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Throughout  th,  hidex  the  JoUom,xg  abbreviations  are  used  to  indicate  the  nature  of  tlwrefeTenees-.-i 

(8oc.)    Societies'  IMeetinKs.  (Rev.)  Review  or  Trade  Notice. 

(Anal.)  Analecta. 
The  Index  includes  several  Sub-Indexes — 
■ankruptciee,       Companle.  Registered,       Exhibitions,       Names,  New  Trade, 

which  are  placed  in  their  alphabetical  jiositions. 


(Ans.)  Answers 


Obituary,       Patents  (AMthors  of), 


FAOI 

426 
106 


ABEBDEES   itudiM,  eurly  clofing         
AbtrueU,  Engineering,  Supplement  (Rct.) 

Acetrlene   (enenitor,   Klimai,  Butchet  (Rev.)..  10 

Hon     (Kev.J        286 

Adtnowlcdginent  of  pbotograpli,  breach  of  con- 

tlBct        884 

Aizance  ot  Photography  (Rev.)     900 

Adrertisitiff,  attractive 19 

—  conference  (Cor.)       226 


PAGE 


—  relief.e«ect  postcards.    By  C.  E.  Dodsley    745,  783 

—  Talue  of  gyetematic 

Aeroplane!    and  telephoto    lenaea 

—  in  preaa  photographa  

Airbruih  oun>truction  and  cleaning.    By  C.   L. 

Biirdick  

—  InTinciblc.  Autholi  (Bw.)  ...        

Air-free  water,  mcthodg  of  preparing      

Album.   Advertiiing.   Studio.    Kodak    (Bev.) 

—  ooloiirlranfparencv.        P.    Duchenne  and   an- 

other   (Pat.) 

—  Gardiner,     Chapman    (ReT.)        


—  looM   leaf,    Moore  (ReTj 

—  ftandard    mount.  By   E. 
AIiiMinac    Index    to  Goods 

Alpine*    photography  (Soc.) 
Aluminium,     prices 


85 
698 

271 

975 
76C 
154 
980 

343 
126 
163 
407 


Dnimroond   Young 
Advertised     (Or.) 

942.  962 

11 

792 

280 


884,  922 
...    259 


Lazar,  G. 
Lerraan,  A.  ... 
Molvncux,  F. 
Moody.  J.  H. 
Mortimer,    -\. 
Muenzer,   M.... 
Newey,  H.  E. 
Pittingale,    E. 
Rosener,  F.  R.  A 
Seaman,  A.  E. 

32,  164,  580,  692 

—  H.  0 598 

Serikon.    Ltd.         ...    292 

.Siedle,  C.  F £20 

Smith.  J.   W.  ...     710 

Swaine,  T.  P.        369,  426 
Turner,  E.  A. 
Yungblut,    F. 


270 
51 
998 
32 
787 
981 
844 


905 
148,  271 


America,  photographic    impressions,  W.    Crooke    280 
American  .tnnuni  of  Photograph;/   (Rev.)        ...    960 

Ammonia,   sale    of,    regtrictions      545,  562 

Anaatigmat.  Aldis  3a,  Series  II.  (Rev.) 252 

—  Aristoplan,  Sichel   (Rev.) 252 

—  fourlens.  Beck  (Pat) 635 

Oral     (Pat.)  481 

Zelaa    (Pat.)  267 

—  Ooen.  Oagor,  properties.    By  W.  Zschokke...    707 

—  Homocentric.    f/iA    Row  (Rev.)  591 

—  naiTow-angle  large  aperture.  Beck  (Pat.)      ...    880 

—  Neoatlgmar,  Beck  (Rev.) 253 

—  ProecM.  Uoloetigmat,  WaUon  (Rev.) 980 

—  Sllenr,   Sichel   (Bev.)       252 

—  tbre^leas.    Beck  (Pat.)     880,  898 

—  wide-wgle.  Holos  Convertible,  Wataon  (Rev.)    2S3 

—  Zein  (Pat.)      311,  500 

Anthracite  stoves  in  studio  heating,  etc.        204,  225 
Amliemtwn   of   Photography   in   Science,    Etc. 

IKn.)     290 

ArrUed  Photography  (Rev.) 538 

Apprentices  and  teaching     94 

Arc  lamp  lor  P.O.P 318 

—  in  process  work.    Anglo-Engraving  Co.  (Cor.)    427 

—  profeotioo,    autofnatAO-teed.    Gibson    (Rex-.)    ...     245 
Weatjninster  EogiDeering  C<>.  (Pat.)  ...    146 

—  studio,  eacloaed,  ezpoaure*  (Cor.)       812,  845,  865 

—  —  encloaed.  types      389 

practical  adjustments 307 

Photo-Lumen,   Globe  Ca.   (Rev.)      2S4 

Art  and  the  exact  sciences.    Lord  Redesdale  891,  911 

— cineinatotrraph  114 

Arts  and  Or»ft«  Phot<igraphic  exhibition,  review    363 
ArtlMclal   lighting   in  photography.     By   T.   C. 

Turner 396 

(.See    vtrr-Iamp,    FhuhUght,    Gae,    Mercury-Vapour.) 
Aasitttants.  photographic,  appeal  for  union.    By 

P.  JarreU         653 

proposed  Tnion  fCor.) 

674,  6«3,  T12.  734. 753.  766,  7B7,  eiO,  830,  846.  865,  885 
.  —  meetings       727,  763,  783 


revised   scheme 

Atom  photography  (Soc)      

Australian  Kodak.  Ltd..  new  factories 

AutochrT>mfa,  dark. room  safe.lighta  lor 

—  expmurea   (Anal.)      

—  manufacture.  Lumijrre  (Pat.)     

iSee   oiM  im  inda   la   "  Cofoiir  Photography  " 

SmppUwrnt.) 
Aulntlmc  cxpoaure  aesle,  Kodak  (Rev.)    


800 
292 
16 
777 
SfiS 
656 


251 


BANKRUPTCIE8- 

Archcr,  A.  A.  ...  444 
Balestra,  A....  369,  561 
Bleasdale,  R.  E.  M. 

270.  389,  444 
Cnapham.  F.   G. 

504,  598,  733,  864 
Dee,  W.  H....  129,  182 
Films  Distribu- 
tors, Ltd.  ...  580 
Gamlen,  T.  G.  ...  148 
Garbutt.   J.    T.   ...    580 

Geard,  C 270 

Hamilton,  E.  B. 

692,  733,  844 
Hodge,   S. 

426,  444.  485,  692,  864 
Holt,  H.  P.  ...  710,  807 
Kcene.  R.,  Ltd....  829 
Knight,   F.    ...     10,  73 

Barnett,  H.  W.,  in  America 121 

Beqinnem'  Troubles  (Rev.)     331 

Bellows,  leather,  renovating  (Anal.)         900 

Bevelling   mounted  photographs       108,  259 

Bildsicht    camera,    non-reflex,    focussing,    Levie 

and  Sasse  (Rev.)     

Bird-Lurers,  Photography  for  (Rev.)        

Birds,  shore    and  water.     By  H.   N.  Bonar     ... 

Blanchard,    Valentine,    reminiscences      

Bleached  negatives,  re-developing 

Blinds,  studio,  types      

Blotting  boards,  Porous.  GrifBn  (Rev.)     

—  paper,    fluffless   (Ans.)         

Border  negatives.  Paragon,  Sichel  (Rev.) 
Breakages,  dark-room,  preventing  (Anal.) 

Bridge,  F.  A.,  presentation 

Bridge,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  the  late,  memorial    

British  photographers  in  America 

Bromide  and  chloride  emulsions,  distinguishing 

by   development.      By    A.    and    L.    Lumiere 

and  A.    Seyewetz     

Bromide  paper,  Bromona,  Cream  Drill,  llford 
(Rev.)      

—  —  Edelweiss,  Jones  (Rev.) 

Non-Stress  Silky,  Criterion    (Rev.) 

Professional.  Marion  (Rev.)    

Slow,  Kodura,  Kodak    (Rev.) 

storing  

Takiris,  Levy  (Rev.)      

—  printing    machine,     daylight,     Thebugraph, 

Janzer    (Rev.)  

type-printing     and     cutting,      Graber 

(Rev.)     

Bromides,  blisters,  preventing  (Anal.)    

—  combined   development   and  fixing      

—  developing  (Anal.)     

—  hypoalum   toning,   lUingworth    (Rev.) 

—  large,   developing.     By   F.    D.    Maisch 

—  medium  for  working  iip.     Bv  T.  H.  Greenall 

—  metol-hydroquinone     neutral     sulphite     de- 

veloper    

—  oil    r.olouring 

—  sulphide  toning  (See   Sulphide  Toning). 

—  washing 

Bromide   black,   Fidler   (Rev.) 

Bromoil.  bleaching  without  acid  bath  (Anal.)  731,958 

—  direct  on  metal         266 

—  process.     By  H.  C.  Pepper        195   214 


257 
387 

24 
752 
298 
586 
616 

15 
265 
147 
481 
485 
121 


299 

518 
240 
126 
443 
803 
774 
241 

250 

202 
517 
935 
748 
410 
554 
871 

755 
78 

759 
902 


Brushes,  spotting,  testing 
Business,    methods    of    increasing. 
Feather 


By    J.    V. 


—  system  for  the  studio.     By  P.  King  ... 

Butcher,  F.  E.,  foreign  commercial  tour  i^u 

By-pass  gas  burners,  Eanco,  K.    A.  Co.  (Rev.)    255 


BACKOBOUSOe,  Oorooatioo,  Oriffln  (Rev )  . 
—  Uv  eleetric   light 

—  hsDglng  and  changing.    By  H.  Hinge... 

—  tawitry.    Kudowsky   (Rev.)         ...        ... 

—  white,  small  objtcis  (Anal.) 
BMkIng  plaiai.     (J.  T.  Harris  (Cor.)     ... 
Bsllooa   photofraphy,   history.     By   E.  Doleul 


PAoa 

.  242 
.  251 
.  254 
.  244 
369 
242 


Camera,  focal  plane,  Ponros,  Ross  (Rev.) 

—  folding,  Centrix,  Marion  (Rev.) 

Klimax.  Butcher    (Rev.)  

. Klito,    Houghtons    (Rev.)         

—  —  Tenax,    Goerz   (Rev.)      

—  hand-stand,  Challenge,  Lizars  (Rev.) 

—  non-reflex,    focussing,    Bildsicht,    Levie    and 

Sasse    (Rev.) 

—  pocket,   notes   on       

Bebe.  Zeiss   (Rev.)  

circular.     J.   Arnold   (Pat.) 689 

Ensignctte,  new  model,  Houghtons   (Rev.)    256 

holding       469,  793 

—  —  Imperial,   ThorntonPickard   (Rev.)  ...    247 

Police.  Expo.    (Rev.)       

Tenax,  Goerz  (Rev.)       

Vesta,    .\danis     (Rev.) 

—  process.  Tillev  (Rev.)  

—  set,    Excelda."  M.C.C.    (Rev.) 

—  studio.  Marion  (Cor.)  

suggested    improvements 

Cameras,   light    reflected    in 

—  St.    Petersburg  restrictions 

Cnvtcra   Work    (Rev.) 

Canada,  prosperity   in 

—  prc«pect8  in   (Cor.)      

Canvasser,  fraudulent,  imprisonment 
Canvassing   frauds,   Highgate 

Lincoln  

Ludlow  

Otlev 

St.    Ives        

Stonehaven    

Walsall  

Carbide,   calcium,    labelling 

Carbon  multi-colour  effects   (Pat.)  ... 

—  prints,   developing  (.\nal.) 

—  printers,  training   school     

—  spirit   sensitiser.      Bv    G.    Balagny      

A.    H.   Hall   (Cor.)      

—  three-colour.     (Sec  Colour  Photography.) 

—  via  bromide.     (See  Ozobrome.) 

—  working    instructions  

Card  index  for  photographerB.     Bv  D.  Berlin  191 
Carrier,  plate  or  film.     G.   Pritchard  (Pat.)     ... 

Carrying  camera  on  tour  (Anal.) 

Carte-de-visite,  possible  origin  of 

Carter,    H..  retirement 

Cases,  camera.     W.  E.  C.  Dickason  and  another 

(Pat.) 


257 
567 
765 


249 

939 

247 

, 955 

244 

521 

490 

67 

922 

201,  442,  959 

219 

999 

503 

333 

503 

271 

129 

129 

922 

223 

673 

500 

387 

838.  983 

285 

333 


262 
225 
656 
598 
733 
984 

181 


Catalogue  illustration,  photographs,  suggestions    430 


F.  O'Connor  (Cor.) 


369 
673 
637 
111 
829 
311 
241 
367 


489 

626 
473 
148 


CALCULUS  Made  Easy  (Rev.)  ... 
Camera,    box.    Klito,    Houghtons    (Rev ) 

—  copying.     H.   Jantsch   (Pat.)       ... 

—  ferrntvpe,  automatic,  Dandycam  (Rev.V 
Fallowfleld    (Rev.)  ..        ... 

—  Him.  Carbine,    Butcher  (Rev.) 

focussing.    T.  Dropiowski  (Pat.)     '. ' 

—  —  Kodak,  3a  Special    (Rev.)      .. 

—  focal-plane,  Graphic,  Kodak  (Rev  ) 


190 
243 
200 
519 
247 
252 
87 
254 
250 


Celluloid.  British-made 

—  cementing  prints  to. 

—  factories,  Japan  

^  flattening    (Ans.)        

—  goods  in  windows,  danger 

—  substitutes.     W.   Merckens   (Pat.)         

— •  tissues.   Rlieinlander   (Rev.)         

Cellulose  films.    W.  Merckens  and  another  (Pat.) 
Changing   bag   and    focussing   cloth.      Teasdale 

(Pat.)      899 

Changing-boxes  and  magazines,  Goerz  (Pat.)...  613 
Charges  for  nntdof.r  work  ...  465.  487.  606,  521,  946 
Chemical  Congress.  1912.  preliminary  notice ...  389 
Chemistry  nnri  Phi/sics.  Class  Books  (Rev.)  ...  269 
Children,    pretty    as   advertisement  ...       815,  833 

Children's  portraits,  expression.     W.   Shawcross 

(Cor.)      ...     184 

Chloride  and  bromide  emulsions,  distinguishing 

by    development.      By    A.    and    L.    Lumifere 

and  .\.   Se.vewetz      ...        ...        ...        299 

Christmas  card  mounts  (Rev  1 

748,    803,   842.   843,   881.    939 

Chromium,  action  on  gelatine      317.  338 

■         211.  320.  350 


—  processes  and  ozobrome.     T.  Manl.v 


59 

442 

840 

442 

29 


salts,  action  on  gelatine.     By  C.    W.  Gamble 

Cinema  (trade  directory)  (Rev.)     

Cinematograph    album.      R.    Schulze   (Pat.) 

—  camera,  Aeroscope  (Rev.) 

—  cameras  (Pat.)  

—  colour  projection  (Pat.) 

145.  286.  614.  556.  860,  899.  920 

—  daylight   projection.     T.  W.  and    W.   Draper 

(Pat.)      634 

—  film  (Pat.)     180.  200.  329.  460.  536,  559.  596.  600,  613 

—  mechanism      30.  71.  105,  200,  289.  311,  329.  482. 

537.  747,  899.  979.  998 

—  moving-lens.     Bettini    (Pat.)      956 


Huvi>i«inant.  The  British  Journal  or  Photuorapht,  December  tS,  1011.        INDEX, 


ill 


PAOB 
Oinematograpli,  mnving  wheels  in 861 

—  operatinif   boxes   (Pat.)      460 

—  paper   bands,   Duputtt   (Pat.)      516,  859 

—  phoiuiifriiph    (Pat.)    460,  636,  537,  802 

—  priming  niacbine.     W.   C.  Jeapes  (Pat.)     ...      70 

—  projector  (Pat.)         537,896,859 

—  regulations   (Ans.)     207 

—  sorecni.    W.  H.  Percy  (Fat.) 502 

—  spools.     W.  E.  Jennings  (Pat.)  ...        47,  200 

—  stereoscopic  (Pat.)      802,  956 

•—  theatres,  Sunday  licence 12 

—  toy  (Pat.)  459 

Cinematograph   Manual    (Rev.)      442 

Ciiifmatoffntphiqne,    La    Technique    (Rev.)       ...    902 

Ciiii'matotiraphii,  Handbook  of  (Rev.)       330 

Clouds  and  landscape  on  »anie  plate  (Anal.)    ...     579 
Dub,   camera,    organisation   and   management. 

Bv  II.  L.  Walford 798,  818 

Collo<lio.brun)ide  dry  plates.    L.  Enjolras  (Pat.)    746 
Collodion,   prints,  e'narnclling.     By  A.   Payne...    233 

—  stripping  paper,  manipulation.    By  F.  Form- 

steelier 457 

Colour  cinematography    145,  286,  614.  656,  860,  899,  920 
Colour  of  image  and'size  of  particle,  relation- 
ship.    By   Chapman  Jones         339,  381 

Colour  photography,   Pfenninger  and   Townaend 
(Pat.)       979 

—  —  album  tor  transparencies  (Pat.)     343 

Autochromes  {See  Autochrome). 

bleach-out  paper.     J.  H.  Smith  (Pat.)     ...    239 

Butler's   method  of  three-colour  work      ...      88 

prints  and  transparencies.     White  (Pat.)  ...     500 

prints  on  paper.     Ives  (Pat.)         483 

Caille    (Pat.)  747 

Sury  (Pat.) 460 

Russian  process 129 

screen-film.     Spilth   (Pat.)      30 

screen-plate.       Dawson    and  others  (Fat.) 

144    559 

Palmer  (Pat.) '  597 

Ruth    (Pat.)      386 

Thames  (Soc.) 128 

transparencies     and    prints.      Tauleigne- 

Mazo  (Pat.)     221 

Tripak  camera.  Ives  (Pat.)     440 

Colour  printing,  high  speed 385 

—  printing  past  and  present 458 

—  two-,  carbon  process.     R.  W.   Berry  (Cor.)...    390 

(Coloured    portraiis  190,  226 

Colouring    photographs,    preparing    (Anal.)      ...     105 

Combination  pictures,  composing 59 

Commercial  photography.     By  L.  H.  Smith    ...    171 
charges   (Cor.)       465.  487,  506,  621,  945 


OOMPANIES  RECISTEREO— 

Aeroscope  Co..  Ltd 129 

American  Film  Trading  Corporation,  Ltd.   ...  89 

Any-Tone.  Ltd 223 

Arnott  and  Co.    (Leeds),  Ltd 107 

Artistry,  Ltd 333 

Baryta",   Ltd 426 

Bioachcnies,  Ltd.          941 

Bonds,    Ltd 561 

Bournemouth  View  Co..  Ltd 314 

Brown.  Barnes,   and  Bell,  Ltd 464 

CHaude  Harris,  Ltd 520 

Couper.  J.   and  R..  Ltd 692 

Cranbourn    Studios.    Ltd 581 

Day  and  Night   Screens,  Ltd 864 

Elliott  and  Fry,  Ltd 272 

Excelsior  Films.  Co.,  Ltd 829 

Film   Manufacturers,   Ltd 829 

Cover,  H.  J.,  and  Co.,  Ltd 636 

Hare  and  Co.,  Ltd 272 

noppt.  Ltd 182 

Howorth.  H.  E.,  Ltd 349 

Ideal  Studios,  Ltd 787 

Kapella,  Ltd 107 

Luxol  Safety  Light  Co.,   Ltd 370 

Uarshall  Engraving  Co.  and  Marshall  Studioe, 

Ltd 807 

Miniatures,  Ltd 51 

Newspaper  Illustrations,  Ltd 581 

Path*  Frtres  Cinema,  Ltd 272 

Pearce,  Joseph,   Ltd 922 

Photo  Printing  and  Etching  Machinery,  Ltd.  807 

Premier  Circuit,  Ltd 941 

Printing  Craft,  Ltd 829 

Romney  Studios,  Ltd 807 

Royal  Avenue  Studio.  Ltd 349 

Sticky  Backs  Photo  Co.,  Ltd 845 

Weitern  Import  C;o.,  Ltd 864 


Oondensera.    Kamm  (Pat.)     201 

Oooneea,   Professional    Photographers'  Associa- 
tion          169,  177,  394 

dinner  415 

group,   list   of   names 402 

papers  ...      396,  407,  417,  4J1,  436,  437 

presidential    address      375 

visit  to  Houghtons'  Works     406 

visit  to  Kodak  Works     377 

visit  to  Platinotype  Works     416 

1912,    preliminary    announcement  ...    757 

excursions  suggested     793 

Contrasts,  negatives,  reducing.     By  H.  Prunier    286 
Convention,    Photographic,    Exeter    programme 

188,  393 
annual  meeting 547 


Convention,   Fbot«graphie,  group    .. 

president's  address         

1912     

Copyboard  and  easel     

—  clamp,   Perkins.   Penrose   (Rev.) 
process.    A.  Nixon  (Pat.) 


...  650 
...  527 
383,  833 
...  17 
...  245 
6 


Copying  evil,  suggested  remedy.    By  N.  Aabford    531 

—  paper  photographs     456 

—  suitable   plates    for 58 

Copyright  Bill,  amendments  307,  349 

engravings   and   portraits      430 

photographs,   status         373,  389 

—  micrographic  subjects  (Cor.)      886 

Corks  and  stoppers,  air.tight 190 

Coronation  ceremony,  ofncial  photographer    272,  293 

—  festivities,  photographing  438 

—  photographs,    historic         18 

Cost  of  prmlucing  photographs.    By  M.  F.  Jukes    966 

Costing  svstenis  for  photo-engravers  784 

Costumes"  anl  models.  D.  Butt  (Cor.)  ...  109, 130 
Count!/  Court  Practice  Made  Easy  (Rev.)  ...  269 
Courts  of  Justice,  photography  in  ...  216,  849 
Crooke,   W.,   in   America  121 

—  on  American  professional  methods     280 

Curious    points    in    photography.      By    A.    W. 

Clayden 548 

Curling  prints,  remedy   (Anal.)     827 

Current    methods    among   British    professionals    234 

Cutting  glass  circles      546 

Cutting-Maids,  suitable  material 190 

Cyanide,  potass,  test  (Ans.) 186 

Cycle,  carrying  camera  (Anal.)       538 

C'uclopcedia  of  Photography,  CatseWt  (Rev.) 

258,  462,  748 


DAGUERREOTTPF.S,  restoring  (Ans.) 
Dark-room,  building  and  litting 

—  bench,  fitting  (Ans.) 

—  fitting  up.     By  J.  H.  Gear 

—  hot  shelves  in 


...     716 

470,  767  i 

...    868 

927 

965 


incandescent  lamp  fitting,  Houghtons  (Rev.)  1C6 

—  lamp.      J.    Hazell    (Pat.) 82? 

Butcher   (Rev.)       369 

electric,  Houghtons  (Rev.)      255 

Poulenc    (Pat.)       920 

travelling      621 

—  light-tight   window  blir.d  (Cor.) 98<i 

—  safe-lights,    theory    and   practice.     By    K.    P. 

H.   Trivelli       ..."  474.   494.    533.    628,   777,   872,  951 
liquid.     W.    S.   Davenport    (Cor.)     559 

—  portable  (Pat.)  613,  841 

Dark-slides.     Meek    and  others   (Pat.)      957 

—  Warburton    (Pat.)       386 

—  cause  of   fogging  (.\nal.)     979 

—  exposure  indicators.     Reiser  (Pat.)     483 

—  metal,   Koerma,  Sherwood    (Rev.)           980 

—  test  exposure.     Brookes   (Pat.)     517 

—  testing    register          134 

—  uniform  numbering ool 

Daylight  developing  tank.    Timms  (Pat.) 502 

Daylight-effect    electric    light.      Weertz    (Pat.)...  826 
Density  measurements  of  negatives.     Leumann 

(Pit.)      £57 

Depth,  two  svstems  of  calculating 598 

—  charts.      "(Cor.) 734 

—  formulae,    experimental   tests      738 

—  in  relation  to  lens  and  plate.    By  E.  Ellie 

686,  705,  753 

Developers,  Devule,  Oppenheimer  (Rev.) 424 

—  fogging    powers.       By    C.    E.    K.    Mees    and 

C.   Welborne  Piper       312,  491,  615,  535 

—  hydroquinone  and  caustic  soda 318,  350 

—  nietol-hydroquinone,    concentrated       586 

—  mixing,  imperfect      413 

—  powder,  preparing     26 

—  prices,    retail.    Zimmermann      163 

—  pyro.    Sinclair    (Anal.)      484 

universal  (Anal.) 503 

—  pyro-soda,    J.    H.    Gear      767 

temperature   coefficient.     By    W.    B.    Fer- 
guson        3 

Developing   apparatus    (Pat.)...  143,  180,  597,  657 

—  daylight.     J.   Tinims   (Pat.)        502 

—  tank.     W.   H.  Phillips   (Cor.)     845 

daylight.     J.  S.  Warburton  (Pat.) 345 

Professional    (Rev.)         750 

Development    after    fixing.         By     A.     and    L. 

Lumiere  and  A.  Seyewetz         543 

—  and  fixing,  combined.     By  V.  Crdmier       915,  934 

—  bromide  and  chloride  emulsions,  distinguish- 

ing.        By    A.     and    L.     Lumiere    and    A. 

Seyewetz           299 

—  combined  method.    Bv  G.  t'nderberg 27 

—  daylight.    M.  Niell  (Pat.)    899 

—  effect  of  alkali   in.     Bv  L.  Bourgeois 

650,  "659,  683,  725,  742,   760,  780 

—  even  temperature  in 39 

—  fog,  sulphite     277 

—  physical  process.     F.  F.  Reowlck   ((3or.)     ...  75 

—  rapid  v.  slow.     (Cor.)          810 

—  tank.     By  C,  H.  Claudy     555 

(Cor.)  7M,  789,  830,  865 

markings.     G.   Chase     53 

By    F.    F.    Renwick 96,  115,  205 

(Cor.)      74,  108,  131,  166,  184 

modiSed.     By  P.   M.  Riley     663 

professional.     By  G.  Chase     fSA 

testpaper  method 282 


Development  tank.   Zenith  plates.    By  B.  Baker  101 

—  time  errors   in    (Anal.)      126 

variations   of   temperature   co.efncient  for 

different   plates.     By   jv.   Watkfni       3 

Diagrams,    photographing,    methods          ZIO 

Diamidophenol    in    tropical    countries.      By   A. 

and  L.  Lumiere  and  A.   Seyewetz      136 

Diffused   definition,   lens-screens,     F.    W.    Live- 

sey  (Pat.)         222 

Diffusion,  methods  of  obtaining     85 

Dishes,    developing,     grooved.      A.    W.    Bowen 

(Pat.)      J12 

light-tight.      W.   O.   Rice  (Fat.)      595 

Distorted     photographs.        W.     £.     Lake     and 

another.      (Pat.)        344 

Dixon,  ftlontague,   v.  Pictorial  Newspaper  Co....  271 
Document    photography,    value     as     legal     evi- 
dence.    By  W.  J.  Kinsley           302 

Double  exposures,  preventing.    H.  Deutsch  (Pat.)  537 

Draining   racks.   Vblus,  Cooper  (Rev.)     243 

Drying  prints,  H.  M.  MacCallum  (Pat.)    513 

—  negatives,  rapid  (Anal.)     709 

Drying-rack,  print.   Fan,  Hood  (Rev.)     882 

Dry-mounting  outfit.  Ensign,  Houghtons  (Rev.)  244 
cold.  Campbell  (Rev.)     658 

—  press.  Primus,  Butcher  (Rev.)    516 

—  tissue.    Lumiere    (Rev.)      902 

Duhrkoop,    R.,     ideal     and     practical    portrai- 
ture               720,  740 

Duplex  paper,  L.  Gunther  (Pat.) 597 

Dyes,  lantern-slides,  warm  tones    857 

Bv  L.    Lemaire       969 

By  E.  J.  Wall        607 


E.\RLT   closing    studios,    Aberdeen         426 
Electric    lamps    (5ee    Arc-lamps,    Mercury- 
Vapour.) 

Electric  light  in  New  Zealand 886 

Electro-plating   china  and  glass     TSi 

Embosser,   Professional,  Griffin  (Rev.)      485 

Empties,    returning        925 

Emulsion,   pigmented.     O.    Fulton   (Pat.)         ...    840 

Enamels,     ceramic,    Beaufort  709,  733 

Enanielling  prints,  collodion.     By  A.  Payne     ...    235 
Enclosed  arc  lamps  (see  Arc-lamps,   enclosed) 
Enqineeriny    .ibstracts  Supplement.     (Rev.)     ...     106 
Enlarged   negatives  by    reversal      ...  98,  123,  168 

—  —  glass  or  paper.  "By  J.  Thompson     321 

Enlargements,  framed,  studio  suggestion 456 

—  free  (See  Canvassing  frauds). 

—  opaque   method   of    demonstration       622 

—  source   of   extra    profit.     By   L.   G.    Coover 

287,  298 

—  unsharp,    with    arc   lamp.      (Ans.)       675 

Enlarging  arc-lamp,  Westminster  (Rev.)  ...      49 

—  cabinet,    Robinson,    Marion    (Rev.)       443 

—  camera,   adjustable.  Express,  Butcher  (Rev.)    843 

—  —  film    negatives,    holding    ((3or.)       224 

vertical.     E.    Broom  (Pat.)     558 

—  chemical  focus  in     662 

—  lantern,    diffusers    for       18,    36 

—  —  negative  carrier 325 

F.   Hook    (Pat.)         657,  805 

.  Standard.    Taylor    (Rev.)       557,  805 

yellow   cap   for       18 

Ensign   roll-film  competition,   awards      33 

Envelopes,  film-  and  plate-.     M.    Neil  (Pat.)  ...    344 

Ernemann    prize    competition,    rules       204 

Etching,  intaglio,  Mertens  (Pat.)     198 

—  machine,   Albert  (Pat.)      440 

Euphorbia  peplus  juice,  action  on  photographic 

plates      496 

Examination    papers,    photography.     City     and 

Guilds     611,  631 

process  work,  Citv  and  Guilds        ...       548,  666 

Examinations,  City  and  Guilds,  pri»-winners  ...    616 


EXHIBITIONS  - 

Ayr  Amateur  Society 143 

Barrhead  Amateur  Art  Club         343 

Birmingham   Photographic   Society       160 

Blake,  A.  H.,  London  pictures      500 

Boon.  Dr.  E.  G.,  photographs  by 825 

Camera  Club      919 

Dcmachy,  R.,  oil  prints  by 458 

Dennistoun  Amateur  Association 220 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 918 

Folkestone  Camera  Club      267 

Freytag,  C.  O.,  photographs  by    289 

Glasgow  Amateur  Photographic  Aseooiation  ...  123 

Glasgow  Eastern  Co-operative  Camera  Club  ...  125 

Glasgow  Eastern  Photographic  Association  ...  86 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association...  86 

Hackney  Photographic  Society     839 

Hamilton  Photographic  Society 266 

Herefordshire  Photographic  SooieW      937 

Hopp^.  E.  O.,  portraits  by 386 

Imperial  Exhibition,  pbotograpbs  at     4S8 

Japajiese  Societies        977 

Job,  C,  photographs  by      825 

London  Salon 669 

Nature    photographs 46 

North  Middlesex  Pbotographic  Society 838 

Northern  Photographic,  Liverpool 178 

Park.  Bertram,  photographs  by    782 

Fartick  Camera  Club 220 
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EXHIBITIONS  -conliniieJ. 

Photographic  Art«  and  Craltn      363 

Queen's  Park  Amateur  Pbotograpbie  Associa- 
tion        123 

Reflex  cameras 267 

Botherham  Photographic  Society 825 

Royal  Photographic  Society         355 

Royal  Society  oj  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ...  849 

Scottish  National        385 

Scottish  Salon 7 

Secession.  London       362 

South  London  Photographic  Society      199 

Turco-Italian  war  photographs     937 

Wishaw  Photographic  Association         29 

Exposure    with    light-filter,    near    and    distant 

objects 526 

—  calculator,  Autotime,  Kodak  (Bev.)     261 

Gow  (Pat.) 678 

Leto  (Rev.) 580 

—  indicators,    dark-slide   (Pat.)      il83,  690 

—  meter.   Imperial   (Rev.)      270 

indoor,  Watkins  (Rev.) 463 

—  -  tertinjf           546 

^xponire  Record  and  Diary.    Wellcome  (Rev.)  938 

Eyeball  and    retouching.     By  G.  F.   Green     ...  19 


Gelatine  in  oil  printing,  hardening 
Geological   photographs,    competition 
German  trade.  Trade  Names  in  (Rev.) 

Gevaert  competition      

Glass  circles,  cutting     

—  ink  for.  Vanguard  (Rev.) 

—  testing,  simple  rule 

Glazing  P.O.P.   prints  with   collodion 
■  prints.      F.    O'Connor    (Cor.) 

—  solution,    .\.B.C.,   Bullen    (Rev.) 
Glycin    developer     for    colour-sensitive 

(Cor.)      

Goerz  Optical  Co.,  twenty-five  years'  progress 

Gold-Smith,    exhibition  

Gradating  light-filters  for  sky    and  foreground 

on  same  plate.     By  F.  Achard  ...  ^™~ 

Graphic  Art9.     (Rev.)     

►  Grapliotone  Co 

Gravure   paper,  Gevaert    (Rev.) 
Green  glass  in  printing  (Anal.)     ... 
Griffin's    new    photographic  manager 
Ground-glass    screens,    making 
Gum-hichromate  Printing  (Rev.)     ... 


464, 


plates 


300, 
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58 
293 

les 

892 
546 
765 
414 
223 
C73 
691 

166 

857 

33 

297 
122 
270 
240 
441 
272 
58 
72 


PABRIC,  P.O.P.  prinU  on.    Bv  H.  D.  Gower  ... 
FallowHHd    Kmoki-r  

Ferric   oxalate,    deterioration         

Ferrotj-pe  camera,  Dandycain,  Butcher  (Rev.)... 

Fallowfleld    (Rev.) 

Featival  of  Empire.  1911,  awards  ..V  ... 
Film  carriers.     E.  Brinkmann  (Pat.)     

—  negatives,   holding    in   enlarger   (Cor.) 

—  packs.    Tonnies  (Pat.)         

Zeiss  (Pat.)     

—  roll,  washing  (Anal.)         '." 

—  tissues,  celluloid,  Rheinlander  (Rev.) 

nlms,  removing  from  negatives  (Anal.)    ... 
Filter  (i.e.,  colour  screen).     (See  Light-filter}. 
Finder   lor  large  cameras     

—  and  telemeter,  combined.  S.  Hutchinson  (Pat ) 
rinjier-prints,  photographing.  Bv  E.  Stoekis  ... 
Finishing    photographs     in    monochrome     and 

colour.     By    A.    J.    Lyddon       

Fingernail   photographs         

Fireprooflng   fabrics.     Johnson    (Pat) 

Fireworks,    photographing      

fi*h  Life,  Marrelt  of    (Rev.) 

Fixed  focus  cameras,  advantages   ... 
i!f/   "ocelerator,    Lumicre    (Rev.) 

—  before  development.  Lumicre  and  Seyewetz 
Jjixing  tank,  porcelain.  Ensign  (Rev  ) 

Flames,   vibrating    singing,    in   testing  shutter 

speeds.     By  L.  Benoist     

Flaahligbt    accident        

—  commeioial  value       

—  In  studio.    By  T.  Soutbworth     .'.'.' 

—  large  groups     

—  powder,  home-made  (Cor.)... 

portraiture.    By  G.  W.  Betz  ... 

aeli-igniting 

—  ronghand-ready.     By    W.    F.    Brighim 

k'W'iA*F*'     By  "•   B"""      •••       

riaefUight    Photograjihy    (Rev.)      

TOe«,  freeing  studios   from    (Anal.) 

nmctr,    WiTd,   a»  they  Grotc.     (Rev.)     

°^lVI'  •'"'"*"  <-^"  Shntten,  focaU 
FocuMing  cloth   and   changing  bag.     Teasdale 

—  —  Bubv,   Thornton-Pickard'  (Rev.) 

~  <-     ?I*  '''•?*•■     By  !>■  Berlin 

—  m  wide-angle  work 

—  scale-,  for  stand  cameras    .. 
Fogged   negativea,  causes 
o-IL'*"   •"''   '>«'>o*«   (Anal.)      '.V. 
Foning   power   of   developen.     Bv    C  '  >     k" 

llees  and  0.  Welbome'pSW  ^  312  49!  Si 

h.!i«  ^w  "»■    P"»""<t    half-tones     direct 
from  full-tone  neeaUvei.    Bennie  (Pat  1 
Framed  portraits,  value  of  '       '      - 

lll^'^ni''''"""^''"?''"?'  ""'tants  in  (cir.)    465 

^.r    .T"**^  '^-    ««/^'»«    Boot 

Fraahwater,   T.  E.."  retlrimeni 


451 
126 
61  i 
519 
247  I 
845  I 

826 ; 

224 
679 
.  30  , 
329  I 
241  , 
105 

490 

482  I 
453  ! 

40 
941 
920 
438 
901 
78 
902 
643 
331 

949 
999 
401 
22 
774 
334 
212 
224 
644 
137 
902 
636 
147 


HALATION.    By  F.  F.    Renwick      878.  E94.  923,  943 
—  effects    with    iris    diaphragms.        C.    P. 
Butler.  (Cor.) 983 

—  in  reference  to  lenses.     D.  Bachrach  (Cor.)...    846 

—  non-.    plates,    Herzka    (Pat.)       614 

—  prevention,   in   exposure   and    development 

173,  456,  875 

—  window    exposures,    avoiding.     F.    O'Connor 

(Cor.)      673 

Half-tone   process,  early    historv.     F.  E.  Ives 

575,  595 

—  blocks    from    full-tone     negatives.      H.    W. 

Rennie  (Pat.) 

from  rough   prints         

new  methods         

■  newspaper     

V.  zincos,   cost 

spotting  print  on  metal 

—  screen  (Pat.)     

—  work,  grey  borders     

Hand-camera,  history  and  possibilities.    By  J.  .\. 

Sinclair 

Hand  Cameras  (Rev.)    

Headache  from  artificial  light         

Heating    systems,    relative   cost      204,  225 

High<cla.ss  studio,  running,   successful  methods 

By    L.    Haweis  

Historical      collection,      photographic,      Smitli 

sonian    Institute       

Hood,   lens,   double-extension,    Sinclair   (Rev.)... 
Houghtons'    professional  showroom  

—  works.  Congress  visit 

Hydrazine  emulsion  plates  and  papers  (Soc).  . 

— ■  and  latitude  of  exposure  ...603,  621,  677,  711 

Hydroquinone  and  caustic  soda,  developer 

„  .  277.  318,  350 

Hypo,   removing   from    negatives.     F.  O'Connor 

_    (Cor.)      673 

Hypo-alum     toning,     b(iiling     pan,     Illingworth 
(Rev.)  4J0 

—  -:-  demonstrator  272 


28 
839 
178 
178 
219 

6 
879 
595 

971 
615 
310 


568 

466 
251 
439 
405 
463 


J.^PAN-PAPER  prints,  mounting  (Anal.) 
Jones,  F.  E.  and  Co.,  new  premises  ... 
Jug,  hypo.  Bowling,  Houghtons  (Rev.)    ... 


KALLITYPE,  iron  salts  for 
Kent  photographic  sur\'ey,    appeal  ... 

Kimber,  S.  G.,  presentation     

King,   professional   portraits    of       

Klimsch's  Jahrbuch,  1911  (Rev.)     

Kodak,  Eastman  Co.,  balance  sheet,  1910  ... 

new  headquarters  in   Kingsway  ... 

Congress  visit  to  Harrow    

dividends      51.    129,    423.   553,    710, 

new  director  and  secretary 

Eodura,  Slow  Bromide  Paper,  Kodak  (Rev.) 


PAsa 
..  691 
..  671 
..    255 


...  61 

...  438 

...  108 

...  161 

...  142 

...  288 

...  855 

...  377 

733,  884 

...  370 

...  803 


513 
805 
537 
958 
146 
181 
808 
862 
850 

934 

38,  48 
21.  166,  194 
607,  867.  969 
101 


652, 


446, 


255 
674 
652 
642 
815 
329 

553 
318 

28 
113 
487 
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GAS-BtmifEM,  by-pa...  Eanoo  (Rev  1 
—  meaadewent,  HoweUite  (Rev  ) 
«»^P.;»rtrait.  Howelllte  ."  '        ' 

''Mlight  nap«r,  Any-Tone  (Rev.)  

ZZ2!ri_.*^''r'*'°'^«"  "asking    •" 

niingworth  (Eer.)  ,.         

stale,    restoring  

Takiri.    (Rev.)      ...       

'"7c&'.r°!''^'.''.     '"."'"'■   '  H-  ■*•  "smith 
^ambir*.'"  '>^.«'"«»'»m  .its. 


By  a  W. 


...  255 
...  368 
250,979 
...  401 
...  804 
...  935 
...  240 
...  241 
457 
749 


770 
127 


TLFORD,  LIMITED,  annual  report  

•*•    Illumination :  Its  Distribution  and  Measure- 
ment (Rev.)     

Illuminations,  photographing  (Ans.)        ...       428. 
Immediographie  process,  direct-on-metal...       142^ 
In  my  time :  obsolete  photographic  methods  . 
Incandescent  mantle  burner,  HoweUite  (Rev.)... 
Index    of    specimen    negatives.     W.    T.    Clarke 

,      (Cor.)      

Indexing  and  storing  negatives 
India,  orthochromatic  plates  lor 

Indian  Photo  Newt  (Rev.)       

'"'•■V?*  »nd  ultra-violet  rays,  photographs   by 

Ink  for  glass.  Vanguard  (Rev.)  

Insect  Friends  and  Foes.  Our   (Rev.) 
Intaglio  plates,  etching,  Mortens  (Pat )    ...' 

7p*!''%'°*  apparatus.    A.  Valentin  and  others 

("at.) 

Intensification,   copper  bromide 

—  gelatine  plates.    By  A.  Callier    ..'.       

—  lead  

—  mercury.  Lumifere     ...       ...        

physical        

—  physical "'       

—  quinone.     Lumicre    (Pat.) 

—  silver,  new.    By  J.  B.  B.  Wellin^on  .'.■.■       ■' 
Interiors,  scale-focussing  in 

Invalids'  portraits  ',       [ 

Iodide  as  fog  preventive  (.\nai.)     

(cV")  """'''■°«'  *'"■  'ilicate  subst'ratum 
Iris  diaphragm,  theory,  "bv  a  F.  Lan-Davis^^ 
ren'^al'*"  <*"  ^?""'"'  -""ihragm)  ■■ 

Iron  .?w   P""""''""'''     By  J-  Thompson     . 
Iron-silver-merciiry   print  ng   paper    (Pat? 

""anTpMerl""^'  ''^      ''"  Inh^olatU 
Ives,  F.  E..  half-tone  process,  early  history      575,  595 
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731 
438 
266 
64 
368 

90 
114 
693 
148 


765 
290 
198 

440 
452 
462 
452 
909 
889 
452 
460 
551 
262 
774 
503 

225 
174 

61 
502 


LABELS,  metal,  process  methods  ...       198,  238 

Labour  Exchanges,  report  of  year's  work  ...    148 
Landscape  portrayal  in  indoor  views.      By    J. 

Thomson  

Lantern   diary.   Primus,   Butcher    (Rev.) 

—  projection.  Buckeye  Stereopticon  Co.  (Pat.)... 
opaque,  Mirroscope,  Carr  (Rev.)     

—  one-condenser,   bi-unial.     Klaiber    (Pat.) 

—  screen,  daylight,  Biichner  (Pat.) 

—  slides,  bequest  to  British    Museum     

binding   equipment.    Butcher    (Rev.) 

for  lecturers      

combined  development  and  fixing 

direct  by  reversal  

"By  H.  D'Arcy  Power... 

dyes  for  warm  tones      

Lantern-slides,  history.    By  .S.  H.  Gage    ... 

pyro-developer  for  various  tones  (Anal.)...    841 

stand  development  (Anal.)     841 

-^  toning,  molybdate  (Ans.)     907 

Large   bromide   prints,    developing.     By    F.    D. 

Maisch     " 554 

Latent  image,  explosion  theory  (Anal.)    48 

Law  Courts,  photographing  in." 216,  849 

Lead  toning  of  P.O.P 777 

Lenses  and  shutters,  tests  at  National  Physical 

Laboratory       307 

—  in  the  studio.     By   E.   Clifton     437 

—  portrait,   mounts,  Dallmcyer  (Rev.)     257 

—  measuring  aperture,  etc 278 

—  projection,   Glaukar,  Busch    (Rev.)      247 

—  rapidity,   relative 585,  602,  617,  638,  711 

—  short     focus,    rapidity       526 

—  wide-angle,  Hypergon.  Goerz  (Rev.)    442 

(See  aho  .innstigmat,    Telephoto). 

Lenses,  Photographic  (Rev.) %0 

Lenses,  Photographic.     By  Dr.  Eder  (Rev.)     ...    902 

Libra  paper,  vendors     453 

Light-filters,  effect  on  definition  of  lens  (.\nal.).!!    330 

Light-filters,  Orthochromatic  (Rev.) 384 

Light-transforming  reflectors.      Cooper     Hewitt 

(Pat.)      :       785 

Lime-light    accident        999 

Lithography    and  photogravure,    combiiied      ...    499 

—  plans  and  line  drawings.    Tellkampf  (Pat.)...    266 
Liverpool     Amateur     Photographic  Association, 

programme       75J 

London  Salon  of  Photography  ...        ..'.        "',    455 

-^ review       "'        ""    j^gg 

London  Secession,  the  (See  Secession,'  London).  " 
Lubricant,    graphite,    dry-mounting    machines. 

By  D.  Berlin ...        324 


MAODONALD,  Pirie,  business  methods 
multum-in-parvo      studio.        By      H 

Snowden  Ward  

Machine,   bromide  exposing,   type-printing  and 
cutting.     Graber  (Pat.)    ...        ...        .. 

Machinery,  photographing  in  position  (Anal.)  ... 
Magnesium    and    flash-powder   lor    portraiture. 
By  G.  W.  Betz 

—  ribbon    holder,    reflector   and   light-protector, 

combined   (Anal.)     ... 

Magnifier,  focussing,  for  wide-angle  work 

—  —Sinclair   (Rev.)      

Major-Darker,    dissolution    ol    partnership 
Make-ready,    Droitcour  system   (Pat.) 
Marion's  professional  show    room   ... 
Measures,    conical,    cleaning   (Anal) 

—  Duraline,  Griflin   (Rev.)     .  '       ■■■ 

—  keeping  clean.    A.  Clarke  (Cot)..'. 
Medium    for   working-up    bromide  prints! 

T.   H.   Greenall 


Me7ckind%%l,f   .'^^  ^^''«  ""■J""*'"' 
Mercury  poisoning,  strange  case 
Mercury-vapour,   daylight  efleots     ... 

—  by    reflector 

~  ; By  J.   B.  Baker    ... 

—  lamps,   studio 

Metal   labels  .'_'_"       

Meter    readings,  photographine. 
(Pat.)      ...       .. 


159 
816 

657 

125 

212 

...  709 
652,  674 
...  256 
...  259 
440,  517 
...  729 
...  126 
...  616 
...  445 
Bv 

...  871 
...  436 
...    126 

:.    659 

486 

785.  802 

25 

40O 

199.  238 

E.    C.     Pond 
268 


Supplement,  The  Bh'iss  Joumxi  or  PiOTOOHirar,  Dei-tmbar  in,  lOIt. 


INDEX. 


M«tol  poisoning  remedy 


PAOB 

906.  909. 922,  942,  981,  9M 


Metol-hydroquinono,  developer,  concentrated    ...  586 

for  high  temperatures 137 

Visicis    (Rev.)         127 

Metoquinone    for   high    temperatures      137 

Microsrr.iphors,    photo-,    society    for    (Cor.)       ...  965 

Mjcrogrnphy,  photo-,  high-power.     By  M.   Poser  156 


862 


Micrograph)/,  Photo-,  I'ractical  (Rev.) 

Micrometer  gauge.  direct-rei»ding 

Midland  Photographic  Federation,  annual  meet- 
ing   

Midland  Camera  Co.,  Ltd.,  voluntary  liquidation    884 

Miniaturists,  lessons  from  early      2 

Mirror,  studio,   self-portrait.     H.  Lill  (Pat.)   ...      45 

Mirrors,    silvering  758 

Bv  H.   D.    Curtis  646,  664,  681,  758 

Models  and  costumes.    D.  Butt  (Cor.)    ...       109,  130 


Moflat,   F.    P.,   an    appreciation 
Monster  photograph,   Kentucky   horse 
Moonlight  photography.     By   W.   S.   Davis 
Mount  album,    standard. 
Young     

—  cutter,  Victor  (Rev.)... 
Mounts,   Christmas 

—  designing   special 

—  removing    photographs  from 

—  standard  size,  suggested    

Mounting,   dry    (See  Dry-mounting). 

—  brush,  fixing  hairs  in  (Anal.)    ... 

—  Japan-paper  prints   (Anal.) 

—  transparent  supports.    Rosier  (Pat.) 
Multi-speed  shutter  (See  Shutters). 


219 
331 
42 
By    E.     Drummond 

407 

248 

748,  803,  842,  843,  881,  9J9 

814 

94,  503 
395,  407,  413 

658 

691 

124 


liAMES,  NEW  TRADE. 


(De- 
(De- 


(De- 


Acom  Brand 

sign) 
A.  H.  and  S. 

sign) 
Ahead        of 

(Design) 
Antirobin... 
Anti-Screen 

sign)       

Assur         

Biofix         

Brotint        

C.  A.  (Device)    ... 
CO.    Co.    Pictures 

(Design) 
Cine     D'Art     (De- 
sign)         

Cine-Phono   Pathe 
Comica    (Design).. 

Congress    

Countess    (Design) 

Denovo      

Duraline    

Erytranol 

Eternite     

Evanite      

Ferrobit     

Fijite  (Design)  ... 
Fultomatograph... 
Galilei        ...        ... 

Hedworth   Barium 

Co.,  Ltd.  (De- 
_sign) 


672 

638 

598 
71 

635 
538 
958 
979 
30 

748 

71 
958 
748 
537 
765 
312 
672 
312 
9 
423 
765 
559 

30 
423 


162 


Horseshoe  (Device)   423 


Hydra 
Jamia 

K.     

Kalem 
Kinar 
Kinatinfc 
Kinedom    ... 
Kincmacolor 
Urban)    ... 
Knipsi 
Kodoid 


(O. 


881 
785 
30 
731 
387 
979 
222 

786 
125 
502 


Kodura 

Lainosco 

Mallatype 

Manuelia 

Mattwolette  ... 

M.   D.   (Device) 

Mimosa 

Miniphoto 

Mostol 

Muralpha 

Nonefflo 

Omega 

Paresco 

Path« 

Penrose  (Device) 

Perutz 

Pharos 

Phoenix 

Phogardio     ... 

Photostat 

Plasco 

Popogen 

Porcelette     ... 

Prominal    ... 

S.B  S.,      Ltd 

vice) 

Regalia         

Renaissance 

Snowflake      

Stroud    and    Rendell 

(Design)     

Sulzinite       

Therma         

Toxol 

T.   T.    (Device) 

Tribas 


48,    71, 
(De- 


Triumph 
Una     ... 
Utocolor 
Vergoline 
Viotint 
Volus  ... 
Windmill 
Zellotyl 
ZoSscope 


423 
312 
239 
748 
146 
958 
146 

71 

900 

30 

979 

162 

(Design)    614 

881 

125 


National    Physical  Laboratory,   lens  tests 
Natural  history  photography,  accessory  (Anal.)  ... 

Nature  and  a  Camera  (Rev.) 

Nature    Photographer    (Rev.)  86 

Nature  Photographic  Society,  annual  meeting... 
Neame,  Elwin,  on  professional  photography  ... 
Negatives,  contrasts,  reducing.     By  H.  Prunier 

—  enlarged,  by  reversal         98 

(See    also    Lantern-slides    hy   reversal,    and 
Reversal). 

—  storage.    O.  Watmough  Webster  ...       231 

—  storage  boxes.   Express,   Butcher    (Rev.) 
Newton,  A.  J.,  retirement  from  Bolt  Court  School 

Night    photography  (Soo.)      88 

By  J.   Keane  and  S.  J.  Taylor 

Nitric  acid,  precautions  in    use      

Northern    Exhibition,    judging    methods... 
Nose,  retouching.      By  A.  Whiting 


552, 
205. 


209 
9 
201 
330 
183 
68 
286 
168 


273 
244 
977 
269 
570 
343 
224  I 
325  I 


QBITUARV— 

"Buchanan,   W. 

P. 

m 

Davis.  J.  ... 

961 

Everitt.  P.  ... 

74.  82 

,    W.    W. 

S.3R 

m\ 

Hobbs.  E.  H. 

845 

Lumifere.  .\. 

34.T 

M'Ghie,  Mrs.  J. 

824 

Panting,  J.  B. 
Scholzig,  0.... 
Taylor.  0.  ... 
Thorn aa,  J.  W. 
Tuck,  W.  H. 


90 
346 

977 
905 
843 


Ofncial  photographer's  studio.    By  H.  S.  Ward...    947 

Offset  printing,  advantages 123,  839 

indirect  method 142 

Oil  paintings,  process  imitation  (Pat.)     879 

Oil  procp!<H,  gelatine  fllm*  hardening      58 

in    County   Court  73,  348 

0(7   Process    (Rev.)  387 

Oil   Proress   (Rev.)  902 

Oil-finishing    photographs        41 

Opal  Hupport  for  carbons        738 

Optical  Convention,  proposed  1912  meeting      ...    665 

Orthochromatic    Light-Filters    (Rev.)         584 

Orthochromatiaed    plates    for    India  693 

Outdoor    professional    photography.      By    R.    C. 

^     Piatt        592,  608 

Ozobrome  and  chromium  process,  improvements. 

By  T.   Miinly 211 

new  light  on.    By  T.  Manly    320 

—  process,  working  hints  (Anal.) 691 


PAXCHROMATIC,   practical.     By   W.   F. 
ham       

Panoramic   camera,  360  degrees        

PATENTS,  AUTHORS  OF— 


Brig- 


588 
906 


Albert,   E.— etching  machine  440 

Arnold,  J.— pocket  camera  68a 

Babcock,  0.   S.,  and  another— non-eilver  paper    i^d 

Bajkay,  A.  vun— portable  dark-room      613 

Baker,  T.  T.— telegraphic  tranamission 104 

Barnard,    S.    N.,    and   another— cinematograph 

flat  flhn ..      29 

Barnes,  H.  V.,  and  another— cinematographs  2U0 
Bastie,  P.  H.,  and  another— cinematographs  ...  537 
Beck,  C.    and  H.  O.— anastigmatu  ...         o33,  880,  998 

—  H.    C— three-lens    anastigmat  880 

Bennett,  C.N. — colour  cinematography 860 

Bettini,  G.— cinematograph 956 

Bjerregaard,   K.,   and    another— colour  cinema- 
tography         145,  920 

Bolam,  T.  H.,  and  another — cinematograph  flat 

film         29 

Bowen,  A.    W.— developing  dishes  312 

Brandsma,    W. — folding   reflex       634 

Brinkmann,  E.— film  carriers  826 

Brookes,  J.  G.  H.— dark-slide,  test  exposure  ...    517 

Broom,  E.— vertical  enlargers         558 

Brown,  G.  C— paper  storage  box 47 

Buohner,  0.,  and  another^— lantern  screen       ...    181 

cinematograph    lanterns        998 

Buckeye  Stereoptioon  Co.— projection  lantern...  537 
Buol,  H.,  and  another— lantern  screen 181 

—  —  cinematograph    lanterns        998 

Busam,  T.— bromide  printing  machine 860 

Caille,   E.  C.  G.— colour  photography     747 

Calichipulo,     A. — stereoscopic    cinematography    802 

Canesi,  L.— postal  wrappers  481 

Cator,  C.  G.  L.— reflex  camera      482 

Chalmers,  J.  C,  and  another— cinematographs  200 
Colardeau,  L.  J.  E.,  and  another— shutters      ...    859 

—  — shutter  release 459 

Compagnie  Generate,   etc.— cinematographs 

105,  329,    537,  596 
Continental    Films    Kompagni    and    another — 

colour  cinematography       145, 920 

Craven,  P.  A.— daylight  development     143 

Dawson,  O.  S.,  and  others — screen-plates         ...     144 

and   another^screen-plates 559 

Deutsch,   H. — exposure   device       537 

Dickaaon,  W.  E.  C,  and  another— camera  oases    181 
Dickinson,    H.    and   M.    A.— stereoscopic  projec- 
tion   747 

...  180 
...  859 
...  956 
...  634 
440,  517 
87 


Dickson,  W.  K.  L. — cinematographs 

Diggle,    A.    H. — cinematographs 

Dixon,  F.  B. — printing  machines 

Draper,  T.  W.  and  W.— cinematographs 
Droitoour,  M.  A. — toned  printing  plates.. 

Dropiowski.    T. — roll-film   cameras  

Drysdale,    S.    A.    and   others — dark-slides 

and    another — plate    racks  

Duohenne,      P.,      and      another— transparency 

album      

Dupuis,  E.  and  C. — cinematographs 
Enjolras,    L. — collodio-bromide   dry  plates 
Finlay,  O.  L.,  and  others — screen-plaies 

and   another — screen-plates 

Forbes,  Sir  0.   S.— daylight  development 


Ward,    H.    Snowden 

953,  976  ■ 
Warneuke,  Jean    ...    824  ( 


957 
47 

343 
516,  859 

...  746 

...  144 

...  559 

-  657 

Forbin,   V.,   and   another— transparency  album  343 

Fulton,   0. — cinematographs            55.** 

—  —  emulsion 840 

—  —  projection   apparatus 938 

stereo-cinematography           956 

Qassner.    J.,    and    another— cinematographs   ...  200 

Gaumont — cinematograph-phonograph    536 

Georges,  H.,  and  others — intaglio  printing      ...  440 

Glglio,  A.  de— cinematograph  mechanism       ...  998 

Goers,    O.    P. — changing-boxes       613 

Good,  A.,  and  another— bromide  printer         ...  8 

Oow,  O.  A. — exposure  calculators            578 

Graber,  E. — bromide  exposing,  eto.,  machine  ...  657 

Graf.  C.— anastigmata            481 

Griffin,  J.  J.,  and  Sons.  Ltd.,   and   another — 

titling   negatives       859 

Gunther,  L. — duplex  paper 597 

Hailes.  J.  F.,  and  another^— cinematographs  ...  47 
Halden .    J. ,    and    Co. ,    and    another— pri nti ng 

machine  747.  956 

Hamilton,    J.,    and    another— distorted    photo- 
graphs       344 

Hansen.    M.— cinematographs         7,47 

Hazell,  J. — dark-room  lamps         827 

Hepworth,  O.  M.— cinematographs         482 


9kQM 
PATENTS,  AUTHORS  Of-crmtimisd. 

Herzka,   A.— non  halation  plat«a 61i 

Hewitt,  P.   C— reflect^irs       ...    789 

Hirsch.    H.— cinematfigraphs  ...    747 

Hodgson.  H.  J —daylight  derelopment  ...       ...    180 

Holmes,  H..   and  others— shatters  860 

Hook.   F.- negative-carrier 6fi7 

Horsman,  V.  E.— cinematographs  ...       460 

Honghtons.  Ltd.,  and  others — shutters 868 

Howell.  H.— studio  gas  lamps        979 

Hunt,  H.,  and  another— cinematographs 30 

_ shutter  speM  regulator        46 

Hutchinson,   S.— view  finder  and  telemeter     ...    482 

Ives,  F.  E.— colour  prints  on  paper      483 

tripak    camera 440 

•Tantsch,  H. — copving  camera       200 

Jeapes,  W.  C— cinematographs     70 

Jennings,  W.  E.— cinematographs  ...        ...    200 

and   another — cinematographs       30 

Jochumsen.  O.  and  another — fccal-plone  shutter    385 

Johns.  A.  E.— developing  dishes 966 

Johnson,  F.  and  another — fireprooftng  fabrics    920 
Kamm.  L.— cinematograph  mechanism 289 

—  — cinematographs 329 

condensers  21^ 

Klaiber,  M. — cinematographs        311 

—  —  projection    lantern 146 

Kunze,  F. — exposure   indicators 600 

Lake,    W.    E.    and    another — distorted    photo- 
graphs      344 

Lamhie,  J. — repeating  back 124 

Leighton,  G.  W.  and  another— non-silver  paper    502 
Leumann,  R. — density  measurements  of  nega- 
tives         657 

Ley,  O.  A. — bromide  printing      161 

Liil,  H. — self-portrait  mirror        46 

Livesey,   F.   W. — lens-screens      222 

Lumiere  et  ses  Fils — quinone  intensifien      ...    460 

—  „  , screen  plates       666 

Luppe,  0.— photo-engraved  plates 918 

MacCallum,  H.  M.— drying  prints  613 

Mackay,    C.    T.    and    another— cinematograph 

photographic   apparatus 460 

Madaler.  F.  von  and  another— cinematograph- 
phonograph      537 

—  K.    von — cinematograph-phonograph 808 

Macke,  W.— dark-room  841 

Manissadjian,    H.    B.    and    another— cellulose 

films        367 

Maximowich,  S.  and  another — cinematographs    656 
"     '   "  ■  •  221 

957 
597 
47 
311 
367 
484 
198 
68 


Mazo.  E.  and  another— colour  process 
Meek,  J.   W.  and  others — dark-slides 

■  developing  apparatus  ...^ 

and  another — plate  racks  ... 

Merckens,  W. — celluloid  substitute 

and  another — cellulose  films 

Merrett,  J. — print   trimmers 
Mertens,  E. — etching  intaglio  plates 

rotary  photogravure 

Middleton.  T.  P. — cinematographs         ...      329,  1 

Mikmak,  P.  J. — folding  reflex        70 

Mouzon,  H.  D. — printing  cabine^. 32T 

Moy.   E.  F.  and  another — cinematographs     ...  537 

Murphy,  T.  J.— cinematographs 586 

Neill,  M. — film  envelopes      344 

—  daylight  development       899 

Newman,  A.  S.  and  another — reflex  camera  ...  536 

Newton,   M.  and  another— fireproofing  fabrics  920 

Nicholas  Power  Co. — cinematographs    747 

Nixon,  A. — process  copyboards      6 

Nilrnberger   Metall-und-Lackier   Waarenfabrik 

— cinematographs      459 

Oliver,  W.  E.— colour  cinematography 899 

Olson,  G.  R.— printing  apparatus 657 

Palmer,  H.  W.  H.— screen-plates 587 

Pearce,  G.  and  another— X-ray  stereoocope    ...  200 

Percy.  W.  H.— cinematographs      502 

Pfenninger,    0.,    and    another— colotir    photo- 
graphy             979 

Phillips,    W.    H.    and   others— dark-slides      ...  957 

Pi geon ,   L. — stereoscopes       764 

Pond,  E.  C. — photographic  meters 268 

Poulenc  Fr&res — dark-room  lamps 920 

Prana   Gesellschaft — cinematograph   mtclianism  979 

Pritchard.  G.— plate  or  film  carrier      656 

Prokudin-Gorsky,    S.   and   another — cinemato- 
graphs      666 

Prout,  G.  F.  and  others — shutters         888 

Reece,   H.   J. — cinematographs      537 

Reiser,  H. — dark-slides          483 

Rennie,  H.  W.— half-tone  plates 28 

Rice,  W.  G. — developing  dishes    506 

Richard,  J.  and  another— shutters         859 

■ shutter  release 450 

Robertson,  W.  A.  and  another — cinematographs  200 

Robin,  R.  A.— cinematographs      29 

Rosier,  C— mounting  prints         124 

Ross,  Ltd.,  and  another— folding  reflex 577 

Rossi.  C. — cinematographs    637 

Rotary  Photographic  Co..  Ltd.,  and  another— 

cinematograph-phonograph         537 

Ruth,    R.— screen- plates       386 

Saalburg,    C.    W. -multi  colour    photograTores 

326.558 

—  —  rotary    photogravure 102 

Sanderson.  E.  .V — portable  fltudio          441 

Schmitz,   A.— oil-painting   effects 879 

Schulze,    B.— cinematograph    albnm       840 

Seischab  and  Co. — oinematographa          71 

Sims,  R.  L.,  and  another— bromide  printer      ...  8 
Sinclair  and  Newman,  Ltd..   and   another— re- 
flex camera     536 

Smiles,   L.    E.— half-tone   screen 879 


INDKX. 
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PATCNTt,  AUTHORS  or-conltnutd. 

Smiih,   J.    H.— bleach-out   paper 

Spath,   C— colour    screen-fllm      ...       — .„  ■" 
Stuan,  J.,  and  anotl.er-focalplane  .hutter  ... 
Sur>-,   J.— colour   photography       ...       ...       ■•• 

Tauleigne,  A.  J.  B.,  and  another-colour  pro- 

TaTl".  W.',  and  "anotiiei— shutter  .peed  regu 

Tewdale,  P.  W.-^anging  bag    

TellkampJ.   A.-litho'  prooM» 
Thame*    Colour     Plate,    Ltd., 
«creen-plate« 


and 


233 

30 

386 

460 

221 

46 
8S9 
266 

144 

460 
859 
602 
979 
47 
268 


others— 
Th"m«°.Tc.,  ind  •.notber-cinematograph- 

TiininrJ.-<J»ylight  development  

?'^t".''an-d"lU\^lnematog™pha"-  ;:. 
TouD  Uier.  A.  J.-«ereo.copic  projection  ... 
To^OTd.  E.    C.  and  another-colour  photo- 

TrieSrDr.  W.-.ulphide  toning 

nvsse.  P.— cinematngraphs  ,.  "™iWtin,r  " 
Valentin.  A.,  and   others-intagho  prmting  ... 

Victor.  A.  F— cinematogranhB      

Walaachek.  R.-«olding  reflex       ■■_      ••• 
Wall    H     and  another— camera  cases 

^±nn-..'.nUnt%".    and  another- 

W^t[s^''H.' RTa^ranother-printlng  machin^e    ^ 

146 

145 
500 

577 
422 


979 
657 
614 
440 
536 
29 
181 
386 

200 


PO.P..  arc  lamps  for     

—  developing         '  "i,.  ^ Z 

—  emulsion  past^  (P"-'.,  „,,    "' 

Z^iS!i>^XZ:"c^'  -      ■■■      - 

ZS'tolS^^Sors^.onin^^aP.). 
_  sulphide  toning.     By    H.   Jenreys 

—  Therina.    IHord    (Rev.)       ...        ■■•        - 
_  Jhio  toning.     H.    E     Smith    (Cor.)      ... 

—  toning  after  fl»'?8  (^"^^^  h.  d!  Gow'er 

—  transferring  to  fabric.     By  n.  i/. 
Portraiture,  electric  ligM  

ideal  and  practical 


By  B.  Duhrkoop 


PAGB 

...  318 

...  99'! 

...  840 

...  233 

...  691 

...  777 

759,  775 
...  560 
...  8i)8 
...  48 
...  451 
...      38 

720,  740 
212 


Way    A.  C,  and  another— arc  lamps 
Weerti.  M.-daylight<flect  electric  lig 
wSnfter   Eigrneering  Co.,  and  another- 

arc-lamps  ...         ■■   .    • 

^:!;!She!d.1^:^fan'd''/rher_foidingrefle-. 

shutters ,:•■    ,  ■••  „  ■■ 

Wilkinson,  3.  and  A.-pnnting  frames 

Winter.  J.  H.— cinematographs    

Zeiss,  Carl— anastigmats      

fllm  packs 

four-lens  anastigmat 

three-lens    anastigmat...       ...       •;■        - 

Zerreiss,  J.,  and  others— intaglio  printing    ... 
Zollinger,  E.— cinematographs      


460 
311 
30 
267 
601 
440 
613 


conditions. 


510 
182 
471 
270 
349 
425 

631 

13 
657 
327 
931 


709 
1 
126 
960 
141 
230 
278 
198 
135 


224 
901 

324 

994 
765 
560 

732 


Patent-,  permanent  London  exhibition    ... 

—  photographic.  1910      ,„•> 

ralrntt.  Inmlor't  Adri'er  on  (Rev.)  ... 
I'alrnli.  rholnqrnphic.  Abttracts  (Rev.)  ... 
Paynetvpe.  w.iking  instructions  and  price* 

Permanent  printing  processes 

Permanganate  reducer,   advantages 
Persia,   cameras,    increased    demand 
Perspective  and    photography         ...        •.• 
Persulphate,  ammonium,   reducing  action.    By 

3.    W.    Dodgson       »»*•  gj 

Photo.chemistr>-     •        .-.        ■  -        

riwtoqramt  o1  the  Jenr,  1911-1912  (Rev.)  ...       ••. 
Photourap'i  stand  for  window  dressing.    By  u. 

Phol^«raphic"reprfKiuction,  the  general  problem. 

Bv  Lord   Rayleigh 

I'ho'n'rirttphir  Annual  (Rev.) 

riioliKimphy    (Rev.)       ...        .•       —      ,:•  ,.  ■" 
Vhototirarhy;   /(«   PrincipUt  and   AvpltcaUom 

Photogravure   and   lithography,   combined 

—  monochrome  and  colour.  Copperneld    ... 

—  multi^iolour.      Saalburg   (Pat.) 

—  rotary,    Mertens  (Pat.)      

Saalburg  (Pat.)     

V'andyck        

wallpaper.printing  ... 

Photo-mechanical    illustration,    evolution. 

A.  J.  Newton 

—  work,  examinations   in      

Photo-telegraphy  (See  Telegraphic  Irarumunon 

of  phtjtofjrapht). 
n^i'ir,  and  Chemittry,  Clau  Booki  (Rev.) 
I'l.  •'-rial  composition,  principles  and  ideal 

I'i)"..    frosen.    preventing      

fliiHii,  Familiar,  Life.  Hittoritt  (Rev.)    ... 
Plates.  Agfa,  Zimmermann  (Rev.) 

—  Criterion     (Rev.)       

—  hydrazine.    (See  Uydrazine) 

463,  605.  621,  677,  711 

—  multiplicity  of  brands.    By   Alfred  Watkins    530 

—  non.halation.    A.  Herska  (Pat.) 

—  nunit>ering  on    tour   (Anal.)      

—  (irtho-Non-Screen.  Paragon,  Ziegler  (Rev.)  ... 

—  Panchromatic,    IKord    (Rev.)      

—  Paragon,  Zeigler  (Rev.)     

—  Phumix,   Leto    (Rev.)  

—  Portrait.  Empire.  Leto  (Rev.)    

—  ProfMsional.    Ortffln  (Rev.)        

—  Warwick    (Rev.) 
Platinotype.  modiflcations  in. 

—  Works.  Congress  visit 
Platinum,   Canadian 

—  paper,    Gevaert    (Rev.) 
Lustra  (Eev.)    ... 

—  price,  etc  

—  pmductioa  in  Russia 

—  residues,    recovering 

Poi*r>ning,  chemical  (Cor.) 

Poisonous  substances,  new  conditions  of  sale  ... 
Poitpvin,   A.   L..    and  hia  work.    By  J.   Water. 

•»«»•      ~       993 


54 
250,  860 


747 

...    966 

8 

...    161 

250,  860 

Ltd. 

...    859 

...    242 

...    784 

...    955 

745,  763 

160 

256 

45 

45 

997 

438 


...  165 
326,  558 
68.  784 
...  102 
...  693 
...  671 
By 
...  150 
648.  666 


269 

374 
1 
201 
241 
240 


614 
162 
749 
538 
615 
443 
539 
636 
241 
79 
416 
...    751 
...    367 
...    9SS 
6 
...    975 
446.  580 
.906.  909.  922.  942 
-      ■  767 


^J^%.''Z'£l'ierZati.e>re.er.ed,Lan. 

tern-slides.) 

Postage    stamps,    new,    defects       

Postcard  trade,  German  ... 

?o    Srds  for  'profit.     By  J-   Everton      

Press  photographer's    successful    lawsuit  ■• 
--and  Journalists'   Union,  membership      ... 
Press    photography    (Soc.)       ...        V'  ._''j„  fnr 
Price-lists,  re-orders,  and    UfS<-sted  remedy  for 

copying  evil.     By  N.  Ashford    .  

Printers,     photographic,      working 

Print'ingWp'aratus.'    G.R.  Olson  (Pat.) 

—  cabinet.    H.  D.  Mouzon  (Pat.)    ... 

—  frame,  dark-room  board     ...        .■■ 

non-slip,  Wilkinson  (Pat.)      .-. 

pad  (Cor.)     

—  machine.    Busam  (Pat.)     ...        ...  „„xi,„„ 

continuous.     Halden  and  Co.  and  another 

(Pat.)      

electric    (Pat.)       

Good  (Pat.) 

Lev  (Pat.)     ■■■        

Thebugraph,  Janzer  (Rev.)     ...        .- 

—  titles  on   negatives.     Griffin  and    hons, 

and  another  (Pat.) 

Process  apparatus,    Ross    (Rev.)      

—  assistants  in      

—  camera,    Tillcy    (Rev.)        

—  emplovment,    in        ■■.        "■ 

—  illustration,  evolution.    By  A.  J.  Newton 

—  lens.    Dallmeyer,    Hunter's    (Rev.) 

—  schools,   foreign  

—  studios,  system  in     

Proctm    Year-Booh    (Rev.)       

Processions,  photographing     ■-■ 

Professional      competition,      P.P.A.      members, 

Marion 

—  exhibit  at  Horticultural  Hall     

—  photographers'  current  methods  

Professional  Photographers'  Association,  annual 

meeting  

— Congress  (see  Congress). 

council  meetings  72,  128,  332,  425 

— Edinburgh  branch     

general    meeting        

officers      

—  policy  of.    T.  Drummond  Shiels  (Cor.) 

•  president  (portrait), 

Profit,  postcards  for.    By  J.  Everton    

Projection    {See   Lantern-Projection). 

Proofs  and  positions  in  professional  portraiture    154 

—  defacing 

Protamol    raountant       

Pyro  developer  (Anal.)  

. Gear's  formula      

neutral  sulphite     

tropical  

universal  (Anal.)  

—  stains  on  fingers,  preventing  (Anal.) 


Reflex   camera,    folding.    Voigtlander   (Kev.) 

Walaschek    (Pat.) 

jubilee  ...        ■•■        • 

Minex   C.    .Warns  (Rev.)  ■■■        - 

Minex.    tropical.   Adams    (««':)■;• 

Miniature,  Challenge,    L  zars  (Rev.) 

-_  non-focal-plane.    N.S.     Sinclair       ... 

Planex,   City    Sale    (Rev.)       ...        - 

Professional,  City  Sale  (Rev.)     ... 

,  Piano,   Lancaster    (Rev.)  

range  of   power     .^        

Ross,  new  model  (Rev.)  •■•        ■•• 

separable.     C.  G.  L.  Cator  (Pat.)     ... 

Reflex  cameras,  exhibition  ...  •.■  ; ■  ■  . 
Relief  writing  pen,  Scriptor,  Janzer  (Rev.) 
Relief-effect  postcards  as  advertisements 


794 
565,  679 
...      83 

445 


PA6B 

...     462 
...      29 
...    698 
...     245 
...    252 
...    257 
245,  536 
...    843 
...    290 
...    248 
...    263 
...    243 
...    482 
...    267 
...     257 
745,  783 
Re-orders.  price-UstsJ  andVuggested  remedy  for 

copving  evil.     By  N.  Ashford     ...        ...        ■■■    Ml 

Repeating  back,  adjustable.     J.  Lambie  (Pat.)...    124 
Re.searcli,   openings  for  ...        ...        ■•■ 

Residues,     practical    treatment       ...  -^^o 

Retoucher,  art  of.    By  0.  Weisman 
Retouchers'  grievances  (Cor.)  ...      .  ... 

Retouching  mouth,   expression,   improving. 

A.    Whiting      

—  practical  hints  (Soo.)  ....        .••        ■■■        ■;■ 
Reversal  and  re-reversal :    action  of  light    and 

development.      By  J.    Sterry      

—  bv  dichroic  fog  (Cor.)  ...        ■.•        ...        •■■ 

—  cause  and   remedy.     By  E.  Sanger  Shepherd    603 

—  enlarged  negatives     98,  lH,  168 

—  experiments.     H.  J.  Channon     ...    61/ 

—  lantern-slides   by     (Anal.)  38,    48 

Bv  H.    D'Arcv  Power 21,  166,  194 

—  researches    on     "       478,  496,  556,  572,  590 

Reversed    and  Film  Negatives  (Rev.)      387 

Reversed  negatives  direct  by  development  after 

fixing.     By  A.  and  L.  Lumiere  and  A.  Seye 
wetz         

Roof,  studio,  making  watertight  (Cor.) 

Rotary  printers  (See  Printing  machines). 

Rough    prints,    half-tones    from       

Royal  .\cademy,  portraits  at. 

Royal  photographs   in   schools,   value       

Royal  Photographic  Society,  annual  meeting  .. 

— ' attendance    of    officers 

election.     D.    English    (Cor.) 


By 


325 


820 
34 


851 
...      34 

...    839 

...  338 
...  188 
...  127 
...  85 
90,  109 


520 
378 
234 

197 


QmSHTDRONE,   preparation       
Quinone   intensifiers.    Lumi^e    (Pat.) 


■  reducer 


273 
460 


By  W.  B.  Smith 


RABBIT,  JACK,  Adventures  of  (Rev.)         ...    842 
Racks,  plate.    Meek  and  another  (Pat.)    ...      47 

Radio.activity,  early  experiments 602 

Rau,  W.  H.,  an  appreciation.  By  H.  S.  Ward  947 
Redesdale,  Lord,  presidential  address  ...  891,  911 
Reducer,  ammonium   persulphate.      By  J.    W. 


—  Fellowship  ...'      504 

medal    for  stereoscopic  slides      576 

officers       128 

Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition,  colour 

section     359 

■  general  section         77,  108,  357 

lectures  361 

natural  history  section 350 

pictorial  section 355,  379 

■ process  section       359 

processes  at 

—  — professional    section       

Royal    photographs    (Cor.)       

—  — .  scientific   section  

trade    exhibits       

R.P.S.  Meetings  : 

Affiliation  exhibition  prints.     W.   J.  Morgan.. 

Algeria  to  the  Sahara.     F.  G.   Newmarsh     .. 

Alpine  photography.     C.  Atkin  Swan     

Art  and  the  exact  sciences.     Lord  Redesdale 

786,  891,  911 

Biological     photography       31 

Dark-room,    fitting    up,    discussion       767 

Fogging  power  of  developers.     C.  E.  K.  Mees 
and  C.  Welborne  Piper     

High-power  photo-micrography.     Max    Poser... 

Lincoln.     E.  W.  Harvey   Piper 


363 
359 
273 
360 
361 

147 
88 
11 


312 
50 
164 


Dodgson 

—  for    preserving    detail        

—  mercury  (Soc.)  

Lumiere        

—  permanganate,   advantages 

—  quinone,   Lumiere       

—  re-development  

Reflected  light  in  camera     

Reflections,  avoiding  in   reproductions 
Reflectors  and   screens,  arrangement 

—  light-transforming.    Cooper    Hewit*. 
Reflex  camera,  Buscb  Special  (Rev.) 

copying  with    (Cor.)      

extension.    Soho,   Marion   (Rev.) 

fixed   transparent    mirror   for 

folding.     Brandsma  (Pat.)     ... 

Mikmak  (Pat.)  

Ross    (Pat)       


593,  742 
...  456 
...  906 
...  909 
...    278 


...  67 

...  612 

...  170 

26,  786 
...      50 

...  294 

...  257 
...      27 

...  534 
...      70  i 

...  577  I 


Modem  pict-orial  photography.     J.  C.  Warburg    828 

Oil  transfer  prints  by  R.   Demachv      443 

Open-air  statues  in  London.     F.   W.  Hill     ...    223 
Optical   glass  (Traill-Taylor  lecture).     Dr.  W. 

Rosenhain         883 

Photography  of  spectra.     F.  Stanley     72 

Photo-micrography    from    the     popular     side. 

A.   E.   Smith     806 

President's  address,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  786,  891,  911 
Primary  batteries  and  small  electric  lamps  for 

the  dark-room.     E.  A.  Salt  and  W.  H.  Smith    107 
Relationship    between   size     of    particles    and 

colour  of  image.     Chapman  Jones     182 

Reticulation   of  gelatine  obtained  by  the  use 
of     various     chromates     and     bichromates. 

W.  T.    Wilkinson      863 

Reversal  and  its  remedy.    E.  Sanger-Shepherd    463 

Reversal  and  re-reversal.     J.   Sterry     732 

Scrambles    around    Zermatt.      Dr.    H.    Roger- 
Smith      921 

Spain.     F.  G.  Newmarch     844 

Studio,    fitting    up.      D.    Butt       961 

Surface.brightness  :   its  measurement  and    its 
application  to  .photography.     J.  S.  Dew  and 

V.  H.   Mackinney      270 

Telephotography.  "Dr.  C.  R.  Atkin  Swan       ...    940 
Theory  of  section  shutter-blades  and  iris  dia- 

pliragms.     C.   F.   Lan-Davis         203 

Vintsohgau  and  the  Oetz  Vallev 980 

Wedge-screens.      W.    B.    Ferguson    and   F.    F. 

Renwick  903 

Rundschau  and    Mitleilungen,   amalgamation...    941 


SAFE-LIGHTS,  darkroom,  theory  and  practice. 
By  A.  P.  H.  Trivelli  474,  494,  533,  628,  777,  872, 


Scottish    Federation,     meetings' 
Scottish  National  Exhibition.. 


961 
62.  183 
93,  165 


bappIameDt,  TBI  British  Jodrnal  or  Pbotoorapbt,  Decamtwr  !9,  Mil.      IND£fX. 


rii 


Scottish    Photo-Piotorlal   Circle      ...         370,  787,  808 

Scottish    Salon      52,  737,  793 

Scrcenolcne,  Vanguard  (Rev.)         903 

Screen,    head,   from   disused   head-rest 325 

—  specinien,  reception-room,  Marion  (Rev.)  ...  805 
Screens    and   reflectors,   arrongenient       170 

—  lens-,  diffused  deflnition,  F.  W.  Livesey  (Pat.)  222 
Screen. plates,  colour    (See  Colour  I'hotographi/ 

tcreen-platei.) 

Sculpture,   photo-,   Italian   invention       165 

Scum-like  markings  in  tank  development.     By 

F.    F.    Renwick       96,  115 

Sea,  developing  negatives  at  (Anal.)       538 

Seals,  advertising,  photographers.  Sharp  Walker 

(Rev.)     153 

—  Coronation,    Butcher    (Rev.)       346 

Semone,  Romance  of  (Rev.) 842 

Secession,  l*ondon  131,  362 

Second-hand  apparatus,  precautions       414 

Seeing  before  the  event  (Cor.) 

457,  606,  521,  542,  562,  617,  638 
Selftoning  paper,  Goldono,  Griffin  (Rev.)         ...    291 

profes-sional   advantages  133 

Shop  windows,  photographing  171,  186,  205,  224,  294 
Shops  Bill  and  professional  photographers 

394,  407,  409 

•  and    Scottish    studios 520 

Showcase,  art  in.    By  C.  H.  Claudy 140 

—  novelties  230 

—  specimens  for 926 

Shutter    blinds,    repairing 312,  314 

—  bulbs,    repairing        333 

—  diaphragm,     wiiitehead  (Pat.) 422 

efficiency       210,  273,  354,  450,  834 

spied  regulator.    W.  Hunt  (Pat.)      46 

—  focal-plane,  Prout    (Pat.) 869 

.Stuart    (Pat.)         386 

speed    (Anal.)       222 

—  instantaneous.      Colardeau    (Pat.)        859 

—  .Multi-speed  r.    focal-plane  ...         546,  618,  637 

—  release,  automatic.    Colardeau  (Pat.) 459 

— •  —  distance,  Primus,  Butcher  (Rev.) 31 

—  speed  markings   (Cor.)       846,  864,  885 

tests   at   National    Physical    Laboratory  ...    307 

tests.     By  T.   Smith       60,  701,  722,  757 

— ■ vibrating      singing     flames.       By     L. 

Benoist 949 

—  studio,  types     546 

Silicate  substratum,  iridescent  markings  (Cor.) 

185,  225 

Silk,  sensitising  and  printing  (Anal.) 239 

Silvering    mirrors  546,  664,  681,  758 

Sinclair  Signpost  (Rev.)         52 

Sink,    dark-room  767,  773 

Size  of  particle  and  colour  of  image,  relation- 
ship.    By   Chapman   Jones       339,  381 

Sketch  combination  portraits  469 

—  negatives,   .\u(ogravette,  Duran    (Rev.)      ...    241 

—  portrait    methods       •  236 

Skv  and  foreground,  equalising  exposure.     By 

■  F.     Aehard       300j  297 

Slack-time  suggestions  18 

SiiKike  nuisance  and  photography 864 

.Snow,    reflection  of  ultra-violet  rays       289 

.Soar's  metho<l  of  intaglio  printing 122 

Solarisation,  experiments.     By  O.  A.  Perley. 

478,  496,  556,  572,  590 

H.  J.    Channon   (Cor.) 617 

Sound-waves,  from  vibrating  flame,  records  of  ...  989 
Specimen  screen,  reception-room,  Marion  (Rev.)  805 
Specimens,  indexing  negatives  for 38.  90 

—  systematic   clearance  319 

Spectroscopy,  progress  in  astronomical  research 

(Soc.)     332 

Spellman,  D.  D.,  new  studio 795 

Spherical  aberration,  testing 602 

Spirit,  industrial,  photographic  use  733 

—  mantle  burner,  Luna,  Hughes  (Rev.) 10 

lamps  for  home  portraiture  (Anal.) 9 

S/iorts  Records,  Book  of  (Rev.)         349 

Spots,  negative,  cause  and  remedy  (Anal.)    ...    517 

Spotting    brushes,   testing       489 

Stains,  brown,  on  prints  and  negatives 987 

standardisation  of  apparatus         374 

Starch  and  albumen  mountant,  Protamol       ...      44 

Starting  business,  suggestions  510 

Stationery,  characteristics.  By  E.  L.  Fichtner  835 
Stereoscope,   Dixie,  prismatia     By  A.    Lockett      63 

—  Pigeon   (Pat.) 754 

—  .X-ray.    Watson  (Pat.)         200 

Stereoscopic  cinematography 802,  956 

—  prints,  commercial  uses  (Cor.)  ...  595,  717 
evidential  value  of.     By  A.  Lockett       ...    645 

—  projection.     Dickinson   (Pat.)      747 

Toupillier  (Pat.) 268 

—  photography,  plea  for  (Soo.)         992 

—  work  and  R.P.S.  exhibition  (Cor.)      150 

Stock  taking    and   stock-keeping       986 

Storage  boxes  for  wet  weather  966 

negative,  Kxpress  (Kev.)  244 

—  negatives.     By  G.   Watmough    Webster      231,  273 

^  sensitive  papers.      Brown   (Pat.)  47 

Street  photography  and  careless  driving 333 

Stripping  collodion  paper.     By  F.  Formstecher    457 

—  films  from  negatives  (Anal.)       330 

Structural  alterations,  damages  and  loss 347 

Studio    accessory,    camera   stand 167 

—  blinds,  types     586 

—  business  methods.    By  L.  Siebencck 935 

—  cameras,    suggested     improvements    ...       490,  521 

—  construction  and  decoration.    By  D.  Butt  417,  431 


rAOi 

Studio  decoration  and  (amiture      165 

—  fittings     236,  961 

—  furniture,  Seymour,  Terry  (Rev.)      291 

—  ground  glass,   disadvantages      94 

—  high-class,    running,    successfully.       By    L. 

Haweis 568 

—  modern   American.     By    H.    Snowden    Ward    795 

—  mukum-inparvo,  Pirie    Macdonald.     By   H. 

Snowden  Ward        815 

—  ordinary  room  as      890 

—  portable.     Sanderson  (Pat.)        *41 

—  re-decoration    933 

—  seats.     Kodak   (Rev.)  958 

—  shutters,  types  546 

—  suggestions.     By  A.  P.  Boardman      283 

—  system  in.     By  P.    King 473 

By  G.  W.  Harris       116 

—  temperature,  regulating    319 

—  work,  hints,  miscellany.    By  B.  W.  Eddy    ...      99 

Substralcne,  Vanguard   (Rev.)  766 

Sulphide  toning  (Soc.) 164 

barium  sulphide.      By  R.   Namias...       324,  350 

—  —  bichromate  bleacher  (Anal.) 672 

C.C.  effects  on  gaslight 939 

development  for 364 

gaslight  prints      759 

liltis  gold  (.\nal.) 861 

p.O.P.  .  ...        759,  775 

preparation,    odourless,    Johnson    (Rev.)...    560 

single.solution.     Blake  Smith  139 

—  Mimosa,  Kudowsky  (Rev.) 49 

selenium    (Pat.)        833 

Triepel  (Pat.) 657 

regularity    of  tone   (Anal.) 921,  926 

—  —  thioantimnniate      _--■     7'5 

thiomolybdate       770,  776 

thiostannate  776 

•  thiotungstate         776 

Sulphite,  soda,  decomposition  and  preservation 

622,  678,  718,  739 

—  solution,  testing  strength 813,  870 

—  neutral.     H.  W.  Bibbs  (Cor.)      754 

—  testing     945 

Sunburnt  sitters,  suitable  plates 677 

Sunday  closing  and  cut  prices  (Cor.)   ...       618,  659 

I  —  — ^  of  studios  and  Shops  Bill 

I  394,  407,  409,   445,  465,  505,  521,  541,  582 

I Scotland       409.  520 

—  opening  120,  164 

!  —  photographic  trading  (Cor.) 

I  12,  33,  54,  90.  109,  130,  149.  184.  294,  350,  427 

!  Surrey,  photographic  survey,  Guildford 504 

Sussex,  photographic  survey,    annual   report  ...    203 

Swedish  contemporary,  new 389 

Svstem  in  the  studio.    By  G.  W.  Harris 116 


TALES  of  the  Untamed  (Rev.)      B42 
Tank  development   (See  Developing    tank). 
Telegraphic  transmission  of  photographs.   Baker 

(Pat.)      "3 

Rosing     ^'"^ 

Telemeter  and  view-finder,  combined.    Hutchin- 
son   (Pat.)       •  ■    Jf2 

Telephoto  lens,    Adon,  Dallmcyer  (Rev.)         256,  331 
Bis-Telar.  Busch  (Rev.)  50 

—  —  commercial    uses  

—  —  distortion   with.     F.  H.   Evans  (Cor.) 
E.    A.   and    G.   R.  Reeve  (Or.) 

—  for    professionals 


simplified  (Anal.)  

Tele-vision     

Temperature    of    studio,    regulating        

—  preserving  in  development  

Text-book,    model  

Thames  colour   plate  (See  Colour  Photography 

screen-platea). 
Thermo-development.     (See  Development,   time, 

thermo). 
Thermometers,       photographic,      Agathos      Co. 

(Rev.)      

Thioantimoniates   in   sulphide  toning      

Thiocarbamide  toning  bath  for  P.O.P.  (Anal.)... 

(See  also  Sulphide  Toning.) 

Thiomolvbdatc    toning 

gaslight.    H.  E.  Smith  (Cor.)  

Thiostannate     (sulphide)    toning.      (See     Suf- 

phide  toning). 

Thiotungstates  in  sulphide  toning  

Three.colour  blocks,  history 

without  handwork  

—  effects  from  two  printings  

-—  filters,  registers  in     

(See  alto  Colour  Photography). 

Throne,    studio    accessory       

Time  development  (See  Development). 
Time-exposure    valve,    Dallmeyer    (Rev.) 
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SUM  MAE  Y. 

The  need  of  keeping  stock  of  plates  in  a  dry  condition  is 
emphasised  in  a  note  on  page  2. 

Further  correspondence  on  Sunday  work  in  photographic  studios 
will  be   found  on  page  12. 

An  appeal  for  better  conditions  for  the  photographer's  printer 
IS  made  on  page  13. 

A  hint  on  the  prevention  of  frozen  water-pipes  is  given  on  page  1. 

Two  further  papers  on  time  development  recently  read  before  the 
Koyal  Photographic  Society  are  reprinted  this  week.     (P.  3.) 

Attempts  are  proposed  in  Russia  for  the  regulation  of  the 
platinum  mining  industry,   with  a   view  to  benefit  the  producers. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber  has  retired  from  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Southampton  Camera  Club,  the  success  of  which  body  in  the  past 
has  so  largely  been  the  result  of  his  untiring  efforts.     (P.    11.) 

An  analysis  of  th^  photographic  patents  published  in  1910  affords 
some  indication  of  !he  progress  of  photographic  invention.     (P.   1.) 

Some  lessons  may  be  derived  from  the  work  of  the  early 
miniature  painters.     (P.  2.) 

Further  notes  on  printing  on  the  metal  in  half-tone  block-making 
figure  under  "Photo-Mechanical  Notes."     (P.  6.) 

At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  last  Dr.  C. 
Atkin  Swan  gave  a  lively  account  of  his  methods  of  Alpine  photo- 
graphy.    (P.  11.)  "^        ^ 

>Iechani8m  for  a  rapid  bromide  printer  is  described  under 
'Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  8.) 

A  concluding  review  of  the  photographs  shown  at  the  Scottish 
Salon  is  given  on  page  7. 


"  CoLOtm-PHOTOGHAPHT  "    SUPPLEMENT. 

Some  notes  on  the  perception  of  colour  are  deserving  of  study 
in  view  of  the  often  contradictory  opinions  expressed  in  regard 
to  colour  photographs.     (P.   1.) 

Mr.  Howard  Farmer,  in  a  recent  paner  in  "  Penrose's  Annual," 
refers  to  the  conditions  for  the  reproduction  of  Autochromes  on 
paper.     (P.  3.) 

The  use  of  a  locket,  or  case,  suitable  for  small  Autochrome 
transparencies,  is  a  hint  which  the  professional  photographer  might 
well  take.     (P.  4.)  r         e     r  6 

.\n  optical  filter-plate  has  been  suggested.     (P.  4.) 

A  French  worker  revives  the  suggestion  uf  a  white  backing  card 
when   exiK)sing   Autochromes.     {P.   7.) 


EX    CATHEDRA 

Frost    Bursts.     "  As    the    days    lengthen    so    the    cold 
strengthens,"  says  an  old  proverb,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  spring  will  arrive  before  the  usual  number 
of  water  pipes  have  been  fractured  by  .the  frost.     It  may 
seem  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  draw  attention  to  the 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  burst  pipes  or  to  minimise 
the  damage  which  may   arise   from   them,    but  there    are 
always  those  who  procrastinate,  even  among  photographers. 
Except  in  newly  erected  buildings,  past  experience  has  prob- 
ably led  to  covering  all  outside  pipes  with  felt,  sacking, 
or  some   other  non-conductor   of   heat   or  cold,    but   it  is 
always  advisable  to  overhaul  this  to  see  that  no  portion  has 
been  displaced.       The  next  thing  is  to  locate  the  shut-o£E 
.tap  for  the  whole  premises  and  to  see  that  it  is  well  oiled 
and  in  good  order,   so  that  in  case  of  a  burst  the  water 
may  be  instantaneously  cut  off.       In   case  of   frost  it  is 
advisable  to  examine  all  pipes  and  to  see  if  there  is  any 
sign  of  a  fracture  so  that  it  may  be  repaired  before  the 
thaw  comes.     If  possible  it   is   advisable  to   shut  off  the 
main  supply  and  to  turn  on  all  taps  and  allow  the  pipes  to 
empty  themselves  at  night.  Where  this  is  not  possible  owing 
to  there  being  a  cistern  which  would  have  to  be  emptied 
also,  the  risk  may  be  reduced  by  allowing  a  small  stream  to 
run  from  the  taps  all  night,  but  in  cases  of  hard  frost  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  water  freezing  in  the  sink,  and  the 
remedy  being  worse  than  the  disease.     An  excellent  plan 
which  we  have  found  to  work  well  is  to  place  two  or  three 
small  lamps  near  .the  entrance  of  the  pipes  into  the  build- 
ing, so  that  the  heat  is  conducted  outside  and  retained  by 
the  felt  covering.     A  lamp  with  a  one-inch  wick  will  warm 
several  yards  of  pipe  sufRciently  to  prevent  freezing.     It  is 
very  advisable  to  have  a  tap  fitted  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  cistern  so  that  in  case  of  a  burst  .the  flow  of  water 
may  be  stopped  before  much  damage  is  done  and  while 
the  split  is  repaired. 


The  Patents 
of    a 
Year. 


Some  time  ago  we  gave  a  short  analysis 
of  the  photographic  patents  of  1909,  and 
a  comparison  of  this  with  a  similar 
analysis  for  1910  is  rather  interesting.  The  total  is  greater 
for  1910,  as  the  subjects  dealt  with  number  215  as  against 
181  for  the  previous  year.  As  might  be  expected,  cine- 
matography heads  the  list,  the  number  having  increased 
from  fifty-two  to  fifty-nine,  though  .the  percentage  is  practi- 
cally the  same.  In  1909,  next  to  cinematography  came 
daylight  development  with  seventeen  patents,  but  in  1910 
the  to.tal  drops  to  only  four,  which  rather  suggests  that 
tanks  for  development  have  reached  the  point  beyond  which 
there  is  no  need  for  further  improvement.  Screen 
plate  patents  have  also  dropped  from  thirteen  to 
six,  while  colour  work  generally* has  advanced  from  four 
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to  six  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  results  do  not  show  much 
progress.  Camera  patents  are  the  same  as  before,  .twelve, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  eight  of  the  twelve  for  1910 
are  concerned  with  reflex  cameras.  The  most  remarkable 
increase  seems  to  be  in  connection  with  printing  methods 
and  apparatus,  the  specifications  for  which  total  twenty- 
five.  Process  work  is  also  very  active  with  seventeen  patents. 
while  twelve  concerning  the  projection  lantern  and  its 
accessories  suggest  a  revival  of  interest  in  projection  work. 
Lens  patents  drop  from  seven  in  1909  to  four  in  1910, 
white  shutters  increase  from  five  to  eight.  Phototelegraphy 
also  shows  increased  attention,  as  the  patents  have  increased 
from  four  to  six,  but  stereoscopy  shows  a  drop  from  seven 
to  five.  It  should  be  remembered  .that  the  information 
derivable  from  a  study  of  the  published  patents  is  a  little 
behind  the  time,  for  publication  usually  does  not  .take  place 
until  after  the  article  is  introduced  to  the  market.  We  can 
therefore,  to  some  extent,  check  the  conclusions  suggested 
by  what  we  know  of  facts.  For  example,  the  increase  in 
colour  patents  can  be  discounted  in  view  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  practically  no  new  processes  have  been  introduced, 
while  we  know  .that  in  other  cases  progress  has  been  made 
even  though  the  patents  are  fewer.  Generally,  however, 
the  figures  seem  to  very  fairly  indicate  the  directions  in 
which  photographic  interests  are  .tending. 

*  ♦  * 

Damp  Spots.  A  correspondent  has  sent  us  some  pla.tes 
by  a  first-class  maker  which  he  says  were 
covered  with  semi-transparent  spots  upon  development. 
He  says  that  they  were  stored  with  other  plates  of  smaller 
sizes  and  the  same  age  which  are  perfectly  clean,  and  asks 
us  whether  we  can  locate  the  .trouble.  This  is  quite  easy 
to  do.  The  spo.ts  are  caused  by  damp.  The  whole-plates 
on  which  they  occur  are  packed  with  tissue  paper 
separators,  and  these  we  found  to  be  quite  moist ;  the  half- 
and  quarter-plates  have  .the  usual  card  slip  separators  at 
the  edges  only.  Such  trouble  can  be  avoided  by  storing 
in  a  dry  place,  and  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Howard  Parmer  many  years  ago,  when  it  was 
demonstrated  that  a  plate  exposed  immediately  after  being 
dried  gave  not  only  a  negative  of  better  quality  but  gained 
appreciably  in  sensitiveness.  If  we  are  to  have  a  continu- 
ance of  the  damp  weather  which  we  have  now  endured  for 
many  weeks,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  photographer 
whose  consumption  of  plates  is  not  rapid,  to  keep  his  stock 
in  a  calcium  box,  which  may  be  conveniently  adapted  from 
a  tin  trunk  or  uniform  case  by  putting  an  enamelled  dish 
with  a  pound  or  two  of  commercial  chloride  of  calcium  in 
the  bottom.  When  the  calcium  shows  signs  of  becoming 
damp  the  dish  should  be  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  gas 
stove.  The  contents  will  liquefy  and  should  be  kept  stirred 
until  dry,  and  while  warm  replaced  in  the  box.  Such  a  box 
ia  not  only  useful  for  drying  plat«s  or  paper,  but  may  be 
Ii80d  for  drying  wet  negatives  and  carbon  tissue. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mora  Llffht.  The  attractive  fronts  and  lavish  display 
„  .        .  °f    electric    light    shown    by    the    many 

electric  theatres  "  throughout  .the  country  causes  one  to 
draw  comparisons  between  Ahem  and  the  poorly  illuminated 
showcaaes  of  most  photographers,  even  those  who  cultivate 
an  evening  business.  The  new  and  cheap  class  of  photo- 
graphers seems  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  bright-looking 
show,  but  some  of  the  older  ones  who  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  competition  apparently  do  not.  One  of  our  friends  who 
was  complainins  of  dull  times  was  illuminating  his 
windows  with  a  single  metallic  filament  lamp  in  each,  so 
that  one  hardly  realised  that  the  premises  were  open  for 
business,  while  his  cheap  rival  was  using  at  least  .twenty 
times   the  volume  of  light.       Brightness   need   not   mean 


vulgarity,  and  the  general  public  is  not  yet  educated  up  to 
•the  point  of  regarding  dingy  draperies  as  the  hall  mark 
of  high  art. 

1   m  I 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  EARLY  MINIATURISTS. 

Now  that  the  Christmas  rush  is  over  a  little  more  leisure 
may  be  expected,  and  many  of  our  readers  might  do  worse 
than  look  up  in  .the  nearest  public  library  to  which  they 
have  access  some  of  the  works  on  various  pictorial  arts. 
There  are  many  such  books,  volumes  in  some  cases  which 
being  out  of  print  are  not  readily  purchasable,  and  in 
others  which  are  too  expensive  in  proportion  to  .their  use- 
fulness, and  the  reference  department  of  a  public  librarj' 
affords  a  capital  means  of  consulting  them.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  Treatise  on  Painting,  for  example,  contains  many 
excellent  hints  on  lighting  the  head  and  managing  the 
background,  hints  to  which  we  hope  to  refer  again  at  an 
early  date.  We  have  been  reading  Davenport's  little  book 
on  "  Miniatures,"  and  found  many  points  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  modem  producer  of  the  small  portrait,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  photographer  of  .to-day  occupies 
the  place  which  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  particu- 
larly the  eighteenth  centuries  was  taken  by  the  miniature 
painter.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  such  point :  Nicholas 
Hilliard,  who  painted  for  Henry  VIII.  and  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  asked  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  v/hether  it 
were  possible  to  show  in  a  miniature  whether  a  man  were 
tall  or  short.  Hilliard  explained  how  this  could  be  done, 
and  among  other  quaint  reasons  he  says  :  "  a  little  man 
ha.th  also  commonly  short  legs  and  thighs  in  comparison 
to  his  bulke  of  body  or  head ;  but  though  the  head  be 
as  great  as  the  tall  man's,  yet  shall  his  form,  and  face,  and 
countenance  be  far,  otherwise,  easy  enough  to  discern. 
The  tall  man  hath  commonly  low  shoulders,  long  shanks, 
.thighs,  arms,  hands,  and  feet."  It  is  apparent  that  "  like- 
ness "  was  secured  not  only  by  studying  the  face  and 
expression  but  also  by  observing  the  characteristics  of  the 
body  and  its  individuality  of  pose. 

Another  interesting,  though  somewhat  curious,  point  in 
all  the  early  miniatures  is  the  absence  of  shadows  in  the 
face.  The  lighting  is  flat,  and  the  portrait  depends  for  its 
verisimilitude  on  truth  of  line  and  colour  alone.  This 
emphasis  of  line  and  absence  of  shadow  is  noticeable  in 
the  work  of  Holbein.  Hilliard  recalls  a  conversation  with 
Queen  Elizabeth :  "  when  first  I  came  in  her  Highness' 
presence  to  draw,  who  after  showing  me  how  she  noticed 
great  difference  of  shadowing  in  the  works  of  sundry 
nations,  and  that  the  Italians,  who  had  the  name  to  be 
the  cunningest  and  to  draw  best,  shadowed  not,  requiring 
of  me  .the  reason  of  it,  seeing  that  best  to  show  oneself 
needeth  no  shadow  of  place  but  rather  the  open  light.  To 
which  I  granted  and  affirmed  that  shadows  in  pictures  were 
indeed  caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  place,  or  coming  in  of 
the  light  at  some  small  or  high  window,  which  many 
workmen  (i.e.,  painters)  covet  to  work  in  for  ease  to  their 
sight  and  to  give  unto  them  a  grosser  line  and  maketh  the 
work  imboss  well  and  show  very  well  afar  off,  which  .to 
Limning  work  needeth  not  because  it  is  viewed  of  necessity 
in  hand,  near  unto  the  eye."  After  this  explanation  the 
Queen  chose  to  sit  for  her  portrait  in  an  open  alley  of  the 
garden  where  there  was  no  shadow  from  trees  or  any  other 
object.  This  suggestion  that  for  small  work  a  more  deli- 
cate lighting,  and  consequently  softer  contrasts,  is  appro- 
priate, reserving  forcible  effects  of  light  and  shade  for 
larger  pictures,  is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  Workers  of 
cultivated  perception  know  that  there  is  usually  one  size 
which  best  suits  a  picture,  and  that,  if  over  enlarged,  loss 
of  effectiveness  results.  The  matter  is  undoubtedly  one 
which  will  bear  thinking  about. 
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Notwithstanding  his  advocacy  of  the  open  light  Milliard 
did  not  blind  himself  to  the  value  of  shadow  in  pictorial 
work,  for  he  allows  that  "  if  a  very  well  favoured  woman 
stands  in  a  place  where  there  is  great  shadow,  yet  showeth 
she  lovely,  not  because  of  the  shadow,  but  because  of  her 
sweet  favour  consisting  in  the  line  or  proportion,  even  that 
little  which  the  light  scarcely  showeth  greatly  pleaseth, 
moving  the  desire  to  see  more."  This  quality  in  a  shadow 
■which  shows  just  enough  to  make  .the  beholder  want  to  see 
more  is  a  very  desirable  one  in  portraiture  as  in  other 
kinds  of  pictorial  work,  though  naturally  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  portraits  which  are  predominatingly  dark.     Much 


of  the  work  of  Crooke  and  of  Furley  Lewis  occar8  to  us 
at  once  as  exemplifying  the  finely  mysterious  quality  of 
well  managed  shadows,  In  too  many  portraits  this  quality 
is  lost  because  the  darkness  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
too  strong  a  negative,  that  is,  a  negative  over-developed 
for  .the  selected  printing  process,  the  shadows  becoming 
clogged  instead  of  transparent.  The  darkness  of  the  back- 
ground, whether  it  be  a  painted  ground  or  a  dark  space 
behind  the  sitter,  and  the  strength  of  light  on  the  face 
and  figure  must  be  adjusted  in  relation  to  each  other,  and, 
as  a  rule,  development  may  be  shorter  than  in  cases  where 
the  light  and  shade  of  the  picture  is  in  a  high  key. 


TIME    DEVELOPMENT. 


(I'apers  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 
VARIATION    OF    TEMPERATURE    COEFFICIENT    FOR    DIFFERENT    PLATES. 


I  HAVE  been  too  much  engaged  in  other  matters  to  do  more 
experimental  work  in  time  development  since  the  paper  I  read 
a  year  ago. 

Probably  the  most  important  point  is  whether  the  temp, 
cocff.  is  to  be  taken  as  an  attribute  of  the  developer  alone,  or  of 
the  plate  and  the  developer  taken  together.  In  testing  a 
developer  for  its  temp,  coeff.  I  have  almost  always  done  it  with 
at  least  two,  and  up  to  four,  different  plates,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  different  plates  showed  but  little  difference  in  the 
resulting  temp,  coeff. 

The  following  are  examples  of  this  :  — 

jMetol-quixol,  No  Bbomide. 

Eastman  Rapid    , 2.02 

Paget  extra-Special  Rapid    2.0 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive    1.94 

Pteo-Soda,  Manual  Formula,  Xo  Bromide. 

Ilford  Ordinary   1,48 

Paget  Ortho     1.45 

Kodak   Powders. 

Ilford  Zenith    1.82 

Paget  XXX  1.85 

Seed  26  1.8 

But  in  a  few  cases  there  has  been  a  perplexing  variation 
between  diflferent  plates,  of  which  the  following  is  a  moderate 
example  :  — • 

Metol-quinol. 

Swift   1.75 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive    1.76 

Eastman  Ortho    1.86 

Wratten  Ordinary  1.9 


Once  or  twice  I  have  fmind  even  greater  variations,  but  have 
not  (by  further  trials  with  the  same  plates)  traced  these  varia- 
tions to  their  true  cau.se.  whether  due  to  error  of  observation 
or  to  a  chemical  variation  in  the  plate  itself. 

In  one  instance,  where  a  larger  variation  than  the  above  was 
found  in  a  pyro-soda  developer  without  bromide,  four  brands  of 
plates  being  tested,  another  test  was  made  with  the  same  plates, 
but  with  a  normal  amount  of  bromide  added  to  the  developer, 
and  in  this  second  trial  the  temperature  coefficient  for  the  four 
plates  came  practically  alike.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
developer  had  been  made  up  some  time  and  had  perhaps- 
deteriorated. 

In  testing  hydroquinone  for  its  temperature  coefficient,  the 
variations  with  different  plates  and  different  brands  of 
developer  were  entirely  perplexing. 

Jly  general  observation  leads  me  to  think  that  (as  is  the  case 
with  the  Watkins    factor)  there  is  far  more  variation  when  a 
developer  without  bromide  is  used  than  when  bromide  is  added 
to  the  developer.     I  have  certainly  formed  an  impression  (not' 
supported  by  direct  evidence)  that  plate-makers  sometimes  add 
some  form  of  free  restrainer  (whether  bromide  or  not  I  cannot' 
say)  to  their  emulsions,  and  that  these  brands  are  ajjt  to  cause 
perplexing  variations  both  in  the  Watkins    factor  and  in  the' 
temperature  coefficient  when  other  plates  are  compared  with- 
tiiem  and  a  developer  without  bromide  used.     It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  variation  may  be  due  to  the  gelatine  used, 
but  in  this  case  we  would  expect  the  particular  plate  to  have- 
(relatively  to  other  plates)  a  uniformly  higher  or  lower  tem- 
perature coefficient  with  all   developers.       My  trials   are   all 
made  by  variations  of  time  of  appearance,   not  of   measured 
results,    and    the    temperature    coefficient   is    for    10   deg.    C, 
equal  to  18  deg.  F.  Alfred  Watkixs.  F.R.P.S. 


INVESTIGATIONS    ON    THE    TEMPERATURE     COEFFICIENT     OF    A     PYRO-SODA    DEVELOPER. 


The  temperature  coefficient  (which  will  be  represented  in  the 
following  paper  by  the  letters  T.C.)  is  the  ratio  of  the  times 
required  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  reduction  by  the 
developer  at  temperature  10  deg.  C.  apart. 

By  its  use  we  are  enabled— if  the  correct  time  of  development 
for  a  desired  degree  of  contrast  be  known  at  any  one  tempera- 
t^'s — to  calculate  the  time  necessary  to  produce  a  similar 
degree  of  contrast  at  any  other  temperature  :  and  generally  to 
construct  for  the  particular  plate  and  developer  with  which  we 
are  concerned  a  complete  table  of  the  times  of  development  at 
different  temperatures  necessary  to  produce  such  a  degrfee  of 
contrast  as  may  be  desired. 

As  an  example: — If  we  are  using  a  ]ilate  and  a  developer 
whose  T.C.  with  that  plate  is  1.67,  and  we  know  that  at  16  deg. 


C.  a  development  of  5.3  minutes  will  give  us  the  result  we 
desire  ;  then  if  we  wish  to  know  for  how  long  we  must  develop 
at  20  deg.  C.  to  obtain  a  negative  of  similar  character,  the  calcu- 
lation is  made  as  follows  :  — 

From  the  log.  of  the  known  time  we  subtract  the  log.  of  the- 
T.C.  multiplied  by  the  temperature  difference  and  divided  by 
ten,  the  result  is  the  log.  of  the  time  required. 

Thus  in  the  example  given  our  data  are  :    log.  5.3  =  0.7243,, 
log.  1.67  =  0.2227,  and  the  temperature  difference  =  4  deg. 
log.  6.;{    .    .    .    0.7243 


-lo  02227 


0.0891 
O.B352 


=  log.  4.31 


Therefore  4  minutes  20  seconds  is  the  required  time. 
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If  we  wish  to  know  the  time  required  at  a  ?o.«r  temperature 
the  fraction  of  the  log.  of  the  T.C.  is  a<Med  mstead  of  sub  racted^ 
The  pyro-soda  developer  used  was  that  known  as  the  standaid 
Hurter  and  Driffield  pyro-soda  as  described  in  their  P^^'-^J" 
the  "  Photographic  Journal,"  April  28,  1898,  p.  288,  and 
January  31,  1903,  containing  when  of  fuU  strength  :  — 
8pyro, 

40  crystallized  sodium  carbonate, 
40  sodium  sulphite, 
in  1,000  parts  of  solution.  ^  ■,.  ■ 

In  the  tables  in  this  paper  when  used  of  full  strength  it  is 
indicated  as  H.D.Dev.,  when  of  half  or  quarter  strength  by  the 

H.D.  H.D.  _  ^.     , 

oyraliols    Dev.  or    ^      Dev.  respectively. 

The  practical  method  adopted  was  based  on  the  Watkins 
Principle:-  t„  =  WT, 

wlien  To  is  the  time  for  a  density  D,  '"„  is  the  time  of  appear- 
ance and  W  the  Watkins  Factor.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  time 
of  appearance  is  an  index  of  the  rate  of  reaction  of  the 
developer. 

A  barred  screen  was  prepared  by  gumming  strips  of  lantern 
slida  binding  across  a  quarter-plate  of  clear  glass,  the  distance 
between  the  bars  being  as  wide  as  the  bars  themselves. 
Behind  this  in  a  suitable  dark-slide  a  quarter-plate  was  exposed 
at  one  or  more  metres  from  a  standard  candle  for  such  a  time 
as  was  found  to  bring  the  T»  on  development  within  one  minute. 

After  exposure  the  plate  was  cut  up  lengthways  into  six  slips 
and  then  across  the  middle  so  as  to  make  twelve  pieces,  each  of 
which  had  received  a  similar  exposure. 

The  developing  was  done  in  very  thin  copper  troughs 
arranged  to  float  on  the  surface  of  a  water  bath  containing 
about  16  litres,  the  temperature  of  which  could  be  quickly 
varied  by  running  in  hot  or  cold  water  from  the  service  pipes 
of  the  laboratory.  Arrangements  were  made  for  rocking  these 
troughs,  for  the  warming  or  cooling  of  the  developer,  and  for 
noting  the  temperature  of  the  developer  and  the  water  bath. 

Tbe  T,  was  noted  with  a  stop  watch,  and  a  light  filtered 
through  canary  fabric  and  green  glass  was  found  most  useful 
for  the  observations.  As  a  rule,  a  number  of  observations  were 
made  at  each  temperature,  and  the  mean  values  taken. 

The  points  on  which  information  seemed  desirable  were  :  — 

1.  Does  dilution  affect  the  T.C.  ? 

2.  Does  the  T.C.  vary  with  different  plates? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  bromide  on  the  T.C.  ? 

I. — Dilution  of  Developeh. 

An   Imperial   Ordinary  Plate   (Batch    1696)    developed  with 

H.D.  „ 
—5-  Dev. 


Eiposnre.     1  Temperatore. 


Time  of  Appearance. 


5  C.M.S. 

6  ., 

o        „ 


17  5-0. 
17  5" 
25° 
23° 


30  sec. 
30    „ 
2(1    „ 
20    „ 


T.C. 


By  lo;;.  inetliod 
1-72 


When  the  two  temperatures,  as  in  the  above  case,  are  not 
10  deg.  C.  apart,  the  T.C.  for  10  deg.  C.  is  obtained  by  the 
following  simple  logarithmic  calculation  :  — 

"""•  '^'  -  '"«■ '-'  '^  •-?  =  log.  of  T.O.  for  IOC. 


r  -  f 

in  above  case 

log.  30 
log.  20 


1-4771 
liOlO 

•1761 
10 

1-6X 


7-5  =  -2348 

=  log  of  1.72. 


Another  plate  of  the  same  batch  was  given  an  equal  exposure 
and  developed  with  a  developer  of  half  the  above  strength,  that 
is  witli  ^  Dev.     Three  pairs    of    observations    gave    numbers 

which  worked  out  to  a  T.C.  of  1.75. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  a  quick  developing  plate, 
dilution  of  the  developer     does    not    affect    the    temperature 

coefTicient.  ■,     jor        i 

\s  an  example  of  a  slow  developing  plate  of  a  quite  ditterent 
class,  a  Barnet  Extra  Rapid  (B  9919)  was  taken,  which  gave 

H.D. 
2 


with 


Dev. 


T.C.  =  2-0 


with 


H.D.  ^ 

~,  -    Dev. 
4 


T.C.  =^  1-97 


inn, 
ue 


These  two  numbers  are  practically  the  same,  and  show  that 
in  this  class  of  plate  also  dilution  of  the  developer  has  no  effect 
on  the  T.C.     ■ 

These  experiments  confirm  the  view  of  Watkins  that  dilutin 
though  altering  the  time  of  appearance,  does  not  affect  the  val 
of  the  temperature  coefficient. 

II. —Does    the    T.C.    tor    this    Developer    Vaky    with 
Different    Plates  ? 

It  had  been  pointed  out  by  Sheppard  and  Mees*  that  the  T.C. 
of  some  developers  varied  with  different  emulsions,  and  it 
seemed  advisable  to  test  the  question  on  the  more  popular 
plates,  selecting  those  of  various  developing  speeds. 

The  following  were  therefore  selected  for  experiment  as  being 
representative  of  the  various  classes  of  plates  which  are  in  most 
demand  at  present :  — ■ 


Development  Speed* 

Quick      

Medium  quick  ... 
MeHiuni  ... 
Medium  slow    ... 

Slow        

Very  slow 


Name  of  Plate. 
( Imperial  Ordinary 
i  Wratten  Instantaneous. 

llfonl  Empress. 

Imperial  Special  Rapid. 

Ilford  Special  Rapid. 
C  Wellington  Extra  Speed. 
^Barnet  Extra  Rap  d. 

Monarcli. 


and  the  T.C.  of  each  plate  was  ascertained  from  a  considerable 
number  of  experiments  such  as  are  summarised  in  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  series  referring  to  an — 

Imperial  Ordinary  Plate  (1696). 


No.  of  Slips.        Dev. 

Exposure.     Range  of  Temp. 

T.C, 

2 

4 
4 

4 

H 

H.D. 

J' 

h"d. 

4 

20  CM  S. 

1-25  „ 
1-25  „ 

5        „ 

15° -25°   C. 

17-5-25° 

17-5-28" 

18-28° 

15-25° 

1-67 

172 
1-67 
1-73 

1-75 

8-54 

=     l-7t 


8-54 
5 
Average  T.C. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  different  values  obtained  only 
vary  about  2.3  per  cent,  from  the  mean  or  average  value  which 
indicates  as  high  an  accuracy  as  can  be  expected  from  "  time  of 
appearance  "  methods. 

Similar  series  of   experiments  were  made  on  the  remaining 

•  Invenigations  on  tlie  Theory  of  the  Photographic  Proceaa,  p.  91,  "  Photoeritphic 
Journal."  "    "^ 
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plates  of  the  list,  and  the  temperature  coefficients  obtained  are 
set  out  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Temperature  coefficient  for  10  deg.  C.  of  the  H.  and  D.  Standard 
Pyro  Soda  Developer  with  various  plates. 


Dev.  Speed. 

Name  of  Plate. 

Batch  No. 

T.C. 

Q 

Imperial  Ordinary     

1693 

171 

VVratten  Instantaneous 

873J 

1-6.S 

MG 

Ilford  Empress           

4863 

1-65 

M 

Imperial  Special  Rapid 

3170B 

1-76 

MS 

Ilford  Special  Uapid 

4887 

1-85 

S 

Wellington  'Xtra  Speedy    ... 
Barnet  Extra  Rapi( 

417fiCC. 
B9919 

1<J9 
2  01 

VS 

Monarch          

4903 

1-9 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  T.C.  of  the  H.D.  Pyro  Soda 
Developer  varies  considerably  with  the  plate,  and  generally  that 
the  slower  developer  a  plate  is  the  higher  is  its  temperature 
coefficient. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  W'atkins  that  the  group  of  plates 
with  the  higher  temperature  coefficient  of  about  two  may  contain 
free  bromide  in  the  emulsion  ;  this  has  not  yet  been  directly 
proved  :  the  results,  however,  obtained  in  the  next  portion  of 
this  paper  rather  point  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  will  be 
a  matter  for  further  research  when  time  permits. 

III. — The  Effect  or  Bromide  on  the  Temperatuee 
Coefficient. 

Watkins  pointed  ouf  in  his  paper  read  before  this  society  in 
Xovember,  1909,  that  the  presence  of  bromide  altered  the  tem- 
perature coefficient,  but  in  what  way,  and  in  what  degree  was 
not  stated  ;  and,  as  it  seemed  that  very  little  was  known  on 
•  the  matter,  the  following  work  was  undertaken,  and  has  led  to 
some  unexpected  results. 

Several  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  but  with  increasing 
<)uantities  of  potassium  bromide  in  the  developer. 

In  the  first  place  two  plates  of  a  totally  different  type— the 
Imperial  Ordinary  as  a  quick  developer,  and  the  Barnet  Extra 
Rapid  as  a  slow  developer— were  taken,  and  a  series  of  deter- 
minations of  the  T.C.  were  made  with  a  gradually  increasing 

<]aantity  of   potassium  bromide   in  the  -  ],   '  Developer. 

The  results  as  regards  the  Imperial  Ordinary  plate  are  set 
out  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Effect  of  Bromide  on  Temperature  Coefficient. 
Imperial  ordinary. '-—'  Dev.  +  bromide. 


C.C.  of  1  per  cent.  Sol.  KBr  in 

100  c.c.  5^-  Dev. 

Temperature  coefficient. 

CO. 



1-71 

50 

1-84 

7-5 

189 

100 

202 

16-0 

208 

200 

2-25 

40-0 

2-20 

800 

2-19 

These  results  show  that  the  addition  of  potassium  bromide 
to  the  developer  raises  the  T.C.,  and  that  the  increase  of 
bromide  up  to  20  cc.  causes  a  fairly  regular  increase  of  the  T.C. 

The  last  two  figures  are  not  very  reliable,  as,  with  the 
increase  of  bromide,  the  developed  bars  become  lighter  coloured, 
iind  the  T    is  very  difficult  to  observe. 

.\  series  of  similar  experiments  were  now  made  on  the  Barnet 


Extra  Rapid,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  a  plat«  of  the 
slow  developing  class,  with  a  T.C.  in  the  unbromided  developer 
of  2. 

Effect  of  Bromide  on  Temperature  Coefficient; 


Barnet  Extra  Rapid.— 


HD. 


Dev.  +  Bromide. 


c.c.  of  1  per  cent.  Sol.  KBr 

ia 

100  cc."-^ 

Dev. 

T«mperatnre  cielticient. 

c.c. 

0 

2-00 

0 

2*04 

5 

2-00 

10 

2.00 

10 

2-00 

au 

1*21 

40 

2-36 

Showing  that  the  addition  of  KBr  up  to  10  cc.  of  1  per  cent. 
sol.  in  100  cc.  of  this  developer  has  no  effect  on  the  T.C.  of 
this  plate. 

The  whole  of  the  eight  representative  plates  were  now  tested 
for  their  T.C.  with  a  developer  containing  10  cc.  of  1  per  cent. 
KBr  Sol.  in  100  cc.  ;  the  percentage  composition  of  such  a 
developer  being :  — 


Pyro     

Na  Caib  +  aq. 
Na  Sulphite  ... 
KBr     


0'4  grams 
2-0 

2-0       ,, 
0-1 


in  100  cc. 


and  the  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the 

following  table  :  — 

Temperature  Coefficients  for  10  deg.  C.  of  representative  plates. 

(A)  with    the    H.D.    pyro-soda   developer,   and 

(B)  with    the    same   developer    containing    0.1    per    cent,    of 
potassium  bromide. 


Name  of  Plate. 

A. 

T.C.  no  bromide. 

B. 
T.C.  with  brjmide. 

Imperial  Ordinary 

Wratten  Instantaneoaa     ... 

Ilford  Empress        

Imperial  Special  Rapid      ... 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Wellington  'Xtra  Speedy  . 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Monarch        

1-71 
l(i8 
1-56 
1-70 
)-85 
199 
201 

i-9 

2-02 
209 
209 
215 
2-24 
2-09 
•201 

Showing  that  with  this  Bromided  Developer  the  Temperature 
Coefficient  was  practically  2  for  all  the  plates  in  the  list,  though 
it  varied  widely  with  the  plain  Hurter  and  Driffield  Pyro-Soda 
Developer. 

These  experiments  show  that  Watkins  has  good  grounds  for 
claiming   a   constancy  in   the   Temperature   Coefficient  of  his 
Thermo  Pyro  Soda  Developer  with  various  plates   as  used  in 
his  latest  system  of  Thermo-time  Development. 
Sdmmabt. 

It  appears  to  be  established  by  the  foregoing  experiments,  for 
the  particular  developer  and  plates  used  :  — 

1.  Dilution  of  the  Developer  does  not  affect  the  Temperature 
Coefficient. 

2.  The  Temperature  Coefficient  of  the  Hurter  and  Driffield 
Standard  Pyro  Soda  Developer  varies  with  the  plate  used,  and 
that  the  slow  developing  plates  tend  to  show  a  higher  tempera- 
ture coefficient  than  the  plates  which  are  quick  developing. 

3.  That  the  addition  of  bromide  to  the  developer  increases 
the  T.C.  of  a  plate  which  has  in  a  non-bromided  developer  a 
low  T.C,  while    in   the   case  of    plates  whose  T.C.  in  a  non- 
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bromided  developer  is  already  2,  there  is  no  further  rise  in  the 
T.  C.  until  more  tlian  0.1  per  cent,  of  bromide  is  added  to  the 
developer. 

4.  That  a  Pyro  Soda  Bromided  Developer  of  the  following 
romposition  :  — 

Pvro  0-41 

KBr  0  ij 
has  a  Temperature  Coefficient  of  about  2.  which  is  practically 
invariable  with  all  the  plates  of  very  different  kinds  which  have 
been  tried.  W.  B.  Feegusos,  M.A.,  K.C.,  F.R.P.S. 


THE     PRKSEXT     POSITION'     OF     PLATINUM. 
"Tbk  Times."   in   its   Financial   Supplement  of  Friday  last,   pub- 
lishes   the    following    interesting    account    of    the    present    natural 
and    commercial    conditions  which    govern    the   price   of   platmum 
metal :  — 

"The  price  of  platinum  has  lately  attained  to  the  high  level  of 
£8  per  07..  for  refined,  a  figure  which  it  has  only  once  before 
touched— namely,  in  1906.  The  recent  advance  is  attributable  to 
cauies  similar  to  those  which  operated  in  that  year.  Consumption 
continues  to  expand  steadily  as  the  result  of  the  more  widespread 
utilisation  of  the  metal  in  connection  with  the  steadily  growing 
electric  lighting  industry,  the  jewellery  manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  chemical,  dental,  and  photographic  trades,  while  new  uses 
are  continually  being  discovered  wliich.  though  comparatively  small 
individually,  have  a  cumulative  effect  that  cannot  be  despised.  A 
tj-pical  example  of  such  new  uses  is  to  be  found  in  the  motorcar 
manufacturing  industry,  where  the  unique  qualities  of  platinum 
have  gained  for  it  a  use  which  even  high  prices  do  not  seem  suffi- 
cient to  discourage.  The  world's  annual  consumption  of  the 
metal  has  been  estimated  at  between  550.000  oz.  and  375,000  oz., 
of  which,  however,  roughly,  one-third  is  represented  by  metal 
recovered  from  scrap  and  remarketed.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  360,000  oz.  or  370.000  oz.  is  consumed  in  the  four  principal 
markets,  France  absorbing  about  40  per  cent.,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  of  America  each  26  per  cent.,  and  Great  Britain 
7  per  cent.,  the  small  balance  remaining  being  consumed  in  Russia, 
Which  is  practically  the  sole  source  of  supply.  It  may  be  observed 
that  those  figures  do  not  tally  with  the  official  statistics  of  He 
Russian  Uove.'.mient,  the  production  and  exports  being  annually 
uuder-stated,  it  is  estimated,  to  the  extent  of  about  100,000  oz. 
This  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  metal  stolen  by  the  miners 
and  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  statistics.  This  smuggling  has  become  quite  an  industry,  so 
firmly  rooted  that  producers  despair  of  being  able  to  stamp  it  out. 

"  Sri'PLIES   FBOM    P.VSSl.\. 

"  As  already  indicated,  practically  the  only  source  of  supply 
of  platinum  is  Russia,  the  bulk  of  the  metal  being  obtained  by 
placer  mining  from  the  alluvial  sands  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Small  quantities  are  obtained  from  other  Continental  countries 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  largest  producer  outside  of  Russia  is 
'^lombia,  with  an  output  of  6,000  oz.  or  7,000  oz.  per  annum. 
The  oflScial  statistics  compiled  by  the  Russian  Government  would 
appear  to  show  that  the  annual  production  of  recent  years  has 
•versged  between  170,000  oz.  and  180,000  oz.,  high-water  mark 
having  been  reached  in  1901  with  203,000  oz.,  but  the  illicit 
trading  already  referred  to  represents  about  one-third  more.  The 
output  tends  Ui  decline  as  the  result,  to  some  extent,  of  the  partial 
exhaustion  of  the  platinum-yielding  sands,  much  of  the  alluvium 
now  being  worked  ^-ielding  not  more  than  Idwt.  per  ton,  while 
the  richer  sands  do  not  yield  more  than  3dwt.  Before  1898  the 
production  was  in  tlie  hands  of  many  comparatively  small  concerns 
»o  Ul  provided  with  capital  that  they  were  entirely  dominated 
by  the  big  refining  firms  abroad.  All  the  metal  produced— with 
the  exception  of  about  2  per  cent— U  exported  in  a  crude  state 
for  refilling  abroad  in  the  principal  consuming  markets,  the  pro- 
duction in  some  cases  being  purchased  for  years  ahead.  In  1898 
producers  controlling  alvMii  tO  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  were 
formed  into  one  concern  by  a  French  financier,  and  the  Compagnie 
Industndl.  du   Plstine,  which  has  since  taken  a  leading  parti 


the  industry,  was  then  established.  The  "  tied "  condition  of  the 
majority  of  the  producers  as  regards  their  output  accounts  in  a 
large  measure  for  the  continued  falling  off  in  the  production,  not- 
withstanding the  high  prices  which  have  ruled.  As  their  output 
is  sold  ahead  for  years  to  come  at  prices  said  to  average  less  than 
£3  per  ounce,  producers  have  not  benefited  to  any  extent  from 
the  high  prices  which  have  ruled,  and  accordingly  not  only  is  the 
incentive  lacking  to  increase  the  production,  but  there  is  distinct 
encouragement  to  conserve  the  remaining  but  steadily  dwindling 
supplies  in  the  hope  that  advantage  may  be  obtained  later  on  of 
the  higher  values  now  ruling. 

"  Pkoposed  Regdx-\tiox  of  thk  Tr.vbe. 
".\t  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  discontent  of  producers 
crystallised  into  an  active  propaganda  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  monopoly,  or  ths  passing  of  legislation  which  would 
free  the  smaller  miners  from  the  grip  of  the  foreign  refining  houses. 
At  a  meeting  then  held  proposals  were  formulated  and  pressed 
on  the  Government,  but  after  a  time  seemed  to  have  been  shelved 
indefinitely.  Quite  recently,  however,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Industry  has  come  forward  with  proposals  for  regu- 
lating the  industry  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those  suggested 
by  the  producers  last  year.  Briefly,  it  is  proposed  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  crude  platinum  and  to  provide  for  its  treatment  in  Russia 
by  means  of  a  State  refinery  should  private  enterprise  fail  to  prove 
equal  to  the  task.  The  crude  platinum  would  be  sold  to  the 
Russian  Imperial  Bank  on  certain  specified  terms — the  price  sug- 
gested by  the  producers  last  year  was  £3  19s.  7d.  per  ounco 
troy  of  crude  83  per  cent,  platinum — and  the  marketing  of  the 
refined  product  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  which 
Would  account  to  the  placer  owners  for  the  balance  of  the  price, 
less  commission.  The  production,  refining,  and  distribution  of  the 
metal  would  be  strictly  governed  by  hard-and-fast  regulations,  any 
breach  of  which  would  bring  upon  the  offenders  condign  punishment 
in  the  shape  of  heavy  penalties.  Those  proposals,  if  carried  out 
in  an  energetic  and  straightforward  manner,  would  doubtless  put 
the  industry  on  a  much  sounder  footing,  but  that  there  are 
formidable  difficulties   in  the   way   cannot   be   disputed." 


pi)oto=roecl)anical  Dotes* 


Process    Copyboards- 

A  I'ATENT  (No.  28,448,  1909)  has  been  granted  to  Albert  Nixon,  Eagle 
Works,  Durban  Grove,  Hackney,  London,  N.E.,  for  a  type  of 
process  copyboard,  for  which  a  rigid  impervious  material  such  as. 
glass  is  used.  In  order  to  hold  the  copy  and  the  covering  glass 
plate  (if  used)  in  place  on  a  copyboard,  clips  or  clamps  are  provided 
which  are  attachable  to  the  surface  of  the  copyboard  by  means 
of  suction.  Use  is  made  of  suction  clips  (such  as  those  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  patentee's  concurrent  Application  No.  28,449, 
of  1909),  which  comprise  a  suitable  sucker,  such  as  a  rubber  cup 
(with  or  without  a  hand  bulb),  or  a  rigid  vessel  or  rim  provided 
with  a  rubber  or  other  lip,  and  means  for  producing  the  necessary 
suction,  and  the  sucker  is  provided  with  means  projecting  there- 
from, which  will  press  the  copy  against  the  surface  or  copy- 
plane  and  hold  it  in  position  so  long  as  the  sucker  is  attached 
to   the   copyboard. 

Copyboards  constructed  according  to  the  invention  offer,  amongst 
other,  the  following  advantages : —They  are  not  so  liable  to  dis- 
tortion through  heat,  moisture,  or  cold,  as  the  ordinary  copy- 
boards,  and  practically  always  present  a  flat  even  surface  ire 
the  copy-plane.  If  made  of  glass,  the  copying  of  transparencies 
is  facilitated  in  thai  no  apertures  or  carriers  have  to  be  provided, 
the  transparency  being  held  to  the  glass  copyboard  by  the  suctiom 
clips  or  clamps.  The  glass  copyboard  may  be  rendered  opaque 
wholly  or  in  part,  if  required,  by  applying  colour  or  an  opaque 
sheeting  or  covering. 

Spotting   the   Print  on   Metal. 

After  the  print  is  dyed  and  dried  it  is  carefuUy  examined  for 
spots  or  defects.  If  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  verv  small 
ones  the  print  should  b©  re-made,  for  it  will  take  more  time  "and  be. 
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leas  satisfactory  to  spot  in  tliese  defects  (and  then  after  etching 
engrave  away  all  traces  of  them)  than  it  will  to  repeat  the  printing. 
The  print  need  not  be  spotted  in  until  after  burningin ;  in 
fact,  it  had  better  not,  unless  tho  spotting  is  done  very  carefully. 
because,  afterwards,  it  can  be  easily  wiped  away  again  if  not  good. 
If,  however,  the  spotting  Ls  done  carefully  on  the  print  before 
burning  it  will  form  an  enamel  with  the  rest  of  the  image,  and  so 
not  be  removed  when  the  plate  is  cleaned  alter  the  proving  before 
tine  etching  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  all  the  spotting  has  to  be 
done  over  again  if  the  plate  retjuires  more  etching.  ITie  best 
medium  to  use  for  spotting  is  either  a  spirit  lac  or  a  little  bitumen 
<li8solTed  in  benzole  and  turpentine ;  anything  greasy,  such  as  ink, 
is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  sometimes  runs  and  so  stops  ont  far 
more  than  is  rei^uired. 

Rough-Etchins  the   Plate. 

If  the  print  is  on  zinc  there  is  often  difficulty  in  retaining  the 
enamel  on  the  metal  during  the  etching.  If  the  enamel  looks  spongy 
j  it  will  not  hold.  It  should  look  firm  and  glossy.  A  useful  precau- 
'  tion  is  to  put  the  print  through  a  hardening  bath  before  it  is 
burnt  in,  but  not  until  the  dye  has  been  well  rinsed  off.  Five 
minutes  in  the  following  bath  will  be  found  sufficient :  ^Water, 
35  ozs.  ;  methylated  spirit,  2^  ozs. ;  ammonium  bichromate,  1  oz.  ; 
chromic  acid,  i  oz.  The  best  results  will  be  got  from  zinc  by 
etching  in  a  weak  bath  rather  than  a  strong  one :  one  part  of 
nitric  acid  to  80  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough  for  tub  etching 
where  the  l)e.st  results  are  wanted  rather  than  speed  in  getting  the 
work  out.  Machine  etching  is  certainly  superior  for  zinc,  both  in 
respect  of  quality  of  the  etching  and  the  speed  with  which  the  work 
can  be  done. 

In  etching  copper  the  machine  has  no  advantage  except  in  regard 
to  speed,  as  a  plate  properly  etched  face  downwards  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  in  depth  and  smoothness  of  cut,  to  a  machine-etched 
plate,  though  this  latter  can  be  made  in  perhaps  one-third  the  time. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  optimum  strength  for  the  iron  perchloride 
is  about  52  deg.  to  35  deg.  Beaume.  The  solution  can  be  used  hot 
without  any  ill  effects,  and  this  greatly  increases  the  speed  of 
etching;  if  the  solution  is  heated  to  100  deg.  Fahr.  it  will  etch 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  when  used  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  about  60  degrees. 

The    Penrose    Process    Pochet    BooK,    1911. 

This  useful  pocket-book,  issued  by  Mes.srs.  Penrose  for  the  process 
worker,  contains,  as  heretofore,  a  diary,  together  with  a  section, 
<livided  into  months,  for  payments  received  and  moneys  paid,  in 
addition  also  to  a  number  of  blank  pages  for  memoranda.  The 
formulae  section,  which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  is  well 
provided  with  data  and  tables  relating  to  the  photographic  and 
optical  processes  of  photo-engraving,  photo-lithography,  collotype, 
and  photogravure.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures,  metal  gauges, 
thermometric  temperatures,  and  money  calculations,  etc.,  form  a 
most  useful  miscellany  of  the  information  which  the  photo- 
mechanical craftsman  or  manager  has  constant  need  of.  We  believe 
that  the  pocket-book  will  be  sent  to  60/10  fide  heads  of  process  firms 
on  application  to  Messrs.  Penrose,  at  109,  Farringdon  Road, 
iiondon,  E.G. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL    PATENTS. 

The   following   patents   have   been   applied    for:  — 
Priktlvq-Platk.s.— Xo.  29,580.     Process  of  making  printing-plates, 
stereotypes,  and  other  engraved  plates  for  printing  on  anv  desired 
material.     Angelo   Emraanuele   Bacigalupi,   111,   Hatton"  Garden, 
London. 

lLLi-STR.\Tioxs  i.v  Coi.orR.— Xo.  30,018.  Improved  process  for  pro- 
ducing illustrations  in  colour.  Kail  Peucker,  111,  Hatton 
Garden,  London. 


€xDibition$. 


Ensign  Film  CoMPE-rmoN.-Mr.  R.  W.  Hanson,  39,  Grosvenor 
Koad,  Highbury,  London,  X.,  is  the  winner  of  the  "  Ensign  "  roll 
film  competition  for  December.  Houghton.s  Ltd.  offer  a  three 
guinea  camera  every  month  for  the  best  negative  on  "Ensign" 
him.  The  entries  close  on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free 
and  a  competition  form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  "Ensign  " 


THE    SCOTTISH    SALOX. 

L.AST  week  our  review  dealt  with  the  portraiture  and  figure  studies; 
this  week  we  propose  noting  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  "other 
subjects."  First  let  us  say  that  the  Salon  is  strong  in  landscape, 
and  that  the  feature  in  landscape  is  the  prominence  given  to  sunlight 
in  the  majority  of  the  pictures.  This  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
healthy  reaction  from  the  low  tones  of  recent  years.  Perhaps  the 
first  strong  appeal  to  Scottish  photographers  for  an  appreciation  of 
the  pictorial  value  of  sunlight  was  the  one-man  show  of  Dr.  E.  U. 
Boon,  at  the  Salon  two  years  ago  at  Wishaw.  Individual  photo- 
graphers certainly  appreciated  "sunlight"  pictures,  but  their  work 
was  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  until  Dr.  Boon  made  his 
strong  appeal ;  in  fact,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  his  insistence 
on  sunlight  effects  was  overdone  in  oases,  but,  overdone  or  not,  it 
has  had  its  effect.  It  was  evident  last  year  to  the  observant  critic ; 
this  year  it  is  so  positive  that  it  cannot  be  neglected. 

First  we  note  the  quartette  by  John  M.  Whitehead.  "  Tempest 
Hiven,"  a  wrecked  hulk  on  the  seashore,  with  a  dramatic  sky,  is  the 
picture  chosen  for  reproduction  in  the  catalogue.  "  On  the  Brood- 
ing Hills"  is  a  typical  Whitehead,  trees  on  a  hilltop  surmounted 
by  a  sunset  sky;  in  "The  Mystic  Hour"  we  have  even  in  the  title 
a  declaration  of  Whitehead's  love  for  the  fall  of  the  day;  in  the  mid- 
distance  a  windmill,  in  the  immediate  foreground  a  pool  reflecting 
the  strong  light  in  the  sky,  and  that  glorious  range  of  half-tones 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  work.  We  have  the  same  delicacy 
of  tone  gradation,  but  in  a  higher  scheme,  in  "  'Twixt  the  Spring  and 
Summer  "  ;  here,  instead  of  the  twilight,  we  have  the  haze-light  of 
early  summer,  with  a  decorative  foreground. 

J.'  Campbell  Harper  (Leith)  has  been  exploring  old  Edinburgh. 
"  Old  Playhouse  Close  "  is  a  good  example  of  the  archsBological  photo 
graph,  while  "The  Guard  Passing  the  Canongate  Tolbooth "  is  a 
feature  of  military  life  dexterously  used  in  conjunct  with  the  ancient 
building.  "  Wind-Swept  Pastures,"  by  Hugh  Paterson  (Langside), 
depicts  well  the  "wind-swept"  effect  on  the  trees;  the  sheep  are 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  in  the  composition,  and  the  mounting  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

R.  Marshall  (Grangemouth)  has  for  the  nonce  left  his  dock  sub- 
jects, and  in  "  Across  the  Bents  "  has  a  fine  open  landscape ;  a 
grass-grown  roadway  winds  over  the  moorland,  some  sheep  appear  in 
the  foreground,  and  over  all  a  fine  sky. 

This  might  be  called  James  McKissack's  (Glasgow)  year.  While 
as  a  member  of  the  Salon  Committee  he  has  played  his  full  part 
in  the  organising  and  executive  work  of  the  show,  he  has  been 
no  less  busy  with  the  camera.  He  tops  the  record,  in  fact  he  tops 
all  records  of  the  Salon  numerically  with  twenty  pictures  accepted. 
Most  of  his  subjects  are  Continental,  the  fine  old  buildings  having 
captivated  his  attention.  "Street  in  Kothenburg  o;T,"  reproduced 
in  the  catalogue,  shows  the  fine  old  buildings  decorated  by  the 
quaint  shadow  design  against  the  strong  sunlight.  Variations  of  the 
same  theme  appear  in  many  of  his  exhibits,  sunshine  being  an  effec- 
tive adjunct  in  almost,  if  not  all,  his  exhibits.  "  A  Bavarian  Pastoral  " 
has  quite  a  Continental  atmosphere,  if  one  might  so  use  the  tem. 
"  A  Ca-stle  of  Romance  "  is  an  exceedingly  strong  picture,  carrying 
with  it  a  memory  of  the  Hofmeisters;  htavy  and  dark  are  the  tall 
trees  lining  a  roadway,  the  horizon  shows  a.  sunlit  castle  peeping 
up  above  the  trees— verily  all  the  material  for  romance  is  here.  In 
his  home  subjects,  "  Scarbro'  "  is  an  assertive  composition :  the 
smokestack  of  a  steamer  agressively  monopolises  the  foreground, 
throwing  back  the  rest  of  the  picture  in  fine  perspective.  "Edin- 
burgh Castle  "  has  the  pile  of  the  castle  in  the  distance,  a  wall  in  the 
foreground  being  redeemed  from  blankness  by  the  fine  play  of  sun- 
shine and  shadow  on  it.  From  Edinburgh  comes  "  A  City  Morn." 
where,  in  the  railway  shunting  yards,  the  glimmer  of  the  morning 
sun  brings  into  strong  relief  the  smoke  from  an  engine.  D.  Lumgair 
(Selkirk),  in  his  cathedral  uiitures,  displays  fine  technique;  a  similar 
quality  distinguishes  the  landscapes  of  R.  K.  Holmes  (Dollar). 

Wm.  C.  S.  Ferguson  (Shawlands)  is  the  Scottish  apostle  of  oil, 
and  all  his  work  is  in  that  medium.  "The  River"  is  the  pictm* 
chosen  for  reproduction  in  the  catalogue.  Here  the  strong  fore- 
ground and   overhanging  branch  act  as  a   foil   for  the  glimmering 
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«unlil  water  and  tlie  trees  Beyond— this  is  peace;  "  Fangs  of  Ocean  " 
U  war ;  here  the  shore  rocks,  dark  and  cruel  in  their  outlines,  stand 
out  aggressively  against  the  surf ;  the  title  appears  to  us  perfection, 
so  aptly  does  it  express  the  picture.  "  Where  the  Sea  Surges  "  is 
»  similar  theme,  but  without  the  blunt  strength  of  "Fangs  of 
Ocwui."  In  "The  Pier"  we  have  clearly  evident  the  rare  luscious 
quality  of  shadow  contrasted  against  the  glimmer  of  light  beyond. 
•'  Chir  Alley."  by  Rufus  E.  Evans  (Newcastleton).  is  a  pleasing 
transcript  of  a  corner  in  a  rural  township.  Chas.  Heath's  (Glasgow) 
"Wind-Swept"  decidedly  carries  out  the  title;  not  only  do  the 
trees  show  the  effect  of  the  wind,  but  it  is  also  seen  in  the  under- 
growth. W.  H.  Wilson,  the  Salon  secretary,  has  had  time  to  do 
work  that  receives  acknowledgment  on  the  walls.  "  Scarbro'  Harbour  " 
is  dingy  enough  for  the  Clyde.  Eric  McKay  (Paisley)  has  some 
goodly  yacht  pictures.  John  McClure  (Prestwick)  has  a  double 
figure  entrj%  and  through  all  his  work  runs  a  distinct  evidence  of 
artistry;  "Evening  Mists"  has  a  fine  shadow  in  the  foreground;  in 
"  I>awn  "  the  mist  shows  in  contrast  to  the  near  trees;  "Old  road, 
Arrochar,"  is  a  picture  of  good  quality,  and  the  distance  recedes 
well;  "Under  the  Arc  Light"  is  an  after-dark  picture,  clever  and 
effective. 

John  Currie  (Glasgow)  shows  good  quality  in  "  Reflections,  Edam," 
where  the  trees  and  whitewashed  buildings  show  fine  reflections  in 
the  water.  A.  Primrose  (Airdrie)  has  a  praiseworthy  memorj*  of 
old-world  life  in  "The  Old  Tolboo'."  "The  Sentinel,"  by  M. 
Fraser  Black  (London),  shows  an  eqviestrian  statue,  the  lights  reflecting 
on  the  pavement  making  a  satisfactory  foreground.  A.  F.  Sturrock 
(Bamhill)  has  a  nice  decorative  effect  in  "Pond  Lilies";  one  can 
well  imagine  it  used  as  a  basis  for  a  wall-paper  design.  "  The  Black 
I*aU,"  by  Andrew  McQueen  (Shawlands),  shows  an  effective  use  of 
the  smoke  from  a  steamer.  "  Auld  Reekie,"  Ben  Sherratt  (Edin- 
burgh), is  a  picture  of  Edinburgh,  treated  as  its  title  indicates. 
The  strong  shadow  on  the  river  of  the  bridge  throws  into  fine  relief 
the  clustering  houses  of  the  town  beyond  in  "  The  Bridge  "  (repro- 
duced in  the  catalogue),  Ey  W.  A.  Mackinnell  (Dumfries),  but  we 
do  not  like  the  unsupported  arch  of  the  bridge.  "  Bleak  December," 
by  James  Patrick  (Dumfries),  shows  horses  coming  along  a  snow- 
driven  roadway ;  the  picture  is  decidedly  wintry.  City  sunshine 
and  fog  is  the  theme  of  "  Royal  Exchange  Square,"  by  Wm.  Howat 
(Ibroi),  who  has  also  a  clever  sunlight  and  shadow  picture  in  "  Sun- 
lit Wall."  Harold  J.  Black  (Glasgow)  has  a  good  study  of  lighting 
in  "  In  the  Stableyard."  "  Sunshine  and  Shadow  "  is  the  subject 
(locale,  a  city  slum)  and  title  of  W.  S.  Crocket's  (Tollcross)  picture. 
A  similar  theme  in  country  surroundings  inspires  "Noontide."  John 
Baird  (Glasgow)  has  a  good  lighting  in  "  An  Old  Close,"  and  George 
Malcobn  (Edinburgh)  has  a  subject  that  would  please  the  antiquary 
in  "A  Quaint  Old  Edinburgh  Fish  Shop."  Miss  M.  J.  G.  Sheret 
(.Aberdeen)  has  successfully  caught  the  sliimmering  light  of  summer 
in  "A  Canal.  Bruges."  The  "after-dark"  spirit  has  caught  A. 
Chapel  Milne  (Brechin),  and  in  "Hogmanay"  he  makes  a  telling 
use  of  the  lights  streaming  from  the  house  windows  on  tlie  suow-clad 
street.  The  light  beyond,  seen  through  the  near  trees,  gives  point 
to  "  From  Gloom  to  Gladness."  by  I»uis  Dick  (London). 

There  are  not  many  flower  pictures,  but  what  there  are  merit  at- 
tention. Mrs.  R.  Dunlop  (Motherwell)  gracefully  renders  the  dainty 
dehcacy  of   the  petals  in   "Poppies";   R.    Burnie   (Glasgow)   has  a 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 

December  24,  1910,  to  January  14,  1911.— Scottish  Salon  (Glasgow). 

Sec,  W.  H.  Wilson,  139,  Cartvale  Road,  Langside,  Glasgow. 
December   30,    1910,   to   January  7,    1911. — Wishaw    Photographic 

Association.     Sec,  R.  Telfer,  138,  Glasgow  Road,  W'ishaw. 
1911. 
January  28  to  February  4. — Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Associa- 
tion. Entries  close  January  16.     Sees.,  S.  Robertson,  79,  Govan 

Road,  Plantation,  Glasgow,  and   W.   S.   Denver,  467,   Eglinton 

Street,  Glasgow. 
February   11  to   18. — Aberdeen   Photographic  Association.     Entries 

close  January   20.        Sec,   J.    A.    Brodie,    48a,    Union    Street,. 

Aberdeen. 
February  25    to    March     11. — Birmingham     Photographic     Society. 

Entries  close   February  10.     Sec,   T.    Matthews,   60,   Newhall. 

Street,  Birmingham. 
March   3    to    18. — Northern    Photographic    Exhibition    (Liverpool). 

Sec,  O.   F.   Inston,  25,   South  John  Street,   Liverpool. 
March  23  to  25. — Beith  and  District  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.     Sec, 

J.  Peat  Millar,  40,  King's  Road,  Beith. 
March  25  to  April  1. — Sunderland  Photographic  Association.     Sec, 

Wm.  E.  Kieffer,  Stirling  Road,  Sunderlajid. 
March  28  to  April  1.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H. 

Parker,   67,   Wadbrough  Road,   Sheftield. 
May  12  to  20.— Photographic  Arts  and   Crafts.      Sec,   Arthur   C. 

Brookes,  25,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


well-arranged  picture  of  "Snowdrops";  L.  (Jirdwood  (W'est  CaTder] 

""" "    ""    "''  ~"~'"        *   Is,    green    foliage;    while 

by  Chas.   Ci.   Thornton 


renders    "Begonias"    in   colour,    pink   petals,    green    foliage ;    while 


good  modelhng  is  displayed  in   "Apples,' 
(Edinburgh). 

Nature  pictures  are  few,  but  Chas.  Kirk  (Glasgow)  and  Chas  C 
t.raham  (M.lngavie)  deserve  every  credit  for  so  ablv  representine 
Uii»  fascinating  branch  of  photography. 

The  trode  exhibiU  include  carbon  prinU  on  wood  by  the  Auto 
t>-pe  Co..  and  prinU  on  their  various  papers  by  Messrs."  Elliott  and 
Co.,   Bamet— both  effective  displays. 

The  exhibition  remains  open  until  the  14th  inst.,  and  is  beinc 
vaited  by  large  crowds.  It  should  have  a  powerful  educative  effect 
oo  the  many  non-photographeri  who  visit  it. 


kn^fj^^TS  Y'""'-  ^•"■^•^•'    *""    P^-^haoed    the     studios 
known  ..  The  Raeborn.  s.tu.ted  at  42,  The  Proadway,  Wimbledon 
The  bu.ine«i  will  be  carried  on  at  that  address 
WUkie  i  branch  at  Wimbledon  Park. 


in  addition  to  Mr. 


Patent  l)eu)s» 


Process  'patents — applications  and  specifications — are  treated  it^ 
"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  were  made  between  Decem- 
ber 19  and  24:  — 

Lkxsks. — No.  29,605.  Improvements  in  fitting  lenses  to  cameras. 
Paul  Bernhard  Salomon  Ponge,  15,  South  Street,  Finsbury,  London 

Film-Carriehs.— No.  29,823.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  film- 
carriers.     Ernst  Brinkmann,  285,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Colour  Cin-kmatographt.— No.  29,586.  Improved  method  of  pro- 
ducing cinematographic  pictures  in  colours.  Serge  Prokudin- 
Gorsky  and  Serge  :Maximowich,  31,  Bedft.rd  Street,  Strand,. 
London. 

Cklhtloid.- No.  29,442.     Non-inflammable  celluloid.     Henry  Peters, 

2,  Elm  Villas,  Ealing  Green,  London. 
Movi.\G  PiCTraE.s.— No.   29,832.     Improvements   in  or    relating    to 

moving-picture  devices.     Thomas  Joseph  Murphy,  7,  Southamptoa 

Buildings,  London. 

Cinematograph-Photogbaph.— No.  29,916.  Improvements  in  or 
relating  to  the  working  of  moving  pictures  and  talking  machines. 
Edmund  Seal  Donisthorpe,  7,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainahle,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    25,    Southamiiton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The  date  in.  brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this  country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under   tie   Tntemational 

Convention. 

Rapid  Bkomidk  Printee.— No.  28.440,  1909  (December  6.  1909). 
I  his  invention  consists  of  a  desk.  1,  or  paper  support  in  the  centre 
ot  which  (and  ijelow  the  paper  support)  is  a  chamber.  2,  in  which 
are  placed  two  incandescent  electric  lamps,  the  bulb  of  one  lamp 
oeing  coloured  ruhy  red  or  yellow,  the  bulb  of  the  other  lamp.  3, 
being  colourless;  in  some  cases  the  coloured  lamp  mav  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

To  a  rack  (or  its  equivalent)  is  attached  a  paper  clip  bv  means- 
ot  which  the  paper  is  drawn  forward  across  the  negative  as- 
required,  this  rack  (or  ite  equivalent)  moves  in  suitable  guides  in 
the  paper  eupport. 

•  ^'.7"'u^  ?"  *''^  '■'"''^  °'  °"  "  ''"  ^^°'"  ■'  ^^  »  slider.  Iff,  to  which 
IS  attached  a  ratchet  which  engages  with  the  rack  so  that  when 
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tlie  slider  i»  moved  forward  the  paper  is  drH.wii  across  the  negative 
ill  order  to  obtain  another  print. 

The  left  hand  portion  of  the  paper  support  may  be  provided 
with  a  hinged  Hap  or  other  means  for  excluding  the  light  from 
tlie  impiinted  paper. 

Above  the  lamp  or  lamp  holder  is  a  negative  holder.  19,  which  is 
capable  of  rotation  and  of  movement  across  the  paper  support  to 
enable  the  negative  to  be  moved  into  any  required  position  and 
to  be  clamped  in  that  position  by  any  suitable  means. 

Above  the  negative  holder  is  a  platen,  24,  consisting  of  a  fiat  piece 
of  wood  or  other  suitable  material  covered  on  the  inside  with  felt 
111-  other  soft  material,  the  platen  being  provided  with  springs,  25, 
to  hold  normally  the  platen  clear  of  the  negative  or  paper. 

There  is  also  provided  a  lever,  231,  which  is  hinged  to  the  nega- 
tive holder  or  other  suitable  portion  of  the  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  the  platen  is  held  firmly  against  the  paper  and  negative 
so  as  to  ensure  the  paper  being  flat  and  in  contact  with  every 
part  of  the  negative  while  printing,  the  platen  being  attached  to 
the  lever  by  metal  bands  and  a  spring.    To  this  lever  is  attached 


an  electric  switch.  58.  by  means  of  whicii  the  current  may  be  mad? 
to  pass  to  the  ordinary  lamp  when  the  platen  is  pressed  on  to  the 
paper,  if  the  switch  is  in  the  "  on "  position  ;  if  the  switch  is 
'"off"  no  current  passes. 

A  terminal  projects  tiirough  the  lever  whicli  when  the  lever  is 
pressed  downwards  makes  contact  with  a  terminal  on  the  upper 
side  oi  the  platen  and  the  lamp  lights  up,  the  spring  inserted 
between  the  lever  and  the  platen  being  used  to  keep  the  terminals 
apart  when  the  platen  is  raised  from  the  paper.  Below  the 
negative  holder  are  sliding  masks,  the  opening  between 
them  being  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the  prim 
required,  that  is  to  say  according  to  whether  the  whole  or  only 
a  part  of  the  negative  is  to  be  reproduced. 

The  masks  when  adjusted  are  held  firmly  by  means  of  suitable 
clamps  which  form  stops  for  the  slider,  the  movement  of  the 
slider  being  limited  by  the  stops  to  ensure  that  the  amount  of 
paper  moved  across  the  negative  at  each  forward  movement  of  the 
slider  corresponds  -with  the  size  of  the  print  required. 

A  negative  is  placed  in  the  negative  holder  and  adjusted,  the 
masks  are  clamped  in  the  position  necessary  to  give  the  required 
width  to  the  print,  after  which  a  strip  ( l  bromide  paper  is  placed 
over  the  negative  and  gripped  by  the  piiper  clip.    All  these  pre- 


liminary  operations  are  performed  by  ruby  or  yellow  light,  and 
when  all  is  ready  for  printing  the  coloured  lamp,  if  one  is  used, 

is  switched  oS. 

The  operator  then  moves  the  slider  back  to  the  stop  and  presses 
the  platen  on  to  the  paper  by  means  of  the  lever  and  holds  it 
down  while  exposure  is  made  tu  the  white  light ;  he  then  releases 
the  platen  and  moves  the  slider  forward  to  the  other  stop  and 
draws  forward  enough  paper  for  the  next  print,  moves 
the  slider  back  to  the  stop  and  proceeds  to  make 
another  exposure  as  before,  and  so  on  until  all  the  paper 
is  used  up,  he  then  places  a  new  strip  of  paper  in  the  paper  clip 
if  more  prints  are  required,  and  so  on.  Alexander  Good,  2,  Brid- 
port  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  and  Richard  Lang  Sims,  437,  Brixton 
Road,  Brixton,  London. 

The    following    complete    specification,    etc.,    is    open    to    public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  : — 
Plastic    Repboduction. — No.    29,260.     Process    and    apparatus   for 

the  plastic  reproduction  of  objects.     Selke. 


l>^u>  Cradc  Dames. 

Eteknite.— No.  328,931.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac- 
tures, photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives. 
Williams  Brothers  and  Co.,  The  Clarence  Chemical  Works,  Han- 
worth  Road,  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  aniline  dye  manufacturers. 
November  3.  1910. 


jinalecta. 


Extracts  from  uiir  wtehly  and  montlily  contemporariet. 

Spirit-Vapour   Lamps   for   Home   Portraiture. 

Many  workers  would  elect  to  produce  portraits  at  home  (writes 
"  F.  J.  M."  in  the  "Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic 
News  "  for  January  3),  but  are  debarred  by  the  smallness  of 
their  rooms,  or  by  the  awkward  direction  in  which  daylight  illu- 
minates the  most  desirable  places.  Given  a  certain  amount  of 
patience  and  observation,  there  is  no  reason  why  good  portrait 
work  should  not  be  accomplished  in  any  room,  big  or  little, 
with  the  aid  of  artificial  light. 

On  many  occasions  we  have  referred  to  the  utility  of  flashlight 
for  indoor  portraiture,  and  undoubtedly  this  form  of  artificial 
lighting  has  many  advantages.  Spirit-vapour  lamps,  however,  if 
properly  used,  will  give  even  better  results  than  flashlight,  and 
are,  moreover,  entirely  under  control  for  the  purposes  of  observing 
the  final  effect,  and  adjusting  the  modelling  before  the  pictoie 
is  taken.  In  this  respect,  work  with  the  vapour  lamps  approxi- 
mates to  daylight  studio  photography.  It  is  here  that  flashlight 
portraiture  fails,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  exactly  what  the 
final  effect  will  be,  and  one  has  to  depend  on  past  experience  in 
arranging  the  position  of  the  flash  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  small  room  there  need  be  no  special  preparation  for 
securing  the  portrait.  The  sitter  can  proceed  with  his  or  her 
usual  occupation,  and  the  photographer  can,  with  one  or  a  couple 
of  portable  vapour  lamps,  placed  in  various  positions,  study  the 
lighting,  and  then,  when  ready  for  making. the  exposure,  pump 
the  light  up  to  its  greatest  power,  and  uncap  the  lens. 

An  Accessory    for    Natural   History    Photography. 

In  "Photography  and  Focus"  for  January  3,  "  W.  H.  N.," 
writing  on  the  subject  of  natural  history  photography,  gives  the 
following  useful  suggestions  : — "  A  shallow  box  with  its  back  and 
front  made  of  a  couple  of  sheets  of  glass — one  should  be  plate- 
glass  for  choice — is  very  useful  in  a  twofold  capacity.  If  it  is 
watertight,  it  forms  a  convenient  temporary  aquarium,  in  which 
small  fishes,  water  plants,  newts,  etc.,  may  be  put  to  be  photo- 
graphed. It  can  also  be  used,  either  as  it  is  or  inverted,  as  a 
temporary  receptacle  for  small  animals,  birds,  butterflies,  etc., 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  using  such  an  arrangement,  the  camera 
should  always  be  pointed  from  a  quarter  which  is  in  shadow,  so 
that  no  light  objects  are  reflected  from  the  front  surface  of  the 
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gh».     With  a  little  care  it  i.  easy  to  get  a  result  in  ^hich  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  glass,  back  or  front.  •„:i,, 

"It  «.n,etimes  happens  .hat  there  are  quite  a  number  o  s  m.  a 
objects  to  be  photographed,  and  when  th.s  js  the  case  a  gre  d^.al 
of  time  and  labour  may  be  saved  by  what  m.ght  be  termed 
^andardis.ng  the  conditions.  Th,«>,  a  stick  may  be  cut  the  exact 
fengtl  which  separates  the  centre  of  the  object  from  the  fron 
Lrface  of  the  lens,  and  the  extension  of  the  camera  wlien  the 
object  is  sharply  focussed  may  be  marked  on  the  ^^^seboard^  The 
cuweeding  objects  are  put  up  at  the  distance  measured  by  the 
slick,  the  camera  is  extended  to  the  mark,  and  all  need  of  repeated 
One  focussing  is  done  away  with.  The  exposure,  in  the  same  way, 
niav  be  made  by  means  of  measured  lengths  of  magnesium  ribbon, 
buTOing  these  always  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  subject, 
ind  so  every  plate  may  have  exactly  the  same  exposure. 


Peu)  Books. 


"IUzell's  Axnuav."  1911.— The  current  volume  of  "  Hazell's 
Annual,"  published  at  a  somewhat  later  date  than  usual,  so  as  to 
include  details  of  the  new  Parliament,  follows  the  customary  excel- 
lent arrangement  of  the  volume.  It  provides  a  mass  of  condensed 
information  on  topics  of  the  day,  international,  political,  social, 
commercial,  and  scientific.  The  section  on  page  465  dealing  with 
photography  very  usefully  summarises  the  events  and  progress  of 
1910.  The  "  Annual "  is  supplied  with  a  most  exhaustive  index, 
and  the  onlv  criticism  which  we  can  level  against  the  voluino  is 
that  so  carefully  compiled  an  index  should  have  its  convenience 
depreciated  by  "being  broken  up  by  advertisement  pages.  The 
"Annual"  is  published  hy  ilcssrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney, 
Ltd.^  price  38.   6d. 

"  Travel  and  Exploration."— The  first  number  (January)  of 
Vol.  V.  of  the  popular  monthly,  "  Travel  and  Exploration " 
(Witherby  and  Co.),  is  more  varied  and  interesting  than  nsual. 
Mr.  Edmund  Forbes  has  been  entrusted  with  the  principal  explora- 
tion artide,  which  deals  with  Malay  klongs  and  rivers,  while 
Mnr.  Ellen  Beadnell  contributes  an  observant  sketch  of  life  in 
Wei-Hai-Wei.  A  striking  and  suggestive  article,  evidently  written 
by  one  who  knows  India  and  the  India  Borderlands,  entitled  "En 
Route  for- Trans-Himalaya."  is  really  a  review  of  Sven  Hedin's 
remarkable  volume,  "  The  Overland  to  India."  In  the  travel 
section  more  attention  is  paid  this  month  to  Continental  travel, 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Young  contributes  an  instructive  article  on  Bear 
Shooting  in  Finland,  while  Mr.  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball  describes 
the  artistic  attractions  of  six  Flemish  cities.  Other  readable 
articles  deal  with  California,  Morocco,  and  Palestine.  Variety  is 
giren  to  the  magazine  by  a  pleasantly  written  and  informative 
■tody  of  Pickering,  an  ancient  town  of  Yorkshire. 


Commercial  ana  CegaU 


liKOAL  NoncBi. — A  Receiving  Order  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  Jamea  Hawke  Moody,  photographer,  20,  Tanygroes  Street,  Port 
Ttlbot,  GUmorganshire,  lately  residing  and  carrying  on  business 
St  High  Street,  Al>eravon,  (iiam. 

Notice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the  bankrupt  estate  of 
Frank  Knight,  artist  and  photographer,  19,  Castle  Street,  Luton, 
lately  residing  at  2,  Ueorge  Stre«t,  Upper  Houghton  Regis,  near 
Dunstable.  All  proofs  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  January  10  with 
A.  Kwen,  The  Parade.  Northampton. 


l)eu)  Apparatus,  §c» 

The  "Kllma«"  Acetylene  Generator.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Parringdon  Avenue, 
London,  B.C. 

In  this  very  portable,  yet  strongly  made,  generator,  the  carbide 
is  contained  in  the  base,  the  upper  portion  of  the  generator  being 
a  tank  from  which  water  is  admitted  inU>  the  carbide  compartment 
L  ow  The  .vater  drips  down  a  central  tube,  through  the  pevtora- 
Uons  in  which  it  reaches  the  carbide.  The  gas  escapes  by  the 
inverted  U-tube,  through  a  rubber  regulating  bag,  from  which  it 
passes  on  to  the  jet.     The  apparatus  is  most  simple  in  construction. 


Tbk  Paor  pBtu  PiATK  Co.,  LTD.,  Watford,  are  prepared  to 
consider  the  purchaae  of  negatives,  haU-plale  sijie  and  upwards. 
CfinUct  prints,  with  price  clearly  stated  on  the  back,  are  all  that 
■re  required  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  prints  are  to  be  returned 
■lamped  addressed  envelope  should  be  sent. 


the  working  parts  are  readily  accessible  for  cleaning,  and  in  opera- 
tion the  generiitor  is  extemely  handy.  For  these  requiring  a  light 
for  the  optical  or  enlarging  lantern  without  the  aid  of  gas  or  electric 
supply,  the  "  Klimax  "  is  a  very  useful  equipment.  ITie  generator 
takes  1  lb.  of  carbide,  the  tank  holds  one  -pint  of  water,  and  the 
complete  apparatus  stands  only  14  in.  in  height.  Complete  with  a 
four-burner  jet  fitted  with  reflector,  tray,  and  3  ft.  of  rubber  tubing, 
the  price  is  £2  2s. 

The  "Lun»"  Spirit  Mantle  Burner.  Sold  by  W.  C. 
Hughes  and  Co  ,  82,  Mortimer  Boad,  Kingsland  Boad. 
Loudon,  N. 

In  this  new  lamp  ^Messrs.  Hughes  provide  the  eularger  and  lauterii 
worker  with  a  most  powerful  light  produced  with  methylated  spirit 
only,  and  of  a  size  to  go  into  any  projection  or  enlarging  lantern. 
The  lamp  is  worked  without  aid  of  any  pump,  the  gas  being  pro- 
duced by  volatilising  spirit  (in  a  chamber  provided  for  the  purpose) 
by  meaiis  of  a  small  spirit  tlanie  placed  beneath  it.  The  height  of 
this  flame  is  adjusted   by   rack   and   pinion,   and   the   supply   of  the 


combustible  vapour  thus  cuuimlled  to  a  nicety.  We  have  seen  for 
ourselves  the  remarkable  power  of  the  light,  which  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  best  oil  lamp,  and  distinctly  better  than  a  four-burner 
acetylene  jet,  and  this  -not  only  as  regards  intensity,  but  also  in 
colour.  Comparative  tests  have  shown  us  the  effective  12  ft.  picture 
which  is  obtained  with  the  burner,  which,  once  started — it  requires  j 
only  about  five  minutes  to  have  it  in  full  action — provides  a  most! 
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brilliant  lii;ht  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  lamp  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory ilkiminant,  short  of  the  electric  arc  or  a  lime  jet,  which  we  have 
te«n.    The  price  of  the  "Luna  "  lamp  is  £2  28. 


meetings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT     WRRK 

FRtCAT,   JaNUAET  6. 

West  Surrey  Photoifnipliio  Society.    "  From  Negative  to  Exhibition  Print.    IL — 

The  Print."    Mr.  Baskett 
QueeDstowu  Cameni  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Oliver  Goldsmith    Photographic   Society.     •'  Tramps   Abroad   with   a   Kodak." 

W.  F.  Slater. 

Sdsdat,  Januakt  8. 
South  London  Photogniphic  Society.     Excursion,  Greenwich  to  Woolwich. 

Monday,   January  9. 
Kidderminster  and   District  Photogmphio  Society.    "Bromoil  Demonstration" 

H.  W.  West. 
Clereland  Camera  Club.     *'  Bunswick  and  StaitUeR."    T.  W.  Kelley. 
Bowes    Park   and   District    Photoirraphio    Society.    "  Photo- micrography "     E 

Bidgwny. 
Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Jlembers'  Night.    Lantern  Slides 

aud  Priuts. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     "St.  Paul's  Cathedral."     E.  W.  Harvey  Piper. 
Bournemouth   and   District    Camera  Club.      "  Tramps  Abroad  with    a    Kodak  " 

W.  F.  Slater. 

Tuesday,  January  10. 
Boyal  PhotOKTuphic  Society.     Ordinary  Meeting.     Au  exhibition  of  prints  showing 

the  application  of  pliotograpliy  to  biology  by  various  workers  uuder  the  direc. 

tion  of  y.  Martiu-Duucan,  F.R.P.S. 

C. 


Halifax  Camera    Club.     "Demonstration    of    Worsnop's   ' Beflectroscope 

Worsuop. 
Leeds   Photographic   Society.    Exhibition   and   Criticism    of   Members'    Prints 

Alexander  Kcigliley. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    Social  Evening. 
Worthing  Camera  Club.     Lecturettes  by  our  Littleliamptou  Members  •  -  E   Baker 

B.  Grohau,  C.  W.  Licence,  W.  A.  White,  and  A.  YoSug.       """""^  •     '^-  "^''"• 
St.  Helens  Camera  Club.    "  Gum  Bichromate  Biocess."    J.  Leyland. 
Swansea  Camera  Club.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F.  Slater. 

Weusesbay,  January  11. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.    Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides  for  Award  offered  by  W 

As  1 1  croft.  ^ 

Coventry  Photographic  Club.     "  Gum  Bichromate.'    J.  C.  S   Mummery 
Borough^^Polytechnic  Photographic   Society.     "The  Gum   Bichromate  Process." 

^*?o''«'""*™  '^'"^     Monthly  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

G.E.B.  Mechanics' Institucion,  Stratford,  Photographic  Section.    "Development.' 

^"""^  -mo'ur    ^''"""■''   '^'''''-     "  ^'0"«r  Photography  by  ArtiBcial    Light."     E. 
Edinburgh  pjiotographic  Society.    Members'  .Slides.    British  Architecture. 
Hartlepoola  Photographic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration 
Cwmaman^Araateur  Photographic  Society.     "Tramps  Abroad  with  a    Kodak." 

Thoesdat,  January  12. 
Oldham^Photographic  Society.  "  Thornton-Pickard  Siiecialities  and  Prize  Slides.' 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.     Lantern  Lecture  :  "One  Hundretl 
Lnghsih  Wild  Flowers  m  Natural  Colour."     H.  Essenhigh  Corke. 
Khides"^        Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.     "  Bromoil."     T. 

Handsworth^mtographic   Society.      "Lantern  Slide   Making   by   Eeduction." 

Batley  and  District  Photographic  Society.  "Carbon."  A.  Lyles. 
"'™'?"  ,?°?'^^™P^"'  Society.  A  utotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
caram  I.M.C.A.  Camera  Club.   "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."  W.  F.  Slater. 

ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  January  3,  Mr.  VV.  T.  P.  Cunningham  in 
the  chair. 

Or.  C.  Atkin  Swan  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  practical  side  of 
Alpine  photography,  in  the  course  of  which  he  described  the  methods 
and  apparatus  which  he  had  found  best  in  twelve  years'  experience 
m  mountaineering.  He  preferred  to  use  both  a  stand  and  a  hand 
camera,  taking  the  former  on  the  less  difficult  ascents,  and  reserving 
the  latter  for  climbs  such  as  those  up  the  many  "  chimneys  "  in  the 
Alps,  where  a  very  light  camera  was  the  only  one  possible.  He 
preferred  the  box  form  of  hand  camera,  and  had  long  used  the 
Special  B  and  afterwards  the  Special  B  de  luxe  of  Messrs.  Newman 
and  Guardia.  Whenever  possible,  he  preferred  to  take  plates,  or 
where  lightness  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  cut  films  or  roll-61m8 
in  a  joU-holder.  The  camera  should  never  be  slung  in  the  usual 
way  over  one's  shoulder,  where  it  could  swing  round  and  so  endanger 
the  climber;  it  should  be  attached  to  knapsack  straps  over  the 
shoulder  and  fitted  so  that  it  could  be  at  once  unhooked  and  swung 
round  for  use.  The  low  temperature  of  the  higher  altitudes  made  it 
advisable  to  dispense  with  all  rubber  pneumatic  releases,  using  the 
more  reliable  "  Antinous."  He  adviaed  a  camera  of  quarter-plate 
Jlize  in  preference  to  one  3i  x  2i,  since  the  former  gave  more  latitude 


for  adjusting  the  picture  in  the  plate  and  m  better  average  wa> 
obtained  from  the  many  exposures,  made  on  a  climb,  which  required 
to  be  done  quickly.  He  advised  taking  a  changing  bag  or  tent 
without  any  ruby  window,  and  to  use  in  it  a  light  bow  of  cane 
which  would  keep  the  top  of  the  bag  oil  the  worker's  hands.  A> 
regards  plates,  he  used  nothing  but  orthochromatic,  chiefly  the 
ordinary  variety,  such  as  the  Wratten  "  Allochrome,"  or  for  hand- 
camera  work  a  panchromatic,  such  as  that  also  of  Wratten.  Th«- 
latter  allowed  of  a  filter  of  low  multiplying  factor  being  used,  and 
thus  permitted  of  instantaneous  exposures  with  the  camera  in  the 
hand.  The  most  common  mistake  was  that  of  over-correction ;  he 
had  found  that  the  Kl  screen  of  Wratten  was  aAfficient  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  He  had  tried  plates  of  th«  non-filter  type, -but 
his  experience  had  been  that  they  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  a 
screen  ortho  plate.  As  regards  exposure,  his  experience  was  that  ;n 
the  higher  altitudes  very  little  less  time  was  required  than  when 
working  at  sea  level.  In  development,  his  practice  was  to  commence 
with  a  weak  rodinal  developer  of  1 :  100,  and  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  contrast  in  the  subject,  to  proceed  with  this 
or  to  use  one  of  1 :  30  strength. 

In  telephoto  work,  which,  in  mountainous  regions,  was  a  pore  joy 
to  the  photographer,  he  had  discarded  extra  tripods  or  front  supports 
for  the  camera  in  favour  of  a  large  tripod  head.  He  invariably  use  1 
a  hood  on  the  telephoto,  as  indeed  on  every  lens,  and  he  had  found 
the  suggestion  made  to  him  by  Captain  Owen  Wheeler  of  obtaining 
high  magnification  by  means  of  a  high-power  negative  at  a  relatively 
short  camera  extension  to  be  excellent  in  practice.  After  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  technical  points  raised  by  Dr.  Swan,  and  illustrated  in 
a  fine  series  of  lantern  transparencies,  the  proceedings  closed  with'  a 
hearty  voto  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Southampton  Cameba  Club. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
ampton Camera  Club  took  place  at  the  Club  Room  on  Monday 
last,  the  2nd  inst.,  W.  Burrough  Hill,  Esq.,  F.S.I.,  presiding.  The 
following  officers  for  1911  were  elected :— President,  W.  Burrougli 
Hill,  Esq.,  F.S.I. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Meesrs.  G.  T.  Vivian,  A.  E. 
Henley,  Arthur  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  F.R.P.S.,  F.  G.  Ryder, 
S.  G.  Kimber.  F.R.P.S.,  W.  H.  Trigg,  and  Dr.  H.  Milner  White; 
Hon.  Secretary,  C.  M.  Cooper;  Treasurer,  F.  Russell;  Lanternist. 
G.  T.  Vivian;  Reporter,  R.  D.  C.  Robinson;  Committee,  F.  S. 
Albert,  Dr.  X.  Aldridge,  F.  H.  Burr,  W.  A.  Chaplin,  C.  Daw,  E.  H. 
Irish,  W.  R.  Oliiey.  R.  E.  Parson,  W.  P.  Purvis,  and  R.  F.  C.  Tear. 

After  thanking  the  retiring  oflicers    for  their  services  the  meefeiog 

terminated. 

1    m    I 

Dews  ana  Dotes* 

Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  manufacturing  opticians,  of  HI,"  New  Bond 
Street,  W.,  31,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Optical  Works,  Clapham 
Common,  have  been  granted  a  Royal  Warrant,  appointing  them 
opticians  to  his  Majesty  King  George  V. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Daixmeter,  Ltd.,  advise  us  that  they  have  jiJst 
purchased  the  plant  and  tools  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  Steele, 
of  Victoria  Park.  They  will  carry  on  his  business  of  the  manu- 
facture of  accurate  prisms,  plane  surfaces,  and  mirrors  of  all  kinds,  at 
their  factory  at  Denzil  Works,  N'easden,  N. 

United  STKBEOSconc  Societt. — The  winner  of  the  transparency 
competition,  recently  held  by  the  United  Stereoscopic  Society,  was 
Mr.  F.  Low,  Mr.  C.  W.  Adshead  taking  second  place.  The  judge, 
Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper,  characterised  the  work  of  the  competitors 
generally  as  being  of  a  remarkably  high  standard  of  merit. 

lOs.  6d.  Every  Week  for  a  "  Ntte-Lytk  "  Postcard.— A  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  cash  is  offered  each  week  during  January  for  the  beat 
prints  sent  in  made  on  "  Nyte-Lyte  "  postcards.  Cards  may  be  toned 
or  untoned,  and  in  any  style  of  masking,  etc.  The  competition  com- 
menced Monday,  January  2,  the  first  week  being  from  January  2 
to  January  9  inclusive.  Postcards  arriving  not  later  than  the  first 
post  on  Monday  morning  in  each  week  will  be  included  with  entries 
for  the  six  days  previous.  Postcards  arriving  after  first  post  will 
be  included  in  entries  for  the  following  week.  The  competitor  should 
buy  a  packet  of  "  Nyte-Lyte "  postcards,  make  his  print,  write  his 
full  name  and  address  on  the  address  side,  put  a  jd.  stamp  on,  and 
post  to  Competition  Department,  Clarion's,  Sohu  Square,.London,  W. 
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A  cash  prize  of  10s.  6d.  will  be  awarded  each  week  to  the  sender 
of  the  card  which  best  combines  pictorial  and  technical  excellence. 
The  winner  will  be  required  to  furnish,  if  neceesary,  a  clean  copy 
(■f  the  card.  The  copyright  remains  with  the  competitor,  but  it  is 
understood  that  Marion  and  Co.  may  exhibit  the  card  or  reproduce 
the  subject  once  without  further  payment. 

CiSEMATOOKAPH  THEATRES.— At  Towcr  Bridge,  on  Monday  last, 
Mr.  Cecil  Chapman  imposed  a  penalty  of  40s.  and  five  guineas 
losts  upon  the  Bermondsey  Bioscope  Company,  Limited,  of  Mark 
Lane,  E.C.,  on  a  snmmons  taken  out  against  them  by  the  London 
County  Council  in  respect  to  the  opening  of  a  cinematograph 
theatre  in  Borough  High  Street  on  a  Sunday,  in  contravention  of 
the  conditions  of  the  licence.  ^ 

The  case  was  before  the  Court  some  months  ago,  and  the  magis- 
trate held  that  the  London  County  Council  had  no  power  under 
the  Cinematograph  Act,  1909,  to  forbid  Sunday  opening  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  licence,  even  though  inflammable  films  were  used.  The 
High  Court  reversed  his  decision,  and  sent  the  case  back  to  him 
for  conviction. 

At  the  same  Court  there  was  a  summons  against  Georg  Eustace 
SkliroB,  of  Regent  Street,  in  respect  to  a  cinematograph  theatre 
in  Rotherhithe  New  Road. 

Mr.  Dymes,  for  the  London  County  Council,  said  the  defendant 
had  the  theatre  open  on  Sunday,  December  18,  although  the  High 
Court  decision  was  given  on  December  9. 

The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  decision  was  not  reported  to  the 
London  County  Council  until  December  20. 

Mr.  Chapman  imposed  a  penalty  of  40s.  and  two  guineas  costs. 

The  Defendant  :  I  should  like  to  know,  for  my  future  guidance, 
whether  I  can  open  on  Sunday  evenings  if  I  use  non-inflammable 
films  only? 

Mr.  Chapman  :  Where  inflammable  films  are  used  the  Council 
lias  complete  control  over  the  building,  and  can  refuse  to  grant  a 
licence,  or  to  grant  a  licence  for  its  use  on  Sunday.  If  you  do  not 
use  inflammable  films,  I  do  not  think  it  is  contended  that  the 
Council  has  any  authority. 

luoBD  Competitions. — Messrs.  Ilford,  Ltd.,  are  arranging  a  series 
of  competitions  in  connection  with  their  monthly  journal,  "  Photo- 
graphic Scraps,"  the  first  of  which  is  for  prints  or  enlargements, 
toned  or  untoned,  on  Ilford  bromide  paper.  There  will  be  four 
classes,  and  cash  prizes  to  the  value  of  £20  14s.  will  be  awarded, 
the  judges  being  Messrs.  Ilford,  Ltd.,  themselves,  whose  decision 
shall  be  accepted  as  final. 

The  awards  will  be  distributed  as  follows :  — Class  1  (for  prints 
luider  quarter-plate  size) :  First  prize,  10s.  6d.,  and  ten  prizes  of 
5«.  each  for  the  next  ten  competitors  in  order  of  merit.  Class  2 
(for  prints  quarter-plate,  postcard,  and  5x4):  First  prize  £1  Is., 
two  prizes  of  lOs.  6d.  each,  and  ten  of  5s.  each.  Class  3  (for  prints 
or  enlargements  half-plate  and  over):  First  prize  £3  3s.,  two 
prizes  of  £1  Is.  each,  two  of  10s.  6d.  each,  and  ten  of  7s.  6d. 
each.  Class  4  (for  competitors  under  18  years  of  age) :  First  prize 
lOt.  6d.  and  ten  prizes  of  5s.  each. 
All  competitors  must  comply  with  the  following  conditions: — 
Prints  should  be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  be  accompanied 
by  the  coupon  at  the  foot  of  page  3  of  cover  of  the  January  issue 
of  "  Photographic  Scraps."  One  coupon  only  to  be  sent  by  each  com- 
petitor. 

Prints  and  the  negatives  from  which  they  were  made  must  be 
the  sole  work  of  the  competitor. 

Nothing  whatever  should  lie  wjntten  on  the  front  of  the  mount. 
The  competitor's  name  and  address,  the  variety  of  plate,  film,  or  roll- 
film  used  in  taking  the  negative  and  the  variety  of  bromide  paper, 
with  the  batch  nnrnber,  on  which  the  print  is  made  should  be 
plainly  written  on  the  back  of  the  mount. 

Negative*  used   must  have  been   taken  on   Ilford   plates  or  flat 

films.    Where  roll-film  has  lieen  used  it  may  have  been  of  any  make. 

A  competitor  may  not  send  in  more  than  four  prints  in  each  class, 

and  only  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to  one  competitor.     Every  print 

most  have  particulars  written  on  the  back  of  its  mount. 

Prints  to  which  prizes  have  Ijeen  awarded  in  other  competitions 
are  not  eligible. 

"Competitors  enUring  iu  Class  4  most  write  "Class  4"  on  the 
b»ck«  of  their  monnu,  and  will  be  understood  by  such  entry  to 


declare  that  they  had  not  passed  their  eighteenth  birthday  at  the 
time  the  work  was  done. 

Prints'  to  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  become  the  property  of 
Ilford,  Ltd.  All  others  will  be  returned  if  stamps  are  sent  for 
postage. 

Copyright,  except  for  reproductions  not  for  sale,  to  remain  the 
property  <^f  the  competitors. 

Ilford,  Ltd.,  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage,  although 
every   care   will   be   taken  of   prints   received. 

Prints  on  "  Broniona,"  or  by  the  Bromoil  process,  are  not  eligible 
for  this  competition. 

Prints  may  be  sent  in  any  time  before  February  28,  1911,  ad- 
dressed "Competition,  Ilford,  Ltd.,  Ilford,  London,  E.,"  and  the 
awards  will  be  announced  in  the  April  number  of  "  Photographic 

Scraps." 

1   *   » 

Corresponaetice* 

V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names   and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*.•   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

SUNDAY  WORK  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIOS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  followed,  with  great  interest,  the  various 
letters  in  the  "  Journal "  on  Sunday  closing  of  studios.  I  note 
that  it  is.  only  the  masters  or  managers  (presumably  the  latter  get 
commission  on  the  Sunday  takings)  who  are  in  favour  of  opening 
on  Sunday.  Now,  I  can  speak  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  I 
have  owned  my  own  studio  for  some  years  now,  but  previous  to 
that  I  worked  in  studios  which  opened  on  Sundays  and  in  studios 
which  did  not  open  on  Sundays.  Every  assistant  I  have  met  has 
objected  to  Sunday  work,  not  on  principle,  but  because  it  is 
extra  work,  not  paid  for,  and  for  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
Vtias  not  allowed  for  in  the  week  day.  I  personally  know  studios 
which  open  on  Sundays  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  the  operator 
and  receptionist  have  to  attend  every  week,  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  only  the  usual  half-day  a  week  off,  and  the  hours  on  week 
days  are  nine  to  eight,  and  on  Saturdays  nine  to  nine.  In  one 
place  I  know  the  operator  works  the  business  single-handed,  and 
he  has  to  be  in  the  place  all  day,  and  have  his  meals  there  (includ- 
ing Sunday).  This  man  has  one  half-day  a  week  off.  These  are 
the  kind  of  places  which  want  to  keep  open  on  Sundays — the 
cheapest  of  the  cheap.  So-called  studios  doing  midgets  at  six 
for  6d.,  and  mounted  enlargements  at  Is.  each.  In  order  to  make 
a  living  out  of  such  preposterous  prices,  the  poor  assistants  are 
sweated  seven  days  a  week,  on  a  paltry  wage  that  a  bricklayer 
would  refuse.  It  is  quite  time  that  Sunday  studios  were  closed. 
As  regards  the  arguments  that  a  certain  class  of  people  would  not 
have  photographs  taken  at  all  if  they  could  not  have  them  taken 
on  Sundays,  that  is  all  bunkum.  I  have  had  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence, and  I  know  that  people  m-ake  an  effort  to  have  a  photograph 
taken  when  they  require  it.  If  there  were  no  studios  open  on 
Sundays  these  people  would  make  the  effort,  and  in  that  case,  while 
they  were  about  it,  they  would  have  a  better  photograph,  and 
they  would  appreciate  the  results  better.  In  these  days  of  electric 
light  photography,  the  one  remaining  plea  for  Sunday  opening 
falls  to  the  ground.  By  keeping  open  one  or  two  days  a  week  a 
bit  later,  all  who  could  not  come  in  the  daytime  would  be 
gathered  in.  I  am  confident  that  no  good  business  would  suffer 
in  the  least,  and  assistants  would  turn  out  better  work,  after  a 
day's  rest,  than  they  do  now,  when,  after  being  at  work  till 
10  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  they  have  to  commence  again  on  Sunday 
morning.  If  any  places  suffered  at  all,  they  would  be  the  "six- 
pence a  dozen  "  shows,  and  the  sooner  these  parasites  (they  are 
nothing  else)  shut  up,  the  better.  Photographers  complain  about 
bad  times  and  competition,  but  if  every  bona  fide  professional 
would  stand  together  for  the  common  good,  times  would  be  better. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  chance  for  the  P.  P. A.  to  exert  itself.  I  am 
sure  all  the  members  of  that  association  would   willingly  sign  a 
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petition  for  compulsory  closing  of  alt  studios  on  Sundays. — I  am, 
('■pntlcmen,  yours  faithfully,  A  Professional. 


To  the  Editors. 

(jiuntlemen, — The  question  of  .Sunday  tradiiii;  Ls  not  such  a  simple 
one  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  be  at  one  time.  With  the  broaden- 
ing of  outlook  on  life  and  the  consequent  relaxation  of  the  rigid 
Sabbatiirianism  which  formerly  obtained,  the  question  of  the  right- 
fulness or  wrongfulness  of  Sunday  work  gives  way  to  that  of  expe- 
diency. Certain  callings  can  only  be  practised  when  the  public  have 
leisure,  and  photography  happens  to  be  one  of  them.  Those  of  us 
who.  like  myself,  depend  mainly  on  portraiture  for  the  middle  classes 
are  not  personally  much  inconvenienced  by  the  problem,  but  I  can 
readily  underetand  that  others  who  do  much  in  the  way  of  cycling 
groups,  etc.,  may  find  some  difficulty  in  persuading  their  would-be 
patrons  to  arrange  for  week-day  sittings.  The  fact  is  that  the 
less  well-paid  sections  of  the  working  portion  of  the  community  get 
very  little  leisure  indeed,  except  on  Sunday.  But  the  more  we  cater 
for  them,  or  for  any  other  class,  whether  with  Sunday  concerts, 
lectures,  refreshments,  or  the  taking  of  photographs,  the  less  leisure 
there  is  likely  to  be  for  other  sections  of  workers,  unless  means 
are  taken  to  ensure  it.  Under  our  present  system  of  unrestricted 
competition,  with  each  man  ready  to  take  advantage  of  his  neigh- 
bour, what  one  man  does  another  is  soon  compelled  to  do,  and,  with 
the  existing  difficulty  of  obtaining  all-the-year-round  employ- 
ment, many  assistants  may  find  themselves  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  a  seven-day  week  or  no  work  at  all. 

Now  it  is  in  such  cases  as  this  that  an  assistants'  trade  union 
would  prove  most  useful.  Individual  bargaining  when  two  men  are 
after  one  berth  does  not  get  us  very  far,  and,  since  you  have  closed 
the  previous  correspondence  on  the  relations  of  "Employers  and 
Assistants,"  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  personalities,  will  you 
allow  me  to  say  here  what  I  was  intending  to  say  under  that  head- 
ing? For  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  an  assistants'  union 
should  be  formed.  With  the  best  of  intentions  on  the  part  of 
employers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  view  is  not  that  of  the 
employees.  Trade  unionism  cannot  do  everything,  but  it  could 
modify  some  of  the  worst  conditions  which  obtain,  and  which,  if 
Mowed  to  persist,  will  more  and  more  prevent  youths  of  ability 
■  im  taking  up  photography  as  a  means  of  living.  Any  employees' 
association  must,  however,  be  started  and  run  by  employees  them- 
selves, and  the  London  men  ought  to  take  the  lead.  The  present 
would  be  good  time  to  get  the  organisation  on  its  legs,  then  by 
the  time  the  P.P.A.  Congress  meets  in  April  the  union  would  have 
had  time  to  formulate  representations  which  the  conference  could 
consider. 

Londoners  interested  in  this  question  may  like  to  know  that  a 
lecture  on  "Trade  Unions"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
<perhaps  our  greatest  authority  on  the  subject),  on  Friday  evening, 
January  13,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street, 
to  which  visitors  are  admitted   (I  believe,  free). — Yours, 

Watford.  William   Coles. 

THE     PRINTER. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I   want   to   plead   the   case  of   the   printer,   and   as 
I  can  do  this  better  by  addressing  his  employers,  I  hope  you  will 
print   the    enclosed    "  open    letter  "    to    heads    and    proprietors    of 
photographic  studios. — Yours  truly,  II  Pensehoso. 


I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  on  behalf  of  the  photographic  printer. 
It  18  only  fair  to  you  gentlemen  who  may  read  this  article  that 
1  should  admit  that  I  am  a  printer,  then  you  can  decide  as  to 
■whether  you  consider  my  remarks  practical  or  reasonable. 

In  opening,  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  take  a  glimpse 
into  the  history  of  the  printer,  as  it  is  from  the  past  that  the 
present  grievance  has  been  derived.  If  you  will  look  back  with 
me  for  a  time,  it  shoiild  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  conditions  under  which  a  printer  of  the  present  day  has  to 
work,  and  it  is  on  the  unfairness  of  these  conditions  that  I  write. 
In  the  early  days  of  photography,  when  the  art  was  travelling 
through  the  silver  and  albumen  stage,  the  printer  of  photographs 
was  by  no  means  the  least  important  being  on  any  staff.     He  pre- 


pared, coated,  and  sensitised  the  paper,  and  to  hia  work,  to  hi* 
experimental  knowledge  in  this  matter,  the  present  advancement 
of  photography  uWes  more  than  its  representatives  care  to  admit. 
The  fact  that  he  was  a  chemist  does  not  hide  from  us  the  greater 
truth  that  he  was  a  printer,  but  gives  it  emphasis.  At  this  time, 
the  sloppy,  sloshy  nature  of  the  man's  work  demanded  that  he, 
with  his  sinks,  should  be  confined  in  some  remote  corner  of  the 
business  premises,  and  usually  a  cellar,  an  outhouse,  or  some  place 
unfit  for  other  use,  was  his  allotment.  These  surroundings  did 
not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  printer-chemist,  and  he  slopped 
his  way  merrily  along  through  life  until  that  time  when  the  big 
manufacturing  firms  either  secured  his  services  or  submerged  him. 

The  next  generation  gave  to  the  world  of  photographic  art  a 
new  style  of  printer.  Into  the  hands  of  this  man,  or  boy,  who 
was  taken  from  no  particular  sphere  of  life,-  were  placed  a  pre- 
pared and  sensitised  paper,  a  toning  formula,  and  a  sheet  of 
instructions,  so  that  if  he  could  guess  within  reason  the  depth 
of  a  print  he  was  a  qualified  printer.  In  this  stage,  the  mechanical 
worker,  who  had  no  artistic  effort  demanded  of  him,  was  content 
to  rub  along  in  the  same  dirty,  dismal  surroundings  in  which  his 
chemist-confrere  had  revelled.  I  do  not  blame  the  chemist  for 
his  indifference  to  his  conditions,  because  his  labours  were  of  a 
messy  nature ;  nor  the  mechanical  worker,  because  so  little  was 
required  of  hira ;  but  I  do  condemn  the  toleration  of  the  artistic 
worker  of  the  present  day,  because  the  filthy  condition  of  his 
surroundings  is  detrimental  to  his  work  and  to  himself.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  be  closeted  in  a  cellar  or  an  out- 
house, as  the  nature  of  his  work  is  clean.  I  wonder  that  the 
trimming  and  mountino;  is  not  done  in  such  places ;  it  is  more 
"  messy  "  than  printing.  Certainly  one  does  not  get  so  dirty  in 
doing  it,  but  that  is  explainable.  "  Look  into  your  printing- 
room  !  "  Greater  men,  greater  business  men  than  myself  have 
raved  at  you  about  it,  and  you  have  forgotten  it.  Perhaps  it  will 
dawn  upon  you  when  a  printer  tells  you  that  there  are  printing- 
rooms  in  the  land  to-day — they  are  yours — which  are  hotbeds  of 
chemical  poisoning,  from  dust,  rheumatics,  from  damp  and  influ- 
enza, with  its  attendant  evils  from  draughts.  So  long  as  these 
unhealthy,  unfair,  and  ungodly  conditions  remain,  the  further 
advancement  in  artistic  photography  cannot  be,  because  you  are 
handicapping  and  humbugging  the  man  on  whom  the  advancement 
of  production  depends.  "  Don't  forget  the  printing-room  !  "  This 
cry  has  often  graced  the  pages  of  this  journal,  although  perhaps 
with  a  different  meaning  to  my  own.  Forget  ?  There  are  some 
rooms  to  which  the  application  of  the  word  would  be  trifling  with 
the  letters  that  form  it.  Some  rooms  I  know,  rooms  in  high-grade 
businesses,  are  impressed  on  my  mind  with  the  tenacity  and  per- 
manence of  a  carbon  transfer.  They  are  filthy  with  the  dirt  of 
years ;  dirt  which  began  its  glad  task  of  accumulation  in  the  days 
of  the  chemist  and  is  still  going  merrily  on.  Some  of  them  are 
little  better  than  hovels,  furnished  with  shelves  and  benches  which 
are  saturated  with  the  spilt  solutions  of  the  early  workers,  and 
decorated  with  filthy  bottles,  test  tubes,  glass,  and  a  general 
collection  of  useless  rubbish.  Others  are  available  for  use  in  one 
corner  only,  the  remaining  room  being  devoted  to  an  odd  assembly 
of  apparatus,  consisting  of  obsolete  cameras,  backgrounds,  rustic 
seats,  and  burnishers.  Among  these  surroundings  you  command. 
you  entreat,  your  printer  to  give  you  artistic  and  permanent  results. 
I  like  that  word  permanent,  when  I  think  of  the  dangers  which  ar^ 
lurking  round  every  piece  of  paper  fthich  comes  out  into  the  pure, 
fresh  air  of  the  printing-room. 

Gentlemen  of  the  photographic  profession,  give  your  printers 
clean  and  healthy  conditions ;  give  your  clients  the  best  results, 
with  permanence,  and  your  business  cannot  fail  to  respond.  You 
know  that  you  never  get  the  best  results  of  which  your  man  is 
capable,  and  so  long  as  you  hamper  and  humbug  him  as  you  do, 
you  will  continue  to  lower  the  standard  of  his  work — that  is,  your 
work.  Do  you  ever  reason  as  to  where  those  black  spots,  those 
hideous  streaks  and  stains,  come  from?  Yes,  it  is  your  printer; 
he  puts  them  there  for  the  dual  pleasure  of  being  reprimanded 
and  repeating  his  work.  You  believe  him  to  be  careless ;  well, 
get  a  careful  man,  put  him  in  those  same  surrounding<i,  and  study 
his  downward  career  to  the  careless  state.  Your  mounting, 
spotting,  reception-rooms,  etc.,  are  nicely  swept  and  dusted,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  sweepings  from  those  rooms  forms  part  of  the 
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■  decorative  scheme  of  the  printing  department.  Fancy  attempting 
to  thoroughly  sweep  or  dust  here !  Why,  a  man  would  be  dis- 
charged for  idling.  Vour  clients  could  walk  into  your  other  rooms 
and  you  would  not  feel  ashamed ;  but  they  must  not  E^e  into  the 
printing  regions.  "Printers  are  such,  dirty  devils"  is  cjuite  a 
familiar  phrase,  and  I  agree  with  those  whose  good  sense  has  led 
them  to  recognise  the  fact.  One  can  only  wonder  how  long  the 
smart  operator's  appearance  would  hold  good  if  everything  he 
touched  added  a  dash  of  dust  to  his  noble  being.  You  see.  you 
do  not  give  a  man  the  chance  of  being  clean,  and  if  he  is  not  clean 
he  must  become  careless,  because  if  dirt  does  not  matter,  what 
does?  The  tone  of  his  surroundings  gets  into  a  man's  bones,  into 
his  mind,  into  his  work;  the  result  is  equally  as  detrimental  to 
your  business  interests  as  to  the  man's  moral  character.  There  is 
much  that  could  be  written  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  dirt 
upon  the  waste  of  material  in  the  printing-room,  but  the  subject 
is  of  such  immensity  that  1  would  rather  leave  it  open  for  indi- 
vidual thought. 

Striking  aside  from  the  above  state  of  affairs,   I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  you  the  lack  of  proper  washing  facilities.     You,  gentle- 
men,  who   are  employers,   are   so  rarely   seen   in  the  printing-room 
that  it  is  a  question  if  you  know  how  many  sinks  you  have.     Some 
printers  are   blest  with  one,   and  some  haidly  that.     At  present   I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  have  three,  and  if  I  show  you  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  washing  of  prints  is  carried  out  in  three  sinks 
you  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  that  a  standard  of  five  would  not 
be  too  many  for  any  toning -room.     Come  with  me  into  the  regions 
of  draughts  and  wet  feet,  wliere  I  can  give  you  a  practical  explana- 
tion of  four  points  which  are  of  great  detriment  to  your  name  as  a 
photographer,  to  your  interests   as  a   big  man.     The  four  points   I 
will  take  are :    (1)  \^'hy  your   print.s  fade  r   because  they  are   never 
washed.     (2)  Why  prints  are  rubbed  and  torn  ;    because  a  big  flow 
of  water  was  run  on  them  for  speed.     (3)  Why  orders  are  delayed  ; 
b'icause  they   are   waiting   for   sink  room.      |4)  Why   your  printer 
rJlows  these  things  to  happen ;   because  he  is  disgusted  with  your 
meanness  and  indifference.     If  you  will  now  allow  me  to  give  you 
a   day's  practical   working   under   my   present   comparatively   good 
•conditions,  perhaps  a  little  chord  of  sympathy  will  lie  touched,  which 
may   lead   to   the    betterment   of   my  less    fortunate   comrades.      I 
have  s  batch  of  seventy  lOin.  x  Sin.  P.O. P.  prints  for  toning,  and 
I  walk  into  the  toning-rooni  with  them,  only  to  find  that  my  friend 
the  bromide  fiend  from  upstairs  has  monopolised  all  the  sinks  with 
a  big  batch  of  prints  fresh   from   the  fixing  bath.     Of   course,   I 
don't  blame  him,  he  has  his  work  to  do ;    but  I  take  his  prints 
and  pack  them  solidly  into  two  sinks  (one  syphoning  into  the  other), 
and  proceed  to  clean  my  one  sink  and  wash  my  prints  for  toning. 
The  prints  are  washed,  rinsed,  fixed,  and  thrown  back  into  the  sink 
to  wash,  if  they  can.     I  realise  the  impossibility  of  this,   but  it  is 
not  my  responsibility.     Now   I   will  take  those  collodios  and  tone 
them ;    but  there   is   no   room.      Ah  !   Well   they   must   wait   until 
another  day.     I  will  finish  platinum  printing.     In  a.n  hour's  time  I 
have  finished  printing,   and   have  now  about  two  hundred  plats,   to 
develop.     Out  come  the  P.O.P.s,   in  their  half-washed  state,   and 
the  same  happens  to  the  bromides.     As  I  take  them  out  I  notice 
tiiat  some  are  torn  and  some  blistered,   which  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  you  notice  that  in  my  vain  efforts  to  get  them  washed 
the  water  has  run  gaily  over  the  sides  of  tlie  sinks  and  flooded  the 
floor.    Those  waste  prints  go  into  the  rubbish  box,  and  the  plats,  go 
to  -wash,   and  there  they  soak,   sixty  to  seventy,   in  a  sink.     In 
«ndeaTouring  to  give  them  a  chance  to  wash,  1  rub  some  of  them, 
/)ut  if  you  will  so  cramp  me,  you  must  have  some  rubbed  prints  or 
all  -unwashed  prints.     Taking   out  these  prints,   I  throw   out  the 
badly  rubbed  ones,  and  work  for  the  day  is  done.     If  on  any  one 
particular  here  written  you  can   point  out  to  me  where  there  is 
any  neglect  or  cai-eles-sness  of  the  printer,  -which  is  not  your  respon- 
sibility,  then,   gentlenien.   the  printing  section  of  the  photograpliic 
profession  would,  to  a  man,  be  prepared  to  remedy  it.     You  do  not 
know  the  number  of  prints  which  are  ruined  in  this  way,  because. 
aa  previously   remarked,   your   visits   to  the   printing-room   are   so 
tare. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  you  do  not  care  to  get  your  feet  wet  or  your 
clothes  soiled,  but,  whatever  the  cause,  it  -would  not  be  anything 
to  your  disadvantage  to  see  the  havoc  wrought  by  your  ignorant 
indifference.  It  is  no  pleasure  for  a  printer  to  see  his  work  going 
wrong,  only,  realising  the  impossibility  of  preventing  it,  he  becomes 


apathetic,  and  is  ijuite  prepared  to  do  the  same  work  over  and  over 
again,  if  you  are  prepared  to  pay  him  for  it. 

Having  reached  this  stage,  I  would  like  to  recommend  more  fully 
to  the  notice  of  you,  gentlemeUj  who  are  medallists,  etc.,  the  power 
behind  the  scenes.  In  this  I  hope  that  you  will  recognise  I  mean 
the  printer  himself.  Without  in  the  J,east  interfering  with  your 
just  claims  to  the  artistic,  -ivhich  is  exhibited  in  your  posing  and 
lighting,  I  claim  that  the  printer  in  his  own  sphere  has  equal  claims. 
Rather  a  sweeping  statement  from  the  man  in  tlie  dirty  boots  and 
apron,  I  will  admit,  but  give  him  a  batch  of  negatives  and  let  him 
demonstrate  to  you  my  meaning.  Some  of  tliose  negatives  are  under- 
exposed, some  over,  and  few  correct ;  from  those  you  expect  a. 
regular  style  of  print,  and  you  get  it.  How  do  you  get  it?  Do 
you  know  how  your  printer  gets  it?  How  he  prints  in,  shades, 
suns,  and  juggles  with  developers  until  you  believe  that  he  can. 
print  from  a  piece  of  glass  with  a  smudge  on  it?  Do  you  tell  him 
what  yoji  want?  Do  you  trouble  with  your  exposures?  Do  you 
know  what  a  direct  print  from  any  given  negative  will  be  like? 

No.  Y'ou  do  not.  Leave  it  to  your  printer,  he  will  make  it 
all  right.  Why  can  he  make  it  all  right?  Because  you  have  made 
him  a  greater  artist  than  youi-self,  in  the  world  of  photographic 
production.  Y'our  servant  has  become  your  master,  to  your  benefit. 
How  many  apparently  hopeless  sittings  has  your  printer  by  his 
arts  converted  into  a  usable  quantity?  Ask  him  to  print  you  a 
P.O. P.  of  each  from  twelve  assorted  negatives,  and  one  of  each 
in  platinotype,  all  to  be  a  given  standard,  and  watch  him  do  it. 
Y'ou  depend  so  much  on  your  printer  tliat  you  can  no  longer  aft'ord 
to  ignore  him.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  that  you 
can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  your  printer,  and  smilingly  think  of 
a  possible  strike.  Y''ou  know  that  we  have  no  organisation  -\vliicli 
could  effect  a  strike,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  left  for  any 
present-day  printer  to  have  denounced  those  conditions  of  which 
I  complain.  The  trouble  lies  entirely  within  the  limits  of  each 
business  house.  You  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  energy  and  artistic  effort  of  your  printer,  and  you  are  not  giving 
him  in  return  better  facilities  for  his  work.  I  have  shown  you 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  printer  to  be  compelled  to  work  in- 
the  slums  of  the  business;  I  have  shown  you  the  fallacy  of  limited 
washing  room,  and  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  effect  of  these 
on  the  man.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  rests  entirely  w'ith  yourselves  as 
to  whether  you  will  remedy  this  state  of  aft'airs  or  not.  Remem- 
ber, you  ai-e  dependent  on  a  man  whose  conditions  of  -working  make 
him  apathetic  and  careless.  Tliis  means  that  your  whole  system 
of  business  is  apathy  and  carelessness.  Y'ou  cannot  get  away  from., 
this  fact,  that,  for  the  most  vital  part  of  your  business,  which 
is  the  actual  producing  of  those  prints  by  which  you  stand  or  fall'. 
you  depend  entirely  on  the  man  whom  you  ignore.  After  all,  it 
is  the  print  that  matters.  People  do  not  hang  a  negative  on  their 
walls  as  a  record  of  some  friend  or  scene ;  the  retouching,  mount- 
ing, and  spotting  are  details,  it  is  the  print  -which  is  the  main, 
object.  Gentlemen,  take  your  printer  into  fair  surroundings,  give 
him  clean  rooms,  and  have  them  kept  clean.  !M«ke  your  business- 
watchwords  "  Interest  and  Care,  "  and  produce  work  which  will 
endure  long  after  the  half-washed,  dust-laden  specimens  of  to-day 
have  yellowed  the  paper  on  -\vhioh  they  were  printed,  and  departed.. 

"  II   Penseboso." 


DISTORTION    IX     TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Messrs.  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeve  say  that  "  tlie  remedy 
of  allowing  the  camera  back  to  tilt  witJx  the  camera  has  not  pre- 
viously been  advocated  in  print."  This  may  be  so,  but  surely  most 
practical  workers  knew  of  it  and  used  it,  as  I  did  myself  from  the 
first  ?  I  soon  found  by  ocular  demonstration  tiliat  my  lines  went  wrong 
if  I  corrected  the  back  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  for  ordinary 
lenses,  and  that  scarcely  any  change  to  verticality  was  needed.  I 
remember  three  years  ago  seeing  a  French  photographer  in  Touraine- 
getting  some  high-up  detail  on  a  small  camera  with  a  low  tripod,  and 
to  my  surprise,  he  had  not  attempted  to  correct  the  camera's  back. 
On  going  nearer,  and  seeing  he  was  using  a  telephoto  lens,  my  sur- 
prise vanished,  as  I  saNv  he  had  come  to  the  same  practical  conclusion 
as  I  had  myself.  But  the  only  test  I  should  care  to  rely  on  would 
be  the  visual  one. — Y'ours  truly. 

32,  Rosemont  Road,  Acton,  W.  Fbedehick  H.  Evans. 
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Jln$u)er$  to  Correspondents. 


*.•  All  vtalters  intended  jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
JoiTHNAL  OF  Photograthy,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to   this  ensures  delay. 

*•*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*.*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,   W.C. 

*.*  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

De'Ath  and  Condon,  32.  Bank  Street,  Ashford,  Kent.  Photograph  of  Seven  derail- 
iiien.cniilldl,  "  The  Aghford  .Mission,  Dee.,  1910." 

W.  T.  MunnB,  7  and  8,  Windmill  Street.  Gravesend,  Kent.  Photogrnph  (combina- 
tion) eutiilcd,  "  ProcluiiHIttonrif  Kirtq  lieorge  V.  nl  tiravegen-l,  Maxl  !VA,  1910  " 
Photograph  of  Ihe  Stuff  0/ the  G.  P.O.,  Grai'esend,  outside  the  Chief  dMce,  Milton 
Hoad. 

H.  0.  Southoate. — We  have  no  recollection  of  the  photograph. 

C  F.— 1.  We  should  advise  outfit  Xo.  3.  2.  The  firm  bears  a  good 
reputation  for  goods  of  reliable  medium  quality.  It  does  not  make 
the  very  highest  class  of  apparatus. 

"Camera  Craft." — A  week  or  so  ago  you  recommended  the 
American  book,  "  Camera  Craft,"  for  photographers.  Can  I 
obtain  it  in  England?  If  so,  the  price,  and  where?  If  not,  can 
you  advise  me  how  to  get  it  ? — Enquirer. 

Apply  to  the  publishers,  713-715,  Call  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  price  is  10  cents  per  copy ;  foreign  annual  subscription, 
$1.50. 

Bromide  Linen.— We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  let 
us  know  at  your  earliest  the  name  of  a  firm  who  supplies  linen, 
silk,  or  satin  with  sensitised  bromide  emulsion.  As  far  as  we 
know,  a  firm  advertised  some  time  ago  in  your  paper,  but  we 
cannot  trace  same. — B.  and  Co. 

So  far  as  we  know,  these  materials  are  not  on  the  market. 
Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward  supply  a  bromide  canvas. 

Blotters.— 1.  Kindly  say  where  I  could  obtain  pure,  fluffless  blot- 
ting paper  in  rolls  for  drying  prints.  2.  Ee  the  longcloth  used 
with  above,  is  it  necessary  to  have  this  washed  first  to  eliminate 
the  "dross"? — Printer. 

1.  L.  S.  Dixon  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  38,  Cable  Street,  Liverpool,  and 
J.  and  B.  Dodsworth,  127,  St.  George's  Street,  London,  E.  2.  It 
is  better  to  wash  the  cloth. 

F.  P..  AND  Son.— The  lenses  are  excellent;  the  focal  length  is  about 
right  for  three-quarter  or  bust  cabinet  photographs,  but  for  groups 
you  would  require  one  of  shorter  focus,  say  7  or  8  inches,  but  where 
space  permits,  it  is  an  excellent  lens  for  groups.  It  is  almost 
as  rapid  as  a  portrait  lens,  and  an  exposure  of,  say,  1-lOth  of  a 
second  should  give  you  fully  exposed  studio  portraits  of  subjects 
in  light  clothes. 

Varnishing  Negatives.- Will  you  please  state  your  opinion  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  varnishing  negatives.  I  have  heard  it  argued  very 
strongly  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  better  not  varnished, 
various  reasons  being  given. — S.a-ndarac. 

We  cannot  controvert  reasons  which  are  not  stated,  but  ther«  is 
no  question  whatever  that  varnishing  with  a  shellac  or  celluloid 
preparation  preserves  the  gelatine  film  both  from  damp  and 
mechanical  damage. 

Broken  Negative. — A  customer  has  brought  to  me  a  half-plate 
negative  broken  into  about  half  a  dozen  pieces.  As  it  is  of  value 
to  him,  he  desires  me  to  make  a  duplicate.     I  should  therefore  be 


glad  if  yon  can  offer  me  any  advice  on  how  to  obtain  the  beet 
result. — Jkwsonio. 

The  best  suggestion  that  can  be  made  is  to  piece  the  negative 
together  on  a  plain  piece  of  glass,  to  fix  them  with  a  touch  of 
Canada  balsam,  and,  putting  the  whole  in  a  printing-frame  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  box,  to  take  off  a  print.  From  this,  after 
skilful  retouching,  a  fresh  negative  is  made. 

Winter  Developer.— Not  finding  it  always  possible  to  raise  my 
photographic  solutions  in  the  winter  to  normal  temperature,  I 
should  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  me  a  reliable  formula  for 
developing  plates  at  a  low  temperature — between  40  and  53 
degiees  Fahr. — and,  I  might  add,  plates  which  have  usually 
only   received   minimum  amount  of   exposure. — A.    Knight. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  use  a  metol  or  rodinal 
developer,  but  this  will  not  compensate  for  the  low  temperature. 
Surely  you  can  command  a  dish  of  warm  water  in  which  to 
place  the  developing  dish  or  tank  ?  The  only  satisfactory  way 
of   dealing   with  low   temperature   is  to   raise  it. 

Value  of  Xeg-ATTves. — In  a  case  of  selling  a  business,  how  much 
could  be  charged  for  negatives  a  dozen ;  2,000  have  been  used 
within  the  last  three  years,  and  we  have  negatives  for  the  past 
twenty  years?  Could  you  kindly  give  us  an  idea  what  would  be 
the  worth  of  same  for  business?  Negatives  for  this  last  five  years 
have  been  preserved  and  numbered. — Vandyke. 

Impossible  for  us  to  say.  In  a  general  way,  the  value  of  stock 
negatives  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years.  As  new  photographs 
can  be  obtained  so  cheai)ly,  people  do  not  re-order  as  they  formerly 
did.  Except  in  the  case  of  negatives  of  notable  people,  the  value 
of  the  negative  is  very  small  indeed. 

Dulling  Metals. — Can  you  oblige  me  with  formula  of  the  best 
mixture  with  which  lightly  to  coat  medals,  cups,  etc.,  when  photo- 
graphing same,  to  prevent  reflections?  One  that  is  quickly  re- 
moved from  crevices  preferred. — Plymouth. 

In  the  cases  of  vases,  cups,  and  other  vessels,  filling  with  ice 
cold  water  is  a  good  method.  A  thin  dew  of  moisture  forms  on 
the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  is,  of  course,  at  once  removed.  But 
a  better  all-round  plan  is  to  hold  the  vessels  over  burning  mag- 
nesium ribbon,  from  which  a  thin  film  of  magnesia  is  deposited, 
even  in  the  finest  details.  This,  again,  can  be  removed  at  once 
with  a  damp  cloth. 

Copyright. — Would  you  tell  me  if  the  copyright  on  the  book  called 
"  Old  England,"  a  museum  of  popular  antiquities,  published  in  two 
volumes  by  James  Sangster  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  in  the 
year  1864,  has  expired? — Cornwall. 

Literary  ccipyright,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  book,  includes  also 
the  illustrations  in  it,  lasts  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  seven 
yeai-s  after  his  decease,  but  in  the  case  of  miscellanies,  encyclo- 
paedias such  as  the  volume  you  refer  to  would  appear  to  be,  this 
right  has  been  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  publisher,  and  the 
duration  to  depend  on  his  life.  Most  probably  in  either  case  the 
copyright  has  now  expired. 
Sulphide  Toning.— I  have  been  troubled  for  a  long  time  now  by 
getting  very  cold  tones  on  bromide  paper  toned  in  the  sulphide 
bath,  as  enclosed  specimen.  The  paper  used  is  Kodak  platinum 
matte,  developed  in  diamidophenol  for  one  minute  (the  exposure 
being  ten  seconds).  Bleacher  as  follows  : — Potass,  ferricyanide, 
3i  oz.  ;  potass,  bromide,  5^  oz.  ;  water,  80  oz.  Redeveloped  in 
sulphide  of  soda,  1  per  cent.  The  tones  thus  obtained  on  velvet 
surface  are  excellent,  but  on  plat,  matte  are  very  cold  and  a  nasty 
purplish  colour.  The  trouble  years  ago  used  to  be  to  get  the  tone 
cold  enough.  If  you  could  help  me  by  pointing  out  the  cause 
of  my  difliculty,  or  by  giving  me  better  formula,  1  should  be 
much  obliged. — Sepia. 

The  colour  obtained  by  sulphide  toning  is  very  largely 
dependent  on  the  emulsion,  and  partly  on  the  development.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  try  a  different  developer.  We  do  not, 
however,  agree  that  the  tones  obtained  are  so  very  displeasing ; 
we  fancy  a  good  many  workers  have  been  wanting  just  some  such 
tone  as  this. 

Flashlight. — I  am  expecting  to  take,  very  shortly,  a  fancy  dress 
group  of  about  100  persons.     This  has  to  be  done  by  flashlight. 
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I  intend  using  "Agfa"  powder.  Would  50  grains  be  sufficient 
for  an  exposure,  10  x  8  plate,  and  would  30  ft.  distance  from 
group  be  far  enough  away?  This  would  be  behind  the  camera 
at  an  elevation  of  about  8  ft.  What  is  the  best  means  of  firing 
it?  Should  the  powder  be  laid  on  a  tray,  or  something  similar, 
of  about  a  foot  in  length  ?  What  plates  would  you  advise  ?  I 
presume  this  powder  is  quite  safe  ?  Lens,  whole-plate  "  Holo- 
stigmat,"  stopped  to  //ll.  Would  this  be  about  correct?— 
Flashlight. 

You  ought  to  be  able  to  use  the  lens  at  //8.  The  height  of 
the  lamp  is  about  right.  The  powder  should  be  laid  in  a  train 
in  a  shallow  tray  of  wrought  iron  (tin  plate).  You  can  purchase 
such  a  lamp,  complete  with  percussion  cap  ignition,  from 
Houghtons  Ltd.  for  a  shilling  or  so,  or  a  larger  lamp  from 
Chas.  Zimmermann  and  Co.  The  "  Agfa  "  powder  is  perfectly 
safe.  We  should  be  inclined  to  use  about  double  the  quantity, 
say  100  grains.  See  the  "  B.J.  Almanac,"  1911,  p.  525,  for 
many  useful  hints. 

iKKADLiTiON. — Would  vou  kindly,  through  the  medium  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  give  me  some  indication  of  the  causes  that  are  specially 
favourable  to  iri'adiation.  It  is  not  a  condition  that  I  often  get, 
but  I  enclose  two  worthless  negatives  that  were  really  taken  to 
see  what  forcing  treatment  the  plates  would  stand,  and  you 
will  see  indications,  but  not  very  bad  examples  of  irradiation. 
They  were  taken  with  a  Watson  4.9  3-foci  Holostigmat,  the  swan 
on  an  Imperial  Non-filter  plate,  backed  //5  1-40  sec,  ;  the  other 
on  a  Lumiere  violet  label  plate,  ffl,  1-40  sec,  not  backed.  Both 
were  developed  in  1:25  Azol.  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
80-85  deg.  F.  Previously  I  have  not  often  got  irradiation.  My 
worst  examples  have  been  with  focal  plane  exposures  of  white 
objects,  say,  1-600  sec,  on  Wratten  Verichrome  plates.  Any 
indication  you  can  give  me  as  to  the  conditions  that  especially 
make  for  this  condition  would  be  very  interesting.  I  suppose 
fast  plates  are  much  more  prone  to  it  than  slow? — A.  H.  Halk. 

We  question  if  you  are  correct  in  calling  the  effect  irradiation  ; 
we  should  rather  class  it  as  ordinary  halation,  caused  by  reflection 
from  the  back  of  the  plate.  In  the  case  of  the  backed  plate,  the 
backing  is,  we  should  say,  not  perfectly  effective,  at  any  rate,  not 
sufficiently  effective  to  witlistand  the  effect  of  forced  development, 
though  probably  quite  efficient  in  more  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  halation  effect  depends 
largely  on  development. 

Studio  Roof. — Your  opinion  on  the  following  will  be  esteemed  a 
favour.  My  studio  is  a  wood  and  clear  glass  erection,  getting 
rather  old.  The  roof  leaks  badly.  Have  spent  a  lot  of  money 
trying  to  put  it  right,  but  with  little  success.  Have  come  to 
think  that  it  is  no  good  patching  it  (the  roof).  The  studio  is 
also  badly  situated  for  the  light.  My  glass  faces  north-west.  I 
get  the  sun  in  about  two  in  the  afternoon  in  summer.  My 
accommodation  is  limited,  and  I  could  do  with  a  little  printing- 
room.  So  have  thought  on  adding  addition,  as  per  enclosed 
sketch,  putting  a  new  roof  on  top  of  old  one,  with  matt  or 
obscure  glass,  and  running  it  right  up.  Clear  glass  on  printing- 
room  and  matt  on  studio.  Would  you  advise  matt,  or  that  heavy 
obscure  glass  for  studio?  Would  it  require  to  be  properly  sealed 
at  point  marked  X  on  plan?  Would  the  matt  glass  improve 
my  lighting?  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  can  suggest  any  improve- 
ment.— J.  S.  Richmond. 

Your  plan  for  dealing  with  studio  roof  does  not  commend  itself 
to  us  at  all.  Dust  and  smoke  would  soon  accumulate  between 
the  two  layers  of  glass  and  render  the  light  extremely  slow. 
We  would  recommend  you  to  have  the  present  roof  removed 
entirely  and  have  it  replaced  by  one  on  the  "  dripless  "  system 
with  lead  slips  instead  of  putty,  which  any  good  builder  would 
supply  you  with.  Ground  glass  would  be  better  for  keeping 
out  sunlight  than  the  obscured  glass,  but  we  should  prefer  clear 
glass  and  an  outside  screen  to  prevent  the  sun  from  striking  the 
glass  at  all.  The  printing-room  should  not  interfere  seriously 
with  the  side-hght.  though  there  will  naturally  be  a  loss  of  light 
through  the  light  passing  through  the  roof  at  an  angle  before  it 
reaches  the  slud.o  window.  You  would  probably  have  to  glaze 
the  latter  with  ground  glass  to  prevent  the  sitter  from  being 
embarrassed  by  the  printers  in  the  next  room  ^ 


TEMPER.ATrRK  CoKFFiciK.Ni. — I  have  read  in  the  "  Photographic 
Journal  "  of  this  month  the  papers  on  "  Time  Development,"  by 

,.  Dr.  Mees  and  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Ferguson.,,  They  have  proved 
that  the  temperature  coefficient  of  a  developer  varies  with  evei-y 
brand  of  plates,  but  my  difficulty  is  this  :  Suppose  2.3  be  the  T.C. 
of  a  certain  developer,  e.g.,  raetol-quinol,  for  a  certain  brand  of 
plates,  e.g.,  Wratten  Panchromatic,  will  the  T.C.  be  the  same  with 
other  developers,  e.g.,  Glycin,  Rodinal,  etc.,  for  the  same  brand 
of  plates  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  not  be  the  case ;  but 
Messrs.  Wratten,  I  presume,  think  otherwise,  because  in  their 
sensitometer  test  card  they  give  times  to  develop  with  their  metol- 
quinol  developer  for  three  different  temperatures,  and  they  give 
elsewhere  formulae  for  other  developers  which  will  require  the 
same  time.  Does  it  not  follow  from  this  that  they  presume  the 
T.C.s  of  the  various  developers  to  be  the  same?  If  so, 
are  they  right?  Is  there  any  appliance  on  the  market 
which  can  keep  the  developer  and  the  developing  dish  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  say  about  half  an 
hour?  I  want  this  to  find  the  temperature  coefficient  of  a  developer 
by  two  experiments,  one  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room, 
the  other  at  about  10  deg.  C.  higher.  If  there  is  not  any  such 
thing  on  the  market,  could  you  tell  me  how  I  oan  make  one  myself 
at  home  ? — S.   N.  B.anerjee. 

The  temperature  coefficients  of  different  developers  are  different, 
and  consequently,  while  two  developers  may  give  exactly  the  same 
results  at  one  temperature,  they  will  not  at  other  temperatures.  We 
imagine  that  ^Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  intend  that  if  the 
most  accurate  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  developer  they  give 
on  the  cards  should  be  used,  but  that  they  consider  that  the  varia- 
tion due  to  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  other  developers, 
which  give  the  same  results  as  metol-hydroquinone  at  a  mean 
temperature,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  be  of  importance  in  practical 
work.  It  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  give  the  times 
of  development  for  a  large  number  of  developers  for  a  range  of 
temperatures.  We  do  not  know  of  any  apparatus  for  keeping  a 
developing  dish  at  a  constant  temperature  for  a  considerable  time, 
except  the  developing-  thermostats  designed  for  the  purpose. 


Australian  Kodak,  Ltd.— In  the  current  number  of  the 
"Australasian  Photo-Eevue,"  published  by  Australian  Kodak, 
Ltd.,  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  firm's  new  factories 
just  completed  at  Abbotsford,  Victoria,  on  the  most  modern  lines, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £140,000.  The  factory  is  equipped  with 
refrigerating  plant,  and  within  its  walls  the  dry  plates,  films, 
and  papers  originated  by  the  Kodak  Company  are  manufactured 
upon  Australian  soil.  A  large  section  of  the  works  is  also  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  mounts  and  other  photographic  stationery, 
whilst  it  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  Kodak  thoroughness  that 
the  silver  nitrate  needed  for  the  sensitive  preparations  is  likewise 
produced  in  the  factory  from  Australian  silver  bullion.  The  illus- 
trations of  the  factory  buildings  show  the  large  scale  on  which 
the  company  is  prepared  to  conduct  its  manufactures  amid  sur- 
roundings which  appear  ideal  for  the  production  of  photographic 
materials. 
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SUMMARY. 

a    leading    article    we    give   a    number   of    reminders   to   the 


In 


professional  photographer  of  the  work  in  which  he  can  usefully 
engage  during  the  present  period  of  slackened  business.  Plans  for 
profiting  by  the  forthcoming  Coronation  festivities  may  occupy  his 
attention,  and  there  is  always  work  to  be  done  in  devising  profit- 
able forms  of  advertisement.      (P.   18.) 

Mr.  G.  F,  Green,  in  an  illustrated  article,  draws  attention  to  the 
character  and  lighting  of  the  eyeball  in  influencing  the  expression 
in  a  photographic  portrait.     (P.    19.) 

An  American  professional  worker  writes  in  advocacy  of  a  system 
of  studio  flashlight  which  can  be  used  interchangeably  with  the 
ordinary   light   of   the   studio.      (P.   22.) 

A  useful  accessory  for  copying  by  aid  of  a  studio  camera  is 
described   in  a  note  on  page  17. 

Sunday  work  in  photographic  studios,  the  studio  roof,  etc.,  arn 
topics   discussed    under    "  Correspondence."     (P.    33.) 

Dr.  Cooper  Hewitt  has  invented  a  fluorescent  reflector  for  use 
with  all  descriptions  of  artificial  light,  the  colour  or  spectrum 
quality  of  which  may  thus  be  altered.  The  system  is  of  special 
interest  as  applied  to  the  mercury- vapour  lamp,  the  light  of  which 
can  thus  be  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  daylight.     (P.  25.) 

Dr.  H.  D'Arcy  Power  has  given  working  directions  for  a  method 
of  preparing  positives  direct  by  reversal,  the  process  being  specially 
applicable  to  the  duplication  of  lantern-slides  as  well  as  to  the 
preparation  of  reversed   negatives.     (P.  21.) 

Formulie  for  developers  to  be  carried  in  powder  are  given  bv  a 
French  worker.     (P.   26.)  s  J 

A  German  inventor  advocates  a  fixed  transparent  mirror  in  a 
reflex  camera.     (P.  27.) 

Sorne  hints  on  diffusing  the  light  of  the  enlarging  lantern  are 
given  on  page  18. 

Colour  screen-plates,  folding  reflex  cameras,  and  a  system  of 
taking  and  viewing  cinematograph  pictures  on  flat  film,  fiirure 
under  "Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  29.) 

A  rotating  frame  for  printing  half-tone  plates  from  full-tone 
Po<.;ntives  by  aid  of  a  screen  is  described  under  "  Photo-Mechanical 
rMotes.        (P.   28.) 

^t  a  recent  meetinrr  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  Mr 
H.  N.  Bonar,  F.Z.S.,  described  the  methods  found  best 'in  his 
own  practice  of  photographing  shore  and  water  birds.     (P    24  ) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


Canvassing 
Frauds. 


Free  enlargement  swindlers  appear  to 
be  at  work  in  North  London.  We  have 
recently  had  a  case  reported  to  us  which  is  quite  on  the 
old  familiar  lines.  A  canvasser  calls  at  a  house  and  repre- 
sents that  he  is  acting  on  behalf  of  a  recently  established 
photographer  who  is  willing  to  give  away  a  certain  number 
of  life-sized  enlargements  to  local  residents  as  an  adver- 
.tisement,  only  stipulating  that  the  recipients  should  pay 
6s.  6d.  for  framing.  This  sum  and  a  much-valued  phpto- 
graph  are  handed  to  the  canvasser,  and  no  more  is  heard  of 
him.  The  householder  is  now  making  enquiries  of  every 
photographer  in  the  locality,  as  the  photograph  cannot  be 
replaced.  It  might  be  advisable  for  photographers  who 
advertise  in  local  papers  to  send  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
asking  him  to  warn  the  public  against  such  swindles,  even 
it  no  case  has  occurred  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  It 
may  prevent  them  and  also  give  a  little  additional  adver- 
tisement. 

*  *  * 

A    Copying;  We   have    often    wondered  why   photo- 

Device,  graphers     so     handicap     themselves     in 

their  work  by  neglecting  to  provide  themselves  with  some 
simple  appliance.  In  this  year  of  grace,  1911,  not  one 
portrait  photographer  in  three  has  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  copying  board  and  easel.  In  studio  after  studio  we  have 
found  the  operator  struggling  with  the  studio  camera  on 
its  stand  in  front  of  a  C.D.V.  or  glass  positive  pinned 
on  the  edge  of  the  background  stand,  or  perhaps  nipped 
in  the  head  rest.  Much  time  is  ]os.t  by  these  primitive 
methods,  and  a  really  non-distorted  copy  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
do  better  if  they  knew  how,  we  describe  a  very  neat  arrange- 
ment devised  Ijy  Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  1879,  and  almost  for- 
gotten ever  since,  although  one  German  camera  maker  at 
least  has  added  it  to  his  studio  stands.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  light  frame  abou.t  four  feet  long,  which  can  be  slipped 
into  grooves  underneath  the  table  top  of  a  studio  stand, 
and  running  freely  both  before  and  behind  the  camera. 
On  the  front  portion  a  small  easel  carrying  the  original 
can  be  slipped  to  and  fro  and  clamped  in  approximately 
the  correct  position.  If  on  focussing  it  is  found  to  be  too 
near  or  too  distant,  it  can  easily  be  adjusted  by  sliding 
the  portion  of  the  frame  behind  the  camera.  For  making 
lantern  slides,  transparencies,  or  enlarged  negatives  the 
easel  is  replaced  by  a  box  with  a  forty-five  degree  reflector, 
any  intervening  space  between  that  and  the  lens  being 
covered  with  a  focussing  cloth.  If  .the  construction  of  the 
stand  does  not  allow  the  frame  to  be  slipped  underneath, 
a  false  top  about  one  inch  awav  from  the  true  top  shot' Id 
be  fitted  and  the  frame  slipped  in  between.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  arrangement  are  obvious.  The  camera  and 
copy  can  be  swung  .to  any  angle  to  avoid  reflections  and 
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moved  to  any  part  of  the  studio  to  secure  the  best  light, 
S  tile  col  ^even  if  made  by  a  skilled  cabinet  maker,  as 
a  very  small  item.  ^  ^ 

Ru.lnMS  The  business   man  hopes  to    be   always 

A^ectation.         busy,  and  no  man  of  keen  business  in- 
stincts ^^•ould  allow   himself  to   be   found   durmg  busmess 
hours  standing  about  mth  his  hands  in  his  pocke  s.     There 
may  be   ;'ack  times   in  any   business,    but   it  is    J^st  as 
well  not  to  allow  the  pubUc  to  know  that  they  occur.     We 
remember  a  case  wher'e  the  side  lights  of  a  printing  room 
4eTe^slble  from  the  thoroughfare,  and  during  slack  tinies 
Jmpty  printing  frames  were  placed  on  the  sloping  prmting 
shelvei^so  that  any  appearance  of  a  deserted  printing  room 
wi  avoided.     This,  of  course,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  bit 
of   stage   management,   but  there  are   men  who  resort  to 
Klodges  which  it  seems  to  us  are  iU-advised  and  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.     As  an  example,  we  have  known 
people  who  have  called  to  make  enquiries  to  be  kept  waiting 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  when  it  ^ould  have  been  easily 
possible  to  have  seen  them  at  once,  and  this  has  ^een  done 
■under   the   mistaken   impression  tbat    it  suggested   great 
pressure  of  work  and    engagements.     Probably   the   only 
•effect  is  to  irritate  and  annoy  the  caller  who  is  probably 
quite  keen  enough  to  see  through  the  dodge      A  thing  of 
ihis  kind  may  impress  now  and  then,  but  if  practised  to 
any  extent  it  becomes  a  matter  of  more  or  less  common 
knowledge,  and  the  man  who  practises  it  makes  himself  a 
laughing  stock.     If  a  principal  is  busy  in  the  studio  with 
a  sitter  well  and  good,  but  the  public  knorc  by  now  that 
photographic  operations    can   be  left,   and    such   work  as 
developing  is  usually  done  at  the  end  of  .tbe  day. 
*  «  * 

Diffusers  In  We  imagine  that  most  workers  with  the 
the  Enlarging  enlarging  lantern  who  use  incandescent 
tantern.  mantles  for  the  illuminants  have  by  now 

discovered  that  ground-glass  has  virtues  in  preventing  the 
structure  of  the  mantle  from  appearing  on  the  screen ;  but, 
judging  from  what  we  read  and  also  see,  very  few  know 
just  where  the  glass  should  be  put.    We  have  just  noticed 
an  illustration  in  which  the  glass  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  condenser,  while  in  many  cases  w©  know  it  to  be 
put  in  front  of  the  condenser  and  in  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive.    The  latter  is  the  riglit  place  if  we  want  to  soften  the 
gradation  of  the  negative,  but  while  the  difiuser  in  this 
position  also  disperses  the  image  of  the  mantle,  it  at  the 
same   time   completely  upsets   the   optical   system   of  the 
lantern,  renders  the  condenser  practically  useless,  and  cut« 
out  a  large  amount  of  light.     If  placed  behind  the  con- 
denser and  close  to  it,   it  has  much  the  same  disadvan- 
tage* and  fails  to  effect  the  gradation,  hence  this  position 
is  of  little  use.     The  most  advantageous  place  is  as  close 
to  the  light  as  possible,  for  here  it  cute  out  less  light  and 
also  enables  us  to  secure  the  advantages  of  using  a  con- 
denser.    This,  then,  is  the  place  to  put  it  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  when  it  ie  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  soften- 
ing gradation.     The  reason  why  the  condenser  is  rendered 
inoperative  when  ground-glass  is  used  in  the  wrong  place 
is  very  simple.     In  a  perfectly  arranged  system   all  the 
light  that  passes  the  condenser  will  also  pass  through  the 
projector  and  reach  the  screen,  and  the  prime  function  of 
the  condenser  is  to  collect  all  the  light  possible  from  the 
lamp  and  to  "  condense  "  it  into  such  a  small  beam  that  it 
will  pass  the  projector.     This  function  must  obviously  be 
upset  if  we  introduce  a  scattering  modinm  between  the 
condenser  and  the  projector.     Indeed,  if  Ihe  light  is  power- 
ful and  far  enough  away  we  can  remove  the  condenser  alto- 
gether without  in  any  way  spoiling  the  illumination.    Close 
behind  the  condenser  the  detrimental  effect  is  perhaps  not 


.0  great,  but   still  ^Je.funcUon^f  the  condenser  is  m^^^^^^^^ 

condenser  is  free  to  act  in  its  normal  fashion,  and  cuts  out 
a  minimum  quantity  of  light. 


■« 

The  Yellow  It  is   curious   that  the   position   of   the 

Cap  for  safety    screen    used    when    putting    the 

Enlarsine.  bromide  paper  in  position  for  enlarging 

has  received  little  or  no  attention,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  cap  usually  employed  most  obviously  spoils  the  dehni- 
tion  and  renders  it  impossible  to  focus  directly  on  to  the 
bromide  paper.  If,  however,  we  use  a  similar  non-actinic 
screen  behind  the  negative,  instead  of  in  front  of  the  pro- 
jector, all  focussing  difficulty  will  disappear,  and  it  will 
become  easy  to  adjust  the  focus  with  the  bromide  paper 
fixed  up  in  position.  So  long  as  the  yellow  screen  is 
behind  the  negative,  it  does  not  matter  much  where  it  is 
placed,  provided  it  is  quite  transparent  and  also  proof 
against  heat.  As  a  rule,  it  is  easiest  to  insert  it  between 
negative  and  condenser,  but  even  to  enable  this  to  be  done 
most  enlarging  lanterns  require  a  little  alteration.  If  the 
maker  takes  the  matter  in  hand  he  can  arrange  so  that  the 
screen  can  be  placed  practically  anywhere,  near  the  light 
being  the  ideal  position,  though  in  this  place  a  gelatine 
screen  will,  of  course,  be  of  no  use. 


SLACK-TIME    SUGGESTIONS. 
Most  photographers,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,   get  a 
spell  of  slack  time  at  about  this  season,  and  those  who  are 
wise  make  use  of  their  brains  instead  of  sitting  down  and 
grumbling  at  .the  badness  of  trade.     The   man  with   the 
new  ideas  is  going  to  secure  the  elusive  sitter  when  busier 
times   arrive,   and  the  grumbler  will   then   probably   have 
something  really  to  worry  about.     It  seems  premature  to 
talk  about  Coronation  festivities  and  their  attendant  photo- 
graphic business,  yet  in  these  times  of  keen  competition 
the   "  first   come  is   first   served."     In   a  small  town  one 
man  gets  all  the  plums  and  the  others  can  have  the  leav- 
ings.    The   Mayor   and  Corporation  will  be   arrayed   like 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  next  June,  and,  therefore,  now 
is  the  best  time  to  consider  how  to   make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for    an    historic   group.       If  the   expectant 
photographer    numbers    a    few    Councillors    amongst    his 
personal   friends,   it   will    be  worth    his  while    gently    to 
insinuate  that  when  you  suggest  the  taking  of  a  group  they 
will  back  your   application  ;     for   a  letter   sent  without   a 
little  previous  "  wire-pulling  "  is  likely  to  be  either  dropped 
on  one  side  and  forgotten,   or  worse  than   all,  may  bring 
the  suggestion  to  notice,  but  the  order  to  the  other  man. 
Even  the  offer  of  a  framed  enlargement  for  the  Town  Hall 
will  not  get  them  over  the  dislike  of  being  photographed 
unless  it  is  very  subtly  introduced.     The   local    printer's 
charges  will  not  be  heavy  for  neat  lettering  on  the  mount 
under  the  groups,  and  the  Councillors,  being  only  human, 
may  appreciate  it  as  a  record  of  the  time  of  taking,  even 
if  their   names  are  in   very    small  type.        Most   of  those 
appearing  in  the  picture  would  be  almost  certain  to  buy 
a  copy,   and  the  sale  to  other  loyal  townsmen  would  also 
help  to  make  the  job  worth  the  doing.     Again,  now  is  the 
time  to  consider  the  details  of  the  business. 

Much  as  the  average  photographer  dislikes  postcards, 
very  few  indeed  of  those  ^vho  are  situated  in  small  towns 
can  afford  to  ignore  them,  and  they  may  brine  in  other 
and  more  paying  work  if  properly  managed.  The  Coun- 
cillor friend  may  again  be  of  use  in  obtainine  a  perch  on 
the  town  hall  balcony  or  roof,  for  the  procession  is  almost 
sure  to  be  accessable  from  there,  and  such  a  friend  at  court 
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will  also  be  able  to  see  that  yoii  obtain  a  good  position 
to  view  the  "  lions  feeding,"  for  no  civic  demonstration  is 
complete  without  some  banquet,  e\'en  if  it  is  only  a 
tea  for  the  school  children.  If  these  events  are  recorded 
on  half-  or  even  whole-plates,  and  a  decent  number  taken, 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  sale  for  mounted  prints,  and  the 
plates  can  be  used  for  .the  cards.  Such  cards  require  to 
appear  on  sale  at  once  ;  on  the  same  night  or  next  morning 
one  can  sell  quite  double  the  number  compared  with  a  few 
days'  time  when  there  are  other  competitors  in  the  field. 
If  cards  are  all  ready  to  hand  and  developer  for  plates  and 
bromides  is  made  up  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  all  is 
ready  beforehand,  the  cards  ought  to  be  on  the  market  very 
soon  after  the  event. 

If  the  photographer  does  not  get  a  crowd  round  his 
■window  trying  to  see  if  they  appear  in  the  procession  or 
among  the  spectators  it  is  probably  his  own  fault  for  not 
making  an  enlargement  of  the  negative  showing  the  largest 
number  of  faces  in  the  crowd,  and  it  is  surprising  how  few 
people  can  resist  buying  a  photograph  in  which  they 
involuntarily  appear.  One  photograph,  by  the  bye,  should 
always  be  taken  lookiiiy  away  from  the  interesting  event 
which  the  people  are  watching,  and  so  sho\7ing  .the  larger 
number  of  faces  instead  of,  the  backs  of  many  heads. 
If  only  one  view-point  is  obtainable,  it  is  a  matter  for 
thought,  which  will  be  the  better  seller,  the  event  itself, 
or  the  crowd ;    but,  of  course,  get  both  if  possible. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  in  getting  postcards  out  verj 
quickly  after  the  show,  to  print  them  without  previously 
titling  the  negatives,  but  the  two  or  three  minutes  spent  in 
the  naming  are  far  from  wasted,  besides  which  it  can 
usually  be  done  after  .the  methylated  spirit  bath  and  before 
the  negatives  are  dry  enough  to  use,  and  in  this  way  no 
time  at  all  is  wasted. 

Another  business  move,  which  has  recently  been  very 
successful  in  a  small  town,  might  be  particularly  suitable 
for  this  Coronation  year.  The  photographer  oSered  a  good 
quality  loose-leaf  album  to  the  Town  Council,  containing 
cabinet-size  portraits  in  platinum  of  all  the  members, 
who  were  asked  to  sit  at  the  donor's  studio — of  course, 
without  any  payment.     The  album  was  gratefully  accepted, 


and  after  all  the  Councillors  had  given  sittings,  the  photo- 
grapher's window  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
the  orders  rolled  in  from  the  sitters'  families.  The  album 
is  a  hardy  annual,  as  each  new  member  is  expected  to  have 
his  portrait  added  .to  the  collection. 

Lastly,  a  word  on  advertising.  Although  it  may 
be  good  business  policy  for  a  city  man  to  employ 
a  professional  to  write  his  advertisements,  a  grea"; 
many  photographers  have  both  the  time  and  ability 
to  produce  their  own  if  they  only  go  the  right  way  about  it. 
One  good  plan  is  to  keep  a  book,  into  one  part  of  which 
other  people's  advertisements  may  be  stuck  when  cut 
from  the  different  papers  in  which  they  have  appeared. 
Advertisements  of  many  difTerent  kinds  of  goods  may  be 
adapted  to  suit  the  photographer's  requirements  with  more 
or  less  alteration,  and  some  of  the  announcements  of  patent 
medicines  and  soaps  are  very  cleverly  worded  and  spaced 
and  well  worthy  of  study.  Another  part  of  the  book  may 
be  kept  for  dotting  down  ideas  which  occur  to  one  at  odd 
times,  and  these  may  be  enlarged  upon  a.t  leisure.  At 
slack  times  like  the  present  this  book  is  brought  out  and 
the  contents  are  whipped  into  shape  and  drawn  out  in  full 
on  paper  all  ready  to  send  down  to  the  printers  as  they  may 
be  required,  for  if  it  is  left  until  a  few  days  before  the  paper 
comes  out,  smart  ideas  will  probably  have  either  deserted 
one  altogether  or  there  will  not  be  time  to  make  them  intelli- 
gible to  the  printer.  It  is  best  to  draw  ont  advertisements 
exactlj'  as  they  are  wan-ted  to  appear,  printing  (with  pen) 
in  large  or  small  type  and  underlining  and  spacing  to  suit 
one's  own  ideas,  but  if  one  has  to  deal  with  a  really  clever 
printer  it  will  be  best  to  supply  him  with  the  matter  onlv 
and  let  him  display  it  as  he  thinks  best.  A  series  of  clever 
advertisements  may  be  made  so  attractive  that  the  reader 
may  look  out  each  week  to  see  the  latest  as  it  appears,  and 
this  is  quite  as  it  should  be,  but  in  wrriting  them  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  keep  the  essential  fact  before  one,  namely, 
that  they  are  put  there  to  sell  the  poods,  and  not  merely  to 
interest  and  amuse.  The  modern  "  Yankee  "  style  of  crisn 
and  pointed  advertisements  are  splendid  models,  but  for  the 
shy  and  "  touchy"  English  provincial  they  usually  want  a 
great  deal  of  modification  and  toning  down. 


THE    EYEBALL. 


In  considering  the  importance  of  the  eye  in  portraiture,  and 
its  great  influence  upon  the  expression  of  the  face,  one  is  led 
to  wonder  what,  exactly,  the  eyeball  itself  contributes  towards 
that  which  we  call  expression.  We  know  that  much  can  be  done 
by  the  skilled  physiognomist,  who  is  able  to  simulate  the 
emotions  merely  by  obtaining  complete  mastery  of  the  muscles 
controlling  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  eye. 

But  I  want  rather  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  actual 
eye  in  determining  those  expressions  ;  the  various  changes  it 
is  subject  to,  and  how  it  may  best  be  presented  photographi- 
cally. 

Possibly  it  may  be  urged  that  the  eyeball  proper  needs  no 
consideration ;  that  if  the  lighting  of  the  face  generally  be 
acceptable  it  will  look  after  itself,  and  that,  in  any  case,  it 
appears  so  small  in  the  portrait  that  subtle  differences  jvass 
unnoticed.  Tliis,  I  think,  is  not  so.  and  I  would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  the  eyeball  is  shown  often 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good  portrait  and  a  bad 
one.  Who  has  not  seen  the  wholly  unpleasant  effect  of  a  full 
front-lighting,  the  reflex  occurring  right  in  the  pupil,  which 
should  be  absolutely  the  darkest  spot  in  the  photograph? 
(See  Fig.   1.) 

In  order  to  make  these  notes  clear  to  those  who  may  not 


have  studied  the  construction  of  the  eye,  I  propose  to  explain 
such  few  technical  terms  as  are  necessary,  and  to  give  a  brief 


Fig.  1. 
.Showing  effect  o(  light  (nllingfull  upon  (root  of  face,  the  bright 
reflexes  cuiaciillug  with  ilie  dark  pupili, 

description  of  the  character  of  the  visible  parts  of  the  organ. 

The    iris,    or   "  stop,"    is   a   movable   coloured   curtain,    sur- 
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rounding  the  pupil,  capable  of  considerable  variation  in  size, 
and  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  which  controls  the  amount 
of  light  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  eyeT  The  quality  and 
depth  of  the  pisfnient  in  it  determine  the  "  colour  "  of  the  eye. 
The  pupil  ajjerture  is  affected,  as  to  size,  by  various  circum- 
stances, as  from  without  by  the  brightness  of  the  light  fall- 
ing upon  the  eye  and  by  the  distance  of  the  object  focussed 
npon.  From  within  by  the  emotions — love  dilating  and  anger 
contracting  it  :  by  the  use  of  certain  drugs  (notably  belladonna, 


Inipection  of  a  iienr  object.     Visual  ajies  convergent,  p\ipils  con- 
tracted, cbaract«rUUc  of  concentrated  interest  or  atudy. 

SO  called  from  its  property  of  dilating  the  pupil  and  thus  add- 
ing to  the  beauty  of  the  eye)  or  by  the  loss  of  nervous  control. 
In  the  case  of  strong  light  or  inspection  of  a  near  object,  the 
aperture  will  be  contracted.  Now,  we  know  that  when  we 
look  at  a  near  object  the  visual  axes  must  converge,  so  thaf>— 
leaving  the  intensity  of  the  light  out  of  the  question  for  the 
moment— we  see  that  convergent  axes  with  contracted  pupil 
apertures  indicate  mental  concentration,  the  studious  expres- 
sion  (Fig.    2).       Conversely,    parallel    axes   and   larger   pupils 


Fig.  3. 
Mawlng  a  more  diitant  object.      Axet  parallel    kiidIIs  larcer 

Sl^TiX  2,  «'.L'5tl 'h  'i"  "',"!»"«y«l>>  thi.  lllunr.tfoM.nd 
««»o  in  nt-  V  cam«d  b>  ib.dow  of  the  noMf 

sng^^t  the  dreamy,  far-off  expression  (compare  Fig.  3).  To 
combine,  in  a  portrait,  dilated  pupiU  with  convergent  visual 
.»s  would  give  a  blank  expression  to  the  face,  which  in  the 
ab^nce  of  be  ladonna  would  be  indicative  of  incipient  tnsanity. 

.J.ll"  ""  '"'T:'*'"^  ^t'  "'^*  '"'  '''»"*«  I*'-"'  •'««•  normally, 

ma  lor  pupil,  than  a  bn.nett«,  owing  to  the  light-coloured  irh 

.«.Mng  mot^   hght   through   its   pigment,    and.    consequen  Iv 

n'.^5V"\h„:   '^t."'   \-'"''-'y   l'"g''t-   light    (FTgs   '4 
«n.l   5).     Thus  a  photograph  of  a  fait  person,   iif  good  light 


exhibiting  dilated  pupils  would  suggest  that  the  subject  was 
either  addicted  to  the  jise  of  drugs,  in  a  weak,  nervous  con- 
dition, or  perhaps  in  love. 

The  sclerotic,  or  "  white,"  of  the  eye  is  a  membrane  covering 
the  visible  part  of  the  main  sphere  of  the  eye.  In  health  it 
is  of  a  rather  dull  white  appearance,  but  being  crossed  by 
innumerable  tiny  blood  vessels,  it  is  capable  of  becoming — 
in  cases  of  sudden  passion,  inebriation,  or  injury — of  a  pitikisk 


I'i^'.  4. 
A  brunette,  the  dark   coloured    iris  exhibiting  a    larger  pupil- 
aperture  than  in  the  case  of  the  blonde  shown  in  llg.  5.    The  curious 
effect  of  corneal  light-focussing  referred  to  is  plainly  observable 
here. 

hue.     Shakespeare  liad  knowledge  of  these  facts,   for  he  made 
Falstaff  say :  — 

"  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  to  make  my  eyes  look  red,  tliat  it 
may  be  thought  I  have  wept;  for  I  must  speak  in  passion, 
and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses'  vein." — ^Henry  IV.,  act  ii., 
scene  iv. 

Dickens  also,  as  shown  in  the  amusing  incident  of  Pickwick 
before  the  magistrate  :  — 
Mr.   Nupkins:    "I   saw   he   was  drunk   when  he   first    came 


Fig,  5.  •-' 

hJib^Z,  ^V  '''*  ^ft"^  "  """""  '"  "'  'P'"  "P  '■"«  ""le  P^tehes 
the  v„rlm,.  I '  °"  """n"  ?°5  '°"''^"  "^  ''S'"-  ^e  can  clearly  see 
l^ht  «??.,  ."^l'  "■«"««";*<''■'  thecon.es.  (1)  The  vertical  side- 
light'nW-rt\:'^r",°*  ?"'"  '"P»«h':  ""d  (31  the  secondary  top- 
aell?ig"herhiiows.'"'™""    "'  ""=   ^'^^"  -'"■  "^«  ""i-'    »' 

into  the  room  by  his  excited  eye.     Did  you  observe  his  excited 
eye,  Mr.  Jinks?" 
Jinks:   "  Certainly,  sir." 

In   front  of  the   iris  and   pupil   the  sclerotic   chances   to   a. 

ransparent,    glass-like    mediu.n,    called    the   cornea.     Now     if 

the  eyeball  were  a  simple  sphere  we  should  have  a  curved  sur- 

rL7tVr  r'^'t'"''  "^^  ™^Se  of  a   window  or  lamp  as- 

cornea  is  ixally  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere,   as  if  bnl<.ing 
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out  from  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic.  'Thus  a  point  of  light 
■would  be  reflected  from  two  surfaces  <>f  uneoual  curvatui-e, 
and  a  correct  photograpli  would  reveal  two  high-lights  of  some- 
what different  brightness  and  quality.  The  occurrence  of  this 
secondary  reflex  upon  the  sclerotic  would,  however,  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  position  of  the  camera  relatively  to  the 
source  of  light,  and  also  u^jon  the  accuracy  of  our  tone-render- 
ing. Anyone  can  observe  it  in  his  own  eye  with  the  aid  of  a 
hand-mirror.  But  we  are  more  concerned  here  with  the 
character  and  |>osition  of  the  reflections  apjiearing  in  the 
beautiful  little  convex  mirror,  the  cornea.  Hei-e  we  shall  see 
the  tiny  microscopic  reproduction  of  all  that  is  l)efore  the 
€y©,  and  that  which  we  call  the  reflex  we  find  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  minute  picture  of  the  window  or  other 
source  of  light.  I  have  before  me  now  several  portraits  from 
which  I  can  easily  learn,  by  a  close  examination  of  the  reflexes 
alone,  the  exact  arrangements  of  the  window  blinds  used  in 
«ach  case  (Fig.  5).  And  here  let  me  put  in  a  plea  for  the  simple 
scheme  of  lighting.  We  get  into  the  habit  of  opening  little 
patches  of  light  here  and  there,  fancying  that  we  are  improv- 
ing the  modelling.  And  perhaps  when  we've  done  we  have 
much  the  same  effect  of  light  upon  the  model  as  we  should 
have  got  by  following  out  Mr.  Raymer's  "  square-light  " 
methods,  but  plus  the  extra  trouble,  and  plus  three  or  four 
conflicting  reflexes  in  the  eye — the  result  of  the  small  scattered 
light-patches.  I  think  we  need  a  Watkins  under  the  sky- 
light as  much  as  in  the  developing-room,  to  keep  us  down 
to  the  essentials  of  our  operations. 


.ir<- 


The  shiiK?  of  the  reflexes  'will  hot  always  be  the  same  for 
either  eye.  For  instance,  if  we  use  a  side-light  the  shadow 
of  the  nose  will  blot  out  the  lower  half  of  the  reflex  in  the 
shadow-eye  (as  seen  in  Figs.  2  and  3).  Using  top-light  only 
the  reflexes  will  either  be  obliterated  by  the  shadow  of  the  brows 
or  will  coincide  unpleasantly  with  the  dark  pupik,  according 
to  the  distance  the  source  of  light  is  in  advance  of  the  sitter. 
Again,  when  a  strong  side-light  is  employed  not  much  in 
advance  of  the  sitter  a  curious  effect  of  lightness  is  observable 
on  the  side  of  the  iris  remote  from  the  light  ;  that  is  to  say, 
diametrically  opposite  the  reflex  (see  Pig.  4).  This  is  caused 
by  a  focussing  of  light  passing  tangentially  through  the 
cornea.  It  will  not  be  seen  at  all  in  the  shadow-eye,  unless 
the  light  be  in  a  high  position.  When  it  occurs  it  has  a 
rather  pleasing  effect,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
ugly  patch  in  the  same  position,  which  is  one  of  the  results  of 
the  incautious  use  of  a  light  reflector  too  near  the  sitter. 

To  sum  up,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  treatment  of  the 
eyeball  in  portraiture  is  a  much  more  important  matter  than 
is  perhaps  recognised  by  the  jirofession  generally;  that  the 
expression  of  the  eye  is  very  materially  altered  by  the  quality 
of  the  light  falling  upon  it,  the  <listance  of  the  object  regarded, 
and — to  a  certain  extent — the  complexion  of  the  sitter  ;  that 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  reflexes  may  be  easily  modified  ; 
and,  finally,  that  by  the  intelligent  exercise  of  our  powers  of 
control  we  can  do  much  to  make  the  portrait  something  more 
than  a  mere  piece  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  sitter's 
appearance.  Georqk  F.  Gbeex. 


DUPLICATING 


LANTERN-SLIDES 
REVERSAL. 


DIRECT    BY 


[In  the  following  article  from  the  "  American  Annual,"  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power,  to  whom  photographers  are  indebted  for  many 
practical  methods,  describes  a  perfected  form  of  the  direct-reversal  method  of  preparing  positive  or  negative 
pictures  on  gelatine  plates.  His  process  is  based  on  that  of  M.  Balagny,  which  in  turn  is  derived  in  part  from  that 
of  the  late  Douglas  Carnegie.— Eds.  "  B.J."] 


To  take  a  good  lantern-slide,  bound  and  ready  for  use,  and  with- 
out disturbing  it  obtain  a  perfect  duplicate  in  a  single  opera- 
tion, is  an  altogether  desirable  feat.  How  often  have  we  seen 
a  beautiful  slide  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  whose  duplicate 
we  would  willingly  possess,  but  when  it  came  to  be  a  matter 
of  making  an  intermediate  negative,  with  the  resulting  loss  of 
quality  in  the  positive,  we  have  let  it  go.  I  here  offer  a  process 
by  which  the  original  slide  can  be  duplicated  direct  without 
unbinding,  and  without  the  slightest  change  in  the  sharpness  or 
gradation  of  the  slide.  For  many  years  process  after  process 
has  been  proposed  for  making  negatives  from  negatives  or  posi- 
tives from  positives  direct,  but  none  of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Autochrome  plate,  has  gained  any  popularity.  Person- 
ally, I  have  tried  them  all,  without  more  than  partial 
successes. 

Recently  M.  Balagny*  published  a  modification  of  previous 
methods  which,  though  slight,  seems  to  solve  the  principal  diffi- 
culty ;  and,  thanks  to  this,  plus  a  further  modification  of  my 
own,  I  am  able  to  promise  the  duplicating  of  lantern-slides  with 
ease  and  certainty.  The  principle  on  which  all  practical  dupli- 
cating proceses  rest  is  that  employed  in  the  Autochrome  develop- 
ment process.  After  exposure  and  development  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  acid  permanganate, 
or  acid  bichromate,  by  which  the  recently  deposited  silver 
image  is  dissolved  ;  after  exposure  to  light  the  residual  silver 
is  developed,  and  a  reversed  image  results.  With  the  thin 
film  of  the  Autochrome  plate  this  w.nks  perfectly,  but  with 
other  plates  the  thickness  of  the  emulsion  is  too  great  for  the 
•  "  British  Journal  of  Photography,"  AuKUit  It,  1910,  p.  eas. 


light  to  penetrate,  and  the  unclianged  silver  on  redevelopment 
fogs  the  image.  This  is  the  difficulty  M.  Balagny  has  sur- 
mounted (at  least  in  part) ;  he  re-exposes  the  plate  before 
removing  the  developed  image,  which  image  then  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  excess  of  silver  behind  it  from  the  action  of  the  light ; 
the  back  of  the  plate  is  meanwhile  protected  by  black  paper 
or  by  laying  in  a  black  developing  pan.  So  far  as  ray  observa- 
tion goes,  this  method  is  a  great  improvement  on  all  previous 
ones,  but  it  still  shows  some  fog  near  the  glass.  This  is  pre- 
sumably the  results  of  light  scattered  in  the  emulsion  and  hala- 
tion by  reflection  from  the  glass.  I  reasoned  that  this  might 
be  overcome  if  the  exposure  were  made  glass  to  film  instead  of 
film  to  film,  which,  furthermore,  would  have  the  advantage  of 
preventing  the  lateral  reversal  of  the  image,  which  occurs  when 
a  negative  is  chemically  turned  into  a  positive.  Should  any  fog 
pi'esent  itself  it  would  be  at  the  surface  of  the  film,  while  the 
image  would  be  next  the  glass  ;  a  little  Farmer's  reducer  would, 
therefore,  remove  the  former  without  affecting  the  latter.  Ex- 
periment has  completel^verified  these  deductions. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  that  has  to  be  overcome  is  the 
loss  of  definition  resulting  from  the  intervention  of  a  thickness 
of  glass  between  the  films  ;  this  is  easily  obviated.  If  the 
printing  be  done  by  light  coming  through  a  lens,  the  image  is 
sharp,  even  if  negative  and  positive  are  considerably  separated. 
I  print  in  the  light  coming  from  my  enlarging  lantern — an 
equally  good  plan  is  to  remove  the  camera  back  and  put  the 
printing  frame  in  its  place  and  direct  the  lens  to  the  open  »A-;/. 
Such  being  the  principles  involved  I  will  now  give  the  working 
details. 
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1.— Place  the  slide  to  be  copied  in  the  printing  frame  in 
contact  with  an  unexposed  plate,  film  to  back,  between  this  and 
the  back  of  the  frame  interpose  a  sheet  of  black  paper. 

2. — Expose.  Correct  exposure  is  absolutely  essential.  This 
must  be  found  by  experiment.  Using  the  light  from  an  X.  Bay 
passing  through  a  lens  stopped  to  f/Z2,  I  find  about  four 
seconds  right.     The  light  must  pass  through  a  lens. 

3. — Develop  fully,  but  not  excessively,  or  on  reversal  the 
detail  in  the  high-lights  will  be  destroyed. 

4. — Wash.     Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  dark-room. 

5. — Put  a  piece  of  Mack  paper  in  a  developing  dish,  half  fill 
with  water,  then  place  the  slide  film-side  down  therein,  and 
remove  into  full  daylight  for  five  minutes. 

6. — Take  slides  back  (undisturbed)  into  the  dark-room  and 
place  them  in  a  bath  of  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate acidulated  with  1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  In  three 
minutes  the  black  silver  image  will  have  disappeared. 

7. — Wash  (in  dark-room)  for  twenty  minutes. 


8. — Re-develop  fully. 

9. — Fix  in  hypo. 

10. — If  the  resulting  slide  is  too  dense  or  any  trace  of  fog  or 
stain  is  present,  a  little  Farmer's  reducer  will  put  the  matter 
right. 

11.— Wash. 

The  duplicate  slide  should  be  identical  with  the  original.  In 
detail  and  gradation  it  is  always  so.  If  it  vary  in  density  it 
is  probably  due  to  incorrect  exposure  during  printing.  As  in 
Autochromes,  underexposure  will  give  dense,  dull  slides — over- 
exposure thin  ones,  and  high-light  detail  will  be  lost.  In  prac- 
tice the  method  is  easy  and  rapid.  I  am  rapidly  adding  to  my 
collection  of  slides  by  its  use.  As  to  the  best  developer,  I  use 
acid  amidol — doubtless  others  will  work  as  well. 

The  method  is  equally  applicable  to  the  making  of  duplicate- 
negatives,  and  to  making  lantern-slides  direct  from  prints  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  negative. 

H.  D'Abcy  Power,  M.D. 


FLASHLIGHT    IN    THE    STUDIO. 


[Our  Calif ornian  contemporary  "Camera  Craft,"  to  which  we 
lar  subscribers,  prints  in  its  current  issue  the  following  article  on 
it  can  be  alternated  with  those  by  daylight.     Other  American 
have  held  a  cabinet  having  a  solid  back  and  permanent  cloth 
to  escape  into  the  room  ;    and  the  cabinet,  being  smaller  and 
position  of  the   sitter  for  different  effects.     Mr.   Southworth's 
James  H.  Smith  and  Sons  Company.  Chicago,  by  whom  inquiries 
"  B.J."] 

Respoxding  to  the  request  of  the  editor  of  "  Camera  Craft  "  for 
an  article  on  the  above  subject,  I  feel  that  I  am  forced  to  ven- 
ture into  new  paths.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  happen  to 
be  the  only  photographer  in  the  country  possessing  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  machine  of  which  I  write,  I  would  refer  the  matter 
on  to  someone  else  who  could  handle  it  better,  as  literary  work 
is  very  much  out  of  my  line.  But,  realising  the  value  of  the 
machine,  and  the  utility  of  the  flashlight,  I  wish  others  to  know 
about  them,  and  perhaps  absorb  some  of  my  own  enthusiasm. 
For  many  years  there  has  been,  in  the  photographic  profession, 
a  great  need  for  the  very  article  I  am  about  to  describe  :  For 
many  years  past  I  have  yearned  for  such  a  machine  myself.  No 
doubt  others  have  felt  the  same  want.  Hence,  now  that  I  have 
the  very  thing  that  my  title  describes,  I  am  only  too  willing  to 
tell  others  the  good  news.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  speak  of  my 
machine  as  a  "  practical "  one  ;  and  this  because  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  thoroughly  practical  flashlight  machine  for  strictly 
studio  use.  This  sounds  like  a  big  claim,  but  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  as  to  its  justness. 

At  the  outset  I  hasten  to  explain  that  there  is  little  in  my 
method  that  I  can  claim  as  original.  Ideas  gleaned  from  several 
of  my  friends  I  have  utilised  in  the  perfected  arrangement  I  now 
have  in  use.  I  have  improved  on  some  of  these  ideas,  tearing 
down,  discarding  and  remodelling,  incorporating  them  in  my 
present  outfit.  Furthermore,  I  must  explain  that  the  founda- 
tion of  my  efforts  was  the  machine  now  known  as  the  Victor 
Flash  Cabinet,  placed  on  the  market  about  two  years  ago  by 
Mr^  Filson,  an  Ohio  photographer.  This  system  is  fully  util- 
ised in  the  one  I  now  have  in  use  ;  hence  the  reader  who  i>^ 
famrtiar  wiHh  the  Victor  Cabinet  will  understand  that  it  with 
the  improvements  added,  is  the  machine  described  in  this  paper 
To  my  nnnd,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  i.nportant  additions 
to  the  photographer's  equipment,  made  in  the  last  decade  U 
the  F.lson  Cabinet.  I,  for  one,  am  grateful  to  that  gentleman 
for  this  valuable  accessory.  t,eniieman 

Fig.  1  shows  the  machine  standing  in  front  of  mv  skylight 
It  .s  a  flashlight,  made  at  night,  to  show  the  interior  arra^;: 


are  constantly  advising  our  professional  readers  to  become  regu- 

using  flashlight  in  the  studio  in  such  a  way  that  exposures  with 

workers  have  differed  from  the  author  of  the  article  in  that  they 

front  would  be  better,  as  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  smoke 

more  portable,   could  be  moved  about  instead  of  changing  the 

machine  is  a  development  of  the  Victor  cabinet  made  by  the 

as  to  its  use  and  capabilities  will  be  readily  answered. — Eds. 

ment.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  an  arm  in  my  machine 
which  can  be  brought  forward  for  night  use,  this  arm  holding 
eight  forty  candle-power  Tantalum  lamps  that  make  a  very 
good  focussing  light.  But  if  these  lights  alone  were  used  for 
the  sitter's  "  seeing  light,"  the  pupils  of  the  sitter's  eyes  would 
be  expanded  beyond  the  normal,  and  a  stary  expression  would  be 


the  result.  To  overcome  this  I  have  an  arc  lamp  placed  close 
to  the  ceiling  and  well  forward  of  the  sitter.  This  additional 
illumination  liglits  up  the  room  beautifully,  and  causes  the 
sitter  to  instinctively  control  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  its  natural 
size.  For  the  purpose  of  emphasising  this  point  more 
thoroughly   to   those   who   have  not   given   this   matter   much 
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thought,  I  will  ask  you  to  call  to  mind  how  ft  person  instinc- 
tively controls  the  pupil  of  the  eye  on  a  bright  day  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  The  eye  is  then  almost  closed,  and  the 
pupil  is  contracted  to  its  smallest  point ;  let  it  be  not  so 
bright,  and  the  eyelid  is  raised  somewhat ;  then,  let  it  be  a 
grey  day,  the  pupil  is  enlarged  to  about  normal,  and  the  eyelid 
is  up.  It  naturally  follows,  it  being  a  poor  rule  that  doesn't 
work  both  ways,  that  since  it  is  clearly  proven  by  flashlights  so 
taken  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  gradually  expanded,  reach- 
ing its  maximum  in  total  darkness,  stary  expressions  are  not 
caused  by  the  flash,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  change  to  be 
made,  in  this  regard,  during  the  duration  of  the  flash.  The 
remedy  is  obvious.  In  the  daytime,  of  course,  I  have  a  flood  of 
soft  white  light  throughout  the  room. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  machine  as  it  appears  in  the  daytime.  Very 
little  explanation  should  be  required  by  the  professional  photo- 
grapher to  realise  and  understand  its  many  points.  We  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  flashligjit,  its  limitations  and  draw- 


l-'iK.  2. 


backs,  not  to  understand  the  advantage  of  these  things  when  we 
-see  them,  yet  lest  some  may  not  understand  what  they  see  in 
the  illustration,  I  will  explain  a  few  of  the  points  that  I  con- 
sider might  not  be  clear.  It  also  shows  the  manner  in  which 
the  machine  is  utilised  for  daylight  use,  and  it  is  this  feature 
that  I  consider  the  most  important  improvement  on  the  early 
design  used  by  Mr.  Filson  during  the  four  or  five  years  previous 
to  his  placing  it  on  the  market.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the 
original  machine  was  the  focussing  arrangement ;  focussing 
being  done  by  artificial  light  in  the  form  of  several  high-power 
incandescent  electric  lamps,  adjusted  so  that  they  gave  the  same 
lighting  as  the  flash,  because  below  and  near  the  flashpan.  This 
point  was  a  very  nice  one,  in  that  it  gave  the  operator  some 
knowledge  of  what  the  resultant  picture  would  be,  as  to  direc- 
tion of  light.  As  the  back  of  my  original  cabinet  was  closed  up 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  smoke,  no  daylight  from  the  sky- 
light reached  the  sitter,  making  it  rather  difficult  to  get  a  good 
focus  in  quick  time.  I  later  installed  an  arc  lamp  immediately 
back  of  the  flashpan  and  in  line  with  where  the  flash-powder 
■would  be  discharged.  This  was  an  improvement,  but  not  so 
great  as  I  had  hoi:>ed  for,  as  I  still  lacked  sufficient  illumina- 


tion to  enable  me  easily  and  quickly  to  perceire  my  opportniii- 
ties  with  my  young  sitters  ;    a  very  obvious  drawback. 

About  this  time  a  photographic  friend  in  East  Tennessee  wrote 
me  that  he  was  having  trouble  along  this  same  line,  and  pro- 
posed using  a  window  back  of  the  cabinet  •    thus  utilising  day- 
light for  focussing,  but  not  in  sufficient'  strength  to  play  any 
active  part  in  the  exposure.     This  appealed  to  me  no  strongly 
that  I  commenced  the  construction  of  a  new  cabinet  the  same 
night  in  which  this  idea  was  incorporated.     The  one  illustrated, 
whilst  of  later  construction,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  one 
just  spoken  of.     It  will  be  noticed  that  two  diffusing  curtains 
or  screens,  when  pulled  down,  come  between  the  flash  and  the 
sitter.     To  make  the  kind  of  negative  I  like,  soft,  delicate  light- 
ings, the  addition  of  the  inner  curtain   was  found  necessary. 
These  curtains  are  both  of  India  linen,  fireproofed.     I  am  pre- 
suming that  the   reader  is  aware  that  the  smoke  nuisance  is 
entirely  eliminated  in  this,  as  in  Mr.  Filson's  arrangement ;    it 
making  no  difference  how  many  discharges  are  made,  or  how 
quickly  in  succession,  absolutely  no  concern  need  be  felt  abont 
smoke,  as  none  of  it  gets  in  the  room.     On  the  outside  of  back 
of  cabinet  is  a  curtain  or  shade  of  yellow  domestic.     This  latter 
is  pulled  down  over  back  of  cabinet  when    making    flashlight 
sittings,  when  the  daylight  is  strong,  for  the  purpose  of  mini- 
mising the  danger  of  the  daylight  having  any  material  action 
on   the  plate  after  the  discharge  of  the  flash  and  before  the 
shutter  has  had  time  to  close.     Otherwise  it  is  left  up.     It  will 
be  seen  that  three  curtains  are  constantly  in  use,  the  one  behind 
being  yellow,  while  the  two  diffusing  curtains  in  front  are  white. 
All  three  are  mounted  on  heavy  tin  rollers.     My  cabinet  has  a 
raising  and  lowering  latitude  of  about  two  feet,  is  supported  by 
a  standard  on  heavy,  easy-working  castors,  and  can  be  quickly 
pushed  out  of  the  way  when  desired.     It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  I  find  it  necessary  to  do  this,  as  it  was  part  of  my  plans  to 
make  my  daylight  sittings  with  light  coming  from  the  skylight 
right  through  the  machine.     Used  in  this  manner,  I  have  an 
available  skylight  area  of  seven  square  feet  right  through  the 
machine,  none  other  reaching  the  sitter.     To  make  the  change 
from  a  flash  adjustment  to  a  daylight  arrangement,  the  releas- 
ing of  the  inner  diffusing  curtain  and  the  yellow  back  curtain  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  change  is  made  quicker  than  it  can  be 
told.     The  machine  is  kept  charged  at  all  times,  and  the  change 
from  the  one  method  to  the  other  is  made  instantly. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  explain  the  shutter  and  elec- 
trical discharge  arrangement.  I  use  a  "  silent  "  studio  shutter, 
adjusted  inside  the  camera  with  electrical  connections  so 
arranged  to  the  horizontal  bar  at  the  top  that  the  circuit  closes 
and  sets  off  the  flash  when  the  shutter  reaches  the  full  open 
point.  This  does  away  with  the  use  of  a  bulb  with  the  contact 
points  fastened  to  its  side,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  rubber 
tubing  continually  getting  tangled  up  with  the  electrical  cord. 
A  small  arc  is  created  inside  the  camera  when  the  contact  points 
come  together,  but  this  spark  is  easily  kept  from  reaching  the 
plate  by  a  little  cardboard  shield  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
shutter.  This  arrangement  is  far  superior  to  anything  I  have 
yet  seen,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  elimination  of 
misfires. 

What  percentage  of  my  sittings  do  I  make  with  the  flash  and 
with  daylight  respectively?  Anticipating  this  question,  I  will 
say  that  for  two  years  I  have  made  all  my  baby,  child,  and 
group  sittings  with  the  flash  ;  adult  sittings,  when  the  light  is 
good,  by  ■  daylight  through  the  machine.  I  am  not  so  en- 
thusiastic as  some  of  Mr.  Filson 'e  followers  about  making  every- 
thing with  the  flash  ;  I  rather  prefer  to  make  my  grown-up  sit- 
tings by  daylight,  but  when  late  or  cloudy  I  use  the  flash.  When 
in  doubt  as  to  which  method  to  use — and  I  seldom  decide  until 
I  have  posed  and  focusscd— the  only  change  to  be  mad©  is  the 
drawing  of  a  curtain  and  the  turning  of  an  electric  button. 

I  have  often  been  asked  if  the  noise  does  not  frighten  my 
younger  sitters.     My  answer  has  been  that,   whilst  I  have  not 
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kept  count,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  more  than  two  or  three  occa- 
h.ons  when  children  have  be«n  startled  bo  the  extent  of  my  not 
heing  able  to  make  further  exjiosures  ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases 
I  got  my  order  from  the  one  fii-st  negative.  I  find  that  children 
are  often  entertained,  rather  than  startled,  by  the  light  and 
noise,  and  I  am  often  asked  by  them  to  do  it  again  for  their 
amiisement.  I  usually  feel  the  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Filson 
along  about  the  holiday  seasi>n.  when  the  days  are  so  short  and 
business  is  so  brisk,  and  the  mothers  come  strolling  in  a  few 
minutes  before  sunset.  No  pliotographer  need  be  reminded  of 
the  worry  involved  in  the  knowledge  of  certain  under-exposure, 
poor  negatives,  or  possible  loss  of  business  liy  putting  them  off 
until  the  next  day.  But,  thanks  to  Mr.  Filson,  the  mothers 
ran  bring  them  in  any  sweet  time  they  please,  as  many  negatives 
can  be  made  as  you  please,  and  made  as  quickly  as 
you  please.  One  can  make  the  so-called  Rembrandt,  back 
and  shadow  lightings,  or  any  kind  of  lighting,  and  have  fully 
ninety-five  per  cent.  good,  first-class,  fully-timed,  no  move- 
ment negatives. 

And  the  cost?  Mine  has  cost  me  100  dollars.  I  feel  that  a 
man  who  has  any  kind  of  a  business  at  all,  and  who  can  realise 
the  advantages,  should  care  little  or  nothing  about  the  cost.  I 
use  one  level  mustard  sixxinful  of  Victor  powder  with  my  lens 
at  /"/A  for  the  regular  plain  lightings.  This  is  about  ten  grains 
by  weight.  My  average  fiasli,  therefore,  costs  me  not  over  one 
cent. 

The  distribution  of  tlie  powder  is  rather  a  threadbare  sub- 
ject, but  I  feel  that  a  brief  comment  thereon  will  not  be  un- 
timely. Much  powder  is  often  wasted  by  lack  of  distribution 
when  using  large  quantities  in  large  halls  and  theatres.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  in  making  exposures  of  this  kind  the 
maximum  illumination  is  derived  from  a  distribution  of  2ft.  for 
each  ounce  of  powder.  Beyond  this  point  some  risk  is  run  of  slow 
combustion.  Wlien  using  smaller  quantities  than  this,  as  in 
the  studio  where  only  two  <.r  three  mustard  spoonfuls  are  ever 


necessary,  the  difference  in  results  is  not  so  marked.  However, 
I  find  it  advisable  to  well  distribute  even  small  quantities,  the 
noise  not  being  so  great.  I  have  adopted  the  rule  of  using  six 
inches  for  each  mustard  spoonful  of  powder.  While  there  is  not 
a  marked  difference  between  the  results  from  maximum  con- 
centration and  maximum  distribution  with  small  charges,  there 
is  much  difference  in  the  report,  and  in  the  studio  it  is  well  to 
see  to  this  point.  It  has  been  claimed  that  six  ounces  of  powder 
can  be  burned  at  one  time  on  a  certain  machine,  the  top  of  which 
is  only  about  twelve  inches  wide.  Quito  true  ;  it  can  be  burned, 
but  it  is  a  great  -waste  oi  ])owder.  Half  the  quantity,  strung 
out  in  the  proportion  named — six  feet — would  yield  fully  as  well- 
timed  a  negative. 

Through  the  use  of  my  machine  I  have  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  an  expert  with  children,  people  coming  from  points  out- 
side my  ordinary  territory  to  have  the  children's  pictures  made 
by  me.  I  know  of  more  instances  than  one  in  which  people  have 
come  to  my  studio  bringing  children  from  large  cities  where  there 
are  photographers  very  much  my  superior — coming  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  some  of  my  baby  group  pictures.  Of  course, 
these  pictures  can  be  made  by  daylight,  provided  the  light  is 
at  its  best  and  the  child  is  not  too  active  ;  but  the  undertaking 
is  entirely  too  large  a  one  to  make  it  advisable  to  encourage  such 
business.  Without  the  flash  many  more  exposures  have  to  be 
made,  and  fewer  action  pictures  can  be  secured. 

This  article  is  already  too  long  to  allow  me  to  do  justice  to 
the  superiority  of  the  flash  in  the  rendition  of  white  draperies, 
and  also  the  texture  of  drapery  of  all  kinds.  The  fact  that  its 
aid  is  regularly  invoked  by  men  of  national  reputation  in  the 
making  of  their  convention  pictures  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
strongest  endoi-seinonts  that  can  be  given  the  flash.  Using  the 
proper  apparatus,  all  exposures  are  instantaneous  ones,  full 
exposure  meaning  simply  the  use  of  a  little  more  powder.  Cer- 
tainly a  great  advantage  over  daylight  in  most  cases. 

Thomas  Southwoeth. 


SHORE    AND    WATER    BIRDS. 


(A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Second   Gen«ral  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 


In  to-night's  lecture  I  do  not  intend  to  treat  of  bird  life  in 
general,  but  of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  only  two  divisions 
of  birds,  "  Shore  and  Water  Birds."  Under  the  old  system  of 
dividing  birds  there  were  five  different  species,  the  perching  birds, 
the  birds  of  prey,  the  scratching  birds,  the  wading  birds,  and 
the  swimming  birds.  It  is  of  these  two  latter  classes  that  I  am 
to  speak  to-night.  There  is  one  bird  which  I  shall  show  you, 
however,  which  does  not  strictly  belong  to  either,  I  mean  that 
charming  bird,  the  dipper,  wrongly  called  the  water-ousel,  of  which 
I  88  a  fisherman  see  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  a  wading  bird  nor 
(although  it  swims  excellently  by  the  aid  of  its  wings)  has  it  the 
webbed   feet  which  mark  the  true  swimming  bird. 

In  place  of  showing  single  photographs  of  many  different  birds 
I  have  preferred  to  show  a  series  of  photographic  studies  of  each 
of  a  few  typical  kinds.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  spent 
my  hoUdays  in  Holland,  where  these  birds  are  to  be  found  in 
great  profusion,  and  I  have  also  been  studying  our  own  shore 
and  water  birds.  My  method  is  where  jiossible  to  go  day  after 
d.y^  taking,  or  endeavouring  to  take,  fihotographs  of  a  particular 
kmd  of  bird.  I  find  that  in  this  way  you  can  learp  a  great 
d«»l  about  a  bird-oftcn  more  than  you  are  aware  of  at  the  time 
I  have  again  and  again  taken  up  a  photograph  of  a  bird  and  found 
that  It  showed  some  special  feature  or  habit  of  the  bird  of  which 
I   was  not  aware  before. 

JtL^w'A^"^  TT^^  "°  ^°"^'  ^^  *°  ^^'  "  '''°«">P*  photograph 
K«^  h.'  J  ^"^  r'  «°'  "'"'  '«"8th  yet,  although  Mr. 
Kearton  has  produced  such  pictures  which  are  nearly  perfect 
If.   however,  you   take  a  number,   say  six   or  seven,   views  of   a 


bird  at  the  same  time  and  place,  you  get  a  very  near  approach 
to    the   result   of   a   bioscope   photograph. 

Among  the  birds — of  each  of  which  I  will  be  showing  you  such 
a  series — are  four ,  separate  kinds  of  plovers  and  five  separate 
kinds  of  terns.  I  shall  also  show  you  a  series  of  photographs 
of  a  very  interesting  bird,  and  a  great  favourite  of  mine — ^the 
oyster-catcher — which  you  can  find  up  our  gravelly  streams,  never 
on  muddy  rivers. 

I  notice  in  a  very  splendid  book  of  animal  photographs  by  Dr. 
Schelling,  called  "  With  Rifle  and  Flashlight  in  Africa,"  that  he 
gives  marvellous  photographs  of  lions,  rhinoceroses,  etc.,  but  he 
never  tells  you  how  they  were  taken.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  and 
selfish  policy,  but  perhaps  the  methods,  if  explained,  might  not 
commend  themselves  to  you.  I  do  not  intend  to  follow  that  policy, 
but  to  tell  you  just  how  my  photographs  are  taken. 

For  systematic  bird  photography  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  carry  a  good  load.  I  have  sometimes  carried  300  or  400  feet 
of  wire  and  a  battery  to  set  it  off  with,  besides  a  photographer's 
usual  outfit.  This  spring  I  carried  my  camera,  a  good  many 
slides,  a  not  very  light  battery,  and  100  yards  of  wire,  and 
carried  these  eighty-five  miles  before  I  took  a  single  photograph. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  to  set  off  the  shutter  at  so  great 
a  distance.  The  shutter  must  go  off  as  nearly  as  possible  instan- 
taneously, and  for  this  purpose  the  ordinary  pneumatic  release 
with  a  long  tube  is  useless.  The  bird  will  often  have  shifted 
its  position  between  the  time  you  squeeze  the  bulb  and  the  time 
the  impulse  reaches  the  shutter.  I  find  some  form  of  electric 
release  is  necessary,  and  have  tried  several.     I  am  rather  pleased 
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with  my  latest,  which  i»  a  very  small  flynamo,  so  arranged  that 
iiiwn  pulling  a  trigger  it  revolves  sufHcienlly  to  set  off  the  shutter. 
This  gets  rid  of  carrying  a  battery.  I  only  use  this,  however,  as 
an  adjunct  to  my  dry  cell,  which  is  really  the  most  convenient 
method. 

A  very  useful  way  of  taking  some  birds,  especially  tho.<ie  which, 
like  the  swimmers  and  waders,  nest  on  the  ground,  is  to  so  arrange 
your  apparatus  that  the  bird  will  actually  take  itself.  Mr.  Lodge 
first  gave  me  the  hint  of  this  automatic  method  in  one  of  his 
hooks,  and,  as  you  will  see  from  many  of  my  slides,  I  use  it 
very  often. 

The  latest  of  my  devices  for  this  purpose  I  call  the  Semaphore 
release,  because  it  almost  exactly  resembles  a  railway  signal  in 
its  working.  A  blade  of  grass,  or  a  straw,  is  laid  across  the 
nest,  or  the  path  the  bird  is  in  the  habit  of  taking.  From  this  a 
thread  is  taken  to  my  little  semaphore  post  and  attached  to  a 
pin,  %vhich  holds  up  the  semaphore  arm  from  contact  with  the 
wire  from  my  battery.  When  the  bird  moves  the  straw,  the 
thread  attached  to  it  pulls  out  a  little  peg,  and  the  arm  falls.  In 
falling,  it  passes  over  a  spring  connected  with  the  other  wire, 
thus  making  the  contact  and  releasing  the  shutter,  and,  falling 
further,  it  lireaks  again,  cutting  off  the  current. 

Another  difficulty  is  how  to  make  your  camera  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible.  I  found  that  to  set  a  camera  up  on  three  legs  on 
the  ground  made  the  birds  suspicious  and  scared  them  away.  It 
is  altogether  too  bulky,  and  unlike  anything  in  nature.  I  find  a 
single  leg  far  better.  I  take  a  broomstick,  along  two  grooves  in 
the  sides  of  which  run  strands  of  strong  copper  wire,  which  end 
in  a  bbint  head  containing  a  camera  screw.  These  slide  np  and 
down  on  a  sort  of  collar,  and  I  use  them  for  fastening  the  camera. 


You  can   bend   the   wire  to  any  angle  you  like  and   it  retains  >t» 
position. 

I  do  not,  however,  put  up  the  camera  at  first.  I  get  a  good 
large  turf  and  tie  it  to  the  broomstick,  which  is  usually  fixed  up 
about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  nest.  When  the  bird  comes  it 
probably  examines  it  all,  but  there  is  nothing  to  raise  its  suspicions, 
for  it  can  see  all  round  it  and  underneath  it,  and  it  gets  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Then  I  substitute  the  camera  for  the  turf.  But  I 
don't  leave  it  just  in  its  natural  state,  with  the  great  staring  eye' 
of  its  lens  looking  right  at  the  nest.  I  have  made  a  rough  mask 
of  wood  to  imitate  a  piece  of  bark,  with  a  hole  for  the  lens — not 
a  round  hole,  but  a  roughly  irregular  hole.  This  minimises  the 
staringness  of  that  black  eye  a  great  deal. 

Then  my  camera  cloth,  which  I  use  to  envelop  the  camera,  was 
once  one  side  khaki  and  one  side  green,  but  I  painted  both  sides 
with  Condy's  Fluid,  and  then  relieved  it  with  dashes  of  ink 
here  and  there.  Now  it  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of  what  are  called 
autumn  tints,   which  the  birds  seem  to  think  quite  natural. 

As  to  shutters,  I  have  been  seeking  for  years  for  a  noiseless 
shutter,  but  have  never  found  one  that  was  so  at  a  high  speed. 
I  have  tried  focal-plane  shutters,  and  have  one,  but  rarely  use 
it.  I  rarely  take  my  photographs  at  a  greater  speed  than  l-lSOth 
of  a  second,  and  up  to  this  speed  I  find  the  shutter  that  I  have 
used   for  many   years — the   Volute — quite   satisfactory. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  if  I  do  not  find  the  telephoto  lens  useful 
for  bird  photography.  I  have  seldom  used  it,  because  I  find  it 
gives  you  a  photograph  that  is  far  too  fuzzy  for  accurate  scientific 
work.  Foi  such  work  nothing  will  make  up  for  the  vagueness 
which  is  characteristic  of  even  the  best  photographs  with  a  tele- 
photo  lens.  H.  N.  Bonar,  F.Z.S. 


LIGHT -TRANSFORMING      REFLECTORS      FOR     COOPER-HEWITT 

AND    OTHER     LAMPS. 


■  *  > ' 


[In  the  following  article  in  the  "  Scientific  American  "  is  described  a  new  invention  of  Dr.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  which 
promises  to  be  of  far-reaching  importance  in  artificial  lighting.  Photographers  will  read  with  interest  of  the  device  by  which 
the  lurid  light  of  the  mercury-vapour  lamp  is  brought  into  close  correspondence  with  daylight  in  point  of  colour. — Eds.   "B.J."] 

Thk  analysis  of  ordinary  daylight  given  by  its  spectrum  shows 
that  it  consists  of  a  commingling  of  all  visible  wave-lengths  of  light, 
from  the   longest   waves   at   the   red   end   of   the   spectrum  to   the 


shortest  waves  at  the   violet  end.* 

The  spectrum  shows  the  distribution  of  these  wave-lengths  and 
the  amount  and  the  intensity  of  light  in  each.  Coloured  bodies 
give  the  impression  of  colour  on  account  of  the  property  of  reflect- 
ing to  the  eye  certain  wave-lengths  and  absorbing  others.  If  the 
light  illuminating  the  object  is  intense  in  the  particular  colour 
reflected  by  the  body,  then  the  body  will  appear  very  brilliant, 
but  if  the  light  is  deficient  or  weak  in  the  wave-length  representing 
this  particular  colour,  the  colour  of  the  body  will  be  weak  or  not 
visible  (there  being  little  or  no  light  that  it  can  reflect  to  the  eye) 
and  the  body  will  appear  dull  or  black. 

There  are  a  number  of  artificial  lights  which  are  brilliant  and 
economical,  but  lacking  in  "  quality,"  or  colour  values  for  certain 
purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used,  and  also  as  compared  with 
daylight.  Whether  the  means  of  producing  these  lights  is  oil,  gas, 
or  electricity,  one  and  all  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  their 
spectra  differ  in  range  and  distribution  of  wave-lengths  from  the 
solar  spectrum,  so  that  fabrics  have  a  different  colour  when  viewed 
by  each  of  them ;  and  some  are  more  or  less  unpleasing  to  the 
eye,  or  imsuitable  to  work  by,  especially  in  occupations  requiring 
close  application  of  the  eyesight. 

From  time  immemorial  attempts  have  been  made  to  "  soften " 
the  light  coming  from  artificial  sources — as.  indeed,  daylight  also 
— by  the   use   of   coloured   shades,   which   cut   down   the   intensity 

•  By  ■'  ilayligbt  "  is  meant  the  best  state  of  S'llar  Illumination,  the  most 
acceptable  stajre  of  the  widely  varying  liprht  of  tlie  sun  between^  dawn  and 
dusk  and  tbrotigli  all  conditions  of  clearness  of  tho  atmoapbere.  _  It  is,  however, 
more  than  an  open  question  whether  daylight  is  ttie  beat  illumination  for 
certain  rlassps  of  work,  although  it  may '  be  always  the  standard  for  colour 
values.  It  is  ree-.gnised  by  all  women  that  daylisrht  ia  by  no  mesne  the  most 
heeoming  light — ojndle  light,  anJ  the  light  from  a  wood  lire,  which  are  much 
rlHier  in  red  and  orange  rays,   being  preferred. 


of  light  in  certain  portions  of  the  spectrum.  But  these  attempts 
result  in  inefficiency,  for  the  reason  that  a  light-transmitting  shade 
cannot  colour  the  light  which  shines  through  it,  but  can  only 
transmit  certain  of  the  wave-lengths  already  in  the  light,  sup- 
pressing the  others.  Thus  a  red-tinted  glass  shade  surrounding  a 
powerful  light-source  rich  in  green  rays  will  temper  the  disagree- 
able glare,  but  will  also  enormously  cut  down  the  total  amount  of 
light  from  the  lamp,  by  straining  out  nearly  all  wave-lengths  except 
those  in  the  narrow  range  in  the  red  and  the  blue  regions  of  the 
spectrum;  the  shade  not  being  able  to  put  into  the  emitted  light 
what  is  not  there  already.  It  would  be  desirable,  but  it  has 
hitherto  been  impossible,  to  apply  a  shade  or  a  reflector  to  a  light- 
source  which  will  have  the  effect  of  introducing  into  the  light 
emitted  by  the  lamp  the  rays  in  which  the  light-source  itself  is 
deficient.  A  shade  or  reflector  which  would  accomplish  ihis  result 
would  become  an  important  auxiliary  to  that  light-source,  co- 
operating with  the  latter  to  give  a  satisfactory  illumination  from 
the  lamp  as  a  whole. 

This  result  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  new  light- 
transforming  reflector  recently  patented  by  Dr.  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt,  the  well-known  inventor  of  the  mercury-vapour  lamp.  By 
utilising  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence.  Dr.  Hewitt  has  succeeded 
in  transforming  the  radiation  of  a  light-source  which  is  powerful, 
but  is  considered  deficient  or  of  impoverished  and  ill-balanced 
spectrum,  into  radiation  of  a  wholly  different  range  of  wave-lengths, 
which  eke  out,  so  to  speak,  the  distribution  of  wave-lengths  emitted 
by  the  aource;  the  radiant  energy  being  transformed  or  fonverted 
by  the  molecular  mechanism  of  fluorescent  material  formed  into 
a  reflector  for  the  primary  light-source.  The  fluorescence  of  the 
material  being  excited  by  the  light  from  the  source,  the  material 
emits  its  own  particular  colours,  or  wave-lengths  of  light  due  to 
its  fluorescence,  which  wave-lengths,  mixed  with  the  original  light, 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  last. 
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In  order  to  understand  tlie  modus  operandi  of  this  invention,  it 
•is  necessary  to  define  true  fluorescence,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  transformation  of  light  into  heat.  The  conversion  of  light 
irays  of  all  the  visible  wave-lengths  into  invisible  heat  rays  is  a  well- 
known  phenomenon,  exemplified  when  light  falls  on  a  coating  of 
lampblack,  or  on  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  and  which  is  carried  to  the 
-theoretical  limit  in  the  "  blackbody "  of  the  physics  text-books. 
But  when  the  light  falls  on  a  fluorescent  body,  inasmuch  as  the 
Tadiations  from  this  body  are  in  the  visible  region,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  description  the  body  may  be  said  to  be  fluorescent. 

The  transformation  of  radiant  energy  into  invisible  radiations,  or 
lieat,  is  of  no  use  for  iUumination  purposes.  But  fluorescence,  which 
is  the  action  of  certain  optically  active  substances,  in  receiving  radia- 
tions of  a  given  range  of  wave-lengths  and  transforming  them  into 
another  set  of  wave-lengths  that  are  visible,  is  useful  for  illumina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  this  property  which  Dr.  Hewitt  has  conceived  of 
as  a  means  for  transforming  light  from  one  colour  into  another,  and 
which  he  has  utilised  for  this  purpose  in  his  light-transforming 
reflector.  This  light  transformer,  described  in  a  recent  British 
patent,*  consists  of  a  reflecting  surface,  such  as  kalsomine,  giving 
light  scattering  or  diffused  reflection  (as  distinguished  from  the 
image  reflection  given  by  a  polished  glass  or  metal  surface),  coated 
with  a  layer  of  translucent  material  containing  a  fluorescent  sub- 
stance. This  reflector  is  placed  back  of  the  primary  light-source — 
which  may  be,  for  example,  a  Welsbach  incandescent  gas  mantle,  a 
-carbon  or  tungsten  filament  electric  lamp,  or  a  Cooper-Hewitt  tube — 
so  that  the  radiation  from  the  primary  source  impinges  upon  the 
reflector,  and  is  by  the  latter  given  back  in  transformed  condition. 
A  considerable  amount  of  the  energy  of  the  emitted  waves  is  trans- 


Refledor  applied  to  incandesceat  lamp. 

■formed,  in  passing  through  the  fluorescent  substance  to  the  light- 
scattering  reflecting  surface,  into  a  sot  of  a  waves  of  a  range  lower 
down  in  the  epectrum  band — that  is,  in  the  red  and  orange  region 
of  the  same — and  in  passing  out  again  from  this  surface  through 
the  fluorescent  substance,  an  additional  amount  of  the  energy  is 
-thus  transformed.  The  total  action  of  the  reflector  is,  therefore,  to 
transform  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  emitted  energy  from 
the  light-source  into  red  or  orange  light.  The  reflector  does  not 
interfere  with  the  rays  coming  directly  from  the  light-source,  but 
the  illumination,  as  a  whole,  coming  from  the  light-source  and  the 
reflector,  is  made  to  possess  a  spectrum  of  far  better  distribution 
-than  that  possessed  by  the  light-source  alone  or  by  the  same  ©quipped 
with  an  ordinary  non-fluorescent  shade  or  reflector,  and  the  illu- 
mination from  a  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp  may  be  made  to  compare 
iavoarably  with  daylight. 

.V  striking  example  of  this  general  achievemont  of  Dr.  Hewitt 
i8  th«  application  of  the  light-transforming  reflector  to  his  own  lamp. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  lamp  emits  a  greenish  light,  which  is 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  red  rays,  and  which  is,  therefore,  not 
adapted  for  general  illumination,  although  admirable  for  certain 
•peoial  uses,  such  as  photography  and  photo-engraving,  on  account 
of  th«  richness  of  the  light  in  bine  and  in  violet,  and  for  drawing 
offices,  machine  shops,  and  certain  other  work-rooms.  The  spectrun 
■of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  light  embracee,  roughly,  the  upper  half  of  th 
<olar  ■pcctrum.  aJthongh  with  markedly  different  allotment  of  band 
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and  lines,  which  result  in  a  preponderance  of  green,  so  that  many 
objects  illuminated  by  the  tube  show  certain  colours  as  different 
from  those  familiar  to  their  daylight  aspect.  Certain  shades  of  blue 
t)ecome  purple,  and  human  faces  look   either  very  dark  or  ghastly 


Reflector  applied  to  mercury-vapour  lamp. 


pale,  according  to  the  amount  of  ruddy  "  colour  "  in  the  complexion. 
Such  are  the  nature  and  the  limitations  of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  light, 
which  have  barred  it  from  general  utilisation  as  a  social  illuminant, 
notwithstanding  its  high  electrical  efficiency,  simplicity,  and 
economy. 

Now  place  behind  the  mercury  tube  a  concave,  trough-like  fluores- 
cent reflector,  consisting  of  a  white  reflecting  surface,  coated  with 
a  translucent  film  impregnated  with  "  rhodomine  B."  The  illumina- 
tion is  transformed,  as  by  magic,  to  a  close  approximation  to  day- 
light, and  objects  and  fabrics,  such  as  wood  and  metal  articles, 
coloured  chemical  solutions,  silk  ribbons,  woollen  rugs,  and  hangings, 
resume  their  normal  or  familiar  colours,  and  the  faces  of  friends  clear 
to  the  "natural  hue  of  health."  In  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Hewitt, 
in  the  Madison  Square  Tower,  New  York  C^ty,  the  artificial  day- 
light given  by  tubes  equipped  with  his  light  transformer  shows  the 
natural  colours  of  a  card  of  silk  samples  at  night  as  perfectly  as 
the  broad  daylight  coming  in  at  a  large  north  window  when  its 
shade  is  raised.  No  less  striking  is  the  appearance  of  the  reflector 
and  tube  tliemselves,  when  viewed  directly,  the  value  of  the  reflec- 
tor being  evinced  by  the  large  proportion  of  the  total  light  which  it 
is  observed  to  emit.  The  ocular  impression  of  the  fluorescent  reflec- 
tor itself  as  a  true  secondary  light-source,  by  reason  of  its  activity 
as  a  genuine  transformer  of  radiant  energy,  is  strong. 

The  results  to  be  expected  are  little  short  of  revolutionary  in  the 
art  of  illumination,  since  by  the  use  of  th©  fluorescent  reflector  light- 
sources  which  are  not  now  commercially  practicable  may  be  brought 
into  satisfactory  utilisation  with  no  alteration  of  the  lamp  mechanism 
or  mounting  other  than  the  attachment  of  the  reflector,  and  no 
change  in  the  electrical  or  other  supply.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
cost  of  special  colour  lighting  may  in  future  be  materially  reduced 
by  employing  primary  light-sources  of  high  radiation  efiioiency  but 
ill-balanced  spectra,  and  then  equipping  them  with  light-transform- 
ing reflectors.  Joseph  B.  Bakee. 


DEVELOPERS     IN     POWDER. 

Ix  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Photo-Gazette,''  ^I.  H.  D'Osmond  gives  a 
number  of  formulte  for  the  preparation  of  developers  in  powder  form, 
suitable  for  the  use  of  the  tourist,  or  those  who  wish  to  keep 
developing  preparations  at  hand  in  a  dry  state  in  readiness  for  speedy 
solution  in  water.  While  commending  the  many  commercial  pre- 
parations of  this  kind  upon  the  market,  M.  D'Osmond  suggests  to 
the  amateur  worker  that  the  home  preparation  of  such  developers  is 
a  task  easily  within  his  powei-s,  and.  the  ability  to  prepare  a  dry 
developer  in  any  desired  quantity  may  at  any  time  stand  him  in 
good  stead.  The  following  three  formulse  are  the  results  of  numerous 
experiments  made  with  the  object  of  •working  out  suitable  propor- 
tions of  the  constituents. 

Metol  Hydroqotnone. 

A.  Hydroquinone      12  gms. 

Metol      6  gmfl. 

Potassium   metabisulphite   2  gms. 

Soda  sulphite,  anhydrous  35  gms. 

B.  Potassium  carbonate,  diy   _...     90  gms. 

Potassium   bromide    1  gm. 

One  gm  of  A  and  7  gms.  of  B  are  required  to  form  150  to  200  cca. 
of  developer.  In  making  up  the  separate  powders  into  carton  form, 
the  7  gms.  of  B  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube,  upon 
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this  a  fragment  of  cotton  wool,  and  upon  this  the  1  gni  uf  \.  The 
tube  18  closed  by  dipping  the  month,  with  the  cork  in  place,  into 
melted  paraffin  wax. 

Pthocatechin. 
A.     Pyrocatechin   , g  g^ 

B.— Soda  sulphite,  anhydrous  20  ems 

Potassium  carbonate,   dry   "['[    60  *    j' 

One  gm.  of  A  and  10  gme.  of  B  are  taken  and  placed  in  a  tube,  as 
:above  directed.     This  quantity  is  dissolved  in  150  cc«.  of  water. 

Glycin. 

Glycia    5  „jjjg 

Soda  sulphite,   anhydrous   "  "      7  g^g" 

Soda  carbonate,    anhydrous    .'.'.'"'.'    28  gms. 

ThU  developer  ie  speicially  recommended.  It  gives  excellent 
reeults  and  keeps  readily  for  six  montlis  without  alteration  The 
mixture  is  simply  stored  in  a  yellow  bottle,  the  whole  quantity  given 
above  being  dissolved  in  500  c<:s.  of  water,  or,  if  a  le.,ser  quantity 
of  developer  is  required,  8  gms.  of  the  powder  are  dissolved  in 
100  CCS.  of  water. 


A  FULL  SIZE  FOCUSSING  CAMERA  OF  THE  REFLEX  TYPE 

WITH  FIXED  TRANSPARENT  MIRROR. 
A  DESIGN-  of  camera,  which  would  appear  to  be  new  in  itaelf  as 
applied  to  ordinary  hand-camera  work,  is  described  in  the  current 
w"^  ,  Photograpbische  Koi-respondenz  "  bv  the  patentee,  Josef 
Wara,  of  Saaz,  Bohemia.  Its  novel  feature  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
mirror  of  transparent  glass  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens.  Such  a  device,  although  familiar  in  cameras  for  three- 
colour  photography,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  used  in 
instruments  intended  for  oixlinary  hand-camera  photography  and 
the  inventor  dwells  upon  the  advantage  of  such  a  tvpe  a^  this  as 
regards  reduction  of  weight,  freedom  from  mechanisiii,  and  facility 
for  the  use  of  lenses  both  of  long  and  short  focus.  Since  there  is  no 
movement  of  the  mirror  when  making  the  exposure  it  is  obvious  that 
the  lens  can  be  brought  much  nearer  to  the  plate  than  can  be  done 
•when  space  has  to  be. provided  for  the  upward  swing  of  the  mirror. 
The   illustration   wiU   show   the   construction   adopted— o    is    the 
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locussing  screen,  b  the  fixed  mirror  of  glas.s  .2  mm.  in  thickness,  and 
■c  the  sensitive  material,  which  may  be  either  a  plate  or  roll-film,  and 
is  provided  with  a  self -capping  focal-plane  shutter.  Herr  Wara  gives 
the  following  figures  for  the  distribution  of  light  from  the  lens,  which 
falls  on  the  mirror  6:— Fifteen  to  20  per  cent  of  the  light  is 
reflected  by  the  mirror  on  to  the  focussing  screen  a,  whilst  75  to  80 
per  cent,  passes  through  the  mirror  and  is  utilised  for  the  exposure 
■of  the  plate.  Thus,  when  using  a  lens  of  fii.5  aperture  the  image 
upon  the  ground  glass  is  of  a  degree  of  brilliancy  such  as  would  be 
obtained  by  the  direct  employment  of  a  lens  working  at  f/10,  an 
«perture  which  the  inventor  considers  to  be  large  enough  for  focus- 
sing purposes.  The  illumination  on  the  plate,  using  the  same  lens, 
will  thus  be  equal  to  that  afforded  by  an  objective  working  at  f/5. 
Ab  there  is  no  movement  of  the  mirror  at  the  time  of  exposure,  it  is 
•obvious  that  means  require  to  be  taken  to  .shield  the  plate  from  light 
entering  the  camera  through  the  focussing  screen  a,  and  this  the 
inventor  provides  by  making  the  focussing  screen  of  a  somewhat 
deep  yellow  ground  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  bnilding  above  it 


an  efficient  hood,  «ie  mouth  of  which  is  closed  by  the  head  of  the 
photographer  at,  the  instant  of  exposure.  Two  example,  of  th^ 
results  obtainable  with  this  type  of  camera,  when  photographing 
objects  at  close  quarters,  are  reproduced :  the  subjects  are  animals 
evidently  taken  at  a  few  feet  only  from  the  lens,  but  rendered  with 
quite  satisfactory  sharpness. 

Obviously  this  method  of  construction,  while  it  reduces  weight 
and  cost,  does  not  lead  to  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  bulk 
of  the  apparatus,  and  in  this  respect  cannot  be  superior  to  the  cus- 
tomary type  of  reflex  instrument.  Also,  we  fear  that  many  photo- 
graphers will  scarcely  be  content  with  an  aperture  of  f/10  for 
focussing  purposes,  especially  when  the  iUumination  on  the  focussing 
screen  is  further  reduced  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  latter.  In  con- 
junction with  a  properly  adjusted  eyepiece  on  the  focussing  hood  it 
would,  nevertheless,  seem  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this 
type  of  instrument,  but  before  expressing  any  opinion  on  its  likeli- 
hood of  coming  into  general  use,  we  should  prefer  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  capabilities  of  an  actual  instrument  made  in 
accordance  with  the  invention. 


COMBINED     DEVELOPMENT. 

(A  Note  in  the  "Photo-Revue.") 
The  following  is  a  description  of  a  method  of  development  which, 
while  it  possesses  the  advantages  of  the  two-dish  method,  using 
acid  diamidophenol,  yet  allows  of  a  fair  number  of  plates  being 
rapidly  developed  without  much  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
worker.  Slow  development  in  a  tank  or  large  dish  fulfils  these 
conditions,  but  it  has  certain  defects.  It  not  unfrequently  yields 
negatives  which  are  too  weak,  and,  although  compensating  to  a 
certain  extent  for  errors  in  exposure,  the  compensation  is  insufficient. 
A  better  method,  that  now  described,  is  to  use  a  slow  bath  in  con- 
junction with  one  more  rapid,  and  I  have  now  worked  out  formulta 
on  these  lines  which  have  proved  absolutely  satisfactory  in  practice. 
The  slow  bath  is  made  up  so  that,  with  under-exposed  plates,  the 
maximum  detail  is  obtained.  From  the  fact  that  the  bath  is  slow 
there  is  a  slight  correction  of  errors  of  exposure ;  it  is  suitable 
also  for  the  development  of  plates  which  have  been  normally 
exposed.  In  consequence  of  the  relative  latitude  in  slow  develop- 
ment the  action  is  less  energetic  than  a  two-dish  method  for  under- 
exposure, and  it  gives  further  the  same  result  in  the  case  of 
insufficient  exposure. 

On  removal  from  the  dark-slide  all  the  plates  are  put  in  this 
bath,  where  those  which  are  under-exposed,  or  normally  exposed, 
are  developed  without  any  other  means,  for  a  time  varying  from 
thirty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  In  the  case  of  over- 
exposed plates,  however,  if  left  in  this  bath,  the  results  would  be 
flat.  Such  plates  are  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  there  has 
been  over-exposure,  and  their  development  is  completed  in  a  bath 
of  the  normal  strength  in  order  to  increase  contrasts. 

Slow  Bath. 

Diamidophenol      1  gm. 

Solution  SI     40  ccs. 

Solution  BB     13  ccs. 

Water  to  make     1,000  ccs. 

Rapiu  Bath. 

Diamidophenol      1  gm. 

Solution  S      25  ccs. 

Solution  BB      15  ccs. 

Water  to  make     100  ccs. 

These  baths  should  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  65 
deg.    F. 

The  plates  are  placed  in  Iota  of  six  in  a  vertical  tank  containing 
1,000  ccs.  of  the  slow  bath.  At  the  end  of  three  or  five  minutes  they 
are  examined,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  normally 
or  under-exposed  plates  there  is  a  distinct  image  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  a  hard  appearance ;  in  the  case  of  over-exposed  platee 
a,  tendency  to  greyness  will  be  seen  at  this  stage.  These  plates 
are  then  transferred  into  an  ordinary  dish  containing  the  rapid 
bath.     Here  they   quickly  gain  density  and  contrast,  development 

'  SoluUon  Ba— Sodium  blsalpliile  liquor,  100  ocs. ;  potau  bromide  10  per  c«nt. 
tolution,  60  cca. 
Solutiou  8.— Sulphite  of  aoda  aDbydrons  20  per  cent.  wloUon. 
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being  arrested  when  it  is  seen  from  the  back  o£  ,tlie  plate  that  the 
process  has  been  continued  far  enough.  The  gelatine  surface  of  the 
plate  -will  then  be  uniformly  black  all  over,  but  after  fixing  the 
result  is  an  excellent  negative  of  good  density  and  gradation,  but 
thorough  development  is  a  sine  quit  non  in  the  process. 

As  regards  the  plates  which  are  left  to  develop  in  the  slow  bath, 
it  is  sufficient  to  turn  them  over  every  ten  minutes,  and  then  take 
them  out  when  thoroughly  developed,  and  to  give  any  which  show 
a  tendency  to  greyness  a  short  immersion  in  the  rapid  bath.  The 
shorter  the  exposure  the  longer  the  development,  which  may  be 
from  thirty-five  minutes  to  a  maximum  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
It  is  useless  to  develop  longer ;  this  only  leads  to  dichroic  fog. 
Development  is  complete  when  the  image  is  clearly  seen  from  the 
back  of  the  plate.  For  the  beginner,  who  has  only  a  few  plates 
to  develop,  and  wishes  to  put  these  through  with  as  little  chance 
of  failure  as  possible,  the  above  is  an  excellent  method.  It  works 
excellently  with  orthochromatic  plates,  and  is  seen  at  its  best  with 
plates  of  the  anti-halation  type.  G.   Undkrbero. 


Pftoto-roecftanical  Dotes* 


A    Ne'w   High'class    Printing   Journal. 

The  announcement  is  made  of  the  immediate  issue  in  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  of  a  new  monthly  journal,  called  "The  Graphic  Arts," 
dealing  with  all  branches  of  printing  and  photo-engraving.  The 
editor  is  H.  L.  Johnson,  who  founded  "  The  Printing  Art "  in 
1903,  and  has  conducted  it  ever  since.  As  this  has  long  been 
recognised  as  the  standard  of  attainment  in  printing,  the  new 
magazine  under  the  same  direction  promises  to  be  very  good. 
The  foreign  subscription  will  be  $4  per  year. 

Rotating   Frame   for    Printing   Half-tone    Plates    from 
Full-tone  Negatives    by    Aid    of   a    Screen. 

An  invention,  the  subject  of  a  patent  (No.  29,431,  1909)  taken  out 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Rennie,  28,  Forth  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  been 
devised  with  the  object  of  printing  direct  on  the  metal  plate  from 
full-tone  negatives,  and  so  obtaining  half-tone  engraved  plates  of 
the  kind  produced  from  screen-negatives  made  in  the  camera. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  frame  a,  which  is  mounted  on  the 
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end  of  a  shaft  6,  the  axis  of  which  passes  approximately  through 
the  centre  of  the  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  screen  c 
or  sensitive  plate  d,  held  in  the  frame.  The  shaft  6  is  supported 
in  journals  c,  m  a  frame  /,  and  is  free  to  revolve,  by  which  it 
can  rotate  the  frame  with  its  contained  sensitive  plate,  screen  and 
negative  (or  positive)  all  about  an  axis  coincident  with  a  normal 
through  the  screen,  etc. 

In  Fig.  2,  A  is  the  plate-glass  front  of  the  printing-frame  •  c  is 
the  screen;  I,  is  the  negative  or  positive  of  the  original;  rf  'is  the 
sensitive   plate   prepared   to   receive    the   impression :   „,    is   a   felt 


cushion ;  n,  the  cramping-board  ;  and  k,  the  cramping-screw.  Th» 
felt  cushion,  cramping-board,  and  screw  secure  the  screen,  nega- 
tive, and  sensitive  plate  in  the  frame  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  frame  /  is  supported  on  the  base  p,  and  can  rotate  about  the 
pivot  o  through  an  angle  in  either  direction  equal  to  the  maximunir 
angle  of  incidence.  The  rotation  of  the  frame  /  relative  to  base  p 
is  effected  by  the  worm  q  and  worm  segment  r.  The  base  p 
requires  to  be  tilted  and  fixed  in  such  a  position  as  to  bring  the 
axis  of  rotation  v  of  the  shaft  h  into  alignment  with  the  source- 
of  light,  but  the  method  of  doing  this  is  not  shown,  as  it  may  be- 
accomplished  by  any  suitable  means  in  common  use.  «  is  a  source 
of  light  and  t  a  ray  emanating  therefrom,  which  intersects  the 
axis  of  rotation  v  and  is  incident  on  the  plane  of  the  sensitive- 
plate  at  an  angle  of  incidence  represented  by  0. 

In   operation   the   action   of   the   apparatus   is   as   follows  : — The- 
frame  a  is  rotated  about  the  axis  r,  during  exposure  to  light  under 
a  suitable   angle  of   incidence,   thereby  changing  the  direction  of 
the   light   falling   on   the  plate.     The  suitable   angle   of   incidence- 
can  be  obtained  because  the  frame  /  is  movable,  and  is  so  moved 
with  respect  to  the  source  of  light  that  the  axis  of  rotation  r,  of 
the  shaft  6,  makes  at  any  moment  the  desired  angle  of  incidence 
with  the  rays  of  light  intersecting  it  in  the  case  where  the  rays- 
are  parallel,  and  so  moved  in  the  case  of  light  emanating  from  a 
point  that  the  axis  of  rotation  v  is  at  any  moment  at  a  distance 
from  the  source  of  light  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  source  of  light 
from   the   screen   multiplied   by  the   sine  of   the   desired   angle  of 
incidence  of  the  ray  to  the  centre  of  the  plate.     Thus  by  rotating 
the  printing-frame  and  moving  the  frame  which  supports  the  shaft- 
thereof,   the   direction  of  the   light  and   the   angle   of   incidence   on 
the  sensitive  film  are  simultaneously  changed.     The  rate  of  change- 
of   angle   of   incidence,   effected   by   changing  the   position   of   the 
axis  of  rotation  with  respect  to  the  source  of  light,  by  means  of 
the  worm  q,   may  be  variable  or  constant,   or  the  change  of  the 
angle    of    incidence    during    an    exposure    may    be    periodic,    in    a 
sequence   depending    on   the    contrast   of   light    and    shade    in   the 
original,   and   on  the  nature  of  the   sensitive  film   which  is  being^ 
acted   on   by   the   light.     This    change   of   the   angle   of   incidence 
during     printing     enables     the     operator     to     expose     the     plate 
first  for  the   high-lights  and    afterwards   for  the  shadows   of  the 
original,  or  vice  versa,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  small  dot  in  the  highest 
lights  without  entirely  obliterating  the  effect  of  the  screen  lines  in 
the  deepest  shadows.     By  uniformly  rotating  the  shaft  b  while  the 
sensitive    plate    is    exposed    under    a    suitable    angle    of    incidence 
approximately  round  dots  are  produced  on  the  film,  irrespective  of 
the  form  of  the  screen  aperture :  while  by  rotating  the  shaft  inter- 
mittently— giving  periodic  rests  in  the  course  of   each   revolution, 
or   by   giving  synchronous  lineal   motion   to   the   lamp   in   the   case 
of    artificial    light — various    forms    can    be    given    to    the    dots    or 
screen-points  produced  on  the'  sensitive  plate.     The  maximum  angle 
of   incidence  to   be   given  to  the   light  depends   on  the  index   of 
refraction    of    the    glass    composing    the    screen,    when    the    glass 
intervenes  between  the  screen  and  the  sensitive  film,  on  the  distance 
of  the  sensitive  film  from  the  screen,  also  on  the  size  of  the  screen- 
aperture  and  its  relation  to  the  width  of  the  opaque  screen-lines. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAU    PATENTS. 

The    following    complete    specification,    etc.,    is    open    to    public- 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  : — 
Photo-Mechanical  Processks.— No.   27,482.     Processes   for  photo- 
mechanical reproduction.     Dupuis  and  Dupuis. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — With  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  the  "  L.  and  P."  has  moved  its  head- 
quarters from  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  to  the  Gardenia 
Restaurant,  6,  Catherine  Street  (next  door  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre), 
W.C,  where  the  meetings  will  in  future  be  held  every  Thursday 
at  7.30.  The  new  rooms  are  most  comfortable,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  is  extended  to  our  readers  to  pay  a  visit  to  any  of  the 
meetings.  An  interesting  programme  for  the  current  month  is 
offered.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  Human,  will  gladly 
supply  full  particulars  of  membership  on  application  to  him  at 
43,  Whitta  Road,  Manor  Park,  Essex. 
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exbibitions. 


WISHAW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCL-VTIOX. 
Thk  eighth  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  of  the  Wishaw  Photographic 
Association,  opened  by  ilr.  Charles  Reid,  of  Wishaw,  maintains  the 
reputation  of  its  predecessors.  The  feature  of  the  show  undoubtedly 
is  the  twenty-eight  pictures  by  Alexander  Keighley — he  was  repre- 
sented at  the  second  Scottish  Salon,  but  this  is  a  much  larger  exhibit 
and  is  a  revelation  to  all  who  visit  the  show ;  m  the  collection  a 
wide  variety  of  subject  is  treated.  The  Wishaw  folks  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  re-introducing  the  work  of  Keighley  to  Scotland. 
Mr.  Charles  Reid  also  sends  a  small  collection  of  his  work,  including 
eight  Autochromes.  As  will  be  noticed  from  the  prize  list,  England 
figures  prominently  ;  but  then  there  has  always  been  good  support 
from  the  South  for  the  Wishaw  show.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Telfer, 
secretary,  and  his  enthusiastic  committee  on  the  result  of  their 
labours.     The  following  is  the  prize  list:^ 

Portraiture. — Bronze  plaque,  Elliot  Peel,  London ;  silver  medal, 
George  Rose,  Motherwell ;  diploma.  James  Fallow,  Wishaw. 

Landscape,  Seascape. — Bronze  plaque,  Thomas  Farmer,  Edin- 
burgh; diploma,  George  Cleland,  Edinburgh. 

Flower,  Fruit,  etc. — Bronze  plaque,  F.  A.  Tinker,  Sheffield;  silver 
medal,  George  A.  Booth,  Preston ;  diploma,  R.  G.  F.  Banks,  Hartle- 
pool. 

Xovice. — Bronze  plaque,  John  Wanless,  Edinburgh ;  silver  medal, 
Mrs.  Alexa  Massue,  Edinburgh ;  diploma,  D.  il.  Philips,  Edinburgh. 

Lantern  Slides. — Bronze  plaque,  Clarence  Pouting,  Great  Miasen- 
den ;  silver  medal,  Edwin  Marks,  Stoke-on-Trent ;  diploma,  F.  A. 
Tinker. 

Federation. — Bronze  plaque,  R.  B.  Penman,  Edinburgh ;  silver 
medal,  C.  D.  Nairn,  Stirling ;  diploma,  Greorge  Cleland,  E3inburgh. 

In  the  members'  classes,  first  prizes  were  taken  by  James  Fallow 
(3).  Andrew  Hughes ;  second  by  Adam  W.  Russell,  John  Sandilands 
(2)':  third  by  Adam  W.  Russell.  Robert  Andrew,  junr.,  John  Sandi- 
lands. 

-Mr.  W'.  C.  S.  Ferguson,  Glasgow,  was  judge.  Lectures,  lantern 
slides  exhibitions,  and  concerts  were  given  during  the  week. 


Patent  Deius* 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated   in 

"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 
The     following     applications     for    patents    have    been    received 

between  December  28  and  31. 

Cameras. — No.  30,056.  Improvements  in  and  connected  with 
cameras.     James  Robert  Wood,  154,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Plates. — No.  30,088.  Improved  means  of  packing  sensitive  photo- 
graphic plates  or  cut  films  and  exposing  same  in  the  camera. 
Horace  Everest  and  Percy  Craven,  16,  Warmington  Road,  Heme 
Hill,  London. 

'  Phikting-frames.  —  No.  30,148.  Improvements  in  photographic 
printing-frames.  Frederick  William  Hockaday,  c/o  Houghtons 
Ltd.,  88,  High  Holborn,  London. 
Dark-sudks. — No.  30,272.  Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
photographic  dark-slides.  Charles  John  Evans,  Birkbeck  Bank 
Chambers,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    S5,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application  in  this   country;    or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   Intentational 
Convention. 
Cinematograph  Camera.— No.  1,546,  1910  (February  6,  1909).     The 
claim  is  for  a  cinematograph  apparatus  for  plates,  with  pictures 
in   superposed    rows    presented    in   succession    to   the   lens   by   a 
carriage  reciprocated  transversely,  stopping  for  each  picture.    The 
rows  of  these  plates  are  replaced  one  by  the  other  by  means  of 


a  vertical  elevator,  and  the  plates  conducted  one  after  the  other 
into  the  elevator  by  a  double,  lever  connected  with  the  operating 
roller  acting  in  combination  with  two  racks.  The  arrangement 
is  such  that  the  carriage  remains  stationary  during  an  oscillation 
of  the  double  lever  produced  by  the  displacement  of  the  roller 
by  the  cam,  while  during  the  other  oscillation  of  the  double  lever 
the  carriage  advances  simultaneously  with  the  roller,  but  at  such 
a  velocity  that  it  recovers  its  retardation  relatively  to  the  roller 
due  to  its  stationary  period,  this  displacement  corresponding  to 
the  width  of  a  picture.  Rene  Achille  Robin,  62,  Rue  d'Allemagne, 
Paris. 

Cinematograph  Camera  for  Flat  Film.  —  No.  1,140,  1910 
{January  15,  1910).  This  invention  relates  to  cinematographic 
apparatus  of  the  kind  in  which  a  large  number  of  successive  small 
photographs  are  taken  in  a  helical  path  upon  a  sensitised  flexible 
band,  from  which,  after  developing  and  fixing,  a  positive  is 
made  and  placed  in  the  apparatus  whereby  the  photographs  can 
b©  observed  through  a  magnifying  lens  or  projected  on  to  a 
screen  through  a  lens,  while  the  flexible  photographic  band  is 
being  caused  to  travel  in  a  helical  path  past  the  lens  by  suitable 
mechanism.  With  apparatus  of  this  kind,  as  heretofore  proposed, 
the  flexible  film  bearing  the  photographs  has  been  used  in  the 
form  of  an  endless  band  suspended  loosely  upon  a  rotary  and 
laterally  movable  member  actuated  by  suitable  mechanism,  so  as 
to  successively  bring  the  photographs  opposite  the  aforesaid  lens. 
According  to  this  invention,  the  photographic  film  is  affixed  to 
a  rotary  cylinder  or  drum,  a,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  held 
tightly  around  the  drum  in  a  more  or  Ipss  rigid  manner,  and 
can  be  easily  removed  when  desired.  The  drum  is  provided 
with  means  for  enabling  it  to  be  revolved  intermittently  at  a 
predetermined  speed  by  hand,  and  with  means  whereby  it  also 


receives  a  longitudinal  movement  to  an  extent  depending  upon 
the  pitch  or  inclination  of  the  helically  arranged  photographs 
on  the  photographic  film.  The  drum  is  arranged  within  a  box, 
which  is  capable  of  being  closed  in  a  light-tight  manner,  the 
box  being  provided  with  a  lens,  h,  through  which  the 
exposure  of  the  sensitised  film  takes  place  when  the  apparatus 
is  being  used  to  take  the  photographs.  Situated  adjacent  to 
the  lens  is  a  movable  shutter,  g,  which  is  so  arranged  relatively 
to  the  mechanism  employed  for  actuating  the  drum  that  it  screens 
the  lens  during  the  intermittent  movement  of  the  drum  and 
exposes  the  lens  during  the  intervals  between  the  intermittent 
movements,  so  that  the  exposure  of  the  sensitised  film  only  occurs 
while  the  drum  is  at  rest. 

When  the  film  or  band  on  which  the  pictures  or  finished  photo- 
graphs are  printed  is  affixed  to  the  drum  and  the  apparatus  used 
to  obtain  the  cinematographic  effect,  the  photographs  may  be 
observed  through  a  suitable  magnifying  lens  detachably  mounted 
on  the  box  or  casing,  appropriate  means  being  provided  to  direct 
the  light  on  to  the  pictures  as  they  pass  the  lens.  If  the  photo- 
graphs are  required  to  be  projected  upon  a  screen,  the  driun 
on  which  the  "  positive  "  film  is  mounted  may  be  made  of  trans- 
parent material  and  an  electric  lamp  may  be  situated  within 
the  drum  so  as  to  project  the  photographs  through  a  lens  or 
lenses  suitably  arranged  in  the  apparatus.  Thomas  Horace 
Bolam,  173,  Uxbridge  Road,  West  Ealing,  Middlesex,  and  Sidney 
Norman  Barnard,  South  Road,  Puckcridge,  Ware,  Herts. 
FoLDUJO  Reflex  Cameba.— No.  19,231,  1910  (August  16,  1910). 
Mirror  reflex  cameras  a>  hitherto   used   have  a   fixed   horizontal 
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support  or  frame  for  a  single  ground  glass  plate  pivoted  to  the 
back  of  the  camera  that  can  be  turned  downwards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  folding  the  camera.  This  construction  is  accompanied 
by  the  disadvantage  that  when  opening  out  the  camera  it  remains 
open,  allowing  the  penetration  of  dust,  etc.,  until  the  single 
ground  glass  plate  has  been  turned  into  the  horizontal  position  and 
closes  over  the  camera  at  the  top.  It  has  been  proposed  to  sup- 
port a  removable  rigid  frame  with  the  focussing  screen  on  a 
frame  required  for  securing  the  edges  of  the  opening  in 
the  bellows,  and  to  make  the  latter  frame  in  two  halves 
hinged  together  and  to  the  front  and  back  frames  of  the  camera 
respectively,  and  fastened  to  the  bellows,  in  order  to  allow  the 
camera  to  be  collapsed. 

This  disadvantage  is  avoided  with  the  mirror  reflex  camera, 
according  to  tlie  present  invention,  by  making  the  ground  glass 
plate,  together  with  its  frame,  in  two  parts  pivoted  to  each  other, 
one  of  which  is  pivoted  to  the  back  portion  of  the  camera  and 
the  other  to  the  lens  portion,  and  both  portions  are  connected 
with  the  upper  edges  of  the  bellows,  so  that  even  when  folded 
together  or  when  opened  out  the  camera  is  closed  by  the  ground 
glass  plate  divided  into  two  portions  corresponding  to  the  two 
parts  of  the  frame  for  the  same.  Richard  Walaschek,  58,  Lange- 
gasse,   Vienna  VIII. 

Film  Packs.— No.  4,836,  1910  (April  16,  1909).  The  invention 
consists  of  a  film  pack,  consisting  of  tabbed  members,  each  of  which 
is  composed,  in  addition  to  the  tab,  of  a 
carrier  impermeable  to  light,  and  a  film 
sheet,  consisting  of  a  transparent  backing 
End  a  sensitive  layer,  this  film  sheet  being 
attached  to  the  carrier  with  its  sensitive 
layer  immediately  facing  the  latter. 

The  figure  shows  a  section  through  the  film 
pack. 

To  each  carrier  a  a  film  sheet  6  c  is  fixed 
in  such  a  position  that  the  sensitive  layer 
b  immediately  faces  the  carrier.  The  back- 
ing 'c  of  the  film  sheet  serves  as  a  covering, 
which  prevents  the  layer  b  from  being 
damaged,  when  the  film  sheet,  having  become 
the  foremost  by  the  operation  of  changing, 
after  exposure  is  tjeuig  pulled  along  the  inner 
surface  rfo  of  the  casing  d  in  the  next  opera- 
tion of  changing.  In  the  example  shown,  the 
operating  extension  e  of  each  carrier  has  the 
same  thickness  as  both  the  carrier  proper  a 
and  the  sheet  b  'r  together.  With  regard 
thereto,  the  front  wall  rfl  of  the  I'ear  chamber 
is  an  immovable  part  of  the  casing  (/,  a 
special  loose  plate  f  and  a  pressure  spring 
y  being  provided  for  automatically  shifting, 
during  each  operation  of  changing,  the  con- 
tents of  the  front  chamber  towards  the  ex- 
posure opening  shown  as  being  closed  by 
a  shutter  h.  Carl  Zeiss,  Carl-Zeiss-Strasse, 
Jena. 

Colour  Screen-pilm.— No.  23,138,  1910  (October  29,  1909).  In 
the  manufacture  of  colour-screens  on  celluloid  films  or  coatings, 
two  different  processes  have  been  used  hitherto.  In  one  of 
such  processes  a  sequence  of  superimposed  layers  is  obtained  by 
means  of  different  protective  layers  put  on  the  celluloid  surface 
successively  and  the  colours  are  distributed  on  the  single  layers 
by  means  of  mechanical  or  dyeing  operations.  In  the  other 
process,  the  colours  are  produced  inside  the  celluloid  film,  either 
in  several  superposed  layers  or  with  the  assistance  of  several 
protective  layers  put  on  successively. 

A  process  has  also  been  suggested  according  to  which  the  use 
of  a  single  protective  layer  is  sufficient.  It  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  colour  solutions  do  not  stain  such  portions  of  the 
celluloid  surface  which  are  already  coloured  if  only  the  time  of 
action  is  sufficiently  shortened,  and  that  in  spite  of  such  a 
shortening  of  the  time  of  action,  a  sufficiently  strong  colouring 
IS  obtained  on  the  still  unstained  portions  of  the  surface 
.    The  present  invention  relates  to  a  process  which  is  carried  out 


in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  consists  in  using  solutions 
of  colours,  the  solvents  of  which  are  gradually  diluted  for  the 
next  colouring  operation,  instead  of  gradually  decreasing  the 
times  of  action  of  the  successive  stains. 

Whilst  it  is  difficult  to  limit  in  a  sufficiently  accurate  manner 
the  times  of  action,  which  amount  to  a  few  seconds,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  get  the  desired  graduation  of  intensities,  the  con- 
centration of  the  solvent  can  be  graduated  easily  in  the  most 
accurate  manner. 

The  process   can  be  carried   out,   for  instance,   as   follows  : — 

A  celluloid  film  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  protective 
layer  by  dipping  it  into  a  solution  of  rubber  in  benzole,  and  in 
one  of  these  layers  a  series  of  lines  are  scratched  in  such 
manner  as  to  expose  the  celluloid  surface.  The  film  is  then 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  a  blue  dye,  which  is,  for  instance, 
obtained  by  dissolving  2  gms.  of  Victoria  blue  in  100  ccs.  of 
absolute  alcohol.  The  film  is  rinsed  in  water,  in  order  to  wash 
off  the  excess  of  the  dyes.  The  protective  layer  is  then  again 
cut  up  into  parallel  lines,  preferably  arranged  at  an  angle  of 
90  deg.  to  the  direction  of  the  first  ruling,  and  these  second 
lines  also  reach  only  to  the  celluloid  surface.  The  celluloid 
surface  will  be  thus  decomposed  into  blue  and  non-coloured  lines, 
the  latter  of  which  are  alternately  decomposed  into  protected 
and  unprotected  squares. 

By  dipping  into  a  solution  of  2  gms.  auramine  and  1  gm. 
ethyl  green  in  150  ccs.  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  the  unprotected 
parts  will  be  coloured  green,  whilst  the  portions  already  coloured 
blue  will  remain  unaffected  owing  to  the  greater  dilution  of  the 
solvent. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  protective  layer  are  then  washed 
off  from  the  celluloid  film,  which  now  represents  a  screen  con- 
sisting of.  blue  lines  and  green  squares,  and  the  third  colouring 
can  be  effected  with  red  dye  stuff  in  a  still  more  diluted  solvent. 
To  that  end  is  used,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  2  gms.  of  rubiri 
and  1  gm.  auramin  in  150  ccs.  of  alcohol  of  60  per  cent.  When 
the  screen  is  treated  with  this  stain  only  the  non-coloured  por- 
tions will  be  stained.  The  result  will  therefore  be  a  colour-screen 
consisting  of  blue  lines  and  green  and  red  squares,  and  the  non- 
treated  protective  layer  is  then  removed  from  the  back  of  the 
colour-screen  in  any  well-known  manner.  Carl  Spath,  41, 
Eheinstrasse,  Steglitz-Berlin,  Germany.. 

Cinematograph  Cuf-OFF.— No.  2,168,  1910  (January  28,  1910). 
The  invention  consists  in  the  employment  with  cinematograph 
apparatus  of  a  gate  having  means  whereby  the  slot  through 
which  the  film  passes  can  be  instantaneously  closed  or  choked  up 
above  and  below  the  picture  hole.  Henry  Hunt,  51,  Ryder 
Street,  Birmingham,  and  William  Ernest  Jennings,  84,  Oval 
Road,  Gravelly  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 


Dew  Craae  Dames. 

K. — No.  325,103.  Orthochromatic  filters  for  photographic  use. 
Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.,  76  and  78,  Canterbury,  Road, 
West   Croydon,   Surrey,   manufacturers.     July  7,   1910. 

C.  A.  (Device).— No.  317,257.  Photographic  plates  and  photo- 
graphic films,  both  bearing  taken  photographs.  George  Frederick 
Lutticke,  trading  as  C.  Armstrong,  57,  Bushwood  Road,  Kew, 
Surrey,  artist.     October  15,  1909. 

FuLTOMATOQRAPH.— No.  328,577.  Cinematograph  apparatus  in- 
cluded in  class  8,  and  films  therefor.  Otto  Fulton,  3,  Rupert 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  London,  photographic  material  manu- 
facturer.    November  17,  1910. 

Vebgoline. — No.  327,557.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac- 
factures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti- 
corrosives,  but  not  including  glazing  compounds,  size,  sizing 
compounds,  glue,  colours,  varnish,  enamels,  paints  or  lacquers, 
and  not  including  any  goods  of  a  like  kind  to  any  of  these 
excluded  goods.  Allgemeine  Petroleum-Industrie-Aktien-Gesell- 
schaft,  Unter  den  Linden,  35,  Berlin,  W.  8,  Germany,  manufac- 
turers.    October  12,  1910. 
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Deu)  jlpparatust  $c* 

The  "  Primus "  Distance  Shutter  Release.  Sold  by  W. 
Butcher  and  Sons,  Iitd.,  Camera  House,  Farring'dcn 
Avenue,  London. 

A  handy  little  accessory  for  actuating  any  type  of  pneumatic-release 
shutter,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  camera,  is  supplied  under  this 
name.  As  showm  in  the  drawing,  it  consists  of  a  plunger  provided 
with  a  spring.  The  plunger  rod  is  pulled  up  out  of  its  tube  and 
lield  by  a  light  metal  lever  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  stout 
tliread.  The  cylinder  of  the  plunger  is  connected  by  a  rubber  tube 
to  the  nozzle  of  the  pneumatic  shutter.  A  slight  pull  on  the  thread 
disengages  the  plunger  rod  and  operates  the  shutter.  The  accessory 
is  supplied  with  a  screw  by  which  it  can  be  inserted  into  the  bush 


of  a  hand  camera,  but  the  makers  also  send  out  with  it  a  heavy 
base  which  can  be  stood  near  to  the  camera — or  upon  it,  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  use  a  bush.  The  thread  is  wound  on  a  reel,  mounted 
in  a  neat  case  after  the  manner  of  a  fishing-rod  reel.  In  this  way 
24  yards  of  thread  are  carried  within  the  space  of  a  circular  case 
measuring  2  ins.  in  diameter  by  i  in.  thick.  The  thread  is  rapidly 
re-wound  into  its  case  after  use.  For  the  purposes  of  the  nature 
photographer,  the  inclusion  of  the  photographer  himself  in  a  group 
or  landscape,  etc.,  this  is  a  most  useful  accessory.  Most  strongly 
made  in  nickelled  brass,  the  price  is  10s.  6d. 


CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Edklwkiss  Photo.  Papers. — A  16page  liandbook,  just  issued 
by  Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  Ltd..  22,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
London,  W.C.,  gives  the  prices  of  the  collodion,  P.O.P.,  bromide, 
and  gaslight  papcr.s  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones.  The  bulk  of  the 
booklet,  however,  is  devoted  to  working  instructions  for  the  mani- 
pulation of  these  types  of  papers,  and  we  can  recommend  in  parti- 
inlar  the  very  useful  hints  given  on  the  working  of  collodio-chloride. 
The  booklet,  together  with  free  samples  of  the  papers,  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  bona-fide  professional  reader  of  the  "  B.J." 


"Ntte-Ltte"  Weekly  Postcabd  Competition. — The  cash  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  for  the  l)est  "  Nyte-Lyte "  postcard  sent  in  during  the 
week  January  2-9  has  been  awarded  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  to  Mr.   T.  R.   Brown,  Heathcote,   Ranisgate. 

Skriotjs  Fire  at  a  Bath  Photographer's. — Between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  in  last  week  a  serious  fire  was 
discovered  on  the  premises  occupied  by  Mr.  Mower,  a  photographer,  of 
19a,  Westgate  Street,  Batli.  Happily,  tlie  prompt  action  of  the  fire 
brigade  prevented  the  fire  from  spreading  beyond  the  upper  floors 
of  the  building,  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M«,wer,  the  shops  on  the 
ground  floor  only  sustaining  damage  by  water.  The  loss,  which  is 
estimated  at  nearly  £700,  is  practioally'covf icJ  by  insurance. 


I7)eetin9$  oT  Societies* 


MEETING^J     UK 


SOClETlliS    FOR 

Fbidat,  Jahuabt  13. 


NEXT    WEEK. 


West  Surrey  Fbotograpliic  Society.    AuDual  Social  Meeting, 
Birkenhead  Pbotographio  Association,     "  "* 


Slater. 


'  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak.".  W.  F 

MOKDAT,     JaNVABT    16. 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.    Print  and  Lantern  SUd«  Com 

petition. 
Scarborough  and  District  Photograpbio  Society.    "  Mounting  the  Print,  Making  a 

Frame,  Staining,  and  Finishing.''    T.  F.  Brogden. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    "  Demonstration  of  Leto  Printing  Process—."    A.  E 

Henley. 
Stafford   Photographic  Society.      **  Duplicating    Negatives    and    the    Making    of 

Positives."     Herbert  A.  K.  Hey. 
Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.     '•  Village  Homei  and  Crosses. " 

C.  A.  Allen. 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Annual  General  Meeting. 
Shropshire  Camera  Club.     "  Noctona  Qasligbt  Printing."    A.  Wehb. 
Southport    Photographic    Society.     "Tiamps    Abroad    with    a    Kodak."     W.    F. 

Slater. 

TtTESDAT,    JanUAET    17. 

Boyal  Photographic  Society,     "High  Power  Photo -Micrography,'*    Max  Poser. 
St.  Helens  Camera  Club.    **  Factorial  Development  and  Bromide  Paper."     H.  B. 

Lacey. 
Botherbam  Photographic   Society.    Affiliation  of  Photographic   Societies'  1910. 

Prints  and  Criticism. 
Oldbam  Photographic  Society.   Annual  Supper. 

Hackney   Photographic  Society.     "  Way  Down  Along."    W,  A.  Furse. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.    Criticism  of  Slides.     The  Members. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.     "  Tbe  Evolution  of  Landscape  Art"    H.  Barratt. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     "  Lantern  Slides."     F.  J.  Cribb. 
Keighley  and  District  Photographic  Association.     "  Portraiture."   Harry  Crossley. 
Warrington  Photographic  Society.    •*  Noctona  Qasligbt  Printing."     A.  Webb. 
Nelson  Photographic  Society.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."   W,  F.  Slater. 

Wednesday,  Jahuabt  18. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.    Annual  General  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers  and 

Council. 
Coventry  Photographic  Clnb.    Exhibition  of  E.P.S.  Affiliation  Prints. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.     "Oxford."    A.  H.  Verstage. 
Partick  Camera  Club.     *'  The  Chemistry  of  Photography."    J.  H.  Hart. 
G.E.B.  Mechanics'  Institution,  Stratford,  Photographic  Section.     "How  and  Why 

in  Photography.''     Burroughs  Wellcome. 
Ilford  Photographic  Society.     "  Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    A,  W.  Green. 
Rochdale  Amateur  Photographic  Society.      "Tramps   Abroad   with   a    Kodak." 

W.  P,  Slater. 
South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.    Members'  SUdes. 

Thursdat,  Januabt  19. 
Liverpool   Amateur    Photographic   Association.      Annual  Meeting,  Election    of 

Officers,  &.C. 
Midlothian  Photographic  Association.     "Combination  Printing."   W.  J.  Hart. 
Batley  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Cardiff  Camera  Club.     Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Greenock  Camera  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demoustratioo. 
Loudon  and    Provmcial   Photographic  Association.      "  Supplementary    Lenses.** 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
The  Sutton  Photographic  Club.     Ot>en  Evening. 
Oldham  Photographic  Society.     "The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographio 

News"  Prize  Slides. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Whist  Drive. 
Bodley,  Parsley,    Calverley,    and    Bramley    Photographic   Society.     "Pin-Hole 

Work."     J.  B.  Coulsou. 
Northampton  Natural  History   Society  and  Field  Club   (Photographic  Section). 

"  Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    A.  W.  Green. 
Darweu  Photographic  iAssociation.      "Noctona  Gaslight   Printing."     A.  Webb. 
Handsworth  Pbotographic  Society.    "Tramp3  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."     W.  F. 

Slater. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 
Mebtino  held  Tuesday,    January   10,   Rev.    F.    C.   Lambert   in  the 
chair. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of 
biological  photographs  by  various  workers,  under  the  direction  cf 
Mr.  F.  Martin-Duncan.  ^Mr.  Duncan,  in  giving  a  description  of 
the  various  exhibits  on  the  walls,  laid  special  «mphaais  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  advisable  for  those  taking  up  natural  history  photo- 
graphy to  attempt  to  copy  leading  workers  who  had  been  successful 
in  getting  photographs  of  rare  specimens,  such  as  specially  rare 
birds,  but  should  strike  out  some  line  for  themselves,  as  the  field 
of  biological  research  was  so  wide  that  there  was  no  need  for  anyone 
to  copy  another*8  work.  In  connection  with  this  fact  he  »said  that 
this  desire  to  copy  leading  workers  had  been  the  cause  of  disturbing 
these  wild  birds  in  their  haunts,  and,  in  some  instances,  had  led 
to  grounds  being  closed  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Lambert  also  gave  advice  to  younger  workers  as  to  suitable 
subjects  for  their  camera,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Martin-Duncan  and  those  who  had  assisted 
him  in  getting  the  collection  together. 

Balham  Camkra  Clvh.— The  eighth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  above  club  was  held  at  headquarters  (1,  Balham  Grove)  on 
January  4,  when  the  balance  sheet  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
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showed  that  the  club  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  A  notable 
feature  about  the  year's  work  was  tlie  large  number  of  demonstra- 
tions by  members  of  the  club,  and  it  is  hoped  this  will  continue.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Coe  was  again  elected  president,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Freestone, 
183,  Boundaries  Road,  Balham,  accepted  the  post  of  hon.  secretary. 

Southampton  C.^itera  Club. — Mr.  E.-  W.  Harvey  Piper, 
Hon.  M.S. A.,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  Monday  last,  the 
9th  inst.,  before  the  members  of  the  Southampton  Camera  Club  at 
the  Pliilharmonic  Hall  (small  hall)  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
iUustrate-J  by  about  110  slides.  Mr.  W.  Burrough  Hill,  F.S.I., 
president  of  the  club,  occupied  the  chair.  It  was  over  two  hundred 
years,  the  lecturer  remarked,  since,  in  the  presence  of  the  archi- 
tect. Wren,  and  the  master  builder,  Edward  Strong,  the  top- 
most stone  was  laid  of  the  lantern  over  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
a  cupola  which  had  ever  since  been  the  central,  the  most  familiar, 
and  the  most  characteristic  landmark  in  the  City  of  London.  The 
story  of  St.  Paul's  went  back  another  eleven  hundred  years,  and  the 
present  was  at  least  the  fourth  great  church  which  had  occupied  the 
site,  each  of  its  predecessors  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  So  well 
supported  wae  the  extra  heavy  lantern  that  were  the  dome  and  its 
outer  framing  destroyed,  as  had  been  the  case  of  many  other  church 
roofs,  by  a  plumber's  carelessness,  the  cone  would  still  bear  its  cross 
and  ball.  The  outline  of  the  dome  and  its  finial  was,  in  the  lecturer's 
judgment,  the  most  graceful  and  harmonious  in  Europe  or  Asia,  not 
even  excepting  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  lecturer  then  spoke 
on  the  exterior  of  the  building  from  the  west  front,  past  the  Dean's 
doorway  in  the  south-west  tower,  to  the  south  transept,  and  having 
surveyed  the  east  front  in  bird's-eye  perspective  from  Bow  steeple,  the 
circuit  was  completed  by  way  of  the  north  front.  Fears  had  often 
been  expressed  during  late  years  as  to  the  stability  of  the  fabric,  but 
recent  investigation  had  proved  that,  although  there  had  been  settle- 
ments, these  had  been  checked  by  underpinning.  The  lecturer  then 
described  the  interior  of  the  building  in  detail,  comparing  and  con- 
trasting it  with  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  although  that 
structure  was  very  much  larger  than  St.  Paul's,  the  advantage  as  to 
the  constructional  standpoint  lay  with  the  smaller  edifice.  The 
mosaics,  carving  in  the  choir  stalls  and  its  aisles,  the  iron  work,  and 
modern  additions  to  the  gates  and  grilles,  and  the  statues  and  effigies 
of  distinguished  people,  were  then  dealt  with,  and  finally  the  crypt, 
the  closing  slides  being  devoted  to  the  tombs  of  Wellington  and 
Nelson  and  the  grave  of  Wren.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
observed: — We  turn  away  from  St.  Paul's  forgetful  of  its  solecisms 
and  .shortcomings,  our  minds  filled  with  a  pleasant  memory  of  the 
fine  proportions  and  largeness  of  scale  which  give  it  a  repose 
peculiarly  its  own.  As  we  glance  across  the  river  at  the  mighty 
mass  which  towers  over  the  wharves  and  warehouses,  we  realise  that 
no  nobler,  no  simpler,  no  more  impressive  memorial  of  the  Great  Fire 
could  be  desired  than  this  grey  pile  which  dominates  the  City  and 
constitutes  its  central  and  culminating  feature. 


Commercial  §  Ccgal  Intelligence. 

Bogus  Photographer. — Before  the  Devizes  Divisional  Magis- 
trates lecently,  Ralph  Gordon  Lewis,  described  as  a  photographer, 
and  recently  occupying  lodgings  at  73,  New  Park  Street,  Devizes, 
was  charged  on  remand  with  obtaining  sums  of  money  by  false 
pretences.  Prisoner  was  first  charged  with  obtaining  68.  by  false 
pretences  from  Mrs:  Drew.  Prosecutrix  re-told  her  story  of  how, 
on  prisoner's  solicitation,  she  and  her  husband  sat  for  their  photo- 
graphs, and  on  his  representing  that  he  had  received  an  order 
for  18s.  6d.  worth  of  work  from  Mr.  Hutchings,  a  local  poultry 
farmer  well  known  to  them,  she,  at  her  husband's  request,  paid 
him  6fl.  for  the  photographs.  They  never  received  any  proofs  as 
arranged,  and  when  she  went  to  the  prisoner's  address  in  Devizes 
she  could  not  find  him.  She  ascertained  that  Mr.  Hutchings  paid 
no  money  at  all  to  the  prisoner.— The  prisoner  cross-examined  the 
witness  with  some  ability,  but  did  not  shake  her  evidence  which 
was  corroborated  by  her  husband  and-  Mr.  Hutchings.-Inspector 
Hancock  havmg  repeated  his  evidence,  the  Clerk  adduced  from 
him    that   the   prisoner    had    a   camera    with   him.      He   gave   the 


number  of  plates  in  the  prisoner's  box,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
prisoner,  said  he  was  present  when  Mr.  Herridge,  a  local  photo- 
grapher, examined  the  camera,  and  pronounced  it  all  right. 
•Prisoner  had  acted  fairly  with  his  landlady. 

Prisoner  said  when  he  came  to  Devizes  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
intended  to  establish  a  photographer's  business,  and  had  executed 
other  orders  given  to  him.  He  might  have  been  neglectful,  but, 
like  a  good  many  others,  he  got  the  election  fever.  He  could  have 
got  the  photographs  finished  away  by  a  Manchester  firm  named 
Steel,  and  produced  a  letter  dated  November,  1910,  to  that  effect. 
— Supt.  Scott  said  he  could  prove  that  that  letter  was  written  in 
1900,  but  prisoner  suggested  that  a  figure  was  miswritten. 

The  second  charge  against  the  prisoner  was  that  of  obtainins; 
money  by  false  pretences,  from  Mr.  Chivers,  of  4,  Bath  Road,  a 
dynamo  attendant  at  the  Wilts  County  Asylum.  The  prisoner 
employed  the  same  means.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Chivers,  and, 
representing  that  he  had  taken  the  photograph  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Weekes,  Chaplain  at  H.M.  Prison,  witness  had  himself  and  his 
family  photographed,  paying  prisoner  3s.  in  two  sums.  He 
received  no  proofs  or  photographs. — The  Rev.  W.  H.  Weekes 
denied  that  the  prisoner  was  given  an  order  at  his  house,  and 
said  no  photographer  had  called  there  in  his  absence. 

Prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  the  Bench  intimated  that  they 
intended  to  convict. — Supt.  Scott  then  showed  that  the  prisoner 
was  five  times  previously  convicted  for  stealing  and  false  pretences. 
. — The  Chairman  said  the  prisoner's  record  was  a  very  bad  one, 
and  he  would  go  to  prison  for  six  weeks  in  each  case,  the  sentences 
to  run  consecutively. 


Legal  Notices.— The  partnership  between  Walter  Bell  and 
Arthur  Blackhurst  Kenworthy,  carrying  on  business  as  photo- 
graphers, 31,  Bold  Street,  Liverpol,  under  the  style  of  Brown, 
Barnes,  and  Bell,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 

The  partnership  between  Charles  .John  Stewart  Reed  and  Wallaie 
Edward  Allan,  carrying  on  business  as  photographers,  54,  Market 
Street,  Manchester,  under  the  style  of  Sticky-Backs,  has  been  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent.  All  debts  due  to  and  owing  by  the  late 
firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  C.  J.  S.  Reed,  who  will  continue 
to  carry  on  the  business  in  future  on  his  own  account. 

Notice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the  bankrupt  estate  of 
Albert  Edward  Seaman,  photographer,  5,  Hady  Lane,  near  Chester- 
field, in  the  parish  of  Hasland,  Derbyshire,  and  carrying  on  busi- 
ness at  13,  High  Street,  Chesterfield,  and  lately  residing  and  alsj 
carrying  on  business  at  7,  King's  Road,  Brighton.  All  proofs  must 
be  lodged  on  or  before  January  27  with  Mr.  E.  \\\  Humphrey.-,, 
47,  Full  Street,  Derby. 

Notice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the  bankrupt  estate  of 
Max  Muenzer  (lately  carrying  on  business  under  the  style  of  the 
Great  Britain  Art  Company),  now  managing  director  of  a  limited 
company,  lately  manufacturer  of  photographic  materials,  photo- 
graphic artist  and  enlarger,  etc.,  lately  residing  at  569,  Moss  Lane 
East,  Manchester  (in  apartments),  lately  carrying  on  business  at 
the  Helios  Photographic  Works,  336-42,  "Chester  Road,  Cornbrook. 
Manchester;  also  lately  carrying  on  business  at  71a,  73,  and  75, 
Grosvenor  Street,  Manchester;  at  240.  West  Gate  Road.  Newrastle- 
on-Tyne,  22,  Foyle  Street,  Sunderland  ;  14,  Bishopton  Lane,  Stock- 
ton ;  74,  Springbank,  Hull ;  146,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds  ;  18,  Broad 
Street,  Wolverhampton;  191,  Bristol  Street,  Birmingham,  28,  Uppe  ■ 
Parliament  Street,  Liverpool;  and  56,  Hanover  Square,  Bradford. 
All  proofs  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  January  20  with  W.  K. 
Sharp,   30,   Brown   Street,   Manchester. 


SYLV.AX  Paper  and  Pbi.ntixg.— The  Sylvax  Photo.  Works,  47. 
High  Street,  Tunbridge  Wells,  advise  us  that  they  have  purchaseel 
outright  the  business,  including  goodwill,  formula,  negatives,  and 
reproduction  rights,  of  the  Falla-Ciray  Photo.  Paper  Company,  and 
the  Speediq  Photographic  Printing  Works,  both  of  Park  RoadV  Tun- 
bridge Wells.  The  Sylvax  Comjiany  will  continue  to  manufacture 
the  "  Falla-Gray  "  and  "  Speediq  "  specialties,  and  are  prepared  to 
quote  favourable  terms  for  all  varieties  of  rapid  postcard  produc- 
tion, for  which  their  combined  business  is  now  most  efficiently 
equipped. 
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"  South  African  Photoobaphio  Joubnal." — Owing  to  lack  of  sup- 
port, the  proprietors  of  the  "South  African  Photographic  Journal  " 
have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  discontinue  publication. 

The  Scottish  Salox. — The  Scottish  Salon  at  Glasgow  is  receiv- 
ing much  attention,  the  attendance  putting  up  a  record  that  will  not 
be  easily  beaten,  as  example,  Monday,  2nd  inst.,  5,000  visitors; 
Tuesday,  3rd.  3,000;  Wednesday,  1,300.  Of  course,  these  are  during 
New  Year  Holidays,  and  other  days  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in  like 
ratio,  but  the  gross  total  should  be  a  revelation. 

Gold-Smith  Exhibition  at  Manchester. — At  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  apparatus  and  supplies  for  the  professional,  held  by  Messrs. 
Gold-Smith,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester,  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
New  Year,  there  were  many  evidences  of  the  enterprise  of  this 
firm.  The  novelty  of  greatest  importance  was  probably  the  Jobson 
Reflector,  for  use  with  arc-lamps  for  control  of  the  light  in  por- 
traiture. This  was  demonstrated  in  u.se  with  the  new  pattern  of 
Jandus  arc-lamp,  for  which  Messrs.  Gold-Smith  are  the  agents,  by 
the  inventor  in  person,  and  many  excellent  negatives  were  made 
on  Warwick  plates,  receiving  much  commendation  from  the  visitors. 
Among  written  testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  the  reflector  was  one 
from  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  the  weU-kiiown  Manchester  photo- 
grapher. Theie  was  to  be  seen  in  use  a  special  camera  back  and 
slide  for  taking  a  C'osway  border  on  the  same  plate  as  the  portrait. 
This  was  priced  at  £5  5s.,  with  two  designs.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  only  one  photographer  in  a  district  is  supplied  with  this 
specialty. 

A  Cosway  enlarger,  for  printing  a  border  on  a  postcard  in  one 
operation  from  a  midget  negative,  was  especially  notable  among 
many  new  labour-  and  time-saving  apparatus  for  the  bromide  worker. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  practical  demonstration  of  printing  and  toning 
on  the  "Manchester"  bromide  paper  was  a  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  results  were  seen  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  tone  of  sepia 
prints  from  various  negatives  was  remarkably  even.  Some  very  nice 
background.s  were  shown,  as  well  as  several  new  ideas  in  acces- 
sories of  the  collapsible  variety,  such  as  a  set  of  folding  doors  and 
a  window  corner,  both  of  which  were  made  to  resemble  the  real 
thing  as  closely  as  possible.  They  were  priced  at  £7  7s.  and 
£6  6s.  respectively.  A  set  of  backgrounds  in  miniature,  four  feet 
square,  and  hinged  to  open  like  a  book,  was  a  novel  and  very  con- 
venient way  of  showing  new  designs,  especially  as  they  were  painted 
by  the  same  artist  who  would  execute  the  orders,  which  could  be 
in  any  desired  size.  A  nursery  ground  was  one  of  the  original  ideas, 
and  was  supplied  with  a  foreground,  and  a  rocking-horse  among 
other  toys.  A  series  of  headgrounds,  arranged  on  the  panorama 
principle,  was  shown  to  be  a  very  convenient  way  of  ringing  the 
changes,  of  which  there  were  six,  at  a  cost  of  70s.  Several  stuffed 
dogs  of  various  breeds  wei-e  a  pleasant  variation  on  the  birds  and 
kittens  shown  last  year,  and  were  exception.illy  life-like.  The  prices 
were  quite  reasonable,  ranging  from  15s.  to  30s.  A  white  "Pom." 
was  perhaps  the  best  shown. 

Ensign  Roll-Film  £200  Competition.— The  following  are  the 
awards  in  this  competition,  organised  by  Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd. 
Cheques  are  being  sent  off  this  week  to  the  successful  competitors, 
and  all  the  unsuccessful  films  are  now  being  returned  :  — 

Class  I.— First  prize,  £50,  Albyn  Bunce,  25,  Bridge  Road  West, 
Battersea,  S.W.  ;  second  prize,  £20,  Lionel  Stones,  "  North  wood," 
Seymour  Grove.  Old  Trafford,  Manchester;  third  prize,  £10,  Veda 
Robertson,  Coghliin,  Warenda  Station,  Queensland,  Australia; 
fourth  prize,  £5,  Miss  M.  Hawley,  Oak  Arch,  Main  Road,  KenU- 
worth.  Cape  Colony. 

Class  II.— First"  priz^e,  £20,  George  Dutilh,  Credit  Lyonnais, 
Alexandria,  Egypt;  second  prize,  £10,  Alfred  Scott,  6,  Argyle 
Road,  Stratford,  London,  E. ;  third  prize,  £5,  Major  A.  B.  Stone, 
Binton  Barn,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Fifteen  prizes  of  £2  each:— A.  Critchlow,  Burslem,  Stoke-on- 
Trent;  Miss  Gertrude  Morris,  Hounslow,  London,  N.W. ;  S.  A. 
Millard,  c/o  Maspero  Frftrcs,  Ltd.,  Cairo;  T.  Newns,  King  Street, 
Dukinfield ;  Mrs.  D.  Forbes,  Sway,  Hampshire ;  Mrs.  H.  Toole, 
Ipswich,  Queensland,  Australia;    Mrs.  M.  J.  Taylor,   Essex  Lodge, 


Woodstock,  Cape  Colony ;  M.  J.  Kendall,  The  College,  Winchester ; 
A.  J.  Bennett,  St.  &o«8,  Bournenfouth ;  A.  H.  Hathouth,  Station 
Bacos,  Ramleh,  Egypt;  E.  Hoch,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada;  G.  H. 
Revill,  90,  Ordnance  Street,  Chatham ;  Miss  M.  R.  Jennings, 
Wall)or8wick,  Southwold  ;  Rol)ert  T.  Wilson,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada ;  T.  B.  C.  Hardman,  Albert  Park  Road,  Malvern  Link. 

Class  III. — First  prize,  £10,  Stanley  J.  Milner,  20,  Rutlin  Gardens, 
Cardiff :  second  prize,  £5,  \V.  J.  Bassett  Lowke,  Kingswell  Street, 
Northampton. 

Five  prizes  of  £2  each  : — E.  Colbeck,  Peel  Road,  South  Woodford, 
Essex  ;  W.  E.  Parry,  3,  Church  Street,  Bootle,  Lancashire ;  C.  R. 
Barnham,  19,  Middlesex  Street,  Barnaley ;  A.  B.  Cook,  40,  Priory 
Road,  Kew ;  A.  0.  Thomson,  South  Road,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Twenty-five  prizes  of  £1_  each  : — Miss  L.  Dodd,  34,  Sydney  Road, 
Enfield ;  J.  S.  White,  Fentiman  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. ;  A.  David- 
son,   Valetta,     Malta ;     F.     Wheeler,    Broadway,    Bexley    Heath ; 

F.  Cowley,  Maryville-Bray,  Co.  Wicklow;  E.  Bellamy,  29,  Streatham 
High  Road,  S.W.  ;  F.  Curran,  17,  St.  Mary  Street,  Weymouth ; 
E.  L.  Brown,  Malvern,  Victoria,  Australia;  J.  D.  Mitchell,  Mackay 
Street,  Montreal,  Canada ;  P.  W.  Simpson,  Polperro,  Cornwall ; 
J.  H.  Cardew,  Grafton  House,  West  Sandgate ;  Miss  M.  H.  Bicknell, 
The  Bencher,  Monmouth ;  G.  J.  Bayley,  Rectory  Place,  Woolwich ; 
H.  Fuller,  Maberley  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  ;  Miss  Gray,  Elyne 
Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. ;  E.  J.  Hughes,  Melksham ;  J.  W".  Lofts, 
Park  Avenue,  Blackpool ;  James  Balfour,  Oxhill  Road,  Dumbarton ; 
E.  H.  Burris,  Redland  Road,  Bristol;  Miss  Mottershead,  Stafford 
Street,  Longton ;  C.  W.  Irving,  Highbury  New  Park,  N.  ;  F.  G. 
Martin,  Greenbank  Road,  Darlington;  J.  H.  Williams,  Rhosneigr, 
Anglesey ;  Miss  Laura  Pudney,  Earls  Colne,  Essex ;  J.  Davi«, 
Woronzow  Road,  London,  N.W. 

The  judges,    Messrs.    Austin   Edwards,  E.    D.    Smith,  and   Percy 

G.  E.  Wright,  in  their  report,  write  as  follows: — "  Many  thousands 
of  negatives  were  submitted,  and  the  average  standard  of  excellence 
was  remarkably  high,  notwithstanding  tliat  (according  to  the  condi- 
tions) whole  strips  of  film  had  to  be  sent,  and  not  merely  single 
negatives.  Many  of  the  films  entered  for  Class  II.  might  have  had 
a  good  chance  of  winning  one  of  the  big  prizes,  if  they  had  been 
entered  for  Class  I.  In  the  '  Ensignette '  Class  the  judging  was  a 
very  difficult  matter.  So  many  of  the  entries  were  particularly  good 
that  we  should  have  liked  to  have  had  twice  as  many  prizes  to 
award.  Competitors  entered  from  all  over  the  world,  and  the  variety 
of  subjects  taken  was  most  extraordinary." 


Correspondence* 


*«•  Correapondents  should  never  write  on  both  sidet  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  optniort*  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

SUNDAY    WORK    IN    PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIOS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  read  with  much  interest  the  letters  in  the 
"  British  Journal "  re  opening  of  photographic  studios  on  Sundays, 
and,  as  you  seem  to  invito  expressions  of  opinion  on  this  matter, 
permit  us  to  say  that  we  have  been  engaged  for  over  thirty  years  in 
this  city  working  a  large  business  in  the  cheaper  lines,  chiefly  with 
the  artisan  classes,  and  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  open  our 
studios  or  take  photographs  on  Sundays.  Of  course,  we  have  some- 
times been  asked  to  do  so,  but  have  declined,  believing,  as  business 
men,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  (apart  from  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  question)  to  spread  over  seven  days  work  which  can  and  ought 
to  be  done  in  six.  The  working  classes,  being  mostly  free  on  Satur- 
days, can  come  to  be  photographed  on  that  evening.  We  do  not 
think  we  have  lost  anything  by  this  action.  • 

Some  years  ago  a  correspondent  stated  in  your  columns  that  six 
days'  work,  followed  by  one  day's  rest  every  week  was  an  obligation 
binding  upon  all  mankind,  and,  further,  that  it  this  principle  was 
observed  it  was  not  of  so  much  importance  which  day  was  kept  as 
the  rest-day ;  but  he  said  if  we  could  all  be  agreed  about  the  day 
so  much  the  better.     We  cannot  see  how  these  statements  can  bo 
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controverted,  or  why  the  assistants  in  the  photographic  business 
should  not  have  their  day  of  rest  as  in  otlier  trades,  and  any  effort 
to  secure  this  will  have  our  support. — Yours  faithfully, 

Reid  Bros. 
81,  High  Street,  and  114,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— In  reference  to  "  Sandgrown's  "  letter  in  the 
'•B.J."  for  December  30  last,  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
(TO(to  voce,  are  photographers  ever  allowed  holidays?)  I  naet  a 
former  colleague  who  had  been  associated  with  me  as  an  assistant 
in  a  well-known  West-End  house.  He  had  fiillen  on  evil  days 
(although  a  very  line  operator  and  black  and  white  artist),  and, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  had  been  forced  to  take  a  berth  with 
a  so-called  popular  firm  of  photographers  who  resort  to  Sunday 
opening.  He  informed  me  he  "had  been  with  them  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  had  been  given  seventeen  days  holiday  all  told, 
having,  as  you  will  notice,  worked  considerably  over  1,000  days 
during  his  engagement.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  ask  you  what  time 
has  my  old  confrere  for  recreation  of  mind  and  body? 

My  "remarks  to  him  were  something  of  this  variety:  Well,  old 
man,  yours  is  an  El  Dorado ;  or,  I  hear  Utopia  Limited  are  looking 
out  for  new  ideas. 

"  Sandgrown "  seems  to  look  upon  Blackpool  as  a  sort  of 
sine  qud  non.  He  certainly  must  sit  up  on  one  of  his  native  sand- 
hiUocks  and  look  at  Blackpool  through  a  very  powerful  magnifying 
glass.  Surely  we  cannot  all  obtain  employment  there,  even  in  the 
summer  time.  Photography  is  not  essential,  therefore  why  break 
up  a  day  of  rest?  If  people  were  not  pandered  to  so  much  they 
would  come  quite  as  readily  on  a  Saturday. 

A  house  that  is  built  on  the  sand,  etc.,  etc.  Personally,  I  wish 
the  new  Government  good  luck  with  their  "Shop  Hours  Bill."  I 
hope  it  will  be  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  next  Session. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  old  operators  if  they  remember  Mr. 
Field's  efforts  of  twenty-one  years  ago,  when  he  tried  to  form  a 
trade  union?  Why  not  do  so  now,  and  band  ourselves  firmly 
together? — Yours  truly,  Nimrod. 

DIVERGENT  DISTORTION  IN  TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -We  are  much  obliged  for  the  references  which  you 
,  gave  us  in  the  "British  Journal"  for  December  30,  1910,  and  we 
(■  have  read  the  articles  referred  to  with  interest.  Yet,  while  we  fully 
acknowledge  the  priority  of  Mr.  Marriage  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
presence  of  divergent  distortion,  and  also  in  sugjjesting  the  remedy 
of  allowing  the  back  to  tilt  with  the  camera,  we  are  quite  unable  to 
reconcile  this  advice  with  what  appears  to  have  been  his  subsequent 
practice. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Evans,  in  which  he  partially  quotes  one  of  our 
statements  without  the  preceding  qualification,  is  of  particular 
interest,  coming  from  a  worker  of  such  large  experience,  an(J  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  practice  of  tilting  the  back  is  so  widely  known 
and  so  generally  adopted  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  anyone  taking 
up  architectural  telephotography,  and  seeking  advice  from  textbooks 
or  photographic  opticians,  would  be  led  to  believe  that  his  camera 
back  must  always  be  kept  vertical,  as  he  would  naturally  regard  a 
recommendation  from  euch  sources  as  authoritative. — Yours  faith- 
fully, E.  A.  Reeve, 

G.  R.  Reeve. 
11,  Oxford  Road,  Putney,  S.W., 
Januarj-  11.  1911. 


THE    STUDIO    ROOF. 
To  the  Editors. 

tSentlemen, — Without  trespassing  on  your  valuable  advice  in  last 
issue  re  studio  roof,  or  the  details  given  in  this  year's  "  B.  J. 
Almanac,"  will  you  allow  me  to  give  briefly  my  experience,  as  it 
may  be  helpful  to  one  who  seems  to  coniiemplate  a  new  roof,  a  rather 
cerious  item  at  beet. 

Many  years  ago  I  came  into  possession'of  a  studio,  facing  south,  of 
the  ridge  type  and  rather  flat  (I  need  not  enter  into  the  needful 
details  for  portraiture  in  such  a  studio,  though  good  work  was  done). 
This  roof  was  constantly  leaking  more  or  less,  not  so  much  where 
the  glaM  touched  the  bars  as  where  the  aex>arate  pieces  of  glass  lapped 


to  complete  the  length.  Had  it  been  possible  to  remove  the  glass 
intact  and  relay  it  with  enough  space  between  at  the  laps  to  avoid 
capillary  attraction  (though  that  would  have  admitted  more  dust),  it 
would,  no  doubt,  have  succeeded,  but  as  that  was  impossible  we 
removed  carefully  all  the  glass  and  laid  in  fresh  26-oz.  sheets  the 
whole  length  from  ridge  to  eaves,  bedding  same  down  in  putty,  but 
not  putting  on  any  top  putty  as  was  usual.  Doing  this  by  bars — i.e., 
two  panes  at  a  time — avoided  having  the  whole  uncovered — a  risk  in 
this  changeable  climate.  The  putty  was  cleaned  off  level  with  the  glass. 
When  all  was  glazed  the  bars  and  about  half  an  inch  of  the  glass  were 
painted  with  white  lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  gold  size  only 
(no  oil).  The  result  was  >a  perfect  success,  no  wet  has  come  in  since, 
but  each  autumn  a  coat  of  the  same  paint  is  given.  Before,  we  could 
have  no  carpet  down  with  safety  ;  since,  one  has  been  always  down. 
A  glazier  would,  of  course,  see  that  the  third  pane  was  hacked  out 
before  the  second  new  one  was  bedded  in,  as  also  that  each  bar  was 
painted  before  new  putty  was  put  in.     This  is  an  important  item. 

Old  Pko. 


REVERSAL    BY    DICHROIC    FOG. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  a  nice  little  riddle  for  you  to  solve,  ^Nlr.  Editcr. 
I  cannot.  I  am  sending  you  the  plates  to  see.  I  opened  a  fresh 
packet  of  plates  to  take  some  pictures  of  my  children.  I  exposed 
the  first  four.  These  were  all  right.  I  then  put  the  next  packet  of 
four  in  the  same  slides,  two  out  of  the  four  turned  out  as  you  see. 
Imperial  half -plates,  exposure  liy  T.-P.  shutter,  supposed  to  be 
twenty-fifth  of  a  second,  developed  by  pyro  metol,  and  the  light  used 
was  the  green  safe-light  I  use  for  Autochrome  work.  The  remaining 
four  plates  were  all  right  (no  green  fog).  I  hate  mysteries,  and 
should  like  to  clear  this  up. — Y'ours  faithfully, 

Forty  Y'E.tRs  a  Reader. 

[The  riddle  set  by  our  correspondent  is  very  interesting,  as  the 
plates  sent  us  are  fine  specimens  of  reversal  and  dichroic  fog.  Stale 
developer  may  have  been  the  cause",  and  we  cannot  make  any  other 
suggestion.  The  portrait  of  the  little  girl  is  the  best  example  of 
reversal  we  have  seen,  and  we  should  certainly  frame  it  as  a  trans- 
parency.— Eds.  "  E.J."] 


Answers  to  Corresponaetrts- 

*«*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*.*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*•*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

H.   E.  Pearse  (Sheffield). — Please  send  us  your  address. 

H.  Marks. — W©  advise  you  to  try  Carl  Ernst,  27-31,  Earl  Street, 
E.G.;  Tlie  Tress  Co.,  4,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  and  Jonathan 
Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

Old  Negatives. — Will  you  kindly  answer  me,  through  your 
journal,  where  I  can  dispose  of  about  a  ton  of  half-plate  nega- 
tives?—M.  I.  C. 

Charles   Bowen,   58,   Grove   Road,    Holloway,   London,   N. 

Oxygen  Generators. — Please  inform  me,  through  your  paper,  ad- 
dress of  firms  selling  oxygen  generators  beside  Kanim's. — 
Subscriber. 

Messrs.   Gaumout  and  Co.,   5   and   6,    Sherwood  Street,    Picca- 
dilly Circus,  W.       .... 
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Studio  Reflex. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  most  reliable 
firm  I  tan  get  a  really  good  whole-plate  reflex  camera  (studio)  with 
the  finest  lens,  chiefly  for  the  portraiture  of  children? — Reflex 

CAMERA. 

Messrs.  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.,  supply  a  refle.x 
camera  specially  for  portrait  work.  Their  instrument  will  takt? 
the  largest  portrait  or  anastigraat  lens. 

London  Photook.u>he»s. — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  a 
list  of  professional  photographers  in  London,  with  addresses  of 
samo?  If  such  a  list  is  not  published,  possibly  you  could  give 
me  the  addresses  of  a  few  leading  photographers,  such  as  Elwin 
Neame,  Elliot  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Downey,  and  others. — 
Inquiher. 

You  will  find  ii  list  in  "Kelly's  Directory  of  London,"  a  copy 
of  which  is  doubtless  in  your  free  library. 

Hypo  Stain.s. — I  should  be  very  pleased  it  you  will  inform  me, 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  how  to  remove  stains  from  thj 
negative  that  have  been  caused  by  drops  of  acid  fixing  falling  on 
to  it.  I  might  say  the  bath  is  made  up  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphite  of  soda  1  part,  to  7  parts  of  hypo. — E.  B.  R. 

The  bath  ought  not  to  cause  stains  unless  it  acts  in  some  excep- 
tional way^-«.g..  drops  falling  on  an  unfixed  negative.  Without 
seeing  the  negatives  we  are  unable  to  advise  you. 

IPoHTBAiTs  OF  THE  KiNG. — 1.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  to 
obtain  negatives  of  T.M.  the  King  and  Queen,  to  make  Coro- 
nation souvenirs  for  publication?  2.  Which  is  the  best  Conti- 
nental photographic  paper  for  advertisements  ?  3.  Can  it  be 
■obtained  in  London? — Photol. 

1.  Apply  to  leading  London  photographers,  such  as  W.  and  D. 
Downey,  Ebury  Street,  S.W.  ;  H.  Walter  Barnett,  Knightsbridge, 
S.W.     2.   "Photo-Revue,"  118,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris.     3.  No. 

AvoiDme  Grai.v. — WiU  you  kindly  advise  me,  through  the  mediu-n 
of  your  paper,  the  best  way  of  making  negatives  from  prints  60  as 
least  to  show  the  grain  of  the  paper.  The  prints  are  in  semi- 
matt  Velox,  views,  and  I  am  bothered  rather  with  the  grain. — J.  M. 
Use  an  even  illumination,  daylight  or  two  incandescent  gas- 
burners,  one  on  each  side  of  the  copy-board.  Also  development 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  grain  showing.  Exposure  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  plate  to  develop  up  easily  without  forcing. 

Sepia  Bromide. — Can  you  give  me  formula  and  details  of  any 
method  of  obtaining  a  real  sepia  plat,  tone  on  bromide  papers,  and 
■  one  which  does  not  intensify  the  original  print?  Is  such  a 
formula  practical,  and  are  results  as  permanent  as  true  sepia 
platinotypes? — S.  E. 

We  know  of  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  sepia  platinotype. 
You  can  obtain  a  fair  sepia  by  the  method  of  platinum  toning 
given  on  page  770  of  the  "Almanac,"  under  "Platinum  Toning," 
but  the  method  is  costly  and  the  results  not  permanent  in  every 
case. 

AusTRAXiA. — As  I  am  thinking  of  emigrating  to  Australia,  and 
should  like  the  fullest  information  as  to  prospects  for  operators 
in  that  country,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could,  in  your 
next  issue  of  "B.J.,"  furnish  me  with  the  addresses  of  (1)  the 
Agent-General  for  Queensland ;  (2)  ditto  for  Victoria ;  (3)  ditto  for 
Western  Australia;    (4)  New  South  Wales,  etc. — F.  S. 

(1)  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  1,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  (2)  Hon. 
J.  W.  Taverner,  142,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  (3)  Hon.  C.  H. 
Rason,  15,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  (4)  Hon.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  123-125, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

A'lEw  Postcards. — I  enclose  two  postcard  views.  No.  1  is  my  own 
taking,  and  is  a  self-toning.  No  2  is  by  a  London  firm.  Is  it  a 
P.O.P.  gold  toned,  and  how  is  the  title  put  on?  I  have  only 
just  come  across  this  competition,  and  wish  to  turn  out  just  as 
good  work.     I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  reply. — Oowen. 

The  No.  2  card  is  evidently  an  ordinary  P.O.P.  toned,  but  not 
overmuch,  with  gold.  The  title  is  done  by  the  usual  method  of 
setting  up  the  lettering  in  type,  photographing  an^  impression  on 
a  process  plate,  and  transferring,  by  stripping,  to  the  landscape 
negative.     See   the    "  Almanac,"    p.    761. 

Book  on  Photographt.— Could  you,  please,  through  your  valuable 
paper,  recommend  us  a  good  book  on  photography,  dealing  with 


all  branches?  We  require  specially  portraiture,  retouching,  and 
lighting,  but  would  like  to  get  a  book  dealing  with  all  subjects. — 
O.   Williams.     » 

The  best  general  text-books  on  photog;raphy  are  purely  on  the 
amateur  side,  and  we  doubt  it  any  one  of  them  would  answer 
your  requirements.  Our  advice  to  you  is  U>  get  hand- 
books on  the  special  subjects,  the  best  books  on  which  you  will 
find  named  in  the  "  B.J.  Almanac,"  1911,  pp.  854-855. 
Copyright. — In  the  beginning  of  last  year,  on  invitation,  I  secured 
a  sitting  from  a  local  clergyman,  and  afterwards  had  the  photo- 
graph copyrighted.  To  such  membei-s  of  his  congregation  and 
general  public  as  wanted  them  I  sold  cabinet  copies  at  Is.  6d. 
each.  Since  then  one  of  these  copies  has  been  reproduced,  being 
used  as  an  advertisement  for  a  lecture  by  the  clergyman  photo- 
graphed. Are  the  publishers  or  those  who  instructed  them 
liable  in  the  reproduction  fee  or  does  the  selling  of  the  copies 
mentioned  nullify  this? — J.  C.,  Junr. 

They  are  liable.  The  copyright  being  yours  in  the  first  in- 
stance, subsequent  sale  does  not  deprive  you  of  it. 

Enob.*.ved  Plate. — I  have  a  small  line  drawing,  together  with  some 
large  printed  matter,  in  black  and  white,  on  a  piece  of  thick 
drawing-paper.  It  is  my  wish  to  produce  this  drawing  and 
printed  matter,  etched  about  1-lOin.  deep  on  to  sheet  of  brass. 
I  believe  that  this  could  be  done  by  some  kind  of  photographic 
process,  but  I  have  been  quite  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts  up 
to  the  present.  If  you  could  offer  me  a  suggestion  on  this  matter 
I   would   feel   greatly  obliged. — R.   Smith. 

Belter  gel  a  photo-engraver  to  make  a  zinco,  and  from  this 
have  a  brass  electro  prepared.  It  depends  on  tho  original  what 
depth  you  can  get.  From  your  description,  we  should  not  expect 
you  will  be  able  to  secure  so  deep  an  etch  as  you  wish. 

Various. — 1.  Which  is  the  best  Australian  photographic  paper  in 
which  to  advertise  for  a  situation  as  operator  and  retoucher? 
2.  As  an  experienced  man,  age  thirty-four,  what  wage  am  I  likely 
to  obtain  there  ?  3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  prospects 
there?  4.  Do  you  know  of  any  solution  which  I  could  spray 
with  a  scent-spray  all  over  a  bromide  enlargement  upon  rough 
paper  to  give  the  shadows  a  gloss  and  not  affect  its  permanence — 
that  is,   turn  a  matt  surface  into  a  semi-matt  ? — Burnt. 

"Australian  Photo-Review"  (379,  George  Street,  Sydney),  or 
"Harrington's  Photo-Journal"  (386,  George  Street,  Sydney). 
2.  Much  about  the  same  as  here.  3.  Not  particularly  brilliant ; 
competition  is  very  keen  and  prices  severely  cut,  even  by  good 
studios.  4.  We  would  recommend  Lustralene,  which  is  rubbed 
over  the  print,  not  applied  with  a  spray.  An  alternative  is  to 
wax  the  print,  and  this  often  gives  a  very  pleasing  result. 

Sulphide  Toning. — I  herewith  enclose  two  sepia  prints,  and  request 
you  to  fully  criticise  the  colour  of  toning  in  your  correspondence 
column,  and  suggest  me  the  mistakes  done  therein.  The  quality 
of  the  paper  is  Wellington  Platino-matt  Smooth  S.C.P.,  and  the 
following  solutions  were  used  in  the  whole  process  : — 

1. — Bromide  Developing. 

Soda  sulphite   500  grs. 

Amidol    50  grs. 

Potash   bromide   2  grs. 

Water    10  oz. 

2. — Bleaching  Solution. 

Ferricyanide    of    potassium    20  grs. 

Bromide  potass 30  grs. 

Water    5  oz. 

3. — Sulphide  Toner. 

Sulphide  of  soda   12  grs. 

Water     10  oz. 

— T.  R.  Thakar. 

The  tones  seem  to  us  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  we  can 
suggest  no  improvement  in  procedure. 

P.O.P.— 1.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  enclosed  P.O.P.?  I 
cannot  get  any  depth  with  it ;  and  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  it  in 
the  studio  I  have  taken  over.  Is  there  any  remedy?  2.  Is  it 
possible  (beyond  putting  out  of  focus)  to  diffuse  the  image  of  rn 
ordinary  portrait  lens?  I  have  a  Clement  and  Gilmer  anastigmst. 
Would   unscrewing  slightly,   the  back,   answer?     3.    I  also  wish 
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to  keep  some  natural  flowers  in  studio.  Is  there  any  way  to 
preserve  ttem,  snch  as  ivy,  creeper,  to  twine  on  background  ? 
4.  The  dark-room  I  have  taken  over  is  saturated  with  hypo. 
Persistent  washing  seems  of  no  avail ;  the  whole  room  glistens 
like  frost.     Would  it  be  feasible  to  paint  it? — R.  J.   S. 

1.  No  P.O.P.  has  been  received.  2.  No  doubt  it  would.  Try 
it.  3.  We  can  only  suggest  that  you  plant  them  in  pots.  4.  Your 
dark-room  seems  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  We  suggest  you 
should  scrub  it  well  with  hot  water,  and,  if  you  do  not  mind  the 
stain,  put  permanganate  in  the  water.  If  the  place  still  glistens 
like  frost,  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  trouble  is  not  hypo 
at  all.  We  should  finally  cover  walls  with  American  cloth  and 
floor  and  benches  with  linoleum.  Y'ou  need  not  then  fear  any 
trouble  with  your  plates. 
B.\CKCROUXDS. — I  wish  to  paint  a  background  on  ordinary  fine 
canvas.  How  shall  I  mix  the  water  colour  to  prevent  the  back- 
ground cracking  or  peeling  when  rolled  up,  or  do  I  have  to  treat 
the  canvas  first? — Honddu. 

Backgrounds  are  usually  painted  with  distemper  colour,  which 
is  made  by  mixing  ordinary  whiting  with  lamp  black  and  any  other 
colour  to  the  desired  tint — lampblack,  whiting,  and  a  little 
Venetian  red  give  a  very  nice  warm  grey.  It  is  advisable 
thoroughly  to  mix  the  colours  wliile  they  are  in  a  dry  powder,  as  a 
better  idea  of  the  tint  will  be  obtained,  than  mixing  them  wet. 
Common  size  dissolved  in  water  is  used  to  bind  the  colour,  only 
enough  being  put  in  to  preveut  the  paint  from  rubbing  off  when 
dry.  The  canvas  should  be  stretched  on  a  frame,  or,  failing  this, 
on  a  floor,  some  old  newspapers  being  placed  underneath  to  catch 
any  distemper  which  may  come  through.  The  distemper  must  be 
quite  cold  before  using,  and  should  be  like  thin  cream,  not  a  jelly. 
It  works  better  if  kept  for  several  days.  When  it  begins  to  srtell 
badly  and  to  froth  on  the  surface  it  works  much  better  than  when 
freshly  made.  The  evil  smell  will  go  off  when  the  work  is  dry. 
Damp  the  canvas  and  work  the  colour  weD  in.  Remember  that  the 
colour  will  be  much  lighter  when  dry. 

Press  Photooh.^pht,  Etc. — (1)  Am  an  inside  man,  but  am  now 
accepting  a  situation  in  which  outside  work  (press  work)  will  be 
part  of  my  duties.  I  have  the  publication,  "  Photography  for 
the  Press."  (2)  What  other  publications  are  there  to  help  me  in 
this  work?  Also,  is  there  a  book  published  giving  all  the  im- 
portant coming  events?  (3)  Should  like  to  bathe  my  plates  to 
get  the  greatest  possible  sensitiveness  (not  particular  to  exact 
colour  rendering).  What  dye  shall  I  use,  the  proportion,  and 
■where  on  sale?  (4)  Also,  can  the  effect  of  the  dye  be  removed 
after  exposure,  and  how,  so  that  development  can  be  watched 
to  overcome  errors  in  exposure?  Would  I  be  working  on  wron" 
lines  to  attempt  this? — Press  Work. 

(1)  The  book  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  The  best  advice  that 
can  be  given  you  is  to  study  the  papers  for  which  your  work  is 
chiefly  intended.  (2)  None  that  we  know  of,  except  the  annuals 
dealing  with  sport,  etc.  (3)  As  a  rule,  you  will  not  get  increased 
speed  except  when  you  start  with  a  medium  speed  plate,  and 
then  chiefly  for  artificial  light.  If  you  really  require  the  greatest 
.  attainable  speed  for  daylight  work,  apart  from  orthochromatic 
correction,  you  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  ultra-rapid  plates 
of  ordinary  manufacture.  (4)  When  plates  have  been  bathed,  the 
developer  reduces  red-sensitiveneas  to  some  extent,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, necessary  to  use  a  properly  adjusted  safe-light. 
Thsee-Coloto  Work.— Sur  le  "  B.J."  je  vous  prie  de  me  repondre 
anx  (juestions  suivantes :  Je  desire  faire  la  reproduction  de  quel- 
ques  tableaux  k  I'huile,  au  moyen  de  la  Pinatypie,  et  comme 
appareil,  je  possfede  une  chambre  de  A.  Horn,  i  "repeating  back 
pareille  'a  celle  de  Sanger  Shepherd  and  Co.,  du  format  9  x  12 
cenlimitre..  (1)  Quel  est  le  meilleur  objectif,  apochromatique 
pour  fairc  les  trois  negatifs  de  selection?  (2)  Un  tel  objectif 
est-il  egalement  bon  pour  faire  dcs  negatifs  de  selection  d'apres 
nature?  (5)  I^  ratio  dea  fil(re>  selecteurs  est  fait  ordinairement 
i  la  Inmiere  du  jour;  mais  se  sert-on  de  la  lumiJre  en  plein 
a,r  ou  dans  I'atolier?  (4)  I^  teinte  d'un  cM  bleu,  peut,  de  quel- 
tjoe  inaniire,  avoir  quelque  influence  anr  le  ratio  des  fillre«  cu 
»nr  la  vraie  conleur  dcs  objects?— -B.  8.  L. 

Probably  as  good  a  lens  as  any  is  Zeiss'  "  Apochromatic  Tessar," 
*  cheaper  lens,   that  is  most  exceUent  for   colour  work,   is  the 


Ross  "  Homocentric."  (2)  Such  a  lens  will  do  equally  well  for 
other  purposes.  (5)  The  ratios  of  the  filters  should  be  found  tor 
the  conditions  of  lighting  to  be  actually  used.  They  should  not, 
however,  be  much,  if  any,  difference  between  the  ratio  required 
for  work  in  a  daylight  studio,  and  the  ratio  for  open  air.  (4)  It 
is  possible  that  the  ratio  might  slightly  alter  under  an  extremely 
blue  sky,  but  in  England  we  have  never  suffered  unduly  from 
this.  If  the  ratios  are  correctly  adjusted  the  reproduction  of  the 
colour  of  the  objects  should  be  as  they  appear.  This  is  their 
"true"  colour  under  that  particular  light,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  same  under  some  other  form  of  lighting. 
Grocnd  Glass  in  Enlakgino. — I  notice  a  paragraph  in  your 
number  for  December  30  recommending  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  in  the  enlarging  lantern.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
(1)  where  it  should  be  placed,  i.e.,  close  to  or  away  from  the- 
condenser,  and  (2)  whether  it  is  likely  to  help  me  in  the  follow- 
ing case.  I  have  a  lantern,  with  7-incJi  condenser,  which  I  use 
with  a  6iin.  Protar  lens,  working  at  ^'/6.3,  and  a  Nernst  lamp,  for 
enlarging  from  5x4.  As  I  usually  only  require  a  x  2  or  x  3- 
enlargement  the  exposures  are  sometimes  inconveniently  short  for 
accurate  timing  with  a  cap  or  test  exposures  (from  one  second, 
upwards);  but  I  cannot  stop  down  the  lens,  because  the  imago- 
of  the  lamp  filaments  oomes  into  focus,  and  I  cannot  move 
the  lamp  farther  back  than  the  body  of  the  lantern  allows. 
The  mamnum  distance   from   condenser   to   filament   is  7  inches. 

(3)  Using  rather  thin  negatives  (such  as  give  a  decidedly  flat, 
print  on  platinotype),  I  have  l)een  getting  very  harsh  results, 
in  the  enlargements,  and  generally  of  a  bad  colour.  If  th& 
exposure  is  increased  with  a  view  to  softer  results,  the  colour 
departs  still  more  from  true  black  or  grey.  My  experience  of 
enlarging  has  been  mainly  with  a  daylight  enlarger,  with  which; 
I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  producing  good  tones,  using  a 
dilute  Ortol  developer  and  Wellington  Platino-matt  bromide  paper. 

(4)  Would  the  use  of  a  slower  paper  be  likely  to  help  me,  or 
will  the  ground  glass  behind  the  condenser  be  of  any  use?^ 
Aquarius. 

(1)  For  the  simple  purpose  of  diffusing  the  light  it  is  best  to- 
put  the  glass  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  as  this  position  does. 
not  lead  to  such  a  great  increase  in  exposure.  (2)  The  ground 
glass  will  necessitate  a  longer  exposure,  and  will  have  the  greatest 
effect  in  this  respect  if  kept  well  away  from  the  light,  especially 
when  placed  between  condenser  and  negative.  Also,  the  inter- 
position of  the  ground  glass  will  enable  you  to  use  the  lens  stops, 
so  that  it  will  help  you  in  two  ways.  As  you  may  have  a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  glass  between  light  and  condenser,  we- 
should  experiment  by  trying  a  piece  behind  the  negative.  If 
this  cuts  down  the  light  too  much  you  should  get  the  lantern- 
altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  glass  to  be  put  behind 
the  condenser.  With  a  Nernst  burner  we  should  advise  the 
use  of  ground  glass  in  any  case.  (3)  The  colour  of  the  enlarge- 
ments may  be  due  to  the  developer,  and  the  harshness  may  be 
remedied  by  gi-ound  glass  immediately  behind  the  negative.  We 
should  try  this,  and  also  experiment  with  amidol  instead  of 
ortol.  (4)  A  slower  paper  would,  we  think,  be  likely  to  give 
even   greater   harshness. 

',*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Biocks  ond  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approxjal  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  ar» 
inserted  absolutely  toithout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to- 
vihat  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMjNL^RY. 

Some  perplexing  defects  produced  on  a  p.irticular  batch  of  plates 
by  tank  develonment  is  the  subject  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gordon 
Chaso  on  page  53. 

Sparkle  without  hardness  in  portraiture  bv  artificial  light  is  the 
subject  of  a  liiiit  on  page  38. 

The  recent  paper,  read  before  the  R.P.S.  bv  .Mr.  A.  J.  Lyddon. 
describing  a  method  of  colouring  and  finishing  photographs  in  oil 
by  means  of  a  si>ecial  medium,  is  printed  on  page  40. 

The  professional  photographer  can  save  himself  trouble  in 
replenishing  his  show  window  by  keeping  a  separate  index  of  nega- 
tives suitable  for  the  purpose.    "(P.  38.) 

A  correspondent  recommends  "  Christia  lint "  as  a  suitable  backing 
pad  for  negatives  in  the  printing  frame.     (P.   51.) 

(Ine  or  two  reminders  on  posing  arms  and  hands  in  a  portrait 
will  be  found  in  a  note  on  page  38. 

Partiiulars  have  been  published  of  an  improved  form  of  starch 
for  mounting  purposes.     (P.  44.) 

An  American  worker,  Mr.  VV.  S.  Uavis,  has  brought  together  the 
essential  hints  for  success  in  moonlight  photography.     (P.  42.) 

At  the  Optical  Society  last  week  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  the  National 
Physical  Lal)oratory,  read  a  paper  describing  the  results  of  tests  of 
photographic  shutters.  A  brief  report  of  the  paper  appears  on 
page  50. 

The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  thermos  Hask  to  tanks  for 
development  is  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  on  page  39. 

In  an  editorial  note  we  comment  on  recent  methods  of  preparing 
lantern-slides  direct  from  positive  prints.     (P.  33.) 

A  hint  on  modifying  the  enlarging  lantern  for  use  in  making  elides 
by  reduction  is  gixen  on  page  37. 

A  self  portrait  htiiHio  mirror,  plate-racks,  and  a  shutter-speed 
control  occur  among  "  Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  46.) 

The  Scottish  Salon  is  able  to  record  a  most  satisfactory  attendance, 
over  30,000  persons  having  visited  the  exhibition  during  three  weeks. 
(P.  52.) 

Foreign  process  schools,  the  Levy  screen,  and  economies  in  process 
work  figure  under  "  Photo-Mechanical  Notes."     (P.  45.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Small  It  seems  to  be  an  article  of  faith  with 

Enlargements,  some  photographers  that  no  customer 
can  possibly  want  an  enlargement  less  in  size  than  ten  by 
eight  inches,  and  in  consequence  many  orders  are  lost. 
Photographs  are  much  less  in  evidence  in  the  average 
homo  than  they  were  formerly,  and,  except  with  the  work- 
ing classes,  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  to  show 
mechanically  finished  ancestral  portraits  upon  the  walls. 
A  visit  to  one  of  the  more  important  photographic  exhi- 
bitions should  suggest  that  to  a  cultured  class  a  picture 
measuring,  say,  7  by  5  inches,  soberly  mounted  and  framed, 
is  much  more  likely  to  bo  acceptable  than  one  eight  or  nine 
times  larger,  even  at  the  same  price.  The  old  C.D.V. 
portraits,  from  which  so  many  orders  for  enlargements 
come,  lend  themselves  excellently  to  this  style  of  reproduc- 
tion. By  suitable  control  in  printing,  and  especially  by 
the  use  of  an  oil  process,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  rich  effect 
from  a  very  poor  original,  the  aggressive  furniture  and 
ugly  costume  being  almost  merged  into  the  background, 
while  the  features  retain  their  original  value.  For  lighter 
effects  platinotypes,  with  the  dress  barely  indicated  in  the 
print,  and  carefully  finished  in  pencil,  will  bo  found  most 
suitable,  a  light  gilt  or  polished  wooden  frame  being 
appropriate.  The  object  of  the  better-class  photographer 
is  to  produce  something  that  the  modern  picture  mills 
cannot  turn  out  for  a  few  pence,  and  small  pictures,  well 
finished,  tend  to  this  end.  It  is  now  possible  to  got  a 
well-finished  15  by  12  sepia  bromide  for  three  shillings, 
quite  equal  in  appearance  to  pictures  shown  by  the  older 
West  End  firm  at  from  three  to  five  guineas,  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  distinctive  style.  Many  of  the  cleverest 
of  the  modern  school  of  portraitists  will  not  concern  them- 
selves with  the  attempt  to  make  an  artistic  picture  from 
some  one  else's  inartistic  portrait,  but  this  is  so  much  the 
better  for  the  technically  skilled  photographer  of  artistic 
instincts,  especially  if  he  commands  the  services  of  a  clever 

finisher. 

*  •  « 


Slide    Work 
and 


Whether  from   considerations    of    space, 

_    .         .  .         cos.t  of    apparatus,    or  convenience    and 

Extension     in  ,.  .  ,  .  ., 

EnlarKers.  ever-readiness     in     working,     the     pro- 

fessional requires  apparatus  which  will 
serve  a  variety  of  purposes.  We  are  no  advocates  of  the 
pen-knife  which  becomes  a  joiner's  tool-chest  on  occasion, 
but  in  purchasing  a  camera  we  should,  other  things  being 
equal,  prefer  to  get  one  wiiich  focussed  from  the  back 
instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  from  the  front,  simply  because, 
for  copying  work  to  any  pre-determined  scale,  such  an 
arrangement  renders  focussing-up  an  easier  and  more 
quickly  accomplished  undertaking.  Wc  have  recently  been 
working    with    an    enlarging   lantern    which    fulfilled    the 
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functions  of  an  enlarger  admirably,  but  when  we  wished  to 
reduce  some  half-plates  to  lantern  slides  we  found  that 
the  extension  was  a  mere  .trifle  too  short.  The  lens  we  had 
in  use  was,  if  anything,  rather  short  in  focus  for  the  half- 
plate  condenser,  being  eight  inches  where  we  should  have 
preferred  nine  inches.  Examination  of  the  base-board 
showed  that  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  give 
anather  six  inches  of  extension,  and  this  would  have  been 
ample  for  our  purpose.  Of  course,  we  resorted  to  a  shorter 
focal  length  lens,  but  the  only  one  at  hand  at  the  moment 
did  not  &t  the  same  flange,  and  the  screw  had  to  be  wound 
round  with  fine  .twine  and  then  screwed  into  the  flange 
thread.  In  some  cases  a  temporary  panel  might  have  had 
to  be  cut.  Where  a  number  of  lenses  of  varying  focal 
length  are  at  hand,  fitting  the  same  flange  or  fitted  with 
adapters,  all  is  well,  but  the  point  is  one  which  might  be 
seen  to  by  the  makers  when  designing  an  instrument,  and 
should  be  seen  to  by  the  purchaser  when  selecting  one. 


PosinK  In  most  cases  the  hanus   and  arms   are 

Hands  and  ^g  characteristic  as  the  face,  and  although 
outsiders  migh.t  not  be  able  to  recognise 
a  lady  by  her  hands  and  arms  there  are  little  points  in  the 
positions  which  a  sitter  assumes  which  are  so  characteristic 
as  to  be  at  once  recognised  by  her  intimate  friends  as  very 
natural.  These  spon.taneous  poses  should  always  be 
watched  for  and  secured  whenever  possible,  but  in  doing 
this  care  must  be  .taken  that  an  unsatisfactory  view  of  the 
position  is  not  obtained.  A  hand,  for  example,  may  be 
badly  foreshortened  if  taken  from  one  position,  while  by 
moving  the  camera  a  little,  and,  if  necessary,  turning  the 
sitter's  head  towards  the  camera,  an  entirely  satisfactory 
picture  may  be  obtained.  A  point  which  needs  constant 
watching  when  the  sitter  is  in  evening  dress  is  the  .thicken- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  and  consequent  appear- 
ance of  muscularity.  If  the  elbow  is  much  bent,  so  that  the 
forearm  is  brought  up  against  .the  biceps,  this  thickening 
will  almost  inevitably  be  produced  where  the  sitter  is  at 
all  inclined  to  be  fleshy.  With  such  sitters  the  arms  should 
not  be  bent,  as  in  a  pose,  say,  with  .the  hand  to  the  cheek, 
and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  hands  and 
arms  from  being  nearer  to  the  camera  than  is  the  head. 
Rarely  should  an  arm  be  posed  with  the  wrist  straight,  that 
is,  with  hand  and  forearm  in  a  straight  line.  An  abnormal 
length  from  elbow  to  hand  is  suggested.  A  bent  wrist  pre- 
vents this,  gives  a  more  graceful  line,  and  .the  appearance 
of  a  smaller  hand,  a  point  which  is  always  appreciated. 
♦  *  » 

pP*rj*'®  Judging  from  the  specimens  one  sees  of 

Jl    ij.j®         ®  portraiture    produced    by    electric    light 

Portraiture.  installations,      the     principal      difficulty 

would  appear  to  be  to  get  sufficient 
sparkle  in  the  modelling  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
unduly  heavy  shadows.  Either  a  strong,  flat  lighting  from 
the  front  is  employed,  when  poor  modelling  results,  or  a 
side  light  is  used,  the  shadows  being  harsh  unless  they 
are  softened  by  means  of  a  reflector,  which  is  not  infre- 
quently so  placed  as  to  produce  cross  lighting  of  a  very 
vicious  kind,  and  also  false  reflexes  in  the  eyes.  What 
is  wanted  for  general  work  is  a  light  a  little  in  front  of 
the  sitter  and  coming  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
The  area  of  illuminated  surface  which  forms  the  source 
of  light  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  sitter  should  be 
something  like  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  for  head  and  shoulders,  or 
half-length  pictures.  This  illuminated  surface  may  be  a 
largo  reflector  on  to  which  the  light  from  the  arc  or  arcs 
is  directed,  or  it  may  be  a  diffusing  screen,  if  direct  instead 
of  reflected  light  is  being  employed.  Assuming  a  light  of 
ample  power,  a  second  diffusing  screen  may  be  interposed 


between  the  light  and  the  sitter,  a  kind  of  glorified  head- 
screen,  in  fact,  six  or  seven  feet  square.  8uch  a  screen 
need  be  nothing  more  than  a  light  frame  covered  with 
tracing  cloth  and  suspended  from  the  roof  by  means  of 
thin  steel  wire.  The  sitter  will  now  be  lighted  very  softly 
and  shadows  will  be  present,  but  will  be  in  consonance 
with  the  adequate  rendering  of  flesh  tones.  The  high- 
lights, however,  will  require  a  touch  of  sparkle,  and  this 
may  be  obtained  by  cutting  a  hole  about  2  ft.  in 
diameter  in  the  screen,  so  that  a  beam  of  more  direct  light 
reaches  the  sitter.  In  this  way  a  combination  of  softness 
and  sparkle  so  desirable  in  portrait  work  may  usually  be 
obtained. 

*  *  « 

Lantern  Slides  This  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  general 
Direct    by  interest,      judging     by      the      numerous 

Reversal.  methods  that  have  been  published.     The 

basis  of  all  is  naturally  the  Autochrome  method,  which  is 
delightfully  simple,  though  workable  only  with  the  Auto- 
chrome film,  and  not  with  the  much  thicker  film  of  an 
ordinary  dry-plate.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  produc- 
ing perfectly  clean  and  satisfactory  results  seem  to  have 
been  first  surmounted  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Carnegie,  and  the 
modified  process  described  more  recently  by  Mr.  Balagny 
and  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power  differ  from  the  Carnegie  process 
in  only  one  important  respect,  and  that  is  that  the  first 
'black  negative  image  is  dissolved  away  after  the  second 
exposure,  instead  of  before  it.  This  is  not  a  very  essential 
difference,  because  the  red  image  left  by  the  Carnegie 
solvent  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate  and  nitric  acid 
affords  just  as  efficient  a  protection  to  the  underlying  silver 
salt  as  does  the  black  silver  image.  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power,  in 
his  article  which  we  published  last  week,  claims  as  an 
original  improvement  the  exposure  of  the  plate  through  the 
glass  when  making  the  original  image,  but  this  was  an 
essential  feature  of  the  Carnegie  process,  and  even  then 
was  not  an  original  device,  as  Messrs.  Arthur  Payne  and 
Fenske  both  suggested  it  earlier.  The  use  of  a  black  dish 
for  protecting  the  reverse  6ide  of  the  film  was  another 
feature  of  the  same  process.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  making  the  second  exposure  before  or  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  silver  solvent,  the  first-mentioned  procedure,  as 
recommended  fcy  M.  Balagny,  seems  to  be  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  reversing-^bath  ultimately  used  seems 
likely  to  undo  the  effects  of  the  second  exposure.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  solution  sometimes  used  for  restoring  fogged 
plates,  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  plate  will 
develop  at  all  after  its  application  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  further  exposure.  The  same  idea  no  doubt  deterred 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  earlier  experimenters  from  trying 
this  expedient.  The  other  method  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  exposure  and  development  to  proceed  simultane- 
ously, and  in  this  way  time  is  saved.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  washing  after  reversal  was  limited  to  one  minute 
iri  Mr.  Carnegie's  method,  which  is  a  considerable  saving 
as  compared  with  the  twenty  minutes  advocated  bv  Dr. 
Power. 

*  *  * 

8Dei!Pme».*°      '^'^^    furnishing    of    the     showcase     or 
M   c  mens.  window    with    specimens    is,    to     manv 

photographers,  the  most  irksome  part  of  their  business. 
Ihere  is  no  immediate  return  from  it,  and  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  suitable  negative.s  is  often  a  deterrent  for  such 
a  period  that  positive  harm  is  done  by  the  exhibition  of 
soiled  and  obsolete  pictures.  Some  photographers  trust 
TO  over-printed  orders  and  reject€d  proofs  for  specimens, 
hut  such  a  practice  is  hardly  to  bo  commended.  Speci- 
mens should  naturally  be  examples  of  the  verv  best  the 
photographer  can  do,   and,  needless  to  say,  the  ordinary 
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run  of  work  ishouUl  be  kept  closely  up  to  standard.  A  very 
simple  aid  to  the  regular  provision  of  good  specimens  will 
be  found  in  a  special  index  of  negatives  suitable  for  speci- 
mens. As  soon  as  the  order  is  completed  the  number  and 
a  brief  description  should  be  entered  in  a  small  book  kept 
for  the  purpose.  Thus  :  — 19387,  Williams'  group  of  three 
children,  cabinet;  19746,  Thompson,  head  of  old  man  with 
beard.  This  would  enable  a  well-chosen  set  of  pictures  to 
be  promptly  put  in  hand  when  required.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  ask  permission  of  the  sitter  before  exhibiting 
a  portrait.  This  is  rarely  refused,  often  being  given  by  a 
person  who  would  otherwise  strongly  resent  it.  In  many 
cases,  if  permission  is  asked  for  an  enlargement  to  be  made 
and  exhibited,  it  results  in  an  order  for  the  picture,  after 
it  has  been  shown  for  a  few  days. 


PRESERVING  TEMPERATURE  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  a  recent  Ex  Cathedra  note  referring  to  the  troubles 
caused  by  a  fall  of  temperature  when  developing  in  a 
tank  we  remarked  that  no  developing  tanks  are  yet  co.i- 
Btructed  on  the  Thermos  flask  principle.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  they  could  be  so  constructed  without  any 
very  great  difficulty,  and  such  tanks  would  be  of  great 
service. 

The  principle  of  the  Thermos  flask  is  simple  enough. 
The  flask  is  a  double  one,  one  flask  being  hermetically 
sealed  inside  a  larger  one  in  such  a  way  that  the  inner 
flask  is  surrounded  by  a  vacuum  incapable  of  conducting 
heat  either  away  from  or  into  the  contents  of  .the  flask. 
A  metal  tank  could  quite  easily  be  constructed  on  the 
same  principle,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for 
am-  photographer  to  make  it  for  himself  if  only  he  can 
use  .the  soldering  iron.  A  brass  tap  with  nozzle  for  rubber 
tubing  should  be  soldered  into  the  outer  jacket,  and  then 
by  connecting  this  to  an  ordinary  filter  pump  a  quite 
sufficient  vacuum  can  be  produced  and  maintained  as  long 
as  desired.  We  may  note  that  a  very  powerful  pump  for 
use  on  an  ordinary  water  tap  can  be  obtained  for  one  and 
ninepence,  so  the  cost  is  not  prohibitive. 

A  tank  of  this  kind  would  have  many  advantages.  By 
letting  air  into  the  outer  space  and  putting  a  lamp  under 
the  tank  we  could  warm  up  the  contents  to  any  desired 
temperature.  When  the  rigKt  temperature  is  reached  the 
air  could  be  rapidly  exhausted  and  the  lamp  put  out,  and 
then  the  contents  of  the  tank  would  retain  the  temperature 
for  quite  a  long  time ;  not  quite  so  long  as  a  Thermos, 
because  metal  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  heat  than 
is  glass,  but  still,  quite  long  enough  for  most  photographic 
purposes.  Another,  and  perhaps  simpler,  though  not  so 
effective  a  method  of  preserving  the  .temperature  would 
be  to  put  one  tank  inside  another,  filling  the  space  between 
the  two  with  slagwool  or  asbestos  rammed  in  verj'  tightly. 
Dishes  can,  of  course,  be  constructed  on  similar  principles, 
and  seeing  the  universal  nuisance  that  low  .temperature  is 
to  photographers  in  this  country  we  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  manufacturers  have  not  given  attention  to  the 
construction  of  both  tanks  and  dishes  calculated  to  mini- 
mise the  trouble. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  chief  thing  the 
photographer  should  guard  against  is  a  change  in  the 
temperature  during  development.  If  .the  temperature  is 
rather  low  but  keeps  the  same  throughout  development, 
then  a  little  extra  time  will  give  practically  the  same 
result  as  development  at  a  higher  temperature,  bat 
if  the  temperature  falls  during  development  the  gradations 
of  the  negative  are  materially  affected  and  very  much 
falsified.  In  the  absence  of  any  effective  means  for  pre- 
serving   constant    temperature,     prolonged     development 


should  be  avoided  in  cold  weather,  for  the  longer  the  time 
the  worse  are  .the  effects. 

Now  that  flasks,  etc.,  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
the  Thermos  have  been  put  upon  the  market  at  prices  of 
only  a  few  shillings  the  photographer  may  well  consider 
the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  in  the  dark  room. 
Obviously  one  use  is  that  of  keeping  a  supply  of  water 
for  development  purposes,  while  another  is  that  of  keeping 
a  stock  of  developer  ready  for  use.  All  w^e  need  do  is  to 
first  adjust  the  solution  to  the  right  temperature  and  then 
put  it  in  the  flask,  when  it  will  remain  practically  at  that 
temperature  for  many  hours. 

With  the  aid  of  a  supply  of  hot  water  it  is  quite  easy 
to  adjust  temperature  if  we  go  the  right  way  to  work, 
and  as  so  few  as  yet  seem  to  know  .the  right  way  we  describe 
it,  though  we  have  already  done  so  in  a  previous  leader. 
Suppose  we  want  water  at  sixty-five  degrees.  Take  some 
cold  water,  find  its  temperature,  and  note  how  much  it  is 
below  sixty-five.  Next  do  the  same  with  some  hot  water, 
and  note  how  many  degrees  it  is  above  sixty-five.  These 
are  the  only  readings  required,  and  the  numbers  obtained 
give  at  once  the  quantities  of  hot  and  of  cold  water  that 
when  mixed  will  give  a  .temperature  of  sixty-five  degrees. 
If,  for  example,  the  cold  water  is  fifteen  degrees  too  cold 
and  the  hot  water  thirty-five  degrees  too  hot,  then  thirty- 
five  parts  of  cold  water  added  to  fifteen  parts  of  hot  water 
will  give  us  a  supply  of  water  at  sixty-five  degrees.  Sup- 
pose, again,  we  want  to  use  ten  per  cent,  rodinal  for 
development.  We  proceed  in  the  same  way.  If  the 
rodinal  is  fifteen  degrees  too  cold  and  the  hot  water  thirty- 
five  degrees  too  hot  we  add  thirty-five  parts  of  rodinal  to 
fifteen  parts  of  hot  water,  and  then  add  enough  water  at 
sixty-five  to  make  350  parts  in  all.  Putting  this  into  a. 
flask,  we  have  a  stock  of  developer  ready  for  use  and  at  a 
normal  temperature  which  will  be  retained  for  many  hours. 
We  may  mention  that  we  have  such  a  flask  in  use  for  this 
very  purpose,  and  we  find  that  if  it  is  filled  in  the  morning; 
with  developer  at  about  sixty-five  degrees  F.  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  drop  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  by  the 
night,  though  other  solutions  put  in  ordinary  bottles  may- 
fall  te;j  degrees  or  more. 

Of  course,  it  is  of  little  use  putting  the  developer  into 
a  stone-cold  dish,  for  this  will  bring  about  a  rapid  fall 
of  temperature  at  the  worst  possible  time,  that  is,  during 
development.  To  avoid  this  effect  we  recommend  the 
worker  to  give  up  the  use  of  porcelain  or  glass  dishes  for 
development  during  the  winter  months,  and  instead  to 
adopt  vulcanite  or  xylonite  dishes.  Wooden  dishes  are 
very  serviceable  for  large  work.  Naturally,  a  warm  plate 
of  some  kind  upon  which  the  dish  can  be  stood  would  be 
a  very  desirable  thing,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one 
maker,  Messrs.  Griffin,  supply  such  an  accessory.  It  is, 
however,  not  difficult  to  arrange  some  such  device,  and 
we  have  often  watched  a  friend  working  quite  comfortably 
throughout  .the  day  at  normal  temperature  with  no  more 
elaborate  appliances  than  a  biscuit  tin  and  a  bunsen  burner. 

A  large  empty  biscuit  tin  with  the  lid  on  was  placed 
on  a  tripod  stand  with  the  bunsen  underneath.  On  the 
top  of  the  tin  the  dish  filled  with  water,  and  also  the  bottles 
and  measures  required,  were  all  grouped  together.  A 
thermometer  was  placed  in  the  dish  and  watched  occasion- 
ally for  the  first  half  hour.  The  burner  was  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  readings  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  after  a  few  adjustments  the  apparatus  could 
be  relied  upon  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Of  course,  every- 
thing put  on  the  hox  was  first  warmed  up  to  the  right 
temperature,  then  if  the  thermometer  ultimately  fell  more 
gas  was  .turned  on,  while  if  the  temperature  rose  the  gas 
was  turned  down  slightly  and  the  lid  of  the  box  removed* 
for  a  few  moments  to  allow  cold  air  to  enter.    • 
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FINISHING    PHOTOGRAPHS    IN    MONOCHROME 

AND     COLOUR. 


I » ■ 


(A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 


The  purpose  of  my  appearance  before  you  this  evening  is  to 
demonstmte  some  advances  in  the  modes  of  hnishing  pho  o 
-raphs  These,  wliile  essentially  professional  in  their  natuie 
Ind  living  the  finisher  a  facility  of  work  over  all  other  methods, 
both  in  variety  of  technique,  rapidity,  and  value  of  result, 
at  the  same  time  do  not  lose  sight  of,  but  rather  give  an 
impetus  to,  our  aim  at  the  Polytechnic  to  raise  the  artistic 
quality  of  finishing.  As  to  our  ideals  in  this  respect,  if  we 
have  not  already  attained  them  yet  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  a  well-known  artist,  who  has  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  methods  as  being  greatly  superior  in  results  to  ordinary 
methods.  As  to  the  professional  value,  a  photographer  who 
has  a  very  large  output  told  me  they  are  the  smartest  things 
in  finishing  he  has  ever  seen. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  often  tha,t  an  artist  submits  to  the  loss 
of  artistic  friends  as  I  have  done.  To  te  looked  down  upon 
from  their  greater  eminence  as  only  a  photographer  was  gall- 
ing, but  it  was  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me 
to"  help  to  make  the  art  of  finishing  a  real  art.  To  give 
the  student  the  benefit  of  artistic  knowledge  that  I  have  gained 
by  hard  work  and  training,  and  to  enable  him  to  use  that 
knowledge  thoroughly  in  his  own  particular  branch,  has  been 
my  aim.  To  this  end  a  knowledge  of  surface  anatomy  and 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  expression,  not  only  by  diagram, 
but  with  the  living  model,  is  taught^of  course,  as  a  painter 
has  to  learn  them,  not  a  doctor.  Also  without  going  into  the 
chemistry  of  colour,  in  which  I  had  the  benefit  of  a  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Academy  Schools  under  Professor  A.  H. 
Church,  I  give  a  palette  in  which  not  only  are  the  colours 
as  permanent  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them,  but  with  the 
added  benefit,  that  in  mixing,  no  care  need  be  taken  to 
prevent  deterioration  by  the  chemical  action  of  one  on  the 
other.  I  also  give  a  diagram  of  mixtures  of  colours  to  give 
the  complementary  colours  to  use  in  dresses,  backgrounds,  etc. 
One  has  many  discouragements,  and  no  doubt  they  will 
come  over  these  newer  methods  because  they  clash  with  the 
conventional  in  photography.  That  is  the  fate  of  every  new 
thing  at  first,  because  the  eye  is  not  accustomed  to  it.  How- 
ever, these  methods  are  very  elastic  and  give  results  which 
are  tinted  photographs,  as  delicate  as  you  like  and  as  photo- 
graphic as  you  wish,  or,  in  skilful  hands,  results  which  look 
like  a  sketch  with  very  little  photographic  basis.  But,  if  I 
have  my  discouragements,  I  also  have  my  encouragement. 
Three  students  who  have  learned  with  me  right  through,  from 
tinting  photographs  to  painting  ivory  miniatures  without  a 
basis,  have  exhibited  two  of  them  in  the  E,oyal  Academy  and 
one  in  the  Dublin  Academy.  One  of  these  students,  a  lady, 
was  showing  at  no  less  than  nine  art  exhibitions  in  one  year. 

In  finishing  professional  work,  surface  finish  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  Have  a  surface  finish  by  all  means,  but  let  it 
l>e  a  drapery  over  truth  that  it  covers  but  does  not  conceal. 
The  true  basis  of  good  finishing,  I  take  it,  from  the  photographic 
point  of  view,  is  lengthening  the  gradation,  while  the  under- 
lying principles  of  art  are  employed  to  beautify  and  elimmate 
ugly  form,  correct  tone  values  and  mass  the  lights  and  shades 
by  suppressing  unimportant  detail.  I  have  purposely  left  out 
the  putting  in  of  detail,  as  this  is  a  very  prevalent  fault  with 
most  finishers.  Why  detail  where  a  blaze  of  light  blurs  it, 
or  where  absence  of  light  does  not  reveal  it?  Shadow  is  an 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  gives  that  sense  of  mystery 
which  is  so  essential  to  art,  and  insistence  on  excessive  detail 
in  the  high  lights  only  makes  them  muddy. 


A  few  fundamental  truths  well  rubbed  in  materially  assist 
the  student  once  the  manipulative  diflaculties  have  been 
mastered ;  I  will  give  you  some  of  these  truths  in  tabloid 
form  :  — 

First  point.— Highest  lights  and   deepest  darlcs  are   always 

small. 

Second  point.— The  tones  next  in  strength  to  both  should 
be  broad,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  shadows,  not  cut  up 
with  detail. 

Third  point. — A  cast  shadow  is  always  darker  than  the 
shadow  side  of  the  object  casting  that  shadow,  unless  there  is 
a  difiterence  in  colour  value  of  the  two  surfaces. 

Fourth  point.— Darkest  darks  are  usually  near  the  highest 
lights.  This  is  by  reason  of  the  oast  shadow.  Anotlier  cause 
of  this  is  that  the  broad  mass  of  shadow  shows  a  certain  amount 
of  reflected  light  which  the  eye  does  not  easily  detect  in  a 
small  shadow. 

Fifth  point.— ^Shadows  with  definite  shapes  are  darker 
towards  the  edges.  This,  if  acted  upon,  would  stop  that  flutfy 
softening  off  which  too  often  covers  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
form. 

Sixth  point. — In  monochrome  do  not,  except  broadly,  try  to 
represent  colour  value  by  tone  value.  You  see  the  futility 
of  this  if  you  try  to  show  the  pink  of  a  cheek  by  using  black 
lead.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the  light  on 
dark  hair  should  be  many  tones  darker  than  the  light  on  a 
face;  and,  again,  the  light  on  a  white  collar  lighter  than  the 
light  on  a  face.  If  colour  value  is  not  represented  thus  broadly 
you  would  only  get  the  effect  of  a  marble  bust. 

Seventh  point. — There  are  no  mechanical  curves  in  nature,  but 
each  curve  is  made  up  of  straight  lines  of  varying  length. 

Eighth  point. — There  is  no  such  thing  as  outline.  Form 
should  be  represented  by  tone  values  and  planes. 

Ninth  point. — ^Variation  in  form,   tone,  and  spacing. 

Tenth  point. — That  a  following  of  form  by  a  similar  form  is 
incorrect. 

Eleventh  point. — That  curly  hair  depends  for  its  beauty  on 
a  straiglit  line. 

Twelfth  point. — That  a  background  is  necessarily  behind  the 
figure. 

Thirteenth  point. — That  the  direction  of  slight  form  in  the 
background  will  often  correct  an  ill-balanced  figure. 

With  these  few  truths  rememliered  and  put  into  practice, 
and  a  due  mastery  of  the  mechanical  medium  added,  the 
student  has  made  a  good  start. 

In  colour  finishing  the  j)rinciples  are  the  same  as  in  black 
and  white,  with  the  addition  of  colour  value.  In  painting,  jiure 
and  simple,  you  have  to  make  your  colours  the  proper  tone 
value.  In  colour  finishing  you  have  a  tone  basis  which  you 
liave  to  kill,  if  you  are  to  approach  pure  and  clean  colour. 
This  necessitates  the  u4e  of  brighter  and  more  transparent 
colours  than  in  ordinary  painting.  You  have  a  wider  scope, 
inasmuch  as  you  liave  the  subtle  factor  of  colour  value  to 
express  form  as  well  as  tone  value. 

Before  leaving  this  section  I  would  like  to  remark  that  a 
finisher  is  first  or  third  rate  according  to  his  faculty  of 
observation.  That  is  the  great  thing  needful.  It  the  know- 
ledge is  in  his  brain,  his  hand  can  convey  it.  Lack  of  obser- 
vation is  fatal  to  art.  I  saw  an  old  coloured  print  while  in 
the  Trossachs,  of  Christ  blessing  little  children.  His  beard 
was  joined  to  the  hair  behind  the  ear.  Some  years  ago  I  came 
across  a  landscape  with  cattle.     It  struck  me  as  being  peculiar, 
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but  in  what?  One  of  the  cows  was  in  the  act  of  lying  down 
hindquarters  first ;  in  fact,  sitting  down.  A  very  curious  breed 
that  1  And  have  we  not  all  seen  the  highly  finished  enlarge- 
ment with  eyes  that  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  close, 
or  mouths  that,  if  the  person  yawned,  would  split  across  the 
<heek,  because  the  structural  form  had  been  disregarded?  not 
to  mention  the  numerous  enlargements  with  collars  as  white 
on  the  shadow  side  as  on  the  light.  Of  course,  white  takes  a 
shadow  the  same  as  everytliing  else.  Of  course,  the  finisher 
must  not  see  too  much,  like  a  celebrated  deceased  Academician 
who  used  to  paint  eye-lashes  on  his  cows  which  were  at  least 
»  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Have  you  heard  of  yet  another 
Academician  who  painted  long  after  he  should  have  retired? 
He  had  a  predilection  for  painting  angels — possibly  because 
he  did  not  have  to  pay  his  models.  Once  he  painted  six  toes 
on  one  of  the  angels'  feet.  On  varnishing  day  one  of  his 
brother  R.A.'s  kindly  jjainted  the  feet  afresh  with  the  usual 
number  of  toes,  but  could  not  help  remarking  to  him  after- 
wards, "Why,  man,  whoever  saw  an  angel  with  six  toes?" 
"With  a  successful  wriggle,  the  old  painter  gave  his  answer. 
"Well,  did  you  ever  see  one  with  less?"  All  of  which  proves 
that  unless  you  apply  common  sense  to  your  observations  and 
train  the  eye  properly,  perhaps  you  had  better  keep  to  the 
conventional. 

Coming  nuw  to  the  manipulative  side  of  the  subject,  what 
does  a  good  finisher  look  for  in  his  materials  ?  Taken  broadly, 
three  things  :  — 

(a)  Their  suitability  of  matching  tone  and  surface. 

(b)  The  ease  of  their  modification  or  removal. 

(c)  The  rapidity  of  their  application. 

Let  us  take  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  several  of 
the  older  methods  of  finishing. 

Chaxk  Finishixg. 

Advantages. — Ease  of  modification  and  removal.  Fairly 
xapid. 

Disadvantages.— Needs  preparation  by  pumicing.  DiflSculty 
of  matching  tone  and  surface.     Requires  fixing. 

MoxocHROME  Water-colotjb  Wash  Wqek. 

Advantages. — Ease  of  matching  tone  and  surface  and  easy 
■to  remove.     Requires  no  fixing. 

Disadvantages. — Not  easOy  modified,  difficulty  in  flowing  on 
flat  washes  without  hard  edges,  also  difficulty  of  applying  a 
second  wash  without  removing  a  first  wash  in  patches.  This 
<ioes  not  apply  to  Platinotype  paper  ;  but  with  this  paper  there 
is  an  added  difficulty  of  removal  without  detriment  to  the  sur- 
face.    Slowest  of  all  methods. 

Aeroouaph  Work. 

Advantages.     Rapidity  of  work.     Can   be  used  on  any   sur- 
iace  including  negatives.     Ease  of  removal. 
,    Disadvantages. — The  mechanical  difficulty  has  to  be  mastered. 
Not  e.asily  modified.     Tends  to  monotony  by  reducing  various 
materials  to  one  kind  of  surface. 

FixisiiiNo  Imitation  Silver  Poixt  with  Lead  Pencil. 

Advantages. — Easy  of  removal,  modification,  and  matching 
tone  and  surface. 

Disadvantages. — The  finisher  must  know  lineal  perspective 
and  how  to  apply  it  and  to  be  able  to  sketch  to  obtain  the  best 
effect. 

Pastel  Finishing. 

Advantages.— Ease  of  modification  and  alteration  of  colour. 

Disadvantages.— Small  detail  hard  to  manage.  Obliterates 
-the  basis  if  worked  as  pastel  should  be  worked.  This  neces- 
sarily requires  a  finisher  who  has  had  a  training  in  drawing. 
Must  be  fixed.  This  operation  spoils  the  subtle  and  delicate 
"beauty. 

Oil  Finishing. 

Advantages. — Easy  to  cover  surface  or  to  paint  out  mistakes. 
Defects  in  the  photograph  removed  iwith  facility. 


Disadvantages. — Obliterates  the  Ixasis.  Being  essentially  aii 
impasto  process  only  a  traine<l  artist  should  attempt  it ;  but 
as  this  is  not  always  possible  a  finisher  will  compromise  by 
using  his  paints  transparently,  which  is  the  essential  attributt; 
of  water-colour,  but  using  a  more  or  less  thick  medium, 
which  gives  an  oily  surface,  with  the  result  that  the  shadows 
look  like  a  water-colour  glazed  with  gum  ;  the  lights  painted 
impasto  look  like  an  oil  painting.  Thus  you  ^et  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  improved  method  of  finishing,  which  ] 
propose  demonstrating.  In  result  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
water-colour,  but  with  all  the  ease  of  working  in  oil. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  method  over  the  old  ones,  even 
in  the  three  elementary  heads  that  we  noted  a  finisher  would 
require,  are  :  — 

(a)  Suitability  of  matching  tone  and  surface. — It  will  match 
any  tone  or  colour  and  any  surface,  rough,  matt,  or  smooth, 
or  the  shadows  can  be  made  just  short  of  being  matt  to  give 
richness,  or  the  whole  can  be  made  semi-glossy,  or  if  pre- 
ferred, varnished  when  dry. 

(b)  Ease  of  modification  or  removal. — Perfect  in  both  ways, 
and  portions  can  be  removed  without  leaving  hard  edges,  or 
the  whole  removed,  leaving  the  surface  as  it  was  originally. 
No  fixing  is  required. 

(e)  Rapidity. — Quicker  than  the  Aerograph,  while  it  can 
match  varying  surfaces  of  material,  thereby  allowing  for 
individuality  in  the  work. 

Other  Advantages. 

No  preparations  of  the  print  necessary. — Colour  permanent 
if  you  use  the  palette  of  which  I  shall  give  a  list  later.  Cor- 
rection, spotting,  or  stippling  can  be  done  when  dry  with  ordi- 
nary water-colour  which  takes  easier  than  on  the  ordinary 
bromide  paper. 

Tone  value  may  be  altered  or  colour  added  by  the  Aerograph, 
or  the  actual  modelling  may  be  accentuated  by  working  with 
lead  pencil  even  over  colour  work.  But  with  a  little  practice 
with  the  first  process,  with  the  exception  of  spotting,  one  can 
soon  dispense  with  these  aids. 

There  are  two  disadvantages  compared  with  processes  other 
than  oil  finishing. 

(a)  It  takes  about  twelve  hours  to  dry. 

(b)  Work  in  the  first  process  must  be  finished  at  a  sitting. 
The  essentials  of  this  process  are :  — 

(a)  The  pajier  must  have  an  oil  resisting  surface  such  as 
gelatine,  medium  rough  bromide  paper  being  the  most  suitable. 

(b)  For  colour  finishing  the  print  should  not  be  quite  fully 
developed,  but  coming  near  to  a  perfect  etilargement. 

(c)  It  should  not  be  pumiced  in  preparation  for  the  work,  or 
spots  scraped ;  in  a  word,  the  surface  must  not  have  been 
abraded,  as  it  is  detrimental  to  colour  and  permanency  if  the 
oil  should  penetrate  through  these  abrasions. 

(d)  If  a  smooth  paper  is  used,  I  should  advise  a  little  of 
No.  1  medium  being  rubl>ed  over  and  left  on  to  prevent  hard 
edges.     This  is  best  applied  with  cotton  wool. 

There  are  two  mediums:  — 

No.  1,  which  is  used  for  all  matt  surface  work. 

No.  2,  for  dark  shadows  in  matt  surface  work  if  you  wish 
them  not  to  "  dry  in  "  or  what  an  artist  would  call,  technically, 
••  bloom." 

No.  2  medium  is  used  for  semi-glossy  paper. 

The  outfit  for  this  process,  both  black  and  white  and  colour, 
would  comprise  a  white  wood  palette,  palette  knife,  double 
dippers,  a  selection  of  hog-hair  brushes,  one  or  two  sable 
brushes,  a  soft  rubber,  plenty  of  cotton  wool,  and  No.  1  and 
No.  2  medium. 

The  list  of  colours  is  a  restricted  one  for  the  sake  of  per- 
manence.    Flake  white,   auVeolin,   raw   sienna,   burnt  sienna. 
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rose   madder,    vermilion,    light   red,   ultramarine,    transparent 
emerald  oxide  of  chromium,  burnt  umber  and  ivory  black. 

You  will  see  that  up  to  the  present  I  have  only  dealt  with 
bromide,  paper.  This  is  chiefly  because  the  ordinary  variety 
does  not  require  preparation,  but  some  platino  matt  papers, 
together  with  platinotype  paper,  will  need  the  application  of 
some  oil  resisting  surface,  such  as  gelatine.  Professor  A.  .4^. 
Church,  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  of  Painting  at 
the  Academy  School,  i-ecommended  a  specially  prepared 
collodion  for  the  priming  of  canvas,  and  I  think  this  could 
be  used  equally  well  as  a  coating  for  absorbent  papei-s.  I  may 
remark  here  that  the  method  of  work  I  am  demonstrating 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  the  measure  of  success 
obtained  promises  well  for  the  bi-oadening  of  the  basis,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  on  all  papers. 

New  work  looks  strange  at  fii-st,  because  one  is  unaccustomed 
to  see  startling  changes  in  method,  but  the  examples  shown 
here  are  varied  and  perhaps  daring,  in  order  to  show  the 
scope  of  the  process.  You  can  have  it  as  photographic  as  you 
will,  or  so  sketchy  that  one  doubts  if  it  have  a  photographic 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Lyddon  proceeded 
to  give  a  demonstration  of  his  new  method.  Taking  a 
portrait  enlargement,  which  was  upon  the  easel,  he  rubbed  a 
little  of  the  medium  over  it,  although,  he  said,  this  preliminary 
rubbing  was  not  always  necessary  and  was  done  on  this 
occasion  ov.ing  to  the  warmth  of  the  room.  After  one  or  two 
minutes  he  proceeded  lightly  to  put  the  colour  on  with  the 
brush,  and  then  rubbed  it  over  with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool,  pro- 
ducing in  a  very  short  time  admirable  flesh  and  hair  tints. 
Where  .th«  colouring  had  gone  slightly  over  the  outline  of  the 
face  he  was  able  to  remedy  the  defect  with  the  application 
of  a  little  of  the  No.  1  medium  and  the  sable  brush,  wiping 
out  with  cotton-wool.  In  applying  the  colour  to  the  eye,  he 
pointed  out  that  in  this  case  the  cotton-wool  should  not  be 
given  a  rubbing  action,  but  that  it  was  sufficient  merely  to 
put  the  wool  on  the  spot  and  give  it  a  slight  turn  round.  A 
very  slight  streak  or  two  of  colour  sufficed  for  the  backt^round 
after  it  had  been  rubbed  in  with  the  cotton-wool,  and  the 
least  touch  of  black  was  able  to  make  it  darker.     In  layin<^ 


basis,  while  its  possibilities  for  expressing  various  fabrics  are 
also  shown. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  dealt  solely  witli  portrait  work, 
but  not  because  this  is  the  only  field  of  usefulness.  In  land- 
scapes sky  effects  can  be  tried  and  altered  time  after  time 
till  one  gets  the  right  effect.  This  can  be  done  to  produce  a 
finislied  result,  or  merely  to  arrive  at  the  kind  of  sky  suitable 
to  print  in.  Body  colour — that  is,  opaque  colour  such  as  flake- 
white — can  be  used  sparingly  in  oolour  work,  but  I  do  not 
advocate  it,  and  it  iai  most  unsatisfactory  in  black  and  whit© 
work  on  the  print,  whatever  medium  you  use,  but  I  should 
say  it  could  be  used  to  force  the  contrast  of  a  print  if  it  was- 
then  copied.  In  this  paper  I  have  merely  touched  on  a  few 
of  the  points  which  constitute  finishing  when  raised  to  an  art. 

I  am  well  aware  of  its  shortcomings,  more  especially  one, 
that  I  am  not  a  lecturer,  but  essentially  a  worker  and  a  teacher, 
and  as  such,  accustomed  to  marshal  and  condense  the  salient 
points.  With  this  explanation  I  will  conclude,  trusting  you 
will  overlook  the  disintegration  which  would  not  be  so  apparent; 
in  the  paper  of  a  trained  lectui-er.  Albeet  J.   Lyddox. 

on  the  colour  for  the  background  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  face,  and  to  work  away  from  the  face  with  the- 
cotton-wool. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Lyddon  gave  a  demonstration  of  finishing 
a  landscape  in  monochrome.  The  landscape  was  one  which 
purposely  had  not  been  properly  printed,  in  order  to  show  the- 
amount  of  variation  that  could  be  obtained  upon  it.  In  black 
and  white  work,  unless  blue-black  were  used,  one  was  not 
sure  of  his  colour.  In  working  with  ivory-black  it  was  well 
to  mi.Y  with  it  a  little  French  ultramarine.  It  was  necessary, 
if  the  after-work  was  not  to  show,  that  the  medium  should 
go  over  every  part  ^d  the  surface  of  the  print,  although  the 
paint  need  not  do  so.  He  demonstrated  with  what  facility 
sky  effects  could  be  obtained,  and  also  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  possible  to  remove  the  work  done,  reproducing  the 
original  flat-looking  print.  If  it  was  required  to  darken  any 
portion  a  clean  brush  should  always  be  taken  and  the 
paint  used  nearly  dry.  The  demonstration  was  highly- 
successful. 


MOONLIGHT    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I.  ' 1- 

[In  the  following  article  in   our  New  York   contemporary 
admirably   sums    up   the    essentials    in   effective   photographs 
to  methods  to  the  success  of  which  the  reproductions  of  prints 
Night  photography  has  within  a  few  years  attracted  consider- 
able notice,  and  at  least  one  society  is  now  devoted  to  its  ad- 
vancement;    yet  practically  all  the  work  accomplished  so  far 

studies  of  buildings  and  street  scenes  illuminated  by  incan- 
descent or  arc  lights  have  been  obtained,  it  is  true  but  I 
believe  equally  interesting  and  pictorial  work  may  be  done  in 
he  open  country  by  moonlight  only,  and,  considering  the  fac" 
worker  Th'^v:.''^  '''"'''"  ^^^^t  are  not  available'to   every 

xsvi^^erntrex" ''  "^"^^  ^^""-^'^^ 

In  calling  it  a  neglected  field  of  work  I  do  not  forget  +h«+ 

rirrwiyTSTntL^fh"'  '-*  ''-^  --  ^^^^ 

-her  views  w^ic^p^^^V^— ^  ZJ^'^f^J'^ 
made  by  snapping  against  the  sun^th  th;ThutTer  set  at  b  \ 
So^  m";^^  atr^iTn^J'^ir"-  obt^d  b^suc^^a 
compare  in^intS  Sth  tZX^Z!:.:''  '"^  ''.^^"^°"' 


"American    Photography,"    the    author,    Mr.    W.     S.    Davis, 
of  moonlight  scenes,    and  gives  a   useful   series   of  hints   as 
from  his  own  negatives  clearly  attest. — Eds.  "B.J."] 

I  While  I  have  been  interested  for  several  years  in  moonlight 
effects  as  subjects  for  paintings,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have 

I  done  any  systematic  photographic  work  by  night ;  still,  having- 
kept  careful  notes  regarding  that  already  accomplished,  it  is 
hoped  the  information  given  here  will  prove  of  practical  value 
to  others  who  may  be  interested. 

The  Effect  to  be  Rendered. 
Before  taking  up  the  technical  side  of  tlie  work,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  the  salient  features  of  night  scenes,  for,  unless- 
one  understands  both  cause  and  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce with  certainty  in  a  picture  the  sensations  conveyed  to  the- 
mind  by  a  particular  effect  in  nature,  and  all  the  knowledge- 
possible  regarding  chemical  and  mechanical  manipulations,  im- 
portant though  they  be  in  making  one  master  of  the  means  of 
expression,  will  not  be  of  any  service  if  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  subject  itself  is  lacking.  However,  so  far  as  this  phase 
of  the  matter  is  concerned,  nothing  which  one  may  say  can  take 
the  place  of  personal  observation,  and  those  interested  should 
never  lose  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  in  the  open  and  study- 
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ing  directly  from  nature  ;  so  what  I  have  to  say  should  simply 
be  taken  as  suggestions  regarding  the  most  important  features 
which  should  be  especially  noticed. 

Masses    and     Shadows' 

Probably  the  first  impression  generally  produced  by  moonlight 
is  a  feeling  of  vagueness  about  the  forms  of  individual  objects 
composing  the  view,  which,  instead  of  standin,g  out  separately 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  of  outline,  as  they  do  by  daylight, 
are  grouped  together  into  broad  masses  of  dark  tones  with 
shadows  of  mysterious  depth  and  impenetrability,  in  which  the 
lines  of  the  minor  parts  are  fused  or  blended  together  until 
they  are  quite  lost  in  the  uniform  tonality  of  the  deepest 
shadows. 

The  half-tones  will  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  unless 
one  is  looking  over  flat  fields,  meadows,  or  water.  Their  pro- 
portion will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  height  of  the 
moon. 

If  the  moon  is  within  the  composition  it  should  be  the 
trightest  spot  in  the  picture,  and  the  other  "  lights  "  must 
give  way  to  it,  but  if  not  included,  then  its  reflection  on  the 
«dges  of  objects  against  the  light,  or  upon  the  water,  will  con- 
stitute the  lightest  tones  of  the  picture.  In  either  case  the 
high-lights  will  be  concentrated  on  a  clear  night  and  somewhat 
diffused  on  a  foggy  or  hazy  one. 

Rules    in    Moonlight    Photography. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  these  general  rules  suggest 
themselves  ;  — 

1.  The  transition  from  half-tones  to  shadows,  or  vice  versft, 
must  be  extremely  delicate,  and  the  dark  and  half-dark  tones 
will  be  largely  in  excess  over  all  others. 

2.  The  deepest  shadows  should  be  flat  in  tone,  and  not  con- 
tain much,  if  any,  detail  This  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
necessarily  be  represented  by  pure  black  in  a  picture,  but 
rather  a  dark  grey,  for  the  diffused  light  in  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  sufficient  to  produce  a  sense  of  greyness  in  the  deep 
shadows,  especially  in  and  beyond  the  middle  distance. 

3.  Keep  the  highest  tones  together  near  (not  in)  the  centre 
of  the  composition.  By  so  doing  there  will  be  a  gain  in  bril- 
liancy without  loss  of  delicacy,  and  as  the  darker  tones  sur- 
rounding them  melt  in  with  the  margin  of  the  picture,  the 
feeling  of  space  outside  the  limits  of  the  composition  will  be 
increased. 

If  these  points  have  been  secured  in  the  negative  one  should 
have  a  good  basis  to  work  from,  but  as  it  is  the  print  which 
tells  the  story  of  success  or  failure,  a  note  here  regarding  the 
"  key  "  in  which  the  finished  picture  should  be  pitched  may 
be  in  place. 

The     "Key"    of    the    Moonlight    Photograph. 

We  know  that  moonlight  is  many  thousand  times  weaker  than 
sunlight,  and  theoretically  a  scene  illuminated  by  moonlight 
would  be  proportionately  darker,  yet  experience  proves  that 
visually  such  is  not  the  case,  and  a  study  of  successful  pictures 
of  moonlight  shows  that  they  need  be  not  much,  and  sometimes 
no  lower  in  tone  than  many  daylight  effects,  as  the  feeling  of 
night  is  secured  ratlier  by  the  proportion  and  distribution  of 
the  various  tones  than  by  their  depth,  as  already  suggested. 

This  lessening  of  the  differences  in  tonality  between  day  and 
night  scenes  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  From  a 
visual  point  of  view,  the  eye,  not  being  able  to  measure  accu- 
rately the  immense  differences  in  intensity  of  light  which  can 
be  demonstrated  as  a  scientific  fact,  accommodates  itself  by  the 
use  of  an  iris  diaphragm  which  closes  in  strong  and  opens  wide 
in  feeble  light ;  so  the  retina  never  receives  the  impression  of 
as  great  a  difference  as  really  exists.  Pictorially  considered, 
one  thing  which  helps  an  artist  is  that  every  picture  must  be 
regarded  by  itself,  independent  of  the  relative  tonality  of  others 
by  which  it  may  be  suiTounded,   which  is   fortunate,   as  the 


tonality  of  all  works  of  art  is  limited  by  the  physical,  one  might 
say  conventional,  tonal  scale  to  be  found  between  the  extremes 
of  pure  black  and  white.  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that 
the  success  of  a  picture  depends  not  upon  giving  the  actual 
contrast  found  in  nature  (which,  as  shown,  is  impossible),  but 
upon  the  vividness  with  which  the  work  sugrjcsis  to  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  observer  the  actual  subject  as  seen  by  the  artist. 
For  this  reason  a  selection  of  those  tones  which  are  nearest 
in  relative  value  in  our  limited  scale  to  those  in  nature  will 
serve  to  produce  a  sufficient  illusion  to  convey  the  desired 
impression. 

Having  only  touched  upon  the  very  important  subject  of 
"  values,"  I  would  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  look  into 
it  more  thoroughly  a  careful  reading  of  the  chapter  on  that 
subject  in  Birge  Harrison's  book  on  '  Landscape  Painting  " 
(published  by  Messrs.  Scribner's  Sons),  which,  by  the  way, 
contains  much  other  information  of  value  to  photographers 
who  are  working  for  pictorial  results. 

Suitable    Compositions — and     How    to     Seek    Them 

In  arranging  the  composition  of  a  moonlight  picture  it  is 
most  important  to  consider  well  the  lines  formed  by  the  edges 
of  the  objects  against  the  sky,  as  much  depends  upon  the  pleas- 
ing decorative  quality  which  these  possess.  It  may  be  the 
graceful  line  of  a  twisted  tree  trunk  cutting  the  space  into 
interesting  divisions,  or  the  curving  line  of  a  winding  stream  ; 
but,  whatever  it  is,  one  strong  line  should  predominate. 

When  hunting  for  suitable  compositions  I  generally  go  over 
the  ground  by  daylight  with  a  pocket  compass  in  hand,  and 
in  this  way  locate  the  position  of  the  moon,  or  its  reflection  on 
the  water.  During  the  summer  months  it  rises  when  full  nearly 
in  the  south-east  in  this  latitude  (Long  Island,  N.Y.),  and  in 
winter  more  in  the  east  ;  so  by  keeping  this  fact  in  mind  one 
can  decide  upon  the  best  place  to  set  up  the  camera  beforehand, 
which  not  only  saves  time  and  trouble  later,  but  also  the  dis- 
appointment after  reaching  what  was  thought  to  be  a  desirable 
spot  of  finding  that  the  moon  will  not  come  where  it  is  wanted 
in  the  composition. 

Morning  is  a  good  time  to  look  up  subjects,  as  the  sun  is 
then  in  a  similar  position  to  the  moon,  so  by  half  closing  the 
eyes  one  can  see  the  subject  en,  masxe. 

The    Best    Form    of    Outfit. 

Coming  now  to  the  "field  tactics  "  and  after  manipulations  ; 
the  outfit  best  adapted  to  the  work  deserves  a  little  notice. 
The  two  requirements  in  the  camera  are  that  it  should  be  of 
the  focussing  type,  and  sufficiently  simple  to  manipulate,  so 
that  all  the  working  parts  may  be  operated  by  sense  of  feel- 
ing if  necessary.  A  suitable  instrument  is  a  long-bellows, 
reversible-back  view  camera  of  simple  and  substantial 
construction,  fitted  with  a  good  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
having  a  working  aperture  of  fiS.  This  is  the  smallest  opening 
which  can  be  used  conveniently  in  night  work,  and  on  account 
of  lessening  the  time  of  exposure  it  is  all  the  better  if  a  lens 
with  a  larger  aperture  is  available. 

A  strong  tripod,  rubber  focussing  cloth,  and  some  pieces  ol 
black  gummed  paper  (the  use  of  which  will  be  explained  pre- 
sently),   will,    I  believe,    complete   the   field   outfit. 

In  loading  the  holders  select  the  fastest  grade  of  some  good 
brand  of  colour-sensitive  plates.  I  cannot  see  that  it  makes 
any  difference  in  this  work  whether  the  plates  are  backed  or 
not,  but  in  some  cases  it  might  be  an  advantage  if  they  were. 

Times    and    Subjects. 

As  a  rule  the  most  convenient  time  in  each  month  for  secur- 
ing the  pictures  will  be  one  or  two  evenings  before  the  moon  is 
full,  as  it  then  rises  early  enough  to  allow  one  to  start  out  while 
a  little  daylight  still  remains  and  put  in  a  full  evening's 
work.  For  moonrise  effects  the  diffused  light  of  the  afterglow 
may  be  used  to  shorten  the  time  of  exposure  without  danger 
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of  losing  the  desired  effect,  and  if  the  moon  is  to  be  included 
the  slight  flattening  of  the  disc  will  not  be  noticeable  when  it 
is  so  nearly  full. 

In  marine  work  in  harbours  or  on  tidal  rivers  where  vessels 
are  shown  at  a  wharf,  or  the  water  line  along  a  flat  shore  is 
included  in  the  picture,  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  make  the 
exposures  at  "  slack  water  "—that  is,  either  at  full  or  low  tide 
—as  then  no  rise  or  fall  takes  place  for  half  an  hour,  which  will 
prevent  some  of  the  objects  being  blurred  from  a  change  of 
level  during  the  exposure. 

If  any  difiiculty  should  be  experienced  in  locating  the  image 
properly,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  light,  the  old  trick 
of  rubbing  a  little  vaseline  or  glycerine  on  the  ground  side  of 
the  focussing  screen  may  be  resorted  to. 

For  many  subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  clump  of  trees 
in  full  foliage,  some  diffusion  of  the  image  will  greatly  help 
the  general  effect,  but,  like  some  other  things,  this  is  best  left 
to  the  individual  judgment  of  each  worker. 
Exposure. 

Exposures  will  range  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  on  a  clear 
night,  with  average  class  of  subjects,  using  stop  f/S  and  fast 
plates.  There  is  considerable  latitude  in  the  matter,  except  on 
the  side  of  under-exposure,  for,  of  course,  it  the  image  is  not 
on  the  plate  it  cannot  be  produced  by  the  developer,  so  do  not 
be  afraid  of  over-exposure.  Those  suggested  are  given  as  the 
shortest  which  would  be  likely  to  give  good  results,  but  in  any 
given  case  twice  as  much  would  probably  do  no  harm. 

Including    the    Moon. 

How  to  include  the  moon  in  the  picture  without  showing 
motion,  due  to  the  length  of  exposure  needed  for  the  landscape, 
or  doing  any  "  faking  "  on  the  negative,  seems  to  be  a  puzzle  to 
many ;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  where  the  moon 
appears  in  the  pictures  shown  here  it  was  obtained  without 
hand  work  or  other  retouching  on  the  negatives  ;  and  it  is 
not  so  difficult  "  when  you  know  how." 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
one  being  as  follows  :  — Wait  until  the  moon  is  high  enough  to 
be  out  of  the  field  of  view  included  by  the  lens,  focus  and 
expose  for  the  foreground  as  usual,  remove  plate  holder,  then 
tilt  the  camera  or  raise  the  front  until  the  moon  comes  where 
it  is  wanted  in  the  composition,  replace  holder,  and  give  a 
short  exposure  for  the  moon  alone.  From  ten  to  thirty  seconds 
will  be  ample  with  the  lens  at  full  opening,  and  that  amount 
can  safely  be  given  without  danger  of  showing  any  motion,  or 
of  obtaining  a  double  image  of  the  landscape,  provided  it  is 
really  dark  when  the  work  is  done.  For  early  moonrise  effects 
it  is  safer  to  adopt  the  other  method— namely,  that  of  exposing 
a  separate  plate  for  the  moon  and  laying  this  negative  back  of 
the  foreground  plate  when  printing. 

Care  must,  of  course,  be  used,  especially  where  the  Srst 
method  is  employed,  to  locate  the  moon  exactly  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  to  facilitate  this  I  take  along  some  gummed  black 
paper,  referred  to  previously  as  part  of  the  field  outfit  and 
before  moving  the  camera  to  include  the  moon  I  decide  upon 
the  spot  It  should  occupy  (care  being  taken  when  its  light  is 
reflected  upon  water  to  have  it  line  properly),  and  then  attach 
a  piece  of  the  gummed  paper,  in  which  a  hole  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  size  has  been  made,  to  the  focussing  screen,  so  that 
he  image  of  the  moon  when  seen  through  the  opening  will  come 
in  tlie  desired  place. 

The    Size    of    the    Moon    in    a    Photograph. 

A  point  worth  considering  here  is  that  the  image  of  the  moon 

fl"rsent'da:  t^'^'T  ''■■'''''  """""^  ^^^^^  *"  — - "t 
the  present  day  does  not  appear  as  large  as  the  eyes  see  it 

on"a  ^xTnT  l'  '^  '^"f^  *"  "^^  "  ^^"^  °'  ^''-^  tenTnch  focus 

llLd  Jn  I  '  1  /  "'-■  '^'  ^'""«*  ""^  '^^"'''  i"  the  fore- 
ground con  be  made  larger  with  a  short-focus  lens  by  moving 
the  camera  nearer,  the  size  of  the  moon  depends  entireirupof 


the  focus  of  lens.  If.  however,  one  has  only  a  short-focus  lens 
to  work  with,  the  size  of  the  moon  may  be  slightly  increased, 
and  the  atmospheric  effect  improved,  by  drawing  out  the  bellows 
a  little  beyond  the  point  of  sharp  definition. 

Development    and     Printing. 

With  the  exposures  already  indicated  the  plates  should  de- 
velop up  quickly  in  any  good  developer  of  moderate  strength.  I 
like  edinol-hydro,  which  works  clear  and  soft  without  bromide, 
and  the  following  formula  will  be  found  a  good  one  :  — 

Water   8  ounces. 

Edinol      5  grains. 

Hydroquinone 7  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried)  50  grains. 

Sodium  carbonate  (dried)  75  grains. 

At  a  temperature  of  65  deg.  Fahr.  this  developer  should  yield 
good  negatives  from  plates  which  have  received  the  exposures 
mentioned,  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Much  can  be  done  by  suitable  printing  and  mounting  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  finished  pictures.  Bromide  or 
"gaslight  paper"  prints  are  good,  especially  for  small  sizes, 
and  they  can  generally  be  improved  by  slightly  staining  the 
film  in  a  weak  bath  of  blue  aniline,  which  will  add  to  the  feel- 
ing of  moonlight.  The  gum  process  is  also  well  adapted  to 
these  subjects,  the  texture  of  the  coating  being  most  effective 
in  the  broad,  flat  masses  of  tone  which  occur  in  moonlight 
pictures.  If  carefully  prepared  very  delicate  prints  can  be 
obtained  even  from  negatives  of  small  size. 

In  mounting,  black  or  very  dark  green  in  combination  with 
grey  will  set  off  the  prints  to  the  best  advantage  by  keeping  the 
general  effect  simple  and  unobtrusive. 

William  S.  Davis. 


PROTAMOL  MOUNTANT. 
P.uiTicuLARS  of  a  new  adhesive  substance,  for  which  special 
suitability  to  photographic  purposes  is  claimed,  are  given  in  a 
recent  issue  of  "Wiener  Mitteilungen."  "  Protamol,"  as  the  sub 
stance  is  named,  is  said  to  be  a  preparation  of  rice  starch  and 
albumen  prepared  according  to  a  patented  process.  The  material 
is  placed  on  the  market  by  the  well-known  Vienna  firm  of  Lechner. 
It  is  a  soft,  extremely  fine  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  which 
keeps  indefinitely  and  is  insoluble  in  ordinary  liquids.  A  mountant 
prepared  with  "  Protamol  "  is  perfectly  neutral  and  has  no  effect 
on  papers,  even  of  delicate  tint.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  free 
from  hygroscopic  qualities,  and  will  thus  keep  for  a  longer  time 
than  ordinary  pastes,  its  permanence  being  still  further  increased 
by  a  slight  addition  of  an  antiseptic  body,  in  which  form  the 
mountant  is  specially  recommended  for  use  in  the  tropics.  The 
"  Protamol  "  paste  takes  the  form  of  a  gelatinous,  grainless  mass 
of  considerable  consistency,  free  from  lumps,  and  without  tendency 
to  become  lumpy  in  use  or  to  dry  up.  It  can  be  prepared  of  any 
required  consistency  by  addition  of  cold  water. 

In  point  of  economy  "  Protamol  "  is  described  as  cheaper  in  use 
than  other  starch  pastes.  Its  adhesive  qualities  are  such  that  one 
kilogramme  may  be  used  in  place  of  1.3  to  1.4  kilos  of  starch,  so 
that  one  kilo  of  "Protamol,"  costing  45  hi,  works  out  at  some 
200  per  cent,  cheaper  than  arrowroot  sold  at  1.6  K2  per  kilo,  and 
about  10  per  cent,  cheaper  tlian  arrowroot  sold  at  1.6  K  per  kilo, 
and  about  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  weakened  starch,  price  70  h. 
per  kilo,  representing  a  saving  by  the  use  of  "  Protamol "  of  from 
50  to  240  per  cent.  The  prepared  paste  will  keep  for  about 
fourteen  days  without  losing  its  adhesive  power,  a  convenience  in 
practical  work  which  marks  the  product  from  rice  or  wheat  starch, 
which,  particularly  in  summer,  is  liable  to  become  acid  if  kept 
overnight.  "  Protamol "  serves  as  an  adhesive  for  attaching  prints 
to  paper,  board,  glass,  metal,  and  linen,  and  dries  more  quickly 
than  ordinary  starch  paste.  It  is  thus  suitable,  not  only  for  the 
mounting  of  ordinary  prints,  but  also  for  attaching  prints  to  other 
supports,  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  lantern-slide  binding  strips. 
It  can  also  replace  arrowroot  in  the  sizing  of  platinum  and  other 

'  Hel  er.    )0O  h  equal  about  lOd.,  i.e.,  10  h.  is  tlie  equivalent  of  one  penny. 
'  Krone.    Sterling  value  8»,  4d.  "      ' 
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Bcnsitive  papers.  Its  adhesive  qualities  were  found  to  be  such  that 
any  considerable  pressure  on  the  corners  and  edges  of  the  prinf 
with  a  squeegee,  when  mounting,  was  not  foiind  necessary.  The 
"  Protamol  "  paste  is  made  up  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as 
that  with  ordinary  starch  material,  by  mixing  one  part  of  "  Pro- 
tamol "  with  six  parts  of  water.  This  is  then  brought  to 
the  boil  and  allowed  to  cool.  A  very  good  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  the  paste  is  the  following  of  the  manufacturers  : — 
250  gms.  of  "  Protamol  "  are  mixed  with  250  ccs.  of  cold  water, 
the  two  being  well  stirred  together  until  a  uniform  cream,  free 
from  lumps,  is  obtained.  This  cream  is  now  poured  slowly  in 
small   doses   into  the  following  boiling  solution  : — 

Potash  alum   5  gms. 

Water    1,250  ccs. 

The  whole  mixture  is  then  brought  to  the  boil  and  allowed  to  cool, 
when  the  paste  is  ready  for  use.  This  gives  3  kilos  of  gelatinous, 
even,  thick  paste,  which,  if  necessary,  can  be  further  diluted  with 
cold  water,  requiring  no  further  boiling.  From  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  some  500  gms.  of  paste  are  obtained  at  a  cost 
f.f  iliout  2  h.,  serving  for  the  mounting  of  seventy  13  x  18  cm. 
prints.  The  cost,  using  arrowroot  paste,  works  out  at  4  h.  In 
the  case  of  those  pastes  which  are  made  up  with  gelatine  or 
dextrine,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  customary  formulse  any 
starch  may  be  substituted  by  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
"  Protamol." 


PDoto = roecDanicai  Dotes* 


Some  Foreign  Schools. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  Grapliic  Arts  and  Book- 
crafts  at  Leipsic  for  the  last  two  years,  just  to  hand,  is  a  model 
of  good  taste.  The  type  is  a  beautiful  one,  the  paper  is  cream- 
coloured  ajid  silky  in  texture,  and  the  type-setting  and  arrangement 
is  all  that  can  he  desired.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Germany  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  the  iraproveipent  of  her  book  production  if  standards 
like  this  are  inculcated  in  t'he  schools.  The  contents  of  the  report 
give  full  details  of  the  numerous  activities  of  the  Academy,  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  577  in  1910,  of  which  205  were  day  students  and 
100  women.  The  occupation  providing  the  greatest  number  of 
students  was  lithography.  We  note  that  £530  was  spent  on  the 
equipment  of  the  photo-mechanical  department,  bringing  up  the 
total  value  of  the  equipment  of  this  department  to  nearly  £2,500. 

The  Ecole  Estienne  in  Paris. 

This  School  has  now  ready  the  new  buildings  recently  erected  for 
photo-mechanical  instruction,  and  has  just  issued  the  programme  of 
studies.  The  course  will  extend  over  three  years,  and  is  divided  the 
first  year  into  twenty-one  hours  of  general  instruction  and  thirty 
hours  of  practical  craft  work  per  week,  the  second  and  third  year 
into  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours'  theoretical  and  thirty-three  to  thirty- 
five  hours'  practical  instruction,  which  are  longer  hours  than  in  any 
other  school  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Admission  will  be  by 
competitive  examination,  the  age  limits  being  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years.  The  fact  that  the  School  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Charles  Fery  i.s  sufiicient  guarantee  that  the  courses  will  be 
thorouglily  scientific.  That  Paris  no  longer  need  envy  either  London, 
Leipsic,  or  ^'ienna,  is  a  justifiable  boast  of  the  prospectuB. 

The  American   Bissell  College. 

Lnlike  the  institutions  mentioned  above,  this  is  a  purely  private 
enterprise,  and,  judging  by  the  prospectus  and  book  of  testimonials 
from  students  sent  out,  it  is  a  highly  successful  one.  A  course  may 
be  taken  in  either  photography  or  photo-engraving,  extending  up  to 
nine  months,  the  fee  for  which  is  $130  (£30),  plus  a  charge  for 
materials.  On  these  terms  it  is  stated  that  300  students  are  turned 
out  yearly,  and  apparently  so  great  is  the  demand  in  America  for  such 
labour  that  many  of  them  appear  to  have  secured  good  positions. 
We  notice  that  although  the  text  of  the  prospectus  is  copyright, 
several  portions  of  it  relating  to  the  photo-engraving  flection  are 
"lifted"  from  the  former  prospectuses  of  the  L.C.C.  School  of 
Photo-engraving  and  Lithography,  which  the  latter,  if  "  imitation  is 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,"  ought  to  take  as  a  compliment. 


A   S^vediah   Year  Book. 

The  "  Bookprinter's  Calendar"  issued  by  W.  Zachrisson,  of 
Gothenburg  and  Stockholm,  is  interesting  because  it  is  entirely  pro- 
duced by  this  firm  of  printers,  who  have  their  own  engraving,  litho- 
graphic, and  bookbinding  plant,  in  addition  to  th«  purely  letterprees 
equipment.  Moreover,  Herr  Zachrisaon  is  a  progressive  printer  witli 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  art  and  a  wholesome 
respect  for  its  worthy  traditions.  Every  issue  of  this  year-book, 
therefore,  contains  reproductions  of  some  of  the  early  efforts  of  print- 
ing, together  with  an  article  by  an  expert;  thus  this  volume  gives 
some  account  of  the  beginnings  of  printing  in  Sweden. 

There  are  many  other  articles  of  interest  to  the  printer  who 
wishes  to  know  the  latest  advances  in  the  craft  as  well — for  example, 
on  "Newspaper  Photogravure,"  with  an  example,  on  "Offset  Print- 
ing "  (by  A.  J.  Newton),  with  two  English  examples.  The  book 
naturally  contains  many  illustrations  in  every  variety  of  photo- 
mechanical relief  process,  including  some  very  pleasant  three-colour 
work  printed  on  matt  paper.  There  are  high-light  half-tones  of  the 
portraits  of  all  the  contributors,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a 
directory  of  all  the  printers  and  lithographers  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark. 

Levy   Screen  Patent. 

As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  good  features  of  the  Levy  Ruled 
Screens,  which  are  so  largely  used  for  the  half-tone  process,  is  the 
aluminium  framing,  which  protects  the  edges  of  the  screens  from 
deterioration  or  damage  due  to  soaking  in  the  silver  solution  in  the 
wet-plate  process  or  the  separation  of  the  glass  by  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, or  chipping  of  the  edges  and  comers  by  careless  handling.  A 
patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Levy  for  this  idea  on  the  ground  of 
the  novelty  in  the  frame  being  depressed  below  the  surface — an 
important  point  when  the  screen  is  being  used  close  up  to  the 
plate,  as  the  thickness  of  the  frame  would  otherwise  make  the  screen 
distance  greater  than  it  should  be.  The  invention  was  duly  patented 
in  America,  England,  and  France,  but  in  Germany  it  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  a  protracted  and  strong  opposition.  The  application  was 
severely  contested  on  every  possible  ground,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  evidence  adduced  by  the  opposition,  but  the  patent  was  neverthe- 
less granted  by  the  German  Patent  Office.  This  contest  undoubtedly 
adds  great  strength  to  the  patent,  as  it  is  extremely  likely  that  all 
the  evidence  that  could  be  produced  before  any  court  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  German  Patent  Office. 

Process    Camera    Economics. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  (writes  Mr.  Harold  Hood  in  Hunter's 
"  Pocket-Book  and  Diary")  that  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  system, 
even  yet,  in  quite  the  majority  of  process  studios.  How  do  I 
know  ?  I  don't  know ;  but  I  feel  my  deduction  to  be  a  certainty, 
gleaned  from  personal  observation  of  the  products  of  other  process 
firms,  from  individuals,  and  from  the  character  and  habits  of 
workers  from  other  shops  with  whom  I  have  come  into  personal 
contact. 

Despite  the  pessimists,  machine-etching  must  increase  in  the 
near  future,  and  it  is  well,  now  that  etching  will  compulsorily 
be  systematised,  that  we  should  also  systematise  camera  practice  a 
little  more  still,  to  keep  pace  with  etching  advances. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  ill  accords  with  the  excel- 
lence to  which  process-camera  manufacture  has  been  brought,  when 
one  compares  the  complete  lack  of  system  applied  to  the  matter 
of  variation  of  copies  sent  in  for  reproduction. 

But  how  can  you  systematise  anything  so  outrageously  variable 
in  character  as  photo-engraving  copies  ? 

There  is  a  firm  named  William  Johnson  and  Sons,  of  18,  Fnion 
Street,  London,  who  are  specialists  in  album  making.  These 
people  make  a  loose-leaf  photo  album,  the  "  Seymour,"  at  5s.  6d., 
or  the  "  Heedsdale "  at  12s.,  with  very  thick  mount  leaves, 
which  bind  up  with  laces  into  strong  covers.  Invest  in  one  of 
these,  and  collect  up  as  a  nucleus  all  the  copies  (or  portions  of 
copies)  you  can  lay  your  hands  on,  which  differ  in  the  least  in 
surface  or  tone,  and  mount  these  into  your  "  exposure "  album, 
one  or  two  copies  to  each  page ;  and  as  the  months  go  by,  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  copies  of  an  unusual  character,  either  as  to  surface, 
or  colour,  or  process.  It  is  often  possible  to  secure  copies  of-  no 
particular  value  by  a  little  persistence,  particularly  if  the  principals 
will  try  to  get  or  make  them. 

The   whole   of   the   prints   should  be  numbered   boldly,   from  I 
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upwards,  respectively,  and  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear  index, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  cross-index. 

It  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  tried  this 
method  what  an  intensely  valuable  time-saver  and  negative-saver 
it  proves.  Against  each  type  of  copy  there  is  written  the  exposure 
that  would  be  required  for  same-size  production,  with  given  lamps, 
Tmown  stops,  and  a  certain  screen  distance.  It  is  much  better 
to  work  out,  by  a  simple  sum,  all  the  types  of  copies  as  for  "  same 
size,"  because  the  conversion  into  any  other  proportion  of  repro- 
duction can  generally  be  done  mentally  and  simply. 

An  operator  may  feel,  as  some  people  do  of  all  attempts  at 
sygtematisation,  that  all  this  is  too  much  trouble,  and  that,  with 
one  or  two  trial  exposures,  the  thing  could  be  settled  by  instinct 
and  a  moderately  good  guess  at  exposure.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
detestable  practice  to  condone  a  percentage  of  spoils  simply 
"because  the  copy  is  an  unusual  one ;  if  its  exposure  can  be  hit  oft 
■correctly  in  the  end,  why  not  at  first? 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  well-known  fact  that,  for  instance,  when  the 
average  operator  has  to  deal  only  occasionally  with  a  flat  matt 
hromide,  for  instance  (the  contrast  of  which  must  be  much 
increased  in  reproduction),  he  nearly'  filways  badly  over-exposes 
at  the  first  attempt.  Whereas,  if  this  same  average  operator  would 
take  his  very  flat  bromide  print  to  my  "exposure  album,"  he  would 
find  there  a  record  based  on  a  previous  successful  deal  with  a 
similar,  or  sufficiently  similar,  flat  bromide  print ;  and  would  thus 
avoid,  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  a  very  comrfion  mistake,  all 
too   frequently   repeated. 

An  obvious  improvement  in  this  album  would  be  to  amplify  the 
exposure  records  by  the  inclusion  of  screen  distances  for  reductions, 
such  as  three-quarter  linear,  two-thirds,  half,  quarter,  and,  per- 
haps,  also   for  slight  enlargement. 
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lSrATl*RE   PHOTO(iRAPHS  AT  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 
Ok  Tuesday,  January  10,  an  exhibition  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  application  of  photography  to  biological  and  natural  science  was 
opened  by  an  address  given  by  Mr.  F.  ilartin  Dimcan,  F.R.P.S., 
who  was  responsible  for  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
hibit*.. Some  of  the  subjects  have  been  shown  before,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  new  and  interesting  work  also  on  view.  Among  the 
more  important  exhibits  are  two  sets  of  photo-micrographs  by  Drs. 
Orr  and  R.  S.  Hous,  showing  the  degeneration  of  nerve  fibres,  cells, 
and  epinal  corA  in  cases  of  acute  insanity.  Mr.  Max  Poser  has  some 
very  fine  photo-micrographs  of  bacteria,  while  Dr.  C.  Thurstan  Hol- 
land contributes  a  number  of  radiographs  of  great  surgical  interest. 
The  fur  and  feather  section  of  natural  history  work  is  well  illustrated 
by  Messrs.  W.  Farrcn  and  J.  Cyril  Crowliey,  while  apes  have  received 
a  goodly  share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martin  Duncan, 
lladiograpby  is  finely  represented  by  Dr.  Rodman,  as  well  as  by  Dr. 
Thurstan  Holland,  and  photomicrography  by  several  workers,  among 
■whom  we  note  Messrs.  A.  E.  Smith  and  Inderwick  Pigg  and  Dr.  Drake 
Brockman.  Geology  is  illustrated  by  Messrs.  T.  E.  Freshwater  and 
Martin  Duncan,  and  by  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  and  plant  life  by 
■Rev.  F.  0.  Lambert,  TTenry  Irving,  and  Percy  G.  Dallinger.  A  num- 
ber of  very  fine  Antoc'irome  slides  by  the  la«t  gentleman  -were  also 
•hown  on  the  ."creen  during  Mr.  Martin  Duncan's  lecture.  Mr.  Hugh 
Main  and  Dr.  Gray  Duncanson  complete  the  list  of  exhibitors,  and 
show  gome  very  interesting  subjects.  The  exhibition  is  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  series  of  one-man  pictorial  shows  that  have  usually 
occupied  the  walls  at  Russell  Square,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Council  will  be  able  to  find  yet  another  way  of  modifying  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  fntare. 


Wkluxotox  akd  Wakd  in  CAN.1D.*..— Mr,  A.  H.  Ward,  the  repre- 
sentative in  Canada  of  the  famous  firm  of  manufacturers  of  plates 
and  papers,  writeg  to  us  as  follows  from  Montreal ; — 

"  Allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  office  and 
the  business  is  now  under  the  name  of  Wellington  and  Ward  in 
'the  place  of  Ward  and  Company  as  it  wa«  for  the  past  years." 


Patent  Deu)$. 


Process    patents— applications    and    specifications— are    treated    in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  made  between 
January  2  and  7 : — 
Pkint-Dbying    Appakatus.— Xo.    397.     Postcard    or    photographic 

print  drying  apparatus.     James  Mason. 
CoMBiNATiox  PicTOKES.— No.  457.     ProcesB  for  making  photographic 

combination  pictures.     Erminio  Mioni. 
Dark-Slides.— No.    483.     Photographic   dark-slides.     James   Wynd- 

ham  ileek  and  Sydney  Alfred  Drysdale. 
CiNEM.woGRAPHS.— No.  90.     Process  and  apparatus  for  cooling  films 

of  projectors,  cinematographs,  and  the  like.     Lucian  Giess. 
CiNEM.\TOGRAPHS.— No.  493.     Proccss  for  reducing  the  size  of  pictures 

on  cinematograph  films,  and  of  projecting  such  pictures  to  their 

normal  proportions.     Ernesto  Zollinger. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  attainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    25,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The   date  in  brackets   is   that   of  application   in  this   country;    or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under    the   International 
Convention. 
Self-Poktrait  Studio  Mirror.— No.  17,092,  1910  (August  2,  1909). 
A  mirror  impervious  to  light  is  fitted  to  the  front  of  a  casing  en- 
closed on  all  sides,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  cabinet,  and  is  rigidly 
combined  with  the  camera  or  the  lens  thereof  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lens   always  remains  in  an  opening  in   the   mirror.     In 
consequence  of  the  entire  enclosure  of  the  camera  space,  the  person 


photographed   is  not   distracted  or   disturbed    by   the  movements 
of  the  operator. 

In  the  figure  the  lens  is  shown  in  combination  with  the  mirror 
d  attached  to  a  curtainless  camera,  as  may  be  made  use  of  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  a  non-transparent  mirror.  Hubert 
Lill,  Mannheim,  Germany. 
DiAPHKAOM  Shutter  Speed  Control.— No.  3,682,  1910  (February  15, 
1910).  The  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  means  for 
regulating  the  speed  of  photographic  shutters,  such  that,  while 
a  wide  range  of  exposures  may  be  provided,  the  regulation  is  not 
subject  to  variation  by  these  various  factors  which  disturb  the 
regularity   of    controlling   devices. 

Essentially,  the  invention  consists  in  applying  to  a  moving  part  of 
the  shutter  (and  to  control  its  period)  a  rotatory  mass,  rotated  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  after  the  manner  of  a 
clock  balance  wheel.  Means  are  provided  for  rotating  this  mass 
with  reversal  a  series  of  amounts  different  for  the  different  ex- 
posures it  is  desired  the  shutter  should  give — from  zero  (no) 
movement  for  the  maximum  speed  of  the  shutter  to  a  maximum 
for  the  minimum   speed  thereof. 

Where   the  shutter   is  of   that   now   well-known    type   opening 
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rapidly  and  closing  rapidly,  and  in  which  the  parts  are  held  for 
tlie  duration  of  exposure  in  the  open  position  by  a  detent  or 
released  to  close  the  shutter  at  the  teiniination  of  the  exposure, 
the  balance-wheel  may  be  operated  by  the  impact  of  a  tappet 
operated  with  or  by  the  opening  shutter  and  engaging  a  co-acting 
tappet  on  the  wheel.  A  spring  buffer  is  placed  to  receive  the 
wheel  upon  its  performing  a  prescribed  travel,  and  reacts  to  return 
it,  means  being  provided  and  operated  by  it  on  its  return  to  release 
the  detent  retaining  the  shutter  open,  whereupon  the  latter  iloses. 
Variability  of  the  amount  of  the  movement  of  the  wheel  and  so 
of  the  period  is  obtained  by  varying  the  position  of  the  buffer. 
Such  a  form  of  device  is  obviously  applicable  to  any  form  of 
shutter  held,  or  adapted  to  be  held,  by  a  detent  in  open  position 
during  the  period  of  an  automatic  exposure. 

Where  the  shutter  is  of  that  type  in  which  there  is  no  deter- 
minate holding  open  of  the  parts  at  mid  exposure — that  is,  in 
which  exposure  takes  place  during  a  more  or  less  constant  move- 
ment of  the  parts — there  is  applied  a  modification  of  the  device 
(also  applicable  to  the  first  type  of  shutter),  in  which  the  balance- 
wheel  is  rotated  with  reversal  by  suitable  gearing,  such  as  a 
toothed  quadrant,  engaging  a  pinion  on  the  balance-wheel  spindle. 
The  toothed  quadrant  is  reciprocated  by  link  or  like  motion  from 
a  moving  part  of  the  shutter,  and  through  the  resistance  of  the 
balance-wheel  controls  directly  the  speed  of  movement  of  that 
part,  and  so  the  duration  of  the  exposure  given  by  the  shutter. 
The  amount  of  reciprocation  given  the  quadrant  is  varied  by 
means  of  any  convenient  form  of  link  or  variable-stroke  device 
interposed  between  it  and  the  part  from  which  it  receives  its 
motion.  Wilfred  Hunt,  28.  Bute  Gardens,  Hillhead,  Glasgow ; 
and  William  Taylor,  Stoughton  Street  Works,  Leicester. 
IPlate  R.\cks.— Xo.  4,165,  1910  (February  19,  1910).  The  invention 
consists  in  a  rack  or  holder  for  photographic  plates,  comprising 
opposite  grooves  or  pairs  of  grooves  connected  together  by  means 
of  a  frame,  several  frames  being  hinged  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  rack  capable  of  being  folded  into  a  small  space  when  in 
use.  Each  groove  or  pair  of  grooves  a  is  connected  with  the 
opposite  groove  or  pair  of  grooves  6  by  means  of  a  rectangular 
frame  which  may  be  formed  entirely  of  wire  or  partly  of  wire  c 
.and  partly  of  a  metal  strip  or  strips  d,  the  wire  c  and  strip  d 


Fig.  1. 
■forming  the  upper  and  lower  members  of  the  frame,  while  the 
;grooves  or  channels  form  the  side  members  of  the  same. 

A  series  of  rectangular  frames,  such  as  that  de«cribed  above.  Is 
connected  by  means  of  hinges  c  or  some  other  like  device,  so  that 
the  series  of  groove-carrying  frames  may  be  opened  out  as  shown 
•in  Fig.  1,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  clothes-horse  or  draught 
screen.  As  only  one  or  two  grooves  or  channels  are  then  opposite 
■to  each  other  it  is  easy,  even  in  total  darkness,  to  locate  each  groove 
:and  its  opposite  fellow  by  touch  and  to  insert  a  plat«  in  its  correct 
grooves. 

When  the  whole  or  any  required  number  of  the  frames  have  been 
■filled  with  plates  the  series  of  frames  may  then  be  folded  together 
«o  as  to  lie  parallel  with  eacli  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which 


position  the  frames  may  be  inserted  in  a  tank  or  deep  dish  for 
development.  For  inspection  of  the  progress  of  development  i:i 
the  dark-room  the  aeriea  of  frames  may  be  lifted  ont  of  the  tank 


3 


m 


FiR.  2. 

and  opened  out  so  that  each  negative  may  be  inspected  without 
withdrawing  a  single  plate  from  the  grooves. 

After  development,  fixing,  and  washing,  such  a  series  of  frames 
may  be  used  as  a  draining  and  drying  rack  when  opened  out  and 
stood  in  an  upright  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  or  the  series  of 
frames  may  be  suspended  vertically  by  one  end.  James  Wyndhara 
Meek   and  Sydney  Alfred  Drysdale,  124,  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Stohin-g  SEN-smvE  Papers.— No.  11,084,  1910  (May  4,  1910).  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  convenient,  and  reasonably 
cheap,  form  of  light-tight  storage  box  for  sensitised  papers,  such  as 
"blue  print"  paper,  "Vandyke  process"  paper,  etc.  The  inven- 
tion relates  to  receptacles  having  an  outer  fixed  casing  provided 
with  a  longitudinal  slit  and  an  inner  rotating  casing  within  which 
the  material  is  wound  on  a  reel,  the  inner  casing  having  an  outlet 
adapted  to  be  brought  into  and  out  of  coincidence  with  the  slit  in 
the  outer  casing.  Devices  comprising  slotted  cylinders  for  storing 
rolls  of  paper  and  other  material  have  been  previously  provided 
with  a  cutting  edge  formed  by  one  side  of  the  slot  and  with  means 
such  as  a  spring  tongue  for  retaining  the  material  in  position  when 
unwound,  but  the  invention  relates  to  a  novel  combination  of  parts 
constituting  a  receptacle  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose  in 
view  and  comprising  a  fixed  outer  casing  having  a  longitudinal  slit, 
one  side  of  which  is  formed  as  a  straight  edge  for  use  in  detaching 
a  portion  of  the  paper,  an  inner  rotating  casing  in  which  the  vreb 
of  paper  is  mounted  and  having  its  edges  in  overlapping  relation 
to  form  an  exit  opening,  adapted  to  be  brought  into  and  out  of 
register  with  the  slit.  A  spring  shutter  is  secured  to  the  outer 
overlapping  edge  of  the  inner  receptacle  and  series  both  as  a  closure 
to  prevent  light  from  entering  the  inner  casing  and  to  prevent 
retraction  of  the  cut  end  of  the  paper  into  the  inner  casing.  George 
Chalmers  Brown,  163,  Willetts  Avenue,  New  London,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A. 

CiNEM.^TOGHAi'H  SpooL.— Xo.  4,384,  1910  (September  22,  1910).  The 
invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  attachment  of  the  film 
to  the  spool  or  bobbin  In  cinematograph  machines.  In  machines 
of  this  description  the  attachment  of  a  new  film  to  the  clip  pro- 
vided on  the  bub  of  a  spool  under  the  usual  conditions  is  often  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  narrow  width 
between  the  flanges  of  the  spool  and  the  distance  between  the  peri- 
phery and  the  hub  thereof,  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  long 
lengths  of  film  at  present  in  use.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  has 
been  proposed  to  connect  the  end  of  the  film  to  the  hub  of  the 
spool  bv  a  short  length  of  tape,  this  tape  being  secured  to  the  hub 
of  the  "spool  at  one  end  and  provided  with  a  suitable  cUp  at  the 
other  end  for  attachment  to  the  film. 
The  invention  consists  in  providing  the  hub  of  a  spool  with  a  short 

.  length  of  flexible  material  (preferably  fireproof)  such  as,  for 
instance,  narrow  cotton  webbing,  of  an  approximate  width  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  distance  between  the  flanges  of  the  spool  and  of 
such  a  length  as  to  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  distances 
between  the  periphery  and  the  hub  of  the  spool.  The  inner  end  of 
this  flexible  band  is  secured  in  any  convenient  manner  to  the  hub 
of  the  spool,  the  outer  end  being  provided  with  an  improved  con- 
struction of  spring-clip,  so  that,  when  winding  a  film  from  one 
spool  to  another,  as  the  end  of  the  film  passes  off  the  spool  it  will 
readily  sUp  away  from  the  spring  clip  without  any  danger  of  tearin? 

the  film.  ,1      i- 

Means  are  also  provided  at  the  hub  of  the  spool  to  ensure  the  clip 
conforming  with  the  surface  of  the  hub,  so  that  the  film  will  be 
wound  symmetrically  upon  the  spool  in  perfectly  even  layers,  and 

there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  layers  of  the  film  "  »•■ -""      "' 

bulging  to  one  side  of  the  spool. 


'  humping  "  or 
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With  this  construction  the  possibility  of  the  film  prematurely 
slipping  from  the  dip  (as  it  very  often  does  from  the  clip  usually 
provided)  is  avoided,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  film 
stopping  in  the  "  gate  "  and  firing.  Frederick  Toop,  45,  Diamond 
Road,  Watford,  and  James  Frederick  Hailes,  23,  King  Street, 
Watford. 

new  Crade  Dames. 

Pbomix.u.. — Xii.  329,205. — Photographic  apparatus  included  in  Class 
8.  Actien  Gessellschaft  fiir  Anilin  Fabrikation,  an  der  Treptower 
Briickc,  Berlin,  Germany,  manufacturers.     December  9,  1910. 


jinalecta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekh/  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Lantern-Slides  Direct  in  the  Camera. 

The  process  consists  (writes  Mr.  W.  L.  G.  Bennett  in  the  "Amateur 
Photographer  and  Photographic  News  "  for  January  17)  in  developing 
the  imag«.in  the  usual  way,  toning  it  with  uranium,  so  as  to  sub- 
stitute a  deposit  of  this  metal  for  the  original  one  of  silver ;  exposing 
to  light,  so  as  to  print  through  this  image  an  opposite  one  on  the 
remainder  of  the  sensitive  film  behind  ;  developing  this  new  image, 
and  re'noving  the  old  one.  The  new  image,  which  is  all  that  remains 
on  the  plate,  will  therefore  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  original,  either 
positive  or  negative,  as  the  case  may  be. 

After  development  the  plate  must  be  rinsed  in  two  or  three  changes 
at  water  for  about  two  minutes,  and  then  the  uranium  toning  bath 
is  applied.  Directly  this  has  been  poured  over  the  plate,  lift  it  out,, 
hold  it  up  to  the  red  light,  and  carefully  note  the  density  of  the 
darkest  parts,  and  then  return  it  to  the  toning  bath.  If  examined 
again  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  dark  parts  will  appear  muci; 
lighter,  due  to  the  substitution  of  the  red  uranium  deposit,  which 
looks  light  in  tone  by  red  illumination.  With  a  little  practice  it 
will  be  easy  to  see  when  the  original  silver  image  has  been  entirelv 
displaced.  This  examination  is  not  really  necessary,  as  with  fresli 
solution  the  action  is  certain  to  be  complete  in  Jive  minutes,  or  less. 
Thorough  toning  ie  absolutely  necessary.  When  this  is  judged  to  be 
the  case,  pour  off  the  toning  solution,  and  wash  the  plate  thoroughly 
in  three  or  four  changes  of  water  for  two  minutes  or  more. 

For  (he  exix>sure  to  the  magnesium  the  plate  must  be  removed 
from  the  dish,  unless  the  latter  is  made  of  dark-coloured  xylonite,  or 
else  the  light  will  be  reflected  on  to  the  back  of  the  plate  and  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  fog.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  lean  it  against  a 
piece  of  blaok  or  dark-red  paper,  which,  in  its  turn,  should  be 
propped  up  against  some  article  on  the  table.  Having  measured  out 
two  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon,  a  match  should  be  struck  and  the 
ribbon  kindled,  and  held  at  about  four  or  five  inches  distance  from 
the  plate.  Then  return  the  latter  to  the  dish  and  again  pour  on  the 
developer. 

Judging  the  time  of  development  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
procem.  If  insufficient,  the  half-tones  will  be  fully  out,  but  the 
shadows  far  too  weak.  If  over-done,  the  slide  may  be  foggy,  but  this 
is  of  less  importance,  as  the  fog  may  be  cleared  away  by  subsequent 
redaction.  It  should  be  continued  until  the  positive  image  looks 
strong  and  full  of  detail,  when  held  up  to  a  fairly  bright  red  light. 
and  the  whole  surface  looks  black  by  reflected  light,  the  high-lights 
being  still  blocked  up  by  the  negative  uranium  deposit.  At  least, 
this  is  the  case  with  amidol,  but  with  rodinal  the  uranium  may  dis- 
solve away  at  once,  in  which  case  development  may  be  judged  hs 
when  makinj,'  a  slide  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Fixing  is  carried  out  as  usual.  *I  strongly  advise  not  admitting 
white  light  until  this  is  nearly  completed. 

Toning  P.O.P.  after  Fixing. 

In  "Photography  and  Focus"  for  January  17  a  correspondent, 
under  the  nom  <h  plume  of  "Vector."  writes  as  follows:— "I  find 
It  IS  possible  and  convenient  to  fix  P.O.P.  prints  first  and  tone  them 
afterwards.  The  prints  must  be  darker  than  is  sufficient  for  th.. 
otdmary  toning  and  fixing :  and  for  this,  as  for  almost  anv  POP 
process,   the   negatives   must   be   fairly  vigorous.     After  fiiing  and 


washinig,  a  formalin  bath  of  a  strength  of  one  ounce  of  formalin  to 
nine  ounces  of  -water  is  then  given  them,  and  after  a  couple  of  minutes- 
or  so  in  this    they  may  be  rinsed  and  toned. 

"  The  toning  b.ith  is  made  by  dissolving  eight  grains  of  alum,  five 
grains  of  citric  acid,  and  fifteen  grains  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide- 
in  each  ounce  of  water  The  water  should  be  hot,  and  the  dish  put 
where  it  will  keep  -warm  all  the  time  of  toning.  Just  before- 
immersing  the  prints  three  minims  of  gold  chloride  solution  (one 
grain  in  one  dram)  should  be  added  to  each, two  ounces  of  the  bath. 
The  prints  must  not  be  put  into  the  solution  if  it  is  more  than  just 
perceptibly  warm  to  the  hand,  and  the  formalin  bath  must  on  no 
account  be  omitted.  The  tone  obtained  is  a  rich  purple,  and  tlie- 
prints  only  need  a  good  washing  after  toning,  to  be  finished." 

An  "Explosion"  Theory  of  the  Latent   Image. 

Ix  a  letter  to  "  The  British  Journal  of  Photography"  (writes  Mr. 
C.  E.  K.  Mees  in  "Knowledge,"  for  January),  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick 
makes  a  suggestion  for  a  new  theory  of  the  latent  image,  though 
various  facts  pointing  in  the  same  direction  have  been  published 
at  intervals.  This  theory  is  based  on  the  observation  of  Dr.  W. 
Scheffer,  that  a  silver  bromide  grain  on  exposure  violently  throws 
off  a  part  of  its  substance,  rupturing  the  surrounding  gelatine  in 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Renwick  suggests  that,  in  an  emulsion,  the  silver  bromide 
grains  are  wrapped  round  by  a  tangled  raeshwork  of  gelatine,  and 
can  only  be  attacked  either  through  the  extremely  mintite  cliannels- 
left,  or  by  diffusion  through  the  substance  of  the  gelatine  skeleton. 
Now,  if  Dr.  Scheffer's  observations  be  accepted,  then  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  an  exposed  grain  the  densely  tangled  network  is  broken 
through,  and  channels  of  relatively  large  size,  gi\'ing  far  readier 
access  for  the  developer  to  the  silver  bromide  grains,  are  formed. 

In  some  respects  this  theory  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory  than' 
any  hitherto  held.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  com- 
mencement of  development  depended  upon  the  provision  of  a  nucfeus,. 
upon  which  the  silver  produced  by  the  interaction  of  silver  bromider 
with  the  reducer  could  precipitate.  This  remains  probable,  but  a 
difficulty  was  that,  in  this  case,  once  fogging  from  an  unexposed 
developer  had  commenced,  it  should  have  proceeded  at  the  normal 
rate.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case ;  it  measurements  be  taken 
of  the  increase  of  fog  with  time  of  development  for  an  imexposed 
plate,  it  is  found  that  the  function  obtained  is  similar-  to  that  given 
by  an  exposed  plate,  but  with  a  much  lower  velocity  constant. 

This  is  accounted  for  at  once  if  the  exposed  grains  have  literally 
become  "  exposed "  to  the  attack  of  the  developer,  by  blasting 
passages  through  their  surrounding  network. 

This  explosion  theory  is  also  valuable  in  that  it  enables  one  to  give 
a  meaning  to  the  "ripening"  of  an  emulsion.  A  "ripened"  grain 
would  be  one  which  was  in  the  most  explosive  state;  that  is.  in 
which  the  crystallisation  occurring  during  cooking  had  reached  the 
limit  of  stable  equilibrium,  so  that  any  further  access  of  energy 
would  result  in  its  disintegration. 

The  theory  is  certainly  fascinating  in  its  possibilities,  though  it 
will  have  to  face  much  criticism,  especially  from  a  consideration  of 
the  destruction  of  the  latent  image  by  oxidisers.  and  of  the  de- 
sensitising action  of  some  metallic  salts,  when  added  to  the  emulsion. 


The  Illixgworth  Competition-.— The  awards  for  December  are 
as  follows:— Open  Class— A.  H.  Robinson,  Dcrwent  House,  West 
Ayton,  Yorks.  A  Snow  Scene.  Print  on  "  Slogas  "  Paper.  Novice 
Class— H.  Longbottom,  6,  Firth  Street,  Oldham.  Berries  and  Leaves. 
Print  on  "  Zelvo  "  Paper.  Junior  Class— S.  Castleman,  Upper  Wood- 
cote,  Purley,  Surrey.  Roadside  Cottages.    Print  on  "Slogas"  Paper. 

Mr.  Bishop  Kitchens  advises  us  that  he  is  establishing  himself 
as  a  consulting  photographer  at  240,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  from  which 
address  he  is  prepared  to  give  expert  assistance  in  the  designing  of 
apparatus,  in  studio  construction  and  equipment,  including  artificial 
light  installations,  as  well  as  instruction  and  help  in  special  branches 
of  photography,  such  as  photomicrography,  etc.  Mr.  Kitchens  has 
had  a  varied  experience,  first  in  the  photographic  trade  in  London, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  past  in  Jamaica  and  with  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany in  Italy.  Kis  assistance  should  be  of  value  both  to  professional 
photographers  and  to  those  needing  expert  advice  in  procuring  an 
equipment  for  use  abroad,  or  for  specially  difficult  work. 
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Deu)  Books. 


"  PuoTOGRApniscHK  HiLFsiiucH  FUR  EiixsTK  Ahbkit." — A  second 
t'dition  of  Part  I.  of  this  manual,  by  Heir  ilaii*  Schmidt,  has 
aplieiired  from  the  press  of  (Justav  Schmidt.  Berlin.  It  follows  the 
lines  of  the  previous  issue,  but  has  evidently  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  as  witness  the  particulars  given  of 
the  latest  form  of  cameras,  such  as  the  Goerz  folding  reflex,  and  of 
recent  introductions  in  anastigmat  lenses.  The  author  occupies  most 
of  the  220  pages  with  a  description  of  apparatus  coupled  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  its  use.  He  does  not  trouble  the  reader  wit') 
mechanical  details,  for  example,  of  instantaneous  shutters,  but  fc 
ca<h  particular  type  of  shutter  explains  the  practical  advantages  and 
the  precautions  necessary  in  securing  the  best  effect.  Similarly  in 
the  part  of  the  volume  devoted  to  the  methods  of  making  exposures 
— a  section  for  the  title  of  which  we  have  no  word  in  English 
e(iuivalent  to  the  German  "  Aufnahme  "■ — he  uses  to  great  advantage 
photographs  and  diagrams  showing  the  effect  of  close  and 
distant  standpoints  on  perspective.  He  discusses  in  this  section  dis- 
tortion from  tilting  of  the  camera,  its  correction,  as  well  as  the 
eternal  question  of  depth  of  focus  and  focussing  scales.  In  the  part 
devoted  to  the  chemical  methods  of  the  production  of  the  negative 
there  is  an  interesting  series  of  diagrams  representing  the  condition 
of  negatives  of  hard,  normal,  or  soft  character,  produced  by 
various  methods  of  development  or  after  treatment.  The 
volume  is  essentially  one  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  know  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  photographic  processes.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
manual  of  instruction  in  practical  photography,  but  it  fulfils  its  more 
siientific  purpose  admirably.  We  could  wish  that  there  were  more 
books  like  it  in  the  English  language.  The  price  is  4  mk.  in  paper, 
5  mk.  bound. 

"  Dkut.schkk  C.4mkr.\  Almanack." — The  seventh  issue  of  this 
annual  from  the  press  of  Gustav  Schmidt  makes  its  appearance  under 
the  editorship  of  Herr  Otto  Ewel,  with  the  customary  selection  of 
technical  articles,  but  its  pages  are  chiefly  filled  by  many  reproduc- 
tions of  the  pictorial  photography  of  the  day.  The  publishers  use  a 
highly  surfaced  art  paper  and  thus  secure  great  brilliance  in  their 
reproductions,  yet  we  could  wish  that — like  some  German  producers 
of  art  volumes — they  would  be  content  with  a  non-surfaced  paper  and 
thus  secure  a  quite  sufficient  degree  of  brilliance  without  the  presence 
of  the  glare  from  a  surfaced  paper.  The  frontispiece  is  an  example 
of  production  on  these  lines,  and  is  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  the  volume.  The  technical  articles  include  contributions  on 
(jortraiture,  colour  photography,  instantaneous  night  photography, 
development,  etc.,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  are  admirably 
illustrated.  The  photographs  reproduced  by  Herr  Otto  Mente  m 
illustration  of  rapid  photography  at  night  are  particularly  fine 
examples  of  a  most  difficult  branch  of  work.  Those  who  read  German 
and  wish  to  obtain  a  handsome  volume  containing  much  of  both 
technical  and  pictorial  interest  cannot  do  better  than  select  the 
"  Deutscher  Camera  Almanach."  It  is  issued  at  a  price  of  4  mk.  53 
in  art  paper  covers,  or  5  mk.  50  in  linen  binding. 

Portraits  of  the  Ktno. — Messrs.  Hood  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Bride 
Works,  Middlesbrough,  send  us  a  specimen  of  a  portrait  of  King 
George  V.  which  they  are  issuing  in  12  by  9  size  on  mount  16  by  11. 
The  reproduction  is  done  in  Messrs.  Hood's  "  Poynter "  full-tone 
process,  and  is  a  handsome  and  effective  piece  of  printing.  Com- 
plete, with  silk  suspension  cord,  and  the  King's  name  and  croivn 
blocked  in  gold  underneath  the  portrait,  the  retail  price  is  Is.,  and 
the  portrait  is  worthy  the  attention  of  photographers  and  photo- 
graphic dealers,  by  whom  it  may  be  obtained  from  Alessrs.  Hjpj 
at  trade  prices. 

1   »   I 

OtTB  New  Zealand  Coxtkmporart,  the  Christchurch  "  Weekly 
Press,"  in  its  issue  of  Xovember  23  last',  devotes  considerable  space 
to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Herbert  G.  Pouting,  F.R.G.S.,  photographer 
to  the  British  Antarctic  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Scott,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Ponting  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  photographic  work  in  the  various  countries  he  has  visited. 
Several  of  Mr.  Ponting's  well-known  pictures  of  scenes  and  incidents 
in  China  and  Japan  are  reproduced,  together  with  a  new  portrait  of 
himself,  specially  taken  for  the  purpose  by  the  "  Weekly  Press." 


Deu)  i))aterial$t  ^c 


"Mimosa"  Cariion  Skpia  Tonkr. — In  reference  to  the  review  jt 
this  one-solution  sepia  toner  in  our  issue  of  November  26  last,  we 
are  asked  by  the  vendor,  Mr.  C.  A.  Rudowsky,  to  supplement  the 
directions  for  the  pr^aration  of  the  bisulphite  bath  used  after 
the  toning  operation.  The  bath  is  prepared  from  a  stock  bisulphite 
solution  made  up  as  follows  ;— 

A.  Soda  sulphite     125  gms.     ...    4^  ozs. 

Water       400  ccs.       ...  13    ozs. 

B.  Water       ' 100  ccs.      ...     ^  ozs. 

Sulphuric  acid,  conct 15  ccs.      ...      i  oz. 

When  cool,  mix  the  B  solution  with  A,  using  1  oz.  of  the  mixture 
to  20  ozs.  of  water  in  preparing  the  bisulphite  bath  for  the 
"  Mimosa  "  toning  process. 

The  same  bisulphite  stock  bath  is  likewise  used  in  preparing  the 
acid  fixing  bath  for  the  "  Verotype  "  carbon  gaslight  paper,  80  to 
100  ccs.  being  used  per  1,000  ccs.  of  bath,  or  4  ozs.  per  40  ozs. 
«  •  I 

Deu)  JlppardtuSt  $c* 

The  Westminiter  Enlar^gf  Arc  Lamp.  Made  by  the  West- 
mioster  Engineering  Co.,  I>td.,  Victoria  Boad,  Willesden 
Junction,  London,  N.W. 

A  most  practical  and  convenient  lamp  for  the  optical  or  enlarging 
lantern  has  been  introduced  by  the  Westminster  Company  in  the 
form  shown  in  the  illustration.  As  will  be  seen,  the  lamp  is  of 
the  enclosed  type,  of  which  the  Westminster  Company  have  long 
been  specialist  manufacturers.     The  carbons  are  arranged  at  right 


angles,  thus  giving  a  powerful  light  of  the  kind  best  suited  for 
effective  use  in  an  optical  system  such  as  that  of  the  enlarging 
lantern.  The  lamp  stands  7  in.  in  height,  on  a  base  4  in.  by  5  in., 
so  that  it  can  be  employed  in  practically  any  lantern,  and  without 
exception  in  the  enlarging  lanterns  on  the  market.  The  current 
is  obtained  from  the  ordinary  electric  current  supply,  the  plug, 
supplied  with  the  lamp,  being  fitted  into  the  ordinary  holder  of 
the  standard  size.  The  resistance  supplied  with  the  lamp  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  latter,  and,  the  connections  having  been 
made,  the  light  is  started  first  by  feeding  the  horizontal  carbon 
forward  until  its  end  is  just  over  the  centre  of  the  lower  carbon, 
and  then  winding  up  the  latter  until  it  momentarily  touches  the 
upper  carbon.  On  bringing  down  the  lower  carbon  by  means  of  the 
large  milled  head  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  drawing,  the  arc 
is  made,  and  may  be  examined  through  a  piece  of  coloured  glass 
in  order  to  ensure  its  being  of  the  right  shape.  It  should  "bow  " 
out  away  from  the  operating  handles.  If  it  "  bows "  the  other 
way,  the  lamp  is  wrongly  connected.  These  simple  directions, 
supplemented  by  the  hints  given  by  the  makers  with  each  lamp, 
are  all  that  is  sufficient  for  practical  work,  and  from  a  trial  of 
the  lamp  we  can  assure  our  readers  that,  like  the  other  manufac- 
tures of  the  Westminster  Company,  it  is  a  thoroughly  well  made 
and  workmanlike  tool,  providing  an  ideal  illuminant  for  the  enlarg- 
ing or  optical  lantern,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proving  of  frequent 
service  in  taking  off  odd  prints  from  small  negatives  on  printing- 
out  or  other  daylight  papers.  The  mechanism  of  the  lamp  allows 
of  its  running  without  attention  for  half  an  hour,  but  the  neces- 
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sary  adjustment  of  the  arc  is  done  in  an  instant  by  means  of 
working  parts  which  are  free  from  liability  to  derangement.  Com- 
plete with  resistance,  connecting  cable,  and  plug,  the  price  of  the 
whole  outfit  is  £2  lOs.,  not  a  large  sum  for  an  instrument  of  this 
power  and  workmanship. 

The  Busch  Special  Reflex  and  New  Big-Telar  I.ens.  Made 
by  the  Emil  Busch  Optical  Company,  35,  Charles  Street, 
Hatton  Oarden,  B.C. 

The  Busch  Co.  liave  introduced  a  new  series  of  the  well-known 
Bis-Telar  lens,  which  includes  lenses  of  longer  focus  than  those 
originally  available.  The  New  Series  II.  A  includes  two  lenses, 
No.  1  of  24  inches  focal  length,  and  requiring  only  7  inches  camera 
extension,  and  No.  2  of  40  inches  focal  length  and  11|  inches  camera 
extension,  both  of  full  aperture  /■/9.  This  series  has  been  designed 
especially  for  balloon  and  aeroplane  work,  in  which  long  focus, 
coupled  with  very  short  extension,  is  an  eminently  desirable  feature. 
No.  1  lens,  which  is  the  one  submitted  to  us,  is  designed  to  cover 
a  quarter-plat«,  and  its  price  in  ordinary  iris  mount  is  £18.  It  is 
mounted  in  a  focussing  jacket  for  use  in  the  special  reflex  camera, 
the  weight  and  bulk  of  which,  of  course,  is  proportionately  di- 
minished by  the  absence  of  bellows  and  focussing  arrangements. 
The  complete  outfit  of  reflex  and  lens  is,  in  fact,  extraordinarily 
compact  and  light,  and  it  should  be  just  as  serviceable  in  nature 
photography  as  in  aviation  and  balloon  work.  The  camera  has  a 
well  designed  hood  that  opens  and  closes  very  readily,  and  is  also 
fitted  with  a  mirror  that  enables  the  operator  to  focus  when  looking 
horizontally.  This  mirror  is  not  above  the  hood  but  inside  it,  and 
the  image  is  observed  through  an  opening  in  the  back  of  the  hood 
— a  very  convenient  arrangement  in  practice.  For  focussing . 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  looking  vertically  down  the  hood,  the  back 
opening  is  closed  by  a  flap,  and  the  mirror  is  raised  up  out  of  the 
way.  Another  special  feature  of  the  camera  is  the  fact  that  setting 
the  shutter  to  time  automatically  raises  the  camera  mirror  out  of  the 
way.  The  price  of  the  camera,  with  lens  and  three  slides,  is 
£33  ISs.,  and  the  instrument  is  an  eminently  serviceable  outfit  for 
extra  long  focus  work.  The  workmanship  is,  of  course,  of  the  best, 
and  the  design  thoroughly  reliable,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
apparatus  designed  by  the  Busch  Company.  Naturalists  would  be 
well  advised  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  this  camera,  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  eminently  well  suited  to  their  requirements. 

CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Tr.*de  I'rintixo,  B>rc. — A  price  list  of  trade  work  reaches  us  from 
J.  Asquith,  Prospect  Works,  Eccleshill,  Bradford,  from  whom  it  is 
obtainable  post  free.  Mr.  Asquith  states  his  readiness  to  execute 
any  small  order  at  the  list  price,  paying  carriage  in  this  instance 
as  an  inducement  to  professional  photographers  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  reliability  of  his  work. 

Second-Hasd  Apparatus.— a  sixteen-page  list  of  bargains  in 
second-hand  apparatus  reaches  us  from  the  City  Sale  and  Exchange, 
26  and  28,  King's  Road,  Sloane  Square,  W.  It  includes  hand- 
cameras,  lenses,  and  field  and  stand  cameras. 


BUBOLAKT  DJ  BoNj)  SxREKT—In  a  raid  committed  on  the  premises 
at  the  corner  of  Bond  Street  and  Piccadilly  on  Tuesday  night  in  last 
week  the  photographic  studio  of  Messrs.  Foukham  and  Banfield  was 
opened,  and  .  sum  of  about  £15  stolen  from  a  desk,  which  was  prised 
open.  ^ 

k  ^u"-  ^""■"■"^'''•■'C.  founded  by  Quintin  Hogg  in  1882,  is  being  re- 
built m  1911  at  a  cost  of  £90,000.  This  rebuilding  und  w^  [n- 
augurated  by  a  grant  of  £20,000  from  the  London  County  CouncH 

"^^TJJ^''^  !"™  ''''  ^'^-^  ^''~^^-'  FoundaUo!;^  The 
£60^  needed  to  complete  the  fund  has  been  subscribed  and  pro- 

^nstitutiln-  '  ""f  ",'■***'•  '™"ds  intimately  associated  with  the 

mstitution  as  a  memorial  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VH  who 
through  h.s  whole  reign,  showed  deep  and  suslained  interest 'in  th; 
thrEmnr"  ""7' •'t-l'-P"-"*  of  his  youthful  subject*  th  oughout 
the  Empire,  and  by  h.s  personal  efforts  secured  for  his  countfv  an 


roeetingsjr^  Societies* 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 

FeIDAT,  JiHHAET   20. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    Social  Evening. 
Camainim  Photographic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Nottingham  Camera  Club.     "  Noctona  Gaslight  Printing.      A.  W.  (ireen. 
Birkeuliead  Photographic  Association.     "Noctona  Gaslight  Printing.       A.  WeDB. 
Loughboro'   Photographic  Society.     "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak.       W.  i. 

Slater. 

Hovxx^Y,   Januabt  23. 
Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Bromoil  Praotioe. 
Leek  Photographic    Society.    "  Colombo  and  Back."    G.  C.  Wardle. 
Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.    "Oiobrome."    A.  Thomas.         „    „   „ 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.        "  Enlarged  Negatives,      t,.  U. 

Down. 
Cleveland  Camera  Club.     "Autotype  Carbon."    N.  Bunting. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    Lecturette  Competition. 
Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.    "  In  and  Around  Lugano.       B.  A. 

Kenny. 
Wallasey  Amateur  Photographic  Society.      "Tramps  Abroad  with  a    Kodak. 

W.  P.  Slater. 

TCESDAT,    JaNUABT    2i. 

Eoyal  Photographic  Society.    "The  Photography  of  Spectra,  with  Notes  on  the 

New  F6ry  Spectrograph."    F.  Stanley. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    The  Thames  Colour  Plate  Demonstration. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.    "Ozobrome."    W.  H.  Womersley. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.     "  Criticism  of  Members'  Lantern  Slides."    Godfrey 

Biugley. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    Koyal  Photographic  Society's  Affiliation  Slides. 
Worthing  Camera  Club.     Exhibition  of  the  B.P.S  Affiliation  Prize  Winning  and 

Selected  Prints,  with  Slides  and  Criticisms  by  Walter  Morgan. 
St.  Helens  Camera  Club.    "  The  Latest  Wellington  Specialities."    H.  Wade. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.     "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak." 

W.  P.  Slater. 

Wkdbesbat,  Janoart  25. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  Night  Photography."    J.  Keane  and  S.  J.  Tayler. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     A.P.  Prize  Slides. 
G.E.B.  Mechanics'  Institution,  Stratford,  Photographic   Section.     Lecture  and 

Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides.    Tliornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 
Partick  Camera  Club.    "  How  and  Why  in  Photography."    Burroughs  Wellcome. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.    Third  Lantern  Slide  Coinpetitiou. 
Coventry  Photographic  Club.    "  Flower  Photography  by  Artificial  Light."    E. 

Seymour. 
South   Suburban  Photographic  Society.     "Mounting  and  Passe-Partout."    J.   C. 

Spuigiu. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     "  Negative  Making."    W.  Bruce  Mount. 
South  Essex  Camera  Club.     "  Bromide  Enlarging."    J.  W.  Adamson. 
Acton  Photographic  Society.     "Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    A.W.Green. 
Ilkeston  Arts  Club.     "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."     W.  P.  Slater. 

Thoesdat,  Jandaet  26. 
Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.    "  Home-Made  Photographic  Appliances.'* 

Mr.  Gadsceu. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  "  An  Informal  Talk  on  Portraiture. " 

Furley  Lewis.  Esq. 
Oldham  Photographic  Society.   Monthly  Meeting  and  Members'  Slides. 
Bodley,  Parsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    Members'  Night. 
Loudon   and   Provincial   Photographic    Association.      "  Finishing  Photographic 

Prints."    W.  B.  Stretton. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.     "  Lantern  Slide  Making  by  Contact."    A.  E. 

Cope. 
Nottingham  Camera  Club.     "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."     W.  F.  Slater. 


ROYAL    PHOTOCiRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  January  17,  the  President,  Lord  Bedesdale, 
in  the  chair. 

A  paper  and  demonstration  on  high-power  photomicrograpliy  were 
given  by  Mr.  Max  Poser,  of  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss.  Mr.  Poser  laid 
special  stress  on  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  arc  used  as  the  illu- 
minant  in  photomicrographic  work.  He  showed  on  the  screen  the 
wrong  form  of  crater  produce<l  by  too  close  proximity  of  the  car- 
bons. Although  the  arc  was  an  almost  ideal  illuminant,  yet  satis- 
factory work  in  high-power  pliotomicrography  might  be  done  with 
the  limelight,  acetylene,  incaJidescent  gas,  or  even  an  oil  lamp.  Mr. 
Poser  proceeded  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  illumination  in  photomiciographic  work,  and  dealt  also  with  the 
use  of  filters  specially  fitted  for  various  types  of  subject.  After  a 
brief  discussion  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer. 


THE  OPTICAL  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Optical  Society,  held  at  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  W.,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  S.  D. 
Chalmers  presiding,  Mr.  T.  Smith  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Results 
of  Some  Tests  of  Photographic  Shutters  at  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory."  The  results  showed  a  considerable  percentage  of  error, 
both  in  regard  to  focal-plane  and  between-lens  shutters,  and  Mr. 
Smith  said  it  was  evident  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
investigation  as  to  the  suitability  of  brakes  of  various  types  for 
shutters,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such 
investigations.  In  regard  to  focal-plane  shutters,  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  question  of  granting  a  certificate  if  the  efficiency  at  hi^fh 
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speed  Wiis  under  50  per  cent,  and  there  were,  of  course,  other  con- 
ditions that  had  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  markings  of  the  speeds.  To 
improve  shutters  at  higli  speeds  meant  increase  in  the  spring  tension 
or  reduction  of  the  separation  between  plate  and  blind,  and  he  thought 
special  effort  should  bo  made  to  increa.se  the  spring  tension  and  so 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  blind.  An  advantage  beyond  the  increase 
of  speed  by  this  means  would  be  the  lessening  of  distortion,  due  to 
consecutive  exposure  of  various  parts  of  the  plate.  One  of  the  mof>t 
noticeable  differences  in  the  two  sets  of  shutters — the  between-lens 
and  the  focal-plane — was  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  exposure  that 
could  be  obtained.  Although  in  the  fooal-plane  one  could  retain  an 
object  moving  fa.ster  than  was  possible  with  the  between-lens  without 
showing  any  appreciable  blurring,  yet  in  the  focal-plane  there  would 
be  under-exposure  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  with  the 
between-lens.  At  the  lowest  .speeds  the  between-lens  gave  as  much  as 
twenty  times  as  long  an  exposure  as  that  obtainable  with  the  focal- 
plane.  One  of  the  tests  proposed  to  be  instituted  as  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  laboratory  was  to  have  shutters  deposited  and 
tested  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  as  regards  temperature,  etc.,  and 
tested  at  regular  intervals,  subjecting  the  shutters  to  regular  use,  so 
that  effects  of  wear  and  tear  could  be  ascertained.  He  had  not,  so 
far,  had  any  shutters  sent  in  for  these  tests  to  be  carried  out,  but  he 
thought  it  was  quite  likely  that  in  the  near  future  tests  would  be 
supported  on  these  lines.  He  hoped  to  get  makers  to  send  them  in 
and  extend  the  period  of  tests  over  possibly  twelve  months,  and  he 
also  hoped  to  get  the  makers  to  give  permission  to  publish  the  results, 
which  would  be  of  great  intereit  to  the  general  photographer.  Witii 
regard  to  the  proportionality  of  th3  exposure  with  focal-plane 
shutters,  the  diagrams  which  he  had  secured  showed  that  the  width 
of  opening  with  a  definite  spring  tension  was  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  exposure  obtained.  Unfortunately,  some  manufacturers 
did  not  appear  to  have  realised  this,  and  the  marked  speeds  gave 
results  which  were  based  upon  almost  any  law  but  this.  It  quite 
frequently  happened  that  a  maker  would  have  a  slit  opening  of, 
say,  iO  centimetres  for  a  particular  speed,  and  when  he  reduced  it  tc 
1  centimetre,  instead  of  expecting  to  get  an  exposure  of  one-tenth  a.s 
long,  which  was  what  he  did  obtain,  for  some  reason  or  oth^r  he 
marked  his  speed  as  one-fiftieth  of  what  it  was  before.  It  was  owing 
to  practices  of  this  kind  that  the  markings  of  focal-plane  shutters  as 
well  as  of  between-lens  shutters  were  made  unreliable.  There  was 
some  excuse  for  a  man  making  wrong  markings  upon  the  between- 
lens  shutter,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  think  of  anything  which 
would  mitigate  the  offence  of  incorrectly  marking  the  speeds  oC 
focal-plane  shutters.  At  the  extremes  of  speed  the  better  class  of 
between-lens  shutters  was  good  in  results,  but  on  change  from  one 
speed  to  another  error,  more  or  less  marked,  occurred.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  range 
from  1-lOOth  to  l-25th.  In  the  cheaper  shutters  the  tendency  was  for 
the  highest  speeds  to  be  the  same  as  the  intermediate. 


Southampton  Camera  Clitb. — Mr.  F.  S.  Albert  gave  a  very  in- 
structive demonstration  at  the  Club's  headquarters  on  Monday  last 
(the  16th  inst.)  on  the  Leto  Co.'s  "  Boardoid  Photography."  He 
fully  explained  the  method  of  leaving  a  broad  border  round  the  print 
by  m;isking  and  then  plate-marking  with  the  Leto  plate-marker, 
which  new  method  of  finishing  prints  not  only  enhanced  their  pic- 
torial value,  but  formed  a  very  artistic  novelty,  which  is  appre- 
ciated by  every  photographer.  Mr.  Albert  also  described  the  new 
titling  method  for  negatives  and  prints,  which  he  said  wag  far  more 
fimple  than  the  old  method  of  reversed  printing  or  rubber  stamp. 


Commerciail  Si  £cgai  Intelligence* 

Eastman  Kodak  Compan-t  of  New  Jersey. — The  Directors  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey  have  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  Common  stock  of  the  company,  pay- 
able on  March  1  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
on  January  31.  The  usual  quarterlv  dividends  will  be  paid  on 
April  1. 

Legal  Notices. — ^The  first  meeting  of  creditors  of  James  Hawke 
Moody,  photographer,  20,  Tanygroes  Street,  Port  Talbot,  lately 
residing  and  carrying  on  business  at  High  Street,  Aberavon,  Olam., 


was  held  at  Swansea  on  January  12.  The  statement  of  affairs  showed 
gross  liabilities  £363,  of  which  £360  was  expected  to  rank  ;  assets 
£18,  and  a  deficiency  of  £341  odd.  Failure  was  attributed  to  the 
debtor  failii>,g  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of  his  premises  in 
Aberavon  ;  loss  of  Christmas  trade  in  1909  through  alterations  to 
premises  by  landlord ;  having  to  give  up  premises,  and  expenses 
incurred  in  getting  other  premises  which  were  suitable.  The  matter 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 

The  partnership  between  George  Wallace  Cooper,  Harry 
Humphries,  and  Philip  John  Cooper,  carrying  on  business  as 
technical  photographers,  71,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.. 
under  the  style  of  Cooper  and  Humphries,  hag  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  All  debts  due  to  and  owing  by  the  late  firm  will 
be  received  and  paid  by  G.  W.  Cooper  and  H.  Humphries. 

NEW    COMPANIES. 
MtNiATtJiiES,  Ltd. — ^This  company  was  registered  with  a  capital 
of  £500  in  £1  shares.     Objects :   To  carry  on  the  business  of  photo- 
graphers, miniature  makers,  artists,  etc.     Registered  by  N.  Oppen- 
heimer,  1,  Finsbury  Square,   E.C.     Private  company. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes. 


"  Nyte-Lyte  "  Weekly  Postc.\ud  Competition. — The  cash  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  "  Nyte-Lyte"  postcard  sent  in  during  the 
week  January  9-16  has  been  awarded  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co., 
Soho  Square,  W.,  to  W.  E.  Sherlock,  3,  Old  Market  Place,  Grimsby. 

The  Aebooraph  Co.  write : — "  Owing  to  somewhat  extensive 
structural  alterations  of  our  premises.  43,  Holborn  Viaduct,  some 
of  our  friends  appear  to  have  got  the  impression  that  we  are  re- 
moving. We  should  therefore  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  allow 
us  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that,  in  fact,  we  have  re- 
newed the  lease  and  are  improving  the  show-room  and  offices." 

JIiixiciPAL  Group  Photograph.s. — Apropos  of  the  suggestion  in 
a  recent  leading  article  that  photographers  should  keep  before  them 
the  opportunities  for  preparing  corporation  and  other  groups  during 
the  present  Coronation  year,  the  following  from  the  "  Newcastle 
Chronicle"  will  show  that  municipal  bodies  themselves  are  likely 
to  be  in  readiness  for  such  proposals  : — • 

"  A  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  Corpora- 
tion was  held  yesterday,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson).  Councillor  Rowo  called  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  f^ct  that  there  had  not  been  prepared  photo- 
graphs of  members  of  the  City  Council  since  the  late  Queen's 
Diamond  Jubilee  year.  He  therefore,  moved  that  steps  be  taken  to 
obtain  photographs  of  the  present  members,  so  that  they  could  be 
placed  in  the  committee  room,  beside  the  last  group,  taken  in  1897. 
The  motion  was  adonted." 

The  Emil  Bcsch  Optical  Company's  New  Premises. — The  exten- 
sive new  building,  recently  erected  at  35,  Charles  Street,  Hatton 
Garden,  E.C,  affords  accommodation  not  only  for  the  increased  need 
of  the  firm  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  holding  and  showing  a 
larger  stock  of  their  well-known  proprietary  goods,  but  also  provide  j 
easy  facilities  for  future  extension.  The  new  premises  consist  of  a 
ground  floor,  on  which  are  the  general  offices,  stock-room,  and  work- 
shop, three  upper  flooA  devoted  to  show-rooms,  general  warehouses. 
etc.,  and  a  basement  used  for  packing  and  despatching  purposes, 
whilst  at  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  garden  roof,  commanding  a  wido 
view  of  London,  which  gives  ample  opportunities  for  the  testing  of 
such  instruments  as  telescopes  and  binoculars.  There  are  many 
interesting  exhibits  in  the  show-room  illustrating  the  capabiliti(.s 
of  the  various  optical  and  photographic  apparatus  manufactured  by 
the  firm,  which  would  well  repay  a  visit  from  any  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing goods  of  this  description. 

Newc\stle  PHOTaoRAPH>:R's  Specialty. — The  following  appears  in 
the  "Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle": — 

"  During  recent  years  many  wonderful  specimens  of  the  photo 
graphic  art  have  been  introduced  by  prominent  photographic  firms 
in  the  country,  but  the  most  recent  production  of  .lames  Bacon  and 
Sons,  the  well-known  high-class  photographers  in  Northumberland 
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Street,  Newcastle,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  ever  placed  upon 
the  market.  Their  latest  orodnction  is  not  the  new  photogiaphy 
of  old,  but  really  '  new  photography,'  and  success  has  only  been 
obtained  after  vears  of  experiments  and  hard  labour,  and  the  spend- 
ing of  a  large  amount  of  money.  Our  representative  was  yesterday 
shown  some  beautiful  specimens  of  James  Bacon  and  Sons'  new 
'silver  point'  prints,  as  the  new  type  of  photograph  has  been 
termed.  They  are  of  the  platinotype  kind,  but  printed  on  a  paper 
with  a  fine  surface  specially  prepared  by  James  Bacon  and  Sons. 
The  background  to  the  photograph  is  pure  white,  thus  enabling  the 
object  to  stand  out  as  a  thing  of  life.  They  are  of  beautiful  tone, 
and  the  skin  textures  and  the  drapery  are  brought  out  so  finely 
and  clearly  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  produced  before.  In  the  old  style  of  photographs,  when  a 
profile  was  taken,  the  face  seemed  to  '  run  into  '  the  background,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  on  a  photograph  of  the  '  silver  point  '  type ;  it 
stands  out  in  fine  relief." 

The  Sincl.ur  Sirnpost.— The  first  issue  of  a  little  monthly 
circular,  published  by  Messra.  James  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  54, 
Haymarket.  London,  S.W.,  reaches  our  table,  and  we  hasten  to  wish 
it  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  an  aspiration  which  is  unnecessary  as 
long  as  it  maintains  the  interest  and  character  which  mark  this 
first  (January)  number.  The  success  which  has  marked  the  business 
policv  of  Mr.  Sinclair  of  supplying  photographic  requisites  of 
proved  reliability  is  one  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  applaud 
many  times  in  the  past.  The  Sinclair  "  Signjrost  "  further  carries 
out  the  aims  of  its  publishers  by  providing  the  photographic  worker 
with  useful  hints  and  advice  on  current  processes  and  equipment 
therefor.  Naturally,  the  text  deals  with  apparatus  or  materials 
in  the  sale  of  which  Messrs.  Sinclair  are  interested,  but  it  is  none 
the  worse,  but  all  the  better,  for  this.  Thus,  in  this  issue  we  find 
an  article  on  the  new  "  N.S."  non  focal-plane  reflex,  on  landscape 
photography  in  winter,  in  which  the  use  of  a  Wratten  light-filter 
in  conjunction  with  a  Sinclair  lena-hood  is  recommended,  on  brilliant 
negatives  in  the  camera,  on  maintaining  and  testing  the  temperature 
of  the  developer,  together  with  brief  notes  and  reviews  of  new 
apparatus,  materials,  and  books.  Long  life,  say  we,  to  the  Sinclair 
"Signpost."  which  we  know  will  prove  a  real  help  to  every  serious 
photographer.  The  monthly  number  may  be  received  regularly  by 
any  photographic  worker  sending  his  name  and  address  to  Messrs. 
Sinclair. 

The  Scotti.sh  FfDKR.\Tio.N  MEtjriNO. — The  annual  general  meetin;; 
of  the  Scottish  Federation  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  Saturday,  when 
Mr.  Vaness  C.  Baird,  vice-president,  presided  over  a  large  attendance. 
The  reports  of  the  various  sections  were  submitted  and  approved. 
An  item  of  interest  was  the  statement  that  "  The  Secretary's  Letter," 
which  had  been  issued  as  an  independent  publication  lor  seven  years, 
was  now  to  form  part  of  a  Scottish  photographic  monthly  to  be 
issued  in  February  by  a  firm  of  publishers.  The  Council  had,  how- 
ever, made  arrangements  so  that  this  would  be  sent  to  the  societies 
in  lieu  of  "  The  Secretary's  Letter."  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
a  loss  on  the  year's  working  ;  but  the  Federation  ha«  a  satisfactory 
balance  at  its  credit. 

An  invitation  to  hold  the  1912  Salon  in  Perth  having  been  accepted, 
it  was  decided  to  leave  the  office  of  president  and  also  two  councillor- 
ships  vacant — the  Council  to  till  them  up  when  arrangements  in 
connection  with  the  next  Salon  made  it  convenient.  Office-bearers 
were  then  elected  a«  follows: — Vice-president*,  W.  H.  Wilson  (Glas- 
gow Southern)  and  R.  Marshall  (Grangemouth) ;  secretary,  John  B. 
Maclachlan  (Blairgowrie  and  District);  treasurer,  Arch.  Campbell 
(Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland);  portfolio  secretary,  J.  D.  Ross 
(Brechin) ;  lantern-slide  secretary,  R.  Telfer  (Wiehaw) ;  auditors,  J. 
Murdoch,  C.A.,  and  R.  C.  Thomson;  council,  Henry  Douglas  (Perth- 
ehire),  Vaness  C.  Baird  (Dundee),  R.  Milne  (Paisley),  G.  D.  Mac- 
dougald  (Dund€«),  O.  Cleland  (Leith),  R.  B.  Penman  (Midlothian), 
and  R.  Thomson  (Midlothian). 

During  the  past  year  the  Glasgow  Federated  Societies  have  been 
meeting  informally,  and  power  was  given  to  societies  conveniently 
situated  to  form  themselves  into  district  councila  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  Federation  and  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
said  *«cieties. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  Council  to  arrange  an  excursion  during  the 
season. 


The  result  of  the  lantern-slide  competition  was  announced.  -  Four 
hundred  slides  had  been  entered— 18  society  entries  and  66  indivi- 
dual associates'  entries  outside  the  sets.  The  Coates  Challenge  Plaque 
was  gained  by  Queen's  Park  (last  year's  holders)  with  37  points ; 
Paisley  second  with  34,  and  Aberdeen  third  with  32.  For  fourth 
place  Glasgow  Southern,  Alierdeen  Art,  Grangemouth,  and  Dundee 
tied  with  31  points.  The  first  prize  in  the  associates'  competition 
(three  slides)  was  won  by  B.  B.  Martin  (Dundee),  10  points ;  2,  3,  and 
4  equal— R.  K.  Holmes  (associate),  Johnston  (Aberdeen),  and  John 
Kelso  (Paisley).  Already  the  slides  had  been  booked  by  twenty 
societies. 

Thk  Scottish  S.ilon.- The  eighth  Scottish  National  Salon  has  now 
closed,  and  it«  success  is  a  decided  commendation  of  the  work  of  the 
Salon  Committee,  a  tribute  to  the  growing  progress  of  and  public 
interest  in  photography,  a  proof  that  the  exhibition  is  ba«ed  on  right 
lines  ;  and  a  confutation  of  the  time-honoured  belief  that  the  Scot  is 
peculiarly  aggressive  in  his  hunt  for  the  elusive  bawbee — for  be  it 
known  that  no  prizes  are  offered,  the  exhibitors  send  in  their  exhibits 
on  the  prospect  of  receiving  the  honour  of  hanging. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that,  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  work  shown,  the  Salon  is  the  best  of  this  series — a  series  that 
has  made  photographers  in  all  parts  take  seriously  Scotland's  claim 
for  recognition  in  the  realms  of  pictorial  photography. 

The  conditions  allowed  no  admission  charge,  but  even  when  that  is 
taken  into  account,  the  attendances  are  noteworthy,  if  not  pheno- 
menal. During  the  three  weeks  it  was  open,  the  attendance,  checked 
by  the  gallery  officials,  was  over  30,000. 

The  -Art  Union,  engineered  by  Mr.  Milne,  of  Paisley  fame,  sold 
£100  15s'.  worth  of  tickets.  This  was  no  doubt  much  contributed  to 
by  the  offers  of  reward,  made  by  enthusiastic  associates  of  the 
Scottish  Federation  (the  promoting  body).  One  gentleman,  who 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  offered  a  picture  from  a  previous  Salon 
for  every  one  who  sold  four  (5s.)  books  of  tickets.  The  result  of  his 
offer  has  no  doubt  astonished  himself,  as  he  ha-s  forty  pictures  io 
supply  to  these  earnest  sellers.  Messrs.  Blair,  Carlyle,  Ferguson, 
Orr,  and  Whitehead  offered  ten  pictures  to  the  societies  that  sold  the 
most  tickets.  These  were  gained  by  (in  the  order  named)  Glasgow 
Southern  (£17  19s.  6d.).  Paisley,  Queen's  Park,  Cowlairs,  Mid- 
lothian, Kinning-Park,  Dundee,  Monklande  (Airdrie),  Shotts,  and 
Glasgow  Eastern  Co-operative ;  the  total  amount  sold  by  these 
societies  being  £56  16s.  6d.  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitehead  offered  one  of 
his  pictures  to  the  lady  who  sold  most.  This  was  gained  by  Miss 
P.  H.  Turner  (Glasgow  Southern)  with  44 ;  she  was  closely  followed 
by  five  ladies  with  40  each. 

£85  10s.  was  allocated  into  88  prizes,  won  as  follows  :  — Prize  value 
£5  5s.,  W.  Dickie,  Ayr;  £3  3s.  (2)  Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  Bart., 
LL.D.,  James  Reid,  Glasgow;  £2  2s.  (3),  Mary  Martin,  Harthill ; 
E.  M.  Morris,  Glasgow;  J.  W.  Nelson,  Glasgow;  30s.  (4),  Robert  G. 
Kennedy,  Ibrox ;  James  Peacock,  Glasgow ;  W.  Louis  PrimrosC; 
Glasgow;  James  Taylor,  Perth;  £1  Is.  (33),  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Scott  Dickson,  K.C. ;  John  Black,  Glasgow  ;  W.  Bryce,  PoUokshaws  ; 
Thomas  Calder,  Ibrox ;  Violet  Cuthbertson,  Cambuslang ;  Robert 
Dickie,  Ayr ;  W.  A.  Dickson,  Greenock ;  James  Frame,  Hamilton ; 
Wm.  Frew,  Glasgow ;  Andrew  Graham,  Melrose ;  Frank  Havord, 
Springburn  ;  James  Hogg,  Renton ;  Ion  C.  B.  Jamieson,  Bo'ness ; 
Agnes  W.  Kelso,  Paisley;  W.  Kilgour,  Glasgow;  J.  Lawson,  Ibrox; 
D.  Linngair,  Selkirk;  C.  McDonald,  Crossmyloof;  Robert  McPhun, 
Glasgow ;  H.  C.  Moodie,  Alloa  ;  M.  Morrison,  Glasgow ;  0.  S.  Orr, 
Edinburgh  ;  T.  A.  Palfrey,  Alva  ;  George  Ramsay,  Dundee  ;  M.  Reid, 
Paisley  ;  Wm.  Ritchie,  Glasgow  ;  S.  Robertson  (two  prizes).  Gla^ow  ; 
Mrs.  Roseburgh,  Galashiels ;  ilary  J.  G.  Sheret,  Aberdeen ;  J. 
Spence,  Ibrox ;  Robert  Ure,  PoUokshields ;  John  Urquhart,  Paisley  ; 
15s.  (15),  John  Alexander,  Bearsden ;  Wm.  Barrowman,  Muirkirk ; 
R.  B.  Cairuthers,  Glasgow ;  D.  Fraser,  Crossmyloof ;  D.  Forsyth, 
Elgin;  John  Graham,  Shettleston;  A.  Kennedy,  Glasgow;  M.  C. 
McAuslan,  Helensburgh ;  Grace  A.  McKenzie,  Govan ;  Richard 
McKenzie,  Govan;  Dr.  Milne,  Aberdeen;  W.  S.  Morren,  Cathcart; 
T.  W.  Smith,  Huddersfield ;  Mary  Waddell,  Jordanhill ;  Nellie 
Wilson,  Langside ;  10s.  6d.  (30),  A.  Brown,  Oambuslang ;  .lohn  Car- 
michael,  Glasgow;  E.  Chapman,  Leeds;  Evaline  J.  McFeat.  Mother 
well ;  D.  Gow,  Crossmyloof ;  D.  Guthrie,  PoUokshaws ;  A.  E.  Hasse, 
Menston ;  J.  F.  Kay,  Elgin ;  Wra.  Littlejohn,  Crossmyloof ;  Mrs. 
Longmuir,  Glasgow;  R.  R.  M.  Lumgair,  Selkirk;  Wm.  D.  Lyle, 
Paisley ;  J.  Mcintosh,  Glasgow ;  Duncan  McLintock,  Paisley ;  John 
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McMillan,  Canibuslang ;  Robert  McPhee,  Shettleston ;  Robert 
Mcl'liim.  (Jlasgow;  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Alexandria;  W.  S.  Morren, 
Cathcnrt;  Thos.  Reid,  I'ottcrhill ;  T.  Richmond,  Glasgow;  James 
Ross,  Paisley;  J.  Siiyeis,  Dumbarton;  J.  G.  S.  Sproll,  Glasgow;  L. 
Stewart,  Cardenden ;  Miss  Stewart,  Largs;  Fred  W.  Hone,  Ayr; 
L.  Thomson,  Langdale ;  Robert  Wallace,  Olasgow ;  D.  Wilson, 
Govan. 

An  invitation  was  forward  at  the  annual  general  meeting  from  th.i 
Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science  (Photographic  Section)  to  hold 
the  1912  Salon  in  Perth.  Mr.  Douglas,  secretary  of  the  section, 
•explained  what  tliey  had  been  doing  m  Perth,  and  the  hivitation  was 
unanimously  accepted  and  the  inviters  thanked.  It  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  recall  that  it  was  at  a  meeting  in  Perth  in  January, 
1903,  that  the  Federation  was  formed,  and  there,  a  year  later,  the 
firs;  Salon  was  held. 


Corresponaence* 


"*.*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names   and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
■*••   Wt  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

TAXK  DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Ae  tattk  development  is  rapidly  growing  in  favour 
amongst  professional  photographers  it  may  be  of  interest  to  many 
who  have  recently  started  to  know  there  are  certain  plates  that 
will  not  develop  by  this  method,  though  giving  excellent  results 
by  the  open  dish  treatment.  I  enclose  you  the  result  of  an 
•experiment  on  my  :part,   after  having  spoilt  two  clay«'   operating. 


I'ly.  1. 
Ui^b  Development. 

I  found  these  particular  plates  sTiowed  peculiar  markings  all  over 
when  developed  by  tank,  and  at  first  blamed  myself  for  mixing 
-developer  wrongly  or  careless  manipulation.  But  when,  after  careful 
preparation,  I  hafl  a  second  lot  go  wrong,  I  had  xegretfuUy  to  go 
T'uck  to  dish  developing,  when  everything  went  quite  right. 

Finally,   I  developed   a  dozen   trial   exposures   on  three  different 


make  of   plates,    and    as  only    the   four   cf  ihe   m 
twelve   in   tank  again   dRv.-l„f,<.,l    tlieao   ma.ki.   I 


.-.3 
uke   out    of    the 


Tank  Development. 


Fig.  2. 

IMiite  ami  expo-iirc  biiiiiiitr  tn  I. 


Fig.  3. 
Tank  Development. 

fault  was  with  the  plates.    No  one,  even  the  makers,  can  explain 
the  cause  of  the  markings,  especially  the  peculiar  line  which  shows 
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in  almost  all  and  in  the  same  position.  I  am  finishing  up  the 
remainder  of  batch  with  excellent  results  by  dish  development,  and 
using  another  make  successfully  with  my  tank.  But  to  anyone 
•who  should  fall  across  the  same  trouble  it  may  save  them  time 
and  trouble  to  know  the  fault  lies  in  the  plate,  and  not  in  the  tank 
or  developer.  In  return,  I  should  certainly  be  interested  to  know 
the  cause  of  a  moat  interesting,  though  at  the  same  time  annoy- 
ing,  phenomenon. — Yours  truly,  GonuoN  Chask. 

1,  Prince's  Avenue,  Muawell  Hill,  London,  N. 
[  We  reproduce  three  of  the  negatives  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chase 
in  the  above  letter.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  exceptional  behaviour  of  the  one  lot  of  plates  in  the  tank. 
In  conversation  with  Mr.  Chase  we  learnt  that  previous  batches  of 
the  same  brand  had  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  tank.  The  eccen- 
tricity of  those  complained  of  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  defects  in  the 
substratum  on  the  plate.  We  hazard  the  suggestion  merely  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  our  readers  can  furnish  a  better  one. — Eds. 
"B.J."] 

A  PRINTING  FRAME  PAD. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  found  the  vise  of  "  Christia  lint "  for  the 
pads  of  printing  frames,  placing  the  waterproofed  side  next  the 
paper,  an  effectual  way  of  preventing  injury  to  negative  and  print 
from  a  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere.  I  was  led  to  adopt  this  from 
noticing  that  postcards  never  damaged  the  negative  or  got  stained, 
even  though  the  paper  prints  did,  and  concluded  that  the  damp  did 
not  get  through  the  card.  I  enclose  sample  that  you  may  see  how 
well  adapted  this  lint  is  for  the  purpoee. — Yours  truly, 

Thos.  Stokoe. 
Clare,  Suffolk,  , 

January  14,  1911. 


SUNDAY    WORK    IN    PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIOS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  read  "  Nimrod's  "  letter  re  Sunday  work 
and  holidays.  The  firm  I  work  for,  and  have  for  over  twelve  years, 
are,  like  good  firms,  generous  over  the  holidays.  Regarding  the 
question,  it  is  only  on  emergency  that  anyone  is  asked  to  work 
Sundays,  and  then  we  are  paid  by  the  hour,  with  two  hours  added 
for  travelling.  Thus  three  hours'  work  is  paid  as  five,  but  if  over 
seven  hours'  work,  then  only  for  the  time  actually  worked. 

Re  holidays,  so  many  days  are  given,  and  the  assistant  can  have 
them  all  at  once  or  one  or  even  half-day  at  a  time  as  it  suits. 
If  more  time  is  required  by  an  assistant  he  can  either  miss  his  pay 
or  work  overtime  without  pay. 

When  on  holidays,  the  week's  pay  is  sent  by  registered  post  free 
of  coat. 

A  good  firm  retains  its  workers,  and  these  become  experts,  and 
thus  are  able  to  turn  out  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  if  frequent 
change  is  the  rule.  If  possible,  an  afternoon  is  given  to  all  most 
weeks,  and  as  many  as  can  be  spared  naturally  select  Saturday. 

My  pay  is  not  what  I  have  received  in  past  years,  but  it  is  very 
fair  considering  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  It  is  just  over  the 
income-tax  allowance,  so  Mr.  Lloyd  George  takes  a  portion  of  my 
earnings,  and  when  one  considers  my  length  of  service  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  penny  in  excess,  especially  as  rents  are  so  high  in  London. 

In  conclusion,  if  a  man  works  on  Sunday  he  .should  be  paid  for 
his  work,  or  should  have  one  whole  day  off  in  the  week  at 
least.  But  why  not  improve  your  position  and  obtain  situations 
with  better-class  firms? 

Okb  Who  Has  SrFFKBED  bt  Scndat  Work  bttt  Nevek  Again. 


To  the  Editoni. 
Gentlemen,— Since  1907  all  employees  in  France  are  protected  by 
law  in  the  matter  of  one  day's  rest  per  week,  "  Repos  hebdomadaire." 
In  various  trades,  such  a«  cafes,  restaurants,  etc.,  this  day  c-an  be 
taken  in  rotation.  In  the  photographic  establishments,  the  day  of 
repose  is  fixed  for  Sunday  for  all  employees  except  operators  or 
aide  operators,  and  these  can  take  their  repose  in  roUtion  on  any 
other  day.  For  instance,  one  man  can  be  off  on  the  Wednesday" 
another  on  the  Friday,  but  in  a  case  where  an  operator  is  working 
on  Sunday,  a  book  or  chart  must  be  kept  with  his  name  and  day 
of    -sorUe  •  plainly  written,  as  on  tlw  "Factory  Act  Schedules'' 


in  England.  Should  an  inspector  of  labour  call  at  a  photographic 
establishment  on  Sunday  and  find  retouchers,  printers,  or  spotters 
working  under  any  circumstances  there  is  a  "  contravention,"  with, 
a  serious  penalty  for  a  second  offence.  And  with  the  chart  the 
operator's  day  can  be  verified  also. 

In  regard  to  girls  permis.sion  has  to  be  obtained  for  the  recep- 
tionist from  the  Ministre  du  Travail  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  with- 
the  demand,  the  day  replacing  Sunday  is  specified,  and  also  re- 
peated on  the  permission.  The  law  is  not  taken  full  advantage  of 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Russians,  Poles,  and  Germans  form  such  a- 
large  proportion  of  the  best  photographic  workers,  particularly  in 
Paris,  but  it  shows  that  the  French  authorities  have  recognised  that 
as  far  as  operating  is  concerned,  photographic  establishments  can 
remain  open,  and  that  photography,  the  racecourse,  the  theatre, 
the  cinematograph,  the  cafe,  football,  bicycle,  etc.,  shall  furnish 
counter-attractions  to  the  bar  on  the  day  of  the  "  populo." — Yours- 
truly,  John  Abnall. 

Paris. 


Hnswers  to  Correspondents. 

V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British' 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to   this  ensures  delay. 

%•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*.*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood- 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,   W.C. 

*.*  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge- 
of  Is.  yd.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be- 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Painting  Registered  : 

E.  Allen,  U,  Wine  Street,  Bristol. -ira^fT-Co/oTir  Pninling  of  Altar  Tomb  nf  Sir 
bdward  and  Lailii  Margaret  IIuHgcr/ord,  Farleiph  CaMe,  scmevHet,  1072. 

C.  Taylor.— Better  send  it  to  Stevens'  Auction  Rooms,  King  Street,. 
COTent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

E.  B.  R. — The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that  you  knife  out 
the  patches  and  then  retouch.  If  you  cannot  do  this  yourself  you 
could  get  the  work  done  by  an  expert  retoucher. 

J.  C.  Bar.vard. — We  are  sorry  to  find  that,  in  consequence  of  our 
paragrajih  having  stood  in  type  for  some  time,  its  wording  had  be- 
come misleading.     The  issue  was  that  for  December. 

"  Travel  and  Exploration."— Will  you  kindly  advise  me  by  whom 
"Travel  and  Exploration"  i.i  published?— S.  J.  Castur.  ' 
Witherby  and  Co.,  326,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Postcards.— Will  you  inform  me  through  your  pajjer  the  addresses- 
of  firms  who  are  making  bromide  giant  postcai-ds? — G.  C. 

See  our  advertisement  pages ;  or  the  firjns  niimed  under  "  Bro- 
mide Printmg  "  on  page  1559  of  the  "  Almanac." 

Postcard  Printing  Machinks.— Kindly  advise  me  a  machine  cost- 
ing about  £2  to  £4  for  printing  photo,  local  views,  equal  for 
turning  out  500  to  1,500  a  day,  say.  Give  several  namea  and  ad- 
dresses.— Philo. 

The  best  an.^^wer  we  can  give  you  is  to  advise  you  to  get  our  issue- 
of  February  11  last,  where  you  will  find  particulars  and  pr.'ces  of 
every  printing  machine  on  the  market. 

Cellvloid-Faced  Miniatures.- About  a  month  ago  I  had  some  littl.- 
coloured  prints  (which  I  think  were  on  celluloid)  sent  me  as  a 
sample  of  cheap  colour  work.  I  have  mislaid  the  address  of  thr 
firm  from  whom  they  came,  and  now  would  like  to  give  them  ;i 
trial.  Can  you  funiish  me  with  the  name  of  such  a  firm?— 
Fhpdk.  Macf.adybn. 

You  prolKkbly  refer  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Dorrett  an* 
Martin,  6,  Belle  Vue  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 

Studio  Blinds.— Many  thanks  for  your  valued  opinion  re  studio 
roof.     I  am  acting  on  yonr  suggestion— viz.,  plain  glass  and  shade 
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for  direct  buii.  Tlie  wires  on  wliicK  my  studio  blinds  run  seem  to 
stretch  and  sag  after  a  time,  and  light  gets  in  between  the  blinds. 
t;an  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  springs  to  keep  wirea  taut? — 
Bunds. 

The  best  arrangement  is  to  festoon  the  blinds  on  a  pair  of  parallel 
wires,  keeping  each  wire  taut  by  means  of  a  straining  hook  obtain- 
able from  any  ironmonger. 

Skpia  Toning. — I  am  herewith  enclosing  you  a  sample  of  a  very 
beautifully  toned  postcard  of  German  production.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  what  kind  of  process  this  is,  and  can 
you  tell  mo  what  toning  mixture  to  use  to  produce  approximately 
this  result.  I  wish  to  use  it  for  view  postcards.  At  present  we 
use  cither  the  ordinary  gaslight  and  also  bromide  cards  glossy. — 
Pbilo. 

This  seems  to  be  ordinary  hypo  alum  toning,  and  we  can  re- 
commend notliing  better  for  the  purpose. 

Flashlight. — We  are  asked  to  take  a  flashlight  group  of  about  250 
persons  in  a  public'  hall.  Can  you  give  us  any  hints  as  to  how 
much  and  what  powder  to  use,  and  as  to  its  disposition  ?  Wo  should 
prefer  to  use  a  Dallmeyer  10  x  8  rectilineiir  lens  at,  say,  fjlt.  We 
might  say  that  we  prefer  not  to  attempt  anything  if  there  should 
be  any  doubt  as  to  its  success.  However,  we  shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  you  may  be  pleased  to  place  at  our  disposal. — Cromkr. 
We  are  constantly  answering  queries  almost  identical  with 
yours,  and  must  refer  you  to  the  article  in  our  issue  of  October  29, 
1909,  or  to  tho  abridgement  of  it  in  the  "Almanac"  for  the 
present  year,  p.  525. 

Dkvklopkr. — In  making  up  the  following  developer  I  inadvertently 
put  in  8oz.  instead  of  8  grs.  of  bromide  of  potassium  : — ■ 

Hydroquinone  ioz. 

Melol      1  drachm. 

Sodii  sulphis    4  oz. 

Sodii  carbonate  5  oz. 

Potaes.    bromide     8  grs. 

Water  to  ,« 80  oz. 

h.  it  |)ossible  to  precipitate  this,  or  eliminate  it  in  any  other  way? 
I  shall  l>e  pleased  if  you  could  help  me  at  all,  if  it  would  not  be 
any  trouble. — E.  H.  Binning. 

There  is  no  way.  The  only  thing  is  to  make  up  the  developer 
afresh. 

Stripping. — (1)  For  what  purpose  may  negative  Ulms  be  stripped  off 
ghiss  supports?  (2)  Positive  or  transparency  films.  (3)  May  a 
stripped  film  be  preserved  without  attachment  to  new  support? 
(4)  If  80,  by  what  method  may  it  be  prepared  to  keep  flat  and  resjst 
injury  ? — Chemical. 

(1)  Usually,  to  decrease  weight,  or  obtain  a  reversed  negative.  (2) 
We  know  of  no  useful  purpose  which  is  served  in  the  caee  of  trans- 
parencies for  either  lantern  projection  or  window  decoration.  (3) 
For  practical  purposes  it  cannot ;  the  stripiied  film,  unless  strength- 
ened by  attachment  to  some  support,  rigid  or  flexible,  will  not 
withstand  much  handling.  (4)  Your  best  course  will  be  to  use  a 
me:th<Kl  described  by  Mr.  Sterry  in  "  Photography  "  for 
Februarv  4,  1908,  p.  100,  and  described  in  the  "Almanac,"  1909, 
p.  588.  ■ 

CoprBiGHT. — In  my  query  re  copyrighted  photograph  perhaps  I 
have  not  made  myself  quite  clear.  I  rendered  account  of  copy- 
right fee  to  printers  (A)  of  jxjsters,  and  was  by  them  instructed 
to  render  this  to  another  party  (B)  for  whom,  presumably,  the 
printing  was  being  done.  This  party  (B)  returned  account  to 
printer,  who  has  now  advised  m©  to  apply  to  maker  (C)  of  block 
(at  present  an  unknown  firm)  for  settlement  of  account.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  :  Are  the  printers,  or  the  maker  of  the 
block,  or  the  party  for  whom  the  work  was  done,  liable?  To 
which  of  the  parties  should  I  apply  for  payment  of  fee — lOs.  6d.  ? — 
J.  C,  Jb. 

We  should  advise  you  to  sue  the  person  responsible  for  ordering 
your  photograph  to  be  used.  Presumably  this  was  the  party  (B), 
but  in  any  case  the  printer  (A)  and  the  block-maker  (B)  are  equally, 
even  if  ignorant,  guilty  of  infringement  of  your  rights. 

DisHK.s,  KTc.— T  wish  to  paint  the  insides  of  some  large  wood  trays 
or  dishes  with  white  bath  enamel.     (1)  Do  you  think  that  tbia 


will  have  any  injurious  effect  on  an  M.Q.  bath,  fixing  bath,  alum, 
bleac:hing,  and  sulphide  baths,  and  also  vice  versa — i.e.,  will  any 
of  these  baths  quickly  destroy  the  enamel?  (2)  Is  there  any 
method   of   counteracting    the    smell    from   the   sulphide   bath? — 

ROCK-A-NOBK. 

(1)  It  is  not  a  very  lasting  protection  to  the  dishea.  Several 
coats  of  best  shellod  varnish  would  be  better.  (2)  The  working 
bath  does  not  causd  the  smell  so  much  as  the  diluted  mixture 
formed  from  drippings  from  the  prints,  and  when  the  bath  is 
poured  down  the  sink.  Tho  remedy  is  to  let  all  such  weaker 
mixtures  collect  in  a  big  jar  containing  potaas  permanganate, 
which  at  once  destroys  the  sulphide.  Some  potass  permanganate 
solution  kept  in  the  sink  will  suffice  in  many  cases. 

Arc  Light. — (1)  We  use  an  open  arc  lamp  with  a  diffusing  screen  of 
tracing  cloth  immediately  in  front.  Wo  do  not  get  pleasing 
effects ;  the  light  is  strong  enough.  Will  you  kindly  advi.se  us  how 
to  arrange.  Length  of  studio,  25ft. ;  width,  15ft. ;  floor  space  of 
lamp,  4ift.  (2)  Do  you  prefer  flash  or  spirit  vapour  lamp  for  "  at 
home"  portraiture;  also  for  groups  in  halls?  Please  state  where 
to  procure,  makes  you  advise.— Light. 

(1)  As  far  as  we  can  judge  you  appear  to  be  using  the  light 
wrongly  :  working  with  the  umbrella  reflector  made  for  the  lamp. 
it  fhould  not  be  necessary  to  use  a  diffusing  screen.  We  should 
advise  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  makers  and  obtain  a  day's  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  lamp.  We  know  the  makers  would  gladly 
help  you  in  this  way.  (2)  For  regular  work  the  flash  method  is 
undoubtedly  tho  better.  See  the  hints  on  page  525  of  the  1911 
"Almanac."  On  page  1342,  under  "Flash-lamps,"  you  will  see 
the  names  of  firms. 

Cahdon  Printer. — I  note  with  pleasure  in  the  "  B.J."  of  last  week 
the  replies  to  queries  re  situations  in  Australia.  You  would  grant 
mc  a  great  favour  if  you  will  inform  me  as  to  the  prospects  of  a 
really  good  carbon  printer  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  (1)  What 
would  be  the  chances  of  employment  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  ? 
On  the  Continent  (Europe)  and  in  the  United  States  I  am  informed 
carbon  is  very  jjopular.  Is  that  so?  (2)  Are  the  Australian  papers 
you  mention  (or  other  Colonial  or  foreign  papers,  where  advertise- 
ments for  assi.'^tajitfl  are  inserted)  obtainable  in  London?  If  so, 
please  state  where,  and  price. — Dukh.oi. 

(1)  Our  impression  is  that  carbon  work  is  less  popular  in  Aus- 
tralasia than  here.  In  Germany  it  is  largely  used,  and,  we  believe, 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  U.S.A.,  but  we  should  not  consider 
tho  opportunities  for  a  good  printer  to  be  better  in  these  countries 
than  here.  (2)  They  are  not  on  sale  here.  Y'ou  will  find  the  ad- 
dresses, etc.,  in  the  "Almanac,"  pp.  629-632. 

Stains  in  Developmknt,7— I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  can 
explain  the  cause  of  a  reddish  stain  that  appears  after  plates  have 
been  developed  in  a  tank.  Although  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  tank  development,  it  is  only  lately  that  this  has 
occurred.  The  stain  appears  in  both  fully-exposed  and  under- 
exposed. I  am  using  the  Kodak  tank  and  development  with 
Imperial  S.  sen.sitive  plates,  and  although  I  have  changed  by 
using  crystals  instead  of  anhydrous,  also  by  weakening  and 
strengthening  the  developer.  I  am  unable  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
I  even  made  fresh  developer  time  after  time,  fresh  fixing,  scrubbed 
the  tank,  all  to  no  purpose.  This  has  not  occurred  during  the 
summer. — L.  jVixendalk. 

We  cannot  well  suggest  any  explanation  without  seeing  speci- 
mens of  the  stains  and  knowing  the  developer  used.  Presumably, 
however,  they  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  developer  used  is  not 
well  suited  to  the  plates.  Try  the  solution  recommended  by  the 
plate  makers,  and  probably  the  trouble  will  disappear. 

Lacqiteb  and  Var.msh.— 1.  We  would  be  indebted  to  you  for  any 
information  as  to  what  kind  of  lacquer  would  be  suitable  to  pro- 
tect the  brass  work  of  a  marine  camera,  and  where  this  could  be 
obtained?  2.  We  would  also  be  pleased  if  you  could  advise  us  of 
suitable  varnish  for  coating  wood  developing  dishes  (with  glass 
bottoms).  We  had  one  varnished  a  while  ago,  but  the  varnish 
softened  and  destroyed  any  prints  developed  iu  that  dish. — 
Kluoti. 

1.  We  assume  you  mean  a  camera  to  he  used  at  sea,  not  a  sub- 
marine camera.    For  a  lacquer  we  caimot  suggest  anything  better 
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than  the  usual  sliellac  lacquer  applied  to  the  warm  metal  and  set 
by  heat.  Cold  latquers  will  not  stand  much  wear.  We  should, 
however,  prefer  not  to  lacquer  the  plain  metal,  but  instead  to 
give  it  a  good  black  finish  with  copper  nitrate  solution  and  heat, 
and  it  can  then  either  be  polished  up  with  oil  or  lacquered  as 
preferred.  2.  We  should  either  wax  the  wood  with  paraffin  wax 
well  ironed  in,  or  else  coat  it  with  a  good  bath  enamel  paint. 

Abtificwl  Light  Portraiturk.— About  what  price  and  where  can  I 
obtain  spirit  vapf)ur  lamps  for  home  portraiture?  Would  this  be 
practical  for  taking  child  subjects- i.e.,  in  their  own  nursery,  at 
play,  etc.  ?  If  not,  is  there  any  lamp  or  apparatus  on  the  market 
which  would  enable  me  to  do  this  with  good  results,  and  what 
would  be  the  shorteft  exposure  I  could  give?  What  style  of 
camera  and  what  length  focus  lens  should  I  require?  Would  a 
twin-lens   hand   camera   be    suitable? — J.    M. 

(1)  You  will  find  the  names  of  makers  of  spirit  mantle  lamps  on 
page  1345  of  the  "Almanac."  Better  write  to  these  firms,  but 
remember  that  the  liunps  are  sold  (and  are  most  suitable  for)  pro- 
jection and  enlarging  purposes.  For  portrait  work,  flashlight, 
with  its  larger  area  of  light,  is  better,  and  will  allow  of  short 
exposure*.  The  choice  of  camera  and  lens  dei)t'n<ls  on  the  room 
where  the  work  would  be  done,  but  we  should  say  that  for  half- 
plate  work  a  lens  of  about  9in.  focal  length  and  aperture  /"/A. 5 
would  be  best  on  the  whole.  A  reflex  or  twin-lens  camera  would 
be  convenient  in  use. 

C-iNVASSiNO  Fraud.-  A  very  similar  occurrence  hapi>ened  here  as 
that  recorded  in  your  last  issue  under  the  heading  of  "  Canvassing 
Frauds."  The  canvasser,  a  woman,  who  represents  an  art  company 
giving  an  address  in  Leyton,  called  in  this  district  from  house  to 
house  with  the  same  old  tale  uf  giving  a  free  enlargement  as  an 
advertisement,  saying  that  they  have  bought  my  business,  of 
which  they  take  possession  in  a  fortnight's  time.  A  neighbour 
called  on  me  the  other  day,  giving  me  all  these  details,  and  is  will- 
ing to  give  evidence  in  court  should  I  care  to  take  proceedings. 
What  I  should  like  to  know  is :  Have  I  sufficient  ground  of  claim- 
ing damages  from  the  above  firm,  or  are  they  not  responsible  for  their 
agents,  who,  as  is  usual  with  all  these  "fine  art  co.s,"  only  receive 
commission,  without  salary.  1  should  also  like  to  add  that  can- 
vassers of  the  same  firm  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood  on  and 
off  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  have  certainly  done  consider- 
able da.mage  to  my  business.  This  fraud  has  already  been  exiwsed 
in  a  local  paper  on  previous  occasions. — North  London. 

We  are  afraid  you  have  no  legal  remedy  against  the  responsible 
people,  who  will  repudiate  the  statements  of  their  canvassers. 

Cklluloid  MiNiATCHKS. — (1)  I  have  been  c-olouring  P.O.P.  minia- 
ture."', as  well  as  larger  sizes,  and  then  to  tinish  them  I  want  to  put 
the  celluloid  over  them.  Could  you  assist  me  in  this  respect?  I 
have  tried  by  putting  the  coloured  print  in  a  gelatine  solution  and 
then  squeegeeing  on  to  the  celluloid,  but  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose satisfactorily.  (2)  Having  heard  of  different  professional 
photographers  winning  certificates  makes  me  feel  that  I  should  like 
to  try  for  the  same,  or  something  similar,  to  see  how  I  should  stand 
against  others  of  the  profession,  or  where  I  may  lack  in  ability. 
Could  you  tell  me  how  to  go  about  it? — Celluloid,  Wioan. 

(1)  The  plan  usually  recommended  is  to  dip  the  print  in  alcohol 
and  hot-roll  in  contact  with  the  celluloid.  If  you  address  Messrs. 
Fallowaeld,  they  will  give  you  particulars  of  the  apparatus,  (2) 
We  know  of  no  certificates  except  those  granted  by  examining 
bodies  such  as  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Citv  and 
(iuilds  of  London  Institute.  We  may  tell  you  that  professional 
photographers,  rightly  or  wrongly  from  their  point  of  view,  attach 
little  value  to  these  certificates,  and  we  do  not  imagine  your  cus- 
tomers will  do  so  either.  The  best  recommendation  you  can  offer 
is  your  own  good  work.  (3)  You  can  get  this  number  from  our 
publishers,  poet  free,  2Jd. 

Pakamibophenol.— I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  help  me  over  the  following  difficulty.  1.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  a  one  solution  of  paramidophenal  developer  according 
to  the  formula  given  in  the  "British  Journal  Almanac."  First 
of  all  I  dissolve  the  metabisulphite  in  the  water,  and  add  the 
paramidophenol.  Then  I  add  by  degrees  a  strong  solution  of 
hydraU  of  soda,  well  stirring  all  the  time,  and  procure  the  red 
colour  and  the  sediment  all  right.     But  beyond  this  stage  I  can 


not  move  it— that  is,  add  and  add  as  I  will  up  to  40  times  or  more, 
the  amount  of  soda  solution,  the  colour  and  sediment  remain— it 
does  not  become  clear  again,  and  when  I  tried  to  develop  with  it 
the  result  was  very  weak  indeed.  If  you  could  tell  me  where  I 
have  gone  wrong  I  should  be  obliged.  I  have  tried  both  paramido- 
phenol and  paramidophenol  hydrochloride,  same  result  each  time. 
2.  I  should  also  like  your  opinion  on  which  is  the  best  all-round 
developer  of  the  two — paramidophenol,  or  the  simple  amidol? — 
Nemo. 

1.  Your  trouble  may  be  due  either  to  the  use  of  cold  water  or 
to  that  of  impure  caustic  solution.  The  latter  should  be  fresh 
and  free  from  carbonate.  JIake  sure  that  this  is  the  case,  and 
then  start  making  the  paramidophenol  solution  with  boiling  water. 
As  the  result  is  very  much  the  same  as  rodinal  it  is  naturally  a 
strong  colour,  but  we  would  suggest  that  you  might  do  well  to 
use  rodinal  instead  of  troubling  to  make  up  the  solution  yourself. 

Erection  of  Studio. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  advise 
me  under  the  following  circumstances: — Having  had  considerable 
success  as  an  amateur,  I,  about  the  middle  of  last  year,  acting 
on  the  suggestion  of  friends,  began  business  as  a  professional 
photographer,  utilising  for  the  purpose  some  of  the  rooms  of  this 
house.  1,  however,  foimd  myself  much  hampered  by  having  as  a 
studio  a  room  not  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  portable  studio  in  the  garden  behind 
the  house,  and  obtained  plan  and  specification  of  the  same  from  a 
manufacturer.  My  landlord  agreed  cordially  to  my  putting  up  the 
studio,  but  a  builder  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  owns  houses 
higher  up  the  road — perhaps  160  feet  away — has  warned  mo  that  if 
I  put  it  up  he  will  compel  my  landlord  to  have  it  taken  down  again, 
on  the  ground  that  a  trade  is  being  carried  on  on  the  premises, 
causing  depreciation  on  the  value  of  his  property.  Tlie  studio 
would  not  be  anything  in  the  natiue  of  an  eyesore,  and  would  not 
be  visible  frim  the  road.  No  signboard,  show  case,  or  even  brass 
plato  is  shown  in  front  of  the  house,  or  will  be  shown  in  the 
future.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  photography  is  not 
legally  speaking  a  trade,  but  a  profession,  and  that  consequently  I 
should  not  be  violating  the  proviso  which  appears  in  my  agree- 
ment to  the  usual  effect  that  the  house  shall  l)e  used  only  as  a 
private  dwelling  house.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me  how  I 
stand  legally,  and  whether  I  need  pay  any  heed  to  the  threat 
mentioned. — A.  H. 

It  is  impossible  to  advise  you  as  to  your  safest  course  without 
being  in  jX)ssession  of  the  fullest  facts  relating  to  the  lease,  local 
building  regulations,  etc.  No  one  but  your  own  landlord,  or  the 
ground  landlord,  can  prevent  you  from  carrying  on  a  busines-*, 
and  the  latter  only  if  there  is  a  clause  in  the  lease  stating  that  a 
private  dwelling  house  only  shall  bo  erected  upon  the  land.  Your 
immediate  neighbours  miglit  have  a  remedy  against  you  if  your 
studio  in  any  way  interfered  with  their  light  or  air,  or  is  carried 
on  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  them.  We  certainly  advise 
you  to  consult  a  solicitor  before  erecting  the  studio,  and  also  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  local  building  regulations  from  your  district, 
council  offices.  The  builder  in  question  might  be  guilty  of  some 
slight  infringement  of  these  as  a  means  of  getting  your  studio 
removed. 
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SU^niARY. 

The  Professional  Photographers'  Congress  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  from  May  15  to  19.  and  will  be  on  similar 
hnes  to  last  year.      Details   will   be   found  on   page  74. 

Mr.  H.  Hinge  describes  a  novel  way  of  arranging  and  hanging 
'backgrounds  in  an  illustrated  article,"  which  contains  some  verv 
practical  suggestions.      (P.   65.) 

Two  useful  hints  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  arc  lamp  for  print- 
ing and  portraiture   appear  in  a  note  on  p.   58. 

Mr.  S.  Elwin  Neame  lectured  on  professional  picture  making 
before  the  Bristol  Photographic  Club  on  January  14,  and  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Ivv  Close,  who  gave  a  series  of  artistic  poses. 
(P.    68.)  *  ^ 

We  deal,  in  a  short  article,  with  some  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
bination printing.     (P.   59.) 

Markings  on  plates  caused  during  development  form  the  subject 
of  several  letters  in  the  "Correspondence"  column.     (P.  74.) 

All  important  paper  on  the  action  of  chromium  salts  upon  gela- 
tine was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gamble,  of  Manchester,  before 
■file    Congress    of    Applied    Chemistry.        This   paper    we    reprint. 

A  paper  on  the  preservation  of  iron  salts,  containing  some  useful 
hints  on  the  kee))ing  of  ferric  oxalate  is  reprinted  from  "  American 
Photography."     (P.    61.) 

A  new  form  of  the  Dixio  stei'eoscope,  in  which  a  reflecting  prism 
takes  the  place  of  the  usual  mirror,  is  described  by  Mr.  A.  Lockett. 
(P.   63.) 

"Photo-Mechanical  Xotes  "  some  improvements  in  the  Mertens 
Intaglio  printing  machine  are  described,  while  the  cause  of  la*.k 
'>!  register  with   tricolour  filters  is  also  dealt  with.      (P.   68.) 

Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  writes  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
m^Vc  P''o<:*ss  of  development.  See  "  Correspondence  "  column. 
(1 .  75.) 

We  give  some  liints  with  regard  to  tlie  home  manufacture  of 
ground  glass  by  a  very  quick  method,  that  is  suited  for  lantern 
and  stereoscopic  slides,  as  well  as  for  focussing  screens.     (P.  58.) 

A  folding  reflex  camera  is  among  the  items  in  "Patent  News" 
this  week.     (P.  70.) 


EX     CATHEDRA. 

Commercial        We  are  glad  to  chronicle  a  considerable 
Photography,     amount  of  activity  among  those  photo- 
graphers who  make  a  specialty  of  taking  furniture,  milli- 
nery, and  the  thousand  and  one  articles  which  we  find  in 
catalogues   and    advertisements.     This    work,    however,    is 
being  confined  to  a  somewhat  limited  number  of  firms,  who 
have   studied  the   special   requirements    of    the    subjects. 
The  ordinary  photographer  has  been  singularly  neglectful 
of  the  facilities  which  are  offered  him  by  plate-makers  and 
opticians,  and  often  dismisses  with  an  expression  of  scorn 
any  suggestion  that  he  could  improve  his  work  by  the  use 
of  light-filters  and  correctly  colour-sensitive  plates,  or  that 
a  picture  of  a  piano  made  with  a  telephoto  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  manufacturer  than  one  made  with  a  wide- 
angle  lens,  which  possibly  would  be  more  convenient  for 
him   to   use.     We   remember   hearing   a   very   experienced 
photographer  say  that  he  could  obtain  perfect  orthochro- 
matic  effects  from  coloured  originals  by  using  a  very  slow 
ordinary  plate  and  giving  a  long  exposure.     He  may  never 
realise  his  error,   doubtless  wonders  why  some  of  his  old 
customers  have  deserted  him,  and  probably  attributes  the 
fact  to  the  rage  for  cheapness.     To  succeed  in  commerciar 
photography  every  improvement  in  plates,  apparatus,  and 
methods  must  be  adopted.     Panchromatic  plates,  telephoto 
lenses,  prompt  delivery  of  work,  and  care  of  originals  all 
play   their   part  in   bringing  success  to   the   worker.     The 
mention  of  the  telephoto  lens  may  excite  some  curiosity 
as  to  its  value  in  photographing  easily  accessible  articles 
such   as    dressing-cases,    cigar-boxes,    and    even    boats,    but 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  commercial  value  of  the  telephoto  lens 
lies  chiefly  in  this  direction.     A  firm   of  photo-engravers 
who  made  blocks  of  thousands  of  small  articles  each  year 
saved  several  pounds  per  week  by  being  able  to  use  non- 
distorted  direct  photographs  inst€ad  of  having  to  get  them 
corrected  and  sometimes  entirely  re-drawn  by  highly  paid 
artists.     The  advantage  of  the  telephoto  lens  lies  in  the 
greater  distance  at  which  the  camera  can  be  placed  when 
photographing,  and    the   improved    perspective    rendering 
which  thereby  results.     The  value  of  the  Panchromatic,  or 
even   the  ordinary  Isochromatip.   plat*  is  not  fully  appre- 
ciated,   even    by  many   progressive    photojrraphers.       Let 
them   procure   Dr.   Mees's  book   on  the  "  Photography  of 
Coloured  Objects";  the  pictures  of  an  old  mahogany  dark- 
slide  -will  appeal  to  them  and  teach  them.     Knowledge  is 
power,  says  the   copybook;    the    modern    version  reads: 
Knowledge  is  money. 


A    Printing: 
Hint. 


It  is  very  usual  for  photographers  using- 
the  enclosed  arc  lamp  in  the  studio  to 
have  a  printing  stand  (usually  termed  a  cabinet,  why  we 
have  never  been  able  to  find  out)  in  which  the  frames  are 
placed  around  the  naked  ligHt,  a  little  tissue  paper  being 
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sometimes  placed  over  the  exceptionally  tliin  ones.  Unless 
the  negatives  are  more  vigorous  than  they  ai-e  usually 
made  for  daylight  printing,  the  results  are  apt  to  be  flat, 
especially  when  platinotype  or  carbon  is  the  medium  em- 
ployed. It  is  also  difficult  to  avoid  showing  anj  work 
which  has  been  pu.t  upon  the  back  of  the  negative.  Visit- 
ing a  studio  the  other  day  we  found  the  owner  engaged  in 
printing  entirely  by  reflected  light,  a  Jandus  lamp  being 
the  illuminant.  On  asking  if  the  process  was  not  rather 
a  slow  one  we  were  told  that  the  prints  came  oS  in  about 
the  same  .time  as  in  good  summer  daylight,  and  that  the 
quality  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  may  add  that  the 
negatives  were  free  from  pyro  stain,  which  would  naturally 
m^e  the  printing  relatively  much  slower  with  the  enclosed 
arc  than  with  daylight.  In  using  the  lamp  for  portraiture 
a  semi-cylindrical  metal  reflector  cut  off  all  direct  light 
from  the  sitter,  casting  it  upon  a  large  curved  reflector, 
which  was  treated  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  window,  movable 
light  and  dark  screens  being  used  .to  obtain  the  desired 
effects. 


-.(Gelatine  During     a     recent      demonstration      of 

Film  and  t^g        oil       process        at       the    .    City 

Process  °^     London     and     Cripplegate     Society 

it  was  mentioned  by  one  or  two 
workers  present  that  an  oil  print  usually  "  worked  "  better 
if  the  bichromate  salt  was  washed  out  after  exposure  under 

"the  negative  and  the  print  dried,  to  be  soaked  afterwards 
for  a  few  hours  when  pigmenting  was  to  be  done.     Specula- 

•tion  as  to  the  reason  of  this  was  heard,  and  one  suggestion 
was  that  even  a  couple  of  hours'  washing  might  not  remove 
all  the  bichromate  salt  in  the  exposed  portions,  and  that 
the  subsequent  exposure  to  light  caused  a  still  further 
hardening.  We  believe  this  suggestion  was  offered  tenta- 
tively, and  there  is  no  doubt  room  for  experiment.  Some 
of  the  best  known  workers  in  the  bromoil  process  advocate 
the  same  method  there,  that  of  drying  the  print  after 
preparation,  and  re-soaking  in  tepid  water,  and  with  most 
papers  we  have  found,  on  experiment,  that  there  is  greater 

certainty  when  this  plan  is  adopted.  Here  the  explanation 
•cannot  be  that  of  further  hardening,  for  in  bromoil  the 
hardening  is  due  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  metallic  silver 
on  the  chromium  salt,  and  the  metallic  silver  is  removed 
before  the  print  is  dried.  We  think  that  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  effect  is  physical,  for  the  gelatine  of  a  negative 
wliich  has  been  dried  is  tougher  and  less  likely  to  blister 
or  frill  under  subsequent  treatment  than  one  which  has 
not  been  dried.  It  is  possible  that  the  hardened  or  shadow 
portions  of  the  film  of  an  oil  or  bromoil  print  show  a  greater 
increase  of  hardness  after  drying  than  the  unhardened 
or  high  light  portions,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  room  for 
investigation  on  this  point. 

*  *  * 

IViakinK  Ground-glass  is  a  material  very  often  re- 

Soreona*'***  quired  by  photographers,  and  also  one 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  of  a  really 
good  quality,  further  than  which  its  price  is  generally  a 
very  long  way  in  advance  of  its  real  value.  This  latter 
fact  will  soon  be  discovered  if  one  wants  an  extra  large 
sheet,  say  for  a  15  by  12  focussing  screen.  It  is,  however, 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  ground-glass  of  the 
vers-  finest  quality,  and  the  operation  is  exceedingly  rapid 
Formerly  this  was  not  the  case  when  emery  powder  was 
the  only  abrading  material  available.  For  quick  cutting 
emery  made  too  coarse  a  grain,  and  fine  flour  emery  or 
knife  polish  acted  too  slowly.  The  case  is,  however  very 
different  with  carborundum  powder,  the  finest  and  smooth- 
est quahty  of  which  can  be  relied  on  to  turn  out  a  first- 
class  focussing  screen  in  a  very  short  time.     Beyond  the 


carborundum  powder  the  only  thing  wanted  is  a  rubber, 
which  consists  of  a  piece  of  glass  fixed  with  seccotine  to  a 
block  of  wood,  which  serves  as  a  handle.  In  use  the  glass 
to  be  ground  is  wetted,  a  little  powder  is  thrown  upon  it, 
and  then  the  rubber  is  brought  into  play.  Of  course,  the 
surface  of  the  rubber  becomes  ground  as  well  as  that  of 
the  plat«,  and  when  it  is  in  this  condition  it  works  at  its  best. 
The  time  required  depends  on  the  size  of  the  rubber. 
Using  one  about  two  inches  by  one  a  5  by  4  screen  can  be 
completely  and  perfectly  ground  in  five  minutes  or  less. 
For  large  sheets  a  bigger  rubber  is  required,  and  one  of 
the  best  is  a  cutting  shape  fitted  with  a  handle.  One  that 
is  chipped  and  useless  for  trimming  purposes  will  act 
excellently.  A  most  useful  application  of  the  rubber  is 
for  grinding  the  backs  of  lantern  or  stereo  slides.  The 
former  are  sometimes,  and  the  latter  nearly  always,  all  the 
better  for  being  on  ground-glass,  yet  transparency  plates 
on  ground  glass  are  not  always  available.  A  second  cover 
glass  is  the  usual  expedient,  but  this  adds  unnecessarily  to 
the  weight  and  thickness  of  the  slide.  In  view  of  the 
possibility  of  wet  and  dirt  getting  on'  the  film  side  of  the 
plate  during  the  grinding  process,  it  is  very  advisable 
to  formalin,  dry,  and  varnish  the  slide  before  grinding.  Put 
the  slide  in  a  printing-frame,  glass  slide  out,  and  grind 
with  a  small  rubber.  Take  care  that  the  slide  is  well 
backed  up,  and  that  the  springs  are  strong  enough  to  hold 
it  up  against  the  rubber.  It  can  easily  be  packed  up  with 
a  few  spare  or  spoilt  plates,  or  with  cardboard,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  plate  giving  from  the  rubber, 
and  so  letting  wet  in  under  the  frame  rebate.  When 
ground  the  glass  is  cleaned  while  still  in  the  frame,  and  on 
removal  the  film  side  should  be  found  to  be  perfectly  clean. 


d"    -f^**""  -^^^^  English  photographer  has  much  to 

Ready  Camera  thank  his  transatlantic  brothers  for  in 
the  way  of  labour-saving  devices,  but  there  are  still  a  few 
hints  which  he  is  slow  to  take.  One  is  to  provide  a  small 
light  camera,  say  in  half-plate  size,  for  outdoor  jobs, 
and  to  ^  have  it  ready  for  use,  with  slides  filled,  at  a 
moment's  notice.  When  the  average  English  photographer 
receives  an  order  for  an  "  At  Home  "  portrait  he  usually 
puts  his  studio  camera  and  stand  on  the  top  of  a  four- 
wheeled  cab  and  wants  half  a  room  cleared  to  make  space 
for  them.  Contrast  this  with  the  American  system  of 
using  a  7  X  5  camera,  often  a  Kodak,  with  film,  concen- 
trating all  his  energies  upon  posing  and  light,  and  relying 
upon  enlargements  from  suitable  portions  of  the  negative 
to  fill  his  commission.  In  the  case  of  any  sudden  call  to 
an  accident  or  any  unexpected  happening  the  amateur 
often  scores  because  his  apparatus  is  better  suited  to  the 
occasion. 

»  *  « 

Plat'es   in'  ■"■*      ^^^PPens      not      infrequently      that 

Copyine-  ^^^      professional       worker      has      old, 

faded,      or      discoloured      originals      to 
copy,    and    in     his     anxiety    to     secure     the     best    result 
from     any     print    of     an     exceptional     character     is     too 
ready      to      try      any      suggestion      offered      instead      of 
thinking  over  the  conditions   for    himself    and    making    a.] 
selection  accordingly.     For  example,  colour-sensitive  plates^ 
are  often  prescribed  for  copying  a  faded   albumen   print. 
Now   if   the    print   has   yellowed    all    over   and  the   image 
remains  fairly  strong,    the   ortho  plate   is   the  correct  one  ' 
to  use,   for   a  non-ortho,  being  insensitive  to   yellow,    will 
render  the   yellowed   paper   by   almost  as  dark   a  tone  as 
the  actual  image,  and  so  produce  a  flat  result.     But  it  fre- 
quently  is   the  case   that   the  paper    has  not    vellowed   to 
any  great  extent,  but  the  image  has  changed  from  a  purple 
or  brown  colour  to  a  yellowish  brown  or  yellow  hue.     Now 
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n  yellowish  image  on  a  whitish  ground  can  be  better  photo- 
graphed by  a  non-ortho  plate  tlian  by  one  wliich  is  colour- 
.sensitive,  and  in  such  a  case  the  most  satisfactory  result 
will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  slow  ordinary  plate, 
possibly,  indeed,  a  "  process  "  plate  The  difference 
between  slow  and  rapid  plates  is  not  sufficiently  recognised 
by  copyists,  the  effect  on  the  contrast  of  .the  negative  being 
considerable.  A  much  more  satisfactory  negative  will  be 
obtained,  for  instance,  from  a  harsh  glossy  P.O. P.,  if  it 
is  made  on  a  very  rapid  plate,  a  slow  plate  having  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  harshness  which  already  is  an 
unpleasant  feature.  If  the  P.O. P.,  in  addition  to  being 
liarsh,  is  toned  to  a  reddish  brown,  then  an  orthochromatic 
plate  will  enable  one  to  expose  the  shadows  without  getting 
gross  over-exposure  of  the  high-liglits,  and  in  such  cases  a 
fairly  deep  orange  light  filter  will  still  further  improve 
matters. 


COMBINATION    PICTURES. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  every  sitter  in  a  group  is  satisfied 
■with  his  own  portrait.  When  more  than  one  exposure  is 
made  some  will  choose  prints  from  one  negative  and  some 
from  another.  A  recently  revived  method  of  grouping  a 
number  of  poses  upon  one  sheet  of  paper,  examples  of 
■which  may  be  seen  outside  some  of  our  theatres,  suggests 
a  satisfactoi-y  and  artistic  way  of  producing  "  group 
pictures,"  whether  they  be  of  a  family,  a  foo.tball  or 
«ricket  team,  or  any  other  body  of  persons  desiring  a 
collective  photograph.  The  pictures  in  question  were 
carbon  prints  by  the  double  transfer  process,  a  dozen  or 
so  different  poses  of  the  same  person,  cleverly  vignetted, 
being  placed  upon  one  sheet  of  the  final  support.  While, 
probably,  few  persons  except  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession  would  require  such  a  plurality  of  poses  of  them- 
selves, there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  a  portrait 
photographer  could  suggest  to  his  patrone  the  desirability 
of  making  such  pictures,  and  point  out  how  each  sitter 
■would  be  able  to  select  a  pose  entirely  satisfactory 
to  himself,  how  sittings  could  be  arranged  at  times 
convenient  to  each  individual,  and  how  portraits  of 
deceased  or  distant  members  of  the  family  or  club  could 
be  copied  to  scale  and  included  in  the  composition. 
Besides  this,   the  photographer   secures  the   great   advan- 


.tage  of  separate  negatives  of  each  member  of  the  group, 

and  from  these  he  should  secure  orders  whicli  would  at 
leas.tr  be  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the  original  composi- 
tion. It  may  be  urged  that  the  method  involves  consider- 
able expense  as  cor.  pared  with  the  ordinary  group.  This 
is  quite  true,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  fetch  a  much 
better  price,  as  it  is  Ihjik  de  cniicnurs  as  far  as  the  cheap 
photographer  is  concerned,  and  there  are  always  clients 
who  want  the  best. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  private  sitter  who  wants 
a  liigh-class  picture  in  limited  numbers.  With  football 
and  cricket  clubs,  atiiletic  teams,  a  quicker  and  cheaper 
way  must  be  found,  and  very  satisfactory  results  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  members  separately.  In  some  cases 
two  may  be  grouped  together,  printing  in  glossy  or  semi- 
matt  bromide,  and  carefully  cutting  out  the  figures  and 
pasting  them  upon  a  light-grey  or  greenish  mount.  A 
little  brush  work  to  indicate  cast  shadows  and  possibly  an 
aerograph  vignette  will  remove  the  "  cut  out "  impression 
and  the  print  is  then  ready  for  copying.  If  the  mount  is 
sufficiently  soft  the  prints  can  be  so  imbedded  by  thorough 
rolling  that  the  cut  edges  are  not  apparent. 

A  more  ambitious  method,  which,  however,  can  only  be 
recommended  to  those  fairly  proficient  in  drawing  and 
the  laws  of  perspective,  is  to  take  the  separate  figures  in 
different  sizes  so  that  they  may  be  grouped  as  if  standing 
at  varying  distances  from  the  camera,  a  suitable  land- 
scape being  indicated  with  the  brush,  rather  than  drawn, 
to  unite  the  whole  into  one  picture.  As  an  example  a 
group  of  full-lengtli  figures  of  the  Tottenham  Hotspur 
team  grouped  around  their  own  goal  would  be  far  more 
acceptable,  both  to  followers  of  the  team  and  to  the  illus- 
trated press,  than  the  usual  two  rows  of  melancholy  figures 
with  folded  arms.  It  also  affords  a  means  of  allowing  each 
player  to  show  some  individuality  in  his  pose,  and  even 
to  suggest  his  particular  place  in  the  team.  Owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  lenses  and  circumstances  in  the  field,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  this  in  what  may  be  called  the 
straightforward  way,  but  with  a  little  preliminary  sketch- 
ing out  a  result  full  of  life  and  interest  can  always  be 
assured.  It  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  old 
readers  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  Messrs. 
Notman  and  Co.,  of  Alontreal,  specialised  in  this  class  of 
work,  their  skating  groups  taken  at  the  ice  carnivals  being 
generally  admired  by  photographers  and  laymen  alike. 


THE     ACTION     OF     CHROMIUM 

GELATINE. 


SALTS     UPON 


(A  paper  read  before  the  Congress 

This  subject  fust  received  serious  attention  at  the  hands  of 
Eder,  who,  in  1878,  published  the  results  of  a  comprehensive 
research* ,  which  dealt  not  only  with  the  chemical  changes  which 
"<^ccur  when  chromated  mixtures  are  exposed  to  light,  but  also 
-with  the  properties  of  such  and  their  influence  on  the  character 
•of  the  results  from  a  purely  photographic  aspect.  The  main 
■conclusions  deduced  so  far  as  concerns  the  nature  of 
the  chemical  changes  was  that  light  exercises  a  reduc- 
ing action  upon  the  alkali  bichromate  in  the  presence 
of  gelatine,  producing  chromium  chromate,  and  finally 
•chromium  oxide,  which  reacts  upon  the  bichromate,  producing 
chromium  chromate,  and  that  eventually  this  was  by  further 
Tight  action  converted  into  chromium  sesquioxide.     The  organic 

'  Eder,  J.  M.  IVher  die  Renctionen  de«  ChromsSciren  und  der  (hromate  ailf 
Gelatine  u.s.w.  Wiener  I'liot. .graph isclie  Gesell-cliatt.  1878.  Phi.t.«raphl«cl)e 
•Correapondenz.  W  en.  An  account  of  the  conin)unicatlon.  whi?h  1»  »erjr  lengthy, 
isppean  In  the  •'  Photographic  Newa,"  1878, 1879,  p.  \'i,  «<  "I- 


of  Applied  Chemistry  last    week  in  London.) 

substance  was,  according  to  Eder,  in  part  oxidised  during  the 
changes,  and  an  insoluble  body  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
chromium  chromate  with  the  unaltered  gelatine.  The  portion 
of  the  gelatine  which  acted  as  a  reducing  agent  to  the  chromic 
acid  was  not  found  in  the  insoluble  part.  Eder's  researches 
did  not  supply  any  exact  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
compound  of  the  gelatine  with  the  chromium  oxide — the  in- 
soluble substance.  Although  subsequent  investigations  have 
caused  there  to  be  some  qualifications  in  the  conclusions  of  Eder, 
they  remain  essentially  unaltered. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  bodies  have  the  property  of  either 
rendering  gelatine  wholly  insoluble  in  water  or  of  merely  rjus- 
ing  the  melting  point  of  a  "  gel  "  of  given  concentration  of  gela- 
tine. Such  substances  as  produce  complete  insolubility  are 
chromic  acid,  ferric  chloride,  formaldehyde,  tannin,  etc.,  while 
sodium,  ammonium,  or  potassium  alum  raise  the  melting  point 
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of  a  gel,  and  produces  the  so-called  "partial"  insolubility, 
But  chrome  alum  acts  in  either  way  according  to  the  amount 
added.  Small  quantities  produce  partial  insolubility,  which 
insolubility  is  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  salt 
up  to  a  certain  point,  when  further  additions  produce  a  reverse 
action^. 

Xamias'  has  shown  that  a  solution  of  any  chromic  salt  which 
has  an  acid  reaction  has  only  a  slight  insolubilising  effect  upon 
gelatine.  Even  a  concentrated  solution  of  ordinary  pure  chrome 
alum  exercises  only  a  slight  influence  upon  sheets  of  gelatine 
immersed  in  the  liquid.  But  by  treating  the  solution  with 
ammonia,  a  basic  salt  of  chromium  is  produced,  and  this  exer- 
cises the  maximum  insolubilising  effect.  Certain  other  chromic 
salts,  such  as  the  chloride  acetate  and  tartrate,  act  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  effect  is  not  so  pronounced.  Namias  points  out 
that  the  insolubility  produced  by  chromium  salts  has  usually 
been  considered  to  be  due  to  a  compound  of  the  gelatine  with 
chromic  oxide,  and  he  considers  that  the  striking  effect  pro- 
duced by  chromic  sulphate,  as  described,  is  due  to  the  tendency 
of  that  body  to  be  hydrolised  in  solution  into  chromic  oxide 
and  sulphuric  acid,  but  that  little  or  no  hydrolysis  takes  place 
with  the  other  salts  mentioned.  The  basic  salt  has  an  increased 
efficiency,  because  the  absorption  of  chromic  oxide  from  it  by  the 
gelatine  does  not  produce  so  much  free  acid.  That  the  gelatine 
does  abstract  chromic  oxide  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  solu- 
tion gradually  becomes  acid.  It  is  suggested  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  gelatine  has  a  greenish  tinge  even  after  prolonged  wash- 
ing, the  insoluble  substance  is  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  a  basic 
chromic  sulphate  rather  than  with  pure  chromic  oxide. 

Further  light  upon  the  work  of  Xamias  has  been  given  by  the 
investigations  of  MM.  I^umiere  and  Seyewetz*,  who  agree  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  basic  salt  by  the  treatment  of  chrome  alum 
with  an  alkali.  They  show  that  basic  chromic  sulphate 
Cr2(S04)2,  prepared  after  the  manner  of  Recoura,  is  much  more 
effective  than  the  normal  salt.  This  particular  action  of  the 
basic  salt  is  not,  however,  shown  by  a  solution  of  chromium 
sesquioxide  in  alkali,  and  this  difference  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  the  alkali  which  they  assume  decomposes  the  com- 
pound formed  between  the  chromic  oxide  and  the  gelatine.  It 
has  further  been  shown  that  when  working  with  chrome  alum, 
the  insolubility  produced  by  its  addition  to  gelatine  depends 
upon  the  concentration  and  the  time  which  elapses  after  addi- 
tion. The  effect  is  thus  progressive.  The  minimum  quantity 
of  chrome  alum  required  to  render  gelatine  resistant  to  the 
action  of  boiling  water  is  2  grams  to  100  grams  of  gelatine, 
whatever  the  concentration  of  the  gelatine  solution.  The  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  chrome  alum  that  can  be  fixed  by  the  same 
weight  of  gelatine  is  21  grams,  whatever  the  concentration.  It 
was  found  by  the  previously  mentioned  authors  that  the  insolu- 
bilising action  of  the  sulphate,  sulphite,  nitrate,  chloride, 
fluoride,  acetate,  formate,  citrate,  tartrate,  and  lactate  of 
chromium  is  less,  the  greater  the  amount  of  alkali  required  to 
produce  a  permanent  precipitate  of  chromium  hydroxide  in  solu- 
tions containing  equal  weights  of  chromium,  but  otherwise  is 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  salt. 

The  gelatine  which  has  been  rendered  insoluble  by  chrome 
alum  appears  on  treatment  with  water  to  have  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  before  drying  shows  as  an  elastic  transparent  mass 
of  a  reddish  violet  colour  with  a  greenish  dichroism,  or  green, 
according  to  whether  it  has  been  rendered  insoluble  with  the 
normal  or  the  basic  salt.     By  washing  the  gelatine  in  weakly 
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alkaline  water  the  mass  loses  its  transparency  and  becomes; 
translucent,  and  with  a  stronger  alkaline  solution  quite  opaque, 
because  of  the  precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  chromium.  If  the- 
insoluble  gelatine  is  dried  it  becomes  brilliant  and  of  a  deep- 
green  colour,  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder. 
As  to  the  actual  state  in  wliich  the  chromium  exists  in  the 
insoluble  gelatine,  the  authors  asked  themselves  (a)  whether 
the  chromium  salt  is  fixed  on  the  gelatine  giving  an  additional 
product  as  in  the  case  of  a  double  salt,  or  (h)  whether  the  gela- 
tine playing  the  part  of  a  weak  acid  decomposes  the  chromium 
salt  giving  a  basic  salt  which  combines  or  forms  a  compound  of 
addition  with  the  gelatine,  or  (c)  whether  the  gelatine  playing 
the  part  of  a  strong  acid  combines  wholly  with  the  CrjOg  setting 
fi-ee  all  the  acid  combined  with  this  substance.  Experiment 
showed  that  in  the  case  of  chrome  alum  and  chromium  chloride 
the  gelatine  combined  directly  with  the  salt,  for  when  gelat>ne 
was  immersed  in  the  solution,  even  for  so  long  a  period  as  to 
withdraw  nearly  the  whole  of  the  chromium  salt,  the  solution 
showed  on  analysis  precisely  the  same  relation  between  the 
chromium  and  the  acid  as  in  the  original  salt.  [Namias 
(see  ante)  states  that  a  solution  of  chromic  sulphate 
became  acid  by  immersing  gelatine  in  it.]  But  by  washing 
the  mass  with  hot  water  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  gradually 
removed,  and  to  prevent  the  acid  solution  so  produced  from 
acting  upon  the  gelatine  it  is  necessary  to  use  weakly  alkaline 
water  to  wash  out  the  last  traces  of  chrome  alum  before  treat- 
ing with  boiling  water.  If  the  insoluble  gelatine  be  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 :  1,000),  the  mass  swells,  and 
on  boiling  for  a  few  seconds  the  CrgOg  dissolves,  forming 
a  green  solution,  the  gelatine  dissolving  at  the  same  time. 
If  sufficient  gelatine  be  present,  a  jelly  is  formed  on  cooling. 
This  tends  to  show  that  the  gelatine  as  such  is  not  altered 
by  its  association  with  the  chromium  compound.  If  instead 
of  suli)huric  acid  an  alkali  be  used,  the  gelatine  after  swelling 
disintegrates  and  the  CrjOj  separates.  MM.  Lumi^re  and 
Seyewetz  have  shown  that  a  given  weight  of  gelatine  fixes  a 
practically  constant  quantity  of  chromium  sesquioxide  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  chromium  salt  employed,  and  that; 
this  quantity  varies  between  3.3  and  3.5  grams  per  100  grams 
of  gelatine. 

In    1905  MM.    iLumifere    and     Seyewetz     presented     to    the- 
Chemical  Society   of  Paris^  an   account  of   the   results   of  an. 
investigation  on  the  action  of   light  on  bichromated  gelatine. 
They  represent  the  initial  change  thus  :  — 

KjCraO;= Ci  „(>3  4-  KjO  +  30 
and  accept  the  evidence  of  Eder's  experiments  that  the  gela- 
tine is  not  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  shown  as  liberated.  They 
found  that  chromic  oxide  is  produced  together  with  free  potash^ 
which  forms  with  the  excess  of  bichromate  a  neutral  chromate. 
The  quantity  of  this  neutral  chromate  increases  with  the  ex- 
posure, and  that  as  the  exjwsure  is  prolonged  the  reduction 
of  tlic,  bichromate  becomes  slower.  They  also  confirmed  the 
formation  of  chromate  of  chromium  as  stated  by  Eder,  but  were 
not  able  to  prove  by  analysis  that  its  composition  agreed  with 
that  of  the  chromate  CiaOaCrO^,  the  compound  always  being 
deficient  in  chromic  acid.  They  found  that  the  quantity  of 
chromium  fixed  by  the  gelatine  insolubilised  by  light  from  a. 
mixture  of  gelatine  with  bichromate  is  not  constant  as  la- 
the case  of  the  direct  insolubilisation  with  chromic  salts  (see 
aiite).  The  amount  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the- 
bichromate  and  the  amount  of  light  energy  received.  The 
amount  of  chromium  sesquioxide  retained  was  found  to  vary- 
between  0.39  and  10.0  grams  pt-r  100  grams  of  gelatine,  but 
these  quantities  do  not  take  account  of  the  chromium  chromate 
which  may  have  become  eliminated  in  the  hot  water  washings- 

hiili,!!^'  ,^»°>'*"'''  «t  Seyewetz  Sur  la  composition  de  la  gelatine  impreRii^e  d« 
iliwllub"".-.  ="-  P"5f™V,"'.,'^"*':'"''.'-">'?.'=  '.^■'.'■,  'ii.  !"■!"*'•''  .et  _8nr  la  ih^.rie  de  cett" 
(1105). 
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necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  unadnlterated  i)otassiiim 
bichromate.  On  the  whole  the  authors  conclude  that  in  the 
insolubilisation  produced  by  light  at  least  three  times  as 
much  chromium  sesquioxide  is  retained  as  in  the  case  of  the 
gelatine  rendered  directly  insoluble  by  chromic  salts. 
Further,  the  gelatine  differs  notably  in  composition  from  the 
directly  insolubilised.  The  chromic  oxide  which  it  contains 
apjK'ars  to  1*  in  two  parts,  the  one  fixed  and  corresponding 
to  about  3.5  grams  i>er  100  of  gelatine  which  may  be  regarded 
as  compatible  to  the  chromic  oxide  held  by  the  directly  insolu- 
bilised gelatine,  and  the  other  variable  with  the  duration  of 
the  exposure  and  arising  from  the  reduction  of  the  bichromate 
in  light  by  the  organic  Tuatter.  It  is  further  noted  that  the 
<juantity  of  chromic  oxide  held  by  the  insolubilised  gelatine 
increases  with  the  duration  of  the  exposure,  but  it  is  not 
directly  propoilionate,  and  the  increase  becomes  smaller  as 
the  amount  of  neuti'al  chromate  which  is  formed  increases. 
The  decomposition  of  the  excess  bichromate  bj'  the  chromic 
oxide  with  the  formation  of  chromium  chromate  appears  to  be 
very  partial. 

In  a  further  communication^  the  variations  produced  in  the 
composition  of  bichromated  gelatine  when  the  potassium 
l)ichroraate  is  replaced  by  other  metallic  bichromates  and 
<;hromic  acid.  Taking  the  substances  chromic  acid  and 
ammonium  bichromate,  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  bodies 

Bdo  not  give  rise  to  stable  neutral  chromates  of  much  less  sensi- 
tiveness to  light  than  the  initial  bichromates,  and  it  there- 
fore was  i>ossible  that  prolonged,  light  action  might  yield 
insoluble  gelatines  containing  more  chromic  oxide  than  given 
by  potassium  or  sodium  bichromates.  This  anticipation  was 
realised,  and  it  was  found  that  in  the  presence  of  gelatine, 
chromic  acid,  and  particularly  ammonium  bichromate,  are 
much  more  easily  reduced  than  potassium  bichromate.  In  the 
case  of  the  ammonium  salt  there  was  retained  by  the  gelatine 
an  amount  of  CvjOj,  varying  between  13.05  and  18.4  i)er  cent., 
and  with  chromic  acid  11.25  and  15.2  per  cent.  The  quantities 
of  CrjOa  retained  by  gelatine  in  the  case  of  other  metallic 
hichromates  was  similar  to  the  above,  but  in  all  instances 
the  formation  of  chromium  chromate  was  slight;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  insolu- 
bilised gelatines  retained  considerable  quantities  of  the  oxides 

"  MM.  Lumlere  et  Seyewetz.  Snr  la  compoaition  de  la  giSlatine  insolubility  par 
la  lumi^re  en  presence  de  I'acide  chromiqiie  et  dea  principanx  htehromates  m^tal. 
liqnes.     "  Bulletm  de  !a  Soc.ete  Fr.iii<;nise  de  Photographic,"  X.  21,  461. 
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of  the  particular  metallic  bichromate  used.  In  the  case  of 
copper  the  quantity  of  CuO  to  CrjOg  was  7.17  to  8.86  grams 
per  100  grams  of  gelatine,  while  with  iron  the  insolubilised 
gelatine  contained  ferric  oxide  in  considerable  excess,  the 
amounts  being  12.4  grams  of  ferric  oxide  to  0.93  grams  of 
chromic  oxide  per  100  grains  of  gelatine. 

A  further  loiitribution'  to  the  study  of  the  subject  was  made 
by  the  same  authors,  when  the  changes  which  take  place  spon- 
taneously in  the  dark  in  bichromated  gelatine  were  descriljed. 

The  gelatine  containing  potassium  bichromate  was  kept  for 
varying  terms  (a)  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  (6)  at  120°C., 
and  periodic  examination  was  made  until  the  gelatine  was 
found  to  be  quite  insoluble  in  water  at  80°C.  After  repeated 
washings  the  gelatine  kept  at  ordinary  temperature  whicli 
had  become  insoluble  was  colourless,  but  that  kept  at  120°C. 
presented  the  same  appearance  as  bichromated  gelatine 
rendered  insoluble  by  light  action.  In  the  case  of  the  gelatine 
kept  at  normal  temperature  complete  insolubility  was  pro- 
duced in  4i  months,  while  at  120°C.  the  same  effect  was 
obtained  in  six  days,  but  there  is  this  important  difference, 
that  while  in  the  former  case  the  gelatine  does  not  completely 
resist  the  action  of  boiling  water,  in  the  latter  instances  it 
does.  Examination  of  the  insoluble  gelatines  showed  that 
the  sample  obtained  at  normal  temperature  contained  no 
chromic  acid,  and  that  the  amount  of  chromic  oxide  varied 
between  0.67  per  cent,  for  one  month  to  1.15  per  cent,  for 
4;^  months.  In  the  case  of  the  sample  kept  at  120°C.  there 
was  found  to  be  an  appreciable  quantity  at  the  end  of  one 
day.  This  body  calculated  to  CrOg  was  0.54  per  cent.,  and 
the  quantity  increased  by  keeping  for  six  days  to  2.54  per 
cent.  When  the  gelatine  was  quite  insoluble  the  chromic  oxide 
varied  l)etween  8.68  jkt  cent,  for  the  first  day  to  20.59  per 
cent,  on  the  sixth  day. 

In  the  gelatines  thus  examined  there  was  no  doubt  a  certain 
proportion  of  chromic  oxide,  which  hail  no  influence  in  the 
production  of  iu.solubiiity,  and  thereby  results  from  the  reduc- 
tion <>f:  the  bichromate  of  organic  matter.  It  is  further  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  spon- 
taneously contain*much  less  chromic  oxide  than  that  rendered 

insoluble  by  light  action. 

CHABLE8  W.  Gamble. 

'  MM.  I.umii're  et  .Seyewetz.  Snr  la  composition  da  la  Ri<latine  hichromatea 
inroluhillsre  spontanrment  dans  I'ubscurit^.  "  Bulletin  de  la  SocliJle  Fran^alae  de 
Photograpble  "  (2),  21,  641  (19C6). 


ON    THE    PRESERVATION     OF    IRON    SALTS. 


'  ■  (A  paper  in  "  American 

A  PROLIFIC  source  of  failure  in  working  the  kallitype  process 
is  deteriorated  ferric  oxalate,  and  I  venture  nothing  in  assert- 
ing that  nine-tenths  of  the  worker's  inability  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results  is  due  to  this  cause  and  none  other.  Nor  can 
it  be  otherwise  -considering  the  facts,  the  regrettable  feature 
connected  therewith  being  the  almost  total  inability  of  the 
aspiring  experimenter  to  grasp  the  truth,  with  consequent 
failure  more  or  less  absolute,  not  to  mention  financial  loss 
from  spoiled  paper  and  wasted  metals. 

The  basis  of  kallitype — like  unto  platinotype — is  ferric  oxa- 
late. Paper  coated  with  a  solution  of  this  salt  and  exposed  to 
the  light  of  day  under  a  negative,  results  in  a  more  or  less 
visible  image,  which  may  be  brought  to  full  vigour  by  immer- 
sion in  a  solution  containing  either  silver  or  platinum  in  com- 
hination  with  certain  essential  chemicals.  Paper  so 
coated  and  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  under- 
goes a  chemical  change.  The  iron  salt  is  thus  altered 
from    the    ferric    to     the    ferrous    state,     and    in    this    con- 


Photography.") 

dition  has  the  capacity  to  precipitate  a  shower  of  exceedingly 
minute  metallic  particles  when  brought  into  contact  with  silver, 
gold,  or  platinum  in  solution.  It  is  not  the  only  iron  salt  that 
will  do  tJiis,  but  it  is  the  one  experience  has  demonstrated  to 
be  the  best.  The  resultant  picture  viewed  under  a  magnifier 
discovers  a  piling  np  of  fine  metallic  particles,  each  distinct 
from  its  fellow,  the  whole  imparting  the  agreeable  effect  so 
much  admired  by  people  of  taste,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  photographic  prints  outside  of  platinotype  and  kallitype. 

Result    of    Deterioration' 

Ferric  oxalate  is  reducible  to  a  ferrous  condition  through  the 
action  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture.  Unless  put  up  in  air-tight 
receptacles  there  is  rapid  deterioration.  To  guard  against  light 
the  maker's  custom  is  to  put  up  in  amber-brown  bottles  encased 
in  paper.  With  the  manufacturer's  unbroken  seal  upon  the 
cork  it  is  presumed  to  be  moisture-prcxjf. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  if  through  one  cause  or 
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another  the  ferric  oxalate  has  already  reached  the  ferrous  state 
when  we  purchase  it,  there  must  be  failure  to  achieve  results. 
And  I  risk  nothing  in  asserting  that  it  is  thus  often  spoiled 
and  worthless  when  handed  over  the  counter  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated and  unsuspecting  customer.  I  can  perhaps  best  explain 
matters  by  recounting  my  own  experience  in  buying  the  chemi- 
cal from  time  to  time.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  began  to  experi- 
ment with  the  iron  printing  processes  in  general,  and  kalli- 
type  in  particular,  inspired  by  curiosity  to  discover  the  measure 
of  success  that  might  be  mine  in  the  sensitising  of  some  of  my 
own  printing  media.  Furthermore,  aside  from  wanting  to 
print  on  fine  and  rare  paper  stock  that  would  lie  flat  upon  the 
mount  by  a  pat  of  paste  at  the  corners,  I  was  possessed  of  the 
desire  to  dabble  with  chemicals  and  see  what  would  happen. 

About  that  time  was  published  No.  10  of  the  "  Photo  Minia- 
ture "series,  "  The  Blue-print  and  Variations,"  and  a  perusal 
thereof  started  a  number  of  trains  of  thought,  some  of  which 
are  still  running.  Kallitype  especially  had  its  appeal  from  its 
cheapness  and  likeness  to  platinotype.  I  therefore  invested  in 
the  necessary  chemicals.  Of  Theodore  Metcalf  Company,  an 
old  and  reliable  Boston  wholesale  and  retail  chemist  estab- 
lishment, I  procured  a  couple  of  ounces  of  the  ferric  oxalate, 
and  it  must  have  been  all  that  it  should,  else  I  could  not  have 
ha3  the  surprisingly  satisfactory  results  I  did  have,  upon  a 
first  attempt.  But — unfortunately  there  usually  is  a  but — 
when  I  renewed  my  supply  I  fell  down  badly  and  counted 
naught  but  failure  after  failure.  Do  what  I  would,  though  I 
ran  the  gamut  of  change  in  experimentation,  I  could  not  come 
anywhere  near  repeating  my  initial  performance,  and,  in  fact, 
could  not  possibly  do  so,  because  the  chemical  was  inert. 

In  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  this  is  plain  enough, 
but  in  those  days  I  had  never  an  inkling  of  the  truth.  I,  in 
fact,  attributed  want  of  success  to  some  dereliction  on  my  own 
part,  and  in  disgust — after  repeated  failures — abandoned  all 
effort  as  useless — but  only  for  a  time.  This  has  doubtless  been 
the  experience  of  a  great  many  workers  in  platinotype  and 
kallitype  who  do  not  prepare  their  own  iron  salt.  When  the 
ferric  oxalate  is  fresh  success  crowns  their  efforts,  when  it  is 
not  then  failure  more  or  less  absolute  is  their  portion,  and  it 
is  wholly  a  matter  of  chance  which  condition  obtains.  Certain 
it  is  the  dealer  does  not,  and  the  purchaser  cannot  know 
whether  the  salt  is  in  prime  condition  until  the  wrapper  has 
been  removed.  Even  then  appearances  are  so  deceptive,  for 
absolute  certainty  a  chemical  test  is  required.  After  a  rest  of 
a  year  I  returned  once  more  to  the  attack. 

Various    Experiences. 

Again  I  laid  in  a  stock  of  a  couple  of  ounces  ferric  oxalate,- 
and  on  taking  off  the  wrappers  quickly  discerned  a  great  differ- 
ence in  contents,  both  as  regards  colour  and  condition.  In  one 
were  glistening  greenish-brown  scales,  in  the  other  a  powdery 
mass  pale  green  in  colour.  The  first  was  ferric  oxalate  in  good 
order,  the  other  the  same  salt  gone  bad.  The  first  represented 
the  salt  in  condition  to  finish  a  print  under  a  negative,  the 
second  the  same  salt  after  exposure  had  been  made.  Two  years 
after,  on  buying  four  ounces,  I  found  them  all  spoiled.  On 
returning  them  to  the  seller  he  found  the  entire  stock  upon  his 
shelves,  save  a  single  ounce,  in  Uke  condition,  he  doubtless  sell- 
ing it  to  customers  every  day.  In  another  two  years  I  had  sent 
me  four  ounce  bottles  of  hopelessly  deteriorated  salt,  without 
paper  wrappers,  and  in  absolutely  clear  white  glass  vials.  Thus 
exposed  upon  the  firm's  shelves  for  months,  and  maybe  years 
to  be  occasionally  sold  to  such  unfortunates  as  required  it  the 
salt  was  as  worthless  for  photographic  sensitising  'pur- 
poses as  so  much  dirt  from  the  highway.  To  the  initiated 
a  glance  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  chemical 
was  not  as  represented,  but  what  of  the  unsuspecting  un- 
knowing person  ?  ^         *' 


He  would  have  gone  his  way  and  counted  failure  as  so  many- 
others  have  doubtless  done.  Would  have  perhaps  spoiled  a. 
lot  of  good  lin«n  ^aper  and  wasted  precious  tjme  in  attempt- 
ing the  impossible. 

Ferric  oxalate,  even  as  it  leaves  the  maker  (it  is  asserted), 
is  not  of  constant  quality.  The  usual  advice  to  the  worker  is 
to  make  certain  of  its  stable  qualities  by  preparing  it  himself. 
The  large  consumer  may  thereby  undoubtedly  benefit,  but  for 
the  user  of  an  occasional  ounce  it  will  hardly  pay.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  in  such  a  case  is  to  take  unusual  precautions 
to  get  the  best  possible  the  market  affords.  Furthermore,  the 
iron  salts  are  subject  to  deterioration  when  being  used  by  the 
experimenter.  In  damp  weather  ammonia  iron  citrate  will 
become  a  liquid  mass  should  the  bottle  be  loosely  stoppered. 
A  bottle  of  ferric  oxalate  in  perfect  condition  may  very  quickly 
spoil,  once  a  portion  is  used,  unless  extra  precautions  be  used 
in  keeping  moisture  from  the  remainder.  For  instance,  a 
worker  using  a  part  of  an  ounce  bottle  gets  perfect  results,  but 
on  repeating  the  operation  a  month  later  he  fails,  and  is  con- 
sequently perplexed. 

In  summer  or  fall,  when  the  atmosphere  is  humid,  in  using 
ferric  oxalate  the  bottle  should  as  quickly  as  ])ossible  be  recorhed. 

On  a  sweltering  humid  summer  day,  while  in  a  leading 
chemist's  establishment,  I  watched  a  salesman  weigh  out  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  green  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  He- 
took  it  from  a  pound  bottle,  left  it  on  the  scales  for  at  least  ten- 
minutes  while  he  attended  to  other  matters.  The  moral  of 
this  is  to  always  insist  upon  getting  the  iron  salts — and  more 
especially  the  ferric  oxalate — in  the  original  unbroken  package 
of  the  manufacturer,  which  in  the  present  case  is  either  Merck 
or  Mallinckrodt.  The  makers  enjoin  our  doing  so,  and  we  may 
well  give  heed  to  injunction. 

My  present  plan  is  to  send  to  Merck  and  Company,  Univer- 
sity Place,  New  York,  for  such  ferric  oxalate  as  I  require,  but- 
after  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  instability  of  the  salt, 
even  as  it  comes  from  the  maker,  I  do  not  undertake  to  declare 
that  it  perfectly  fills  the  bill.  But  what  else  can  one  do,  unless^ 
one  prepares  it  oneself? 

Testing  Doubtful  Solutions- 
Captain  Abiiey,  in  "Platinotype,"  writes: — "To  test  any- 
doubtful  solution,  add  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (red  prus- 
siate),  when  if  any  ferrous  salt  be  present  it  will  strike  a  blue 
precipitate.  If  the  ferrous  salts  be  only  slightly  present  the 
red  prussiate  will  restore  it  again."  The  best  plan  is  to  pour 
a  few  drops  of  solution  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  then  add  a  drop 
of  the  red  prussiate,  when,  if  ferrous  oxalate  be  present,  the- 
solution  will  turn  blue,  while  if  in  perfect  condition,  result 
will  be  green.  The  difference  is  beautifully  exemplified  when- 
one  has  a  thoroughly  spoiled  lot,  and  another  in  perfect  order. 
The  first  will  give  a  colour  like  a  blue-print,  while  the  last- 
mentioned  will  be  green. 

No  doubt  good  kallitype  prints  may  be  had,  notwithstanding 
a  trace  of  the  objectionable  ferrous  salt  be  present,  prints  too' 
that  serve  the  purpose  of  some  pictorialists  better  than  would 
the  absolutely  perfect.  Such  efforts  have  been  seen  in  exhi- 
bitions—the slight  fog  and  more  or  less  debasement  of  image 
appealing  to  lovers  of  the  unusual.  Personally,  I  keep  my- 
ounce  bottle  of  ferric  oxalate,  from  which  I  am  on  occasion 
supplying  my  needs,  in  an  airtight,  screw-top  preserving  jar 
of  small  dimensions.  Surplus  stock  is  kept  in  another  jar  of 
larger  size,  but  in  that  the  extra  precaution  is  taken  to  seal 
the  corks  with  hot  paraffin,  thus  most  effectually  guarding 
against  moisture.  Would  that  the  manufacturer  saw  his  way 
clear  to  adopt  some  such  plan  as  paraffin  sealing.  The  good' 
housewife  follows  it  in  putting  up  fruit  preserves  in  tumblers, 
she  leaving  a  small  space  at  top,  which  she  fills  with  melted; 
paraffin,  thus  most  effectually  keeping  out  the  air. 
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If  the  maker  of  iron  salts  would  but  press  the  thin  shave 
■  cfirk  at  present  employed  down  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  so 
as  to  leave  a  sinkage  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  pour 
:some  melted  paraffin  into  the  opening,  the  outside  air  could  not 
possibly  find  entrance,  the  contents  keeping  indefinitely. 

As  things  are  at  present,  the  flimsy  shaved  cork  in  the  ferric 
•oxalate  bottle  is  frequently  so  loose  it  may  with  slight  pressure 
be  pushed   entirely  down  into  the  neck.       This  being  a  fact. 


there  need  be  no  snrprise  that  the  contents  so  readily  spoil.     It 
would  be  the  greater  wonder  if  they  did  not. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  behoves  the  intend- 
ing experimenter  to  buy  but  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  salt  at  a 
time,  though  by  the  paraffin  airtight  jar  method  I  have  kept 
four  ounces  in  perfect  condition  for  upwards  of  two  years — the 
last  few  grains  proving  to  be  as  strong  as  the  first. 

.Tames  Thokpso:?. 


A    NEW    PRISMATIC    DIXIO    STEREOSCOPE. 


'The  stereoscopic  worker  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  Pro- 
fessor Pigeon  has  designed  a  new  model  of  the  upright  Dixie 
•stereoscope,  in  which  a  small  reflecting  prism  enclosed  in  a 
hood  is  substituted  for  the  usual  mirror.  The  latter,  while 
•giving  thoroughly  satisfactory  results,  was  felt  to  have  one  or 
two  trifling  drawbacks.  If  an  oi'dinary  thin  glass  mirror, 
■silvered  at  the  back,  is  employed,  there  is  inevitably  some  slight 
occurrence  of  multiple  reflection.  This  is  practically  negligible 
in  amount,  but,  according  to  strict  fheorj-,  it  is  a  defect,  and 
may  cause  the  definition  of  the  reflected  image  to  be  less  perfect 
in  certain  parts.  If  the  optically  ideal,  but  more  costly,  sur- 
face-silvered mirror  is  used,  there  is  no  trouble  of  this  kind, 
but  another  purely  mechanical  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
"that  the  delicate  coating  of  silver  is  soon  liable  to  injury  from 
•scratches  or  friction,  besides  tarnishing  in  a  short  time  from 
exposure  to  the  air  and  from  contact  with  warm,  moist,  or 
•greasy  fingers. 

The  adoption  of  a  reflecting  prism  instead  of  a  mirror  at  once 
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■removes  all  these  objections.  The  reflected  image  is  bright, 
clear,  and  optically  perfect ;  the  glass  prism  may  readily  be 
cleaned,  cannot  tarnish,  and  is  little  liable  to  injury  ;  while 
the  hood  in  which  it  is  mounted  serves  the  useful  purpose  of 
preventing  the  left  eye  from  seeing  anything  but  the  reflection 
■of  the  left-hand  picture  of  the  stereogram,  besides  screening  the 
upper  surface  of  the  prism  from  extraneous  light. 

Tlie  ilhistrations  show  the  compact  and  convenient  construc- 
tion of  the  apparatus.  As  will  be  seen  by  Fie.  1,  it  consists  of 
an  upright  wooden  panel,  about  10  in.  high  and  5  in.  \ride.  At 
the  bottom  is  a  narrow  tra^verse  or  crosspiece,  to  support  the 
panel  in  a  vertical  jxjsition.  This  fits  into  a  notch  in  the  bottom 
of  the  panel,  and  is  itself  nortched  for  half  its  width,  thus  form- 
ing a  rigid  and  strong  joint.  Fig.  2  shows  the  details  of  the 
notched  joint,  A  being  the  end  of  the  panel  turned  bottom  up- 
war4,  and  B  a  portion  off  the  crosspiece.     The  arrangement  is 


simple  and  efficient,  besides  Wing  absolutely  free  from  vibra- 
tion or  unsteadiness.  When  not  in  use,  the  crosspiece  is  remov- 
able. It  has  two  small  holes  bored  in  it,  so  that  it  may  bf 
placed  over  a  pair  of  short,  projecting  brass  pegs,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  3,  which  represents  the  stereoscope  closed. 

The  hood  which  carries  the  prism  is  also  of  wood,  and  of  the 
form  indicated  by  Fig.  4.  The  shape  of  the  prism  itself  is 
shown  by  Figs.  5  to  8,  inclusive.  Fig.  5  being  a  perspective  view, 
Fig.  6  a  front  elevation,  Fig.  7  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  8  a 
plan.     The  longer  or  diagonal  side  is  placed  next  the  panel. 

The  action  of  the  prism  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  9,  which 
shows  how  a  ray  of  light  from  a  point  A  on  the  left-hand  picture 
of  the  stereogram  is  refracted  at  the  surface  B  of  the  prism, 
reflected  at  C,  and  again  refracted  at  D,  emerging  finally  in  such 
a  direction  that  the  eye  refers  the  apparent  position  of  the 
point  to  E  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  panel,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  latter  as  A.  In  use,  the  panel  is  placed  on  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  pictures  of  the  stereogram,  or,  if 
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these  are  separate,  one  is  ]>laced  at  each  side  of  the  panel. 
The  left  eye  is  then  apjilied  to  the  prism,  and  sees  the  left-hand, 
or  reversed,  picture  by  leflection,  apparently  in  the  sanie  posi- 
tion as  that  occupied  by  the  right-hand,  or  unreversed,  picture, 
which  is  viewed  direct  by  the  right  eye.  As  each  eye  sees  only 
its  res])ective  picture,  and  both  are  superposed,  the  two  pictures 
coalesce,  giving  perfect  stereoscopic  relief. 

This  model  of  the  Dixio  stereoscope  is  intended  for  viewing 
stereograms  up  to  half-jilate  size,  either  npright  or  horizontal. 
The  size  of  the  prism  is  so  chosen  that  when  it  is  at  the  correct 
distance  for  the  inspection  of  a  half-plate  print  (as  fixed  by 
the  height  of  the  panel),  and  the  eye  is  'placed  close  to  it,  the 
four  sides  of  its  diagonal  reflecting  surface  limit  the  boun- 
daries of  the  view  like  a  frame.  This  renders  it  impossible  to 
examine  prints  larger  than  half-plate  at  what  would  theoreti- 
cally be  too  short  a  viewing  distance.      Stereograms  above  this 
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size,  however,  can  be  inspected  by  the  simple  expedient  of  rais- 
ing the  panel  in  the  hand  until  the  whole  of  the  left-hand 
picture  comes  within  the  field  of  view  permitted  by  the  reflect- 
ing surface  of  the  prism.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  prism  acts, 
in  a  sense,  as  an  automatic  viewing  distance  regulator. 

Besides  the  inspection  of  mounted  Dixio  stereoL'rams  and  book 
illustrations,  this  stereoscope  is  veiy  suitable  for  viewing  pro- 
jected stereoscopic  pictures  on   the  lantern-screen,   by  holding 


the  panel  in  the  hand,   and   pointing  it   towards  the  central 
line  between  the  two  halves  of  the  stereogram. 

Beyond  the  substitution  of  the  prism  for  the  mirror,  the 
principle  of  this  stereoscope  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  patterns,  and  the  same  curious  and  interesting  "seudo- 
scopic  effects  are  observed  when  the  panel  is  placed  so  as  to 
have  the  prism  at  the  right  hand  instead  of  the  left. 

A.    LOCKETT. 


IN     MY     TIME." 


I  KNOW  you  young  fellows  that  turn  out  portraits  nowadays  do  some 
fine  stuff,  but  I  should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  a  mess  you  would  make 
if  you  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  we  had  to  face  in  my  time. 
You  think  graceful  posing  and  good  tonality,  with  all  that  that 
implies,  is  a  modern  characteristic ;  that  we  knew  no  better  than  to 
use  gaudy  backgrounds  and  incongruous  accessories,  such  as  stone 
balustrades  draped  with  real  ivy  growing  out  of  a  carpet.  Don't  you 
believe  it.    The  good  photographers  in  those  days  turned  out  pictures ; 


We  couldn't  learn  the  business  at  a  Polytechnic  or  night  technical 
class ;  it  was  a  case  of  pick  up  what  you  could  and  look  for  the 
"B.J.  '  I  got  my  first  lessons  in  exchange  for  a  guinea  from  a 
travelling  man  who  wheeled  about  half  a  ton  of  apparatus  round. 
My  first  camera  weighed  about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  modern 
whole-plate.  That,  with  the  stand  and  a  Dallmeyer  carte  lens, 
dipping-bath,  drying-closet,  and  the  rest  of  the  business',  cost  me  a 
pretty  penny.     None  of  your  70s.  half-plate  complete  outfits  then. 


Fig.  1. 
"  Draped  with  real  \vj  groviiig  out  o(  a  carpet." 

their  grounds  could  give  point.?  in  softness  and  suitability  to  certain 
horrors  listed  by  dealers  to-day ;  their  accessories  were  used  its  real 
aids  to  the  composition,  and  their  technique — well,  if  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  specimens  by  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
seventies  you  will  feel  small.  Tbe  rank  and  file  then— well,  they 
were  no  worse  than  the  present  rank  and  file,  in  spite  of  350  H.  and 
D.  and  P.O.P.  by  the  ream. 


Fig.  2. 
An  obsolete  type  of  embossed  portrait. 

When  we  wanted  a  new  camera,  more  often  than  not  the  local 
joiner  made  it.  I've  been  using  one  such  into  this  century — no 
bellows,  one  box  sliding  into  another. 

After  leaving  wood-engraving  for  photography,  I  started  in  quite 
a  small  country  town,  the  usual  Viack  garden  being  my  firet  studio. 
Those  were  the  times  we  would  take  the  inhabitants  street  by  street, 
starting  at  one  end  and  working  round.     Practically  everyone  wanted 
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^^Baumethiiig  like  work  though,  we  would  be  half  the  night  coating 
^^^plat«s.  No  re-orders;  the  glass  was  cleaned  and  used  afresh  as  soon 
^^Bas  the  prints  were  off.  The  village  pump  was  the  only  place  for 
^^1  washing,  and  there  was  none  of  your  "two  hours  in  running  water 
^^Bor  for  half  an  hour  in  several  charges."  We  believed  in  a  good  solid 
^^B  twelve  hours.  Too  little  washing  was  put  down  as  the  cause  of 
^Vall  fading,  so  we  went  out  several  times  up  to  midnight  and  first 
thing  in  the  morning  to  turn  them  over.  All  that  in  addition  to 
albumenising  and  sensitising  the  paper.  How  many  of  you  could 
do  that?  It  was  good  stuff,  toned  v.-ith  our  own  make  of  gold- 
chloride.  We  got  a  good  price — same  as  the  tip-toppers  do  now — 
but  we  gave  them  more  for  their  money.  We  were  great  on  realism. 
I  used  to  make  up  foregrounds  with  ferns  in  a  tin  tray  that  were 
re-potted  every  few  days  to  make  way  for  a  fresh  lot  from  my  green- 
house. At  one  time  I  had  a  big  tank  made  and  filled  with  water,  on 
which  a  re.^l  boat  floated.  The  tank  was  let  into  the  floor,  and  had 
a  loose  top.  It  leaked  once,  spoiling  all  the  ceilings  on  the  floor 
below.  Cut  down  a  bit,  it  is  still  in  use  as  a  toning-sink.  Double 
printing  was  all  the  rage  at  one  time.  We  would  have  100  to  200 
negatives  on,  all  to  have  natural  backgrounds  printed  in.  The  old 
embossed  cameos  were  fine.  I  expect  them  in  again  soon,  but  not 
the  old  carte  with  four  little  heads  masked  out,  and  each  separately 
embossed  upon  it  ;  that  would  be  too  much  like  work  for  you.  Those 
four  heads  took  some  getting  with  a  thirty-second  exposure. 

You  think  sixpence  a  dozen  for  bromide  stamps  the  limit,  and 
price-cutting  something  new.  In  the  eighties  the  place  I  was  in 
was  overrun  with  cut-throats,  who  had  to  Ixs  moved.  I  moved  them. 
We  got  a  hoarding  about  one  hundred  feet  long  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  covered  it  with  posters  announcing  cartes-de-visite  at 
4s.  6d.  a  dozen.  Compare  that  with  your  bromides.  We  made  our 
own  plates,  sensitising  a.i  required,  one  man  dipping  all  the  time, 
had  to  give  at  least  ten  seconds  in  the  best  circumstances,  and  it 
meant  another  plate  if  they  moved.  Then  there  was  the  paper  to 
sensitise,   dry,   print  by   daylight,   tone,  etc.,  stick  on  the.  mount, 
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and  hot-roll.  One  C.  de  V.  equals  about  eight  to  twelve  atamps  in- 
area.  The  rush  wag  terrific;  we  had  the  pkce  filled  with  a  crowd 
waiting  on  the  staircase.  When  the  opposition  thinned  out  w«  were 
not  sorry  to  get  back  to  the  old  professional  rates. 

Enlargements  used  to  go  then.  I've  made  do7.en8  with  the  solar 
enlarger  on  home-prepared  material  (size  seven  feet  by  four  feet), 
single-handed.  No  dish  was  used;  the  stuff  was  coated  on  canvas 
stretchers,  and  the  developer  flowed  straight  on.  Painted  ot«t  ini 
oils  by  good  men — and  there  were  some  good  artists  working  for  na 
then— we  got  100  to  250  guineas  apiece  for  them.  That  was  in  the 
days  of  tha  North  Counties  trade  boom.  Apart  from  such  large  work, 
my  record  morning  was  a  350  guinea  order  from  one  family,  chiefly 
panels  (llin.  x  8in.).  Looking  through  an  old  order-book — a  distress- 
ing occupation  nowadays — fifty-guinea  commissions  were  almost  daily 
events.  Our  expenses  were  big,  of  course.  The  premises  had  to  be 
imposing  to  get  the  right  class.  We  had  the  whole  of  five  floors 
fully  occupied ;  toning,  sensitising,  coating,  and  drying  rooma  in 
basement;  reception,  first  floor;  exhibition  and  artists'  room,  second; 
dressing-rooms  and  artists',  third;  studio  and  printing,  on  roof; 
besides  enlarging,  finishing,  packing,  in  an  annexe.  I  never  did  very 
much  with  carbon ;  we  thought  the  albumens  enamelled  with  collodion 
would  never  be  superseded ;  but  I  did  once  make  six  ground -glas«- 
window-screens,  size  60in.  by  48in.,  with  six  12  x  10  transparencies 
on  each,  evenly  spaced  and  perfectly  rectangular.  Size  we  hankered 
after  always;  12  x  10  was  a  common  size,  even  for  field  work.  Yoa> 
can  imagine  the  baggage  required  during  the  wet-plate  era.  My 
cabinet-maker  made  me  a  24  x  18 ;  the  stand  could  not  be  altered  in- 
height,  and  for  tilting  we  pushed  books  under.  I  have  the  receipt 
for  £70  paid  for  the  lens  now.  The  whole  thing  was  a  terror  to 
handle.  What  with  the  slowness  of  the  plate  and  the  stopping  down' 
I'wiuired  hy  the  lens,  a  good  result  was  an  achievement  to  be  proud 
of.  I  did  a  dozen,  had  them  framed  in  pairs,  and  sent  them  to  an 
exhibition.  The  committee,  confound  them !  thought  I  had  entered' 
them  in  the  direct  class  in  error,  and  labelled  them  enlargements.  T 
never  sent  to  another  show.  "  Old  Pro." 


A    NOVEL    WAY    OF    ARRANGING     BACKGROUNDS. 


The  hanging  and  changing  of  backgrounds,  unless  the  studio  is  a 
large  one  and  possesses  an  expensive  background  stand,  is  a  very 
troublesome  matter.  Stretching  frames  hold  the  backgrounds  flat 
and  free  from  creases,  but  cannot  easily  be  changed,  and  require  a 
good  deal  of  room,  in  so  much  that  very  often  necessary  changes  are 
not  made  owing  to  the  fact  that  .sitters  and  accessories  have  to  be 
moved  in  order  that  one  8x8  background  may  be  replaced  by 
another.  Having  the  backgrounds  on  rollers  has  also  serious  dis- 
advantages. If  there  are  five  or  six  in  use  those  behind  are  not 
evenly  lighted,  especially  at  the  top,  the  roUed-up  backgrounds  in 
front      cutting      off      the 

light,  whilst    the    method  g  .  ^ 

of  bringing  each  to  tho 
front  when  wanted  for 
use  is  equally  trouble- 
some— the  cords,  whether 
affixed  to  pulleys  on  the 
top.  or  to  the  bottom 
roller,  easily  get  mixe'i 
and  are  almost  sure  to  go 
■wrong  at  a  critical  moment. 

After  trying  these  and  other  methods,  the  writer  thought  out  a 
plan  which  removes  all  the  above-mentioned  difficulties,  permits 
the  use  of  as  many  backgrounds  as  are  wanted,  provides  a  place  to 
store  them  out  of  sight,  keeps  them  free  from  creases,  and  allows 
any  one  to  be  used  at  any  time.  The  changing  or  putting  away  of 
a  background  only  occupies  about  one  minute,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment takes  up  the  spice  of  but  one  hanging 'ground.  There  are  no 
cords  or  pulleys,  no  stretching  frames,  and  nothing  at  all  to  go 
■wrong ;  no  climbing  on  step-ladder'^,  stools,  or  chairs.    When  onca 


Fig. 


fixed  the  changing  of  a  background  is  such  a  simple  affair  that  any 
person  can  do  it  at  a  minute's  notice.  I  have  the  arrangement  'work- 
ing in  my  own  studio,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  show  it  to  any  one- 
interested.  A  photographer  used  to  handling  tools  can  easily  make 
it  himself,  or  can  get  it  done  by  the  local  joiner  or  cabinet-maker 
at  a  very  moderate  cost.  The  accompanying  sketches  and  expltuia- 
tions  will,  I  think,  make  everything  clear. 

First,  all  backgrounds  should  be  mounted  on  the  top  edge  to  a 
piece  of  wood  8ft.  long,  S^in.  wide,  and  lin.  thick,  the  bottom  edge 
being  fastened  to  a  roller  liin.  or  liin.  in  diameter  and  8ft.  in  length 

Now  roll  the  background 
carefully  up  on  the  roller 
until  it  reaches  the  top 
piece  of  wood,  when,  if 
the  adjustments  have  been 
carefully  made  (which  is 
very  important),  it  will 
be  found  that  the  bottom 
roller  is  parallel  with  the 
top  piece.  It  is  now  made 
secure  in  this  position  by  two  straps  (Fig.  1),  which  should  be  about 
20in.  from  each  end  of  the  roller,  and  are  best  secured  to  the  top  by 
screwing  on  to  the  back,  so  that  they  cannot  be  displaced  or  lost. 
All  backgrounds  intended  for  use  should  be  treated  in  this  way, 
E^ch  of  the  top  pieces  to  which  the  upper  portions  of  the  back- 
grounds are  attached  should  have  a  fin.  hole  bored  3in.  from  each' 
end  and  l^in.  from  the  top  edge  (Fig.  1). 

Now  for  the  stand  or  holder.  It  is  assumed  that  the  wall  or  par- 
tition at  the  end  of  the  studio  is  the  place  where  the  backgrounds' 
will  hang,  and  if  this  is  of  wood  the  work  of  fixing  will  be  conu- 
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j)aratively  easy,  thougn 
if  it  is  of  brick  no 
special  difficulties  will 
preeenfy  themselves.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired 
4o  hang  the  backgrounds 
in  a  position  where 
there  is  no  wall,  a 
■cheap,  light,  yet  firm, 
partition  must  be  fixed 
across,  as  it  is  a  neces- 
sity that  there  should 
be  some  means  of  sup- 
port. Two  pieces  of 
wood  are  now  required, 
8ft.  6in.  or  9ft.  in 
length,  or  even  longer 
if  the  height  of  the 
studio  will  allow  it, 
the  nearer  they  can  be 
fixed  to  the  top  of  tho 
wall  the  greater  will  be 
the  rigidity  of  the 
«tand.  These  pieces 
form  the  uprights  of 
the  holder,  and  should 
be  not  less  than  l^in. 
thick  and  6in.  wide, 
and  grooved  on  the  flat 
side,  about  lin.  from 
the  front  edge, 

throughout  their  entire 
length     (Fig.     2).      A 
frame     must     now     be 
made    of     wood     about 
3in.      wide      and    Jin. 
thick,  measuring  over  ail 
4ft.  wide,  and  8ft.  2in. 
across,     with     tongued 
ends  (worked  from  the 
solid)   to  fit   and   mo^'e 
easily  in  the  grooves  of 
the    uprights    (Fig.    3). 
The       long        uprights 
should  be  fixed  on  their 
edge  to  the  wall  or  par- 
tition    in    the    studio, 
with  screws  if  the  sup- 
port is  of  wood,  or,  if 
it    ia    of    brick,    irons 
must  be  driven  into  the 
joints  and  the  uprights 
secured    to    them   with 
screws       or       suitable 
fastenings.  In  determin- 
ing the  position  of  these 
uprights    it   is   a    good 
plan  to    use    a    plumb 
line,   as  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  per- 
fectly      vertical       and 
parallel   to  each  other. 
They  must  be*  fixed  to 
allow  of  the  frame,  8ft. 
2n.     wide,     going    be-^ 
tween  them  and  fitting 
nicely    in    the    grooves 
prepared  for  it,  so  that 
the    frame    may    elide 
easily    up    and    down, 
and  be  neither  too  tight 
inor  too  slack. 

It  it   well    that  the 
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frame  should  not  rest  on 
the  floor,  and  for  this 
purpose  two  small  feet, 
each  from  6  to  8  inches 
deep,         should  be 

attached  to  the  lower 
edge. 

In  the  centre  of  the 
framework  (but  not  on 
it),  a  strong  chain,  5ft. 
long  should  be  attach- 
ed to  the  wall  at  a 
height  of  about  7ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  a 
strong  iron  pin,  point- 
ing downwards,  should 
be  inserted  in  the 
centre  of  the  lower  bar 
of  the  sliding  frame. 
If  we  now  take  hold  of 
the  framework  under- 
neath the  bottom  bar  it 
will  slide  upwards,  and  j 
by  putting  one  of  the  i 
links  of  the  chain  over 
the  pin  in  the  lower  bar 
it  can  be  secured  at  any 
desired  height,  and 
various  distances  ii 
marked  on  the  slide  to  | 
facilitate  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  particular 
background  in  use.  j 

The  ease  and  rapidity  ! 
with  which  back- 
grounds may  be  placed 
in  position  on  the 
stand  is  facilitated  by 
the  insertion — on  the 
lower  bar — of  two  iron  , 
"  rests  "  or  brackets. 
These  should  be  made 
of  iron  |in.  wide  and 
iin.  thick,  exactly  of  the  i 
size  and  shape  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  They  may  lie 
obtained  from  any  iron- 
worker for  a  few  pence. 
Two  strong  round- 
headed  screws  are 
screwed  into  the  top 
edges  of  the  sliding 
frame,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  back- 
ground, with  its  flat 
piece  of  wood  on  the 
top  edge  easily  fits  over 
the  screws,  these  latter 
being  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  of  their  being 
firmly  fixed  in  the  wood, 
yet  with  sufficient  pro- 
jection to  hold  the  back- 
ground firmly  in  posi- 
tion. The  sliding  frame 
is  now  at  the  bottom 
resting  on  it*  small 
feet,  with  the  two  iron 
"  rests  "  in  position 
about  18in.  from  each 
end  on  the  lower  bar. 
We  now  take  the 
ground  we  wish  to  use. 
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_place  it  in  position  over  the  screws  (which  is  very  easy,  as  it  is  a 
.<-onvenient  height  from  the  floor),  unfasten  the  straps  and  carefully 
unroll  until  it  reaches  the  iron  brackets,  which  will  hold  it  quite 
firmly  whilst  the  frame  is  raised  to  the  desired  height  and  made 
■secure  with  the  chain,  after  which  the  background  is  lifted  out  of  the 
brackets  and  allowed  to  unroll  to  the  floor.     The  brackets  are  left 


A 
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Fig.  3. 

in  position  behind  tha  gronnd,   and  in  no  way  interfere  with  its 
Jianging. 

To  change  a  backgi'ound  it  is  only  necessary  to  roll  it  up  as  high 
as  these  two  brackets,  place  it  in  them,  undo  the  chain,  and  allow 
the  frame  to  descend  steadily  to  the  floor  (by  keeping  the  hands 
under  the  lower  bar),  finish  rolling  up  the  ground,  fasten  it  with 
the  straps,   and  then  lift  it  oflf  the  screws  and  put  in    the    place 
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Fig.  4. 

reserved  for  storage,  afterwards  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with 
its  substitute. 

'J'he  space  behind  the  sliding  frame  makes  a  capital  place  in  which 
to  store  a  large  number  of  backgrounds,  it  l»eing  only  necessary  to 
fix  screws  or  studs  to  the  wall  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  are 
fixed  to  the  top  edge  of  the  sliding  frame,  or  course,  taking  care  that 
the  screws  are  all  put  the  same  distance  apart  and  the  holes  exactly 
to  match,  so  that  they  are  interchangeable. 

'  H.  HisoK. 


North  Middlesex  PHOTOOR.tPHic  Socikty.— At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  Mr.  Louis  Dick  was  elected  president  in 
place  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Fincham,  retired,  while  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Morgan, 
■23,  Nelson  Road,  Stroud  Green,  continues  in  office  as  secretary. 

"  Ni-TE-LYre  "  Wf.ekly  Postcard  CoMrETmoN.— The  cash  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  "  Nyte-lyte  "  postcard  sent  in  during  the 
week  January  16  to  23  has  been  awarded  by  Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.,  Soho  Square,  W.,  to  Norman  Whitley,  Castle  Carey,  Bath. 


BRILLIANT  NEGATIVES  AND  REFLECTION  IN  THE 
CAMERA. 

(From  "The  Sinclair  Signpost.") 
With  modern  lenses  brilliant  negatives  are  less  general  than  was  tha 
case  with  the  old  rapid  rectilinear,  whose  largest  aperture  was  /'/S, 
and  which  possessed  a  circle  of  illumination  very  little  larger  than 
its  circle  of  definition — which  definition  at  the 
margins  was  after  all  of  a  very  second-rate  descrip- 
tion, in  comparison  with  the  excellence  of  that 
now  generally  insisted  upon. 

The  old  lenses  had  comparatively  long  tube 
mounts,  and  the  clear  aperture  of  the  glasses  waa 
less  than  that  of  the  modern  anastigmats.  The 
cause  of  this  falling  off  in  the  brilliancy  of  nega- 
tives is  not  far  to  seek,  though  till  recently  it  has 
not  claimed  much  attention. 

Full  exposure  may  give  a  negative  in  which  the 
deepest  shadows  are  not  represented  by  quite  clear 
glass,  but  which  will  produce  a  print  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  ;  but  this  veiling,  due  to  full  or  slight 
over-exposure,  is  not  the  special  subject  of  this 
article.  It  is  the  veiling  of  the  negative  due  to 
stray  light  in  the  camera  to  which  we  allude  ;  stray 
light  which  enters  through  the  lens  itself,  and  not 
through  defects  in  fitting  or  leaks  in  the 
bellows. 
Every  camera  should  be  properly  covered  inside  with  something,  a 
paint  or  a  fabric  that  will  not  refleot  light,  or  that  wUI  reflect  as 
little  light  as  possible ;  for  we  know  of  no  material  from  which  light 
is  not  to  some  extent  reflected.  Even  a  lining  of  black  velvet  or 
cloth  reflects  light,  especially  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  small, 
so  we  may  say  at  once  that  should  any  light  enter  a  camera  and  not 
directly  strike  the  plate,  some  of  it  will  still  be  reflected  and  will 
probably  reach  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate,  certainly  it  will  if 
the  angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  black  surfaces  be  suitable.  Now,  in 
a  large  aperture,  short-tubed  lens  with  little  or  no  hood  in  front,  the 
circle  of  illumination  is  large — much  larger  than  the  diagonal  measure- 
ment of  the  plate  it  is  calculated  to  cover,  so  that  in  many  anastig- 
mats the  amount  of  light  entering  the  camera  is  quite  50  per  cent, 
more  than  that  which  falls  on  the  plate.  The  surplus  50  per  cent, 
falls  on  the  sides  and  boundaries  of  the  camera,  and  by  diffused 
reflection  a  proportion  of  it  reaches  the  plate  and  produces  the  veil 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

In  many  cases  the  reflection  is  not  evenly  diffused,  and  this  is 
manifested  in  the  negative  by  perhaps  one  side  being  more  dense 
than  the  other,  or  by  the  toj)  being  different  from  the  bottom,  and 
sometimes  by  uneven  markings  in  the  sky  or  streaks  of  fog  more  or 
less  parallel  "to  the  edges  of  the  plate.  The  old  long  tube  lenses  did 
not  require  a  hood  to  the  same  extent  as  do  the  anastigmats,  never- 
theless it  is  a  curious  fact  that  modern  lenses  seldom  have  hoods, 
while  the  old  lenses  were  usually  supplied  with  them — the  very  oldest 
lenses  having  especially  long  ones,  yet  needing  them  still  less. 
Although  an  ordinary  hood  would  undoubtedly  improve  the  anastig- 
mat,  there  is  still  the  fact  to  be  considered  that  while  the  plate  is 
rectangular,  the  ordinary  hood  is  round,  and  as  a  consequence  tha 
circ:le  of  illumination,  although  reduced  in  diameter,  will  be  circular, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  useless  and  harmful  light  will  still 
enter  the  camera.  This,  of  course,  took  place  also  in  the  case  of  the 
old  lenses  supplied  with  hoods,  but  in  those  lenses  the  circle  of  illu- 
mination was  go  close  to  the  corners  of  a  plate  that  the  fact  was  often 
apparent  in  the  darkened  corners  of  a  plate  if  the  negative  had 
received  the  minimum  correct  exposure.  With  the  modern  lenses 
this  diminution  of  light  at  the  corners  of  the  plate  is  rarely  to  be 
found. 

Now,  what  is  the  cure  for  this  sUte  of  things?  We  mutt  use  the 
lenses  because  of  their  undoubted  advantages,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  an  absolutely  non-reflecting  surface  inside  the  camera,  so 
the  only  rational  proceeding  is  to  prevent  this  harmful  light  from 
entering  the  lens.  To  do  this  a  hood  must  be  used,  which  must  be 
rectangular  in  shape,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  iU  height  and 
width  must  correspond  with  those  of  the  plate.  To  be  theoretically 
correct,  it  should  be  the  same  size  as  the  plate,  and  its  opening  placed 
as  far  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  lens  as  the  plate  is  placed  "behind 
that  centre.    This  would  be  manifestly  unwieldy  and  inconvenient. 
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Fortunately  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  making  the  hood 
smaller  than  the  plate,  but  keeping  the  same  proportions.  Such  a 
hood  must  be  adjustable,  so  that  it  can  be  expeditiously  set  to  such 
a  length  as  will  cut  off  all  detrimental  rays  without  encroaching  upon 
the  illumination  of  the  plate.  Of  course,  it  is  important  that  the 
hood  is  of  such  a  form  that  any  light  that  may  strike  inside  it,  is 
reflected  away  from  the  lens,  and  undoubtedly  a  bellows  construc- 
tion is  the  most  eflicient  for  this  purpose.  The  "  Sinclair"  Adjust- 
able Lens  Hood  has  been  designed  to  answer  every  requirement  of  the 
scientific  worker.  Varying  sizes  of  plates  and  different  focus  lenses 
can  be  adequately  dealt  with  and  its  adjustments  allow  of  its  beint^ 
used  to  cut  off  harmful  rays  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
illumination  of  the  plate.  It  is  easily  fitted,  instantaneously  adjusted, 
and  folds  up  so  small  that  its  addition  to  the  photographer's  kit 
is  scarcely  appreciable,  while  its  many  advantages  render  it  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  wish  to  produce  brilliant  negatives. 


MR.    ELWIN    NEAME   OX  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

At  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Queen's  Road,  on  Saturday  evening, 
January  14,  Mr.  S.  El  win  Neame  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Professional 
Picture-Making,"  which  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  beautiful 
lantern-slides.  Additional  interest  was  lent  to  the  lecture  by  the 
fact  that  Miss  Ivy  Close,  the  winner  of  the  competition  for  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  was  to  give  a  series  of  artistic  poses, 
and  there  was  a  crowded  attendance,  over  which  Jlr.  Fisher,  of  the 
Kensington  School  of  Art,  Berkeley  Square,  presided. 

The  Chairman  first  gave  one  or  two  particulars  about  the  Bristol 
Photographic  Club,  which,  he  said,  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  sought  instruction  in  artistic  photography.  He  introduced  Mr. 
Neame  as  an  old  student  of  the  club.  He  was  a  Bristolian  first,  an 
artist  second,  and  a  photographer  third  ;  and  he  thought  that  l>efore 
the  end  of  the  evening  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  lecturer  as  well. 

Mr.  Elwin  Neame  at  the  outset  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  being 
a  lecturer,  and  said  that  he  knew  that  the  majority  of  them  had 
come  to  see  Miss  Close.  Were  he  lecturing  to  the  members  of  tlie 
Bristol  Photographic  Society  only,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  able  to 
keep  them  happy  for  hours  telling  them  about  developers  and  other 
things  connected  with  photography ;  but  as  he  believed  that  many 
of  his  audience  were  not  photographers,  he  felt  that  a  discourse  on 
the  modern  business  side  of  photography  would  be  of  greater  interest. 
Professional  photography,  he  said,  had  greatly  changed.  He  then 
went  on  to  draw  a  humorous  contrast  between  a  visit  to  the  old- 
fashioned  professional  photographer  and  the  modern  business  pro- 
fessional man.  The  former  was  generally  a  man  with  long,  greasy 
hair,  velvet  coat,  hungry  face,  and  stained  fingers,  and  perhaps  they 
could  remember  the  arguments  in  the  reception-room,  the  extra 
charges  made  for  second  and  third  positions,  and  the  three  shillings 
extra  if  they  had  a  head  and  shoulders  picture  instead  of  a  full- 
length,  and  half-a-crown  extra  if  they  had  brown  mounts.  (Laughter.) 
Then  the  pokey  dressing-room,  the  studio,  the  palms,  and  the 
ruined  castle  background,  the  impossible  chairs,  and  the  garden  seat 
that  became  a  boat  when  turned  upside  down.  (Laughter.)  Then 
the  unretouchcd  proofs  that  were  sent,  and  the  charge  for  a  re- 
sitting, the  delay,  and,  above  all,  the.poor  method  of  business.  Com- 
pare that  Vifith  the  modern  business  method.  Appointments  were 
made  over  the  'phone,  five  or  six  positions  were  taken  of  each 
sitter,  and  they  were  allowed  as  many  changes  of  dress  as  they 
liked.  Head  and  shoulders  pictures,  three-quarter  length  groups,  or 
anything  they  liked  were  all  one  price.  Five  or  six  fully  TetoucheU 
proofs  were  sent,  and  if  they  did  not  like  them,  a  re-sitting  free  of 
charge  and  more  proofs  submitted.  Then,  again,  by  means  of 
powerful  electric-light  installations,  photographs  were  taken  in  any 
weather,  and  finished  copies  sent  within  a  few  days;  and  the 
operator  and  staff  looked  and  dressed  like  sane  business  people. 
Even  more  wonderful  was  modern  professional  photography  when 
it  came  to  publication  work.  Should  a  magazine  require  a  coloured 
cover,  within  twenty  minutes  there  was  a  selection  of  coloiu-ed 
pictures  at  their  office  ready  for  them.  Should  they  require  some 
pretty  studies  for  inside  their  paper,  within  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
they  could  have  from  150  to  200  to  choose  from";  or,  should  there 
be  nothing  in  stock  to  please  them,  pictures  were  specially  taken, 
and   could   be  supplied  within   48   hours   if  necessary.       He   then 


showed  some  of  the  work  he  had  prepared  for  magazine-covers.. 
These  consisted  principally  of  beautiful  heads  with  varying  expres- 
sions. He  had  had  orders  for  photographs  of  living  people  tn  look 
exactly  like  bas-reliefs.  They  were  produced  by  making  a  thin, 
plaster  slab,  cutting  out  the  portion  behind  the  sitter,  so  that  half 
the  head  and  body  were  sunk  into  the  plaster,  and  white  grease 
paint  was  used  upon  the  face  and  hair,  and  the  pictures  were  taken 
by  artificial  light.  Then  he  had  had  commissions  for  pictures  copy- 
ing the  old  masters,  and  also  for  a  series  of  pictures  representing 
different  kinds  of  tears — anger,  grief,  anguish,  etc.  The  principal 
difficulty  encountered  was  to  make  a  sufficient  variety  in  the  pic- 
tures, and  to  obtain  the  correct  expressions  upon  the  faces  of  the 
sitters.  He  afterwards  spoke  of  the  difference  in  procedure  between 
the  amateur  and  the  professional,  and  gave  some  particulars  of  the 
way  in  which  the  latter  had  to  work,  especially  if  he  worked  for  the- 
press.  A  branch  of  photography  which  was  rapidly  growing  was  the 
production  of  catalogue  illustrations,  while  photograijhy  had 
also  made  rapid  strides  in  the  production  of  advertising 
designs  and  show-cards,  and  he  mentioned  the  profits- 
that  could  be  made  from  that  class  of  work.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  that  he  was  anxious  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the 
street  of  the  impression  that  the  professional  picture-make'* 
was  simply  a  man  who  took  photographs.  Modern  photography, 
although  giving  every  attention  to  small  orders,  had  to  deal  in  big 
figures  as  well,  and  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  professional  photo- 
grapher to  earn  as  much  as  £60  to  £100  a  day,  always  providing,  of 
course,  he  had  the  work  to  do.  Every  studio  catering  for  the  pub- 
lishing trade  had  a  stock  of  negatives  for  calendars,  Christmas  cards, 
etc.,  the  pictui-es  being  usually  produced  when  the  trade  was  slack. 
and  stored  until  required. 

After  tha  lecture.  Miss  Ivy  Close  (Mrs.  S.  Elwin  Neame)  gave  a 
series  of  poses  which  had  been  designed  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Neame. 
She  posed  in  an  oval  frame,  giving  a  three-quarter  picture.  The- 
subjects  were:— (1)  Typical  English  Beauty,  1910;    (2)  ditto.  1840; 

(3)  The  Seasons — (a)  Spring,  (b)  Summer,  (c)  Autumn,  (d)  Winter ; 

(4)  "Grief."  after  Greuze  ;  and  (5)  the  picture  with  which  she  won. 
the  competition.  The  poses  were  beautifully  artistic  and  interesting, 
and  Miss  Ivy  Close  was  afterwards  presented  with  a  choice  bouquet 
by  Mrs.  Fisher,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Bristol  Photo- 
graphic Club. 

1   *    I 

pi)oto=D)ecl)aiiical  Dotes^ 

The  Mertens  Intaglio  Printing  Machine. 

A  further  patent  (No.  668,  1910)  has  been  taken  out  by  Eduard 
Mertens,  63,  Goethe  Strasse,  Freiburg.  The  specification  describes- 
more  particularly  the  colour  "  knife "  which  is  caused  to  move 
laterally  a  distance  of  half  the  width  of  the  printing  surface  or  more 
in  contradistinction  to  the  usual  practice  in  which  the  knife  is 
moved  to  the  extent  of  a  few  centimetres  at  the  most  to  each  side 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

parallel  to  the  roller  axis  during  the  printing.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  the  printing  surface  of  a  recessed  printing  roll  has  a  breadth  of 
60  centimetres,  then  according  to  this  invention  the  colour  knife  will 
not  be  moved  a  distance  of  from  30  to  60  centimetres  or  even  more 
to  each  side.  Further,  instead  of  guiding  the  knife  beyond  the  print- 
ing frame  in  a  straight  line,  it  can  be  moved  upwards  in  a  curve. 
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especially  when  the  construction  of  the  machine  does  not  permit  of 
so  far  a  displacement  of  the  knife  in  a  straight  line ;  moreover 
instead  of  causing  the  knife  to  move  parallel  to  the  roll  axis,  it 
may  also,  as  already  well  known  in  connection  with  calico  printing, 
be  caused  to  slide  over  the  rolj  in  a,  spiral  direction.  15y  means  of 
this  wide  scraping  motion,  the  advantage  is  attained  that  each  part 
of  the  colour  knife  is  worn  away  uniformly  or  almost  uniformly 
by  the  various  engravings  or  etchings  of  the  roll.  When  the  knife  iS 
in  the  form  of  a  band  the  displacement  need  not  be  to  and  fro,  but 
can  also  take  place  in  one  direction  and  the  belt  be  allowed  to  glide 
endlessly  over  the  roller  guided  by  the  scraped  holder  and  sliding 
over  it  as  an  endless  belt  passes  along  during  the  printing.  In  this 
case  also  the  motion  of  the  scraper  may  be  a  to  and  fro  motion. 
During  the  displacement,  the  knife  can  come  in  contact  with  a 
cleaning  and  sharpening  device.     If  the  motion  of  the  knife  takes 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


jilace  not  in  one  direction  only,  but  forwards  and  backwards,  then 
the  belt  does  not  need  to  be  endless. 

The  colour  knife  1  (Figs.  1  and  2)  is  held  in  a  clip  2  and  bears  on 
the  printing  roller  3  which  is  mounted  in  the  machine  frame  4. 
The  clip  2  i»  connected  by  means  of  the  rod  6  to  the  shaft  5,  which 
is  mo\ed  to  and  fro  in  guides  7  by  means  of  the  connecting  rod  8 
attached  to  the  crank  on  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  9,  revolved  by  means 
of  the  worm  10  and  wheel  9  which  is  driven  by  a  belt  11  from  the 
abaft  12  of  the  cylinder  13.  The  clip  2  carries  arms  14,  to  which  are 
attached  bands  15  passing  over  pulleys  16  and  carrying  weights  17 
for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  colour  knife  against  the  printing 
roller  3. 

In  the  modification  illustrated  in  Figs.  3  and  4  the  colour  knife  is 
in  the  form  of  a  band  18,  which  is  attached  at  its  ends  to  rollers 
19  and  20  and  arranged  to  be  rolled  from  off  one  roller  on  to  th-i 
other,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  knife  gradually  slides  ove'' 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


the  entire  printing  roller.  ITie  movement  of  the  rollers  19  and  20 
is  controlled  by  a  chain  21  driven  by  the  oscillating  mechanism  22. 
23,  24,  27a,  and  25.  The  band  18  travels  past  the  grinding  and 
cleaning  rollers  26,  which  rollers  are  devised  for  grinding  and  clean- 
ing the  coloiir-knife-band,  and  are  driven  in  any  convenient  manner 
from  the  machine  fhaft. 

The  pair  of  rollers  27  and  28,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  are  attached  to 
the  rear  part  of  the  blade  of  the  knife-band  and  are  secured  together 
by  a  pin  passing  through  the  said  band  so  that  they  are  firmly 
fastened  to  the  band  and  move  together  witli  the  colour-knife  18,  an.i 
^lide  along  the  walls  of  the  opening  of  the  holder.  These  rollers 
are  designed  to  prevent  the  colour-knife  from  being  pulled  out  of 
the  holder  29.  The  jaws  of  the  bolder  29  may  be  drawn  togethor 
by  means  of  the  bolt  32  and  nut  53.  30  is  a  screw-threaded  rod 
passing  through  the  holder  29  and  surmounted  by  a  nut  31  which 


can  be  tightened  down  k>  aa  to  prew  the  knife  18  firmly  against  the 
roller  when  the  holder  29  is  fixed  in  position  on  the  shaft  34  by 
mea'is  of  the  set  screw  35. 

Lack   of   Register   in   Tri-Colour   Filter*. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  tricolour  workers  that  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  first-rate  register  with  tricolour  filters; 
indeed,  until  Messrs.  VVratten  and  Wainwright  prepared  filters  in 
optical  fiats,  surfaced  by  Messrs.  Adam  Hilger,  the  most  critical 
register  could   not   be  obtained  in  any   commercial  filters. 

A  new  instrument,  designed  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright for  testing  filters,  has  shown  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
difficulty.  On  examining  a  large  number  of  filters  in  this  instru- 
ment, it  was  found  that  the  main  error  in  filters  made  from  ordinary 
(parallel  surface)  glass  was  astigmatism,  that  is,  curvature  in  one 
direction  only.  On  closer  inquiry  it  was  found  that  this  curvature  was 
produced  by  errors  in  the  glass  of  very  small  area,  such  as  striae, 
etc.,  which  produced  a  landing  of  the  whole  surface  when  cemented. 

This  astigmatism  results  in  an  image  which  has  a  different  size 
in  the  two  linear  dimensions,  and  produces  lack  of  register  along 
two  edges. 

In  order  that  a  set  of  filters  shall  give  absolute  definition  and 
register,   the   following   conditions  must   be  fulfilled:  — 

(1)  Each  filter  separately  must  give  first-rate  definition. 

(2)  The  planes  for  the  best  definition  for  the  different  filters  must 
coincide. 

(3)  The  filters  must  be  of  the  same  thickness. 

For  a  set  of  Wratten  filters,  ceipented  in  flats,  these  conditions 
are  limited  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Each  filter  separately  must  give  sharp  definition  for  lines  in 
the  image  only  1/1, 000th  inch  apart,  with  an  aperture  of  at  least 
half  the  diameter  of  the  filters. 

(2)  The  planes  of  definitions  for  the  filters  ("  focal  lengths  ")  must 
coincide  within  l/l,000th  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

(3)  The  filters  must  be  of  the  same  thickness,  within  1/SOth  of 
an  inch. 

Under  these  conditions  a  set  of  filters  will  give  register 
within  l/400th  inch  on  a  ten-inch  picture,  provided  that  the  camera 
is  not  viavfid  at  all  after  focusHiitj. 

Any  attempt  at  focussing  the  separate  colours  must  fail,  and  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  absurd  when  flats  are  used.  The  condi- 
tion which  is  most  difficult  of  attainment  is  (2),  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  filters  in  inferior  glass  fail  most.  A  set  of  filters 
otherwise  perfect,  whidi  have  various  focal  lengths,  will  give 
varying  degrees  of  register,  according  to  exactly  where  the  focal 
plane  is  fixed,  and  conse<juently  some  sets  of  negatives  will  be  found 
to  register  while  others  may  be  badly  out.— From  Hunter's  "  Pocket- 
Book  and   Diary,"   1911. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL    PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for  :— 
Etchxno  Machiwks.     Xo.   858.     Etching   machines.     Eugen  Albert. 


.SotTTH  London  Photographic  Socierr. — The  twenty-second  annual 
exhibition  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  in  the  South  London  Art 
(Jallery,  Peckham  Road,  from  March  11  to  April  8,  inclusive.  Messrs. 
Furley  Lewis  and  J.  C.  S.  Mummery  will  judge  the  exhibits,  and  in 
the  open  classes,  of  which  there  are  two — one  for  pictorial  photo- 
graphs and  one  for  lantern  slides — two  silver  and  six  bronze  medals 
will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  award.  In  the  members'  classes, 
in  addition  to  the  society's  silver  and  bronze  medals,  a  gold  medal, 
or  piece  of  plate,  is  offered  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Maull  for  the  best  picture 
exhibited  in  these  classes,  the  winning  print  to  become  his  property. 
Mr.  0.  Brown  offers  a  bronze  medal  for  the  best  picture  in  the 
excursion  class  by  a  member  who  has  not  previously  taken  any 
photographic  award,  whilst  Messrs.  H.  E.  Gorfin  and  Gideon  Clark 
offer  a  silver  and  bronze  medal,  respectively,  for  the  best  portrait 
or  figure  study  of  a  member,  taken  on  any  of  the  excursions.  Entries 
close  February  18,  on  or  before  which  date  entry  forms,  correctly 
filled  up,  and  accompanied  by  the  necessary  fees,  must  reach  the 
hon.  sec,  Mr.  H.  Wright,  180,  Friern  Road,  East  Oulwich,  London, 
S.E.,  from  whom  also  forms  may  be  obtained.  The  exhibition 
authorities  invite  loan  exhibits,  both  pictorial  and  scientific,  for 
which  no  fees  are  payable. 
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patent  Peu)S^ 


Procem    palenls-appUcations    and    specifications-ure    treated    in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
January  9  and  14 :— 
Camera.-No.   522.     Roll -fUm  camera.     Oliver  Samuel  Dawson  and 

Clare  Livingstone  Finlay.  ,  ,   ■  ■ 

CiNEMATOGR.4PHS.-No.   839.     Method   and  apparatus   for   obtaining 

stereoscopic  effect  in  cinematograph  pictures.  Antonio  Calichiopulo. 
CiNBiHTOGRAPHS.— No.   840.     Method   and  apparatus  for  obtaining 

stereoscopic  effect  in  cinematograph  pictures.  Antonio  CaUchiopulo. 
CiNEMATOfiRAPHT.— No.   1,029.     Cinematography.       Horatio  Heinze. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    25,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  ^Y.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 
FOLDIXG  Reflkx  Camera.— No.  15,733,  1910  (June  30,  1910).  The 
invention  relates  to  a  folding  reflex  camera  in  which  the  struts  for 
the  lens-panel,  mirror,  and  focussing  screen  are  rotatably  mounted 
on  the  camera  casing.  In  some  folding  reflex  cameras  which  are 
brought  into  the  operative  position  by  means  of  a  handle,  the 
fi.xing  of  the  mirror  in  this  position  is  effected  by  means  of  a  latcn 
or  pawl  under  which  engages  an  arm  connected  to  the  spring-con- 
trolled pivot  pin  of  the  mirror.  In  this  construction,  however, 
the  position  of  parts  obtained  is  liable  to  be  incorrect,  as  a  slight 
change  in  the  position  of  the  latch  mounted  near  the  pivot  point 
of  the  mirror,  has  a  very  great  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
known  to  guide  the  mirror  frame  by  means  of  pins  in  the  slots  of  a 
movable  part,  in  order  to  bring  the  mirror  into  the  operative  posi- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


tion.  To  employ  thig  method,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
separate  handle. 

In  order  to  enable  the  camera  to  be  brought  into  the  operative  posi- 
tion, and  the  correct  operative  position  of  the  mirror  to  be  ensured 
in  any  conditions,  by  means  of  one  handle,  the  guide  slot  for  the 
pins  of  the  mirror  frame  is  monnted,  according  to  this  invention 
on  the  strut  for  the  lens  panel. 

The  reflex  camera  consists  of  a  casing  provided  with  a  shutter  2 
and  in  the  front  wall  3,  with  an  opening  4  of  the  size  of  the 
picture  to  be  taken,  whilst  the  rear  wall  is  provided  in  the  usual 
manner  with  grooves  5  for  the  dark  slide.  •  In  the  two  lateral  walls 
6  which  are  extended  forward,  is  rotatably  mounted  a  spindle  7. 
To  this  spindle  is  rigidly  secured  by  means  of  bosses  8  a  mirror  9, 
whilst  a  frame  H  is  loosely  mounted  on  the  spindle  by  means  of 


bosses  10.  To  the  spindle  7  is  further  keyed  a  toothed  wheel  12 
engaging  with  a  tooth  rack  13.  The  latter  is  continued  to  a  point 
above  the  casing  1  and  provided  with  a  pressure  button  14  by  means 
of  which  the  tooth  rack  13  can  be  depressed,  and  thus  the  toothed 
wheel  12,  the  spindle  7  and  the  mirror  9  rotated.  In  this  way  the 
mirror  is  brought  into  the  positioft  shown  by  chain  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  1,  the  rays  of  light  then  passing  through  the  opening  4  to  the 
sensitive  plate  contained  in  the  dark  slide. 

The  mirror  9  must  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  relatively 
to  the  axis  of  the  objective,  in  order  to  deflect  to  the  focussing 
plate  17  the  rays  coming  from  the  lens  16.  In  order  to  keep  the 
parts  in  that  exact  position,  the  mirror  rests  in  the  frame  11  pro- 
vided at  both  sides  with  a  pin  18,  the  pins  being  guided  in  the 
slots  19  of  the  lateral  struts  20.  The  struts  20  are  on  the  one 
hand  rigidly  secured  to  the  lens  panel  15,  and  on  the  other  hand 
mounted  in  a  rotatable  manner  on  the  front  wall  3  of  the  casing 
by  means  of  hinges.  The  length  of  the  slots  19,  the  position  of  the 
spindle  7  and  of  the  pins  18,  are  calculated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  mirror  is  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  when  the  struts  20  are  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  front  wall  of  the  casing. 

The  focussing  plate  is  mounted  in  a  frame  21  rotatably  mounted 
about  a  projection  of  the  front  wall.  Between  the  frame  and  the 
lens  panel,  is  rotatably  arranged  at  both  sides  a  connecting  rod 
22,  and  between  the  lens  panel  and  the  bottom  edge  of  the  casing  1, 
also  a  similar  rod  23,  the  two  rods  fitting  on  the  same  pivot  pin  on 
the  lens  panel.  The  rod  23  is  provided  with  a  slot  24  by  means 
of  which  it  can  slide,  during  the  folding  upwards  and  closing  of 
the  camera,  along  the  bottom  spindle  25  of  the  screen  shutter,  and 
the  slot  is  provided  at  the  end  with  a  swelling  26  (Fig.  2)  in  order 
to  secure  the  rod  23  to  the  spindle  25. 

The  casing,  lens  panel  and  focussing  screen  are  connected  together 
in  a  suitable  manner  by  means  of  bellows  27,  whilst  a  second 
bellows  28  is  arranged  between  the  frame  11  of  the  mirror  tind  the 
front  wall  of  the  casing,  in  order  to  prevent  the  light  from  falling 
on  the  sensitive  plate  when  the  shutter  is  accidentally  opened,  as 
long  as  the  mirror  is  still  resting  on  its  frame.  Between  the 
focussing  plate  and  the  frame  11  there  is  arranged  a  further  bellows 

29  intended  to  prevent  the  light  from  falling  through  the  focussing 
plate  on  the  plate  when  the  mirror  is  in  the  chain  dotted  position. 

The  bellows  29  is  provided  opposite  the  lens  with  an  opening 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  from  the  lens  can  fall  on  the  mirror. 
Finally  there  is  provided  above  the  focussing  plate  a  folding  hood 

30  which  keeps  lateral  light  from  the  opaque  plate. 

The  reflex  camera  is  opened  from  its  closed  position  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  by  rotating  the  lens  panel  15  about  the  struts  20.  The 
frame  11  and  the  mirror  9  resting  on  the  same,  are  then  brought 
by  the  pins  18  guided  in  the  slots  19  of  the  struts  20,  into  a  posi- 
tion inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  relatively  to  the  horizontal. 
The  frame  11  being  loosely  mounted  on  the  spindle  7  does 
not  move  when  the  mirror  itself  is  raised  by  the  rack  13.  Owing 
to  the  rods  22,  the  focussing  plate  will  also  be  brought  at  the  same 
time  into  the  proper  position.  The  swelling  26  in  the  slot  of  the 
support  23  engages  behind  the  spindle  25  of  the  shutter,  whereby 
the  raised  camera  obtains  a  certain  rigidity. 

In  that  position  the  rays  falling  through  the  lens  will  be 
deflected  upwards  by  the  mirror  and  produce  on  the  focussing  plate 
a  sharp  image. 

If  thereupon  the  tooth  rack  13  is  depressed  by  pressing  on  the 
button  14,  the  mirror  will  be  raised  into  the  position  shown  dotted 
in  Fig.  1,  but  aS  the  frame  11  to  which  the  bellows  29  are  attached 
does  not  follow  the  movement  of  the  mirror  the  rays  of  light  can 
act  through  the  opening  in  the  bellows  29  on  the  sensitive  plate  in 
the  dark  slide. 

In  order  to  fold  down  the  camera,  the  swelling  in  the  slcvt  of  the 
support  23  is  removed  from  the  spindle  25  of  the  shutter,  whereupon, 
by  turning  the  lens  into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  various 
parts  will  be  again  brought  into  their  original  position.  Pietcr 
Johannes  Mikmak,  64,  Van  Eeghenstraat,  Amsterdam. 
CiNEMATOGRAi'H  PRINTING  MACHINE. — No.  29,549,  1909.  Ill  feed- 
ing the  films  used  in  cinematograph  it  is  common  to  employ  a 
sprocket  wheel  to  feed  the  film  or  films  forward  in  a  loop  so  a«  to 
allow  the  intermittent  feed  pins  a  free  pull  down.  Such  construc- 
tion is  common  in  machines  for  exposing,  printing,  etc.  As  the 
holes  in  the  films  are  usually  larger  than  the  pins  which  give  the 
pull  there  is  a  certain  play  possible  for  the  film  in  the  gate,  and  it 
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is  difficult  to  get  an  even  register  for  every  movement  effected  by 
the  pins.  In  the  perforating  machine  there  may  be  a  slight  over- 
throw ;  while,  in  the  printing  machines,  the  films  used  are  usually  a 
slightly  different  gauge,  due  to  the  one  being  developed  and  having 
shrunk  slightly  and  to  the  other  being  raw  or  unde\'<eloped  material. 

According  to  the  invention  it  is  proposed  to  employ  a  friction 
driveor  draw  for  the  films,  and  this  end  may  be  secured  by  mount- 
ang  the  geftr  loosely  on  the  feed  or  draw  shafts  and  pressing  it 
firmly  by  adjustable  spring  action  against  a  disc  or  other  friction 
device  secured  to  the  sliaft,  so  as  to  ensure  a  resistance  to  the  feed 
of  the  film  and  cause  the  pins  to  bear  against  the  forward  or 
b.-okward  part  of  the  perforations  ais  the  case  may  be,  as  with  this 
oonstiuction  the  draw  pins  pull  against  the  friction  driven  sprocket, 
which  only  being  held  by  friction  gives  sufficiently  to  let  the  films 
be  drawn  tight  between  the  two  wh_eels  and  thus  prevents  any 
lateral  play  of  the  films.  William  Cecil  Jeapes,  117,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London. 
Cd;km.*.togr.4ph  Mechanism. — No.  18,555,  1910  (Dec.  10,  1909). 

The  invention  relates  to  a  cinematographic  apparatus  having  a 
devic*  for  setting  or  adjusting  the  film  in  the  exposure  window  or 
aperture  and  a  device  positively  connected  to  it  for  correspond- 
ingly adjusting  the  shutter. 

The  novel  feature  consists  in  the  whole  mechanism  used  both 
for  advancing  the  picture  band  and  for  rotating  the  closing  shutter 
being  supported  on  a  double-armed  beam  which  can  be  adjusted 
by  means  of  an  adjustment  device  and  oscillate  about  the  spindle 
of  the  crank-  or  driving  wheel,  in  such  manner  that  on  the  one 
arm  is  mounted  the  toothed  wheel  driving  the  advance  roller  by 
means  of  a  Maltese  cross  and  engaging  with  the  crank-  or  driving 
wheel,  whilst  opposite,  on  the  other  arm,  is  arranged  the  shutter 
which  is  driven  by  a  pinion  also  engaging  with  the  driving  wheel. 

Thus  the  film  can  be  very  quickly  and  accurately  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  exposure  window  or  aperture  by  the  adjustment  of 
the  double-arm  beam,  whilst  the  shutter  in  front  of  the  object 
glass  is  adjusted  to  the  same  extent  in  a  simple  manner,  so  that 
the  advance  of  the  film  and  the  closing  of  the  shutter  always 
coincide  in  the  point  of  time,  in  spite  of  any  movement  of  the 
picture  film  in  the  exposure  window,  so  that  vei-y  steady  and 
sharp  projections  are  obtained.  Seischab  and  Co.,  24,  Heideloff- 
strasse,  Nuremberg,   Germany. 
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I  N".^.— No.  328,878.  Photographic  cameras  and  goods  of  a  like  kind 
to  photographic  cameras  included  in  Class  8.  James  A.  Sinclair 
and  to..  Ltd.,  54.  Haymarket,  London,  S.W..  optical,  photo- 
graphic, and  scientific  instrument  makers.     November  29,  1910. 

LkCine  D'Art  (Design-j.—No.  .'328,941.  Cinematograph  films  bear-' 
mg  taken  photographs.  Alphonse  Bernays.  34,  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra, 
Paris.  France,  engineer.     November  30,  1910. 

Pbomisal. — No.  329,049.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac- 
tures, photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti -corrosives. 
Aetien-Gesellschaft  fttr  Anilin  Fabrikation,  an  der  Treptower 
Brflcke,  Berlin,  Germany,  manufacturers.     December  5,  1910. 

AntirobK.— No.  328,708.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac- 
tures, photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives. 
The  Fabra  Co.,  Ltd.,  46,  Vicar  Lane,  Bradford,  Yorks,  merchants. 
November  22.  1910. 


A.N-  Appeal.— The  following  apjjears  in  the  "Bournemouth 
Visitors'  Directory,"  ever  the  signatures  of  W.  G.  Iremonger, 
Curate  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  Alfred  Wolfe,  Richmond  Hill 
Pnnting  Works  :— "  The  storm  of  December  12  of  last  year  wrecked 
and  washed  away  the  whole  of  the  property  used  by  a  photographer, 
W.  E.  Baker,  of  Branksome  Chine.  This  includes  lock-up  sheds, 
•tagee,  etc..  whole-plate  camera,  with  stock  of  postcards,  negatives, 
tools,  etc.,  the  total  value  being  about  £25.  The  shed  had  been 
moved  to  its  usual  winter  position,  and  had  been  secured,  «o  that 
no  blame  for  negligence  attaches  to  the  owner.  W>  appeal  to  the 
public  to  assist  in  re-establishing  this  man  in  his  trade,  on  which  he 
and  his  family  depend  for  a  livelihood.  All  moneys  received  will  be 
promptly  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  undersigned,  and  the  amount 
received  will  be  actually  spent  in  purchasing  such  outfit  as  is  pos- 
sible to  replace  the  loss." 


Jinakcta. 


Extractt  from  tnir  wtekly  and  moiUMy  conUmporariii. 

Frost    Pictures. 

When  we  have  found  upon  our  window-panes  (writes  Mr.  Victor 
E.  Morris  in  the  "  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News  " 
for  January  24)  some  ice  formations  which  we  wish  to  photograph, 
we  proceed  to  erect  our  camera  in  the  room,  exactly  opposite  and 
close  up  to  the  window.  It  is  not  always  necessary  nor  desirable 
to  photograph  the  whole  of  a  pane;  often  quite  a  small  part  is 
much  more  interesting.  For  the  lower  panes  of  a  window  the 
camera  can  be  erected  upon  the  tripod  in  the  usual  manner. 
Focussing  is  done  in  the  usual  way.  No  great  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  this,  but  the  novice  at  this  kind  of  work  will  perhaps 
be  surprised  at  the  apparent  lack  of  contrast  when  viewing  the 
picture  upon  his  screen.  The  delicate  tracery  of  the  frost  design 
is  there,  but  it  does  not  stand  out  crisply  and  clearly.  Something 
is  wanted  to  give  the  picture  more  contrast :  in  fact,  a  dark  back- 
ground is  required  to  "throw  up  "  and  give  prominence  to  the  frost 
pattern.  This  is  provided  by  a  board  covered  with  black  cloth 
or  paper,  or  painted  a  dead  black. 

This  board  is  placed  outside  and  parallel  with  the  window,  but 
two  or  three  feet  away  from  the  glass.  This  black  board  must  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  portion  of  the  window  which  is  being 
photographed.  In  the  case  of  windows  upon  the  ground  floor,  it 
is  usually  possible  to  get  a  friend  (or  someone  in  the  house)  to 
hold  this  board  outside  the  window  during  the  exposure.  It  is  not 
kind,  or  even  necessary,  to  get  our  helper  to  stand  out  in  the  cold 
air  holding  the  board  up  all  the  while  focussing  is  being  done. 
When  the  picture  is  correctly  placed  upon  the  screen  and  sharply 
focussed,  our  friend  may  be  asked  to  go  outside  and  hold  up  the 
board.  The  focussing-screen  is  then  rapidly  examined  to  see  that 
the  board  is  being  held  in  the  right  position.  If  not,  our  friend 
is  asked  to  hold  the  board  a  little  more  to  the  right  or  left,  or  a 
little  nearer  to  or  farther  away  from  the  window,  as  the  case 
requires.  When  the  effect  of  contrast,  etc.,  seems  the  best,  the 
holder  of  the  board  is  requested  not  to  move  it  again  for  a  few 
seconds.  Then  the  lens  is  stopped  down  to  about  //22,  the  dark- 
slide  quickly  inserted,  and  the  exposure  made. 

Photography  on   the  West  Coast   of  Africa. 

In  a  letter  to  "  Photography  and  Focus  "  for  January  24,  Mr. 
Joseph  Ralph  gives  the  following  hints  with  regard  to  photography 
on  the  Gold  Coast  : — "  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  my 
films  in  good  condition.  I  used  spools  of  twelve  exposures,  each 
spool  sealed  in  a  tube,  and  these  in  turn  kept  in  a  steel  uniform 
case.  I  either  developed  on  the  same  day  as  a  spool  was  put  into 
the  kodak,  or  else  placed  the  exposed  spool,  after  exposure,  in  a 
Maw's  drying  bottle,  under  which  condition  I  believe  filnis  would 
remain  perfectly  preserved  for  any  reasonable  time.  At  any  rate, 
I  brought  some  exposed  spools  back  to  England  with  me,  and  found 
on  development  no  abnormal  signs.  And  if  I  were  to  offer  any 
advice  to  a  West  African  traveller  I  would  say,  '  Take  spools  of 
film  in  tubes,  a  Maw's  drying  bottle,  and  a  steel  uniform  case.' 

"  The  trouble  is  not  that  there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
filnis  in  condition,  but  to  get  water  cold  enough  to  do  the  developing 
on  the  spot.  70  deg.  Fahr.  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the 
temperature  of  the  only  water  available.  This  means  a  '  doubling 
up  '  of  strength  in  the  developer,  followed  by  a  judicious  dose  of 
formalin,  in  order  t«  get  tht  film  to  '  live  '  over  the  washing. 
But  if  one  is  near  a  settled  camp  where  there  is  cold  storage,  and 
can  thus  get  a  little  ice  to  tide  over  the  developing  part  of  the 
programme,  then  one  can,  with  care  and  precaution,  bring  home 
as  many  bushel-baskets  full  of  negatives  as  one's  purse-strings  feel 
like  indulging  in. 

"  With  plates  one  can  do  anything  in  the  way  of  developing  with 
the  aid  of  alum,  but  if  a  person  intends  to  work  much  in  such  a 
place  as  the  outside  districts  of  the  West  Coast,  then  the  lighter 
he  can  '  fly  '  in  the  matter  of  '  freight '  the  more  often  will  he 
seem  like  feeling  grateful  when  the  shades  of  night  begin  to  fall 
over  the  trail." 
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Deu)  Books. 


"  Zimmermann's  New  Method  of  Gum-bichromate  Printing." 
No.  113  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature,"  published  by  Dawbarn  and 
Ward.  Lt<J.,  London. 
This,  the  October,  1910,  number  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature,"  is 
devoted  to  the  Zimmermann  gum  process,  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  which  is  the  method  of  developing.  In  this  method  the 
catastrophes  that  may  result  from  the  personal  control  of  the 
unskilled  worker  are  avoided  by  a  simple  automatic  method  of 
development,  which  consists  merely  of  placing  the  wet  exposed  print 
in  contact  with  wet  blotting-paper.  The  two  are  left  in  contact 
until  the  work  of  development  is  complete,  when  a  negative  image 
is  found  on  the  blotting-paper,  and  the  complementary  positive  on 
the  print.  The  printing  requires  to  be  carried  farther  than  is  usual 
for  ordinary  methods  of  working,  and  the  book  gives  all  necessary 
information  with  regard  to  this  and  other  points.  It  also  deals  with 
other  methods  of  working  in  a  very  practical  and  thorough  fashion, 
and  forms  a  useful  little  guide  for  all  workers  an.xious  to  take  up 
gum  printing. 

CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Emil  Br.scH  Oi'Tic.\L  Co.— The  firm  has  issued  a  new  list  of  en- 
larging and  projection  lenses.  The  list  also  gives  particulars  of 
the  "  Glaukar  "  anastigmats,  the  larger  sizes  of  which  are  adapted 
to  all  ordinary  work,  though  the  series  has  been  specially  designed 
for  cinematograph  purposes.  Condensers  are  also  included,  of  the 
single,  double,  or  triple  type,  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  12  inches. 


roeetlngs  or  Socirtks. 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Friday,  January  27. 
Watford  Photoifraphic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Beeston  Photo  and  Art  Club.     "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  P.  Slater. 

Sunday,  January  29. 
United  Stereoscopic  Society.    •'  5  Legs  and  a   Camera  in  East  Sussex."    H    A 
■  Miles. 

Hobday,   January  30. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    "  One  Hundred  Enjlish  Wild  Flowers."    H    Essen- 
high  Corke. 
Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.    "  Broraoil."    A.  E.  King 
Leek  Photographic    Society.    Annual  General  Meeting. 

Bqumemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.    Annual  Meeting  and  Conversazione 
Stafford  Photographic  Society.    "Enlarging."    W.  Leonard  Hey. 
Kennaway  Photographic    Society.     "Tramps  Abroad    with  a  Kodak."     W    F 
Slater.  '  * 

Tuesday,  January  31. 
Eoyal  Photographic  Society.     "Through  Algeria  to  the  Sahara."     T.  G.  New. 

marsh. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration 
St.  Helens  Camera  Club.    "  The  Carbon  Process."    K.  J.  M.  Wilson 
Leeds    Photographic   Society.     "  Birds  Nesting  on  Duch  Meets    and  Poldcra  " 
Biley  Fortune.  wiucis. 

Hackney  Photographic   Society.    "  Picture  Making  by  the  Oil  Process."    B.  C. 
Halifax  Camera  Cluh.    Yorkshire  Photographic  Union's  Print  Folio 

FarafeTLifeSciubi''  ""*  ^""°'*^  Photographic  Society.    Conversazione  at 
Button  Congregational  Guild.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F.  Slater. 

Wbdnesday,  February  1. 
BouU'Si^urban  Photographic  Society.    "Architectural    Photography."    J.    w. 

Boironirh  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.    "Ireland."    C.  H  Oakden 
^icS  Camera  Club.     Monthly  Lantern  Slide  Competition.         "'""'™- 
We»t  Surrey  Photographic  Society.     "  A  Universal  Developer."    V  T  Serin 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  Platinotype  Printing."    W.  H.  Smith 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     Print  Competition. 

Brow,;  Sl'll^*^''''"'  ^"^^'-     "^O"  G'^''  I""'!^'  Dressed."    G.  Baldwin 

£°Z*"""^^''<>»<'^P'»'<:  Club.    "OiUiidBromoil."    C.H.Hewitt 

'*-^i5uv"'t''d"7rin',?;:y^^"S'v'rnS:?J  ^^°*^^^''   Section.'     "Cloud  Ne- 
Balham  Camera  Club.    Lantern  Night 

SUten"  ^'"""»"P'''<=  Society.     "Tramp.  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."     W.  F. 
Thursday,  February  8. 

''"^ldtr5f"^^^^^T^'lirk^'"""""°"-    "^°""'  Thoughts  on  our  English 
Oldham  Photographic  Society.    "  Photography  and  Focus  "  PriiB  mi,u.. 

to  Make  Them""    W.  H  Phelp  '''»'"»  'Of  "'«  Dark  Boom  Lamp,  and  How 

Bout^h^on-Sea  Photographic  Soc'iety.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  January  24,  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  being 
in  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  the  photography  of  spectra,  with  notes  on  the  new 
Fery  Spectrograph,  was  given  by  Mr.  F.  Stanley,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  HOger,  Ltd.  Mr.  Stanley  began  by  explaining  the  ceneral 
construction  of  prismatic  spectrographs  and  spectroscopes',  and 
described  very  particularly  the  special  features  of  the  constant  devia- 
tions and  Littrow  types  of  instruments,  thus  leading  up  to  the  new 
Fery  Spectrograph,  which  is  arranged  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  Littrow,  but  is  fitted  with  a  quartz  prism,  made  with  curved 
faces  and  silvered  on  the  back.  The  instrument  shown  is  the  only 
one  at  present  in  this  country,  and  it  is,  as  regards  all  its  details,  a 
fine  specimen  of  mechanical  skill,  while  the  results  which  were 
shown  upon  the  screen  very  well  illustrated  its  ca])abilities.  A 
quartz  train  spectrograph,  and  also  one  with  a  constant  deviation 
prism  were  shown,  as  well  as  the  Fery  instrument,  so  that  the 
audience  had  the  opportunity  of  closely  examining  three  excep- 
tionally fine  pieces  of  apparatus.  The  numerous  slides  shown  in- 
cluded some  excellent  examples  of  spectra  with  very  high  disper- 
sion, which  well  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  modern  spectroscopy, 
while  numerous  practical  points  and  details  with  r:gard  to  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  instruments  were  very  lucidly  explained 
by  the  lecturer.  After  a  short  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Marshall 
Watts  and  Messrs.  C.  P.  Butler  and  Oliver  Dawson  took  part,  as 
well  as  the  chairman,  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  very  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  of  the  general  committee  was  held  at  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  35,  Russell  Square,  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst. 
Present,  Messrs.  S.  H.  Fry,  W.  Gill,  A.  Mackie,  Alfred  Ellis, 
R.  W.  Robinson,  H.  Spink,  Lang  Sims,  W.  E.  Gray,  W.  lUing- 
worth,  and  C.  F.  Dickinson.     Mr.  W.  Gill,  president,  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  thanking  the 
committee  for  iheir  expression  of  sympathy  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ernest  C.  Elliott.  The  hon.  secretary  read  a  report  of  the  steps 
the  Artistic  Copyright  Society  had  taken  with  regard  to  the  new 
Copyright  Bill,  which  will  probably  be  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  next  Parliamentary  session,  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Artistic  Copyright  Society  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  being  that  with  regard  to  photographs  the  term  of 
endurance  of  copyright  should  be  a  definite  number  of  years,  instead 
of  a  term  dependent  upon  the  life  of  the  author,  as  proposed  in 
the  present  draft  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Ellis  said  he  had  read  the  Bill 
and  on  the  whole  thought  it  favourable  to  photographers.  The 
hon.  secretary  explained  the  principal  alterations  the  Bill  would 
make  if  passed,  and  also  the  reasons  for  supporting  the  amendments 
suggested  by  the  A.C.S. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gray,  F.R.P.S.,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  Artistic  Copyright  Society,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
E.  Elliott. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Edinburgh  Branch  fixing 
the  amount  to  be  charged  for  the  print  and  the  reproduction  fee 
to  local  and  other  papers.  The  hon.  secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  asking  for  further  particulars.  The  committee  approved  of  a 
suggestion  that  a  standard  size  .should  be  fixed  for  ordinary  cabinet 
mounts,  for  which  cases  or  portfolios  could  be  provided  by  stationers 
and  others,  the  idea  being  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  old- 
fashioned  album. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  upon  the  principle  to  be  adopted  in 
insuring  the  negatives  of  a  business  arising  out  of  an  enquiry  from 
a  member. 

The  committee  then  considered  various  matters  concerning  the 
forthcoming  Congress  on  an  informal  report  of  the  sub-committee. 


Choydon  Camera  CLUB.-^There  was  a  time  when  the  annual 
meetings  of  this  club  formed  a  natural  outlet  for  a  year's  bottled-up 
grievances,  imaginary  and  real,  and  provided  an  equally  convenient 
opportunity  for  exchanging  differences  of  opinion  more  forcible  than 
polite.  Times  have  changed,  and  the  proceedings  last  week,  mark- 
ing another  annual  meeting,  were  of  the  most  humdrum  nature,  all 
the  officers  and  council  being  re-elected  unanimously,  to  a  running 
accompaniment  of  complimentary  speeches.     Mr.  H.  T.  Dodsworth, 
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the  president,  lias  won  golden  opinions  all  round.  The 
club  is  huky  enough  to  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cliiypoole  as  honorary  secretary,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bourne,  whilst  Mr.  E.  T.  Alexander  ably  fills  the  post  of  treasurer. 
Considering  that  the  rent  alone  of  the  cluU  premises  exceeds  the 
casli  received  from  subscriptions,  it  has  needed  some  ingenuity 
duriiii;  the  last  few  years  to  save  and  invest  about  £80  out  of  a 
jirimd  faik  deficit,  which,  of  course,  does  not  actually  exist.  The 
club,  in  the  capacity  of  a  bloated  and  parasitical  landlord,  sub-lets 
part  of  the  premises  not  required  for  the  furtherance  of  art  or 
science;  sketching  clulis  and  the  like  occupy  the  rooms  on  certain 
afternoons,  there  is  a  moderate  profit  on  the  sale  of  ginger-beer  and 
other  refreshments  of  a  similar  nature,  and  so  on.  all  helping  on  the 
right  side  of  the  balance-sheet ;  but  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  all  is  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  which  prevails,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  backstair  grumbling  and   intrigue. 

The  past  year  chronicles  a  good  fixture  list,  mainly  contributed 
to  by  members,  and  a  step  in  the  direction  of  "  early  closing,"  for 
which  Mr.  Dodsworth  is  alone  responsible.  As  the  hour  approaches 
ten.  the  first  sijns  of  restlessness  invariably  appear  on  the  presiden- 
tial countenance.  .\t  a  quarter  past  distinct  anxiety  is  observable. 
By  the  time  the  clock  indicates  the  half-hour,  anxiety  has  changed 
to  ill-concealed  despair,  with  a  certain  look  of  vigilance.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  let  any  speaker  for  the  time  being  pause  for  a 
moment  for  suitable  words  to  crush  an  opponent  and  all  is  lost ;  the 
president  is  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  congratulating  the  astonished 
debater  on  having  so  ably  terminated  an  excellent  discussion,  follow- 
ing an  unusually  intere.sting  lecture.  A  vote  of  thanks  is  proposed  and 
carried  with  acclamation,  and  exit  the  president  down  two  flights 
of  stairs,  at  a  rate  which  only  extreme  youth  can  justify. 

Catford  Photogi{.\phic  SociETr. — The  proceedings  on  January  16 
were  as  novel  as  they  were  instructive,  and  took  the  form  of  a  general 
criticism  amongst  the  members  of  their  own  work.  Mr.  Malcolm 
Arbuthnot  entered  three  or  four  of  his  own  productions,  and  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  'J'he  general  body  of  members  were  thus 
able  to  "  get  their  own  back,"  as  it  were,  while  the  authors  were  able 
to  give  their  excuse  for  submitting  the  print.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  not 
only  explained  what  in  his  opinion  was  wrong,  but  he  also  suggested 
means  for  improving  worthy  examples.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
absurdity  of  recommending  the  introduction  of  clouds  directly  a 
blank  or  cloudless  sky  appeared  on  the  scene,  together  with  a  state- 
ment that  in  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  work  was  that  of  a  beginner, 
generally  one  who  was  as  yet  unable  to  record  more  earthly  things, 
and  who  had  already  learnt  considerable  in  being  able  to  produce 
a  clean  bright  print,  nicely  mounted.  It  was  further  remarked  that 
amateur  critics  (not  necessarily  amateur  photographers)  were  prone 
to  recommend  improvements  not  worth  carrying  out,  as  is  evidenced 
■  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  every  individual  entry  (minus  those,  if 
any,  passed  as  perfect  in  every  way)  is  recommended  for  improve- 
ment, yet  we  all  know  there  are  large  numbers  of  prints  not  worth 
the  plate  spent  upon  them,  entered  for  criticism,  and  even  at 
exhibitions. 

Foi.KKSTONE  .4ND  DISTRICT  C.\MKRA  Club.— The  members  of  this 
club  enjoyed  an  excellent  lecture  on  "  Night  Photography,"  by  Mr. 
H.  Wild,  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  There  was  an  audience  of  sixty 
present.  Mr.  Wild  showed  some  excellent  slides,  and  stated  that 
■winter  evenings  were  the  best  times  for  this  branch  of  photography, 
and  the  evening  was  ideal  when  there  had  been  rain  during  the 
day,  and  the  atmosphere  was  moist  and  the  pavements  wet.  When 
practicable  it  was  best  to  hide  the  lights  of  the  subject  behind 
available  objects.  The  lecturer  emphasised  the  need  of  backed  plates, 
and  sUted  that  the  Barnet  Super  Speed  plates  were  excellent,  and 
very  rapid  plates  to  use.  Mr.  Wild  uses  the  2b  and  2c  Dallmeyer 
Portrait  lenses,  working  at  fl2.2.  He  also  stated  that  cheap  lenses 
could  be  made  into  large  aperture  lenses  by  using  magnifiers.  The 
new  joint  hoii.  sees.  (Messrs.  H.  Smith  and  F.  W.  Burton,  of  20 
and  25,  Radnor  Park  Crescent  respectively)  will  be  pleased  to  give 
intending  members  all  information  in  reference  to  the  club. 

LiVKBi-ooL  Amatkur  Photogr.vphic  Associ.iTioN.— At  the  annual 

meeting  of  this  society,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Johnston. 

the  secretary  (Mr.  Charles  F.  Inston,  F.R.l'.S.)  submitted  the  annual 

•    report,    and  tlie  following  officera   were   re-elected   for  the  ensuing 

year:— President,  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Johnston;  vice-presidents,  Colonel 


Charles  Brownridge,  V.D.,  Mr.  K.  RLmbault  Dibdin,  Dr.  John 
W.  Ellis,  F.E.S.,  Mr.  C.  Thurston  HolUnd.  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. ; 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Stuart,  and  .VIr.  Philip  A.  Cox ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Edwin 
Kite;  librarian,  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor;  lanternist,  ilr.  John  Smith; 
secretary,    Mr.  Charles  F.   Inston. 


Coitimcrciail  ^  Ccsai  Intelligence* 

Lkoal  X0TICB.S. — A  dividend  of  208.  in  the  £  and  4  per  cent. 
interest  has  been  declared  in  the  bankrupt  estate  of  Frank  Knight, 
artist  and  photographer,  19.  CSstle  Street,  Luton,  lately  residing 
at  2,  tleorge  Street,  Upper  Houghton  Regis,   near  Dunstable. 

A  winding-up  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  The  New  Film 
Hiring  Company,  Ltd.,  97,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 

The  On,  Process  iw  the  Countt  ComT. — The  case  of  Charles 
Sawyer,  trading  as  the  Autotype  Company,  of  New  Oxford  Street,  v. 
Tilney,  came  before  Judge  Bacon  at  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court 
on  January  18.  The  plaintiff  conducted  his  case  in  person,  while  the 
defendant  was  represented  by  Mr.  Reginald  Vanghan,  solicitor,  of 
Gray's  Inn. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said :  This  action  is  for  the  recovery  of  £3  16s.  lOd. 
for  goods  supplied  to  Mr.  Tilney  in  September,  1909.  Mr.  Tilney 
called  on  me  in  New  Oxford  Street  on  August  20  and  30  in  1909, 
and  gave  certain  orders  for  work  to  be  done,  and  to  be  sent  to  him. 
His  instructions  were  that  the  charges  would  be  met  by  Mr.  W. 
Barnett,  a  photographer  carrying  on  business  at  Knightsbridge. 
Mr.  Tilney  is  an  artist  who  specialises  in  certain  finishing  of  portraits 
under  a  special  process,  of  which  he  is  a  very  able  exponent.  The 
pictures  in  question  were  sent  to  Mr.  Tilney  on  September  4,  1909, 
and  the  invoice  was  sent  on  to  Mr.  Barnett  about  that  date.  Early 
in  Januarv,  1910,  my  traveller  had  occasion  to  see  Mr.  Barnett,  who 
mentioned  that  he  would  like  to  see  me  in  regard  to  certain  matters 
in  the  accounts.  I  telephoned  to  Mr.  Barnett,  and  I  have  a  letter 
in  which  he  states 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  he  should  object  to  any  letter  being  read  unless 
Mr.  Barnett  was  going  to  be  called  as  a  witness. 

Plaintiff  said  he  was  under  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  as 
Mr.  Barnett  had  gone  to  America. 

His  Honour:  What  do  you  suggest? 

Plaintiff :  Unless  I  am  allowed  to  put  the  letters  in  evidence,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  matter  be  adjourned. 

His  Honour :  If  they  have  got  you  in  a  difficulty  of  course  they 
won't  pay.     When  did  you  first  subpoena  Mr.  Barnett? 

Plaintiff  safd  that  when  he  took  out  the  summons  in  this  action 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Barnett.  He  did  not  know  the  latter  was  going  to 
America  when  he  took  the  summons.  On  Novemfcer  18  last,  plaintiff 
wrote  to  Mr.  Barnett,  stating  that  he  would  have  to  subpoena  him 
as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  his  client  desired  to  meet  the  case  on  its  merits, 
and  he  (the  solicitor)  did  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  witness 
in  question  being  called,  but  he  did  not  want  any  letters  between 
plaintiff  and  Mr.  Barnett  put  in  evidence  unless  the  latter  was 
there  to  be  examined  on  them. 

His  Honour:  Then  you  agree  that  Mr.  Barnett  ought  to  be  here? 

Mr.  Vaughan  :  If  plaintiff  wishes  to  put  him  into  the  witness  box. 

The  plaintiff :  I  liave  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barnett  in  which  he 
entirely  repudiates  the  agency. 

His  Honour  :  Let  the  case  be  adjourned ! 

Mr.  Vaughan  said  he  understood  plaintiff  might  have  to  ask  for 
his  claim  to  he  amended,  and  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  he  (Mr.  Vaughan) 
would  ask  him  to  amend  it  now.  Plaintiff  had  claimed  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered,  and  not  for  breach  of  warranty  in  regard  to  the 
authority  of  defendant  as  agent.  He  (Mr.  Vaughan)  wished  plaintiff 
to  say  what  he  was  going  to  do,  because  if  he  proceeded  with  the  claim 
for  ^oods  sold  and  delivered,  his  own  evidence  would  be  against 
himself. 

His  Honour :  But  there  is  the  actual  taking  of  the  photographs. 

Plaintiff  said  the  orders  were  given  by  Mr.  Tilney,  apparently  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Barnett,  and  the  work  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tilney. 

His  Honour  said  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nalare  of 
the  claim,  and  the  further  hearing  was  adjourned  until  ^larch  15. 
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Deu)$  ana  notes* 


"  ExsiGN  "  Roll  Film  Competition. — Mr.  A.  J.  Craven,  6,  Clive 
Street,  Calcutta,  is  the  winner  of  the  "Ensign"  roll  film  competi- 
tion for  January.  Houghtons  Ltd.  offer  a  three-guinea  camera  every 
month  for  the  best  negative  on  "Ensign"  film.  The  entries  close 
on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition  form 
is  enclosed   with   every   spool  of   "  Ensign "   film. 

The  Late  Mr.  Phillip  Evebitt. — We  much  regret  to  hear  that, 
after  a  long  illness,  Mr.  Phillip  Everitt  died  on  Friday,  January  13, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Mr.  Everitt  was  at  one  time  secretary 
to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  and  he 
also  became  the  first  secretary  of  the  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Fund, 
which  was  founded  in  memory  of  ilr.  Traill-Taylor,  once  Editor 
of  the  "  B.J."  Mr.  Everitt  acted  as  secretary  of  the  fund  until 
ho  was  incapacitated  by  a  sudden  and  complete  breakdown  of 
h«alth.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  photography,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  very  prominent  and  well-known  figure  in  the  photographic 
world. 

Tenders  tor  Photogr.u>hic  Materials. — By  a  notice  dated 
January  16,  the  Leeds  Corporation  invites  tenders  for  photographic 
and  various  other  materials  required  in  the  Electric  Lighting  Depart- 
ment. Schedules,  conditions  of  contract,  and  forms  of  tender  may 
be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  H.  Dickinson,  ilanager  of  the  Electric 
Lighting  Department,  1,  Whitehall  Road,  Leeds,  stating  the  section 
for  which  the  applicant  desires  to  tender.  Tenders,  in  sealed  enve- 
lopes, endorsed  "Electric  Lighting — ^Tender  for  Stores,"  must  be 
delivered  to  me  at  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
February  21,  1911,  at  10  a.m.  The  Corporation  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  of  the  tenders  sent  in. 

Press  Photography. — A  writer  in  the  "  Sphere  "  expresses 
doubts  whether  the  camera  is  not  doing  harm  to  journalism  rather 
than  assisting  it,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  gives  the  two 
following  instances  : — "  A  poor  woman  falls  on  her  knees  before 
the  King  of  Spain  at  a  review  and  implores  the  pardon  of  her  son. 
A  year  or  so  ago  we  should  have  read  of  it  and  have  been  rightly 
interested.  To-day  there  is  a  picture,  too.  The  act  was  proper 
enough  if  it  were  genuine,  and  the  page  of  history  is  often  lighted 
by  such  incidents  and  the  resultant  clemency.  But  when  the  scene 
is  served  up  in  the  papers  in  a  photograph  one  becomes  merely 
impatient.  Preconcerted  action  is  suggested,  and  to  let  in  a  whiff 
of  suspicion  is  to  ruin  all. 

"  I  think  that  wise  editors  will  soon  have  to  begin  to  consider 
the  photograph  more  carefully.  The  Sidney  Street  photographs 
give  us  another  example.  To  my  way  of  thinking  the  editors  who 
used  many  of  them  with  their  letterpress  were  making  a  great 
mistake.  On  one  side  we  had  columns  and  columns  of  descriptive 
writing  under  scare  headings — war  correspondence  of  the  most  hectic 
character.  That  was  all  right ;  that  was  good  journalism.  But 
when  there  were  also  photographs  showing  how  the  Scots  Guards 
were  lying  down  to  take  aim,  with  a  curious  crowd  looking  on, 
then  bad  journalism  set  in,  because  the  calm  detachment  of  the 
camera  robbed  the  narrative  of  all  its  terror  and  thrill." 

No  doubt  these  two  instances,  which  will  be  familiar  to  all  our 
readers,  have  conveyed  much  the  same  impressions  to  others ;  but 
they  are  very  isolated  examples,  too  much  so  to  prove  the  writer's 
contention. 

Professional  Photographers'  Congress.— The  second  congress 
of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association  is  now  actively 
engaging  the  energies  of  the  committee  of  that  body.  It  will  be 
held,  as  last  year,  in  connection  with  the  Photographic  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square 
Westminster,  S.W.,  from  May  15  to  19.  The  arrangements  will  be 
on  similar  lines  to  those  of  its  predecessors.  On  Monday  evening 
there  will  be  a  reception  by  the  President,  who  will  deliver  an 
address.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  will  be  given  on  Tuesday 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings.  Thursday  will  be  devoted  U} 
the  dinner,  and  the  very  successful  precedent  of  last  year  will  be 
followed  of  inviting  members  of  the  photographic  trade  to  be  pre- 
sent.    Invitations   have   been   received   from   several   trade   houses 


who  carry  on  interesting  manufacturing  operations  to  visit  their 
works,  and  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  afternoons  will  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  Admission  to  the  Congress  and  participa- 
tion in  its  advantages  will  be  strictly  confined  to  members  of  the 
P.P. A.,  and,  as  the  committee  have  made  a  regulation  that  no 
Congress  membership  tickets  will  be  issued  to  members  joining  after 
May  5,  those  professional  photographers  who  are  not  already 
members  of  the  Association,  and  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the 
Congress,  should  make  early  application  for  membership.  As  part 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  an  exhibition  of  professional 
photography  will  be  held.  This  will  be  open  to  all  visitors  to  the 
Hall,  but  will  be  organised  and  managed  by  the  committee  of  the 
P.P. A.  The  hon.  secretary  of  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Association  is  Mr.   Alexander  Mackie,  89,  Albany  Street,   N.W. 


Corresponaence* 

*«•  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   is   taken  of  communications   unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*.*   IFe  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

TANK    DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  time  ago  I  have  had  similar  markings  on  plates 
developed  by  the  tank  method  as  those  experienced  by  Mr.  Chase. 
I  got,  however,  over  the  difficulty  by  soaking  the  plates  for  some 
minutes  in  plain  water  before  developing. 

I  believe  if  ^Ir.  Chase  will  try  my  dodge  he  will  find  his  negatives 
all  right  and  clean'.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  result. — 
Yours  truly,  H.  Hoeck. 

65,    Loraine  Mansions,   HoUoway,   N. 
January    21,    1911. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  letter  in 
the  current  number  of  the  "  B.J."  of  Mr.  Gordon  Chase  re  tank 
develonment. 

A  short  time  ago  I  developed  some  exposed  plates  in  a  copper 
tank,  and  all  of  them  were  marked  by  irregular  patches  of  great 
density,  and  were  therefore  useless.  I  completed  the  development 
for  the  remainder  of  the  exposed  plates  by  dish  development,  with 
satisfactory  results.  My  developer  was  a  pyro  soda  one.  the  pyro 
being  preserved  with  potassium  metabisulphite,  and  I  laid  the  blame 
on  the  possible  chemical  action  of  the  latter  salt  with  the  copper  of 
the   tank. 

It  would  be  intevesting  to  know  of  what  material  Mr.  Chase's 
tank  was  made,  what  make  of  plates  he  used,  and  what  were  the 
constituents   of   his   developer. — Yours    faithfully, 

R.   Warden  Harvey. 

67,  Knighton  Drive,  Leicester. 


DEVELOPMENT     MARKINGS     ON     PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Was  much  interested  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Gordon 
Chase  in  your  last  issue,  as  on  two  occasions  I  have  been  troubled 
with  apparently  similar  markings.  They  were  plates  of  two  different 
brands,  both  well-known  English  makers,  and  in  each  case  plates 
from  two  boxes  of  the  ^me  batch  were  affected. 

They  were  all  developed  in  open  dishes,  and  so  was  able  to  notice 
the  way  in  which  the  markings  appeared.  Before  development  I  was 
unable  to  see  any  trace  of  markings,  but  as  soon  as  the  image 
appeared  the  markings  appeared  also,  and,  looking  along  the  plates, 
it  could  be  seen  that  the  markings  were  in  relief.  This  could  also 
be  felt  on  passing  the  fingers  across  the  plate.  i 

I  found  that  when  they  were  only  slight,  the  markings  could  be 
got  nd  of  by  prolonging  the  development,  and  that  when  the  plates 
were  previously  soaked  in  water  for  several  minutes  no  markings 
appeared. 

I  did  not  try  the  experiment  of  cutting  one  of  the  plates  in  half, 
but  from  the  four  l)oxes  I  have  mentioned    all  the  plates  which  were 
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soaked  before  development  came  quite  all  right,  while  all  the  others 
ihoweil  markings. 

The  cause  seems  to  be  that  tsome  portions  of  the  plate  do  not 
absorb  the  developer  so  quickly  as  otliers,  but  whether  this  is  due 
to  various  grades  of  gelatine  in  the  emulsion  not  being  perfectly 
mixed,  or  to  the  presence  of  small  traces  of  oil  or  spirit,  or  any  other 
reason,  am  unable  to  say.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  brands 
of  plates  on  which  I  have  come  across  these  markings  were  Rapid 
Urthochromatic.  I  am  enclosing  one  of  the  worst  of  the  spoilt 
plates.— Yours  truly,  FiiAXK  C.  Stahnes. 

57,  I'ark  Road,  Uartford,  Kent, 
January  23,  1911. 

[The  markings  in  the  case  of  the  plate  sent  by  Mr.  Starnes  take 
the  form  of  a  reticulation  in  black  lines  over  the  whole  plate,  and 
these  are  crossed  by  other  lines  suggestive  of  brush  marks.  A  finger- 
mark is  also  apparent.  As  these  marks  appeared  in  a  dish,  and  not 
in  a  tank,  the  cause  is  probably  different  from  that  of  the  marks  on 
Mr.  Chase's  plates. — Eds.   "  B.J.] 

THE    PHYSICAL    PROCESS     OF     DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  December  9,  1910,  you  published  a  letter  from 
me  containing  a  suggested  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  photo- 
graphic development. 

I  notice  that  in  the  January  number  of  "  Knowledge "  (vide 
"B.J."  for  January  20,  1911,  p.  48)  Dr.  Mees,  in  referring  to  this 
letter,  ascribes  to  me  the  advancement  of  an  "  explosion  theory  of 
the  latent  image,"  and  makes  some  comment  upon  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  suggestion  I  put  forward  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  mechanism  of  phutogiaphic  development,  and 
that  the  latent  image  was  not   specially  under  consideration. 

Undoubtedly,  if,  as  Dr.  Scheffer's  results  suggest,  the  silver 
liromide  grains  do  actually  explode  on  exposure  to  light,  then 
the  ■producU  of  the  exphmnn,  are  the  latent  image.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, wish  it  to  be  thought  that. I  suppose  the.se  products  to  be 
nothing  more  than  unchanged  fragments  of  the  original  grains. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  the  energy  uf  the  explosion  comes  from 
the  light  which  sets  it  going,  any  more  than  the  energy  of  a  gun- 
shot comes  from  the  trigger  of  a  gun.  Consequently,  I  regard  it  as 
certain  that  the  fragments  of  the  exploded  grains,  having  lost  this 
•energy,  are  of  a  different  chemical  or  physical  character  from^  the 
original  grains,  and  probably  possess  such  chemical  or  electrical  pro- 
perties as  would  enable  them  to  act  as  the  nuclei  necessary  before 
deposition  of  metallic  silver  can  occur. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  products  of  the  explosion  remains  untouched,  criticism  of  my 
suggestion  on  the  lines  foreshadowed  by  Dr.  Mees  will  fail  to  test 
its  truth.— Yours  faithfully,  F.  F.  Rf.nwick. 

Ilford,  E. 
January  23,  1911. 


llnsiDcrs  to  Corresponaents* 

S.  Lyttle,  44.  Dublin  Road,  Belfast.  Two  Ptiotntrtphs  of  General  Bonlh,  Salvation 
Arini/.  Pfiotuirapkof  Sir  Win.  IVhiUa,  Lady  Whitla  and  General  Booth  at 
Lennoxoat^.  Ilousf,  lielfagt,  Jan.  14,  19U. 

T.  Bundock,  Market  Place,  Spilsby,  Liucs.  Photograph  of  Capt.  A.  Weigatl.  Two 
Photij'jraiitis  of  Aidennan  LinJieUt,  of  Wortlilng. 

E.iGER. — See  answer  to  "  Senlini." 

Musicus. — Of  the  three,  we  should  select  No.  3. 

.•SENLI^^.— Write  to  Mr.  Lyddon,  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent 
Street,  W. 

Miles  and  Co.— Y'our  question  is  one  we  frequently  receive,  but  we 
regret  we  cannot  answer  it.  The  best  powders  we  know  are  the 
commercial  ones,  such  as  you  name. 

Old  Reader. — Your  queries  are  not  signed.  We  advise  you  to  use 
Watkins'  Autochrome  meter,  and  not  to  expect  too  much  from 
colour  plates  in  weather  such  as  we  get  in  winter.  Y'our  thin, 
dirty,  flat  pictures  may  perhaps  be  quite  true  to  nature. 

TiNasHiNO  Bromides  in-  CoLorR. — How  can  -we  get  to  know  the 
medium  Nos.  1  and  2,  used  by  A.  J.  Lyddon,  in  his  paper  before 
'.the  R.P.S.,  as  per  your  issue  of  the  "B.J.P."?— J.  R.  Brunto.v. 
Write  to  Mr.  Lyddon,  at  the  Polytechnic,  Jlegent  Street,  W. 


W.  H.  Barefoot. — While  there  are  many  books  on  the  use  of  the 
paper  you  mention,  there  are  none  that  we  know  of  on  it»  manu- 
facture. Y'ou  will  find  the  general  principles  described  irt  such 
general  text-books  ag  Abney's  "  Instruction  in  Photography,"  but 
details  are  trade  secrets  and  jealously  guarded. 

Colouring  PHOTOORArHs.^I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 

kindly,  in  your  next  issue,  where  I  could  get  the  outfit  mentioned 

by  Mr.  A.  J.  Lyddon  in  his  paper  on  painting  on  photographs  in 

oil  colour,  which  he  read  before  the  R.P.S. — Medium. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Lyddon,  The  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Elecikic  Shutter  Release. — Would  you  kindly  give  a  description 
of  an  electric   release   for  a  shutter? — Fred.   Knott. 

Such  releases  usually  have  to  be  specially  made  for  use  with 
particular  shutters.  We  would  suggest  that  you  apply  to  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  54,  Haymarket,  who  can  advise  you  on 
the  matter. 

Hypo  Eliminator. — Can  the  hypo  eliminator  (permanganate)  as 
recommended  for  negatives  on  page  739  in  this  year's  "  Almanac  " 
be  used  for  gaslight  postcards  ?  The  cards  are  views,  and  not 
portraits,  and  large  quantities  have  to  be  made,  and  it  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  time. — Hypo  Eu.mixator. 

It  certainly  can  be  used,  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  use 
too  much  permanganate,  otherwise  the  prints  will  be  stained. 

R.  J.  S. — We  have  tried  the  printing  paper  you  send,  and  certainly 
it  does  not  yield  very  strong  prints,  but  possibly  it  is  merely 
slow,  and  will  work  better  in  finer  weather.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  deteriorated  in  the  usual  way,  being  quite  clean,  and  we 
imagine  the  trouble  is  that  it  has  lost  some  of  its  sensitiveness. 
Possibly  it  has  not  been  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Copyright. — I  have  recently  taken  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman.  On 
production  of  the  proof,  which  was  satisfactory,  I  asked  his  per- 
mission to  register  the  copyright  of  it  in  my  name.  This  he  con- 
sented to  by  giving  me  written  permission.  Who  holds  the  copy- 
right, he  or  me,  and  can  he,  after  this,  give  permission  to  any 
person  to  reproduce  the  same? — H.   X. 

The  copyright  is  your  property  if  yon  have  the  written  assign- 
ment.    The  photograph  can  be  reproduced  only  by  your  permission. 

Green  Foo. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me,  through  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents,"  if  you  know  of  any  way  of  pre- 
venting green  fog  on  negatives  developed  with  pyro  ammonia. — 
Pybax. 

Y'ou  are  probably  using  plates  that  do  not  work  well  with 
ammonia.  'Try  another  brand.  The  effect  is  not  at  all  usual  with 
pyro  ammonia,  unless  the  formula  is  a  very  poor  one.  We  can 
recommend  the   one  in  the  "  Almanac,"  page   734. 

X-R.\y  Work. — As  our  local  hospital  has  been  fitted  with  X-ray 
apparatus,  and  I  have  been  asked  if  I  can  supply  plates  and 
develop  same,  I  would  feel  obliged  if  you  could  answer  the  follow- 
ing:— 1.  Has  any  particular  brand  of  plates  to  be  used?  2.  Are 
they  developed  same  as  ordinary  plates?— Geo.  F.  Roger. 

Apply  to  Messrs.  Ilford,  Ltd.,  or  Messrs.  W'ratten  for  instruc- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  plates  specially  made  for  X-ray  work  by 
these  firms. 

Colour  Plates. — One  of  our  customers  has  been  enquiring  about 
some  new  colour  plate  after  the  style  of  the  Autochrome,  but  made 
on  the  line  principle.  Can  you  give  me  the  makers  or  the  whole- 
sale house  so  that  we  can  obtain  further  particulars  and  supply? 
— Spencer  H.  Plattin. 

There  is  no  screen-plate  in  actual  lines.  We  can  only  refer  you 
to  the  "  Dufay  "  (the  Autotype  Co.).  the  "  Thames  "  (the  Thames 
Plate  Co.),  or  the  Omnicolore  (Jougia  and  Co.).  For  addresses 
see  the  Almanac. 

Square  Lighting. — In  your  issue  for  January  13,  of  "  British 
Journal,"  an  article  by  Geo.  F.  Green,  headed  ''The  Eyeball," 
mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Raymer's  "  square  light "'  methods.  Could 
you  kindly  furnish  me  with  further  particulars  re  this  method,  or 
where  I  may  obtain  same? — Op>31ator. 

We  cannot  give  you  the  exact  reference,  but  articles  by  Mr. 
Raymer  on  lighting  and  posing  have  appeared  in  our  pages 
August  10,  1906,  March  IS    and  22   and  August  16,  1907,  and  on 
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May  8,  1908.  The  first  three  seem  to  bear  more  or  less  on  the 
subject  o£  ilr.  Green's  article. 

Cinemjitograph  Books.^I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  give 
the  address  of  anyone  that  has  published  a  book  on  cinemato- 
graphic films,  I  mean  the  simplest  way  of  producing  same,  and 
the  cost  of  materials,  apparatus,  etc.  I  am  a  photographer,  but 
have  never   done   any  cinematographic   work. — Bkrlin. 

A  great  many  books  have  been  published  on  this  subject,  and 
we  should  advise  you  to  apply  to  a  German  publisher  for  a  list 
of  them.  One  German  book  we  can  mention  is  "  Leitfaden  der 
Momentphotographie,"  by  F.  Schmidt;  an  English  one  that  is  a 
good  introductory  treatise  is  "Living  Pictures,"  by  H  V.  Hop- 
wood. 

Gltcin. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  kindly  let  me  know,  through 
your  "  Correspondents'  "  column  (1)  by  how  much  potassium  meta- 
bisulphite  I  can  replace  the  sodium  sulphite  in  the  following 
formula :  — 

Glycin      120  grs. 

Naj   S03  anhydrous       360  grs. 

Naj  C03  anhydrous   360  grs. 

Water,  to     150  ozs. 

(2)  Will  the  formula,  as  it  will  stand  with  potassium  metabisul- 
phite,  be  a  good  one  for  tank  (time)  development?  If  not,  can 
you   give  a  better   one' — S.    N.    B.inkrjee. 

(1  and  2)  We  have  not  tried  metabisulphite  with  glycin,  and 
possibly  you  wUl  find  that  the  addition  of  that  salt  will  slow  the 
developer.  We  doubt  if  you  can  improve  on  the  formula  as  it 
stands. 

Various. — 1.  Name  and  address  of  postcard  publishers  who  buy 
negatives  (animal  studies)  ?  2.  Where  should  I  send  some  views 
for  railway  carriages,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  G.E.R. 
carriages?  3.  I  have  several  negatives  that  have  developed  some 
stains  on  the  film  side.  The  stain  is  of  a  bright  silvery-looking 
nature,  and  here  and  there.     What  will  remove  it? — Pexnib. 

1.  The  Rotary  Company,  24,  Ilopemaker  Street,  B.C.  ;  Raphael 
Tuck  and  Co.,  Moorfields,  E.C.  ;  Davidson  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Baster- 
field  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  other  well-known  postcard  publishers. 
Also  watch  the  "  Miscellaneous  "   advertisements  in  our  columns. 

2.  You  had  better  apply  direct  to  the  railway  companies,  all  of 
whom  have  their  own  photographic  department  or  special  agents. 

3.  These  are  silver  stains  caused  by  printing  in  damp  weather. 
Try  remedy  given  on  page  742  of  1911  "  Almanac."  If  this  fails, 
we  fear  we  cannot  help  you  further. 

Hypo  Euminating. — Could  you  give  me,  through  your  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column  of  the  "B.J.,"  a  receipt  for  killing 
and  clearing  the  hypo  from  bromide  prints,  which  would  make  tlie 
print  only  require  a  few  minutes'  rinsing,  instead  of  an  hour's 
washing  ?—Chas.  H.  Maud. 

We  recommend  the  hour's  washing  in  preference  to  any  other 
procedure,  but  you  may  try  the  following  :— Make  up  some  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate,  strength  immaterial,  and  then 
add  a  few  drops  of  this  solution  to  the  washing  water.  Use  just 
enough  to  make  the  water  a  very  light  pink  colour.  Keep  on 
flooding  the  print  with  this  coloured  water  until  tlie  pink  colour 
IS  retained.  In  the  first  few  baths  the  colour  will  instantaneously 
disappear,  and  when  it  ceases  to  do  so  tlie  print  is  free  from 
hypo.  Then  rinse  in  clean  water,  and  drv.  This  is  the  safest 
method  we  know,  and  it  is  a  quick  one,  but  we  much  prefer 
ordinary  methods  with  plain  water. 

Thb  Case  of  a  Postcard.-I  recently  supplied  S  firm  of  postcard 
publ.shers  with  a  set  of  my  views  in  this  district  which  they 
obtained  from  me,  purchasing  the  copyright  outright.  The  cards 
were  first  issued  as  glossy  and  matt  bromides,  and  obtained  a  large 
sale  in  th.8  neighbourhood,  and  as  they  were  acknowledged  to  me 
th.8  did  me  a  cerUin  amount  of  good,  apart  from  the  payment  I 

vet'     T   ""  "•'  ^"^P'*  ^"^^  "'""«'  *■>•'  ^'-«  -  ^>^'  'h-P- 
wo  k  Zt,l    'J'""^  *  '■'■■y  ^■^"'^^  *«^^^'  ''"'i  "•'"Wing  up  my 
wwL    T  >,       •''  '"  ^  '■"■^'  ""favourable  light.     I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  any  remedy  in  thi^  case,  but  I  should  be  gla^  H 


you  could    give    me    your    advice    in    next    week's    issue  of  the 
''Journal."— B.   F.  E. 

Y'ou  have  a  remedy  under  clause  7  of  the  Copyright  Act,  sub- 
section 4,  the  terms  of  which  you  will  see  on  page  59  of  the  current 
"Almanac."  A  very  similar  case  was  heard  in  the  High  Courts 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  we  dealt  with  the  matter  fully  in  our 
issue  of  November  11,  page  850.  Mr.  Justice  Channel!,  in  delivering, 
judgment,  expressed  a  view  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  in- 
troduction of  colouring  would  be  an  "alteration  "  in  a  work  of  art. 

Variou.s. — 1.  With  an  enlarging  lantern  having  condensers  of  5  in. 
in  diameter  (4^  in.  appro.x.  focus),  what  would  be  the  shorteff 
focus  lens  that  would  work  satisfactorily  for  enlarging  from 
2i  X  2^  and  3i  x  4i  to  postcard  and  5x7,  and  also  for  reducing  ? 
2.  In  enlarging  from  small  negatives  (say,  2^  x  2^),  would  con- 
densers such  as  are  used  in  stereopticons,  4^  in.,  project  more 
light  through  the  negative  than  moderate-sized  ones  (say,  6^  in. 
diameter)?  3.  Would  the  "Isostigmar"  lens.  Series  II.,  //5.8,  be 
quite  suitable  for  an  enlarging  lantern  lens  ?  4.  How  much  faster 
is  an  //4.5  lens  than  an  //5.8,  and  would  the  former  be  more  suit 
able  for  securing  even  illumination  than  an  //5.8?  5.  In  a  deve- 
loper composed  of  A — sodium  sulphite,  caustic  potash  ;  B — Oxalate 
of  potash,  bromide  of  potash  ;.  C — hydroquinone,  what  function  has 
the  oxalate  ?  6.  In  preparing  an  acid  fixing  bath  for  paper,  could 
sulphuroKS  acid  be  used  in  place  of  and  witli  as  good  results  as 
metabisulphite  of  potash ;  and,  if  so,  what  would  be  a  satis- 
factory solution?  7.  Some  time  ago  the  "B.J."  had  a  trade 
notice  relative  to  a  reversing  mirror  which  was  made  of  metal. 
A  search  has  not  located  this  review,  and  I  would  therefore  ask 
if  it  is  a  satisfactory  article,  and  who  makes  it  ?  8.  Would 
ammonia  gas  affect  the  silvering  on  a  reversing  mirror? — Ontario 
Subscribkr. 

1.  About  5  in.  to  6  in.  focal  length  might  serve,  but  your 
requirements  are  rather  incompatible,  as  the  best  lens  for  enlarging; 
will  not  necessarily  be  the  best  for  reducing.  For  the  former 
we  should  prefer  a  6  in.  to  8  in.  lens,  but  unless  the  lantern 
has  long  extension  it  may  not  be  possible  to  reduce  with  the 
same  lens.  One  of  shorter  focus  may  be  essential.  If  you  wish 
to  use  one  lens  alone,  we  advise  you  to  get  the  longest  focus  lens 
that  will  permit  you  to  reduce  on  the  required  scale.  2.  Yes. 
because  the  light  will  be  nearer  the  condenser.  3.  Quite  suitable. 
4.  Compare  the  squares  of  tlie  numbers,  and  you  get  the  relative- 
exposures  ;  you  will  see  the  ratio  is  33  to  20.  There  should  be 
no  difference  as  regards  illumination  if  the  light  is  all  right,  but 
the  bigger  aperture  is  less  likely  to  give  trouble.  5.  We  do  not 
know,  but  imagine  that  the  only  function  it  would  exercise  would 
be  that  of  spoiling  the  developer.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with 
such  a  formula.  6.  It  can  be  used,  but  it  is  inconvenient,  and 
has  no  advantage.  When  used,  sulphite  is  generally  added  as 
well,  which  means  that  the  result  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  adding  metabisulphite.  7.  We  think  you  must  refer  to  a 
German  mirror.  You  had  better  write  to  Messrs.  Griffin,  of 
Kingsway,  London,  for  particulars.  ^Metal  mirrors  have  many 
advantages,  but  are  naturally  very  costly.  8.  It  will  probably 
tarnish  it.     Y'ou  must  not   risk  anything  with  such  mirrors. 


•,•  Notice  to  Advertisers.— CJocte  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  PiiUinhers,  and  advertixements  are 
inserted  absolutely  willumt  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  aa  t» 
icliat  (ippears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  most  valuable  paper  read  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  before  the  R.P.S.  on  methods  of  platinotype  printing  is 
published  this  week  on  pages  79  to  82. 

Some  useful  lessons  for  the  photographer  are  contained  in  a  paper 
on  advertising  delivered  recently  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Casey  before  the 
Ealing  Chamber  of   Commerce.     (P.   85.) 

In  a  leading  article  on  page  78  we  refer  to  the  very  efficient 
practical  use  which  can  be  made  of  the  fixed-focus  principle  in 
camera  construction. 

A  section  for  "general  photography,'  the  awards  in  which  will 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  technical  excellence,  is  to  form  part 
of   the   forthcoming   R.P.S.    exhibition.     (P.   77.) 

Sunday  work  in  photographic  studios,  an  alleged  grievance  of  a 
member  (retired)  of  the  Council  of  the  R.P.S.,  etc.,  figure  under 
"Correspondence."     (P.  90.) 

The  Leeds  Corporation  have  recently  imposed  a  new  scale  of 
charges  for  water  used  by  amateur  and  professional  photographers, 
the  rates  charged  being  palpably  out  of  proportion  to  the  service 
required.     (P.  77.) 

Some  hints  to  the  professional  retoucher  of  negatives  are  given  in 
a   recent  article  in  the  "  Photo  Era."     (P.   83.) 

Practical  methods  of  night  photographv  occupied  the  Croydon 
Camera  Club  List   week.     (P.   88.) 

Some  hints  on  colouring  bromide  prints  in  oil  are  given  in  a 
note  on  page  78. 

"  Colour  Photography  "   Scim-lement. 

-■Xt  the  first  of  a  series  of  technical  meetings,  arranged  by  the 
.Society  of  Colour  Photographers.  Mr.  E.  T.  Butler  gave  a  lecture 
Hud  demon.stration  on  his  methods  of  three-colour  work.     (P.  14.) 

Formula'  for  filters  and  other  hints  on  Autochrome  work  are 
^iven  by  a  German  worker.     (P.  13.) 

Recent  experience  by  the  French  workers  on  the  preparation  of 
the   duplicates   of   Autochromes   is   the   subject   of   a   recent   paper. 

(P-  u.) 

Commercial  possibilities  in  colour  photography  are  suggested  in 
I  note  on  page  10. 

A  French  worker,  M.  V.  Cremier,  has  published  some  practical 
bints  on  sunset  photography  by  the  AHtorliruiiie  process.     (P.  9.) 

The  oil  process  has  been  suggested  for  three-colour  printing. 
(P.  12.) 


The  R.P.S. 
Exhibition. 


EX     CATHEDRA. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  announcement 
which  we  publish  on  another  page  that 
the  Council  of  the  R.P.S.  have  decided  on  some  very 
important  modifications  in  the  programme  of  the  forth- 
coming exhibition.  In  the  first  place  a  new  section  is 
established  for  general  photographs  which  are  to  be 
selected  for  their  technical  excellence  only,  and  in  the 
second  place  medals  are  again  offered  in  all  sections 
except  the  pictorial  and  trade  ones.  Both  of  these  altera- 
tions will,  we  believe,  be  met  with  general  approval.  For 
some  years  past  there  has  been  practically  no  room  in 
the  exhibition  for  purely  technical  photographs  unless 
they  could  also  be  labelled  as  either  pictorial  or  scientific, 
excepting,  of  course,  in  the  trade  section,  where  wall  space 
had  to  be  paid  for.  Thus  it  came  about  that  photography 
pure  and  simple  found  a  very  cold  welcome  in  an  exhibi- 
tion that  was  ostensibly  devoted  to  it.  We  consider  the 
Council  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  new  class,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  will  be  able  to  devise 
any  reasonable  objection  to  it.  As  to  the  restoration  of 
the  medals  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  abolition 
of  these  awards  in  the  non-pictorial  sections  some  few 
years  ago  damaged  the  exhibition  very  considerably.  They 
were  valued  very  highly,  for  no  suspicion  of  pot-hunting 
could  possibly  be  connected  with  them,  and  their  restora- 
tion will  be  welcomed  by  many  workers.  If  anything,  they 
should  be  more  highly  valued  in  the  future  than  thev  were 
in  the  past,  for  under  the  new  articles  of  association  of 
the  R.P.S.  the  judges  are  selected  by  the  Council,  which 
means  that  carefully  chosen  specialists  in  all  branches  of 
work  will  now  have  the  onerous  task  of  judging.  Under 
the  old  articles  judges  had  to  be  nominated  and  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  society  generally,  and  therefore 
it  often  happened  that  the  chances  of  the  ballot  produced 
a  committee  containing  no  specialist  on  one  or  more 
important  branches  of  work.  The  scientific  section  suffered 
on  this  account,  for  it  is  obvious  that  workers  in  some 
very  special  branch,  say,  photo-micrography,  would 
hesitate  to  submit  their  work  to  a  committee  which  in- 
cluded no  photomicrographer.  This  serious  defect  war- 
ranted, we  think,  the  temporary  abolition  of  the  medals, 
for  it  tended  to  diminish  tlieir  value;  now,  however,  the 
defect  being  remedied,  the  re-establishment  of  the  medals 
strikes  us  as  being  an  eminently  desirable  thing,  and  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  society. 


Amateurs 
•ind  ihe 
Water  Rate. 

Corporation, 
amateurs  will 
yearly,  while 


The  photographers  of  Leeds  are  making 
a  bitter  outcry  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creased water  charges  made  by  the  Leeds 
It    appears    that     under    these    charges 

have  to  pay  an  additional  charge  of  10s.  6d. 

professionals  will  have  to  pay  30s.     Appa- 
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rently  the  Corporation  have  very  extraordinary  ^and  exag- 
gerated notions  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  water  used 
by  amateur  photographers,  for  the  charge  of  10s.  6d.,  if 
we  calculate  on  the  basis  of  9d.  per  thousand  gallons,  re- 
presents a  quantity  of  14,000  gallons,  whict  is  largely  in 
excess  of  all  probabilities.  It  is  not  difficult  to  check  the 
quantities  of  water  used  for  washing  purposes,  for  while 
the  smallest  flow  of  water  from  a  single  tap  that  is 
adequate  for  washing  one  or  two  prints  or  plates  is  about 
3J  gallons  per  hour,  the  maximum  flow  that  it  is  prac- 
tically convenient  to  use  at  all  is  about  thirty  gallons  per 
hour.  This  latter  quantity  represents  extravagance,  and 
no  ordinary  photographer  is  at  all  likely  to  let  his  tap 
run  at  more  than  fifteen  gallons  per  hour,  which  quantity 
we  may  take  as  the  basis  for  a  maximum  estimate.  Assume 
that  the  amateur  is  engaged  in  washing  operations  for 
two  hours  per  week  for  fifty  weeks  in  the  year.  The  total 
consumption  is  then  1,500  gallons,  which  is  worth  only 
Is.  l5d.  at  the  current  rate  of  9d.  The  allowance  made 
here  is  ample  for  the  average  amateur,  and  extravagant 
for  the  very  common  type  of  amateur  who  only  exposes 
plates  on  his  summer  holiday,  and  makes  a  few  prints  and 
slides  during  the  winter.  The  full  charge  of  lOs.  6d.  will, 
however,  represent  the  cost  of  a  tap  running  for  over  2^ 
hours  on  every  day  of  the  week  for  fifty  weeks.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  amateur  is  prone  to  waste  water  by  letting 
the  tap  run  all  night,  but  if  the  charge  is  based  on  this 
assumption  it  must  presume  that  he  does  so  for  something 
like  100  nights  in  the  year,  which  is  a  thing  that  no 
amateur  is  likely  to  do.  Taking  the  case  of  the  profes- 
sional, we  will  assume  that  a.  busy  man  will  have  a  tap 
running  for  about  eight  hours  on  each  of  300  days.  This 
will  amount  to  36,000  gallons,  worth  27s.  We  are  allow- 
ing here  for  a  fully  occupied  day  of  eight  hours,  and  the 
man  in  a  small  way  of  business  will  not  be  so  busy  ;  but 
still  he  will  probably  get  somewhere  near  his  30s.  worth 
of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  professional  estab- 
lishment with  several  dark-rooms  and  work-rooms,  with 
perhaps  three  or  four  taps  running  in  each  sink — we  have 
seen  three  used  to  each  large  print-washing  dish — will 
use  a  great  deal  more  water ;  so  that  professionals  as  a 
class  are  treated  on  an  altogether  different  footing  to  the 
amateur — in  fact,  more  generously.  We  take  it  that  these 
fees  are  extra  charges  above  and  beyond  the  charge  of  9d. 
per  1,000  gallons  for  the  water  actually  used.  In  this  case  an 
amateur  using  only  1,500  gallons  for  photographic  pur- 
poses has  to  pay  lis.  7^d.  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  7s.  9d.  per  thousand  gallons,  whereas 
a  professional  using  36,000  gallons  has  to  pay  £2  176., 
which  is  only  at  the  rate  of  Is.  7d.  per  thousand  gallons. 
The  more  water  one  uses,  the  less  is  the  rate  per  thousand 
gallons,  but  how  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  check  ex- 
travagant consumption  or  waste  we  are  quite  unable  to 
see.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  suggest  any  method 
by  which  the  Corporation  can  determine  whether  any 
individual  is  an  amateur  photographer  or  not,  while  if 
they  wish  to  determine  the  exact  line  that  separates  thp 
very  advanced  amateur  from  the  professional  we  can  only 
wish  them  joy  of  the  task. 


Bromides 
in    Oil. 


So  far  the  Bromoil  process  has  made 
but  little  headway  among  professional 
photographers?,  but  those  who  have  practised  it  will  testify 
to  the  fact  that  oil  pigments  are  not  necessarilv  so  messy 
in  use  as  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be.  This  being 
so  It  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  used  in  finishing 
ordinary  enlargements  instead  of  crayon  or  water-colour 
The  materials  required  are  few  and  simple,  comprising  two 
or  three  good  quality  hog-hair  tools,  flat  and  round,  about 


Nos.  5  to  8,  a  badger  softener,  and  a  few  sables  for  small 
details;  a  tube  of  lamp-black,  one  of  megilp,  and  a  bottir 
of  turpentine.  Zinc  white  may  be  used  if  desired  iov 
touches  on  the  high-lights,  but  should  not  be  used  to  form 
greys  with  the  black.  The  method  of  working  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  painting  in  oils  in  monochrome 
where  opaque  colour  is  used,  since  in  the  finishing  process 
the  success  depends  upon  keeping  the  colour  as  trans- 
parent as  possible,  and  applying  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  no  brush  marks.  This  is  done  fcy  mixing  the  black 
with  megilp  until  it  works,  freely  using  strawboard  or 
brown  paper  as  a  palette.  Turpentine  is  used,  as  neces- 
sary, to  thin  the  colour  for  delicate  shades.  No  prepara- 
tion of  the  print  is  necessary,  the  gelatine  surface  being 
quite  impermeable  to  the  oil.  The  colour  is  applied  with 
the  hog-hair  brushes  first  upon  the  larger  surfaces,  using 
as  little  as  possible  and  working  lightly,  more  in  the  way 
that  crayon  is  applied  with  a  stump  than  in  the  manner 
in  which  painters  usually  work.  The  colour  can  be  evened 
up  and  brush  marks  removed  by  stippling  with  a  clean 
brush  just  moist  with  turpentine,  while  very  soft  edges, 
vignettes,  etc.,  can  be  finished  with  a  badger  softener  if  it 
be  desired  to  remove  every  trace  of  texture.  Fine  details 
of  hair,  dress,  etc.,  are  done  in  the  same  way  as  in  water- 
colour  finishing,  using  the  small  sable  brushes,  and  when 
the  black  is  practically  dry,  zinc  white  reduced  with 
megilp  may  be  used  to  strengthen  the  high-lights.  It  is 
easy  to  lighten  any  portion  which  may  appear  too  dark  by 
stippling  with  a  dry  'brush,  or  the  colour  may  be  removed 
altogether  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen  or  wash-leather.  There 
should  be  practically  no  gloss  upon  the  work  when  finished, 
but  this  can  easily  be  obtained  if  necessary  by  using  more 
megilp  with  the  colour  for  the  deeper  shadows.  This 
particular  method  was  published  by  L.  G.  Bigelo%v  in 
1894,  and  we  have  tried  it  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
success.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  differs  considerably 
from  Mr.  Lyddon's  process  recentlv  demonstrated  before 
the  E,.P.S. 


FIXED  FO0U8  CAMERAS. 
A  CAMERA  which  is  devoid  of  any  focussing  adjustment 
may  be  regarded  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  feeling 
by  the  skilful  photographer,  but  the  fact  remains  that  such 
cameras,  besides  being  "  boons  and  blessings  "  to  un- 
scientific amateurs,  are  often  of  great  utility  for  special  pur- 
poses. It  was  remarkable  to  see  what  a  large  proportion  of 
successful  shots  were  made  with  the  original  Kodak,  with 
its  fixed  focus,  fixed  aperture  and  unvarying  exposure. 
As  a  rule,  these  suited  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  subjects 
aimed  at,  thus  giving  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
pictures  than  would  be  obtained  with  the  elaborate  instru- 
ments of  the  present  day,  which  possess  such  facilities  for 
adjustment  that  it  is  possible  to  ensure  a  failure  with 
every  exposure.  Little,  however,  need  be  said  about  fixed 
focus  cameras  of  the  "  snapshot  "  class,  the  greatest  interest 
being  found  in  instruments  constructed  for  special 
purposes. 

One  important  application  of  the  fixed  focus  principle 
will  be  found  in  the  construction  of  an  ever-ready  camera 
by  means  of  which  .the  manufacturer  or  dealer  can  in  a 
few  seconds  obtain  a  record  to  scale  of  any  small  object 
which  attracts  his  attention.  For  instance,  a  jeweller 
knowing  nothing  of  photography  wished  to  preserve  an 
illustrated  record  of  goods  made  by  him,  and  in  ca'ses 
where  the  design  appealed  to  him,  of  articles  which  passed 
through  his  workshops  for  alteration  and  repair.  He 
applied  to  a  camera  manufacturer  and  was  furnished  with 
an  apparatus  which  was  simplicity  itself.  A  quarter-plate 
camera,  consisting  of  a  rigid  box  of  mahogany  about  ten 
inches  long,  was  fitted  with  a  5^-inch  R.R.  lens  permanently 
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stopped  down  to  /'/32.  This  box  was  screwed  down  upon 
a  dead-black  baseboard,  at  .the  end  of  which,  at  about  ten 
inches  from  the  lens,  was  a  small  board  covered  with  dark 
grey  velvet,  having  a  small  hook  screwed  into  it,  on  which 
n  watch,  locket,  or  brooch  could  be  suspended  ;  Lelow  this 
was  a  little  removable  shelf  on  which  articles  such  as 
rings  could  be  placed.  All  the  jeweller  had  to  do  wa.'v 
to  hang  up  his  locket,  place  a  slide  in  the  camera,  and 
expose  for  twenty  to  sixty  seconds,  the  slide  being  sent  to 
a  photographer  to  have  the  plate  developed  and  the  slide 
refilled.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  has  been 
made  for  making  negatives  for  lantern  slides  from  news- 
paper cuttings  where  it  was  desired  to  throw  certain 
information  on  the  screen  withou.t  loss  of  time.  In  this 
case  the  focus  was  permanently  set  to  give  the  desired  size, 
the  image  secured  on  a  di-y  collodion  plate  and  the  nega- 
tive itself  placed  in  the  lantern. 


An  important  application  of  the  fixed  focns  principle  is, 

of  course,  in  photographic  surveying,  where  the  lens  is 
carefully  set  at  its  infinity  focus  and  never  disturbed.  It 
was  a  little  amusing,  however,  to  hear  a  civil  engineer 
say  that  he  used  his  13  x  18  cm.  surveying  camera  for 
nearly  all  his  work,  even  portraiture,  because  of  its  readi- 
ness for  immediate  work.  Half  his  negatives  he  said 
would  never  have  been  taken  if  he  had  had  to  put  his  h6a<l 
under  a  focussing  cloth,  but  with  a  short  focus  lens  and  an 
aperture  of  //45  he  was  ready  for  anything  but  snapshots. 

Fixed  focus  enlargers  and  reducers  for  lantern  slides 
are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  description 
here,  but  we  must  mention  as  the  highest  type  of  fixed 
focus  camera  the  splendid  instruments  with  which  star 
maps  are  made,  while,  coming  a  little  lower  than  the 
heavens,  .the  aviator  finds  no  camera  suit  him  better  than 
e,  simple  rigid  box. 


MODIFICATIONS     IN     PLATINOTYPE. 


[The  paper  and  demonstration  given  by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith, 
Society  on  December  6  last  were  briefly  reported  in  our  issue 
published    in    the    current     number    of    the    "  Photographic 
attention  of  all  platinotype  workers  as  authoritative  information 
pany  for  over  thirty  years,  is  undoubtedly  in  a  unique  position 
addressed  himself  to  workers  requiring  some  variation  from  the 
though  he  was  careful  to  make  clear  that  many  of  the  methods, 
ing  mercury,  were  not  put  forward  by  the  Company  when  prints 
contains  so  much  that  is  of  direct  practical  interest  and  value 
of  the  platinotype  process. — Eds.  "  B..J."] 

Mn.  W.   H.    Smith,   before  reading   his  paper,   explained  that 
platinotype  paper  was  coated  with  an  iron  salt  and  exposed  to 
light.     The  salt  used  was  ferric  oxalate,  and  the  action  of  light 
under  the  negative  was  to  reduce  part  of  the  salt  to  the  ferrous 
state.     Ferrous  salt  was  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  and  there- 
fore,  if  the  paper  were  floated   on   a  solution  of   some   easily 
reducible  salt,  an  image  from  that  salt  would  be  obtained  on    | 
the  paper.     In  order  to  get  the  reduction  necessary  to  make  the    ' 
])latinum  print,  the  paper  was  coated  with  iron  and  platinum, 
exposed  under  the  negative  in  the  usual  way  and  developed  in  a 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potash.     A  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric   ' 
acid  removed  any  iron  that  there  might  be  on  the  paper. 

Modifications    Produced    by    Variations    in    Strength 
and     Temperature    of    Develooer. 

Normal  treatment,  as  recommended  by  the  Platinotype  Com- 
pany in  their  instructions,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  fm-  general 
use,  but  sometimes  it  is  useful  to  know  how  to  vary  the  results 
to  a  slight  degree  without  the  necessity  of  making  special 
solutions.  The  normal  developer  is  made  up  as  follows:  — 
2  lb.  of  developing  salts  is  dissolved  in  48  oz.  of  water  and  kept 
as  a  stock  solution.  For  use  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of 
black  paper,  one  part  of  the  stock  sortition  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  this  developer  is  used 
at  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  Fahr.  ;  a  few  degrees  more  or  less 
makes  no  appreciable  difference,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
it  at  less  than  60  deg.  Fahr. 

The  effect  of  slightly  varying  the  temperature  is  not  very 
marked,  but  a  developer  heated  to  150  deg.  or  160  deg.  makes 
an  enormous  difference  ;  with  such  a  developer  from  20  per  cent, 
to  25  per  cent,  less  exposure  is  required  in  printing,  and  it  gives 
warmer  tnned  blacks  with  maximum  detail  in  the  high-lights. 

A  very  cold  developer  should  never  be  used,  as  it  tends  to 
make  a  granular  deposit.  Tlie  stock  solution  may  be  used  cold 
without  dilution  in  cases  where  maximum  detail  and  cold 
tones  are  required,  but  it  tends  to  give  very  intense  shadows. 


of  the  Platinotype  Company,  before  the  Eoyal  Photographic 
of  the  9th  of  that  month  ;  but  now  that  the  full  text  has  been 
Journal,"  we  reprint  it  in  full,  commending  it  to  the  close 
from  one  who,  as  technical  manager  for  the  Platinotype  Com- 

to  give  advice  as  to  practical  methods.  Mr.  Smith  in  his  paper 
standard   methods  officially   recommended    by  the    Company, 

and  particularly  those  involving  the  use  of  a  developer  contain- 
of  the  highest  permanence  were  required.     The  paper,  however, 

that  it  deserves  a  permanent  place  in  the  technical  literature 

A  very  dilute  developer  and  normal  printing  gives  granular  and 
starved-looking  prints  lacking  in  detail,  but  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  cases  of  extreme  over-exposure,  although  in  no 
sense  can  it  produce  prints  equal  to  those  obtained  by  normal 
treatment.  The  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  a  normal 
developer  diluted  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water, 
on  paper  exposed  from  two  to  three  times  the  normal,  is  to  give 
prints  of  a  rich,  warm  black  tone,  with  very  little  detail  in 
the  high-lights,  and  granular  half-tones.  Notwithstandini 
these  defects,  it  may  be  found  very  useful  for  the  treatment  of 
certain  subjects,  and  pleasing  results  may  be  obtained. 

Over-exposure  and  short  development  in  a  normal  developer 
is  often  practised,  but  the  results  are  never  satisfactory  ;  this 
treatment  almost  always  gives  mealy  prints  :  some  papers  will 
develop  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  will  stand  short  develop- 
ment, but  the  only  safe  method  is  to  leave  prints  in  the 
developer  for  a  few  seconds  longer  than  the  actual  time  re- 
quired. With  developers  at  60  deg.  Fahr.  not  less  than 
30  seconds  should  be  allowed  for  the  development" of  each  print  ; 
with  hot  developers  four  or  five  seconds  is  sufficient.  Best 
results  are  always  obtained  by  correct  exposure  and  fulf 
development.  If  the  exposure  is  right  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
develop. 

Varying    the    Scale     of    Platinotype    for    Use    wttt> 
Hard    or    Soft    Negatives. 

Hard  negatives  are  much  nmre  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
soft  ones  ;  unless  sufficient  light  can  penetrate  the  hi';h-lights 
to  affect  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  paper,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  produce  an  ima^e.  Prolonged  exposure  may  give 
detail  in  the  high-lights,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  shadows, 
which  Wduld  be  over-exposed. 

The  maximum  detail  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  hot  developer. 
Old  paper  will  give  more  half-tone  than  quite  fresh  paper. 
Black  .Tapine  will  give  more  detail  than  the  ordinary  qualities 
of  "  Black  papers  "  ;    this  again  can  be  increased  by  the  use  of 
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;a  hot  developer  containing  a  trace  of  mercuric  chloride,  but 
;the  tone  produced  is  a  warm  black.  Printing  under  yellowish- 
green  glass  reduces  contrast,  but  exposure  is  very  much  in- 
creased. It  is  also  possible  to  reduce  contrasts  by  the  use 
•of  a  slow  developer  (equal  parts  of  strong  developer  and 
glycerine)  applied  with  a  brush.  In  this  case  printing  should 
be  sufficient  to  get  detail  in  the  high-lights  ;  then,  as  develop- 
ment proceeds,  the  darker  parts  can  be  checked  by  removing 
ihe  developer  by  means  of  a  piece  of  soft  rag.  This  method 
is  interesting,  but  not  easy. 

Soft  negatives  are  much  simpler  to  deal  with  :  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  good  black  prints  from  flat  negatives  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  potassium  bichromate  to  the  normal  cold 
<developer. 

Hot  developers  are  not  so  much  affected  by  the  use  of  bichro- 
mate. To  get  increased  contrasts  on  sepia  papers  the  addition 
•of  a  little  mercuric  chloride  to  a  hot  developer  may  be  used. 
The  quantity  of  bichromate,  etc.,  to  be  added  depends  on 
amount  of  contrast  desired,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
trial ;  one  grain  per  ounce  of  developer  produces  a  very  marked 
•effect. 

Warm      Tones      on      Paper     -which      with      Normal 
Treatment    gives    Cold    BlacK    Tones. 

For  a  very  slight  warmth  of  tone  one  of  the  best  and  easiest 
methods  is  to  heat  the  normal  developer  to  160  deg.  Fahr., 
but  printing  should  be  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  for  ■&  cold 
<leveloper.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  thermometer  if  several 
prints  are  to  be  uniform  in  depth  and  tone.  If  undeveloped 
prints  are  steamed,  by  holding  them  over  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  they  will,  after  development  in  the  normal  cold 
developer,  have  a  slightly  warm  tone.  This  method  gives  ex- 
■cellent  results,  but  it  is  not  convenient  for  large  prints.  To  get 
warmer  tones  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  above  treatment,  it 
is  necessary  to  modify  the  developer,  and  probably  the  simplest 
way  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  chloride  to  the 
<Ieveloper,  and  to  use  it  at  140  deg.  to  160  deg.  Fahr.,  two  or 
three  grains  in  20  oz.  of  developer  being  sufficient  to  give  a  dis- 
tinctly warm  colour.  A  greater  quantity  of  mercury  will  give 
warmer  times,  but  if  carried  to  excess  the  colour  produced  is 
most  disagreeable,  and  not  permanent.  Developers  containing 
mercury  generally  give  double  tones  ;  this  may  be  avoided  to 
some  extent  by  using  a  mixture  of  developing  solution, 
glycerine,  and  mercuric  chloride,  and  by  applying  it  to  un- 
developed prints  by  means  of  a  brush,  or  by  immersion  ;  a 
Tjrush  usually  gives  the  best  results.  The  following  formula 
will  give  warm  brown  tones  :  — 

Developer  (stock  solution) 10  parts. 

Glycerine     10  parts! 

5  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  ...      2  parts. 

Platinotype  paper  is  very  easily  affected  by  the  merest  trace 
of  mercury,  so  much  so  that  if  an  undeveloped  print  is  placed 
for  a  few  hours  in  a  closed  vessel  containing  a  few  crystals  of 
mercuric  chloride  it  will,  on  development  with  a  normal 
developer,  give  a  warm -toned  print ;  for  this  reason,  great  care 
is  required  to  avoid  any  contamination  with  mercury  when 
■clean  cold  black  tones  are  required.  Dishes  and  measures 
-which  have  contained  mercurial  solutions  should  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
■every  trace  of  mercury. 

Black    Japine. 

Black  Japine  is  a  quality  of  platinotype  paper  recently  intro- 
duced to  meet  the  demand  for  a  hard-surfaced  smooth  paper.  It 
does  not  give  such  artistic  results  as  the  softer  papers,  but  it  has 
many  qualities  which  make  it  invaluable  for  many  purposes 
The  hard  surface  renders  it  extremely  valuable  for  making 
prmts  which  have  to  be  exposed  to  rough  usage,  and  the  smooth 
surface  18  an  advantage  where  fine  detail  is  required. 


Printing  and  other  operations  are  the  same  as  for  the  ordinary 
qualities  of  platinotype  made  for  black  tones,  but  a  stronger 
developer  is  advised,  and  normally  it  is  used  cold.  By  the  use 
of  a  hot  developer,  a  very  agreeable  warm  black  tone  is  pro- 
duced, and  there  is  a  saving  of  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  in 
time  of  printing. 

A  small  quantity  of  mercuric  chloride  mixed  with  the 
developer  increases  the  warmth  of  tone ;  nne  part  of  the  mer- 
cury salt  dissolved  in  10,000  parts  of  developer  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  decided  warm  colour  to  the  prints.  This  paper  is  w) 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  mercury  that  the  effect  of  one  part 
in  one  million  parts  of  developer  can  be  detected  ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  dishes  and  measures  which 
have  contained  mercury  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  if  they 
have  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  When  clean  cold  black 
tones  are  required,  the  best  way  is  to  use  different  developing 
dishes  and  measures. 

The  hard  surface  of  Black  Japine  makes  it  eminently  suitable 
for  rough  treatment ;  almost  any  degree  of  friction  may  be 
used  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  surface,  and  there  is  no  risk 
whatever  of  abrasion  during  washing  operations.  One  valu- 
able feature  of  Japine  prints  is  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  cleaned  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  platinum  image  : 
this  is  a  decided  advantage  where  prints  are  exposed  to  dust, 
or  to  much  handling.  Ordinary  dirt  may  be  removed  by  rub- 
bing the  prints  with  soap  and  water,  grease  by  the  use  of  any 
solvent  such  as  petrol,  stains  by  bleaching,  etc.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  glass  in  front  of  framed  Japine  prints,  because 
they  are  so  easy  to  clean. 

Black  Japine  is  most  useful  for  plans  of  machinery,  etc.,  for 
workshop  use ;  dirt  and  grease  can  be  cleaned  off,  and  the 
prints  returned  to  the  office  in  a  very  different  state  to  that 
usually  experienced. 

Sepia    Tones    on    Black    Japine- 

It  is  quite  easy  to  get  very  good  sepia  tones  on  Black  Japine 
by  applying  a  mixture  of  glycerine,  oxalate  of  potash,  and  mer- 
curic chloride  by  means  of  a  brush-  A  very  good  developer  for 
sepia  tones  is  :  — 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  1  part. 

3  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in 

glycerine 1  part. 

Warmer  or  colder  tones  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  more  or  less 
mercuric  chloride. 

If  very  warm  tones  are  required,  the  time  of  printing  should 
be  increased,  while  for  cold  sepia  tones  the  printing  should  be 
normal  or  rather  less  ;  the  correct  conditions  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  trial. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  mercury-toned  prints  are  not 
so  stable  as  those  produced  by  normal  treatment ;  therefore, 
when  very  warm  tones  are  desired,  it  is  best  to  use  sepia  paper. 
A  small  addition  of  mercury,  sufficient  to  produce  warm  black 
tones,  may  be  used  with  little  fear  of  injury  to  the  permanence 
of  the  prints  ;  but  when  sufficient  is  used  to  produce  very  warm 
tones  there  is  a  decided  risk  of  injury,  but  such  prints  are 
fairly  good  if  not  subjected  to  too  severe  a  test. 

Platinotype    Sepia     Paper. 

Sepia  platinotype  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  photographic 
printing  papers  in  use  at  the  present  time  ;    the  results  obtain-     ^ 
able  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  by  any  other  process.     It     I 
is  well  known  for  its  artistic  quality,  beauty  of  tone,  and  range     ■ 
of  gradation.     It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  pro- 
cesses for  the  production  of  photographs,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest,  probably  the  easiest,  to  work.       At    one    time    seiii.i 
platinotype  required  more  care  in  working  than  it  has  done 
during  the  last  year  or  two. 

The  paper  may  be  kept  for  months  without  fear  of  deteriora- 
tion, providing  it  is  kept  in  a  dry  state,  and  this  may  be  en- 
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Kureil  either  by  keeping  it  in  a  sealed  tube  or  by  storing  in  a 
calcium  tube.  It  is  not  so  easily  affected  by  exposure  to  damp 
air  as  formerly  was  the  case.  Some  prints  made  from  paper 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  workroom  for  twelve 
hours  could  not  be  distinguished  from  other  prints  made  from 
the  same  batch  of  paper  used  direct  from  a  storage  tube,  thus 
showing  clearly  that  no  extraordinary  precautions  are  required 
in  working  sepia  paper. 

Sepia  papers  are  remarkably  uniform  in  quality,  so  much  so 
that  it  would  be  difBcult  to  detect  any  difference  in  paper  made 
to-day  from  that  of  a  year  ago.  There  is  considerable  latitude 
in  printing — that  is  to  say,  prints  may  be  made  light  or  dark 
without  appreciable  loss  of  gradation  or  blocking  of  shadows. 

The  sepia  tone  may  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  varying 
the  temperature  of  the  developer  ;  160  deg.  to  170  deg.  is  the 
test  temperature  for  rich  sepia  tones,  maximum  detail,  full 
gradation,  and  transparent  shadows.  A  cold  developer  gives 
cold  sepia  tones  and  loss  of  transparency.  A  difference  in 
colour  and  quality  is  noticeable  for  every  10  deg.  variation  in 
temperature  of  developer  from  80  deg.  to  160  deg.  If  a  batch 
«)t  prints  is  required  of  a  uniform  colour  and  quality,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  developer  should  be  kept  uniform. 

Sepia  platinotype  is  made  in  several  qualities  of  paper — thin 
and  thick,  rough  and  smooth,  and  a  smooth  thick  buff  paper 
recently  introduced  ;  the  latter  gives  beautiful  results,  and  is 
very  suitable  for  reproductions  of  old  masters,  drawings,  etc. 

The  importance  of  correct  exposure  and  development  at  the 
correct  temperature  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  if  full 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  capabilities  of  sepia  paper.  For 
special  effects,  warm  or  cool  developers  may  be  used  with  over- 
exposure and  short  development,  but  this  treatment  cannot  give 
the  same  colour  or  gradation  as  the  normal  way  of  working. 

Japine    Sepia. 

Japine  sepia  has  proved  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  those  who 
prefer  a  smoother  surface  and  warmer  tones  than  can  be 
obtained  on  the  normal  sepia  papers.  It  is  made  in  three 
varieties — medium  thick,  extra  thick,  and  buff.  Japine  sepia 
is  not  intended  to  replace  the  ordinary  sepia,  nor  can  it  do  so, 
but  both  qualities  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

For  artistic  work  the  ordinary  sepia  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty  of  surface,  colour,  and  delicacy,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  negatives  which  give  the  best 
results  on  sepia  papers.  A  greater  variety  of  negatives  may  be 
used  for  Japine  sepia  because  the  results  may  be  modified  in 
■several  ways.  The  latitude  in  printing  is  very  considerable, 
and  it  is  possible  to  get  hard  or  soft  results  with  the  greatest 
of  ease.  This  paper  is  easy  to  use,  and  is  very  uniform  in 
■quality  ;  the  surface  is  very  hard,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  abra- 
sion during  washing  operations.  Different  effects  from  one 
negative  may  be  produced  with  certainty. 

Latitude  in  printing  may  be  shown  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  a  negative  which  requires,  say,  ten  minutes  to  print 
from,  for  a  normal  print,  then  make  several  prints  giving  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  and  13  minutes'  exposure,  and  develop  in  the  normal 
.lapine  developer.  The  result  will  be  half-a-dozen  prints  of 
varying  depth,  but  all  of  them  good  in  colour,  gradation,  and 
t-ansparency.  Make  another  set  of  three  prints  all  of  the  same 
exposure,  develop  one  in  a  sepia  developer  heated  to  160  deg. 
Fahr.,  the  second  in  a  Japine  developer  at  150  deg.,  and  the 
third  in  a  Japine  developer  mixed  with  one-sixth  its  bulk  of 
glycerine  at  130  deg.,  and  the  result  will  be:— No.  1,  a  soft 
l)rint ;  No.  2,  a  more  brilliant  one  ;  and  No.  3,  a  very  brilliant 
print  with  dark  transparent  shadows. 

Developers  containing  glycerine  should  not  be  heated  above 
130  deg.,  as  over-heating  decomposes  the  solution. 

To  get  the  best  results  full  development  should  be  given,  not 
less  than  30  seconds  for  each  print. 


A  developer  containing  glycerine  should  not  be  over-worked  ; 
an  old  developer  gives  increased  contrast,  and  although  this  may 
sometimes  be  desirable,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  :  the  better 
way  to  obtain  heavy  contrasts  is  to  use  a  developer  containing 
more  than  one-sixth  its  bulk  ..f  glycerine  ;  up  to  one-third  may 
be  used.  For  general  use  the  Japine  developer  without 
glycerine  gives  sufficient  contrast. 

Japine  sepia  should  be  printed  to  give  the  right  depth  on 
development  ;  in  the  clearing  baths  they  will  appear  to  be  too 
light  but  will  darken  on  drying.  Finished  Japine  prints  have 
a  much  finer  appearance  if  hot  pressed.  Dry  mounting  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  mounting  Japine  prints. 

Platinotype    Fabrics. 

Many  kinds  of  fabric  may  be  prepared  with  platinum,  but 
the  most  suitable  are  linen,  cotton,  and  silk.  Those  sensitised 
by  the  Platinotype  Co.  comprise  fine  and  coarse  linen,  sateen, 
and  nainsook,  silk  and  satin. 

For  black  tones,  either  of  these  materials  give  good  results, 
but  for  sepia  tones  sateen  is  to  be  preferred.  Prints  on  fabric 
are  as  easy  to  make  as  prints  on  paper ;  all  operations  are 
practically  the  same.  ^    „' , 

Printing  i-equires  a  little  more  care  and  should  be  controlled 
by  an  actinometer,  because  if  a  print  on  fabric  is  examined  in 
the  printing  frame,  there  is  a  risk  of  its  not  falling  back  into 
correct  registration  on  the  negative  ;  this  appUes  more  particu- 
larly to  nainsook  and  silk,  both  these  materials  being  of  a 
somewhat  flimsy  nature. 

The  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  expose  a  trial  strip, 
develop,  fix,  wash,  and  diy  it.  It  is  advisable  to  dry  the 
trial  print,  as  dejith  is  difficult  to  judge  when  it  is  wet. 

In  developing  it  is  best  to  float  the  print  face  down  on  the 
developer  until  fully  developed  ;  linen  and  cotton  require  about 
a  minute,  while  silk  may  take  much  longer ;  with  correct 
exposure  it  is  impossible  to  over-develop.  Prints  may  bo 
developed  face  up,  but  this  causes  the  image  to  sink  in.  After 
development  three  or  four  changes  of  acid  clearing  bath,  and 
an  hour's  washing  in  several  changes  of  water  should  be  piven, 
and  in  order  to  neutralise  any  trace  of  acid,  the  last  but  one 
washing  water  should  be  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  prints  may  be  dried 
between  blotting  paper  or  susjiended  in  the  usual  way. 

Dried  prints  are  improved  by  laying  them  face  down  on 
blotting  paper  ahd  passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  back,  in  just 
the  same  manner  as  one  would  treat  a  handkerchief. 

Dirty  platinotype  fabric  prints  may  be  cleaned  by  washing 
and  boiling  in  the  same  way  as  a  piece  of  plain  fabric.  Mount- 
ing may  be  done  by  sticking  the  print  on  to  a  mount  coated 
with  starch  paste  (dry  mounting  is  not  suitable,  as  the  adhesive 
tissue  shows  through),  or  it  may  be  stretched  on  a  frame.  Thin 
fabrics  such  as  nainsook  and  silk  are  improved  by  being 
mounted  on  a  white  mount,  but  thicker  material  does  not 
require  a  white  backing  and  looks  well  if  stretched  on  a  frame. 
A  very  good  way  is  to  tack  the  print  on  a  frame,  and  then 
to  brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  celluloid,  this  will,  when 
drj-,  cause  the  print  to  become  quite  taut.  Fabric  prints  coated 
with  celluloid  are  suitable  for  colouring,  the  celluloid  prevents 
colours  from  running,  it  also  protects  the  fabric  from  decay. 
Coarse  linen  prints  look  well  when  stretched  and  coated  with 
beeswax  ;    they  may  be  polished  with  a  hard  brush. 

Prints  on  fabric  may  be  trimmed  and  mounted  the  same 
as  paper  prints  if  they  are  first  coated  with  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  celluloid  in  acetone.  Coating  the  .prints  with 
celluloid  makes  them  buckle  on  drying,  but  they  are  eaaOy 
flattened  by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  back. 

Short  Exposure  Required  for  Warm  Tones. 

Generally'si>eaking,  platinotype  papers  which  give  warm  tones 
require   a   shorter  exposure   than   those  made  for  cold  black 
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tones.  Compared  with  normal  cold  bath  black-tone  papers, 
sepia  requires  about  25  per  cent,  less  printing  ;  ordinary  black- 
tone  papers,  if  developed  in  a  hot  developer,  about  25  i)er 
cent,  less  printing  ;  black  Jajiine  developed  in  a  hot  batli, 
40  per  cent,  to  50  jjer  cent,  less  printing.  The  addition  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  a  mercury  salt  to  a  develojier  also  shortens 
the  time  required  for  printing.  The  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  mercury  has  the  fipjwsite  effect. 

Notes. 

Developers  after  having  been  once  used  should  be  kept  in 
bottles  protected  from  daylight.  They  contain  iron  and 
platinum  salts,  and  the  action  of  light  causes  a  reduction  of 
platinum,  which  settles  in  the  form  of  a  black  precipitate,  and 
if  such  a  solution  is  used  for  developing  prints,  before,  the 
platinum  black  has  settled,  it  may  give  rise  to  black  specks 
on  the  prihts.  Care  should  be  taken  to  decant,  only  the  clear 
liquid  from  a  bottle  of  developing  solution. 

Care  shoidd  be  taken  to  avoid  bending  Japine  papers  in  the 
dry  state ;    these  papers  are  very  hard  and  will  crack  if  bent 

In  reply  to  various  questions  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  said  that 
the  action  of  the  bichromate  began  to  be  slower  from  80  degrees. 
The  falling  away  was  not  very  marked  up  trj  100  degrees,  but 
beyond  that  temperature  it  was  rapid.  Tlie  reason  was  that 
the  developing  action  of  the  hot  developer  was  so  rapid  that 
it  out-paced  and  overcame  the  oxidising  effect.  If  crystals 
were  found  in  the  developer  it  was  best  to  re-dissolve  them, 
putting  in  a  little  more  water — 5  to  10  per  cent. — and  a  hot 
developer  was  always  used  fairly  strong.  He  had  been  asked 
when  the  developer  should  be  thrown  away.  The  answer  was 
never  to  throw  it  away  at  any  rate  until  it  got  like  soot.  What 
was  required  to  be  done  was  to  use  the  develojier  and  afterwards 
to  put  it  by,  keeping  it  from  the  light  and  allowing  the  dirt 
in  it  to  settle.  Indeed,  a  developer  that  was  used  over  and 
over  again  would  give  richer  prints  than  a  fresh  developer. 
But  unless  acid  or  something  similar  were  mixed  with  it  the 
developer  was  always  perfectly  usable.  The  developer  always 
contained  some  of  the  platinum  salts  and  part  of  them  were 
reduced  ;  therefore,  just  as  full  development  gave  richer  prints, 
so  did  a  developer  containing  platinum.  By  making  up  the 
developer  continually  to  the  same  bulk — 20  ounces — it  was 
difficult  to  get  it  into  any  condition  in  wliich  it  would  not  do 
good  work.  Someone  had  spoken  of  the  inipermanence  of  the 
rich  brown  tone  in  a  print  which  had  been  sent  to  an  exhibition 
in  Paris.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  had  passed  round  a  mercury 
developed  print  which  had  this  light  tone  and  which  was 
marked  "not  permanent."  He  did  not  know  how  they  could 
be  made  permanent.  The  Platinotype  Company  had  never 
advocated  the  use  of  mercury  in  their  develo])ers  simply  because 
it  was  not  stable,  and  they  would  not  include  a  formula  in 
their  instructions  which  would  injure  the  reputation  of  platinum 
printing  for  permanency.  When  mercury  was  used  in  excess 
bright  or  red  tones  could  be  obtained,  but  the  more  mercury 
that  was  used  the  less  permanent  became  the  resulting  print. 
But  if  anything  more  than  a  warm  black  were  required,  why 
not  use  sepia  paper?  As  to  the  variety  of  paper  that  was 
most  durable  of  all,  to  be  used  for  record  work  and  lianded 
«lown  to  posterity,  personally  he  would  favour  Black  Japine. 
The  question  of  smears  in  brush  development  had  been  raised. 
This  dei>ended  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  age  of  the  paper. 


at  a  sharp  angle.     When  tlie  paper  is  in  a  wet  state  there  is- 
no  danger  of  cracking.    ■ 

"  Sepia  "  paiiers  should  not  be  stored  with  "  black  "  papers  ; 
contact  between  the  two  surfaces  will  cause  stains  on  the 
"  black  "  paper. 

The  sensitive  surface  of  platinotype  papers  should  be  kept 
from  contact  with  any  metallic  surface  and  from  any  dust. 
Contact  with  metal  causes  black  spots.  Dust  may  contain 
particles  of  metal  or  lime,  or  other  substances.  Lime  dust 
causes  white  spots. 

Negatives  not  free  from  hypo  will  cause  white  spots.  Nega- 
tives intensified  with  mercury  will  cause  brown  stains  on 
"  black  "  papers. 

Paper  changes  colour  with  age.  Platinotype  prints  are  some- 
times said  to  be  faded  when  the  jjaper  turns  yellow.  Such 
prints  may  be  bleached  in  clilorine  water  ;  the  paper  will  be 
restored  to  white  and  the  jilatinum  image  will  be  quite  unr 
affected.  Almost  any  stain  may  be  removed  from  a  platinotype 
print  without  affecting  the  quality  of  the  image. 

W.  H.  Smitu. 

because,  as  he  had  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  evening,  t\\^ 
pigment  became  attached  to  the  fibre  and  was  not  so  easily 
removed.  The  brush  must  be  kej)!  moving.  If  the  partly 
brushed  print  were  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  or 
even  seconds  some  of  the  platinum  black  would  stick  to  the 
paper.  He  recommended  tlie  use  of  a  little  more  glycerine 
in  such  cases.  Mr.  Lambert  had  asked  him  for  some  hints  as 
to  stale  paper.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  a^  great 
deal  of  bichromate  of  potash  into  the  developer.  The  quantity 
depended  upon  the  age  of  the  paper  and  the  kind  of  i-esult 
it  was  desired  to  obtain.  Prints  thus  treated  would  always 
be  warm  in  tone,  even  with  new  jjaper.  The  effect  on  old  pajjer 
was  really  very  beautiful.  There  were,  however,  two  kinds  of 
old  pajier — old  paper  which  had  been  kept  dry  and  old  paper 
which  had  been  allowed  to  get  damp.  If  the  paper  were  old 
and  damp  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  destroy  it,  for  there 
would  probably  be  a  slight  reduction  of  the  platinum  salt  wliich 
could  not  be  remedied.  But  if  the  paper  were  old  and  dry, 
then  there  would  be  only  a  partial  reduction  of  the  ferric  salt 
without  any  reduction  of  the  platinum  salt,  and  this  could  be 
remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  use  of  such  an  oxidiser  as 
bichromate  of  potash.  He  sup]xised  that  the  flesh  colour 
obtained  in  a  jilatinuni  print  of  which  one  member  had  spoken 
niigjht  have  been  done  with  brush  work  in  development.  Various 
shades  of  colour  could  readily  be  obtained  by  using  different 
developing  solutions.  Developers  would  keep  for  any  length  of 
time.  He  had  on  occasion  used  developers  that  were  twenty 
years  old.  Sepia  kept  remarkably  well,  perhaps  getting  a 
little  softer  with  age.  One  reason  why  the  napers  kept  better 
now  than  formerly  was  because  the  material  was  better.  The' 
fibre  of  which  the  paper  was  made  was  harder  and  closer,  and 
the  pigment  did  not  sink  in  to  the  same  extent.  If  sepia  paper- 
were  kept  dry  it  was  all  right  for  twelve  months.  With  regard 
to  the  developing  salts,  he  had  purposely  left  on  one  side  the- 
Company's  instructions  for  working  the  paper,  together  with 
all  reference  to  the  Company's  salts,  and  he  had  used  everyday 
things  such  as  oxalate  and  other  ordinary  chemicals  so  that 
they  might  more  readily  judge  of  the  results.  The  more  com- 
mercial side  of  the  subject  did  not  come  within  his  province- 
that  evening. 


A  CoBRKCTiON.— In  a  recent  note  on  the  late  Mr.  Pliilip  Everitt 
we  described  him  as  the  first  secretary  of  the  Traill-Taylor  Memorial 
Knnd.  We  are  now  informed  that  this  was  not  so.  Tlie  secretary 
for  the  first'year  or  so  was  Jlr.  Alexander  Mackie,  wlio  raised  and 
organised  the  fund,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir.  Everitt. 


B.^LHAM  Camkra  Club. — The  fourth  annual  exhibition  and  enters 
tainnient  of  the  above  club  will  be  held  on  February  11  at  the  Balham 
Assembly  Rooms.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  exhibition 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  Saunders,  110,  Ramsden  Road,  Balham,  London,. 
S.W. 
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THE    BRITISH    JOURNAL    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE    ART    or    THE     RETOUCHER. 


(A  paper  contributed  to  the  "  Photo  Era  "  by  Clara  Wei.sman.) 


A  KETOUCUEB.  stands  between  the  beginning  of  a  picture  and 
the  finishing.  He  rr-toudirs  that  which  is  begun  with  the 
camera,  then  followed  up  in  the  dark-room,  and  completed  at 
the  retouching-desk.  Much  can  be  done  toward  the  making  of 
a  beautiful  completeness  by  the  use  of  a  good  quality  of  print- 
ing paper,  and  by  work  done  on  the  print  with  brush  and  pencil. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  work  in  a  studio  is  that  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  management  of  light  and  shade 
and  the  camera,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
making  of  good  pictures.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
retoucher  and  the  printer  will  remedy  all  deficiencies,  and  yet 
much  work  is  done  by  these  workers  which  really  is  not  neces- 
sary. Retouching,  properly  speaking,  is  not  to  remedy  faults 
^though  it  can  do  this),  but  rather  to  perfect  that  which  has 
already  been  begun.  The  first  essential  to  retouching  is  to 
make  better  negatives — images  which  are  more  nearly  perfect. 

Suppose  that  the  amateur  really  desires  to  make  pictures. 
In  that  case  he  should  decide  carefully  what  shall  be  his  speci- 
alty, and  accordingly  develop  his  individuality  of  expression 
and  technique.  A  good  retoucher  is  a  student  of  character  ; 
lierein  lies  the  secret  of  all  good  work.  In  the  first  place,  the 
amateur  starts  out  right  by  doing  all  the  work  that  belongs 
to  any  individual  picture.  In  taking  the  picture  himself,  he 
has  in  mind  a  portrayal  of  his  subject  in  regard  to  character 
and  to  personality,  which  idea  often  lightens  one  step  in  re- 
touching. His  difficulty  is  ichat  to  do  and  how  io  do  to  preserve, 
in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  characteristics  which  individualise 
the  subject.  He  thereby  becomes  a  student,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  distinguishing  a  portrait  from  a  deeper  psycho- 
logical or  artistic  standpoint  by  coming  in  touch  with  human 
nature. 

If  a  portrait  of  an  individual  fails  to  satisfy,  it  is  usually 
hecause  it  has  not  presented  the  most  pleasing  characteristics 
■with  all  the  beauty  possible.  True  pictures  express  the  life 
of  an  individual — that  is,  they  are  living  impressions  ;  here 
an  impression,  there  an  impression,  expressed  in  the  portraits. 
The  higher  the  ideals  one  possesses,  the  better  the  work.  If 
the  amateur  feels  distinctly  the  truth  of  the  above  statements, 
he  will  have  little  trouble  to  select  the  kind  of  retouching  he 
"wishes  to  perform. 

Two     Kinds    of    Retouching. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  retouching,   the  mechanical  and  the 
artistic     The  mechanical  is  usually  the  result  of  working  for 
a  ^'  stipple  "  or  grain — more  attention  being  paid  to  that  than 
to  the  artistic  quality  of  the  flesh-technique.     To  preserve  that 
-which  is  already  beautiful  and  characteristic,  or  to  produce  the 
same,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  art  of  retouching.     As 
Tetouching  begins  with  the  beginning  of  a  picture,  retouching 
from  its  highest  technical  standpoint  is  intended  to  perfect  a 
■well-lighted,   a  well-timed,   and  a  well-developed  negative.     A 
;  few  leading  hints  may  not  be  amiss.       Avoid  the  tendency  to 
1  use  as  bright  a  light  as  possible   to  illuminate  the   subject. 
I  Success  is  more   readily  attained  in   the   softer,   yet  brilliant 
,  lights.     This  lessens  the  tendency  to  blocked  lights  and  empty 
,  shadows,   and  to  the  ill-effects  resulting  from  too  strong  an 
'  illumination.     Next  to  this,  avoid  the  tendency  to  produce  very 
■sharply    focussed   images,   which   makes   objects   sharper  than 
nature — microscopically  sharp,   so  to  speak.     Such  work  pro- 
duces an  effect  of  hardness  and  gives  a  decided  definiteness  to 
the  already  existing  imperfections.     Give  rather  a  full  expo- 
■sure,  almost  an  over-exposure.     This  softens  the  effect,  and  in 
its  result  is  more  like  nature.     The  imperfections  do  not  stand 
out  so  strongly,  «nd,  therefore,  less  "work  is  required  ^ith  the 


))encil.      Tliere  is  great  latitude  in  plates,  especially  in  the  case 
of  full  exposures. 

With  all  this,  much  depends  on  the  result  produced  in  the 
dark-room.  Timing  and  the  strength  of  the  developer  have 
much  to  say  there.  Use  a  developer  with  a  little  more  water 
added  tlian  is  required  in  the  normal  developer.  The  developer 
may  be  strengthened,  if  necessary,  before  finishing.  Through 
this  process  the  image  has  more  time  to  come  slowly  and  with 
surety.  It  will  be  right  for  a  perfect  exposure  and  for  one  that 
is  not.  In  the  under-timed  plate,  it  prevents  the  high-lights 
from  coming  too  quickly,  and  gives  the  shadows  more  time  to 
come.  In  the  over-timed  plate,  the  high-lights  will  not  be 
blocked  so  readily,  and  the  developer  will  not  be  so  strong  that 
the  shadows  will  rush  up  to  meet  the  high-lights.  There  is' 
more  gained  by  a  slower  method  of  development  than  by  a  rapid 
process.  Avoid  the  use  of  plates  with  too  quick  an  emulsion. 
The  slower  plate  is  far  more  desirable,  except  for  objects  on 
the  wing,  which  is  not  necessary  in  portraiture.  This  is  all  a 
part  of  retouching,  and  a  hi'j  part.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised.  Let  moderation  be  the  watchword,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  extremes,  which  a  beginner  in  any  art  experi- 
ences, will  be  overcome,  thus  arriving  at  the  desired  results  so 
much  the  sooner. 

Advantage    of    Good    Technique- 

With  a  well-lighted,  a  well-timed,  and  a  well-developed  nega- 
tive, much  less  retouching  is  necessary  ;  sometimes  not  any. 
Technique  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  work.  A  good  nega- 
tive, or  one  that  possesses  a  good  image  of  the  face,  is  one  where 
the  flesh  is  visible  in  the  high-lights  and  in  the  shadows.  This, 
in  a  sense,  and  in  a  general  way,  constitutes  good  lighting, 
good  timing,  and  good  developing.  Make  a  proof  of  the  nega- 
tive to  ascertain  whether  this  has  been  accomplished  or  not. 
Make  the  proof  dark  enough,  so  that  the  imperfections  of  the 
flesh  will  show  in  the  highest  lights.  In  this  way  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  perfect,  as  well  as  all  that  is  imperfect  and  un- 
desirable, may  be  seen  and  judged. 

The  first  step  in  retouching  with  the  pencil  is  to  remove  the 
transparent  spots  caused  by  freckles  and  other  blemishes. 
These  print  black  in  the  proof.  They  are  often  exaggerated  in 
size  and  clearness.  Remove  these  by  a  little  accent-mark,  or 
touch.  Do  this  firmly  and  freely  la  remove  them  with  as  few 
touches  as  possible,  in  order  to  produce  a  looseness  of  effect. 
Avoid  a  filling-up  process,  and  placing  of  a  number  of  little 
strokes  where  one  or  two  would  suffice.  Place  the  accent 
touches  (not  dots)  firmly  enough  to  bring  the  transparent  places 
up  in  tone  to  the  colour  or  tone  of  the  negative  surrounding 
the  imperfections.  Get  the  minor  imperfections  out  of  the  way. 
those  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  and  true  quality  of 
the  skin  or  flesh.  Be  careful  not  to  be  too  precise  in  trifles. 
Cut  up  the  imperfections,  but  do  not  fill  them  up. 

For  a  beginner,  these  imperfections  may  be  taken  out  all 
over  the  face  to  acquaint  himself  with  pencil  and  negative, 
thus  to  lead  the  eye  to  see  the  other  imperfections  which  are 
not  visible  at  first.  To  remove  transparent  places,  one  must 
get  closer  to  the  work,  so  as  to  do  it  with  greater  accuracy  and 
delicacy  ;  that  is,  to  avofd  too  heavy  a  stroke  for  the  required 
spot.  For  the  larger  imperfections,  get  farther  away.  By  so 
doing,  one  gets  a  view  of  the  whole,  and  the  larger  imperfec- 
tions are  more  readily  seen.  The  larger  imperfections  deal 
more,  or  come  closer  in  touch,  with  the  modelling  of  the  face, 
while  freckles  do  not.  The  beginner  cannot  see  the  imperfec- 
tions at  close  range,  particularly  the  more  delicate  ones. 
After  the  transparent  spots  are  removed,  make  another  proof. 
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Make  it  dark  enough  to  tell  the  J^°'%''°Z'''^!ZZZ 
failure.  Now  search  for  the  mottled  or  clouded  effects  in  the 
skin  which  may  be  caused  by  the  light  and  /^^^e  eSect  that 
was  used,  or  by  the  irregularity  or  roughness  of  the  skm.  These 
the  proof  will  sho,.,  and  more  plainly,  to  the  beginner  than 
the  negative.  To  remove  these,  strokes  are  necessary,  not  mere 
hesitating  touches. 

Retouching  Methods 
There  ar«  different  methods,  but  whatever  stroke  is  used, 
tl Jpr  nciple  is  the  same.  Work  slowly.  Every  stroke  i.  either 
right  or  wrong,  either  adds  to  or  takes  from  ^-^-^fj^l 
work.  After  the  fi«t  stroke  is  made  in  a  mottled  place  or 
imperfection  (if  that  stroke  was  made  with  the  right  t«nch) 
the  remaining  part  of  the  imperfection  will  suggest  the  direction 
and  weic;ht  of  the  next  stroke,  and  so  on  until  the  imperfection 
is  removed.'  ■  The  weight  of  these  strokes  should  be  heavy 
enough,  or  light  enough,  to  make  the  imperfection  meet  the 
colour  tliat  surrounds  it,  whether  it  lies  in  a  high-light,  a  half- 
tone, or  a  shadow.  Too  heavy  a  stroke,  or  a  stroke  put  m  a 
wrong  place,  makes  more  work.  The  more  work  that  is  done 
-that  is,  a  loading  on  of  lead— the  less  art,  the  less  beauty, 
the  less  nature.  The  true  beauty  of  flesh  is  flesh  A  different 
.sort  of  thing,  as  "  stipple  "  or  grain  or  some  something  that  is 
not  skin,  is  not  nature.  ' 

Strokes  and  touches  must  not  be  made  so  that  the  actual 
strokes  and  touches  are  seen  as  such.  Do  the  work  so  deli- 
cately that  no  marks  can  be  seen  as  marks.  The  work  should 
become  a  part  of  what  is  already  beautiful,  with  its  workman- 
ship skilfully  hidden,  as  it  were. 

Too  heavy  a  stroke  is  almost  unavoidable  at  first.  Too  light 
a  stroke  is  the  next  error.  A  beginner  is  sure  to  do  too  much. 
But  with  patience  and  careful  study,  and  by  the  help  of  proofs, 
he  soon  learns  how  much  of  his  work  is  supei-fluous.  He  learns 
to  do  only  that  which  is  necessary  and  to  do  it  only  where  it 
is  necessary.  Examine  the  work  at  a  greater  distance  to  see 
if  it  is  pulled  together,  to  see  if  all  the  parts  belong  to  each 
other.  As  the  work  proceeds,  the  strokes  become  longer ; 
thus  the  natural  skin-texture  becomes  iwrfected.  The  work 
blends  in  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  original  flesh,  instead  of 
manufacturing  it.  One  of  the  finest  qualities  in  a  painting 
is  where  flesh  looks  like  flesh.  Why  not  in  retouching  ?  Can 
any  amount  of  lead  perfect  that  which  is  already  perfect  in 
the  negative? 

The  Right  Kind  of  Retouching. 
Retouching,  to  be  at  all  artistic,  must  be  based  on  the  same 
principles  as  art.  Every  stroke  has  its  place  and  no  other 
])lace  will  do  quite  as  well.  Each  stroke  should  count  for 
itself ;  each  should  be  made  to  give  its  own  desired  effect. 
He  who  puts  on  a  great  deal  of  work  has  no  consideration 
as  to  the  number  of  strokes  he  uses.  If  one  stroke  accomplishes 
a  purpose  and  two  or  three  are  used  instead,  this  result  can 
never  be  as  artistic  as  it  would  have  been  had  but  one  been 
used.  Too  many  strokes  produce  a  tightness,  thus  giving  more 
of  a  marble  or  a  plaster-cast  effect.  Too  short  a  stroke 
necessitates  a  greater  number  of  strokes,  making"  the  work  look 
harder  ;  the  broader,  freer,  looser  flesh-effect  is  destroyed,  or 
rather  it  is  not  produced.  It  is  the  porous  effect  in  the  skin 
in  nature  that  gives  a  softness  ;  if  it  were  not  for  this,  the 
skin  would  look  harder  and  more  solid. 

Tho  most  difficult  part  of  retouching  is  to  get  the  work  to 
apiH-ar  as  though  it  were  part  of  the  original  skin  itself  and  not 
laid  on  top  of  the  skin.  Too  many  strokes,  or  too  heavy  strokes, 
foi-ce  the  work  lo  be  laid  on  top  of  the  skin.  Strokes  in  wrong 
places  do  this  also.  Varied  weights  of  touclics  are  necessary 
lo  accomplish  the  work  properly,  according  to  the  imperfections, 
whether  very  distinct  or  faint.  The  weight  of  touch  also  varies 
with  each  gradation  or  tone  in  tho  negative  from  the  highest 


points  q£  lights  to  the  deepest  shades,  from  its  densest  portions- 
to  its  most  transparent.  Each  gradation  requires  its  own 
weight  of  touch,  the  Shadows  requiring  a  much  lighter  touch 
than  do  the  high-lights.  Dense  negatives  require  heaviei- 
strokes  than  thin  negatives. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  fineness  or  the  coarseness  of  the 
natural  texture  of  the  skin  for  the  different  ages  of  individuals 
and  sizes  of  negatives.  A  child's  face  possesses  a  purer,  clearer, 
and  more  delicate  skin,  therefore  the  work  should  be  done  more 
delicately.  Very  little  or  no  work  is  necessary,  because  the 
skin  is  so  free  from  blemishes.  Avoid  destroying  its  beauty. 
The  best  way  to  preserve  the  delicate,  soft  subtleness  of  a 
child's  face  is  not  touch  it  at  all.  Loving  parents  and  friends 
have  no  .objections  even  to  freckles.  The  bov  or  girl  whose 
complexion  is  still  beautiful,  but  rendered  somewhat  imperfect 
by  freckles,  scars,  and  the  like,  retouch  a  little,  but  only  as 
much  as  is  necessary.  The  girown  young  people  require  the 
most  work  ;  here  vanity  is  at  its  height,  and  imperfections 
also.  Above  all,  do  not  obliterate  character.  The  skin-texture 
is  coarser  than  in  childhood,  that  of  a  man  coarser  than  that 
of  a  woman!  In  the  middle-aged,  especially  those  wishing  to 
appear  young,  more  harmful  work  is  required  than  elsewhere, 
if  one  must  do  such.  Oftentimes  nothing  short  of  character- 
lines  removed  will  please  them.  If  the  work  is  done  to  please 
the  workman,  he  will  leave  in  all  that  is  characteristic  and 
beautiful,  that  which  expresses  the  individual.  The  negative  of 
the  aged  makes  most  beautiful  pictures  if  left  untouched  or 
nearly  so.  Every  character-line  is  a  mark  of  beauty,  every  line 
a  story— a  story  of  a  life  lived  to  old  age.  In  some  of  these,  a 
beautiful  skin-texture  is  shown,  sometimes  as  beautiful  as  a 
child's,  only  lined  with  years. 

While  the  work  proceeds,  that  is,  after  the  imperfections  are 
removed,  a  little  modelling  here,  blending  there,  softening  of 
a  line,  bringing  out  a  muscle  here  or  a  feature  there,  will  cause 
the  texture  to  take  care  of  itself.  A  certain  degree  of  finish  is 
permissible  and  just.  Nature  tends  to  regularity  and  uni- 
formity, and  the  natural  pores  of  the  skin  are  a  good  example. 
Nature  teaches  that  an  elderly  person,  having  a  coarse  skin, 
should  not  receive  as  fine  and  as  smooth  an  effect  as  a  child. 
The  effect  must  be  in  keeping  with  reference  to  age  and 
individuality,  if  a  natural  appearance  is  the  wished-for  result. 

Necessity  of  Perfect   Modelling. 

Modelling  is  a  great  essential  to  good  retouching.  To  a  re- 
toucher, modelling  is  shaping  or  forming  ;  not  alone  that,  but 
keeping  what  is  already  in  the  negative.  Most  of  the  modelling 
is  done  simply  in  the  clearing  up  of  the  imperfections.  It  takes 
skill  to  keep  from  destroying  the  most  delicate  modelling  of  any 
of  the  features  the  image  already  possesses.  Each  feature  of 
the  face  contains  curves  ;  no  matter  how  sharply-featured  a 
face  may  be,  it  tends  to  curves  or  roundness.  In  these  curves- 
are  countless  indistinguishable  gradations,  which  should  be  left 
alone.  One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  modelling  is  to  work 
from  the  high-lights  down  into  the  lower  tones.  By  starting 
with  tlie  liighest  pitch  or  key,  the  retoucher  can  hold  together 
or  bind  together  the  gradations  in  their  relative  values. 

Lines  are  often  accented,  due  principally  to  lighting,  timing 
and  developing.  Lines  should  be  softened  and  shortened,  if 
necessary,  to  add  beauty.  The  lines  that  ate  disliked  the  most 
are  the  lines  of  the  forehead  or  those  between  the  eyebrows, 
those  under  the  eyes,  those  from  the  nose  to  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  and  those  that  cause  the  lips  to  droop  at  the  corners. 
All  of  these  lines  should  be  softened  or  shortened,  and  some 
removed,  such  as  the  lines  of  the  forehead ;  dei>ending,  of 
course,  on  the  individual  and  the  force  and  strength  of  these 
lines.  Laughing-wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes  can  be 
removed  without  destroying  the  character^  Lines  should  be 
very  delicately  and  thoughtfully  handled. 

Character  is  expression.     The  chaxaeter  of  each  individual  is 
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expressed  ia  his  personality.    To  pres^nye  this  Ib  tp  give  a 
representation  of  life.     Ae  retoucHer  must  learn  to  recog 


true 
Cognise 

true  expression,   to  feel,  to  idealise,  and  yet  to  preserve  with 
judgment,  according  to  age  and  individuality. 

C1.ABA   WUSMAN, 


A  FEW  REMARKS  OX  ADVERTISING. 
A  rArt:B  bearing  the  above  title  was  (recently  read  before  the 
Ealing  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Casey,  and  although 
it  dealt  more  especially  with  advertising  as  applied  to  retail  shop- 
keeping,  many  of  tlie  points  raised  by  Mr.  Casey  are  of  general 
interest.  At  the  outset  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  value  of  the  win- 
dow ;  tlie  photograplier's  show-ease  comes  under  the  same  heading. 

"  We  sometimes  hear  men  who  say,  '  I  don't  b»lieve  in  adver- 
tising.' but  who,  nevertheless,  carefully  dress  their  windows  and 
then  light  them  to  the  best  advantage,  which  is  just  as  much  adver- 
tising as  is  taking  a  large  space  in  a  newspaper.  Frequently  it  is 
much  better  advertising." 

Importance  is  attached  to  the  improvement  in  the  artistic  taste 
of  the  public,  an  improvement  that  is  frequently  denied  by  some 
photographers  when  urged  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  work. 

"  In  connection  with  tlie  type  used  in  setting  an  advertisement,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  artistic  taste  of  the  general  public 
is  steadily  improving.  It  can  be  seen  both  in  the  decoration  arid 
the  furnishing  of  oui  homes.  If  a  publisher  brings  out  a  cheap 
series  of  books— for  instance,  Dent's  '  Everyman  '  series — which,  of 
necessity,  has  to  sell  in  large  numbers  to  pay  at  all,  the  format  is 
artistic.  How,  then,  can  an  advertiser  expect  to  attract  attention 
with  printed  matter  tliat  appears  crude,  and  that  is  stamped  with 
the  worst  features  of  the  Victorian  period?" 

The  same  point  was  raised  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  circulars, 
which  the  writer  considered  a  valuable  forjn  of  advertising. 

"  In  all  your  circulars".  .  .  avoid  a  jumble  of  different  types  and 
meaningless  ornaments'.  .  .  .  Good  printing  fs  invariably  character- 
ised by  restraint.  It  is  like  furniture— the  best  of  the  modern 
productions  are  very  largely  based  on  old  styles;  tlie  type  of  the 
first  William  Caslun,  like  the  furniture  of  Sheraton,  each  roughly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  I  only  thought  of  furniture  to  compare  with 
type  as  being  something  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  one  man,  the  late  William  Morris, 
who  contributed  very  largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
taste  in  both  matters.  .  .  .  Circulars  done  in  good  style  are  not 
necessarily  more  expensive  than  the  other  kind,  and  even  if  they  cost 
double,  which  they  do  not,  it  would  still  be  a  better  investment 
to  issue  500  good  than  1,000  bad  ones." 

Dealing  with  the  coining  of  a  house  phrase,  or  "  slogan,"  as  it 
is  termed  in  advertising  parlance,  reference  was  made  to  one  that 
has  doubtless  been  noticed  by  most  of  our  readers. 

"  In  Messi-s.  Raines  we  use  the  term  '  Raines  Service,'  to  describe 
the  work  we  are  doing  for  photographer.s,  and  for  some  years  now 
every  advertisement  of  ours  in  'The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy' has  ended  with  the  phrase,  'The  Service  that  helps.'  The 
idea  behind  it  is  that  when  the  photographer  has  more  work  than 
he  can  do,  he  naturally  thinks  of  '  help,'  and  by  this  time  he  involun- 
tarily connects  the  '  help  '  he  requires  with  the  name  of  the  '  Raines 
Service.'  " 

The  imitation   typewriter  letter   was  also   mentioned. 

"  These  have  now  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  to  call  for  tlie  very  closest  examination  to  detect  that  they 
are  not  ordinary  letters.  But  to  do  this  the  filling  in  of  the  name 
and  address  must  be  very  carefully  done  indeed.  The  average 
typist  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  work,  and  thus  it  is  that  there 
are  firms  that  specialise  in  tho  work.  They  print  the  letters,  fill 
in  the  names  and  addresses,  address  the  envelopes,  and,  if  need 
he,    compose   the   letter    itself.  .  .  ." 

A  remark  as  to  the  shopkeeper's  wares  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  offering  of  photographs. 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  advertiaing  ends  at  the  shop-window, 
but  I  would  remind  you  of  the  definition,  'Advertising  is  every 
move  that  has  for  its  ultimate  aim  the  s;ile  of  everything,'  and 
therefore  the  whole  of  your  system  of  shop  management  comes  under 
the  heading.      It  is    difficult   to   say    where   advertising    begins   and 


salesmanship  ends;  in  fact,  they  are.  but  two  different  term*  (or 
the  one  thing,  the  persuasion  to  exchango  your  good*  for  your 
customer's  money.  And  so  you  must  have  the  co-operation  of  your 
staff.  Foster  the  team  spirit — the  feeling  on  the  part  of  your 
employees  that  they  arc,  possibly  small,  but  none  (he  less  neces- 
sary, links  in  one  chain.  The  effects  of  a  striking  advertisement, 
a  fine  shop  front,  and  attentive  assistants,  may  all  be  spoiled 
in  the  end  by  tho  dilatory  messenger  boy  who  delivers  the  parcel." 

The  following  needs  no  comment:  — 

"  Any  paper  on  advertising  would  be  incomplete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  trade  journals.  I  consider  it  essential  that  every  business 
man  should  read  his  trade  journal  carefully,  not,  as  is  sometimes 
thought,  by  way  of  duty  to  that  journal,  but  to  himself  and  his 
fellow  traders.  In  our  own  business  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
questions  by  customers,  which  only  within  the  previous  month  have 
been  answered  in  articles  in  '  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,' 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  same  thing  .applies  in  every  trade.  Even 
to  learn  lessons  in  advertising  the  trade  journal  may  well  be  read. 
Note  how  the  '  business  card  '  style  of  advertisement,  the  one  that 
contains  only  the  name  and  address,  fails  to  impress  you,  and 
compare  it  with  another  that  is  full  of  strong  selling  talk— reasons 
why  you  should  stock  the  goods  offered ;  by  so  doing  you  can  easily 
gather  many  valuable  advertising  hints." 


ROYAL     PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 
Attendances  of  Offickks, 
As  usual  at  a  date  some  time  in  advance  of  the  annual  election  of 
officers,  the  Koyal  Photographic  Society  publishes  in  its  ."  Journal " 
the  attendances  of  Officers,   Members  of  Council  and  Committeemen 
from  January  10,  1910,  to  December  13,  1910,  both  inclusive. 
The  following  are  the  official  figures: — 


Council 

Committee 

No.  ot  attendances  at 

Meetings 

Meetings. 
Number  of 

No.  of 

Name. 

poBsible 

possible 

Council 

Com'ittee 

attend- 

attendances. 

Meetings. 

Meetings. 

ances. 

10 

Kx  ofticio 
all. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Redesdale, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B,,  &c.  {Presi- 
dent). 

7 

— 

14 

— 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Karl  of  \ 
Crawford,  K.T.,  F.K.S. 

«0 

•0 

— 

~ 

14 



Sir     W.    de    W.    Abney, 

— 

K.C  B.,  D.C.L,  F.R.S. 

■1 

14 



Sir  Joseph  W.  Swan,  D.Sc, 

— 

— 

M.A.,  F.R.8. 

s 

10 



Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone. 

i^ 

2 

— 

14 

Ex  officio 

all  dealing 

with 

finance. 

Leslie  E,  Clift  (Hrni.  Treanirer). 

13 

11 

14 



Francis  Ince  {Hon.  Solicitor). 

— 

— 

14 



T.  Thorn  Baker,  F.C.S. 

1 

— 

14 

28 

A.  W.  W.  Bartlett      

14 

24 

10 

12 

A.  H,  Blake,  M,A 

6 

6 

3 

^ 

F,  C.  Boves       

3 

— 

14 

1 

Douglas  English,  B.A, 

3 

1 

14 

6 

A.  R.  F.  Evershed,  M.B.C.8., 
L.R.C  P. 

10 

5 

14 

2 

W.  B.  Fercmon,  K.C. 

4 

1 

14 

2 

T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.K.M.S.  ... 

9 

1 

14 

2 

John  H.  Gear 

14 

2 

4 

5 

E.  T.  Holding 

1 

4 

10 

— 

Geo.  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.A., 
M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.B.CS. 

1 

~ 

14 

3 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.     ... 

12 

3 

14 

12 

Furhy  Ijewis 

13 

11 

14 



Ernest  Marriage          

9 

— 

10 

2 

Arthur  Marshall,  A.B.LB.A.... 

2 

1 

14 

12 

F.  M.artin-Duncan       

)0 

« 

14 

)2 

C.E.  Kenneth  Mees,D.8o.,F.C.S. 

12 

14 

6 

F.  J,  Miirtimer            

2 

— 

U 

15 

J.  C,  S.  Mummery,  A.RT.B.A. 

1-2 

8 

14 

27 

C.  Welborne  Piper,  A,R.I,B.A, 

10 

23 

14 



B.  Sanger  Shepherd 

8 

— 

14 

13 

James  A   Sinclair       

9 

10 

4 



H.  Snowden  Ward      

— 

— 

4 

•2 

B.  Gay  Wilkinson       

2 
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The  following  gentlemen  are  members  of  Gommittees  only.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  attendances  of  members  of  the  Selecting 
and  Hanging  Committers  at  the  Exhibitions  are  ni't  preserved. 


Possible 
attend- 
ances. 

Name. 

Actual 
attend- 
ances. 

Possible 
attend- 
ances. 

Name. 

Actual 
attend- 
ance-. 

2 
1 

1 

C.  Beck           

T.BoUs,  |i'.C.8.,r.I.C. 
B.  Clifton       

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

E.  0.  Hopp^        — 

Chapman  Jones 8 

Maj.-Ben.  .1.  Waterhouse       — 

THE  R.P.S.  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  announcement  is  made  in  the  "  Photographic  Jour- 
nal "  with  regard  to  this  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  at  Prince's 
Skating  Club  from  May  9  till  May  31.  The  Council  have  arranged 
the  exhibition  as  follows:  — 

Section  I- — Pictorial  photographs. 

Section  II. — General  photographs,  including  landscapes,  architec- 
tural subjects,   portraits,   etc.     This  section  is  intended  to 
show  the  possibilities  of   the   craft,   and  photographs  will 
be  selected  for  their  technical  excellence  only. 
Section  HI. — Colour  photographs. 
Section  IV. — Natural  History  photographs. 

Section  V. — Scientific  photographs  and  processes  of  reproduction. 
Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  in  Sections  II., 

III.,  IV.,  and  V. 
Trade  Section  of  apparatus,  materials,  and  photographs. 
The  last  day  for  receiving  exhibits  by  carrier  will  be  Monday, 

April  M. 
The   last   day   for  receiving   exhibits   by   hand   will   be   Tuesday, 

April  25. 
The  Press  view  will  be  held  on  Jlonday,  May  8,   from  10  a.m. 

till  4  p.m. 
The  reception  of  members  by  the  President  and  Council  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  May  8,  at  8.30  p.m.     The  reception  com- 
bine«  the  function  of  the  soiree  and  private  view. 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday,  May  9.  till 
Wednesday.  May  31,  daily  from  11  a.m.   till  10  p.m.     The 
Trade  Section  will  close  at  8.15  p.m.,  and  from  8.30  till 
10  p.m.  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Gallery. 
Prince's    Skating    Club    is    situate    midway    between    Hyde    Park 
Corner  and  the  Albert  Hall,   is  within  three  minutes'   walk  of  the 
Knightsbridge  Station  on  the  Finsbury  Park,  Piccadilly,  Brompton, 
and  Hammersmith  Electric  Railway,  and   can  also   be  approached 
by  many  'bus  routes.     The  premises  are  larger  and  provide  greater 
facilities  for  the  holding  of  a  truly  representative  exhibition  than 
.iny  which  the  society  has  previously  occupied.     Ample  accommoda- 
tion exists  for  all  sections  of  photographic  work,  including  the  much 
appreciated   Trade  and   Professional   Sections,   which,   for   want   of 
space,   were   regretfully   dropped  last   year.     Leading  photographic 
trade  firms  who  were  represented  at  the  New  Gallery  during  the 
series   of   exhibitions   held   there,   and   others,   have   already   Uken 
much  more  space  than   the  society  could   formerly   allot  to  them, 
and  it  is  possible  to  accommodate  still  more.     ITiere  is  a  handsome 
hall  which  will  be  set  aside  as  a  lounge  and  reading-room,  and  a 
convenient  tea-room  and  refreshment  buffet. 

Prospectuses  and  entry  forms  will  shortly  be  issued  to  members 
and  the  public. 


•The  "Natchk  1»hiotoorapher."— We  have  received  No.  1  of  the 
•'  Nature  Photographer,"  the  official  organ  of  the  Nature  Photo- 
graphic Society,  edited  by  Carl  Edwards,  Fellow  and  secretary  of 

he     society,     of     which     Mr.     Richard     Kearton     is     president. 

I  hu  httle  paper  includes  all  the  particulars  and  rules  of  the  society 
with  a  list  of  m«mber8,  and  also  some  illustrations,  a  short  article 

who  TZ^  T''7'-  ^°^r-  7'"  ^"  "'"'  '''"  '^  -^'^^y  secretaries 
ho  apply  first  on  an  official  postcard,  while  other  non-members  of 
the  Nature  Society  can  obtain  it  post  free  for  two  penny  stamps 
It  18  interesting  to  note  that  several  members  are  bound  bv  ■•',„ 
oath  of  fealty  to  maintain  the  society,  with  or  without  others    while 

11)::      '?ri  ?"'  "'"''"'  "'  '"'  ^  -'"^-''^^  """--1  but  vel 
ho^  .  f   of  ensuring  the  existence  of  the  society   for,  we 

hope,  a  very  long  time.  •         ' 


Pftoto-roecftanicai  Dotes* 


The    Dispute    in    the     Printing    Trade. 

The  compositors  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of  hours  from  521  to 
50  per  week  this  year,  and  to  48  next  year.  This  the  masters' 
federation  declare  they  cannot  concede,  and  consequently  the  Union 
compositors  are  handing  in  their  notices.  VV  bile  some  firms  have 
conceded  the  50  hours,  others  are  determined  not  to  yield,  one  having 
locked  out  their  men  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  work  over- 
time. Although  the  Lithographic  Artists'  and  Process  Engravers' 
Union  is  a  member  of  the  Federation  of  the  Printing  Trades,  thp 
dispute  will  not  affect  them  directly,  since  most  of  their  members 
already  work  only  50  hours  or  less  per  week.  But  if  the  strike 
becomes  acute,  the  engravers  are  bound  to  suffer,  because  it  will 
probably  mean  that  a  good  deal  of  printing  will  not  be  done,  and 
the  printer  or  his  customer  will  therefore  not  order  blocks  which 
cannot  be  used.  This  will  especially  be  the  case  in  those  printing 
establishments  having  their  own  engraving  department,  as  it  will 
be  inconvenient  to  have  one  department  running  while  another 
important  one  is  standing  still.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dispute 
may  be  settled  without  any  further  stoppage  of  work. 

The    Holmstrom    Etching    Machine. 

This  etching  machine,  whicli  has  long  been  popular  on  the  Conti- 
nent, is  now  introduced  to  the  English  market  by  the  former  agent 
for  Dr.  Albert's  machine.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  Mark 
Smith — that  is,  the  acid  i.s  thrown  against  the  plate  by  means  of  a 
paddle  churning  up  a  spray.  The  machine  is  made  entirely  of 
jwrcelain,  and  can  be  seen  at  work  at  tlie  Agents',  4  and  5,  Gougli 
Square,  E.G. 


€xDlbltion$. 


and 

the 


GLASGOW  EASTERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Eastern  Photographic  Association,  in 
their  rooms,  Landressy  Street,  contains  much  good  work.  The 
federation  class  drew  an  entry  of  thirty-five  pictures,  many  of  them 
being  well  known  prize-winners.  Pride  of  place  was  taken  by 
W,  J,  Hart's  "Nightfall  in  the  Valley,"  where  a  winding  roadway 
runs  right  up  the  valley,  a  strong  sky  standing  strongly  out  against 
some  effectively  limned  trees.  "  The  Provost,"  by  W,  S,  Den\er, 
is  second.  This  is  a  fine  old  face,  sympathetically  drawn,  simple,  and 
realistic.  Commended  :  H,  Collins,  J,  JlcClure,  W,  S,  Denver, 
W.  S.  Crocket,  The  judge  was  Mr,  J,  Craig  Annan,  and 
result  of  the  members'   classes  is  :  — 

Any  subject  (except  portraiture), — 1  aiHd  championship,  "  A 
Golden  Glade,"  Alex,  Gault ;  2,  "An  Evening  Pastoral,"  Robert 
Richmond;  3,  "An  April  Shower,"  A,  B.  Crawford,  Commended  : 
G,   Mackie,  W.    Silvie,   and  A,  B.  Crawford, 

Portraiture. — 1,  "Innocence,"  James  Hamilton;  2,  "Good  News," 
Robert  Smith, 

Novice. — 1,    Sam.    Muir;   2,  Geo,    Cassidy, 

Lantern  Slides, — 1  and  winner  of  trophy,  R,  Richmond;  2,  A.  B, 
Crawford. 

GLASGOW  SOUTHERN   PHOTOfJRAPHIC    ASSOCIATION. 
The  open  classes  in  this  exhibition  were  well  filled.  Class  A  having 
an  entry  of  53,  Class  B,  night  subjects,  17,  and  Class  C,  lantern  slides, 
46.     The  Federation,  associates,  and  members'  classes  were  also  well 
up  to  the  average. 

Award  List, — Best  picture  in  the  exhibition. — Silver  plaque: 
"Mugdock  Castle,"  J,   Bruce  Cameron. 

Class  A. — Bronze  plaques:  "Portrait  Study,"  \Vm.  W.  Weir; 
"The  Pool  at  Night,"  F.  A.  Tinker,  Hon.  Mentions:  "  A  Venetian 
Byeway,"  T.  D.   Ralli ;    "At  Leigh,  Essex,"  Louis  Diclc, 

Class  B, — Bronze  plaques:  "The  Arch,"  J.  JlcClure  ;  "Night  on 
the  River  Dee,"  John  D.  Stephen.  Hon,  Mention:  "The  Monarch 
of  the  Night,"   E.  F,   H,  Crouch, 

Class  C. — Bronze  plaques  (slides,  open):  "The  Last  Gleam." 
A,  Roffey  ;   "Washing   Day,"   J,   Chapman;    "Eventide,    Scalloway 
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Harbour,"  J.  P.  Stephen.  Hon.  Mentidiis  :  "  I.ilinm  Candidum," 
Arlluir  Jfortoii :   "A  Byeway,  Venice,"  T.   U.  Ralli. 

t'lass  1). — Bronze  plaque:  "The  Gardener,"  Mrs.  A.  Mkgsue. 
Hon.    Montion  :   "  Innocence,"   James  Haniilton. 

Class  E.— Bronze  plaques:  "A  Quayside."  W.  H.  Wilson; 
"Sunset.  Winter,"  A.  H.  Watson.  Bronze  medals:  " 'Hie  Black 
Pall."  A.  McQueen;  "In  the  Western  Isles,"  John  Baird  ;  "Sun- 
light  in   the   Minster,"   D.    Lumgair. 

Class  F. — Itronze  plaques:  "Shadows,"  S.  Rolwrtson  ;  "  Nar- 
<i.ssus,"  Dou<;las  Brown.  Hon  Mentions:  "Little  Wamphrey," 
Mi.ss  K.  M.  Alexander;  "A  Sheltered  Path,"  Miss  M.  0.  McFarlane. 
Debarred   bionze  medal  :    "  Jean,"  Douglas   Brown. 

Class  <i. — Bronze  plaques  (slides,  members) :"  The  Black  Pall," 
A.  McQueen  :  "  Blaokadder  Crypt,"  Miss  J.  McQueen.  Bronze 
medals:  "A  Wayside  Beacon."  Charles  McKenna;  "The  Rivals," 
E.  J.  Grant;  Dr.  Richmond  plaque  for  the  best  gum  print  entered 
by  a  member,    "  On   the   Zuyder  Zee,"  Robert  Ure. 


FdRTHCOMIN'G    EXHIBITIONS. 

January  28  to  February  4. — Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Associa- 
tion.   Sees.,  S.  Robertson.  79,  Govan  Road,  Plantation,  Glasgow, 

and  W.  S.  Denver,  467.  Eglinton  Street,  Glasgow. 
February    11.— Balham   Camera.   Club.        Sec,    E.    Saunders,    110, 

Ramsdeii   Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 
February  11    1"    18. — Aberdeen   Photographic   Association.         Sec, 

J.  A.  Brodie.  48.\,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 
February  25    to    March     11. — Birmingham     Photographic     Society. 

Entnes  close   February   10.     Sec,   T.    Matthews,   60,    Newhall 

Street,  Birmingham. 
March   3    to    18.— Northern    Photographic    Exhibition    (Liverpool). 

Entries  close  February  17.     Sec,  C.  F.  Inston,  25,  South  John 

Street,  Liverpool. 
March  11  to  April  8. — South  London  Photographic  Society.     Entries 

close  February   18.     Sec,    Horace   Wright,    180,    Friern   Road, 

East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 
March   15  to   16.— Bedford   Camera  Club.     Entries  close   March   3. 

Sec,  C.  E.  Craddock,  194,  Castle  Road,  Bedford. 
March  20  to   21.— Folkestone   and   District  Camera  Club.        Sec, 

Hamilton  Smith,  20,  Radnor  Park  Crescent,  Folkestone. 
March  23  to  25.— Beith  and  District  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.     Sec, 

J.  Peat  Millar,  40,  King's  Road,  Boith. 
March  25  to  April  1.— Sunderland  Photographic  Association.     Sec, 

Wm.  E.  Kieffer,  Stirling  Road,  Sunderland. 
March  28  to  April  1.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H. 

Parker,   67,   Wadbrough  Road,   Sheffield. 
March  29  to  April  1.— Bolton  Camera   Club.     Sec,   J.   E.   Button, 

491,  St.  Helens  Road,  Bolton. 
May   12  to  20.— Photographic  Arts  and   Crafts.      Sec,   Arthur   C. 

Brookes,  25,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Press  Photooraphy.— "  Science  Siftings,"  in  its  is&ue  of 
January  28,  provides  some  interesting  reading  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  American  press  photographers,  and  reproduces  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  the  Byron  Company,  of  New  York,  by  means  of  a 
wide-angle  camera  specially  built  "for  taking  photographs  of  high 
buildings  at  close  quarters.  It  likewise  illustrates  some  of  the 
feats  of  American  press  photography,  to  the  aid  of  which  the 
•teeple-jack,  George  Nealy,  known  as  the  human  fly,  has  been 
called.  Nealy  has  taken  a  photograph  from  the  topmost  point  of 
the  Singer  building  in  New  York.  He  made  his  way  from  the 
o&servation-room  of  the  tower  to  the  top  with  the  boatswain's 
chair,  a  trapoze-like  apparatus,  which  is  built  to  slide  up  and 
down  the  pole.  When  he  reached  the  top,  Nealy  secured  his  ropes, 
and  then,  in  true  circus-performer  style,  swung  himself  head  down 
to  sight  the  camera  and  take  the  picture.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  raise  the  camera  by  ropes  from  the  observation-room  to 
the  height  he  had  reached.  Before  righting  himself  he  lowered 
the  camera  again  to  his  awaiting  assistant,  and  then,  after  per- 
forming a  few  acrobatic  feats,  slowly  made  his  way  down  the  pole 
.to  a  more  secure  footing. 


Patent  Dcids* 


Process    patents — applications    and    specificatioiiK—are    treated    in 
"  Photo- Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
January  16  and  21  :  — 
Fh.\mk. — No.    1,173.     Combination    bo.\   photograph   frame.     Walter 

William  Pyrke. 
C.vMKRA  Stand. — No.  1,214.     Studio  camera  stand.    Albert  Edward 

Elsy. 
Appauatus. — No.  1,365.     -Apparatus  for  measuring  the  permeability 

to  rays  of  light  of  photographic  negatives  or  other  substances  or 

materials.     Richard  Leumann, 
Dark-Slide  Indicators. — No.    1,423.     Indicators    for    photographic 

slides  or  containers  for  sensitised  plates  or  films.     Friedr.  Kunze. 
Colour  Cinkmatooraphy. — No.   1,642.     Form  of  camera  for  colo;.r 

cinematography.     Colin  Noel  Bennett.. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  ll>t 

Patent  ■  Office,    S5,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country ;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under  ,the   International 

Convention.  •      ,     . 

Focussing  Roll-film  Cameras.— No.   22,425,   1910   (Oct.   1,   1909). 

The  invention  relates  to  a  focussing  device  for  roll-films  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  manipulation  thereof  is  simplified  in  the 
manner  that  a  focussing  screen  of  flexible  material,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  tracing  linen,  opaque  strips  of  celluloid,  etc.,  is  wound 
under  spring  tension  of  a  shaft,  which  spring  is  further  tensioned 
on  withdrawing  the  focussing  screen  and  connecting  it  to  the  end 
of  a  roll  film,  provided  on  the  oppositely  disposed  side  of  the 
focussing  device,  which  is  adapted  for  one  exposure  only.  The 
roll-film  is  wound  on  a  rotatable  shaft  of  which  the  rotation  is 
,<ohtrolled  by  ratchet  mechanism  so  that  the  film  is  retained  in  the 
rolled  up  condition  when  the  corresponding  focussing  screen  is 
provisionally  connected.  As  soon,  however,  that  it  is  acted  upon 
by  any  mechanism,  such  for  example  as  the  closing  of  a  cover  pro- 
vided behind  the  focussing  device,  and  the  exposure  has  terminated, 
this  member,  for  example  the  cover,  releases  the  ratchet  mechanism 
and  therefore  permits  of  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  on  which  the 
film  is  wound.  In  consequence  of  the  release  of  the  ratchet 
mechanism  the  shaft  of  the  focussing  screen  which  is  under  spring 
tension  is  rotated,  the  focussing  screen  is  rolled  up,  and  as  it  is 
connected  to  the  roll-film  the  latter  is  withdrawn  from  the  maga- 
zine and  takes  up  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the  focossing 
screen  so  that  the  exposure  can  now  take  place. 

On  the  termination  of  the  exposure  the  film  is  again  rolled  up 
by  any  known  deAace  provided  at  the  side  of  the  focussing  device ; 
for  example  a  crank  by  means  of  which  the  pliant  focussing  screen 
is  again  withdrawn  so  that  on  the  removal  of  the  exposed  film 
and  placing  a  new  one  in  position,  the  mechanism  is  again  in 
position  for  further  operation.  In  order  to  prevent  the  focussing 
screen,  which  is  under  spring  tension,  from  being  rolled  up  whilst 
removing  the  exposed  film  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  fresh  one 
in  position,  there  is  provided  above  the  shaft,  which  rolls  up  the 
focussing  screen,  a  screw  or  other  ai-resting  member,  which  retains 
the  shaft  in  position  so  that  the  focussing  screen  can  also  be  secured 
in  the  drawn  out  position  if  the  connection  between  it  and  the  roll- 
film   is  omitted. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  adjusting  device  can  only  iie 
employed  with  a  roll-film  for  one  exposure.  The  usual  roll-filMJS' 
cannot  be  applied  to  this  purpose  by  beiiig  cut  to  pieces,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  alter  them  correspondingly.  It  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  make  the  roll-film  magazine  suitable  for  the  present 
purpose,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  protecting  strips  usually- 
employed  with  the  ordinary  roll  films  mnst  not  be  of  a  length 
which  is  generally  necessary  for  preventing  the  exposure  to  light, 
as  otherwise  the  adjusting  device  of  the  frame  thereof  would  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the  sheet  exposed.    It  is  therefore  necessary 
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to  reduce  tlie  protecting  strip  as  much  as  possible  and  other  means 
must  be  provided  to  prevent  exposure  to  light  Thaddaus 
Dropiowski,   5,   Jagiellonskagasse,   Cracovf,    Galicia. 


The    following   complete   specifications,   etc.,    are   open   to   public 
linspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901 : — • 
'ClNKMATOGRAPHS. — No.   493.     Process   for  reducing  the  size  of   pic- 
tures or  cinematograph  films,   and  of  projecting  such  pictures  to 

their  normal  proportions.     Zollinger. 
Stkreoscopic   CiNEM.\TOGn.\PHy. — No.   839.     Method   and  apparatus 

for     obtaining    stereoscopic    effect     in     cinematograph    pictures. 

Calichiopulo. 
Stereoscopic   Cinematooraphv. — No.   840.     Method   and   apparatus 

for     obtaining    stereoscopic     effect     in     cinematograph     pictures. 

Calichiopulo. 

Dcu)  Crade  Dames. 

Pbomixal. — No.  329,206.  Photographs  and  photographic  paper. 
Actien-Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin-Fabrikation  an  der  Treptower 
Brvicke,  Berlin,  Germany,  manufacturers.     December  9,  1910. 

Omeoa. — No.   329,716.     Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 

photography,     or     philosophical     research      and      anti-corrosives. 

Pinchin,  Johnson,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Minerva  House,  26  and  27,  Bevis 

Marks.   London,   E.G.,  varnish,  colour,   and  paint  manufacturers 

December  31,  1910. 

1   •   I 

roeetlngs^  Societies^ 

MEETINGS    OF     SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 

Monday,  February  6. 

Bowes  Park  and  District  Phototfraphic  Society.    "  A  Scamper  throueli  FraBCe  and 

Switzerland."    Walter  Kilbey,  F.B.P.S. 
Scarborough  and  District  Photo^aphic  Society.  "First  Impressions  of  Belgium." 

J.  £.  Adnams 
Bournemouth  and  District  Cimera  Club.     "Architecture  (Winchester  Cathedral)." 

S.  G.  Kimber. 
Southampron  Camera  Club.    Lecturette  Competition. 
Kiddermiuster  and  District  Photographic  Society.    "A  Mediteval  Abbey  and  the 

Men  who  Dwelt  There  "    Kev.  Canon  Moriarty. 
Stafford  Photographic  Society.    "Practical  Hints  for  Beginners."    A,  Leonard 

Yapp. 
Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."     W.  F. 

Slater. 
Norwich  and  District  Photographic  Soci  ety.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

Tuesday,  Febbuaey  7. 
Boyal  Photographic  Society      "  Primary  Batteries  and  Small  Electric  Lamps  for 

the  Dark  Boom."    E.  A.  Salt  and  W.  H.  Smith. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.    "  In  Search  ol  the  Picturesque."    W  H.Houghton, 
Botherham    Photographic    Society.      "Florence   aud   Her   Great    Men."      Miss 

Strudwick. 
Worthing  Camera  Club.    "Screen  Plate  Colour  Photography."     H.   Essenhigh 

Corke. 
St.  Helens  Camera  Club.    "  Portraiture."    T.  Lee  Syms. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.     The  Members'  Exhibition  of  Record  Work,  Prints 

and  Lantern  .slides 
Hackney  Photographic   Society.    "  Picture  Making  by  the  Oil  Process."    B.  C. 

Wickison, 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.     Council  Meeting. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    President  s  Evening. 
Keighley  and  District  Photographic  Association.    "  More  Photographic  Fakes." 

F.  J.  Seaman. 
Pouth  London  Photographic  Society.     Excursion  to  Leigh  on-Sea. 
Chelmsford   Photographic   Siwiety.    "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."   W.  F 
Slater. 

Wednesray,  Febbdaby  8. 
f'uath  Essex  Camera  Club.    Wansted  Park.    A.  E.  Fairants. 
West  Surrey  Photognipbic  society.    Lantern  Lecture.    G  Lovegrove. 
Iiidioburgh  Photographic  Society.    Members'  Slides.     British  Architecture. 
Korough  Polyteclinir  Photographic  Society.    Outings  Print  Competition 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     "  Oil  Pigment  Process."    E.  Barker. 
CoTentry   Photographic  Club.    Judging  No.  2  Competition. 
G.E.B     Mechanics'   Institution.    Stratford,    Photographic   Sectioo.      "  Gum-Bi. 

cbromate  Printing '     C    Wille. 
Putiok  C'amerm  C  ub     "  Enlarging."    W.  J  Hart. 
LWeifool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  Sale  by  Auction  of  Members'  Sutler- 

flnoas  Goods.  "^ 

Croydon  Camera  Clnb.    Ihird  Print  DispLiy  and  Criticism. 
sooth    Suburban   Photographic   Society.      "  Pyreneean    Wanderimts."      W     V 

Qonlstoue. 
RalhBin  Cament  Clnb     "  Pictorial  Composition."    W.  W.  Aldridge. 
Aeton  Photographic  Socety.    "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  P.  Slater. 

Tbdbsday,  Febbcaby  9. 
I.«ek  Photographic  Society.    "Enlarging  and  Toning  Bromoid  Prints  and  the 

New  Bromoil  Process.  '    J.  C.  Miller  and  H.  A.  Blades. 
Uatley    and   Diatrict   Photographic  Society.    "  Photographing    Machinerv  '■    H 
Crossley.l  .^JK  "^      "  )■      a. 

Eodley  Farsley  OaWerley.  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    "  Boardoid  Photo- 

grapliy.       H.  Croasley 
LiTerpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.      "  Photo-Microgrmphy."     Edwin 

""sfk  ""^  ^''°'°*"J''''<'  Bodetj.    "  The  DeTelopment  of  a  Negative."    J.  W. 


Oldham  Photographic  Society.    "  Preparing  the  Exhibition  Print."     T.  Lae  Syms. 
Wimbledon    and    District    Camera   Club.      "Tramps    Abroad  with   a    Kodak. 
W.  F.  Slater. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mektixq  held  Tuesday,  January  31,  Mr.  John  H.  Gear  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Kewmarsh  gave  a  lecture,  entitled  "  Through  Algeria 
to  the  Sahara,"  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides, 
both  lecture  and  slides  proving  of  special  interest  to  the  large  number 
of  members  present,  who  accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
This  society  has  now  instituted  a  series  of  bi-monthly  meetings, 
the  first  of  which  was  held  on  Thursday,  January  26,  Mr.  C. 
Welborne  Piper  being  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  T.  Butler  read  a 
paper  on  and  demonstrated  his  method  of  working  the  three-colour 
process,  also  showing  various  specimens  of  the  special  one-exposure 
camera  that  he  introduced  some  time  ago.  The  paper  is  printed 
in  the  Colour  Supplement.  The  meeting  was  most  successful  in 
every  way,  and  fully  warranted  the  new  departure  on  the  part  of 
the  Colour  Society. 

Crotdon  Camera  Club. — Quite  an  unusually  interesting  evening 
was  spent  last  week,  when  ilessrs.  J.  Keane  and  S.  J.  Taylor 
gave  a  joint  lantern  lecture  on  "  Night  Photography,"  a  subject  as 
yet  unhackneyed,  and  fresh  so  far  as  the  club  was  concerned. 
Judging  from  the  large  number  of  excellent  slides  shown,  the 
lectures  must  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  nightly  prowls,  and 
much  experience  must  also  have  been  necessarily  gained. 

Thanks  to  the  increased  speed,  and  extreme  colour-sensitiveness 
of  modern  plates,  together  with  present-day  large  aperture  lenses, 
workers  are  no  longer  limited  to  flaring  gin  palaces  or  firework 
displays,  and  even  moving  figures  can  be  included  with  shutter 
speeds  as  rapid  as  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  second.  Some  credit  for 
these  short  exposures  must,  of  course,  be  given  to  modern  street 
illuminants,  which  are  far  more  powerful  than  formerly.  The 
lecturers  said  they  had  wasted  no  time  in  experimenting  with 
"ordinary"  plates,  and  had  used  with  satisfaction  various  brands 
of  ultra-speed  orthochromatic  and  panchromatic  brands,  marked 
from  120  to  400  H.  and  D.,  with  no  appreciable  difference  resultiii!; 
in  actual  results.  Verb.  sap.  As  to  apparatus,  they  had  employed 
a  reflex  camera,  fitted  with  a  Zeiss  /'/4.5  Tessar,  in  their  possession, 
but  thought  this  pattern  of  camera  offered  very  little  advantage. 
In  their  opinion  the  "  hand-or-stand "  type  is  quite  as  useful, 
especially  if  a  between-lens  shutter  is  fitted  admitting  of  exposureb 
up  to  one  second  by  a  single  finger  pressure.  The  smaller  the  camera 
the  greater  the  chance  of  success;  focussing  is  a  difficult  matter  at 
night,  and  with  a  short-focus  lens  there  is  naturally  more  latitude 
in  this  respect.  The  screen  should  be  of  "micro-grain,"  with  a 
little  olive-oil  rubbed  over  to  secure  greater  translucency.  If  the 
box-form  camera  with  focussing  scale  is  employed,  and  it  is  quite 
suitable,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  carry  a  pocket  electric 
lamp  for  reading  the  divisions,  the  same  little  accessory  being  also 
of  use  for  noting  numbers  of  dark-slides  and  making  exposure 
memoranda. 

No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  regards  exposures,  the 
old  dictum,  to  expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high-lights  take 
care  of  themselves,  applying  with  added  force  to  night  work,  since 
it  is  in  the  rendering  of  shadow  rabies  which  make  or  mar  the 
picture.  In  a  sense,  every  night  study  must  be  under-exposed,  as 
detail  is  not  wanted  which  the  eye  cannot  see.  Wide  variations 
of  lighting  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  will  be  found  that  at 
f/A.5  exposure  will  vary  between  a  quarter  of  a  second  and  five 
minutes  approximately.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  counts  for 
a  good  deal ;  a  light  mist  or  wet  pavements  shorten  exposures  con- 
siderably ;  wet  pavements,  moreover,  throw  up  figures  aud  vehicles 
into  relief,  and  produce  interesting  reflections  in  what  might  other- 
wise develop  up  as  a  mere  faint  grey  fog.  Moonlight  is  useful 
to  show  roofs  and  trees,  and  undoubtedly  reduces  exposure — 
speaking  generally,  about  one-half.  Snow  and  frost  produce  beauti- 
ful effects,  and  also  cut  down  exposure.  There  are  many  troubles 
and  difficulties  inherent  to  night  work,  the  most  obvious  in  practice 
being  the  creation  of  ghosts,  flares,  and  halations.     Halation  of  th» 
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first  order  may  be  entirely  got  rid  of  by  re-halogenisation,  but 
•ghosts  and  flare-spots  are  awkward  things  to  dodge.  Their  presence 
is  not  necessarily  dependent  npon  the  number  of  separated  com- 
piinents  in  the  lens,  and  a  complicated  system  need  not  be  assumed 
to  be  unsuitable  for  night  work.  A  deep  hood  is  of  the  utmost 
service  in  preventing  stray  lights  from  striking  the  front  glass 
obliquely  and  scattering  light  inside  the  camera  ;  it  also  keeps  out 
the  wet. 

The  slides  shown  were  all  "  straight,"  and  comprised  many 
startling  as  well  as  beautiful  effects,  speaking  highly  for  the  good 
technique  of  the  workers,  and  indicating  a  happy  capacity  for 
pictorial  selection  and  artistic  expression.  Included  were  some 
examples  kindly  lent  by  "  The  Photographic  Monthly."  At  the 
instance  of  the  president,  seconded  by  Dr.  Mees.  a  most  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  adopted,  the  latter  very  rightly  acknowledging 
the  debt  of  gratitude  the  club  was  under  for  a  lectine  which  must 
have  involved  an  enormous  amount  of  painstaking  work. 


Commercial  $  tm\  Intelligence 


NEW   COMPANY. 

American  Film  Trading  Corporation-,  Limited. — This  company 
was  registered  with  a  capital  of  £50,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  cinemato- 
graphs, biographs,  bioscopes,  cameras,  negatives,  plates  and 
films,  etc.  First  directors.  A.  II.  Cohen  and  F.  A.  Wilkins  (managing 
directors);  qualification,  £100;  remuneration  of  managing  directors, 
£700  each  per  annum:  of  ordinary  directors,  £200;  minimum  cash 
subscription,  £7.  Registered  office,  81  and  83,  Shattesburv  Avenue, 
W.C. 


Deu)$  ana  Dote$« 


Mr.  p.  Frederick  Visick  notifies  us  that  he  has  changed  his 
address  from  Finland  Eoad,  Brockley,  to  50,  .Stanbury  Road, 
Peckham. 

"  Ntte-Ltte  "  Weekly  Postcard  Competitiox. — The  cash  prize 
of  10s.  6d.  for  the  best  "  Nyte-Lyte  "  postcard  sent  in  during  the 
week  January  23-30,  has  been  awarded  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co., 
Soho  Square,  W.,  to  William  Cheetham,  10,  Malpas  Street,  Oldham. 

The  Late  Mrs.  G.  Lockett. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death, 
on  January  22,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  of  Mrs.  G.  Lockett 
(nen  Taylor),  widow  of  the  late  George  Lockett,  of  Kennington, 
who  was  for  over  twenty  years  manager  of  J.  Solomon's  photo- 
graphic and   optical  warehouse  in  Red   Lion  Square,   Holborn. 

Specimen  Negatives  Wanted. — Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  of  Barnet, 
are  wanting  negatives  made  upon  Barnet  plates  for  specimen  pur- 
poses, and  are  open  to  purchase  a  number.  They  should  show  good 
technical  qualities  of  interesting  subjects,  and  be  suitable  for  straight 
printing.  Prints  should  be  submitted,  and  under  no  consideration 
are  negatives  to  be  sent  until  asked  for. 

The  Fallowfield  Smoking  Concert. — We  hear  from  Mr.  Jona- 
than Fallowtield  that  this  annual  event  will  take  place  this  year  on 
February  10,  at  Queen's  Hall,  London  Tavern,  at  8  p.m.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Ilindley,  F.R.P.S..  will  take  the  chair,  and  the  programme, 
an  advance  proof  of  which  we  have  seen,  affords  the  promise  of  a 
most  enjoyable  evening.  The  hon.  secretary  ia  Mr.  J.  C.  Preece,  146, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

MAxcHEsn:R  Am.\teuh.  Photographic  Societt.— At  the  annual 
general  meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  January  31,  at  the  society's 
rooms,  the  annual  report  placed  before  the  members  showed  that 
the  year's  work  had  produced  very  satisfactory  results.     The  chief 


feature  of  1910  had  been  the  formation  of  a  technical  lection  to 
promote  the  ctudy  of  the  technical  and  scientific  aspects  of  phot<»- 
graphy.  This  appears  to  have  been  much  appreciated,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  by  no  means  the  least  important  branch  of  the 
society's  work.  The  society  ia  also  to  be  congratulated  on  its  financial 
position,  the  statement  of  accounts  submitted  by  the  treasurer  show- 
ing a  substantial  cash  balance  of  over  £100. 

Turin  Exhibition. — We  are  informed  that  among  the  well- 
known  firms  exhibiting  in  the  Photographic  Court  of  the  British 
Section  at  the  Turin  International  Exhibition,  1911  (to  be  opened 
by  the  King  of  Italy  on  April  29),  are  the  following  :— Messrs. 
Campbell  Gray,  Limited,  W.  A.  Mansell  and  Company,  F.  Hollyer, 
Walton  Adams  and  Son,  Edwin  Hadley,  C.  Vandyk,  "  Histed," 
Alfred  Ellia  and  Walery,  John  W.  Beaufort,  T.  Chidley,  Medring- 
ton's  Limited,  The  Autotype  Company,  Illingworth  and  Co., 
Limited,  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Company,  Houghtons  Limited, 
The  Platinqtype  Company,  Wellington  and  Ward,  W.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Thornton-Pickard,  Hyde  and  Company.  Special 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Exhibitions  Branch  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  which  it  ia  anticipated  that  the  Court  of  Photo- 
graphy, which  occupies  a  very  important  position  in  the  British 
Section,  will  be  quite  unique. 

We  learn  from  the  "Bradford  Daily  Telegraph"  that  Leeds 
photographers  are  up  in  arms  against  the  proposal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  increase  the  cost  of  water.  For  many  years  the  Corporation 
sold  water  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  thousand  gallons ;  that  price  has 
now  been  raised  to  9d.  An  extra  charge  is  to  be  made  to  photo- 
graphers— 10s.  per  annum  as  a  minimum  for  amateurs  and  SOs. 
per  annum  as  a  minimum  for  professionals.  The  assumption  is 
that  a  Leeds  amateur  photographer  uses  40  gallons  of  water  per 
day — 13,000  gallons  in  a  working  year — whereas  the  president  of 
the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  has  made  a  little  calculation  of 
his  own,  and  it  works  out  at  1,500  gallons  per  annum.  The  society 
challenges  the  legal  right  of  the  Leeds  Corporation  to  impose  this 
charge,  and  failing  concession  threatens  to  take  a  test  case  to  a 
higher  court.  Photography  will  become  a  very  expensive  hobby  if 
the  total  cost  is  to  be  increased  12i  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  water. 

A  Generous  Gift. — We  see  from  the  "  English  Mechanic  "  that 
Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  president  of  the  Y^orkshire  Philosophical 
Society,  and  well  known  in  the  photographic  world  for  his  striking 
photographs  of  volcanoes,  has  offered  to  build  a  new  lecture  theatre 
for  the  society's  museum  at  York.  The  work  will  be  commenced 
immediately.  The  new  theatre  will  be  erected  on  the  west  side 
of  the  present  building,  space  being  reserved  for  a  further  enlarge- 
ment if  it  is  found  to  be  necessary.  The  basement  will  be  used  as 
a  covering  for  the  ruins  of  the  vestibule  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey 
Chapter  House,  which  have  been  greatly  damaged  by  exposnre. 
The  ruins  are  considerably  below  the  floor  level  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  basement  will  be  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  will  provide  a  hall 
for  the  display  of  the  many  mediaeval  stone  remains  which  now  crowd 
up  the  Roman  antiquities  in  the  lower  story  of  the  Hospitium.  The 
proposed  theatre  wOl  be  about  79ft.  long  and  47ft.  wide,  and  will 
seat  nearly  400  people. 

British  Professional  Photographers  in  America. — Mr.  William 
Crooke,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  H.  Walter  Barnett,  of  Knights- 
bridge,  who  have  recently  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
were  entertained  in  characteristic  style  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss,  at 
his  studio  at  St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis  "Star"  of  January  9 
reproduces  a  group  taken  in  the  courtyard  of  Mr.  Strauss's  pre- 
mises, and  showing  the  two  British  photographers  in  company  with 
leading  workers  in  America,  such  as  H.  H.  Pierce,  S.  L.  Stein, 
Mr.  Strauss  himself,  and  others.  An  exhibition  of  portraits  by 
Messrs.  Crooke  and  Barnett  was  held  in  one  of  the  Strauss  galleries. 
During  their  visit  to  the  St.  Louis  studio  the  two  British  visitors, 
in  company  with  their  American  hosts,  held  a  mutual  school  of 
photography.  They  all  made  sittings  in  succession  of  the  same 
subject,  each  photographer  being  allowed  ten  minutes,  and  being 
permitted  to  make  as  many  negatives  as  he  chose.  A  chance  visitor 
to  the  studio  consented  to  serve  as  model  for  the  sittings,  and  an 
interesting  series  of  portraits  wa«  the  revilU 
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Correspotiaence* 


*•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  hotJi  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*•*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

THE    R.P.S.    ELECTION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — It  is  due,  I  think,  to  those  Fellows  and  members  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  who,  in  considerable  numbers, 
have  nominated  me  for  election  to  the  1911  Council,  as  well  as  to 
those  Fellows  and  members  who  have  nominated  me  in  the  same 
way  for  elections  in  the  past,  that  I  should  explain  my  reasons 
for  resigning  my  membership  of  the  present  Council,  while  accept- 
ing nomination  for  the  forthcoming  election. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Society's  business  is  at  present 
conducted  are,  in  my  judgment,  such  as  to  preclude  any  member 
of  Council,  who  is  not  also  a  member  of  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee or  of  the  Exhibition  Organising  Committee,  or  of  both, 
from  giving  due  consideration  to  many  matters  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Society. 

The  constitution  of  these  two  committees  is,  according  to  the 
"Photographic  Journal"  of  March,  1910,  as  follows:  — 

General  Purposes  Committee. — Messrs.  Bartlett,  Blake,  Clift, 
Martin-Duncan,  Mees,  :Mummery,  Welborne  Piper,  Sinclair,  and 
Farley  Lewis. 

Exhibition  Organising  Committee.— Messrs.  Bartlett,  Blake,  Clift, 
Martin-Duncan,  Mees,  Mummery,  Welborne  Piper,  Sinclair,  and 
ilortimer. 

The  arrangements  for  and  organisation  of  the  1911  exhiMtion 
remain  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  1910  committees. 

The  result  of  their  management  of  the  1910  exhibition  has  been 
a  disastrous  loss  to  the  Society,  and  my  resignation  is  a  protest 
against  their  committing  the  Society  to  a"  highly  speculative  under- 
taking in  1911,  before  the  Society,  as  a  whole,  has  been  made  aware 
of  their  1910  failure. 

My  acceptance  of  nomination  for  the  forthcoming  election  is  due 
to  my  conviction  that  this  view  will  be  shared  by  many  other 
Fellows  and  members  of   the  Society. 

I  propose  to  move  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Societv 
on  February  14  :  — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  Council  appointed  to 
committees  under  Article  30  of  the  Articles  of  Association  should 
not  exceed  five  in  number  on  any  one  committee."— I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

^^■'  D0UOL.\S    E.NGLISH. 

[Though  we  publish  the  above  letter  from  Mr.  English,  the  fact 
that  we  do  so  does  not  imply  that  we  agree  with  the  writer's  con- 
tentions in  any  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  failure  of  the  1910 
exhibition  IS  already  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  the 
members  of  the  Society,  who  are  fully  aware  of  th«  difficult  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  held.  An  exhibition  confined  to 
pictorial  work  alone,  and  without  any  other  attraction,  cannot  be 
run  at  a  profit,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  the  Council  last  year  had 
to  facM3  the  choice  of  two  evils-the  minor  one  of  making  a  loss  on 
that  one  year,  or  the  disastrous  one  of  not  holding  an  exhibition 
at  all.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  responsible  for  the  choice 
Voin  ?•!"  •*^°"''^  be  fully  aware  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
1910  exhibition,  and  also  of  the  conditions  that  compel  the  com- 
^  l^n      T?       ""'^^'•^»'^'"g  the  preliminary  work  of  the  exhibition 

■A        ,  argument  advanced  in  favour  of  weakening  the  com- 

mittees by  reducing  their  numbers  seems  to  us  to  be  a  ridiculous 
p  t-i  T  i^""*'  Purposes  Committee  includes  nine  and  the 
Exhibition  Committee  eight  members  (Mr.  English,  we  would  note 
has  confused  these  two  committees).  Virtually,  they  are  only  eisht 
apiece,  seeing  that  the  official  list  of  attendances  shows  that  one 
member  of  the  former  committee  has  not  once  attended.  XreZl 
to  understand  from  Mr.  English's  letter  that  these  eight  members 
are  so  all-powerful  and  awe-inspiring  that  the  remaining  twelve 
including  Mr^  English  himself,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  impotence' 
and   rendered  incapable  of  considering  any  important  matter  laid 


before  them?  In  this  case  the  twelve  cannot  be  of  much  account 
as  councillors.  We  feel  it  far  mora  probable  than  tlie  majority  of 
them  have  confidence  in  and  support  the  committees'  suggestions, 
which  fact  is  possibly  not  known  to  Mr.  English  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  his  attendance.  We  note  from  the  official  list  of  attend- 
ances (printed  on  another  page  of  this  issue)  that  he  has  only 
attended  three  Council  meetings  out  of  a  possible  feurteen,  and 
from  this  meagre  record  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  not  given  himself 
such  opportunity  of  either  considering  or  discussing  or  protesting 
against  the  proposals  of  the  Organising  Committee  for  the  1911 
exhibition. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  doings  of 
the  Council  cannot  be  sufficiently  great  to  qualify  him  as  a  critic 
of  their  proceedings.  The  fact  that  the  exhibition  of  1911  ha* 
been  under  consideration  by  the  Council  and  its  committees  has- 
been  public  knowledge  for  some  considerable  time,  and  if  Mr. 
English  found  his  protests  made  upon  the  Council  to  be  unavailing, 
we  think  it  due  to  the  members  that  he  should  explain  why  he- 
has  delayed  his  public  protest  until  the  matter  is  practically  settled. 
—Eds.  ''  B.J."] 

AN    INDEX    OF    SPECIMEN    NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  suggestion  under  •'  Ex  Cathedra '" 
as  to  an  index  of  negatives  for  specimen  and  window-show  pur- 
poses in  your  issue  of  20th  inst.,  I  would  respectfully  point  out 
that  my  "  Photographers'  Daily  Register  "  (see  the  "  B.J.  Almanac," 
1911,  page  1,212)  contains  a  column,  the  thirty-seventh  and  final, 
which  is  expressly  provided,  and  admirably  answers,  for  the  very 
purpose  mentioned,  viz.,  to  denote  the  best  in  negative,  subject,  and 
pose ;  not  only  for  that,  but  it  also  indicates,  when  put  into  proper 
use,  whether  sitter  has  given  the  desirable  permission. 

This  separate  clue  to  suitable  negatives  tor  display  does  away  with 
any  amount  of  "  irksome  "  work  in  selecting,  and  prevents  "  wrong 
'una  "   being  picked  out. — Yours  faithfully,  W.   T.   Clabkk, 

47,  Evesham  Street,  Redditch, 
January  23,  1911, 

SUNDAY     WORK     IN     PHOTOGRAPHIC     STUDIOS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  waited  patiently  for  some  weeks  to  see  if  any 
of  your  readers  would  bring  forth  any  serious  arguments  ' 
why  Sunday  work  should  be  discouraged,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  religious  views  and  the  cry  of  overworking  the  poor  assistant, 
I  have  found  no  logical  argument  brought  forth.  We  have  a> 
saying  in  Ireland,  and  I  think  it  is  a  true  one,  "  Hard  work  never 
killed  anyone,"  and  as  it  is  not  many  years  ago  since  I  was  an 
assistant  myself,  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  have  worked, 
operating  in  studfos  all  day  and  developing  work  afterwards,  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  and  it  never  hurt, 
and  as  I  knew  my  work  I  was  well  paid  for  it.  Modern  condi- 
tions, with  the  introduction  of  dry  plates,  P.O. P.,  and  bromide 
paper,  tank  developers,  etc.,  have  brought  into  the  photographic 
profession  a  lot  of  work-shy  assistants,  _who  have  failed  at  every- 
thing else,  who,  after  purchasing  a  packet  of  P.O.P.,  and  printing 
it  very  well,  think  they  are  photographers.  As  Mr.  Arnall,  of 
Paris,  points  out,  the  Factory  Act  in  Ireland  and  England  protects 
the  photographic  "young  persons  and  women  "  in  all  workshops,  and 
the  only  ones  which  it  does  not  protect  are  those  good  folk  who,  if 
they  had  their  way,  would  put  a  curtain  across  the  heavens  to 
prevent  the  sun  shining  on  a   Sunday. 

Can  these  people  think?  If  not,  I  would  advise  them  not  to  read 
the  Monday  morning  paper,  as  it  (the  naughty  fellow)  was  printed 
on  a  Sunday.— I  am,  H.  Rob  McMaho-V. 

11,    Harcourt    Street,  Dublin. 
Jajiuary  25,  19II. 

De.ith  of  Mr,  J.  B.  Panting. — Wa  regret  to  have  to  record  the 
death,  on  January  24,  of  Mr.  John  Borthwick  Panting,  of  23,  Foyle 
Road,  Westcombe  Park,  who  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Woolwich  Photographic  Society,  and  was  also  well  known  in  the 
district  in  connection  with  various  schemes  for  local  improvements^ 
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[Jln$u)er$  to  Corresponaents. 


ill  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
\  ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal    of    Photography,    24,     Wellington    Street,    Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 
'Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
comtnunications  through  the  post.     Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should   be   addressed   to  Messrs.    Henry   Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  \s.   'Id.   each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.     Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

AgneiJ.  Debenham,  72,  High  Street,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  Two  Photcigraph*  of 
U.li.  U.  Prince  Leopold  of  hattenburi/  tn  the  Uniform  of  Princess  Beatrice'*!  Oum 
Ifcainient. 

E.  Williams. — Write  Mr.  Lyddoa  at  the  Polytechnic. 

■"  J.AY  Xay." — Carl  Ernst  and  Co.,  19,  Rungerstrasse,  Berlin,  S.O. 

W.  J.  K. — There  can  be  no  objection  to  your  issuing  similar  photo- 
giaplis,  so  long  a.s  you  do  not  copy  a  registered  design.  It  may  be 
the  same  or  a  different  size. 

Electrii  lAX. — Your  query  is  hardly  in  our  province,  and  you  had 
better  send  it  to  the  "  Electrical  Engineer  "  or  some  other  publica- 
■ions  devoted  to  the  subject. 

VAUTIHR-Drrorji  Camera. — AVill  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me 
through  your  journal  where  I  can  obtain  a  camera  similar  to  the 
enclosed  illustration  ? — Telepho. 

We  understand  it  is  made  by  Messrs.  Gautier  Frferes,  Grandson, 
\euchatel. 

REostopic  Slide  Pttdmshebs. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can 
uform  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  who  publish  the  series 
/stereoscopic  phutcigraphs  taken  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Pouting. — A.  W.  M. 

0ICKEXS. 

H.  C.  White  and  Co.,  110,  Strand,  W.C. 

United  States. — I  am  most  anxious  to  secure  a  position  in  Kew 
York.  U.S.A..  as  general  photographer.  (1)  Should  be  obliged  if 
you  lould  inform  me  as  to  prospects.  (2)  Also  a  good  journal  I 
could  advertise  in. — Position. 

(1)  General  |uospects  are  rather  better  than  here.  (2)  "  Camera 
Craft,"  713-715,  Call  Building,  San  Franc:8C0,  California,  U.S.A. 

rACTOHY  Act. — I  would  be  obliged  if,  through  the  medium  of  your 
journal,  you  could  tell  me  whether  my  premises  at  above,  con- 
sisting of  leception-rcom,  studio,  dark-room,  and  printing-room, 
come  under  the  rules,  etc..  of  the  Factory  .ind  Workshop  Acts.  I 
have  one  assistant,  a  youth  of  seventeen. — Dave  W.  Jacubs. 
Yes,  legally,  the  premises  come  under  the  Factory  Act. 

Models  and  Co.stumes. — I  am  about  to  take  some  character  photo- 
graphs. Could  you  inform  me  as  to  any  agency  where  I  can  hire 
models;  also  where  I  ran  hire  the  costumes? — K.  B.  Sharpe. 

We  should  recommend  you  to  apply  to  some  firm  of  theatrical 
costumiers,  such  as  C.  H.  Fox,  Ltd.,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
for  the  costumes,  and  possibly  they  can  also  give  you  information 
with  regard  to  models.     We  know  of  no  agency  for  the  latter. 

Photo  MErH\Nic.\L  Journal. — I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you 
would  let  me  know  in  this  week's  "B.J.P."  if  there  is  a  journikl 
that  deals  chieHy  with  photo-mechanical  processes. — J.  V. 
Thomas. 

The  "  Process  Engraver's  Monthly,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Dawbarn  and  Ward,  68-74,  Carter  Lane,  E.C.  See  also  Penrose's 
I'iotorial  Annual. 

Postcards. --Will  you  please  let  me  know,  through  your  columns, 
the  simplest  way  of  getting  postcards  to  keep  Hat  when  exposed 
in  windows,  etc.  ?    I  notice  enamelled  cards  generally  keep  flattor 


than  those  not  enamelled.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  matt- 
surface  cards  to  keep  as  flat  us  enamelled  cards? — PostTCARri. 

A  thin  celluloid  varnish — that  sold  as  Zapon — will  not  affect 
the  surface,  and  will  preserve  the  flatness  of  the  cards. 

Lewis. — We  know  of  no  photographic  society  that  possesses  a 
laboratory  of  the  kind  you  require.  Most  work  of  this  kind  is 
done  either  in  works  laboratories  or  in  private  ones.  We  should 
certailily  advise  you  to  join  the  U.P.S.,  as,  though  even  this 
society  does  not  possess  a  laboratory,  yet  the  matters  in  which  you 
are  interested  are  frequent  subjects  of  discussion,  and  you  would 
meet  many  who  are  jj.'-rsoually  engaged  in  research  work.  Further, 
you  could  make  use  of  the  fine  library. 

Micro-photo«raphs. — Could  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  book  or 
the  formula  for  making  ))hotographic  plates  for  "  micro-photo- 
graphic"  work? — George  W.  Hayp.s. 

Presuming  that  you  refer  to  the  minute  photographs  mounted  on 
Stanhope  lenses,  these  are  usually  done  by  the  wet-collodion  pro- 
cess, the  best  book  on  which  is  that  by  Arthur  Payne,  published 
by  Mawson  and  Swan.  Xewcastle-on  Tyne,  England,  and  obtain- 
able in  America  from  Teniiant  and  Ward,  122,  East  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  New  Y''ork. 

Me.vlscus  Contjenseh. — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know 
the  practical  advantage  (if  anyj  of  a  meniscus  condenser  over  the 
more  usual  form  of  double  plano-convex  lenses  for  projection 
purposes.  Does  the  former  give  a  brighter  or  more  sharply  defined 
picture,  or  otherwise,  other  conditions  being  equal? — "Lantern." 
We  should  say  that  a  meniscus  condenser  used  alone  would  have 
no  practical  advantages.  The  meniscus  is  commonly  used  behind 
the  ordinary  double  condenser,  and  such  a  triple  combination  has 
the  advantage  of  collecting  more  light  and  of  giving  a  brighter 
image. 

Reproduction  Fee. — Some  time  back  I  submitted  to  the  a 

portrait  of  a  gentleman  for  reproduction.  The  portrait  had  been 
of  great  interest,  and  was  reproduced  full  page.  On  charging 
what  I  thought  a  reasonable  fee,  two  guineas,  I  was  told  they 
never  paid  more  than  one  guinea  for  full-page  reproductions.  I 
may  say  there  had  been  no  question  of  fee  when  portrait  was 
accepted.  Do  you  consider  two  guineas  a  reasonable  price  for 
full-page  reproduction,  and  ought  I  to  get  it? — Repro. 

Unless  the  subject  is  of  very  special  interest,  the  usual  fee  for 
full-page  reproduction  is  one  guinea,  and  the  paper  is  treating 
you  fairly  in  offering  this  sum. 

Fixed-focus  L-\ntehn -slide  Camera. — I  want  to  make  a  fixed-focus 
camera,  using  a  5  in.  lens,  to  reduce  from  iplate  to  lantern-plate, 
or,  allowing  for  rebate,  from  4  in.  to  3  in.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
correct  distance  from  negative  to  lens  and  from  lens  to  lantern, 
plate,  and  if  the  measurement  to  lens  is  taken  to  the  diaphragm? 
Calculating  according  to  directions  on  page  894  of  the  "  Almanac," 
I  make  the  distances,  negative  to  lens  8|  in.,  and  lens  to  lantern- 
plate  a  shade  over  5  l-7th  in.,  but  do  not  feel  sure  those  figures 
are  correct. — B.  E.  We.ston. 

The  approximate  distances  are  SJ  in.  and  11  2-3rds  in. 
Measure  from  the  diaphragm  ;  but.  as  this  is  not  absolutely  correct, 
you  must  fix  the  exact  d.'stances  by  trial,  using,  say,  a  full-size 
cardboard  model  of  the  cemera. 

Infringement  of  Copyright. — During  the  rei'ent  election  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  local  paper  reproduced  a  copyright  photograph  of 
mine  without  my  permission.  What  is  a  fair  amount  to  demand 
from  them  for  the  infringement?  Could  1  claim  2l8.,  and,  should 
they  refuse  to  pay,  am  I  justified  in  issuing  a  summons  against 
them  through  the  County  Court? — H.   N. 

It  is  usual  to  accept  double  the  fee  usually  paid  A  guinea 
would  be  a  fair  sum.  We  doubt  if  you  can  sue  for  the  money 
in  the  County  Court.  It  is  very  unusual  for  copyright  infringe- 
ments to  be  dealt  with  in  these  courts.  Presuming  that  the  regis- 
tration of  the  photograph  is  in  order,  we  advise  you  to  approach 
the  parties  through  ^our  solicitor,  first  asking  what  they  propose 
doing,  but  not  naming  any  sum. 

Copyright. — I  agreed  to  take  a  group  of  men  without  a  definite 
order,  it  being  under.-tood  that  1  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  selling 
copies.  A  group  was  taken,  and  copies  sold.  I  was  then  asked 
to  submit  proofs  of  i«)stcards  of  the  photogiajih,  and  agreed  to  a 
certain  price.     After  doing  so  I  found  that  another  photograplier 
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was  supplying  [wstcards  of  my  photograph,  which  lie  had  copied, 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  was  charging  a  lower  price  for  them  : 
result — no  order  for  me.  If  you  would  advise  me  as  to  my  position 
in  this  matter,  and  (if  he  is  liable)  the  amount,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged.  Kindl_v  quote  section  of  Act,  and  where  a  copy  can  be 
obtained. — Mkmo. 

Register  the  cojiyright  at  once,  or  get  our  publishers  to  do  so, 
and  you  can  then  restrain  further  sales,  but  you  cannot  take 
action  for  infringement  prior  to  registration. 
Old  Lens. — I  recently  bought  'a  good-class  studio  camera  and 
stand,  witli  lens  complete,  but  I  have  no  use  for  the  lens  in  my 
business,  and  wish  to  dispose  of  it.  I  am,  however,  not  familiar 
with  portrait  lenses,  and  do  not  know  the  monogram  engraved 
on  it.  I  enclose  a  photograph  of  the  monogram,  and  shall  be 
•  glad  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
maker,  and  if  possible  whether  the  lens  is  of  any  value.  It  is 
12i  in.  long  (including  3^  in.  hood),  and  the  diameter  of  the  lenses 
is  about  4i  in.  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  old  and  out-of-date  pattern, 
although  the  lenses  are  in  first-class  condition,  and  the  mount 
is  also  quite  good. — C'ha.s.  R.   H.  P. 

We  are  unable  to  identify  the  monogram  of  which  you  send 
print.  The  lens  is  of  no  marketable  value,  although  it  may  work 
well.  It  would  fetch  only  a  few  shillings. 
T\yo-coLouR  Stkreo  Slidks.— Some  time  ago  there  was  an  article 
in  the  "1J..I."  on  two-colour  photography,  suitable  for  stereoscopic 
work,  in  which  one  of  the  stereoscopic  pairs  was  taken  through  a 
red  screen,  and  the  other  through  a  green  screen,  and  trans- 
parencies printed  from  negatives  so  obtained,  one  being  stained 
green  and  the  other  red.  These,  when  viewed  in  a  stereoscope. 
gave  a  pleasing,  if  not  correct,  colour  rendering.  Would  you  kindly 
let  me  know  the  correct  colours  of  the  two  filters  ;  also  the  dyes 
to  stain  the  transparencies  with?  Or  can  you  let  me  know  the 
number  of  the  "B.J."  the  article  appeared  in?— Hkkberi  R. 
Hodgson. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  method  you  describe.  There 
is  one  in  which  black  tone  transparencies  are  viewed  through  red 
and  green  screens,  but  the  results  are  not  satisfactory,  while 
■theory  does  not  show  any  possibility  in  it.  We  cannot  therefore 
suggest  correct  dyes. 
Bevelling  Mounted  Pbi.\t.s.— Can  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  there 
is  anymachine  on  the  market  for  bevelling  photogra])lis,  mounted 
on  eight  or  ten  sheet  boards?  I  have  made  inquiries  irom  Kodak 
and  Houghtons,  and  various  others,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
get  from  either  anything  of  the  sort.  We  do  a  lot  of  the 
"  sketchy "  work  here,  and  do  all  bevelling  by  hand,  which  is 
rather  laborious  and  slow.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
convert  a  good  guillotine  cutting  machine  to  cut  a  bevel  instead 
of  a,  straight  edge?  If  so.  could  you  give  me  names  of  makers 
of  guillotine  cutters?  Any  suggestion  you  can  make  in  this  matter 
will  be  gratefully  accepted  and  appreciated. — Bevellinb. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  machine  made  for  this  purpose. 
We  assume  that  you  wisli  to  bevel  mounts  singly.  In  that  case 
Evenden's  mount  cutter  or  the  "  Victui  "  mount  cutter,  No.  2. 
would  possibly  answer  your  purpose.  A  printer's  engineer  might 
be  able  to  make  you  some  sort  of  clamp  so  that  you  could  cut 
a  bevel  with  an  ordinary  guillotine.  Such  firms  as  Furnival  and 
Co.,  32,  St.  Bride  Street,  or  Hughes  and  Kimber,  3,  West  Harding 
Street,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  would  be  able  to  help  you. 
Portraiture. — 1.  As  a  reader,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
will  inform  me  of  a  good  book  to  get  on  studio  work,  lighting. 
and  portraiture,  as  I  want  to  take  up  this  all-important  branch, 
after  gome  years"  e.xperience  in  the  printing-rooms,  etc.,  but 
wish  to  read  books  on  the  subject  first.  I  might  mention  that 
I  have  the  November  number  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature."  2.  Will 
you  also   please  tell   me  if   "  Camera   Craft,"   which   you  urged 

readers  to  take  in  recently,  can  be  obtained  in  this  country? as 

I  applied  for  a  copy  from  a  local  man,  and  have  been  informed 
that  it  is  an  American  paper,  and  can  only  be  obtained  direct 
from  the  publishers  in  that  country.— F.  .1.   H. 

1.  "The  Photographic  Studio,"  by  T.  Kolas,  2s.;  "Lighting 
in  Photographic  Studios,"  by  P.  C.  Duchochois,  Is.  W"e  believe 
these  are  still  in  print  :  other  books,  which  are  out  of  print 
but  obtainable  by  advertising  for  them,  are  :  "  The  Studio,  and 
What  to  Do  in  It,"  liy  H.   P.   Robinson;  "Artistic  Lighting." 


by  James  Inglis,  2s.  6d.  Another  very  good  book  (in  print)  is 
"Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Photography,"  by  0.  W.  Beck, 
published  by  B.  T.  Batsford,  12s.  6d.  2.  That  is  right;  apply 
direct  to  713-715,  Gall  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 
Arc-lamp. — I  wish  to  use  an  arc-lamp  for  projection  purposes. 
Alternating  cun-ent,  50  volts,  from  a  transformer.  Capacity  of 
transformer,  25  amperes.  Periodicity.  40-iOO  --.  I  wish  to  use 
15  amperes  only.  Advice  as  to  best  tyjje  of  lamp,  resistance,  and 
carbons  would  be  acceptable.  I  believe  there  is  some  device  for 
ensuring  the  arc  always  facing  the  condenser. — E.  Watts. 

We  assume  you  mean  to  use  the  lamp  for  enlarging  purposes  or 
for  projection  of  lantern-.ilides.  Any  of  the  oi)en  arc-lamps  has 
the  disadvantage  of  requiring  more  or  less  frequent  adjustment, 
especially  at  iso  low  a  voltage  as  50  volts.  A  lamp  such  as  thft 
Ewon  will  work  well  for  enlarging,  but  requires  occasional  atten- 
tion. As  higher  voltages  will  give  so  much  better  results.  «hy 
transform?  Enclo?ed  arc-laJiips  require  higher  voltages.  An  en- 
closed arc  of  the  semi-automatic  type  on  a  100  volt  circuit  would' 
run  for  5  to  10  minutes,  or  on  a  200  volt  circuit  for  20  to  30 
minutes.  The  type  with  one  carbon  vertical  and  one  horizontal 
and  pointing  to  the  condenser  would  probably  best  fulfil  your  con- 
ditions, and  5  as  well  as  10  ampere  lamps  for  100  and"  200  volt' 
circuits  are  now  being  made.  If  the  lantern  body  is  large  enough, 
an  automatic  enclosed  arc-lamp,  which  would  run  for  several  hours 
without  attention,  would  save  trouble  and  give  satisfactory  re.sults. 
Ordinary  hard  carbons  would  not  be  suitable.  The  semi-automatic 
lamp  on  100  volt  alternating  circuit  requires  both  carbons  cored, 
and  on  200  \-olt  circuit  the  horizontal  carbon  cored.  The  automatic 
lamp  may  in  the  same  «ay  have  both  carbons  cored  on  100  volti 
alternating  current,  and  one  only  cored  if  the  current  is  20O  volt. 


BiTRGL.tRY  .AT  ilE.ssHS.  Dallmeter,  Limit>:d. — Messrs.  J.  H.  Daii- 
meyer  write  us  as  follows. — Some  time  between  6  p.m.  on  Friday 
night,  January  20,  and  9  a.m.  on  Saturday  morning.  January  21, 
a  burglary  was  committed  at  the  showrooms  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  DaU- 
meyer,  Ltd.,  at  25,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street.  Two  show-! 
cases  were  forced  open  and  some  valuable  apparatus  stolen.  Photon 
graphers  should  therefore  be  particularly  careful  in  examining  any 
apparatus  offered  to  them  for  sale.  Any  information  which  might 
help  to  identify  the  burglars  would,  of  course,  be  very  much  valued. 
The  apparatus  stolen  is  as  follows:  — 

i-plate  Penric  plate  camera,  fitted  with  No.  2,  Series  II.,  Dall^ 
meyer. 

Stigmatic  lens.   No.   74720,   in  compound   shutt«r.     No   slides. 

Postcard  size  roll  film  Penric  camera,  fitted  «ith  No.  3,  Series  II. 
Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  lens.  No.  73619,  in  Koilos  shutter. 

i-plate  Penric  focal  plane  camera,  fitted  with  No.  2,  Series  II. 
Dallmeyer  Stigmatic,  No.  72605,  in  focussing  mount.     No  slides; 

i-plate  Unicum  shutter. 

Pair  of  X  3  .Service  Prism  binoculars,  No.  2128. 

Pair  of  X  4  Service  Prism  binoculars.  No.  1902,  in  aluminum. 

Pair  of  opera  glasses  (lorgnette  model).     Handle  and  bag  left. 

Pair  of  aluminium  opera  glasses. 

Pair  of  brass  field  glasses. 

Pair   of   aluminium   field  glasses. 

•,*  NoTiCB  TO  Advertisers.— BJocfcs  and  copy  are  received  subJ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisementi  or 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  tl 
tvhat  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

.Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick,  in  an  article  on  page  96,  communicates  some 
remarkable  results,  the  outcome  of  experiments  made  in  the  Ilford 
laboratories.  He  tinds  that  scum-like  markings  on  tank-developed 
plates  are  produced  by  light-action,  caused  by  pouring  the  developer 
into  a  tank  with  a  reflectiji^  inner  surface,  the  liquid  at  the  same 
time  being  illuminated   by  the  dark-room  light. 

A  two-developer  method,  using  tanks,  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Harold 
Uaker  in  the  current  number  of  "  Photographic  Scraps."     (P.  101.) 

The  methods  which  are  of  practical  service  in  obtaining  a  moderate 
mid  pleasing  amount  of  diffusion,  particularly  in  photographic  por- 
traits, are  the  subject  of  a  leading  article.     (P.  95.) 

Some  practical  points  connected  with  the  efficient  washing  of 
:  prints  in  dishes  are  mentioned  in  an  editorial  note  on  page  93.  A 
washing  tank  providing  an  automatic  flush,  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  syphon,  may  be  suggested  to  photographic  workers  on  a  large 
scale  as  providing  a  rapid  and  efficient  means  of  removing  hypo. 
(P.   94.) 

The  considerations  which  should  guide  the  photographer  in  glazing 
jMutions  of  his  studio  with  ground  glass  are  the  subject  of  a  note 
"M  page  94. 

A  miscellany  of  eminently  practical  hints  on  professional  por- 
1  raituie  is  quoted  from  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  "  Camera 
(raft."      (P.    99.) 

Printa  mounted  with  the  thick  adhesive  pastes  can  be  conveniently 
de-mounted   by   the  method   given  on  page  94. 

A  French  worker,  M.  Jung,  has  given  working  details  of  a  reversal 
process  for  tho  making  of  enlarged  negatives  on  paper.     (P.  98.) 

Scottish  photographers  are  arranging  an  important  photographic 
Rpction  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  national  history,  art,  and 
industry   at  Glasgow.     (P.   95.) 

■  The  inventor's  description  of  the  Saalburg  process  of  rotary 
photogravure  has  now  been  published  in  the  patent  specification. 
(P.  102.) 

Improvements  in  the  electrical  transmission  of  photographs  have 
been   patented  by  Mr.  Thorne  Baker.     (P.   104.) 

A  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  R.P.S.  in  instituting  »  section 
for  "general  photographv "  appears  on  page  108  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.   F.    C.   Tilney. 

Sunday  work,  markings  in  tank  development,  and  the  forth- 
coming il.P.S.  election  figure,  among  other  topics,  among  "Corre- 
spondence."    (P.  108.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Photosraphic  Any  observant  person  may  now  note  a 
Fashions.  tendency  among  the  better  class  of  photo- 

graphers to  abandon  the  low-toned  sepia  prints  and  to 
adopt  a  lighter  and  more  sketchy  style,  the  vignette  coming 
in  for  a  considerable  amount  of  'attention.  The  recent 
proposal  to  standardise  the  external  sizes  of  mounts  is  a 
good  one  and  should  result  not  only  in  economy  and  con- 
venience to  photographers  in  the  execution  and  despatch 
of  their  work,  but  should  also  tend  to  a  revival,  in  port- 
folio form,  of  the  family  album.  Some  time  ago  one  of  the 
professional  associations  in  America  issued  a  standard  port- 
folio for  issue  by  its  members,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
it  was  received  by  the  public,  at  all  events,  it  might  be 
worth  while  for  the  members  of  the  P. P. A.  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  mount  and  portfolio 
makers  would  rise  to  the  occasion. 


Another  The   echoes   of  the  Scottish   Salon  have 

"Scottish"  hardly  died  when  we  are  confronted  with 

Exhibition.  another    "national"    show    beyond    the 

Tweed.  Glasgow  is  busily  engaged  erecting  buildings  at 
Kelvingrove  for  a  monster  "  Scottish  Exhibition  of 
National  History,  Art,  and  Industry."  Tlie  exhibition  will 
remain  open  during  the  summer,  'and  will  doubtless  be 
visited  by  immense  crowds.  The  exhibition  committee  are 
quite  up-to-date,  and  photography  secures  a  place  in  the 
fine  art  section.  Mr.  James  McKissack,  Glasgow,  is  con- 
vener of  the  photographic  section,  and  associated  with  him 
are  Messrs.  Archibald  Cochrane  and  Frank  P.  Moffat;  as 
these  gentlemen  have  been  for  years  associated  with  the 
Scottish  Salon  we  may  expect  the  best  traditions  of  that 
exhibition  .to  be  maintained.  The  section  will  be  confined 
to  Scottish  workers,  and  the  exhibition  will  be  purely  an 
invitation  one — work  being  judged  from  the  pictorial  stand- 
point. Space  will  be  provided  for  Autochromes  and  other 
colour  transparencies,  carriage  being  paid  both  ways  upon 
all  invited  work.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  all 
invited  work  will  be  hung,  that  entirely  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  work  sent.  The  committee,  wamnderstand. 
made  a  special  inspection  of  the  recent  Salon  and  selected 
a  large  number  of  pictures,  but  in  addition  to  that  they 
have  past  exhibitions  to  draw  upon,  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  work  of  some  years  ago  _^res  when 
compared  side  by  side  with  the  work  of  to-d&y. 


Larse 

Dishes  for 
Washing. 


It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
most  effectual  and  rapid  melhod  of  re- 
moving the  hypo  from  eithw  plates  or 
prints  is  that  which  involves  a  succession  of  soakings  in 
various  changes  of  water.  More  hypo  can  be  lemoved  in 
this  way  in  a  given  time  than  by  simply  leaviB|f  the  print 
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or  negative  in  "  running  "  water  for  the  same  time,  but 
the  method  is  not  popular  because  it  involves  the  frequent 
.attention  of  the  photographer.     Most  workers  find  it  more 
convenient  to  set  the  tap  running  and  then  go  away  for 
an  hour  or  so  than  to  give  the  matter  of  washing  their 
constant  attention  for,  say,  twenty  minutes,  even  though 
they  may  know  the  latter  method  to  be  the  more  effectual, 
especially  in   the   case  of   prints.       Some  of  the  modern 
automatic  plate  washers,  such  as  the  "  Scientific,"  are  very 
effective,   and  with   a   small   expenditure     of     water    will 
.effectually  wash  a  dozen  or  so  plates  in  less  than  an  hour, 
.but  print  washers  are  not  generally  so  reliable,  and  being 
At  the  best  very  bulky  and  inconvenient  articles,  are  usually 
ignored  in  favour  of  dishes.     With  dishes  far  more  personal 
attention  is  necessary  than  is  generally  given,  for  prints 
will  stick  together  if  not  looked  after,  while  it  is  in  any 
case  difficult  to  ensure  a  continual  change  of  water  in  the 
dish.     It  is   essential  to   keep   an   eye   on  the  progress   of 
this  washing  operation,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
amount  of  attention  required   will  depend  greatly   on  the 
method   employed,    and,  in   particular,   on   the  number   of 
prints  in  hand  and  the  size  of  the  dish.     A  print  soaked 
for  ten   minutes   in   a  20   x  16    dish  is   more   effectually 
washed  .than  it  would  be  if  left  in   a  10  x  8  dish  for  the 
same  time,  because  the  former  dish  will  liold  about  eight 
times  as  much  water.     One  very  thorough  soaking  in  the 
big  dish,  the  water  being  kept  on  the  move  all  the  time, 
will  therefore  be  about  equivalent  to  eight  changes  of  water 
in   the  small   dish.     A  few  changes  in   the  big   dish  will 
be  as  good  as  a  great  many  changes  in  the  small  dish,  but 
this  advantage  is  thrown  away   if  the   big  dish   is  over- 
loaded    with    prints.       Unfortunately,    this   is  jus.t   what 
usually  happens.     If  a  gross  of  prints  has  to  be  washed  the 
whole   gross   is   put  in   at   once,    with   the  result  that   the 
washing  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  be  sufficient  in  a  couple 
of  hours.     If,  however,  the,  batch  be  divided  into  quarter 
grosses,  and  each  quarter  is  washed  for  half  an  hour,  then 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  lot   can  be  ensured  with   the 
minimum   amount   of  attention.     A  few   prints    in   a   very 
big   dish  will  get   along  very   well  by  themselves   for   ten 
minutes,  for  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  plenty  of  room 
for  them.     A   slight  stream   from   the  tap  will   keep   the 
water   moving,   and   three   or  four   complete    changes  will 
clear  .the  whole  lot  in  half  an  hour,   or  less.     A  mass  of 
prints  cannot,  however,  be  left  alone.     Someone  must  be 
at  hand  to  keep  them  separate,  otherwise  some  prints  will 
never  be  freed  from  hypo  at  all,  while  many  will  be  only 

freed  in  patches. 

*  »  * 

^oientlflc  The  most  effective  type  of  big  washer  that 

'Washing.  could   be  devised   would  be  one   on   the 

automatic  flush  .tank  principle.  That  is,  we  want  the 
actual  washer  to  discharge  its  contents  at  regular  periods 
and  to  be  immediately  refilled  from  a  supply  tank  acting 
automatically  in  a  similar  fashion.  Automatic  tanks  of 
this  description  'have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  and 
can  be  made  of  any  size  or  be  arranged  to  discharge  at 
almost  any  period.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  they 
have  not  been  made  use  of  for  photographic  purposes, 
and  attention  might  very  well  be  directed  to  them.  We 
may  suggest  the  following  as  a  workable  system.  Assume 
the  washer  to  require  two  gallons  of  water  to  cover  the 
plates,  etc.  This  two  gallojis  can  be  supplied  in  a  few 
seconds  from  a  flush  tank  and  another  gallon  can  be  added 
from  a  slowly-running  tap,  making  three  gallons  in  all  at 
the  end  of,  say,  five  minutes.  This  three  gallons  will  then 
start  an  automatic  syphon  discharge  which  will  empty  the 
washer  in  a  few  seconds.  The  moment  it  is  emptv  the  flu«h 
tank  is  automatically  set  in  action  and  another  two  gallons 
is  supplied  to  the  washer.  If  the  flush  tank  fills  itself  in, 
;say,  three  minutes,  it  will  always  be  ready  when  required. 


and  we  can  see  no  trouble  in  the  way  of  fitting  up  such  a 
washing  sys.tem.  The  only  novel  feature  would  be  the 
aatomatic  synchronisation  of  the  two  tanks,  and  this  should 
present  no  difficulty.  We  have  no  doubt  that  any  manu- 
facturing firm  of  sanitary  engineers  could  very  easily 
devise  and  provide  all  the  appliances,  while  it  is  evident 
that  washing  conducted  in  such  a  fashion  would  be  both 
effective  and  rapid. 

*  *  * 

Mountants  A  point  which  seems  to  have  been  missed 

?"*'  ^.  by  the  makers  of  the  various  white  dex- 

*  trine  mountants  now  so  generally  used,  is 
the  ease  with  which  pictures  on  which  they  have  been  used 
can  be  removed  from  their  supports  without  damaging 
either  print  or  mount.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to 
unmount  a  photograph  because  it  has  been  put  upon  a 
wrongly  coloured  board  or,  in  the  case  of  specimens, 
because  the  mount  has  been  soiled.  When  starch  is  used 
this  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  with  the  commercial 
mountants  of  the  "  Higgins  "  type  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cut  a  thick  piece  of  blotting  paper  to  the  exact  size  f'f 
the  print,  to  damp  it  and  press  it  into  contact,  placing  an 
old  negative  or  piece  of  glass  to  keep  it  in  position  and 
prevent  it  from  drying.  In  a  few  hours  the  print  can 
be  lifted  from  the  mount,  which  usually  is  not  even  warpod 
while  the  print  is  just  limp  enough  to  remount. 


Ground 

Glass 

Studios, 


A  studio  glazed  with  ground  glass  is  an 
easy  one  for  the  inexperienced  or 
inartistic  operator  to  work  in,  but  i? 
not  perhaps  so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  photo- 
grapher who  has  a  thorougli  grip  of  the  various  methods 
of  lighting.  There  is  always  an  initial  amount  of  diffusion, 
and  if  the  studio  be  a  large  one  it  is  very  difficult  to  gpt 
the  strong  painter-like  effects  which  are  "now  so  much  in 
favour.  Another  drawback  is  the  loss  of  light  which 
accompanies  a  very  moderate  amount  of  dirt  upon  the 
ground  surface,  which,  by  the  way,  is  difficult  to  keep 
thoroughly  clepn.  We  were  remarking  upon  this  in  a 
studio  quite  recently  when  the  owner  disagreed  with  us, 
saying  that  he  had  the  surfaces  washed  regularlv  and 
there  was  practically  no  stoppage  of  light;  but  a  dav  or 
two  later  one  of  the  sheets  was  broken,  and  when  the  new 
one  was  placed  in  position  it  proved  the  truth  of  our  con- 
tention. There  are,  however,  circumstances  under  which 
the  ground  glass  studio  is  actually  quicker  in  working 
than  a  clear  one;  for  example,  in  positions  where  munh 
of  the  light  is  intercepted  by  buildings  or  fences  the  light- 
ing is  apt  to  be  harsh,  there  being  little  general  illumina- 
tion, and  what  light  there  is  being  too  concentrated  for 
most  subjects.  Here  the  ground  glass  improves  the  general 
lighting  as  it  catches  light  at  angles  which  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  the  studio,  and,  moreover,  softens  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  white  blinds  or  other  diffusers  are 
rarely  needed.  From  experiments  we  have  made  in  an 
ordinary  room  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  white  Muranese 
glass  would  in  many  cases  replace  ground  glass  with 
advantage.  It  is  very  pure  in  colour  and  has  a  wonderful 
power  of  catching  light  at  very  oblique  angles  and  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  interior  of  the  room  ;  moreover,  it  seems 
to  stop  a  direct  beam  of  sunlight  very  effectively,  and  is 
besides  an  effectual  means  of  screening  off  any  overlook- 
ing from  adjacent  windows  or  walls. 
«  *  * 

-SS*"*"*'****        ^^^-  *'°°  ^'®1"ently  we  come  across  com- 
Teachlnf  plainte   made,  by   a   parent   or   guardian 

who  has  paid  a  premium  for  instruction 
to  a  son  or  ward  which  is  not  being  given.  In  some 
instances  we  may  admit  the  apprentice  is  not  very  bright, 
and   is   really   unable  to   learn  quickly,. but  we'  haye  met 
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cases   where  an   apprentice    has   completed    his    term    of 
apprenticeship  during  which  his  msister  undertook  to  teach 
him  the   business,   without  having  accjuired   any   practical 
knowledge  of  operating  or  re-touching.     In  regard  to  re- 
touching, there  is  no  excuse  to  be  ofifered.     It  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  taught  as  thoroughly  as  printing  usually  is. 
Operating   is  a  different  matter,   but  while  we    see    that 
the  head  of  a  concern  cannot  hand  over  the  sittings  to  an 
apprentice,   we  submit  that  this   fact  does  not    free    the 
master   from   his  obligations  to   the  apprentice.     A   good 
deal  may  be  learned  by  a  smart  lad  who  is  acting  as  a 
studio  assistant,  but  this  should  be  supplemented  by  some 
actual  practice,   which   may  be   arranged  by   allowing   the 
apprentice  a  sitter  of  his  own  once  a  week.    The  apprentice 
ia  too   often  regarded,  not  only  as  cheap  labour,  but  as 
cheap  labour  which  brings  with  it  a  little  to  add  to  capital 
account,  and  the  obligation  incurred  is  lost  sight  of.     On 
the  other  side  we  often  find  an  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  youth,  and  perhaps  his  mother,  to  think  that  anything 
in  the  natui-e  of  drudgery  is  to  be  avoided  because  the 
premium  has   been   paid.       Nothing  so    surely    blasts    a 
youth's  chances  as  this.     The  lad  of  seventeen  who,  with 
a  year's  experience,  wants  nothing  less  than  a  full-fledged 
manager's  position  is  quite  lacking  in  idea  of  perspective. 
A  little   stern   discipline,    well   away    from     his    mother's 
sphere  of  influence,  is  distinctly  beneficial  in  such  a  case. 


DIFFUSION. 


Theee  is  no  subject  on  which  the  orthodox  photographer 
is  more  hazy  .than   upon   that  of  diffusion  of  focus,    "  flou 
artistique,"    or    "  fuzziness,"    as    it    has    been    variously 
termed   by   its  friends   and  enemies.       Since  1866,    when 
the  late  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  produced   the  first  commercial 
instrument  for  this  class  of  picture,   thousands  of  lenses 
with    adjustments    for    modifying    the    (haracter    of    .the 
definition  have  been    made,    but  as  a  general    rule   such 
adjustments  are  entirely  neglected,  even  if  the  lens  owner 
is  aware  of  their  existence,  which,  judging  by  the  numerous 
inquiries  which  we  have  from  time  to   timi  received,    he 
frequently  is  no.t.     Although  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them,   there  are,   undoubtedly,    different  qualities 
of   softness   in  photographic   definition,  varying  not   only 
in  degree  but  also  in  their  character.     The  softness  which 
is  obtained  by  the  utilisation  of  spherical  aberration  differs 
"widely  from  that  resulting  from  enlarging  a  sharp  negative 
upon   paper  placed  slightly  out  of  the  plane  of   sharpest 
focus.     For  "  soft  focus  "  effects  a  much  stronger  style  of 
lighting  than  is  ordinarily  used  is  necessary,  otherwise  .the 
first  impression  created  wall  be  that  of  simple  unsharpness 
or  blurring  rather  than  that  of  breadth  of  effect  without 
liarshness  of  outline,   and  further,  the  degree  of  diffusion 
must  be  in  proportion  .to  the  scale  on  which  the  subject 
is  rendered.     For  example,   the  circles   of  confusion,    by 
whatever  means  produced,   must  be  only  half  the  size  in 
a  two-inch   portrait  of  a   head  that  they  would   be   in    a 
four-inch    one,    which    would   look    equally    sharp    at   the 
increased  distance  at  which  it  would  naturally  be  viewed. 
The   methods   which    may  he   employed    to    produce   soft 
pictures  are  varied  in  nature.     They  comprise  what  may  be 
termed  optical  and  mechanical  systems,  the  softness  being 
either  obtained  at  the  time  of  exposure  or  by  subsequent 
manipulation  of  the  negative  or  print. 

The  optical  methods  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  characteristic  results  are  those  resulting  from 
the  use  of  lenses  in  which  both  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberrations  are  present,  such  as  the  Puyo-Puligny,  the 
"Smith  and  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  systems.  With  these  it 
will  be  found  tha.t  there  is  a  sort  of  indefinite  sharpness, 


if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  extending  over  several 
planes,  an  etlect  which  is  totally  different  from  the  softness 
produced  by  spherical  aberration  alone.  That  this  is  a 
fact  was  proved  by  tlie  late  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  who  con- 
structed a  lens  of  the  Bergheim  model,  but  having  both 
lenses  carefully  achromatised.  This  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  photographer  who  was  already  skilful  with  the 
ciiromatic  form  of  tlie  same  lens,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  test  it  in  competition  with  his  old  lens.  He  did 
so,  and  the  results  were  disappointing  in  the  extreme,  the 
quality  of  image  being  totally  different  and  lacking  the 
painter-like  effect  which  is  so  desirable. 

The  image  produced  by  a  simple  or  "  spectacle  "  lens  is 
of  the  right  quality,  but,  as  a  rule,  such  lenses  are  of 
small  diameter,  and  consequently  do  not  give  a  sufficient 
amount  of  spherical  aberration  for  large  work.  With  a 
lens  of  two  inches  in  diameter  and  a  focal  length  of  thirty 
inches  w^e  have  only  an  aperture  of  //15,  at  which  point  , 
the  spherical  aberration  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
single  lenses  of  many  modern  anastigmats  which  are  not 
sold  for  use  with  large  apertures  are  nevertheless  invalu- 
able when  spherical  diffusion  is  all  that  is  required,  the 
same  applying  also  to  the  front  lenses  of  most  portrait 
combinations,  which  should,  however,  be  reversed  in 
position  so  that  the  convex  side  faces  the  plate  when  the 
spherical  aberration  will  be  greater  and  the  diffusion  more 
even  over  the  entire  field. 

The  diffusion  arrangements  of  portrait  lenses  demand 
special  mention,  as  by  their  use  varying  degrees  of  soften- 
ing, ranging  from  absolute  sharpness  to  a  decided 
blurring,  can  be  obtained  at  will  without  appreciably 
altering  the  working  aperture ;  a  simple  separation  of 
the  glasses  forming  the  back  combination  of  the  lens  intro- 
duces any  desired  degree  of  diffusion.  The  Dallmeyer 
Patent  Portrait,  Bausch  and  Lomb  Portrait,  and  Cooke 
Portrait  lenses  all  have  adjustments  of  this  nature,  the 
latter,  of  course,  being  slightly  different  in  design,  although 
the  general  principle  is  the  same.  The  more  recent  Voigt- 
lander  and  some  Swift  portrait  lenses  are  capable  of  adjust- 
ment, in  the  same  way,  but  not  having  been  specially 
designed  for  .the  purpose  have  to  be  set  by  taking  out  the 
back  combination  and  slightly  unscrewing  the  inner  cell. 
Portrait  lenses  of  the  ordinary  or  Petzval  type  cannot  be 
used  in  this  way — the  effect  of  separating  the  components 
of  the  back  combination  is  very  slight  indeed.  Many 
persons  labour  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  simply  un- 
screwing the  entire  back  combination  in  the  tube  has  a 
diffusing  effect,  this  is  quite  erroneous,  it  is  only  adding 
to  the  length  of  the  tube  and  affects  the  covering  power 
rather  than  .the  general  definition. 

What  may  be  classed  as  mechanical  effects  for  producing 
diffusion  are  mainly  printing  dodges,  such  as  printing 
through  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  celluloid,  paper,  or  the 
like,  or  even  by  reversing  the  negative  in  the  frame  so 
that  the  back  is  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  paper.  All 
.these  tricks  have  their  uses,  especially  where  the  best  has 
to  be  made  of  a  hard,  sharply  defined  negative,  but  better 
than  these  is  to  produce  the  print  in  the  enlarging  camera 
or  lantern,  using  a  lens  of  the  nature  already  described. 
Even  with  an  ordinary  lens  with  a  fairly  flat  field,  a  greatly 
improved  result  can  be  obtained  by  judiciously  focussing 
.the  image  so  that  it  is  not  too  sharp,  but  just  sharp  enough. 
An  en.tirely  different  way  of  producing  a  soft  image  is 
by  the  use  of  bolting  silk,  which  may  he  used  either  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  making  an  enlargement  or  in  the 
camera  between  the  lens  and  plate  to  soften  the  definition 
in  the  negative.  We  have  also  seen  a  gauze  screen  inter- 
posed between  lens  and  sitter  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
without  the  result  which  was  anticipated,  as  when  the  gauze 
was  sufficiently  out  of  focus  to  obliterate  the  mesh  the 
effect  was  rather  that  of  fogging  than  sofXening  of  the  lines. 
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SCUM-Lini:    MARKINGS    IN    TANK    DEVELOPMENT. 


Anttoxe  who  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  photo- 
graphy knows  that  a  change  in  his  mode  of  working  nearly 
always  leads  to  troubles  never  before  encountered.  Frequently 
the  origin  of  the  fault  is  very  obscure,  and  its  discovery  involves 
the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  material.  Only  too  often 
the  tack  is  given  up  as  hopeless,  or  the  unlucky  victim  contents 
himself  with  the  conclusion  that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
plate  or  paper  used.  The  correspondence  columns  of  this 
journal  during  the  past  few  weeks  show  clearly  that  the  tank 
method  of  development  is  giving  rise  to  troubles  the  causes  of 
which  remain  unknown.  Various  workers  have  found  that 
occasionally  a  tank-developed  plate  shows  peculiar  dark  scum- 
like markings  of  very  delicate  and  intricate  design.  These  vary 
from  mere  tiny  wisps  of  tracery,  which  almost  escape  notice, 
up  to  strong  bands  covering  a  large  part  of  the  plate.  Figures 
1,  2,  and  3  show  very  bad  cases  of  the  fault  uncomplicated  by 
the  presence  of  a  picture,  and  are  three  out  of  the  many  inten- 
tionally produced  in  studying  the  problem.  Fig.  4  is  an  enlarge- 
ment to  12  diameters  magnification  of  the  small  area  of  Fig.  1 
enclosed  within  the  black  square  in  the  middle  cif  the  plate.     It 


Fig.  1. 

shows  something  of  the  very  delicate  and  complex  character  of 
the  fine  markings  of  which  the  whole  is  composed. 

Although  the  examples  selected  are  fairly  characteristic  of  bad 
cases,  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
wonderful  variety  of  forms  displayed  or  their  delicacy  and 
beauty  a.s  seen  on  the  original  plates  under  a  good  magnifying 
lens.  They  all  consist  of  a  highly  complex  irregular  pattern 
composed  of  black  lines  which  vary  greatly  in  opacity,  and  range 
from  about  1-32  in.  down  to  about  1-1,000  in.  in  width.  These 
lines  may  be  sharp  and  separated  by  relatively  wide  intervals, 
or  may  merge  into  one  another  at  their  edges  to  form  a  band  of 
fog  composed  of  indistinct  darker  and  lighter  wavy  lines.  In 
bad  cases  the  whole  pattern  is  often  found  to  be  roughly  divided 
into  a  number  of  bands  by  clear  intervals  which  run  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank.  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  Figs.  2  and  3.  In  producing  these,  no  difference  was  made 
in  the  conditions,  except  that  for  the  former  the  plate  stood,  as 
usual,  with  its  top  and  bottom  edges  horizontal,  while  for  the 
latter  the  tank  was  tilted  to  nearly  45  deg.  during  the  time  that 
the  developer  was  being  poured  in,  so  that  the  developer  rose 
obliquely  across  the  plate.  '-■'' 


Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the  production  of  the 
so-called  "  scum  markings  "  is  extremely  easy,  and  almost  cer- 
tain ;  but,  since  the  conditions  which  appear  to  govern  their 
formation  are  ordinarily  very  variable,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  phenomenon  is  not  of  commoner  occurrence,  nor  that,  when 
it  presents  itself,  it  should  be  vaguely  attributed  to  defects  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  plates.  The  fact  that  these  markings 
can  be  produced  under  the  proper  conditions  in  a  larger  or 
smaller  degree  on  perfect  plates  of  each  of  the  five  different 
brands  tried  proves  that  this  is  not  so. 

Experiments  made  in  the  Ilford  laboratories  appear  to  show 
that  the  only  indispensable  conditions  for  the  formation  of  these 
peculiar  markings  are  the  following  : — A  liquid  must  be  poured 
in  a  continuous  stream  into  a  white  (e.g.,  earthenware)  develop- 
ing tank  containing  unwetted  plates,  from  a  vessel  which  is. 
being  held  in  the  direct  path  of  the  light  from  the  dark-room 
lamp,  or  else  the  interior  of  the  tank  itself  must  be  illuminated' 
as  the  liquid  is  poured  in. 


Fig.  2. 

Small  variations  in  the  above  conditions  appear  to  affect  thff 
intensity  of  the  phenomenon  very  greatly,  and  I  am  unable  to- 
give  exact  details  which  will  enable  anyone  to  produce  results 
equal  to  those  shown.  There  appears  to  be  a  certain  position 
of  the  light,  slightly  above  the  top  of  the  tank,  which  gives  the- 
strongest  markings,  and  probably  other  conditions,  which  so- 
far  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  completely,  were  exceptionally 
favourable  when  these  and  many  others  like  them  were- 
obtained  ;  but  a  few  trials  would  certainly  enable  anyone  to  get 
traces  of  the  markings  with  prolonged  development. 

It  is  certain  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  light,  because- 
exactly  the  same  procedure  carried  out  in  darkness  or  in  deep- 
shadow  invariably  gives  perfectly  clear  plates. 

The  plates  themselves  need  not  be  directly  illuminated.  Pro- 
vided that  the  liquid,  as  it  is  poured  into  the  tank,  is  in  the- 
direct  rays  from  the  lamp,  the  tank  may  be  completely  covered, 
and  the  liquid  passed  into  it  through  a  glass  funnel  without 
appreciably  diminishing  the   intensity  of  the  markings. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  liquid  poured  in  should  be  a 
developer.  Pure  water  produces  precisely  the  same  effect  under 
the  conditions  described  if  the  plates  are  subsequently  developed 
in  total  darkness. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  inside  of  the  tank  should  be  capable- 
of   strongly   reflecting   light.      If   the   inside    of   the   tank    be 
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thoroughly  blackened,  and  the  plates  protected  by  an  opaqbe 
cover,  through  which  the  developer  is  passed  down  a  funnel, 
as  described  above,  the  effect  is  either  not  produced  at  all  or  is 
extremely  feeble. 

It  is  apparently  necessary  that  the  plates  in  the  tank  should 
be  dry.  If  they  are  first  wetted  in  darkness,  and  then  put  into 
the  tank,  no  markings  are  obtained,  even  when  other  plates,  not 
previously  wetted,  but  treated  with  them  in  the  same  tank, 
show  them  strongly. 

The  explanation  of  these  results  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  a 
very  powerful  concentration  of  light  from  the  dark-room  lamp 
by  multiple  reflections  within  the  liquid  as  it  passes  from  the 
upper  vessel  to  the  tank,  the  inside  of  which  becomes  strongly 
illuminated.  Within  the  tank  some  of  this  light  is  collected 
by  the  convex  meniscus  which  forms  at  the  line  of  junction 
between  the  sensitive  film  and  the  liquid  as  the  latter  rises,  and 
is  either  brought  to  a  more  or  less  sharp  focus  upon  the  sensi- 
tive surface  at  once,  or  later,  after  refraction  and  reflections 
inside  the  glass. 

That   this  concentration   of  light  actually  occurs  in  a  high 


Fig.    3. 

degree  can  be  readily  shown  by  allowing  the  light  from  a  dark- 
room lamp  to  pass  obliquely  upwards  through  the  bottom  of  a 
bell-shaped  glass  measure  containing  developer  which  is  being 
poured  in  a  continuous  stream  on  to  a  plate  in  a  dish  held  above 
the  level  of  the  lamp,  when  a  bright  circle  of  light  will  be  seen 
where  the  liquid  strikes  the  plate,  and  often  tlie  whole  dish 
■will  be  strongly  illuminated. 

It  is  to  me  most  astonishing  that  in  the  very  short  time 
needed  for  the  liquid  to  submerge  the  film,  enough  light  can  be 
■concentrated  to  give  an  image  as  strong  as  that  which  the  un- 
condensed  light  from  the  lamp  takes  from  30  to  60  minutes  to 
produce.  This  was  found  to  he  the  case  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, when  less  than  half  a  minute  was  taken  to  fill  a  tank 
taking  nine  quarter-plates  and  holding  about  1^  litres  of  liquid. 
Even  when  the  light  was  switched  rapidly  on  and  of!  only  once 
during  filling  the  tank,  similar  markings  were  obtained.  The 
intensity  of  the  light  striking  the  film  at  the  parts  affected  must 
be  many  thousands  of  times  that  of  the  light  striking  the 
liquid. 


I  have  already  indicated  that  the  dark-room  lamp  used  need 
not  be  at  all  unsafe  for  any  ordinary  photographic  niani))ula- 
tions.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  safelight,  sufficiently 
bright  to  work  by,  which,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  relied  on 
never  to  give  rise  to  this  effect  under  the  conditions  described. 

Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  effects  seem  to  occur  under 
similar  conditions,  not  only  with  different  varieties  of  plates, 
whether  produced  by  the  same  or  different  makers,  but  appar- 
ently also  with  different  batches  of  the  same  plate.  Possibly 
this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  differences  in  colour-sensitiveness 
which  are  known  to  exist  between  plates,  even  among  those  not 
specially  colour-sensitised  ;  but  more  probably  to  minute  differ- 
ences in  the  condition  of  their  gelatine  films  (such  as  their  dry- 
ness, hardness,  smoothness,  and  other  properties),  and  also  to 
differences  in  the  surface  tension  of  the  developer  employed. 
The  manufacturer  will  therefore  be  unable  to  guarantee  freedom 
from  this  trouble  to  the  plate  user. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  avoid 
such  markings  by  preventing  the  dark-room  light  from  strik- 
ing the  developer  as  it  is  being  poured  into  the  tank. 


Fig.  4. 

No  doubt  makers  of  development  tanks  could  almost  entirely 
prevent  these  accidents  by  blackening  the  tanks  inside. 

The  same  markings  have  been  known  to  occur  when  develop- 
ing in  an  open  porcelain  dish.  They  have  been  met  with  most 
frequently  by  process  workers  who  colour-sensitise  their  own 
plates  before  use,  working  by  a  deep-red  safelight. 

In  an  open  dish  it  is  vfery  difficult  to  bring  out  the  markings 
with  certainty,  although  I  have  done  it  several  times,  and  have 
proved  it  to  be  a  light-action  ;  but  the  necessary  conditions 
probably  remain  essentially  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

The  subject  presents  many  points  of  interest  and  difficulty 
which  require  further  elucidation  before  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  markings  will  be  properly 
understood  ;  but  my  immediate  object  will  have  been  attained 
if  those  who  are  troubled  by  them  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  are  due  to  light-action  and  can  be  easily  avoided. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Ilford,  Limited,  in  whose 
laboratories  the  experiments  were  carried  out,  for  permission 
to  publish  this  account  of  them.  F.  F.  Rexwick. 


Mh.  F.  a.  Swaine,  photographer,  of  Southsea  and.  106,  New 
Bond  Street,  asks  us  to  contradict  rumours  which  have  come  to 
bis   notice   that  he   is   giving   lip   his  London   studio.      These,   he 


assumes,  arose  from  his  contemplation  of  removing  to  other  pre- 
mises in  New  Bond  Street,  but  he  has  now  decided  to  remain  at 
his  present  establishment,  105-106,  New  Bond  Street. 
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ENLARGED    NEGATIVES    BY     REVERSAL. 


[Methods   for  the   production  of  enlarged  paper   negatives 
frequently  advocated,  and  having,  too,  proved  somewhat  difficult 
number  of  the  "  Photo-Eevue  "  is  worthy  of  note,   since  the 
tions  found  necessary  in  working  out  the  process. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 

It  would  seem  that  hitherto  enlarged  negatives  made  direct  by 
reversal  have  not  met  with  favour  at  the  hands  of  photographic 
workers,  despite  the  advantages  of  the  process.  This  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  the  want  of  exactness  in  the  directions  for 
working  the  process.  After  numerous  experiments,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  following  method,  which,  applied  to  some 
hundreds  of  cases,  has  invariably  given  me  magnificent  nega- 
tives, clear  and  brilliant,  and  reproducing  the  faintest  details 
of  the  original  negative.  The  enlarged  negatives  have  proved 
excellent  for  printing  on  pigment  papers,  such  as  the 
"  Fresson  "  paper,  or  for  the  oil  process.  The  following  are 
the  stages  in  the  process,  and  any  worker  who  will  pay  due 
regard  to  the  various  precautions  is  assured  of  success. 

BKE'*  The    Sensitive    Paper. 

The  bromide  negative  papers  specially  sold  for  the  purpose 
will,  of  course,  answer  well  with  the  process,  but  I  prefer  to 
use  ordinary  bromide  papers  sold  for  positive  printing.  The 
cost  is'  much  less,  and  they  may  be  obtained  from  any  dealer. 
Such  a  paper  should  respond  to  two  conditions  :  — It  should  be 
on  a  thin  support,  and  it  should  allow  of  a  certain  latitude  in 
exposure.  For  the  greater  part  of  my  work  I  have  used  the 
Velvet  bromide  paper  of  the  Kodak  Company.  Its  speed  is 
about  one-quarter  that  of  the  blue  label  Lumi^re  plate. 

An    Invariable    Precaution. 

It  is  most  important  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  paper  either  of  the  fingers  or  with  brushes.  The  least  pres- 
sure on  the  paper  leads  to  stains,  which  will  deface  the  final 
negative.  All  the  operations,  from  the  moment  the  paper  has 
been  placed  in  the  first  bath  up  to  the  removal  from  the  fixing, 
should  be  done  in  the  one  dish,  and  without  touching  the  paper. 

Exposure. 

The  paper  is  exposed  in  the  same  way  as  for  an  ordinary  en- 
largement, except  that  the  time  should  be  considerably  longer. 
It  is  well  to  expose  about  three  times  the  period  which  would 
be  given  for  an  ordinary  enlargement :  even  a  longer  time  may 
be  given— say,  seven  or  eight  times  the  normal— and  perfect 
negatives  obtained.  In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  give  too  much 
than  too  little  exposure. 

Development- 

The  paper,  having  been  laid  in  the  dish  (from  which  it  should 
not  be  removed  until  finally  fixed),  is  covered  with  water  for 
about  a  minute,  and  a  developer  then  applied.  The  developer 
is  as  follows  :  — 

Amidol     1  g^ 

Soda  sulphite  cryst 5  gmg. 

Water    1  000  ccs. 

For  use  30  ccs.  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  30  ccs.  of  water. 
This  quantity  is  for  a  sheet  of  paper  9^  x  7  inches.  If  there  are 
several  prints  to  treat  in  succession,  the  same  bath  can  be  used 
It  being  replenished,  as  required,  by  further  addition  of  the 
stock  solution  given  in  the  formula  above. 

The  image  appears  veiy  rapidly.  Reckoning  from  the  moment 
when  the  subject  of  the  picture  is  fully  visible  on  the  paper 
development  is  continued  for  a  further  five  minutes,  rocking  the 
dish  without  interruption.  This  average  time  (5  minutes)  for 
<levelopment  has  given  the  best  results.  Adopting  it  there  is 
no  need  to  observe  the  density  of  the  image  by  transmitted  light 


direct  on  bromide  paper  by  a  reversal  process  having  been 
in  actual  practice,  the  following  instructive  article  in  the  current 
author,  M.  Ch.  Jung,  confines  himself  directly  to  the  precau- 

Exposure    to    Light. 

After  development  the  print  is  rinsed  three  times  in  succes- 
sion, laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  disli  to  drain,  and  then  brought 
out  into  daylight. 

The  time  during  which  it  should  be  exposed  is  an  important 
point,  and  requires  a  certain  amount  of  practice.  If  too  short, 
the  negative  will  be  harsh  ;  if  too  long,  it  will  be  flat  and  lack- 
ing in  contrast.  The  normal  time  to  be  given  in  order  to  obtain 
an  enlarged  negative,  with  gradation  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  small  original,  is  reached  when  the  high-lights  of  the  image 
have  acquired  a  quite  distinct  rose  tint.  If  these  high-lights 
assume  a  violet  tint,  it  is  a  sign  that  too  long  an  exposure  has 
been  given. 

If  there  are  no  high-light  portions  in  the  subject,  a  very  simple 
photometer  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  exposure  : — Arrange 
on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  before  exposure  to  the  daylight,  a  small 
strip  of  the  bromide  paper  which  has  been  used.  As  soon  as 
this  latter  has  attained  the  rose  tint  the  exposure  will  be  com- 
plete. In  December,  at  noon,  with  an  over-clouded  sky,  the 
average  time  will  be  45  to  60  minutes. 

Reversal. 

The  paper  is  now  flowed  over  with  the  solution  for  dissolving 
away  the  reduced  (developed)  silver.  Various  formula;  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  compounded  from  permanganate  or 
bichromate  of  potassium.  As  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  potass 
bichromate  is  used  as  a  sensitiser  of  the  "  Fresson  "  papers, 
and  for  those  of  the  oil  process,  I  have  used  it  conveniently  for 
reversal,  adding  to  it  nitric  acid.  The  following  is  the 
formula  :  — 

Potass  bichromate    2  gms. 

Nitric  acid  2  gms. 

Water   100  ccs. 

Under  the  action  of  this  solvent  bath  the  image  disappears- 
very  rapidly  :  the  action  is  complete  when  all  the  shadows  have 
disappeared,  leaving  behind  a  faint  orange  outline  of  the  original 
image. 

The  print  is  then  rinsed  twice  and  placed  in  a  dish 
containing  :  — 

Soda  bisulphite  liquor 10  gms. 

Water   100  ccs. 

The  yellowish  tint  of  the  print  immediately  disappears  in  this- 
bath,  and  only  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  subject  are  most  faintly 
visible.  The  solution  may  be  used  for  a  fairly  large  number  of 
prints,  despite  the  greenish  tint  which  it  soon  acquires. 

Washing. 

The  print  is  washed  for  about  five  minutes,  rocking  the  dish 
and  replacing  the  water  by  fresh  each  minute.  These  washings 
are  very  important,  and  should  be  done  with  care  ;  otherwise 
parts  of  the  gelatine  will  be  left  containing  bisulphite  or  acid 
bichromate,  whicli  latter  acts  on  the  amidol,  when  tho  latter  is 
used  as  a  re-developer,  producing  stains.  The  washings  should 
be  done  in  red  light,  in  order  to  avoid  the  action  of  daylight  on 
bromide  of  silver  which  has  not  been  completely  reduced. 

Second    Development. 

The  developer  used  is  the  same  liquid  which  serves  for  the 
first  development.  The  time  during  which  it  requires  to  be 
applied  to  the  print  will  range  from  between  five  to  fifteen 
minutes,  according  to  the  time  of  the  exiiosure  to  daylight. 
Development  may  be  considered  complete  when  the  image  seen 
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by  reflected  light  as  it  lies  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  held 
10  cm.  from  the  dark-room  lamp,  appears  almost  uniformly 
black. 

Fixing. 
After  development  the  paper  is  rinsed  twice  with  water,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath  of  20  per  cent.  hypo.  Im- 
mersion here  for  a  few  seconds  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  small 
quantities  of  unreduced  silver  bromide  left  in  the  paper.  The 
print  is  finally  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  way. 

Translucing. 

Tlie  paper  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  transparent  by  rub- 
bing it  at  the  back  with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  paraffin 


or  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  The  paper  takes  up  the  oil  almoxt 
instantaneously,  and  the  process  seems  to  me  better  than  that 
in  which  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  alrohnl  is  used.  If  the 
gelatine  side  of  the  negative  is  accidentally  greased,  the  mark 
can  be  cleaned  off  with  a  tuft  of  wool  saturated  in  chloroform. 
These  various  operations,  which,  on  paper,  may  appear  some- 
what complex,  present  no  difficulty  in  practice.  For  a  single 
negative  the  time  from  first  to  last  is  about  half  an  hour. 
Where  a  large  number  of  negative  prints  are  being  made  together 
it  may  be  convenient  to  proceed  with  two  at  the  same  time, 
using  a  separate  dish  for  each.  In  this  case  the  time  per  nega- 
tive will  be  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Ch.  Jfxo. 


A    MISCELLANY    OF    HINTS     ON    STUDIO    WORK. 


[The  following  narration  of  his  own  experience  by  an  American  professional  photographer,  Mr.  R.  W.  Eddy,  is  the  con- 
tribution gaining  the  monthly  prize  awarded  by  our  excellent  contemporary  "Camera  Craft,"  which  in  the  same  issue  prints 
a  half-dozen  examples  of  the  author's  jiortrait  work.  Mr.  Eddy  simply  claims  to  write  of  what  he  has  found  to  work  in  his 
own  career  of  "running  a  studio." — Eds.  "B.J."] 


Is  the  first  place,  get  a  good,  up-to-date  camera  of  the  11  x  14 
size  ;  one  on  the  order  of  Century  Grand  or  New  York  Studio 
^Outfit.  Ajid  the  reason  for  so  doing  is  just  this  :  You  are  no 
doubt  a  stranger  tp  nearly  every  person  that  will  enter  your 
studio,  and  you  will  find  that  you  are  judged,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, by  the  apjiearaiice  of  your  camera.  The  average  person 
has  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  small,  cheap-looking  instru- 
ment that  produced  some  mediocre  work  for  him  at  an  outing 
or  in  a  post  card  tent.  Wlien  you  do  want  a  large  camera,  you 
have  it ;  and,  for  myself,  1  prefer  the  11  x  14  size,  even  for  the 
small  work. 

You  will  require  one  good  white  background  with  floor  ex- 
tension, one  red-black  ground,  and  a  large  ground  for  groups 
and  the  like.  Have  at  least  two  good  head  screens,  one  white 
and  the  other  black  ;  and,  what  I  find  most  useful,  a  plain 
screen,  2  feet  wide  by  6  feet  high,  covered  with  thin,  black 
■cloth.  This  I  use  to  shade  the  drapery  in  full-figure  work.  It 
should  bs  jilaced  between  the  subject  and  the  light,  as  close  to 
the  subject  as  possible  without  being  in  the  picture,  unless  the 
subject  is  short  or  in  a  sitting  position,  when  it  should  be 
moved  toward  the  light  until  it  shades  ju'st  up  to  the  chin. 
Systematise    Your    Operating. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  oj)eiiating.  Find  just  where  you 
must  place  the  subject  for  the  different  kinds  of  lightings,  and 
keep  this  information  in  mind.  Then  you  will  be  able  to 
jilace  your  sitters  at  once  and  without  asking  them  to  get  up 
and  move  two  or  three  times.  When  you  go  into  the  operating 
room  with  your  subject,  keep  up  a  conversation  of  some  kind, 
as  it  enables  you  to  study  the  sitter  without  appearing  to  do 
so.  As  long  as  you  are  talking  to  a  person,  it  does  not  cause 
embarrassment  to  look  at  him,  but  keep  looking  at  a  person 
-without  carrying  on  a  conversation  and  he  begins  to  "  feel 
foolish,"  as  a  sitter  once  explained  to  me.  Try  to  keep  moving 
and  do  not  stand  and  look,  giving  the  impression  that  you  are 
inexijcrienced  or  in  doubt.  Handle  your  camera  and  acces- 
sories quickly,  but  quietly,  not  going  at  it  as  if  you  were  trying 
to  see  how  much  furniture  you  could  break. 

First,  place  your  camera  somewhere  near  where  you  will  use 
it  ;  then  take  a  look  at  the  ground-glass  and  get  it  just  where 
you  want  it,  and  proceed  to  focus.  There  is  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  about  the  proper  way  to  focus,  but  the  method  I 
use,  and  one  that  has  tlie  endorsement  of  some  very  successful 
photographers,  is  as  follows  :  Focus  the  eyes  just  as  eharp  as 
you  can,  then  rack  the  ground-glass  toward  the  lens  just  as 
far  as  you  can  and  still  keep  the  eyes  sharp  ;  sharp,  I  say,  and 
not  blurred,   and  this  will  leave  the  nose  in  good  focus  also. 


By  doing  it  in  this  way  you  will  get  the  full  depth  of  focus  of 
the  lens  ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  none  too  great  in  lenses 
of  high  speed,  such  as  flA  or  faster.  Never  stop  down  your 
lens  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  shar)i 
negative,  for  there  is  no  reason  in  paying  a  high  price  for  a  lens 
working  at  /'/4  if  you  are  going  to  stop  it  down  to  make  your 
pictures. 

The  Swing-BacK. 
I  use  a  6^  by  8^  portrait  lens  of  16in.  focus,  working  at  fjA, 
making  7x5  groups,  when  there  are  only  two  rows  of  sub- 
jects, with  lens  wide  open,  and  have  no  trouble  in  getting  them 
all  in  focus.  If  you  use  the  swing-back  with  good  judgment, 
you  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  your  wide-open  lens.  In 
using  the  swing-back,  simply  bear  in  mind  that  the  farther 
away  the  object  is  irom  the  camera,  the  closer  the  ground-glass 
must  be  to  the  lens.  If  you  are  taking  a  picture  of  the  baby 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  the  feet  will  be  closer  to  the 
camera  than  tlie  face,  so  swing  the  top  of  the  ground-glass  back 
awiay  from  the  lens,  which  will  bring  the  feet  and  face  in 
focus  at  the  same  time.  In  making  a  group  of  two  persons, 
one  liehind  and  to  one  side  of  the  other,  use  the  side  swing  to 
bring  the  side  of  ground-glass  showing  the  one  behind  nearer 
to  the  lens.  In  making  a  group  of  two  rows  of  heads,  bring 
top  of  ground-glass  back  until  both  rows  ai-e  in  focus  at  the 
same  time. 

Compose  the  Portrait  on  the  Ground-Glass. 
There  is  a  little  convenience  that  I  want  to  mention  here, 
one  that  will  save  lots  of  trouble  and  disappointment.  Take 
some  pieces  of  thin  mount  or  bristol  board  and  cut  an  open- 
ing in  them  the  exact  size  of  the  different  pictures  yon  make — 
say,  one-fourth  square,  one-half  square,  full  cabinet,  and  so 
on  ;.  doing  the  same  in  the  ovals,  leaving  the  coardboard  abont 
iin.  wide  all  around  the  opening.  Then,  when  you  are  focus- 
ing, just  place  the  desired  size  of  cardboard  form  up  against 
the  ground-glass  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  through  get- 
ting the  image  too  large  or  too  small  for  the  size  of  jiicture 
your  customer  has  picked  out.  I  find,  a  great  many  times, 
tlvat  these  forms  aid  me  in  determining  how  the  finished  print 
will  look  before  the  negative  is  made.  If  you  try  to  compose 
a  small  picture  on  a  large  ground-glass,  you  will  find  yourself 
saying,  as  you  look  over  the  proofs  :  "  Had  I  known  they  were 
going  to  look  like  this,  I  would  not  have  made  the  exposure." 
The  forms  advised  above  will  save  you  from  many  such  re- 
grets ;  not  all,  but  a  part,  at  least. 

From    Dish    to    TanK. 
A  few  words  about  making  negatives.     If  you  have  always 
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done  your  developing  in  a  tray,  it  will  be  hard  to  give  up  the 
method  ;  at  least,  I  found  it  so  ;  but  once  you  use  the  tank 
until  you  get  just  the  kind  of  negatives  you  want,  you  will 
have  to  admit  that  the  tank  will  give  you  more  good  printing 
negatives  than  you  can  get  by  using  the  tray.  As  the  plate 
demonstrator  for  the  Eastman  Company  has  complimented 
rae  on  the  quality  of  my  negatives,  and  could  offer  no  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  they  could  be  improved,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  describing  my  method  of  tank  development.  I  use 
the  Eastman  tank  because  it  is  watertight  and  can  be  reversed 
as  often  as  one  likes  without  slopping  developer  about.  I  fill 
the  tank  nearly  to  the  line  with  water  at  just  70deg.  Fahr., 
and  then  put  in  stock  solution  as  given  in  the  Seed  fonnula. 
I  develop  just  nineteen  minutes,  reversing  the  tank  about 
every  three  minutes  ;  then  rinse  well  with  three  changes  of 
water,  turn  on  the  electric  light,  take  plates  out  of  cage  and 
place  in  fixing  bath.  This  last  is  made  up  according  to  the 
formula  given  for  developing  papei-s,  except  that  I  use  only 
one-half  the  given  amount  of  acetic  acid  when  making  it  up, 
and  add  the  other  half  after  the  bath  has  betn  used  for  some 
time.  I  think  this  the  best  plan,  because  it  keeps  the  amount 
of  acid  more  uniform  during  the  whole  time  of  using  the 
baths.  I  fix  my  negatives  for  a  full  thirty  minutes,  and  then 
wash  in  fast  running  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  acid 
fixing,  the  long  fixing,  and  short  washing  are  resorted  to 
because  the  tap  water  here  in  the  South  tests  87deg.  through 
the  warm  season  :  but,  in  handling  i)lates  in  this  way,  there 
is  no  trouble  through  softening  of  the  films. 

Avoiding    Air    Bells. 

If  you  want  nice,  clean  negatives,  there  is  one  thing  you 
must  be  careful  about,  and  that  is  in  placing  the  plate-holding 
cage  in  the  tank  of  developer.  Place  your  forefinger  on  one 
side  and  the  thumb  on  the  other  corner  of  the  tank  rim,  and 
slide  the  cage  down  between,  guiding  it  so  that  it  does  not 
bind  and  stick.  If  it  does  catch  and  stop,  if  only  for  a  second, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  collect  a  crop  of  air  bells  on  the  emul- 
sion side  of  the  plates;  and  pulling  the  cage  up  and  down 
after  these  air  bells  once  attach  themselves  does  but  very  little 
good  towards  knocking  them  off.  Developing  as  described 
above  gives  me  good  negatives  for  Aristo-platino  and  Artura 
pai>ers.  For  vignettes  and  white  grounds,  I  develop  con- 
siderably longer  and  use  plenty  of  bromide  in  the  developer  ; 
or  else  I  use  a  stronger  developer,  in  a  flat  tray,  with  plenty 
of  bromide,  and  carry  development  somewhat  further  than  for 
dark  grounds.  I  find  that  when  a  vignette  is  develoi)ed  the 
same  as  a  dark  ground  it  does  not  print  with  enough  snap  and 
brilliancy.  I  am  always  very  careful  to  give  my  plates  good, 
full  exposure,  as,  in  my  estimation,  an  undertimed  nega- 
tive is  worthless;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  over- 
timed plate,  if  not  given  more  than  six  times  the  correct  ex- 
posure, will  give  a  good  printing  negative  if  developed  in 
the  tank. 

And,  after  having  taken  good  care  to  get  a  good  negative 
be  careful  you  do  not  spoil  all  your  good  work  in  the  reioucli- 
ing.  If  you  do  the  retouching  yourself,  or  hire  it  done,  see 
that  all  customers  are  treated  alike  and  all  get  good  work. 
For  myself,  I  believe  in  retouching  a  negative  so  that  it  shows 
a  fine  stipple,  and  has  had  as  much  i-etouching  as  it  will 
stand  and  not  lose  the  likeness.  Say  what  they  may  most 
of  the  men  and  all  of  the  ladies  like  to  look  just  as  nice  as 
IKWsible  in  their  jihotographs.  Here  and  there  one  may  ex- 
plain to  a  friend  that  it  is  the  photographer's  fault  that  he 
has  been  made  somewhat  better-looking,  but  his  so  doing  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  displeased  with  the  work.  Furthermore 
if  the  negatives  are  given  a  fine  stipple,  when  you  come  to 
make  an  enlargement  you  will  get  a  much  better  result  than 
when  enlarging  from  coarse  work. 


Some    Printing    Hints- 

When  you  come  to  print,  if  you  are  using  printing-out 
jjaper  and  happen  to  over-print,  print  another.  Don't  let  it 
go  and  try  to  satisfy  your  customer  by  telling  him  the  old 
fiction  that  you  thought  he  would  prefer  having  some  of  them 
rather  dark.  He  may  take  the  prints,  but  mark  my  word,  he 
will  not  forget  it.  If  you  are  using  developing  paper,  do  the 
same.  Time  every  print  and  they  will  all  be  alike.  I  have  a 
cheap  watch  hanging  right  over  my  printing  machine,  and  it 
takes  no  longer  to  print  them  all  alike  than  it  does  to  have 
each  one  different  from  all  the  others.  And  when  they  are 
finished  they  will  be  better-looking  prints  than  if  you  had 
guessed  at  the  time  and  tried  to  correct  matters  in  the  de- 
veloper. And  in  making  sepias  it  is  impossible  to  get  first- 
class  results  without  uniform  and  correct  exjwsure  of  the 
prints  in  the  first  instance.  I  have  heard  a  demonstrator  tell 
his  class  that  they  must  so  time  their  prints  that  they  would 
develop  in  from  forty-five  to  sixty  seconds  in  first  develop- 
ment, if  they  wanted  good  sepia  prints  ;  and  I  chanced,  a  short 
time  afterward,  to  see  three  of  these  same  photographers 
using  the  same  biand  of,  paper,  printing  so  far  that  the  jirints 
were  fully  developed  in  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  and  had  to  be 
hurried  into  the  fixing  bath.  And  these  same  photographers 
wondered  why  their  sepia  tones  were  so  flat  and  lifeless.  And 
remember,  your  paper  is  not  capable  of  making  good  prints 
without  some  help,  and  the  more  help  you  give  it  the  better 
your  finished  work  will  appear.  Use  plenty  of  developer,  as 
being  stingy  with  your  chemicals  is  jjenny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.     You  need  not  be  wasteful,  but  use  plenty. 

.Handling    the    Customer. 

And  to  return  to  the  treatment  of  the  customer  ;  follow  the 
Golden  Rule,  treat  every  customer  that  comes  into  your  studio, 
from  the  time  he  enters  until  he  leaves,  just  as  you  would  like 
to  be  treated  yourself.  Nearly  everyone  likes  to  joke  and 
laugh ;  and,  if  your  customers  are  that  kind,  don't  be 
grouchy,  but  joke  with  them,  and  get  them  at  their  ease  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  come  in.  If  the  parents  bring  in 
one  of  the  little  ones,  take  plenty  of  notice  of  the  child,  but 
do  it  from  a  distance  at  first.  Do  not  rush  up  to  them  and 
try  to  make  friends  as  soon  as  they  enter,  for,  as  a  rule, 
children  are  somewhat  bashful.  A  few  words  at  a  distance, 
with  the  right  kind  of  an  expression,  and  the  child  will  not  be 
afraid  of  you  in  the  least.  There  is  jiot  more  than  one  baby 
out  of  a  hundred  brought  to  my  studio  that  I  cannot  take  and 
handle  without  their  being  afraid.  Of  course,  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  knack,  something  that  cannot  be  explained  in  words,  but 
it  is  a  knack  that  can  be  cultivated  quite  easily  if  one  will  Init 
observe  the  effect  of  different  treatment  when  a  child  is  being 
dealt  with. 

Some    Business     Policies. 

Charge  your  customers  all  the  same  price  for  the  same  style 
of  work ;  charge  enough  so  that  you  can  afford  to  make  first- 
class  work,  and  do  not  deliver  any  that  is  not  first  class. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  a  dozen  pictures  are  so  many  adver- 
tisements that  will  either  bring  you  new  customers  or  dis- 
courage prospective  customers  from  coming  to  you  ;  each  of 
the  twelve  having  its  good  or  bad  effect  on  twelve  different 
jieople,  perhaps  more,  as  many  will  see  each  separate  one. 
Compare  your  own  work  with  that  of  other  good  photo- 
graphci-s,  and,  if  it  does  not  look  as  good  as  theirs,  get  busy 
and  make  it  so  that  it  does.  Keep  your  street  case  filled 
with  a  few  pictures  of  people  tliat  are  well  known  in  your 
town,  but  do  not  invite  in  half  the  population  to  make  samples 
of,,  and  then  give  them  one  for  their  trouble.  They  will  come 
of  their  own  free  will  if  you  wait ;  and  for  my  part  I  would 
rather  Ije  waiting  than  making  a  lot  of  work  to  give  away. 

I    have   told  you    a   few   things    that    have    been  learned    by 
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,  xi>erience  ;   things  that  are  worth  taking  into  account ;   and 

ihings  that  I  can  only  hojx'  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  the 

ynunger  nieinlx'i's  of  the  jn-ofession  whose  experience  is  mostly 

limited  to  a  perhaps  too  brief  apprenticeship  with  some  one 

particular  studio.  B.  W.  Eddy. 
1   <   I 

TANK  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ZENITH  PLATES. 

(A  Note  in  the  current  issue  of  "Photographic  Scraps.") 
Tank  development  is  growing  in  popularity,  judging  by  the  number 
of  its  advocates  in  the  photographic  press.  After  reading  descrip- 
tions of  several  methods,  I  decided  to  try  it.  At  first  I  was  very 
pleased  with  my  results  with  the  dihited  developer,  but  further 
experience  considerably  modified  my  views,  especially  when  I 
had  imder-exposed  plates  to  deal  with. 

Of  course,  I  may  be  told  that  there  ought  not  to  be  such  things 
as  under-exposures,  in  these  days  of  exposure  meters,  but  when 
photographs  of  babies  and  fidgety  people  have  to  be  taken  in  dull 
weather,  under-exposures  do  unfortunately  present  themselves,  and 
such  plates  developed  in  a  tank  with  dihite  developer  are  useless. 
The  long  time  of  development  is  a  further  disadvantage  to  the 
professional  photographer,  unless  he  develops  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  when  he  is  not  likely  to  be  called  away  and  leave  his  plates 
too  long. 

For  a  time,  therefore,  T  gave  up  the  tank  and  went  back  to 
"  one  minute  development,"  as  it  is  called.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  two  methods  might  be  combined,  and  I  tried  two  tanks, 
and  used  the  concentrated  developer  which  I  recommended  for  "  one 
minute"  in  my  article  in  "Photographic  Scraps"  of  August,  1909.* 

The  rack  containing  the  plates  was  lowered  into  No.  1  tank, 
which  contained  developer  made  up  according  to  the  formula  recom- 
mended for  llford  bromide  paper,  with  slight  modification;  bromide 
of  potassium,  2  drams ;  water,  100  oz.  ;  metol,  5  drams ;  hydro- 
quinone,  2  drams ;  metabisulphite  of  potassium,  2  oz.  After  about 
one  minute  the  rack  was  taken  out  of  tank  No.  1  and  lowered  into 
tank  No.  2,  containing  potassium  carbonate,  10  oz.  ;  water,  100  oz.  ; 
and  kept  there  for  one  or  two  minutes,  then  withdrawn,  and  care- 
fully drained  for  half  a  minute,  to  avoid  waste  of  solution. 

The  plates  were  then  carefully  examined  for  density,  and  so  on. 
Those  that  had  acquired  sufficient  density  were  fixed,  the  others 
being  returned  to  tank  No.  2  for  further  development.  The  varia- 
tion in  density  is  due  to  difference  in  exposure  ;  plates  which  have 
received  full  exposure  gain  density  more  quickly  than  those  slightly 
under-exposed.  Hut  this  may  be  compensated  for  by  giving  longer 
development  to  those  plates  that  need  it.  It  is  well  to  turn  the 
tanks   about   during   development. 

This  method  of  development  is  of  great  value  to  the  busy  man 
who  prefers  to  develop  his  own  exposures,  as  I,  for  one,  do,  for  T 
believe,  in  spite  of  the  advocates  of  automatic  development,  that 
the  personal  equation  counts  for  much  in  photography,  and  a 
method  which  enables  me  to  develop  a  dozen  plates  in  five  minutes 
appeals  to  me  very  strongly.  Some  will  perhaps  think  it  expensive, 
as  it  necessitates  the  u-se  of  concentrated  solutions  of  considerable 
quantity,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  really  more  economical  than  either 
the  usual  method  or  the  tank  with  diluted  developer,  because 
No.  1  solution  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  without  any  per- 
ceptible loss  of  energy ;  additional  solution  must,  however,  be  added 
from  time  to  time  to  make  up  for  that  absorbed  by  the  gelatine 
film  of  the  plates. 

I  am  now  using  the  same  tank  of  No.  1  with  which  I  began  some 
month  or  two  ago,  occasionally  adding  fresh  solution  to  keep  it  full. 
It  is  advisable  to  filter  roughly  through  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool,  to 
remove  sediment,  scraps  of  film,  etc.,  which  accumulate  in  time. 
'Ihe  No.  2  solution  must  be  renewed  more  often,  as  it  becomes 
exhausted,  works  much  more  slowly,  and  inclines  to  produce  flat 
negatives.  If  used  too  long  it  gives  the  same  effect  as  under- 
exposure ;  I  recently  found  in  using  a  fresh  tank  full  of  No.  2  that 
the  plates  appeared  much  over-exposed. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  temperature  of  the  developer  is  of  great 
importance,  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  tanks  in  a  warm  place, 
when  not  in  use,  so  that  they  may  be  somewhere  about  SO  deg.  or 
60  (leg.     If  a  number  of  plates  are  to  be  developed  which  are  known 

*See    "BJ.    Almanac,"    1910,    p.    636. 


to  be  under-exposed  the  temperature  may  be  higher  with  coniider- 
able  advantage,  and  they  may  be  fixed  in  an  acid  fixing-bath,  con- 
taining alum,  afterwards.  As,  however,  the  llford  Company  doe» 
not  approve  of  such  a  bath,  a  separate  alum  bath,  and  well  washing 
before  fixing,  can  be  substituted.  Considerable  control  over  result* 
may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  time  of  the  immersions ;  a  long 
time  in  No.  1,  followed  by  a  shorter  time  in  No.  2,  will  give 
harder  and  more  brilliant  negatives  than  the  reverse  method. 

Merely  varying  the  total  time  of  development  also  gives  great 
control  over  the  quality  of  the  negatives.  The  time  required  for 
development  varies  with  different  brands  of  plates,  but  the  Zenith, 
which  appears  very  rich  in  silver,  will  need  about  one  minute  in 
each  tank,  at  about  55  deg.,  if  the  solutions  are  fresh,  to  give  good 
density  suitable  for  portraits.  A  longer  time  is  necessary  for 
interiors,  and  still  longer  for  landscape  subjects ;  but  I  should  be 
afraid  to  develop  landscapes  by  this  method  unless  I  felt  that  the 
exposures  were  under  rather  than  over.  I  have  lately  developed 
some  interiors  very  successfully  in  this  way.  Habold  Baker. 


THE     INTRODUCTION     OF     PHOTOGRAPHIC     TRANS- 
PARENCIES   AS    LANTERN    SLIDES. 
(A   Note  in  the  Journal  of   the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.) 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  multitudes  of  the  younger  generation 
of  professional  and  amateur  photographers  to  comprehend  that  the 
entire   development  of   photography,   as   a   useful   art,    lies   in   the 
period   between    1839   and    the   present ;   and   that   many   men   are 
now   living   whose  activities   include   this   entire   period,   and    who 
successively   witnessed    the   rise   of    the   daguerreotype    (1839),   the 
calotype  (1841),  the  albumen  picture  on  glass  (1847),  the  collodion 
picture  on  glass  (1851),  and  finally  the  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates 
of  the  present. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  appreciate,  when  viewing  the  successive 
scenes  of  the  magic-lantern  and  of  the  moving-picture  machine, 
that  a  very  much  greater  number  of  men  living  at  the  present  time 
have  witnessed  the  entire  development  of  the  photographic  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  make  such  an  exhibition  possible. 

From  the  first  the  wonderful,  almost  magical  art  of  photography 
fascinated  a  multitude  of  workers  in  all  Western  nations.  Many 
of  the  processes  and  much  of  the  apparatus  were  repeatedly  and 
independently  devised  or  invented  by  many  individuals.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that,  although  a  man  may  have  lived  during 
the  entire  development  of  the  art,  he  would  have  exact  knowledge 
about  only  those  parts  with  which  he  has  been  personally  connected. 
At  least,  this  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  effort  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  now  almost  universally  employed  photographic  trans- 
parencies for  lantern  slides  in  place  of  the  hand-painted  picture* 
first  used  in  the  magic-lantern  by  Walgenstein  as  early  as  1665. 

As  finally  worked  out,  it  was  found  that  photographic  lantern 
slides  were  introduced  by  at  least  two  different  parties  working 
independently  and  entirely  unknown  to  each  other.  One  utilised 
the  albumen  process  of  Niepce  de  Saint- Victor,  and  the  other  the 
collodion  process  of  Scott  Archer. 

I.  M or/ ic- Lantern  Sliiles  by  the  Albumen  Procets,  1850.— Two 
brothers,  W.  and  F.  Langenheim,  daguerreotypists  and  owners  of 
Fox  Talbot's  patents  in  America  for  negative  and  positive  pictures 
on  paper,  were  successful  artists  in  Philadelphia.  In  1850  the 
brothers  issued  a  catalogue  of  photographic  lantern  slides  made 
by  the  albumen  dry  plate  process  of  Niepce  de  Saint-Victor,  in 
which  the  positives  as  well  as  the  negatives  were  made  on  glass. 

The  first  published  account  which  1  have  found  concerning  these 
photographic  lantern  slides  is  by  the  physicist,  Robert  Hunt,  in  the 
"Art  Journal"  of  I^ndon,  Vol.  III.,  N.S.,  April  1,  1851,  pp.  105, 
107.  Hunt  says  :  "  In  the  original  French  photographs  on  glass, 
the  negatives  only  were  received  on  that  substance,  the  positive 
copies  being  received  on  paper.  .  .  .In  the  flyalotype  both  the 
positive  and  the  negative  impressions  are  obtained  on  glass,  and 
the  result  is  as  near  an  approach  to  perfection  as  we  can  imagine. 
The  Hyalnlype  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  W.  and  F.  Langenheim, 
of  Philadelphia  ...  the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  American 
patent.  Tlieae  gentlemen  state  of  their  process  that  ...  'the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  consists  in  the  material  on  which  the  impres- 
sion* are  taken.     We  have  substituted  plate-glass  for  the  paper  in 
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•^he  negative  and  also  in  the  positive,  altering  the  process  to  suit 
ihe    new    material.'"  .  .  .  Robert    Hunt    continues:    "The  most 
interesting    application    of    this    discovery    is    the    construction  of 
magic-lantern   slides    from   nature   by   the   camera   obscura   without 
the  pencil  or  brush.  .  .  .  We  have  now  before  us  a  series  of  these 
raagic-lantern  slides^the  Hyalotypes— and  we  feel  bound  to  declare 
that  their   delicacy   and   the   perfection   of   the   details   cannot   be 
-overstated.     In  a  view  of  Spring  Garden  Hall,  Philadelphia  .  .  . 
:.the   delineation  of  the  details  is  marvellous.  ...  A  view  of  the 
United  States   Custom  House   in  Philadelphia  is  in  every  respect 
•  equally  perfect.  ...  In  this  picture,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  facilities  afforded  by  this  process,  a  slight  transparent  tinting 
has  been  given  to  the  trees,  a  neighbouring  house,  and  the  sky ; 
and  thus  by  the  magic-lantern  is  produced   a  picture   faithful  in 
all  its  details,  with  the  beauty  of  colours  superadded.  .  .  .  Already 
these  photographic  artists  have  published  126  views  around  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  New  York,  including  Mount  Vernon,  and 
the  Capitol  at  Washington." 

Many  of  these  photographic  lantern  slides  were  sent  by  the 
Langenheims  to  the  first  International  Exposition — "  Exhibition 
-of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,"  held  in  London  in  1851. 
The  official  report  of  the  jurors  of  this  Exposition,  p.  227,  has 
this  to  say:  "  Langenheim  (U.S.  No.  62).  .  .  .  This  artist  also 
exhibits  a  series  of  subjects  designated  by  him  under  the  name 
of  Hyalotypes,  being  delicate  miniatures  excellently  adapted  for 
magic-lantern  subjects.  The  material  would  appear  to  be  collodion, 
iilbumen,  or  some  similar  preparation  forming  a  film  on  glass, 
■^•apable  of  receiving  the  impression." 

In  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Exposition  issued  by  the 
London  "Art  Journal,"  p.  xii.,  this  is  said  :  "The  Hyalotypes,  or 
photographs  on  glass,  both  positive  and  negative  (many  of  the 
pictures  being  coloured  for  magic-lantern  slides),  are  pleasing  appli- 
cations of  the  [photographic]  art." 

The  "Athenaeum"  for  June  14,  1851,  pp.  631-2,  in  discussing 
■"  Photography  in  the  Palace  of  Glass,"  says,  concerning  the  matter 
in  hand  :  "  The  Hyalotypes,  or  glass  pictures,  are  of  a  remarkable 
i'haracter.  They  are  but  a  modification  of  the  process  of  Mr. 
Talbot  and  of  M.  Evrard  as  applied  to  glass;  but  the  idea  of 
-copying  Nature  on  this  material — and,  having  obtained  a  fixed 
picture  of  the  shadowed  image,  of  magnifying  it  by  means  of  the 
magic-lantern,  and  thus  producing  a  truthful  representation  of  the 
■original — is  certainly  due  to  the  artist  of  Philadelphia.  Many  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  Custom  House 
in  Philadelphia,  and  of  churches  in  several  cities  of  the  United 
States,  show  the  minuteness  of  detail  which  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  albumenised  glass." 

II.    Magic-Lantern    Slides    by    the    Collodion    Process,  1851-2. — 
Every  new  process   in   photography  was   especially  welcomed   and 
enthusiastically   practised    in   America,    hence   almost   immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  collodion  process  by  Scott  Archer  in  the 
"'  Chemist,"  in  1851,  the  photographers  of  the  United  States  were 
making  use  of  it  for  the  production  of  ambrotype  portraits,  and  it 
soon  became  applied  to  the  production  of  lantern  slides  as  follows  : 
A  young  physician  near  Boston,  Daniel  H.   Briggs,  like  so  many 
of  the  New  England  physicians,  wishing  to  aid  in  the  education 
and  improvement  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  by  giving 
public  lectures,  and  having  skill  in  drawing  and  painting,  put  this 
to    use   in    making    hand-painted    lantern    slides   to   illustrate   the 
lectures   he   gave   on   anatomy   and   geology.     Hearing   of   picture- 
making  on  glass  by  photography,  it  occurred  to  him  to  apply  the 
method  to  making  lantern  slides.     After  receiving  some  hints  from 
Whipple,  of  Boston,  who  was  making  ambrotype  portraits,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  lantern  slides  by  photography  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  he  was  lectnring.     These  he  coloured  to  give  them  the 
natural  appearance. 

Dr.  Briggs  was  so  successful  with  his  lantern  slides  that  he 
1  aught  his  son  the  art.  In  J872  they  moved  to  Philadelphia.  The 
son,  Mr.  0.  W.  Briggs,  who  still  continues  the  lantern-slide  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia,  has  kindly  given  the  following  :  "  The 
process  of  the  Langenheims,  I  find  upon  comparison  of  dates  with 
my  father's  first  work,  1851-2,  was  entirely  different.  They  coated 
the  glass  with  albumen  and  used  a  dry  plate  in  exposing,  while 
my  father  used  a  wet  collodion  plate.  Each  party  worked  entirely 
unknown  to  the  other."     Finally,   in   1875,  the  Langenheims  sold 


out  their  entire  business,  including  negatives,  etc.,  to  Mr.   C.  W. 
Briggs. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  photographic  transparencies  were  applied 
as  magic-lantern  slides  almost  as  soon  as  the  albumen  and  collodion 
methods  with  glass  plates  were  devised.  Both  methods  lent  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  perfect  slides,  and  the  first  makers 
applied  colours,  as  had  been  done  with  hand-painted  slides.  In 
a  word,  photographic  lantern  slides  were  perfected  in  the  very 
beginning. 

It  is  interesting  also  that  Dr.  Briggs  used  his  first  slides  for 
illustrating  lectures  upon  anatomy  and  geology,  that  is,  for  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects,  which  are  so  largely  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  in  lecture  courses  of  the  present  day.  The  first  slides  of 
the  Langenheims  were  of  buildings  and  natural  scenery,  portraits, 
engravings,  and  of  war  scenes.  In  the  very  beginning,  then,  photo- 
graphic lantern  slides  included  the   whole  field  of  illustration. 

Simon  H.  Gage. 


PDoto  -  roecDanlcai  Dotes* 

The  Saalburg  Process  of  Rotary  Photogravure 
Printing. 

The  application  for  patent  rights  made  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Saal- 
burg has  now  been  granted  by  the  BritisJi  Patent  Office,  the  com- 
plete specification  (No.  22,776.  1909)  having  now  been  published.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  the  specification  lay  open  for 
inspection,  pending  acceptiuice.  we  commented  upon  the  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  public  in  the  domain  of  machine 
intaglio  printing,  and  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  known  pro- 
cesses which  may  be  combined  together  in  different  ways  to  pro- 
vide systems  of  rotary  machine  printing.  In  view  of  the  develop- 
ments in  photo-mechanical  processes  which  are  likely  to  take  place 
along  the  lines  of  the  intaglio  method,  it  may  be  important  to  place 
on  record  precisely  what  is  claimed  in  the  Saalburg  process,  and 
we  therefore  quote  the  essential  portion  of  the  patent  si)ecification  :  — 
In  the  making  of  a  picture  by  my  process  I  first  make  a  iiegativo 
direct  from  the  picture  or  object  to  be  reproduced.  I  next  make  a 
positive  transparency  from  this  negative,  and  preferably  do  any 
necessary  retouching  upon  the  positive.  So  far  no  printing  screens 
or  other  devices  for  bi-eaking  up  the  surface  into  printing  divisions 
have  been  used.  Next  ordinary  commercial  "carbon"  tissue  is 
sensitised  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  bichromate  solution  and  squee- 
geed, for  drying,  on  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  a  glass  plate,  from 
w-hich,  when  dry,  it  is  stripped. 

After  the  "carbon"  tissue  is  sensitised,  it  is  exposed  under  a 
screen  by  which  are  obtained  on  the  tissue  relatively  large  unexposed 
uniform  areas  bounded  by  straight  hardened  lines,  and  on  the 
photographic  image  being  impressed,  development  of  the  "carbon  " 
tissue  on  the  metal  plate  or  cylinder  will  give  on  etching  well 
defined  or  substantial  walls  or  dykes  bounding  clearly  cut  cavities  of 
varying  depth.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  unexposed 
uniform  areas  bounded  by  straight  hardened  lines,  I  use  a  smgle 
line  screen  such  as  can  be  made  by  black  varnishing  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  taking  a  diamond  and  running  white  lines,  about  135  to 
the  inch,  through  the  black  varnish. 

The  "carbon"  tissue  is  exposed  under  the  screen  for  preferably 
one  quarter  of  the  time  which  it  will  require  under  the  positives. 
After  the  tissue  has  been  exposed  under  the  screen  with  the  lines 
running  in  one  direction,  the  screen  is  turned  at  right  angles  to 
print  lines  running  in  a  corresponding  direction  and  the  tis.sue  is 
again  exposed  for  a  similar  time  as  before. 

This  crossing  of  the  single  line  screen  may  be  at  first  sight  regarded  as 
resembling  that  method  of  using  the  screen  which  is  often  practised 
in  making  special  negatives  for  block  production,  but  in  the  case 
of  my  invention  the  aim  and  use  are  dififerent,  as  I  produce  a  carbon 
print  or  resist  for  transference  to  and  development  upon  metal  by 
hot  water. 

After  the  screen  lines  have  been  printed  on  the  carbon  tissue,  as 
above  indicated,  the  tissue  is  exposed  under  the  positive. 

After  exposure  under  the  positive,  the  exposed  "  carbon"  tissue 
is  squeegeed  on  to  a  carefully  cleaned  flat  or  cylindrical  metal  »ur- 
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:face,  and  the  backing  stripped  off  leaving  the  gelatine  film  of  the 
•'tarboii"  tissue  adhmng  to  the  metal  surface.  If  this  is  cylindri- 
•cal,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  place  the  tissue  so  that  the  horizontal 
axis  of  tlie  picture  is  exactly  |)arallel  to  the  axis  of  ihe  cylinder. 

The  exposed  portions  of  the  "carbon  "  film  have  had  their  gela- 
.tine  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  light,  while  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  gelatine  are  soluble.  By  the  application  of  warm 
water,  the  soluble  gelatine  is  washed  off,  leaving  the  negati\"e  of  the 
picture  on  tlie  metal  surface  in  gelatine.  The  plate  or  cylinder, 
after  co\^ring  the  jiortions  of  the  cylinder  which  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  from  the  etching  fluid  with  asphaltum,  is  aiow  ready  for 
etching.  The  plate  or  cylinder  is  now  etched  in  the  usual  manner 
in  which  photogravure  plates  are  etched,  and  the  positive  of  tlie 
■picture  is  thus  sunk  into  the  plate  or  cylinder,  but  is  divided  up 
into  rectangular  cells  by  the  screen  lines.  These  cells  are  of  varyinj; 
depths  according  as  they  are  under  the  high-light,  or  shadows  or 
■intermediate  tones  of  the  picture.  My  method  thus  depends  on  not 
using  any  abgolnte  or  bituminous  or  resinous  resist,  of  the  kind 
•doBted  on  the  bare  metal  plate  in  operating  the  "  Klic  "  process.  It 
is  this  characteristic,  combined  with  the  special  and  novel  mode 
of  producing  the  etching  resist  which  differentiates  my  method  from 
•other  methods  more  or  less  based  on  the  "  Klic  "  process. 

Of  course,  if  the  etching  action  were  permitted  to  conti^nue  long 
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aenongh,  the  etching  agent  would  strike  through  and  etch  the  screen 
lines  and  the  high-lights.  It  is  by  stopping  the  etching  action  at 
the  right  point  to  preserve  the  screen  lines  and  high-lights,  while 
giving  time  enough  to  etch  the  darker  portions,  that  the  proper 
•effect  is  obtained.  The  film  is  not  hardened  to  produce  a  "resist." 
TTie  cells  preferably  cover  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
■<:ylinder  than  do  the  screen  lines.  The  gelatine  is  then  removed 
from  the  plate  or  cylinder,  and  the  plate  or  cylinder  is  ready  for 
printing. 

The  cylinder  is  placed  in  a  rotary  printing  press.  In  printing 
the  picture,  ink  is  applied  to  the  plate  or  cylinder  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  all  the  cells  between  the  screen  lines.  The  ink  is 
then  wiped  off  in  the  case  of  a  plate,  or  in  the  case  of  cylinder, 
scraped  off  preferably  bv  the  i-evolution  of  the  cylinder  against  a 
sharp  steel  blade,  which  fits  closely  against  the  cylinder,  and  which 
is  preferably  moved  back  and  forth  across  the  face  of  the  cylinder 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the  length  of  the 
blade  running  paralleF'to  the  axis. 

The  scraper  or  "  doctor "  removes  the  ink  from  the  cylindrical 
surface  of  the  cylinder  wherever  such  surface  remains,  namely, 
from  all  the  screen  lines  and  from  all  the  blank  portions  of  the 


cylinder,  which  are  to  represent  white  in  Uie  picture,  and  the  whit« 
margin  around  the  cylinder,  and  this  operation  leaves  the  cells  or 
pockets  between  the  screen  lines  completely  filled  with  ink. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  the  formation  of  the  printing  sur- 
face is  illustrated  as  applied  to  a  plate. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  view  of  a  plate  ad&pted  for  printing  a  positive 
according  to  my  process ;  and  Fig.  2  is  a  section  taken  on  the 
lino  Z—2  of  Fig.  1. 

The  metal  which  was  protected  by  the  screen  lines  is  not  eaten 
away  and  forms  a,  series  of  rectilinear  walls  A,  the  tops  of  which 
are  all  on  the  same  surface  level,  resulting  from  the  independent 
exposure  of  the  screen,  and  which,  crossing  each  other,  forms  enclosed 
wells  B.  The  wells  B  are  of  varying  depths,  according  to  the  depth  of 
colour,  or  according  to  the  contrast  of  the  light  and  shade,  to  be 
reproduced,  and  in  the  illustrated  embodiment  they  are  of  uniform 
area.  It  is  essential  that  the  area  of  the  ink  wells  be  suflScientiy 
large  so  that  the  walls  between  them  may  be  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  prevent  their  being  eaten  away  and  undercut  by  the  etching  fluid. 
In  other  words,  the  w^alls  between  the  wells  must  be  of  sufficient 
thickiiess  so  that  the  wells  can  be  etched  deep  enough  to  hold  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ink  to  give  the  required  contrast  and  attain 
the  desired  result,  especially  when  this  ink  is  thin  enough  not  to 
be,  cr  without  that  tenacity  which  might  cause  it  to  be,  dragged  out 
of  the  wells  in  scraping  the  surface  in  the  case  of  a  cylinder. 

As  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  -perfectly  to  clean  a  cylinder  surface 
outside  of  the  ))icture  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  paper  in  its 
natural  condition,  and  without  having  any  ink  on  it,  I  adopt  the 
exiwdient  of  arranging  an  elevated  first  plastic,  then  resilient  surface 
on  the  impression  cylinder  exactly  corresponding  to  the  picture,  so 
that  during  printing,  the  paper  shall  not  be  pressed  against  those 
I)oilions  of  the  printing  cylinder  which  have  not  been  etched,  thereby 
preventing  any  set  off  of  colour  from  such  non-engraved  portions  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  mode  adopted  of  providing  this  elevated  surface  on  the 
impression  cylinder  is  as  follows : — 

A  number,  usually  five  or  six,  pieces  of  Manilla  or  other  strong 
paper,  is  taken  and  cut  to  the  proper  size.  The  cylinder  is  then 
cleaned  with  a  light  solution  of  lye  or  other  solvent  of  fatty  matter. 
The  pieces  of  paper  are  then  coated  with  strong  glue,  and  adhesively 
fastened  on  to  the  cylinder,  one  on  the  other.  To  maintam  the 
printing  height  and  keep  the  action  even,  each  end  of  the  impres- 
sion cylinder  is  preferably  provided  with  a  bearing  in  the  form  of 
a  ring  or  band  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  impression 
cylinder  at  substantially  the  same  height  as  the  elevated  sur- 
face. This  ring  or  band  may  be  of  paper  or  the  like,  or  metal. 
When  metal  rings  or  bands  are  used  each  of  these  may  advantageously 
be  made  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  be  arranged  to  bo  secured  to  an 
end  of  the  impression  cylinder  by  countersunk  screws,  this  arrange- 
ment allowing  of  adjustment  lieing  made  by  placing  one  or  more 
layers  of  paper  under  the  bands  to  vary  the  height  if  necessary. 

After  the  elevated  surface  has  thus  been  provided  on  the  minres- 
sion  cylinder,  pressure  is  put  on  the  press  and  the  press  started 
running.  The  bearing  bands  at  the  ends  of  the  impression  cylinder 
keep  the  pressure  just  right,  and  the  wet  glued  paper  layers  are 
pressed  down  to  the  exact  thickness  of  the  bands. 

When  the  elevated  paper  surface  is  partly  dry,  the  printing  cylinder 
is  inked  up,  and  the  press  revolved  once  to  print  an  impression  on 
the  elevated  surface.  Now  all  those  portions  of  the  elevated  surface 
outside  of  the  picture,  as  the  margin,  where  it  is  desired  to  leave 
the  paper  clean  upon  which  the  picture  is  to  be  printed,  is  cut 
away.  In  this  manner  an  elevated  surface  is  left  on  the  impression 
cylinder  exactly  corresponding  to  the  picture,  but  not  e.xtending 
beyond  it,  and  in  fact,  depressing  or  removing  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  impression  cylinder  surface.  In  this  manner  when  the 
printing  takes  place,  the  paper  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  printed 
U  not  pressed  against  the  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  printing 
cylinder,  which  are  not  engraved,  and  thus  any  slight  film  of  inlt 
which  may  remain  there  is  not  transferred  to  the  paper. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  elevated  surface  composed  of  ft  P'"'a''»y 
of  super-imposed  layers  of  paper  than  to  employ  a  single  thicJ: 
layer,  as  the  former  arrangement  is  found  to  have  a  longer  life  than 

the  latter.  ..  ,   .u         •  »• 

The  impression  cvlinder  is  twice  the  diameter  of  the  printing 
cylinder,  so  that  the  printing  cylinder  can  have  two  revolution. 
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l>efween  each  printing  operation.  By  the  use  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  cylinder's  and  the  ink,  I  find  that  a  single  colour  can 
be  printed  upon  a  dry  sheet  of  paper  of  dull  or  matte  surface  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  so  that  many  hundreds  of  such  impressions  can 
be  made  in  a  single  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  damp  the  paper, 
nor  to  heat  the  cylinder,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  rub  the  cylinder 
off  by  hand  or  with  a  cloth  as  heretofore.  The  "doctor"  does  not 
injure  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  thus  has  a  very 
long  life. 

The  difference  between  the  picture  produced  by  my  printing  sur- 
face and  that  by  a  halt-tone  intaglio  printing  surface  will  be  more 
or  less  apparent,  but  I  may  state  that  in  the  latter  case  the  ink 
is  of  the  same  density  and  the  tones  produced  by  varying  size  of 
dots,  whereas  with  my  printing  surface  the  various  tones  of  the 
picture  are  produced  by  different  depths  of  ink  varying  from  trans- 
parency to  opacity.     

PHOTO-MECHANICAL    PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for:  — 
Half-Tonk  Printing. — No.   2,069.     Process  or  metliod  of  printing 

half-tone  blocks  on  blotting-paper  or  other  paper  having  a  rough 

surface.     Edward  Douglas  Kendall. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS, 
february   11.— Balham   Camera   Club.        Sec,    E.    Saunders,    110, 

Ramsden  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 
February  11    to    18. — Aberdeen  Photographic   Association.         Sec, 

J.  A.  Brodie,  48a,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 
February  25    to    March     11. — Birmingham     Photographic     Society. 

Entries  close  February  10.     Sec,   T.    Matthews,  60,   Newhall 

Street,  Birmingham. 
February  25  to  March  11. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.    Entries 

close  February  16.     Sec,  J.  C.  McKechnie,  31a.,  Castle  Street, 

Edinburgh. 
March    3    to    18. — Northern    Photographic    Exhibition    (Liverpool). 

Entries  close  February  17.     Sec,  0.  F.  Inston,  25,  South  John 

Street,  Liverpool. 
March  6  to  9. — ^Worthing  Camera  Club.    Entries  close  February  24. 

Sec,  E.  F.  H.  Crouch.  11,  South  Street,  Worthing. 
March  11  to  April  8. — South  London  Photographic  Society.     Entries 

close  February   18.     Sec,   Horace   Wright,   180,   Friern   Road, 

East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 
March   15  to  16. — Bedford  Camera  Club.     Entries  close   March   3. 

Sec,  C.  E.  Craddock,  194,  Castle  Road,  Bedford. 
March   20   to  21. — Folkestone  and   District   Camera   Club.        Sec, 

Hamilton  Smith,  20,  Radnor  Park  Crescent,  Folkestone. 
March  23  to  25. — Beith  and  District  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.     Sec, 

J.  Peat  Millar,  40,  King's  Road,  Beith. 
March  25  to  April  1. — Sunderland  Photographic  Association.     Sec, 

Wm.  E.  Kieffer,  Stirling  Road,  Sunderland. 
March  28  to  April  1.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H. 

Parker,   67,  Wadbrough  Road,   Shcflield. 
March  29  to  April  1. — Bolton   Camera  Club.     Sec,  J.  E.   Button, 

491,  St.  Helens  Road,  Bolton. 
May  8  to  31. — Royal  Photographic  Society.     Latest  date,   carrier, 

April  24;  hand,  April  25.     Sec,  J.  Mcintosh,  35,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
May  12  to  20. — Photographic  Arts  and   Crafts.      Sec,   Arthur   C. 

Brookeg,  25,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Photooraphy  at  the  TuBiN  Exhibition. — A  branch  of  the  British 
■ection  which  is  sure  to  attract  special  attention  is  that  devoted 
to  photography.  The  list  of  firms  taking  part  is  unusually  repre- 
sentative, and  includes,  amongst  others,  the  Autotype  Company, 
Illingworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  Co., 
Houghtons  Ltd.,  the  Platinoty|)e  Company,  Wellington  and  Ward, 
W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Thornton  Pickard,  Hyde  and  Co., 
Campbell  Gray,  Ltd.,  W.  A.  Mansell  and  Co.,  F.  Hollyer,  Walton', 
Edwin  Hadley,  C.  Vandyk,  "  Histed,"  Alfred  Ellis  and 
Walery,  John  W.  Beaufort,  T.  Chidley,  Medrington's,  Ltd. 
Special  Jarrangements  have  been  made  by  which  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Court  of  Photography,  which  will  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  British  section,  will  be  in  many  ways 
distinctive  and  unusually  attractive. 


Patent  Deu)$* 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    i» 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

January  23  to  28:—  * 

PACKiNtt  Dkvick. — No.  1,753.  Packing  device  for  sensitised  photo- 
graphic  materials.     Albert   George  Xepean  Ford. 

Camer.as. — No.  1,756.  Reversing  back  photographic  cameras,  to 
supersede  the  square  detachable  reversing  frame.  WiOiam  Arthur 
Steward. 

Studio  Lamps.— No.  2,033.  Lamps  for  use  in  photographic  studios- 
and  the  like.     Henry  Howell. 

Multi-Colour  Printing.— No.  1,937.  Photography  relating  to 
multi-colour  printing  on  paper  from  colour  record  negatives. 
Edwin  Tranter  Butler. 

Animated  Pictures. — No.  1,877.  Motion  picture  photography  and 
projection.     Albert  Edward  Jackson. 

KiNETOscoPKS. — No.   1,841.     Kinetoscopes.     Thomas  Henry  Blair. 

Cinematograph,s. — No.  2,077.  Re-winding  mechanism  for  cinemato- 
graphic films.     Charles  Sverin  Dickinson. 

CINEM.4T0GRAPH.S.— No.  2,154.  Cinematographs  and  like  optical-pro- 
jection apparatus.  Provincial  Cinematograph  Theatres,  Ltd.,  and 
Ronald  iGrierson. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancer;/    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The   dale  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 
Convention. 
Electrical  Transmission  op  Photographs.— No.  361,  1910  (January 
5,  1911).  This  invention  relates  to  the  electrical  transmission  and  re- 
ception of  signals,  drawing,  photographs,  and  the  like,  an  important 
feature  of  the  present  invention  being  the  use  of  receiving  apparatus 
of  the  oscillograph  type  with  a  wireless  system  of  communication 
between  the  two  stations.     The  thread  or  wire  of  the  oscillograph 
at  the  receiving  station  is  so  situated  relatively  to  a  source  of 
light,    that   the    shadow   cast   by   the   thread   or   wire,   or   by   a 
screen  or  shutter  thereon,  normally  falls  upon  or  passes  through 
an  opening  or  transparent  slit  or  aperture  in  a  box  or  chamber 
containing  material  the  electrical  resistance  of  which  is  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light ;  the  material  employed  is  selenium,  and  is 


connected  through  a  relay  with  a  local  receiving  circuit  comprising 
a  battery  and  a  permanent  recording  apparatus  of  a  kind  that  is 
operated  by  the  electric  current  from  the  battery.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  paper  employed  is  discoloured  by  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  through  it  from  a  stylus  riding  upon  its  surface. 

The  current  conducting  thread  of  the  oscillograph  constitutes 
part  of  the  electrical  receiving  circuit  so  that  every  time  an  electric 
current  passes  through  the  thread,  the  latter,  owjng  to  its  being 
in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  is  displaced  laterally  in  a  known  manner 
and  thereby  permits  the  light,  which  it  previously  obstructed,  to 
pass  through  the  slit  or  aperture  in  the  box  or  chamber  and  fall 
on  to  the  selenium. 

Fig.  1  rejiresents  diagramatically  one  arrangement  for  the  wire- 
less transmission  and  reception  of  a  photograph.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents   a    modified     arrangement    at     the    receiving    station,  the 
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siKruiim  cell  being  dispensed  with  and  replaced  by  a  sheet  of 
sensitised  paper. 

Referring  first  to  Fig.  1,  the  left  hand  part  represents  a  trans- 
mitting station  and  the  right  hand  "part  the  corresponding  receiving 
station.  The  apparatus  at  the  transmitting  station  comprises  the 
battery  A*,  the  electromagnet  A2,  and  the  drum  A,  on  which  is 
mounted  the  print  or  impression  prepared  as  described  in  the 
Specification  of  the  prior  Application  No.  9,518  of  1908.  B  is  the 
arnialuro  of  the  electromagnet  A2  and  carries  a  contact  piece  B' 
which  cooperates  with  another  contact  piece  B2.  The  two  con- 
tact pieces  B',  B2  and  the  armature  B  form  part  of  an  electric 
circuit  which  also  includes  a  Battery  B3  and  the  primary  winding 
B''  of  a  transformer.  The  secondary  winding  C  of  the  transformer 
forms  part  of  an  oscillatory  circuit  C,  connected  in  any  well  known 
way  with  the  transmitting  antenna  C2. 

The  apparatus  at  the  receiving  station  comprises  the  receiving 
antenna  D,  and  the  oscillatory  receiving  circuit  Di,  which  includes 
the  cymoscope  D2.  The  cymoscope  U2  forms  part  of  a  circuit 
including  a  battery  E,  and  the  silver-coated  quartz  thread  or  fibre, 
or  silver  wire,  E>,  of  an  oscillograph,  the  magnet  poles  between 
which  the  wire  passes  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
£2  represents  a  thickened  portion  of  the  thread  or  wire  or  a  small 
screen  attached  thereto.     F  is  a  source  of  light,   the  rays  from 


Fig.  2. 

which  are  focussed  by  a  lens  Fi  on  to  the  portion  £2  of  the  thread 
or  wire  E'.  F2  is  a  second  lens  for  collecting  the  diverging  raya 
that  pass  the  portion  E2  and  for  directing  them  through  a  trans- 
parent window  in  a  light-tight  box  or  chamber  G.  The  rays  pass- 
ing through  the  window  are  directed  by  means  of  the  lens  Gi 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  eeleiiium  cell  J.  This  cell  is  connected 
in  circuit  with  the  battery  Ji  and  relay  K.  The  relay  K  controls 
the  current  in  a  circuit  containing  a  battery  L,  in  metallic  stylus 
L",  and  th«  revolving  receiving  drum  L2,  on  which  is  mounted  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  the  kind  that  is  discoloured  by  the  passage  of  a 
current  through  it  by  way  of  the  stylus  Li.  The  normal  current 
flowing  through  the  relay  K  from  the  battery  Ji  is  insufficient  to 
operate  the  relay  K,  but  every  time  the  thread  or  wire  of  the 
oscillograph  is  displaced  and  the  light  falls  on  the  selenium  plate  J, 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  reduced,  and  the  current  from  the 
battery  Jl  is  then  strong  enough  to  actuate  the  relay  K,  with  the 
result  that  the  circuit  of  the  battery  L  is  closed,  and  a  mark  is 
made  upon  the  paper  of  the  drum  L2. . 

In  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  selenium  cell  is  removed 
and  replaced  by  the  well  known  arrangement  of  a  sheet  of  sensi- 
ti.sed  paper,  which  may  be  ordinary  photographic  paper,  mounted 
on  a  drum  H.  The  drum  H  is  made  to  rotate  and  simultaneously 
move  in  an  axial  direction  at  a  uniform  rate.  Thomas  Thorne 
Baker,  15,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  Cricklewood,  Middlesex. 
ClNKMATOGRAPH  MECHANISM.— \o.  18,088.  1910  (July  29,  1910).  The 
invention  relates  to  an  arrangement  of  a  device  for  automatically 
and  progressively  opening  and  closing  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens 
of  photographic  apparatus  adapted  to  effect  the  progressive 
ap|)earance  of  one  subject  simultaneously  with  the  progressive 
disappearance  of  another  subject  in  combination  with  the  ordinary 
film  moving  mechanism.  R.  W.  Fell,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
l..<mdon,  E.G.,  for  the  Compagnie  Gent-rale  de  Phonographes, 
Cinematographes,  et  Appareils  de  Precision,  98,  rue  de  Riche- 
lieu,  Paris. 


The    following   complete    specification,  etc.,    is    open    to  public 

inspection,  before  acceptajice,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 

\  iKwtNG  Album.— No.    15,347,   of   1910.  Album   for   transparent 

photographs.     Duchenne  and  Forbin. 


Dciu  Crade  Dames. 

(Device).— No.  327,020.  Light-sensitive  plates  and  films,  chemical 
•photographic  developers,  and  photographic  chemicals.  The  firm 
trading  as  Otto  Perutz,  60,  Dachauerstrasse,  Munich,  Germany, 
manufacturers  of  dry   plates.     September  19,   1910. 

I'h.^ros. — N'o.  329,249.  Cinematograph  films  for  exhibition  purposei 
Deutsche  Mutoskop  und  Biograph  Gesellschaft  mit  Beschraenkter 
Haftung.  187-188,  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin,  Ormany,  manufac- 
turers.    December  12,  1910. 


jlnallecta* 

Extracts  from  our  weekly  arid  monthly  contemporaries. 

Preparing    Photographs    for    Colouring. 

Mr.  H.  Cecil  Pelley,  writing  on  the  above  subject  in  "  Photography 
and  Focus  "  for  February  7,  gives  the  following  hints.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  colouring  by  the  use  of  ordinary  water-colour 
paints  has  long  been  supplanted  by  the  introduction  of  aniline  dye 
solutions,  which  are  true  stains,  and  as  such  lend  themselves  better 
to  dilution  and  to  application  in  the  form  of  washes.  These  dyes 
are  now  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  concentrated  solutions  put  up 
in  sets  for  the  convenience  of  photographers,  and  needing  nothing 
beside  dilution. 

The  easiest  prints  to  tint  are  gaslight  or  bromide  prints  on  glossy 
paper,  but  glossy  P.O.P.  will  do  as  well  provided  the  toning  has 
been  carried  far  enough  for  the  image  to  be  a  cold  brown.  If  it 
has  a  pronounced  red  or  purple  tint,  this  will  modify  the  effect  of 
colours  subsequently  put  on  it.  The  print,  whichever  may  be 
selected,  is  fixed,  well  washed,  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  formalin  one 
part,  water  twenty  parts,  for  five  minutes.  It  is  then  rinsed  and 
dried.  When  dry  it  is  ready  for  tinting.  As  the  slightest  greasiness 
of  the  surface  interferes  with  the  application  of  the  colours,  it 
should  not  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but  should  be  handled 
throughout  just  as  sensitive  paper  is  handled.  A  gentle  rub  over  the 
face  of  the  print  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wcwl  moistened  with  very 
dilute  ammonia  (strong  ammonia  one  dram,  water  five  ounces), 
followed  by  a  rinse,  will  sometimes  be  found  advantageous. 

Removing    Films    from    Old    Negatives. 

A  writer  in  "  The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News  " 
for  February  7,  says : — "  There  are  many  methods  of  removing  films 
from  spoilt  negatives,  and  something  new  is  always  cropping  up, 
but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  nothing  so  simple  or  effective 
as  plain  warm  water  (not  hot)  pro2>erly  used.  Most  people  make  two 
mistakes ;  they  do  not  soak  the  negative  long  enough,  and  Ihey 
scrape  the  film  off  with  a  knife.  The  negative  should  be  placed  in 
warm  water  (if  the  water  is  too  hot  the  film  is  melted  instead  of 
softened),  and  left  to  soak  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then  the  film 
must  be  rolled  off.  By  scraping  the  finger  against  the  edge  of  the 
negative,  the  film  is  turned  back  away  from  the  glass,  and  can  then 
be  rolled  off  in  one  piece  with  ease.  With  a  little  practice  this  can 
be  done  without  any  trouble,  and  if,  sometimes,  it  does  not  work 
properly,  a  knife  can  be  used  as  a  last  resource. 


Royal  IssTrrtmoN. — A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Uoyal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  last  (the  6th 
instant),  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Carpmael,  Dr.  W.  S.  Colman,  Mr.  Guy  Ellis, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Fielden,  Dr.  A.  H.  Levy,  Mr.  Basil  Mott,  Mr.  A.  F.  C. 
Pollard,  and  Dr.  N.  Raw  were  elected  members.  The  treasurer 
reported  that  he  had  received  £1,200,  part  of  the  legacy  to  the 
Royal  Institution  of  the  late  Miss  Wolfe,  and  £62  lOs.,  a  portion 
of  "the  legacy  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  E.  Lay  ton.  The  special  thanks 
of  the  members  were  returned  to  Dr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  for  his  dona- 
tion of  £100  to  the  fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Re- 
search at  I>ow  Temperatures.  The  institution  has  recently  received 
a  gift  of  £1,000  from  Dr.  Hugo  Muller.  The  special  thanks  of 
the  members  were  also  returned  to  Dr.  F.  Blumbach  and  Mr. 
H.  N.  Mladentseff  for  an  etched  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  D. 
Mendeleeff,  by  the  Russian  artist  Roondaltseff. 
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Deu)  Books* 


"Die  Bildnis-photographie."     Berlin:  Gustav  Schmidt.     6  Mk. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  the  third  edition  of  the  work  originally 
written  by  the  late  Herr  Fritz  Loescher,  the  text  has  undergone  con- 
siderable revision  by  the  present  "  bearbeiter,"  Herr  Otto  Ewel. 
In  the  introductory  portion  is  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
development  of  photographic  portraiture  from  the  Daguerreotype, 
through  the  stages  of  the  conventional  studio  portrait,  to  that  of  the 
more  individual  work  of  the  present  day.  The  second  portion  deals 
with  the  principles  which  should  guide,  and  the  methods  which  may 
be  used  by,  the  professional  portraitrst.  The  volume  is  very  fully 
illustrated,  not  only  by  examples  illustrating  technical  methods  and 
defects,  but  also  by  a  large  number  of  reproductions  of  portraits  by 
leading  German,  British,  French,  and  American  photographers. 
Those  who  read  German  will  find  much  excellent  instruction  in  the 
text,  while  even  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  German  tongue 
can  hardly  fail  to  derive  much  help  from  the  study  of  the  150  repro- 
ductions. 


"  Tbavelaxd  Exploration-." — A  "  Voyage  of  Discovery  "  in  Greece 
occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the  February  number  of  "  Travel  and 
Exploration  "  (Witherby  and  Son),  though  it  is  not  strictly  an  explora- 
tion article.  But  the  real  exploration  articles  are  those  by  Hesketh 
Prichard  and  "  Zakpho."  Mr.  Prichard  gives  a  vivid  account  of  his 
trials  in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  Labrador  Hinterland.  "  Zakpho  " 
describes  the  almost  unknown  Indian  Fenland  in  the  delightful  travel 
paper  entitled  "The  Meres  of  Sylhet  District."  Motoring  is  not 
perhaps  associated  as  yet  with  exploration,  otherwise  Mr.  W.  W. 
Magee's  account  of  his  motoring  trips  in  the  Philippines  might  be 
so  described.  The  author  of  "The  Tourist's  India"  continues  his 
readable  series  of  papers  on  the  "Show  Cities  of  India,"  and  in 
this  number  gives  a  pleasantly  written  account  of  the  historic 
capital,  Delhi. 

Enoineebing  Abstbacts  StrpPLEiiEST. — Those  who  are  interested 
in  obtaining  a  rapid  glance  over  current  technological  literature  will 
welcome  this  publication  issued  by  the  English  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Technical  Bibliography,  57  and  58,  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C.  It  is  a  fortnightly  publication  containing  references  to 
the  chief  papers  and  articles  in  the  technical  press.  A  large  section 
is  devoted  to  the  graphic  arts,  photography,  process  work,  printing, 
paper-making,  and  bookbinding,  whUst  in  section  V.,  devoted  to 
technical  physics,  optics,  and  other  branches  of  natural  science  bear- 
ing on  photography,  are  likewise  dealt  with  by  the  compilers.  The 
publication  arranges  the  various  papers  under  the  authors'  names, 
giving  references  to  the  place  of  publication,  with,  in  many  cases, 
a  few  words  describing  the  subject-matter  of  the  paper.  It  is 
evident  that  the  compilers  have  carefully  gone  through  the  British 
and  Continental  photographic  press  in  making  their  abstracts,  and 
their  publication  should  be  assured  of  a  welcome  from  those  workers 
who  have  not  the  time  or  opportunity  to  glance  through  all  the 
photographic  periodicals,  but  yet  desire  to  be  informed  of  particular 
papers  likely  to  interest  them. 

"Die  Kinematoobaphie." — A  second  edition  of  this  well-written 
and  illustrated  manual  of  the  cinematograph  by  K.  W.  Wolf-Czapek 
haa  been  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Union  Deutsch&  Verlagsgesell- 
schaft.  The  author  has  revised  many  portions  of  the  work,  pre- 
serving the  quite  practical  nature  of  his  text.  The  volume  is  an 
excellent  practical  guide  to  cinematograph  practice,  not  merely  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  but  for  scientific  and  technical  purposes.  One 
point  in  which  we  feel  bound  to  differ  from  the  author  is  in  his 
criticism  of  the  Smith-Urban  two-colour  process,  the  results  of  which 
he  describes  as  far  inferior  to  that  of  machine-coloured  pictures. 
In  the  case  of  subjects  for  which  it  is  suitable,  those  with  strong 
saturated  colours,  the  Smith-Urban  method  is  surely  much  superior 
to  machine-colouring,  not  only  in  the  fidelity  of  the  colours,  but  in 
the  rendering  of  details.  We  can  only  think  that  Herr  Czapek  has 
not  witnessed  the  projection  of  the  Smith-Urban  pictures  under 
proper  conditions. 


Deu)  JipparatuSt  §c* 


Thk  "  W.\TERLOo  "  Washikg  Taxk. — Messrs.  Houghtons  have  just 
issued  under  this  name  a  washing  tank,  taking  quarter,  5x4,  and 
half -plates,  at  the  price  of  Is.  9d.,  a  moderate  figure  indeed  for  a 
tank  and  rack  strongly  made  of  zinc ;    the  much  smaller  liability 


I 


of  this  metal  to  corrode  when  wet  specially  fits  it  for  washing  and 
racks,  and  purchasers  of  the  "Waterloo"  apparatus  may  be 
confident  that  the  washer  will  outlast  several  made  in  the  cheap  tin- 
plate. 

A  Dahk-Room  Incandescent  IjAUv  Fitting. — A  most  useful  little 
accessory  for  the  photographers  who  have  electric  light  in  their 
homes  and  desire  to  use  an  ordinary  sitting-room  or  bath-room  for 
the  time  being  for  development  purposes,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Houghtons,  Ltd.  It  consists  of  a  ruby  globe,  pro- 
vided with  a  brass  fitting,  which  allows  of  the  globe 
being  attached  to  the  standard  holder  of  an  incandescent 
electric  lamp.  The  globe  is  made  in  such  size  that  it  will  accom- 
modate the  larger  metallic  filament  lamps,  and  the  fitting,  which  is 


known  as  64a,  and  is  sold  at  5s.,  provides  the  simplest  form  of 
dark-room  lamp.  From  a  spectroscopic  test  of  the  light  we  see  that 
the  chemical  rays  are  most  efficiently  cut  out  by  the  glass,  and 
the  lamp  may  thus  be  used  with  confidence  for  the  most  rapid 
descriptions  of  ordinary  plates,  and  with  ordinary  precaution  for 
those  of  the  orthochromatic  variety.  If  preferred,  the  fitting  may 
be  purchased  with  an  orange  globe,  or  this  latter  may  be  supplied 
separately  at  the  price  of  3s.  6d. 


The  Studio,  and  What  to  Do  In  It.— The  publishers,  Messrs. 
lliffe,  of  this  handbook  by  the  late  H.  P.  Robinson,  inform  us 
that  we  were  in  error  in  naming  it  in  a  reply  to  a  correspondent 
as  out  of  print.     The  price  of  the  book  is  2s.  6d.  net. 

The   New  Prismatic  Dixie  Stereoscope. — We  hear  that  appli- 
cation   has   been   made   by   Professor   Pigeon   for   a   certificate   of 
addition  to  his  existing  British  patent,  to  cover  the  new  prismatic 
model  of  the  Dixio  stereoscope,  described  in  an  article  in  our  issue 
of  January  27. 
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roeetings  of  Societies. 


yEETINGa    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Friday,  Fkdruart  10. 
Wutfonl  Photographic  Society.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Eodak,"    W.  F,  Slater. 

Saturday,  February  11. 
Shoffleld  Fboto)o*aphic  Society.    "  lu  London  Streets. "    W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 

HoHDAY,  February   13. 
Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society,    Slide  Competition. 
Bcarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Y.P.U  Prints 
CleTeland  Camera  Ciub.    Y.P.U.  Slides. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    "  Exposure  is  Belatiou  to  Derelopment  "CM 

Cooper. 
Derby  Photographic  Society.    "  Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    A.  Webb. 
United  Stereoscopic  Society.    "  Stans  and  His  Surroundings."      G.  W.  Stannard. 
Shropshire  Camera  Clul).    "  Tramps  Abroad  witli  «  Kodalc."     W,  F.  Slater, 
Caternam  Camera  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
■  Coatbridge  Camera  Ciub.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

Tuesday,  February  1-4. 
Boyal  Photographic  Society.    Annual  General  Meetmg. 
St.  Helens  Camera  Ciub.    *'  Combination  Printing,"    A.  M.  Poole. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.     *'  Bromoil."    Harold  Baker. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Short  Lectures  by  Members.    Nominations  of 

Officers  and  Council. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Dinner. 

Halifax  Camera  Club.    "Leeds  in  the  Old  Days."    A.  Mattison.  \ 

Botherham  Photographic  Society.    "  Flower  Photography  by  Artificial  Light"    S 

Seymour. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    "  Passe  Partout."    C.  H.  Parker. 
Birmingham   Field  National  Club.     "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  kod&k  "    W    F 

Slater. 
Otley  Camera  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

Wedkesbay,  February  15. 
Partick  Camera  Club.    ■•  Old  and  New  Photography,"  Thomas  lUingworth  &  Co 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  Carbon  Printing."    J.  M.  Sellers. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.     "  Flower  Photography.'"    Mrs.  E.  Homan 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.     "  Lantern  Shde  Making."    Mr.  Collyns 
Borongh  Polyteclinic  Photographic  Society.     191U  Aifiliation  Slides. 
Sale  Photograpliic  Society.     Evertoa  C.C.  Folio. 
Coventry  Photographic  Club.    "  Ozobrome."    Eev.  H.  W.  Dick. 
G.E.E.  Mechanics'  Institution,  Stratlord,  Photographic  Section.     "SBOttiuKand 

Elementary  Eetouching."    H.  W.  Bennett  i~       e  uuu 

Balham  Camera  Club.     "Control  in  Development"    C.  W.  Coe. 
Mayers  Green  Society  and  Lit  Society.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W  F 

Slater. 
Croydon  Camera  CInb.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

Thursday,  February  16. 
Midlothian  Photographic  Association.    "  Mounts  and  Mounting."    Dan  Dunlop. 
Batley  and  District  Photographic  Society.    "  Garden  and  Wild  Flower  Photo- 
graphy."   T.  G.  Hibbert 

Camera  Club.    "  History  of  Three  Centuries,  Told  by  Koman  Coins."    S.Nathan. 

M.  D. 
Eodley,  Parsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    "  Seltona."    J.  W. 

Barrens. 
Handsworth   Photographic  Society.     "The  Manufacture  of  Printing-out  Paper." 

/'•  ''■  Taylor  ;  and  a  Demouatrutiou  on  its  Use.    John  Gougli, 
U  dliam  Photographic  Society.    "  A  Holiday  in  North  Devon."    Tom  Taylor, 
ine  button  Photographic  Club.    Members'  Lauteru  Night 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak." 

W.  F.  Slater. 
Nottingham  Camera  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 
Meeti.ng  lield  Tuesday,   February  7,  Dr.   C.   E.   Kenneth  Mees  in 
the  chair. 

The  fixture  for  the  evening  was  a  demonstration  of  primary 
batteries  and  small  electric  lamps  for  the  dark-room  by  Messrs. 
E.  A.  Salt  and  W.  H.  Smith.  A  paper  describing  the  most  advis- 
able forms  of  primary  battery  and  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  used  was  read  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  was  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  diagrams  by  the  aid  of  which  a  very  clear  explanation  was 
afforded  of  the  meaning  of  electrical  quantities,  such  as  voltage, 
amperage,  and  resistance,  and  in  particular  of  the  working  of  Ohm's 
law  in  using  primary  batteries.  The  authors  showed  the  e£Scient 
use  which  could  be  made  of  the  convenient  forms  of  primary 
battery  by  taking  advantage  of  the  small  metallic  filament  lamps 
now  obtainable  from  several  makers.  They  demonstrated  methods 
for  the  home  preparation  of  the  batteries,  and  exhibited  a  variety 
of  dark-room  lamps  specially  devised  for  utilising  this  self-contained 
form  of  electric  light.  They  commended  a  new  form  of  metal 
plate  supplied  by  Mr.  Bamber,  which  provided  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory substitute  for  amalgamated  zinc  and  dispensed  with  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  amalgamation.  On  the  proposition  of  the 
chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  demonstrators  was 
accorded.  The  society  has  arranged  that  the  batteries  and  written 
particulars  of  them  should  remain  at  the  society's  house  for  some 
little  time,  in  order  that  those  interested  in  them  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  them  at  leisure. 


commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence. 

NEW    COMPANIES. 

Arnott  and  Co.  (Leeds),  Lid.— This  company  was  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £12,000  in  £10  shares.  Objects,  to  take  over  the 
business  of  a  photographic  mount  manufacturer,  etc.,  carried  on  l»y 
E.  C.  Arnott  at  Marshall's  Mills,  Holbeck,  Leeds,  as  Amott, 
Halliday,  and  Co.  Signatories  are  to  appoint  the  first  director*. 
Qualification,  £200.  Registered  by  C.  Uoubble,  14,  Serjeants'  Inn, 
E.C,     Private  company, 

Kapklla,  Ltd,— This  company  was  registered  with  a  capital  of 
£2,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  makers 
and  dealers  in  photographic  and  other  lenses,  optical  apparatu«, 
scientific  instruments,  etc.  Registered  by  Waterlow  Bros,  and 
Layton,  Ltd.,  Birchin  Lane,  E.C.     Private" company . 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 

Worthing  Camera  Clib.— 'J'he  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
above  society  will  be  held  from  March  6  to  9,  inclusive,  at  the  Bed- 
ford Hall,  Worthing.  Of  the  five  open  classes,  one  will  be  set  apart 
for  colour  photography — prints,  transparencies,  or  lantern  slides,  by 
any  process.  The  a.wards  will  take  the  form  of  silver-gilt  coronation 
spoons,  and  a  number  of  these  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
judge,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert.  A  gold  medal  will  also  be  awarded  for 
the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition.  Entry  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  E.  F.  H.  Crouch,  11,  South  Street.  Worthing, 
to  whom  these,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  fees,  must  be  returned 
not  later  than  Februaay  24. 

MK.SSR.S.  Foulds  and  Hibberd,  photographers,  of  Seaforth,  Oxton, 
and  Southport,  gave  a  social  and  dance  to  their  employees  and 
friends  last  Saturday,  at  the  Waterloo  Town  Hall.  There  were 
nearly  200  guests  present,  and  an  interesting  programme  by  some 
clever  entertainers  was  arranged,  as  well  as  a  whist  drive  and  dance. 
The  arrangements  were  exceptionally  good.  Amongst  the  guests 
were  Messrs,  Jones  and  Hutchison,  of  Kodak,  Ltd,,  Liverpool,  and 
Mr,  Wahltuch,  of  Gold,  Smith,  and  Co,,  Ltd.,  Manchester.  At  the 
end  of  the  proceedings  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed 
to  the  firm,  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  both 
ivlessrs.  Foulds  and  Hibberd  replied  briefly  and  suitably.  It  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  see  harmonious  relations  between 
employers  and  employees  such  as  evidently  exist  in  this  firm. 

An  Atlas  of  Terrestrial  Reukf. — The  next  International 
Geographical  Congress,  which  will  assemble  in  Rome,  will  be 
invited  to  approve  an  important  scheme  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Emile  Chaix,  of  Geneva,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Frederick 
Bruhnes,  for  the  compilation  of  an  atlas  of  photographic  repre- 
sentations of  terrestrial  relief.  This  will  be  the  first  scheme  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  its  advent  will  be  particularly  gratifying 
to  instructors  of  geography.  At  the  Congress  at  Geneva  in  1908, 
before  which  Professor  Chaix  first  submitted  his  project,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  concert  the  necessary 
measures,  while  a  sub-committee  was  entrusted  with  carrying  out 
the  work.  It  is  proposed  that  the  photographs  be  published  on 
separate  plates  of  quarto  size  (each  of  which  is  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  brief  commentary),  a  map  showing  the  precise  point  of  view, 
and  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  ground.  The  plates 
would  be  issued  in  sets  to  be  classified  either  systematically  or 
regionally. 

Flashught  Press  Photooraphy  in  tiif,  Hocse  of  CoMyoNs. — 
During  the  assembling  of  Parliament  on  Monday  last  one  unusual 
incident  occurred.  Just  about  noon  some  twenty  or  thirty  members 
of  the  Labour  Party  walked  into  the  House  of  Commons  and 
arranged  themselves  in  their  customary  places  below  the  gangway 
on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  Meanwhile  a  photographer 
(of  Messrs.  Barratt's  Press  .\gency,  8,  Salisbury  Court,  E.C.)  whom 
they  had  brought  with  them  fixed  up  a  camera  on  a  tripod  in  the 
gangway  on  the  Opposition  side.  While  he  was  focussing  his  lens 
and  making  sure  that  all  the  party  were  in  the  picture,  the  Labour 
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members  chatted  and  joked  among  themselves.  Mr.  Ran^^ay 
MacDonald  exhorted  the  photographer  to  "hurry  up."  Ihen,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  onlookers— one  policeman  and  a  member  or 
two  showing  visitors  round  the  House— two  flashlight  photographs 
were  taken  of  the  group.  As  the  members  dispersed,  Mr.  Will 
Crooks  raised  a  laugh  by  the  remark,  "  I_  always  said  we  should 
illuminate  the  House  when  we  got  into  it." 

Lantern  Slide  Exhibition.— On  Friday  evening,  January  6,  an 
exhibition,  the  second  of  its  kind,  and  consisting  of  a  group  of 
selected  English  slides  sent  over  by  the  editor  of  the  "British 
Journal  of  Photography,"  was  held  at  the  New  York  Camera  Club. 
The  slides  showed  the'work  of  eighteen  English  camerists,  namely, 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick,  Dr.  C.  Thurstan  Holland,  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Berwick,  Godfrey  Bingley,  Graystone  Bird,  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  T.  G. 
Hibbert,  H.  Holt,  C.  F.  Inston,  J.  Dudley  Johnston,  Fred  Judge, 
Ellis  Kelsey,  S.  G.  Kimber,  H.  T.  Malby,  R.  A.  Malby,  F. 
Nicholson,  J.  J.  Phelps,  James  Shaw,  A.  G.  Thistleton,  F.  G. 
Tryhorn,  C.  E.  Wanless,  J.  R.  Wigfull,  and  R.  Williamson.  The 
notice  of  the  meeting  stated  that  this  set  had  been  circulated  among 
the  clubs  comprising  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied  sets  ever  shown  at  the 
camera  club.  It  was  now  exhibited  the  second  time  at  the  request 
of  many  members.  The  pictures  were  greatly  appreciated, 
and  applause  was  frequent.  Mr.  Beach  announced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  exhibition  that  this  set  had  been  sent  over  for  exhibition 
in  that  country  in  exchange  for  a  similar  American  set  sent  to 
England,  and  was  now  about  to  be  returned.  That  the  set  had 
been  travelling  over  the  whole  United  States  and  into  Canada  (for 
the  past  eighteen  months),  something  over  a  total  of  ten  thousand 
miles,  without  the  breaking  of  a  single  picture.  Mr.  H.  Rowley 
presided  at  the  lantern,  assisted  by  Mr.  Milner.  The  titles  of 
the  pictures  were  announced  by  Mr.  Ed.  Heim.  For  the  first 
lantern  slide  exhibition  of  the  new  year  it  was  voted  a  great  success. 

Bevelling  Mounted  Photographs. — In  reference  to  the  query  on 
page  92  of  last  week's  issue,  Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  22, 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  Ijondon,  W.C.,  send  us  particulars  of  Hamilton's 
mount-cutter  and  beveller,  supplied  by  them  (price  8s.  6d.).  By  its 
aid  the  most  inexperienced  person  can  work  it  with  certainty ;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  merely  push  along  the  bevelled  guide  or  runner, 
and  it  ensures  the  certainty  of  a  correct  and  true  bevel  in  every  cut, 
irrespective  of  its  length.  No  instructions  are  necessary  with  this 
cutter,  beyond  always  to  keep  the  knife  sharp,  and  at  tne  angles 
as  originally  sent  out.  The  knife  can  be  regulated  (by  raising  or 
lowering)  to  cut  any  thickness  cardboard  with  equal  ease,  and  is 
just  the  article,  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt. 

The  Victor  Co.  also  write  us  as  follows  : — "  W'e  have  ceased  to 
make  both  the  No.  1  and  No.  2,  in  favour  of  our  new  mode!,  as 
advertised  in  this  year's  '  B.J.  Almanac,'  at  12s.  6d.  net.  This  new 
model  can  be  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  we  enclose  a  few  samples 
of  six  and  ten-sheet  mounts,  with  various  bevels,  for  your  inspec- 
tion, and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  these  machines,  complete 
with  cutting-board,  for  various  bevels,  at  17s.  6d.  each,  carriage 
paid,  to  order  only." 

Messrs.  Hood  and  Co.  also  write  : — "  W'e  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  your  correspondent,  '  Bevelling,'  the  address  of  Messrs. 
Hampson,  Betteridge,  and  Co.,  2,  Fann  Street,  E.G.,  and  also 
Kamp  and  Co.,  2,  Sandland  Street,  Red  Lion  Street,  W.C,  who 
make  or  are  the  agents  for  a  very  handy  form  of  card-bevelling 
machine  for  bevelling  single  cards  at  a  time.  The  cost  is  some- 
where about  £10  to  £12.  It  needs  rotary  power,  however,  but  it 
is  a  form  of  beveller  which  can  be  very  .strongly  recommended.  A 
quarter-horse  motor  might  possibly  be  big  enough  to  run  it  quite 
well  80  far  as  we  can  judge  from  actual  use." 

Presentation  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Kimber. — A  very  interesting  presen- 
tation took  place  on  Thursday  evening  last  at  the  Bungalow  Cafe, 
when  the  members  of  the  Southampton  Camera  Club  made  a  pre- 
senUtion  to  Councillor  S.  G.  Kimber,  F.R.P.S.,  of  a  Chippendale 
pattern  silver  salver  and  an  album  containing  the  autographs  of 
those  who  sub«cril>ed  to  the  gift,  in  appreciation  of  his  services 
as   secretary   to  the  club   for  the  past  thirteen   years. 

Mr.  Wm.  Burrough  Hill,  F.S.I,  (president  of  the  club),  made  the 
presentation,    and    expressed    the   sorrow    of   the   members    at    Mr. 


Kimber's  resignation.  Mr.  Kimber,  he  said,  had  brought  the  club 
from  what  was  quite  a  small  concern  up  to  the  high  position  it 
now  held  in  the  photographic  world;  in  fact,  Mr.  Kimber  had  been 
the  Camera  Club  itself.  Although  they  were  losing  him  as  secre- 
tary, he  was  working  for  his  fellow-townsmen  in  another  cause. 

Jlessrs.  Trigg  and  Vivian  also  spoke  of  the  progress  the  club  had 
made  during  the  time  that  Mr.   Kimber  had  been  secretary. 

Mr.  Kimber,  in  reply,  said  how  very  grateful  and  pleased  he 
was  to  accept  the  beautiful  salver  and  autograph  album.  No  one 
regretted  his  resignation  more  than  himself,  but  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  to  cari-y  it  on  any  longer,  as  he  had  his  hands 
full  in  other  directions ;  but  his  interest  in  the  club  would  still 
be  the  same  as  ever,  and  he  would  be  only  too  wUling  to  give  his 
help  at  any  time.  He  was  sure  they  had  a  good  substitute  in  Mr. 
C.  M.  Cooper,  as  he  was  a  hard  worker,  and  that  was  what  the 
club  required.  He  thanked  them  all  very  much  indeed  for  their 
kindness,  and  Mrs.  Kimber  and  himself  would  always  value  the 
gifts  most  highly,  especially  the  autograph  album,  which  con- 
tained the  names  of  those  who  had  worked  with  him. 

An  Esperanto  Tabloid  Booklet.— ITie  study  of  Esperanto  is  un- 
doubtedly making  rapid  strides,  and  is  accumulating  a  literature 
of  its  own,  which,  if  it  cannot  vie  with  those  of  the  historic  languages 
of  the  world;  is  yet  full  of  interest,  and  is  daily  becoming  more 
important  from  a  scientific,  commercial,  and  utilitarian  point  of  view. 
Up-to-date  business  firms,  whose  clientele  lies  among  the  educated 
classes  of  aU  nationalities,  are  already  appreciating  its  value  and 
using  it  for  their  announcements  :  for  instance,  a  booklet  has  re- 
cently been  issued  by  an  English  firm  (Burroughs  Wellcome  and 
Co.)  in  Esperanto,  giving  information  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
ducts. The  subjoined  passage  on  "  Tabloid  "  Tea  has  been  abstracted 
from  its  pages,  and,  with  its  English  translation,  serves  to  illustrate 
how  readily  the  two  languages  are  interchangeable. 

'Tabloid'    Teo  estas   tec  sola,  sed  ne   la   tuta 
'  TABLOID'   TEA  is  till   tea,    but  7u>t  ike   mlwle 

folio.    Gi  enhavas  nenioii  krom  pura  teo  de  bona 

leaf.      It    conta-ins    notlting    hut    pure    tea    of  fine  , 

kvalito,    de    kies    folio    oni    jam     forprenis     la 

qutiHty,  the  leaves  of  jrli'(ch  have  been  freed  from  the 

senutiljaon,   t.e.   la   trunketo   kaj    inezripo.      Tial 

useless   2>'^'^tions—the    stent    and    midrib.      therefore 

«i  estas   pli  koncentrif^ita  ol    ordinaraj   teoj,   kaj 
tt    is    more    coiiC'ntrated    than    ordinari/    teas    and 

donas    pll   bonan     kaj     pli     agrablan     trinkajon. 

produces    a    finer    and     more     aijreeable     beve-raye. 

Post    kunpremado    oni    povas    facile    meti    en    la 
It    being   compressed,    one   can    easily    carry    in   the 

poson     sulican     por     la     preparado     de    50    gis 
pocket   siificicnt  for  the  preparation  of  from  50   to 

100  tasoj. 
100  cups. 


Corresponaence* 


*«*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   is   taken  of  communicntions  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*•*   ire  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

THE    R.P.S.    EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  this  letter  since  your 
"  Ex  Cathedra  "  paragraph  of  last  week  distinctly  ofiEers  a  challenge. 
Y"ou  say,  in  speaking  of  the  new  class  for  general  photographs,  "  We 
consider  the  Council  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  new  class,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  will  be  able  to  devise  any 
reasonable  objection  to  it." 

Objection  is  rather  a  strong  word  to  use  in  a  case  such  as  this, 
where  the  proposed  condition  does  not  matter,  one  way  or  the  other ; 
but  it  is  quite  probable  that  many,  like  myself,  will  think  that  the 
new  class  will  serve  no  really  useful  purpose.     That  fact  may  not 
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matter  either.  Yet  as  your  paragraph  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  innovation  of  the  Council's  is  going  to  mark  an  epoch  of 
prosperity  for  the  Society,  let  me  state  my  reasons  for  doubting. 

I  would  ask,  What  is  the  value  of  a  photograph  that  is  neither  pic- 
torial nor  scientific  nor  a  record  :  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  value 
of  a  photograph  pa"  se,  however  technically  perfect?  We  all  know 
that  such  things  as  perfect  photographs  can  be  taken,  are  taken,  and 
will  be  taken,  especially  if  medals  are  to  bo  awarded  for  them.  We 
know,  further,  that  the  real  reason  why  mere  technical  efforts  have 
hitherto  not  had  a  class  in  exhibitions  is  because  in  these  day.s  the 
processes  are  so  simple  and  automatic  that  no  credit  attaches  to  the 
result*  beyond  that  which  we  should  grant  to  ordinary  care  and 
deftness. 

If.  as  I  understand  it,  the  Society  will  accept  and  exhibit  a  photo- 
graph of,  say,  the  Royal  Exchange  in  "  front  elevation  "  and  taken 
in  clear  daylight,  then  whatever  interest  may  attach  to  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  architecture,  archieology,  historical  or  other  associa- 
tions, effect,  environment,  accessories,  or  what  not,  will  have  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  judges,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  thing  almost 
impossible  to  bo  done.  If,  however,  these  considerations  count  in 
the  least,  then  the  new  class  stands  confessed  a  useless  thing. 
The  selecting  committee  will  be  powerless  to  cast  out  such  factors 
from  their  mind  when  it  is  a  case  of  making  a  selection  from  a 
mass  of  works  ten  times  larger  than  they  want.  They  will  claim 
that  their  selection  will  be  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  technical  per- 
fection ;  but  the  answer  to  that  would  be  that  there  are  no  degrees 
of  comparison  in  perfection.  If  a  thing  is  technically  right  and  good 
it  deserves  a  place ;  if  it  is  less  than  that  by  a  hair's-breadth,  it 
must  go.  Xo  discussion  must  be  admitted  from  a  point  of  view 
of  taste,  as  may  be  in  the  pictorial  section.  How,  then,  will  the 
judges  pick  nut  their  favoured  examples  unless  by  a  falsification  of 
the  principle  which  the  new  class  implies? 

Xow  let  us  imagine  a  wailful  of  these  perfect  things  sans  pic- 
torial effect.  What  an  arid  waste!  Where  is  the  public  that  will 
pay  shillings  to  .see  it?  Is  it  possible  that  the  honoured  technicians 
will  stand  about  and  point  to  their  triumphs,  saying,  "  Behold, 
:ilono  I  did  it ;  with  my  fixed-focus  camera  I  myself  pressed  the 
button.  I  myself  did  the  developing  in  a  tank  by  turning  a  handle." 
Photography  that  is  neither  pictorial  nor  scientific  in  its  purport 
is  no  more  than  handwriting  in  a  copy-book.  That  the  R.P.S. 
should,  after  all  these  years,  when  skill  and  knowledge  is  no  longer 
demanded  for  making  photographs,  go  out  of  their  way  to  put  a 
premium  upon  the  kind  of  skill  required  in  following  certain  printed 
directions  is  an  anomaly.  Ita  equivalent  would  be  for  a  learned 
body  like  the  French  Academy  to  award  distinctions  for  handwriting. 
If  there  be  need  at  all  for  any  innovation,  it  eurely  is  a  class  of 
pictorial  photographs,  direct  and  uncontrolled  from  negative  to  print, 
these  to  be  judged  upon  their  combined  merits.  There  is  only  one 
narrow  path  along  which  pictorial  photography  can  go  without 
running  foul  of  some  principle  or  other,  and  that  is  in  the  direction 
of  making  as  good  a  picture  as  possible  by  purely  photographic 
means  When  this  is  done  everybody  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  and  to 
those  who  "  play  the  game "  honestly  the  result  wiU  be  diflScult 
enough  of  achievement  to  merit  praise  and  encouragement. 

F.  C.  Tjxnet. 

[Wo  fear  our  correspondent  overrates  the  ease  of  photography. 
He  appears  to  think  that  a  print  from  a  negative  obtained  by  good 
fortune  of  an  easy  subject  represents  the  whole  craft  of  photo- 
graphy. If  we  understand  aright  the  description  of  the  photo- 
graphs eligible  for  Section  II.,  the  aim  of  the  R.P.S.  is  to  encourage 
the  craft  of  photography,  and  surely  no  one  familiar  with  the 
numberless  ways  and  means  available  in  negative  making  and  print- 
ing will  question  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  of  preservation..  Not 
interest,  but  difficulty  from  the  photographic  standpoint,  will  weigh 
with  the  judges,  and  whether  the  section  will  be  an  arid  waste  of 
"on-pictorial  things — for  that  we  must  wait  and  see. — Eds.  "B.J."] 


THE  R.P.S.    ELECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If,  as  would  appear,  I  have  accidentally  transposed 

'he  names  of  Messrs.   Furley  Lewis  and  Mortimer  in  the  lists  of 

the   members  of   the   above  coouuittees   which  I  communicated  to 


your  last  issue,  I  would  hasten  to  express  my  regret  to  both 
gentlemen. 

The  correction,  however,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  each  com- 
mittee includes  nine  members,  Mr.  Clift  being  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Exhibition  Organising  Committee,  nor  does  it  affect  the  fact 
that,  excluding  Mr.  Furley  I^wis  from  the  one  and  Mr.  MoHime  ■ 
from  the  other,  the  two  committees  are  identical  in  composition.— 
Yours,  etc.,  Docolas  E.voush. 

[We  must  point  out  that  as  Mr.  Clift  was  treasurer,  and  not  an 
ordinary  member  of  council,  there  were  still  twelve  members  of 
council  (not  on  the  committees)  who  should  have  been  quite  capable 
of  giving  consideration  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committees 
and  of  amending  them  if  they  thought  amendment  desirable.— 
Eds.  "B.J."] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— One  seems  to  remember  the  expression  "the  news 
while  it  is  still  news  "  in  connection  with  your  journal.  In  your 
current  issue  you  certainly  justify  it,  for  you  deal  at  length  with 
the  modifications  in  the  programme  of  the  R.P.S.  exhibition,  and 
also  furnish  a  valuable  comment  on  Mr.  Douglas  English's  letter 
with  reference  to  the  resolution  he  proposes  to  move  at  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society's  annual  meeting. 

Having  regard  to  the  nearness  of  the  date  of  the  meeting,  one 
feels  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  indebted  to  you  for  the 
information  thus  given—information  that  members  fnay  well  care- 
fully consider  before  attending  the  meeting.— Yours,  etc., 

„  ,  o    ,^,,  ^  Member  of  the  R.P.S. 

February  8,  1911. 


MARKINGS    IN    TANK    DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Harvey,  re  copper  tanks 
making  marks  on  plates,  I  do  not  think  the  copper  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  trouble.  I  have,  or  have  had,  every  tank  I  know 
of  on  the  market,  and  many  experimental  ones  of  my  own.  I 
have  had  markings  in  zinc,  and  especially  in  German  silver  (plated) 
tanks,  but  I  traced  the  trouble  to  the  nearness  of  the  films 
together,  which  caused  what  I  may  call  sympathetic  action  (the 
marks  on  one  plate  coinciding  with  high-lights  of  plate  facing), 
and  also  ribs  of  backing  (over-thick  ready-backing),  which  had 
not  been  removed. 

Most  tanks  still  have  the  plates  too  near  each  other.  My  copper 
tanks  have  not  this  fault,  and  resulting  negatives  are  always  free 
from  such  markings.  Zinc  mostly  used  for  tanks  is  much  more 
liable  to  action  by  solutions.  W'hy  double  price  should  be  charged 
for  a  tank  in  copper  or  brass  instead  of  zinc  I  know  not.  It  means 
5s.   or  6s.  a  lb.   or  more  for  the  change  of  metals. 

„,     ,  Frank  J.   Lobby. 

Blackman  House,  Canon  Lane,  Chichester. 


MODELS   AND    COSTUMES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — By   way  of   addition  to  your   reply   to  your  corre- 
spondent, R.  B.  Sharpe,  in  last  issue  of  the  "  B.J.,"  I  may  say  that 
costumes  of  all  kinds,  suitable  for  photographic  and  artistic  pur- 
poses, can  be  obtained,  on  hire,  from  the  Artists'  Costume  Supply 
Co.,  40,  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington,  and  the  addresses  and  parti-/ 
culars  of  a  large  number  of  professional  models,  by  inspection  of  the 
register  kept,   for  the  use  of   artists,   at   the  offices  of  the  "Art 
Chronicle,"   33,   Chancery   Lane. — With  compliments,   I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  Drinkwater  Butt,  F.R.P.S. 

Roseneath  Studio,  Cathnor  Road,  W., 
February  4,  1911. 


SUNDAY    WORK    IN    PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIOS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I   have  employea  assistants — male  and   female— and 

they  have  stayed  with  me  for  years.      They  were  engaged  for  six 

days  a  week,  but  they  did  not  get  Sunday  off.     One  clear  weekday 

was  the  holiday,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  appreciated  that  arrange- 
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ment,  for  all  the  places  of  amusement  were  open,  and  they  could 
enjoy  themselves  when  off  duty. 

If  assistants  would  go  for  limitation  of  hours  per  week,  they  would 
get  that,  but  they  will  have  a  struggle  if  they  try  to  coerce 
employers  into  closing  on  Sundays.  Have  assistants  ever  considered 
how  many  would  be  discharged,  no  work  for  them  to  do,  if  Sunday 
closing  came  into  force? — Yours  truly, 

Thihty  Years  a  Photographer. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Seeing  Mr.  H.  Roe  MciMahon  has  written  the  second 
letter  on  Sunday  work,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  the  same  privilege? 
Mr.  H.  Roe  McMahon's  letters  are  very  amusing.  In  his  first 
letter,  December  9,  he  commences  by  attacking  high-class  photo- 
graphers, saying  they  know  the  cheap  photographers  are  taking 
their  trade,  describing  his  trade  as  such.  Then  he  states  they 
need  not  howl,  as  his  customers  would  never  think  j)f  going  to  their 
studios.  Then  why,  Mr.  H.  Roe  M.,  your  bombastic  remarks 
about  them?  "They  ain't  a-done  you  any  harm,"  and  they  don't 
open  Sundays. 

Then  Mr.  M.  accuses  "  Clapham  "  and  myself  as  simply  writing 
for  self-preservation,  ending  his  remarks  by  stating  a  certain  class 
are  his  customers,  and  he  intends  to  retain  them  (I  suppose  that 
is  not  self-preservation  this  time).  Then  Mr.  M.  takes  a  plunge 
into  theology,  and  tells  us  "  Sunday  is  not  Sunday  at  all."  Now, 
unfortunately,  my  theology  is  very  limited,  and  I  would  not  for 
one  minute  attempt  to  match  it  against  Mr.  McMahon's ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  stated  that  every  seventh  day  mankind  should  rest 
from  their  labours,  which,  I  understand,  is  a  command  given  by 
our  Creator,  which  command  is  good  for  soul  and  body.  But 
maybe  Mr.  McMahon  knows  best.  Now,  sir,  for  Mr.  McJIahon's 
knowledge ;  and  to  keep  him  from  jumping  to  further  conclusions, 
I  am  in  a  cheap,  middle-class  trade — postcards  2s.  per  dozen,  etc. 
I  have  three  studios,  all  the  same  class  of  work.  One  studio  is 
open  Sundays  from  2  to  4 ;  my  manager  especially  asked  for  it, 
because  another  photographer  doing  the  same  class  work  had  opened 
Sundays.  Now,  we  get  more  sitters  on  Sunday  than  any  other 
three  days  in  this  studio,  so,  you  see,  I  am  prepared  to  give  up 
my  Sunday  sitters  for  the  sake  of  principle.  But  although  we 
get  a  rush  on  Sundays  during  the  twelve  months,  we  do  no  more 
work  than  we  did  before  either  studio  was  open  Sundays,  which 
proves  that  customers  will  come  in  the  week  if  they  know  all 
studios  are  closed  Sundays. 

However  Mr.   McJIahon  could  have  read  the  correspondence  in 
the  "  B.J."  from  December  2  up  till  now  and  formed  the  conclu- 
sion  he  has   done  is   past  my  comprehension.      It  has  been   shown 
plainly  that  sitters  will  come  in  the  week  if  Sunday  indulgence  is 
not    open    to    them.      This    has    been    shown    by    "  Professional," 
January  6,   "  Reid  Bros.,"   January  13,   and  others.     Then   it  has 
been    shown    how    very    unfair    it    is    to    assistants    by  W.   Coles, 
January  6,  "  Nimrod,"  January  13,  and  nearly  all  the  others,  which 
Mr.  McMahon  admits  ;  and  yet  he  has  got  the  audacity  to  write 
his   second   letter  and   to   say   there  has   been  no   serious   argument 
that   Sunday  work  should  be   discontinued.      If   he  had  said  there 
had  been  no  argument  for  Sunday  work,   he  would  not  have  been 
far   wrong.      Take    the    case    of    "  Manager,"    December    16.       His 
studio  is  closed  by  one  o'clock  p.m.,  when  most  other  studios  are 
opening.     But   "  Manager  "   is  prepared   to   support   Sunday   closing 
if  it  does  not  interfere  with  his  arrangements — i.e.,  studios  closed 
by  one  o'clock.     Then  take  the  sand-grown  argument,  "Blackpool," 
December  30.     His  customers,  he  states,  are  seaside  visitors,  nothing 
to  do  but  kill  time  with  pleasure,  yet,  he  says,   "  when  they  have 
their  Sunday  best."     He  also  states  sitters  come  on  Thursdays  (I 
am    surprised !),    and    they    occupy    the   next   Sunday   packing    and 
sending  the  Thursday's  sitters'  photographs.     I  suppose  they  only 
get  sitters  Thursdays  and  Sundays.     Fine  argument  that.     A  little 
wind,  and  the  sand-grown  argument  totters.     I  think  if  anyone  had 
read  the  correspondence  about  Sunday  trading  with  an  open  mind 
they  would  say  the  argument  was  against  it.     I  hope  some  members 
of  the  P. P. A.   will  note  all  the  correspondence,   and  at  their  next 
meeting  see  if  a  petition  can  be  signed,  the  same  as  our  Scottish 
Association   Aos   done,   and   sent  to  the   Home  Secretary.     May  it 
never   be   said   photography   was   the  first   trade   to   bring   about 
universal  Sunday  work. — Yours  truly,  y;  j_  g 


Jln$u)er$  to  Corresponaents* 


%•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."    Inattention   to  this  ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*••  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,   W.C. 

\'  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  'Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Uegisteeed  : 

E.  C.  Houifhton.  31,  Tudor  Koad,  Leicester.  Photofiraph  of  St.  Barnabas  Church, 
Schools  and  Vicarage,  Leicentrr. 

W.  Sullivan,  Victoria  Boad,  Stanfordle- Hope,  Essex.  Photograph  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
TitiW'  rth  of  Stanford-lt-Uope,  aged  IW  yrars. 

J.  T.  Eltringbam,  23,  Portsmouth  Road,"  Woolston,  Southampton.  Two  Photo- 
graphs of  Privatei  Smith  nd  Riiss.  R.A.M.C.,  described  as  -The  Long  ani 
Short,"  at  Royal  Victoiia  Hospital,  Nitley. 

Constant  Re.4der. — All  the  firms  you  mention  are  thoroughly  reli- 
able, and  we  advise  you  to  state  your  requiiements  to  them  very 
clearly  and  take  their  advice. 
AsHFORD  Tripod. — Can  you  give  us  the  address  of  the  maker  of 
Ashford's  patent  camera  stand  ? — Daviks  and  Thornton. 
179,   Aston   Road,  Birmingham. 
R.   P.   S. — What  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ? — Bromona. 

Apply  to  the  secretary,  35,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C,  for 
a  form  of  nomination. 
)A  Sufferer. — We  "should  say  you  are  under  no  liability  to  pay  any- 
thing.    Y'our  offer  appears   to  have   been   made   on  the  condition 
that  the  youth   would   come  as   improver,   if   satisfactory.      If  he 
now  repudiates  the  terms  offered  we  cannot  see  that  you  are  bound 
to  pay  him  anything. 
Puzzled  Pro. — (1)  We  should  say  certainly,  you  can.     (2  to  5)  As 
regards  the  signature  facsimile,  the  agreement,  we  think,  implies 
the  right  to  use  any  advantages  accruing  from  the  name,  and  we 
think   you  would   fail   in  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  party  of  the 
use  of  the   facsimile  on  the  premises,  mounts,  etc. 
Burnisher. — Will  you  please  give  me  the  name  of  a  firm  tbat  I 
can  send  my  burnisher  to  be  overhauled?     It  has  not  worked  at 
all  well   lately.     Cannot  get  a  proper   i^olish.     It  is   a  Globe.— 
G.  Austin. 
Alfred  B.  Allen.  20,  Endell  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Mirrors. — Would   you  be  good   enough  to  state  in  your  next  the 
address   where  I  may    apply   for    mirrors  silvered    on   surface,   in 
quantities,    small    sizes,    similar   to    those    usually  fitted    to    reflex 
cameras  ? — Daylight. 

M.  A.  Petitjean,  50.  Fonthill  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  London,  N. 
Amidol  Stain. — Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  removing  or  pre- 
venting  amidol   developer   stains   upon   the    hands    and   nails? — 
Edward  Grafton. 

We  know  of  no  way  of  removing  amidol  stain  quickly.  It  is 
a  most  persistent  stain,  but  will  wear  ofif  in  a  week.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  either  use  finger-stalls  or  else  keep  your 
fingers  out  of  the  developer. 
Carborundum  Powder. — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  say  where 
the  carborundum  powder  mentioned  in  your  last  issue  can  be  pur- 
chased.    Local  shops  know  nothing  of   it. — R.   L. 

We  should  have  thought  that  any  ironmonger's  or  tool  shop 
would  stock  it,  but  if  you  cannot  obtain  it  in  Derby  write  to| 
George  Adams,  77  Jtnd  78,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  Ask  for  tl 
finest  powder  if  you  want  it  for  grinding  glass. 
Paraffin  Paint. — In  your  issue  of  November  25,  1910,  appeared 
article,  called  "  Running  a  Studio  Rightly,"  by  an  Americi 
The  writer  advises  the  making  of    wooden    dishes   painted    w: 
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ttwo  coats  of  paraAin  paint  to  make  them  water-tight.  Could  you 
tell  me  how  to  make  or  mix  this  paint? — E.  E.  H. 

We  can  ooly  suggest  that  the  writer  meant  melted  paraffin  wax, 
applied  with  a  brush.  This  serves  the  purpose  well,  but  it 
should  lie  well  worked  iiito.the  .wood  by  running  a  small,  warm 
smoothing  iron  over  it. 

■  J.  M. — You  COM  use  the  attachment  on  a  twin-lens  camera,  pro- 
vided the  latter  racks  in  sufficiently  close.  This,  because  the 
attachment  shortens  the  focus  of  the  lens  somewhat.  But  you 
must  recollect  that  these  supplementary  lenses  are  sold  at  a  low 
price,  and  are  liable  to  differ  slightly  in  focal  length ;  any  differ- 
ence affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  with  a  twin-lens. 
Their  use,  therefore,  requires  care,  and  on  the  whole  we  should 
advise  yoxi  to  use  the  lenses  as  they  are,  or  obtain  a  pair  of  the 
required   larger  apertjre. 

■Photographs  or  the  Kixo. — Would  you  kindly  answer  me  through 
the  "  Correspondents'  "  column  : — I  understand  that  a  photograph 
of  the  King  is  not  copyright,  and  that  a  photograph  cannot  be  copy- 
righted, as  every  subject  has  an  interest  in  their  King.     Is  this 

so? — Ax   ISQUIREH. 

Certainly  not.  Photographs  of  the  King  (except  those  taken 
for  his  Majesty's  private  purposes)  are  the  copyright  of  the  photo- 
grapher to  whom  the  King  grants  the  sitting.  Your  surmise  is  not 
uncommon,  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
:  Shutter  Exposurks. — We  are  using,  say,  plates,  speed  500  H.  and 
D.  Do  you  think  we  should  obtain  as  fully  exposed  plates  with 
the  "Multi-Speed"  shutter  as  we  should  with  the  focal-plane 
shutter,  both,  of  course,  working  at  the  same  speed? — D.^lton. 

From  our  experience  of  the  "  Multi^Speed  "  shutter,  we  should 
say  the  efficiency  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  focal-plane.  Indeed, 
without  being  able  to  give  a  theory  of  it,  some  exposures  made 
with  the  "Multi-Speed"  have  yielded  results  which  are  better,  as 
regards  exposure,  than  those  -with  a  focal-plane. 

IjLEAcn-otjT  Patkr. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  let 
me  know,  through  the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  the  name 
of  a  firm  who  supplies  a  paper  for  producing  colour  photographs 
by  the  bleach-out  process  (Utocolor  paper,  from  J.  H.  Smith). 
Could  you  recommend  me  a  good  book  on  this  method  ? — Victor 
Lenander. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  paper  is  not  on  the  market.  Y^ou  will 
find  the  latest  information  on  the  subject  in  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Smith  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  printed 
in  our  issue  of  May  6,  1910. 

"Bl.\ckexing  Wood. — (1)  Please  give  simple  instructions  for  dead 
black  on  wood,  as  on  inside  of  camera  fittings.  (2)  For  shiny 
black,  as  on  outside  of  same.  (3)  Are  commercial  spirit  stains 
and  stain  variiishes  to  be  recommended? — Varxish. 

(1  and  2)  We  cannot  recommend  any  better  or  simpler  methods 
than  those  given  on  page  495  of  "Almanac"  for  1911.  Possibly 
you  have  missed  these.  ]3)  Ebony  varnish  stain  will  give  a  good 
finish  to  outsu'i'  work  if  you  put  on  two  or  three  very  smooth 
coats,  and  finish  with  French  polish.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
stain  that  gives  a  gocfd  dead  black. 

'Reproduction  Fee. — Having  tiad  photograph  of  a  public  man  in 
the  London  press,  and  received  £2  2s.  for  a  front  page,  and 
£1  Is.  for  full  inside  page,  in  fees,  can  I  demand  half -fees  if 
same  picture  is  reproduced  again,  as  the  public  man  in  question 
will  come  into  prominence  again  shortly  ? — Veritas, 

There  is  no  custom  that  the  fee  for  a  second  or  subsequent  use 

should  be  a  half  of  that  paid  in  the  first  instance.     It  is  usually 

the    full   amount.     Presuming   that  you   have   granted   the   right 

to  reproduce  for  one  issue  only,  the  paper  has  no  right  whatever 

'    to  make  further  use  of  the  portrait. 

.ii.N"TEN.siKiER  FOR  Platixotyi-e  NEGATIVES. — May  I  ask  if  you  can 
kindly  recommend  a  good  intensifier,  suitable  for  negatives  that 
have  to  be  used  in  platinotype  printing?  The  few  negatives  that 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  intensify,  using  mercury,  I  have 
found  give  prints  of  a  greyer  tone  than  those  from  unintensified, 
and  I  find  that  varnishing  the  plate  does  not  tend  to  mend 
matters.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  give  me  particulars  of  a 
^suitable  one  for  negatives  for  platinum,  work. — W.  G.   B. 

The  -chromium  intensifier,  used  twice  iii  succession  if  necessary, 


should    answer   your   purpose.     See    {ormnlie    and    dirertionn    on 

page  744  of  the  "Almanac." 

Repk.\tisg  Back.— I  have  a  half-plat«  camera,  and  I  should  like  to 
know,  through  the  "B.J."  (to  which  I  am  a  subscriber),  where 
I  could  obtain  a  repeating  back  for  same  that  I  could  use  for 
taking  four  midgets  on  a  quarter-plate?  When  taking  a  number 
of  midgets  on  one  plate,  please  describe  how  they  are  printed  ono 
dozen  in  a  strip.  Has  the  negative  to  be  cut  and  each  one  printed 
from,  separately  ?  Where  could  I  obtain  a  printing  machine  suitable 
for  this  work?— Not  a  I»BorEssioxAL. 

Stat«  your  requirements  to  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146.  Charing 
Cross  Road,  London,  W.C,  or  to  J.  Billclifif,  Richmond  Street, 
JIanchester,  S.W.  Either  can  supply  the  repeating  back  and 
printing  fram«  for  use  with  it. 

Studio  Acbttlenb  Light.— I  am  shortly  erecting  a  photographic 
studio.  Could  you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  take  photographs 
by  acetylene  light  in  same?  I  can  get  a  supply  of  gas  from  a 
fifteen-light  plant  direct  to  the  studio?  If  so,  could  you  inform 
ma  of  the  best  arrangement  of  burners? — Devonis. 

A  battery  of  acetylene  burners  will  answer  fairly  well  for 
single  portraits.  Its  drawback  is  that  it  gives  out  a  great  deal 
of  heat.  If  you  have  gas,  we  should  think  you  would  do  better 
with  a  battery  of  inverted  mantles,  such  as  that  just  introduced 
by  Howellite  Burners,  Ltd.,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C.  But  if  you 
require  an  acetylene  outfit,  write  to  R.  J.  Moss,  98,  Snow  Hill 
Birmingham.  ' 

Flattenixg  Celluloids.— I  bought  some  years  ago  some  holders 
for  5  X  7  plates  from  the  Kodak  Company,  which  had  celluloid 
shutters.  These  have  unfortunately  warped  very  badly,  so  that 
the  centre  came  outward  or  inward,  as  the  case  "may  be,'  and  the 
edges  fitted,  or,  rather,  fit  now,  very  loosely  in  the  grooves 
around,  and  let  light  filter  on  the  plates  on  the  corners,  extend- 
ing sometimes  all  along  the  side  or  bottom.  Do  you  know  of  a 
way  to  flatten  these  celluloids  once  more?  And  how  is  it  done?— 
A.    Levy. 

We  have  often  put  such  shutters  right  by  simply  warming  them, 
then  laying  them  on  a  flat  surface  and  passing  a  roller  over  them. 
A  roller  squeegee  will  serve,  and  you  must  keep  on  warming  and 
rolling  in  all  directions,  and  on  both  sides,  until  the  flatness. is 
restored. 

\  ARious. — (1)  Is  there  any  way  of  mounting  a  print  on  anything 
so  that  it  could  be  copied  without  showing  grain?  Sometimes 
I  like  to  get  a  little  handwork  put  on,  which  I  don't  think  is  so 
well  done  on  a  glazed  print.  (2)  I  have  about  twelve  prints, 
30  by  6  inches,  which  I  would  like  to  mount  as  nicely  as  possible. 
Do  you  know  anyone  that  would  prepare  a  few  mounts  with,  say, 
a  plate-mark  on  them  ?  (3)  Do  you  know  anyone  in  London  who 
would  re-paint  a  background? — Via. 

(1)  If  the  nature  of  the  handwork  permits,  you  can  mount  in 
contact  with  glass  as  when  glazing,  but  we  think  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  use  a  semi-matt  paper,  which  will  take  working  up 
better,  and  is  even  more  suitable  than  a  glossy  paper  for  copying. 
(2)  Better  ask  Messrs.  Butcher,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue, 
London,  E.C.  (3)  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  22,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  or 
the  Tress  Company,  4,  Rathbone  Place,  London,   W.C. 

Studio. — I  have  a  room  offered  me  for  a  studio,  35ft.  long  by 
14ft.  wide,  with  a  large  window  18ft.  by  6ft.  high,  and  about 
3ft.  from  floor.  The  window  faces  south.  Could  good  pictures 
be  produced  in  such  a  studio,  with  suitable  reflectors  on  shadow 
side?  What  kind  of  curtains  would  be  best?  Would  the  sun 
in   summer  be  insurmountable? — Doubtful. 

We  think  that  you  should  be  able  to  do  good  work  in  the  room 
you  describe,  although  the  light  is  hardly  high  enough  for  stand- 
ing figures  and  groups.  We  should  recommend  very  thin  white 
jaconet  or  nainsook  blinds  or  curtains,  which  could  be  drawn 
entirely  over  the  glass  when  the  sun  was  on  the  window,  with  a 
set  of  dark  green  blinds  on  spring  rollers,  to  pull  upwards,  so 
that  any  portion  could  be  obscured.  With  these  and  a  good  head 
screen  you  would  have  the  light  under  Control.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  strongly  recommend  you  to  install  an  electric  arc  lamp, 
when  ydu  will  be  as  well  off  as  with  the  best  daylight,  which, 
of  course,  you  would  use  for  economy's  sake  whenever  poissible. 
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Prices  for  Outdoor  Work. — I  was  requested  to  attend  and  photo- 
graph, seven  miles  {roni  my  premises.  There  were  several  different 
subjects  to  take,  and  in  all  about  thirty  negatives  were  made, 
size  8i  X  6i,  and  smaller.  Proofs  were  submitted  and  prints 
ordered  from  fourteen  negatives,  and  the  number  of  prints  were 
twenty -seven  in  all.     My  charges  are  based  on  the  following  :  — ■ 

For  the  first  nine  prints.  8i  x  6i,  from  nine  different 

negatives,   at  10s.  6d £4  14  6 

Eleven  reprints,  at  3s.   6d 1  18  6 

For  first  five  prints  from  five  different  negatives,  5i 

X  3i     : 15  0 

For  one  reprint,  5i  x  Si,  one  reprint,  5i  x  2^  0    2  6 

Travelling   expenses,  actual  outlay      0  15  0 

£8  15    6 
Do  you  consider  the  charge  unreasonable  ?    I  was  about  five  hours 
away  from  business.     These  are  my  usual  charges,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  this  matter  to  the  County  Court.     If  you  consider 
it  high  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  your  reply. — Inquirkr. 

The  prices  are  reasonable  for  such  outdoor  work,  presuming 
the  work  is  good  and  the  subjects  of  the  fourteen  negatives  all 
different. 
CiiEANTNG  Lkxs  Mottnt. — I  have  a  large  portrait  lens,  brasswork 
of  which  has  become  rather  rusty.  What  do  you  think  of  apply- 
ing "  Galvanit,"  either  tin  or  silver,  to  it,  and  how  could  I  remove 
all  lacquer  in  order  to  do  so?  Or  could  you  recommend  a  better 
way  to  improve  its  appearance? — Veteran. 

To  get  off  the  lacquer,  dissolve  some  caustic  soda  or  potash  in 
methylated  spirit,  and  apjily  with  a  brush  to  the  lens  mount, 
scrubbing  hard  and  rinsing  under  the  tap.  Then  clean  well  with 
leather  and  some  polishing  powder,  whiting,  or  fine  knife  polish. 
Globe  polish  will  serve  well,  but  afterwards  the  mount  must  be 
well  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  to  remove  all  grease.  You  can 
then  either  use  "  Galvanit  "  or  re-lacquer  with  shellac  solution.  In 
the  latter  case,  make  up  a  solution  of  shellac  in  methylated  spirit 
and  apply  with  a  brush  afterwards,  heating  to  clear  the  varnish. 
Ordinary  negative  varnish  will  serve  very  well.  If  you  use 
"  Galvanit,"  we  should  recommend  tin ;  you  can  then  finish  with 
nickel  if  you  like.  Tin  alone  will,  however,  make  a  very  good 
finish,  and  it  goes  on  verj"  rapidly,  and  soon  produces  a  thick 
coating,  that  will  stand  a  lot  of  wear  and  looks  well.  Silver  and 
nickel  both  go  on  slowly,  and  it  takes  some  time  and  many  repe- 
titions to  get  a  good  coating.  The  nickel  finally  wants  polishing 
with  rouge. 
Studio. — A  studio  is  shortly  to  be  built  for  me  with  a  direct  north 
light.  Length,  about  26  ft.,  by  about  14  ft.  wide.  To  the  centre 
of  roof,  what  height  do  you  advise  ?  Also  the  length  and  width 
of  too  and  side  light,  and  depth  of  side  light  and  blank  space 
xo  the  floor  ?  Further,  what  kind  of  material  for  curtains  for 
top  and  side  light?  And  in  fixing  same,  would  you  have  them 
to  run  across  the  width  of  studio,  or  to  run  along  the  length  of 
studio,  say,  in  about  2  yards  by  1  yard  wide  ? — CuBlous. 

For  a  studio  of  the  dimensions  you  give,  we  think  that  a  height 
of  12  ft.  to  the  ridge  and  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  to  the  eaves  will  be  found 
most  useful.  The  side  light  may  commence  anywhere  above  2  ft. 
from  the  floor  :  about  4  ft.  at  each  end  of  the  studio  should 
be  opaque,  and  all  the  remainder  glazed.  This  may  seem  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  light,  but  it  is  easily  shut  out  when  not 
required.  Two  sets  of  spring  roller  blinds,  dark  blue  and  white, 
are  usually  fitted,  so  that  any  part  of  the  light  may  be  wholly 
OP  partially  obscured,  the  top  blinds  running  from  the  ridge  to 
the  eaves  and  the  sidfe  ones  running  upwards  from  the  bottom  of 
the  side  windows.  The  blinds  should  not  be  too  wide,  or  it 
will  be  difficult  to  secure  exactly  the  desired  lighting;  40  in.  to 
44  in.  will  be  ample.  A  simpler  system  of  controlling  the  light 
consists  of  having,  say,  three  pairs  of  wires  stretched  from  end 
to  end  of  the  studio  and  hanging  loose  curtains  festoon-wise  upon 
them,  two  sets  of  dark  green  sateen  and  white  nainsook  being 
fitted  on  the  same  wires,  the  white  being  in  the  centre.  These 
are  easily  manipulated,  with  the  help  of  a  long  bambooj  by  the 
operator,  and  give  more  control  of  the  lighting  with  less'  trouble 
than  roller  blinds.  They  can  also  be  removed  and  replaced  very 
easily  when  they  require  cleaning.  The  side  blinds  should  be 
on  brass  rods,  in  two  sections,  one  rod  being  about  4  ft.  from 
.the  floor,  and  the  other  at  the  eaves.     Care  must  be  faken  that 


all  the  blinds,  whichever  system  is  adopted,  have  plenty  of  over- 
lap, or  much  trouble  will  be  given  in  blocking  out  undesired 
streaks  of  light. 
Postcards. — (1)  By  what  method  is  design  produced  on  enclosed 
postcard,  and  can  the  tone  be  matched  in  the  sulphide  bath? 
Please  give  details.  (2)  How  is  the  small  lettering  done  on  post- 
cards, say  the  name  of  places,  etc.,  which  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  transferred  from  letterpiess  printed  matter?  Is  there  some 
way  or  other  of  transferring  as  mentioned?  (5)  Are  there  any 
firms  who  make  designs  for  wholesale  postcard  houses?  If  so, 
please  name.  (4)  Do  the  large  producers  of  postcards  print  same 
singly  or  are  they  done,  say,  in  strips  or  lengths,  and  then  cut 
up?  Will  you  please  give  names  of  makers  of  machines?  (5) 
Is  there  any  mechanical  appliance  on  the  market  for  developing 
and  washing  postcards  rapidly,  or  are  they  done  by  hand?  Please 
give  me  an  idea  as  to  working  methods  for  rapid  production. — 
Postcard  Machine. 

(1)  The  design  is  prepared  by  arranging  artificial  (or  natural) 
flowers  around  the  photograph  of  the  animals,  the  white  scroll 
being  first  put  in  on  the  latter.  The  scroll  work  above  is  affixed 
and  photographed  at  the  same  time,  as  may  also  be  the  lettering 
below,  altliough  this  latter  may  be  put  in  on  the  negative.  The 
card  you  send  is  the  ordinary  toned  bromide,  done,  we  should 
say,  by  the  hypo-alum  process,  though  similar  results  are  obtain- 
able by  the  two-bath  sulphide  method.  (2)  Yes,  the  lettering  is 
set  up  in  type,  a  negative  made  on  a  photo-mechanical  plate. 
and  the  piece  of  this  latter  transferred  by  stripping  to  the  land- 
scape negative,  a  portion  of  the  film  of  the  latter  being,  if  neces- 
sary, cut  away  to  receive  it.  (5)  The  only  advertised  offer  of  such 
work  that  we  can  recollect  seeing  is  that  of  Messrs.  Hood,  Ltd.. 
page  335  of  the  "Almanac."  (4)  The  cards  are  printed  from 
twelve  or  twenty  negatives  at  a  time  on  the  uncut  roll  cf  sensi- 
tive bromide.  The  negatives  are  evened  up  with  tissue  paper, 
etc.,  so  as  to  print  equally.  One  maker  of  machines  is  Ellis 
Graber,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Y'ou  will  see  his  announcement  on 
page  1282  of  the  "Almanac."  The  larger  installations  are  sup- 
plied by  engineers  such  as  Scott  and  Co.,  3,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheap- 
side,  London,  and  Aug.  Koebig,  Radebeul,  Dresden,  Germany. 
(5)  The  makers  named  under  (4)  supply  plant  for  production  on 
the  largest  scale  :  for  more  moderate  editions  (printing  from  one,  or 
at  most  four,  negatives  at  a  time),  you  can  choose  between  a 
large  number  of  printing  machines.  For  these  we  can  best  refer 
you  to  our  issue  of  February  11,  1910,  in  which  every  appliance 
then  on  the  market  is  described. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  open  exhibition 
of  the  above  society  will  be  held,  from  February  25  to  March  11,  in 
the  society's  hall,  38,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh.  The  judges  will  be 
Messrs.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  W.  Marshall  Brown,  A.R.S.A., 
and  Arch.  Cochrane,  and  the  society  medal  will  be  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  award.  One  of  the  four  classes  will  be  set  apart  for 
photographs  in  colour  by  any  process.  The  latest  date  for  receiving 
entries  is  February  16,  on  or  before  which  date  forms,  duly  filled  in, 
and  accompanied  by  the  necessary  entrance  fees,  must  reach  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  McKcchnie,  31a,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  from 
whr'-n  also  the  entiy  forms  and  full  particulars  may  lie  obtained. 

•,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Ulocfc.s  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  o/  the  Publixlierst,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  vnthovt  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  t/if'  pnper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  fourth  annual  Colonial  and  Foreign  issue  of  the  "  B.J." 
will  be  published  on  Jlarch  31.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  parti- 
culars given  on  Supplement  pages  4  and  5  of  the  advertisement 
portion  of  this  week's  number. 

The  Ijondon  Secession,  a  newly  formed  body  of  "  pictorial  photo- 
graphers," will  hold  its  first  exhibition  on  May  10  next.     (P.  131.) 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  li.P.S.  on  Tuesday  last 
Ijord  Redesdale  was  elected  to  the  presidency  for  the  second  year. 
The  names  of  the  other  officers  for  1911  will  be  found  on  page  128. 

Some  of  the  directions  in  which  the  craft  of  photography  may 
provide  interesting  exhibits  in  Section  II.  of  the  forthcoming 
R.P.S.  exhtbition  are  mentioned  in  an  article  on  page  115. 

In  a  recent  address  before  an  American  college  Mr.  G.  W. 
Harris,  president  of  the  P. A.  of  America,  described  in  detail  a 
syst«m  of  analysing  the  business  of  a  studio  in  such  a.  w'ay  as 
to  bring  out  clearly  the  state  of  work  in  hand  at  a  given  time  and 
the  directions  in  which  the  business  of  the  studio  might  be 
improved  or  extended.     {P.   116.) 

The  supply  of  a  complete  framed  portrait  of  tast-cful  appearance 
is  one  which  professional  photographers  might  consider  with  profit. 

(P-  113.)  .  ... 

A  time-saving  device  in  indexing  and  storing  negatives  is  the 
subject  of  a  note  on  page  114. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  visit  of  Messrs.  William  Crooke 
and  H.  Walter  Barnett  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss,  of 
St.   Louis,   appears  on  page  121. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy,  in  a  recent  paper  in  the  "  Bulletin  of  Photo- 
graphy," states  some  pros  and  cons,  of  Sunday  opening  of  photo- 
graphic studios.     (P.   120.) 

Further  letters  on  Sunday  work  in  studios  appear  on  page  130. 

In  a  further  article  on  scum-like  markings  on  plates,  Mr.  F.  F. 
Renwick  qualifies  and  extends  the  explanation  given  in  last  week's 
"Journal."     (P.  115.) 

Stale  developer  is  indited  as  a  further  variable  factor  in  tank 
development  by  a  correspondent  of  the  "Amateur  Photographer." 
(P-  126.) 

Details   of   a   method   of  preparin|;   relief   and   intaglio   printing 
plates  figure,  with  other  matters,  under  "  Photo-Mechanical  Notes. 
(P.  122.) 

An  adjustable  repeating-back  and  a  method  of  mounting  on  trans- 
parent supports  are  the  subject  of  "  Patents  of  the  Week."    (P.  124.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


The  "  B.J." 
Colonial 
Issue— No.  4 


On  March  31  will  be  published  the  fourth 
special  Colonial  and  Foreign  issue  of 
"  Tlie  British  Journal  of  Photography." 
The  number  will  contain  a  variety  of  additional  features, 
among  them  reviews  of  new  intJ-oductions  upon  the  photo- 
graphic market  in  the  way  of  materials  and  apparatus.  As 
already  intimated  by  our  publishers,  this  special  issue  will 
be  posted  direct  to  photographers,  photographic  dealers, 
and  photo-engravers  in  all  parts  of  .the  world,  but  chiefly 
in  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies.  This  important 
body  of  buyers  is  thus  brought  into  direct  relation  with 
manufacturers  and  factors  at  home,  and  the  attention  of 
advertisers  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  recently  revised 
list  of  addresses  to  which  this  special  issue  will  be  sent 
reaches  a  total  of  close  on  5,000.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  world-wide  circulation  of  the  "  British  Journal," 
the  Colonial  Issue  provides  an  unequalled  opportunity  to 
photographic  firms  of  enlarging  their  circles  of  customers. 
If  proof  of  .the  trade-bringing  merits  of  this  special  issue 
were  wanted,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  point  to  the 
three  preceding  numbers,  each  of  which  has  carried  a 
record  volume  of  advertising  and  in  regard  to  each  of 
which  manufacturers  have  expressed  their  great  satisfaction 
with  the  commercial  results  which  have  followed  from  their 
announcements.  We  are  glad  .to  find  that  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1908  the  Colonial  Issue  of  the  "  B.J."  has 
speedily  become  recognised  as  a  most  valuable  channel  of 
communication  between  British  houses  and  customers 
abroad,  a  position  which  the  staff  at  Wellington  Street 
has  spared  no  pains  to  maintain  in  their  labours  of  extend- 
ing and  revising  the  address  list  from  which  the  extra 
edition  is  mailed. 


Framed 
Portraits, 


In  the  early  days  of  collodion  positives, 
photographers  did  very  good  business  in 
framed  portraits,  .the  glass  plate  being  fitted  into  a  more  or 
less  elaborate  passe-partout  (not  a  piece  of  nature  paper 
and  a  lantern  binder)  and  finished  off  with  an  English  gald 
frame.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  give  a  sitter  a  piece 
of  glass  with  rough  edges,  so  that  the  photographer  had 
perforce  to  provide  a  se.tting,  and  he  did  so,  with  more  or 
less  satisfactory  results.  When  the  carte  mania  set  in  it 
crippled  the  framed  portrait  trade  as  far  as  the  ordinary 
pho.tographer  was  concerned,  but  now  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  io  order  smaller  numbers  of  better-class 
pictures,  it  is  worth  while  considering  whether  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  introduce  single  pictures  of  moderate 
size  framed  complete  and  ready  for  display.  The  photo- 
grapher loses  a  great  deal  of  business  which  he  might 
retain  by  failing  to  impress  upon  his  patrons  .that  his  work 
is  not  complete  until  it  is  properly  framed,  and  that  it  is 
easy  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the  best  print  by  putting  it  in 
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iacongruous  surroundings.  Who  has  not  experienced  the 
horror  of  a  sepia  platinotype  or  carbon  in  a  scarlet  morocco 
frame ;  or  even  worse,  a  coloured  picture  of  an  officer, 
framed  in  the  same  way  simply  because  the  drapers'  sales- 
man suggested  that  red  was  appropriate  to  the  subject! 
The  surest  way  to  raise  the  status  of  the  photograph  is  to 
make  every  print  precious,  and  after  everything  possible 
has  been  done  to  ensure  this  end,  an  appropriate  frame 
gives  a  distinctive  note  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  It  is  impossible  to  recommend,  or  even  to  indicate, 
suitable  styles  ;  if  the  photographer  is  sufficiently  artistic 
to  make  a  good  picture  he  should  be  able  to  choose  a  frame. 
A  word  of  warning  is,  however,  necessary.  It  is  to  avoid 
ready-made  frames  and  mouldings ;  nothing  is  more 
annoying  to  a  patron  who  has  paid  a  good  price  for  a 
picture  to  find  that  frames  almost  exactly  similar  can  be 
bought  at  the  stores  for  one  and  elevenpence. 
♦  ♦  * 

Development  One  hears  (writes  a  correspondent)  a 
Shown  by  Cine-great  deal  about  the  educational  value  of 
matoeraph.  ^^le  cinematograph,  but  little,  if  any- 
thing, has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  done  in  the  way  of 
illustrating  the  actual  photographic  operations  for  the 
benefit  of  amateur  or  professional  photographers.  There 
is,  however,  now  being  shown  at  some  of  the  many  "  picture 
palaces  "  a  film  which  illus.trates  its  great  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  showing  the  public  how  photographs  are  pro- 
duced. The  film  is  of  the  "  Ambrosio  "  brand  and  its 
title,  "  Tweedledum  and  Frothy  want  to  get  Married  " ; 
the  story  is  of  the  comic  type,  showing  how  one  gentleman 
photographed  .the  other  with  a  lady  on  his  knee.  The 
story  and  the  bulk  of  the  film  may  or  may  not  interest 
photographers,  but  what  is  interesting  is  a  scene  in  a  dark 
room  in  which  the  amateur  develops  his  plate.  Tlie  film  is 
stained  red,  and  the  cinematograph  was  placed  quite  close 
to  the  dish  and  one  sees  the  actual  development  of  the 
plate  and  the  appearance  of  the  image.  It  is  most  interest- 
ing, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  .that  much  more  will  be  done  in 
this  direction. 

»  «  • 

Indexing  Although  negatives  are  not  so  valuable 

Nee«u1ves"^  nowadays  as  they  were  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  they  are  still  worth  preserv- 
ing, and  that  with  more  care  than  is  used  in  many  estab- 
lishmente.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  repeat  orders  are  fewer 
in  number  and  less  in  amount  is  a  reason  why  a  more 
rigid  system  of  storage  should  be  adopted.  To  find  that 
the  one  negative  from  which  a  repeat  order  has  been 
booked  is  badly  damaged  is  annoying.  Some  workers 
number  the  negatives  with  strips  of  gummed  paper,  while 
others  place  them  in  envelopes  with  the  name  written  on 
the  flap.  The  gummed  strip  is  apt  to  come  off,  and  once 
the  negative  is  removed  from  the  envelope  there  is  no  means 
of  identification.  The  best  plan  is  to  write  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  film  side  of  the  negative  with  a  hard  steel  pen 
the  name  and  register  number,  using  a  good  black  writing 
^"f-  The  order  book  contains  the  sitter's  name  and 
address,  the  size  of  the  negatives,  and  so  on,  so  that  all 
negatives  of  whatever  size  may  be  numbered  consecutively 
Empty  plate-boxes  serve  admirably  for  storing,  and  may 
be  set  on  stout  shelves  like  rows  of  books,  the  numbers 
being  clearly  marked  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  box  The 
method  of  storing  is  roughly  as  follows:— Let  us  say  J- 
plate,  i  plate,  and  12  x  10  negatives  a.^  standing  on  the 
finished  order  shelf,  in  separate  piles.  We  take  the  last 
quarter  plate  box  in  which  negatives  have  been  stored 
and  find  its  numbering  to  be,  say,  1,754-1,810.  It  will 
contain  about  sixteen  negatives,   and   the  remaining  forty 

empty  box  1,811,  and  go  on  storing  quarter-plates,  follow- 


ing on  from  that  number  until  the  box  is  full.  The  num- 
ber of  the  last  negative  is  then  marked,  1,811-1,879.  In 
exactly  the  same  way  the  half-plates  and  12  x  10s  are  dealt 
with.  A  half-plate  box  may  happen  to  be  numbered  1,827- 
1,835,  but  in  seeking  a  negative  no  confusion  arises,  for 
the  quarter-plates  are  not  sought  in  half-plate  boxes,  and 
the  order  book  and  negative  register  combined  gives  us 
the  size  of  the  required  negative. 


Art  and  the 
Cinemato- 
graph. 


We  believe  that  we  have  previously  sug- 
gested   that    cinematograph   shows     are 
worth    a    little    consideration    from  the 
pictorial     worker,     and     since     we     ventured     to     make 
that     suggestion     we     have     become     more     and     more 
fully  convinced    that     it     is     a     good     one     and     worth 
emphasis.        In     the     architectural     world     there     is     a 
saying   that   no   man   can   even  begin   to    understand    the 
meaning  of  the  mere  word   "  architecture "   until   he   has 
studied  the  subject  itself  for  ten  years.     We  do  not  know 
how  long  it  takes  a  painter  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  picture,"  but  we  feel  quite  certain  that  it  takes 
him  a  very  long  time;  while  we  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
average  pictorial  photographer  is  only  in  the  position  of  the 
art  student  who  talks  glibly  of  "  picture  "  and  "  composi- 
tion"   without  having    any    clear   idea    of    the   facts    that 
either  word  should  imply.     We  believe  that  there  are  few 
more  difficult  tasks  than  that  of  making  a  student  under- 
stand   the    difference    between    good    and    bad    design,    or 
that  between  good  and   bad  composition,   but  it  has  been 
very  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  at  various  times  that  the 
cinematograph  offers  unequalled  opportunities  for  driving 
such    instruction    well    home.        It    must,    of    course,    be 
admitted  that  many  utterly  banal   and  artistically  worth- 
less films  are  to  be  seen,  but  if  we  confine  our  attention 
to    the    best  of    the   Lpndon    "  picture    palaces "    we    are 
pretty  sure  to  see  one  or  two  films  that  are  really  wortii 
attention    from   the   purely   artistic    point   of    view.     Some 
of  the  best  we  have  seen  are  the  work  of  an  Italian  firm, 
who  evidently  employ  a  genuine  artist  as  stage  manager, 
and  with  such  films  we  frequently  see  what  really  amounts 
to  the  genesis   of   a   fine   pictorial    composition.     We   will 
give  an  instance.     The  subject  is  a  classic  interior  with 
two  figures  well  posed  and  grouped  on  one  side  but  very 
imperfectly  balanced  on   the   other   side.     The   picture   is 
most  obviously  imperfect  in  this  respect,  but  a  third  figure 
enters,  and  as  it  approaches  we  can  actually  see  the  picture 
rapidly  developing  to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  composi- 
tion.    For  one  brief  moment,  when  the  newcomer  reaches 
the  right  position,  the  picture  is  perfect  as  regards  com- 
position,   grouping,    and  balance,    and   then    it   is   rapidly 
destroyed   by    the   group    dispersing.       We    could   hardly 
imagine  a  better  object  lesson  than  this  in  the  real  mean- 
ing of  good  pictorial  composition,  for  the  same  information 
could   not  be    conveyed   to    a   pupil    in    such   a   rapid   and 
complete  manner  by  any  method  that  we  are  acquainted 
with.     We  will  take  another  illustration  from  a  different 
and    far    simpler    subject,    this    time    the    film    being    by 
an  American   firm.     In  this  case  we  begin  with  what   is 
simply  a  photograph  of  a  very  beautiful  river  scene.     In 
the  distance  a  canoe  with  an  Indian  girl  paddling  appears 
and   draws   rapidly   nearer.     As   it    approaches    the   scene 
seems  in  some  way  to  improve,  and  quite  suddenly  at  one 
particular  moment  we  realise  that  the  canoe  is  filling  a 
vacancy  that  we  had  not  appreciated  before,  and  that  the 
composition  is  just  perfect.     The  next  moment  this  effect 
is  gone,   for  we  now  find  that  the  canoe  is  too  near  and 
the  composition  is  spoilt.     Here  again  we  have  a  splendid 
object  lesson  in  not  merely  the  importance  that  a  figure 
may  have  in  a  landscape  but  in  the  supreme  importance 
of  its  being  in  just  one   precise   spot   and   nowhere   else. 
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Try  to  convince  a  student  verbally  that  such  minute 
adjustment  of  composition  is  essential  and  he  will  not 
believe  you,  but  show  him  the  film  and  he  must  be  con- 
vinced at  once.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  pictorial  com- 
position is  one  of  the  numerous  matters  to  which  the 
stage  manager  has  to  give  very  careful  attention.  If  a 
true  artist,  his  compositions  are  in  every  way  as  well 
worth  study  as  those  of  the  painter,  and  when  reduced  to 
monochrome  in  the  cinematograph  they  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  instruction  of  the  would-be  artist  in  mono- 
chrome. The  fact  that  they  are  really  moving  pictures 
is  of  material  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  evolution  of 
the  perfect  result  and  its  subsequent  decline  are  as  visible 
as  the  perfect  picture  itself. 


JUST    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  large  number  of  readers  are 
well  pleased  with  the  decision  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  to  give  some  encouragement  to  those  photographers 
who  do  no.t  claim  to  be  either  scientists  or  artists  but  only 
conscientious  craftsmen.  One  of  them  says:  "Your 
correspondent,  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney,  seems  to  think  it  not 
quite  right  that  our  leading  photographic  society  should 
recognise  photographic  excellence  pure  and  simple,  and 
sneers  at  the  prospect  of  an  exhibition  of  phatographs 
whose  claim  to  notice  lies  in  their  perfection  as  illustrations 
of  certain  methods  of  working.  This  is,  indeed,  ungrate- 
ful, besides  being  ungracious,  for  had  it  not  been  for  the 
purely  technical  worker  with  his  strivings  after  mechanical 
perfection  the  artistic  ones  would  find  their  means  of 
realising  their  noble  conceptions  very  limited  in  comparison 
with  those  which  they  now  enjoy."  There  is  much  solid 
truth  in  these  remarks,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  will  not  only  gain  in  interest  as  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  but  that  the  Society 
will  have  gained  a  stronger  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
great  body  of  workers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  than 
it  has  had  for  the  past  few  years.  Times  out  of  number 
we  have  remarked  on  the  ahsence  of  their  work  and  have 


been  met  with  the  reply  that  "  photographs  were  not  wanted 
now.  It  was  no  good  sending  anything  unless  it  was  either 
a  freak  or  depended  upon  the  interest  of  the  subject."  In 
the  old  days  we  found  representative  work  from  nearly  all 
the  leading  photographers  in  all  branches  of  the  art,  and 
year  by  year  the  child  portraits  of  Faulkner,  the  landscapes 
of  Bedford  and  Payne,  Jennings  and  the  genre  of  Robin- 
son, Adam  Diston,  and  others,  were  eagerly  anticipated  by 
the  regular  visitors,  many  of  whom  were  zealous  disciples 
of  .their  favourite  masters,  and  the  result  of  this  is  seen 
to-day  in  the  perfect  technique  which  Mr.  Tilney  thinks  is 
80  easily  acquired.  The  commercial  photographer,  who 
has  to  work  under  almosrt  impossible  conditions, 
deserves  a  pat  on  the  back  sometimes,  but  he  does  not  ofteni 
get  it.  A  well  known  American  writer,  C.  H.  Claudy, 
says  :  "  The  commercial  man  must  be  able  to  go  anywhere- 
any  time  with  any  apparatus  and  get  results.  He  must  be' 
able  to  jump  from  an  interior  with  his  lens  facing  a  row 
of  windows  to  an  exterior  in  the  rain  and  get  results.  He 
must  be  able  to  take  out  a  focal-plane  shutter  and  a  Sigma 
plate  and  make  a  thousandths-of-a-second  picture  of  race- 
horses and  get  results,  and  be  able  to  carry  round  a  14  x  17 
view  box,  and  make  a  copy  of  a  painting  under  the  stairs 
with  no  light  to  speak  of  and  get  results.  He  must  know 
how  to  flashlight  a  dinner-party  without  exploding  himself 
or  his  apparatus  and  get  results.  He  must  fully  under- 
stand the  photography  of  machinery  in  situ,  of  looks  in  a 
library,  of  pictures  on  the  wall,  of  houses,  of  people,  of 
animals,  of  children,  of  boa.ts  and  trains,  and  fires  and 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  and  get  results.  And, 
above  all  things,  he  must  get  results  every  time,  first  crack, 
no  take-overs  and  in  a  hurry."  For  the  first  time  for 
years  our  friend  will  have  his  ohance  in  May  next,  and 
we  hope  and  believe  that  at  .the  forthcoming  exhibition  the 
British  public  will  he  able  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  s 
camera  in  the  first  year  of  King  George  V.  There  is 
room  for  all,  he  they  pictorialists  or  just  plain  photo- 
graphers. There  is  no  need  to  decry  the  productions  of 
either,  but  it  is  certainly  time  that  one  section  of  photo- 
graphic work  should  cease  to  be  considered  represemtative 
of  the  latest  achievements  of  the  art. 


SCUM-LmE    MARniNGS    ON    PLATES. 


Since  writing  the  account  of  my  earlier  experiments  on  Ihe 
peculiar  scum-like  markings  which  have  been  obtained  by  a 
number  cf  independent  workers  (B.J.,  February  10th,  pp.  P6- 
97),  further  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur 
has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  establish  conclusively  their  true 
cause.  Although  the  explanation  is  simpler  than  I  was  led  at 
first  to  think  possible,  the  pronounced  effects  produced  by  so 
Blight  a  cause  are  not  only  highly  interesting,  but  of  no  little 
imiwrtance  to  many  practical  photographers. 

In  studying  the  phenomenon  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  apparently  haphazard  variations  in  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  markings,  but  when  it  was  found  that  certain 
'  of  our  tanks  appeared  to  give  them  more  readily  than  others, 
I  began  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  active  foreign 
matter. 

It  was  then  found  that,  provided  the  plates  were  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  dark  room  lamp,  either  during  or  previous  to 
development,  the  markings  could  be  obtained  when  the  plates 
were  first  wetted  in  the  tanks  in  darkness,  while  if,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  first  communication,  they  were  also  developed  in 
darkness,   no  markings  were  obtainable. 

This  strongly  suggested  that  in  some  way  the  plates  had 
become  locally  red-sensitive  where  the  markings  occurred,  and 


further  experiments  with  liglits  of  various  colours  showed  that 
such  was  the  case. 

Contamination  of  the  tanks  with  a  powerful  red  sensitizer 
seemed  the  only  i)ossible  explanation  of  these  results,  and  in 
the  light  of  our  final  series  of  tests  this  proves  to  be  the  true 
one. 

Prior  to  these  experiments,  and  in  the  course  of  them,  our 
tanks  had  been  washed  out  thoroughly  scores  of  times,  and 
until  the  suspicion  of  contamination  with  the  sensitizer  arose, 
the  fact  that  these  tanks  had  been  used  some  time  previously 
for  bathing  a  few  plates  in  "  pinacyanol  "  did  not  appear  to 
offer  any  help  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  thorough  scouring 
of  the  tanks,  with  strong  acids  and  alcohol  alternately,  rea- 
dered  it  impossible  to  get  the  markings  under  any  conditions^ 
the  conclusion  was  foiced  upon  me  that  one  or  two  pale  blue 
stains,  due  to  pinacyanol,  which  had  not  been  completely 
removed  before  starting  the  experiments,  must  be  the 
cause. 

The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  determining  the  effect  of 
adding  traces  of  pinacyanol  to  the  water  or  developer  poured 
on  to  the  plates  in  either  a  tank  or  dish,  and  exposing  them  to 
the  dark-room  lamp  before  or  during  development.  The  results 
are  simply  astounding.     A  solution  of  pinacyanol  containing, 
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one  part  of  ihe  dije  in  ien  thousand  million  parts  of  water 
•<i  in  10,000,000,000)  produces  results  quite  equal  to  the  bad 
oases  given  in  illustration  last  week,  while  even  one  part  in  a 
billion  of  water  (1,000,000,000,000)  can  be  detected  in  this  -way. 
■Such  figures  as  these  convey  very  little  to  tlie  mind,  so  that  it 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  if  one  ounce  of  pinacyanol  wei'e 
uniformly  dissolved  in  a  lake  10  feet  deep  and  1,000  feet  long 
and  1,000  feet  broad,  and  developing  solutions  made  up  with  it 
every  plate  on  which  such  developers  were  used  would  be  ruined 
by  scum-markings  if  the  plates  were  developed  before  the  dsrk- 
Toom  lamp.  Pinaverdol  and  pinachrome  also  produce  similar 
effects,  but  their  activity  is  somewhat  lower,  about  1-lOth  that 
of  pinacyanol. 


It  is  obvious  now  why  process  workers,  who  not  infrequently 
employ  pinacyanol  and  similar  dyes  for  bathing  plates,  have 
been  troubled  with  the  markings,  and  I  trust  that  these  results 
will  be  of  service  to  them. 

The  character  of  the  patterns  produced  will  probably  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  scientific  workers  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  flow  of  liquids,  whUe  the  fact  that  such  very  dilute 
solutions  of  these  dyes  do  not  act  upon  the  entire  surface  of  ^ 
the  plate,  as  one  might  expect,  but  in  streaks  and  patches,  is  a 
point  of  no  little  interest  to  the  chemist  as  demonstrating  the 
very  irregular  distribution  of  the  dye  in  the  solvent,  and 
showing  that  they  are  in  suspension  rather  than  in  true 
solution.  F.  F.   Renwick. 


SYSTEM      IN      THE      STUDIO      THE      SECRET 

or    SUCCESS. 


XOf  late  years  the  advice  and  help  which  have  lieen   most 
vision  of  the  business  rather  than  the  technical  side  of  his 
orders  which  come  into  the  establishment,  in  order  to  obtain 
or  rendered  more  profitable.     A  recent  lecture  by  Mr.  George 
America,  delivered  before  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography, 
that  we  reprint  the  text  of  the  address  from  the  current  issue 
rate  scheme  may  be  found  siilficient,  and  inference  may  therefore 
have  appeared  in  our  pages  during  the  past  year  or  two,   par 
and  Nov.  27,  1908,  and  that  by  Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald  in  our 

AxDBEW  Carnegie  once  said  that  his  success  came  in  knowing 
Tiow  to  direct  the  efforts  of  other  people.  Hence  he  created  an 
organisation  and  got  results  out  of  people  under  him  because 
lie  knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing  every  minute  of  the 
time. 

Organisation  in  the  large  or  small  studio  is  impossible  with- 
out information,  and  you  cannot  get  information  without  keep- 
ing a  record  of  your  daily  work  in  a  systematic  way.  The 
oiily  way  to  get  results  out  of  your  staff  and  yourself  is  to  keep 
a  record  of  what  every  person  in  the  studio  does.  In  this  way 
you  organise  facts  and  create  a  record  of  information  that  will 
place  at  your  disposal  everything  that  happens  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  your  studio.  The  smallest  photographer  with 
only  one  assistant  needs  this  record  system  to. make  money,  to 
know  that  which  pays  and  does  not  pay,  and  to  save  a  little 
of  what  comes  in,  as  much  as  the  man  who  employs  a  dozen 
or  more  people.  The  man  who  has  no  organised  system  of  re- 
cording his  daily  work  is  trying  to  carry  his  business  in  his 
head,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  has  forgotten  what  has 
happened  in  that  past  thirty  days.  The  man  who  has  a  good 
record  system  is  really  a  powerful  organisation,  and  he  who 
has  not  this  record  system  forgets  what  has  transpired. 

The  facts  that  should  be  recorded  are  those  that  tell  how 
much  money  you  spend  for  salary,  for  stock,  and  for  general 
expenses.  On  the  other  side  should  be  the  amount  of  money 
that  comes  in  and  how  it  comes  in,  under  such  heads  as  original 
orders,  duplicates,  enlargements,  frames,  &c.  ;  in  other  words, 
who  your  customers  are,  where  they  live,  and  what  they  buy. 
It  will  show  you  how  many  of  your  sittings  do  not  come  back, 
and  suggest  how  to  bring  them  back.  In  this  way  you  are 
enabled  to  know  and  compare  your  studio  work  each  month  =n 
the  different  departments  with  the  same  months  of  previous 
years.  It  will  also  show  you  which  of  the  sales  are  falling 
liack  and  which  are  going  ahead,  and  why.  Arrange  your 
record  system  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  go  after  all  your  new 
and  regular  business  systematically.  Keep  it  before  you  in 
hlack  and  white  and  it  will  soon  give  you  a  bird's-eye  viev  of 
your  whole  business  scheme. 
Th^s  you  will  find  easy  to  do  if  you  will  use  the  records  that  . 


usefully  offered  the  photographer  have  concerned  the  snper- 
profession,  and  this  particularly  in  the  systemising  of  the 
readily  the  means  of  judging  how  these  latter  can  be  increased 

W.  Harris,  President  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
describes  so  clearly  the  system  found  efficient  by  the  author 

of  "  .\merican  Photography."  In  smaller  studios  a  less  elalm- 
be  made  here  to  papers  and  articles  on  the  same  theme  which 

ticularly  to  those  in  the  "  B.J."  for  Jan.  29  and  July  2,  1909, 

issue  of  Aug.  16,  1907.— Eds.  "B.J."] 

you  have  taken  carefully  each  day  ;  it  will  work  out  the  right . 
answer  to  build  up  your  sales,  a«d  it  will  show  the  expense 
that  you  can  save.  A  perfect  condition  of  your  records  will  do 
this  easily,  not  to  say  a  word  about  the  prospects  that  will 
show  up  in  your  business  territory,  and  that  you  can  go  after 
systematically. 

If  you  divide  your  business  work  into  two  complete  halves, 
you  could  give  one  half  to  the  advancement  of  business  and 
business  system  and  the  other  to  the  advancement  of  art  and 
photography.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
average  photographer  has  developed  the  art  and  photographitt 
side  far  in  advance  of  the  system  and  business  side,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  you  spend  one  half  of  your  time  in 
the  developing  of  the  card  index  or  system  side.  I  will  make 
a  statement  here  which  can  be  proved  very  easily  ;  it  is  that 
you  only  do  the  amount  of  business  that  you  really  want  to 
do  and  no  more.  No  man  can  do  any  more  business  than  the 
amount  that  his  organisation  can  easily  handle ;  in  other 
words,  if  your  organisation  and  system  is  arranged  thoroughly 
and  well,  you  can  take  care  of  the  increase  of  business  that 
should  come  to  you  each  year. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  notice  in  nearly  every  studio  that  I 
visit  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  proprietors  are  so  busy 
doing  the  little  things  around  the  place  that  they  have  no  time 
to  think  of. the  business  in  the  aggregate.  Take  the  man  who 
owns  a  studio,  who  is  worth  from  $25  per  week  up,  and  .we 
find  him  putting  in  time  at  things  that  a  $5  a  week  girl  can 
and  should  do,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  so  many  studio  owners 
finding  their  business  running  them  and  not  the  business 
being  run  by  the  owners.  There  is  not  a  business  on  earth 
that  a  man  can  be  successful  in  if  he  hires  a  $100  man  for  a 
$20  job,  and  why  should  a  photographer  do  it  ?  While  I  am 
on  this  subject  I  also  want  to  add  that  another  reason  for  lack 
of  success  of  photographic  studios  has  been  through  the  fact 
that  the  proprietor,  who  does  his  own  operating,  who  would  be 
worth  at  any  time  from  $100  to  $150  every  month  as  an 
operator,  will  hire  a  saleswoman  to  sell  his  work  on  an 
average  of  $40  per  month.  That  is  not  fair  to  the  business. 
;    ;If  I  had   $200  a  month   allowed  me  as  a  m.-vnager  for  the 
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reception  and  operating  rooms,  I  would  i)ay  $75  for  the 
operator  and  $125  for  the  saleswoman.  The  biggest  invest- 
ment that  every  photographer  in  this  country  could  make 
would  be  to  find  the  saleswoman  who  is  as  good  and  successful 
in  her  line  as  the  operator  is  in  his  ;  and  until  you  adopt  this 
method  in  your  organisation  you  will  not  be  making  the  suc- 
cess you  ought  to  in  the  sales  department.  And,  by  the  way, 
I  will  say  liere  that  since  you  will  not  work  for  anyone  else 
without  a  salary,  either  as  manager  or  operator,  you  should 
pay  yourself  and  charge  it  on  your  books,  the  legitimate  salary 
that  you  can  make  if  you  work  for  another  firm,  for  that  salary 
is  not  an  earning  or  profit  of  your  business,  but  a  legitimate 


Exiiibit  A. 

expense,  and  tion  we  as  photographers  will  soon  see  that  there 
is  not  50  per  cent,  pi'ofit  in  our  business,  as  some  of  us  now 
think. 

Have  you  ever  thought  along  the ,  line  that  photography  is 
mot  competitive,  but  co-operative?  And  that  if  we  stand  to- 
gether on  some  good  scheme  of  advertising,  and  get  twice  as 
]nany  people  to  be  photographed  each  year,  that  we  would  all 
do  twice  as  much  business  ? 

Statistics  show  that  in  this  country  we  photograph  every- 
body once  in  twenty  years.  I  don't  know  how  correct  this  is, 
"but  if  we  get  everyone  to  be  photographed  once  in  every  ten 
j^ears,  you  can  see  that  all  of  us  would  double  our  business. 
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Proofs  Promised                                       Date    J^y         A    .  _     .^ 

Exhibit  B. 

Now,  with  organisation  and  record  system  I  am  sure  you  can 
prove  to  yourself  that  this  forms  the  foundation  of  all  suc- 
cessful business  and  brings  about  the  desired  results.  Of 
course,  it  takes  a  little  bookkeeping,  but  not  much.  It  is  the 
statement,  that  is  made  once  each  month  with  its  averages, 
that  gives  you  the  comparison  to  know  how  you  stand  with 
the  year  before,  and  how  to  increase  in  the  years  to  come.  I 
■think  you  can  carry  this  comparison  even  in  a  personal  way. 
Compare  the  way  you  live,  your  honesty,  truthfulness,  and 
morality  with  those  who  are  best  in  the  business  world  around 
jou,  affiliate  yourself  with  your  Board  of  Trade  and  like  pro- 


gressive organisations,  and  compare  your  work  with  the  be«t 
in  the  country.  For  the  only  way  to  raise  the  standard  of 
anything  is  by  comparisons  that  are  honestly  mad«. 

Now,  to  give  you  a  practical  lesson  in  system,  let  us  carry 
the  customer  right  through  our  studio,  and,  by  the  way,  let  me 
say  here,  we  have  tried  many  plans,  but  through  elimina- 
tion we  have  reached,  the  conclusion  that  the  way  I  now  show 
you  is  the  best  end  for  quick  and  complete  results.  When  the 
customer  comes  in  and  after  finding  out  what  he  wants,  we 
take  the  name  and  address  and  put  it  on  the  ledger  card  ;  we 
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Exhibit  C. 

also  date  this  card.  I  have  marked  it  Exhibit  "  A."  This 
card  is  the  stock  card,  called  form  B,  of  t^e  Tawman  and  £rbe 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Now,  I  shall  try  and  tell  you  what  we  do  with  this  ledger 
card  before  I  go  to  any  other  branch  of  the  system.  Wo 
place  a  number  on  this  card,  which  is  the  number  our  cus- 
tomer is  known  by  throughout  the  system.  All  the  negatives, 
of  course,  are  given  the  same  number.  This  number  is  got 
from   the  printed  sitting  slip,   which  I  shall  tell    you    about 
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Exhibit  D. 


later.  After  your  ledger  card  is  numbered,  it  is  then  regi»- 
tered  in  your  registration  book,  which  no  doubt  we  all  have, 
for  we  need  a  register  to  find  numbers  for  duplicates,  re- 
sittings,  &c.  The  card  is  then  placed  in  a  drawer  marked 
"  Sittings,"  which  is  one  of  a  case  of  four  drawers,  and  left 
in  there  until  the  proof  has  been  returned  for  an  order.  When 
this  proof  is  returned  we  get  this  card  out,  mark  the  order  on 
it,  with  the  amount  due,  and  place  it  in  the  next  drawer, 
which  is  marked  "Orders."  We  also  place  in  the  lower 
comer  of  the  card  the  date  when  the  order  is  promised.    These 
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cards  are  all  left  in  this  drawer  in  alphabetical  order  until 
paid.  When  the  amount  has  been  paid  in  full,  the  card  is 
taken  out  of  the  order  box,  credit  given  for  the  amount  paid, 
red  lined  and  placed  in  one  of  the  other  drawers,  one  marked 
men  and  the  other  marked  women. 

I  am  sure  you  will  readily  see  the  wonderful  advantage  in 
this  system,    for  by   the  process   of  elimination   you   know   at 
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once  by  looking  over  your  drawer  marked  "  Sittings  "  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  your  customers  who  have  not  i-e- 
turned  their  proofs  ;  for  if  they  had  returned  them  the  cards 
would  be  in  the  order  box,  and  in  your  order  box  you  know 
by  the  cards  what  money  is  due  you  ;  for  if  all  these  orders 
were  paid  the  card  would  have  been  withdrawn,  credit  given, 
red  lined  and  placed  in  one  of  the  other  boxes,  consequently 
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Exhibit  F. 

the  money  due  is  in  such  concise  shape  that  it  is  no  trouble 
once  a  month  to  go  after  each  person  who  has  not  returned  his 
proofs  or  not  paid  you.  And  by  keeping  on  these  cards  the 
date  of  the  time  the  order  is  promised  you  have  all  data  con- 
venient should  a  customer  call. 

At  the  same  time  we  take  the  ledger  card  we  take  what  we 


call  a  sitting  slip,  Exhibit  B.  There  we  also  put  the  name, 
date,  and  we  place  a  check  under  the  sizes  that  the  receptionist 
wants  the  operator  to  make.  This  sitting  slip  is  sent  with  the 
sitter  or  otherwise  to  the  operator,  and  he  knows  without  ask- 
ing any  questions  what  the  sitter's  name  is  and  the  size  to 
•make ;  and  when  he  has  made  his  sittings  he  marks  between 
the  lines  marked  "Negatives  Made"  the  number  of  plates  ex- 
posed in  the  different  sizes.  This  slip  is  then  placed  on  one- 
of  the  plate  holders,  holding  plate  exposed  on  this  sitter,  and 
put  aside  in  the  dark  room.  When  the  holder  is  emptied,  the 
number  that  is  on  this  sitting  slip  is  placed  on  the  exposed 
plate.  These  numbers  are  printed  on  your  sitting  slip  by  the 
printer  when  printing  the  slip,  and  run  consecutively,  be- 
ginning with  any  number  that  you  choose.  Next  morning, 
when  the  plates  are  all  developed  and  just  before  proofing, 
every  plate  that  belongs  to  this  sitting  is  identified  with  this 
sitting  slip,  through  one  of  the  plates  being  numbered.  Then 
they  are  all  numbered  in  some  fashion,  pen  and  ink  being  the 
easiest  way.  Now  place  on  your  sitting  slips  the  number  of 
negatives  that  you  find  good  in  the  space  opposite  "  Negatives 
Good."  If  any  exposed  plates  have  been  destroyed  by  drop- 
ping out  of  holder,  moved,  scratched,  or  broken,  or  injured  in> 
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Exhibit  G. 

any  way  that  shows  carelessness,  this  system  shows  it.  The- 
negatives  are  proofed,  and  afterward  they  are  put  away  in* 
rotation  of  numbers.  When  your  proofs  come  in,  there  is  no 
time  lost  in  finding  negatives,  for  if  you  use  a  strong  rubber 
band  around  each  set  of  negatives  they  will  always  keep  to- 
gether. 

Going  back  to  the  sitting  slip,  when  you  complete  the  day's 
work,  take  the  day's  sitting  slips  and  total  them  up,  and  by^ 
using  a  little  book  you  can  place  opposite  each  day  of  the 
month  the  total  of  your  sittings  for  that  date.  Your  re- 
sitting slips  are  always  of  another  colour  from  your  original 
sittings,  and  you  will  notice  by  looking  at  Exhibit  C  that 
there  is  no  number  printed  on  this  slip  ;  for  a  re-sitting,  of 
course,  you  would  always  use  the  first  and  original  number, 
which  will  have  to  be  looked  up  on  your  card  system  or  nega- 
tive register.  These  re-sitting  slips  are  totalled  and  put  in- 
your  bonk  under  the  head  of  re-sits.  Then  you  count  \\p 
all  the  plates  exposed  which  you  get  from  all  these  slips  and 
tint  them  in  your  book  under  "  Plates  Exposed  "  or  "  Nega- 
tives Made,"  and   under  the  heading  "Negatives  Good  "   puc 
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the  number  of  plates  good,  that  you  also  get  from  the  sitting 
slip. 

The   original    slips  are   then   filed   in  rotation  of   numbers, 
fastened  in  some  way  for   future  reference.     One   illustration 


Now,  if  you  will  go  back  with  me  to  the  proofing  of  yonr 
negatives,  you  will  remember  that  the  negatives  had  been 
numbered.  Place  that  number  on  every  proof  as  you  place  thn 
proof  paper  in  the  frame. 
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Exhibit  H. 


I  shall  give  you  :  if  a  proof  is  returned  with  a  number  on  it, 
you  can  easily  locate  the  negative,  for  when  you  make  your 
proofs  you  put  the  number  on  it  which  corresponds  with  the 
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Exhibit  I. 

number  of  the  negative  you  are  proofing,  and  when  this  proof 
comes  in  without  a  name  on  it  you  can  readily  look  on  yooir 
sitting  slip?  and  find  the  name.  The  re-sit  slips  we  have 
found  of  no  value  for  keeping. 


Always  insist  on  your  proofs  being  returned.  Use  the  front 
of  the  proof  to  mark  any  changes  by  retouching  and  etching, 
and  use  the  back  of  proofs  for  the  order.  Put  on  it  the  name 
of  your  customer,  the  address,  the  number  of  prints  wanted, 
the  kind,  the  finish,  the  kind  of  mounts,  when  the  order  was 
taken  and  when  promised,  and  the  amount  that  this  order  will 
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Exhibit  K. 

cost.  I  have  marked  this  proof  Exhibit  D.  These  proofs  *te 
thrown  into  a  drawer  by  the  receptionist,  and  when  she  has 
time  she  takes  what  we  call  an  order  envelope  and  writes  this 
order  on  it.  You  wUl  see  what  I  mean  by  looking  at  Ex- 
hibit R  The  reason  for  this  envelope  is  first  that  all  work- 
men watch  the  date  promised,  so  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
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excuse  for  customers  lieing  disappointed.  The  rest  of  the  data 
on -this  envelope  is  made  so  that  no  one  need  ask  questions, 
for  it  is  complet-e  itself.  This  envelope  goes  with  the  nega- 
tives until  the  printing  room  is  reached,  and  then  it  goes  with 
the  prints  to  tlie  finishing  room  for  the  finishers'  benefit, 
and  when  it  is  returned  to  the  receptionist  slie  marks  the 
amount  due,  or  delivers  them  as  she  finds  instructions  on  this 
envelope,  and  places  the  record  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
envelope,  when  delivered,  and  to  whom.  This  envelope  is  then 
filed  according  to  number  and  proof  held  for  duplicates. 

In  order  that  we  can  keep  a  line  on  our  receptionist,  we 
keep  a  salesman's  daily  record  that  I  have  marked  Exhibit  F. 
On  this  record  under  each  day  we  total  the  number  of  orders 
taken  and  the  amount  of  money,  and  place  under  the  different 
heads  on  the  sheet.  All  new  orders  of  photographs  go  under 
the  head  of  photographs,  all  duplicates  go  under  that  head,  all 
enlargements  and  frames  under  their  different  heads.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  these  are  all  totalled  and  an  average  made. 
The  three  items  especially  that  are  kept  account  of  are  the 
number  of  orders  the  receptionist  takes  during  the  month,  the 
total  amount  of  business  and  her  average. 

I  think  if  you  will  study  Exhibit  G  for  a  minute  you  can 
leadily  see  the  system  of  daily  expense  and  cash.     Exhibit  H 


clearly  shows   tlie  keeping  of   that  cash   by  the   month,    and 
Exhibit  I  the  keeping  of  your  total  business  by  the  year. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  last  and  final  analyses  of  our  busi- 
ness, the  comparison  sheet.  This  is  Exhibit  K.  By  taking 
your  business  each  month  of  each  year  (the  one  I  am  using  is 
by  the  year),  you  will  see  that  by  refen-ing  to  Exhibit  F  you 
will  get  your  total  business  for  the  year,  and  also  your  orders. 
That,  of  course,  will  give  you  your  average.  By  referring  to 
Exhibit  G  you  get  your  expense,  and  your  exjjense  is  readily 
kept  separate  under  three  distinct  heads,  stock,  salary,  and 
general  expense.  We  average  this  expense.  We  then  take  the 
number  of  working  days  in  each  year  and  j)lace  it  next  on  our 
comparison  sheet.  By  totalling  your  sittings  and  re-sits,  you 
get  your  averages  of  sittings  and  re-sittings.  Next  we  watch 
our  plates  used,  and  finally,  by  taking  tlie  number  of  orders 
made  each  year  from  the  total  number  of  sittings  each  year. 
we  find  the  number  of  sittings  we  have  taken  new  orders 
from. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  if  this  comparison  sheet  is 
kept  honestly  and  accurately  it  will  not  be  long  before  avenues 
of  new  business  will  be  opened  up  to  you,  and  you  will  see 
things  to  do  that  you  nevei  thought  of  before. 

George  W.  Harkis. 


SOME     PROS    AND    CONS    OF    SUNDAY    OPENING. 


[Appropriately  to  the  discussion  on  Sunday  trading  in  photo 
correspondents,    there    appears    in    the   current    issue  of    the 
C.  H.  Claudy,  which  we  take  the  opportunity  of  reprinting, 
up  by  the  writers  in  our  own  pages.     We  would  say  that  in 
ourselves  attach  great  weight  to  the  argument  that  a  strictly 
the  available  business  from  the  operative  class  of  sitters. — Eds. 

One  of  you  came  to  see  me  the  other  day.  We  talked  of 
many  things,  and,  among  others,  was  the  question  of  keeping 
oj)en  on  Sunday.  JVIy  visitor  explained  that  he  had  a  studio 
in  a  town  of  seven  thousand  people,  with  two  competitors,  and 
that  one  of  these  made  a  practice  of  keeping  open  a  half  a  day 
on  Sunday,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  should  do  the  same. 
I  told  him  he  had  come  to  a  poor  place  for  advice  on  such  a 
subject,  because  I  didn't  know  his  local  conditions.  But  he 
insisted  on  having  some  sort  of  an  answer,  so  we  went  into  the 
question  according  to  the  only  guide  I  had — plain,  ordinary 
common  sense.  And,  it  seems  to  me,  that  must  be  your  guide 
in  determining  your  own  policy  towards  tlie  vexed  question. 

Leaving  entirely  out  of  the  question  any  religious  scruples, 
which  will  definitely  answer  the  question  in  the  negative  for 
many,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  (1)  class  of 
trade,  (2)  daily  occupations  of  your  customers,  and  (3)  propor- 
tion of  population  to  number  of  photographers  operating  in  any 
given  locality. 

Classes    of    Customers. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  in  a  large  city,  where  there  is  an 
ample  number  of  people  to  keep  you  'busy,  if  you  can  only  get 
hold  of  them,  and  you  are  able  to  keep  running  pretty  well 
during  the  week,  you  may  well  find  it  pays  dividends  to  keep 
closed  on  Sunday,  in  giving  you  and  your  staff  a  rest.  But, 
even  under  such  conditions,  if  your  clientele  is  composed  largely 
of  those  who  find  diflSculty  in  getting  off  from  work  during  the 
week,  Sunday  may  be  the  very  best  day  you  have  for  sittings. 
The  higher  the  prices  you  charge  and  receive,  I  think,  the 
,  less  necessity  you  have  for  keejiing  open  on  Sunday.  If  your 
trade  is  among  business  men  and  their  wives  and  families, 
professional  people— lawyers,  doctors,  etc.— you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  week-day  sitting  if  you  can  get  it  at  all ; 


graphic  studios  which  is  just  now  occupying  a  number  of  our  , 

Bulletin    of    Photography  "    the    following    article    by    Mr.  1 

since  it  raises  one  or  two  points  which  have  not  been  brought 
these  days  of  cheap  arc-light  studio  installations  we  do  not 

week-day  opening  prevents  a   photographer   from   securing  all 
B.J.] 

such  people,  those  who  pay  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  a  dozen 
for  pictures,  are  just  as  able  to  come  Monday  as  Sunday. 

But  it  your  trade  is  of  the  two-  three-  or  five-doUar-a-dozen 
variety,  or  less,  you  will  unquestionably  have  among  your 
possible  customers  a  great  many  who  work  in  mills,  factories 
and  offices,  as  clerks. 

The    Alleged    Sunday     Opportunity. 

These  people,  as  a  general  rule,  are  docked  in  their  wages  if  , 

they  lose  time  during  working  hours,  so  that  Maud,  a  factory  -B 
operative,  who  wants  some  pictures  for  her  family  and  friends,  a 
must  pay  for  them,  not  only  your  charge,  but  an  amount  equal 
to  her  wages  per  hour  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  she 
takes  "  off  "  to  go  home,  get  dressed,  come  to  you  for  a  sitting 
and  return.  Therefore,  Maud  is  much  more  likely  to  patronise 
the  man  who  keeps  open  on  Sunday  than  she  is  to  patronise 
you,  because,  admitting  your  prices  and  his  are  the  same,  she 
saves,  in  buying  of  him,  the  money  the  mill  or  factory  would 
take  from  her  wages  for  her  absence  while  having  her  picture 
made  by  you. 

Now,  Maud's  money  is  just  as  good  as  the  money  of  Maud's 
employer's  wife,  as  far  as  buying  bread  and  shoes  for  your 
family  is  concerned.  So  that,  if  your  local  conditions  are  such 
that  competition  is  keen,  and  there  are  mills,  factories,  or  other 
commercial  enterprises  which  employ  a  large  number  of  opera- 
tives near  you,  and  you  depend  en  them  for  your  custom,  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  in  failing  to  make  Sunday  appoint- 
ments you  are  losing  a  valuable  chance  to  increase  your  income. 
Sunday    Extra    Expenses. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  will  have 
to  pay  your  operator  extra  for  Sunday  work.  But  you  do  not 
have  to  maintain  your  entire  staff  for  the  Sunday  sittings. 
You  do  not  need  either  printer  or  receptionist,  if  you  are  willing 
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to  work  yourself.  But  as  between  paying  your  operator  an 
«xtra  dollar  or  so,  and  getting  anywhere  from  twenty  to  a 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  business  on  Sunday,  and  kwping  the 
extra  wages  and  losing  the  Sunday  orders,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  can  bo  no  choice,  as  far  as  the  bank  account  is  concerned. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  which  you  cannot 
.afford  to  overlook,  and  that  is  the  moral  effect  of  keeping  open 
on  .Sunday  on  tlu-  rest  of  your  patrons. 

Lost    Business    from    Sunday    Opening. 

For  instance,  some  churches  are  violently  opposed  to  Sunday 
work  of  any  kind.  If  yo>i  are  a  member  of  such  a  church,  you 
■will  probably  hurt  your  business  a  great  deal  more  with  those 
■who  should  be  your  natural  customers,  if  you  keep  open  on 
Sunday,  than  you  will  help  it  with  those  who  otherwise  would 
go  to  your  competitors.  For,  note  well,  there  is  a  distinit 
difference  betwet^n  losing  custom  because  you  don't  afford  that 
custom  an  opportunity  to  buy  from  you,  and  losing  custom  by 
offending  it  and  driving  it  elsewhere.  The  first  doesn't  bear 
you  any  ill-will  or  advertise  you  in  a  poor  light  to  its  friends. 
The  second  regards  you,  jierhaps,  as  irreligious,  and  will  say 
80,  emphatically,  to  others. 

One  man  I  know  tried  to  manage  to  please  both  classes  of 
people  by  making  only  "  special  appointments  "  for  Sunday 
work.  That  is,  he  did  not  "keep  ojien  "  on  Sunday  for  chance 
trade,  but  he  made  it  a  point  to  let  people  know  that  if  they 
80  desired  he  would  make  a  special  appointment  for  Sunday 
8ittings.  Of  course,  almost  any  of  you  will  do  that,  if  you  are 
asked  to  do  so — the  difference  here  was  that  this  photographer 
was  not  willing  to  do  it  if  he  was  asked  to  do  it,  but  that  he 
asked  his  customers  if  they  wanted  him  to  do  it. 

The    Personal    Factor. 

Xi\d  the  final  consideration  is  one  not  to  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  either  business  or  religion,  but  is  one  for  each  man  to 
settle  for  himself — it  involves  a  consideration  of  quality  of 
work,  and  the  settling  of  tlie  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
cannot  do  so  much  better  work  by  resting  a  day  in  every  seven, 
that  he  really  owes  it  to  his  customers  to  refrain  from  work 
on  Sunday.  Tliere  are  some  who  are  so  worn  out  by  Saturday 
night  that  to  keep  open  Sunday,  too,  would  mean  a  breakdown 
in  a  Short  while,  for  which  no  extra  increment  for  Sunday 
business  could  pay  them.  There  are  others  who  believe  that 
the  day  in  the  country,  or  with  their  families,  i«  worth  more 
than  any  money  they  might  gain  by  Sunday  work.  And  there 
are  others  who  look  first  to  the  dollar,  and  whose  constitution 
will  stand  continuous  work  and  be  unaffected  by  Sunday  work 
at  all. 

So  that  the  question,  when  you  settle  it,  must  be  decided 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  and  the  common-sense  angle  well 
worked  out,  very  largely  by  your  own  feelings,  health  and 
strength. 

And  this,  substantially,  is  what  I  told  my  visitor,  when  he 
insisted  that  I  should  hand  him  a  ready-made  opinion. 

C.  H.  Claudy. 


Assistants  Fifty  Years  Ago.— A  correspondent  writes  : — 
^'Photographic  assistants  of  to-day  may  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  which  I  came  across  in  going  through  a  file 
of  a  daily  paper,  published  in  1858  :  '  Wanted,  in  a  We8t_  End 
photographic  workshop,  an  experienced  workman.  He  is  expected 
to  manufacture  the  articles  in  greatest  vogue,  such  as  portraits  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  landscapes,  architectural  pieces,  etc.,  etc.  For 
this  purpose  he  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  art,  as  composition,  chiaroscuro,  etc.  ;  must  have  a 
•competent  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  be  of  cultivated  taste  and  intellect  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment. Apply  to  A.  B.  C,  etc'  A  professional  photographer's 
advertisement  in  the  same  paper  says,  '  Children's  portraits  cannot 
be  taken  between  the  10th  and  15th  days  of  each  month."  " 


BRITISH     PHOKKIRAPHERS     IN     AMERICA, 

As  recently  noted  in  thein*  loluinns,  .Mr.  William  Crooke,  of  Kdin- 
burgh,  and  .Mr.  H.  Walter  Harnett,  of  I.,ondon,  have  recently  been 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  I>oui«,  a  collec- 
tion of  their  portraits  being  arranged  in  the  Strauss  galleries.  The 
"  St.  Louis  Star  "  prints  an  account  of  the  event,  illustrating  its 
notes  with  two  full  pages  of  illustrations,  mostly  portraits  taken 
at  the  Strauss  Studio  by  the  photographers  assembled  there  to  meet 
Messrs.  Barnett  and  Crooke  :  — 

"  '  The  thing  which  impresses  me  most  forcibly  about  the  American 
women,'  said  William  Crooke,  probably  the  foremost  photographer 
of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  deans  of  the  art  photographic,  '  is  their 
magnificent  carriage.  Ihey  are  beautifully  set  up,  and  their  gait 
is  wonderful — so  much  more  graceful  than  that  of  our  women,  who 
are  inclined  to  be  slovenly  in  this  respect.' 

"  The  expression  came  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  of  the  great 
Scotch  photographer,  an  exhibit  of  whose  work,  together  with  that 
of  his  equally  famous  London  contemporary,  H.  Walter  Barnett,  of 
London,  was  on  display  at  the  Strauss  Studio  in  St.  Louis  a  short 
time  ago.  '  Leaving  aside  any  flattery  that  you  might  feel  inclined 
as  the  country's  guest  to  offer,  how  would  you  say  the  American 
women  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  or  your  own  country,  as 
to  beauty?'  was  the  question. 

"  'They  are  very  superior  in  beauty  of  face,  figure,  and  carriage. 
Next  to  their  carriage  and  gait,  I  would  class  their  figures,  on  the 
average,  as  being  very  good,  and  far  superior  to  those  of  European 
women.  Your  women  not  only  have  good  figures,  but  they  wear 
their  clothes  close  to  them,  in  a  manner  which  brings  out  the  perfec- 
tion of  lines  to  the  best  advantage.  They  do  not  bedeck  thenuelves 
with  a  lot  of  the  unnecessary  ribbons,  frills,  and  fol-de-rols.  In 
this  respect,  also,  our  women  are  somewhat  behind  those  of  your 
country. ' 

"  'As  to  beauty  of  faie.  conditions  in  your  counfiy  have  developed 
a  type  of  beauty  distinctly  different  from  any  of  the  older  countries, 
but  it  is  what  is  known  as  a  composite  type.' 

"'Some  years  ago  students  of  sociology  in  several  of  the  larger 
universities  of  your  country  made  what  they  termed  "'  compositype  " 
pictures,  which  were  declared  to  be  an  average  towards  which  the 
American  type  was  approaching.  These  pictures  were  secured  by 
combining  the  characteristic  features  of  several  thousand  young 
women  and  young  men. 

" '  I  find  that  the  average  to-day  is  approaching  very  close  to 
this  type.  Your  women  are  regular  of  feature,  and  the  lines  of  the 
face  approach  more  nearly  the  classical  featui-es  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  still  remain  the  models  of  female  beauty.  I  believe 
that  your  country  can  boast  of  more  beautiful  women  than  any  other 
I  knoVv. 

" '  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  I  find  your 
women  any  more  fascinating  than  those  of  my  country.  Our  women 
are  more  irregular  of  feature,  but  that  very  fact  gives  a  new  interest, 
and  a  new  subject  for  study,  in  every  fresh  face." 

"  Both  Messrs.  Crooke  and  Barnett  were  surprised  at  the  number 
of  photographic  studios  to  be  found  in  every  American  city.  '  I 
think  that  your  people  must  be  fonder  of  being  photographed  than 
ours,'  said  Crooke.  '  In  Princes  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare 
in  Edinburgh,  where  my  studio  is  located,  there  are  perhaps  five  or 
six  studios,  whereas  in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  there  are  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty.' 

"  '  How  do  our  homes  appeal  to  you  ? '  was  asked.  '  We  have 
sometimes  been  criticised  on  the  cajnglomeration  of  types — the  soft 
and  the  severe  set  side  by  side.' 

" '  In  motoring  about  the  city,  it  struck  mo  as  being  truly  a  "  city 
of  beautiful  homes."  To  my  mind  the  varieties  of  styles  are  not 
inartistic.  In  fact,  each  serves  to  set  off  its  neighbour,  and  bring 
out  thS  stronger,  by  contrast,  each  point.' 

"  The  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Crooke  and  Barnett  was  mad©  the 
occasion  of  the  gathering,  at  the  Strauss  Studio,  of  some  of  the  fore- 
most photographers  of  the  country,  and  Europe.  The  list  included 
Henry  Havelock  Pierce,  of  New  York  and  Boston;  Eugene  Schwartz- 
wald,  of  Berlin,  Germany;  Fred.  Feldman,  El  Paso.  Texas;  S.  L. 
Stein,  Milwaukee;  William  Doty,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan;  and 
Frank  Rheinhart,  Baltimore. 
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"  Among  the  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests,  J.  C. 
Strauss  devised  a  contest,  and  sought  about  for  a  subject.  Jliss 
Maude  Hellman,  of  4,954,  McPherson  Avenue,  happened  to  be  in 
the  studio,  and  was  displaying  much  interest  in  the  exhibit.  She 
was  asked  to  pose  for  the  photographers,  and  graciously  consented 
to  do  her  part  to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 

"  Each  photographer  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  model  for  ten 
minutes.  If  the  costume  in  which  she  appeared  did  not  suit,  part 
of  the  time  was  consumed  in  changing  it.  This  necessitated  very 
rapid  work. 

'"What  impressed  you  most,  in  the  experience?'  was  asked  of 
Miss  Hellman. 

" '  The  most  lasting  impression  that  I  gained  was  that  each  and 
every  one  of  the  men  for  whom  I  posed  was  an  artist.  The  way  in 
vrhich  they  worked  showed  it  in,  every  movement.  There  was  no 
laboured  attempt  to  fix  and  fuss  with  their  subject.  They  merely  told 
me  what  position  they  wanted  me  to  assume,  and  let  me  take  it  in 
my  own  natural  way. 

"  'The  work  of  some  of  the  men  was  wonderful.  Pieroe  had  me 
change  my  costume  twice  in  the  ten  minutes,  and  jet  managed 
to  take  ten  pictm-es.  His  hands  fairly  flew,  and  his  instructions 
were  terse  and  full  of  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  other 
men  took  but  three  pictures  in  the  ten  minutes,  although  none  of  his 
time  was  taken  up  in  costume  changes.' 

"  After  all  the  photographers  had  photographed  Miss  Hellman, 
bringing  out  their  ideas,  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  assume  a 
pose  which  would  bring  out  her  own  idea  of  beauty  in  pose,  and 
after  much  good-natured  raUlery,  she  was  pictured  in  a  pose  of  her 
own  choice.  The  entire  company  agreed  that  her  idea,  although 
differing  from  that  of  any  of  theirs,  was  good." 


pi)oto-meci)aiiicai  Dotes* 

The    New  '  Printing    Journal. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  American  montlily,  "  The  Graphic 
Arts,"  is  now  before  us,  and  fully  justifies  the  promise  of  its 
promoters.  The  whole  arrangement  is  in  admirable  taste.  The 
cover  design  is  superior  to  the  one  that  was  issued  with  the  pro- 
spectus, and  all  the  text  is  printed  in  Caslon  original  old  style 
type.  This  looks  excellent,  and  should  be  a  revelation  to  some  of 
our  own  technical  magazine  printers  as  to  the  )iossibility  of  com- 
bining both  beauty  and  readableness.  There  is  surely  no  reason 
that  because  a  piece  of  printing  is  technical  or  commercial,  it 
should  therefore  not  make  any  pretence  to  tasteful  production. 
Even  the  advertisements,  as  far  as  possible,  are  set  in  the  same 
type ;  those,  in  fact,  that  are  evidently  printed  from  electrotypes 
supplied,  look  inferior  by  the  contrast. 

The  most  interesting  features  from  the  photo-engraver's  point  of 
view  are  the  two  examples  of  colour  half-tones  printed  on  rough 
paper  by  the  offset  method.  These  are  what  we  have  not  yet  seen 
in  England,  viz.,  examples  of  colour  work  that  is  really  pleasant, 
and  not  so  painfully  crude  and  garish  as  the  specimens  we  have 
hitherto  had  the  misfortune  to  see.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  photo-mechanical  illustrations,  direct  three-colour  from  nature, 
and  half-tones  on  dull-finish  paper,  as  well  as  ordinary  half-tones. 

The  articles  are  interesting.  All  more  or  less  advocate  efficiency, 
and  the  improvement  of  quality  in  printing  and  illustrative  matter. 
We  should  think  that  everyone  who  wishes  to  keep  informed  of 
what  is  being  done  in  high-class  commercial  printing  and  illustra- 
tion will  desire  to  have  regularly  "The  Graphic  Arts."  The  foreign 
subscription  price  is  $4  per  annum.  The  publishers  are  the  National 
Arts  Publishing  Co.,  New  England  Building,  200,  Summer  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Soar's    Method    of    Making     Relief     and     Intaglio 
Printing    Plates. 

For  relief  plates,  an  ordinary  sensitised  metal  plate  is  printed 
behind  a  reversed  photographic  positive  or  transparency.  After 
printing,  the  plate  is  developed  by  certain  salts,  whereby  chemical 
action  18  set  up  between  the  chemicals  and  the  metal  of  the  plate 
corresponding  to  the  light  action  on  the  bichromated  particles  held 


in  the  emulsion.  The  working,  briefly,  is  as  follows: — Coat,  say,  sn 
zinc  plate  with  bichromated  fish-glue  emulsion.  A  good  working, 
proportion  is  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  bichromate  ot  ammonium  to  the 
glue  in  sufficient  water  to  allow  easy  flowing  of  the  plate.  Whirl,, 
dry,  and  print  the  plate  by  light  behind  a  plucky  reversed  positive 
or  transparency.    Then  develop  in  the  following  bath :  — 

Saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  2  ozs. 

Saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride 1  oz. 

Saturated  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate  ...  1  oz. 

Chromic   acid   crystals    10  grs. 

Methylated  spirit  Aoz. 

Water  4  ozs. 

The  precise  strength  will  vary  according  to  the  exposure,  the- 
thickness  and  nature  of  the  emulsion  and  to  other  factors. 

The  ammonium  chloride  acts  as  an  accelerator.  The  bichromate- 
hardens  the  glue  unacted  ujwn  by  light. 

On  flooding  the  plate  a  chemical  action  is  at  once  set  up  witli 
the  metal,  a  granulated  deposit  being  formed  on  such  parts  of  th» 
plate  where  the  emulsion  has  been  acted  upon  by  light  and  pro- 
portionate thereto. 

When  the  picture  shows  in  a  black  deposit  corresponding  to  the 
high-lights  and  blending  through  the  intermediate  tones  to  clear 
shadows,  development  is  complete  and  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  burnt 
in  and  etched,  a  weak  etching  bath  being  preferable,  say,  1  part 
nitric  acid  to  80  parts  water.  In  a  correctly  etched  plate  the  high- 
lights of  the  original  will  be  etched  away  with  only  a  few  surface 
dots,  the  tones  being  discriminated  in  spots  more  or  less  close 
together  with  the  deep  shadows  held  up  entirely.  The  whole  form- 
ing a  cliche,  from  which  ink  prints  can  be  pulled  in  the  press 
similar  in  light  and  shade  to  a  photographic  print  obtained  direct 
from  the  negative. 

For  intaglio  plates,  the  metal  print  is  made  from  a  negative  with- 
out reversal,  all  the  manipulations  being  the  same  as  in  the  relief 
etching  just  described,  the  surface  spots  in  the  shadows  and  tones 
supplying  the  link-holding  recesses  necessary  for  the  successful 
printing  of  photogravure  plates. 

Such  plates  will  be  found  exceptionally  useful  for  three-colour- 
printing,  as  nothing  is  lost  in  the  tones,  whilst  the  high-lights  are 
perfectly  clear,  for  by  these  processes  every  gradation  in  the  original 
is  absolutely  rendered.  Other  metals  with  other  formulae  are 
available. 

In  some  cases  etching  right  out  without  burning-in  can  be  success^ 
fully  accomplished.  For  this  purpose  ammonium  sulphocyanide  with, 
the  copper  sulphate  and  ammonium  bichromate  is  adaptable. 

Another  method  is  to  mix,  into  a  thin  paste,  plaster  of  Paris  with 
the  bath  solution  first  described.  This  is  poured  on  to  the  emulsion- 
printed  metal  plate.  When  dry,  the  decomposed  portions  of  the- 
emulsion  will  leave  the  plate  with  the  hardened  cement.  The- 
plaster  of  Paris  cast  forms  a  mould  for  making  a  stereo  or  for  electro- 
typing,  whilst  the  metal  plate  can  be  etched.  Here  we  have  & 
relief  and  an  intaglio  plate  made  from  the  one  print. 

The  sensitised  metal  plates,  after  being  developed  and  burnt-in, 
will  yield  prints  by  simple  contact  with  certain  metallic  salts  held 
on  paper  or  other  support.  For  instance,  a  piece  of  P.O. P.  slightly 
damped  with  weak  ammoniated  water,  or  even  plain  water,  and 
pressed  into  contact  with  the  metal  plate  which  has  been  carried! 
up  to  the  point  ready  for  etching,  will  give  a  deep  black  print,  sharp- 
as  copper-plate  work.  Such  prints  can  be  toned  by  well-known, 
methods  to  other  colours. 

Further,  these  contact  prints,  as  well  as  ordinary  P.O. P.  prints 
from  negatives,  can  be  passed  through  the  first-mentioned  bath — 
reduced  some  ten  times  in  strength — which  induces  them  to  have- 
affinity  for  fatty  inks,  somewhat  on  similar  lines  to  bromoil  work. 
Such  can  be  utilised  for  the  making  of  ink  transfers,  their  sharpness- 
being  especially  favourable  for  this  purpose.  A  method  of  collotype 
also  suggests  itself.  The  process  indeed  opens  out  many  possi- 
bilities as  to  its  usefulness.  The  elements  of  the  process  and  some 
side  issues  are  here  described.  On  such  foundations  much  may  be- 
formed,  more  than  I  feel  able  to  carry  out  on  my  own  initiative,  hence- 
my  submitting  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Henry  Soak. 

[We  should  be  pleased  to  see  any  results  of  the  process  described! 
above,  if  the  inventor  will  kindly  send  them,  Oi-  to  have  the  experi- 
ence of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  tempted  to  try  the  method- 
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We  must  confess  that  our  own  first  attempt  has  not  proved  tucceia- 
ful.— Kds.  "  15.J.'"] 

The    Advantages    and   Disadvantages    of  Offset 
Printing. 

"  Swain's  Quarterly,"  No.  23,  has  an  admirably  sane  summary 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  offset  work  from  the  photo- 
engraver's  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  conceded  that  this  method 
is  extremely  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  glazed-surface  papers 
to  bo  avoided  and  rougher,  lighter  papers,  pleasanter  to  the  eye, 
and  more  economical  both  to  purchase  and  send  through  the  post, 
to  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  letterpress  methods  are  not  likely 
to  be  displaced  when  very  sharp,  brilliant  results  are  required,  as, 
for  example,  in  catalogue  illustrations  of  machinery  and  other 
objects  in  which  the  delineation  of  detail  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAU    PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for :  — 
Colour    Printing. — No.   2,533.      Multiplication    of     intaglios    for 
photographic   colour-printing   by    rollers.     Charles   William    Saal- 
burg. 


€xl)ibltlon$. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
The  Association  ushered  in  their  annual  exhibition  of  membos'  work 
by  the  annual  dinner,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Calder  presided.  The 
prize  for  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition  was  gained  by  "  The  Ex- 
change Arch — Night,"  by  John  McClure,  one  of  the  pictures  in  the 
class  for  "  Pictures  in  the  City ' ' — a  class  that  proved  that  the  G. 
and  W.  of  S.  members  are  not  unobservant  of  the  beauties  of 
Clasgow.  A  new  class,  reserved  for  members  who  had  gained  the 
.\ssociation  award  for  prints,  contained  much  good  work,  and 
we  were  pleased  to  see  a  plaque  awarded  to  "  A  Castle  of  Romance," 
by  James  McKissack,  a  picture  that  was  much  admired  at  the  Salon 
as  a  praiseworthy  rendering  of  the  real,  idealistically  treated.  Mr. 
McKissack  had  also  a  non-competitive  exhibit  of  seven  pictures. 

The  full  prize  list  is  as  follows:  — 

Champion  Picture. — "  The  Exchange  Arch — Night,"  John  McClure. 

Class  I.  (open  only  to  membere  who  have  gained  the  Association 
award  for  prints).— Plaques  :  "The  Firs  "  (2).  John  Currie;  "A 
Castle  of  Romance"  (8),  James  McKissack;  "The  Willows"  (16), 
Harry  Thomson;  "The  Fruit  Seller"  (19),  John  Currie.  Honour- 
able mention  :  John  Currie,  James  McKissack. 

Class  II.  (open  to  aU  members). — Plaques  :  "  Outward  Bound  "  (?2), 
Harold  J.  Black ;  "  Industry  "  (24),  Alex.  G.  Watson ;  "  Market  Day  " 
(46),  John  Currie;  "The  Church  on  the  Hill"  (47),  Charles  J. 
liiyden;    "Early   Morning,    Whitby"    (54),   John    Martin;    "Jim" 

'^),  James  Hamilton.  Honourable  mention:  D.  Longmuir,  Peter 
\V.  Gibb,  H.  J.  Henry,  John  Currie. 

Class  III.  (open  to  members  who  have  never  gained  an  award). — 
Plaques:  "  Pine  and  Bracken  "  (134),  David  L.  Taylor;  "In  Old  St. 
ives"  (144),  W.  R.  Muir ;  "  In  the  Shade  "  (149),  David  L.  Taylor; 
"Dumfries  Bridge"  (164),  R.  G.  Mclnnes,  Jun.  Honourable  men- 
tion: B.  Yamashita,  R.  G.  Mclnnes,  Jun.,  James  Dunn. 

Class  rV'.  (Pictures  in  the  City). — Plaques:  "A  Place  of  Rest" 
(176),  John  A.  Stewart ;  "  Evening  on  the  Clyde  "  (187),  Robert 
Ure;"The  Exchange  Arch— Night  "  (Ib^j,  John  McClure;  "Spring 
in  Kelvingrovo  "  (196),  John  A.  Stewart.  Honourable  mention  : 
James  McArthur,  John  A.  Stewart.  "> 

Class  V.  (Autochromes).— Plaque :  "  Woodland "  (204),  John 
Sawers.     Honourable  mention  :  John  Sawers. 

Class  VI.  (lantern  slides).— Plaques.  "  Falls  of  Pissevache  "  (223a), 
Thomas  Calder;  "  In  a  Light  Breeze"  (230d),  W.  H.  Wilson;  "A 
Norwegian  Waterfall  "  (235c),  Robert  Ure.  Honourable  mention  : 
\V.  H.  Wilson,  James  Baillie,  Thomas  Calder. 


(JUEEN'S    PARK    (GLASGOW)     AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  Queen's  Park  Association  are  holding  their  fifth  aimual  exhi- 
February  8-18.     The  championship  for  the  best  picture  was 


bitio 


gained  by  "  The  Race  ' 
judged. 


(69),  by  Charles  Heath.    Mr.  Arch.  Cochrane 


A  high  level  of  AxceNence  is  attained,  with  the  landscape  cUu  in 
the  ascendancy;  to  much  wan  the  judge  impressed  with  this  clssa 
that  be  gave  five  medals  in  it.  There  were  (our  classes  for  prints 
and  two  for  lantern  slides. 

The  prize  lift  is:  — 

Class  A.— Bronze  medals:  H.  G.  Black,  A.  0.  Watson,  Charles 
Heath,  John  Baird,  Eric  Mackay.  Honourable  mention:  John  Cuth- 
bertson,  Chas.  C.  Graham. 

Class  B. — Silver  medal :  Charles  Heath.  Bronze  medal :  John 
Culhbert«on.     Honourable  mention :  A.  O.  Watson 

Class  C. — Bronze  medal:  R.  Armour.  Honourable  mention;  John 
Thomson. 

Class  E.— Silver  medal :  H.  J.  Black. 

Cla*s  F  (lantern  slides.- Bronze  medals :  John  Baird,  H.  W. 
Wilson.     Honourable  mention  :   John  Cuthbertson. 

Class  G  (novice — slides). — Bronze  medal :  W.  Stanley  Bojle. 
Honourable  mention  :  John  Cuthbertson. 

In  the  Invitation  Class,  pictures  were  forward  from  Messrs.  Ber- 
tram Park,  Frank  H.  Read,  and  J.  C.  Warburg,  London. 

The  evening's  entertainmerts  consisted  of  lantern  lectiues,  the 
Federation  and  competitive  lantern  slides. 


GLASGOW    EASTERN    CO-OPERATIVE    CAMERA    CXUB. 

The  Glasgow  Eastern  Co-operative  Camera  Club  held  their  annoal 
exhibition  in  their  rooms,  2,  Sword  Street.  Considering  that  most 
of  the  members  are  beginners,  the  work  shown  gave  much  promise  for 
the  future,  in  addition  to  achievement  in  the  present.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hart  judged,  and  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  picture  in 
the  exhibition  to  "  A  Pastorale,"  by  John  Hepburn.  The  Scottish 
Federation  Folio  on  show  during  the  exhibition  was  a  decided  acqoi- 
sition. 


Sec, 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
February  11    to    18. — Aberdeen  Photographic   Association. 

J.  A.  Brodie,  48a,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 
February  25    to    March     11. — Birmingham     Photographic     Society. 

Sec,  T.  Matthews,  60,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingh&Qi. 
February  25  to  March  11. — Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.    Entries 

close  February  16.     Sec,  J.  C.  McKechnie,  31»,  Castle  Street, 

Edinburgh. 
March    3    to    18. — Northern    Photographic    Exhibition    (Liverpool). 

Entries  close  February  17.     Sec,  C.  F.  Inston,  26,  South  John 

Street,  Liverpool. 
March  6  to  9. — Worthing  Camera  Club.     Entries  close  February  24. 

Sec,  E.  F.  H.  Crouch,  11,  South  Street,  Worthing. 
March  11  to  April  8. — South  London  Photographic  Society.     Entries 

close  February   18.      Sec,    Horace   Wright,   180,   Friem   Ro€kd, 

East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 
March   15  to   16.— -Bedford   Camera  Club.     Entries  close   March  3. 

Sec,  C.  E.  Craddock,  194,  Castle  Road,  Bedford. 
March  20  to  21. — Folkestone  and   District  Camera  Club.      Entriss 

close  March  9.    Sec,  Hamilton  Smith,  20,  Radnor  Park  Crescent. 

Folkestone. 
March  23  to  25.— Beith  and  District  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.     Sec, 

J.  Peat  Millar,  40,  King's  Road,  Beith. 
March  25  to  April  l.^-Sunderland  Photographic  Association.     Sec, 

Wm.  E.  Kieffer,  Stirling  Road,  Sunderland. 
March  28  to  April  1.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H. 

Parker,   67,   Wadbrough  Road,   Sheffield. 
March  29  to  April  1.— Bolton  Camera  Qub.    Sec,  J.  E.   Button, 

491,  St.  Helens  Road,  Bolton. 
May  8  to  31. — Royal  Photographic  Society.     Latest  date,  carrier, 

April  24;  hand,  April  25.    Sec,  J.  Mcintosh,  35,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
May  12  to  20. — Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts.     Sec,   Arthur  C. 

Brookes,  25,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Enlarged  NroATrrEs  by  Rkvehsal. — We  must  correct  two  errors 
in  the  translation  of  the  article  by  M.  Ch.  Jung  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  on  page  98  of  our  issue  of  last  week.  In  the  amidol 
developer  (par.  5),  the  quantity  of  water  should  be  100  ccs ;  and 
pn  the  last  line  of  par.  5  the  time  of  exposure  to  light  should  bo 
45  to  60  seconds. 


I 
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Patent  i>m%. 


Prncesi    patents— applications    and    specifications— are    treated    in 

"  P/uito-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

January  30  and  February  4  : — 

Dark-Slid]?. — No.  2,426.  Carrying  and  exposing  in  the  camera  sensi- 
tive photographic  dry  plates  or  films.  Frederick  MacKenzie  and 
Agnes  Wishart. 

Lf.n-ses.— No.  2,619.  Lenses  for  projection  and  photography.  Con- 
rad Beck  and  Horace  Courthope  Beck. 

Sensitive  Paper.— No.  2,364.  Paper  or  other  material  having  a 
surface  sensitive  to  light  or  chemical  action.  Joseph  Samuel 
Beeman. 

Cameras.— No.  2,854.  Photographic  cameras.  William  Arthxir 
Steward,  for  Charles  Kenrick  Steward,  Canada. 

Securing  PHOTOORArHS  to  Boxes. — No.  2,693.  Means  for  securing 
photographs,  pictures,  monograms,  and  the  like  to  boxes  and 
cases.     Charles  H.  Pugh,  Ltd.,  and  George  Frederick  Bull. 

X-Ray  Mirror. — No.  2,279.  Plane  mirror  at  the  surface  of  an 
X-ray  picture  to  determine  the  direction  of  any  part  depicted. 
William  Cotton. 

Cinematographs. — No.  2,444.  Cinematograph  apparatus.  Arthur 
Hibbert  Diggle. 

Cinematograph. — No..  2,500.  Cinematographic  films  with  central 
coating  of  emulsion.  Compagnie  Generale  de  Phonograpbes, 
Cinematographes  et  Appareils  de  Precision. 

CiNEMATOORAi'HS. — No.  2,723.  Cinematograph  apparatus,  magic- 
lanterns,  and  the  like.     Hyman  Cohen. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  tht 

Patent    Office,    25,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of   application   in  this   county ;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Mounting  on  Transp-Uient  Suppobts.— No.  16,560,  1910  (Octo- 
ber 11,  1909).  The  invention  has  reference  to  a  process  for 
transferring  all  kinds  of  coloured  and  black  prints  on  to  any 
kinds  of  supports,  and  more  particularly  transparent  supports, 
such  as  celluloid,  gelatine,  transparent  cellulose,  glass,  mica,  etc. 
It  has  already  been  proposed  to  effect  such  transference  to  cellu- 
loid by  coating  this  support  with  one  of  its  known  solvents,  and 
then  pressing  the  material  (paper),  carrying  the  picture  on  to 
the  same,  the  paper  being  subsequently  withdrawn.  As  compared 
with  this  known  process  the  present  invention  permits  of  trans- 
ferring, not  only  to  celluloid,  but  to  any  hard  substance,  such 
as  glass,  mica,  by  coating  the  same  with  a  solution  of  celluoid,  the 
design  to  be  transferred  being  applied  thereto  and  placed  in  a 
heated  press.  When  the  sheet  is  firmly  stuck  to  the  support  the 
whole  is  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool  and  then  plunged  into 
a  special  bath  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  paper 
can  be  withdrawn,  leaving  the  design  transferred  to  the  other 
support. 

As  an  example,  this  process  will  now  be  described  as  applied 
to  a  transference  made  on  a  sheet  of  white  transparent  celluloid 
The  sheet  of  celluloid  having  been  cleaned,  it  is  coated  with  a 
layer  formed  by  a  solution  of  celluloid  in  a  mixture  of  acetone 
and  alcohol,  or  with  any  other  suitable  solution  of  the  same. 
The  picture  that  it  is  desired  to  transfer  is  then  spread  on  the 
surface  thus  prepared,  and  the  whole  is  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  press  heated  to  a  temperature  of  70-80  degrees  C. 

When  the  sticking  of  a  sheet  of  paper  provided  with  the  impres- 
sion is  obtained,  the  whole  is  withdrawn  from  the  press  and 
allowed   to    cool. 

After  cooling,  the  sheet  of  celluloid,  thus  stuck  to  the  printed 
sheet,    is  placed  in  a  bath  composed  as  follows: 

Rain  water  or  boiled  water    1,000  ccs. 

Carbonate  of  potash     100  ccs. 

Arsenious  acid     10  gpg' 

Hydroquinone     15  gj^] 


After  an  immersion  of  10-20  minutes,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  paper  on  which  the  print  has  been  made,  the  paper  will 
easily  be  unstuck.  The  sheet  of  celluloid,  together  with  the  paper 
print,  is  removed  from  the  bath,  and  the  sheet  of  paper  completely 
separated  from  the  celluloid  sheet,  and  a  perfect  picture  is  ob- 
tained on  the  sheet  of  celluloid.  The  latter  is  then  washed  in 
running  water  and  dried.  The  picture  thus  obtained  is 
very  permanent,  and  can  be  subsequently  washed  without  any 
danger. 

This  transference  may  then  be  coated  with  a  layer  of  white 
transparent  varnish  of  a  layer  of  colour,  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  gum  lac  or  the  like.  When  this  varnish  is  a  colour  varnish  a 
coloured  ground  can  be  obtained. 

Other   constituents   may   be  employed  in   composing  the  above 
bath,   due  regard  being  paid  to  their  proportions  ;    the  carbonate 
of  potash   may   be  replaced   by  carbonate   of  soda,   hydroquinone 
may  be  replaced  by  almost  any  of  the  substances  employed  in  i 
photography   for    developing ;    but    the    composition    given   above  • 
is  that  which  has  given  tlie  best  results. 

In  order  to  obtain  certain  effects  the  picture  may  be  transferred 
on  to  transparent  celluloid  of  any  desired  colour  instead  of  on  to 
white  transparent  celluloid.  When  it  is  desii^ed  to  transfer  the 
picture  to  glass,  transparent  cellulose,  mica,  etc.,  it  is  necessary 
to  coat  the  surface  of  these  materials  with  a  solution  formed  pre- 
ferably by  dissolving  celluloid  in  acetone,  nii.xed  with  alcohol, 
the  other  operations  being  exactly  the  same. 

When  it  is  desired  to  transfer  a  picture  on  to  a  sheet  of  white 
or  coloured    transparent  gelatine,  the   latter   will   be   previously 
immersed  in  a  tanning  bath,  such  as  a  bath  of  formaline,  for  thef 
purpose   of   rendering   this   gelatine   insoluble   in   water   and  un- 
affected by  heat,  and  tliu.s   the  sheet,  of  gelatine  may  be  exposed! 
to  all  the  operations  above  described. 

Instead  of  employing  coloured  supports,  when  it  is  necessar; 
to  transfer  to  supports  which  have  a  ground  colour,  white  suj 
ports  may  be  taken  and  the  celluloid  solution  may  be  colour* 
to  the  tone  desired.  If  desired,  a  portion  of  the  support  may  " 
coated  with  a  celluloid  solution,  coloured  in  one  tone,  and  th 
rest  of  the  surface  of  this  support  may  be  coated  with  a  celluloi 
solution,  coloured  in  another  tone,  and  thus  very  various  groun 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  coating  various  portions  of  the  suppa 
with   different  coloured   solutions. 

The  transparent  paper  or  paper  made  transparent  may  also 
utilised  as  support,  celluloid  dissolved  in  acetone  mixed  wit 
alcohol  being  spread  over  it,  and  the  same  operations  are  carri« 
out  iis  those  above  described.  This  paper  can  subsequently  bi 
varnished  on  one  or  both  surfaces  with  a  layer  of  white  or  coloure 
transparent  varnish.  Thus  by  means  of  this  process  any  bladi 
or  coloured  impression,  printing  type,  lithographs,  architectur 
drawings  may  be  transferred.  Charles  Rosier,  128,  Roufe 
d'Orleans,   Montrouge,  Seine,  France. 

Adjustable  Repeating  Back.— No.  3,557,  1910  (February  14,  191(j 
The  invention  relates  to  repeating  backs  of  cameras  provided  wit 
an  ai)erture  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  which  aperture  can 
reduced  in  size,  from  the  full  size  of  the  plate  or  film  to  any 
or  shape  (upright,  oblong,  or  square)  down  to  half  an  ino 
square  if  desired.  These  reductions  and  alterations  of  size  aa 
shape  are  accomplished  by  two  simple  movements. 

A  movable  dark-slide  carrier  and  ground  glass  focussing  scre« 
are  also  provided.  The  dark-slide  carrier  is  arranged  to  tak 
the  three-coloured  light-filters  used  for  three-colour  photograph} 
The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  dispense  with  all  loo« 
parts  and  make  the  apparatus  entirely  self-contained. 

A  represents  the  back  or  base  board.  B  denotes  the  apertOT 
the  full  size  of  the  sensitive  plate  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  bai 
board.  C  denotes  two  side  guide  frames  screwed  on  the  face  < 
the  base  board,  the  full  length  of  the  board  and  flush  with  th 
edgeb.  These  guides  have  a  narrow  groove  in  one  edge  runniB 
the  full  length  in  which  two  thin  metal  plates  or  slides  D  wor 
These  plates  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  aperture  cut  in  the  bai 
board  and  slide  outwards  until  the  wliole  length  of  the  apertoi 
is  open. 

The  metal  plates  D  are  operated  by  two  racks  E  and  one  pinio 
F.  One  rack  is  fixed  to  each  plate  with  the  pinion  workiu 
between  them.     The  racks  and  pinion  are  sunk  into  the  edge 
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one  of  the  guide  frames.  Tlie  pinion  coining  np  through  the  frame 
has  a  milled  head  G'  fixed  oh  the  top. 

The  turning  of  "the  milled  head  "{(tork-s  Ihe  metal  platea  out 
Hid  in,  tlius  an  aperture  can  be  formed  any  nize  and  always 
tentral. 

In  each  of  tho  guide  frames  C  a  groove  is  cut  the  full  length  of 
the   aperture  in  the  base  board. 

Til  these  grooves  a  small  spiral  spring  roUer  H  works.     On  each 

f  the  rollers  is  fixed  one  edge  of  a  piece  of  closely  woven  fabric  I, 

Hid  on  the  other  edge  of  the  two  pieces  of  fabric  is  fixed  a  piece 

lit  thin  metal  J.     On  one  end  of  each  piece  of  metal  a  staple   is 

fixed,  having  screwed  holes  in  staple  Kl  to  receive  a  thin  screwed 


fe 
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Fig.  1. 


rod  L,  and  plain  holes  in  staple  K2  in  which  one  end  of  th«  rod 
revolves  without  moving  this  staple  along  the  rod. 

The  other  end  of  the  rod  projects  through  one  of  the  gnide 
frames  and  has  a  milled  head  M  fixed  on  the  end. 

On  turning  the  rod  by  means  of  the  milled  head,  the  screwed 
staple  Ki  -with  its  thin  metal  edge  and  fabric  is  moved  along 
the  rod,  making  the  aperture  between  the  two  metal  edges  any 
size  required,  but  instead  of  being  always  central  as  is  the  case 
with  the  metal  plates  D  this  aperture  can  be  moved  to  any 
position  across  the  base  board  by  pulling  the  rod  out  or  in, 
according  to  the  position  the  aperture  is  required  to  occupy  on 
the  sensitive  plate.    The  spring  rollers  take  up  the  fabric  and  let 


it  out  by  winding  and  unwinding  as  the  aperture  is  moved  acroes 
the  base  board. 

The  dark-slide  carrier-frame  N  slides  between  the  guide  frames 
C  by  tongue  and  groove  arrangements.  U  has  two  sides  and  one 
end  only — the  other  end  being  open  to  allow  the  dark-slide  shutter 
to  be  drawn  out,  for  exposures. 

The  slide-carrier  has  a  double  bottom  X*  and  X^  Figure  6,  with 
II  aperture  cut  in  both,  the  full  size  of  the  sensitive  plate.  There 
>  a  space  U  between  the  botton.s,  suflicient  to  allow  the  three 

iloured  light  filters,  used  in  three-colour  photography,  to  be 
-lipped  in. 

T  represents  the  frame  of  the  gi-ound  glass  focussing  screen, 
which  may  be  hinged  either  to  the  side  or  end  frame  of  the  slide- 
carrier  N. 


On  the  top  sida  of  tho  sliderarrier  two  metal  ke«|>«rs  1'  are 
fixed,  into  which  a  notched  bar  R'  is  dropped.  A  clatch  S  is 
screwed  on  to  the  guide  frame  C  and  drops  into  the  notchei  as 
required. 

There  woold  be  a  numlwr  of  these  bars  required  with  notches 
at  different  distances  apart  on  each  bar  to  correspond  with  the 
different  sizes  of  photographs,  hut  in  order  to  make  the  apparatus 
entirely  self-contained  the  bars  are  dispensed  with  and  one  single 
brass  tube  with  a  number  of  rows  of  small  holes  (instead  of  tiie 
notches  in  the  bars)  substituted,  a  suitable  clutch  S  dropping 
into  the  holes.  The  brass  tul)e  is  fixed  in  position  on  an  axle-pin 
at  each  end,  and  is  rotated  until  the  reiiuired  row  of  holes  comes 
in  line  with  the  point  of  the  clutch. 

The  manner  of  operating  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — Place  it 
in  the  camera  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  back.  When  any 
of  the  smaller  sizes  of  photographs  are  to  be  taken  (say.  |  inch 


Fig.  5. 

wide  and  1  inch  deep)  turn  the  milled  head  G  until  the  aperture 
formed  by  the  metal  plates  D  is  J  inch  wide.  Rotate  the  brass 
tube  R  until  the  row  of  holes  j  inch  apart  comes  in  line  with 
the  point  of  the  clutch  S.  Then  turn  the  milled  head  M  until 
shape  K^  with  its  metal  edge  and  fabric  is  one  inch  from  staple 
K2.  TKis  makes  the  aperture  1  inch  by  J  inch,  through  which  the 
light  passes  to  the  sensitive  plate.  Focus  in  the  usual  way,  slide 
the  carrier  N  until  the  clutch  is  in  the  first  hole  in  the  tube  R. 
Insert  the  dark  slide  and  make  the  exposure.  Lift  the  clutch 
and  slide  the  carrier  to  the  second  hole  for  the  second  exposure, 
and  so  on  until  tlie  row  is  finished.  Then  for  the  next  row  shift 
the  position  of  the  aperture  by  drawing  out  the  screwed  rod  L 
by  means  of  the  milled  head  M  and  repeat  the  above  operations 
until  the  plate  ii  filled,  when  there  will  be  thirty-two  separate 
exposures  on  one  half-plate.  The  same  operations  apply  to  every 
other  size  or  shape.  John  Lambie,  Hamilton  Cottage,  Troon, 
Avr,  Scotland. 


DciD  Crade  Dames. 

Knipsi.— No.  329,303.  Photographic  apparatus  included  in  class  8. 
Knipsi  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  5,  Budge  Row,  London,  E.C., 
manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus.     December  14,  1910. 

ZoiiscoPR.— No.  329,734.  Portrait  cinematograph  apparatus  in- 
cluded in  Class  8.  Brewer  and  Hargrave,  16,  Henry  Street, 
Dublin,  photographers.     January  2,  1911. 
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Photographing    Machinery    in    Position. 

The  "  pose  "  of  a  piece  of  machinery  (writes  Mr.  C.  E.  Good- 
child  in  "  Photography  and  Focus "  for  February  14)  may  seem 
a  strange  expression,  yet  this  is  a  subject  which  must  have  very 
careful  attention  if  the  photograph  is  to  show  it  at  its  best.  Reci- 
procating parts  should  not  be  shown  at  the  end  of  their  travel ; 
their  function  and  form  are  much  easier  seen,  as  a  rule,  if  they^  are 
in  some  intermediate,  but  not  exactly  intermediate,  position.  Even 
such  a  detail  as  a  row  of  lubricators,  or  of  cocks  or  switches,  looks 
better  if  they  are  all  arranged  in  the  same  position. 

As  far  as  the  surroundings  of  the  machines  are  conc*med,  in 
my  own  case  there  has  been  little  trouble.  They  are  generally- 
erected  in  a  building  with  limewashed  walls,  without  other  mechanism 
intruding  upon  them,  and  when  the  walls  have  been  dark  in  colour 
a  bucket  of  whitewash  has  made  all  the  difference.  When  this 
was   impossible   I  have  got  a  similar  result  by  covering  the  walla 
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■with  newspaper.  The  floor  can  be  left  as  it  is,  or,  if  a  light  floor 
is  wanted  to  show  the  boundaries  of  the  apparatus  it  may  be  lightly 
sanded.  A  banner,  made  by  gumming  together  a  number  of  news- 
papers and  mounting  them  on  a  hght  framework,  is  sometimes 
Tery  useful.  It  may  be  carried  by  a  couple  of  labourers,  who  are 
instructed  to  keep  moving  it  about  during  the  exposure.  It  will 
then  show  no  irregularities  or  printing,  but  will  appear  as  a  plain 
light   grey   background. 

.  Although  daylight  is  generally  available,  it  often  simplifies  the 
work  considerably  if  it  is  not  used.  In  most  cases  the  daylight 
comes  from  the  only  direction  in  which  the  camera  can  be  placed, 
and  this  gives  a  flat  lighting.  Moreover,  if  the  camera  has  to  be 
in  an  open  doorway,  or  even  out-of-doors,  looking  into  a  dark 
building,  an  exposure  long  enough  to  show  the  machinery  will 
nearly  always  be  found  to  give  a  foggy  negative,  presumably  from 
light  reflected  from  the  lens  mount,  flare,  etc.  In  such  a  case  I 
prefer  to  get  all  ready  by  daylight,  and  then  to  wait  until  dark, 
when  the  work  can  be  photographed  by  magnesium  ribbon. 

Tviro  Difficulties  in   Time   Development. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  those  who  ought  to  know  (writes  Mr. 
E.  H.  Binney  in  the  "  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic 
News  "  for  February  14)  that  the  best  way  of  developing  a  negative 
is  to  put  it  for  a  definite  time  in  a  definite  developer  at  a  definite 
temperature ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  If,  however,  a  different 
brand  of  plate  or  a  different  developer  is  being  used,  or  the  tem- 
perature cannot  be  controlled,  variations  will  be  introduced,  which 
can  be  allowed  for,  but  none  the  less  complicate  matters. 

There  is  another  cause  of  error,  which  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
mentioned — stale  solutions.  I  have  found  that  either  a  pyro-soda  or 
a  metol-hydroquinone  developer  that  has  been  kept  for  many  weeks 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  work  at  the  same  speed  as  one  freshly 
mixed,  though  it  will  develop  the  plate  well  enough  if  it  is  allowed 
time — I  am  speaking  of  a  develojier  that  is  not  so  stale  as  to  have  be- 
come noticeably  discoloured.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  sodium  sulphite  contained  in  it,  as  the  use  6f  a  new 
solution  containing  that  substance  removed  the  difficulty. 

It  is  easy  to  say  :  never  develop  in  a  very  cold  dark-room,  but  some- 
times one  cannot  wait ;  or  to  say  :  never  use  a  stale  developer  ;  some- 
times one  must  use  what  is  ready.  The  fact  is  that  the  average 
amateur,  who  develops  plates  at  irregular  times,  cannot  always 
secure  good  conditions,  and  it  is  better  to  remind  him  that  the  system 
of  time  development,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  not  one  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed blindly. 

Cleaning    Conical     Measures. 

The  following  useful  hint  is  given  in  the  "Photographic  Times" 
for  February: — "Doubtless  many  photographers  have  experienced 
the  exasperating  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  bottoms  of  those  glass 
measures  of  the  conical  shape.  Dirt  settles  down  at  the  bottom, 
and,  by  reason  of  its  being  very  difficult  to  reach,  is  often  allowed  to 
collect,  and  in  time  this  sticks  to  the  glass  and  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove  at  all.  Often  nothing  short  of  hydrochloric  acid 
will  get  rid  of  it.  This  trouble  may  easily  be  avoided  by  inserting 
a  pair  of  glove  stretchers,  over  the  points  of  which  has  been  placed 
a  finger-stall  cut  from  an  old  white  ^id— or,  better,  chamois-leather 
—glove.  If  this  is  done  regularly  it  will  prevent  all  possibility  of 
impure  solutions  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.'' 


The  Fallowfield  Smoker. — The  annual  smoking  concert  of  the 
firm  of  Jonathan  Fallowfield's  staff  and  tra,de  friends  was  held  last 
Friday,  February  10,  in  the  Queen's  Hall  of  the  London  Tavern, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hindley  in  the  chair.  There  were  nearly  300  present,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  and  H.  W.  Hall  (Wellington  and 
Ward),  J.  Hill  (Imperial  Dry  Plate  C!o.),  F.  E.  Greenwood  (Elliott 
and  Sons,  Ltd.),  S.  H.  Fry,  and  A.  Mackie.  An  excellent  programme 
arranged  by  Mr.  Finlay  Dunn  kept  the  company  admirably  enter- 
tained until  a  late  hour. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Chairman,"  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Fellows,  and  accorded  with  musical  honours,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hindley  ex- 
pressed his  great  gratification  at  again  meeting  all  the  members  of  his 
staff  and  so  many  trade  friends,  and  thanked  the  company  for  their 
decision  to  send  a  special  message  of  best  wishes  to  his  son  Mr 
Duncan  Hindley,  whose  absence  in  Malay  they  all  regretted  ' 


Deu)  Books. 


The  Inventor's  Adviser  on  Patents. — An  eighth  edition  of  this 
well-known  manual  by  Mr.  Reginald  Haddan  has  just  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  The  author 
has  thoroughly  revised  his  text  as  necessitated  by  the  Patents  Act 
of  1905,  but  the  general  arrangement  is  retained,  and  we  can  speak 
5jpni  long  past  experience  in  consulting  the  pages  of  previous 
«ditions  as  to  the  convenience  and  reliability  of  the  information 
concerning  the  technicalities  of  patent  law  and  trade  mark  regis- 
tration. Unlike  many  other  works  on  patents,  the  manual  gives 
the  official  particulars  as  to  the  actual  fees  and  formalities  of 
the  patent  offices  of  foreign  countries,  a  section  of  particular  use- 
fulness to  the  British  inventor  considering  whether  or  not  to  spend 
money  on  protection  in  other  countries  than  Great  Britain.    Price  5s. 

Merck's  Index. — A  third  edition  of  this  vivluable  reference  work 
concerning  the  fine  chemicals  manufactured  by  the  renowned  Darm- 
stadt firm  reaches  our  table  from  the  London  house  of  Messrs.  Merck, 
16,  Jewry  Street,  E.G.,  by  whom  it  is  published,  price  6s.  6d.  net. 
Although  issued  in  German,  the  volume  brings  together  such  a  mass 
of  condensed  information  on  chemical  substances  that  as  a  refer- 
ence book  for  those  engaged  in  photographic  chemical  work  it  is 
nevertheless  a  most  valuable  publication,  the  particulars  referring  , 
to  the  substances  as  manufactured  in  a  state  of  high  purity  in  the 
Merck  laboratories. 

"Agenda  du  Photogbaphie  "  (Paris,  Charles  Mendel;  price  1  fr.). 
— The  seventeenth  annual  issue  of  this  publication,  issued  primarily  i 
for  the  French  amateur  jihotographer,  contains,  as  before,  a  diary, 
with  space  for  fifteen  entries  for  each  day  of  the  year,  articles  on 
practiciil  and  scientific  topics,   together  with  formulary  and  table* 
for  the  chief  photographic   processes.     It  includes  also  a  directory! 
of  amateur  photographers  in  France,  her  colonies,  and  neighbourinyj 
countries,  as  well  as  a  list  of  hotels  in  Fi-ance  possessing  a  dark-room,  f 
A  useful  publication  to  those  travelling  or  holiday-making  in  France..! 


Deu)  Materials,  $c* 


The  Gardiner  Album. — A  welcome  novelty  in  albums  has  just] 
been  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Albert  Square,! 
Manchester,  under  this  title.  It  is  devised  for  the  holding  of  prints  I 
which  would  otherwise  be  carried  loose  in  the  pocket  or  pocket- 1 
book,  and  thus  become  damaged.  In  the  Gardiner  album  a  series  I 
of  linen  hinges  (gummed)  is  provided  between  a  pair  of  light  but! 
stiff  linen  covers.  The  edge  of  the  print  is  simply  moistened  and! 
placed  in  position  on  the  hinge.  Each  album  is  provided  with  I 
hinges  for  twenty-four  prints.  The  prices  are,  quarter-plate,! 
lOd. ;  half -plate.  Is.  3d.  The  album  is  also  made  in  other  sizes,  j 
that  for  postcard  naturally  allowing  of  either  side  of  the  card  I 
being  seen.  The  collector  of  postcards  should  therefore  appreciate! 
this  new  design,  which  is  in  every  way  a  neater  and  more  perma- 
nent method  of  preserving  these  souvenirs  of  travel  than  is  thej 
ordinary  slip-in  postcard  album. 

Criterion  "Non-Stress  Silky  "  Bromide  and  Gaslight  Paters.  I 
— The  Birmingham  Photographic  Co.,   Ltd.,  have  now  commenced! 
to  manufacture  their  "  Silky  "  or  semi-glossy  bromide  and  gaslight  I 
papers  in  the  "Non-Stress  "  quality,  which  has  deservedly  attained  f 
a  widespread   popularity  on   account  of   the   fact,   which   we   have 
ourselves  repeatedly  confirmed,  of  its  freedom  from  stress  marks. 
In    the    new     varieties    of    papers    we    have    been    gratified     in 
observing    a   like    immunity    from   the    annoying    stress    markings. 
Wilful    attempts   to    produce    the    marks,    by    rubbing    the    paper 
over  the  negative  and  in  contact  with  other  hard  surfaces,  failed 
to  yield  any  indications  of  the  treatment  in  the  prints.     In  otbcr 
respects    the    papers    retain    the    consistent    high    quality    of    t!ie 
Criterion   manufactures  :   they   develop  smoothly,   giving  prints  of 
great  brilliance  and  purity  in  the  whites,   whilst  the  surface,  free 
from  any  positive  suggestion  of  either  mattness  or   glossiness,   is 
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one   which   qualifies   the   series   ot    papers    for   a   great   variety   of 
uses. 

Barnet  "Vigorou.s  Art"  Gaslight  Paper.— Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Barnet,  Herts,  have  just  introduced  a  new  grade  of 
gaslight  paper,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  yields  prints  of  a 
full  degree  of  contrast  from  negatives  of  average  character,  namely, 
those  which  yield  a  good  print  on  P.O.P.  The  paper  is  of  the 
sy    variety,    having   an    agreeable    sheen    which   allows   of 


full  intensity  being  obtained  in  the  shadows  together  with  ample 
detail  throughout  the  whole  scale  of  gradation.  We  have  found 
it  to  yield  excellent  prints,  perfectly  pure  in  the  high-lights  and 
developing  rapidly,  but  not  instantaneously,  to  a  fine  black  colour. 
In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  its  perfect  freedom  from  mechanical 
defects,  the  paper  maintains  the  high  reputation  of  the  Barnet 
products  for  first-rate  quality.  It  is  a  gaslight  paper  for  all- 
round  use,  both  for  professional  portraits,  for  amateur  work,  and 
for  photographs  to  be  reproduced  in  half-tone,  the  surface  being  a 
particularly  good  one  for  this  class  of  reproduction.  The  prices 
are  uniform  with  those  oi  the  other  Barnet  gaslight  papers. 

Thk  Visick  Metol-Hydroquinone  Developer. — A  concentrated 
■ingle-solution  developer,  prepared  from  metol  and  hydroquinone, 
has  been  placed  upon  the  market  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Visick,  50,  Stan- 
bnry  Road,  Peckham.  S.E.  The  developer  is  one  for  universal 
use — for  plates,  films,  bromide  and  gaslight  papers,  and  lantern- 
slides — being  mixed  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water  to  make  up 
the  working  solution.  In  practice  we  have  found  it  a  most  effi- 
cient and  reliable  preparation,  the  colour  of  prints  on  a  variety 
of  bromide  and  gaslight  papers  being  a  fine  black,  whilst  for 
negative  work  it  yields  all  necessary  density  within  a  short  time 
of  development  without  tendency  to  fog  or  veiling.  The  stock 
solution  is  obtainable  from  photographic  dealers,  price  Is.  per 
bottle  of  8  oz.,  making  48  oz.  of  working  developer.  Where  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  preparation  locally,  the  developer 
is  supplied  by  Mr.  Visick.  post  free  Is.  3d. 

Photographer.s'  Printing. — A  portfolio  of  half-tone  and  typo-- 
graphic  printing  reaches  us  from  Messrs.  Walter  Pearce  and  Co., 
St.  George's  Press,  Brentford,  all  the  specimens  being  "  overs  " 
from  actual  orders  entrusted  to  ilessrs.  Pearce.  The  portfolio 
includes  examples  of  line  colour  work  and  three-colour  block  print- 
ing, in  addition  to  half-tone  work  and  imitation  photogravure. 
It  demonstrates  Messrs.  Pearce's  capacity  to  turn  out  high-class 
printing,  such  as  photographers  now  require  for  stationery,  booklets, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  view  publishing.  A  postcard  to  Messrs.. 
Pfearce  from  any  bona-fide  reader  of  the  "B.J."  will  bring  a 
copy  of  the  portfolio. 


CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Hautf's  Photo.  H.^ndhook. — A  new  edition,  the  fifth,  of  the  most 
nseful  handbook  of  formula,  etc.,  issued  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Ji  Hauff  and  Co..  has  just  been  published  by  the  British  agents, 
Messrs.  Fuerst  Bro«.,  17,  Philpot  I,ane,  E.C.  In  iU  formulary  for 
developers,  fixing  baths,  int-ensifiers,  etc.,  it  is  even  more  com- 
|l«te  than  before,  and  is  a  photographic  manual  which  every  worker, 
amateur  or  professional,  should  have  upon  his  ehelf.  Mes.«rs.  Fuerst 
oBer  it  on  receipt  of  one  penny  st-amp  for  postage. 


— •-- 

I  The  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Assochtion  Camera  Club  are 
i  holding  their  fifth  annual  exhibition  April  17  to  22,  which  promises 
to  be  the  moist  .successful  that  has  ever  been  held.  A  number  of 
new  closes  have  l>een  added  and  more  prizes  are  offered.  There 
will  be  five  different  classes,  with  either  one  or  two  prizes,  consisting 
"f  silver  and  bronze  plaques  for  each. 

Class  A  for  figure  studies  and  Class  B  for  all  other  subjects  are 
open  to  all  amateur  photographers.  Hand  camera  class  open  to  all 
members  of  the  M.A.A.A.  Clab  class  and  Green  class  open  only 
to  M.  A. A. A.  Camera  Club  members. 

Pictures  must  be  delivered  not  later  than  April  7.  Xo  entrance 
foe  will  be  charged. 

Entry  forms  may  be  had  from  the  secretary.  H.  C.  Stone,  Camera 
Club,   250^   Peel   Street,   Montreal,  Quebec. 

h 
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MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Pbidat,  Kkbhuabt  17. 
Coloe  Camera  Clob.    "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F.  Slater. 

MOVDAT,    FKftflUAItT     20. 

Sonthamptou  Camera  Club.     "  Nigbt  Phototrrnpliy," 

Boumenionth  and  District  Cumera  Club.     "  Itomautio  in  Laodacape." 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.  Print  and  LuDtem  Slide  Com- 
petitions, 

Scarborongh  and  District  Photo^aphic  Society.    Y.P.U.  Slides. 

Cleveland  Camera  Ctub.     '•  EnKbhb  Gothic  Architecture." 

Kidderminster  aud  District  Photographic  Society.  Midland  Pliotograpbic  Federa- 
tion Slides. 

Leek  Photog-raphic  Society,  "  How  ami  Why  in  Photography.'*  Burrotigrhs 
Wellcame. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  "Single  Trans'er  Carbon  Printing."  Sydnaj.  T. 
Davies. 

Lancaster  Fhotograpbio  Society.    ''Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F.  Slater. 

TUESDAT,    FEnRUABT    21, 

Boyal  Photographic  Society.     OpeniuK  of  House  Exhibition  of  prints  by  Members 

of  Affihated  Societies.     Critical  notes  liy  W.  J.  Morgan,  B.fi.A. 
Botherham   Photographic  Society.     "Amateur  Photographer  and   Photographic 

Nhws,"  1910  Prize  Slides. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.     •'  How  and  Why  in  Photography."    BurroQghs  Wellcome. 
St.  Helens  Camera  Club.    "  Pictorial  Advertising."    J.  Collins. 
Leeds    Photographic    Society.       "Mr.     Whistler's    Ten    o'Clock."      Harold    A. 

Crawford. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.     "Ten  Days  in  Norway."    G.  H.  Capper. 
Worthing  Camera  Club.     U.P.S,  1910  Affiliation,  Prize  Slides. 
ShefiBeld   Photographic   Society.     "The  Story  of   Fountains    Abbey."    Thos.  W. 

Thornton. 
Keighley    and    District    Photograpljic    Association.       "Oberammergau    and    the 

Country  of  the  Passion  Play.*'     W.  H.  Houghton, 
tton  Photographic   Club,     "  Bambles   with   the  Camera."      Hembera  of  the 

Sutton  Photographic  Club. 
Kelson  Camera  Club.    "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  P.  Slater. 

WEUNffSDAY,    FeBRCART    22. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.     "Eeduction  of  Negatives."     W.  Wood. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.     "  Derbyshire."     Mr.  Butterworth. 

South  Kssex   Camera  Club.     "The  Ituliau  State  Kail  ways."    A.  Wooiford. 

Borough   Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.     "The  Ozobrome   Piocess."    F.  C. 

Boyes. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     "Light  Filters."     H,  Lowe. 
Coventry  Photographic  Club.     "  Uum  Bichromate  or  Oil."     J.  Cawlwood. 
G.E.B.    Mechanics    Institution,    Stratford,    Photographic    Section.     ^^Monntizig 

Prints.'     F.  Collins.  ^ 

Partick  Camera  Club.     Monthly  Lfintern  Slide  Competition. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.     Members'  Evening. 
Soutli  Suburban  Photographic  Society,    "  Flower  Photography  by  Artificial  Light." 

E,  Seymour. 
Balham  Camera  Club.     "Enlarged  Negatives."    J.  S.  Child. 
Blackpool  and  Fylde  Photographic  Society.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak.** 

W.  F,  Slater. 

TucRSDAT,  Februakt  23. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.     Lantern  Slide  Exhibition. 
Bodley.  Farsley,  Calrerley,  and    Bramley  Photographic    Society.      ''Post    Card 

Suggestions."    J,  Lax. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Concert. 
Leek- Photographic  Society.     "Lantern  Slide  Making."     J.  C.  Miller. 
Oldham   Photographic  Society.     Monthly  Meotiug  and  Members*  Slides. 
Maidstone  and  lustitute  Camera  Club.     Monibors'  Night.    Carbon  Printing,  &c. 
Camera  Club.     Demoustrutiou  of  Pianola-playiug.     F.  H.  Evans. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.    ''Days  in  Merrie  Sherwood,  with 

Gumpsea  of  Ivanhoe  Land."     Dr.  J.  W.  Elli?. 
Preston  Soieutiflc  Society.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak,"    W.  F.  Slater. 
Batley  and  District  Phot(^rTaphic  Society.    Members*  Slides. 


ROYAL     PHOXOGKAPHIC     SOCIETY. 
The  annual  general  meetin^fl|f  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,   February  14.  tRe  president,   Lord   Redeadale,  in  the 
chair. 

The  report  of  the  Coaii«il  for  the  year  1910,  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  members  some  days  previously,  was,  aa  in 
previous  years,  the  subject  of  discussion,  following  the  proposal 
by  the  President  of  it«  adoption. 

In  regard  to  the  membership.  Mr.  Rale  Rider  enquired  the  reason 
for  the  resignation  of  a  life  member. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  the  life  member  in  question  resided 
iu  India,  and  for  many  years  past  bad  ceased  to  take  any  interest 
in  photography,  and  had,  therefore,  withdrawn  from  the  Sofciety. 
feeling  that  the  expense  in  sending  ''Journals,'*  etc.,  to  him  was 
a  needless  waste  of  the  Society's  funds. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Butler  said  that  he  considered  the  number  of  resigna- 
tions during  the  past  few  years  as  quite  abnormal  compared  with 
the  average  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  irtquently  approached  by 
members  asking  whether  they  should  continue  their  membership, 
and  he  felt  that  some  policy  should  be  adopted  which  would  not 
give  cause  for  such  a  high  proportion  of  resignations.  Pressed 
for  the  reason  of  the  resignation  of  members  within  his  circle  of 
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acquaintances,    Mr.    Butler   used   the   phrase   "  dissatisfaction   with 
the  general  management  of  the  Society." 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  the  studio,  Mr.  Butler  asked  on  what 
number  of  occasions  it  was  used  and  by  how  many  different 
members.  The  Secretary  replied,  thirteen  or  fourteen  times  in  all, 
and,  speaking  from  memory,  not  more  than  three  times  by  one 
member. 

After  some  further  desultory  discussion,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bale  Eider,  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  of  the  Council, 
not  to  print  the  annual  report  in  the  "  Journal,"  that  means  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  omission  of  the  annual  report  and  balance- 
sheet  for  1909  from  the  "  Journal "  and  to  print  the  balance- 
sheet  for  1910  in  the  March  number  of  the  "  Photographic  Journal." 

The  Secretary  having  explained  that  the  omission  of  the  1909 
report  from  thf»  "Journal"  of  that  year  was  accidental.  Dr.  Mees 
proposed  as  a  second  amendment  that  the  reference  to  the  1919 
report  should  be  deleted. from  Mr.  Rider's  amendment. 

On  the  second  amendment  being  put  to  the  meeting  it  was  lost, 
the  first  amendment  being  subsequently  carried. 

Mr.  Douglas  English,  in  a  lengthy  address  to  the  meeting,  then 
proposed  : — "  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  Council 
•ppointed  to  committees  imder  Article  30  of  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation should  not  exceed  five  in  number  on  any  one  committee." 

The  Chairman  interposed  that,  while  this  motion  was  quite  in 
order  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Council,  it  could  not  be  taken 
as  a  substantive  proposition  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  English  then  proceeded  to  quote  figures  from  past  official 
records  of  the  Society  showing  a  synchronism  between  a  small 
representation  of  the  Council  on  the  General  Purposes  and  Exhi- 
bition Committees  and  a  satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the 
Society's  accounts  and  those  of  the  annual  exhibition,  respectively. 
He  declared  that  the  result  of  years  in  which  these  committees 
contained  five  or  less  members  of  Council  was  satisfactory,  whereas 
in  those  where  the  committees  contained  eight  or  more  members 
of  Council  the  financial  results  were  unsatisfactory.  He  alleged 
that  the  effect  of  a  committee  containing  eight  members  of  Council 
was  that  the  recommendation  of  such  committees  were  bound  to 
secure  a  majority  on  the  Council,  and  that  from  this  condition 
of  things  the  important  business  of  the  Society  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  members  constituting  the  two  chief  committees. 
■He  criticised  at  considerable  length  the  1910  exhibition  and  the 
proposed  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Prince's 
Skating  Club  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.   Bale  Rider  seconded  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  discussion  on  the  motion,  said  they 
were  glad  to  hear  Mr.  English's  criticisms  of  the  management  of 
the  Society.  They  would  equally  have  been  glad  to  have  heard 
them  on  the  Council;  but  for  that,  two  things,  it  seemed  to 
him,  were  essential  :  first,  that  Mr.  English  should  be  present, 
and  secondly,  that  he  should  speak.  He  found  that  in  the  past 
five  years  during  which  Mr.  English  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Council,  he  had  attended  eleven  meetings  out  of  a  total  of  fifty- 
seven,  and  at  a  recent  meeting,  when  the  arrangements  for  the 
1911  exhibition  were  before  the  Council,  he  had  abstained  from 
comment  upon  them. 

Dr.  Mees  pointed  out  that  Mr.  EngUsh,  in  advocating  a  maximum 
of  five  members  of  Council  on  the  committees,  showed  himself  in 
favour  of  a  destructive  policy  towards  the  Society  and  its  exhi- 
bitions. He,  Mr.  English,  had  declared  that  the  1910  exhibition 
was  a  mistake,  but  he  (Dr.  Mees)  considered  that  the  Society  was 
pledged  to  its  members  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition,  and  had 
done  80  in  1910  in  a  way  which  was  the  best  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  In  regard  to  the  1911  exhibition,  Mr.  English  told 
them  that  their  pictorial  section  could  not  have  any  value  that 
their  eection  II.  was  useless,  that  their  scientific  sections  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  they  were  wrong  in  encouraging  a  trade 
section.  If  all  that  were  true,  what  was  there  left  of  the  exhibition' 
He-was  convinced  that  the  duty  of  the  Society  was  to  organise  ap 
exhibition  representative  of  all  classes  of  photography,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  members  would  loyally  support  the  Council  in  that  poUcV 
After  further  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Welborne  Piper  G  E 
Brown,  .T.  C.  S.  Mummery,  F.  T.  Beeson,  and  others,  took  part! 
Jlr  English  8  motion  was  put  to  the  vole,  but  was  lost  by  a^n- 
siderable  majority  against  it. 


The  report  of  the  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  was  then  presented, 
and  showed  the  following  officers  and  Council  to  have  been  elected 
for  the  present  year  :  — 

President :   Lord  Redesdale. 

Vice-Presidents  : 
W.  B.  Ferguson,  K.C.,  M.A. 
Chapman  Jones,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 
Honorary  Treasurer  :    Leslie  E.  Clift. 
Ordinary  Members  of  Council : 
A.  W.  W.  Bartlett.  Furley  Lewis. 

F.  C.  Boyes.  Ernest  Marriage. 

Douglas  English,  B.A.  '    F.  Martin-Duncan. 

A.    R.    F.    Evershed,   M.R.C.S.,     C.     E.     Kenneth     Mees,     D.Sc, 

L.R.O.P.  F.C.S. 

T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.  A.  J.  Newton. 

John  H.  Gear.  Chas.  H.  Oakden. 

E.  T.   Holding.  C.  Welborne  Piper. 

Chas.  F.  Inston.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.  James  A.  Sinclair. 

At  a  late  hour  the  proceedings  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  officers  of  the  Society. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  JiKKTiNG  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  35,  RusseU  Square,  on  Fridav,  10th  inst.  Present: 
Messrs.  H.  Gordon  Chase,  S.  H.  Fry,  Wm.  Gill,  Alfred  Ellis,  E.  0. 
Hoppe,  W.  Illingworth,  A.  Mackie,  Lang  Sims,  and  H.  C.  Spink. 
Mr.  W.  Gill,  President,  in  the  chair.  After  receiving  and  dealing, 
with  several  communications  from  members,  the  meeting  was  de.^ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  matters  concerning  the  organisation- 
of  the  Congress  to  be  held  in  May  in  connection  with  the  Photo- 
graphic Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 

C.VTFORD      AXD      FbBE.ST       HiLL       PHOTOGRAPHIC       SOCIETY.   —  On 

Monday,  February  6,  Mr.  Dawson  and  his  brother,  on  behalf  o£i 
the  Thames  Colour  Plate,  Limited,  explained  the  composition  of' 
the  company's  material  by  means  of  coloured  diagrams  projected' 
upon  the  screen,  followed  by  the  development  of  a  plate  in  a  light- 
tight  box  in  support  of  the  explanation.  The  "separate"  method i 
was  strongly  recommended  as  being  the  most  suitable,  in  that 
duplicates  can  be  easily  made,  and  the  cost  of  failure  minimised  as 
under-  or  over-exposure  or  other  failures  resulted  in  the  negative 
plate  only  becoming  spoilt;  the  coloured  screen  being  useful  for 
exposing  subsequent  plates  on  for  registration.  The  "  separate " 
method  is  therefore  cheaper  than  the  "  combined,"  where  both  plate 
and  screen  are  as  one,  as  the  name  indicates.  Rodinal  1  in  18  was 
recommended  for  developing  the  "  separate "  method,  though  other 
developing  agents  need  not  be  ignored.  Hydroquinone  proved  very 
suitable  for  the  other  method.  Several  beautiful  slides  were  shown, 
and  the  registration  of  screen  and  plate  cleverly  demonstrated  by 
turning  one  upon  the  other  in  the  carrier  stage  of  the  lantern.  The 
ease  with  which  the  complementary  colours  presented  themselves 
while  aiming  at  the  true  effect  was  clearly  shown  (the  true  effect 
being  comparatively  difficult)  and  the  transparency  of  the  plates  is 
remarkable.  The  lantern  need  not  be  unpleasantly  close  to  the 
screen  to  give  brilliant  pictures,  a  fact  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
The  firm  emphasise  the  desirability  of  standing  by  the  published 
instructions  to  minimise  failure,  at  least  until  the  process  is  well 
in  hand  or  the  experimental  stage  reached.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  process  is  by  no  means  crude,  as  was  witnessed  by  slides  of  the 
more  delicate  floral  subjects,  including  the  tea  rose.  The  reference 
to  crude  results  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  beginner 
IS  tempted  to  try  his  hand  with  bright  and  strong  coloured  objects 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  beautiful  or  extraordinary  in 
Nature's  delicate  tints. 


Charges  fob  Water  Supply.— A  correspondent  writes:— "I  ai 
on  a  meter  rate  here,  paying  4s.  per  quarter  meter  rent  and  Is.  per 
1,000  gallons  for  water,  and  I  find  on  looking  through  my  water 
accounts  for  two  years  past  a  noticeable  regularity  in  the  quantities  ■ 
consumed— for  five  quarters  out  of  the  eight  wo  are  charged  for 
11,000  gallons,  one  works  out  at  10,000,  one  at  12,000,  and  the  other 
at  15,000." 
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Commercial  $  Ccgal  ItiUlligence* 

Canvassing  Frauds  in  Cornwall.— At  the  St.  Ives  Police  Court 
last  week.  William  Ward,  alia.s  WilFiam  Wilson,  of  no  filed  abode, 
photographer,  was  charged  with  obtaining  credit  by  fraud  of  Mrs. 
Warnea,  of  St.  Ives,  between  .lanuary  9  and  14,  to  the  amount 
of  6s.  M.  There  were  also  fimilar  charges  in  respect  of  Mr.  Charles 
Condon,  of  Somersham.  and   Miss  Cooling,  of  Hemingford  Abbotts. 

Floreiue  Cooling,  cook  at  the  "Rectory,  "Hemingford  Abbotts,  said 
•on  January  7  prisoner  came  to  the  rectory,  and  asked  witness  to 
allow  him  to  take  her  photograph.  Witness  and  four  other  servant* 
at  the  rectory  agreed  to  have  their  photographs  taken  in  a  group. 
They  were  going  to  have  a  dozen  of  the  group,  and  three  of  them 
were  separately  taken,  and  they  ordered  six  of  each.  Prisoner  went 
ithrough  the  usual  performance  of  taking  the  photographs,  and  they 
paid  53.  9d.  each.  She  paid  5s.  9d.  herself.  They  all  thought  they 
were  photogi-aphed  properly.  Prisoner  showed  samples  of  his  work. 
They  were  to  receive  the  photographs  on  the  following  Thursday 
morning.  Witness  had  not  received  the  photographs.  She  wrote  to 
an  address  at  Kimbolton  on  the  following  Tuesday,  which  was  on 
the  receipt,  and  it  was  returned  "not  known." 

Inspector  Gale  here  stated  that  on  January  26,  after  prisoner 
had  been  remanded,  he  showed  prisoner  a  bunch  of  receipts  pro- 
duced, eleven  in  number,  and  said  :  "  You  have  been  in  every 
village  in  this  district,  and  from  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
you  have  not  taken  any  photographs."  Prisoner  replied,  "No,  I 
have  not  taken  a  photograph  for  four  months.  I  have  been  a 
•travelling  photographer  for  some  years,  but  trade  has  got  so  bad 
that  I  was  forced  to  resort  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I  used  to  be  honest, 
and  i)eople  had  their  photographs.  1  have  not  taken  any  lately,  but 
■only  pretended,  and  people  have  not  had  fhem.  I  am  very  sorry, 
and  I  hope  all  cases  will  be  presented  with  this  one.  I  cannot 
•deny   any  of  them." 

Prisoner  pleaded  guilty  to  all  the  charges,  and  elected  to  be  dealt 
with  summarily.  He  asked  for  leniency  as  he  had  been  out  of  work 
a  long  time,  and  could  not  get  a -situation. 

The  Bench  said  they  considered  prisoner  had  acted  very  dis- 
honestly indeed,  for  he  had  not  even  taken  the  photographs  he  had 
pretended  to  take.  They  should  sentence  him  to  three  months'  hard 
labour. 

Canvassing  Frauds  in  Y'orkshirk. — At  the  Otley  Police  Court 
'last  week.  Israel  Reuben  Tsraeli,  alias  Stanley  Tforton,  a  Leeds  Jew, 
was  charged  in  nine  instances  with  obtaining  money  by  false  pre- 
tences from  various  persons  in  Guiseley,  Pool,  and  Menston.  Only 
three  of  the  cases  were  proceeded  with,  and  Superintendent  Strain 
pointed  out  that  the  prisoner  had  represented  himself  to  be  a  can- 
vasser for  a  fictitious  company,  which  he  styled  "  The  John  Bull 
Fine  Art  Company,"  with  its  head  offices  in  London,  and  with 
branches  at  Nottingham,  Dublin,  Norwich,  and  all  over  the  king- 
dom. Prisoner  added  that  the  company  was  connected  with  the 
'"  John  Bull "  newspaper,  and  that  he  was  authorised  to  receive 
orders  for  enlargements  of  photographs  and  also  for  photograph 
■frames.  In  all  he  had  obtained  sums  amounting  to  £4  IBs.  6d.,  for 
:all  of  which  he  had  given  receipts  on  notes  headed  with  the  name 
of  the  alleged  company.  No  orders  had  been  executed,  there  wps 
•no  such  company  as  the  John  Bull  Fine  Art  Company,  nor  was  the 
■prisoner  connected  with  the  "  John  Bull "  newspaper.  In  each  of 
the  three  cases  prisoner  was  committed  for  two  months,  or  six 
"months  in  all. 

Kastman  Kodak  Compaxt  ov  New  Jkhsiht. — In  addition  to  the 
•usual  quarterly  dividends  payable  on  April  1,  the  Directors  of  the 
Kastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey  have  declared  an  extra 
•dividend  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  Common  stock,  also  payable  on 
April  1  to  stockholders  of  record  on  February  28. 

Legal  Notices. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  William  Henry  Dee,  photographer,  Moorlight.  Tilehurst,  Berks, 
lately  carrying  on  business  at  4,  Cross  Street,  Reading. 


NEW    COMPANIES    REGISTERED. 
Aeroscopk,   Co.,   Ltd. — This    company    was    registered    with    a 
•capital  o'f   E2,000  in  £1  shares.     Objects,  to  acquire  and  turn  to 


account  any  inventions  relating  to  photography,  printing,  moving 
pictures,  and  the  production  and  enlargement  thereof,  etc.  First 
directors,  G.  M.  Bishop,  E.  H.  Bishop,  R.  Collier,  and  W.  E.  L. 
Day.  Qualification,  £25  each  per  annum.  Registered  office,  19, 
Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.     Private  company. 


Deu)$  ana  rotes. 


Mes,srs.  H.  J.  Whitlock  and  Sons,  New  Street,  Birminghani, 
have  received  a  Royal  Warrant  of  Appointment  as  photographers 
to  his  Majesty  King  George  V.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
conferment  of  this  honour  comes  in  the  jubilee  year  of  the  business, 
which  was  started  in  1861  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Whitlock,  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  firm.  He  was  appointed  photographer  to  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  in  1870,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1876,  and  to  King  Edward 
in  1901.  >Ir.  Whitlock  took  many  photographs  for  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  and  about  the  year  1869  was  in  residence  at  Balmoral  for 
a  month  for  that  purpose. 

Folkestone  and  District  Camera  Club.— In  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  of  this  society,  to  be  held  on  March  20  and  21,  there 
will  be  two  classes  open  to  all  photographers,  in  addition  to  those 
reserved  for  members  of  the  society  only.  The  awards,  which  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges,  Messrs.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington 
and  A.  D.  Godbold,  will  take  the  form  of  one  gold,  thirteen  silver, 
and  five  bronze  plaques,  and  one  silver  challenge  cup.  Full  parti- 
culars and  entry  form.s  may  bo  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Smith,  20,  Radnor  Park  Crescent,  Folkestone,  to  whom 
they  must  be  returned,  duly  filled  in,  or  or  before  March  9. 

Russi.vN  Colour-Photooraphy. — According  to  the  correspondent 
of  the  "  Standard,"  among  the  matters  discussed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  was  the  petition  of  a  Russian  amateur, 
who  claims  to  have  spent  his  whole  fortune  in  experiments  in  colour- 
photography.  This  gentleman,  M.  Prokudin-Gorsky,  declares  he  has 
invented  a  perfected  form  of  colour-photography  by  which  he  has 
taken  some  2.000  colour-pictures.  His  petition  was  to  the  effect  that 
these  productions  should  be  purchased  for  several  thousand  pounds 
for  a  public  museum.  The  Council  of  Ministers  signified  approval 
by  ordering  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  the  Duma  in  the  next  year's 
estimates. 

"  KiNEMACOLOR  "  TO  'iHE  ScALA. — We  are  officially  informed  that 
Mr.  Charles  Urban,  joint  inventor  of  kinematography  in  the  actual 
tints  of  nature,  has  finally  leased  from  Dr.  E.  Distin  Maddick 
that  beautiful  theatre,  the  Scala,  in  Charlotte  Street,  W.,  and 
will  there  produce  "  Kinemacolor  "  in  all  its  miscellaneous  varieties, 
approximately  about  the  first  week  in  April.  "  Kinemacolor,"  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  for  nearly  two  years  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  at  the  Palace  Theatre  (as  "  Urbanora "  had  been  for 
eight  years  previously  at  the  Alhambra) ;  but  its  rapid  growth  and 
development  demanded  a  programme  to  itself,  a  stage  of  its  own 
whereon  to  unfold  the  wealth  of  its  gleanings  in  the  widely 
diversified  fields  of  history,  travel,  zoology,  botany,  pageantry, 
sport,  science,  and  the  drama;  and  the  Scala  is  structurally  the  very 
house  for  the  purpose.  Special  features  will  be  made  of  a  full 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  a  prominent  leader,  which  will 
accompany  the  pictures,  and  also  play  selections ;  and  the  fortunate 
possession  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  licence  will  be  taken  advan- 
tage of,  not  only  to  produce  from  time  to  time  the  best  dramatic 
work  in  short  plays  of  the  foremost  British  authors,  but  to  intro- 
duce translations  (not  adaptations)  of  the  most  interesting  foreign 
plays  and  any  remarkable  novelties  from  abroad  which  may  seeoi 
attractive  to  the  I.,ondon  public.  Nor  will  the  fact  that  "  Kine- 
mapolor  " — lending  every  semblance  of  life  in  the  veritable  tones 
of  nature — multiplies  infinitely  the  value  of  cinematography  as  a 
force  in  education  be  lost  sight  of ;  at  every  demonstration  wil]  hip 
given  a  brief  but  highly  instructive  Urban  science  lecturette,  illus- 
trated either  by  "Kinemacolor"  or  monotone  pictures,  and  chosen 
with  a  view  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct.  There  will  be  two 
performances  daily,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  respectively,  and 
it  is  believed  that  many  ladies  and  children  will  be  attracted  to 
these  matinees. 
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Correspondence* 


V  Corretpondents  thould  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   is   taken  of  communications   unless   the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

V  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 

SUNDAY  WORK  IX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIOS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Re  the  last  letter  from  the  pen  of  H.  Roe  AIcMahon, 
first  of  aJl  I  beg  to  assure  him  I  am  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination 
a  Puritan.  Old  Sol  can  shine  on — in  fact,  he  can  put  in  some  over- 
time ;  personally,  I  shall  not  object.  "  Hard  work  never  killed  any- 
one "  is  even  a  common  saying  in  England,  but  the  sequel  thereto 
is  this :  hard  work  has  even  been  known  to  wear  out  horses. 

Why,  twelve  hours  a  day  operating,  etc.,  is  simply  a  mere  pin- 
prick. Even  I,  an  Englishman,  have  worked  the  same  amount  of 
hours ;  in  fact,  I  u«ed  to  rise  from  my  hammock  a  few  hours  before 
the  twenty-four  started.  How  pleasant  for  one's  wife  and  one's 
children  practically  to  have  to  live  in  solitude  for  the  whole  of  the 
366  days ! 

According  to  H.  Roe  McMahon's  letter,  the  various  correspondents 
have  failed  to  make  out  a  good  case. 

I  may  say  I  have  been  operator-manager  to  the  largest  firm  of 
photographers  in  the  world.  They  never  resorted  to  Sunday  work 
or  cut  prices,  and  I  was  for  years  pioneer  operator  and  manager  to 
another  very  large  multiple  firm  (of  a  cheap  order)  who  never  thought 
of  working  their  assistants  on  Sundays.  Yet  both  are  in  existence 
to-day,  and  can  claim  more  than  a  fair  share  of  business.  The  people 
to  a  great  extent  who  have  been  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  photo- 
graphy (how  pitiable !)  are  the  laymen  who  have  grown  into  the 
business. 

In  fact,  I  fully  agree  with  Lord  Avebury's  latest  suggestion — 
revive  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  let  every  man  show  his 
indentures  and  prove  his  validity,  and  let  every  would-be  profes- 
sional be  examined  as  to  his  abilities  before  he  is  allowed  to  start 
in  business.  This  would  eliminate  the  very  cheap  arid  nasty  man, 
who  has  been  solely  and  wholly  the  cause  of  bad  trade — fortunately 
it  has  recoiled  on  his  own  head. 

I  may  also  enlighten  Mr.  McMahon  by  telling  him  I  have  had 
27  years'  varied  experience  in  photography  (both  at  home  and 
abroad),  and  was  never  weaned  on  P.O.P.  or  tank  development, 
having  gone  through  the  wet-plate  process  and  the  salting,  albu- 
minising  and  sensitising  of  paper,  and  can  show  my  indentures  to- 
day. What  a  treat  to  be  pitted  with  Mr.  McMahon  at  the  London 
Polytechnic!  In  conclusion,  how  paltry  or  infra  dig  for  a  West 
End  photographer  to  try  and  obtain  business  by  the  aid  of  coupons 
or  some  other  incentive.  Photography  is  not  an  everyday  com- 
modity. People  of  to-day  have  enough  leisure  without  employees 
in  a  fancy  business  (as  photography  undoubtedly  is)  giving  up  the 
■whole  of  their  time  to  its  practice. 

Enforce  every  assistant  and  employer  to  be  first-class  in  his  par- 
ticular branch ;  hence  a  better  class  of  work  generally,  a  more  artistic 
result  for  the  sitter,  the  final  downfall  of  the  slogographer  (copy- 
right applied  for),  cojisequently  the  disappearance  of  Sunday  open- 
ing.—Yours  truly,  NiMBOD. 


Which  of  the  two  classes  of  photographers,  I  wonder,  does  Mr. 
Mcilahon  desire  to  champion? 

I  am  no  Sabbatarian,  and  believe  thoroughly  in  the  disciplined 
enjoyment  of  life's  pleasures ;  but  it  seems  to  me — and  I  venture  to 
say  that  every  thinking  man  and  woman  wUl  agree — that  there  is 
no  excuse  to  open  on  Sunday  to  supply  what  can  easily  be  obtained 
throughout  the  week. 

This  much-debated  question  of  Sunday  opening  not  only  affects 
our  own  profession,  but  many  others,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
will  have  to  be  settled  ultimately  by  common-sense  legislation. 

Trusting  that  in  our  only  and  leading  journal  you  may  consent  to 
review  this  correspondence  and  give  your  readers  your  own  opinion 
as  it  affects  the  photographic  profession. — Yours  faithfully, 

James  J.  Honoh.\n-. 

113,  Stephens  Green,  Dublin. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  followed  with  interest  the  discussion  re  Sunday 
trading,  and  read  with  keen  satisfaction  the  letter  from  your  corre- 
spondent, "J.  J.  S.,"  which  should  give  Mr.  Roe  McMahon  and 
his  like  their  quietus.  Permit  me,  as  one  on  the  spot,  to  put  a  few 
facts  before  your  readers  concerning  Sunday  opening  and  Sunday 
photographers  as  applied  to  Dublin. 

In  the  first  place,  anyone  walking  through  our  streets  on  Sundays 
will  notice  that  the  oldest-established  and  best  photographers  (we 
have  a  few  left  here)  are  closed.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have, 
grown  up  in  our  midst,  the  cheap-jacks,  the  postcard  stickyback^ 
and  la.  lid.  enlargement  branch  of  photographers  abusing  each  other 
with  sandwich  men  for  all  they  are  worth  in  the  choicest  American 
vulgarisms.  Some  of  those  people,  to  my  knowledge,  employ  youne 
girls  from  about  10  o'clock  until  7  or  8  o'clock  on  Sundays. 


MODELS     AND     COSTUMES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  interest  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt's  com- 
ment upon  your  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  wanted  some 
models  and  costumes,  but  much  more  might  be  said  upon  the 
subject.  There  appears  to  be  among  professional  photographers 
an  idea  that  if  they  could  only  obtain  the  services  of  models — 
say,  pretty  girls — and  costumes,  they  could  do  good  and  saleable 
work,  but  the  idea  as  to  the  latter  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
erroneous,  and  I  could  give  several  instances  of  how  some  well- 
known  workers,  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  models 
and  costumes,  have  produced  excellent  studies  of  costumed  models 
and  have  been  quite  unable  to  "  place "  them.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  the  "  pretty  girl  picture  "  craze  is  dead ;  both  editors 
and  advertisers — let  alone  the  public — are  sick  of  them.  It  may 
be,  of  course,  that  the  correspondent  who  asked  the  question  may 
have  other  ideas  to  work  out,  and  may  know  where  to  place  them 
when  he  has  secured  them,     if  so,  I  congratulate  him. 

My  idea  in  penning  this  note,  however,  is  not  to  deal  with  the 
sales  question,  but  rather  that  of  obtaining  models  and  costumes, 
as  they  are  subjects  which  at  all  times  interest  professional  photo- 
graphers, and  before  doing  so  1  may  say  that  during  the  last 
year  or  two  I  have  made  seven  hundred  and  fifty  negatives  of 
professional  models,  with  more  or  less  "  costume  "  upon  them. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  photographed  that  number  of 
models,  because  I  have  seventy  negatives  of  one  sitter,  fifty-five 
of  another,   forty  of  another,   and   so   on. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  firm  named  by  Mr.  Butt.  I  get  my 
costumes — fancy  dress  ball  costumes  r=ally — from  Clarkson,  or 
one  of  the  other  firms  that  let  such  things  out  on  hire.  The  aver- 
age charge  is  10s.  6d.  per  day,  but  as  one  day  is  allowed  for 
fetching  them  and  another  to  take  them  back,  it  is  often  possible 
to  get  more  than  one  day's  work  out  of  them,  and  I  have  frequently 
obtained  a  few  negatives  on  the  morning  of  the  "taking  back" 
day.  Visitors  to  fancy  dress  balls,  I  suppose  (I  have  never  been 
to  one),  take  the  best  part  of  the  following  day  to  get  over  it ; 
the  owners  of  the  clothes  probably  know  this,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  seem  to  mind  wh:it  time  the  clothes  get  back.  If  it  were 
known  that  the  clothes  were  for  photographic  purposes,  the  con- 
ditions might  possibly  be  different. 

The  question  of  models  is  a  difficrult  one.  The  journal  named 
by  Mr.  Butt  keeps  a  list,  as  do  other  art  journals  and  most 
dealers  in  artists'  materials,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  would 
allow  a  photographer  to  see  them.  The  lists  are  for  the  use  of 
artists  of  the  brush,  pen,  and  pencil,  and  not  photographic  artists, 
so  called.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  two ;  some  workers, 
unfortunately,  cannot  see  it,  but  others  can,  and  the  person  who 
can  see  it  plainest  of  all  is  the  model.  There  are  scores  of  models 
who  are  only  too  anxious  to  sit  to  painters,  but  who  look  upon 
photography  as  a  bastard  art,  and  would  not  face  a  camera  for 
the  biggest  fee  they  are  likely  to  get  from  any  photographer.  They 
say,  and  rightly  too,  I  think,  that  it  artists  can  buy  their  pictures 
part  of  their  living  will  be  gone ;  and  this,  of  course,  applies  to 
pretty  and  old  and  wrinkled  faces  more  than  to  poses  and  costumes, 
for  which  an  artist  can  employ  a  lay  figure.  It  is  mostly  the  face 
that  an  artist  of  the  brush  wants,  and  it  pays  a  girl,  or  any  other 
model,  much  better  to  give  an  artist  a  dozen  sittings  than  it  does 
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to  give  a  photographer  one,  which  is  oft«n  as  many  as  he  wants. 

I  personally  know  nearly  all  the  artists'  models  in  London, 
because  of  my  being  a  member  of  the  art  clubs,  and,  of  course, 
handy  with  the  brush  as  well  as  the  camera,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  even  half  a  dozen  who  will  willingly  face  the  camera  for  a 
series  of  pictures.  Their  best  customers — the  artists — do  not  care 
to  see  the  photogr.aphs  of  their  models  about,  and  I  know  of  a 
few  who  have  lost  many  weeks' — possibly  months' — work,  through 
giving  a  photographer  a  sitting.  There  is  much  more  to  be  said 
about  the  professional  models  and  their  objections,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  them,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  prepare 
liny  photographer  for  disappointment. 

Many  pjiotographers  in  search  of  models  have'  to  fall  back  upon 
theatricals,  some  of  the  second  and  third-rate  Thespians  being  only 
too  anxious  to  face  the  camera.  As  a  rule,  they  may  be  made 
passably  pretty  by  a  large  amount  of  retouching,  but  for  really 
good  work  such  sitters  are  far  from  satisfactory. — Yours  faithfully, 

London,  N.  An  Artist-Photogeapher. 


THE  LONDON   SECESSION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  society  has  been  formed 
under  the  above  title,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  periodical  dis- 
plays of  the  most  interesting,  original,  and  progressive  examples  of 
pictorial  photography. 

The  first  Spring  Exhibition  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  May 
10,  at  the  Newman  Art  Gallery,  29,  Newman  Street,  W. 
I  The  present  members  of  the  society  are  as  follows  : — J.  Craig 
Annan,  Malcolm  Arbuthnot,  Walter  Benington,  Eustace  Calland, 
A.  L.  Coburn,  A.  Cochrane,  George  Davison,  J.  D.  Johnston,  Baron 
A.  de  Meyer,  Frank  H.  Read. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  American  and  Continental 
•workers  have  been  invited  to  send  representative  examples  of  their 
work  : — Frank  Eugene,  Heinrich  Kuhn,  George  Seeley,  Eduard 
Steichen,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Clarence  H.  Whit*.— I  am,  dear  Sirs, 
years  faithfully,  M.  Abbuthnot, 

Hon.    Secretary. 

Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C., 
February  8,  1911. 


MARKINGS  IN  TANK  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  regard  to  markings  in  tank  development,  I  think 

Mt.  F.  F.  Renwick  tries  to  prove  something  which  is  not  on  th« 

irint  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gordon  Chase.     I  had  those  markings  once, 

»ut  they  were  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Renwick,  and  similar  to 

;hose  of  Mr.   Cha.se.     Mr.   R^nwick's  are  manufactured,  and   those 

.>f  Mr.  Chase's  are  chance  happenings,  as  were  mine.     Mr.  Renwick's 

«e  on  unexposed  plates,  and  due,  he  says,  to  reflected  light :   the 

>thers  on  exposed   plat«s.     Mr.    Renwick  speaks  of  the   developer 

loured  in  the  tank.     In  my  case  the  developer  was  first  in  the  tank, 

the  plates  immersed  in  it  after  having  been  thoroughly  wetted 

If  the  marks  are  due  to  light,  how  about  the  very  distinct 

I  marks?     Some  of  the  plates  I  developed  (years  ago)  had  theise 

■■■  marks  nearly  all  over  the  plates.     I  returned  the  plates  to  the 

■  I  got  them  from  for  an  e.xplanation,  and  that  was  the  last  I 

1  of  it.     I  never  had  another  one  like  it;  however,  I  continue 

'-ing  the  same  brand. — Yours  very  truly,  A.  Levy. 

.\snieres,  Seine,   France, 

February  11,  1911. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  making  use  of  tank  development  I  have  experienced 
nothcr  source  of  irregular  markings  liable  to  occur  with  new  metallic 
anks.  Such  tanks  are  always  more  or  less  greasy,  and  the  traces 
f  grease  may  adhere  to\he  plates  when  the  tank  is  filled  and 
artially  prevent  development,  producing  very  strong  markings. 
larkings  due  to  this  cause  are  characteristic  in  that  they  show  strong 
egative  relief.— Yours,  et<;.,  AndBE  Caixidi. 

Ghent,  Belgium,  February  12,  1911. 


jinsiDers  to  Correspondents* 


V  All  malttTt  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  tKit  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Thk  Briiish 
Journal  of  PHOTOCRArHY,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to   this  ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*••  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henrt  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henrt 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  'Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

E.  A.  Kime,  116,  St.  James'  Street,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.     Two  Photojraphs  of 

(/w)  Mayor  of  Xewport,  1.  W.,  Francis  TempUman  Mew  B*q. 

F.  Bailey,  Castle  Studio,  Castle  Street,  Canterbury.  Photograph  o/  Francis  BennHt 

Goian€y.  Esq.,  Mayor  and  M.P.  for  Cant^'rbury. 

G.  J.  Uugbea,  8,  Tlie  Mall,  Waterford.  Ireland.    Three  Photographs  of  the  Ren. 
Canim  W.  Uay  M.  H.  Aitken,  M.A. 

Wm.  a.  Hkydecker. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
note  of  the  mistranslation,   the  substance  of  which  you  will  see 
we  are  using. 
Fbamer. — Frost   and   Reed,    Ltd.,    Clare  Street,    Bristol;   Rowley, 
Church  Street,  Kensington,  W. ;  Rogers  and  Webster,  High  Hol- 
bom,  W.C.     See  also  names  on  page  1342  of  the  "  Alnuaiac." 
Refbri:ndum. — We  think   the   openings  are  very   few   in    number. 
Y'our  best  course  would  be  to  look  up  the  directories  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  which  you  could  see,  doubtless,  at  the  London  office, 
26,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  of  the  "Egyptian  Gazette." 
Status.— It  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  the  copyright  shall  remain 
the  property  of  the  person  giving  the  order,  and  to  us  that  seems 
perfectly  just.    The  proposed  Copyright  Bill  which  has  been  drafted 
by  Mr.  Buxton  does  not  seek  to  alter  this  state  of  things.     The 
grievance  of  copying  discussed  in  your  letter  has  been  considered 
over  and  over  again,  but  without  a  satisfactory  remedy  proving 
forthcoming. 
Eduaiido    Brandao    (Oporto). — A   bleach-out   paper   (par  deo(^ora- 
tion)  is  not  at  present  on  the  market.     The  present  processes  for 
colour  photography  on  paper  are  carbon  and  pinatype.     Materials 
for  the   former   from  the  Rotary   Photographic  Co.,   Ropemaker 
Street,   London,   E.G.,   and  the  Autotype  Co.,  74,   New   Oxford 
Street,   London,   W.C.  ;   for  pinatype,   Fuerst  Bros.,   17,   Philpot 
Lane,  London,  E.G.     Screen  plates  for  colour  transparencies  are 
supplied   by   Lumiere,   Jougla,   Guillimenot,    Boesptlug   and    Co., 
and  the  Thames  Colour-Plate  Co.,  Ltd. 
Insurance. — Can  you  kindly  jnform  me  of  any  society  or  office  where 
a  photographic  assistant  can  insure  himself  against  out  of  employ- 
ment and  sickness? — Paddinoton. 

Insurance  against  sickness  can  be  effected  with  many  offices,  and 
the  fact  that  you  are  a  photographic  operator  should  not  matter 
in  the  least.  We,  however,  think  that  you  could  get  all  the  ad- 
vantages you  wish  by  joining  one  of  the  big  benefit  societies,  sach 
as  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Society,  Euston  Road.  We  should  advise 
you  to  write  the  secretary  for  particulars. 
Drv-Mountino  with  Gelatixe. — Can  you  oblige  a  constant  reader 
of  your  valuable  "  Journal "  with  any  information  as  to  the  use  of 
gelatine  when  mounting  by  a  dry  method?  I  am  familiar  with 
the  shellac  dry-mounting  process,  but  have  not  heard  that  gelatine 
can  be  used  in  this  way. — Ess  Ess. 

Nor  can  it.  Gelatine  may  be  used  for  mounting  by  hot  pressnra, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  present — 
that  is  to  say,  the  mount  requires  to  be  damped  with  water  until 
somewhat  limp.  You  will  find  a  description  of  the  process  on 
page  597  of  the  1911  "  Almanac." 
Halation. — I  have  seen  it  stated  that  halation  (e.g.,  round  and  over 
windows  in  interiors)  can  be  entirely  cured  by  bleaching  and  reha- 
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logenising.   Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  best  to  accomplish  this?— 
Hal.^ted. 

The  process   is  simple,   but  risky.     Bleach   the  negative  in  a 

solution  made  by  mixing   equal  parts  of  5  per  cent,   potassium 

bichromate   solution   and    10   per   cent,    hydrochloric   acid.     Wash 

well,   and   then  redevelop,   stopping  development  just  before   the 

effect  has  got  through  to  the  glass  in  the  high-lights.     Then  fix. 

Be  careful  not  to  stop  development  too  soon,  or  else  the  high-lights 

will  be  far  too  thin,   and   the  negative  will  be  spoilt.       It   is  as 

well  to  use  a  strong  developer  that  will  act  quickly— hydroquinone 

and  caustic  soda  is  very  suitable. 

Natch.*!.  Backgrounds. — Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  the  "  B.  J." 

an  article  on  natural  backgrounds,  but  fail  to  remember  particulars 

of  the  process.     As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  subject  had  to  be 

blocked  out  and  then  a  P.O.P.  print  taken  from  same,  which  would 

leave  a  white  background.     The  subject  was  then  gone  over  with 

some  kind  of  paint  or  medium  which  does  not  affect  the  P.O.P., 

and  when  dry  the  natural  background  is  printed  in.     What  I  fail 

to  remember  is  the  name  of  the  paint  or  medium  which  is  used. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  would  kindly  inform  me 

through  the  usual  column  of  this  week's  "  B.  J." — E.  Smart. 

Ordinary  water-colour  gamboge  is  used,  but  on  a  collodio-chloride 
or  albumen  paper,  as  a  gelatine  paper  retains  the  colour.  You  will 
find  the  article  in  our  issue  of  June  4,  1909. 

Iris  Diaphragm. — I  have  a  half-plate  "Beck  symmetrical  lens"  on 
my  camera,  and,  not  having  been>  used  very  much  lately,  the 
"iris  diaphragm"  has  got  jammed  by  some  way  or  other — damp- 
ness, I  thought,  and  to  make  matters  worse  it  is  a  little  out  of 
shape.  Kindly  advise  me  as  to  what  could  be  done,  and  would  it 
be  better  to  send  the  lens  to  Messrs.  Beck  in  preference  to  a 
local  camera  maker;  if  so,  kindly  state  lens  maker's  address,  also 
probable  cost. — Leonard  S.  Price. 

It  would  seem  from  your  description  that  one  of  the  leaves  of  the 
iris  has  slipped  off  the  pin,  or  possibly  a  pin  has  dropped  out. 
It  should  not  be  difficult  to  put  this  right,  and  any  camera  maker 
should  be  able  to  do  it ;  but  if  you  prefer  to  send  to  Messrs.  Beck, 
their  address  is  68,  Cornhill.  E.G.  We  cannot  give  you  any  cost, 
but  It  should  not  be  much. 

Australia. — I  write  to  inquire  if  you  could  give  me  any  information 
regarding  New  Zealand  or  Australia.  I  have  an  assistant  who 
wishes  to  go  to  either  of  those  two  colonies,  and  wishes  to  know 
whether  your  "Journal"  reaches  photographers  out  there,  or 
whether  the  supply  is  drawn  from  local  sources.  Any  informa- 
tion that  would  help  in  his  attaining  his  object  that  you  could 
supply  me  with  I  shall  be  thankful  to  receive. — F.  W.  S. 

We  can  only  say  that  conditions  as  regards  photography  are  very 
much  as  here.  Prices  are  cut,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  con- 
dition of  assistants  is  better  than  here.  Naturally,  assistants  are 
largely  drawn  from  those  out  there,  but  your  assistant  could  address 
practically  every  professional  photographer  in  the  countries  by 
taking  advantage  of  our  Colonial  issue.  See  notice  at  head  of 
"  Situations  Vacant." 

Intensifkr. — 1.  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  intensifier  that  turns  the  negative  white  and  then 
brings  it  back  with  ammonia,  and  what  quantities  to  use? 
2.  Also,  do  you  know  of  a  self-toning  paper  with  a  sepia  platinum 
colour  and  surface  that  is  satisfactory  to  use  ? — Ignorant. 

1.  Dissolve  about  1  oz.  mercuric  chloride  (highly  poisonous) 
in  hot  water  (16  oz.),  allow  to  cool,  and  pour  off  any  crystals 
which  separate.  Add  30  minims  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is 
the  bleaching  solution.  Immerse  the  well-soaked  negative  in  it 
until  it  acts  through  to  the  back,  wash  for  half  an  hour,  and 
darken  in: — Ammonia  (.880),  20  drops;  water,  1  oz.  2.  The 
results  with  "  cream  crayon "  Seltona  answer  fairly  closely  to 
your  requirements.      Other  self-toning  papers  give  similar  results. 

StmpLCs  Negatives. — I  should  like  your  advice  regarding  a  dispute 
■which  I  have  at  present  with  a  customer.  He  is  a  prominent 
Wesleyan  minister,  who  in  the  ordinary  way  came  last  month  to 
be  photographed.  Being  anxious  to  make  a  specially  good  por- 
trait, I  secured  seven  negatives  and  submitted  proofs  of  them  all  to 
the  reverend  gentleman.  He  chose  two,  and  ordered  a  dozen 
cabinet  prints  from  each  of  these,  returning  proofs  of  the  other 


five  with  a  pencil  note  written  on  each  :  "  No  good."  Many  of  hw 
flock,  however,  who  have  seen  these  proofs,  have  thought  that 
one  or  two  of  them  are  even  better  than  those  chosen  by  the 
reverend  gentleman,  and  so  yesterday  I  exhibited  enlargements 
from  three  of  these  in  my  window,  naturally  supposing  that  I  might 
obtain,  a  few  orders  from  friends  of  the  sitter.  To  my  surprise, 
this  morning  I  have  received  a  letter  stating  that  I  must  withdraw 
the  enlargements  from  the  window,  and  if  I  do  not  that  means  will 
be  taken  to  compel  me.  I  consider  this  very  high-handed,  con- 
sidering   that   the    Rev.   has    not   paid    a    penny    for   these 

negatives.  I  have  written  to  him  to  point  this  out,  but  mean- 
while should  be  glad  to  hear  what  is  your  view  of  the  right  of  the  • 

case. — ^SAXMUNDtfAM. 

We  must  tell  you  that  you  are  entirely  in  the  wrong.  It  has 
lieen  held  long  ago  in  the  courts  that  when  a  sitter  pays  to  be 
photographed  he  pays  for  the  whole  work  of  the  artist,  and  though 
he  may  order  only  from  certain  negatives  he  has  just  the  same 
right  over  all  which  were  taken  as  if  he  had  ordered  prints  from  all. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  confess  yourself  in  error  and 
comply  with  the  request  made  to  you. 

Various.— 1.  Is  there  a  crystal  or  powder  form  of  spirit  of  salt! 
2.  When  sulphuretting  the  bleached  print  with  sodium  sulphide, 
there  is  a  bad  odour  remains  on  the  print.  Is  this  smell  necessary 
to  remove?  If  so,  is  there  any  good  formula  you  could  recom- 
mend me  to  use?  3.  Does  potass,  chloroplatinite  not  deteriorate 
in  the  light,  and  will  it  keep  well  in  1  per  cent,  solution  (using 
distilled  water)?  4.  I  have  often  heard  people  say  "carbon,"  and 
would  like  to  know  whether  carbon  is  developed  in  the  same  way 
as  bromide,  and  using  the  same  developer  ?  5.  If  a  photographer 
will  sell  me  negatives,  have  I  the  perfect  right  to  have  them 
enlarged,  or  do  what  I  please  with  them?  Am  I  liable  to  any 
action  at  law  (in  a  place  such  as  Java)  ?  6.  Does  sodium  sulphide 
cryst.  lose  it«  strength  when  it  melts  ?— From  Java. 

1.  No.     2.  We   have   never   found   that   the   prints   retain   any 
odour  if  washed  for  a  few  minutes  after  sulphiding.     At  any  rate, 
a  momentary  immersion  in  a  faintly  pink  solution  of  potass,  per- 
manganate  will   at   once   remove   the   smell.      3.  It   is   liable  to 
deteriorate    if    dust   or    organic   matter   is   present  :    dissolved   in 
distilled  water,  with,  preferably,  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  U 
of    pure    hydrochloric    acid,   it    will    keep    indefinitely,   if 
stoppered,    even  in   moderate    (indoor)    light.     4.  It   is   a   toti 
distinct    process.     The    "tissue"    is    sensitised    in    a    solution 
potass,  bichromate,  exposed  to  daylight  under  the  negative, 
"  developed  "  in  water.     The  result  is  a  print  in  pigment.     Yov| 
had  better  get  a  shilling  manual  of  the  process,  one  or  the  otl? 
of    those    mentioned    on    page    856    of    the    "  Almanac."      5.  ' 
Holland   grants  no   copyright  protection,   you   (or   anybody  eli 
can  do  as  you  like  with  the  negatives,  or  with  prints  therefroml 
by  way  of  copying.     In  a  British  possession  it  would  be  neoes^ 
sary  to  register  the  transfer  of  the  copyrights  in  order  to  reta 
the  latter  when  purchasing  the  negatives.     6.  It  can  be  melj 
(fused)    without  losing   strength,   but,   on   the   contrary,   gain 
by  loss   of   water.     Dissolved  to  a  strong  solution,   e.<j.,  in  thi 
or  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  retains  its  strength  for  I 
fairly  long  time,  but  in  weaker  solution  it  rapidly  loses  strengA 


•  *  NOTICB  TO  Advertisers.— Blocks  ond  copy  are  received  sul^ 
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SUMMARY. 

A  studio  accessory  readily  made  from  a  couple  of  boxes  can 
serve  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  It  is  described  in  a  note  on 
page  134. 

Some  hints  on  the  making  of  photographs,  for  production  in 
Court  as  evidence,  occur  in  a  note  on  page  134. 

Mr.  Claudy,  in  an  article  in  an  American  contemporary,  lays 
down  the  law  as  to  the  kind  of  photograph  which  should  appear 
in  a  photographer's  showcase.     (P.   140.) 

Sunday  photography,  past  and  present  conditions  in  professional 
portraiture,  are  among  the  subjects  discussed  by  correspondents. 
(P.   149.; 

On  the  professional  use  of  self-toning  paper.     (P.   133.) 

In  a  paper  on  the  shape  of  trays  for  flashlight,  Mr.  D.  Berlin 

shows    the    relative    values   of    different   forms   of    flashlight   pan. 

(P.   137.) 

MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz,  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  have  given  formulfe  for  developers  of  plates 
where  a  high  temperature  of  the  working  solution  is  unavoidable. 
They  find  ammonium  sulphate  to  work  well  with  diamidophenol, 
whilst  for  other  developers,  metol-hydroquinone,  pyro,  etc.,  they 
find  that  an  extra  proportion  of  soda  sulphite  prevents  softening 
of  the  gelatine  film.     (P.   136.) 

Some  further  notes  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Blake  Smith  on  single-solution 
Bulphide-toning  appear  as  an  article  on  page  139. 

The  latest  instructions  for  the  working  of  the  Paynetype  process 
of  preparing  photo-engraved  zincos  direct  in  the  camera  are  given 
as  a  photo-mechanical  note  on  page  141. 

Colour  screen-plates,  developing  apparatus,  and  colour  cinemato- 
graphy figure  among  "  Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.   143.) 

In  an  editorial  note  we  further  emphasise  the  value  of  the  lens- 
hood.     (P.   134.) 

Some  considerations  on  the  elements  of  photographic  perspective 
are  the  subject  of  an  article  on  page  135. 

The  colour  photographs  of  wild  flowers  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Corke 
have  been  published  as  a  took  by  Messrs.  Cassell.     (P.  147.) 

Some  precautions  in  testing  the  register  of  dark-slides  are 
mentioned   on  page  134. 


EX     CATHEDRA. 


The  "B.JJ 

Colonial 

Number. 


In  reference  to  the  forthcoming 
special  issue  of  the  "B.J."  for 
March  31,  manufacturing  and  other 
firms  have  already  been  advised  by  ourselves  ihat 
in  that  number  we  shall  allot  space  for  the  review 
of  new  introductions  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and 
materials.  We  would  ask  any  makers  who  by  chance  have 
not  been  approached  directly,  but  are  issuing  goods  with 
distinct  claims  to  novelty,  to  place  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  us.  As  already  intimated,  this  Colonial 
and  Foreign  number  will  be  posted  direct  by  our  publishers 
to  photographic  firms  throughout  the  Colonies  and  British 
possessions  to  a  number  of  close  on  5,000.  The  value  of 
this  extra  circulation  to  advertisers  has  in  the  past  received 
the  most  emphatic  endorsement  from  the  photographic 
trade,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  last  year's  issue,  the 
third  of  the  series,  carried  a  greater  amount  of  advertising 
than  any  single  issue  of  any  journal  in  the  history  of  photo- 
graphy, and  we  have  since  heard  on  every  hand  of  the 
satisfactory  results,  as  regards  sales  to  buyers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  which  resulted  from  it.  At  the  present  time, 
with  trade  .throughout  the  world  on  the  upward  grade,  the 
return  from  announcements  in  the  forthcoming  issue  should 
be  still  better,  and  our  publishers,  in  anticipation  of 
issuing  an  even  bulkier  number,  beg  the  kind  assistance 
of  advertisers  to  supply  them  with  "  copy  "  at  'as  ea»"ly  a 
date  as  convenient. 

•  «  « 


Self-ToniriK 
Paper. 


Very  few  professional  photographers 
seem  to  have  discovered  self-toning 
paper,  and  are  therefore  missing  a  great  time-saver  for 
odd  jobs.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  single  print  is' 
required  for  a  copy  or  repeat  order  of  a  particular  tone 
or  surface,  and  no  solutions  happen  to  be  ready,  so  that 
the  execution  of  the  order  is  unreasonably  delayed.  This 
is  easily  got  over  by  using  a  good  self-toning  paper,  and  if 
one  with  a  collodion  surface  be  chosen  there  is  the 
additional  advantage  that  a  minimum  of  washing  is  required 
and  that  heat  may  be  used  to  hasten  the  drying.  A  word 
of  caution  is,  however,  necessary  to  those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  using  these  papers ;  it  is  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  directions  issued  by  the  makers.  For  example,  if  a 
warm  tone  is  required  and  a  solution  of  hypo,  2ozs.  to  the 
pint,  is  prescribed,  it  will  not  do  to  use  a  4oz.  hypo 
bath,  and  especially  one  that  has  been  used  for  other 
purposes.  We  recently  heard  a  photographer  complaining 
because  he  got  muddy  prints  on  self-toning  paper,  and 
found  that  he  was  fixing  .them  in  the  acid  fixer  which  he 
used  for  his  gaslight  prints !  Some  excellent  results  may 
be  obtained  on  the  rough-surfaced  cream  papers,  and  with 
the  addition  of  the  platinum  toning  no  photographer  need 
lack  variety  in  his  show  case.     For  large  consumers  the 
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separate  toning  and  fixing  will  undoubtedly  prove  the 
more  economical,  but  for  the  single-handed  worker,  self- 
toning  paper  would  probably  save  money  by  economising 
valuable  time. 


A  Home-made 
*'  Throne." 


In  a  recent  visit  to  a  very  modest  studio 
we  saw  an  appliance  which  was  extremely 
simple  in  construction  and  as  useful  as  it  was  simple.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  two  boxes  made  of  light  wood, 
measuring  about  three  feet  long  by  twenty  inches  wide  and 
a  foot  deep.  They  were  lidless  and  were  covered  with  a 
sage-green  serge.  On  enquiring  their  use  the  owner 
astonished  us  by  showing  how  a  Protean  accessory  was 
available  by  their  judicious  use.  In  the  first  place,  pu-t 
side  by  side,  they  formed  the  platform  well  known  to 
painters  and,  sculptors  as  a  "  throne,"  so  that,  if  desired, 
the  sitter  could  be  taken  from  the  eleva.tion  from  which  he 
is  usually  painted.  But  probably  the  more  useful  applica- 
tion for  photographic  work  was  for  the  posing  of  children 
at  a  more  convenient  height  than  on  the  floor.  The  next 
use  illustrated  was  as  a  seat  for  a  group;  turned  on  edge 
they  formed  two  benches  which  could  be  placed  at  a  sliglit 
angle  to  accommodate  a  row  of  persons  at  about  normal 
height.  Laid  flat,  end  to  end,  they  served  as  a  low  seat 
in  front  of  a  row  of  chairs,  while  on  end,  and  covered  with 
a  drapery,  they  afforded  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
vanished  balustrade.  Another  service  .they  often  rendered 
was  to  provide  a  background  and  base  for  commercial 
work,  one  box  being  placed  flat  and  the  other  stood  on  end 
upon  it,  so  that  a  clock,  race-cup,  or  what  not  could  be 
photographed  with  a  plain  background  and  support.  When 
out  of  use  they  were  placed  on  edge  against  .the  side  light 
and  formed  a  handy  shelf  for  articles  required  near  to  hand 
when  operating. 

*  *  * 

Photoeraphic      Despite  the  fact  that  judges  and  juries 
'Evidence.  j,j,g    becoming    aware    that  photographic 

evidence    is   as    capable    of    sophistication    as    is    the    oral 
variety,  there  is  a  steadily  growing  use  of  photography  m 
the   Law    Courts.     In    many    cases,    indeed,    the   existence 
of  reliable  photographic  records  has  prevented  legal  action 
being   taken,    or,    when   commenced,    has   stopped   it   at    a 
.comparatively    inexpensive     stage.         It    need     hardly   be 
pointed  out  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  photographer 
that  he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  necessary 
conditions  which  make  his  work  of  the  greatest  value  ti 
his    clients — a    point    he    is    too    likely    to    overlook.     For 
example,  the  fullest  details  as  to  date,  time  of  day,  lens 
used,    distance    between     camera     and     building,    and,     if 
possible,  a  positive  identification  of  the  position  in  which 
the  camera  was  placed.     In   important   cases  it  would  be 
desirable  to   embody   this  information   in   the   form   of   an 
affidavit,   which    should   be   made   at   the   earliest   possible 
moment  after  the  proofs  are  printed,    and  to  which   they 
can  be  attached.     Another  point  is  that  the  prints  should 
be  of  considerable  size,  and  to  this  end  it  is  better  to  take 
the  originals   of  a   small    size   and   to   make   enlargements 
lit   least    of    18   by   16    inches.        These    should    be    rough 
mounted  with  not  more  than  an   inch  of  margin,   and,   in 
most  cases,   are  better  if  mounted   on   linen   so   that   they 
<;an  be  rolled  up  with  other  documents.     A  platino  matt 
i!urface  is  the  best  for  this  class  of  woi-k,   as  it  is  easily 
written  upon,  while  outlines  or  washes  of  colour  can  be 
put   upon    it.     That   this  branch   of   work   is   worth    culti- 
vating is  proved  by  the  fact  that   contracts  running  into 
four  figures  have  been  given  out  in  connection  with  some 
of  ihe  tube  railways,  the  constructors  of  which  have  had 
overy  building  under  which  the  tunnel  was  to  pass  photo- 
graphed so  as  to  show  its  condition,  especiallv  where  anv 
visible  crack.s  or  settlements  existed.     An  expenditure  of 


a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  on  photography  has  saved 
many  times  that  amount  in  compensation  claims.  The 
photographer  is  usually  called  to  prove  the  taking  of  the 
photograph,  and,  of  course,  has  to  submit  to  cross-examina- 
tion, and  it  may  here  be  in  order  to  warn  him  against 
volunteering  any  statement  which  he  has  not  previously 
submitted  to  his  customers'  solicitors.  Questions  should 
be  answered  as  directly  and  briefly  as  possible,  and  no 
dubious  replies  made,  a" frank  avowal  of  inability  to  answer 
being  the  safer  course.  Work  of  this  character  has  often 
ta  be  done  in  a  bad  light,  but  the  photographer  should 
not  apologise  for  this  in  court,  as  it  may  afford  th'j 
opposing  counsel  an  opportunity  for  casting  a  doubt  on 
the  reliability  of  the  picture  by  asserting  that  details 
existing  in  the  original  are  therefore  not  visible  in  the 
photograph.  Regarding  the  photography  of  document;; 
little  need  be  said,  except  that  a  careful  note  of  the  time 
at  which  the  work  was  done  should  be  taken.  In  a  recer: 
divorce  case  a  whole  series  of  letters  was  intercepted, 
photographed,  and  delivered  to  the  addressee  without  hfi- 
knowledge,  the  photographer  being  able  to  prove  that  the  .• 
were  in  existence  on  a  certain  date. 


Dark  Slides  There  are   a  number   of  reasons   why  a 

Out  of  negative     may     be     unsharp,     apart,     of 

Register.  course,   from   the   elementary    one    that 

focussing  has  not  been  carefully  done.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  examine  is  the  register  of  the  dark  slides,  and  it 
is  astonishing  that  such  variations  are  permitted  to  pass 
the  makers'  testing  departments.  Only  the  other  day  wt 
tested  a  set  of  a  dozen  slides  and  found  three  distinct  regis 
ters.  As  the  negatives  were  being  taken  for  the  express 
purpose  of  lantern-slide  production,  the  errors  were  a 
serious  matter.  With  book-form  slides,  particularly  when 
the  metal  division  is  loose,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  focus 
on  the  ground-glass  and  then  to  test  by  means  of  another 
sheet  of  ground-glass  placed  in  the  dark  slide  instead  of  a 
plate.  The  modern  slide,  however,  is  frequently  of  solid 
form,  and  the  separating  division  a  fixture.  With  such 
slides  the  method  of  straight-edge  and  wooden  wedge  may 
be  resorted  to,  and  indeed  is  most  satisfactory  with  any 
form  of  slide.  The  reversing  back  should  be  removed  from 
the  camera,  and  the  slides  tested  in  their  place  in  it.  The 
straight-edge  is  laid  with  its  edge  across  the  back  and  a 
small  wooden  wedge  slipped  between  the  surface  of.  the 
ground-glass  or  a  waste-plate  in  the  slide,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Where  the  wedge  is  just  touching  the  edge  of  the 
straight-edge  a  fine  pencil  mark  is  made,  and  this  will 
enable  the  worker  to  see  whether  it  passes  under  the 
straight-edge  to  just  the  same  point  with  the  focussing 
screen  and  each  of  the  slides.  The  wedge  may  be  cut  from 
a  bit  of  yellow  pine,  or  from  the  end  of  a  cigar-box,  but, 
as  in  all  such  matters,  the  accuracy  of  the  test  depends  on 
careful  making  of  the  wedge  and  careful  use  of  the  method. 


Lens    Hoods,        In  the  excellent  little  monthly  issued  "by 
and  the  ^i^g  Sinclair  firm   from  54,   Havmarket, 

Rismg  Front.  ^^^^^^.  ^j^g  ^^^^^  ^^^  u  rpj^^  Sinclair  Sign- 
post," is  an  article  pointing  out  the  great  advantage,  if 
not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  some  effective  form  of  lens 
hood.  Such  a  lens  hood  in  square  collapsible  form  is,  of 
course,  much  more  effective  than  the  old  lens  hood,  whieii 
was  a  part  of  ever}'  landscape  or  rapid  symmetrical  lens  : 
more  effective,  that  is,  because,  being  square  and  project- 
ing further  forward,  it  will  cut  off  almost  all  the  light 
except  that  from  the  objects  actually  being  photographed. 
But  by  now  almost  all  workers  know  how  great  is  the 
covering  power  of  modern  flat  field  lenses,  and  are  quite 
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accustomed  to  using  a  rise  of  an  inch  or  even  an  inch 
and  a  lialf  with  a  hand  camera.  It  is  when  the  front  is 
raised  in  this  way  that  the  hood  becomes  a  source  of 
danger,  for  if  it  is  adjusted  to  the  position  of  maximum 
effectiveness  when  the  lens  is  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
plate  it  will  cut  oS  a  considerable  strip  of  the  picture 
as  soon  as  the  front  is  raised,  such  strip,  in  fact,  being 
roughly  equal  in  width  to  the  amount  of  rise  in  use.  The 
hood  should  therefore  be  adjusted  afresh  when  the  front 
is  raised,  and  this  is  generally  possible  by  reason  of  its 
being  collapsible.  When  focussing  on  the  screen  there  is 
little  risk,  unless,  of  course,  in  dark  interior  work,  and 
in  hand-camera  work  the  extension  of  the  hood  may  be 
marked  in  conjunction  with,  say,  each  half  inch  of  rising 
front. 


PERSPECTIVE     AND     PHOTOGRAPHY. 

One  of  the  very  simplest  scientific  studies  is  that  of 
perspective,  yet  for  some  strange  reason  it  is  a  subject  that 
very  few  understand.  We  have  met  with  scientific  men 
whose  minds  are  an  absolute  blank  on  all  matters  of  per- 
spective, even  tliough  many  of  them  make  daily  application 
of  its  principles  and  its  facts  are  continually  before 
everyone  who  has  eyes.  The  lack  of  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject  can  only  be  attributed  to  wan.t  of  observation 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  this  lack  of  observation 
adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  explaining  matters. 

Photographers  need  net  go  very  far  into  the  subject,  for 
they  have  no  use  for  the  details  that  the  perspective 
draughtsman  must  master,  but  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  know  when  perspective  is  correct  and  when  it  is 
faulty,  and  when  it  is  the  latter  they  should  be  able  to 
trace  the  cause  of  the  fault.  They  are  therefore  concerned 
mainly  with  the  elements  of  the  subject,  and  .the  first  thing 
they  have  to  learn  is  that  "  perspective  "  is,  after  all,  only 
a  name  applied  to  facts  with  which  they  are,  or  should  be, 
perfectly  familiar.  We  will  deal  first  with  a  very  common 
effect  of  perspective.  Suppose  we  have  a  small  vertical 
screen  standing  in  front  of  a  much  larger  one,  also  vertical. 
When  seen  from  the  front  the  small  screen  will  hide  a, 
certain  proportion  of  the  larger  one,  say  one  quarter  of  it. 
If  we  move  nearer  the  amoun.t  hidden  becomes  greater,  and 
we  may  approach  so  near  that  the  large  screen  becomes 
completely  hidden  from  view.  As  "we  draw  near  .the  relative 
sizes  of  the  two  screens  appear  to  vary,  the  small  screen 
seems  to  grow  bigger  and  the  large  one  relatively  smaller. 
These  effects  are  all  effects  of  perspective,  but  the  photo- 
grapher does  not  usually  recognise  .them  as  such.  He  calls 
them  wide  angle  effects,  and  seeing  them  in  his  photo- 
graphs is  very  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  fault  of  the 
lens. 

Let  us  consider  another  perspective  fact.  Stand  on  a 
straight  railway  line  or  in  the  centre  of  a  long,  straight, 
continuous  road.  The  road  appears  to  narrow  as  the  dis- 
tance increases  until  finally  the  two  sides  seem  to  meet  in 
a  point  at  an  extreme  distance.  All  parallel  lines  do  this, 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  so  is  evident  all  around  us  in  all 
circumstances  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  observe,  yet 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  have  never  noticed  the 
fact.  The  condition  applies  to  short  lines  as  well  as  to 
long  ones,  and  if  we  lay  doTvn  two  walking  sticks  parallel 
to  a  straight  railway  line,  and  any  distance  from  it,  those 
two  sticks  will  appear  .to  point  directly  towards  the  same 
distant  point  as  the  rails,  yet  probably  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  thousand  will  not  be  acauainted 
with  this  fact.  This  apparent  convereence  of  parallel  lines 
is  perhaps  the  most  importan.t  fundamental  fact  of  per- 
spective, for  the  whole  art  of  correct  drawing  denends  upon 
it.  Ignorance  of  it  is  often  shown  in  photographs  in  which 
by  a  process  of  faking  .the  author  has  attempted  to  intro- 


duce a  footpath.  Almost  invariably  that  path  is  incorrect ; 
its  parallel  sides  do  not  lead  to  a  distant  point,  while  if 
the  conditions  are  complicated  by  curves  in  the  path  the 
final  result  is  usually  even  more  "  out  of  perspective." 

There  is  yet  another  fact  of  perspective  that  concerns 
photographers  even  more  intimately.  Perspective  is  not 
confined  to  the  direction  of  lines,  it  also  covers  tones, 
which  grow  lighter  as  the  distance  increases.  This  is 
another  readily  observed  fact,  yet  one  that  is  almost  uni- 
versally unobserved ;  hence  photographers  often  pass  photo- 
graphs in  which  the  perspective  of  the  tones  is  actually 
the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be.  Photography  readily  errs 
in  .this  respect,  therefore  photographers  are  easily  trapped 
into  the  production  of  quite  impossible  effects. 

The  points  to  which  parallel  lines  appear  to  converge  are 
termed  "  vanishing  points,"  and  the  science  of  perspective 
is  very  largely  concerned  with  methods  by  which  a 
draughtsman  can  determine  the  exact  apparent  positions  of 
these  points  on  his  drawing  paper.  This  is  not  a  matter 
that  concerns  the  photographer,  because  his  lens  automati- 
cally fixes  such  points  for  him  and  always  pats  them  in 
the  right  place  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  It  does 
not,  however,  of  necessity,  always  put  them  in  the  right 
place  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view ;  this  is  left  to  the 
photographer,  who,  not  knowing  what  a  vanishing  point 
is,  generally  ignores  the  matter  altogether.  The  placing  of 
these  points  is  a  matter  .that  requires  careful  consideration. 
When  they  all  fall  outside  the  picture  the  result  is  usually 
a  failure,  while  too  many  inside  the  picture  produce  a 
failure  of  a  different  kind.  A  study  of  successful  pictures 
will  show  that  as  a  general  rule  the  points  are  few  in 
number,  while  the  principal  one — that  is,  the  one  upon  which 
the  principal  lines  converge — is  well  within  the  picture. 
When  one  point  is  of  predominant  importance  and  well 
within  the  picture  the  perspective  is  described  as  strong. 
In  stereoscopic  work  the  importance  of  strength  of  per- 
spective is  very  readily  realised,  but  its  equal  importance 
in  ordinary  single  pictures  is  sometimes  overlooked.  When 
different  vanishing  points  compete  with  each  other  as 
regards  interest — that  is,  when  there  is  no  predominant 
vanishine  point — the  picture  loses  the  effect  of  concentra- 
tion, while  if  all  important  points  are  oatside  the  picture 
not  only  is  the  perspective  weak  but  the  picture  becomes 
uninteresting.  One  of  the  first  things  to  do  in  composing 
a  picture  is  to  look  for  the  principal  vanishing  point  and 
fix  its  best  position,  and  to  do  this  we  must  kno*  enough 
of  perspective  to  realise  that  such  a  point  exists,  and  to 
comprehend  its  importance.  It  must  not  be  thought  from 
what  We  have  said  that  the  actual  point  itself  should  be 
visible  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  visible,  it  is  often  wise  to 
cover  it  with  a  near  figure  or  some  other  object.  Indeed, 
the  best  place  for  it  is  usually  behind  the  principal  object 
of  the  picture.  Whether  seen  or  not,  the  position  of  the 
point  should  be  quite  well  marked  by  the  lines  which  fix  it, 
and  Lt  is  not  necessary  that  these  lines  should  actually 
meet  one  another. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  predominant  linea 
of  a  picture  need  not  be  continuous  actual  lines.  They 
may  be,  and  very  often  are,  simply  suggested  by  a  series 
of  points.  Thus,  in  a  body  of  troops  marchiuE,  the  files  and 
the  ranks  invariably  suggest  two  sets  of  parallel  lines  cross- 
ing one  another  at  right  angles,  and  these  lines  will  con- 
verge on  to  vanishing  points  in  just  as  obvious  and  marked 
a  fashion  as  will  the  actual  lines  to  be  seen  in,  say,  a 
building. 

There  is  vet  diie  more  perspective  fact  that  deserves 
mention  and  it  is  somewhat  important  to  notice  it,  inas- 
much as  it  is  one  that  is  not  quite  so  apparent  as  the 
others  should  be.  This  fact  is  the  rule  which  governs  the 
position  of  the.  horizon.  This  is  always  on  a  level  with 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  whatever  his  height  may  be,  and 
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if  he  is  standing  on  a  level  ground  the  eyes  of  all  other 
erect  persons  of  about  his  height  will  also  be  on  the  same 
level.  In  a  photograph  the  horizon  is  fixed  by  the  height 
of  the  camera  lens,  hence  if  this  is  held  low  down  the  heads 
of  any  persons  standing  in  the  field  of  view  will  be  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a  view  obtained  by 
someone  in  a  sitting  position.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
camera  is  held  above  the  head  the  horizon  will  be  above 
the  heads  of  all  standing  persons,  and  the  effect  will  be 
that  of  a  view  obtained  from  an  elevated  position.  In  print- 
ing in  figures  in  a  landscape  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a 
mistake  in  the  level  of  the  horizon,  and  by  simply  inserting 
the  figure  too  high  up  or  too  low  down  it  may  be  made 
to  appear  eitlier  much  too  tall  or  mucli  too  short.  In 
composing  a  picture  tlie  painter  makes  use  of  the  line  of 
the   horizon  as    a   datum    line    by   which    he    arranges  the 


apparent  height  and  scale  of  all  the  details  composing  the- 
picture,  and  in  a  composite  photograph  it  is  essential  to 
use  the  same  datum  to  preserve  truth  of  effect.  It  can 
generally  be  found  very  easily,  for  all  receding  horizontal 
lines  below  it  run  up  to  a  vanishing  point,  while  all  those 
above  it  run  down.  In  a  photograph  of  a  building,  for  ex- 
ample, it  will  be  found  that  one  course  of  bricks  is  actually 
horizontal  in  the  photograph,  and  this  course  will  mark 
the  real  horizon  on  a  level  with  the  camera  lens.  If  the 
camera  was  held  at  eye  level  then  any  printed  in  adult 
figure  must  be  arranged  with  the  eyes  practically  on  a  level 
with  the  horizontal  line,  whereas  if  the  camera  was  held  at 
waist  level  the  line  must  intersect  any  printed  in  figure 
also  at  the  waist  level.  Due  allowance  must,  of  course,  be 
made  for  children  and  for  animals  whose  heights  differ  from 
that  of  the  operator. 


DIAMIDOPHENOL     AS     A     DEVELOPER     IN 
TROPICAL    COUNTRIES. 


[In  the  following  paper,  read  before  the  French  Photographic 
of  the  Society's  "  Bulletin,"  MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz 
namely,  the  property  of  preventing  the  gelatine  film  from 
which  obtains  when  working  in  tropical  countries.  While  they 
soda  or  ammonia  to  be  of  service  as  applied  to  diamidophenol, 
nients  point  to  the  advantage  of  using  an  extra  proportion  of 
film.— Eds.  "  B.J."]    . 

The  difficulties  of  obtaining  the  developing  solution  at  a  proper 
low  temperature  when  working  in  tropical  countries  have  led 
to  many  experiments  in  the  direction  of  providing  developers 
capable  of  being  used  at  a  high  temperature  without  causing 
alteration  or  softening  of  the  gelatine  film,  and  without  leading 
to  fogging  of  the  plates. 

Among  the  various  means  suggested  hitherto  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  addition  of  substances  capable  of  hardening  the 
gelatine,  such  as  the  salts  of  chromium  or  aluminium,  has 
not  been  capable  of  adoption  even  with  developers  in  which 
alkali  is  not  used,  in  consequence  of  the  fairly  rapid  precipi- 
tation of  chromium  or  aluminium  hydroxide.  This  latter  is 
immediately  precipitated  when  a  free  alkali  forms  a  constituent 
<if  the  developer,  such  action  destroying  the  effect  of  the  harden- 
ing bodj". 

M.  Bunel,  in  a  recent  paper,*  has  advised  the  addition  to 
the  metol-hydroquinone  developer  of  alkaline  sulphates.  These 
do  not  render  the  gelatine  insoluble,  but  they  prevent  it  from 
swelling  in  the  warm  developing  solution. 

M.  Bunel  has  particularly  specified  the  use  of  potass  sulphate 
and  borax  in  a  metol-hydroquinone  developer  made  up  without 
bromide,  and  using  acetone  in  place  of  the  alkali. 

We  have  found  that  this  developer  serves  well  without  pro- 
ducing softening  of  the  film  at  a  temperature  of  95  deg.  to 
104  deg.  F.,  but  it  acts  much  too  rapidly  at  this  temperature, 
and  likewise  leads  to  considerable  fog.  Moreover,  the  use  of 
acetone  appears  to  us  to  be  unadvisable  at  a  temperature  so 
high  as  100  to  104  F.,  on  account  of  the  volatile  nature  of 
this  material. 

In  the  present  series  of  experiments  we  have  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  best  developing  formula,  both  with  and  without 
alkali,  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  at  temperatures  of  from 
100  deg.  to  104  deg.  F.,  for  a  normal  time  of  development  and 
while  obtaining  a  good  result. 

Diamidophenol. 

We  first  subjected  this  developer  to  a  systematic  examina- 
tion,  using  with  it  substances  which    render  the  gelatine  in- 

•  •'  B.J.,"  JUij  27,  1910,  r-  89».     '-iJ.J.A.,'  1111,  p.  539. 


Society  on  January  20  last,  and  publi>hed  in  the  current  issue 
discover  a  fresh  virtue  in  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer — 

melting  in  developing  solutions  of  the  high  temperature 
find  the  recent  recommendation  of  M.  Bunel  to  use  sulphate  of 

yet  for  metoquinone,  metol-hydroquinmie,  or  pyro,  their  experi- 
soda  sulphite  for    the  purprse  of  preventing  softening  of  the 

soluble,  as  well  as  those  which  prevent  it  melting,  or  softening, 
in  warm  water,  without  actually  rendering  it  insoluble.  The 
first  class  of  substances  possess  the  drawback  already  men- 
tioned— namely,  of  precipitating  the  hydroxide  of  chromium  or 
aluminium — and  thus,  in  seeking  to  obtain  a  woi'king  formula, 
we  have  succeeded  only  with  the  second  class  of  substances, 
I  belonging  to  which  we  have  noticed  not  only  the  alkaline  sul- 
phates, but  also  the  sulphites.  With  these  substances  used  in 
sufficient  quantity  the  gelatine  film  remains  unaffected,  even 
at  a  temperature  of  113  F. 

In  order  to  avoid  introducing  a  new  substance  into  the 
developer,  we  first  attempted  to  employ  sulphite  of  soda  in  pre- 
ference to  the  alkaline  sulphates,  but  when  using  diamido- 
phenol we  were  unable  to  introduce  the  quantity  of  sulphite 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  softening  of  the  gelatine  without 
the  plates  suffering  from  considerable  fog,  even  when  a  large 
excess  of  bromide  was  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  alkaline  sulphates,  and  especially 
ammonium  sulphate,  have  given  us  good  results. 

In  the  case  of  diamidophenol  developer  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  the  dichroic  tog  which  is  mentioned  by  Bunel  as  liable  to 
occur  when  ammonium  sulphate  is  used  with  an  alkaline- 
developer,  for  this  fog  is  due  to  the  presence  of  free  ammonia 
which  is  not  displaced  by  the  sulphite  of  the  developer. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  negative  free  from  fog  at  a  temperature 
of  from  100  deg.  to  104  deg.  F.,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the 
bath  a  considerable  quantity  of  bromide. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  developer  which  has, 
given  us  the  best  results  :  — 

Diamidophenol     5  gms.  44  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  (anhydrous)    30  gms.  250  grs. 

Ammonium  sulphate  cryst 250  gms.  5  ozs. 

Potass,  bromide  3  gms.  27  grs. 

Water 1,000  ccs.  20  ozs. 

In  place  of  the  250  gms.  of  ammonium  sulphate,  150  (3  ozs.)  of 
anhydrous  soda  sulphate  may  be  used. 

This  developer,  used  at  a  temperature  of  100  deg.  to  104  deg. 
F.,  gives  excellent  negatives  in  about  three  minutes'  time  of 
development. 
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Metoquinone. 

As  regards  the  use  of  metoquinone,  one  does  not  find  the 
same  drawbacks  as  with  diamidophenol  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  an  excess  of  sulphite.  We  have  been  able  to  work  out  a 
good  developing  formula  for  metoquinone,  containing  sufRcient 
excess  of  sulphite  to  keep  the  gelatine  film  from  softening  at 
104  deg.  F.  We  have  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  nega- 
tives, free  from  dichroic  fog,  with  a  time  of  development  of 
about  three  minutes,  a  result  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
reach  by  using  alkaline  sulphates,  either  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  alkalies.  The  following  is  the  formula  of  the  meto- 
quinone developer  :  — 

Metoquinone     5  gms.  44  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  (anhydrous)    200  gms.  4  ozs. 

Potass,  bromide  2.5  gms.  22  grs. 

Water : 1,000  ccs.  20  ozs. 

MetoUHydroquinone. 

Taking  metol-hydroquinone  as  a  type  of  an  alkaline  developer, 
we  were  able  to  work  out  with  this  latter,  just  as  with  meto- 
quinone, a  formula  containing  a  sufficient  excess  of  sulphite  to 
prevent  melting  of  the  gelatine  film  at  104  deg.  F. 

The  formula  allows  of  the  production  of  negatives  comparable 
■with  those  obtained  with  metoquinone  within  a  time  of  develop- 
ment of  about  three  minutes.  We  were  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
ing so  good  a  result  by  substituting  sulphates  for  the  soda 
sulphite.  The  formula  which  gave  the  best  results  was  the 
,  following  :  — • 

Metol      1.5  gm.  13  grs. 

Hydroquinone  1.5  gm.  13  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  (anhydrous)    200  gms.  4  ozs. 

Soda  carbonate  (anhydrous)    10  gms.  88  grs. 

Potass,  bromide  2.5  gms.  22  grs. 

Water 1,000  ccs.  20  ozs. 

Pyro 

Within  our  experiments  pyrogallic  acid  can  be  employed  as 


developer  in  tropical  countries  without  any  addition  beyond 
that  of  Rufphite  or  sulphate.  In  fact,  it  is  easy,  by  a  slight 
modification  of  the  customary  formulte,  to  prepare  a  developer 
which  gives  only  a  slight  fog  at  a  temperature  of  104  deg.  F. 
The  following  is  the  formula  of  the  bath  which  allows  of  thi* 
result  being  produced  :  — 

Pyro    lOgms.  88grs. 

Soda  sulphite  (anhydrous)  26  gnu.  ^  oc. 

Soda  carbonate  (anhydrous)    60  gms.  1  oz. 

Potass,  bromide,  10  p.c.  solution        30  ccs.  5  drams. 

Water 1,000  ccs.  20  ozs. 

This  developer  will  not  keep  very  long,  and  rapidly  discolours 
during  development.  For  a  formula  which  can  be  kept  at  hand 
for  use  the  following  two  solutions  should  be  used:  — 

A.. — Pyro    30  gms.    260  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  liquor  10  ccs.         14  drams. 

Water 1,000  ccs.         20  ozs. 

B.^ — Soda  carbonate  (anhydrous)    75  gms.       1^  ozs. 

Soda  sulphite  (anhydrous)    37  gms.  160  grs. 

Potass,  bromide,   10  p.c.   solution        45  ccs.         7^  drams. 
Water 1,000  ccs.         20  ozs. 

To  prepare  the  working  developer,  1  part  of  A  is  mixed  with 
2  parts  of  B. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  diamidophenol 
formula  is  the  only  one  which  gives  a  developer  yielding  nega- 
tives free  from  fog  at  a  temperature  of  104  deg.  F.  This 
developer,  therefore,  should  be  employed  by  preference  when- 
ever a  solution  of  great  keeping  powers  is  not  an  essential.  As 
is  well  known,  the  keeping  powers  of  this  developer  are  limited. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  worker  requires  a  solution  which  can 
be  kept  a  long  time  without  alteration,  his  best  choice  will  be 
metoquinone,  or  metol-hydroquinone,  or,  lastly,  pyro,  all  of 
which,  employed  as  directed  above,  will  give  only  a  small 
amount  of  fog.  A.  axd  L.  Lumikek. 

A.  Seyewetz. 


FURTHER    EXPERIMENTS    ON    THE    SHAPE    OF 
TRAYS    FOR    FLASHLIGHT. 


Whex  writing  my  previous  article  on  a  similar  subject 
December  17,  1909),  although  realising  the  importance  of  such 
ests,  I  did  not  expect  that  they  would  interest  the  profession 
jenerally,  but  since  the  animated  correspondence  between  Mr. 
iood,  of  Middlesbrough,  and  "Darge,"  a  Colonial  photo- 
grapher, introducing  a  discussion  as  to  the  respective  merits 
)f  their  particular  flash-pans,  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to 
nake  practical  tests  of  those  and  other  Shapes  of  pan  in  general 
ise  by  professional  photographers. 

Of  course,  it  was  hardly  practicable  to  make  the  various  trays 
'f  the  sizes  stated  in  the  letters,  or  to  use  several  ounces  of 
Kjwder  for  each  test  exposure,  but  by  working  on  a  small  scale 
he  results  would  be  (within  limits  which  are  mentioned  later) 
-ufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 
•  Some  pieces  of  sheet-iron  were  cut  to  six  inches  by  three, 
nd  bent  into  various  shapes  ;  the  six  photographs  being  those 
'hich  showed  distinct  differences,  as  slight  alterations  in  the 
■an  were  found  to  be  negligible. 

The  powder  used  was  "  Agfa,"  and  one  gramme  was  measured 
3r  each  exposure. 

The  camera  was  placed  opposite  a  table,  around  two  sides  of 
'hich  was  a  black  screen,  and  on  which  was  placed  a  box  to 
"Pport  the  various  trays  ;  and  a  large  mirror  at  an  angle  to 
ie  box,  so  as  to  give  an  end  view  of  the  trays,  and,  therefore, 
f  the  flames,  in  the  camera. 


Thus  a  front  and  end  view  of  each  flame  were  obtained  simul- 
taneously on  one  plate.  This  will  account  for  the  end  view  in 
each  case  appearing  slightly  shorter  than  the  front  view,  but 
the  error  is  .proportionate  throughout,  and  does  not  make  any 
difference  as  regards  the  tests. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  areas  of  the  flames  in  any  two  consecutive  photographs  ; 
they  are  numbered  in  order  of  increasing  effectiveness  and  not 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made,  and  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  slight  differences  were  due  merely  to  inaccurate 
measuring  of  powder,  or  similar  accidental  cause.  But  that 
this  is  not  the  case  is  appreciated  immediately  one  notices 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  tray,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  flame. 

No.  1  is  a  perfectly  flat  tray  with  the  powder  laid  in  a  thin 
trail  along  the  six  inches.  An  exposure  made  with  the  powder 
in  a  little  heap  gave  an  almost  identical  negative.  The  flame 
here  is  scattered,  and  is  the  least  efficient  of  all. 

No.  2  has  an  upright  wall  behind,  as  used  by  "Darge,"  and 
the  powder  was  laid  in  the  angle  as  described  by  him.  This 
is  shown  to  throw  the  flame  forward  in  a  compact  mass,  and 
will  therefore  give  moit  light  (in  the  required  direction)  than 
No.  1;  but  "Darge"  seems  to  think  that  because  the  flame 
given  by  this  jwn  is  a  slanting  one,  it  will  be  nearer  in  effect 
to  studio  lighting.     I  cannot  see  that  this  proposition  will  hold 
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jjooJ,   because  the   subject   is  not   in   the  same  relation   to   the 
size  of  the  flame  as  to  a  sky-light. 

Taking  this  test  exposure,  with  one  gi-amme  of  powder  the 
flame  is  only  about  eight  inches  high,  and  the  top  of  it  leans 


forward  about  five  or  six  inches  towards  the  subject,  which  in 
the  case  of  a  small  quantity  like  this  would  be,  say,  eight  or 
nine  feet  away.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  subjects  and  quan- 
tities of  powder  mentioned  in  "Darge's  "  letter,  the  flame  would 
I)robably  not  exceed  three  feet  in  height — certainly  not  four  feet 


—and  if  the  angle  of  the  flame  remained  the  same  the  top  of 
the  flame  would  be  tilted  only  three  feet  or  so  nearer  to  the 
subject.  The  few  inches'  slope  of  the  small  flame  for  a  subject 
nine  feet  distant,  or  the  yard  or  so  in  the  case  of  a  large 
hall,  can  hardly  be  said  to  represent  studio  conditions,   where 


Hie  area  of  light  is  usually  larger  than  the  subject,  and  pro- 
portionately much  nearer  to  it. 

Moreover,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a  large 
quantity  of  powder,  the  flame  would  not  be  j.rojected  in  \ 
straight  line,  but  that  the  shape  of  the  pan  would  lose  its 
control-  beyond    a  certain   distance,   and   that  the  rest  of   the 


flame  would  be  carried  upwards  by  the  heat.  I  incline  to 
Mr.  Hood's  view  that  it  is  better  to  aim  at  the  largest  possible 
sheet  of  flame,  and  the  remaining  photographs  show  that  as 
one  approaches  what  Mr.  Hood  suggests  as  the  best  shape,   so 


does    the    flame   expand   and    become    thinner    using    the   same 
amount  of  jxiwder. 

No.  3  is  a  pan  similar  to  No.  2,  but  has  a  low  "  wall  "  along 
the  front,  and  the  powder  laid  along  the  centre.  No.  4  is  a 
curved   gutter,    similar  to   that   which   Mr.    Hood   states   is   in 


general  use  by  him,  and  tliough  tha  efficiency  of  this  is  not 
apparently  much  superior  to  the  preceding  two,  immediately 
one  adopts  that  gentleman's  suggestion  of  making  the  gutter 
deeper  and  narrower,  as  in  No.  5,  the  flame  is  decidedly 
increased    in    area,    besides   being   more   compact    in   thickness. 


I  consider  this  important,  as  the  more  particles  of  flame  to  the- 
front  the  better. 

No.  6  is  similar  to  No.  5,  but  with  the  powder  in  a  heap. 
This  is  obviously  the  best  of  all,  and  I  attribute  the  larger 
flame  to  the  force  of  the  explosion. 

Taking     the     size    of    this    flame    from     one      gramme     of 
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jKiwder,  and  judging  by  previous  exporimi'iits  and  .practice, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  ndvisalde  to  use  more 
than  one  gramme  jier  one  inch  along  the  tray,  as  the  flame 
would  he  i)ractically  increased  in  thickness  only  by  heaping 
closer.  It  will  now  be  obvious  that  guttering  of  larger  section 
than  that  used  in  these  tests  is  quite  unnecessary  if  the  pro- 
[lortion   of  .powder  stated  be  adhered  to. 

For  very  large  work  it  would  be  quite  sim))le  to  have  an 
arrangement  for  suspending  two  rows  of  guttering,  one,  say, 
tliree  or  four  feet  above  the  other,  and  to  be  fired  simul- 
taneously. 

The  full  importance  of  this  matter  of  tlie  shape  of  the  i>an 
will  be  realised  when  it  is  noted  that  commercial  lamps  (for 
mixtures)  are  very  frequently  either  quite  flat,  or  partake  of 
the  nature  of  2,  3,  or  4,  but  I  have  never  seen  one 
of  the  deep  and  narrow  section  of  No.  6,  which  is  so  obviously 
superior  to  the  others,  and  to  Mr.  Hood  must  be  given  credit 
for  the  suggest^ion. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
results  ol)tained,  according  to  the  correspondence  mentioned, 
there  is  usually  a  fair  amount  of  latitude  in  flash-light  work 
on  the  side  of  full  exposure,  but  none  on  the  other  side.  A 
moment's  con.sideration  will  show  why  this  is  so.  The  shadows 
are  nearly  always  poorly  lit,  and  without  sufficient  exposure 
are  sure  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  detailless,  while  it  is  difii- 
■cult  to  over-expose  such  shadows. 

Now,  the  effective  exposure  depends  on  several  factors  apart 


from  the  powder.  Tliese  are  :  Tlie  distance  of  the  flame  fn  i" 
the  subject,  the  stop  in  the  lens,  and,  as  artificial  light  ilnqni 
rapidly,  the  height  of  the  flame  alxive  the  ground  (or  subject). 
The  sjjeed  of  the  plate  is,  of  course,  important ;  but,  apart 
from  that,  a  soft  working  emulsion  should  be  chosen.  \» 
regards  the  powder  itself.  I  should  certainly  expect  several 
ounces  of  a  good  powder  to  fully  illuminate  anything,  though 
I  remember  somi  years  ago  using  three  or  four  ounces  of  a 
certain  commercial  ]X)wder  or  of  a  home-made  formula  where 
I  should  now  use  only  as  many  grammes,  and  the  negatives 
were  not  over-e-t.posed.  At  that  time,  however,  I  was  u>ing  a 
large  flat  lamp,  and  low  down  at  that,  which  will  account  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  discrepancy. 

Another  important  point,  often  overlooked,  is  the  distance 
and  colour  of  surrounding  walls  ;  if  these  are  dark  or  some 
distance  from  subject  or  lamp,  it  is  safe  to  double  the  quantity 
of    powder. 

It  may  be  a  question  for  further  experiment  to  find  out 
whether  the  close  sides  of  the  gutter  retard  the  combustion  of 
the  iwwder  by  preventing  a  full  supply  of  oxygen.  It  certainly 
seemed  as  if  the  explosions  in  the  narrow  trays  were  slower, 
but  such  momentary  impressions  are  very  deceptive,  and  n  it 
to  be  relied  on  for  certainty. 

N.B. — In  the  end  views  of  the  flames  I  have  strengthen! d 
the  edges  of  the  trays  so  as  to  show  the  shape  of  the  sections 
clearly. 

D.    Behlix 


NOTES 

or 


ON     THE     SINGLE-SOLUTION     METHODS 
SULPhURETTING    BROMIDE    PRINTS. 


Up  till  quite  recently  the  hypo-alum  bath  was  the  only  single 
solution  known  of  any  real  value  for  converting  the  silver 
image  of  a  bromide  print  into  one  of  silver  sulphide.  It  has, 
of  course,  been  well  recognised  for  some  years  that  a  solution 
of  a  soluble  sulphide,  esj)ecially  of  a  polysulphide,  would  con- 
vert the  image  of  certain  bromide  prints  fairly  quickly  and 
readily  into  one  of  silver  sulphide.  Such  solutions  have  been, 
however,  deemed  to  be  luaetically  worthless,  for,  as  a  general 
rule,  their  action  is  exceedingly  slow  and  uncertain. 

In  a  recent  article  in  "  Photographische  Rundschau,"  of 
which  a  translation  was  published  in  the  "  B.J."  of  November  4 
last,  Dr.  Kropf  advanced  certain  interesting  theories  on  the 
subject  of  the  action  of  sulphide  solutions  on  the  silver  image 
of  bromide  prints,  and  gave  a  recipe  for  compounding  a  single 
solution  sulphuretting  bath  on  lines  other  than  any  hitherto 
published.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  notes  to  bring  before 
the  readers  of  the  "  B.J."  the  objections  which  I  think  must 
be  made  both  to  Dr.  Kropf 's  theories  and  to  his  practical  advice. 

As  soon  as  I  read  the  translation  of  Dr.  Kropf's  article  in  the 
"B.J."  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editors  [Kiinting  out  certain 
errors  into  which  the  doctor  had  fallen,  and  I  made  a  sugges- 
tion, based  on  my  own  experience,  for  compounding  a 
sulphuretting  solution  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  would 
prove  tar  better  than  his.  This  letter  was  published  in  the 
"B.J."  of  November  11  last. 

I  had  not,  when  I  wrote  the  above-mentioned  letter,  had 
time  to  try  Dr.  Kropf's  solution,  nor  to  form  any  well-con- 
sidered opinion  on  his  theories.  As  I  now  have  had  time  both  to 
consider  his  theories  and  to  test  his  solution  J  •'an  properly 
offer  certain  criticisms  on  the  contents  of  his  article.  Dr.  Kropf 
begins  his  article  by  .saying  that  sulphiile  solutions  act  upon 
•in  image  of  metallic  silver  according  to  the  equation 

2Ag  +  NftgS  +  H.,0-|-0=  AgjS  +  aXaOH. 
That  is,  he  says,  that  oxygen  is  necessary  and  enters  into  the 
reaction.     Well,  it  may  be  so,   but  I  am  not  sure.     As  far  as 


I  am  aware  the  question  has  never  been  projierly  investigateil, 
and.  although  there  seems  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  tlie 
oxygen  theory,  until  such  investigation  has  taken  place  no 
definite  opinion  is  possible.  I  have  sulphuretted  a  piece  nf 
silver  foil  by  immersing]  it  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogall  I 
containing  sodium  sulphide.  We  should  certainly  expect  oxygen 
to  be  absent  here,  but  the  question  is  complicated  by  the 
possibility  of  "  occlusion,"  and  can  only  be  settled  by  very 
careful  and  somewhat  elaborate  experiments.  Dr.  Kropf  gots 
on  to  say  tliat  when  bromide  prints  are  placed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  no  action  is  noticeable  and 
that  this  is  because  the  vehicle  of  the  emulsion  (the  gelatin  •) 
obstructs  the  iict>ess  of  oxygen.  Here  I  can't  agiee  with  tlie 
doctor  at  all.  The  failure  of  the  sulphide  solution  to  act  >  n 
the  silver  of  the  image  is  not  due  to  the  gelatine.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  image  on  a  plainly  fixed  I'.O.l'. 
print  is  readily  sulphuretted  by  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide 
and  occasionally,  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  a  bromide  print 
is  obtained  of  which  the  image  is  similarly  acted  ujKin. 
Whether  oxygen  is  necessary  or  not  the  failure  of  the  sulphide 
solution  to  act  -n  the  case  of  most  bromide  prints  is  not  due 
to  the  obstruction  of  oxygen.  I  don't  see  why  Dr.  Kropf  should 
imagine  that  a  gelatine  film  would  obstruct  the  passage  of 
oxygen  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Surely  all  the  facts  we 
know  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  important  thing  govern- 
ing the  action  of  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  on  a  silver 
image  is  the  nature  of  that  silver  image.  Experiments  I  have 
made  seem  to  show  that  different  ))ieees  of  silver  foil  are  acted 
on  differently.  In  this  case  one  factor  is  the  purity  of  the 
silver,  the  velocity  of  sulphuration  apparently  varying  inversely 
with  the  degree  of  purity. 

Dr.  Kropf  next  passes  on  to  suggest  that  even  in  the  hypo- 
alum  bath  a  supply  of  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  toning  (action 
to  take  place.  He  says  that  the  aluminium  Jiydrate  which  is 
separated  acts  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen.    How  it  can  do  so  he 
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does  not  explain.  The  notion  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
absurd.  The  generally  accepted  view,  which  I  believe  is  per- 
fectly correct,  of  the  action  of  the  hypo-alum  bath,  is  that  the 
solution  contains  unstable  compounds  of  sulphur,  and  that 
these  compounds  part  with  some  of  their  sulphur  to  the  silver 
image.  In  short  we  may  say  that  the  toning  is  due  to  nascent 
sulphur. 

The  effect  of  an  oxidising  agent,  if  such  could  exist  in  the 
solution,  would  be  in  conjunction  with  the  hypo  to  cause  a 
solution  of  the  image. 

Dr.  Kropf  leads  up  to  the  statement  that  what  one  wants 
in  a  sulphide  toning  solution  is  a  substance  capable  of  yielding 
oxygen  and  proceeds  to  advise  the  use  of  a  certain  sulphide 
solution  containing  a  persulphate.  Now  even  if  the  oxygen 
theory  is  right  a  soluble  persulphate  in  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide  would  not  give  oxygen.  Therefore  I  must  say 
that  I  cannot  clearly  see  the  bearing  of  Dr.  Kropf 's  remarks  on 
the  oxygen  theory  as  an  introduction  to  his  toning  method. 
If  a  persulphate  could  exist  in  any  sufficient  concentration  and 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
sulphide,  and  if  it  enabled  toning  to  take  place,  the  action 
would  be — 

(a)  The  formation  of  silver  sulphate. 

(b)  The  conversion  of  this  silver  sulphate  into  silver  sulphide. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as    I    pointed    out    in    my  letter     of 

November  11  last.  Dr.  Kropf's  toning  solution  contains  no  per- 
sulphate. It  is  quite  true  that  when  the  persulphate  and  the 
alkaline  sulphide  are  at  a  very  low  concentration  the  reaction 
between  them  is  not  very  rapid.  Employing  the  concentration 
advised  by  Dr.  Kropf,  I  find  that  the  time  at  normal  tempera- 
tures required  for  the  practical  destruction  of  the  persulphate 
is  about  twenty  minutes.  In  Dr.  Kropf's  actual  solution  one 
can  rarely  notice  any  action  at  all,  for  as  soon  as  sulphur  is 
formed, 

(NH4)2S  +  2(NH4)SOj=2(NH4)jSOj-fS. 
it  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide  present, 
giving  a  polysulphide, 

(NH,).,S^S,  =  (NH,),3S.+,. 

If  we  reduce  the  concentration  of  the  sulphide  to  about  one- 
seventh  of  what  it  is  in  Dr.  Kropf's  solution,  so  that  the  forma- 
tion of  polysulphides  is  stopped,  or  greatly  retarded,  we  can 
see  by  the  deposition  of  sulphur  how  readily  the  interaction 
between  the  persulphate  and  sulphide  takes  place. 

In  the  toning  solution  made  up  according  to  Dr.  Kropf's  speci- 
fication there  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  persulphate  at  all.  It  is 
merely  a  polysulphide  solution.  If,  however,  the  solution  be 
used  as  soon  as  mixed,  without  the  half-hour's  standing  advised 
by  the  doctor,  there  is  a  little  persulphate  left  for  a  short  time. 
My  experiments  show,  however,  that,  so  far  from  any  quicken- 
ing in  the  toning  action  taking  place  by  using  the  freshly  made 
up  solution,  just  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  persulphate  solution  of  only  1-lOth  per  cent,  concentra- 


tion acts  very  slowly  on  the  silver  image  of  any  kind  of  print. 
Even  with  a  freshly  made  up  bath,  all  the  persulphate  will  be 
destroyed  before  it  has  time  to  act  appreciably  upon  the  image 
of  the  print  immersed  in  it.  No,  Dr.  Kropf  is  undoubtedly 
wrong  about  the  principle  of  his  toning  solution.  He  is  also 
wrong,  in  my  opinion,  about  its  practical  merits.  Dr.  Kropf's 
solution  is  merely  one  of  the  many  possible  polysulphide  solu- 
tions, and,  after  trying  it,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  no  more  rapid  or  reliable  in  its  action  than  many  others  of 
the  same  kind.  My  own  view  is  that  no  such  solution  is  suffi- 
ciently rapid  or  constant  in  its  action  to  be  of  real  value  for 
sulphuretting  purposes,  at  all  events  as  regards  true  bromide 
prints.  With  gaslight  papers  the  case  may  be  somewhat 
different.  One  can  as  a  general  rule  obtain  various  shades  of 
purplish  black  and  brown  tones  by  immersing  bromide  print* 
for  several  hours  in  polysulphide  solutions.  Some  may  admire 
these  purplish  tones,  but  I  prefer  purer  browns. 

If  one  wants  a  one-solution  method  of  toning  bromide  prints 
which  is  always  rapid  and  fairly  constant  in  its  action,  and 
which  generally  gives  darker  tones  than  the  indirect  method,  I 
can  certainly  recommend  the  recipe  1  gave  in  the  "B.J."  of 
November  11  last.  The  solution  works  as  well  without  any 
potassium  bromide  as  with  it,  so  this  substance  should  be  left 
out.  The  following  three  stock  solutions  will  be  found 
useful :  — 

I. — Pure  crystalline  sodium  sulphide  (NajSQH^O)      4  oz. 
Water to   16  oz. 

II. — To  7  oz.  of  water  add  1  oz.  of  conct.  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  make  up  to  10  oz.  with  more  water. 

III. — Potassium  ferricyanide  1  oz. 

Water  10  oz. 

The  toning  bath  is  compounded  by  adding  60  minims  of  No.  I. 
to  2  oz.  of  water,  and  then  pouring  in  180  minims  of  No.  II., 
and  after  this  1  oz.  of  No.  111. 

When  a  print  is  immersed  in  this  bath  the  silver  is  first  con- 
verted into  silver  ferrocyanide,  and  then  immediately  the  silver 
ferrocyanide  is  changed  into  silver  sulphide.  Toning  should  be 
complete  with  any  print  in  from  two  to  five  minutes. 

After  toning,  the  print  is  well  washed. 

The  action  taking  place  in  the  case  of  polysulphide  solutions 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  hpyo-alum  bath — nascent  sulphur.  Tlie- 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  potassium  ferricyanide  solution  is 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the 
indirect  method  by  means  of  a  single  solution.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  is  not  possible  to  combine  an  alkaline  sulphide  with  an 
oxidising  agent  when  the  latter  is  at  a  sufficient  concentration 
to  be  of  any  use,  since  the  two  bodies  react  and  destroy  one 
another  very  rapidly.  I  tried  some  years  ago  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphide  mixed  with  potassium  cyanide,  thiocarbamide, 
and  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  but  in  no  case  could  I  obtain 
any  toning  action.  R.  E.  Blake  Smith. 


ART    IN    THE    SHOWCASE. 


[The  lesson  whicli  the  ever-practical  Mr.   Claudy  teaches  in  the 
we    imagine    most    photographers    have    surely    learnt.     But     like 
It  .8  true  enough  that  the  showcase  should,   and  must,   represent 
other    hand,    the   showcase   must    be   used   to   make   p«,ple   tX 
ment,  and  to  that  end  an  occasional  radical  departure  from  the 
JcsT  as  there  are  many  flowers  born  to  blush  unsPPt,     =.r,^   . 
poet,  bom  t«  die  with  their  songs  unsung,  so    I  sunno  °     T" 
are   some  artists   with   a   camera  \orn   to  Ve 'id7 Zunl    " 
making  cabinets  at  $3  a  dozen.  aeatiny   of 

At  any  rate,  whether  they  be  real,  sure-enoiKrh    ^„^^  ■    .u 
.Hists,  or  not,  there  are  q^uite  a  b'unchT  tht  Sri^They 


following  article  in  the  "Bulletin  of  Photography"  is  one  which 
other  advice,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule.     While 

the  work  of  the  studio — that  is,  the  type  of  work — yet,  on  the 
about  the  photographer,  to  make  people  stop  outside  his  establish- 

accustomed  style  will  often  be  of  service.— Eds.  "B.J."] 

might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  artists,  if  they  only  had  a 
chance,  but  whose  little  tummies,  and  the  little  tummies  of  their 
families,  demand  so  much  bread  and  butter  that  they  have  to- 
spend  time  on  doing  "  merely  commercial  portraiture,  don't  you 
know." 

Well,  this  sort  of   man  makes  cheap  pictures  for   a  living  and 
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beautiful  ( ?)  photographs,  which  are  fuzzily  artistic  and  scrubbily 
low  in  tone,  and  therefore  testhetic— whatever  that  moans  when 
you  call  a  photograph  by  that  name— all  for  the  pure  love  of 
Art,  with  a  big  A.  This  gentleman  and  his  fellows  have  all  read 
two  textbooks,  attended  three  lectures,  and  read  the  magazines, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  be  questioned  as  to  the  soundness  of 
their  art  knowledge. 

Far  be  it  from  the  present  scribe  to  attempt  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  pleasure  anyone  has  in  making  solemn-looking 
"  studies  "  in  low  tones  and  fuzzy  ones,  calling  them  "  art  "  phono- 
graphs and  revelling  in  their  sombreness.  It  is  a  perfectly  innocent 
recreation,  and,  judging  from  the  numbers  of  people  who  indulge 
in  it,  it  must  be  a  very  satisfactory  one. 

But  when  it  comes  to  putting  said  solemn  smudges  in  the  show- 
case, then  one  must  arise  and  enter  protest. 

IF 

One  could  sell  such  things, 

One  had  a  demand  for  such  things, 

One's  public  wanted  such  things. 

One  made  one's  living  by  making  such  things  and  purveying 

them  to  an  expectant  public, 
THEX 

It  would  be  all  right  to  put  them  in  the  showcase. 
BUT 

The  man  who  makes  smudges  for  fun  usually  makes  map-like 

photographs  for  a  living. 
The  man  who  makes  map-like  photographs  for  a  living  wants 

to  attract  the  trade  of  those  who  like  map-like  photographs. 
THEREFORE, 

To  put  smudges  in  the  showcase  is  to  turn  away  the  trade  of 

those  who  would  put  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

In  other  words,  don't  put  in  your  showcases  anything  but  the 
things  you  sell. 

If  you  sell  "  art,"  with  quotation  marks  or  without,  with  a 
big  A  or  a  small  one,  then  by  all  means  put  it  in  the  showcase. 

But  if  you  sell  plain  photographs  and  make  "  art  "  (again  with 
either  big  or  small  letter  and  with  or  without  quotation  marks) 
photographs  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  don't  put  anything  but 
plain  photographs  in  the  showcase. 

If  you  are  a  patron  of  Goldensky  or  Mrs.  Kasebier,  you  don't 
have  to  look  at  their  showcases  to  see  what  they  do.  But  if  you 
are  not  customers  of  theirs,  and  they  should  display  in  their 
showcases  the  sort  of  work  done,  for  instance,  by  any  noted 
photographer  of  stage  beauties,  and  you  wanted  the  sort  of  work 
Goldensky  or  Mrs.  Kasebier  does,  you  wouldn't  go  any  further 
than  their  front  doors — you'd  look  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  a  noted  stage  beauty  and  wanted 
some  nice,  clear,  strongly  lighted,  well-retouched,  map-like  photo- 
graphs, and  you  went  to  Marceau,  for  instance,  and  found  in  his 
showcase  a  typical  Kasebier  or  Goldensky  study,  you  wouldn't 
go  any  further  up  the  stairs  than  the  one  step  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  turn  around  and  come  down  again,  would  you  ? 

Well,  there  it  is.  The  showcase  is  a  sample  case,  a  signboard,  an 
advertising  scheme.  It's  to  sell  the  kind  of  photographs  you  make. 
It  is  not  an  accessory  to  your  hobby,  to  your  vanity,  no  matter 
how  innocent  that  may  be.  If  you  make  high  art  for  a  living, 
high  art  ought  to  go  in  the  showcase ;  if  you  make  low,  plebeian, 
straight  out-and-out  photographs  for  a  living,  why,  they  are  the 
sort  of  things  you  want  to  show.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  be  an 
idiot  and  turn  money  away.  Some  bright  soul  said  he  stood  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Kasebier's  studio  front  in  Xew  York  and  told  the 
time  of  day  by  listening  to  the  comments  passed  on  her  little  show- 
case— those  who  came  early — shop  girls,  workmen,  etc.,  sneered  and 
passed  her  by ;  those  who  came  later  in  the  day — men  of  means 
and  tai5te,  ladies  of  fashion,  raved  and  went  in  to  get  some  of 
tliemselves  made  in  the  same  way. 

Well,  Mrs.  K.  and  Goldy  and  a  host  of  other  people  who  make 
real  sure-enough  pictures  with  a  camera  which  deserve  the  name 
of  art  products,  with  no  special  letters  or  quotation  marks  either, 
cater  to  the  trade  which  demands  such  products,  and  put  those 
products  in  the  showcase.  But  dozens  of  other  people — and  some 
of  them  make  mighty  good-looking  pictures  at  that — who  cater 
to  an  entirely  different  class  of  trade,  yet  insist  on  putting  their 


private  hobby  into  the  showcase,  when  all  that  belongs  there  ia 
their  public  work. 

And  when  you  eome  to  the  other  kind  of  art  in  a  showcaae — 
the  art  of  showcase  dressing  and  display— the  first  and  most  primer- 
like dogma  you  have  to  master  is  not  on  how  to  space,  how  to 
group,  or  how  to  arrange,  but  is  on  what  to  put  in  and  what  not 
to  pat  in. 

And  the  "  what "  to  put  in  is  the  plain  every-day  staple  photo- 
graphs you  make  for  a  living— or  the  special  beautiful  and  unusual 
pictures  you  know  you  can  sell  when  your  public  sees  them— it  ia 
never  what  you  would  like  to  sell  if  your  taste  were  consulted,  never 
anything  that  has  to  be  stuffed  down  a  customer's  throat,  because 
the  only  successful  stuffing  is  that  done  in  the  reception-room,  and 
the  man  who  starts  that  process  in  the  street  never  gets  near  enough 
to  the  customer's  pocketbook  to  know  whether  it  will  stand  the 
price  or  not.  C.  H.  Claudy. 


Pl)oto-roeci)anical  Dotes* 


Paynelype. 

A  NEW  booklet  of  instructions  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Mawson  and 
Swan,  15,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  announces  a  very  great 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  Paynetype  zinc  plates  for  this  process 
of  zinco  blocks  direct  in  the  camera.  The  price,  hitherto  ruling,  of 
40s.  for  one  dozen  12x10  plates  is  now  reduced  to  268.,  the  com- 
plete list  of  prices  being  ae  follows: — 6ix4'J,  6s.  6d. ;  8^x6^, 
lis.  6d.  ;  10x8,  16s.  8d.  ;  12x10,  £1  Ss. 

The  prices  for  coating  customers'  own  metal  are  as  follows:  — 
6ix4|,  3s.  3d.  ;  8ix6i,  5s.  9d.  ;  10x8,  Ss.  4d.  ;  12x10,  12s.  6d. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  booklet  will  serve  to  convey  a 
better  idea  of  the  actual  working  of  the  process  than  has  hitherto 
been  conveyed  :  — 

Since  the  process  has  become  established  in  several  process  houses, 
considerable  knowledge  has  been  gained  in  the  direction  of  economical 
working ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  following  system  seems  to 
leave  little  room  for  improvement. 

A  reasonably  large  dark-room  fitted  with  a  sink  of  sufficient  sixe 
to  permit  of  the  largest  plates  it  is  proposed  to  use  being  readily 
"whirled"  in  it,  and  also  with  a  good  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
water,  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fitted  with  a  good  and  fairly 
powerful  orange  light.  A  light  that  is  perfectly  safe  for  rapid 
bromide  paper,  or  gelatino-bromide  lantern  plates,  is  suitable.  The 
size  of  the  utensils  that  will  be  required  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
size  of  plates  that  are  to  be  used,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  article 
we  will  assume  that  the  novice  is  using  half -plates,  as  they  are  a 
useful  size  for  a  beginner. 

A  12  X  10  deep  porcelain  developing  dish  is  placed  to  the  left  of 
the  sink  and  filled  with  a  layer  of  the  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  cover  the  plates  when 
they  are  laid  in  the  dish.  To  the  left  of  this  di«h  is  placed  an 
upright  porcelain  developing  tank  suitable  for  half-plates,  and  this 
tank  is  filled  with  hot  water.  On  the  right  of  the  sink  is  placed  a 
half-plate  porcelain  dish  and  a  measure  containing  four  ounces  of  the 
glycin  developer  mixed  with  water  ready  for  use. 

These  preliminary  preparations  being  made,  the  operator  takes  a 
Paynetype  plate  from  the  box  and  places  it  in  the  dark-slide,  which 
is  then  carried  into  the  studio.  For  the  first  attempts  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  line  work  of  a  fairly  coarse  character.  The  prism  is 
removed  from  the  camera  lens  and,  after  the  copy  is  arranged  on 
the  easel  and  focussed,-  the  plate  is  exposed  in  the  usual  maiine' 
An  exposure  of  five  to  ten  seconds  will  probably  be  correct  with  a 
drawing  on  good  white  paper  lit  by  two  12  amp.  enclosed  arcs,  with 
the  lens  working  at  /'/64. 

Developixo  the  Platk. 

The  exposed  plate  is  developed  in  the  dark-room  for  about  two 
minutes  with  the  glycin  developer  until  the  picture  appears  in  white 
lines  on  a  good  black  background,  but  development  must  be  stopped 
before  the  lines  commence  to  veil.  Both  sides  of  the  plate  are  then 
washed  under  the  tap  for  about  j  minute  and  the  plate  placed  film 
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uppermost  in  the  bichromate  solution  so  that  the  film  is  well  covered 
•with  solution. 

The  operator  then  exposes  and  develops  a  second  and  third  pl^te 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  when  the  third  plate  is  placed  in  the 
bichromate  solution  it  is  time  to  remove  the  first  plat*  from  the  disTi, 
.and,  after  rinsing  it  under  the  tap,  to  place  it  in  the  developing 
tank,  where  the  hot  water  automatically  dissolves  away  the  unex- 
posed gelatine.  Whilst  this  is  proceeding  the  operator  exposes  and 
develops  a  fourth  plate,  and  after  immersing  it  in  the  bichromate 
solution,  removes  the  second  plate  to  the  hot-water  tank.  He  then 
removes  the  first  plate  from  the  tank  and  rinses  it  under  the  tap, 
when  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  unexposed  gelatine  has  been  dis- 
solved away,  leaving  a  negative  image  in  gelatine  on  the  resist. 
This  plate  is  then  whirled  face  downwards  in  the  sink  and  rapidly 
(hied  film  side  uppermost  over  a  Hat  bunsen  burner  and  passed  to 
the  printer  or  assistant  to  finish,  and  the  other  plates  are  treated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

This  cycle  of  operations  takes  considerably  longer  to  describe  than 
to  work  in  actual  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time  devoted 
by  the  operator  to  each  plate,  exclusive  of  arranging  the  subject  on 
Ihe  copy  board  and  focussing,  is  only  about  four  or  five  minutes 
per  plate,  because  most  of  the  work  proceeds  automatically  whilst 
the  operator  is  busy  with  other  exposures. 

Herein  is  one  of  the  principal  economic  features  of  the  process, 
for  it  more  than  doubles  the  potential  output  of  a  camera  and 
operator,  and  there  are  further  possible  refinements  that  will  be 
referred  to  in  another  paragraph. 

Rkvbrsixg  thk  Pbint. 

As  the  assistant — who  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  term  the 
printer — receives  the  plate,  he  immerses  it  whilst  slightly  warm  in 
a  small  quantity  of  methylated  spirit  contained  in  a  developing  dish 
and  rocks  the  dish  for  about  five  or  six  seconds  until  the  resist  is 
thoroughly  attacked.  He  then  removes  the  plate  from  the  spirit 
and  washes  it  in  the  manner  subsequently  more  fully  described  under 
the  heading  "Pointers  to  Success"  with  a  strong  stream  of  water 
until  all  the  spirit  is  thoroughly  removed.  The  plate  is  then  im- 
mersed in  hot  water  and  the  gelatine  film  rubbed  off  with  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool,  and  the  plate  dried  and  allowed  to  cool.  When  the 
plate  is  quite  cold,  a  small  quantity  of  amphitype  or  liquid  ink  is 
spread  over  the  plate  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  followed  by 
rolling  with  a  composition  roller,  until  the  ink  is  spread  in  a  thiu 
even  coating  over  the  plate,  sufficient  ink  only  being  applied  to  give 
a  grey  appearance  to  the  plate,  so  that  the  image  may  be  distinctly 
seen  through  the  layer  of  ink.  The  plate  is  rolled  until  the  ink 
becomes  tacky,  and  is  then  immersed  in  a  dish  containing  methy- 
lated spirit  and  carefully  developed  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  in 
a  similar  manner  to  an  albumen  print.  When  the  image  is  clean, 
the  plate  is  rinsed  under  the  tap,  dried,  and  dusted  with  bitumen, 
which  is  then  burnt  in  and  the  plate  is  .ready  for  the  first  etch.  The 
whole  operation  takes  about  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

It  has. been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  pos- 
sible efficiency  for  the  process,  to  supply  two  different  kinds  of  plates. 
One  brand  will  be  known  as  Intaglio  Paynetype  plates,  and  is  to  be 
used  when  the  plate  is  not  "  reversed,"  for  instance,  when  half- 
tones are  made  direct  from  negatives,  or  posters  by  enlarging  from 
fine  half-tone  negatives,  or  "  reversed  "  line  work.  The  other  brand 
will  be  known  as  Relief  Paynetype  plates,  and  should  be  used  for 
all  work  in  which  the  image  is  "  reversed  "  by  inking  up  the  plate. 
Both  kinds  of  plates  are  sold  at  the  same  price. 

For  other  particulars  of  working  and  cost  of  blocks  made  by  the 
Paynetype  process,  the  full  text  of  the  booklet,  which  is  sent  free  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  should  be  consulted. 

Another  Direct-on^Metal   Process. 

"  Immediographie,"  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  "  Klimsch's 
Jahrbuch,"  is  the  name  Messrs.  Klimsch  have  given  to  a  process 
they  are  introducing  which  is  similar  to  "Paynetype."  The  article 
does  not  give  any  very  precise  details,  because  patents  are  not 
yet  issued,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  main  difference  from 
the  process  of  Payne  is  in  the  nature  of  the  film  which  insulates 
the  gelatine-silver-bromide  from  the  metal  plate.  This  is  stated 
to  be  the  weakest  point  in  Paynetype,  and  the  writer  claims  that 
it   has   been   improved    very   greatly,    speaking   of   this   film    as   a 


deposit  that  is  produced  by  chemical  means,  and  easily  removable 
in  the  later  operations.  Certainly  the  map  and  the  half-tone  shown 
■  as  examples  of  this  process  are  excellent,  though  the  author  is 
not  yet  satisfied  that  half-tones  are  produced  with  sufficient  ease. 
The  author  recommends  the  common  plan,  whera  large  work  is  in 
question,  of  using  the  dark-room  as  the  camera,  but  he  has  a  novel 
suggestion  to  make  in  recommending  large  pneumatic  printing- 
frames  to  hold  the  original  and  another  to  hold  the  thin  plate 
which  is  used  in  photo-lithographic  work. 

Indirect   Printing    from   Engraved   Plates. 

The  current  issue  of  the  "  Inland  Printer  "  has  the  attached 
paragraph  : — "A  new  method  of  offset  printing  has  been  patentt  i 
in  France.  The  plan  involves  the  use  of  intaglio  engraved  plates 
or  cylinders  which  transfer  to  a  roll  of  elastic  material,  which 
in  turn  is  impressed  on  the  paper  by  a  suitable  cylinder.  The  roll 
is  washed  and  scraped  and  wiped  after  each  impression.  By  this 
plan  the  rubber  blanket  or  roll  does  not  retain  accumulations  of 
paper  dust  or  ink,  for  it  passes  through  a  basin  of  solvent  and 
comes  to  the  engraved  plate  free  from  the  dust  or  surplus  ink. 
The  engraved  plate  is  inked  and  scraped  by  the  usual  method, 
and  in  this  way  is  somewhat  similar  to  Dr.  Merten's  process. 
The  use  of  the  transfer  roll  of  elastic  material  and  the  compres- 
sion cylinder  makes  the  method  an  indirect  one  by  combining 
the  offset  principle.  This  method  gives  the  third  adaptation  of  the 
offset  principle  to  priming.  The  first  is  the  lithographic  way  now 
so  widely  used.  The  second  is  the  adoption  of  this  principle  by 
a  German  press  concern  where  a  transfer  is  made  from  a  type- 
forme  to  a  rubber  blanket  and  reversed  on  another  blanket,  to  be 
again    transferred    to    a   web    of    paper    for    newspaper    production. 

A    Tasteful    Year-BooR. 

"  Klimsch's  Jahrbuch  "  for  1911  maintains  the  high  level  of 
artistic  production  that  it  has  always  set  itself.  This  year  the 
binding  is  in  dark  blue  cloth  with  handsome  gold  lettering,  the 
type  selected  for  this,  and  the  text  of  the  whole  of  the  book,  being 
"  Tiemann-Medifeval."  This  is  one  of  the  best  types  ever  cut, 
and  it  can  now  be  obtained  in  England  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Wren  "  series.  The  articles  are  of  the  usual  interest  to  those 
concerned  in  book  production,  and  this  year  more  of  them  than 
usual  have  some  appeal  to  photo-engravers,  as,  for  example,  those 
by  P.  Fleck,  on  "Lithographic  Transfer  Work";  Dr.  Harting,  on 
"  Freedom  from  Distortion  of  Photographic  Lenses " ;  R.  Russ, 
on  "  Negative  and  Positive  Retouching  for  Colour  Reproduction," 
and  on  the  "Half-tone  Cold  Enamel  Process";  A.  Bauer,  on 
"  Metal  Placard  Production  "  ;  M.  Bruchner,  on  "  Merten's  Rotary 
Photogravure";  H.  Eberling.  on  "Offset  Printing";  and  lastly, 
Schumacher,  on  "Immediographie."  There  is  the  usual  ckronicle 
of  events,  list  of  patents  issued  and  new  books  published,  and 
at  the  end  are  the  specimen  supplements,  which  include  examples 
of  new  types,  rotary  photogravure,  collotype,  and  half-tone  in 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  printings.  Let  us  repeat,  these  illus- 
trations, having  nothing  to  do  with  the  text,  are  kept  away  from 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  illustrations  in  the  te.xt  are  frequently 
line  blocks  specially  drawn  so  as  to  harmonise  properly  with  the 
type,  and  even  where  halftone  is  used  it  is  printed  on  the  same 
paper  as  the  text,  a  paper  without  any  chalk  surface,  and  of  a 
pleasant  cream  colour.  The  "  .Jahrbuch  "  is  issued  in  this  country 
by  Hunters,  Ltd.,  Poppins  Court,  E.G. 


Ilford  Photogr-WPHic  Society. — ^At  the  fifth  amiual  exhibition  of 
the  Ilford  Photographic  Society,  which  opened  on  Monday  last,  a 
pleasing  variation  from  the  section  of  invited  work  which  is  now  so 
common  was  found  in  a  collection  of  "collective  exhibits,"  each  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  prints,  from  twenty-two  different  photogi'aphic 
societies.  In  this  way  220  prints  were  obtained,  two  specially  de- 
signed diplomas  on  vellum  panels  being  awarded  (to  the  societies)  in 
this  section.  As  Mr.  F.  C.  Boyes,  the  President  of  the  Ilford  Society, 
writes  us,  "  the  idea  seems  one  in  which  photographic  societies  might 
help  each  other,  and  it  has  certainly  turned  out  very  successfully  in 
our  case." 
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AYR    A^UTKUR    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY, 
third    aimiial    exhibition    of    the    Ayr    Amateur    Photographic 


Society  opened  in  the  Carnegie  Library  Hall  on  16th  inst.,  and  close* 
to-morrow.  The  exhibition  reflects  much  credit  on  the  Society,  the 
prc^gress  made  since  its  first  exhibition  being  distinctly  evident,  while 
the  open  class  shows  an  increase  from  twenty-three  entries  last  year 
to  forty-six  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  Meikle,  the  enthusiastic 
secretary,  and  his  committee  must  feel  proud  at  the  excellent  show 
they  have  provided  for  the  "honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses."  In  the 
open  class  are  many  pictures  that  have  won  honours  elsewhere.  The 
President's  prize  is  gained  by  A.  H.  Watson,  (ilasgow,  with  "The 
Royal  Bank — Night."  a  picture  that  a|ji)eared  at  the  Glasgow 
Southern  Exhibition  in  the  "night  subject"  class,  but  was  un- 
noticed there  ;  plaques  are  gained  by  John  McClure,  Ayr,  "  Woo<l- 
lands  "  (which  also  gained  the  sjtecial  prize  for  the  best  picture  by 
a  member),  and  W.  J.  Hart,  Glasgow,  for  "  Nightfall  in  the  Valley  '"' 
(which  gained  premier  honours  in  the  Federation  Class  at  the  Glas- 
gow Eastern);  both  "honourable  mentions"  were  gained  by  John 
ilcClure  with  "The  Exchange  Arch— Night  '  (adjudged  the  best 
picture  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Exhibition,  and  awarded 
one  of  the  plaques  at  the  (ila.sgow  Southern)  and  "  Youth." 

The  awards  in  the  members'  classes  are  as  follows:  — 

Landscape.— (1)  "Down  the  Silver  Thames,"  Thos.  McClure;  <2) 
"A  Transient  Gleam,"  Thos.  McClure;  (hon.  men.)  "Among  the 
Firs."  David  Meikle. 

Seascape.— (1)  "Sunset,"  I.  Terry;  (2)  "  Sea  and  Sky,"  I.  Terry; 
<hon.  men.)  "On  Eastern  Seas,"  Dr.  T.  Lauder  Thomson. 

Portraiture  and  Figure.— (1)  "  The  Gleaner,"  I.  Terrv ;  (2)  "  The 
Sand  Boy,"  Thos    McClure. 

Outings.— (1)  "Old  ilill.  Dalrymple,"  I.  Terry. 

T,antern  Slides.— (1)  "Kirkfield  Bank,".  John  McClure. 

Novice.— (1)  "Winter  Reigneth,"  David  Meikle;  (2)  "Snowy." 
John  Pratt;  (hon.  men.)  "  Brackline  Road,  Callander,"  John  Pratt. 

Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan  judged.  The  loan  collection  included,  besides 
;pictures  by  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan,  Mr.  John  Moffat,  and  others, 
eighteen  pictures  by  Mr.  W.  C.  S.  Fergu.^on,  Glasgow  (a  native  of 
Ayr),  in  his  favourite  medium,  oil.  The  si>ecial  loan  section  of  the 
Glasgow  Photographic  Art  Circle  of  twenty-one  pictures  by  leading 
workers  was  also  a  feature  of  the  exhibition. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
February  25    to    March     11. — Birmingham     Photographic     Society. 

Sec,  T.  Matthews,  60,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 
February  25  to  March  11.— Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     Sec, 

J.  C.  McKechnie.  31a,   Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 
March    3    to    18. — Northern    Photographic    Exhibition    (Liverpool). 

Sec,  C.  F.  Inston,  25,  South  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
March  6  to  9. — ^Worthing  Camera  Club.     Entries  close  February  24. 

Sec,  E.  F.  H.  Crouch,  11,  South  Street,  Worthing. 
Alarch  7  to  8. — G.E.R.   Mechanics'   Institution,  Stratford.     Entries 

close  February  25.     Sec,  A.  Woolford,  16,  Grove  Green  Road, 

Leytonstone,  London,  E. 
3Iarch  11  to  April  8.— South  London  Photographic  Society.     Sec, 

Horace  Wright,  180,  Friarn  Rojid    East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 
March   15  to   16.— Bedford   Camera  Club.     Entries  close   March  3. 

Sec,  C.  E.  Craddock,  194,  Castle  Road,  Bedford. 
March   20  to  21.— Folkestone  and   District  Camera   Club.     Entries 

close  March  9.    Sec,  Hamilton  Smith,  20,  Radnor  Park  Crescent. 

Folke.stone. 
March  23  to  25.— Beith  and  District  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.     Sec, 

J.  Peat  Millar,  40,  King's  Road,  Beith. 
March  25  to  April  1. — Sunderland  Photographic  Association.     Sec., 

Wm.  E.  Kieffer,  Stirling  Road,  Sunderland. 
March   25  to  April   20.— Worcestershire  Camera  Club   and  Photo- 
graphic  Survey   Society.     Entries  close  March  16.    Sec,   O.   H. 

Hay  cox,  St.   Wulstan's  Crescent,  Worcester. 
March  28  to  April  1.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H. 

Parker,   67,   Wadbrough  Road,   ShefHeld. 


March  29  to  April  1.— Bolton  Camera  Club.     Sec,  J,   E.   Buttbn, 

491,  St.  Helens  Road,  Bolton. 
March  i9  to  April  1.— Ilkeston  Arts  Club.     Entries  close  March  22. 

Sec,  A.  Smith,  11,  Graham  Street,  Ilkeston. 
May  3  to  4.-<;helmsford  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H.  Wallis, 

Rosebank,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford. 
May  8  to  31. — Royal  Photographic  Society.     Latest  date,  carrier, 

April  24;  hand,  April  25.     Sec,  J.  Mcintosh,  35,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
May  12  to  20.— Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts.     Sec,   Arthur  C. 

Brookes.  15,  Harp  Alley.  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Patent  Deu)$» 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

February  6  and  11  : — 

I).\^RK-ROOM. — Xo.  3,008.  Portable  dark-room.  Alexander  von 
Bajkay. 

Shvttkr. — No.  3,318.  Photographic  shutter.  Louis  Joseph  Em- 
manuel Colardeau  and  Jules  Richard 

L.i-MP. — No.  3,350      Lamp  for  |)hotographic  purposes.     James  Hazell. 

Lh:N.sKS. — No.  3,399.     Photographic  lenses.     Horace  Courthope  Beck. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  fret,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    S5,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Devki-OMNo  Ai'I'akatus  voh  Plates  in  Envkloit.s. — No.  26,194, 
1909  (November  12,  1909).  The  invention  relates  to  the  daylight 
development  and  subse(iuent  treatment  of  photographic  plates  or 
flat  films  (as  distinguished  from  roll  films)  which  are  enveloped 
or  sheathed  in  a  flexible  envelope  and  after  having  been  expo'ed 
are  again  envelo|)ed.  transferred  to  apparatus  for  development, 
etc.,  and  then  exposed  to  the  developer  for  development  w^ithout 
the  aid  cf  a  dark  room  or  changing  bag.  The  object  of 
the  invention  is  to  provide  improved  apparatus  for  use  as  afore- 
.«aid.  in  which  the  plate  or  film  is  manipulated  whilst  in  a  more 
or  less  horizontal  position,  and  in  which  mechanical  means  are 
provided  for  opening  up  the  envelope,   whilst  this  is  completely 


Fig.  1. 

enclosed  inside  the  tank,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  plate 
to  the  developer,  etc 

A  tank  is  made  as  o,  having  a  close-fitting,  light-tight  dished 
cover  b  formed  with  an  aperture  r  therein.  The  aperture  c  is 
protected  by  a  light-tight  si-reen  d  and  closed  by  a  detachable 
cap  e  fitting  on  to  a  hollow  boss  f  of  the  cover  b.  Convenient 
means,  such  as  hinged  loops  </  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  box  a, 
and  knobs  /i  secured  to  the  cover  b.  are  provided  for  holding  the 
cover  down  light-tight  ujion  the  box.  The  cover  6  is  formed 
with  a  rim  i  to  fit  within  a  channel  j  provided  upon  the  inside  of 
the  box  a.  The  aperture  .:  forms  the  inlet,  and  an  aperture  i.  in 
the  box  o,  similarly  closed  by  a  detachable  cap  I  forms  the  outlet 
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for  the  developer,  etc.  The  aperture  k  is  protected  by  a  light- 
tight  screen  m. 

At  one  end  of  the  box  or  tank  o  is  provided  a  means,  which  in 
ihe  example  shown,  takes  the  form  of  a  pin  n  for  the  purpose 
referred  to  below. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  box  or  tank  a  is  mounted  a  split  spindle 
o,  which  passes  through  an  aperture  formed  in  one  side  of  the 
box,  and  is  supported  by  a  socket  or  bearing  p  provided  at  the 
other  side  of  the  box.  Where  the  spindle,  which  is  split  or 
divided  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  is  also 
provided  with  a  crank  handle  or  the  like  q,  passes  through  the 
Bide  of  the  box,  is  a  means  by  which  the  hole  or  aperture  per- 


x- 


--X 


Fig.  2. 

mitting  the  insertion  of  the  spindle,  is  made  fluid  and  light-tight 
.when  the  spindle  is  in  place.  Suitable  means  for  this  purpose  con- 
sist of  a  rubber  disc  or  its  equivalent  r,  interposed  between  a  cap 
$  and  a  boss  t. 

For  use  in  connection  with  a  daylight  developing  apparatus  the 
plate  or  film-holding  envelope  «  is  provided,  with  an  eye-hole  4 
to  engage  on  the  pin  n,  and  a  tongue  on  the  shutter  w  to  engage 
the  slot  in  the  spindle  o. 

Exposures  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  plate  or  film 
holder  is  then  removed  from  the  camera,  and  is  subsequently 
placed  in  the  box  or  tank  o,  the  eyelet  2  of  the  bottom  end  of 


Fig.    3. 

the  holder  u  being  slipped  over  the  pin  n,  the  top  end  of  the 
sliding  shutter  w  being  passed  through  the  split  or  divided  por- 
tion of  the  spindle.  The  cover  of  the  box  or  tank  is  then  placed 
thereon  and  secured.  The  handle  q  is  then  turned,  whereby  the 
flexible  sliding  shutter  w  is  gradually  wound  round  the  spindle, 
thus  exposing  the  plate  or  film  within  the  box  or  tank  a  to  the 
action  of  the  developing  fluid  which  is  poured  in  through  the  aper- 
ture c.  After  the  plate  or  film  has  been  developed,  the  developing 
fluid  can  be  poured  away  through  the  aperture  k,  and  the  plate 
or  film  washed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  all  without  removing 
it  from  the  tank.  Percy  Albert  Craven,  16,  Warmington  Road, 
London,  S.E. 

CoLocii  Sckekn-Plates.— No.  4,208,  1910  (February  19,  1910).  The 
invention  is  an  improvement  on  the  method  of  manufacture  of  a 
screen-plate  (the  "  Thames "),  described  in  Patent  No.  19  652 
1906  ("  B.  J.,"  September  27, 1907).    In  this  the  procedure  involves 


the  production  of  one  series  of  dots  from  a  suitable  plate,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  which  is  then  altered  to  admit  of  the  production  ia 
intermediate  positions  of  a  second  series  of  dots,  and  so  on,  for  any 
further  number  of  series  required,  although  two  series  ordinarily 
suffice.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  changes  in  relative  posi- 
tion between  the  plate  and  the  medium  so  that  the  relationship  of 
the  different  dot  series  and  interspaeial  filling,  in  a  plate  made  on 
one  occasion,  shall  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  a  plate  made- 
on  another  occasion,  that  this  invention  is  designed  to  obviate 

According  to  one  method  for  carrying  out  the  invention,  a  parent 
plate  is  produced  capable  of  yielding  first  a  representation  of  the 
portion  that,  in  the  finished  coloured  article,  corresponds  to  the 
space  between  the  differently  coloured  dot  series.  By  using  a 
parent  plate,  providing  for  all  the  dot  series  and  the  filling,  in  un- 
alterable positional  relationship,  colour  screens  in  quantity  can  be 
produced  therefrom,  that,  as  to  such  relationship,  shall  be  identi- 
cal or  practically  so  with  the  parent  plat-e.     The  obtaining  of  th& 
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ultimately  coloured  elements  of  the  plate,  aUhougli  effected  in 
stages  as  hereinafter  described,  does  not  prevent  or  interfere  with 
the  maintenance  of  this  feature. 

Alternatively,  a  colour  screen,  according  to  the  invention,  can  b& 
produced  by  the  combined  use  of  the  process  described  in  the  prior 
specification  and  mechanical  apparatus  of  accurate  construction  ap- 
plied, for  instance,  to  a  printing  machine  using  transparent  or  other 
inks  as  is  used  in  the  "tin  printing  "  trade,  whereby  a  predeter- 
mined and  exact,  or  practically  exact,  positional  relationship  be- 
tween the  respective  colour  series  can  be  effected  and  repeated  in 
producing  colour  screens  subsequent  to  the  first,  but  tlie  method 
last  above  referred  to  is  the  preferred  one,  and  will  be  described: 
in  greater  detail. 

In  one  example  of  the  use  of  such  method  for  carrying  out  the 
invention  there  is  first  produced  a  parent  plate. 

Figs.  1  to  4  respectively  show  diagrammatically  in  exaggerated 
form  the  character  of  successive  plates  or  impressions  occurring. 
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Fig   3. 

in  the  production  of  the  parent  plate.  Fig,  3  similarly  represent* 
an  impression  yielded  by  such  parent  plate  and  adapted  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  colour  screen. 

There  is  produced  pliotographically  from  a  "  Levy  "  cross  line- 
screen,  by  utilising  screen  distance  and  employing,  for  circular- 
dots,  a  small  circular  stop  in  the  camera  lens,  a  plate  A,  as  showa 
in  Fig.  1,  comprising,  as  to  one-third  or  thereabouts  of  its  area, 
symmetrically  arranged  opaque  circular  dots  or  patches  Ai,  the- 
remaining  and  transparent  portion  accordingly  comprising  two- 
thirds  of  the  plate  area. 

From  plate  A,  treated  as  a  negative,  we  produce  a  positive 
(plate  B,  Fig.  2)  wherein  one-third  or  thereabouts  of  th» 
area  comprises  circular  transparent  spaces,  the  remainder  beinf 
opaque.  From  such  positive  plate  B  there  is  photographically 
produced  another  negative  (plate  C,  Fig.  3),  this  second  negative- 
comprising,  as  in  plate  A,  circular  opaque  dots,  termed,  for  dis- 
tinction, C,  as  to  one-third  or  thereabouts  of  its  area  and  tran»- 
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parent  intermediate  space  as  to  two-thirds.    Plate  C  produced  as 

described  is  again  sensitised,  and  it  is  so  superimposed  on  plate  15 
that  the  circular  spaces  of  plate  B  are,  as  to  lateral  direction, 
intermediate,  and  geometrically  symmetrically  so,  of  the  circular 
dots  C  of  plate  C.  Upon  exposure  and  development  there  now 
results  a  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  comprising  two  series.  A*  and 
C,  of  opaque  circular  dots,  of  which  the  dots  of  each  series  occupy 
one-third  or  thereabouts  of  the  plate  area,  and  therefore  together 
occupying  two-thirds,  the  remainder  or  clear  glass  of  the  plate 
comprising  what  may  be  termed  the  interspacial  portion.  The 
resulting  plate  will  be  called  D,  and  is  the  pai'ent  plate.  The 
))rocess  thus  far  described  accordingly  comprises  steps  of  a  pre- 
liminary nature  for  the  production  of  such  parent  plate  which, 
in  the  manner  about  to  be  described,  can  be  caused  to  give  rise  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  colour  screens  having  the  precise  definite 
special  relation  between  the  dot  series  and  the  interspace  or  filling 
of  such  parent  plate. 

Such  colour  screens  can  be  obtained  as  follows :— The  parent 
plate  D  is  caused  to  yield,  by  the  usual  photographic  procedure,  on 
a  sensitised  transparent  support  (glass  or  celluloid)  an  ordinary 
practically  colourless  transparent  impression  whose  curvilinear 
form  will  be  that  of  the  interspace  as  shown  shaded  in  Fig.  5, 
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and  which,  although  regular,  can  never  be  circular,  or  of  alternate 
form,  elliptical  for  instance,  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  dots, 
but  only  the  complement  thereof.  The  interspacial  impression  is 
now  dyed  with  one  or  other  of  the  transparent  colours  and  the 
transparent  support  again  sensitised,  after  which  it  and  plate  B 
are  so  super-imposed  that  the  transparent  circular  spaces  of  the 
latter  exactly  register  with  one  set,  say  S^  of  the  circular  or 
equivalent  spaces  on  the  sensitised  plate,  the  other  series,  say  S^, 
and  the  interspace,  being,  by  the  opaque  remainder  of  plate  B, 
protected  from  light.  The  sensitised  transparent  support  is  then 
exposed  and  the  impression  developed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  afterwards  dyed  with  the  second  necessary  transparent 
colour. 

The  transparent  support  is  now  sensitised  for  the  third  time  and 
exposed  to  light  through  the  back,  thus  rendering  the  second  set 
S2  of  circular  or  equivalent  spaces  capable,  after  development  and 
fixing,  of  being  dyed  with  the  remaining  necessary  transparent 
colour,   which  is  then  done. 

It  is  necessary  to  protect  each  colour  as  it  is  laid  down,  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  use  of  a  hardening  bath,  such  as  tannin,  or  by 
insulating  varnish  such  as  mastic  in  benzole,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  so  that  in  subsequent  operations  of  re-dyeing  the  colour  does 
not  take  up  the  latter  dye  or  dyes. 

A  colour  screen  thus  constructed  can  either  form  an  integral 
part  of  a  sensitive  plate  or  film,  or  it  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  proximity  to  such  a  plate  or  film,  whether  for  talcing, 
viewing,  projecting,  or  duplicating  photographic  impressions  in 
colours.  Oliver  Samuel  Dawson  and  Clare  Livingstone  Finlay, 
256,  High  Holborn,  London,  and  the  Thames  Colour  Plate,  Ltd., 
256,  High  Holborn,  London. 
Cl.\tMATOGK.\PHT  i.v  COLOURS.— Xo.  1,717,  1910  (January  22,  1910). 
The  inventor  employs  within  the  taking  camera  a  set  of  two  or 
more  lenses,  the  pictures  of  which  are  collected  to  a  single  com- 
ixtsite  picture  on  the  film  by  means  of  adjustable  mirrors  or  prisms. 
By  the  employment  of  such  a  number  of  lenses  the  exposure  becomes 
so  strong  or  intense  that  as  many  pictures  per  second  can  be  taken 
as  is  the  case  with  the  usual  cameras  for  uncoloured  pictures.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  employment  of  colour  filters  in  the  projection 
apparatus,  and  that  the  colours  are  always  fresh,  the  positive  film 


itself  is  coloured  in  such  a  manner  that  Mch  one  of  iti  pictnrM 
obtains  the  colour  used  for  taking  the  picture.  Such  a  coloured 
film-band  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  can  be  used  without 
any  difficulty  in  one  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  projecting 
uncoloured  pictures,  if  such  apparatus  is  provided  with  two  prisms 
arranged  before  the  condenser,  and  with  a  prism  or  mirror  arrange- 
ment, arranged  upon  the  single  lens  of  the  apparatus,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  the  window  of  the  apparatus  is  made  so  large,  that 


y 


-£ 
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Fig.  1. 

the  condenser  pan  illuminate  by  means  of  the  prism  simultane- 
ously three  consecutive  pictures  of  the  film  traversing  the  window, 
and  throw  this  picture,  by  means  of  the  lenses  and  of  the  mirrors 
or  prisms  arranged  on  the  same,  as  one  composite  picture  upon 
the  picture  screen.  Each  of  the  single  pictures  of  the  film,  there- 
fore, is  thrown  for  three  consecutive  times  upon  the  picture  screen. 
As  the  prisms  arranged  before  the  condenser  can  be  ground  from  a 
single  glass  plate,  and  the  mirrors  or  prisms  arranged  on  the  lens 
can  be  arranged  within  a  common  frame,  it  can  be  aeen  that  in 


a. 

.  -— —                     e 

Fig.  2. 

order  to  change  the  apparatus  for  the  projection  of  monochrom* 
to  the  projection  of  colour  pictures,  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert 
the  disc  carrying  the  prisms  before  the  condenser,  and  to  place 
the  mirrors  on  the  lens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  the 
window  aperture. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  camera  with  mirrors,  Fig.  2  a  camera  with 
prisms.  Fig.  3  a  projection  apparatus. 

In  Figs.  1  and  2  o  is  the  film  traversing  the  window  of  the  film 
box  h.     The  window  c  is  alternatively  covered  by  the  blue,  red. 


Fig.  3. 

and  yellow  colour-filter  of  the  rotary  disc  d.  The  pictures  are 
taken  through  three  lenses  f,  f,  g.  Behind  the  lenses  f  and  g 
adjustable  mirrors  A  (Fig.  1)  or  prisms  t  (Fig.  2)  are  arranged, 
by  which  the  pictures  taken  through  the  three  lenses  are  collected 
to  one  composite  picture  on  the  film  a. 

In  Fig.  3  k  is  the  source  of  light,  {  the  condenser,  and  m  the 
prisms  which  direct  the  rays  of  light  in  such  a  manner  that  three 
consecutive  pictures  of  the  films  a  are  illuminated  at  the  same  time. 

The  window  n  of  the  apparatus  is  so  large  that  it  corresponds 
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to  three  widths  of  single  pictures.  Mirrors  or  prisms  ;)  are 
arranged  on  the  lens  o,  so  that  the  three  pictures  illuminated 
simultaneously  are  projected  upon  the  screen  as  one  single  picture. 
Rasmus  Bjerregaard.  22.  Tordenskjoldsgade,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Continental  Films  Kompagni,  of  22.  Tordenskjolds- 
gade, Copenhagen.  Denmark. 

PiittiKCTioN  Arc  Lamp.— Xo.  9,225.  1910  (April  16.  1910).  This 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  arc  lamps  of  the  projector 
type  whereby  an  easy  method  of  burning  tlie  carbons  in  an 
enclosure  is  provided.  The  invention  enables  the  inclined  carbon 
lamp  to  be  used  as  an  enclosed  lamp  with  a  minimum  of  space 
occupied,  and  thus  combines  the  advantages  of  both  types.  The 
carbons  are  placed  at  right  angles,  or  neai'ly  so,  the  crater  of  the 
horizontal  carbon  A  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is 
projected.  The  method  of  operating  the  horizontal  carbon  is  by 
means  of  a  lever  B  working  on  a  ring  clutch  C  opposed  by  a  spring 
D  and  a  friction  contact  E. 

The  carbon  is  moved  forward  in  a  series  of  steps,  the  lever  being 
drawn  forward  and  released  alternately,  tlie  clutch  carrying  the 
carbon  forward  and  the  spring  carrying  the  clutch  back.  liy  this 
arrangement  the  length  of  a  rack  and  pinion  or  similar  motion  is 
avoided.  The  enclosure  F  around  the  arc  is  of  glass  or  other 
transparent  material,  the  side  of  this  enclosure  being  pierced  witii 


a  hole  G  to  allow  the  horizontal  carbon  to  enter.  This  hole  is 
sufficiently  large  for  the  carbon  to  feed  tluough  freely,  but  not 
large  enough  to  allow  an  undue  quantity  of  air  to  pass.  Ths 
enclosure  may  be  of  cylindrical  form,  and  has,  in  addition  to  the 
opening  in  the  side,  a  larger  oi>ening  in  the  top  or  bottom  closed 
by  a  flat  metal  plate,  and  through  which  the  vertical  carbon  H 
enters  the  enclosure.  The  feeding  of  the  vertical  carbon,  which 
may  be  either  below  or  above  the  horizontal  carbon,  is  controlled 
by  a  clutch  or  rack  and  pinion  attachment  J.  A  magnet  coil  or 
permanent  magnet  K  is  placed  near  the  tips  of  the  carbons  to 
steady  the  light  and  to  "  bow  "  the  arc  in  the  required  direction, 
a  light  of  maximum  efficiency  thus  being  obtained.  ITie  bottom 
carbon  may  be  placed  ecfcentrically  in  the  glass  (as  on  drawin,^) 
to  prevent  undue  heating  in  the  direction  of  projection. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  enclosure  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  cartions,  the  lamp  burns  without  attention  for  a  con 
siderable  time,  and  thus  the  expense  and  complication  of  auto- 
matic regulation  is  done  away  with.  Without  this,  and  owing  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  carbons  and  the  method  of  actuaciuj 
the  horizontal  carbon,  the  overall  dimensions  of  the  lamp  can  I* 
kept  within  extremely  small  limits,  and  no  difficulty  is  expeiien.'cd 
in  entering  small  lanterns  and  enlarging  cameras.  The  West- 
minster Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Arthur  George  Way,  Victoria 
Road,  Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.W. 

OXK-CONDKNSKR    Bi-Uni.4l    Pkojection    Lastkrk. — No.    1,703,    1910 
(Jan.  22,  1910).     This  invention  relates  to  projecting  apparatus,  and 


more  particularly  to  that  kind  in  which  the  pictures  are  projected 
on  a  scteen.  one  view  or  picture  being  dissolved  into  the  other  as 
the  projecting  lenses  are  covered  and  uncovered  by  a  shutter.  A 
single  condenser  is  employed  for  collecting  and  passing  the  rays  of 
light    through   the  projecting'   lenses   in   contradistinction    to    the 


double  stereopticon  usually  employed  for  this  ])urpose.  By  reason 
of  the  arrangement  a  single  source  of  light  only  is  necessary  for 
projecting  the  pictures,  the  light  being  placed  out  of  focus  with 
the  condenser.  The  cut  shows  the  optical  arrangement  of  the 
condenser  by  which  this  result  is  obtained  by  the  inventor.  Maxi- 
milian Klaiber,  451,  Fifteenth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  l'.S..\. 


Dew  Crade  Dames. 

T.  T.  (Dkvick). — No.  327,009.     Cliemical  substances  used  in  manufac- 

tmes,  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives. 

Theodor   Teichgraeber,   26.   Camphausenstrasse.   Berlin,    Germany, 

chemical  manufacturer.     September  19,  1910. 
Tru-mph.— No.  329.826.     Paper  for  photographic  purposes  included 

in  Class  39.     The  Bayer  Co..  Ltd.,  20,  Booth  Street,  Manchester, 

manufacturers.     January  5.  1911. 


Jinaiecta* 

Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  coniemporarits. 

iWater    Rates    for    Photographers. 

The  whole  question  is,  shortly  (writes  Mr.  H.  L.  Lewis  in  the 
"Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News"  for  Feb- 
ruary 20),  whether  water  used  in  the  practice  of  amateur  photo- 
graphy is  water  supplied  for  "  domestic  purposes  "  within  the 
Waterworks   Clauses   Acts,   1847   and    1863. 

There  is  no  authority  precisely  in  point,  but  in  the  case  of 
Barnard  Castle  Urban  District  Council  v.  Wilson  (1902),  where 
a  supply  of  water  to  a  school  swimming  bath  was  decided  not  to 
be  merely  a  "domestic  purpose.'  certain  broad  principles  were  laid 
down  by  the  Court  whicb  afford  a  useful  guide  to  the  law. 
"Domestic  purposes"  are  not  limited  to  such  as  are  essential  to 
the  occupation,  or  even  the  healthy  occupation,  of  a  house.  Any 
use  which  increases  the  amenities  of  life  to  the  occupier  is  primrt 
facie  "  domestic,"  the  amount  used  being  reasonable.  It  would 
include  water  used  for  watering  a  horse  or  horses  and  washing  a 
carriage,  or  in  keeping  dcgs  or  cats.  One  of  the  judges  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  water  used  for  a  private  swimming  bath  in  the 
garden  would  be  a  "  domestic  purpose,"  but  this  was  not  generally 
agreed  on.  But,  as  another  said,  "  it  is  idle  to  suggest  that  every- 
one would  want  a  supply  of  water  for  a  swimming  bath  :  you  must 
have  regard  for  real  facts."  And  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a 
very  large  number  of  people  practise  amateur  photography,  and 
consume  a  certain  amount  of  water  in  washing  prints  and  nega- 
tives, though  probably  much  le^s  than  the  use  of  a  carriage  would 
entail.  In  another  case,  of  Harrogate  Corporation  v.  Mackay 
(1907),  it  was  held  that  «ater  supplied  to  and  used  by  a  doctor 
for  washing  his  motor-car,  the  motor-car  being  used  by  him  for  pro- 
fessional purposes,  was  water  supplied  for  "domestic  purposes." 
I  trust  the  Leeds  amateurs  will  resist  these  demands,  and  not  be 
frightened  by  threats  of  proceedings.     I   feel  sure  t"hat  the  Court 
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will  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  nmateiir  photography  is  n 
common  domestic  art,  and  one  of  the  amenities  of  modern  civilised 
life. 

Breakages  in    the   Dark-room. 

.V  good  many  break  igos  are  caused  (writes  "  I,.  S."  in  "  Photo- 
graphy and  Focus  "  for  February  21)  by  the  improper  use  of  hot 
water  in  making  up  solutions.  A  good  rule  is  never  to  put  hot 
water  in  a  graduated  measure.  Not  only  is  the'  glass  of  the  measure 
irregularly  thick,  but  the  engraving  upon  it,  by  destroying  the 
continuity  of   its  surface,   gives  a  special  tendency  to  break. 

Many  do  not  realise  the  importance  of  using  the  thinnest 
possible  glass  for  hot  liquids.  A  thick  glass  is  almost  sure  to 
break.  The  interior  is  heated  and  e.\pands  before  the  warmth 
can  gel  to  the  outside  to  make  that  e.xpand  .ilso,  and  so  a  state 
of  strain  is  set  np,  the  result  of  which  in  most  cases  is  a  smash. 
Earthenware  is  much  less  liable  to  break  from  this  cause  than 
glass,  and  a  few  cheap  earthenware  jugs,  white,  so  that  their 
cleanliness  or  otherwise  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  should  be  kept 
in  the  dark-room  for  use  with  hot  water.  Two  or  three  thin 
glass  flasks  or  beakers  are  handy  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
are  so  thin  that  liquids  may  be  boiled  in  them,  either  by  putting 
them  direct  on  the  gas  stove,  or,  preferably,  by  standing  them  on 
a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  or  in  a  tin  tray  containing  ordinary  silver 
sand  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch.  When  hot  liquids  have  to  be 
put  into  a  bottle  there  is  less  likelihood  of  it  cracking  if  the  out- 
side is  rinsed  over  with  warm  water  first,  and  if,  instead  of  pouring 
in  the  liquid  so  that  it  runs  down  one  side  of  the  bottle,  it  is 
poured  in  with  a  funnel,  .so  as  to  go  straight  to  the  bottom  without 
touching  the  sides.  The  funnel  will  not  break  if  it  is  rinsed  in 
warm   water   first. 


DCU)  Book$« 


"  Wild  Flowers  as  they  Grow."  London  :  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  5s. 
net. 
The  staple  of  this  handsome  volume  is  a  series  of  photograjihs  in 
colour  of  wild  flowers  made  by  Mr.  H.  Essenhigh  Corke.  These  are 
reproduced  by  four-colour  printing,  and  we  hasten  to  say  that  the 
printed  plates  very  e.Kccllently  convey  the  impression  of  the  original 
Autochrome  transparencies.  Both  in  fidelity  of  colour  and  brilliancy 
of  effect  the  reproductions  are  most  satisfactory,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  the  many  photographers  who  have  seen  Mr.  Corke's  transpar- 
encies on  the  lant-eni  screen  will  join  with  us  in  congratulating  him 
upon  their  apiiearance  in  volume  form.  The  text  of  the  book  is 
provided  by  .Mr.  G.  Clarke  Xuttall,  H.Sc,  who  writes  interestingly 
both  of  the  botany  and  romance  of  the  twenty-five  wild  flowers  illus- 
trated. The  volume,  we  are  .>^ui-e.  will  be  a  farther  incentive  to  pub- 
lishers of  educational  books  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  placed 
at  their  door  by  colour  photography,  and  \ie  would  suggest^to  pro- 
fessional photographers  that  they  could  not  do  better  than  invest. 5s. 
in  a  copy  of  the  book  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  upon  the  receptiv,!.- 
room  table,  where  it  will  undoubtedly  interest  waiting  .'itters,  and 
contribute  to  the  desirable  end  of  proving  the  ever-growing  import- 
ance of  the  craft  of  the  camera  in  the  world's  work. 


Deu)  roateriais,  §c* 


VisiCK  M.Q.  Dkvkloper.— In  our  notice  last  week  of  this  developer 
We  should  have  said  that  the  price  per  bottle  (of  6  not  8oz.,  and  mak- 
ing 36o/..  in  /ill)  is  l.«.  3d.  either  at  a  dealer's  or  post  free  from  the 
maker,  50,  Stanbury  Roa<i,   Peckham,  S.E. 


»»' 


Mkssius.   Johnson-  and  Sons  notify   us  that  they  are  showing    at 
le  Northern  Exhibition  at  Liverpool.    Their  stand  will  contain  a  full 

range    of    the    "  Scales    Brand  "    chemicals    and    other    specialties. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  continuously. 


I»eetln9$  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 

FsiDiT,  FrBRn*BT  U. 
Stone   Boi]    Diatriot  Pboto^mpbic   tiociety,    "  TrBmp*  Abroad  with  •  Kodak." 
W.  F.  Sbtar. 

SUXDAT,  Februait  26. 
United  St«reoscopio  Sociatr,    "  Kight  Photorrapby."    Honta^iM  Wickbam. 

MoitDAT,  Frbrcait  27. 

Sontbampton  Canient  Club.    *  Fluver  Fli<'tot;rapb7  by  Artificial  Li^bt."    E.  8aj- 

mour. 
Scarborotiirb  and  District  Pbotofrrapbic  Societj.     "  Amateur   Photofriapber  and 

PliotoKraphic  News  "  Prize  SIi'l.-i,. 
Kidilenninster  and  District  Pliot^>i?rapbic  tiocietj.    *'  A  Talk  on  Madiieval  Cbnrch 

Arcliiteoture."    W   H.  Wiiberby. 
AUriucham  Photographic  Societ)-.      "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F 

Slater. 

Tuesday,  Februart  2H. 

Bora]  Pbotographic  Society.    '*  Lordly  Lincoln."    By  B.  W.  Harvey  Piper. 

Ualifax  Camera  Club.    "  Bam)>Ies  in  I'ppt^r  Wbarfedale."   Tboe.  Byder. 

St.  Helena  Camera  Club.     Luutera  Lecture.    U.  Walsbou. 

Leeds    Pbotograpbic    Society.      "  Pliotogravare."    Herbert  Deniaon. 

Hackney  Pbotofrraphic  Society.     "  Flower  Photography."    A.  J.  Lioford. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    "  Sheffield  in  pre-Cromwellian  Tlmea."    Thomas 

Winder. 
Liberal  Border  City  Camera  Club.     "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F. 

Slater. 
Isle  oi  Man  Camera  Club,    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

WsusxsDAT,  March  1. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.    Fourth  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Sole  Photographic  Society.     St.  Heleiiii.C.C.  Folio. 

Coventry  Pbotograpbic  Club.    JtidKing  No.  3  Competition. 

Q.E.B.  Mechanics'  lustitutioD,    Stratlord,  Photographic   Section.    "  Expoanre." 

H.  W.  Bennett. 
Partick  Camera  Club.     "  Photography  and  Focus  "  Prixe  Slides. 
South  Suburban  Pbotograpbic  Society.     "  A  Flea  for  Simplification."    Malcolm 

Arbutbnot. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.    "Landscape."    JamasPaterson,  B.S.A. 
Balham  Camera  Club.     "The  Carbon  Proceaa.       W.  C.  Mnnaey. 
Glasgow  and  West  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  "  Trampa  Abroad 

with  a  Kodak."    W.  F.  Slater. 
Armley  and  Wortley  Photographic  Society.    "  NoctonaOaalicbt  Printing."    Thoe> 

Young. 

TuoK  DAT,  March  2. 

Handswortb  Photographic  Society.    Annual  meeting. 

Bodley.    Farsloy,    CaWerley,   and   Bramley   Photographic   Society.       "Bromide 

Touiug."     A.  Matthews. 
Oldham  Photographic  Society.     "  A  Night  with  the  Microscope."    Chaa.  Ledger. 
Sutton  Photographic  Clab.    "  All  About  the  Optical  Lantern."   Andrew  Pringle. 
Midlothian  Photographic  Association.   "  Holidays  in  Bruges."  Fred.  W.  Clameots. 
Camera  Club.     "  Illuniinat«il  .Manuscripts."     C.  DiiTenporl. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.    "  Anti.^reen  and  Lantern  PUtes." 

Harry  Wade.  .■i..'ifci 

Dundee  and  East  Scotland   Photographic  Society.     "Tramp*   Abroad    with    a 

Kodak."    W.  F.  SUter.  _ 

Batley  and  District  Photographic  Society.    "  Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    Thos. 

Young. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mf.kii.no  held  Tuesday,  February  21,  Mr.  F.  C.  Boyes  in  the  cbair. 
The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  house, .exhibition  of'  prints 
by  members  of  afhliated  sm'ieties,  some  critical  notes  on  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan,  U.B..\.  These  criticisms 
were  read  by  Mr.  Boyes,  and  were  followed  by  a  short  discussion, 
after  which  the  members   proceeded   to  examine  the  exhibits. 


Cbovdox  C.vmkha  Club.— ^Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors  ably  demonstrated  the 
carbon  process  last  week,  completing  a  series  of  connect«d.  exposi- 
tions which  started  witli  transparencies  for  the  enlarged  negative* 
mainly  utilised  during  the  evening.  The  Autotype  Co.  had  kindly 
undertaken  the  printing,  and  it  is  therefore  almost  superHuous  to 
say  that  a  most  successful  series  of  prints  was  obtained. 

Thi  proceedings  were  enlivened  tliroughotit  by  a  sort  of  obbligato 
accompaniment  by  Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Harpur,  i*hd  bobbed  up  and  down 
so  frequently  as  "to  threaten  a  severe  racking'  of  the  knees.  When 
.Mr.  Sellors  began  to  reveal  a  print  from  one  of  hia  accompanist'* 
negatives  in  a  perfectly  straightforward  fashion  the  anguish  of  the 
latter  was  painful  to  behold.  '•Gently  there,  gently  there,  he 
implored ;  "  whatever  vou  do,  preserve  the  massiveness  and  dignity 
of  those  shadows,  which  mvl  be  accentuated  by  lightening  the  con- 
tiguous gT*«i."  "  If  you  think."  said  Mr.  SeUors,  "  that  I  am 
going  to  stop  here  all  night  introducing  one  of  your  confounded 
paths  across  the  meadow  with  a  jet  of  boUing  waUr,  you  are  greatly 
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in  error,"  and  he  cabniy  continued  to  outrage  artistic  potentialities 
by  laving  hot  water  indiscriminately  over  the  fast-developing  print. 
This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Harpur,  who,  with  an  exclamation  that 
no  man  was  justified  in  allowing  murder  to  be  committed  under  his 
eyes,  was  on  his  feet  again  in  a  twinkling,  and  in  the  most  dexterous 
way  secured  possession  of  the  victimised  picture. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  familiar  points  were  mainly 
dealt  with.  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunmore,  however,  pointed  out  that  in  the 
double-transfer  process  matt  celluloid  would  be  found  superior  to 
ground  opal.  White  celluloid  also  formed  a  capital  final  support  for 
many  subjects— it  gave  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  itself. 


Commerciail  §  Ccgal  Intelliaence* 


Whitminster  PHOTOGKArHER's  FAiLtTRE. — The  public  examination 
took  place  on  February  14,  at  Gloucester,  of  Thos.  Gillies  Gamlen, 
photographer,  Moorhurst,  Whitminster,  Gloucestershire,  lately  of 
Hayne,  Avenue  Road,  West  Hartlepool,  and  47,  Church  Street, 
West  Hartlepool,  The  gross  liabilities  were  put  at  £127  owing 
to  twenty-four  unsecured  creditors,  and  the  deficiency  was  esti- 
mated at  £!50.  Failure  was  attributed  to  ill-health  and  insufficient 
trade.  The  debtor  stated  he  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
on  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  became  a  railway  clerk, 
at  which  occupation  he  remained  for  twenty  years.  He  then 
started  as  a  photographer  at  West  Hartlepool  with  £300  borrowed 
from  the  trustees  of  his  grandfather's  estate.  A  legacy  of  £300 
left  him  in  1900  also  went  into  the  business,  and  he  had  a  further 
£300  out  of  his  grandfather's  estate,  and  a  loan  of  £100  from  a 
cousin.  This  last-mentioned  sum,  however,  was  repaid  when  his 
grandfather  died.  In  June,  1899,  he  had  a  loan  of  £300  from 
his  wife,  and  had  paid  back  £100  of  this.  Altogether  he  had  put 
about  £1,000  into  the  business.  The  turnover  was  never  large, 
and  he  kept  only  a  cash-book,  which  was  really  a  scribbling  diary, 
and  he  had  no  record  of  what  he  received  or  paid  in  any  one  year, 
nor  had  he  any  means  of  ascertaining.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  takings  decreased,  and  last  year  he  sold  the  business.  He  did 
not  relinquish  the  business  before,  because  he  had  hoped  that 
from  the  sale  and  some  money  residue  from  his  grandfather's  estate 
he  would  have  been  able  to  pay  everybody  in  full.  After  selling 
the  photographer's  business  he  went  in  for  poultry  farming  on 
a  small  scale.     The  examination  was  concluded. 


Legal  Notices. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  Fritz  Yungblut  (carrying  on  business  under  the  style  of  A.  and 
G.  Taylor),  photographer,  residing  at  45,  Mill  Street,  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  and  carrying  on  business  at  106,  High  Street,  Stockton-on- 
Tees;  and  at  Station  Road,  Loftus;  and  at  Boosbeck,  both  in 
Yorkshire. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes. 


The  Los  Angeles  Y.M.C.A.  Camera  Club,  715-729,  South  Hope 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California,  ask  us  to  intimate  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  dealers,  etc.,  in  Great 
Britain  introducing  novelties. 

Silvering  Mirrors.— Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Farringdon 
Boad,  E.G.,  writing  in  reference  to  a  recent  reply  to  a  query,  in- 
form us  that  surface-silvering  of  mirrors,  prisms,  and  other  optical 
gooda  is  a  department  of  theirs.     They  can  ofifer  very  rapid  silvering. 

The  Illikgworth  Monthly  CoMPBnnoNs.— The  prize  winners 
for  January  are  :— Open  class,  £1  Is.,  T.  B.  Smith,  129,  Margate 
Road,  Ramsgate,   "Bruges,   Belgium";  print  on  "  Slogas  "  paner 

cZTJ^""-ry.^\  i""  JJ"-    ^''"''   ^°'   ^'""'^'^"  ^-^'   South 
Ci«<lon,    •■  Chnstchurch    Priory";    print    on     "Slogas"     paper 


Junior   class,   £1   Is.,    C.   D.    Percy,   Beverley,   Acacia  Grove,    New 
Maiden,  "  Sunset  "  ;  print  on  "  Slogas"  paper." 

Me.  Frank  E.  Butcher,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  has 
just  started  on  a  world  commercial  tour  in  the  interests  of  the 
cinematograph  as  well  as  the  photographic  business  of  his  firm.  He 
will  visit  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Japan, 
Straits  Settlementt;,  and  other  countries,  returning  possibly  by  way 
of  India  and  Canada.  This  is  the  third  tour  of  this  character  which 
Mr.  Butcher  has  made.  On  this  occasion  he  expects  to  be  away 
for  over  eighteen  months,  and  during  his  travels  to  meet  personally 
the  many  firms  with  whom  the  Camera  House  firm  has  long  had 
business  relations. 

The  "I.  P.  N.,"  or  "  Indian-  Photo.  News,"  is  a  new  monthly 
photographic  periodical  issued  from  10,  Russell  Street,  Calcutta,  and 
published  specially  for  the  reading  of  photographers  in  India  and  the 
East.  Under  the  editorship  of  E.  Byron  Jacob,  the  first  three  num- 
bers certainly  offer  a  variety  of  rea<ling,  which  is  not  wholly  made  up 
Irom  articles  in  the  English  photographic  papers,  but  contains  a 
notable  proportion  of  original  contributions.  Each  issue  likewise  con- 
tains a  four-page  supplement  on  art  paper,  consisting  of  reproductions 
of  the  work  of  notaljle  pictorial  photographers  in  this  country.  If 
this  part  of  our  oontemixirary  is  printed  in  Calcutta,  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  some  of  the  finest  half-tone  printing  which  we  have  seen 
produced  m  the  Indian  Empire.  The  "  I.  P.  N."  is  published  on 
the  5th  of  every  month,  price  8  annas  per  copy. 

Worcestershire  Camera  Club  and  Photographic  Survey 
Society. — The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held 
from  March  25  to  April  20,  in  the  Art  Galleries  -of  the  Victoria 
Institute,  Worcester.  The  exhibits  in  the  pictorial  section  will  be 
judged  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Greatbatch,  and  those  in  the  survey  section 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Whinfield.  There  will  be  one  open  class  for  framed 
pictures,  any  subject,  in  which  one  silver  and  three  bronze  plaques 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge  for  award..  A 
Worcester  china  after-dinner  coffee  service,  value  £3  3s.,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition.  Pictures  from  the 
Birmingham  exhibition  can  be  sent  to  Worcester,  carriage  paid, 
at  the  request  of  any  exhibitor.  Entries  close  JIarch  16,  on  or 
before  which  date  entry  forms,  correctly  filled  in  and  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  fees,  must  reach  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Haycox,  St.  Wulstan's  Crescent,  Worcester,  from  whom  also  the 
forms  may  be  obtained. 

The  Halcyon  Club. — The  Organising  Committee  of  the  Halcyon 
Club  are  appealing  to  intending  members  to  send  in  their  applica- 
tions by  the  first  week  in  March,  as  the  committee  have  secured  a 
short  option  on  a  very  suitable  club-house  close  to  Bond  Street, 
Dover  Street,  and  Piccadilly,  and  negotiations  must  be  brought  to  a 
prompt  conclusion  it  the  club-house  is  to  be  opened  before  the  tur- 
moil of  the  Coronation  season  sets  in,  a  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  members. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  club  is  intended  for  professional  and 
other  women  workers,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  it  as  a  limited 
company  in  which  every  member  holds  at  least  one  share,  the  object 
of  this  being  that  the  club  shall  be  run  by  its  members  on  their  own 
lines.  The  club  aims  at  securing  the  best  that  women  are  doing  in 
every  honourable  calling,  and  will  provide  a  lecture  room  and  a 
gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  members'  work,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
accommodation.  Friends  may  assist  the  movement  by  donations 
towards  equipment,  or  by  an  offer  to  take  up  shares  when  the  com- 
pany is  formed.  All  information  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  Miss 
C.  M.  Thomson,  61,  South  Molton  Street,  W. 

The  Labour  Exchanges. — The  Labour  Exchanges  have  now  been 
in  operation  for  a  year,  the  first  batch  of  sixty-three  centres  hav- 
ing been  opened  on  February  1,  1910.  There  are  at  present  160  ex- 
changes at  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  nearly  as  many  more  will 
eventually  be  established.  The  total  number  of  vacancies  notified  to 
the  exchanges  during  the  eleven  months  ended  December  31,  1910, 
was  over  450,000.  and  the  number  filled  was  370,000.  Somewhat 
contrai7  **  general  expectation,  the  exc-hanges  have  proved  more 
useful  in  filling  vacancies  for  skilled  workmen  than  those  for  unskilled 
labour.     As  the  exchanges  are  in  constant   communication  with  one 
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Biiother.Umy  are  iille  to  do  a.  great  deal  in  tilLing,  with  men  from 
<.tliL>v  districts,  vacancies  wliich  cannot  In-  tilled  locally.  Hetween 
2.000  and  3,000  vacancits  have  recently  been  tilled  each  month  in 
this  way.  (Jreat  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  this  branch  of  the 
work  by  the  power  of  advancing  railway  fares  conferred  by  regula- 
tioii.-i  made  under  the  Labour  E.vchanges  Act.  In  several  thousand 
lases  fares  have  been  so  advanced,  and  the  bulk  of  the  monev— 
usually  deducted  from  the  workman's  wages  by  the  employer— has 
hi'oii  recovered. 


Corresponaence* 


V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

V  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 

SUNDAY    WORK    IX    PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIOS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Uentlemen,->Iay  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  little  more  on  the  above 

"'^^""t'o  .'  ■^'"'  ''^''^^'  ^''°'"  *'^P«'"<'"'^e,  with  all  that  was  said  bv 
F.  J.  S."  in  last  week's  issue,  and  also  know  the  truth  of  Ximrod'"s 
remarks  in  to-day's  Journal.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  through  the  cheap, 
unscrupulous  man  that  the  present  conditions  of  photography  are 
BO  unbearable,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  employers  are  not 
photographers  at  all.  I  think,  Gentlemen,  now  tliat  electric  light 
serves  so  good  a  purpose  after  daylight  hours,  that  there  is  no  just 
cause  at  all  for  Sunday  trading.  Both  those  engaged  in  shops  and 
factories  are  free  about  one  o'clock  on  one  day  a  week,  and  most 
studios  are  open  till  eight  or  nine  at  night;  so  where  is  the  real 
need  for  Sunday  opening?  If  Mr.  Cheap  Jack  says,  "  I  cannot  afford 
electric  light,  but  prefer  to  open  Sundays  instead,"  I  should  say 
it  was  time  such  a  man  sought  to  make  his  premises  equal  to  present- 
day  requirements.  Let  me  give  an  instance  what  some  of  these 
cheap  jacks  really  do  know  of  photography.  Some  time  ago  I 
answered  an  advertisement  for  smart  gentlemanly  operator-retoucher, 
excellent  prospects,  etc.  As  a  favour  I  undertook  some  bromide 
printing.  There  was  no  hypo  in  the  place ;  I  had  to  use  the  bath 
that  was  made,  probably  a  week  or  two  old.  After  I  had  used  it 
some  days,  and  my  employer  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  I  tested 
the  bath  with  an  unexposed  plate,  and  found  it  took  forty-three 
minutes  to  fix  ;  yet  this  man  (he  was  not  an  Englishman)  used  to 
exhibit  a  large  placard  informing  intending  sitters  that  to  take  a 
really  pleasing  portrait  required  great  skill  and  practice,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  few  other  lines  of  real  Y''ankee  "  bluff."  Both  studios 
were  open  on  Sundays  from  10  till  8 ;  the  wages  were,  of  course, 
'progressive  " — a  good  operator-retoucher  was  paid  25s.  a  week,  and 
had  to  manage  the  business,  but  no  one  stays  long  enough  to  find 
out  when  the  first  rise  occurs.  One  more  instance,  and  I  will  close. 
This  year  I  applied  for  a  situation  in  Xorth  London.  Fifty  letters 
and  personal  applicants  had  already  been  received.  One  of  the 
latter  was  a  German.  He  wanted  ISs.  a  week  salary,  open  all  day 
Sunday.  He  was  shown  the  door,  and  is  now  working  for  that 
salary  in  Essex  for  a  cheap  jack  man  who  has  never  served  an 
apprenticeship,  and  is  doing  a  whole-plate  enlargement  with  three 
postcards  for  Is.  at  one  penny  a  week. 

Thanking   you.    Gentlemen,    if   you   can   find   space   for   wljat   I 
personally  know  to  be  true. — Yours  faithfully,  Masaokr  II. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Y'ears  ago  photography  as  a  business   went  on  the 
down-grade,  and  still  going  in  the  hands  of  workers  who  try  to  earn 
or  eke  out  a  living  by  every  means  that  can  defraud  the  public,  and  i 
d-egrade  their  taste.     Hardly  a  number  of  the  "  B.  J."  but  records 
some  fraud  to  deceive  the  public  by  canvassing  for  photographs  or 


obtaining  cash  by  fdlse  pretences,  therefore  the  public  should  U 
protected  from  these  mean  characters  which  abound  everywhere. 

Also  the  "  B.  J."  is  a  witness  that  many  dabble  at  home  in  photo- 
graphy, and  then  coolly  ask  what  prospects  they  would  have  of  a 
situation,  or  how  best  to  erect  a  studio  and  fit  tip  blinds  and  atari 
as  a  professional  photographer? 

Others  attend  to  a  different  calling,  such  a*  tailor,  cobbler,  or 
chemist,  etc.,  and  obtain  orders  from  the  public  and  get  every  penny 
they  can  for  rubbish  they  supply.  In  a  town  of  5,000  to  7,000  yoii 
might  count  ten  or  twelve  working  in  this  contemptible  mannw— 
even  some  in  Government  employ.  A  remedy  should  be  found  for 
all  fnese  evils,  and  the  public  protected  from  being  gulled  and 
defrauded.  A  heavy  tax  should  be  charged  on  all  using  a  camera 
unless  a  professional  having  a  proper  place  of  business ;  such  should 
be  exempt.  All  canvassers  should  pay  a  heavy  licence  and  be  known 
to  be  trustworthy.  I  think  the  P.P.A.  should  grapple  with  the 
evils;  but  they  don't  do  so,  but  allow  things  to  drift.  If  the  P.P.A. 
would  |)etition  Pailiament  to  tax  and  licence  cameras  and  curtail 
the  present  liberties  of  frauds  who  supply  cheap  work  and  call  it 
"  permanent.''  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  public  and  the 
legitimate  worker.  It  is  done  even  in  such  common  business  of  a 
trader  who  dare  not  supply  margarine  for  butter.  But  canvauer 
and  cobbler  can  supply  rubbish  and  call  it  permanent. 

A  canvasser  can  tell  lies  at  every  door  and  get  orders  under  false 
pretences  without  check  or  hindrance.  Every  decade  there  is  an 
increase  of  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  photography. 

To  check  untrained  workers  and  tax  cameras  and  canvassers  would 
check  the  evil  in  some  measure.  Xo  wonder  that  Sunday  work 
goes  on  now  that  never  was  thought  of  years  ago. 

Even  that  evil,  only  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  P.P.A.  interested 
themselves  in  it — not  the  headquarters. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  matter. — 
Yours,  etc.,  Disousth). 


"  OLD  PRO."  AND  "  XEW  PRO." 

To  the  EMitors. 

Gentlemen, — A  few  comments  on  the  two  articles  in  issue  of 
British  JonixAi.  or  PHOTooRAPHr  of  date  January  27.  1911.  pages 
64  and  68.  It  is  rather  a  coincidence  that  "  Old  Pro."  (I  wish  he 
had  signed  his  name)  should  give  his  experiences  in  the  came  issue 
as  Mr.  Elwin  Xeame,  thus  constituting  the  "  Old  Pro."  and  the 
"  Xew  Pro."  May  I  be  allowed  a  few  inches  of  your  space  for  a 
few  comm?iits  and  statements  of  fact  on  different  points  that  each 
deal  with,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  again  being  dubbed  a  pessimist  in 
your  pages?  "Old  Pro."  states  that  good  photographers  "in  my 
time"  turned  out  pictures  and  got  good  prices — "a  guinea  a  doaen 
for  cartes  we  got  easily."  True;  full  length  and  no  retouching,  and 
it  was  my  duty  as  a  youth  to  sensitise  from  twenty  to  thirty  whole 
sheets  of  albumenised  paper  every  morning  for  the  day's  printing. 
What  memories  are  stirred  by  the  illustration  in  the  articles  of  the 
embossed  "Diamond  Cameo"  portraits  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Window  and  Grove  I  I  photographed  scores  of  these  compound 
negatives,  and  until  quite  recently  I  had  the  repeating  back  in  my 
possession  for  making  them,  also  the  embossing  press.  No  wonder 
they  became  "  obsolete,"  because  it  was  equivalent  to  showing  four 
proofs,  and  each  sitter  invariably  chose  one  of  the  ovals,  and  had  it 
printed  separately.  To  quote  "Old  Pro.'  again.  "Enlargements 
used  to  go  then.  I've  made  dozens  with  the  solar  enlarger."  May 
I  be  egotistical  and  say  so  have  I,  using  Monckhoven's  revolving  and 
dipping  mirror  to  follow  the  sun,  and  .«<>  keep  its  rays  through  the 
condenser,  developiitg  without  dish,  the  paper  itself  being  turned 
up  at  the  edges  for  about  an  inch  and  fastened  at  the  corners  with 
American  spring  clips,  thus  forming  a  tray,  and  the  developer  spread 
with  a  swab  of  cotton  wool  over  the  surface?  My  "  record  morning  " 
order  was  a  fifty  guinea  one :  and,  just  faiuy.  I  took  husband  and 
wife,  one  pose  only  each,  and  that  on  a  cjuarter  wet  plate  (which  I 
have  to  this  day).  What  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Elwin  Neame's  example 
of  "  five  or  six  positions,"  "  fully  retouched  proofs."  "  and  resitting 
and  more  proofs  free  of  charge."  It  makes  you  reflect  and  wonder 
which  example  is  "  the  poor  method  of  business  "  Mr.  Elwin  Neame 
means.      I   know   which   I   prefer,   but   I   am  a  little  too  previous. 
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because  I  shall  refer  to  Mr.  Elwin  Neame  later,  so  just  another 
comment  on  "Old  Pro."  respecting  direct  24x18  negatives.  At 
this  I,  too,  had  an  expensive  and  disappointing  experience,  struggling 
for  the  "  Cravirshay  prize  of  £50  "  to  be  given  for  the  be«t  direct 
life-size  head  on  a  24x18 plate  (will  the  New  Pro.'s  please  note  that 
these  plates  were  wet  collodion,  and  had  to  be  coated  with  collodion, 
developed,  varnished,  etc.,  all  without  tray  or  dish,  by  hand?).  This 
"  Crawshay  prize  "  was  eventually  awarded  to  Messrs.  Chaffin,  of 
Yeovil,  and  my  only  reward  is  my  examples  still  hung  on  my  show- 
room walls — a  splendid  monument  to  zeal  and  energy. 

And  now  Mr.  Elwin  Neame  states  "  professional  photography  has 
greatly  changed  "  ;  but  is  it  for  better  or  for  worse?  All  the  fun 
that  Mr.  Elwin  Neame  pokes  at  the  "  Old  Pro."  does  not  lessen  the 
fact  that  we  booked  good  orders  from  simply  two  quarter-plate 
negatives. 

And,  again,  does  Mr.  Elwin  Neame  know  that  it  has  come  under 
my  notice  that  the  "live  or  six  fully  retouched  proofs"  have  been 
taken  to  rival  photographers  by  the  sitters  to  be  mounted  and 
finished,  and  even  sent  with  a  coupon  to  some  advertising  "  Rotten- 
type  "  enlarging  company  to  be  enlarged  for  a  few  coppers,  while  a 
polite  note  has  been  sent  by  the  sitter  to  the  unfortunate  artist  who 
made  the  negatives,  saying  they  were  not  liked  and  no  copies  would 
be  required?  Oh  for  the  days  of  the  "stained  fingers,"  and — in  my 
case  often — clothes  and  arms,  too !  But  I  have  yet  to  realise  that 
we  ever  dressed  in  an  insane  manner  in  those  old  days.  Just  another 
cogitation  on  this  statement  of  Mr.  Elwin  Neame's,  viz.,  "Should  a 
magazine  require  pretty  pictures  for  the  inside  of  their  paper  within 
thirty  or  forty  minutes,  they  could  have  150  or  200  to  choose  from  ; 
and  should  there  be  nothing  to  please  them,  pictures  were  specially 
taken,  and  could  be  supplied  within  forty-eight  hours  if  necessary." 
Truly,  most  liberal  treatment  of  the  magazine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  editors  reciprocate  in  as  handsome  a  manner. 

But  enough.  I  am  afraid  that  the  "  New  Pro."  will  deem  my 
reminiscences  tiresome  ;  while  of  the  "  Old  Pro.s  "  there  are  so  few 
left  to  be  interested.    With  many  apologies. — Yours,  etc., 

Hull.  W.  B.\RRT. 


A    WORD    TO    STEREOSCOPIC    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— May  I  trespass  upon  your  space  to  call  the  attention 
of  stereographers  generally  to  the  exceptional  encouragement  offered 
to  stereoscopic  exhibitors  at  this  year's  R.P.S.  Exhibition? 

In  recent  years  stereoscopy  has  been  merely  tolerated  by  the 
R.P.S. ,  exhibitors  having  to  provide  their  own  stereoscopes,  and 
even  to  pay  the  cost  of  necessary  lighting.  Now,  however,  the 
prospectus  states  that  "stereoscopic  photographs  will  be  suitably 
shown  " — a  notable  concession.  The  list -of  the  selecting  and  judging 
•committee  in  Section  II.  (in  which  the  stereoscopic  class  is  included) 
contains  the  names  of  men  whose  judgment  of  stereographs  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  (quoting  again  from  the  prospectus)  "  medals  will 
te  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  in  this  section." 

In  the  interests  of  stereography  and  stereographers — so  long  over- 
looked hy  exhibition  committees — it  is  highly  desirable  that  this 
■favourable  movement  on  the  part  of  the  R.P.S.  should  have  due 
recognition ;  and  I  want  to  urge  the  many  experienced  stereo- 
graphers throughout  the  country  to  give  it  their  practical  support 
by  sending  in  a  record  number  of  entries,  and  thus  ensuring  the 
success  of  the  stereoscopic  division.  Full  particulars  are  to  be  found 
in  the  exhibition  prospectus,  obtainable  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  R.P.S.,  35,  Russell  Square,  W.C.  The  last  day 
lor  receiving  entries  by  post  will  be  April  24. 

The  prospectus  states  of  Section  II.  that  it  "  is  intended  to  show 
the  possibilities  of  the  craft,  and  photographs  will  be  selected  for 
their  technical  excellence  only."     Verb.  sap. — Yours  truly 

Albert  J.  Snow, 
Hon.  Sec,  United  Stereoscopic  Societv 
February  18,  1911. 


Derby  Photographic  Society. — The  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Scotton,  advises  us  that  he  has  removed  to  179,  Osmaston  Road 
iDerby.  ' 


HnsiDcrs  to  Correspondents* 


*••  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to  this  ensures  delay. 

*♦•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*••  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,   W.C. 

*«"  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photograph  Registered  : 

Hajnian  and  Son,  Church  Street,  Laniiceston,  Cornwall.  Photograph,  Group  o/ 
Bell  RingerK,  Li flon  Church,  Liflon,  Deimmhire. 

R.  L.  B.,  AND  Others. — In  our  next. 

Edwin  Smith.— Marion  and  Co.,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  ;  the 
Tress  Co.,  4,  Rathbone  Place,  London,  W. 

R.  W.  Brown. — W.  H.  Redshaw  and  Son,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire; 
Tress  Co.,  4,  Rathbone  Place,  London,  W. 

F.  CoLLAS. — We  have  no  precise  data,  but  from  some  practical 
trials  we  certainly  believe  the  shutter  to  be  as  efficient  as — ^if 
not   more   efficient   than — the    average   focal-plane. 

E.  W. — We  know  of  none  wliich  is  in  any  way  complete.  There  is 
a  list  in  "Kelly's  Trade  Directory."  The  only  other  list  is  that 
of  the  members  of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association. 

Portrait  Supply. — We  can  only  refer  you  to  our  advertisement 
columns  and  to  the  entry  "  Bromide  Printing  "  on  page  1139  of  the 
"  Almanac." 

Celluloid  Facing. — Will  you  please  let  me  know  through  next 
issue  of  the  "  B.J."  the  method  of  facing  miniatures  with  cellu- 
loid, and  where  the  celluloid  suitable  for  this  purpose  can  be 
bought  ? — Celluloid. 

The  method  is  to  dip  the  print  in  spirit  and  hot-roll  in  contact 
with  the  celluloid.  You  can  be  supplied  with  hot-roller  and  the 
celluloid  by  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

PosTC.\KD  Work. — We  are  thinking  of  commencing  small  middle- 
class  business,  and  are  enclosing  sample  of  our  work.  Do  you 
consider  this  good  enough  for  such  a  class  of  trade,  chiefly  post- 
cards? Thanking  you  for  the  great  help  we  have  received  through 
being  a  regular  reader  of  your  journal. — R.  R. 

The  specimen  is  quite  up  to  the  standard — in  fact,  above  it — of 
portraits  made  at  a  price  of  about  3s.  per  dozen  postcards. 

Toning  Bromides. — Can  you  recommend  me  a  good  book  dealing 
with  the  methods  of  getting  sepia  and  other  tones  on  development 
papers.  Y'our  kind  reply,  with  titles  and  prices  of  same,  will 
oblige. — Qquuto. 

"Toning  Bromide  Prints,"  by  R.  Blake  Smith.  "Toning 
Bromides,"  by  C.  W.  Somerville.  Is.  each,  from  your  dealer. 
"Toning  Bromide  and  Gaslight  Prints"  (No.  103  of  the  "Photo- 
Miniature").     6d. 

Book  on  Collotype. — We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  let  us 
know  which  is  the  best  book  published  on  collotype  printing  in 
English,  and  also  in  German. — A.   T.   A. 

"  Collotype  and  Photo-lithography,"  by  Schnauss,  translated 
by  E.  C.  Middleton,  price  5s.;  "Practical  Collotype,"  by  A.  W. ■ 
Fithian,  prico  23.  5d.  Both  published  by  Iliffe  and  Sons,  Tudor 
Street,  E.C.  In  German,  "  Der  Lichtdruck,"  by  August  Albert, 
second  edition,  price  7  marks,  published  by  W.  Knapp,  Hall« 
a/S. 

Fire  Photographs. — Can  you  tell  me  of  any  insurance  companies 
who  buy  photographs  of  large  fires,  to  use  as  advertisements? 
1  was  told  that  one  of  them  did,  but  I  could  not  get  the  addrei 
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\ii    Hiiswer   in   your   paper,    the    "B.J.,"    will   oblige.— ChA8.    E. 
llAKDKKIN. 

Some   year  or   two  ago  oiir   contemporary,   the   "  Photograni " 

(now  the   "  Photographic   Monthly  "),  arranged  a  competition   for 

fire    photographs    in    conjunction    with    an    insurance    company. 

If  you  write  the  editor  at  68,   Carter  Lane,  E.G.,  doubtless  he 

lii  give  you  the  particulars  you  seek. 

Mh:.\T  FOR  SiTTi.NO.— I  am  a  subscriber,  and  should  like  to  ask 
-  to  taking  a  person's  photograph  and  submitting  prtwfs  and 
luy  (such  persons)  won't  either  be  taken  again  or  order  from  the 
:oofa  you  deliver.  I  ask  Is.  only  for  each  time  I  take,  and  deliver 
proof  (cabinet).  No  ord«r  ensues  in  three  months.'  Are  you 
ire  to  recover  it  in  a  county  court  case? 
Presuming  that  the  proof  submitted  is  a  reasonably  good  like- 

■  .<s.  you  will  be  able  to  recover  the  charge  for  the  sitting  in  the 
iinty  court      A  judge  is  usually  not  a  severe  critic  in  such  ciiaes, 

Mill,  if  the  work  is  up  to  a  fair  standard,  will  rule  in  your  favour. 
Whether  it  is  policy  for  a  photographer  to  sue  in  the  county  court 
for  such  a  triHing  sum,  we  must  leave  you  to  decide.  Usually,  we 
should  say,  it  is  not  good  policy,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
class  of  customer. 
"Nkgwtivks. — I  am  in  possession  of  a  number  of  negatives — good 
pictorial  negatives,  iplate  size — of  scenes  of  camp  life  in  India, 
which  would,  I  fancy,  if  1  only  knew  where  to  place  prints  from 
them,  make  very  good  designs  for  Christmas  or  post  cards.  They 
would  also  do  for  illustrating  the  covers  of  small  pamphlets,  such 
as  almanais.  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  could,  in  an  early 
issue  of  your  paper,  give  me  an  idea  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  place  them,  and  if  so,  where? — W.  G.  B. 

Miscellaneous  negatives,  particularly  of  this  small  size,  are  not 

of  great  value.     The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  offer  them  to  a 

firm   of  agents,   such   as   Gallichan    and   Gasquoine,    188,    Strand, 

W.C.  ;  or  seek  a  purchaser  for  them  by  'a  small  advertisement  in 

ur  "Miscellaneous"  section. 

LiitrsH  Toning. — As  I  have  been  finding  a  ditliculty  in  getting  prints 

'f  quite   equal   tone — -I    use   P.d.P. — a   friend   has   put   me  on   to 

■ning  with  a  brush.     I  get  good  tones  now,  but  I  find  this  system 

isps  a  lot  more  gold  than  toning  in  the  ordinary  way.     Can  you 

■  11  me  of  any  way  in  which  I  can  tone  with  the  brush,  but  with 
iiore  economy? — Echelon. 

_         Xo.  we  cannot.     Brush  toning,  to  be  successful,  requires  to  be 

^    done   with   a   strong   solution  of  the  toning   bath   used   in   small 

iiiantity  that  is  sutfici'ent  to  tone  a  single  print.     We  should  not 

xpect,    when    uping   a    toning   bath   of   the  ordinary   strength   by 

k\    means  of  a  l)rush,  to  obtain  at  all  even  results.     In  any  case,  such 

f'    a  met-lod  would  require  so  much  time  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 

lacticnble.     If  you  are  handling  prints  in  number,  you  had  far 

iietter  master  the  ordinary  method  of  toning. 

SrrrATioN.— Can    you    kindly    inform    a    constant    reader   of    your 

valuable    journal    (who    is    an    amateur    photographer,    and    age 

nineteen)  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  situation  with  a  professional 

at  a  low  wage,  as  I  am  anxious  to  do,  with  a  view  of  being  able 

to  gain   further   experience?     I   am   rather  inclined   to   think   it 

is   not   possible.     I    shall    be   much   obliged    for   your   assistance 

in  the  matter  through   your  columns. — Constant  RimdbR.       - 

Without   knowing   anything   of   your  capabilities     it   is  impos- 
Bible  for  us  to  say.     We. can  only  advise  you  to  study  the  adver- 
tisements   under    "  Situations    Vacant "    and    judge    if    you    are 
qualified.     You    must    recollect    that    even    a    ccmsiderable    skill 
U  an   amateur  will   not   be   of   much   help  to  you   with   a  com-' 
mercial  photographer,  where  speed  and  uniformity  of  work  are 
1         considerations.     If  yon  have  other  careers  open  to  you,  we 
1  advise  you  to  think  twice  before  taking  up  photography, 
pply  of  labour,  as  you  can  judge  from  the  advertisements 
!   pages  each  week,  being  much  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
MS  ON  Negativks.— I  am  sending  you  a  negative  herewith 
shows    peculiar    markings,    not    only    absolutely    straight 
! cross  the  plate,  but  also  a  kind  of  patchy  mottle,     I  have 
■  very  way  possible  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  trouble— 
1 -ating  in  development,  and   also  in   drying  :  immersmg   m 
Id   hypo,   etc.— but   cannot  obtain  these  markings.     Out   of 
•1   h;itch   of   about   four   dozen   there   were   about   ten   or   twelve 
more  or   less   marked    as   this.     If   you   have   ever   come   across 


marking!  as  this,  or  can  enlighten  me  in  any  way  a*  to  the 
cause,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  This  is  not  tank  development. 
— C.  Sti-art. 

The  horizontal  lines  in  your  negatives  might  be  caused  by 
using  an  oxidised  <leveloper  with  a  mechanical  rocker,  but  the 
white  mottled  markings  rather  suggest  a  partial  decomposition  of 
the  gelatine.  If  not  due  to  using  warm  develo|>er  or  other 
solutions,  tliis  must  be  a  defect  in  the  plates.  We  should  apply 
to  the  plate-makers  for  their  opinion  and  advice. 
MiNlATURK  Painting.— I  have  been  a  photographic  miniaturist,  etc., 
for  some  years,  but  now  wish  to  learn  the  genuine  miniature 
imiiiting  (with  freehand  basis).  (1)  Could  you  kindly  advise  me? 
If  not,  where  else  must  I  apply  for  information  on  following;  — 
(2)  Is  it  possible  to  take  postal  lessons?  If  so,  from  whom,  and 
ho.w  do  fees  run?  (3)  Can  you  recommend  any  handbooks  on  the 
subject?  If  not,  where  shall  I  inquire?  (4)  Is  it  ]>OBsible  to  teach 
myself?  (5)  Is  there  much  scojie  in  this  field  of  art?  Your  kind 
help  will  greatly  oblige  me.  I  may  .nay  I  have  been  a  reader  now 
for  ten  years  i-enrly.  Trusting  I  have  not  put  too  many  ques- 
tions.— (iMiss)  Edith  M.  Spikh.s. 

(1)  and  (2)  See  advertisements  in  the  "  B.J."  and  in  art 
periodicals.  (3)  A  shilling  handbook  published  by  Winsor 
and  Newton,  Rathbone  Place,  London.  (4)  An  art  training  is 
required  for  this  as  for  all  Other  methods  that  are  dependent 
upon  talent.  Its  special  application  to  miniatures  could  be  self- 
taught.  (5)  There  is  fair  scope  for  good  work.  Your  best  chance 
would  be  a?  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Miniaturists,  if  you  could 
reach    to   their    standard. 

CoijOuh  Platk. — In  conjunction  with  a  friend  I  have  been  making 
some  experiments  on  a  new  method  of  ])roducing  a  screen-plate. 
From  the  few  trials  we  have  made  it  l(M>ks  as  though  the  process 
could  be  worked  commercially,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if,  on 
our  submitting  the  particulars  to  you  in  confidence,  you  would  give 
us  your  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  novel  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  if  fo.  as  to  the  value  which  you  think  it  would  have  if  it 
were  patented  ? — J.  Iglkiro. 

The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  refer  to  past  volumes  of  the 
"  B.  J.  Almanac,"  in  the  section  of  which  for  colour  photography 
we  have  abstracted  all  the  recent  patents  relating  to  colour  photo- 
graphy, including  screen-plates.  Patents  prior  to  that,  and  dating 
back  to  the  earliest  in  colour  work,  were  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement  for  1907.  We 
may  tell  you  that,  though  a  very  large  number  of  patents  for  scretn- 
plate«  have  been  taken  out,  very  few  of  them  have  reached  a  com- 
mercial stage,  and  though  we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  your  re- 
search, we  think  it  very  unlikely  that  you  will  gain  any  financial 
return  from  it. 

H.uvkkh's  Licknce.- For  some  months  past  I  have  been  moving 
about  in  the  Midlands  making  a  livelihood  by  photographing 
people,  or  rather  their  houses.  My  method  is  to  call  on  the  house- 
liolders  and  ask  permission  to  take  a  photograph.  Then,  if  they 
agree,  I  take  a  negative  and  a  deposit  of  sixpence,  and  I  supply 
them  postcards  within  the  next  day  or  two,  taking  the  cards 
myself.  I  have  now  been  told  in  a  certain  district  that  I  cannot 
carry  on  this  business  unless  I  obtain  a  hawker's  licence,  and  that 
for  that  I  must  live  for  at  least  a  month  in  the  district  before  it 
can  be  granted.  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  can  tell  me  if  this  is 
the  caee,  and,  if  so,  what  other  means  I  could  employ?— W.vJT 
A.VD  Sf.k. 

The  police  authorities  appear  to  be  .somewhat  lax  in  many 
places,  and  in  others  unduly  severe,  but  we  think  that  your  trade 
would  come  under  the  Hawkers  Act,  where,  however,  it  is  pro- 
vide<l  that  a  licence  is 'not  required  by  the  maker  or  worker  of 
goods  who  carries  them  abroad  and  exposes  them  tor  sale.  We 
should  advise  you  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  -Act  (22  and  23  Vict.), 
and  show  this  clause  should  you  be  interfered  with  in  the  future. 

P.ATENTS. — I  have  an  invention,  and  I  wish  to  take  out  a  provisional 
prote<'tiion  for  the  same,  and  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
enbghlen  me  on  the  following.  In  the  book  of  instructions  re- 
ceived from  the  Patent  Office  1  am  informed  that  "  The  applicant 
may  apply  in  the  first  instance  with  a  provisional  specification  .  .  . 
and  may  leave  his  complete  »|)ecification  at  any  period  within 
six  months,"  etc.     Further  on  it  states:   "  If  an  application  for  a 
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patent  has  been  accepted,  tbe  invention  may  be  used  and  published 
between  the  date  of  application  and  the  date  of  sealing  the  patent 
without  prejudice  to  the  patent;  but  an  applicant  is  not  entitled 
to  institute  proceedings  for  irfringement  until  the  patent  has  been 
granted,  and  no  proceedings  can  be  taken  in  respect  of  an  in- 
fringement committed  before  the  publication  of  the  complete 
specification."  What  I  should  like  to  know  is,  what  is  the  use 
of  spending  £1  for  a  provisional  protection  if  no  proceedings  can 
betaken?  Why  not  offer  the  patent  for  sale  as  it  is?  Where  does 
the  protection  come  in? — Victor. 

If  you  offer  the  invention  without  any  protection,  you  have  no 
power  to  restrain  infringement.  When  patenting  it,  the  law 
cannot,  of  course,  recognise  proceedings  until  the  patent  is  actually 
sealed ;  but  when  that  is  done,  the  patentee  may  take  action 
against  infringers.  That  is  our  reading  of  the  clause  quoted,  and 
we  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  fact  that  provisional  protection  has 
been  applied  for  is  respected  by  those  having  their  eyes  on  tho 
invention. 
Blisters  on  BHaMiDB  Paper. — Every  now  and  then  we  find  we 
have  a  little  trouble  with  bromides  showing  a  group  of  small 
blisters,  either  in  the  washing  water,  but  more  often  after  prints 
have  been  sulphide-toned.  The  effect  will  last  perhaps  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  sometimes  we  shall  not  have  it  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  whilst  everjrthing  in  the  way  of  hypo  baths,  developer,  etc., 
remains  just  the  same,  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  put  down  any 
cause  of  the  trouble  unless  it  may  be  the  water  supply.  As  we 
have  to  pay  for  our  water  by  meter,  we  use,  as  well  as  the  supply 
from  the  main,  soft  water  collected  from  the  roofs.  This  for 
washing  prints  only.  Do  you  think  that  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  it,  because  if  it  has  we  could  easily  arrange  for  bromides 
always  to  be  kept  to  one  particular  water  supply. — Q.  F.  M. 

A  very  soft  water — and  rain  water  is  one  of  the  softest,  of 
course — will  give  rise  to  blisters.  We  would  suggest  that  you 
could  avoid  the  trouble  by  fixing  prints  in  a  bath  which  will  also 
harden  them.  If  prints  are  to  be  sulphide-toned,  it  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  make  this  a  rule.    A  suitable  bath  is  as  follows  :  — 

Water      64  oz. 

Hypo      16    oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  1   oz. 

when  dissolved  add 

Acetic  acid  glacial  li  oz. 

Potash  alum  (dissolved  in  5  oz.  of  water)  1   oz. 

This  mixture  should  be  only  very  slightly  cloudy.  You  will  find 
that  when  freshly  made  it  will  make  prints  of  a  leathery  feeling 
in  about  half  a  minute.  A  good  sign  that  it  is  becoming  exhausted 
is  when  prints  still  feel  soft  to  the  fingers  after  half  a  minute  in 
tho  bath. 

Sepia  Toning. — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  assist  me  by 
recommending  a  thoroughly  good  toning  bath  for  bromide  prints. 
I  have  been  using  the  following  : — 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium   400  grs. 

Bromide    600  grs. 

Water    10  oz. 

One  in  ten  of  water. 

Sulphide  of  soda   1  oz. 

Water    10  oz. 

2  OZ.  to  10  oz.  water, 
but  do  not  find  that  it  gives  me  the  tone  I  require.  The  prints 
are  too  yellowish.  I  want  the  tone  of  sepia  platinotype.  As  I 
am  doing  a  good  deal  of  sepia  work,  and  ordinary  bromide, 
especially  in  the  winter  time,  I  require  a  really  good  toner,  and 
one  that  would  by  manipulation  give  the  prints  when  finished  a 
more  purple-brown  colour,  and  not  so  yellow.  I  shall  appreciate 
any  help  you  c^n  give  me  in  this  matter.  Thanking  vou  in 
anticipation.— Surrey. 

The  tone  obtained  by  the  formula  you  describe  depends  mainlv 
on  the  print,  which  should  be  very  fully  developed.  We  do 
not,  however,  consider  it  likely  that  you  will  get  the  tone  of 
sepia  platinotype  with  the  two-solution  method,  and  should 
adv.se  you  to  adopt  hypo-alum  toning.  If  you  are  doing  a  good 
deal  of  sepia  work,  ,t  is  just  the  process  for  yon,  as  it  is  only 


an  inconvenient  one  when  little  work  is  to  be  done.  Use  tb 
formula  in  the  "Almanac,"  and  note  that  the  older  the  batl 
the  better  it  works.  The  first  two  or  three  prints  may  dis 
appoint  you,  but  the  rest  will  be  all  right. 

Pyro-Soda  Developer,  etc. — The  pyro  developer  which  I  have  ii 
use  is,  when  mixed  for  use,  as  A  below.  The  one  given  by  Mr 
Watkin  for  use  with  his  thermometer  is,  when  mixed  for  use  foi 
a  plate  of  medium  "developing  rapidity,"   as  B  below: — 

A  (my  own).     One  ounce  contains  : — 

Pyro     2  gr. 

Citric    add    „ i  gr. 

Soda   sulph 12  gr. 

Soda  carb 10  gr. 

Potass,  bromide  5  gr.^ 

B  {Watkins')..    One  ounce  contains  : — • 

Pyro    2  gr; 

Potass,   metabi    1  gr: 

Soda   sulph 11  gr; 

Soda    carb 22  gr. 

Potass,  bromide  i  gr. 

You  will  observe  that  they  differ,  practically,  in  the  amount  of 
soda  carb.  only.  Please  say  if  you  consider  10  gr.  to  ounce  or 
22  gr.  to  ounce  the  more  desirable  proportion,  if  of  any  conse- 
quence. I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  wide  variation  allow- 
able without  any  effect  en  rate  of  development.  Have  you  any 
idea  what  the  limits  of  this  variation  may  be,  if  it  exists?  I 
notice  that  the  Impeiial  pyro-soda  formula  gives  when  in  use  : — 

Pyro     A 2J  gr. 

Potass,    metab i  gr. 

Soda   sulph 22  gr. 

Soda    carb 22  gr.. 

Potass,    bromide    §  gr; 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  soda  should  not  exceed  four  times 
the  pyro,  but  then  one  must  allow  for  the  amount  neutralised 
by  the  potass,   metabisulphite  or  acid  used. 

Your  tip  as  to  carborundum  powder  for  obscuring  glass  was 
good.  I  have  tried  the  finest  grade,  "F.F.F.,"  and  it  is  first 
class.  1  find  by  laying  negative  on  blotting-paper  and  using 
due  care  I  can  put  a  ground  back  on  in  five  minutes.  That  is 
splendid,  and  beats  matt  varnish  hollow. — N.  F.  H. 

The  point  you  raise  witii  regard  to  the  effect  of  alkali  in  the 
pyro  developer  is  an  interesting  one  with  regard  to  which  no 
e.\act  figures  are  yet  available.  It  is  possible  that  a  real  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  results  produced  by  the  two  formulae, 
but  whether  this  difference  would  be  practically  noticeable  in 
ordinary  negatives  is  doubtful.  We  would,  however,  be  inclined 
to  think  that  formula  A  would  tend  to  give  a  slightly  more 
contrasty  result  than  formula  B,  and  that  it  would  require  a 
rather  longer  total  time  of  development  in  strictly  comparable 
circumstances.  We  are  glad  you  found  the  carborundum  method 
so  successful.  We  have  noted  recently  that  the  finer  powder 
works  much  more  rapidly  than  the  coarser  varieties,  and  your 
"  F.F.F."  should  be  ideal  for  the  purpose. 

*,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Biocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  withotit  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

.Some  points  of  business  policy  connected  with  proofs  and  re- 
nittings  are  referred  to  in  a  leading  article.     (P.   154.) 

In  some  notes  by  "  Viator  "  will  be  found  a  number  of  hint«  on 
how  the  studio  may  be  improved  at  moderate  cost.    (P.  155.) 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  well-known  New  York  professional, 
Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  ie  quoted  from  a  Philadelphian  contemporary. 
(P.  159.) 

Markings  in  tank  development,  the  glycin  developer,  a  useful 
studio  accessory,  professional  photography  past  and  present,  and 
the  taxing  or  licensing  of  photographers,  figure,  with  other  topics, 
under  "Correspondence."     (P.  165.) 

The  opportunities  for  photographic  craftsmen  in  the  new 
Section  II.  of  the  R.P.S.  exhibition  are  the  subject  of  a  note  on 
page  153. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  is  now  holding  another 
successful  exhibition,  in  which  technical  and  scientific  exhibits  form 
a   considerable   part.     (P.    160.) 

The  authoritative  paper  on  high-power  photo-micrography, 
recently  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  Max 
Poser,  is  given  on  page  156. 

Necessary  precautions  in  avoiding  defects  caused  by  air  in  tap 
water  are   referred   to  on   page   154. 


"  CoLOim-PHOrOOHAPHT  "    SCPPLEMENT. 

Ur.  R.  Luther,  in  a  recent  paper,  has  discussed  possible  methods 
of  preparing  sensitive  plates  on  which,  by  one  exposure  in  the 
camera,  positives  or  negatives  in  colour  might  be  obtained.    (P.  17.) 

Some  correspondenc*  on  the  recently  suggested  method  for  a 
<  olour  screen-plate  will  be  found  on  page  24. 

The  technical  and  business  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk, 
of  New  York,  in  preparing  portrait  Autochromes  is  the  subject 
of  a  note  on  page  23. 

A  new  form  of  stereoscope  specially  intended  for  the  viewing  of 
screen-plate  transparencies  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  and  unre- 
versed in  position  has  been  patented  by  a  French  inventor. 
(P.   22.) 

The  latest  introduction  in  colour  photography,  namely,  the  Ive» 
'•  Tripak  "  method  of  producing  the  three  colour-sensation  negatives 
iit  a  single  exposure  and  printing  three-colour  {)rint8  or  trans- 
parencies therefrom  by  a  simple  and  rapid  process,  is  dealt  with  on 
pages  19  and  22,  where  will  be  found  the  full  working  instructiona 
for  this  new  system. 


Trade 

Throughout 
the  World. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

In  further  reference  to  the  forthcoming 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Number  of  the 
"  British  Journal  of  Photography,"  to  be 
issued  on  March  31,  we  may  be  excused  for  again  remind- 
ing intending  advertisers  of  the  special  grounds  upon  which 
this  issue  claims  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  the  photo- 
gi-aphic  trade.  In  addition  to  the  normal  circulation  of 
the  "  B.J."  this  issue  is  posted  direci  to  photographic 
studios  and  dealing  establishments  throughout  the  world 
to  a  number  of  close  upon  5,000.  The  following  list  of 
the  countries  included  in  this  selective  canvass  is  iaken 
from  the  actual  guides  of  the  index  cards  recording  this 
world-distributed  circle  of  buyers  :  — 


Argentine  Republic 

Asia  Minor 

Austria 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland 

Belgium 

Bermudas 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Columbia 

British  East  Africa 

British  Guiana 

British  New  Guinea 

British  North  Borneo 

British  West  Indies 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Canary  Islands 

Cape  Colony 

Central  America 

Cevlon 

Chili 

China 

Cochin  China 

Colombia 

Corea 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Delagoa  Bay 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Eastern  Siberia 

Ecuador 


Egypt 
Fiji 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Hayti  Republie 
Honduras 
Hungary 
India 
lUly 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Java 
Malacca 
Malay  States 
Manitoba 
Mauritius 
Mediterranean 
Mexico 
Morocco 
Natal 

New  Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
New  South   Wales 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Nigeria 
Norwav 

North  -  West    Terri- 
tories 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 

Orange  River  Colony 
Paraguay 
Persia 


Philippines 
Polynesia 
Portugal 
Portuguese    East 

Africa 
Prince        Edward 

Island 
Puerto  Rico 
Quebec 
Queensland 
Rhodesia 
Roumania 
Russia 

Russian  Poland 
Salvador 

Sandwich  Islands 
Siam 

Sierra  Leone 
South  Australia 
Spain 

Straits  Settlements 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Tasmania 
Transvaal 
Trinidad 
Turkey  in  Asia 
Turkey  in  Europe 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Victoria 

Western  Australia 
Windward  Islands 
Zanzibar 


Peru 

Year  by  year,  since  the  special  Colonial  number  was  estab- 
lished, no  pains  have  been  spared  to  keep  this  directory  of 
Colonial  and  foreign  firms  up  io  date,  with  the  result  that 
those  whose  announcements  appear  in  the  forthcoming  issue 
have  the  assurance  that  each  copy  of  the  extra  circulation 
goes  to  an  interested  and  frequently  isolated  consumer  of 
phatographic  materials  on  a  considerable  scale. 
«  •  * 

On  Some  A  short  time  ago  a  writer  observed  that 

Possibilities.       the    invention    of  the   automatic    piano 
player  afforded  musicians  the  opportunity  of  writing  what 
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might  be  termed  a  new  style  of  music,  the  mechaBism  of 
the  instrument  not  being  limited  to  two  hands  with  five 
fingers  on  each.  In  a  similar  fashion  the  invention  of 
photography  rendered  it  possible  for  picture  makers  to 
adopt  a  new  method  of  interpreting  nature  which  pre- 
viously was  not  open  to  them,  and  the  uses  that  can  be 
made  of  this  new  method  may  form  as  interesting  a  study 
to  artists  as  "  pianola  "  music  may  be  to  musicians.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  photography  as  a  pictorial  craft  has 
developed  itself  not  in  the  hands  of  artists,  but  of  amateurs 
with  little  or  no  artistic  knowledge,  and  they  have  almost 
universally  neglected  the  new  possibilities  of  their  craft 
and  devoted  their  attention  to  the  emula.tion  of  methods 
proper  to  the  older  craft  of  painting.  The  result  has  been 
that  pictorial  photography  has  suffered  badly.  It  has  been 
forced  into  competition  with  a  rival  that  it  could  never 
hope  to  touch  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  develop  on 
its  own  very  clearly  indicated  lines.  Therefore,  there  is 
now  something  of  the  nature  of  a  "  slump  "  in  so-called 
pictorial  photography,  and  distinct  signs  of  a  strong  re- 
action which  may  lead  to  the  firm  establishment  of  photo- 
graphy as  an  honest  art  craft  and  to  .the  final  disappearance 
of  the  artless  craftiness  that  has  hitherto  been  too  promi- 
nent. We  have  been  much  struck  by  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  establishment  of  the  new  class  in  the  R.P.S. 
exhibition  has  been  greeted.  This  approval  is  a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  the  pressing  need  for  a  change  has  become 
generally  felt.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  too  much  of  the 
work  which  photography  cannot  do  even  passably  well ;  now 
we  are  hoping  to  see  something  of  the  work  in  which  it  can 
excel,  and  we  feel  .that  it  is  likely  that  the  new  class  will  be 
not  only  well  supported  this  year  but  have  a  very  marked 
influence  on  future  progress.  I.t  should  reveal  the  possi- 
bilities that  have  been  neglected  by  the  pictorialists  in  the 
past  while  it  should  also  set  a  technical  standard  that 
picture  makers  can  only  fall  short  of  at  their  own  risk. 
Sheer  bad  photography  has  been  so  painfully  in  evidence 
of  late  years  that  some  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  good 
photography  is  possible.  The  new  section  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  the  general  public  and  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  have  trusted  that  ignorance  would  overlook  bad 
workmanship. 

*  *  * 

The    Use  We  expect   we   may   safely   assume  that 

c  i«/   *  ^^^  majority  of  photographers  mix  their 

■  developers  with  tap  water,  and  though 
under  normal  conditions  such  wa.ter  is  quite  good  enough 
for  most  purposes,  there  are  occasions  on  which  its  use 
leads  to  serious  trouble.  The  mischief  is  that  we  never 
know  when  trouble  is  to  be  expected,  and  when  the  work 
for  one  particular  day  goes  wrong  .the  water  is  usually  the 
last  thing  to  be  suspected.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  examine 
carefully  the  first  lot  of  water  drawn  from  the  pipes  in 
the  morning.  If  .this  is  cloudy  or  discoloured  we  shall  then 
know  that  the  pipes  are  dirty  and  require  cleaning  or 
renewal,  while  we  can  take  the  immediate  precaution  of 
filtering  the  water.  Sometimes  we  shall  find  .the  water 
to  be  white  with  numerous  small  air  bubbles  which  take 
some  time  to  rise  and  disperse.  This  denotes  that  .the 
mains  somewhere  are,  or  have  been,  open  for  repairs — a 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  large  towns.  We  have  often 
noticed  our  own  taps  to  yield  water  as  white  as  milk,  and 
when  Lt  is  like  this  its  use  for  developing  Is  likely  to  lead 
to  bad  stains  and  possibly  fog.  There  is  always  air  in  tap 
water,  but  when  there  is  so  much  as  to  turn  it  white  a 
very  little  of  the  water  will  rapidly  oxidise  a  developer 
and  spoil  it,  while  some  developers  fail  .to  act  properly 
when  mixed  with  water  full  of  air.  In  large  establish- 
ments there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  permanent  supply 
of  distilled  water  should  not  be  availalale.  A  still  can 
easily  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  heating  apparatus 


and  its  initial  cost  should  soon  be  covered  by  the  saving 
of  material.  If  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
really  desirable  not  very  much  distilled  water  will  be 
required  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Where  no  still  is  available 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  using  boiled  water.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  a  tank  or  some  kind  of  receptacle  that  will  hold 
enough  for  a  day's  consumption,  and  if  this  is  filled  every 
night  with  water  from  either  the  heating  apparatus  or 
from  the  domestic  supply,  in  the  morning  we  shall  have  a 
stock  of  cold,  air-free,  and  fairly  pure  water  that  will  serve 
for  practically  all  purposes. 


PROOFS  AND  POSITIONS. 

The  question  of  proofs  is  always  of  interest  to  the  por- 
traitist ;  the  questions  whether  they  are  to  be  rough  oi' 
finished,  and  how  many  are  to  be  submitted  being  matters 
for  discussion  when  photographers  meet.  From  enquiries 
we  have  recently  made,  it  seems  .that  under  stress  of  com- 
petition, the  expense  of  submitting  a  number  of  finished 
proofs  is  becoming  a  very  serious  matter.  Not  many  years 
ago  it  was  not  usual  to  expose  more  than  three  or  four 
plates  upon  an  average  sitter  for  cabinets,  and  to  submit 
proofs  from  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  these.  Now  we  find 
that  photographers  are  taking  seven  or  eight  poses  of  the 
same  class  of  customer  and  submitting  proofs  in  propor- 
tion, the  sitters  regarding  it  as  quite  tlie  usual  practice 
and  asking  to  see  proofs  from  the  remaining  positions. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  undesirable  state  of  things,  and 
one  for  which  we  are  afraid  that  photographers  have  only 
themselves  to  thank.  Such  a  hit-or-miss  method  of  working 
does 'not  obtain  in  any  other  trade  or  profession,  and  why 
photographers  should  continue  to  endure  it  we  cannot  at 
all  understand.  No  other  trade  or  profession  would 
tolerate  it  in  any  form.  Imagine  asking  your  tailor  to 
make  to  your  measure  two  or  three  suits  on  tlie  chance  that 
you  might  order  one  or  more  if  they  pleased  you,  or  the 
builder  to  re-decorate  your  liouse  on  the  off-chance  of  your 
choosing  to  approve  of  and  pay  for  it.  We  laugh  at  tho 
letters  from  Gold  Coast  "  princes  "  wliich  we  see  printed 
in  the  papers  from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  simple  native 
writes  to  a  jeweller  or  an  outfitter  and  asks  for  free  speci- 
mens of  all  his  goods,  yet  the  photographer  is  often  faced 
with  a  request  almost  as  naively  impudent.  We  believe 
that  we  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  the  photo- 
grapher who  took  a  dozen  cabinet  poses  of  the  children  of 
an  old  customer  and  was  rewarded  with  an  order  for  a 
dozen  postcards.  Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  Professional  Photographers'  Association  to  take  some 
action  which  shall  not  only  save  the  pockets  of  the  members 
but  raise  their  status  in  the  artistic  scale.  When  a  sitter 
commissions  a  portrait  painter  or  miniaturist  to  produce 
a  picture,  he  does  not  expect  to  see  half-a-dozen  carefully 
finished  sketches  before  he  will  decide  which  he  likes, 
although  the  outlay  is  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a 
dozen  photographs.  He  has  from  the  first  to  place  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  artist,  who  starts  with  a  definite  idea  in 
view,  and  the  results  are  usually  satisfactory.  Now,  to  use 
an  Americanism,  it  is  "up  against"  the  modern  photographt  r 
to  alter  all  this  ;  some  of  the  best  workers  on  both  side-^ 
of  the  Atlantic  do  not  submit  proofs,  and  their  work  i=! 
accordinely  treated  with  respect.  They  spend  their  tinr' 
in  studying  the  sitter  and  not  in  exposing:  plates.  Of 
course,  they  have  their  failures,  but  Millais  had  his 
failures,  and  even  Reynolds  had  his  failures  from  the 
patrons'  point  of  view,  but  to-day  these  failures  are  valued 
as  pictures  and  as  portraits,  when  only  the  memory  of  the 
sitter  remains,  and  the  transient  expression  is  forgotten. 

At  the  recent   P.P. A.    Congress   two  well-known    photo- 
graphers joined  issue  on  the  subject  of  children's  portraits. 
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one  advocating  .the  most  rapid  exposures  possible  so  aa  to 
catch  the  momentary  smile  and  dimple,  and  the  other  pre- 
ferring to  wait  until  a  more  placid,  and  what  may  be  called 
a  more  average  expression  could  be  obtained  with  a  longer 
exposure.  Good  as  the  results  might  be  by  the  first 
method,  it  was  found  that  parents  found  a  more  lasting 
satisfaction  in  pictures  produced  by  the  second,  which  was 
always  a  likeness.  Excessive  and  injudicious  retouching 
causes  the  rejection  of  many  proofs,  and  the  average  busy 
portraitist  who  employs  skilful  retouchers,  and  expects 
them  to  earn  their  wages,  is  the  greatest  sufferer  in  this 
respect.  We  can  instance  one  case  where  a  firm  doing 
a  fair  business  which  necessitated  the  constant  employment 
of  three  retouchers  reduced  their  re-sittings  to  less  than 
one  half  by  reducing  the  retouching  to  the  minimum,  no 
change  being  made  in  lighting,  posing,  or  other  details. 
The  retouchers  were  anxious  to  justify  their  existence,  and 
in   securing  a  "  fine "   finish   took   all  the  life  out  of  the 


portrait  even  if  they  did  not  lose  the  drawing.  The 
amateurs  of  a  year  or  iwo  back,  who  have  become  the 
professionals  of  to-day,  have  not  this  respect  for  the  re- 
toucher, and  their  work  is  the  better  for  it.  The  retoucher 
is  excellent  in  his  way,  but,  like  fire  or  water,  he  is  a 
bad  master,  though  a  good  servant. 

A  point  on  which  some  agreement  might  be  arranged  is 
the  advisability  of  giving  free  re-sittings,  when  the  portraits 
are  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  except  in  the  matter  of 
some  detail  of  dress,  which  the  sitter  or  her  friends  con- 
sider unbecoming.  We  can  instance  a  case  in  which  after 
considerable  trouble  some  good  pictures  of  a  baby  were 
obtained,  but  upon  seeing  the  proofs  the  mother  asked  for 
a  re-sitting  because  the  child  looked  over-dressed.  She 
thought  that  it  would  look  nicer  in  a  little  smock,  and  the 
photographer  had  to  look  pleasant,  lose  half-a-dozen  plates, 
three  mounted  proofs,  and  an  hour's  hard  work  in  the 
studio. 


NOTES    ON    STUDIO    DECORATION    AND    FURNITURE. 


I  •  t 


Ix  the  great  majority  of  studios  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a 
distinct  lack  of  any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  photo- 
grapher to  make,  by  means  of  attractive  surroundings,  a  pleas- 
ing impression  on  the  sitter  about  to  be  photographed.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that,  unless  the  sitter  is  made  to  feel  happy 


ture,  is  an  important  factor  in  making  the  sitter  feel  at  ease, 
when  there  is,  of  course,  the  best  oppwrtunity  of  securing  a 
natural  expression.  One  finds  too  many  studios  crowded  with 
antiquated  wooden  balustrades  and  other  like  accessories,  and, 
also,    with    backgrounds,    some   in   rolls,    and   others   unrolled 


Fig.  1. 


and  comfortable,  the  best  results  are  quite  impossible,  and 
even  the  most  perfect  posing  and  technical  work  in  portraiture 
is  sadly  marred  by  an  unhappy  expression  produced  often  by 
depressing  surroundings.  Almost  invariably  it  is  found  that  tidi- 
ness in  the  studio,  coupled  with  artistic  decoration  and  fnmi- 


but  suspended,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  nntidy  and  unduly- 
creased  and  worn.  This  state  of  affairs  naturally  tells  seri- 
ously against  the  success  of  the  business.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  visited  nearly  all  the  studios  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and,  from  his  long  experience  and  intimate  knowledge 
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•  of  what  is  needed  to  ensure  success  to  the  photographer,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  client,  ventures  to  offer  some  hints  on 
studio  decoration,  backgrounds,  and  furnishing,  and  hopes  the 
suggestions  may  be  of  service  and  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  "  B.J." 

In  the  first  place,  attention  sTiould  be  directed  to  tbe  studio 
itself,  and,  instead  of  the  usual  plain  or  distempered  walls,  the 
interior  should  either  be  panelled  in  real  or  imitation  oak  (see 
left  side  of  Fig.  1),  or,  alternately,  if  a  somewhat  cheaper 
method  of  decoration  is  desired,  it  sTiould  have  a  dado  of 
stained  panelling,  with  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  walls  covered 
•with  art  canvas,  and  this  divided  into  panels,  witb  oak  flats 


Fig.  2. 

-to  hide  the  canvas  joints  and  to  fix  the  canvas  against  the  wall 
(see  right  side  of  Fig.  1). 

Either  method  is  most  artistic,  and  the  cost  meed  -not  be  very 

igreat  for  an  ordinary  studio,  as  the  panelling  and  art  canvas 
can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  Besides,  by  a  little 
scheming,  you  can  often  utilise  the  walls,  window-seat,  and 
fireplace  as  excellent  natural  backgrounds,  and  the  effects  can 
be  varied  by  slightly  altering  the  position  of  a  few  neat  pieces 

•of  furniture  and  bric-h-brac. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  question  of  backgrounds,  rand  of 


these  the  photographer  should  not  have  in  the  studio  at  any 
one  time  more  than,  say,  seven  or  eight  good  full-sized  grounds, 
and  three  small  ones  for  busts.  When  backgrounds  are  lying 
about  or  hung  up,  the  studio  has  a  decidedly  dishevelled 
appearance,  and  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  there  is  now  on 
the  market  a  background  cabinet  (see  Fig.  2),  which  is  a 
handsome  piece  of  furniture  in  itself,  and  not  only  keeps  the 
grounds  tidily  folded  in  place  when  not  in  use,  but  is  so 
constructed  that  when  the  required  background  is  fully  opened 
out,  it  hangs  as  if  stretched  on  a  frame.  By  so  storing  back- 
grounds, they  are  kept  cleaner  and  fresher,  and  will  last  much 
longer  than  those  stored  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The  modern 
method  of  storing  in  a  cabinet  in  these  and  other  respects 
really  makes  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  working  a  busy 
studio,  and  the  advantages  gained  are  well  worth  the  compara- 
tively low  cost  of  such  a  handy  article. 

There  are  now  so  many  beautiful  and  useful  accessories 
offered  to  photographers  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  select  just 
the  exact  thing  to  perfectly  harmonise  with  other  details  in 
the  portrait,  but  there  certainly  can  be  no  excuse  for  anybody 
clinging,  as  many  unfortunately  do,  to  their  detriment,  to 
hopelessly  out-of-date  accessories,  which  have  served  their  day, 
and  which  clients  are  quite  tired  of  seeing  in  portraits.  Good 
taste  demands  that  accessories  and  backgrounds  shall  be  in 
keeping  with  each  other,  and  that  both  shall  thoroughly  suit 
the  subject. 

With  most  backgrounds,  nothing  is  so  becoming  or  so  much 
favoured  as  first-class  reproductions  of  antique  furniture. 
Indeed,  antique  furniture  is  quite  the  thing  to-day  in  por- 
traiture, but  very  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  unsuit- 
able combinations  of  backgrounds  and  accessories.  For 
instance,  for  ladies  in  light  dresses,  a  most  artistic  effect  can 
be  obtained  by  using  a  light  Louis  XV.  drawing-room  back- 
ground, with,  of  course,  a  Louis  XV.  chair  or  settee  ;  while, 
if  a  dark  oak  background  is  used,  a  piece  of  old  oak  furniture 
would  certainly  be  more  in  keeping,  and  so  on. 

A  very  useful  piece  of  antique  furniture  for  a  studio  is  a 
monk's  bench,  which  can  be  used  as  a  table  or  a  seat,  and  the 
box  in  the  seat  is  useful  for  storing  toys  for  children,  artificial 
flowers,  stuffed  birds,  or  other  small  accessories. 

No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down  for  every  studio, 
and  a  well-conceived  scheme  is  absolutely  essential  to  assure 
individuality  in  each  studio,  but  attention  to  the  main  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  above  suggestions  will  ensure  better 
•working  conditions,  and  also  bring  an  improvement  in 
business   generally.  Viator. 


HIGH-POWER     PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 


(A  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photograph 

In  most  instances  where  high-power  photo-micrography  is  attempted 
the  greatest  difficulty  experienced  is  with  the  illumination.  It  is 
a  trouble  which  sometimes  overtakes  the  expert  as  well  as  the 
beginner,  and  for  this  reason  high-power  photo-micrography  is 
often  considered  a  very  difficult  matter.  If  one  goes  carefully 
rinto  details  as  to  the  correct  illumination,  1  think  -you  will  agree 
with  me  that,  provided  with  a  suitable  apparatus  and  following 
a  sound  method,  there  need  be  no  great  difficulty,  even  in  high- 
power  work.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  where  the  worker  wants  to 
make  original  experiments  before  he  has  mastered  what  has  already 
T)een  done  by  others,  the  matter  often  leads  to  disaster.  If  every- 
thing is  carefully  manipulated  and  patience  bestowed  upon  the 
work,  one  will  find  it,  if  not  quite  ^asy,  at  any  rate  not  specially 
forbidding  to  the  beginner. 

I  will  deal  in  the  first  place  with  the  source  of  illumination. 
;Sunlight  is,  without  doubt,  the  be«t  light  source  for  high-power 
;photo-micrography.     But  in  London,  and  especially  in  the  vdnter, 


ic  Society  and  published  in  the  Society's  Journal.) 

it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Failing  sunlight,  the  next  most  suitable 
source  is_  the  arc  lamp.  This  lamp  exists  in  many  varieties,  but  a 
good  automatic-feeding  arc  lamp  will  produce  an  absolutely  steady 
crater  if  used  with  continuous  current.  Arc  lamps  working  with 
alternating  current,  however  carefully  they  may  be  constructed, 
will  never  give  a  sufficiently  steady  light  for  delicate  photo-niicro- 
graphic  work,  owing  to  the  continual  pole-changing.  Such  a  lamp 
might  be  useful  for  projection,  but  it  should  never  be  used  in 
photo-micrography  where  critical  illumination  is  desired. 

Not  everyone,  however,  is  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able 
to  install  an  automatic-feeding  arc  lamp  arrangement  in  hi.'  private 
house,  and,  where  this  is  not  possible,  I  would  recommend  a  good 
lime-light  or  incandescent  gas  lamp,  acetylene,  or  even  the  use  of 
an  ordinary  oil  lamp.  If  manipulated  in  the  correct  manner, 
excellent  results  can  be  obtained,  as  has  often  been  proved,  with 
any  of  these  illuminants.  Whatever  source  of  light  we  use,  the 
great  essential   is  to  have  maxinium  light  within  the  field  of  the 
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objective.  If,  for  example,  an  arc  lamp  has  been  chosen,  and  the 
image  of  the  crater  projected  in  such  a  manner  on  the  substago 
condenser  that  it  fills  its  entire  aperture,  a  uniform  illumination 
with  great  brilliancy  over  the  whole  of  the  field  will  be  ensured. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  how  the  crater  ought  to  look  when  pro- 
jected on  the  screen,  I  will  show  by  means  of  a  micro-projection 
apparatus  the  actual  image  of  the  crater  enlarged.  After  the 
current  has  been  connected,  the  crater  should  be  formed  within 
about  half  a  minute  under  normal  conditions,  and,  in  order  to  have 
the  entire  crater  at  our  disposal,  the  carbons  of  the  arc  lamp  should 
either  be  rectangular  to  each  other,  so  that  the  positive  carbon  is 
in  a  horizontal  position  while  the  negative  is  vertical,  or  both 
carbons  may  be  approximately  in  a  line  but  inclined  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  full  crater  is  drawn  to  the  front  towards  the  micro- 
scope, otherwise  the  maximum  light  of  the  arc  lamp  is  not  obtained. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this,  as  the  arc  lamp  can 
be  regidated  by  means  of  a  resistance,  in  order  to  give  a  clear 
round  crater,  and  if  there  is  proper  pressure  (voltage)  between  the 
positive  and  negative  carbons,  and  an  automatic  feeding  adjustment 
on  the  lamp  to  regulate  slight  variations  in  the  current  automatic- 


Fig.  1. 

Diagram  of  large  Projection  Apparatus  with  High  Power 

Converging  Lenses,  as  set  up  for  Projection  by  means  of 

Microscope  Objectives  and  Eyepieces. 

L  Sourca  of  light.  Sj  Converging  Lens  la  (In  the  ca«e  of  Lena  I  the  dis- 
tance from  the  radiant  w.uld  have  to  be  rather  greater),  if  Water  Cooling 
Chamber.  /  Iiis  Diapiiragni  on  saddle  stand  with  stop  vlj  behind  it.  S-n 
Lens  III,  turned  aside,  with  stop  A.,  behind  it.  -V  Mi-iroscope  Stand  on  lu 
sole-plate.  H  Elevating  Device  for  the  solepla'e.  Tiie  table  stand  itself 
IS  not  vertically  ex  ensible.  and  in  all  receul  patterns  the  feet  are  fitted 
with  castors  and  set  screws,  as  in  the  vertically  extensible  stand  shown  in 
Jfig.  2. 

ally,  the  arc  lamp  should  be  as  silent  and  steady  as  an  incandescent 

gas  lamp. 

The  size  of  the  crater  of  an  arc  lamp,  however,  is  limited,  even 
with  a  30-ampere  lamp,  so  that  it  will  by  no  means  fill  the  full 
opening  of  a  substage  condenser  of,  for  instance,  a  numerical 
aperture  of  1.30  or  1.40;  we  therefore  have  to  use  an  auxiliary 
condenser  in  front  of  the  lamp,  and  the  focus  of  this  must  be 
chosen  of  the  correct  length  to  enable  one  to  project  an  enlarged 
image  of  the  crater  on  the  substage  condenser  large  enough  to  fill 
the  entire  aperture  of  the  latter,  when  the  primary  condition  for 
critical  illumination  is  fulfilled. 

I  have  seen  microscopists  illuminate  the  substage  condenser  by 
means  of  an  auxiliary  condenser,  applying  this  method  for  bacterio- 
logical work,  but  paying  no  attention  to  the  condition  that  the 
image  of  the  source  of  light  should  fill  the  tnlirt  aperture  of  the 
substage  condenser,  and  naturally  an  illuminating  cone  of  the  full 
aperture  was  not  obtained. 

Furthermore,  if  we  project  the  actual  image  of  the  crater  into 
.the  field  of  the  objective  we  do  not  obtain  that  uniform  iUnmina- 


tion  which  is  achieved   when  projecting  into  the  object  field  the 
image  of  the  lamp  condenser. 

In  the  latter  case  a  uniform  illumination  is  easily  obtained,  and 
by  slightly  racking  the  substago  condenser  up  or  down  the  image 
of  the  lamp  condenser  is  easily  focussed  in  the  object  field.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  right  focus,  we  may  hold  a  pencil  in  front  of 
the  lamp  condenser  and  focus  same  by  means  of  the  substage  con- 
denser. Next  to  this  lamp  condenser  is  placed  an  iris  diaphragm  for 
adjusting  the  beam  of  light  illuminating  the  object  field.  Need- 
less to  say,  an  iris  diaphragm  underneath  the  substage  condenser 
is  also  required,  so  that  when  it  is  desired  to  use  a  cone  of  light 
smaller  than  the  full  aperture  of  the  objective  this  can  readily  be 
obtained  merely  by  closing  the  substage  iris.  The  object  of  the 
lamp-condenser  iris  is  to  prevent  the  illumination  of  a  larger  portion 
of  the  object  than  the  field  of  the  objective  in  use'  embraces.  Thia 
is  especially  necessary  when  using  a  large  cone  of  light,  such  aa 
is  essential  for  bacteriological  work,  because  if  the  illumination  ia 
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Fig.  2. 
Diagram  of  large   Projection  Apparatus  with   High  Power 
Converging  Lenses,  as  .set  up  for   Projection  with  Vertical 
Microscope  fitted  with  Microscope  Objectives  and  Eyepieces. 

//  Elevating  Device  showing  the  sole-plate  raised  together  with  the  micro- 
scope to  a  sufllcient  height  so  as  to  place  the  centre  of  the  substage  mirror 
Sp  .'n  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  converging  Uns  S^.  U  Ke^ersing  Mirror. 
///{  Hand  Wheel  for  the  veitical  extension  of  the  stand.  The  wheel  ia 
fitted  a  fllametrlcally  opposite  points  with  a  handle  and  a  stop  which  is 
arrested  by  a  stud  when  the  table  is  in  ita  lowest  position  so  as  to  proteot 
the  gearing  from  damage.  The  feet  of  the  staDQ  are  fitted  with  castors 
li,U  and  set  screws  St,St. 

carried  out  withont  the  lamp-condenser  and  iri«  with  a  powerfnl 
light-source  like  an  arc-lamp,  and  with  a  full  cone,  the  light 
will  strike  the  margin  of  the  objective,  and  the  inner  walls  of  the 
mount,  causing  internal  reflection  in  the  optical  system  and  a 
certain  halo  or  mist  over  the  field  will  be  the  result.  By  placing 
an  iris  diaphragm,  however,  in  front  of  the  lamp  condenser  and 
opening  the  same  to  such  an  extent  that  no  more  than  the  field 
of  the  objective  is  illuminated,  we  avoid  all  these  internal  reflec- 
tions, and  80  increase  the  contrast  and  improve  the  definition  of 
the  picture  in  general.  By  observing  these  conditions  we  shall 
have  an  evenly  illuminated  field  of  great  intensity,  and,  practically, 
all  that  we  can  expect  in  the  way  of  critical  illumination. 

Having  established  in  this  manner  an  illumination  process  which 
will  meet  the  widest  numerical  aperture  of  modern  oil-immersion 
lenses,  it  is  now  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  deal  with  the 
various  objects.  Diatoms,  being  of  a  transparent  substance,  require 
in  most  cases  an  illuminating  cone  smaller  than  the  apertnre  of 
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the  objective,  and  no  definite  rule  of  illumination  can  be  given  for 
such  objects.  A  diatom  like  AmpJiiphura  Pelhicida,  for  instance, 
has  to  be  illuminated  with  a  very  oblique  beam  of  light  in  order 
to  show  the  fine  line  or  bead  structure,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
oil  angle  to  the  fullest  extent  the  substage  condenser  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  oil-immersion  condenser  connected  with  the  object 
slide  by  a  drop  of  cedarwood  oil.  A  further  advantage  in  getting 
the  highest  resolving  power  possible  is  to  have  such  diatoms 
embedded  into  a  medium  of  high  refractive  index,  in  order  to 
obtain  great  differences  in  refractive  indices  of  the  specimen  itself 
and  the  embedding  media.  A  diatom  like  Pleurongma  Angulatum 
should  never  be  illuminated  with  oblique  light,  since  its  structure 
demands  axial  illumination,  and  the  aperture  required  is  consider- 
L  .9,        W  I  Ai  SjA.,       LI 


Fig.    3. 

Diagram  of  large  Projection  Apparatus  with  High    Power 

Converging  Lenses  as  set  up  for  Projection  with  Projection 

Lenses  or  Planars. 

L  Source  of  Light.  Si  Converging  Lens  la  moved  nearer  to  the  radiant 
(Lens  I  would  have  to  be  placed  a  little  farther  off),  ir  Water  Cooling 
Chamber.  J  Iris  Diaphrasm  on  saddle  stand,  wide  open,  with  the  .stnp^, 
behind.  S3  Lens  No.  Ill  turned  up  into  the  path  of  the  lays.  L'  Inter- 
niediate  Image  of  the  radiant,  whence  the  rays  proceed  to  the  spectacle 
lens  condenser.  M  Microscope  on  its  sole  plate,  which  is  shown  without 
elevating  device. 

ably  less  than  the  air  angle.  In  illuminating  bacteria  or  five-fibred 
structures  only  axial  light  should  be  used,  and  the  illuminating 
cone  chosen  should  be  the  largest  possible. 

I  come  now  to  the  use  of  light  in  photo-micrography  belonging 
to  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum,  the  colour  being  chosen 
with  due  regard  to  the  object  with  which  we  are  dealing.  In 
diatom  work,  in  order  to  get  the  highest  resolving  power  possible, 
it  IS  practically  essential  to  use  a  blue  filter,  even  with  the  best 
apochromatic  lens.  The  shorter  the  wave-lengths  of  the  light 
employed,  the  higher  will  be  the  resolving  power,  for  when  the 
light   chosen   belongs   to   the   shorter   wave-lengths  of  the   spectrum 


Fig.  4. 

Large  Projection  Apparatus  with  Collective  Lens  System  of 

Great  Light-gathering  Power. 

For  projection  with  Inw  magnifications  (diagrammatic) 

i  ^."Y'.t  °i  "*'"■  '"'■'^  '""""  '•  ^1  ^™^  '  (Collimator),  a  short  distance 

behind  the  first  stop ;  fV  Water  chamber  ;  /  Iris  diaphragm  •  s.  Lens  II 

hinged  over;   S^  Lens  III  iColleclor),  close  against  the  second'stop  •  M 

Microscope  on  sole-plate.     Ihe  aoleplate  has  no  elevating  gear.    ' 

it  will  act  like  an  increased  numerical  aperture.  That  is  to  say 
if  we  use  a  blue  light  with  a  given  aperture  instead  of  a  red  light' 
all  other  conditions  being  equal,  that  blue  light  will  furnish  us 
with  a  resolving  power  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  red 
light.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  blue  light 
is  to  be  preferred  in   diatom  work. 

In  medical  work — for  instance,  photographing  bacteria,  etc. the 

matter  h  different.  We  have  to  deal  here  with  specimens  more 
or  less  stained,  and  in  such  cases  it  has  always  been  the  practice 
to  select  the  filter  in  accordance  with  the  absorption  bands  of  the 
staining  solution  as  seen  through  the  spectroscope.  To  cut  down 
the  beam  of  light  with  such  objects  in  order  to  obtain  contrast 
would  result  in  forming  diffraction  lines,  and  in  cases  of  fine  details 


would  destroy  the  definition  altogether.  Let  us  suppose  that  we 
find  in  a  staining  solution  an  absorption  band  between  wave-lengths 
580  and  590  fifi  in  the  spectriim,  all  the  remaining  colours  of  the 
spectrum  being  visible.  In  order  to  cut  out  the  colours  of  this 
visible  spectrum,  we  take  a  colour  filter  which  only  allows  the 
passage  of  light  between  wave-lengths  580  and  590  ixfi,  and  hy 
photographing  with  a  light  passed  through  this  filter  we  obtain 
maximum  contrast,  the  details  of  the  object  being  rendered  as 
black  shadows  on  the  screen.  This  method  has  been  used  for 
many  years  with  great  success,   and  is  simplicity  itself. 

In  pathological  specimens,  however,  we  have  some  preparations 
which  are  fairly  thick,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  use  a  filter 
strictly  to  the  absorption  band,  because  we  desire  to  see  some 
differentiation  of  structure  in  the  staining.  It  is  a  good  plan  in 
such  a  case  to  use  a  filter  which  allows  some  of  the  light  belong- 
ing to  the  absorption  band  to  pass,  and  so  illuminate  with  a 
reduced  light  of  that  portion  of  the  spectra  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  powerful  light  which  passes  directly  on  the  plate.  That 
is  to  say,  a  certain  amount  of  weak  li^ht  of  the  colour  of  the 
staining  solution  will  be  acting  on  the  plate  as  well. 

I  have  here  a  few  colour  filters,  and  will  show  their  spectra 
on  the  screen,  in  comparison  with  an  ordinary  spectrum,  so  as 
to  illustrate  the  method.  The  proportions  of  the  chemicals  used 
in  these  filters  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Light-filter  for  yellow  light.  In  a  globe  of  about  9  cm. 
diameter.     Wave-length  579  fi/i  and   576 /uyu 

Bichromate  of  potash   ^  oz. 

Sulphate   of   copper   1  dr. 

Sulphuric  acid        17  minims. 

Distilled  water      1  oz. 


i  S,  /     i,  i,  A/  *" 

Fig.  5. 

Large  Projection  Apparatus  with  Collective  Lens  System  of 

great  Light-gathering  Power. 

For  incandescent  gas  lamp  and  for  medium  magniflcatioDs. 

L  Source  of  Light  (Incandescent  gas  mantle) ;  .S.j  First  lens  H  (Collimator) ; 

/  Ills  diaphragm  ;  S'2  Second  lens  II,  hinged  down  ;  S;s  Lens  III  (Collector) ; 

M  Microscope  on  sole-plate. 

The  filter  for  this  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  mostly  used  for 
photo-micrography  with  blue  stained  preparations. 

II.  Light-filter  for  green  light.  In  similar  globe.  Wave-lengtb 
546  /AH 

Picric    acid    5  grs. 

Sulphate  of   copper   1  dr. 

Didymium    nitrate    ^  oz. 

Distilled    water    10  oz. 

III.  Light-filter  for  blue  light.  In  similar  globe.  Wave-lengtb 
436  ficfit 

Sulphate  of  copper  15  grs. 

Distilled  water  8  oz. 

Liquid  ammonia  3  oz. 

IV.  A  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  ammonia,  in  cell 
of  about  1  cm.  thickness,  I  have  found  of  very  great  service  in 
photo-micrography  of  diatoms,  like  Avvp/iipleum  Pellucida,  in 
order  to  resolve  them  into  line  or  bead  structure. 

V.  One  per  cent,  solution  of  quinine  with  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric  acid   will   absorb   all   violet  light. 

VI.  The  Zettnow  filter.  Wave-length  530  to  590  /i/j.  in  a  similar 
cell,  consisting  of  : — 

Nitrate  of  copper    g^  oz. 

Chromic  acid    j  oz. 

Water         ''"     9    oz'. 

is  also  very  useful  for  general  stained  specimens. 

Besides  these,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  filters  can  be  prepared 
to  meet  any  portion  of  the  spectrum. 
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Objectives  free  from  secondary  spectra,  that  is  to  say,  lenses 
corrected  in  such  a  manner  that  no  colour  fringes  whatsoever  are 
shown  around  the  margin  of  the  structures  of  the  objects,  render 
great  service  in  this  kind  of  work,  since  the  definition  of  these 
Itnscs,  known  as  apochromatics,  for  the  various  portions  of  the 
spectrum  is  equally  good. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  if  we  use  a  light  of  short  wave- 
length  we  thereby  increase  the  given  resolving  power  of  an  objec- 
tive, and  to  give  us  even  a  higher  resolving  power  than  an  objective 
of  numerical  aperture  1.40  would  furnish  us,  microscope  lenses 
have  been  constructed  for  ultra-violet  light.  Dr.  von  Rohr,  of  the 
Zeiss  works  at  Jena,  constructed  microscope  objectives  of  this 
nature  to  suit  wave-lengths  of  the  cadmium  and  magnesium  lines 
wave-lengths  of  275  ^^  and  280  ,x^,  respectively,  thus  practically 
doubling  the  resolving  capacity  of  the  highest  power  oil-immersion 
lenses.  Ultra-violet  light,  as  we  aU  know,  cannot  be  passed 
through  glass  lenses,  since  even  a  thin  sheet  of  this  material,  like, 
for  instance,  an  ordinary  cover-glass,  will  stop,  for  example,  the 
cadmium  line  of  275  ^^  entirely,  and  consequently  the  whole 
optical  tram  has  to  be  made  of  quartz  and  the  microscope  objec- 
tives even  of  fused  quartz.  The  first  attempts  made  to  utiUse  ultra- 
violet light  were  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  suitable  quartz  mate- 
rial. When  the  correct  material  became  available,  and  special 
quartz  objectives  had  been  made,  the  experiments  turned  out  to 
be  a  great  success.  In  addition  to  this,  most  of  the  organic 
substances  absorb  ultra-violet  light,  and  therefore  we  have  the 
great  advantage  in  photographing  fresh  preparations  unstained 
.  with  the  light  of  this  portion  of  the  spectrum.  With  this  light 
even  the  finest  struct  ires  of  fresh  preparations  appear  in  strong 
contrast,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  is  not  careful  in  preparing 
the  specimen  sufficiently  thin  the  object  may  appear  semi-opaque. 
Ultra-violet  light  has  been  found  extremely  useful  in  photo-micro- 
graphic  work  of  diatoms,  since  it  renders  the  finest  details  easily 
visible. 

As   ultra-violet   light    is   invisible,    it    will  be   asked    how   it    is 
possible  to  carry  out  the  focussing.     The  apparatus  for  ultra-violet 
light  constructed  by  Dr.  Kohler,  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Zeiss 
Works,   is  therefore   provided   with  uranium  glass  screens,   which 
renders  _  the  ultra-violet  light   fluorescent,  and   thus   provide  suffi- 
cient   visibility    to    carry    out    the    focussing    arrangements.      The 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  this  mode  of  illumination  has  to  be  con- 
structed in  its  optical  parts  in  such  a  manner  that  ultra-violet  light 
passes    freely,    and    a    powerful    bright    spark    is    required   to   get 
k;       sufficient  illumination  for  high-power  work.     If  an  induction  coil 
|:       having  a  four-inch  spark  is  used,   with  two  or  three  Leyden  jars 
J'       to   act   as   a  condenser,    a   very  powerful  spark   can   be  obtained, 
r        and  in  order  to  get  a  fairly  brilliant  light  of  the  wave-length  of 
275  /i/i    or    280   ni^  we  use  the  spark  between  either  cadmium  or 
magnesium    electrodes.     I    repeat    that    with    ultra-violet    hght    in 
I       photo-micrography   the  objectives,   oculars,  prism,  and   condensing 
I       lenses  must  be  made  of  quartz,  as  the  interposition  of  the  thinnest 
piece  of  glass  is  sufficient  to  block  this  light  as  effectively  as  a  piece 
of  metal   will  block   an  ordinary  beam  of  light.     The  making  of 
this    apparatus    is    therefore    rather    expensive;    also,   high-power 
photo-micrography   with   this   instrument  is  not  very  easy,   which 
accounts    for   the   fact   that   up   to   the   present   it   has   only   been 
employed  to  a  limited  degree.  Max  Poser. 


IN 


PIRIE     MACDOXALD. 

The  first  number  of  Vol.  III.  of  "Photographic  Progress"  con- 
tains a  -welcome  innovation  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  articles, 
''  Men  Who  Have  Succeeded,"  planned  on  the  commendable  lines, 
"  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  glorification  of  the  few  as  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  many."  As  our  contemporary  writes: 
"  In  nearly  all  of  us  is  the  latent  possibility  of  success.  So  many 
of  us  lose  heart  early  in  the  game  that  anything  that  will  tend 
to  give  an  inspiration  to  greater  energy  or  supply  lacking  aelf- 
tonfidence  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  little  journal,  the  primary 
idea  of  which  is  to  benefit  the  craft  at  large."  One  cannot  refrain 
from  praising  appreciation  of  success  when  it  is  entered  upon 
in  this  spirit,  nor  from  approving  the  choice  of    Mr.    Pirie    Mac- 


Donald  as  the  first  subject  of  the  seriee.  Mr.  MacDonald's  own 
energy  and  talents  have  been  shown,  not  merely  in  his  artistic 
and  commercial  success,  but  in  his  tireless  labours  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  his  less  gifted  or  fortunate  brother  craftsmen. 

Ask  any  photographer  in  New  York  city,  or  even  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  whose  name  occurs  to  him  first  when  men  of  affairs 
in  the  photographic  field  are  under  discussion,  and  nine  out  of  ten 
of  them  will  at  once  respond,  "Pirie  MacDonald."  Ask  them 
why,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  his  dominant  personality,  his 
skill  as  a  leader,  his  achievements  in  the  pefuliar  specialty  he  has 
adopted,  and  his  past  record  as  a  winner  of  prizes,  places  him  at 
once  in  the  forefront  among  his  fellow-kind. 

The  Pirie  MacDonald  of  to-day  is  an  evolution,  forming  as  inte- 
resting a  psychological  study  as  any  man  in  the  business.  The 
Pirie  MacDonald  of  fifteen  years  ago  was  a  supercilious,  rather 
egotistical  young  man,  prone  to  consider  the  rank  and  file  of 
photographers  as  a  people  Beneath  his  notice.  He  was  then  just 
beginning  to  acquire  that  reputation  for  pictorial  portraiture 
which  gained  him  so  many  honours  at  the  National  Conventions. 
At  that  time  in  his  Albany,  N.Y'.,  studio,  everything  was  grist 
that  came  to  his  mill — man,  woman,  or  child.  And  it  was  the 
effort  that  he  employed  to  win  out  at  Conventions  that 
made  him  a  master  of  his  business.  At  that  time  he 
spared  no  pains  to  gather  in  the  cups  and  medals  that  were  freely 
offered  at  pictorial  exhibitions,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  the  pre- 
parations he  had  to  make  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  competitions 
were  the  real  issue  in  his  success  in  making  such  portraits  for 
the  public  that  his  reputation  as  a  photographer  went  up  by  leaps 
and    bounds. 

The  story  of  how  he  came  to  quit  making  portraits  of  women 
has  been  told  time  and  again.  A  woman,  of  course,  was  at'  the 
back  of  that  story,  but  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  doubtless  the 
real  reason  was  that  MacDonald  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  this 
was  the  age  of  specialisation ;  that  in  New  York,  the  city  on 
which  he  had  set  his  eyes,  as  a  general  photographer,  he  would 
be  only  oiie  of  hundreds,  many  of  whom  already  were  photo- 
graphers   of    national    reputation. 

MacDonald  is  original — we  all  grant  him  that.  He  is  a  man 
who  likes  to  do  things  a  little  differently  to  the  other  men,  and 
a  little  more  forcibly,  and  he  broke  all  traditions  by  selecting 
"  men  only "  as  his  future  class  of  trade,  and  as  a  natural 
■sequence  to  that  selection  he  opened  his  studio  in  the  heart  of 
the  business  section  of  New  Y'ork,  renting  a  couple  of  ordinary 
eveiy-day  offices  in  one  of  New  York's  skyscrapers  as  his  future 
sphere  of  action.  Some  have  an  idea  that  MacDonald's  success 
in  this  new  line  of  work  was  immediate,  but  it  was  many  weary 
months  before  the  New  Y'ork  business  man  took  to  this  new  kind 
of  studio,  and  most  of  the  hard-earned  dollars  whicli  had  been 
acquired  in  his  successful  Albany  studio  went  overboard  before 
the  tide  turned.  But  M^icDonald  knew  that  he  was  on  the  right 
track.  He  had  that  trait  -which  is  not  at  all  common  among 
photographers,  namely,  perseverance.  Gradually  the  excellence 
of  his  work,  the  peculiar  situation  of  his  studio,  and  the  fact  that 
he  made  portraits  of  "  men  only  "  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  New  Y'ork  business  man,  and  this,  coupled  with  his  unique 
methods  of  advertising  himself  and  his  studio,  brought  him  in  the 
dollars  of  the  public,  until  to-day,  even  if  he  may  not  be  counted 
a  rich  man,  he  is  at  least  sufficiently  well  provided  with  this 
world's  goods.  Then,  too,  he  has  changed  from  the  man  of 
fifteen  years  back.  He  has  broadened  in  his  vision  and  in  his 
ideas  of  his  fellow-kind.  The  smallest  photographer  of  them  all 
can  get  a  ready  welcome  from  him.  He  is  in  his  element  when 
trying  to  force  upon  photographers  his  ideas  of  brotherhood  and 
mutual  assistance.  He  it  was  who  brought  the  New  York  society 
to  its  early  sucoesses,  and  to  his  tactful  handling  of  men  is  largely 
due  the  continued  life  and  success  of  the  well-known  metropolitan 
section. 

He  is  not  by  any  means  a  man  of  one  idea,  yet  his  succeu  as 
a  photographer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  set  down  for  himself 
one  line  of  conduct,  one  line  of  work,  one  positive  aim — to  do 
the  best  he  knows  how,  to  give  the  best  that  he  is  capable  of, 
to  do  his  full  duty  to  his  fellow-man;  and,  following  this  one 
plan,  MacDonald  has  achieved  a  name  known  all  over  this  country 
and  not  unknown  abroad.     Surely  all  this  can  be  counted  success. 
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pi)oto-l»ecj)anlcai  Dotes* 

The   Evolution    of  Photo-Mechanical   Illustration. 

[The  conclusion  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "  Lithographic 
Artists'  and  Process  Workers'  Quarterly."  The  first  article  was 
reprinted  in  the  "British  Journal  of  Photography"  of  July  29, 
and  the  second  in  the  issue  of  November  18,  last  year.] 
The  introduction  into  commerce  of  the  perfect  cross-line  screen 
and  the  gradual  dissemination  of  the  correct  principles  that 
underlie  its  use,  has  probably  done  more  for  the  spread  of 
"process"  than  anything  «lse.  Ives,  who  made  the  first  cross- 
line  screen  from  a  theoretical  postulation  of  its  behaviour,  made, 
from  the  first,  blocks  that  have  not  been  surpassed;  those  pro- 
duced under  his  direction  by  the  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Com- 
pany in  the  early  nineties  were  actually  superior  to  many  of  to-day, 
and  it  is  only  by  learning  to  use  the  screen  in  the  way  pointed  out 
by  Ives  that  the  general  level  has  reached  the  quality  of  those  firms 
working  by  his  methods  twenty  years  ago. 

From  producing  black  and  white  pictures  in  a  rapid  and  com- 
paratively simple  manner,  it  was  obviously  only  a  short  step  to 
attempt  to  do  it  in  colours.  The  first  suggestion  of  the  possibility 
of  modern  three-colour  photography  was  made  by  Clerk  Maxwell, 
who,  in  1861,  working  on  Young's  hypothesis  that  there  are  three 
fundamental  colour  sensations,  produced  photographs  of  coloured 
ribbons.  These  were  only  imperfect  because  there  were  no  plates 
at  that  ^me  sensitive  to  green  and  red  light.  As  before  men- 
tioned, this  trouble  is  now  overcome,  and  Maxwell's  theory  is 
proved  to  be  correct.  Ducos  du  Hauron  and  Charles  Cros,  in 
France,  in  1858  and  1869  produced  three-colour  carbon  prints,  and 
soon  after  Leon  Vidal  produced  three-colour  photo-lithographs.  In 
1877  Albert,  in  Munich,  made  three-colour  collotypes.  This  pro- 
cess was  worked  in  England  in  1890-1  by  Waterlow  and  Sons,  but 
was  not  brilliantly  successful,  and  the  process  is  not  extensively 
worked  here  even  now,  as  it  is  in  Germany  and  Austria,  in  spite 
of  the  large  sale  of  -"uch  prints  in  this  country,  though  Bemrose 
and  Sons,  of  Derby,  are  very  successful  with  this  method. 

E.  Vogel,  the  son  of  H.  W.  Vogel,  the  discoverer  of  colour 
sensitising  for  plates,  joined  a  lithographer  named  Ulrich,  and  they 
successfully  produced  colour  collotypes  in  1890.  Vogel  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  introduced  the  process  to  the  firm  of  Kurtz. 
They  could  not,  however,  work  collotype,  but  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  relief  methods,  with  which  they  were  successful,  publishing 
three-colour  half-tones  in  1892.  Here  again  Ives  had  been  a 
pioneer,  for  he  had  so  early  as  1881,  and  again  in  1885,  exhibited 
at  Philadelphia  three-colour  prints  from  blocks  made  with  a  single 
line  screen.  But  because  he  saw  that  the  theoretical  requirements 
were  not  completely  attainable,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  process,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  more  perfect  additive  colour  processes.  The  three-colour  pro- 
cess was  worked  in  England  in  1892,  the  Photochromatic  Company, 
of  Belfast,  Gilbert  Whitehead  and  Company,  and  Waterlow  and 
Sons  being  the  first  to  produce  three-colour  blocks  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  Mr.  Burch  in  his  recently  published 
"Colour  Printing  and  Colour  Printers."  Since  that  time  the 
process  has  become  widespread,  every  up-to-date  engraving  firm 
having  its  colour  department. 

I  think  I  have  now  touched  on  all  the  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  photo-mechanical  illustration  as  it  is  practised  to-day, 
and  I  must  here  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Eder's 
"  Geschichte  des  Photographie "  for  much  of  the  information 
relating  to  the  earlier  days.  Of  course,  there  are  many  processes 
that  I  have  omitted  (for  example,  the  "  wash-out  "  gelatine  pro- 
cess, at  one  time  largely  used  in  America),  but  these  processes  have 
no  apparent  bearing  on  those  worked  now.  There  are  also  many 
attractive  side-lines  of  history  of  details  of  the  processes,  as  for 
example,  in  the  method  of  making  the  print  on  metal,  the  process 
of  etching,  including  the  introduction  of  the  etching  machines, 
the  various  modification*  of  the  ordinary  cross-line  screen,  such  as 
the  four-line  screen,  the  wavy  line  screen,  the  chessboard  screen,  and 
the  screen  ruled  at  60  degrees.  It  might  also  be  interesting  to 
consider  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  replace  the 
cross-line  screen  altogether,  either  by  a  grain-screen  like  Wheeler's 


Metzograph,  or  a  process  like  "  Spitzertypie,"  which  uses  no  screen 
at  all,  but  a  sensitive  solution  that  reticulates.  Aids  to  the  printer 
other  than  the  actual  block,  in  the  shape  of  photo-mechanical  over- 
lays or  interlays,  would  also  have  a  place  in  a  comprehensive 
survey,  and  finally  some  account  of  the  improvements  in  printing 
machinery,  in  paper,  and  in  ink,  which  are  directly  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  half-tone  block.  A.  J.   Newton. 


€xl)jWt!on$* 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thk  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  are  again  fortunate  in 
securing  the  loan  of  the  fine  suite  of  galleries  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Artists  for  their  twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition,  which  was 
opened  on  February  25  by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay.  The  number  of 
frames  hung  in  the  large,  circular  room  seems  scarcely  as  great 
a.,  in  former  years,  but  a  first  glance  reveals  a  fair  number  of 
striking  exhibits.  The  m.embers  section  is  not  as  strong  as  in 
some  recent  exhibitions,  as  several  of  the  larger  works  by  members 
are  in  the  open  section.  The  foreign  exhibits  are  again  numerous 
and  striking,  many  of  them  being  large  and  powerful,  although 
we  miss  Duhrkoop's  fine,  dignified  work.  The  novices'  section  has 
some  excellent  work,  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  The  section 
devoted  to  scientific  and  applied  photographs  is  full  of  interesting 
things.  The  colour  section  contains  some  really  beautiful  Auto- 
chromes,  several  being  very  fine  indeed. 

In  the  members'  class  (championship  section),  a  medal  is  awarded 
to  No.  14,  "  Betje,"  a  charming  portrait  of  a  charming  little  girl, 
by  P.  B.  Rider.  It  is  a  very  successful  outdoor  portrait  with  a 
pleasant  suggestion  of  fresh  air.  H.  W.  Rennie  receives  a  certi- 
ficate for  "The  Necklace,"  No.  6,  a  rather  weak,  fuzzy  Bromoil. 
We  prefer  No.  2,  "  The  Harbour-master,"  a  strong  figure  at  the 
end  of  a  pier.  No.  23,  also  by  Mr.  Rennie,  receives  a  certificate. 
I*„  is  an  unconventional  portrait  of  the  ex-president,  Mr.  Harold 
Holcroft,  lighting  his  pipi-.  It  is  decidedly  good,  and  a  pleasant 
departure  from  the  usual. 

No.  24,  "Near  Tower  Bridge,"  by  Wilfred  Harrison,  receives 
a  certificate,  but  the  distant  bridge  does  not  seem  to  recede  as  it 
should;  it  appears  almost  attached  to  the  large  steamer  in  the 
foreground.  In  21,  "Unloading  Pilchards,"  by  the  same  exhi- 
bitor, the  same  fault  is  seen;  the  centre  figure  near  the  boat 
needs  more  emphasis  and  the  white  houses  across  the  harbour  coma 
too  close.  "  The  Glen  "  (8),  by  W.  T.  Greatbatch,  is  very  pleasant, 
sunny,  and  peaceful.  W.  A.  Clark  seems  to  have  deserted  carbon, 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  for  toned  bromide,  apparently 
without  his  former  success  in  the  matter  of  control— which  becomes 
a  little  obvious.  No.  50,  "  The  Passive  Persian,"  by  Henry  Ryland,- 
is  a  very  good  photograph  of  a  difficult  subject— a  cat;  the  print 
in  the  catalogue  does  not  do  it  justice. 

In  the  members'  class,  ordinary  section,  W.  Howard  Coley 
gains  a  medal  for  a  powerful  Bromoil  (70),  "  Quai  Vert,  Bruges." 
It  is  a  fine  subject  broadly  and  sympathetically  treated,  and  the 
colour  chosen  is  far  pleasanter  than  the  foxy  brown  Mr.  Coley 
used  a  year  or  two  ago.  Miss  Mary  Fames  receives  a  well-merited 
medal  for  53,  "A  Street  in  St.  Servan,  Brittany."  Its  breadth 
and  power  remind  one  of  the  quality  of  a  fine  etching.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  two  medal  pictures,  both  equally 
good,  yet  so  different  in  technique ;  and  yet  both  are  oil  prints. 
It  speiks  much  for  a  process  which  is  capable  of  such  different 
results  under  different  hands.  In  32,  "  Sunshine  and  Shade,"  by 
Wilfred  Harrison,  we  see  the  danger  of  so  elastic  a  process  in  less 
skilful  hands,  for  the  shadow  of  the  large  trees  on  the  grass  has 
been  over-inked  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  strong,  almost 
black,  ugly  shadow  across  the  grass,  completely  upsetting  the 
balance  and  composition.  "  The  Spirit  of  London,"  34,  by  A.  P. 
Marks,  well  deserves  the  certificate  it  receives ;  but  the  various 
planes  of  the  subject  do  not  recede  behind  one  another  sufficiently. 
It  seems  to  need  some  of  the  kind  of  work  the  late  Wm.  England 
used  to  put  on  his  Alpine  negatives,  when  he  said  he  was  "  putting 
the  mountains  into  their  places." 

"Sunshine,  Kenilworth  Castle"  (35),  by  W.  T.  Ballard,  should 
not  escape  notice,  for  the  rendering  of  sunshine  on  stone  is  delight- 
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fully  caught.  W.  Howard  Coley's  "The  Mill,  Wetteren  "  (39),  at 
first  very  striking,  is  a  little  disappointing  on  further  examination  ; 
the  light  in  the  sky  is  too  bright  and  the  mill's  sails  are  in  an 
avvkw.i;'d  position,  continuing  the  line  of  the  house-roof.  Technic- 
ally, it  is  a  fine  example  of  bromoil.  W.  Stewart  Broughton,  in 
51  and  57,  has  secured  successful  portraits  of  a  boy,  with  the 
now  fashionable  white  background  ;  they  are  both  very  good. 

In  the  open  international  class,  a  medal  has  been  awarded  to  79, 
"  Homewards  "  by  E.  T.  Holding,  a  little  girl  driving  some  ducks 
across  a  common.  Apparently  this  is  a  composite  picture,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  face  of  the  little  girl  was  not  better  rendered ; 
it  is  far  too  black  to  be  either  natural  or  pleasant,  and  the  features 
are  as  shapeless  as  those  of  a  Dutch  doll.  We  much  prefer  the 
same  exhibitor's  85,  "  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid?  " 
a  little  gii-1  meeting  a  black  pig  in  a  wood— a  quaint  conceit ;  but 
we  must  protest  against  the  slovenly  "spotting"  of  this  print. 
Ur.  A.  E.  F.  Evershed  shows  several  strong  prints,  but  the  most 
succesnful  is  80,  "  Cairo,  from  the  Citadel,"  it  suggests  so  well  the 
glaring,  blinding  sunshine.  Bertram  Cox  has  scored  a  triumph 
in  the  "  Sunnyside "  (95),  a  sordid  street  glorified  by  the  summer 
sun.  Jt  is  a  picture  that  grows  and  grows  in  one's  estimation. 
Surely  no  one  gets  such  luscious  shadows  as  Mr.  Park  in  his  oil 
prints.  "  Portrait "  (117),  which  receives  a  medal,  is  a  glorious 
piece  of  technique,  but  one  feels  that  it  has  the  defects  of  its 
qualities,  and  that  the  background  is  almost  too  black ;  in  spite  of 
that,  however,  it  is  a  joy  to  look  at.  No.  107,  "  Miss  Muriel 
George  and  the  Follies,"  is  almost  as  good,  and  it  is  quite  an 
achievement  as  a  stage  snapshot ;  but  one  asks  if  the  rays  of  lime- 
light would  not  have  been  more  apparent.  Mr.  Park's  "Three 
Birches "  suffers  from  too  much  blackness  in  the  dark,  but  all 
the  same  it  suggests  arr-  old  mezzotint. 

"A  Castle  of  Romance"  (109),  by  J.  McKisaack,  illustrates  the 
title  admirably.  J.  C.  Batkin  sends  three  "  gums,"  but  none  so 
good  as  "  While  the  Daylight  Lasts  "  of  two  or  three  years  ago. 
His  work  this  year  suggests  laborious  efforts  to  get  Turneresque 
effects;  it  lacks  spontaneity.  The  composition  of  "A  Silent 
Watcher "  (127)  suffers  from  a  sense  of  emptiness  in  the  centre, 
intensified  by  a  light  patch  on  the  ground  and  a  break  in  the 
dark  band  of  bushes  on  the  left. 

Some  of  the  foreign  work  is  remarkably  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  has  secured  several  awards.  Some  most  interesting  work  is 
shown  in  the  applied  photography,  and  one  marvels  at  the  patience 
and  persistence  which  is  necessary  to  secure  some  of  the  series  of 
natural  history  subjects.  An  interesting  exhibit  is  shown  of  photo- 
grapliy  as  an  aid  in  the  detection  of  crime. 

Among  many  Autochromes  of  great  excellence,  "  Eastnor,"  by  .1. 
Dyson  Perrins,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  completely  satisfac- 
tory colour  photographs  it  has  been  our  lot  to  see.  Many  workers 
lose  all  the  exquisite  greys  that  one  sees  in  nature,  perhaps  because 
the  photographer's  sense  of  colour  has  never  been  cultivated,  and 
they  see  only  brilliant  colours  of  primary  quality,  and  that  is  what 
they  try  to  get  in  their  Autochromes. 

Some  multicolor,  gum,  and  oil  prints  in  the  open  section  can 
be  described  only  as  iitter  failures,  and  it  seems  remarkable  that 
they  should  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  selection  committee. 
Interesting  demonstrations  of  printing  processes  are  given  each 
evening,  \nd  also  of  the  grinding  of  the  Aldis  lens.  The  exhibi- 
tion remains  open  till  March  10. 


"  Hotjghton's"  versus  "Kodak's."— On  Saturday,  February  25, 
a  football  match  between  teams  from  Houghton's  Works,  Waltham- 
Btow,  and  Kodak's  Clerkenwell  Branch  was  played  at  Wadham 
Lodge,  Walthamstow.  The  game  wag  stubbornly  contested  through- 
out, the  play  being  particularly  fast  during  the  first  half.  After 
the  match,  tea  was  provided  in  the  pavilion  for  the  two  teams  and 
their  supporters,  and  a  little  speech-making  indulged  in,  which 
showed  the  good-fellowship  that  exists  between  the  employees  of 
the  rival  firms.     Another  match  has  been  arranged  for  April  1. 

PoHTRAiTS  OF  H.M.  THK  KiN'O. — At  Buckingham  Palace  last  week 

the   King   gave   sittings   to   three   photographers — ^Mcssrs.    Bassano, 

•  Campbell-Gray,  and  Thomson — by  whom  a  series  of  excellent  photo- 

,  graphs  of  His  Majesty  in  the  uniform  of  Admiral  of  the  British 

IJneet  were  obtained. 
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Proceti  palentt — applications  and  tpecificatioiu — are  trtated  in 
"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
February  13  and  18  :  — 

Cameras. — No.    3,686.    Photographic   cameras.     Henry    Stanbridge. 

Lenses. — No.  4,075.  Lenses  for  photography  and  projectioo. 
Horace  Courthope  Beck. 

Flash-light  Apparatus. — No.  4,089.  Photographic  flash-light  ap- 
paratus.    George  Hana. 

View  Finder. —No.  3,954.  View  finder  for  cameras.  Olof  Arvid 
Axelsson  Tenow. 

Optical  Pbojectiox. — No.  3,626.  Optical  projection  apparatus. 
Oskar  Messter. 

Tbansp.arknt  Photographs. — No.  3,828.  Process  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  transparent  photographs.     Carlos   Courmont. 

Cinematographs. — No.  3,959.     Cinematograph  films.    Luis  Wirtz. 

CiNEMATOGR.tPHS. — No.  4,150.  Manufacture  and  treatment  of  photo- 
graphic films  for  cinematographs.  John  Owen  and  Frank  Sydney 
Ongley. 

CiNKM.ATOGRAPHS. — No.  3,629.  Film-guide  for  cinematograph  pro- 
jectors and  like  machines.  Ernest  Francis  Moy  and  Percy  Henry 
Bastie. 

Stereoscopic  Cinematography. — No.  3,552.  Means  of  displaying 
stereoscopic  pictures  with  optical  lanterns  and  cinematographs. 
Herbert  Dickinson  and  Mabel  Alice  Dickinson. 

Photographic  Stencil  Rkphodcctions. — No.  3,988.  Process  fSir 
the  reproduction  of  photographic  reproductions  on  stencils  of  wire- 
netting  or  the  like.     Alexander  Pindikowsky. 

Arc  L.\mps. — No.  4,166.  Arc  lamps  for  use  in  connection  with 
cinematographs  and  like  optical  projection  apparatus.  Abraham 
Kershaw.  

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS     ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  iht 

Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 
Rapid  Bromide  Pbdjtino  Machine. — "So.  2,369,  1910  (Janoary  31, 
1910).  The  invejition  provides  a  "machine"  having  a  single 
common  pressure-bar  hinged  to  one  end  of  the  frame  and 
having  transverse  spring  pressure-arms  separately  pressing  on  the 
back  of  a  pressure  cover  in  two  parts.  These  are  hinged  together. 
One  part  is  also  hinged  to  the  frame  at  the  same  end  as  the 
pressure-bar,  whilst  the  other  part  is  connected  to  the  bar  by  a 
link  connection  so  as  to  open  therewith.  There  is  a  spring  clip 
for  holding  one  part  of  the  pressure  back  in  position,  also  an  elon- 
gated plate  having  a  crank  arm,  the  former  being  adapted  to 
clamp  the  printing  paper  and  negative  in  position.  A  spring  arm 
holds  the  pressure-bar  and  back  in  their  opened  position,  and  a 
spring-hinged  handle,  attached  to  the  pressure-bar,  forms  a  guide 
for  the  pressure-bar. 

Tlie  front  3  of  the  body  is  provided  with  an  opening  about  which 
is  formed  a  printing  frame,  which  consists  of  ends  9  and  10  and 
sides  11  and  12.  A  shoulder  13  is  formed  within  the  printing 
frame  to  support  the  print  and  printing  paper  supporting  glass  14. 
Shoulders  are  also  formed  within  the  printing  frame  to  provide 
supporte  for  tinted  or  ground  glasses  or  for  vignetting,  etc.  The 
shoulder  13  is  disposed  below  the  upper  edges  of  the  ends  9  and  10 
and  the  side  11.  The  upper  edge  of  the  side  12  is  dUposed  below 
the  shoulder.  The  back  of  the  printing  frame  comprises  hinged 
sections  16  and  17,  and  it  is  secured  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
end  9  by  hinges  18.  Each  hinge  18  comprises  a  comparatively 
short  hinge  leaf  19  and  a  comparatively  long  hinge  leaf  20.  The 
hinge  leaves  19  are  secured  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  end  9  in  any 
suitable  manner.  whUe  the  hinge  leaves  20  are  secured  at  their 
free  ends  to  the  upper  side  of  the  back  section  16.  The  hinge 
leaves  19  are  located  above  the  normal  plane  of  the  back  of  the 
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printing  frame.  In  view  thereof,  in  view  of  the  length  of  the 
leaves  20,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  leaves  are  secured 
at  their  free  ends  to  the  back,  the  back  may  as  a  whole  adjust 
itself  to  various  thicknesses  of  printing  paper  and  films. 

The  back  of  the  printing  frame  is  held  in  closed  position  by 
means  of  a  pressure  bar  21  which  is  hingedly  secured  at  one  end 
to  the  end  9.  The  other  or  free  end  of  the  pressure  bar  21  is 
provided  with  a  hooked  keeper  22  which  is  secured  to  the  under 
side  of  a  handle  section  23,  the  handle  section  being  secured  to 
the  bar  21  through  the  medium  of  a  spring  hinge  24.    The  hinging 
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of  the  handle  section  23  to  the  bar  21  permits  the  keeper  22  to 
be  thrown  out  of  engagement  with  the  bolt  25  when  it  is  desired 
to  open  the  cover  of  the  printing  frame.  The  spring  of  the  hinge 
24  maintains  the  keeper  22  in  position  Tor  interlocking  working 
with  the  bolt  25  when  the  bar  is  thrown  into  the  position — that  is 
to  say,  in  position  to  secure  the  cover  of  the  printing  frame  closed. 
The  bolt  25  is  pivotally  secured  at  its  lower  end  to  a  plate  26 
which  is  secured  to  the  end  10.  The  free  end  of  the  bolt  25  passes 
through  a  strap  ,27,  and  tlie  bob  is  yieldingly  held  in  position  by 


Fig.  2. 
an  expansible  coiled  spring  28  which  is  mounted  between  the 
bolt  and  the  plate.  Spring  pressure  arras  29  and  30  are  secured 
at  points  centrally  between  their  ends  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
pressure  bar  21,  and  bear  at  their  ends  on  the  sections  16  and  17 
of  the  back  of  the  printing  frame,  respectively. 

The  pressure  bar  21  is  secured  to  the  section  17  of  the  back  of 
the  printing  frame  by  means  of  a  hinge  which  comprises  a  leaf  31 
which  is  secured  to  the  part  17  of  the  pressure  cover,  and  is  hinged 
to  a  link  32  attached  to  the  pressure  bar.  This  connection 
between  the  section  17  and  the  pressure  bar  21  is  such  that  the 


initial  movement  of  the  pressure  bar  into  inoperative  position 
moves  the  section  17  upon  its  hinges — that  is  to  say,  moves  it 
with  relation  to  the  section  16,  as  fully  disclosed  in  Fig.  2.  This 
permits  the  printing  paper  to  be  examined  without  removing  the 
entire  back,  and  facilitates  the  proper  application  of  the  negative 
and  printing  paper  to  the  printing  frame.  The  section  16  is 
normally  held  in  closed  position  by  a  spring  33,  which  is  secured 
at  one  end  to  the  end  9,  and  at  its  other  end  of  the  section  16. 
This  spring  holds  the  section  16  against  movement  during  the 
movement  of  the  section  17  by  the  initial  movement  of  the  bar  21. 
The  further  movement  of  the  bar  21  throws  the  sections  16  and  17 
to  one  side  of  the  printing  frame — that  is  to  say,  opens  the  back 
of  the  printing  frame.  After  the  negative  and  printing  paper 
have  been  placed  in  the  printing  frame,  the  bar  21  is  given  an 
initial  movement  in  a  direction  to  close  the  back  of  the  printing 
frame ;  this  movement  of  the  bar,  owing  to  its  connection  with 
the  section  17,  and  owing  to  the  action  of  the  spring  33  upon  the 
section  16,  closes  the  section  16  first,  this  section  16  clamping  the 
negative  and  prmting  paper  between  itself  and  the  glass  14.  A 
further  movement  of  the  bar  closes  the  section  17  and  throws  the 
keeper  22  into  interlocking  engagement  with  the  bolt  25.  It 
should  be  apparent  that  the  manner  in  which  the  back  of  the 
printing  frame  is  closed  greatly  facilitates  the  correct  application 
of  the  printing  paper  and  negative  to  the  printing  frame.  The 
pressure  bar  21  and  the  back  sections  16  and  17  are  supported  in 
opened  position  by  a  spring  arm  34  which  is  secured  to  the  end  9. 
George  Albert  Ley,  827,  Marietta  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

The    following   complete    specification,    etc.,    is   open    to   public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:  — 
Colour    Screens. — No.    19,554,   of    1910.      Manufacture    of    colour 
screens  for  colour  photography.    Ruth. 


DciD  Craae  Dames. 


Hedworth  Barium  Co.,  Ltd.  (Design). — No.  329,297.  Chemical 
substances  used  in  manufactures,  photography,  or  philosophical 
research.  The  Hedworth  Barium  Co.,  Ltd.,  1,  St.  Nicholas  Build- 
ings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  chemical  manufacturers.  December  13, 
1910. 

VoLus. — No.  329,214.  Metal  draining  racks  for  photographic  plates. 
John  Hanks  Cooper,  jun.,  23,  King  Street,  Gravesend,  Kent, 
upholsterer.     December  9,  1910. 


flnakcta^ 

Extracts  frovi  our  weelcly  and   monthly   contemporaries. 

Numbering  Plates  when  on  Tour. 

It  is  often  difficult  (writes  "  C.  H."  in  "  Photography  and  Focus  " 
for  February  28),  on  returning  home  from  a  holiday,  to  identify  any 
particular  plate  out  of  a  box  of  a  dozen  or  so,  and  the  value  of  the 
carefully-noted  particulars  of  exposure,  etc.,  is  considerably  dis- 
counted thereby.  I  have  found  the  following  method  work  admir- 
ably. A  stick  of  chalk,  such  as  is  used  for  school  blackboards,  is 
used,  and  the  number  is  written  on  the  backing.  (Being  an  earnest 
photographer,  anxious  to  do  the  best  work  I  can,  of  course  I  use 
backed  plates.)  The  plates  may  be  numbered  consecutively,  but  the 
plan  I  adopt  is  this.  When  a  dozen  plates  have  been  exposed,  they 
are  packed  in  the  box  with  the  wrappings  from  which  are  taken 
those  that  replace  them,  each  dozen  being  distinguished  on  the 
label  on  the  box,  and  in  my  notebook  by  a  letter.  However 
long  the  trie,  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  in  the  notebook  details  of  any 
particular  plate  that  is  wanted,  and  the  letter  found,  the  box  can  be 
picked  out  directly.  Just  before  development  the  number  and  letter 
of  the  negative  are  marked  just  on  the  edge  of  the  film  with  an  in- 
delible pencil.  The  chalk  numbers  on  the  backing  may  be  made  large 
so  as  to  be  read  with  ease  in  the  dark-room. 


Messrs.  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  will  be  among  the  exhibitors  at  the 
Northern  show,  where  they  have  taken  the  whole  of  the  wall  space 
on  one  side  of  the  trade  room  for  a  collective  display  of  specimens 
on  Gevaert  papers. 
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Peu)  Materials,  Sc 


Advertising     Seals    for    Photographers.      Made    by    Sharp, 
Walker  and  Co.,  Ltd..  Watford,  Herts. 

In  tlu'se  attractive  items  of  stationery,  Messrs.  Sharp  Walker  pro- 
vide the  pliotograplier  with  the  ready  means  of  taking  each  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  his  name  before  his  customers.  The  "seals"  may 
be  atiixed  to  envelopes,  parcels,  proofs,  mounts,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  to  any- 
lihinfi  which  leaves  the  photographer's  establishment.  Made  in 
thin  paper,  well  gummed  on  the  backs,  and  heavily  embossed,  they 
present  a  handsome  appearance,  being,  in  fact,  an  exceedingly  good 
imitation  of  the  wax  impressions  they  are  intended  to  represent. 
They  are  supplied  in  six  shades,  viz. ,  Bartolo/.zi  Brown,  Malachite, 
(treen,  Murillo  Brown,  India  Brown.  Raw  Amber,  and  Bronze  Green, 
a  selection  which  allows  of  a  match  being  chosen  to  suit  practically 
any  style  of  mounting  or  stationery.  The  price,  inclusive  of  the 
lettering  in  the  centre,  which  may  run  to  about  35  letters,  is  30s. 
per  10.000.  At  this  rate  of  28  seals  for  one  penny,  the  photographer 
should  find  the  use  of  the  seals  a  most  inexpensive  means  of  impress- 
ing his  business  upon  all  with  whom  he  has  any  dealings. 

A  postcard  to  Messrs.  Sharp  Walker  will  bring  a  circular  bearing 
an  actual  specimen  of  each  of  the  six  shades  of  seal. 

The  "Moore"  Loose  Leaf  Album.     Made  by  Moore's  Modem 
Methods,  Ltd.,  4,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  H.C. 

A  quite  new  introduction  in  the  way  of  photographic  albums 
reaches  us  from  this  well-known  firm  of  specialists  in  loose-leaf 
volumes  of  all  descriptions  for  business  puqwfes.  Messrs.  Moore's 
McKlern  Methods,  Ltd.,  are  producers  of  time-saving  appliances,  the 
advantages  of  which,  in  comparison  with  card  indexes,  are  worthy 
of  study  by  business  photographers.  Whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  systems— and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  for  many  purposes  a  list  in  card  index  form  is  incon- 
venient— photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  will  wel- 
come this  highly  convenient  album,  which  for  the  present  is  issued 
only  in  one  size,  namely,  8x5,  allowing  a  clear  space  for  mounting 
prints  of  6i  x  5— that  is  to  say,  for  one  half-plate  or  two  quarter- 
plate  prints.  The  album  consists  of  a  pair  of  stout  covers  enclos- 
ing seventy-fiv.e  art  mounts,  which  are  held  on  four  metal  supports. 
Every  mount  is  thus  held  firmly  in  place,  but  pressure  for  an  instant 
on  a  spring  lever  contained  in  the  binding  allows  of  the  whole  num- 
ber being  released  and  any  removed  without  disturbing  the  order 
of  the  others.  The  system  further  permits  of  index-tab  i=heet« 
being  inserted  in  any  required  positions  as  a  guide  to  the  contents 
of  the  album.  The  loose-leaf  mounts,  in  the  specimen  before  us,  are 
dark  green,  dark  brown,  and  grey,  all  of  matt  art  texture.  While 
dry-mounting  has  attained  a  widespread  use  for  photographs  to  be 
attached  to  loose  mounts,  its  employment  has  necessarily  been 
restricted  in  the  case  of  albums,  in  consequence  of  the  compara- 
tively small  variety  of  loose-leaf  albums  procurable,  as  well  as  of 
the  trouble  necessary  in  withdrawing  .ind  re-inserting  the  leaf-mounts. 
The  album  before  us  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  is  certain  to 
be  appreciated  both  by  amateur.s  requiring  a  tasteful  album  for 
their  photographic  records  as  well  as  by  professionals  wishing  to 
mount  prints  on  a  system  which  will  allow  of  their  re-arrangement 
when  necessary.  The  price  (retail)  of  the  album  is  5s.  Dealers 
•hould  apply  to  Messrs.  Moore's  Modern  Methods,  Ltd.,  for  terms 
of  discount. 


A  Coronation-  Booklet.— A  booklet  for  the  use  of  the  portrait 
photographer,  in  addressing  himself  to  the  residents  in  his  neigh- 
botirhood,  has  just  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Walter  Pearce  and 
Co.,  St.  (ieorge's  Press,  Brentford,  W.,  with  the  appropriate  super- 
scription "Coronation  Year,  1911."  A  few  words  of  introduetion 
point  out  the  fitness  of  securing  photographic  portraits  during  the 
present  year,  and  the  booklet  contains  three-colour  reproductions 
of  i)ortraits  of  their  Majesties  King  George  V.  and  Queen  Mary. 
Like  other  of  the  tasteful  literature  for  photographers  issued  by  the 
St.  George's  Press,  it  is  supplied  to  one  studio  only  in  a  district. 
Prices  on  ajjplication  to  Messrs.  Pearce. 

A  SAMPij.;  BOOK  of  "Ensign"  art  mounting  boards,  the  very 
beautiful  series  of  materials  for  mounts  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
tons,  both  in  cut  sizes  and  in  full  sheets,  reaches  our  table.  It  is 
a  little  price-list  and  specimen  book  in  one,  which  our  readers  should 


be  anxious  to  preserve,  for  the  reason  that  the  selection  of  tinta 
and  surfaces  is  done  with  much  discrimination.  There  is  a  com- 
mendable absence  of  pronounced  colour  in  the  mounting  boards, 
every  one  of  which  is  eminently  suitable  for  photographic  pur- 
poses.    The  specimen  book  is  sent  free  on  application. 

Prices  of  Dkvklopkhs. — Messrs.  Charles  Zimmermann  and  Co. 
notify  us  that  the  retail  prices  of  metol  and  ortol  will  be  reduced 
as  from  March  1  as  follows: — 1  oz.  bottles,  to  28.  ;  4  oz.,  7s.  6d.  ; 
8  oz.,  158.  ;  16  oz.,  306.  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  10  gramme 
bottles  will  be  introduced  at  Is.  each. 

Kikonogen  remains  the  same  price  as  before.  Messrs.  Zimmer- 
mann   are    also    introducing    10  gramme   bottles   of  this  developer 

at  6d.   each. 

1    m    I 

CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Carbon  and  Bromidk  ENtAnoKMKNTs. — Two  special  lists  of  prices 
of  enlargements  in  these  processes  reach  us  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry, 
Frisian  House,  5,-  Highbury  Grove,  I.,ondon,  X.,  each  including 
a  tasteful  specimen  of  tjie  respective  process.  The  vjork  of  Mr. 
Fry's  firm  in  all  classes  of  trade  printing  and  enlarging  has  been 
before  professional  photographers  for  so  many  years  and  has 
so  consistently  merited  the  high  opinion  which  it  has  secured,  that 
commendation  on  our  part  is  surely  unnecessary.  Still,  to  mary 
photographers  the  phrase  "  Send  it  to  Fry  "  may  not  have  suggested 
itself  as  the  way  to  obtain  printing  and  "enlargements  as  good  as 
can  be  done  from  the  negative.  Our  own  correspondence  .■with 
photographers  constantly  demonstrates  to  us  the  satisfaction  as 
regards  both  quality  and  promptitude  given  by  the  Frisian  House 
establishment.  As  regards  prices,  our  readers 'Can  judge  for  them- 
selves by  the  simple  process  of  applying  for  a  list.  In  the  case 
of  that  just  issued  of  carbon  enlargements,  we  may  draw  attention 
to  the  special  offer  made  to  photographers  placing  their  first  order 
for  a  carbon  enlargement  with  Mr.  Fry. 

Westminster  Second-hand  Apparatvs. — A  special  64-page  Ii«t 
issued  by  the  Westminster  Photographic  Exchange,  Ltd.,  119,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.,  reaches  our  table.  Its  itemised  description  of  scores 
of  cameras — film,  plate,  magazine,  reflex,  focal-plane,  stereoscopic, 
and  stand — should  specially  interest  amateur  workers  who  wish  to 
add  to  their  outfit  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  The  Westminster  Ex- 
change has  rapidly  come  into  the  front  rank  of  dealers  in  second-hand 
apparatus,  and  the  large  number  of  goods  in  the  present  list  testifies 
to  the  wide  scope  of  its  dealings.  In  addition  to  cameras,  the  lists 
of  lenses,  enlargers,  shutters,  dark-slides,  tripods,  light-filters,  de- 
veloping apparatus,  and  sundry  other  goods  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  The  articles  may  be  seen  at  li9,  Victoria  Street,  or  by 
giving  an  hour's  notice,  at  the  firm's  other  house,  111,  Oxford  Street, 
W. 

Fallowtield  Bargains. — The  thirty-two  page  list  of  the  annnal 
sale  of  the  firm  of  Jonathan  Fallowfield  should  be  secured  by  those 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  purchasing 
apparatus,  etc.,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  list  specifies  reflex, 
hand  and  stand  cameras  in  great  variety,  and  includes  among  the 
box  instruments  a  number  of  the  older  patterns  which  are  extra- 
ordinarily good  bargains.  Though  somewhat  bulkier  than  present- 
day  models,  they  are  cameras  which  a  few  years  ago  sold  at  six 
or  seven  times  the  prices  at  which  they  are  now  offered.  Enlargers, 
lanterns,  tripods,  shutters,  lenses,  burnishers,  washers,  and  a  host 
of  sundries  figure  in  the  sale,  which  lasts  for  another  week. 

New  Cameras  fob  1911. — A  new  handsomely  bound  list  of  over 
200  pages  reaches  us  from  Messrs.  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.  It  describes  the  latest  introductions  and 
improvements  in  all  classes  of  cameras  and  camera-sets  manufactured 
at  the  Houghton  Works  at  Walthamstow.  Notable  among  the  con- 
tents are  the  particulars  given  of  the  British-made  anastigmatic 
lenses,  now  fitted  Iby  Messrs.  Houghton  to  a  number  of  cameras 
of  their  manufacture  at  extremely  low  prices.  Thus,  £2  28. 
purcha.«e8  a  good  folding  camera  fitted  with  an  anastigmat ;  £3  5e. 
a  folding  instrument  with  specially  rigid  front,  F.  6.8  anastig- 
mat. and  a  Simplex-Auto,  shutter,  whilst  a  similar  camera, 
with  Cooke-Luxor  lens  and  Ensign  Sector  shatter,  is  issued  at 
£4  10s.  The  list  likewise  includes  particulars  of  the  various  models 
of  the  most  popular  "  Ensignette,"  now  introduced  in  a  series  of 
focussing  models  with  Ensign,  Aldis,  Cooke,  Goeri,  and  Zeiss  anas- 
tigmats.     Similar  value  in  roll-film  cameras  likewise  figures  ia  the 
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list,  and,  finally,  we  may  refer  to  the  Houghton  series  of  reflex 
cameras,  the  Model  A  of  which  (box-form)  represents  extremely  good 
value  in  cameras  of  this  type,  and  recommends  itself  specially  to 
professionals  taking  advantage  of  the  reflex  type  for  studio  use. 
The  complete  list  is  one  which  dealers  making  preparations  for 
their  season's  goods  will  be  well  advised  to  have  before  them.  It  is 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  trade  card,  the  price  to  amateur  workers 
being  6d. 

HouGHTONs'  Stock-taking  Sale.— A  list  of  cameras  of  all  descrip- 
tions, dark-slides,  shutters,  cnlargers,  and  sundry  goods,  reaches 
us  from  Messrs.  Houghtona  Ltd.,  by  whom  they  are  being  offered 
during  the  next  week  or  two  at  very  substantial  reductions  on  the 
list  prices.'  Application  should  be  made  to  88  and  89,  High  Holborn, 
for  a  copy  of  the  list ;  or  better,  a  visit  paid  to  Messrs  Hought«ns' 
premises,  where  other  sundry  goods,  likewise  offered  at  sale  prices, 
but  not  catalogued,  may  be  inspected. 

roeetlnfls  jf^  Societies. 

MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
Fbidat,  March  3. 
Aberdeen  Photographic  Association.     **  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F. 
Slater. 

Wakefield  Photpgraphic  Society.    "Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    Thoe.  Young. 

Saturday.  March  4. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.    "  A  Tour  in  Jersey,  Brittany,  and  Normandy." 

A.  Eddington. 

MoKDAT,  March  6. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    "  Photography"  Prize  Slides. 
Cleveland  Camera  Club.     Y.P.U.    Portfolio  (Discussion). 
Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Lecturettes.     G.  B.  Ditchburn 

and  Frank  Foster. 
Catford    and    Forest    Hill    Photographic     Society.        "Flower    Photography.'* 

E.  Seymour. 
Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.    "Applied  Micro-Photography."    W. 

Melluish. 
Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.    *' A  Journey  up  the  Nile."    H. 

Tomkinson. 
Stafford  Photographic  Society.    "Photography  and  the  Microscope."     H.  and  F. 

Cliif. 
Leek  Photographic  Society.      "  My  Tour  through  Egypt."    John  Hall. 
Grangemouth   Amateur    Photographic    Association,      "  Ti-amps    Abroad  with  a 

Kodak."    W.  F.  Slater. 

Tuesday,  March  7. 
Boyal  Photographic  Society.  *'  On  the  Relationship  between  the  Size  of  the  Particle 

and  the  Colour  of  the  Image."    Chapmau  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C'.S.,  F.K.P.S. 
Botberham  Photographic  Society.     "Lnntern  Slide  Making '"    F.  A  Tinker. 
Leeds    Photographic    Society.      "The  Growth  of  the  English  House."     Sydney 

D.  KitsOD. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.     Council  Meeting. 
St.  Helena  Camera  Club.     "  Bird  Life."    J.  K.  Matthews. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Meeting, 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society,    "To  the  East  with  a  Camera."    Dr.  G.  Laycock 

Barker. 
Keighley  and  District  Photographic  Association.      "  Beyond  the  Esterels."    C.  B. 

HowdJll. 
MouklandB  Photogmphic    Society,   Airdrie,      "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak." 

W.  F.  Slater. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.     "  Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    Thos,  Young. 

Weunesdat.  March  8. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.    Lantern  Evening  for  Members'  Slides. 
South  Suburban  Photographic    Society.     "Intensification    and    Beductiou."      J. 

Mcintosh. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.    "Press  Photography."     A.  Barratt. 
Balham  Camera  Club      "  Colour  Screens  and  their  Use."    J.  G.  Parsons. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.      "The  Khiue,  the  Neckar  and  the    Moselle."     F. 

Mahler. 
Coventry  Photographic  Club.    Lantern  Lecture.    A.  B.  Clarke. 
West  Surrey  Plio'ographic  Society.    "  Ortol  for  Lantern  Slides."    Mr.  Baskett. 
Edinburgh  Photograithic  Society.     Members'  Slides.    Slides  of  the  Bambles  held 

during  Session  1909-10. 
Partick  Camera  Club.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."     W.  F.  Slater. 
Bodley.  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.     "  Noctona  Gas- 
light Printing."    Thos.  Young. 
Norwich  Institute  Amateur  Photographic  Society.     "  Noctona  Gaslight  Printine." 
A.  Webb. 

Thursday,  March  9. 
Oldham  Photographic  Society.     *' Peeps  at  Life  in  the  East."    Mr.  Hadfield. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.    Social  Evening. 

Coatbridge  Pliotographic  Association,    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration, 
Maidstone  and  Institute  Camera  Club.     "  Photography  "  1910  Prize  Slides. 
Camera  Club.     ''Greek  Sculpture."    Professor  E.  A.  Gardner. 
Hamilton  Natural  History  and  Photographic  Society,      "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a 

Kodak."    W.  F.  Slat«r. 
Birstall  Photographic  Society.    "  Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    Thos.  Young. 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  February  28,  Mr.  John  H.  Gear  in  the  chair. 
Mr,  E.  W.  Harvey  Piper  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  "  Lordly 
Lincoln,"  which  was  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  fine  lantern 
Blides  dealing  very  thoroughly  with  the  details  of  the  subject.  The 
lecture  was  much  appreciated  by  those  present  both  for  its  interest- 
ing character  and  the  entertaining  manner  of  its  delivery,  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr,  Harvey  Piper. 


Commercial  $  Ccgal  Intelligence. 

Legal  Notices. — A  first  dividend  of  5s.  in  the  £  has  be«n  declared 
in  the  bankrupt  estate  of  Albert  Edward  Seaman,  photographer, 
5,  Hady  Lane,  near  Chesterfield,  in  the  parish  of  Hasland,  Derby- 
shire, and  carrying  on  business  at  13,  High  Street,  Chesterfield,  and 
lately  residing  and  also  carrying  on  business  at  75,  King's  Road, 
Brighton. 

1   »   I 

Deu)$  ana  i)ote$« 

The  Fkeckleton  Background  Cabinet. — Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and 
Co.,  22,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C,  advise  us  that  they  have  been 
appointed,  sole  agent*  for  the  Freckleton  background  cabinet. 

Fire  at  Cardiff. — ^An  outbreak  of  fire  took  place  last  week  in  ' 
the  Metropole  Buildings,  3,  The  Hayes,  Cardiff,  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Corn  and  Co.,  photographers.  A  wooden  partition  and  framework 
in  the  enlarging  room  were  burnt,  and  some  of  the  photographs  and 
other  stock  badly  damaged  by  water.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is 
unknown. 

HYroN'O  Astray. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  inform  us  that  a  sample 
of  Hypono  has  been  returned  to  them,  owing  to  the  label  having 
been  torn  off  in  the  post.  This  was  returned  from  the  Cranbrook 
post-office,  but  as  no  sample  has  been  sent  recently  to  Cranbrook 
Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the 
recent  applicants  who  has  not  received  his  sample. 

Balham  Camera  Club. — At  the  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
above  club,  Mr.  Frederick  Humpherson  awarded  the  following 
prizes  : — Landscape  :  1st,  J.  S.  Child ;  2nd,  H.  S.  Freestone ;  3rd, 
J.  G.  Parsons ;  hon.  mention,  C.  Davis.  Figure  studies  :  1st,  H.  S. 
Freestone ;  hon.  mention,  E.  Saunders.  Miscellaneous  :  1st,  F.  J. 
Blackie ;  2nd,  E.  E.  Saunders ,  hon.  mention,  E.  C.  Nesbit. 
Lantern  slides :  1st,  H.  S.  Freestone ;  hon.  mention,  W.  J.  Ifould. 

"  Photographic  Progress." — With  its  issue  for  the  present  year 
this  excellent  little  monthly,  published  gratuitously  by  the  A.  M. 
Collins  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbia  Avenue  and  American  Street, 
Philadelphia,  appears  in  an  enlarged  size.  It  continues  to  keep 
professional  photographic  topics  to  the  fore  in  its  pages,  and 
the  offer  of  the  Collins  Co.  to  send  their  magazine  to  any  studio 
making  application  for  it  is  one  which  we  advise  our  readers  to 
take  advantage  of. 

Water  Supply  in  Leeds. — According  to  the  "  Rossendale  Echo  "  of 
last  week  about  2,000  amateur  photographers  are  now  in  revolt  against 
the  Leeds  Corporation  because  of  the  proposed  new  water  charges. 
The  new  scale  comes  into  operation  in  June,  and  thence  onwards 
amateur  photographers,  whose  hobby  at  present  goes  untaxed,  will  ; 
have  to  pay  a  minimum  tax  of  ten  shillings  per  annum.  The  various  ; 
photographic  societies  and  camera  clubs  in  Leeds  have  a  total  mem- 
bership of  about  300,  and  as  the  ratio  of  non-members  is  reckoned 
at  7  to  1,  there  are  probably  more  than  2,000  amateur  photo- 
graphers in  the  city.  Various  plans  are  being  considered  by  photo- 
graphers as  a  protest  against  the  proposal,  among  them,  as  a  last 
resort,  that  of  "passive  resistance."  Arrangements  are  being 
pressed  forward  whereby  an  influential  deputation  of  amateur  photo- 
graphers will  be  enabled  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Waterworks 
Committee.  If  no  relief  is  granted,  a  petition  will  be  probably 
drawn  up,  and  an  attempt  made  to  rouse  public  opinion  by  means 
of  protest  meetings.  Photographers  complain  that  it  constitutes  an 
unnecessary  tax  upon  a  harmless  hobby.  They  point  out  that  since 
the  Corporation  propose  to  charge  9i<l.  per  1,000  gallons  of  water 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  it  assumes  that  the  avefage  amateur 
photographer  uses  about  thirty-five  gallons  daily  in  the  pursuit  of! 
his  hobby  on  each  of  the  365  days  in  the  year. 

Wekkly  Day  of  Rest  Movement. — A  conference  convened  by  the 
Imperial  Sunday  Alliance,  which  has  for  its  object  a  universal 
weekly  day  of  rest,  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
last  week.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrote  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  real  importance  of  the  subji^i. 
'    notwithstanding  the  rather  successful  efforts  now  prevalent  to  evade 
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the  int«nt  of  onr  existing  laws.  Lord  Kinnaird  moved  a  further 
resolution  in  favour  of  giving  shopkeepers  and  their  employees 
one  day's  rest  in  seven,  that  day  to  be  always  (except  under  proved 
necessity)  Sunday.  The  resolution  also  declared  that  the  confer- 
ence could  recognise  no  necessity  for  the  sale  on  Sunday  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  fruit,  tobacco,  confectionery,  newspapers,  and 
motor  and  cycle  accessories.  Lord  Kinnaird  referred  to  the  opening 
of  cinematograph  theatres  on  Sunday,  and  asked  how  much  of  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors  really  went  to  charitable  institutions. 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the  charitable  societies  of  this 
country  wanted  to  obtain  their  money  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
were  entitled  to  a  day's  rest.  An  amendment  was  made  welcoming 
the  Home  Secretary's  suggested  amendments  to  the  Shops  (No.  2) 
Bill  to  restrict  Sunday  trading,  and  appealing  to  him  to  include 
the  sale  of  newspapers  among  the  classes  which  should  be  subject 
to  the  Sunday  closing  order,  ft  was  also  agreed  to  appoint  a 
deputation  to  wait  on  the  Home  Secretary.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire presided  over  the   afternoon's  proceedings. 

Photogravures  in  Monochrome  and  Colour. — We  have  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large  selection  of  the  photo- 
gravures in  colour  prepared  by  Messrs.  Copperfield,  Ltd.,  Tower 
House,  28,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  the  subjects  being  both  copies  of 
paintings  and  portraits  photographed  from  life  in  the  studios  of 
Messrs.  Copperfield,  Ltd.  Multi'Colour  photogravure,  that  i's  to 
say,  in  which  the  intaglio  plarte  is  inked  by  hand  in  the  colours 
required,  is,  as  our  readers  doubtless  know,  a  craft  which  calls 
for  a  considerable  degree  of  sTcill  and  artistry,  but,  with  these 
at  command,  yields  most  charming  results.  Those  shown  us  from 
•the  Copperfield  studios  include  a  large  number  of  portraits  closely 
resembling  fine  water-colour  paintings.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
subjects  composed  chiefly  of  light  tones,  such  as  portraits  of  ladies 
and  children,  th3  effect  is  most  charming.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  among  sitters  of  taste  these  photogravures  in  colours  have 
met  with  a  most  appreciative  reception-  Work  of  this  kind  of 
undoubted  art  quality  and  unquestionable  permanency  cannot  fail 
in  reflecting  credit  upon  the  photographer.  In  the  case  of  repro- 
ductions pf  works  of  art,  etc.  (articles  which  can  be  placed  with 
the  firm  when  the  work  is  being  done),  commissions  can  be  accepted 
by  Messrs.  Copperfield,  Ltd.,  though  in  the  case  of  living  sitters 
difficulties  necessarily  arise  in  regard  to  reproducing  correct  coloiir- 
ing.  In  monochrome  work  this  objection  does  not  present  itself, 
•and  the  production  of  photogravure  copies  in  considerable  number 
from  photographers'  negatives  is  a  branch  of  work  which  this  firm 
•of  craftsmen  can  undertake  for  professional  photographers  generally. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Exhibition. — Glasgow  exhibitions  are 
■proverbially  successful,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  great  Scottish 
Industrial  Exhibition,  which  opens  in  Glasgow  at  the  beginning 
■of  May,  will  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  There  is 
to  be  a  Fine  Art  section,  which  will  illu.strate  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  Scottish  art  during  the  last  100  years.  Everything 
■possible  is  being  done  to  have  really  a  unique  collection,  and  the 
■-scope  will  include  the  work  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  and  the  most 
•eminent  artists  from  his  time  to  the  present  day.  Xothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  splendid  pile  of  buildings  set  aside  for  the  Fine  Art 
■section.  The  Palace  of  Art  consists  of  eight  large  galleries,  and  it 
is  desired  to  get  together  a  representative  collection  of  the  work 
•of  Scottish  artists,  of  those  who  have  for  ever  laid  aside  their 
brushes,  and  artists  who  are  still  in  harness.  The  Fine  Art  section 
includes  photography,  and  the  photographic  sub-committee,  consist- 
ing of  Archibald  Cochrane,  James  McKissack  (Convener),  and  >Ir. 
'F.  R.  Moffat,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Scotsmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
■world — and  where  are  Scotsmen  not  to  be  found? — who  are  photo- 
graphers, and  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  send  in  representative 
work.  The  work  will  be  invited,  and  a  number  of  pictures,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  have  already  been  chosen  from  the  recent  Scottish 
Salon.  Sons  of  Scotland  will  surely  respond  heartily  to  this  call, 
and  will  not  only  give  of  their  best,  but  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Fine  Art  sub-committee. 
•Scottish  workers  should  send  without  delay  to  the  Curator  of  th« 
Fine  Art  section,  Mr.  S.  M.  Frazer,  190,  West  George  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Photo-Scclptxiri!.— The  "  Scotsman,"  in  its  issue  of  February  25, 
•prints  an  account,  translated  from  a  Hclsingfors  newspaper  of  an 


invention  of  a  young  Italian,  Signor  Storti,  of  Milan.  The  writer,  a 
Flemish  art  dealer,  thus  describes  his  visit  ai  fdlowi :  — 

"  No  one  would  for  a  moment  suppose  but  that  these  busts  were 
the  work  of  some  celebrated  sculptor.  Without  having  seen  the 
persons  themselves  one  is  at  once  compelled  to  believe  that  they 
are  splendid  likenesses,  and  the  work  is  brilliant ;  the  most  fault- 
finding critic  could  not  find  an  objection  in  this  sculpture  work. 

"  Here  is  a  whole  figure  produced  from  the  sculpture  work  on  the 
dome  in  Milano.  This  living  reproduction  shows  us  a  new  phase 
of  tlie  importance  of  the  invention.  Through  photoglyfia  perfectly 
true  copies  of  the  greatest  sculpture  work  in  the  world  can  be 
obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  and  all  at  small  cost.  Every  art  museum 
can  now  at  a  small  outlay  secure  copies  of  the  best  antique  and 
modern  art  works.  A  d^eath  mask  taken  through  photoglyfia  is  taken 
as  quickly  as  an  ordinary  photograph. 

"  .\nd  now  my  bust  was  to  be  taken  or  made. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  room  I  notice  three  big  objects  covered 
with  black  cloth.  I  raise  the  cover  of  one  and  discover  what  looks 
like  a  cannon  on  a  revolving  platform.  They  have  not  the  slightest 
rpsoniblance  to  ordinary  photographic  apparatus. 

"  I  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  three  machines.  The  inventor 
touches  a  button  and  an  intense  electric  light  fills  the  room,  green 
and  red  flames  almost  blinding  me. 

"  In  facing  the  three  mysterious  machines,  one  in  front  and  one 
oil  each  side  of  me,  my  bust  had  been  made. 

"'To-morrow  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  the  bust  will  be  ready,' 
said  the  inventor. 

"  The  following  day  at  two  o'clock  I  called  at  the  studio,  accom- 
panied by  Signor  Basevi,  and  there  is  my  bust  all  finished.  As  far 
as  I  could  judge,  it  was  as  true  a  resemblance  of  myself  as  the 
most  excellent  photograph,  the  hair  and  moustache  having  the  same 
compactness  usual  in  sculpture. 

"  I  was  certainly  astonished.  Here  I  was  looking  at  my  bust, 
started  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  preceding  day,  and 
virtually  a  work  of  art. 

"  '  You  are  a  magician,'  I  said  to  the  young  inventor.  He  only 
smiled,  but  there  was  a  triumph  in  his  glittering  eyes. 

"  And  what  is  the  process?  I  frankly  admit  I  am  mystified. 
Sculptors  that  I  had  talked  with  said  it  was  a  cheap  humbug,  an 
impossibility,  and  yet  here  is  the  bust  before  me,  technically  and 
artistically  correct,  and  the  cost  much  less  than  taking  a  photo- 
graph." 

[We  reprint  this  paragraph  as  we  find  it,  but  would  say  that  we 
are  unable  to  verify  the  description  of  the  writer.  From  some 
passages  in  it,  it  might  almost  be  a  fanciful  account  of  the  Baeee 
method  of  relief  photography  demonstrated  in  London  some  few 
nionths  ago  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. — Eds.  "B.J."] 


Corre$ponaetice« 

*••  CoTTetpondents  should  never  write  on  both  tides  of  the  paper. 
.\'o  notice   is   taken  of  communications  unless  the   names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*••    IVe  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  OUT  correspondents. 

TAXING    OR    LICENSING    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — With  your  kind  permission  I  should  be  glad  to  say 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  letter  written  by  "  Disgusted  "  jn 
the  "  B.J."  dated  February  24. 

While  it  is  a  great  pity  that  so  much  fraud  goes  on  in  connection 
with  photography,  ours  is  not  the  only  business  to  suffer  in  this  way. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  but  what  a  sample  of  tea,  sample  brushes  and 
combs,  handkerchiefs,  postcards,  etc.,  are  placed  in  my  letter-box, 
each  an  inferior  article,  and  each  an  attempt  to  take  bosiness  from 
the  straightforward  people  with  whom  I  deal.  But  I  refrain,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority  do  likewise. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  world 
is  a  huge  place,  and  that  humbugs  of  the  kind  are  fortunately  few  in 
number,  as  are  also  those  that  patronise  them.  To  tax  everybody 
who  earns  money  with  a  camera  (as  "  Disgusted  "  seems  to  suggest) 
would  not  core  these  fraudulent  persons.     There  never  was^  and 
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never  will  be,  any  harm  done  by  a  person  working  a  district  and 
supplying  photographs,  providing  they  act  straightforwardly;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  little  less  than  cruel. 

The  only  way  not  to  rid,  but  to  check,  such  fraudulent  practices  is 
to  impose  heavy  fines  or  long  terms  of  imprisonment  of  a  reforming 
rather  than  a  demoralising  character.  It  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
possible to  entirely  prevent  such  fraudulent  dealings,  which,  though 
by  no  means  necessary  evils,  are  nevertheless  unpreventable. 

I  would  add  that  the  reason  no  harm  can  be  done  by  canvassing 
for  photographs  is  that  the  local  photographer  does  not  suffer.  The 
clientele  of  the  canvasser  either  give  him  an  order  because  he  was 
clever  enough  to  obtain  it,  or  to  be  rid  of  him  if  he  is  sufficiently 
pushful  to  become  a  nuisance. 

Be  it  understood,  I  offer  not  the  slightest  encouragement  to  can- 
vassing on  behalf  of  firms  or  individuals  whose  address  is  usually 
one  room  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  who  pay  commissions  to  the 
unemployed  to  swindle  the  public.  No  punishment  could  be  too 
severe  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  may  heaven  prevent  additional  taxation  of  the 
wrong  kind.  Although  I  ride  a  cycle,  and  would  not  object  to  pay- 
ing a  reasonable  tax  for  so  doing,  nothing  is  demande'd  nor  even 
suggested,  nor  is  anything  demanded  from  my  neighbours  whose  cats 
uproot  my  flowers,  worry  my  canary  when  they  get  a  chance,  and 
are  in  every  way  a  nuisance,  chiefly  because  they  are  not  kept  in 
their  own  homes.  Instead,  another  neighbour  owning  a  beautiful 
St.  Bernard  dog,  the  protector  of  the  home  and  its  occupants,  and 
the  joy  of  the  children,  is  forced  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  annum  in  the 
form  of  a  licence,  to  say  nothing  of  feeding,  cleaning,  and  veterinary 
attendance  upon  the  animal.  Whereas  its  feline  friend,  paying  no 
tax,  apparently  costs  nothing  to  keep,  for  the  neighbours'  fish  and 
canaries  plus  kitchen  mammalia  keep  him  or  her  going.  Pray  let 
us  have  a  revision  of  existing  taxes  before  more  are  thrust  upon  us. 
—Yours  very  truly,  P.  Fredk.  Visick. 

50,  Stanbury  Road,  Peckham. 
February  27,  1911. 

STARTING   PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  th«  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— 'A  young  man,  of  distinct  ability  as  an  amateur 
photographer,  is  desirous  of  going  into  busmess  on  his  own 
account.  He  would  be  prepared  to  devote  some  few  months  to 
study  with  a  professional  photographer,  and  would  have  com- 
mand of  a  small  capital— say  £200.  He  is  business-like,  hard- 
working, and  energetic.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  meeting  with  a  modest  success?  H.  F. 

[Our  advice  to  your  young  friend  is  to  consider  seriously  the 
prospects  which  portrait  photography  offers.  In  your  own  neigh- 
bourhood you  doubtless  have  evidence  of  the  very  cheap  compe- 
tition which  photographers — particularly  those  catering  for  the 
middle  classes — have  to  face.  Certainly  yom'  friend's  qualities 
are  excellent,  atld  if  his  personality  is  attractive  and  his  business 
ability  above  the  average,  there  is  no  doubt  a  reasonable  chance 
of  his  doing  fairly  -well.- Eds.   "  B.J."] 

MARKINGS  IN  TANK  DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  read  the  correspondence  in  the  "B.J.",  of 
late  with  respect  to  markings  on  plates  as  a  result  of  tank  develop- 
ment, and  would  say  that  I  have  spent  considerable  time  investi- 
gating trouble  of  this  nature,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes 
the  trouble  lies  wholly  in  the  lodgment  of  air  patches  between 
the  plates,  lodgment  taking  effect  either  :  I.,  at  the  beginning  of 
development;  II.,  at  the  rinsing  in  clear  water;  or  III.,  at  fixing. 
In  case  I.,  if  the  air  lodges  at  the  beginning  and  remains  undis- 
turbed throughout  the  period  of  development,  the  result  is  a  clear, 
transparent  spot ;  but  should  the  air  become  shifted,  the  result 
would  be  characteristic  markings  of  less  density  than  the  parts 
adjacent.  In  case  II.,  the  air  patch  prevents  the  gelatine  film 
from  being  rinsed  of  developer  in  the  part  affected,  and,  of  course, 
development  continues  into  greater  density  and  contrast;  should, 
however,  the  worker  examine  his  plate  in  actinic  light  at  this  stage, 
the  result  would  be  a  spot  of  great  density  and  almost  total 
obliteration  of  detail.  In  case  III.,  the  air  simply  prevents  the 
hypo  from  acting  on  the  part,  and  if  rinsing  has  been  sufficient 
jio  harm  is  done,  providing  the  air  has  been  expelled  and  fixing 
continued. 


Believing  this  trouble  likely  to  be  more  prevalent  in  tanks  of  hori- 
zontal development,  I  was  impelled  with  a  desire  to  confine  my 
experiments  to  this  style  of  development,  together  with  an  endeavour 
to  successfully  treat  glass  negatives  by  the  plan  of  stacking  them 
horizontally  in  any  convenient  number  in  a  tray  one  upon  another, 
film  side  upwards,  with  means  for  spacing  them  apart ;  means  for 
preventing  shifting  laterally ;  development  by  the  short  time  and 
temperature  method.  The  tray  thus  loaded  was  set  (temporarily)' 
on  an  incline-,  and  the  liquids  poured  on  at  the  lower  end.  As  a 
result  there  was  a  gradual  filling  in  between  the  plates  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  incline  upwards.  But  I  found  from  a  specially- 
arranged  means  of  observation  that  this  flow  was  not  always  a 
smooth  and  even  flow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  a  hesitating  and 
jerky  progress  upward,  which  resulted  occasionally  in  leaving 
behind  air  patches  of  various  sizes  and  positions,  the  cause  of 
which  I  ha-ve  discovered  to  be  the  repellent  action  between  the 
glass  surface  of  the  plate  and  the  liquid.  This  repellent  action 
was  nicely  overcome  by  scouring  the  glass  side  of  the  exposed 
plate  with  the  aid  of  a  small  piece  of  slightly  wet  cloth  plunged 
in  dry  sulphite  soda.  Afterwards  I  used  as  a  means  of  separating 
the  plates  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  scoured  on  one  side  (instead  of 
the  glass)  with  little  spacing  legs  attached  near  each  of  the  four 
corners,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  complaint  of  one  of  your  correspondents'  relative  to  markings 
resulting  in  single  tray  development  was  caused,  I  believe,  by  a 
very  scanty  covering  of  developer,  which  was  allowed  to  remain 
perfectly-  stagnant.  I  have  noticed  on  several  occasions  an  even 
mottled  result  when  the  tray  was  allowed  to  Me  without  any  rock- 
ing whatever,  but  should  the  tray  be  given  a  very  slight  movement 
once  or  twice,  the  markings  were  rendered  streaked  or  cross- 
streaked,  similar  to  brush  marks,  as  suggested  by  the  Editor. — 
Yours  respectfully,  W.   G.   Rice. 

Edison  Park,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
January  13,  1911. 

GLYCnsr     DEVELOPEE. 

To  the  BMi'tors. 
Geutlenren, — I   noticed   in   a  recent   number  of   your  journal   an 
inquiry  regarding  the  use  of  potassium  metabisulphite  with  glycin,  as 
a  substitute  for  sodium  sulphite.     I  intended  to  send  you  the  same 
query,  but,  instead,  made  a  few  trials.    The  original  formula  is  ;  — 

Hot  wat«r     500 

Potass,  carbonate     130 

'Glycin 25 

Sodium  sulphite  anhydrous     25 

The  25  grams  of  sodium  sulphite  may,  I  find,  be  replaced  by  either 
five  (5)  grams  of  metabisulphite,  or  by  ten  (10)  grams  of  acetone 
sulphite,  without  materially  affecting  the  time  of  development. 
Negatives  are  entirely  free  from  fog  with  metabisulphite,  and 
but  very  slightly  veiled  with  acetone  sulphite. 

The  formula  is  excellent  for  X-rays  and  colour-sensitive  plates,  in 
both  tray  and  tank.  At  65  deg.  F.,  the  time  is  about  'forty 
minutes  or  less  in  a  dilution  of  one  in  (80)  eighty,  and  five  minutes 
in  a  dilution  of  one  In  ten.  The  absolute  time  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  contrast  desired,  brand  of  plates,  and  other  factors. — 
Y^ours  very  truly,  H.   W.   S. 

U.S.S.  "  Connecticut,"  c/o  Postmaster,.  New  Y'ork. 
February  13,  1911. 

LANTERN    SLIDES     DIRECT    IN    THE    CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  note  with  much  gratification  your  re-publication 
of  my  short  article  on  the  direct  production  of  lantern  slides,  and 
am  sorry  Hiat  it  was  not  possible  for  you  at  that  time  to  have 
seen  the  MSS.  of  a  more  extended  account  in  the  possession  of 
"  Camera  'Craft,"  in  which  I  gave  full  credit  to  Mr.  Douglas 
Carnegie  for  his  improvement.  This  was  published  in  this  month's 
issue,  and  I  enclose  a  copy.  I  have  read  your  editorial  in  the 
January  20  issue,  and  feel  constrained  to  remark  that,  in  the  tech- 
nique of  photographic  processes,  theory  and  practice  often  stan3 
far  apart.  Thus  the  objection  that  the  acid  bichromate  bath  should 
undo  the  effect  of  the  ^ght  on  the  second  exposure  has  no  validity ; 
in  fact,  as  you  may  easily  ascertain  by  trying  it.  Equally  the  idea, 
that  the  red  bichromate  of  silver  image  should  be  as  effective  a 
shield  as  the   metallic  silver  it  replaces  is  not  so,   in   fact.     And, : 
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Justly,  you  will  not  succeed  in  making  presentable  lantern  slides 
of  delicately  graded  tones  on  a  one  minute's  washing.  'I'he  fact 
is  that  the  great  essential  in  this  process  is  careful  washing  at 
all  stages.  I  have  learned  this  by  well-paidfor  experience.  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  kindly  recognition  of  my  work  in  this  and  other 
instances,  believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours,  H.  D'Arct  Powbb. 
San  Francisco,  California. 
February  10,  1911. 

A  "MULTLTM  IN  PAIIVO"  A'CCESSORY. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Your  paragraph  on  a  "Home-Made  Throne"  sug- 
gests to  me  that  a  description  of  a  simple  box  accessory,  which 
I  have  had  in  use  for  some  years,  and  which  I  would  not  willingly 
part  with,  would  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers.  The  article 
in  question  serves  three  purposes,  being  a  store  box  for  draperies, 
toys,  etc.,  a  seat,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  a  low  studio  camera 
stand,  which  I  have  found  very  useful  for  child  portraitui-e.  It 
consists  of  a  plain  wooden  box,  measuring  about  17  inches  each 
way,  running  on  four  castors,  and  having  a  well-hinged  lid,  fitted 
with  a  spring  strut,  which  will  hold  it  open  at  any  angle.  The 
interior  forms  a  receptacle  for  the  many  oddments  which  are  con- 
stantly in  demand,  while  the  lid,  with  its  simple  tilting  arrange- 
ment, makes  an  excellent  dwarf  studio  stand.  A  loose  cushion  of 
art  serge  fixed  upon  a  light  frame,  which  carries  a  deep  frill  of 
the  same  material,  slips  on  over  the  top  and  makes  a  presentable 
seat.  If  home  made,  the  whole  cost  need  not  exceed  half-a-crown, 
but  probably  after  a  fair  trial  the  box  will  be  deemed  worthy  of 
being  reproduced  in  polished  wood,  with  an  upholstered  top  to 
I  match  other  furniture  in  the  studio. — Yours  faithfully. 

Economy. 


"OLD     PRO."     AND     "NEW     PRO." 

To  the  pjditors. 

1     Gentlemen, — As  a  regular  reader  of  the  "  B.J."  may  I  beg  some 
'  e  to  deal  with  the  letter  from  W.  Barry,  published  in  last  week's 
le,   especially   as   I   fear  that  the  attitude  I  take  to  the  bygone 
■  )iios."  may  be  misunderstood?     In  the  first  place,  I  must  thank 
Mr.  Barry  for  the  designation.  "  the  new  pro.,"  which  I  am  honoured 
accept.     Had  Mr.  Barry  been  present  at  my  lecture,  instead  of 
ling  a  summary  in  cold  print,  he  would  have  found  that  I  con- 
t  rated  my  attention  to  showing  how  the  business  side  of  photo- 
phy  had  progressed.     In  the  good  old  days  the  professional  photo- 
grapher   was   a   technical   photographer.     Customers   came    for  the 
I  est    technique.      Nowadays,    unfortunately,   there    are    insufficient 
sitters  to   keej)  half  the  photographers   busy,  the  result  being  that 
the  most  successful  studios  are  run  by  business  men  who  make  a 

■  art  of  procuring  work.  Anyone  can  do  the  work  when  once 
lined.     If  the  staff  cannot  do  it,  give   it  to  Raines! 

I  fully  realise  that  it  was  only  the  work  and  research  of  the 
1  pros."  that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  plates,  papers, 
.  so  perfect  t'lat  they  practically  work  themselves,  so  that  the 

■  pro.  can  give  plenty  of  time  to  business  getting;  so,  after 
photography  han  progressed,  both  on  the  technical   and  on  the 

-mess  side.  The  progress  is,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  customer, 
■  my  lecture  was  given  before  customers  and  possible  customers, 
!  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  If  you  ask  whether 
profession  of  photography  has  improved,  the  answer  is, 
fitainly  not,"  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  photo- 
I>hers  of  the  past  occupied  much  the  same  position  as  the  air- 

II  of  to-day — they  were  a  novelty  ;  now  they  are  a  hard  fact,  and 
'   ten  a  nuisance.     My  principal  plea  for  the  "  new   pro."   is  that 

■   makes,  at  any  rate,  a  decent  living,  and  still  gets  a  guinea  per 
/en  for  c.-de-v.'s,   while  if  he  had  adopted  the  methods  of  by- 
,uiie  days  he  would  have  gone  to  the  wall  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  my  custom  of  giving  five  or  six  retouched  proofs 
and  re-sittings  free,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  must  be  iu  the  eating. 
This  is  a  system  I  have  now  worked  for  years,  and  cannot  call 
to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which  I  have  been  defrauded,  and 
the  number  of  re-sittings  I  am  asked  to  give  is  very,  very  small. 

My  statement  that  I  am  prepared  to  send  from  one  to  two 
hundred  pictures  to  the  editor  of  a  magazine  requiring  studies  for 
his  pages  was  not  exaggerated,  and  that  this  proves  a  successful 
business-getter  is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  special  illustrations 
I  am  called  upon  to  produce  for  the  principal  magazines  and  news- 


papers. Although  I  cannot  claim  the  ezperienre  of  the  majority 
of  your  contributors,  the  above  facts  are  the  result  of  six  years' 
hard  work  in  professional  photography,  and  I  think  the  majority 
.of  the  "new  pros."  will  agree  that  they  ring  true. — Yours  faith- 
fu'ly.  Elwix  Kkamk. 

4,  Onslow  Place,  S.  Kensington. 
February  28,  1911. 

1  ♦   I 
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Sonthaea.     Photograph  »f  a  Winter 


Photooeaph  Registered: 

Oeneral  E.  F.  S.  Lloyd,  3*,  Lennox  BoaJ, 
Scene  in  the  Orontfr  Garten,  Dresden. 

Potash  Solution.— What  is  the  strength  of  potash,  and  how  can 
it  be  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit,  as  your  answer  to  "  Cleaning 
Lens  Mount  "  in  the  "  B.J."  of  February  10?— Old  Subscriber. 

The  exact  strength  is  not  important.  Dissolve  1  to  2  oz.  of 
stick  C4iustic  potash  in  10  oz.  of  methylated  spirit.  The  potash 
dissolves  almost  as  readily  as  in  water. 

Cakborusdum. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  the  finest  grade 
"  F.F.F."  carborundum  powder,  referred  to  on  page  152  of  this 
week's  "Journal,"  can  be  obtained,  and  the  approximate 
price  of  the  same? — C.4th.*y. 

Either  order  it  through  a  local  tool  shop  or  write  direct  to 
the  Carborundum  Company,  29,  Clifton  Street,  Fiiisbury,  E.C. 
We  cannot  give  you  the  exact  price,  but  the  material  is  cheap. 

Working  ur  i.v  Oil.s. — Can  you  inform  me  what  firm  prepares 
mediums  "  Nos.  1  and  2  "  mentioned  by  Albert  J.  Lyddon  in 
his  article  on  "  Finishing  Photographs  in  Monochrome  and 
Colour,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  B.J."  for  January  20,  1911, 
p.  40?  Are  the  mediums  any  special  preparation!  Can  you  tell 
me  where  to  obtain  the  same? — Medium. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Lyddoq,  Photographic  School,  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic,  London,  W. 

Sen.sitisi.\o  W'hatman  Paper. — Will  you  tell  me  how  to  sensitise 
"Whatman's"  paper  without  any  gelatine;  also  tone  and  fix? 
If  permanent  or  not  ? — Tom  Wilkinson. 

A  suitable  formula  is  given  on  page  757  of  the  current 
"Almanac."  It  contains  a  little  gelatine,  and  this  you  will 
find  is  the  best  sizing  for  preventing  sensitising  solution  from 
sinking  into  the  paper.  Still,  in  the  case  of  a  hard  paper,  such 
as  Whatman's,  you  can  doubtless  omit  it  from  the  formula.  Such 
"plain  paper"  does  not  yield  prints  of  the  highest  degree  of 
permanency.  You  can  also  sensitise  the  paper  by  the  Kallitype 
process,  using  the  formula  on  page  778  of  the  "Almanac." 
For  full  directions  see  "  Ferric  and  Heliographic  Processes,"  pub- 
lished by  Routledge,  68,  Carter  I.Kine,  E.C,  2s. 

Cle.vnino   Film    Negative,    Etc.— Will   you   kindly  let   me   know 

(1)  Best  method  of  cleaning  front  of  a  film  negative?  (2)  Pub- 
lisher's address  and  foreign  subscription  of  the  American  "  Inland 
Printer  "  ? — H.   Fletcher. 

(1)  We  do  not  quite  understand  what  it  is  you  want  to  know.  If 
you  mean  how  can  the  film  side  be  cleaned  from  dirt  you  can  only 
treat  it  like  an  ordinary  glass  negative.  If  you  want  to  remove 
the  film  from  the  celluloid  support  you  can  soak  first  in  an  alkali 
and  then  in  an  acid,  when  the  film  will  probably  come  off  by 
itself.  Generally  the  gelatine  film  will  roll  off  dry  quite  easily,  if 
you  first  trim  off  the  edges  and  then  lift  one  corner  with  a  knife. 

(2)  The  "Inland  Printer"  Company,  120-130,  Sherman  Street, 
Chicago ;   $3.85  per  annum. 

Virtual  Image. — Will  you  inform  me,  through  the  "  B.J.,"  what 
a  "  virtual  image  "  is  ?  I  think  it  is  something  to  do  with  optics. 
— L.  A.  F. 

A  virtual  image  is  one  that  cannot  be  received  upon  a  screen 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  real  image  formed  by  a  photographic 
lens.  A  negative  lens  renders  parallel  light  divergent,  and  the 
diverging  rays,  if  produced  backwards,  will  be  found  to  radiate 
from  a  point  which  is  a  virtual  image.  Similarly,  if  an  object 
is  pla-ed  between  a  positive  lens  and  its  focus,  divergent  light  is 
produced,  and  this  radiates  from  a  virtual  image  situated  behini 
the  actual  object.  Magnifying  glasses  act  in  this  way,  and  the 
magnified  image  that  we  see  is  a  virtual  image  farther  from  the 
lens  than  the  object  magnified. 
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Laxtf.hn  Slide  Tinting  Glasses. — I  am  anxious  to  dye  up  a  series 
of  gelatine-coated  lantern  plates  so  as  to  form  tinted  cover  glasses 
for  some  special  slides.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  means  of 
clearing  off  the  image  from  old  lantern  plates  for  this  purpose?  I 
have  tried  Farmer's  reducer,  which  clears  off  the  image  fairly  well, 
but  frequently  leaves  the  plate  with  a  yellow  stain  that  will  not 
wash  out. — Panorama. 

A  less  staining  reducer,  but  one  which  is  extremely  jioisonouR,  is 
the  iodine-cyanide.  Dissolve  some  jjotassium  cyanide  in  water,  and 
some  crystals  of  iodine  in  methylated  spirit.  Add  the  iodine  solu- 
tion to  the  cyanide  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  an  active  reducer. 
The  proportions  do  not  very  much  matter  for  your  purpose,  but 
you  wiU  find  a  formula,  whicli  in  a  stronger  form  (less  water  in  it) 
will  answer  your  pmpose  well,  on  page  747  of  the  1911  "Almanac." 

C.C.  Prints. — Are  collodion  prints  permanent  if  worked  as 
follows?  They  are  first  fixed  in  a  slightly  alkaline  hypo  bath, 
washed  in  about  eight  or  nine  changes  of  water,  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  then  toned  in  a  phosphate  gold  bath,  and  finally 
washed  again  a  few  times. — Ontario. 

This  is  a  very  exceptional  method  of  working  C.C.  paper, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  is  the  one  conducive  to  the 
highest  degree  of  permanence.  It  is  the  general  experience  that 
gold  followed  by  platinum  toning  gives  (when  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken)  a  more  lasting  print  than  those  which  are  gold- 
toned  simply.  Whether  that  would  apply  to  your  process  of 
toning  after  fixing  only  experience  can  say,  but  our  own  opinion  is 
that  thorough  fixation  and  washing  before  toning  should  favour 
permanence.  Here,  however,  printers  have  not  generally  adopted 
it  as  a  commercial  process. 

Studio  Lens. — Is  it  possible  for  me  to  get  a  lens  for  studio  work 
that  will  give  good  results  on  any  size  plate  ranging  from  C.D.V. 
to  15  X  12?  If  not,  how  many  and  what  types  of  lenses  would 
be  required  ? — A.  P. 

No,  it  is  not  possible.  If  you  had  given  us  the  length  of  the 
studio  we  could  have  better  advised  you.  For  average  work,  the 
best  all-round  focal  length  is  one  of  10  in.  to  12  in.  If  you  pur- 
chase a  lens  of  the  portrait  type  you  get  a  large  aperture  //4,  but 
you  do  not  get  the  power  of  covering  a  larger  plate.  We  should 
advise  you  to  choose  a  lens  of  the  so-called  "  portrait  anastigmat  " 
type,  of  aperture  //5  or  //6,  and  about  10  in.  focal  length.  This 
will  serve  for  cabinet  heads  and  full  lengths  in  a  studio  of  20  ft. 
to  25  ft.  length,  and  will  cover  a  much  larger  plate  (12  x  10  to 
15  X  12)  when  using  it  for  outdoor  groups.  If  you  look  up 
the  price  lists  of  the  makers  named  under  "  I.*nses  "  on  page  1343 
of  the  "Almanac"  you  will  find  a  number  of  such  lenses  listed 
at  prices  which  you  can  take  as  fairly  proportional  to  the  working 
qualities  of  the  instruments. 

Lens  Plate. — Will  you  please  inform  me  in  "  B.J."  which  you 
consider  is  the  best  lens  and  cheapest  for  outdoor  work  for  a  half- 
plate  camera,  taking  houses,  groups,  people,  and  animals,  etc.? 
Also  which  make  is  the  best  plates  to  use  for  this  class  of  work? 

OSBORN. 

There  is  no  best  lens  or  plate.  As  regards  the  former,  we  should 
advise  you  to  get  one  of  8  or  9  inches  focal  length  and  fjti  aper- 
ture. A  focus  of  this  length  on  a  half-plate  is  a  good  average  for 
such  work  as  yours,  which,  in  the  case  of  buildings,  will  some- 
times require  to  be  done  in  somewhat  confined 'quarters.  In  bright 
weather  a  lens  of  fjZ  aperture  will  be  more  than  sufficient,  but 
to  be  able  to  reduce  exposure  in  a  dull  light  we  should  certainly 
advise  you  to  get  a  lens  of  at  least  /■/&.  Several  firms  issue  such 
lens  at  very  moderate  prices.  See  the  list  under  "  Lenses  "  on 
page  1,343  ot  the  "Almanac."  As  regards  plates,  choose  one  of 
"extra,"  not  ultra,  rapid  speed.  If  you  select  the  most  rapid 
plate  sold  by  any  maker  at  the  standard  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  dozen 
in  the  halt-plate  size  you  will  not  be  wrong. 
Ph<enix  RErLEX  Camera. — I  have  bought  an  old  5  x  4  reflex  hand 
camera,  box  pattern.  I  bought  it  for  the  lens,  which  will  be 
useful  to  me  as  a  wide-angle  for  another  camera.  However  I 
find  that  the  camera  is  only  short  of  the  ground  glass  and  blind 
although  parts  of  it  are  loose,  and,  of  course,  shutter  spring, 
etc.,  are  out  of  adjustment.  It  is  marked  "  McKellen'a  Phoenix 
Patent."  Could  you  tell  me  :— 1.  Who  were  the  makers,  and  if 
still  in  business  ?    2.  Is  it  likely  to  be  worth  repairing,  for  river 


scenes,  boating,  and  landscape,  not  requiring  high  speeds  ?  Having 
other  cameras,  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  too  much  expense.  3.  11 
likely  worth  repairing,  and  makers  are  not  in  existence,  who 
would  be  the  best  to  send  it  to  ?  4.  Would  my  9  in.  anastigmat 
be  a  suitable  lens  to  have  fitted  to  it,  as  I  like  a  long  focus  for 
my  work  ? — Aquaticus. 

1.  The  camera  is  evidently  one  made  by  the  firm  of  JIcKellen, 
formerly  (but  not  now,  so  far  as  we  are  aware)  in  business  in  Man- 
chester. 2.  Our  recollection  of  the  details  of  the  camera  does  not 
allow  us  to  say,  but  we  should  think  it  could  be  put  in  order. 

3.  Send  it  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  20,  Endell  Street,  London,  W.C. 

4.  Certainly  it  would,  if  the  extension  of  the  camera  permits. 
If  it  does  not,  an  extension-box  might  be  fitted. 


Enlarged  Negatives  Direct. — In  the  current  issue  (March)  of 
the  "  Red  Lamp,"  the  readable  little  monthly  of  jihotographic 
doings  in  the  North  of  England  issued  gratuitously  by  Messrs. 
Mawson  and  Swan,  15,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  appears 
the  following  account  of  a  recent  demonstration  before  the  Whitley 
Bay  Camera  Club. 

A  simple  method  for  transforming  an  ordinary  bromide  enlarge- 
ment into  a  negative  from  which  excellent  prints  can  be  obtained 
was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  W.  Coats,  jun.,  before  the  members  of 
the  Whitley  Bay  Camera  Club  on  January  25.  Mr.  Coats'  pro- 
cedure was  to  make  an  ordinary  bromide  enlargement  on  a  rapid 
and  smooth  bromide  paper,  giving  a  short  exposure  so  as  to  keep 
the  shadows  clear.  He  developed  this  enlargement  with  amidol, 
and  then  washed  it  for  two  minutes  without  fixing.  The  print  was 
then  immersed  for  at  least  seven  minutes  in  the  following  uranium 
toning   bath  : — 

Toning  Bath. 
No.  1. 

Potassium  terricyanide  40  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   i  oz. 

Water    10  oz. 

No.  2. 

Uranium  nitrate  40  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   i  oz. 

Water    10  oz. 

These  solutions  will  keep  indefinitely  by  themeslves.  Take  equal 
parts  of  each  just  before  required  for  use. 

When  toning  is  complete,  the  print  is  again  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water  and  immersed  for  one  minute  in  a  solution  com- 
posed of  20  grs.  ammonium  sulphocyanide  dissolved  in  10  fluid  oz. 
of  water.  The  print  is  then  again  well  washed  for  two  minutes 
and  then  exposed  to  the  light  given  from  burning  4j  in.  magnesium 
ribbon  at  a  distance  of  about  one  foo.t.  The  print  is  then  rinsed 
and  redeveloped  in  the  original  developer,  after  which  it  is  fixed 
in  hypo  anc^  washed. 

Rufus  of  the  "  Red  Lamp  "  adds  : — It  forms  an  ea.sy  and  interest- 
ing method  for  producing  large  paper  negatives  suitable  for  gum, 
oil,  or  carbon  prints.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  a  metol 
and  hydroquinone  developer  in  place  of  amidol  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, for  whilst  the  particular  tone  of  the  original  enlargement  is 
of  no  consequence,  the  alkalinity  of  the  M.  and  H.  developer  would 
destroy  the  uranium  image  much  more  rapidly  than  the  comparative 
neutral  solution  of  amidol. 

•,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— BJocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absoluteli/  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
v>hat  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUM  MAE  Y. 

The  next  Professional  Congress. — We  publish  this  week  parti- 
culars of  the  attractive  programme  which  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers' Association  has  in  preparation  for  the  Congress  to  be 
held  from  May  15  to  19.  Demonstrations  of  electric  light  work, 
lectures  on  studio  equipment,  the  optics  of  portraiture,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  visits  to  the  works  of  leading  manufacturers,  will 
be  features  of  the  Congress.     (P.   177.) 

In  a  leading  article  we  comment  on  the  modern  practice  in  the 
use  of  studio  screens  and   reflectors.     (P.  170.) 

The  opportunity  for  business  in  the  publication  by  a  photo- 
grapher of  local  guides  is  the  subject  of  a  note  on  page  170. 

A  recent  paper  in  "  Camera  Craft  "  deals  with  some  aspects  of 
"  Commercial  Photography,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer 
records  his  experience  in  photographing  shop  windows,  articles  of 
manufacture,  etc.,  and  in  preparing  photographs  illustrative  of 
factories,  and  concludes  with  some  hints  on  the  avoidance  of 
halation  other  than  by  backing.     (P.  171.) 

At  the  Xorthern  Exhibition,  opened  at  Liverpool  last  week,  and 
reviewed  at  length  on  page  178,  an  exceptional  course  was  taken  by 
the  judges  in  selecting  a  quite  limited  number  of  photographs 
(identified  as  their  choice  by  labels),  and  leaving  the  hanging 
committee  to  choose  sufficient  "others  as  required  by  the  wall  space. 

In  a  recent  paper  before  the  Optical  Society,  Mr.  C.  F.  Lan- 
Davis  has  elaborated  the  mathematical  calculation  of  the  form 
and  construction  of  iris  diaphragms;  his  results  leading  him 
to  some  advantageous  forms  of  iris  diaphragm  from  a  practical 
point   of   view.     {P.    174.) 

Camera  cases,  davliglit  develonment  of  plates,  etc.,  figure  under 
"Patent  News."     (P.  180.) 

Those  having  any  experience  in  iridescent  markings  caused  by 
a  coating  of  silicate  on  glass  plates  are  asked  to  note  the  enquiry 
of  Lord  Rayleigh  on  this  subject.     (P.  185.) 

Further  letters  on  tank  development,  Sunday  opening,  etc.,  will 
be  found  in  our  "  Correspondence  "  columns.     (P.  184.) 

Section  II.  of  th3  R.PS.  Exhibition,  and  a  variety  of  prac- 
tical matters,  are  dealt  with  under  "  Answers  to  Correspondents.  ' 
(P.  186.) 

A  hint  on  the  taking  of  large  heads  direct  is  given  on  page  170. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


The    <'B.J. 

Colonial 

Number. 


Within    three    weeks    from    to-day    the 

fourth     Special    Colonial  .  and   Foreign 

Number  of  the  "  British  Journal "  will 

be  published,  and  will,  we  are  able  to  say,  maintain  the 

intereet  and  importance  of  the  three  previous  issues.     In 

consequence  of  the  very  considerable  bulk  of  this  number, 

we  are  compelled  to  make  up  portions    of    it    much    in 

advance  of  the  day  of  publication,  and  we  would,  therefore, 

draw  the  attention  of  photographic  firms  to  the  fact  that 

copy  for  advertisements  should  reach  us  not  later  than 

Friday,     March     24,     and    articles     for     notice    in     th© 

editorial  columns  by  March  15. 

"  *  *  ♦ 


The 

P.P.A. 

Oongresa 


The  Professional  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion has  now  published  a  preliminary 
announcement  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
second  Congress,  which  will  be  held  at  the  forthcoming 
photographic  exhibition  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  from 
May  15  to  19.  The  evenings  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  will  be  devoted  to  papers,  lectures,  etc.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Turner,  of  Hull,  will  deal  with  the  use  of  artificial  light 
for  studio,  printing,  and  other  purposes ;  Mr.  Drinkwater 
Butt  will  deliver  an  Illustrated  lecture  on  the  decoration 
and  arrangement  of  photographers'  studios  and  premises ; 
Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  will  lecture  on  the  practical  optics  of 
portrait  photography,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald,  of  New  York,  will  also  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme. The  afternoons  of  each  of  the  above  days  will  be 
occupied  by  visits  to  the  factories  of  leading  manufacturers, 
and  members  of  the  Congress  will  .thus  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  Houghtons  Ltd.,  and  the  Platino- 
type  Company,  at  each  of  which  firm's  factories  very  com- 
plete arrangements  are  being  made  in  the  way  of  tours  of 
inspection,  demonstralions,  etc.  The  Association's  dinner 
will  be  held  on  the  Thursday  evening  at  the  Criterion 
restaurant,  to  which  function  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  business  side  of  photography, 
whether  taking  part  in  the  Congress  or  not,  are  invited. 
Further  details  of  the  Congress  programme  will  be  found 
upon  another  page,  but  we  may  here  call  to  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  the  notable  success  of  last  year's  Congress 
and  the  satisfaction,  expressed  upon  every  hand,  with 
which  the  papers  and  demonstrations,  and  still  more,  the 
discussions  which  followed  them,  were  received.  This 
year's  Congress  is  planned  ihroughout  upon  thoroughly 
practical  lines,  and  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  remunerative 
investment  of  money  on  the  part  of  any  professional  worker 
than  the  comparatively  small  sum  which  he  need  spend  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Congress.  Quite  apart  from 
the  formal  papers,  the  advantage  to  himself  in  meeting  his 
confreres  from  other  places  and  of  exchanging  views  upon 
matters  of  common  difi&culty  is  one  which  cannot  be  over- 
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rated.  Further  particulars  of  the  Congress  and  of  member- 
ship of  the  P. P. A.  (which  latter  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  attendance)  may  be  obtained  from  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, Mr.  A.  Mackie,  89,  Albany  Street,  London,  N.W. 


Loc&l 
Guides. 


In  many  holiday  resorts,  and  also  in 
the  outlying  suburbs  of  London,  illus- 
trated guide  books,  showing  the  advantages  of  the  district 
as  a  health  resort  or  a  desirable  place  for  residence,  have 
been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  authorities,  the 
production  having  been  in  the  hands  of  a  London  com- 
pany who  have  in  some  cases  engaged  the  local  photo- 
grapher to  take  the  necessary  views.  There  are,  however, 
many  districts  which  are  open  to  treatment  in  this  way,  and 
the  local  photographer  ought  .to  be  able  to  get  not  only  cash 
but  kudos  by  putting  such  a  booklet  into  circulation.  It 
would  be  too  much,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  expect  him 
io  produce  the  volume  at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  but  an 
alliance  with  the  proprietor  of  the  leading  local  newspaper, 
who  is  usually  a  printer  as  well,  would  probably  make 
matters  easier.  Advertisements  could  be  secured  from 
nearly  all  the  leading  tradesmen,  not  forgetting  the  builders 
and  house  agen-ts,  and  these  should  not  only  cover  the  cost 
but  yield  a  satisfactory  profit.  Not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  the  advertisement,  from  the  photographer's  point  of  view, 
comes  in  the  semi-official  way  in  which  he  can  approach 
the  various  officials,  clergymen,  and  the  like  in  the  course 
of  photographing  their  institutions.  Of  course,  if  possible, 
the  brochure  should  be  issued  by  authority  of  the  local 
board  or  council.  In  connection  with  this  class  of  work 
it  may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  the  local  photographer  does 
not  get  his  full  share  of  the  business  that  is  being  done  in 
the  production  of  process  blocks.  There  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  create  a  .trade  in  blocks  and  even  in  prints 
therefrom  in  his  district,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  semi- 
amateur  so  often  employed  by  the  printer,  whose  only  aim 
is  to  get  a  photograph  of  a  sort  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
*  *  * 

Newspaper  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  useful  purpose 

portraits.  is  served  by  the  publication  of  portraits 

of  people  more  or  less  concerned  in  cases  which  attract 
public  no.tice,  and  certainly  in  many  cases  such  publication 
is  extremely  objectionable  to  the  victims  and  likely  to  deter 
important  witnesses  from  coming  forward  except  under 
suhpuna.  The  ordeal  of  the  witness  box  is  quite  enough 
io  try  the  nerves  of  the  average  Briton,  without  having  to 
contemplate  running  the  gauntlet  of  half-a-dozen  cameras. 
Until  recently  cameras  were  tabooed  within  the  court 
itself,  but  now  we  are  treated  to  pictures  of  the  principal 
actors  in  any  cause  celebre,  who  are  depicted  in  a  building 
which  IS  apparently  on  the  point  of  disintegration  by  an 
earthquake.  It  is  far  from  our  desire  to  pu.t  a  limit  on 
photographic  enterprise,  but  it  seems  that  snapshots  of 
unoffending  and  unwilling  witnesses  can  only  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  those  of  bathers,  the  perpetrators 
of  which  have  more  than  once  met  with  well-merited  punish- 
ment. Parties  concerned  in  trials  and  civil  suits  miaht 
well  claim  to  be  placed  under  the  pro.tection  of  the  court 
during  the  period  of  actual  proceedings  :  they  would  then 
b<3  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  dodging  the  photographer 
and  the  newspapers  would  lose  very  little. 
«  «  « 

D?ri5:*t  "*****      T''^''^  ''  ""^'^^^^  ^'^^  *«  tendency  nowa- 
•    'a^     ,  "*y*  *°  ^'^^^  ''^'■g^  Aired  heads  that  there 

was  in  the  later  wet  collodion  days.  No  doubt  the  ease 
and  simplicity  of  the  bromide  enlarging  methods  is  re- 
sponsible  for   this,   for  in    the    sixties    enlargements    were 

runH!ht'"'l'r*!'''  solar  enlarging  camera,  which  required 
sunlight,    and    the    process  of  printing    on  to   a   print-out 


silver  paper  was  a  somewha-t  tedious  one.  The  principal 
objection  to  large  direct  heads  was  the  violent  perspective 
obtained,  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the  head  nearest  to 
the  camera  being  represented  on  a  scale  much  too  large. 
We  may  take  it  as  a  rule  that  .the  lens  should  never  be 
nearer  than  ten  feet  from  the  sitter,  and  fifteen  is  certainly 
better  for  a  head  and  shoulder  portrait.  But  if  we  are 
producing  a  life-sized  head,  then  a  distance  of  fifteen  feei 
means  a  camera  extension  of  fifteen  fee.t  and  a  lens  with 
a  focal  length  of  seven  feet  six  inches.  Working  at  an 
aperture  of  F.  6,  the  diameter  of  the  stop  would  be  roughly 
fifteen  inches!  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  this,  but  it 
is  certainly  unpractical,  and  even  with  such  an  aperture  as 
this,  the  effective  aperture  to  be  taken  for  purposes  of 
exposure  would  be  F.  12,  owing  to  the  extra  focal  distance 
being:  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Probably  half 
life-size,  .that  is  a  four-inch  head,  represents  the  greatest 
size  to  which  it  is  wise  to  go,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
with,  say,  a  lene  of  twenty  inches  focal  length  the  camera 
extension  will  be  something  approaching  thirty  inches,  so 
that  stops  marked  F.  6  and  F.  8  become  actually  about 
F.  8  and  F.  11  respectively,  and  allowance  must  be  made 
for  this  when  exposing. 


SCREENS  AND  EEFLECTORS. 
Fbom  the  number  of  enquiries  which  we  receive  concerning 
studio   construction,   the    arrangement    of   blinds    and    the 
lightin-g  of  the  sitter  generally,  it  is  evident  .that  the  subject 
is  one  which  gives  trouble  to  many  of  our  readers.     Many 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  get  any  control  over  the 
illumination  of  the  studio,  except  by  accident,  when,  having 
succeeded  in  getting  a  fair  average  "three-quarter"  light, 
they  have  perforce  kept  their  work  in  a  groove  to  suit  it, 
leaving  the  subtler  effects  to  abler  hands.     Now  this  weak- 
ness may  be  due  to  many  causes.     Foremost  among  these 
we  must  consider  the  varying  surroundings  amidst  which 
studios   have  to  be   built,    these  often   rendering   all    text- 
book instructions  and  lighting  formulae  worse  than  useless. 
Some    years   ago    we  were   consulted   with    reference    to    a 
single-slant  studio  conf.tructed  strictly  upon  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson.     Satisfactory  work  could  not 
be  done  in  it,  the  effeclljeing  that  of  using  top-light  alone 
Upon  inspection  we  found  a  tarred  wall,   eight  feet  high, 
about  five  feet  from  the  side-light !     This  was,   of  course, 
an    extreme  case,   but  there   are  many  others   in  which    a 
chimney  stack  or  even  a  tree  at  some  distance  will  exercise 
a  considerable   effect  upon    the  lighting   without  the  fact 
being   recognised.      Another    ligliting    trouble   arises  from 
the  use  of  too  large,  or,  rather,  too  lofty  a  studio.     Here 
the  difficulty  is  to  obiain  any  brilliancy  or  sparkle  in  the 
negative,  a  monotonous  effect  resulting  from  the  distance 
of  the   dominant  ligBft,   which   is   spread   over   a  compara- 
tively large  area  by  the  time  i.t  reaches  the  sitter.     Under 
such  circumstances  the    system    adopted    by   the   late    Mr. 
Slingsby  will  be  found  efficacious.      This  consists  of  a  tall 
frame  upon  castors  with   a  second  frame  fixed   atr  a  slight 
angle  above  it.     Curtains   are  fixed  upon  both  frames,    si 
that  both  top  and  sid4  lights  are  perfectly  under  control  ; 
it  is,  in   fact,   what  Mr.   Slingsby    himseif   termed    it,   "  a 
studio  within  a  studio."     Since  his  time  the  same  idea  has 
been  carried   out   in   a  more    portable   and    less  expensive 
form  by  Mr.  Whaley.     In  the  maioritv  of  cases  the  photo- 
grapher will  find  some  of  the  smaller  light  controllers  s^ic"- 
as  the  "  Freckleton  "  screen  quite  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
requirements.     This  screen  is  composed  of  two  blinds,  one 
opaque  and  one  translucent,  running  upwards  from  spring 
rollers   fixed  to  a  base,   a   telescopic   rod    serving  to   keep 
the  blinds  at  the  desired  elevation.     As  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  very  light  it  can  easily  be  moved  about  so  as   to 
obtain   the  best   result.        Even     more     portable     are    .the 
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cii-cular  head-screens  of  American  design,  which  may  be 
covered  either  wi-th  white  muslin  or  opaque  material.  A 
great  variety  of  fine  effects  in  lighting  may  be  obtained  by 
using  a  pair  of  such  screens,  one  opaque  and  one  trans- 
lucfnt,  willi  hardly  any  re-arrangement  of  the  studio 
blinds.  Some  American  photographers  use  a  small  hand 
screen  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  bamboo,  only  bringing  it 
into  position  just  before  the  moment  of  exposure.  This 
would,  we  fear,  be  ra.ther  disconcerting  to  the  average 
British  sitter,  who  would  feel  rather  apprehensive  if  he  saw 
such  an  appliance  being  flourished  about. 

Second  mily  in  importance  to  screens  or  diSfusers  is  the 
choice  and  use  of  suitable  reflectors.  The  old  type  still  in 
use  in  many  studios,  consisting  of  two  large  pivoted 
frames,  fixed  in  a  heavy  stand,  is  at  once  the  most  cumbrous 
and  least  effective.  It  cannot  always  be  placed  in  the 
most  advantageous  position,  and  its  unwieldiness  often 
deters  the  operator  from  shifting  it  when  required.  Its 
large  size  also  has  a  tendency  to  give  a  flat  effect,  and  often 
.to  cause  actual  fogging  by  reflecting  light  directly  into  the 


lens.  A  neater  and  more  convenient  way  of  working  is  to> 
use  a  three-fold  Japanese  screen,  one  side  of  which  is. 
covered  with  a  white  material,  and  the  other  with  a  dark 
one.  The  advantage  of  this  form  is  that  one,  iwo,  or  three 
of  the  panels  may  be  used  as  required,  and  if  an  absorber 
instead  of  a  reflector  is  needed  it  has  only  to  be  reversed. 
In  many  cases  where  the  studio  walls  are  light  in  colour 
a  dark  screen  placed  where  the  reflector  usually  stands  is 
of  great  utility,  especially  when  the  sun  strikes  on  the  white 
blinds.  Many  of  the  screens  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned answer  equally  well  as  reflectors,  the  Freckleton  and 
circular  screens  being  most  adaptable. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  well-known  workers, 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  have  advocated  the 
use  of  screens  with  a  circular  opening,  which  allows  a 
stronger  beam  of  light  to  be  directed  upon  the  head  of  the 
sitter,  while  the  surroundings  are  more  softly  illuminated. 
Examples  of  the  successful  use  of  this  device  may  be  found 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Essenhigh  Corke  on  this  side  and. 
Mr.  Dudlev  Hovt  across  the  water. 
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[In  the  following  article,  which  receives  the  monthly  prize 
the  author,  Mr.  L.  H.  Smith,  deals  in  a  practical  way  with  both 
mi.ssions     which     are     classed      together     as      "  commercial 
of  photographic  business  more  readily  escapes  the  present-day 
a  series  of  notes  from  the  experience  of  a  practical  worker 
opportunities   for  getting   commercial   work. — Eds.    "  B.J."] 

CoMMEiiciAL  photography,  that  branch  which  covers  practically 
every  line  of  endeavour  with  the  camera  except  portraiture,  has 
been  woefully  neglected  in  the  articles  that  have  so  far  been 
successful  in  winning  the  air-brushes  already  distributed  by 
"  Camera  Craft."  The  commercial  man  needs  help  as  much  as 
does  the  one  who  confines  himself  to  portraiture.  A  few  sug- 
gestions, gathered  from  my  own  experience,  may  assist. 

The  term  Commercial  Photography,  like  charity,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  I  know  of  no  other  two  words  that,  in  their 
full  meaning,  embrace  so  many  lines  of  endeavour.  Strictly 
speaking,  I  take  the  term  to  mean  that  division  of  professional 
photography  which. deals  only  with  the  manufactured  articles, 
the  results  being  used  mainly  for  catalogues  and  cuts.  In 
reality,  every  photographer,  except  the  amateur,  is  a  Com- 
mercial Photographer. 

Photographs    for    Commercial    Purposes. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  commercial  man  is  for  intended  adver- 
tising and  reproduction  purposes.  The  phot<igraphs  furnished 
for  this  purpose  are,  in  reality,  silent  salesmen  ;  and,  as  such, 
should  present  the  subject,  not  only  with  exact  truthfulness, 
but  in  the  most  attractive  and  pleasing  form  possible.  There 
are  a  thousand  things  to  be  remembered,  and  done,  each  time 
an  exposure  is  made  ;  things  which,  though  small  in  themselves, 
will  do  much  to  make  or  mar  the  final  result.  Then,  too,  every 
firm  has  its  own  ideas  as  to  what  qualities  go  to  make  up  an 
acceptable  photograph,  and  their  wishes  must  be  followed  or 
the  other  photographer  will  get  the  chance  he  has  been  waiting 
for ;  a  chance  to  show  how  much  better  his  work  is  than  yours. 
This  is  one  of  the  hardships  to  which  you  must  accustom  your- 
self. However,  my  advice  is,  let  the  other  man  have  the  work 
if  the  firm  demands  photographs  that  are  not  technically  good  ; 
for  no  one  wishes  to  let  a  photograph  leave  his  studio  that  will 
not  reflect  credit  on  its  maker.  In  this  general  outline  there  is 
just  one  more  thing,  and  that  is, — Don't  cut  prices.  Make 
your  prices  reasonable  when  you  start  in  business,  and  stick  to 
them  ;  always  being  sure  that  the  work  yon  turn  out  is  worth 
the  amount  you  charge,  or,   better  still,  worth  a  little  more. 


awarded  by  our  San  Francisco  contemporary,  "  Camera  Craft," 
the  technical  and  business  side  of  the  many  miscellaneous  com- 

photography. "  Since,  by  its  very  nature,  this  branch 
evil  of  "cut  prices"  than  does  the  regular  line  of  portraiture, 

should   repay    a    careful    study,    for   every    photographer   has 

This  may  make  the  beginnings  a  trifle  slow,  but  you  will  find 
that  it  pays  in  the  long  run. 

Photographing    Shop    Windows- 
One  of  the  most   interesting,  though  I  cannot  say  it  is  the 
most  pleasant,  phases  of  commercial  work  is  the  photographing 
of  show-windows.     Unless  properly  handled,  successes  will  be 
few  and  far  between,   and  failures  many.     There   is  only  one 
form  of  illumination  with  which  I  have  found  it  possible  tO' 
secure  pictures  of  these  windows  without  bad  reflections.     That 
is  electricity.     During  the  hours  of  daylight,  a  window  picture 
without  reflections  is  practically  an  impossibility  ;     and,  with 
them,  the  picture  itself  is  worthless.     The  best  results  may  be 
obtained  when  the  windows  are  lighted  with  concealed  incan- 
descent lights.     I  never  start  an  exposure  until  all  the  lights 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  are  out,  and  although  this 
makes  it  necessary  to  do  the  work  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  im- 
proved results,  and  higher  prices,  more  than  repay  me  for  the 
disagreeable  features  and  loss  of  sleep.     In  a  majority  of  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  glass  of  the  window  as  nearly  parallel 
to  the  plate  as  possible.     If  this  is  the  case,  and  all  of  the  illu- 
mination is  inside  the  glass,  the  finished  print  will  ap|)ear  as 
if  there  was  nothing  between  the  lens  and  the  objects  in  the 
window.       The  amount  of  exposure  should  never  trouble  one 
after  the  first  attempt.     In  all  such  work  as  this  I  keep  a  care- 
ful record  of  plate  used,  time  of  exposure,  and  stop.     In  that 
way,  when  next  I  have  to  photograph  a  particular  window,  by 
referring  to  my  record,  all  guesswork  is  eliminated,  and  I  know 
just  what  is  necessary  to  secure  a  fine  picture.     Of  course,  I 
always  use  non-halation  plates  for  this  work,  and  develop  in  a. 
rather  dilute  solution.     "This  is  hardly  necessary,  though,  with 
a  window  that  is  properly  lighted  ;    so  little  thought  need  be 
given  this  part  of  the  work.     The  dilute  developing  solution  is 
used  more  to  help  the  detail  than  to  prevent  halation.     With  a. 
plate  the  speed  of  Iftmmer's  Blue  Label  or  Seed's  26X.  I  find 
that  ten    or  twelve  minutes,   with  stop  f/lb,   will   show  good 
detail,  even  in  the  backgrounds,  which  are  usually  a  dark  green. 
Owing  to  such  pictures  having  to  be  taken  late  at  night,  the 
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work  is  worth  more  than  the  usual  run  of  daylight  exposures  ; 
and  I  always  charge  double  for  such  night  negatives,  furnishing 
the  prints  at  my  regular  price. 

Articles  of  Manufacture- 
Photographing  manufactured  products  is  another  class  of 
Tvork  that  will  give  the  beginner  trouble  until  a  few  essentials 
are  mastered.  Taking  cast-iron  articles  as  an  example,  let  us 
•consider  grate  fronts  and  baskets.  These  will  invariably  be 
painted  a  dead  black,  and  yet  full  detail  must  be  obtained  in 
order  to  show  every  little  relief  in  the  ornamental  work.  Need- 
less to  say,  full  exposure  must  be  given.  Still  more  important 
are  the  direction  and  quantity  of  illumination  that  the  object 
receives.  Plenty  of  good,  strong  light,  not,  however,  that  of 
the  direct  sun,  should  illuminate  the  object  from  such  an  angle 
that  every  detail  of  the  raised  work  shows  up  prominently,  and 
casts  a  shadow  just  a  little  blacker  than  the  colour  of  the  iron 
itself.  An  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  is  correct.  Another 
thing  that  must  be  looked  after  very  carefully  in  this  work 
is  levelling  ;  not  only  the  camera,  but  the  object  itself.  See 
that  the  centre  comes  along  a  line  which  should  be  drawn  down 
the  middle  of  the  ground  glass.  If  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
this  result  by  ordinary  means,  have  recourse  to  the  swing- 
back  of  the  camera.  Unless  care  is  taken  to  have  the  object 
parallel  with  the  plate,  one  end  will  be  larger  than  the  other, 
»nd  a  new  negative  will  have  to  be  made.  A  strong  developer 
should  be  used  to  add  to  the  very  little  contrast  which  such 
objects  naturally  show.  Tlie  background  in  these  negatives  will 
have  to  be  blocked  out ;  and  a  ruling  pen  such  as  draughtsmen 
use,  together  with  a  transparent  triangle  for  ruling  the  straight 
lines,  will  come  in  very  handy.  In  fact,  when  a  grate  basket 
■is  the  subject  it  is  very  hard  to  get  every  line  true,  in  that  part 
which  is  open,  unless  these  helps  are  used.  As  an  aid  to  block- 
ing out,  place  a  white  or  nearly  white  sheet  under  and  behind 
the  object  to  be  photographed.  This  will,  in  the  negative,  show 
exactly  where  the  parts  are  that  must  be  blocked  out,  as  well 
as  those  which  must  be  left  alone.  To  my  mind,  all  such  work 
should  be  printed  on  glossy  paper  and  ferrotyped,  whether  for 
reproduction  or  not.  This  finish  gives  a  depth  and  brilliance 
to  the  finished  work  that  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

The  Importance  of  Natural  Perspective- 
While  for  this  particular  class  of  subjects  I  advise  a  direct- 
front  view,  you  must  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  all  such 
work  requires  this  view-point.  In  fact,  almost  everything,  ex- 
cept flat  objects,  requires  an  angle  of  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
degrees,  to  be  presented  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.  Tables, 
chairs,  trunks,  and  the  like,  would  present  a  most  unpleasant 
perspective,  or  lack  of  perspective,  if  photographed  directly  from 
the  front.  And  this  brings  me  to  another  important  matter 
involving  perspective.  The  use  of  lenses  of  short  focus,  or  what 
are  called  wide-angle  lenses,  is  to  be  discouraged  in  every  case 
where  a  lens  of  normal  or  longer  focus  can  be  used.  The  shorter 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  parts  of  the  object  nearer  the  camera  and  those  in 
the  rear.  The  longer  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used,  the  more 
satisfying  the  perspective  appears.  This  is  especially  true  when 
photographing  objects  that  contain  prominent  lines  in  different 
planes  ;  furniture,  for  instance.  The  manufacturers  of  wagons 
.and  automobiles  insist,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  four 
wheels  appear  as  near  the  same  size  as  possible,  and  will  not 
•accept  photographs  in  which  the  difference  in  size  is  often  so 
.great  as  to  seem  ludicrous.  The  better  result  is  secured  by 
,using  a  lens  of  greater  focal  length,  and  working  at  a  greater 
.distance  from  the  object.  If  one  does  not  happen  to  own  a 
lens  of  suitable  focal  length  for  this  class  of  work,  he  may  resort 
to  the  back  combination  of  his  normal  lens,  using  a  smaller 
stop.  The  improvement  in  the  drawing  will  be  very  notice- 
able. 


Illustrating    Processes    of    Manufacture.  I 

One  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  commercial  work  is  • 
the  making  of  series  of  photographs  showing  the  different  pro- 
cesses in  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  product.  One  such, 
that  I  have  just  completed,  shows  the  manufacture  of  hosiery, 
from  the  raw  cotton,  as  it  is  shipped  into  the  mills,  through 
all  the  processes  of  cleaning,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  pack- 
ing, and  the  like  ;  the  last  photograph  showing  the  huge  cases 
of  the  finished  goods  being  loaded  into  the  cars  before  the 
factory.  While  interesting,  this  branch  of  photography  can 
present  more  difiiculties  to  the  square  inch  than  any  other 
which  I  know.  Light,  and  the  lack  of  light,  will,  in  turn,  con- 
front the  photographer.  In  all  work  of  this  kind,  leave  your 
camera  at  the  studio  the  first  trip  you  make.  Look  the  ground 
over  carefully  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  concern,  and  have 
him  explain  just  what  is  wanted  and  where  each  picture  will 
have  to  be  taken.  Then  go  over  it  again,  explaining  to  him,  in 
detail,  what  will  have  to  be  done  to  prepare  for  your  coming. 
Point  out  what  windows  it  will  be  necessary  to  block  up,  and 
those  that  must  be  left  open.  Show  how  the  goods  and  em- 
ployees must  be  placed,  and  arranged  to  secure  the  best  results. 
During  this  visit,  decide  just  what  you  must  bring  with  you 
to  do  the  work.  Be  sure  that  you  bring  everything  that  is 
needed,  and  be  just  as  sure  that  you  leave  behind  everything 
that  is  not.  Wherever  practical,  make  time  exposures,  leav- 
ing the  flashes  till  the  last.  Even  when  there  are  people  in  the 
picture,  you  will  find  that  you  can  often  avoid  the  use  of  the 
flash  machine.  Watch  the  people  closely  and  give  as  much 
exposure  as  possible.  In  time,  someone  will  be  sure  to  laugh  ; 
but  you  can  see  it  coming,  and  close  the  shutter  in  time  to  save 
the  plate  and  get  the  maximum  exposure.  My  reason  for  not 
using  the  flash  more  than  I  do  in  this  work  is  that  in  each 
room  there  are  generally  several  pictures  to  be  made,  and  if 
you  fill  it  up  with  smoke,  it  will  be  necessary  to  either  wait 
until  it  becomes  clear  or  go  to  another  room  to  make  the  next 
exposure.  Both  plans  are  satisfactory.  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult features  of  this  work  is  making  the  employees  understand 
that  the  picture-taking  is  as  much  business  as  their  daily 
work.  Before  an  exposure  I  always  explain  to  them  what  I 
want.  I  find  the  best  plan  is  to  be  as  pleasant  as  one's  patience 
will  allow,  without  becoming  familiar.  This  last  you  will  find 
to  be  as  fatal  to  success  as  being  cross  and  overbearing.  And 
finally,  good  results  will  depend,  more  or  less,  on  the  printing, 
quite  as  much  as  in  making  the  negatives.  With  the  light  un- 
controlled, or  nearly  so,  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do,  some  parts 
of  almost  all  of  your  negatives  will  be  much  stronger  than  they 
should  be,  and  others  much  weaker.  After  these  have  been 
worked  on  to  the  extent  of  your  ability,  you  will  find  that  much 
dodging  will  still  be  needed  in  the  printing.  Almost  all  such 
work  that  I  do  is  printed  on  printing-out  paper,  as  that  seems 
to  lend  itself  much  more  readily  to  shading  than  its  cousins, 
the  gas-light  papers.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  use 
the  printing-out  paper,  except  for  proofs. 

Dodging    Negatives. 

While  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  any  great  amount 
of  dodging,  there  are  few  negatives  but  what  can  be  improved 
by  a  little  work.  A  high-light  may  be  too  dense,  or  a  shadow 
too  dark.  Ground-glass  substitute,  tissue  paper  of  the  onion 
skin  variety,  blue  water-colour  paint,  vaseline,  and  a  little 
dry  yellow  colour  are  the  needful  articles  for  this  work-  If  I 
have  a  negative  in  which  the  contrasts  are  too  pronounced,  I 
flow  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  with  ground-glass  substitute  ; 
and  then,  with  a  knife,  or  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  dipped  in 
alcohol,  I  remove  it  from  the  high-lights,  allowing  them  to 
print  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  shadows  than  before.  If 
some  of  the  high-lights  are  still  a  little  too  dense,  a  little  vase- 
line, rubbed  on  the  tissue  paper  which  should  cover  the  frame 
in  all  such  printing,  will  allow  more  light  to  reach  the  part 
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tliat  requires  it.  If  the  shadows  still  jirint  too  dark,  a  little 
.liy  yellow  rubbed  on  the  tissue  will  hold  them  back  still  more. 
If  only  a  spot  or  two  need  holding  back,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  ground  glass  substitute ;  a  little  yellow,  applied 
■  lirectly  to  the  tissue  over  these  spots,  will  achieve  the  desired 

■suit.  Dense  spots  may  be  printed  through  a  hole  cut  in  a 
jiiece  of  cardboard,  a  piece  large  enough  to  protect  the  balapce 
i.f  the  negative  from  the  light.  I  should  imagine  that  this 
work  on  tiie  back  of  the  negative  could  be  done  much  better 
iind  more  easily  with  an  air-brush. 

Halation    in    Negatives. 

The  commercial  photographer  has  one  particular  difficulty 
to  avoid  or  overcome,  that  troubles  the  portraitist  but  little; 
md  that  is  halation.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  defect 
^  present  in  all  negatives  made  on  ordinary  plates,  being  more 

•  •r  less  apparent  in  direct  proportion  to  the  contrasts  of  the 
jiicture.  As  we  already  know,  the  light  penetrates  through  the 
lilm  of  the  plate,  strikes  the  glass  support,  and  is  reflected 
back  into  the  emulsion  ;  thus  making  what  is,  in  reality,  a 
.l.iuble  exposure  of  such  parts.  More  halation  will  exist  if  the 
;.,'lass  of  the  plate  used  is  thick  than  if  it  is  thin.  This,  on 
account  of  the  increased  angle  of  refraction,  due  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass.  Numerous  methods  have  been,  advanced,  by 
plate-makers  and  others,  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  Almost 
<very  manufacturer  now  has  a  so-called  non-halation  plate  on 
:  lie  market.  In  most  cases  it  is  double-coat«d  ;  the  coating 
next  the  glass  being  a  slow  emulsion,  while  that  on  the  top 
is  of  the  rapid  variety.  The  contention  is  that  the  exposure 
<an  be  completed  before  the  strongest  rays  of  light  have  time 
to  penetrate  the  slow  emulsion  and  be  reflected  back.  These 
liiethods  of  preventing  halation  seem  perfect  in  theory,  but  for 
myself,  I  have  never  been  able  to  fully  secure  the  results  with 
non-halation  plates  that  their  makers  claim.  One  great 
advantage  that  I  find  in  their  use  lies  in  their  latitude.  The 
slow  coating  will  take  care  of  any  reasonable  over-exposure, 
while  the  fast  upper  emulsion  will  give  satisfactory  results 
with  very  short  exposures.  It  is  claimed,  by  some,  that  the 
ordinary  non-halation  plate  is  not  as  fast  as  the  regular  plate 

•  if  the  same  listed  speed,  for  the  reason  that  the  light  reflected 
by  the  glass  support  is  lost.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  I 
would  not  attempt  to  say. 

Almost  as  many  methods  of  overcoming  halation  have  been 
advanced  as  there  are  means  of  preventing  it.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  local  reduction  ;  reduction  with  persulphate 
Mf  ammonia,  which  reduces  the  high-lights  before  attacking 
I  lie  shadows  ;  and  also  a  method  discussed  some  time  ago, 
railed  rehalogenisation.  This  last  is  defined  as  a  "  process 
for  restoring  a  completed  negative  to  nearly  its  original  con- 
ilition— before  development,"  after  which  it  is  re-developed, 
stopping  before  the  halated  portions  have  had  time  to  regain 
their  forme-r  full  density.  As  the  silver  which  has  received 
the  action  of  this  reflected  light  is  deep  in  the  emulsion,  and 
next  to  the  glass  support,  it  seems  foolish  to  attempt  to  remove 
it  by  means  of  reducers  acting  only  on  the  surface  of  the  film. 
Therefore,  the  latter  remedy  seems  most  rational. 

A    Preventive    of    Halation— Over  exposure- 

All  this  work,  though,  is  pure  waste  of  time  if  ordinary  care 
■and  thought  be  used  while  making  the  exposure,  and  during 
•development.  In  reply  to  this,  you  may  say,  halation  is  bound 
to  appear  under  certain  conditions  over  which  we  have  no  con- 


trol. My  contention  is  tHat  we  can  control  these  conditions,  if 
we  will.  The  method  I  employ,  which,  by  the  way,  I  do  not 
claim  as  original,  is,  in  a  way,  akin  to  rehalogenisation  ;  bat 
I  get  rid  of  the  halation  in  the  first  development,  and  in  that 
way  avoid  re-developing,  re-fixing,  re-washing,  and  re-drying  ; 
all  these  being  necessary  if  the  former  method  is  used.  When  , 
I  have  a  picture  to  make,  in  which  halation  is  likely  to  appear, 
I  make  it  a  point  to  over-expose  the  plate.  In  developing  I 
use  a  concentrated  developer  ;  and.  as  soon  as  the  first  high- 
light appears  on  the  back,  stop  development.  Fixing  and 
washing  follow  as  usual.  A  good,  strong  negative,  with  plenty 
of  detail,  will  result ;  but  there  will  be  absolutely  no  traces 
of  halation.  The  use  of  non-halation  plates  is  not  essential  to 
good  results  when  using  this  method.  I  can  secure  better  nega- 
tives on  the  regular  plate,  using  this  method,  than  I  can  on 
non-halation  plates  used  in  the  ordinary  way.  However,  I  use 
the  double-coated  plates  almost  entirely,  on  account  of  their 
latitude,  an  advantage  which  was  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
paragraph. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  process 
may  not  be  amiss,  so  I  will  give  what  I  think  are  the  causes 
of  the  combined  action  of  exposure  and  development,  as  out- 
lined above.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  more  concen- 
trated a  developer  is,  the  harder  it  will  work  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  more  contrast  it  will  give.  This  is  proved,  in  a 
way,  by  the  opposite  fact,  that  a  weak  solution  is  always  re- 
commended for  under-exposures  and  for  those  negatives  in 
which  undue  contrast  is  apt  to  appear.  Now,  my  theory  is, 
that  a  certain  amount  of  over-exposure,  treated  in  a  developer 
concentrated  to  a  relative  degree,  will  produce  a  certain  amount 
of  contrast.  This  degree  of  over-exposure,  and  the  necessary 
concentration  of  the  developer  to  produce  the  results  desired, 
will  have  to  be  found  out  mdividually,  but  one's  first  exposure 
along  this  line  should  furnish  the  needed  information.  My 
regular  developer,  metol-hydroquinone,  is  composed  of  two 
parts  stock  solution  and  one  part  water  ;  but  for  this  special 
development  I  give  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  more  time, 
and  use  the  stock  solution  without  any  water  added.  This  gives 
me  just  the  results  I  wish. 

The  over-exf>osure  is  to  give  full  detail  in  the  shadows. 
When  the  exposed  plate  is  placed  in  the  developer,  the  action 
starts  almost  immediately .  over  its  entire  surface,  all  detail 
becoming  apparent  at  about  the  same  time.  The  strong 
developer  acts  very  quickly,  and  density  in  the  high-lights  is 
gained  very  fast.  When  the  first  high-light  shows  through 'on 
the  back,  both  the  high-lights  and  the  shadows  will  be  suffi- 
ciently dense,  and  development  must  be  stopped  at  once.  If 
it  proceeds  longer,  halation  is  very  likely  to  show.  The  plate 
is,  in  reality,  under-developed,  but  the  over-exposure  has  taken 
care  of  the  shadows,  and  the  concentrated  developer  has  given 
plenty  of  contrast,  but  it  has  worked  so  fast  that  the  halated 
portions  have  not  had  time  to  build  up  enough  to  show  in  the 
finished  result.  There  is  no  lack  of  printing  quality  in  a  nega- 
tive developed  in  this  way,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  under- 
developed. The  point  of  kinship  between  this  method  and  that 
in  whicTi  rehalogenisation  plays  so  prominent  a  part  is  that,  in 
both  cases,  development  is  stopped  before  the  halated  portions 
appear.       That  is  the  main  point  in  both  methods,   the  other 

requirements  being  subordinate. 

Lawbencx  Hetd  Smith. 


"  Photoohaphische  Kobrespondknz,"  our  Viennese  contem- 
porary, which  for  many  years  past  has  been  issued  by  the  Vienna 
Photographic  Society,  and  under  the  editorship  of  iU  founder,  the 
late  Herr  I^udwig  Schrank,  maintained  the  leading  place  among 
the  Continental  photographic  journals,  devotes  its  February  issue 
!o  a  review  of  the  Vienna  Society's  fifty  years  of  active  life.     In 


this  celebration  of  a  notable  jubilee  it  reproduces  a  large  number 
of  photographs  of  personages,  pa*t  and  present,  in  Vienna  ohoto- 
graphic  circles,  as  well  as  examples  of  their  work  in  landscape, 
poHrait,  and  colour  photography.  This  issue  of  the  "  Korrespon- 
denz"  contains  much  of  interest  to  those  in  any  way  photo- 
graphically  associated   with   the   Austrian   capital. 
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ON     THE    THEORY    OF    THE     IRIS    DIAPHRAGM. 


! 


(A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Cyril  F.  Lan-Davis  before  the  Optical  Society, 

The  words  "diaphragm"  and  "stop,"  whatever  was  the  original 
distinction  between  them,  are  now  used  indiscriminately  by  many 
writers.     I  propose,  therefore,  treating  them  as  synonymous. 

The  earliest  stops,  probably  dating  back  to  the  introduction  of  the 
telescope,  were  plain  circles,  generally  pierced  with  round  holes, 
which  acted  satisfactorily  for  single  lenses.  They  were  also  used  in 
the  early  photographic  Petzval  lenses,  being  then  placed  between  the 
combinations. 

Their  obvious  disadvantage,  the  trouble  involved  in  changing  them, 
was  removed  by  the  invention  of  Waterhouse  stops.  As  you  know, 
these  are  also  separate  metal  pieces,  which  are  inserted  in  a  slot  in 
the  lens  mount.  This  type  is  stiU  largely  used  for  portrait  lenses, 
designed  for  studio  use  only,  and  for  process  lenses. 

Their  defects  are  their  size  and  weight  and  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  a  number  of  separate  parts.  One  method  of  removing  this 
latter  objection  is  to  rivet  the  Waterhouse  stops  together  at  the  top. 
Chevalier,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  devised  a  method  of 
hingeing  the  stops  to  the  lens  mount. 

Another  early  form  of  diaphragm  was  the  rotating  type.  A  flat 
plate  is  fastened  inside  the  lens  tube,  and  a  circular  plate  is  pivoted 
near  its  outer  edge.  Holes  of  different  diameters  are  pierced  in  this 
plate,  each  of  which  in  turn  can  be  brought  between  the  lenses.  A 
spring  catch  controls  the  exact  position  of  each.  This  rotating  form 
is  excellent  for  wide-angle  and  stereoscopic  lenses,  where  only  a  small 
range  of  apertures  is  wanted.  It  becomes  bulky  for  large  lenses,  and 
cannot  easily  be  made  to  give  a  sufficient  range  of  apertures. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


In  these  forms  of  diaphragm  the  actual  opening  could  be  circular, 
square,  or  any  other  shape,  such  as  process  workers  use,  but  there  was 
a  sudden  jump  from  one  size  to  another.  A  form  of  adjustable  stop 
with  square  openings  was  then  invented  by  Noton,  in  1856,  and  an 
adjustable  circular  stop  patented  by  Pierre  Maugey  in  1858.  The 
first  consisted  simply  of  two  plates,  with  square  openings  cut  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.,  sliding  together,  and  the  second  of  a  hollow  rubber 
disc,  the  size  of  the  hole  in  which  was  varied  by  stretching  and  relax- 
ing the  rubber. 

I  have  made  an  adjustable  form  of  diaphragm  with  square  openings 
on  the  lines  of  Noton's  diaphragm.  It  is  worked  by  a  rotating  slotted 
plate,  and  ait  full  aperture  gives  a  circular  opening,  the  shape  of 
each  leaf  being  as  shown,  in  Fig.  1.  This  may  be  of  use  in  process 
work. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  exactly  when  and  by  whom  the  iris  dia- 
phragm was  invented.  According  to  Charles  Fabre's  "  Photographic 
Kncyclopsedia,"  it  was  known  to  Niepce,  and  was  probably  invented  by 
C.  Kircher.  Chevalier,  in  1840,  received  a  medal  for  exhibiting  one 
in  Paris.  An  iris  of  six  leaves  is  shovra  in  an  illustration  to  Monck- 
hoven's  "Photographic  Optics,"  published  in  1867,  and  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Lancaster  for  a  specific  form  of  iris  diaphragm 
in  1886.  The  patent  claims  of  this  specification  were,  however 
amended,  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  master  patent.  Mr.  Brothers 
states  that  two  rings  of  metal,  with  rubber  between,  were  first  used  to 
cover  jam  jars,  and  this  developed  into  the  iris. 

The  iris  diaphragm  was  early  used  for  the  substages  of  micro- 
scopes, and  is  now  generally  adopted  for  photographic  and  other 
lenses.  So  far,  however,  as  I  can  trace,  there  has  been  no  mathemati- 
cal explanation  of  its  working,  at  all  events  in  England. 

In  mounting  a  lens  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  diaphragm  used 
w  large  enough  to  transmit  the  full  beam  of  rays,  and  that  this  can 
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also  be  varied  to  give  apertures  of  ffhl,  fjl^,  fjfA,  etc.  I  have  been 
endeavouring  recently  to  standardise  some  of  the  tube  sizes  of  Dall- 
meyer  lenses,  and  have  found  that  the  first  difliculty  is  to  obtain  an 
iris  which  would  give  the  very  large  apertures  required  for  Dall- 
meyer  patent  portrait  lenses,  and  also  the  smallest  apertures  necessary 
for  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  and  wide-angle  lenses. 

There  appeared  no  method  available  for  calculating  these  aper- 
tures. Previously  a  workman,  at  great  trouble,  worked  out  experi- 
mentally a  set  of  leaves  which  gave  fairly  well  what  was  required. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  constantly  met  with  the  remark  that  one 
could  not  have  both  very  large  and  small  apertures — it  was  expect- 
ing too  much  in  this  ill-contrived  world.  I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
work  out  the  theory  of  these  diaphragms,  and  obtained  a  series  of 
formulae  which  should  allow  future  iris  diaphragms  to  be  rapidly 
calculated. 

The  Iris  Diaphbaom. 

Circular  Apertures. 
As  shown  by  a  number  of  examples  which  makers  have  kindly  lent 
me,  the  modern  iris  consists  essentially  of — 
A  fixed  plate  pierced  with  holes  at  its  circumference, 
A  set  of  leaves  with  pins  projecting  from  each  end  on  opposite  sides, 
A  circular  tube  or  shell  generally  made  in  one  with  the  lower  plate, 
A  rotating  plate  with  radial  slots  fitted  to  turn  freely  inside  the 
shell,  and  held  in  this  shell  by  a  clamp  ring  or  similar  device. 


Fig.  3. 

A  milled  ring  or  handle  on  the  outside  of  the  shell,  connected  by  a 
pin  with  the  slotted  plate. 

As  is  well  known,  one  end  of  each  leaf  is  fitted  in  the  fixed  plate 
and  the  other  in  the  rotating  plate.  Rotation  of  the  iris-handle  then 
opens  and  closes  the  iris.  I  propose  to  ascertain  the  best  form  of  this 
construction.  In  each  case  I  consider  that  the  exterior  of  the  iris  is 
circular,  and  that  the  apertures  are  also  circular.  The  boundaries  of 
each  leaf  must  therefore  be  circles,  one  the  same  diameter  as  the 
exterior  of  the  iris,  the  other  as  its  full  aperture,  and  the  leaf  must  be 
roughly  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Position   op  Lower  Pin-, 
I.E.,  PiN"  IN'  THE  Fixed  Plate. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  larger  circle  ABB'  is  the  exterior  of  the  iris,  th& 
smaller  circle  PGG'  is  the  full  aperture  of  the  iris,  and  C  is  their 
common  centre. 

The  most  important  case  to  consider  is  that  the  iris  should 
close  from  full  aperture  PGG'  to  nothing.  That  is  to  say,  the  leaf 
PABG  must  rotate  round  some  point  as  centre  until  its  edge  PG  passes 
through  the  centre  C. 

Considering  that  the  diameter  of  the  pin  is  small,  we  may  say  that 
the  leaf  PABG  may  rotate  round  any  point  of  itself.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, this  point  should  be  at  one  or  other  end.  At  any  other  position 
the  leaf  would  be  unable  to  turn. 

If  we  take  the  two  extreme  cases,  the  pin  on  circle  PGG',  that  is, 
the  pin  at  opening,  and  the  pin  on  circle  ABB',  that  is  the  pin  at  the 
extremity  of  the  leaf,  the  other  cases  will  lie  l>etween. 

In  Fig.  3  the  lower  pin  P  is  at  opening ;  in  Fig.  4  the  lower  pin  A 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  leaf. 
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In  Firr  3,  let  P  be  the  point  around  which  the  leaf  PABO  rotntes, 
«nd  let  its  new  jwsition,  with  wlge  passing  through  C,  bo  PA'B'tV. 
\ow  the  end  B  of  the  leaf  is  carried  round  by  the  slot  in  the  rotating 
|)Iatc,  which  is  the  shape  of  the  zone  BB'GCJ' — i.e.,  this  point  B  must 
move  within  zone  lilKKi'.  Therefore  we  must  make  PB  as  long  as 
possible  consistent  with  allowing  the  edge  PU  of  leaf  PABG  to  pau 
■through  C. 

I.e.,  in  the  new  jmsition  PA'B'G',  B  should  lie  on  outer  circle 
ABB'.     Then  PB'  is  length  of  leaf. 

lyct  PB'  meet  circle  ItfG'  at  (»'.  Draw  C'K  perpendicular  to 
PB/  meeting  circle  PGG'  at  K', 

.-.    KG'  =  K1'. 

Then  centre  of  circle  A'D'B'  lie*  on  C'K, 

.•.  centre  of  circle  I'C'G',  which  !.«  concentric  with  circle  A'D'B', 
lies  on  C'K,  and  by  construction  this  lies  on  circle  PGG', 

.•.  centre  is  at  K,  and  PA'B'G'  is  new  position  of  leaf,  and  C'K 
is  bisected  at  E. 

Also  /\C'KP  is  equilateral,  .-.  C'PK  =  60'' and  C'ftj  =  30».  To 
/\'  C'GP,  C'G  P,  OP  is  common,  0'G  =  C'G'  and  PG  =  PG', 

.-.  GPG'  =  2C'PG'  =  60°. 

Again,  PA'K  =  J  P("K  =  30°.  We  can  therefore  work  out  the 
lollowing  results  by  trigonometry. 

JI.VXIMUM    ApERTTTRE. 

If  we  consider  what  is  the  greatest  opening  which  an  iris  can  have 
consistent  with  its  closing,  we  see  that  the  leaf  must  be  sufficiently 


FiK    4. 

*hort  to  allow  its  inside  edge  to  come  to  the  centre  of  the  iris,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  upper  pin  must  at  all  times  be  in  the  zone 
BB'G'G  (Fig.  4).    That  is  to  say,  in  the  limiting  case,  the  circle 


Lower  Pin  at  Opening  (Fig.  3). 
Iris  diameter=2C'B'  =  2a  (.say) 
Iris  aperture  =  2C'G'=2*  (say) 
Length  of  leaf  =  PB'  =  PE'  +  EB' 

Minor  length  of  leaf=  PG'  =  l'^^r 
Greatest  width  of  leaf  exposed  =  PA' 

=i  (av/3-v'4«'-a'J 
Width  of  leaf  =  3-* 

Distance  l)etween  pinholes  =  PA' 


=  l(<^v^3-^/4*'-a•) 

If  PC,'A'=2a=  2  gin-'ffl.y3~-v/4*»-a' 
ib 

w 
Number  of  leaves  required  =  — 

a 

4»T 


nearly 


Travel  =  BB'  =  length  of  leaf 


with  A  as  centre  and  B  ai  radius,  which  ii  the  path  of  B,  mtut  touch 

the  circle  P'GG'. 

That  in.  the  length  of  the  leaf  AB  must  be  equal  to  the  radios  AB„ 
of  such  circle,  from  which  condition  we  can  work  oat  the  results  in 
each  position  of  the  lower  pin. 

LowKR  Pin  at  Opening  (Fio.  8). 
For  maximum  opening,  the  condition  is  then  that  2C'P=PB , 

i.e.,  2i=  i  (i^a"  +  ^/iii'-h-') 

».«.,  4a'  =  *'(20-8,/ar 

o'=A=(5-2v/a)  =  1.536J' 

.-.  b=  .8071  and  «  =  1.239i. 

Number  of  leaves  required=: — 


where  o=  sin—' 


ay/Z-ay/(^li)  (2.614) 


3.228a 

1.7.32-1.267 

=sin-' ='145. 

3.228 
3142 

Number  of  leaves  ^ =  21.66  =  22. 

.145 
Width  of  leaf=a-*  =  .193«. 
Separation  of  pinhoIe8=PA'  =  .233«, 
2ir 

or  =2*  sin =  .284J  =  .229a. 

44 

Lower  Pis  at  End  of  Leaf  (Fig.  4). 
For  masimum  opening,  the  condition  is 
C'A  +  C'P'=A'B' 


i.e.,  a  +  b=.^*a'  —  l>',  from  which 
a  =  1.215*,  or  ft=.823». 
Again, 


o,/3-av/(.b4«j  (•£.G4ti) 

o=sin-'— =129. 

3.292 
3.142 
'.  Number  of  leaves  = =24.3=25. 


.129 
Width  of  leaf   =«-*.-.l77a. 

Separation  of  pinholes=2a  sin  - 


50 


=  1-7. 


CtosiNa  TO  A  Known  Afebtube. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  iris  should  give  very  small 


Lower  Pin  at  Extremity  of  Lbaf  (Fig.  4). 
=  2C'B'  =  2a(8ay) 
=  2C'G'=2J  (say) 
=  AB' 


=  v'4a'-fr'  

=  AG' = I  (*  y3  +  ,/4a'  -  ft«) 
=  P'R    _       

=  H'»v/3-v^4fr'-«0 
=  a  —  b 

circumference 


number  of  leaves 


=  — («^/3-x/4*'-«n 

2i 
If  P'0'K  =  2o=  2  gin-'<»v^3-  v/4fr'-«» 
4b 


4fr  1 


nearly 


Ov/3-v'4**-a' 
b       
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openings.  If  it  is  only  desired  to  stop  down  to  opening,  radius  C'D'  = 
c,  aa  in  Fig  5,  we  can  also  work  out  a  set  of  formulse.  I  Jiere  only- 
work  out  the  case  of  the  lower  pin  at  opening.  The  results  for  the 
pin  at  extremity  of  the  leaf  have  been  worked  out  in  a  similar  way. 


LowEB  Pin  at  Opening  (Fig.  5). 
By  hypothesis,  circle  D'M  touches  edge  PD'G'  of  leaf, 
.'.  centre  K  of  circle  PD'G'  lies  on  CD'  at  distance  6  from  D',  and 
CD/  bisects  the  common  chord  PG'  of  circles  PGG',  PD'G'. 

Also  from  /\'  CPE,  KPE, 
C'E  =  EK  =  iC'K  =  |(i-c) 

.-.    PE=v/C'P'-U'E' =,/(/'- (A    CI' 


and  EB'=  ^ C'B"-Ch.''=  ^d'-  (A - i-v- 


We  havi)  then  tlie  foUowini'  results: 


If,  however,  the  smallest  apertures  are  not  required,  the  number  of 
leaves  may  be  reduced,  or  an  even  greater  aperture  obtained. 
Long  Scai,e. 
The  position  of  the  pins  is  here  all-important.    As  we  see  from  the 


f 


formulae,  the  lower  pin  at  opening  gives  a  much  greater  length  of 
travel. 

Generally,  to  obtain  a  large  aperture,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
upper  pin  which  moves  in  the  slotted  plate  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
leaf.  When,  however,  it  is  not  necessary,  a  small  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  scale  may  be  obtained  by  placing  this  pin  on  the  end 
of  the  inner  edge. 

I  have  here  a  pair  of  diaphragms,  containing  an  equal  number  of 
leaves,  and  each  leaf  of  the  same  width.  In  the  first,  the  pins  on  each 
leaf  are  set  at  opposite  extremities.     In  the  second,  each  pin  is  set 


Lower  Pin  at  Openi.ng  (Fig.  o). 
Length  of  leaf=PB'=PE  +  EB' 

=i  {  %/'  (-'« - *  +  cr(2<r+i.-6)  +  V'  (*  +  b)73*^ c)  } 
Minor  length  =PG' 

Trave!  =  BI5'=2  PC  sin  0  PB ' 
h-c 

= {  v^('i<  -  A  +  f)  Cia+A-c;  <-  v/(«  +  c)  (3*-t^/} 

2* 
Width  of  leaf  =o-* 

2ir 

Number  of  leaves=- •  approximately,  as  = approx. 

«-*  a-h 

a  —  h  is  generally  ."mail. 

Tf  e=(),  these  results  reduce  to  those  already  founil. 


Lower  Pin  at  Extremity  of  Leaf  (Fig.  6). 
=  AB^ 

=  (^/2<^->+<)(2a-l-A-c) 

=  AG'  

=  J  {vfAt-A+'Oiaa+A-fci)-,-  v/t36-c,  (ft+c)} 

=  BB' 

h-c       

= ^(ia -b  +  c)  {2a  +  b- c) 


-a  —  h 
2hir 


Discussion  of  Results. 

The  aims  in  designing  an  iris  diaphragm  are,  of  course,  to  obtain 
the  following : 

The  greatest  aperture  consistent  with  retaining  the  smaUest  open- 
ing. A  long  scale  with  equal  divisions.  Light  weight,  ease  in  work- 
ing, freedom  from  failure,  and  reasonable  cost. 

The  portions  which  can  be  varied  are  :— The  position  of  the  pin 
in  the  fixed  plate,  the  position  of  the  pin  in  the  slotted  plate,  the 
width  of  the  leaf,  the  length  of  the  leaf,  the  number  of  leaves,  and  the 
angle  of  the  slots. 

It  is  of  no  importance  whether  the  slotted  plate  or  the  pierced  plate 
be  moved  over  the  scale.  Most  makers  prefer  the  first  method,  but 
some  have  adopted  the  second. 

Greatest  Apeetche. 
From  the  calculations  for  maximum  opening  we  see  that  the  pins 
should  be  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  leaves,  and  that 
twenty-five  siich  leaves  are  required.     The  maximum  aperture  then 
obtainable  is  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  diameter  of  the  iris       No  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  leaves  wiU  help  to  give  a  greater  opening 


as  near  the  opening  as  possible.  Both  give  an  equal  range  of  aper- 
tures, but  the  length  of  scale  of  the  second  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  first. 

Equal  Divisions  on  the  Scale. 

This  depends,  of  course,  how  the  apertures  are  calculated.  For  the 
/•/Nos.  scale  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  the  divisions  are  wide 
apart  for  apertures  fjl,  fll,  etc.,  but  rapidly  decrease  until  the  mark- 
ings are  inconveniently  crowde<l  for  fjbl,  fj'^b,  fl(A,  etc. 

In  Fig.  7,  P  is  the  lower  pin,  as  usual.  We  may  take  the  upper 
pin,  which  moves  in  the  slotted  plate  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  leaf 
at  B.  Then  the  travel  of  B  is  over  the  arc  BBjB,3'  of  circle  with 
centre  at  P,  and  the  scale  is  the  arc  BR,RjB'. 


If  the  slots  are  cut  radially  as  CB  /, 


CR,,  C'Bj,  CB', 

then  div.  of  scale  BR,    corresnonds  to  travel  BB, 

K,B'  „  „  B,B' 

and  in  this  case  the  scale  divisions  are  widest  at  the  beginning,  and 
become  rapidly  smaller. 
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If,  however,  the  slots  are  cut  at  a  constant  angle  to  the  radius,  as 
BQ,  K,Q„U,Qj,  B/Q/, 

then  div.  of  scale  Bit,  corresponds  to  travel  BB' 
KiHj        ,.  „  B',B', 

K.B'        „  „  B',IV 

i.e.,  for  equal  divisions  of  the  scale  compared  with  the  last  case,  the 
travel  is  less  at  the  beginning  and  greater  at  the  end. 
I  have  therefore  been  able  to  construct  an  iris  in  which  the  division 
for  f/6.Z  to  fl8  =  division  f/l2  to  /'/45, 
for  /■/8     to  fin  =  division  f/22  to  f/52, 
for  f/n    to  fll6=  division  /'/16  to  f/22. 
By  altering  the  angle  of  the  slot  we  can  then  increase  or  decrease 
the  widths  of  the  divisions  without  altering  the  total  length  of  the 
scale.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  direction  of  the  slot  t€nds  to- 
wards the    tangent  to  the  arc  of  travel  of  the  pin.     The  iris  in  con- 
sequence is  liable  to  give  different  apertures  for  the  same  position  on 


Fig.  7. 

the  scale.     Only  small  deviations  of  the  slot  from  the  radial  direction 
are  therefore  practical. 

Another  Desion  of  Ibis. 
The  upper  pin  can  be  shifted  quite  close  to  the  lower,  and  the  leaf 
shortened  to  nearly  half  its  length.  A  large  aperture  can,  however, 
not  be  obtiiined,  and,  perhaps  more  important,  the  unsupjx)rted  leaves 
are  not  rigid,  and  do  not  give  the  same  aperture  at  each  setting. 
The  system  answers  admirably  for  shutters,  where  only  the  apertnio 
at  the  beginning  and  end  need  be  constant. 

OONSTXUCTION. 

The  actual  construction  of  irises  varies  very  much. 

In  the  latest  Dallmeyer  patterns  the  pierced  plate  is  made  in  one 
with  the  lens  mount,  and  the  slotted  plat«  is  rotated  by  a  milled 
ring.  Each  slotted  plate  is  actually  cut  by  a  milling  tool,  as  this 
allows  the  full  width  of  the  ring  to  be  used.  When  the  plates  are 
stamped  there  is  always  a  portion  of  the  width  lost.  The  leaves  are 
made  of  brass  or  steel,  finished  black,  which  keep  their  colour  very 
fairly.  The  vulcanite  often  uped  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order  when  ex- 
posed to  heat.  CiRiL  F.  LanDavis. 


THE    SECOND     P.P.A.    CONGRESS. 

The  current  issue  of  the  "  Circular  "  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers' Association  contains  the  following  particulars  of  the 
forthcoming  Congress :  — 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  last  year  it  was  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  those  forgathered  that  another  Congress  should 
be  held  in  the  following  year.  The  holding  of  the  Photographic  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster, 
again  this  year  having  afforded  the  opportunity,  the  Committee  have 
arranged  with  the  Exhibition  authorities  for  the  Second  Congress 
of  the  P.P.A.  to  be  held  from  Monday,  May  15,  to  Friday,  May  19, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Brookes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Arts  and  Craft*  Exhibition, 
has  kindly  given  us  a  little  more  accommodation  this  year,  for  in 
addition  to  the  Congress  room  a  small  room  adjoining  has  been  placed 
at  our  disposal,  which  will  be  used  as  an  office  and  committee  room. 

The  Congress  will  be  held  on  similar  lines  to  those  which  were  so 
snccessfol  last  year.     On  Monday  evening  the  President  and  Conncil 


will  receive  the  members.  Light  refreshments  will  be  lenred,  sndl 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  greeting  old  friend* 
and  making  new  ones.  The  President  will  deliver  an  addreM,  and 
probably  there  will  be  other  speakers. 

On  the  evenings  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  there  wilt 
be  lectures,  etc.  Thoi*  already  arranged  for  are :  A  lecture  and 
demonstration  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  of  Hull,  on  "  Artificial  Light  and 
Photography."  The  lecturer  will  deal  not  only  with  electric  light  in 
the  studio,  but  more  generally  with  light  from  other  sources,  and 
with  the  various  applications  of  artificial  light,  such  as  for  printing, 
etc.  Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald,  of  New  York,  who  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  "  Photographer  of  Men,"  has  promised  a  paper,  and  it  will 
probably  bo  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  of  his  work.  The  decora- 
tive treatment  and  general  arrangements  of  photographers'  studios  and 
business  premises  will  form  the  subject  of  an  evening.  Mr.  Drink- 
water  Butt,  F.R.P.S.,  will  give  an  illustrative  lecture,  and  the  Com- 
mittee are  endeavouring  to  get  together  a  series  of  lantern  slides, 
showing  the  features  of  i.ome  of  the  most  typical  and  best-arranged 
studios.  By  special  request,  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  (lately  connected 
with  Messrs.  J.  L.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.),  whose  lecture  at  last  year's 
Ccngre.'s  upon  the  use  of  lenses  was  found  so  deeply  interesting  and 
valuable,  will  lecture  again  upon  a  subject  connected  with  the  practi- 
cal optics  of  photography.  These  are  the  evening  arrangements 
that  so  far  have  been  decided  upon,  but  possibly  time  may  be  found 
for  a  short  paper  or  two  upon  some  other  subjects  of  professional 
interest.  A  meeting  may  be  arranged  also  for  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  upon  which  the  dinner  takes  place.  If  so,  it  will  be  devoted  ta 
a  discussion  upon  some  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  trading  side 
of  photography. 

On  the  Thursday  evening  the  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Criterion 
Restaurant,  Piccadilly,  S.W.,  when  the  Committee  will  be  pleased  to 
welcome  Wl  members  of  the  Association,  whether  taking  part  in  the 
Congress  or  not,  and,  following  the  precedent  of  last  year,  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  business  side  of 
photography  will  be  invited  to  be  present.  The  arrangements  for 
the  dinner  are  in  the  experienced  hands  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  and  that 
in  itself  is  a  guaranty  that  there  will  be  a  good  dinner  and  a  good 
entertainment  afterwards.     Tickets  for  the  dinner,  6s. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  afternoons  will  be  availabl«  for 
visiting.  The  Kodak  Co.  invite  the  members  of  Congress  to  visit 
their  works  at  Harrow.  In  the  morning,  saloon  carriages  will  be 
provided  free  to  take  the  party  from  Enston,  L.  and  N.W.R.,  to 
Harrow.  After  lunch,  the  party  will  be  shown  over  the  works,  ana 
will  be  reconveyed  to  London  in  good  time  for  the  evening  meeting  at 
the  Congress  Hall.  Similar  invitations  have  been  accepted  from 
Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.  to  visit  their  wood-working  manufactory  at 
Walthamstow,  and  from  the  Platinotype  Co.  to  visit  their  works  at 
Penge. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  few  unauthorised  persons  obtained  ad- 
mission to  last  year's  Congress,  the  Committee  find  it  necessary  to 
make  stricter  arrangements  for  admission  this  year.  None  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association,  who  have  paid 
their  subscription  for  the  current  year,  will  be  eligible  to  take  part 
in  the  Congress. 

A  numbered  pass  will  be  issued  to  each  member  making  applica- 
tion. This  will  admit  to  the  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion from  Friday,  May  12,  to  Saturday,  May  20,  inclusive.  It  will 
also  admit  to  the  Congress  Room,  to  the  afternoon  visits,  and  all 
events  of  the  Congrestfc  It  must  be  shown  on  every  occasion.  la 
order  to  lighten  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Congress  a  charge  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  will  be  made  for  the  pass,  which  will  take 
the  form  of  a  numbered  badge,  conveniently  fitted  for  wearing  in. 
the  button  hole  of  the  coat. 

A  list  of  the  members  to  whom  badges  have  been  issued,  with  the- 
number  of  the  badge,  will  he  placed  in  the  Congress  Boom,  so  that  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  note  a  member's  number  and  consult  th» 
list  to  discover  his  identity.  The  general  feeling  is  that  no  intro- 
ductions should  be  required  between  brethren  who  meet  on  the  level. 
The  good  fellowship  that  prevailed  at  last  year's  Congress  amply 
showed  that  it  is  quite  a  fallacy  that  professional  photographers  are 
unsociable. 

A  full  programme  of  the  Congress  will  be  sent  to  every  member  of 
the  Association  early  in  May,  but  the  essential  particulars  are  men- 
tioned above.  Members  who  intend  to  be  present  are  requested  to 
communicat«  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  as  «aily  a.  date  a» possible: 
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.all   those  ..engageS  in   the  arrangements  will   be   busy   at  the   last 

moment. 

The  Committee  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  the  second  Congress 
as  successful  as  the  first  was ;  they  hardly  hope  to  do  better.  Several 
of  the  countrv  members  averred  it  had  been  the  week  of  their  lives. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  of  those  who  missed  last  year  will  come,  and 
go  back  with  the  same  happy  experience,  and  that  those  who  lasted 
-the  joys  before  will  be  tempted  to  take  another  sip. 


Pftoto-roecftanical  Dotes- 

Novelties    in    HalMone  Blocks. 

Thbee  new  methods  of  making  half-tone  blocks,  all  hailing  from 
■Copenhagen,  are  at  present  seeking  a  market  in  London.  The  first 
is  a  secret  process  for  turning  out  bright  coarse-screen  blocks  for 
newspapers  quickly.  The  examples  shown  and  the  speed  claimed, 
however,  in  no  respect  surpass  what  is  commonly  done  here  already. 
The  second  process  is  for  the  production  of  newspaper  blocks,  which 
are  said  to  have  more  contrast  than  the  ordinary  block,  the  effect 
being  the  same,  apparently,  as  was  arrived  at  by  meajis  of  the 
■  discarded  four-line  screen.  The  reproduction  is  split  up  into  both 
large  and  small  dots  :  in  the  high-lights  the  small  dots  get  etched 
away,  thus  enhancing  brightness,  while  in  the  shadows  they  do  not, 
but  help  to  retain  the  detail.  The  drawback  to  all  such  blocks 
is  that  the  screen  is  very  visible ;  in  fact,  the  reproduction  always 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  from  a  half-tone  print  as  original, 
and,  seeing  the  violent  prejudice  there  is  against  the  screen  even 
when  it  is  imperceptible,  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  mak^jit  more 
■obvious.  The  third  method  is  one  by  which  lettering  is  reproduced 
on  a  patterned  background,  so  that  it  appears  to  stand  out  in  i-elief. 
This  is  done  by  making  ordinary  negatives  and  positives  of  the 
lettering  and  of  the  background,  and  then  shifting  these  in  relation 
to  one  another  (or  a  piece  of  glass  may  be  placed  between  them),  so 
that  various  effects  of  relief  are  got  when  the  register  is  imper- 
fect. When  the  desired  effect  is  attained,  the  screen-negative  is 
made.  The  results,  which  are  practically  only  suitable  for  adver- 
tisements, labels,  etc.,  are  often  sufficiently  .striking,  but  they  are 
seldom  pleasing,  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  fastidious  adver- 
tiser using  them. 

Improved    Printing    of    Ne^vspaper    Halftones. 

The  ilerten's  newspaper  photogravure  is  evidently  stimulating 
some  newspaper  producers  to  get  better  results  out  of  the  ordinary 
relief  half-tone.  We  have  recently  seen  some  pictures  in  the 
"Central  Anzeiger,"  of  Magdeburg,  which  at  first  sight  looked  like 
Merten's  prints,  as  they  were  fine  screen,  and  printed  in  a  colour 
different  from  that  of  the  text  of  the  paper.  But  we  were  told 
that  they  were  from  relief  blocks,  either  originals  or  electros  being 
used,  and  printed  separately  from  the  text,  either  on  a  machine 
coupled  up  to  the  text  rotary,  or  on  an  attachment  to  it  that 
enables  separate  inking  and  impression  to  be  availed  of  for  the 
illustrations.  The  idea  is  not  new,  as,  of  course,  it  is  the  same 
principle  that  is  used  on  all  multi-colour  rotaries,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  its  use  before  to  secure  fine  results  in  ordinary  monochrome 
iUnstration  in  the  daily  newspaper.  The  firm  of  Koenig  and  Bauer, 
of  Wtirzburg,  have  secured  the  concession  for  the  introduction  of 
the  new  system  to  newspaper  proprietors. 


The  PBorEssios.\L  Ph-otogr.u'hers'  Association. — The  following 
members  have  been  duly  nominated  to  serve  as  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year  : — President  :  F.  P.  Moffatt,  F.R.P.S. 
(Edinburgh).  Members  of  committee. — London :  H.  Gordon  Chase. 
Alexander  Corbett,  C.  F.  Dickinson,  Alfred  Ellis,  H.  Herbert  Fry, 
W.  E.  Gray,  F.R.P.S.,  George  Hana,  E.  O.  Hoppe,  Lang  Sims,  C.  H. 
Skillman,  R.  X.  Speaight,  D.  Knights  Whittome ;  Country :  T. 
Birtles  (Warrington),  H.  A.  Chapman,  J.P.  (Swansea),  H.  J.  Comley 
(Stroud),  W.  H.  Hawkings  (Plymouth),  W.  Illingworth  (Northamp- 
ttwi),  N.  S.  Kay  (Manchester),  Percy  Lankeeter  (Tunbridge  Wells), 
li.  R.  Protheroe  (Bristol),  R.  W.  Robinson  (Redhill),  H.  C.  Spink 
(Brighton),  T.  C.  Turner  (Hull),  B.  J.  Whitlock  (Birmingham). 
Hon.  Secretary:  Alexander' Mackie. 


€xl)ibltion$* 


THE  NORTHERN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
Liv>:bpooi.,  1911. 
The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  made  a  highly 
successful  opening  on  Friday  last.  Once  more,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Arts  and  Exhibitions  Sub-Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation,  some  of  the  magnificent  rooms  of  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  were  placed  at  the  i>hotographers'  disposal,  and,  under 
the  pi^idency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Redesdale.  opened  the  exhibition.  The  first  of  a  nightly  series 
of  lectures,  which  by  good  chance  we  were  able  to  hear,  was 
delivered  on  Saturday  evening  by  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Saxby,  upon  ■'  The 
Wonders  of  Light."  By  the  help  of  costly  and  unique  apparatus 
the  lecturer  threw  upon  the  screen  the  most  entertaining  demon- 
strations of  his  lucid  and  popular  explanations  of  colour  phenomena. 
The  audience  was  stirred  to  enthusiasm. 

The  "  Northern  "  catalogue  is,  as  usual,  a  fine  production,  well 
worth  preserving,  but  its  opening  jiaragraph  will  probably  astonish 
a  good  many,  even  as  the  appearance  of  a  little  blue  label  upon 
some  of  the  pictures  has  already  astonished  the  visitors  to  the 
galleries.  The  paragraph,  which  is  entitled  "  Judges'  Note," 
i.uns:_"The  committee  regret  that  the  judges  could  not  select 
pictures  of  sufficient  merit  to  fill  more  than  a  part  of  our  wall  space ; 
but  as  the  selection  was  announced  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges,  we  were  glad  of  their  suggestion  that  the  pictures 
they  selected  should  be  marked  with  a  blue  label,  and  that  the 
committee  should  fill  up  the  remaining  wall  space  with  their  own 
selections  from  the  rest  of  the  prints  sent  in."  It  ij,  therefore,  not 
a  judges'  note,  but  a  committee's  note,  and  we  think  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  occasioned  it  may  give  rise  to  much 
discussion,  not  to  say  vexation  of  spirit,  in  future  cases,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  stand  as  a  precedent.  The  judges,  we  should  state, 
were  Messrs.  Fredk.  H.  Evans  and  Furley  Lewis,  and  two  more 
sincere  and  well-meaning  authorities  could  not  be  found,  but  it  is 
a  question  of  art  ethics  as  to  whether  exhibitiuii  judges  should  take 
with  them  their  own  previously  formed  standard,  or  whether  they 
should  derive  their  standard  from  the  average  merit  of  the  mass 
of  works  submitted  to  them.  In  the  present  instance  we  have 
a  number  of  works  bearing  blue  dots,  and  these  act  upon  the  spec- 
tator's mind  as  a  gratuitous  bias  or  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
prints  thus  distinguished.  Awards,  in  principle,  are  bad  enough, 
but  a  further  wholesale  peppering  of  invidious  distinctions  is,  in 
our  view,  unhappy,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  committee,  of 
course,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  fill  up  the  empty 
space  left  by  a  too  restricted  selection  of  the  judges.  The  result 
is,  therefore,  that  the  exhibition  is  only  partly  a  judges'  selection. 
But  a  further  complication  arises,  by  reason  of  a  large  number  of 
works  having  been  entered  as  not  for  competition,  and  these,  obvi- 
ously, could  not  be  passed  in  judgment  before  the  judges.  Hence 
very  many  of  the  most  important  and  excellent  pictures  are  without 
the  blue  label  distinction,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
very   kind   to   meet   with  the   judges'    commendation. 

In  these  rather  distressing  circumstances  of  conflicting  selections 
we  can  only,  on  our  own  part,  make  a  selection  of  our  own.  Natur- 
ally, it  will  not  coincide  exactly  with  any  other,  but  it  will  lie  an 
honest  statement  of  conviction,  and,  as  such,  interesting,  perhaps. 

We  are  first  attracted  by  two  important  bromoils,  by  W.  C.  S. 
Ferguson,  "Dumbarton  Rock"  (6)  and  "The  Rocks"  (12).  These 
are  a  pair  in  general  treatment,  and  both  have  rare  qualities  of 
light.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  better.  It  gains  great  dignity  and 
strength  by  a  large  bold  mass  of  dark  rock  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. Next,  we  are  arrested  by  the  stern  of  a  boat,  upon  which 
three  men  are  at  work  whilst  sii5i>ended  on  a  board  over  the  water. 
This  is  by  Bertram  Cox,  and  is  called  "  Brothers  of  the  Brush  " 
(20).  Its  'charm  lies  in  ite  design  and  the  play  of  light  upon  the 
figures.  By  the  same  worker  is  "The  Bure  at  Belaugh "  (29),  a 
much  more  traditional  style  of  thing  in  landscape,  but  excellently 
in  keeping  and  full  of  light.  "  The  Old  Mill "  (42).  by  C.  F. 
Inston,  has  a  highly  romantic  mood.  The  building  itself  and  the 
evening  gloom  that  envelops  it  constitute  its  best  parts.  Perhaps 
a  little  more  top  light  on  the  foreground  wonld  have  relieved  the 
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ather  solid  left-hand  comer.  Another  print  by  B.  Cox,  "  In  a 
iorfolk  \'iUlcy "  (40),  sutlers  from  too  long  and  munotonoui  a 
foreground,  but  the  upper  half  is  finely  treated.  A  capital  «ky 
over  a  broad,  low-lying  landscape,  called  "  Old  Dugort  "  (54),  sent 
by  F.  H.  Taylor,  is  much  to  hia  credit ;  and  the  richer,  but  no  less 
•nder,  bromoil  by  Louis  Dick,  called  "  .\uld  Stirling  Rrig  "  (70), 
khould  find  many  admirers.  It  is  an  object  lesson  in  the  manage- 
nent  of  strong  foreground  objects  for  the  setting  off  of  an  important 
eature  in  the  middle  distance.  Two  little  Dutch  girls,  by  A.  Keith 
iDannatt,  called  "  Evening  on  the  Dunes  "  (71),  has  excellent  quality, 
pair  of  works  by  Mrs.  Barton,  both  having  good  material,  and 
one,  "Sweet  Highland  Mary"  (87),  a  charming  design  also,  are, 
nevertheless,  much  handicapped  by  a  tapestry-like  flatness,  which 
we  think  does  not  suit  them.  The  former,  "  The  First  Communion  " 
'(73),  entirely  lacks  effect,  though  the  little  maid  is  very  sweet  in 
her  air  and  pose.  There  is  also  excellent  material  in  J.  VV.  PuUon's 
"  Whitby  Abbey  "  (102).  The  water  is  delightful,  but  the  abbey 
jind  the  sky  are  both  in  want  of  some  treatment  or  other  that  would 
"  pull  them  together,"  as  the  saying  goes.  An  old  German,  smoking 
and  drinking  in  a  mediseval  interior,  is  sent  by  Jas.  Shaw,  who 
calls  it  "The  Dinner  Hour"  (108).  Direct  and  reflected  light  are 
its  real  theme,  and  make  it  a  delightful  subject.  C.  F.  Stuart's 
"Across  the  Moor"  (107)  gives,  as  usual,  a  good  open-air  effect. 
We  must  also  mention  C.  U.  Blakeman's  "  Intent "  (106) — a  girl 
looking  out  of  a  curtained  window — as  a  nice  example  of  lighting 
well  managed.  "The  Reaper"  (118),  by  T.  Murray  Shaw,  is  also 
true  and  very  pleasing.  Miss  Edith  L.  Willis  sends  "The  Water- 
fall "  (120),  which  is  a  fine  piece  of  treatment,  upon  which  she  may 
be  highly  complimented.  A  capital  portrait  of  "  A.  H.  Blake, 
Esq.,  M.A."  (136),  comes  from  Alfred  and  Marie  Bracewell,  who 
have  done  even  better  still  in  the  quite  captivating  "  Portrait  of 
Miss  Pauline  Bracewell  "  (140).  One  of  the  most  tender  nocturnes 
in  the  galleries  is  "  Broadstaiis  at  Night  "  (139),  by  Gideon  Clark. 
It  has  only  one  defect,  namely,  the  unwarrantable  darkening  oi 
all  the  right  edge  of  the  print;  the  gradated  light  in  the  sky  points 
to  the  sun  having  set  behind  Bleak  House,  which  is  a  trifle  of  topo- 
graphical falsity.  A  youngster  who  puts  his  tongue  out  whilst  at 
work  on  a  toy  boat  is  the  subject  of  a  happy  shot  by  Douglas 
Campbell,  called  ''  The  Boat  Builder  "  (138),  and  a  little  nude,  which 
Jas.  Shaw  names  "A  Water  Nymph"  (144).  shows  pretty  lighting. 
Reginald  Craigie's  "  Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford, K.T.,  F.R.S.,  etc."  (162),  fills  its  space  beautifully,  and  is 
in  all  ways  well  treated,  except  in  the  matter  of  a  shininess  of 
the  skin,  where  the  high-lights  "jump."  "Dorothy"  (176)  is  a 
pleasing  portrait  of  a  girl  in  a  sun  bonnet,  by  A.  M.  Poole.  In 
^'The  Sandblast"  (179)  we  have  an  excellently  composed  little  view 
of  sand  dunes,  with  a  sky  absolutely  first  rate  in  its  tones,  and 
its  general  harmony  with  the  rest.  This  is  by  J.  MacSymon. 
"Grapes"  (182),  by  E.  Seymour,  is  a  still-life  group  that  includes 
apples,  and  both  the  fruits  and  the  glass  bowl  they  lie  in  are  cleverly 
managed  as  to  textures.  The  steps  and  columns  of  a  building,  where 
a  stone  lion  rests  upon  a  plinth,  form  the  subject  of  what  ought 
"to  have  been  a  more  imposing  thing  than  it  is.  The  title  is  "The 
Monarch  of  the  Night "  (185).  E.  F.  H.  Crouch  might  have  given 
it  more  mystery  and  a  more  interesting  sky.  The  same  criticism 
applies  to  the  piece  called  "Twilight"  (197),  by  K.  C.  Goodyear. 
It  is  not  rich  enough  in  effect,  and  what  should  be  mystery  is  very 
much  an  ashy  sort  of  emptiness,  but  it  has  the  makings  of  an 
«xcellent  picture.  There  is  much  that  is  promising,  too,  in  Basil 
"Schta's  "  Guildford  "  (207),  which  just  misses  success  in  its  present 
print.  A  vigorous  head  study,  called  "  The  Ballad  Singer  "  (206), 
shows  rather  a  new  vein  in  subject  matter  for  Mrs.  Barton.  We 
•commend  S.  D.  Middleton's  "  On  the  (iround.  White  Snow  ;  and 
in  the  Air,  Silence  "  (245),  and  also  C.  Thurstan  Holland's  "Alpine 
Study "  (270).  Dennis  W.  Moss  shows  a  print  called  "  Even- 
ing (273),  that  likewise  wins  our  approval,  which  is  shared 
by  Bertram  Cox's  "  To  the  Sea  "  (290),  a  bromoil  print  of  much 
feeling. 

In  a  separate  room  there  are  a  mass  of  works  of  ^eat  merit,  sent 
by  invitation  from  the  newly  formed  London  Secession.  We  have 
treated  of  them  before,  when  reviewing  the  London  Salon.  They 
are  as  charming  as  ever  when  seen  in  new  surroundings  and  after 
many  months.  Space  forbids  particular  reference  to  them,  nor  do 
we  think  it  desirable  to   let  this  review  degenerate  into  a  mere 


catalogue.  Our  object  is  to  point  out  U>  readers  the  salient  point* 
of  works  that  are  new,  and  more  especially  those  that  are  indigenous 
to  Liveri)ool  or  Manchester.  VV'e,  therefore,  pass  over  many 
examples  of  great  skill  and  beauty  which  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  exhibition,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  dealt  with 
already.  Xos.  296  to  342  are  largely  Ixtndon  Salon  pictures,  many 
of  them  now  well  known.  They  are,  of  course,  without  the  order 
of  merit  of  the  blue  label.  The  Coburns  were  exhibited  at  the 
Ooupil  Gallery,  the  Cockses  at  the  Camera  Club,  and  the  White- 
heads at  the  H.P.S.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  one  or  two  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  for  example,  J.  Dudley 
Johnston's  "  Bridge "  (301),  which  is  dark  beyond  occasion,  but 
a  fine  rich  print  of  a  little  arch  over  a  shaded  stream.  Likewise 
M.  Arbuthnot's  "Sunshine  in  the  House"  (321),  a  child  and 
doll  in  a  sunny  corner,  seems  to  us  to  !«  new,  as  well  as  his 
"  Furley  Lewis,  Esq."  (331),  nursing  his  dog  Terence.  Mr.  Lewis's 
eye-pupils  are  "  beady,"  and  suggest  retouching,  and,  by  con- 
trast, the  modelling  immediately  near  lacks  gharpnees.  In  other 
respects  this  is  a  capital  and   fully  characteristic  likeness. 

The  forbidding  aspect  of  "The  Restless  Sea"  (365)  is  feelingly 
caught  in  a  skilful  oil  print  by  J.  H.  Anderson.  Smoke  and  the 
reflections  of  masts  have  made  an  effective  subject  in  John  Currie's 
"  Fishing  Boats  in  Harbour"  (362).  In  "  Adrienne  "  (366)  we  have 
a  fine  type  of  girl's  head  by  Thos'.  Petty.  J.  MacSymon  shows  how 
the  most  delicate  gradations  of  a  short  scale  of  tones  may  make  a 
beautiful  effect  in  his  "  Chill  November  "  (373),  a  foggy  landscape, 
with  a  few  horses  snorting  out  their  steaming  breath.  Near  it  hangs 
another  modest  but  good  piece  of  work,  called  "  An  Upland  House  " 
(374),  by  H.  A.  Crawford.  It  has  only  an  inch  of  sky,  but  that 
is  of  the  right  quality.  Dr.  Evershed's  beautiful  "  St.  Paul's — 
.June  "  (381),  seen  from  across  the  river,  and  with  piles  in  the  fore- 
ground, will  undoubtedly  enhance  his  reputation,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  J.  B.  Portway's  efforts.  His  "  Shambles "  (384) 
is  perhaps  the  nicest  of  many  versions  here  of  that  much  favoured 
street.  A  fine  queenly  pose  distinguishes  H.  Mills's  capital  "  Lina  " 
(425),  and  the  selection  of  J.  McKissiick's  "  Edinburgh  Castle  " 
(433)  is  also  noteworthy.  Better  still  is  his  "Scarborough"  (442), 
where  a  large  steamer  funnel  has  an  important  place  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  scene  is  one  of  bustle,  veiled  in  the  mystery  of" 
steam,  and  its  tones  are  charming.  "As  Daylight  Dies"  (437) 
is  a  beautiful  bromoil  by  C.  F.  Inston,  having  all  his  usual  charm 
and  something  of  his  usual  suppression  of  brightness. 

A  well  composed  view  of  a  Romanesque  church,  finely  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  with  a  good  sky,  comes  from  C.  J.  Bryden,  and 
is  called  "  The  Church  on  the  Hill  "  (454).  Another  church,  of 
Moorish  architecture,  is  the  subject  of  a  small  but  richly  pigmented 
bromoil,  called  "  Across  the  Aisle  "  (465).  by  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  who 
has  other  works  here  of  much  interest.  We  must  allude,  too,  to  the 
capital  series  of  portraits  by  John  Smith  of  local  celebrities.  They 
all  have  clean  tones  and  good  modelling.  Thos.  Wright  shows  a 
very  pleasant  harmony  in  greys  of  a  snow  scene,  where  a  black  and 
a  grey  horse  stand  together  in  "Sympathy"  (497).  Their  forms 
culminate  the  contrast  of  tones  in  the  print.  Two  more  snow  scenes 
of  excellent  quality  hang  near,  by  Miss  Gladys  Openshaw.  The 
better  is  called  "  Workers  in  the  Snow  "  (505).  and  shows  a  pleasing 
subject  of  a  shady  lane,  in  the  depths  of  which  two  dark  little 
figures  are  placed  with  good  effect. 

The  exhibition  gains  very  considerably  by  a  consignment  of 
foreign  work  of  unusually  high  merit.  We  can  but  refer  to  one 
or  two  of  the  very  best.  One  is  a  magnificent  "  Portrait  of  a 
Lady"  (516),  the  bust  at  front  view,  but  the  face  in  profile,  with 
a  charming  poise  of  the  head.  ITiis  is  by  Olga  Mate,  who 
gives,  with  a  rare  sense  of  tone,  the  juxtaposition  of  white  lacy 
drapery  against  the  flesh.  There  is  also  a  "  Portrait  k  la  Van  Dyck  " 
(527),  by  E.  Gaidusdek,  of  a  little  maiden  in  the  costume  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I. ;  another,  '  Mrs.  Goldin  "  (536),  by  the  same, 
where  the  profile  figure  is  in  a  soft  tone  against  a  background  of 
gleaming  quality;  and  still  another,  called  "  Portrait  h  la  Robbia" 
(544),  of  a  charming  mother  and  child  in  an  oval. 

As  to  the  coloured  prints,  we  are  still  in  a  position  of  patient 
waiting  for  something  good.  Nothing  here  really  justifies  the 
section,  since  nothing  surpasses  the  results  already  arrived  at  in 
former  shows.  The  nearest  approach  to  pictorial  effectiveneM 
in  the  latest  examples  is  "  Sunlight  and  Shadow  '"  (596),  by  Geo. 
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Hiddeiley,  a  coloured  gum  print,  which  is,  nevertheless,  far  beneath 
the  standard  of  the  Hofmeister  results  of  years  back. 

A  fairly  full  and  very  interesting  natural  history  and  scientific 
section  occupies  Room  5,  amongst  which  is  a  selection  of  C.  Thurstan 
Holland's  imposing  Alpine  scenes. 

The  lantern  slides  are  very  numerous  and  very  effectively  shown, 
whilst  the  Autochromes  are  ingeniously  arranged  in  a  square  forma- 
tion of  screens,  so  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room  that  visitors 
can  pass  round  the  gangway  left  between  it  and  the  walls.  This 
passage  is,  of  course,  roofed  in,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  square 
is  open  to  the  skylight  of  the  room.  Thus,  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night,  ample  light  is  available.  The  show  includes  many  excel- 
lent examples,  not  the  least  good  of  which  are  those  by  H.  Essen- 
high  Corke.  A  selection  of  bright,  if  rather  hard,  plates  comes 
also  from  the  makers,  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Co.  In  the  first  room 
stereoscopes  are  set  up  with  slides  by  Miss  Hilda  Stevenson  and 
T.  D.  Mason. 

Tbade    Section'. 

Room  4  is  devoted  to  trade  exhibitions,  and  its  leading  features 
are  the  two  well-designed,  well-made,  and  tasteful  stands  of  Messrs. 
Wellington  and  Ward,  and  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons,  London. 
The  former  takes  the  shape  of  a  screened  space  or  apartment,  which 
the  public  can  enter,  and  it  leaves  margin  enough  each  side  to 
form  two  alcoves  between  the  walls  of  the  room.  In  these,  as 
well  as  in  the  central  space,  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward  show- 
prints  and  enlargements  made  at  their  own  works.  They  have  also 
fitted  up  a  dark-room,  large  enough  to  admit  the  demonstrator,  and 


any  inquiring  customer  who  may  be  a  prey  to  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  sulphide  toning  or  other  photographic  processes.  The  design 
and  construction  of  this  stall  reflects  credit  \i\x>n  the  firm,  as  being 
entirely  the  output  of  their  own  works.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons 
are  also  busy  demonstrating  various  processes  in  their  handsome 
stall,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  their  "Azol"  developer,  and  their 
"  Scaloids."  They  are  distributing,  gratis,  a  convenient  little  card 
bearing  a  complete  scale  or  table  of  times  for  stand,  tank,  and 
dish  development  by  "Azol."  This  stand  is  made  attractive  by 
an  illuminated  sign  advertising  the  flash  p>owders,  specially  prepared 
for  cither  the  rapid  needs  of  the  press,  or  the  more  amenable  require- 
ments of  the  amateur.  There  is  also  a  bowl  upon  a  pedestal,  already 
dubbed  "  the  font  "  by  the  admiring  Liverpudlians,  which  contains 
fabulous  wealth  in  the  shape  of  gold  chloride  crystals,  illuminated 
by  electric  lamps. 

Messrs.  Evans,  Sons,  Lescher,  and  Webb,  Ltd.,  content  them- 
selves with  a  central  stand,  cont^aining,  under  glass,  a  special  exhibit 
of  "  Hanover "  cameras,  fitted  with  Cooke  lenses,  the  "  Barts " 
cameras,  and  other  apparatus  and  materials.  The  stall  is  un- 
attended, but  distributing  boxes  for  "  help-yourself  "  pamphlet*  and 
an  "  mqmry  box "  will  possibly  keep  the  firm  in  touch  with  the 
visitors.  The  "Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News" 
occupies  a  table  spread  with  the  literature  published  under  its 
auspices  Upon  the  walls  of  the  room  the  Autotype  Company  dis- 
play a  dozen  carbon  enlargements.  Messrs.  Gevaert,  Ltd  show 
SmaUer  work,  but  many  more  examples,  including  prints  from  nega- 


tives by  the  leading  Enghsh  and  foreign  works,  Diihrkoop  among, 
them.  This  display  and  that  of  Ilford,  Ltd.,  are  certainly  very 
attractive  advertisements,  the  latter  showing  some  radiographs- 
amongst  the  much  more  seductive  figure  studies  upon  the 
"  Hyptona "  paper,  the  tones  of  which  show  here  to  undoubted, 
advantage.  A  few  enlargements  are  also  exhibited  by  Otto  Looser, 
of  155,   Dake  Street,  Liverpool. 

In  Room  5  ilessrs.  Andre  and  Sleigh,  of  Bushey,  display  three- 
colour  reproduction  and  half-tone  black  and  white  blocks.  Examples 
of  colour  prints  in  various  stages  will  no  doubt  interest  the  public, 
and  a  set  of  illustration  proofs  to  Mr.  Essenhigh  Corke's  book  on. 
flowers  will  bring  credit  to  all  concerned,  including  Messrs.  Cassell's, 
Ltd.,  the  publishers. 

We  understand  that  the  success  of  this  exhibition  has,  in  these- 
first  few  days,  already  far  surpassed  that  of  four  years  since.  The 
closing  day  is  March  18. 


Patent  Deu)$* 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in- 

"  Photo- Mechanical  Notes. " 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between- 

February  20  to  25:  — 

Cameras. — No.  4,250.  Attachment  for  cameras.  Alfred  Edward' 
Swoyer. 

Daylight  Development.— No.  4,582.  Daylight  tank  for  the  de- 
velopment of  photographic  films  and  plates.  Hugh  William, 
Wilson. 

Lenses. — No.  4,714.  Photographic  lenses.  Conrad  Beck  and  Horace 
Courthope  Beck. 

1'ro.jfx:-tion'  Lantern.— No.  4,231.  Automatic  projecting  lantern. 
J.  Lizars  and  Joe  Quigley. 

CINEMAT0GR.4.PHS. — No.  4,396.  S,vnchronising  devices  for  cinemato- 
graph apparatus.    Charles  Galloway  and  Ralph  Ainsworth  Holden. 

CixFji.\TOGR.\PHS. — No.  4,514.  Means  for  preventing  the  combustion 
of  the  films  in  cinematograph  and  other  similar  appliances.  James 
Ernest  Tatham. 

CiNEMATOGR.iPHS. — No.  4,643.  Cinematograph  apparatus.  Arthur 
Hibbert  Diggle. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  tht 
Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  date  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

Developing  Cinematograph  Film,. — No.  11,335,  1910  (May  13,. 
1910).  The  invention  consists  of  apparatus  (for  developing  films^ 
consisting  of  a  tray  or  lifter  having  vertical  pins  so  arranged  that 
the  film  can  be  wound  edge  uppermost  upon  the  pins  and  held-! 
when  so  wound,  the  lifter  being  used  with  a  developing  tray. 
The  tray  or  lifter  is  preferably  square,  and  with  a  pierced  bottom. 
On  the  inside  of  the  tray  is  a  number  of  pins  in  such  a  position- 
that  the  strip  carrying  the  film  can  be  wound  around  the  pins  with- 
the  back  or  non-sensitive  side  next  to  them  and  edge  uppermost 
in  the  tray,  the  pins  being  sufficiently  far  apart  to  enable  the 
strip  to  be  conveniently  placed  around  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  strip  is  sufficiently  close  to  itself 
in  the  coils  or  windings  to  enable  a  very  long  length  of  it  to  be 
arranged  in  a  small  space.  Any  suitable  means  may  be  employed 
for  holding  the  ends  of  the  strip  taut,  but  by  preference  two  or 
more  of  the  pins  are  made  with  small  hook-like  projections  which 
are  in  such  position  on  the  pins  as  to  be  capable  of  being  easily 
placed  into  the  usual  slots  or  holes  which  are  made  along  the 
strip.  William  Kennedy-Laurie  Dickson,  4,  Denman  Street^' 
Piccadilly  Circus,  London,  W'. 

Daylight  Development  of  Pl.\tes.— No.  15,795-,  1910  (July  1,  1910). 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  box  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a  central  partition,  one  compartment  serving  as  a  developing- 
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tank,  and  the  second  as  a  fixing  tank.  At  the  developing  end  of 
the  box  a  plate  magazine  is  provided  which  receives  the  plates 
from  the  camera  by  means  of  a  light-tight  bag.  This  magazine 
is  hinged  immediately  below  a  slot  in  the  box,  and,  when  ready 
for  loading,  hangs  down,  leaving  the  open  end  exposed.  After 
the  plates  have  been  transferred  the  magazine  is  turned  up  and 
secured  with  the  open  end  over  the  tank  slot.  A  slide  at  the 
bottom  of  the  magazine  provided  with  a  convenient  handle  remove* 
the  plates  one  by  one  into  the  tank.  The  developing  tank  is  pro- 
vided with  a  cubical  plate  holder  pivoted  centrally  and  turned  by 
means  of  a  small  folding  handle.  Each  side  of  this  holder  is 
provided  with  small  side  clipping  rollers  and  end  stops  which 
receive  the  plates  as  they  are  slid  on  to  the  top  face.  The  plate 
holder  is  turned  to  bring  successive  plates  into  the  liquid  in  the 
tank,  and  a  ruby  glass  cover  enables  the  plates  to  be  watched  as 
they  are  brought  to  the  top  side. 

To  remove  the  plates  one  by  one  into  the  fixing  tank  the  upper 
part  of  the  partition  consists  of  a  pivoted  plate  which  can  be 
turned  from  outside.  When  turned  to  a  suitable  angle  the  edge 
engages  under  the  top  photographic  plate  as  the  cubical  carrier 
is  turned,  raising  it  from  the  clips  and  causing  it  to  slide  down 
the  sloping  face  on  to  a  plate  rack  in  the  fixing  tank.  Successive 
plates  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  pivoted  partition.  The 
plate  rack  can  be  removed  by  handles  at  the  side  from  the  fixing 
tank  when  the  plates  are  ready,  the  fixing  tank  having  a  sliding 
cover  permitting  of  access.  Herbert  John  Hodgson,  27,  Cranbrook 
Street,  Cathays,  Cardiff. 
Camera  Cases.— Xo.  13,734,  1910  (June  7,  1910).  According  to  the 
present  invention  a  spare  spool  pocket  open  at  one  end  is  provided 
which  is  separate  from  the  camera  case  and  is  removable  bodily 
therefrom.  This  pocket  is  retained  in  the  case  by  the  strap  or 
sling  used  for  carrying  the  case.  The  strap  is  threaded  through 
slots  formed  in  the  camera  case  and  in  the  pocket.  A  hinged 
door  or  flap  is  provided  in  the  side  of  the  case,  opposite  the  open 
end  of  the  spool  pocket,  to  admit  of  introducing  and  withdrawing 
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the  spare  spool.  This  door  is  held  in  its  closed  position  by  means 
of  the  carrying  strap  or  sling  which  is  drawn  tightly  over  the 
door  when  the  case  is  being  carried.  A  single  strap  thus  su£Bces 
for  carrying  the  case,  and  for  closing  the  hinged  door  or  flap 
covering  the  pocket  aperture. 

The  spool  pocket  is  preferably  provided  with  a  spring-pressed 
false  bottom,  arranged  to  thrust  one  end  of  the  spool  contained  an 
the  pocket  a  short  distance  out  from  the  latter  when  the  lid  is 
open  80  that  it  can  be  readily  grasped  for  removal. 


As  shown  in  the  drawing,  a  i«  a  camera  case,  oim  o(  the  side 
walls  of  which  is  provided  with  a  hinged  door  b.  Within  the  caM 
(at  the  bottom)  is  a  spool  |x>cket  c  which  is  separate  from  the 
case  and  can  be  inserted  and  removed  through  the  door  b.  A 
strap  or  sling  /  used  for  carrying  the  ca»e  is  threaded  through 
slots  r,  e  in  thd  bottom  of  the  case,  And  corresponding  slots  d, 
(I  in  the  spool  pocket  c,  and  is  passed  outside  the  case  a  over  the 
hinged  door  b.  This  strap  thus  serves  to  hold  the  spool  pocket  in 
place  and  to  keep  the  door  b  shut. 

The  spool  pocket  is  furnished  with  a  false  bottom  or  end  g  thrust 
outwardly  by  a  spring  h,  or  this  spring  may  be  employed  alone, 
so  that  when  the  hinged  door  b  is  opened  the  spool  in  the  pocket, 
will  be  partially  ejected  by  the  spring,  and  then  can  be  readily 
grasped  by  the  hand-  for  removal.  William  Edward  Colston 
Dickason,  Eversley,  Second  Avenue,  Hendon,  Middlesex,  and 
Howard  Wall,  Ltd.,  of  4  and  5,  Love  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Daylight  Lantebn  Sorebn.— No.  15,661,  1910  (June  28,  1910). 
The  claim  is  for  a  screen,  consisting  of  a  transparent  plate,  made 
in  one  piece  or  composite,  with  surface  roughened  by  concave  or 
convex  lenticular  granulation,  and  covered  with  a  thin  metallic  or 
othar  translucent  coating,  adapted  to  scatter  light  on  both  sides 
of  the  screen  so  that  pictures  can  be  seen  either  by  reflected  or 
by  transmitted  light. 

The  screen  thus  comprises  two  elements — on  the  one  hand,  a 
transparent  plate  of  suitable  shape ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  special 
treatment  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  whereby  the  same  acquires 
a  translucent  coating.  The  plate  may  consist  of  one  piece,  or  be 
composite.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  roughened  by  means  of 
concave  or  convex  lenticular  graining,  or  in  other  manner,  and  is 
covered  with  an  extremely  thin  metallic  or  other  coating,  so  that 
when  used  as  a  screen  it  both  transmits  and  reflects  scattered  light, 
and~thus  exhibits  an  image  which  is,  except  in  brilliant  sunlight, 
visible  on  both  sides  of  the  screen.  Only  the  image  due  to  trans- 
mitted rays  is  visible  in  sunlight. 

It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  invention  that  the  screen  is 
both  translucent  and  dark— i.e.,  has  a  dark-cok)ured  coating. 
Non-translucent  screens  with  meshes  of  diamond  or  other  shape 
have  heretofore  been  proposed  for  reflecting  images  by  daylight, 
and  also  screens  matted,  etched,  lined,  etc.,  on  one  side  and  pro- 
vided on  the  other  with  a  reflecting  layer.  These  screens  are  only 
suitable  for  reflection,  whereas  the  improved  screen  also  shows 
images  visible  on  the  side  opposite  the  side  exposed  to  the  luminous 
object.    Oswald  Buchner  and  Hans  Buol,  13,  Kuttelgasse,  Zurich. 

The  following   complete   specifications,   etc.,   are  open  to   public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901 :  — 
D.VRK-SuDE  Indicators.— No.   1,423.     Indicators  for   photographic 

slides  or  containers  for  sensitised  plates  or  films.     Kunze. 
Photographic   Stencil   REPRODTJcrioNS.— No.   3,988.     Process    for 

ihe  production  of  photographic  reproductions  on  stencils  of  wire 

netting  or  the  like.    Pindikowsky. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Kodak  Professional  Requisites.— A  new  list  of  240  pages,  and 
linen  bound,  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  57-61, 
Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.G.,  "for  the  use  of  bon&-fide  pro- 
fessional photographers  only."  The  catalogue  describes  and  illus- 
trates in  full  the  many  requisites  for  commercial  photography 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Kodak  and  to  be  inspected  at  their  professional 
showrooms.  These  include  studio  and  other  cameras,  lenses,  tripods, 
retouching  appliances,  mounts,  mounting  machines,  trimmers,  etc., 
backgrounds,  studio  accessories,  enlargers,  and  separate  brass 
fittings  (rackwork,  hinges,  etc.),  for  cameras.  The  list  includes  also 
the  working  formula  for  Kodak  plates  and  papers.  Particularly 
as  regards  mounts  and  backgrounds  very  full  use  is  made  of  illus- 
tration, and  the  photographer  at  a  dUtance  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  from  the  list  the  styles  most  suited  to  his 
requiremenU.  A  valuable  catalogue  of  reference,  which  can  be 
obtained  free  on  application. 

MESiJKS.  HuNTJM,  Im).,  have  removed  to  new  premises  at 
16-18,  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  B.C.,  opposite  the  end  ol 
Poppins  Court.    Their  telephone  number  is  now  Holborn  3684. 
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roeetlngs  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
Friday,  March  10. 

Shotts  Camera  Club.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  ¥.  Slater. 
Craven   Naturalists'    aud   Scieutifio   Association,    Skiptou.    "  Noctona   Gaslight 
Printing."    Thos.  Young. 

Satuedat,  March  11. 

Edinburgh  Photofirraphic  Society.     "  The  Cities  of  India — Ancient  and  Modern.'' 
J,  Bobertou  Christie. 


HoHSAT,  March  13. 


'Photography  and  Focus  ' 


Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society. 

Prize  Slides. 
Cleveland  Camera  Club.   "Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News  "  Prize 

Slides. 
United  Stereoscopic  Society.  I*  Stereoradiography  and  Stereophoto-micrography." 

G.  H.  Eodmau. 
Soutbampton  Camera  Club.    Auction  of  Photographic  Goods. 
Erdington  Photographic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Denny  Institute,  Dumbarton.     "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F.  Slater. 
Southport  Photographic  Society.     *'  Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    A.  Webb. 
Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.    "  In  Birdland."  Stanley  Crook. 

Tuesday,  March  14. 

Boyal  Photographic  Society.    Ordinary  Meeting.     **  The  Theory  of  Section  Shutter 

Blades  and  Iris  Diaphragms."    By  C.  F.  Lan-Davis. 
St.  Helens  Camera  CJub.     "  Kallitype  Paper."    H.  S.  Taylor. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     "Photography  Old  and  New."     F.  J.  Stedman. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    "  The  Thames  Colour  Plate." 
Halifax  Camera  Club.     Yorkshire  Photographic  Union's  Lantern  Slides. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.     "  Simultaneous  Exposure  and  Development."    B. 

Stockdale. 
Keighley  and  District  Photographic  Association.      "The  Making  of  Dry  Plates." 

S.  E.  Bottomley. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    "  Switzerland."    A.  D.  Fort. 
Paisley  Philo.  Institute.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F,  Slater. 
Doncaster  Camera  Club.    "  Noctona  Gaslight  Printing,"    Thos,  Young, 

Wednesday,  March  15. 

Croydon  Camera  Club,     Exhibition  of  pictures  selected  for  the  Club  exhibit  at  the 

Festival  of  Empire  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
South    Suburban    Photographic    Society.      "Interesting  Carvings  in  Wood  and 

Stone."    E.  W.  Andrew. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    Making  of  Slides  by  Members  using  Mr. 

Lovegrove's  Apparatus. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.      "  Photography  of  Children."    H.  Peddar. 
Q.E.B.   Mechanics'  Institution,    Stratford,    Photographic    Section.     "  Criticism 

of  Prints."    H.  W.  Bennett. 
Balham  Camera  Club.     Members'  Night. 

Leek  Photographic  Society.      "  Toning  Printing  Out  Papers."    F,  Bradley. 
Glasgow    and    West    Scotland     Photographic    Association.      Autotype     Carbon 

Demonstration. 
Harthill  Camera  Club.     "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F.  Slater. 
Borough    Polytechnic   Photographic     Society.      "Noctona    Gaslight   Printing." 

A,  W.  Green. 
Ilkeston  Arts  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

Thursday,  March  16. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.    Open  Evening. 

Cleveland  Camera  Club.    "  Art  and  Photography."    Bev.  H.  W.  Dick. 

London  and  Provmcial  Photographic  Association.     "  Platinotype  "    E.  A.  Salt. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.  The  Midland  Photographic  Federation  Port- 
folio. 

Bodley.  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  "  Plaianotyne  " 
W.  E.  Fearnley. 

Camera  Club.     '•  Selection  of  Autochromes."    J.  0.  Warburg. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.  "  My  Trip  to  Venice,  with  Bemarks  on 
Photo  Optical  Equipment."    W.  Hume. 

Glasgow  Eastern  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  "Tramps  Abroad  with  a 
Kodak."    W.  F.  Slater. 


ROYAL     PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 

Mbetino  held  Tuesday,  March  7,  Dr.   C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Relationship  Between  the  Size  of  the  Particle  and  the  Colour  of 
the  Image."  He  referred  to  past  investigations  and  theories  of 
colour  produced  by  finely  divided  particles.  Differences  of  colour 
had  been  attributed  both  to  differences  in  the  size  of  the  particles 
and  in  their  distances  apart.  He  had  carried  out  a  series  of 
experiments  on  new  lines,  the  conclusion  from  which  was  that  the 
colour  due  to  finely  divided  particles  varied  with  the  size  of  the 
particles.  He  used  silver  particles  embedded  in  gelatine-sensitive 
photographic  plates  developed  to  give  a  silver  image.  The  particles 
in  this  image  were  then  enlarged  by  repeated  application  of  the 
mercury  and  ferrous  oxalate  intensifier.  This  gave  a  degree  of 
enlargement  up  to  fifteen  times,  and  allowed  of  particles  too  small 
in  the  first  instance  being  seen  and  measured  in  the  microscope. 
He  used  bromide,  chloride,  chloro-bromide,   and  phosphate  plates 


(obtaining  developed  images),  and  also  phosphate  plates  and  those 
with  gelatino-citro  chloride  emulsion,  for  obtaining  printed-out 
images.  Throughout  it  was  found  that  enlargement  of  the  particles 
by  the  addition  of  mercury  caused  a  change  in  the  colour  effect, 
and  always  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  from  yellow,  through 
orange,  brownish  and  pinkish  colours,  to  grey.  The  lecturer  fully 
described  the  methods  used  in  measuring  the  size  of  the  particle, 
and  projected  on  the  screen  tables  and  diagrams  summarising  his 
results. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  F.  F.  Benwick,  the  chairman, 
and  others  took  part,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer 
for  a  paper  which,  when  it  is  published  in  extenso  in  the  Society's 
"  Journal,"  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  little-known 
subject  of  the  colour  of  photographic  images. 


Balham  C.^mer.^  Club. — A  series  of  lectures  by  ilr.  A.  Kirk- 
land,  entitled  "The  Chemistry  of  Photography:  Simple  explana- 
tions of  what  happens ;  the  why  and  the  wherefore,"  is  about  to 
be  given  at  the  club's  headquarters,  1,  Balham  Grove,  S.W.  The 
first  of  these  lectures  on  "Light:  Its  nature;  the  chemical  changes 
produced  by  light ;  the  photographic  image,  latent  and  visible ;  the 
use  of  screens,  etc,"  will  be  delivered  on  Wednesday.  March  22, 
at  8.30  p.m,,  when  gentlemen  interested  in  photography  are  invited 
to   be  present. 


Commercial  Si  Cegal  Intelligence. 


Rk.\dinc  Photographer's  Failure. — A  first  meeting  of  creditors 
in  the  failure  of  William  Henry  Dee,  photographer,  of  Moorlight, 
Tilehurst,  Berks,  and  lately  carrying  on  business  at  4,  Cross  Street, 
Reading,  was  called  at  Bedford  Row,  W.C,  for  March  2,  but  only 
the  debtor  appeared,  and  his  affairs  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Official  Receiver.  The  statement  of  affairs  showed  fifty-three  un- 
secured creditors  for  £265,  while  the  assets  amounted  to  only  a  few 
pounds  in  the  shape  of  doubtful  book  debts.  In  his  observations  the 
Official  Receiver  states  that  debtor,  who  has  been  adjudged  hank- 
rupt,  commenced  business  at  the  above  address  in  August.  1902, 
with  £130  cash  capital,  and  £120  borrowed  from  his  uncle  and  still 
owing.  This  and  trade  debts  contracted  between  1907  and  1910 
constituted  the  liabilities.  In  September  last  the  landlord  of  the 
business  premises  distrained  for  rent  upon  debtor's  trade  furniture 
and  utensils,  but  the  whole  realised  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  claim 
for  rent  and  costs.  Debtor  subsequently  filed  his  own  petition,  two 
creditors  having  obtained  judgments  against  him.  Debtor  first 
became  aware  he  had  not  sufficient  property  to  pay  his  debts  in  full 
about  June  last,  and  attrihuted  his  failure  to  illness  and  bad  weather. 


NEW  COMPANIES  REGISTERED. 
HoppE,  Ltd. — This  compajiy  was  registered  with  a  capital  of 
£4,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects  ;  To  take  over  the  business  of  photo- 
graphers, photographic  artists,  etc.,  carried  on  by  E.  0.  Hoppe,  at 
8,  Margravine  Gardens,  Baron's  Court,  W.  First  directors,  E.  0. 
Hoppe  and  E.  F,  Griffin  {both  permanent).  Qualification,  £200. 
Remuneration,  £200  per  annum.  Registered  oflSce,  Cranbrook 
Chambers,  Ilford.     Private  company. 


German  Postcard  Tr.^de  Depressed. — According  to  Consular  and 
other  reports,  there  is  considerable  depression  in  the  German  picture 
postcard  trade.  Sales  of  the  most  popular  pictorial  postcards  (writes 
"Morris's  Trade  Journal")  can  only  he  effected  at  extraordinarily 
low  prices,  which  scarcely  leave  any  profit.  The  tremendous  diminu- 
tion in  price  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  considera,ble  advance  of  the 
import  duties  of  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States.  The  last-na,med  country  has  advanced  the  Customs  rate  so 
much  that  the  German  manufactories  work  with  a  profit  only  if  they 
establish  branch  factories  in  the  United  States.  Such  will  be  done 
by  many  German  manufacturers  in  order  to  retain  part  of  their 
American  trade.  The  business  in  novelties  and  picture  albums  has 
diminished,  and  the  prices  have  declined. 
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Deu)$  ana  Dote$« 


A  Mb.  Habbis,"  of  Brighton,  who  haa  sent  an  order  to  the 
Hahfax  Photographic  Co.,  without,  however,  stating  his  full 
address,  is  asked  to  remedy  the  omission. 

Ma.  C.  M.  Gibson-,  since  1902  London  agent  for  Messrs.  Gilmer 
and  Co.,  has  established  himself  as  wholesale  optician  and  photo- 
graphic dealer  at  24,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.G.,  from  which 
address  he  is  supplying  optical  and  photographic  goods  of  all 
descriptions. 

Fire  at  Cardiff.— In  reference  to  our  note  last  week  (page  165) 
Messrs.  The  Metropole  Studios  write  :— The  fire  was  caused  by  the 
fusing  of  an  electric  wire  running  alongside  of  a  gas-pipe.  The 
damage  caused  was  very  little,  and  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
30s.,  and  no  photographs  or  stock  of  any  description  was  damaged. 

The  Twelfth  An.vuai,  Exhibition-  of  the  City  of  London  and 
Cnpplegate  Photographic  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Cripplegate 
Institute,  Golden  Lane,  E.G.,  from  Monday,  March  13,  to  Thursday, 
March  16  (1—10  p.m.).  Admission  sixpence.  Pictorial  photographs 
in  all  processes  will  be  exhibited,  and  in  addition  there  will  he  free 
demonstrations,  exhibits  of  apparatus,  lantern  slides,  colour  photo- 
graphy ;  also  a  musical  programme. 

The  Nature  Photographic  Society.— At  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Nature  Photographic  Society,  held  at  the  Institute  of 
Science,  Leeds,  Mr.  John  J.  Ward,  F.E.S.  (of  Coventry),  was 
elected  president  in  succession  to  Mr.  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S., 
the  well-known  bird  photographer.  The  vice-presidents  for  the 
coming  year  are  Messrs.  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.,  Martin  Duncan, 
F.R.P.S.,  Henry  Irving,  Oliver  G.  Pike,  F.Z.S.,  and  Herbert 
Lazenby. 

The  Raj.\r  Monthly  Competition.— The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Rajar,  Ltd.,  Mobberley,  Cheshire,  for  the  best  print  on  papers  and 
postcards  of  their  manufacture  submitted  for  the  competitions  for 
the  month  of  February  have  been  awarded  as  follows: — Class  1 
(open  competition),  to  Rev.  E.  T.  Clark,  Belvedere,  Teignmouth, 
South  Devon,  for  a  print  on  self-toning  paper  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Young  and  Sons,  Photographic  Stores,  Teignmouth.  Class  2  (for 
those  who  have  never  previously  won  a  prize  in  any  class  of  com- 
petition), to  Miss  Teevan,  65,  Broadmead  Road,  Folkestone,  for  a 
print  on  P.O. P.  paper  purchased  from  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
Haddock,  photographic  dealers,  Church  Street,  Folkestone. 

Berwick  Photographer  and  K.O.S.B.  Tunic. — An  interesting 
case  was  heard  at  Berwick  last  week  when  a  local  photographer, 
Peter  Calder,  was  charged  with  being  in  unlawful  possession  of  a 
tunic  and  cap  of  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers.  The  Chief 
Constable  said  the  defendant  exhibited  in  his  window  photo-cards 
of  girls  wearing  this  tunic  and  cap,  and  added,  "  If  that's  not  bring- 
ing the  King's  uniform  into  contempt  I  don't  know  what  is."  A 
colour-sergeant  of  the  regiment  said  the  tunic  was  sold  to  a  corporal 
at  a  kit  sale.  Before  selling  it  outside  the  regiment  the  tunic  should 
have  been  defaced  and  the  buttons  and  badges  removed.  This  had 
not  been  done.  The  Bench  dismissed  the  case.  The  Chief  Constable 
asked  them  to  state  a  case,  as  the  military  authorities  would  carry 
the  matter  further. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  twenty-third  annual 
exhibition  will  be  opened  by  his  W^orship  the  Mayor  of  Camberwell 
on  Saturday,  March  11,  at  8  p.m.  The  exhibition  is  held  at  the 
South  London  Art  Gallery,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  from  March  11  to 
April  8.  The  exhibits  are  arranged  in  members'  classes  and  open 
dasses.  The  entry  has  been  large  in  both  classes.  In  the  open 
class,  in  addition  to  a  very  representative  entry  from  the  British 
Isles,  exhibits  have  been  sent  from  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Munich, 
Haarlem,  Geneva,  Russia,  and  South  Africa.  Lectures  of  interest 
to  photographers  will  be  given  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days during  the  time  the  exhibition  is  open.  On  Thursday, 
March  16,  the  president  and  committee  desire  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  of  all  London  and  suburban  photographers,  when  Mr.  F.  C. 
Boyes,  chairman  of  the  executive  of  the  Affiliation,  and  president  of   I 


the  Ilford  P.8.,  will  lecture  on  "Pictorial  Photography  of  To-day." 
The  lecture  hall,  which  is  apart  from  the  exhibition  galleriea,  U 
capable  of  seating  a  very  largo  audience.  Enjoying  the  patronage 
and  support  of  the  Camberwell  Borough  Council,  the  Society  is  able 
to  open  its  exhibition  free  of  all  admission  charges,  a  concetsion 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  a  record  number  of  visitor*. 

Thb  Scottish  Federation.— On  Saturday  a  meeting  of  th» 
Council  was  held  in  Perth,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  vice-president,  pre- 
siding over  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  Thomson  intimated  formaUy,  as 
he  did  at  the  A.G.M.,  his  resignation  from  the  Council.  Mr.  Vvm, 
Ellison,  Perthshire,  and  Mr.  James  McKissack,  Queen's  Park, 
were  appointed  councillors.  The  chairman,  as  secretary  of  the  1911 
Salon  Committee,  submitted  a  draft  report  on  the  finances  of  the 
Salon,  showing  a  credit  balance  of  £10 ;  this  was  considered  highly 
satisfactory ;  and  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Council  were  accorded 
to  all  who  had  contributed  to  this  result. 

Mr.  Henry  Douglas,  City  Chambers,  Perth,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  1912  Salon,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Art  Gallery  of 
the  Sandeman  Library,  in  January  or  February.  The  Salon  Com- 
mittee appointed  was  Messrs.  Vaness  C.  Baird,  Wm.  EUison,  and 
Henry  Douglas,  from  the  Council ;  Messrs.  Wm.  Barclay,  J.  Ritchie, 
G.  F.  Bates,  B.Sc,  A.  W.  Brown,  R.  G.  Thomson,  Kinnear,' 
MoCallum,  and  A.  M.  Rodger,  from  Perthshire  Society.  It 
was  agreed,  an  invitation  being  forward  from  the  Glasgow  dis- 
trict, that  the  Federation  excursion  this  year  be  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  June  (June  10),  to  the  Scottish  National  Exliibition 
at  Kelvingrove,  Glasgow,  and  arrangements  were  left  to  the 
Glasgow  district.  It  was  agreed  to  have  a  competition  for  photo- 
graplis  taken  that  day,  and  Mr.  Penman  (Midlothian)  offered  a 
print  of  "The  Incense  of  Labour  "  (the  Macdougald  plaque  printi),  «s 
a  prize. 

Royal  Institution. — The  following  are  the  lecture  arrangements 
at  the  Royal  Institution  after  Easter: — Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  three 
lectures  on  (1)  "Cardinal  Manning";  (2)  "The  Decay  of  Idealism 
in  France,  and  of  Tradition  in  England " ;  (3)  "  The  Institute  of 
Prance."  Professor  Frederick  W.  Mott,  two  lectures  on  "The 
Brain  and  the  Hand " ;  Professor  W,  W.  Watts,  two  lectures 
on  (1)  "  The  Ancient  Volcano  of  Charnwood  Forest  (Leicester- 
shire) "  ;  (2)  "  Charnwood  Forest  and  its  Fossil  I.iandscape  "  ;  Pro- 
fessor R.  W.  Wood,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  three  lectures 
on  "  The  Optical  Properties  of  Metallic  Vapours  "  (illustrated) ;  Dr. 
W.  N.  Shaw,  two  lectures  on  Air  and  the  Flying  Machine,:  (V) 
"  The  Structure  of  the  Atmosphere  and  the  Texture  of  Air  Cur- 
rents"; (2)  "Conditions  of  Safety  for  Floaters  and  Fliers";  Mr. 
T.  Thorne-Baker,  two  lectures  on  (1)  "  Changes  Effected  by  Light "  ; 

(2)  "  Practical  Progress  in  Wireless  Telegraphy "  (illustrated) ; 
Professor  Selwyn  Image,  three  lectures  on  (1)  "  John  Ruskin,  or,  the 
Seer  and  Art";   "William  Morris;   or,  the  Craftsman  and  Art"-; 

(3)  "  WTalter  Pater ;  or,  the  Connoisseur  and  Art "  ;  Mr.  W.  1», 
Pycraft,  two  lectures  on  "Phases  of  Bird  Life:  1,  Flight;  2, 
Migration";  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  two  lectures  on  "Types 
of  Greek  Women;  Nausicaa  and  the  Homeric  Women;  Sappho 
and  the  iEolian  Poets;  Aspasia  and  Pericles."  The  Friday  evening 
meetings  will  be  resumed  on  April  28,  when  a  discourse  will  be 
given  by  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  on  "  The  Revolutions 
of  Civilisation."  Succeeding  discourses  will  probably  be  given  by 
Professor  Martin  0.  Foster,  Professor  William  Stirling,  Professor 
R.  W.  Wood,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  Commendatore  G.  Manxmi, 
Professor  Svante  .\rrheniu8,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Edinbuiroh  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  open  ezhibHioa 
of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  closes  to-morrow  (llth  inst.). 
Tho  exhibition  was  preceded  by  the  annual  dinner — the  tenth — of 
the  Society,  when  Mr.  R.  C.  Malcolm  presided  over  »  cmnpany  of 
about  eighty  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  Carlton  Hotel.  The 
croupiers  were  Messrs.  J.  C.  MoKechnie,  exhibition  secretary,  and 
R.  Berry.  The  toast  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Society  "  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Calder,  president  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland ; 
and  the  chairman,  in  reply,  said  the  desire  to  make  a  picture  was 
a  natural  instinct,  and  photography  had  special  attractions  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  Mr.  A.  Eddington,  in  proposing  "  The  Lor4 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Eklinburgh,"  said  the 
Society  had  now  in  their  possession  nearly  five  hundred  photographs 
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of  Old  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  their  intention  to  pass  these  on  to  the 
Corporation  Museum.  They  aimed  at  making  a  complete  selection 
of  photographs  o(  Kdinburgh  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  which  would  be  handed  down  to  show  Edinburgh  at  that 
time.  This  involved  expenditure,  and  they  hoped  to  receive  some 
little  financial  assistance  from  the  Corporation.  Councillor  McArthy 
replied.  The  exhibition  consists  of  two  classes  for  prints,  one  tor 
colour  photographs  and  one  for  lantern  slides.  A  large  entry  was 
forward,  and  the  goodly  quality  was  maintained.  The  colour  work 
was  all  transparencies.  Messrs.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  R.S.A.,  W. 
Marshall  Brown,  A.R.S.A.,  and  .\rch.  Cochrane  judged.  The  awards 
were  as  follows :  — Portraiture  and  Figure  (medals) :  John  Moffat, 
B.  B.  Xewburn ;  Landscape  (medals) :  John  Moffat,  C.  F.  S. 
Burrows,  C.  D.  Paton ;  Colour  (medals) :  F.  Busyard,  J.  C.  War- 
burg ;  Lantern-slides :  J.  C.  McKechnie,  Thomas  Calder,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Robert  Forbes. 


Corresponaence* 


••"  Corretpondents  ihovld  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

SUNDAY    WORK    AND    EXCESSIVE   HOURS    IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIOS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  followed  with  an  intense  and  sympathetic 
interest  the  views  of  the  various  correspondents  regarding  Sunday 
work,  and  I  think,  judging  from  the  expressions  of  opinion,  that 
assistants  are  unanimous  on  this  question.  I  myself  have  been  a 
sufferer  in  the  past,  but  I  fervently  hope  never  again  to  have  to 
work  seven  days  a  week.  Some  assistants  appear  to  have  a  little 
time  off  in  the  week  as  a  sort  of  compensation,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  some  don't  even  get  that ;  in  some  cases,  as  has  been  my  experi- 
ence, arrangements  may  have  been  made  for  this,  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  some  unscrupulous  employers  are  quite  ready  to  ignore  this 
when  occasions  arise,  and  the  assistant  only  gets  away  when  con- 
venient to  the  firm.  In  other  cases  no  time  is  allowed  off  at  all,  and 
the  assistant  is  expected  to  keep  a  pleasant  and  satisfied  demeanour ! 
What  a  happy  life!  Also,  if  married,  what  a  merry  time  for  his 
wife,  especially  if,  as  in  many  cases,  the  assistant  has  to  take  a 
fresh  situation  and  removes  his  home  and  family  a  hundred  miles 
))erhaps  from  all  their  friends  and  relatives. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Haloran,  to  whom  I  extend  my  best 
wishes,  states  that  in  Dublin  he  knows  of  firms  there  working  young 
girls  until  7  or  8  on  Sundays.  This  occurs  in  other  cities  and  towns 
this  side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  I  should  much  like  to  hear  whether  they 
have  any  time  off  in  the  week.  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves !  Where 
is  the  factory  inspector?  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  I  affirm  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  never 
once  has  an  official  visited  any  of  the  several  places  where  I  have  been 
engaged,  and  a  sanitary  inspector  only  once.  I  have,  however,  heard 
of  one  calling  elsewhere,  and  here  in  the  town  where  I  am  at  present 
engaged  one  very  cheap  photographer  has  been  fined  three  times  to 
my  knowledge  for  working  girls  during  prohibited  hours.  On  the 
last  occasion  this  gentleman,  who  was  fined  £1  and  13s.  costs,  naively 
observed,  according  to  the  local  newspaper,  that  he  "  thought  as  he 
had  cleared  the  girls  cut  of  the  room  upstairs,  he  would  be  inside  the 
Act."  The  girl  stated  she  started  work  Sunday  about  10,  and  would 
finish  about  5,  and  was  spotting  prints  when  the  inspector  entered. 
But  for  trespas.sing  upon  your  valuable  space  I  could  give  many  in- 
stances which  have  come  before  my  notice  of  scandalous  iirtringe- 
ments  of  the  Factory  Act,  and,  I  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  paltry 
filching  of  assistants'  time.  What  can  the  assistant  do?  Nothing' 
for  the  other  party  holds  the  whip  hand.  Some  of  us  were  so  mis- 
guided as  to  think  that  svith  the  advent  of  electric  light  in  studios 
Sunday  work  would  be  obviated,  but  many  find  it  increases  their 
hours  of  labour,  and  their  Sunday  duties  continue  just  the  same. 
But,  gentlemen,  of  what  use  is  all  this  discussion?  It  will  be  quite 
unavailing  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  will,  in  all  probability  be 
shortly  clo«ed,   and  then  the  discussion  will  drop.     Those  studios 


whose  methods  we  detest  will  continue  to  start  work  Monday  morn- 
ing and  continue  through  the  week  without  any  early  closing  until 
Sunday  night.  Knowing  this,  I  determined  to  try  if  something  of 
real  service  to  the  cause,  and  also,  as  I  consider,  to  the  interest  of 
both  employer  and  assistant,  could  not  be  done;  so  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  etc., 
of  which  I  have  been  a  member  over  thirteen  years,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  him,  hoping  the  Union  would  try  to  influence  the 
Government  to  include  studios  in  their  re-drafted  "  Shop  Hours 
BiD."  I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  received  a  reply  to 
the  effect  that  my  letter  liad  been  forwarded  to  a  certain  gentleman 
who  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  Home  Secretary,  so  I  think 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  us  not  being  forgotten.  What  a  pity  ii  is 
that  more  photographic  assistants  do  not  join  this  Union !  Its 
benefits  are  manifold. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  very  great  weight  if  the  P. P. A. 
would  send  a  petition. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  Shop  Bill  will  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  admit  of  no  evasion  such  as  working  behind  closed  doors. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  I  beg  to  remain,  etc., 

Aj.\x  Secuxdus. 


EXPRESSION   IN    CHILDREN'S    PORTRAITS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Surely  you  are  wrong  when  you  say  in  this  week's 
"J."  that  "it  was  found  "  that  parents  prefer  a  grave — i.e.,  in 
repose — expression  for  their  children's  photographs. 

.^t  the  Congress  I  distinctly  found  the  gi'eat  majority  thought  that 
parents  prefer — and  ask  for — the  bright  and  animated  expressions  of 
childhood,  and  my  own  experience  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  a 
good-class  business  is  decidedly  on  that  side.  The  reflex  camera  is 
a  great  help  to  natural  poses  and  expressions.  I  am  with  you  as  to 
the  evils  of  over-mechanical  retouching,  and  find  that  my  customers 
prefer  that  but  little  retouching  is  done  in  most  cases,  and  especially 
80  with  children  and  old  people. — ^With  compliments,  yours  faith- 
fully, *  W.  Sh.\wceoss. 

Guildford. 


MARKINGS     IN     TANK     DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  regard  to  Mr.  Gordon  Chase's  letter  in  the 
"  B.J."  (January  20),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  developer  used.  I 
had  exactly  similar  trouble  with  a  certain  make  of  plates  in  using 
metol-hydroquinone  developer  ;  the  undeveloped  patches  on  my  plates 
were  similar  to  those  you  reproduced,  including  the  crack-like  lines 
across  those  patches.  With  the  same  batch,  and  make,  of  plates, 
/here  were  no  such  markings  with  injro  developer,  nor  with  acid- 
diamidophenol.  I  have  found  the  latter  by  far  the  most  .satisfactory 
develo])er  for  the  tank.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what 
way  the  metol-hydroquinone  could  affect  the  plates  ;  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  the  hydroquinone.  As  regards  the  failure 
being  erratic  with  the  same  make  of  plates,  the  question  of  tem- 
l)erature  might  come  in.  The  spoilt  lot  of  plates  were  developed  at 
about  66  deg.  F.,  the  successful  ones  (with  metol-hydroquinone)  at  72 
deg.  F.  This  is  only  a  suggestion,  as  no  further  tests  were  made.  I 
now  use  acid-diamidophenol,  and  have  no  trouble. — Y'ours  truly, 

Johannesburg,  H.\ROU)  Smiih. 

February  13,  1911. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Mr.  Renwick's  letters  on  the  cause  of  scum  markings 
are  extremely  interesting  to  all  process  men  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  colour  sensitising  by  bathing,  but  I  think  he  rather 
upsets  his  theory  by  his  second  letter.  Judging  from  my  own 
experience,  I  think  his  first  letter  appears  to  account  for  the 
troubles  I  have  met  with  better  than  the  second  one,  as  if  pina- 
cyanol  is  the  cause,  how  does  it  account  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
frequently  had  scum  markings  on  unbatlied  process  plates  which 
had  no  suspicion  of  contamination  from  that  source  ?  Also,  a  young 
friend  of  mine  got  these  markings  very  badly  on  some  X-ray  plates. 
They  mysteriously  appeared  and  as  mysteriously  disappeared, 
without  any  change  in  his  method  of  working,  while  he  was  quite 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  or  use  of  pinacyanol.     I  have  also  got 
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■these  markings  on  commercial  panchromatic  plates  iised  for  colour 
A(irk.  Of  course,  a  cross-line  screen  negative  does  show  the 
-lightest  trace  of  such  a  defect,  which  would  probably  not  be  seen 
II  an  ordinary  negative.  I  have  thought  it  was  duo  to  some 
impurity,  cither  on  the  glass  when  coating  or  the  substratum,  but 
as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  coating,  it  is  not 
fair  to  attribute  it  to  that  cau.se ;  but  this  1  can  say,  that  the  trouble 
is  occasionally  met  with  on  all  the  makes  of  plates  that  I  have  tried, 
iind  they  are  more  tlian  half  a  dozen. 

Perhaps  a  short  account  of  my  own  troubles  and  methods  might 
be  of  interest.  I  have  used  both  a  tank  and  a  flat  porcelain  dish 
for  bathing,  using  crythrosine  or  pinacyanol  in  the  same  dish  or 
tank,  with  a  good  rinsing  in  between.  The  plates  were  placed  in 
lie  tank  in  red  light,  and  the  dye  solution  allowed  to  flow  in 
tliroiigh  the  holes  at  the  top,  so  that  it  gradually  travelled  up  the 
plate,  but  in  no  instance  were  straight  markings  obtained,  such 
as  might  be  the  case  from  light  action  at  the  edge  of  the  liquid 
in  its  How,  but  the  tank  was  covered  so  that  the  light  could  only 
enter  at  the  holes  in  the  end ;  it  was  an  ordinary  porcelain  washing 
tank. 

Using  the  flat  dish,  the  plates  were  put  in,  and  the  dye  flowed 
oveT  as  in  developing,  the  dish  covered  immediately  after  the  dye 
■was  put  in,  and  then  rocked.  The  plates  were  taken  out  of  the 
<lye  in  total  darkness,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  rack  with  filter 
paper  pinned  on  to  take  up  the  dye  draining  from  th«  plates.  They 
were  not  washed  after  bathing. 

They  were  usually  dry  in  less  than  two  hours  in  a  heated  drying 
cupboard,  and  returned  to  the  boxes  in  total  darkness.  When 
required  for  use  they  were  backed  in  darkness,  then  exposed,  and 
after  exposure  the  backing  was  taken  oS  with  a  damp  sponge  and 
the  plates  were  then  developed  in  glycin,  using  a  red  light  for  the 
crythrosine  plates  and  a  green  light  for  the  pinacyanol  plates, 
keeping  the  plate  away  from  the  light  as  much  as  possible  till  the 
leveloper  was  seen  to  be  all  over  it ;  then  the  dish  was  covered 
till  the   development  was  finished. 

The  erythrosine-bathed  plates  invariably  showed  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  the  scum  markings  than  the  pinacyanol  plates,  and, 
developing  in  the  red  light,  this  scum  appeared  immediatfhj  the 
developer  was  applied,  and  appears  to  go  right  through  the  film 
to  the  glass,  for  if  the  negative  be  reduced  afterwards,  the  scum 
marking  will  remain  till  almost  the  last  trace  of  the  image  pro- 
■dnced  by  the  light  is  gone.  With  pinacyanol  the  scum  does  not 
appear  so  strongly  marked,  but  more  diffused,  as  if  a  little  fogging 
had  arisen  from  some  cause. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  Mr.  Renwick  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  process  men  for  his  valuable  contribution  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  and  if  some  of  those  who  are  bathing  their  own  plates 
would  record  their  experiences  it  might  help  still  further  to  get 
rid  of  this  vexatious  trouble.  0.  C.  Laws. 


"OLD   PRO."   AND   "NEW  PRO." 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  trespass  a  little  more  on  your  space  Although 
•what  good  can  come  of  this  passage  of  letters  you  are  kind  enough 
to  insert  in  our  "  Journal  "  I  know  not.  Things  will  go  on  more 
«r  less  empirically  in  the  old  Darwinian  way,  and  the  public  reap  the 
•weated  benefit,  and  not  the  wholesale  houses  who  supply  the  work- 
ing material.  But  this  one  thing  is  sure :  it  ventilates  the  matter, 
and  even  draws  forth  a  leading  article  on  page  154  of  last  week's 
issue  dealing  with  the  whole  matter  of  proofs  and  re-«it«  and  the 
modern  mode  of  doing  business,  all  of  which  is  much  more  to  the 
point  than  Mr.  Neame's  last  letter.  This  leader  deals  in  rather  a 
drastic  manner  with  Mr.  Neame's  position  and  theories.  Mr.  Neame 
thanks  me  for  dubbing  him  a  "  New  Pro."  Well,  I  also  arrogate 
the  same  title  to  myself,  because  I  endeavour  to  be  up  to  dat«  in 
all  methods  that  are  creditable.  Thus  I  am  "  New  Pro."  as  well 
as  "  Old  Pro.,"  which  Mr.  Neame  cannot  be  yet.  He  says  the 
successful  man  of  to-day  "makes  a  fine  art  of  procuring  work." 
:May  I  ask.  How?  Is  it  by  the  insidious  coupon  or  some  such  un- 
dignified scheme?  "  Anyone  can  do  the  work  when  one*  obtained." 
"  If  the  staff  cannot  do  it,  give  it  to  "  (somebody  else). 


What  becomes  of  individualism  under  audi  conditions?  This  ques- 
tioh  forms  a  text  for  another  leading  article.  Mr.  N^ame  nten  the 
phrase  "  in  the  good  old  days,"  which  is  an  admission  from  him  that 
they  were  better  than  the  present.  Well,  at  any  rate  they  were 
different  both  in  men  and  methods,  but  I  must  curtail  my  truant 
pen  and  conclude  with  an  extract  from  an  article  written  by  that 
worthy  Whitby  artist,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutdiffe,  fllt«en  yean  ago,  a* 
follows :  — 

"  It  only  one  photographer  in  every  town  of  Great  Britain  could 
afford  to  refuse  to  submit  proofs,  and  charge  for  one  portrait  as 
much  a«  most  photographers  charge  for  a  dozen,  that  man  would  be 
looked  up  to  and  respected  in  a  way  undreamed  of  to-day.  But  we 
all  know  the  hopelessness  of  that  word  '  if.'  " — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Babkt. 

Hull. 


IRIDESCENT     MARKINGS     WITH     SILICATE     SUB- 
STRATUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
on  the  iridescence  to  be  sometifnes  seen  on  old  plates,  and  which 
is  connected  with  the  use  of  a  substratum  containing  silicate  of 
soda?  I  have  a  number  of  old  lantern  plates  which  show  this 
effect  well.  The  iridescent  film  withstands  ordinary  cleaning  and 
rubbing,  but  can  be  removed  with  putty  powder. 

I  have  been  trying  to  reproduce  these  films  on  new  glass,  and 
have  used  the  mixture  of  silicate  and  albumen  described  by  Abney 
("  Instruction  in  Photography,"  11th  edition,  p.  342 ;  see  also 
p.  168),  but  hitherto  without  success.  As  one  would  expect,  the 
film  washes  off  again  at  once.  Does  the  emulsion  (which  I  have 
not  used)  take  part  in  the  process?  Or  does  the  action  upon  the 
glass  require  a  long  time  ?  My  glasses  have  stood  only  a  few  weeks. 
— Y'ours   faithfully,  Ravleioh. 

Testing  Place,  Witham,  Essex, 
March  7,  1911. 

[We  hope  that  any  readers  able  to  throw  light  on  the  subject 
of  Lord  Rayleigh's  enquiry  will  communicate  their  knowledge. — 
Eds.   "B.J."] 


PHOTOGRAPHING    SHOP    WINDOWS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  seems  to  have  been  a  competition  in  window- 
dressing  for  grocers,  arranged  by  two  well-known  firms  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  meat  extracts.  The  entire  window  has  to  be 
dressed  with  the  specialities  of  the  firm,  and  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  display,  to  be  judged,  I  presome,  from  photographs 
taken  of  the  window. 

I  anticipate  that  this  has  been  general  throughout  the  country, 
and  my  purpose  in  writing  is  to  learn,  if  possible,  of  the  experience 
of  other  photographers  in  photographing  these  windows,  and  of  any 
special  way  of  avoiding  the  reflections.  I  have  had  one  or  two  to 
do,  and  have  chosen  the  dullest  day  and  time  of  day,  had  sheets  put 
in  front  of  windows  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  etc.,  and  yet  the 
result  has  been  that  the  display  in  window  has  been  marred  by 
reflectiona  outside  the  shop.  The  defect  is  aggravated  when  there 
is  a  verandah  over  the  shop,  which  has  the  effect  almost  of  turning 
the  window  into  a  mirror.  I  remembered  seeing  in  the  Journal 
some  time  ago  you  advocated  the  use  of  a  big  black  sheet,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  adopt  this  method  in  a  main  atreet  with  traffic 
passing  to  and  fro. 

Any  suggestions  from  anyone  who  has  had  the  same  experience 
may  come  in  useful  when  next  ,an  order  of  this  kind  has  to  be 
undertaken. — Y'ours  faithfully,  Rktlkctioss. 

[The  chief  thing  is  to  avoid  sun  or  strong  light  on  the  opposit* 
buildings.  Many  photographers  have  found  flashlight  or  the  incan- 
descent lamps  in  the  window  itself  the  only  satisfactory  method. 
See  the  article  on  "  Commercial  Photography "  on  another  page. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  experience  from  our  readers. — Eos. 
"  B.J."] 
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Answers  to  Corresponaents* 


V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this  ensures  delay. 

*»•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*«•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henri  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
gent  with  the  fee. 

F.  R.  AND  Son. — Yes.  The  knses  are  capable  of  doing  excellent 
work  The  focal  lengths  are  very  suitable  for  a  studio  of  the 
length  you  name. 

J.  T.  T. — We  do  not  know  the  actual  maker,  but  such  cards  are 
produced  by  Hood  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Bride  Works,  Middlesbro'. 
A  series  is  issued  under  the  name  on  the  card  by  the  firm  of 
F.  G.  0.  Stuart,  Southampton. 

Artist  Model. — 1.  A  list  is  kept,  for  the  use  of  artists,  by  the 
"Art  Chronicle,"  33,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,  but  we  should  advise 
you  to  applj'  to  the  school  of  art  in  your  own  town.  2.  You  do 
not  render  yourself  liable  to  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  in  taking 
the  negatives  and  supplying  prints  to  the  customer. 

J.  Urhlgemut. — It  is  contrary  to  our  custom  to  do  work  such  as 
you  ask  for.  We  think  the  negative  could  be  improved  by  reduc- 
tion and  then  intensification,  but  we  should  say  the  best  course 
would  be  to  have  a  bromide  enlargement  made  from  it,  have 
this  worked  up,  and  a  second  (copy)  negative  made  from  it.  This 
would  make  the  best  job  of  it.  We  suggest  you  instruct  us  to 
send  the  negative  to  a  good  firm  of  enlargers. 

Dtes  roR  Colouring. — Is  there  anything  I  could  mix  with  aniline 
dyes  to  make  thin  fast  colours  for  tinting  photographs,  postcards, 
etc.,  so  that  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  light  they  do  not  fade 
so  quickly? — A.  R. 

No,  nothing  that  is  of  practical  service.  If  you  want  greater 
permanence  you  should  use  water-colours,  selecting  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particulars  given  on  page  783  of  the  "  Almanac." 

Salmon  Scale. — I  have  been  asked  to  take  the  photograph  of  a 
"  salmon  scale,"  so  as  to  show  the  ring  markings.  What  is  the 
usual    method    pursued    in    carrying   out    this    class    of    work? 

J.    R.,   JUNR. 

If  we  understand  your  question  aright,  this  is  a  task  for  low- 
power  photo-micrography,  and  the  requirements  are  a  very  short- 
focus  lens  and  a  camera  of  very  long  extension.  Ortho.  plates 
and  screens  will  also  be  required  to  bring  out  the  markings. 

"The  Photographic  Dealer."— I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if 
you  would  kindly  give  me  particulars  with  regard  to  "  The  Photo- 
graphic Dealers'  Trade  Journal."  I  wish  to  take  it  up,  and  should 
be  glad  to  know  where  I  could  obtain  same,  and  what  the  sub- 
scription is  per  annum.— A.  E.  C.  M. 

You  require  the  "  Photographic  Dealer,"  published  monthly  by 
Marshall,  Brookes  and  Chalkley,  Ltd..  15,  Harp  Alley.  E.C. 
Price,  single  copies,  3d ;  annual  subscription,  2s.  6d.  post  free. 

CoLOtms  FOR  Ti-NTiNG.- Please  inform  me  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper  how  and  what  name  of  colours  to  use  for  tintin" 
glazed  photographs  so  as  to  retain  the  gloss  (especially  on  P  O  P° 
glossy  P.C.8)  after  tinting.— E.  M.  Cowie. 

You  will  be  well  advised  to  use  the  colours  put  up  ready  for 
ns«  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  variety  of  makes,  among  'them 
the  "  Dunfie,"  which  are  very  simple  to  use.     On  page  TSs'of  the 


"  -Umanac   '   you  will  find   a  guide   as   to  permanence  and  trans- 
parency of  wattr-colours. 

Lantern  Projection. — I  find  that  the  picture  thrown  on  screen  by- 
lantern,  though  sharply  focussed  in  centre,  is  quite  blurred  at 
edge.  Can  any  simple  means  be  adopted  to  make  the  picture 
sharp  all  over,  as  the  defect  seems  to  be  rather  pronounced  ? — 
A.   Liddell. 

This  simply  mean.s  that  your  lens  is  not  a  very  good  one.  Some- 
times matters  can  be  improved  by  altering  the  seoaration  of  thi- 
back  components,  but  this  is  a  dodge  that  is  seldom  successful, 
and  the  only  real  remedy  is  to  get  a  better  lens. 

Uranium  Toner. — ^I  am  wanting  to  make  afi.  exi>eriment-  by  a. 
formula  I  have  of  changing  a  landscape  bromide  print  into  twi> 
colours.  To  start  with,  the  washed  print  has  to  be  toned  in  an. 
ordinary  uranium  bath.  (1)  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
make  this?  Since  nothing  is  said  of  bleaching,  1  presume  this, 
tones  the  print  brown,  like  a  single  suiution  sulpliuretting  bath 
for  sepia  toning,  and  which  does  not  require  a  ferricyanide- 
bromide  bath.  (2)  Will  a  solution  of  potass,  ferricyanide  and 
bromide  as  a  bleacher  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  ozobronie 
bleacher? — ^E.  Graham. 

(1)  L'se  the  formula  given  on  page  770  of  tho  "Almanac." 
(2)  If  you   mean  in  the  ozobrome   process,   no,   it   will   not. 

Finks  for  Unpu.vctuauty. — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  tell  ma,  through  the  next  issue  of  the  '"  B.J.,"  if  a  firm 
can  legally  impose  a  fine  upon  their  assistants  for  being  late,  .'>!u: 
if  the  assistant  can  claim  the  same  back  upon  leaving  the  iirni, 
providing  he  has  not  signed  agreeing  to  such  fines. — Operator. 

An  employer  cannot  legally  impose  such  fines  unless  they  are 
accepted  by  the  assistant  as  a  condition  of  employment  wlien 
taking  the  situation  or  subsequently.  We  are  doulitful  as  to 
the  possibility  of  recovering  such  deductions  from  wages.  We- 
should  say  much  would  depend  upon  the  time  over  which  th<>y 
were  spread,  and  upon  the  evidence  producible  of  the  assistants'' 
repudiation  of  them. 

Studio  Lens. — I  have  a  small  studio,  and  would  like  to  know  of 
suitable    lens    for    use    in    same    to    cover    ^-plate    for    portraiture 
groups  and  suitable  for  children.     Can  you  recommend  somethiiu 
cheaply  that  would  answer  my  purpose? — T..L.  Fclxer. 

You  do  not  tell  us  a  vital  factor  in  the  case — viz.,  the  length  of" 
your  studio.  If  you  have  a  clear  working  space  of  20  feet  w«} 
advise  you  to  get  a  10  to  12  inch  cabinet  portrait  lens  as  the  best 
all-round  instrument  for  head  and  shoulder  portraits,  full  lengths., 
and  quite  small  groups  (children)  in  the  studio.  For  outdoor 
groups  you  will  usually  want  a  lens  of  greater  covering  power. 
For  this  you  can  choose  an  anastigmat  of  fb  or  f/7  aperture  from: 
the  lists  of  makers  given  on  page  1343- of  the  "Almanac' 

Enlarging  Len.'j. — I  have  an  anastigmat  lens,  14  x  12,  //7.5,  focus 
14^  in.  I  wish  to  make  enlargements  by  daylight  from  half- 
plate  up  to  20  x  16.  W'ill  this  lens  be  the  best  to  use  (I  will 
have  plenty  of  room),  or  would  it  be  better  to  have  a  smaller 
lens,  say  half -plate  of  the  same  or  similar  make,  to  get  the  best 
quality  of  enlargement? — J.  M.   M. 

For  the  lens  mentioned  you  want  nearly  7  ft.  from  negative 
to  easel,  and  if  you  have  room  enough  the  lens  should  work 
well.  A  shorter-focus  lens  of  larger  aperture  might  be  more  con- 
venient, not  merely  in  regard  to  room,  but  as  regards  exposure. 
One  of  about  10  in.  focal  length  would  be  be.st,  and  we  should' 
not  recommend  anything  under  8  in.  Ix)ng  focus  is  an  advantage., 
and  only  gives  trouble  when  a  condenser  is  used  as  well. 

Test  for  Potass.  Cyanide.^-I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  would' 
tell  me  what  material  I  could  use  which  would  enable  me  to  tell 
when  I  had  completely  destroyed  the  effects  of  jwtassium  cyanide- 
or  completely  eliminated  same  from  other  material.  As  an' 
example,  I  want  to  mix  potassium  cyanide  with  powdered  rock, 
then  later  to  extract  same,  and  I  am  anxious  to  put  the  powdered' 
rock  under  a  delicate  test  to  assure  myself  that  the  cyanide  has- 
been  destroyed  or  eliminated. — H.  G.  H. 

Dissolve  a  little  ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  chloride  in  water,, 
and  add  some  of  this  solution  to  a  portion  of  the  extract  to  be' 
tested.     Make  strongly  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,   and  boil  in: 
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a  t«8t  tube.  Cool  and  make  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  cyanide 
s  present,  a  <i«.,.  blue  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  or  blui»h-Kreen 
-hition  IS  obtained,  the  latter  if  the  quantity  of  cyanide  i. 
minute.  A  much  more  delicate  t^st  has  been  "recommended  a. 
follows: -Saturate  filter  paper  with  4  per  cent,  alcoholic  .olu- 
tion  o  guaiacum  ;  allow  the  spirit  to  evaporate;  moisten  the  paper 
with  i  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  allow  solution 
to  b<-  tested  to  trickle  over.  Deep  blue  colour  indicates  cyanide. 
T>..OT0GH.-^PH.s  ox  MET.^i.s.-Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  us 
know  It  there  is  a  process  by  which  we  can  put  photographs  on 
metal,  so  that  once  the  photograph  is  on  the  metal  it  will  be 
ppimanent. — B.  B. 

You  can,  of  course,  use  the  double-transfer  carbon  process,  or 
l>nnt  from  a  positive  direct  on  to  the  metal  plate  by  the  powder 
process.  This  latter  method  requires  considerable  skill  and  prac- 
tice. The  most  suitable  powders  are  those  of  silver  or  aluminium 
metal.  The  results,  by  either  process,  are  perfectly  permanent. 
The  sensitiser  in  the  powder  process  is  a  solution  made  as  follows  :— 
Gum  arable     60  grs. 

G'"cos6     """  45  p.,; 

^'>''«""e      10  mins. 

Potass  bichromate     30  grs. 

Water        .''.■    2  oz. ' 

The  plates  are  coated  with  this  mixture,  dried  by  gentle  heat,  and 
printed  under  a  positive  transparency  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  shade.  The  picture  is  "  develoj^d  "  to  full  depth  by  dusting 
over  the  fine  powder,  first  allowing  the  plate  to  stand  for  a  few 
'    minutes  in  the  air  to  absorb  some  moisture. 

Studio.— I  am  offered  an  old  building  to  utilise  as  a  studio  16  ft. 
long,  13  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  high,  "the  roof  being  nearly  flat.  I 
can  only  alter  to  put  in  a  N.E.  window  8  ft.  x  8  ft.,  which  would 

'  have  to  be  of  ground  glass,  and  a  top  window  12  ft.  x  6  ft.  of  clear 
glass.  Do  you  think  I  can  obtain  good  photographs  with  this 
light?  The  walls  are  of  stone.  What  colour  would  you  advise  me 
to    use   for    colouring,    and    what   blinds   would   suit   me   best?— 

COSSTAXT  P.EADKR. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  room  you  describe  is  its 
shortness,  otherwise  it  should  answer  well  for  portraiture.  You 
will  have  to  use  a  short  focus  lens  (say  8  inches)  for  full-length 
cabinets,  but  larger  lenses  should  be  used  for  half-lengths  and 
heads.  We  .should  not  put  in  any  top  light,  but  be  content  with 
a  high  side  light.  If  you  could  make  your  side  light  commence  at 
4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor,  and  continue  to  the  top  of  the  side  wall, 
it  will  correspond  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  "  Studio  of  the  Future." 
If  you  cannot  have  the  light  so  high,  you  will  be  able  to  do  good 
work  with  the  8  ft.,  starting  at  4  ft.  or  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor. 
Having  no  top  light,  you  will  only  require  two  sets  of  curtains — 
one  set  of  close  white  muslin  and  one  set  of  dark  green  sateen. 
The  walls  should  be  distempered  in  any  quiet  tint,  sage  green  or 
(lark  bulf  being  as  good  as  any. 


lus. — 3.  I  have  a  stereo  camera,  lens  separation  3|  in.     Is  not 
^   too   much  ?     Will   not   the   perspective   be   exaggerated   and 
'■al?     4.  Is  there  a  cheap  manual  dealing  with  the  optical  side 
stereoscopic  photography^^^TANLEY  Koberts. 
1  and  2.    A  considerable  amount  of  colour  correction  is  given, 
but  sometimes   a   light   screen  will   further  improve  the  results. 
Much  depends  on  the  subject.     3.  It  is  too  much  for  very  near 
;  objects,  but  not  out  of  the  way  for  more  distant  ones.     The  best 
N  separation   for  a   camera  used   for   general   work  is   from  3  in.   to 
(I  3i  in.,  but  for  near  objects  this  must  be  reduced,  not  more  than 
■'  2  in.  being  required  for  some  subjects.     For  near  work  you  want 
an  adjustable  separation.     The  perspective  is  not  affected  by  the 
lens  separation,   but   by  the   mounting  separation  of  the  prints. 
The  idea  that  lens  separation   affects  it  is  a  myth  of  the  text- 
hooks.     The  real  trouble  is  this  :   If  the  lens  separation  is  too 
great   for  the   distance   of   the  object,   then  it  is   impossible  to 
mount  correctly  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  the  prints  have 
'  to  be  cut  down  very  much  to  get  them  the  right  distance  apart. 
'  See  the  "Almanac"   for  rules  with  regard  to  mounting.     4.    We 
know  of  no  book   that  deals  especially  with  the  optical  side  in 
an  accurate  fashion,  but  a  good  little  general  book  is  No.  98  of 


the  "Photo-Miniature."  The  optical  side  has  been  dealt  with 
very  fully  lately  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  last  two  volumes 
of  "  Photo  Notes,"  and  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  articles 
on  the  subject  from  the  Rotary  Company,  Ropemaker  Street,  E.C. 

Dkvklopkrs.— (1)  I  am  wanting  to  use  a  pyro-metol  developer  from 
my  usual  pyro-soda  developer.  I  keep  the  carbonaU  and  sulphite 
together,  and  make  a  10  per  cent,  pyro  stock.  Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  how  much  dry  metol  to  mix  when  making  the  pyro  stock, 
the  correct  way  of  mixing,  and  would  it  affect  the  metol  if  1 
used  nitric  acid  for  the  pyro  preservative  instead  of  metabijulphite 
of  potash  ?  (2)  In  a  metol  hydroquinone  developer,  where  caustic 
potash  is  mentioned,  can  this  be  replaced  with  satisfaction  ly 
using  the  same  amount  of  carbonate  soda?  (3)  Also  kindly  state 
if  carbonate  potash  in  a  metol-hydro  developer  can  be  replaced 
with  carbonate  soda  in  the  same  amount,  and  what  advantage 
can  he  gained  by  using  carbonate  potash.    The  formula  in  which 

.  carbonate  potash  is  mentioned  precedes  sulphide  toning,  not  ihe 
hypo-alum  process. — C.   Waixis. 

(1)  Replace  about  one-half  of  the  pyro  by  metol.  The  metol 
will  require  sulphite  or  metabisulphite  as  preservative.  Nitric 
acid  is  not  a  suitable  preservative  of  metol.  We  have  not  tried 
making  a  pyro-metol  stock  solution  so  strong  as  6  per  cent,  of 
each,  and  should  expect  the  metol  to  give  trouble  by  separating. 
If  you  require  a  pyro-metol  formula,  why  not  use  that  either 
of  the  Ilford  or  Imperial  Company  (pp.  805  and  811  of  the 
"Almanac")?  (2)  No,  you  must  use  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
carbonate.     (3)  A  greater  quantity  of  soda  caroonate  cryst.  must 

•  be  used.  Compare  makers'  formulse.  As  regards  results,  there 
is  no  appreciable  advantage  in  using  potass,  carbonate  except 
that  it  is  a  little  readier  to  dissolve ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  varies 
in  strength  considerably  more  than  soda  carbonate  cryst. 

Reducing  Bromidb  Ewnts,  etc. — I  have  a  number  of  prints  to 
supply  in  bromide  (toned),  and  certain  of  them  are  over-developed. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  reduce  them  ?  I  have  tried  ferricyanide 
and  hypo,  and,  while  the  result  is  quite  good  while  they  are  black, 
they  do  not  recover  again  in  the  toning.  I  enclose  one  as  sample, 
the  half-tones  seem  bleached  out,  yet  if  they  had  been  wanted 
untoned  they  were  quite  satisfactory,  and  not  reduced  too  much. 
I  may  have  used  too  much  ferricyanide  potass.,  as  I  did  not  know 
the  proportions.  Can  you  say  if  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them 
when  they  are  to  be  toned,  and  give  the  directions?  The  toning 
is  ferricyanide  of  potash  and  sodium  sulphide.  2.  Can  you  give 
me  any  hints  on  the  use  of  "ortho."  plates,  and  whether  the 
yellow  screen  is  fixed  on  the  back  or  the  front  of  the  lens?  Is 
there  much  advantage  in  using  these  plates  for  copying  oil 
paintings  and  water-colour  drawings?  Some  of  them  have  not 
much  colour  in  them.  3.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me 
the  cause  of  the  bfomide  developer  throwing  down  a  deposit  of 
a  sort  of  crystal  after  standing  a  day  or  two.  It  is  metol-hydro- 
quinone  two-solution  developer,  and  made  exactly  to  formula, 
with  boiling  water,  as  I  have  no  distilled.  Sometimes  it  remains 
clear,  at  others  has  this  deposit. — Cextral. 

1.  The  reduction  of  bromide  prints  is  nearly  always  unsatis- 
factory, but  your  specimens  strike  us  as  being  as  good  as  possible. 
Naturally  the  colour  is  lightened,  as  some  of  the  silver  has  been 
removed,  but  you  cannot  expect  better  results  than  those  you 
have  sent  to  us.  2.  The  yellow  screen,  can  be  fi.xed  at  either  the 
back  or  the  front  of  the  lens,  but  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  best 
position,  as  the  filter  is  less  likely  materially  to  upset  the  forus 
of  the  image.  Certainly  you  want  these  plates  for  copying 
paintings ;  such  work  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  they  are 
most  necessary.  Yon  had  better  study  "  The  Photography  of 
Coloured  Objects,"  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees.  This  will  give  you 
all  the  information  you  want.  3.  The  deposit  is  probably  only 
due  to  the  use  of  hard  water.  Use  water  that  has  been  boiled 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  deposit  has  settled  down,  or,  if 
you  have  a  hot  water  supply  handy,  draw  the  water  from  the 
hot  wiiter  tap  instead  of  from  the  cold  supply. 

CoMUE.Na.NG  Photookapht. — I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  could 
kindly  give  me  your  advice  in  the  following  matter  : — I  have  just 
come  down  from  Cambridge,  and  am  seriously  thinking  of  taking 
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up  photography,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  only  portraiture  photo- 
graphy, as  a  profession.  I  have  been  a  keen  amateur  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  quite  think  1  have  a  bent  towards  that  kind 
of  work,  and  only  enjoy  doing  it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
As  a  profession,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  if  I 
did  decide  to  take  it  up  I  should  go  through  a  course  of  lessons. 
What  I  really  want  to  know  is,  what  are  the  prospects  ?  I 
should  not  think  of  having  a  shop,  but  only  a  studio,  and  limit 
my  work  to  portraiture.  I  imagine  London  would  be  the  best 
place  to  start  in,  as  all  the  work  in  the  provinces  is  done  by 
those  who  keep  shops,  I  suppose.  I  rather  thought  of  going 
through  a  course  of  lessons  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Photo- 
graphy, or  would  you  advise  me  to  go  to  a  studio  as  an  appren- 
tics?  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  could  also  give  me  an  idea 
aa  to  the  amount  of  capital  one  would  want  to  start  upon.  If, 
then,  you  could  let  me  know  (1)  the  prospects,  (2)  the  best  place 
to  get  a  thorough  training,  and  (3)  about  the  amount  of  capital 
necessary  for  starting,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged. — H.  C.  S. 

You  are  in  the  position  of  many  others  who  think  that  because 
they  have  talent  for  photographic  portraiture  on  the  artistic  side 
that  therefore  they  will  do  well  to  take  it  up  as  a  living.  We 
can  tell  you  that  unless  you  possess  considerable  business  ability 
you  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  Whether  you  work  in  a  semi- 
private  way  only  in  a  studio  or  establish  the  usual  premises,  you 
will  have  to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  sitters.  Answering  your 
queries  :— 1.  Not  at  all  rosy.  2.  Apply  to  the  Photographic 
School,  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  W.  3.  Say,  £100'  to  £200 
for  outfit  for  starting  in  a  modest  but  nice  way,  and  £100  as 
working  capital.  Our  final  advice  to  you  is  to  obtain  from  our 
text  and  advertisement  pages  some  further  insight  into  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  photographic  business  before  deciding  to 
enter  it. 
R.P.S.  Exhibition,  Etc.— Y'our  kind  assistance  in  the  following  will 
be  greatly  valued:— (1)  Re  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  R.P. 
Society.  S«ct.  1.  Pictorial.  No  comment.  Sect.  2.  General, 
including  Portraits,  etc.,  "intended  to  show  possibilities  of 
craft,  will  be  selected  for  technical  excellence."  Y"ou  have  no 
doubt  seen  the  prospectus  issued.  Is  it  possible  to  giv«  a  defi- 
nition or  show  the  dividing-line  between  the  two,  so  as  to  guide 
one  in  sending  exhibits?  Could  you  describe  a  style  of  portrait 
that  shall  be  considered  pictorial  and  one  general,  or  may  not  a 
portrait,  rather  should  it  not — if  pleasing— whether  by  "lighting 
and  dress,  be  effective  coupled  with  correct  exposure,  good  line 
in  posing?  Should  that  not  be  as  much  a  picture  ("Pictorial  ") 
as  of  general  excellence,  and  can  it  have  excellence  of  technique 
without  the  former?  (2)  How  can  such  a  portrait,  combining  both, 
be  j>et  against  and  judged  with  such  work  as  landscapes,  archi- 
tecture, lantern  slides,  etc.?  (3)  Would  such  a  portrait,  known 
as  sketch  or  pencil  point,  be  considered  as  better  placed  in 
Section  1  or  Section  2?  (4)  If  exhibit  is  taken  by  electric  light, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  so  describe?  (5)  A  portrait  taken  by 
one  who  owns  his  cwn  studio,  but  formerly  an  employee  (in  the 
position  as  manager).  Could  such  a  photograph  be  exhibited  with- 
tut  ills  late  master's  consent  and  without  the  client's  consent? 
(the  latter's  consent  could  be  obtained). — J.   Ckoot  Tucker. 

(1)  We  think  it  is  not  possible  to  draft  a  definition  other  than 
Section  2  aims  to  include  exhibits  which  represent  the  craft  of 
photography.  Of  late  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  results  in 
the  pictorial  section  has  been  produced  by  purely  hand  methods 
which  are  not  photographic  in  their  nature,  and  certainly  the 
results  have  not  been  of  a  kind  which  are  good  photographically. 
You  must  consider  what  are  the  essential  qualities  of  photography 
—rendering  of  detail,  range  of  gradation,  etc.— and  aim  to  secure 
these  in  exhibits  intended  for  Section  II.  Certainly  the  results  may 
be  as  pictorial  as  those  in  Section  I.  Nobody  ought  to  complain  if 
they  are,  but  we  fear  we  cannot  specify  a  type  of  portrait  eligible 
for  one  class  or  the  other  more  precisely  than  we  have  just  done 
in  answer  to  your  general  question.     Certainly  a  portrait  may  be 

technically  excellent   without  possessing   any   pictorial   quality 

e.g.,  the  portraits  made  in  police  departments  for  the  registration 
of  criminals.  (2)  We  cannot  see  that  the  judges  in  Section  II. 
will  have  greater  difficulty  in  distinguishing  exhibits  (of  miscel- 
laneous subjects)  for  technical  excellence  than  will  those  in  Sec- 
tion I.  in  doing  the  eame  for  pictorial  excellence.      (3)   If   the 


results  depend  upon  non-photographic  work,  we  should  say 
Section  I.  (4)  lliere  would  be  no  objection  to  describe  the  entries 
as  examples  of  artificial  light  work.  We  should  say  that  fact 
would  be  considered  by  the  judges  in  selecting  or  making  awards. 
(5)  It  matters  not  by  whom  the  portrait  was  taken.  No  one  but 
the  sitter  who  paid  for  it  in  the  ordinary  way  hais  the  right  to 
exhibit  it  or  cause  copies  to  be  made  for  exhibition.  Obviously 
a  sitter  may  allow  a  former  employe  at  the  studio  to  exhibit  the 
portrait,  though  whether  the  consent  of  the  former  would  be 
necessary  (for  the  former  employe  to  do  so)  raises  a  question  of 
contract.  Such  contract  may  be  in  writing  or  may  be  impliedr 
and  we  should  incline  to  the  view  that  the  former  employe  is  noti 
entitled  to  exhibit  work  done  for  his  former  master  without  that 
ma«ter's  consent. 


Birmingham  Y'^oitno  Men's  Christian  Associ.^tiox  Photographio 
Clitb. — The  above  club  has  recently  been  formed,  and  has  com* 
menced  oiierations  with  a  strong  membership.  An  interesting  and 
varied  programme  is  in  course  of  preparation,  embracing  tripsi 
lectures,  demonstrations,  etc.  The  support  of  a  number  of  influew 
tial  men  as  lecturers,  etc.,  is  promised,  and  the  prospects  of 
successful  season  are  exceedingly  favourable.  The  honorary  seer* 
tary  is  Mr.  G.  0.  Smith,  and  communications  addressed  to  hu 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Dale  End,  Birmingham,  will  receivi 
prompt  attention.  Offers  of  help  in  any  photographic  direction  wH 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Royal  Photographs  in  Schools. — The  Finchley  Education  CoiU' 
mittee,  at  their  last  meeting,  had  before  them  a  recommendation 
from  a  subcommittee  that  framed  photographs  of  the  King  ani 
Queen  should  be  supplied  to  the  schools  at  a  cost  of  12s.  6d.  each 
Councillor  Eckert  opposed  the  recommendation,  because  he  coulc 
not  see  what  educational  advantages  would  follow. 

Councillor  Todd  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  teach  childrer 
their  present-day  history,  in  preference  to  some  of  the  past,  must^ 
history  which  they  obtained  in  the  schools. 

Councillor  M'Master  said  their  object  was  to  induce  patriotism 
but  he  believed  that  photographs  would  have  a  contrary  effect 
leading  in  later  years  to  "  Mafficking."  He  had  another  objec 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  typical  of  a  great  deal  of  expensi 
in  connection  with  education,  which  was  open  to  serious  objection. 

Councillor  Royston  thought  the  discussion  was  likely  to  cast  i| 
slur  on  the  head  of  the  State.  WhUst  England  was  governed  by  i; 
King  and  Queen  it  was  of  educational  value  that  photographs  o 
the  monarchs  should  be  placed  prominently  before  the  children 
They  respected  King  George  and  Queen  Mary,  not  so  much  becnus' 
they  were  ordinary  man  and  woman,  but  because  they  happenvl  i 
be  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  to-day. 

Councillor  Rabbidge  said  every  human  being  owed  a  duty  ti 
the  nation.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  King,  because  he  was  th' 
incarnation  of  the  nation. 

The  committee  agreed  to  the  recommendation,  but  decided  ti 
purchase  better  frames  for  the  photographs. 
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SUMMARY. 

Tlie  last  day  for  receiving  advertisements  for  the  "B.J."  Colonial 
and  Foreign   Number  is  Friday  next,   March  24. 

The  animal  report  and  the  discussion  thereon  of  the  Professional 
Photographers'  Association  is  published  on  page  197.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  sparing  no  pains  to  repeat  the  success  of  last  year  in 
the  Congress  to  be  held  from  May  15  to  19. 

In  a  contributed  article,  Mr.  D.  Berlin  deals  with  the  practical 
use  of  the  card-inde.x  in  a  photographer's  business,  describing  an 
economical  outfit  and  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  tracing  orders 
to  their  completion  and  enabling  the  photographer  readily  to  keep 
himself  informed  of  the  business  done.     (P.  191.) 

In  the  production  of  coloured  photographic  portraits  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  the  most  highly  finished  work  which  is  most  worth 
pushing.     (P.   190.) 

.  A  cutting  board,  which  does  not  blunt  the  trimming  knife,  is 
readily  made  from  sheets  of  soft  paper  pasted  down  one  on  the 
other.  Such  a  "  board  "  will  itself  keep  in  use  for  a  long  time, 
and  will  not  dull  the  edge  of  the  trimming  knife.     (P.   190.) 

The  recent  policy  of  the  judges  at  the  Northern  Exhibition  is 
the  subject  of  "Correspondence  "   on  page  205. 

Dr.  H.  D'Arcy  Power  has  published  further  particulars  and 
working  details  of  the  method  of  producing  lantern  slides  or  other 
positive  transparencies  direct,  either  from  other  lantern  slides  or 
from  originals  photographed  in  the  camera-     (P.  194.) 

Simple  elementary  instruction  in  the  Bromoil  process  is  given  by 
a  writer  in  the  "  Journal "  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic 
Society.,    (P.  195.) 

Writers  of  photographic  and  other  text-books  might  advan- 
tageously take  a  hint  from  a  recent  book  on  a  mathematical  sub- 
ject, to  which  reference  is  made  in  a  leading  article  on  page  190. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society's  exhibition  is  now  open 

until  April  8,  in  the  South  London  Art  Gallery.     (P.  199.) 

Cameras  for  reproduction  work,  a  stereoscope  for  X-ray  photo- 
"raph.s,  etc.,  are  among  "  Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  200.) 

The  automatic  etching  of  intaglio  half-tone  plates,  the  prodnction 
of  labels  by  photo-mechanical  methods,  etc.,  figure  under  "  Photo- 

Mechanic;!.!   Notes."     (P.   198.) 

Some  hints  on  corks  and  stoppers  for  bottles  are  given  in  a  note 

on  page  190. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


The  Exeter 
Oonvention 


The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  at  Exeter,  from  July  10  to  15.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Bridge,  whose  unceasing  services  to  the  Convention 
as  honorary  general  secretary  cannot  be  over-stated, 
sends  us  a  preliminary  prospectus,  from  which  we  see  that 
excellent  headquarters  for  the  meetings  have  been  secured 
at  the  Barnfield  Hall,  where  will  be  held  a  trade  exhibition, 
in  addition  to  one  of  photographs  contributed  by  the 
Exeter  Camera  Club,  the  Plymouth  Photographic  Society, 
and  the  Torba}-  Camera  Society.  A  seriee  of  attractive 
excursions  have  been  arranged,  including  one  by  special 
steamer  from  Totnes  down  the  Dart  to  Dartmouth. 
Among  the  papers  to  be  read  will  be  one  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Watkine  on  "  The  Undue  Multiplicity  of  Brands  of 
Plates " ;  another  on  "  Some  Curious  Points  in  Photo- 
graphy," by  A.  W.  Clayden,  and  a  third  by  Messrs.  J. 
Keane  and  8.  J.  Taylor  on  "  Night  Photography."  Special 
facilities  will  be  granted  to  the  members  in  respect  of 
photographing  in  the  cathedral  and  in  many  of  the  unique 
churches  of  the  city.  Those  who  can  make  it  convenient 
will  find  the  Convention  week  an  enjoyable  holiday  in  itself,- 
or  a  pleasant  introduction  to  a  further  vacation  among  the 
many  picturesque  towns  and  villages  of  the  West 
Country.  Copies  of  the  provisional  prospectus  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Mr.  Bridge,  at  Downshire  House, 
Barry  Eoad,  London,  S.E. 


The  Colonial 
Number. 


The  issue  of  the  "  British  Journal "  for 
March  31  is  now  practically  complete  as 
regards  its  editoi-ial  contents,  whilst  one  week  only  remains 
for  the  receipt  of  further  advertisements.  The  last  day  for 
receiving  displayed  announcements  is  Friday  next,  March 
24.  The  solid  commercial  value  of  these  special  issues  of 
the  "B.J."  has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  been  most  emphatically 
endorsed  by  practically  every  firm  in  the  trade.  The  "B.J." 
Colonial,  Nb.  4,  is  already  assured  of  offering  to  its 
Colonial  and  Foreign  recipients  a  collection  of  announce- 
ments by  British  firms  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  photo- 
graphy. We  may  be  excused  for  saying  once  again  that 
every  one  of  the  individuals  or  firms  in  the  5,000-list  to 
which  this  issue  is  posted  direct  is  a  buyer  in  quantity  of. 
photographic  goods,  either  for  use  or  re-sale.  And  we 
have  been  gratified  b}-  receiving  numerous  requests  f ron\ 
photographic  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  a  copj*  of 
this  issue  to  be  sent  them.  This,  in  response  to  our  pab- 
lishers'  offer  made  in  the  "  B.J.  Almanac  "  and  elsewhere. 
The  substantial  return  in  orders  from  announcements  in 
previous  Colonial  issues  is  now  adequately  recognised  bv 
manufacturers  and  factors,  who  realise  that  the  number  ie 
speedily   brought   before    an   immense   circle   of   buyers  r 
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buyers,  too,  who  are  waiting  to  see  what  is  the  latest  and 
best  on  the  English  market. 


Coloured  Probably  at  no  time  since  the  introduc- 

.Portraits.  tion  of  photography   has   so  much   high- 

class  coloured  work  been  produced  as  at   present.        The 
suitability  of  the  matt  surface  of  platinum  papers  and  the 
ceriainty    of    a    permanent    basis   have   encouraged    really 
clever  artists  to  take  up  the  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
at  remunerative  prices.     Many  of  our  best  photographers 
are  now  paying  more  to  the  colourist  than  they  would  have 
asked  for  the  complete  picture  a  few  years  ago,  but,  fortu- 
nately, they  have  learned  that  there  is  "  always  room  on 
top,"  and  that  there  is  a  class  of  patrons  willing  to  pay  a 
-first-class  price  for  a  first-class  article.     Not  many  years 
ago    we    knew    a    West    End    firm    which    charged     five 
shillings   for  colouring  a   cabinet  portrait,    and    paid   the 
colourist  fourpence.     This  seems  profitable  enough,  but  it 
is  better  business  to  pay  the  colourist  one  guinea  and  get 
-four  or  five  for  .the  picture.     Coloured  work  on  opal  glass 
-has  now  almost  disappeared  from  the  photographer's  show- 
case,  why,   it   is  difficult   to    say,    since    no    basis,    except 
ivory,  is  capable  of  giving  such  soft  and  delicate  results. 
If  the  photograph  be  produced  by  the  carbon  process  there 
is  no  doubt  as  .to  its   permanence,   and  with  an  insoluble 
substratum  there  ia  little  risk  of  the  blistering  or  splitting 
which    sometimes    occurs    when    single   transfer    is    used. 
-Above  all,  only  pigments  of  known  permanency  should  be 
used  for  colouring  high-priced  photographs,  and  the  .tend- 
'€ncy  to  save  time  by  using  washes  of  fugitive  dyes  avoided. 
A  well-known   miniature  painter  once   said   to   us  :     "  The 
flesh  tints  in  my  work  will  look  as  well  as,  or  even  better 
in    a    hundred    years    than    they    do    now."     That    is    the 
.-spirit   in  which    the    production  of  coloured   photographs 
■should  be  undertaken.     It  will  bring  its  own  reward  to  the 
Jinan  who  does  not  expect  to  make  his  fortune  in  one  year 
or  in  two. 


sfonSe*"*"  Photographers  are  very  apt  to  exercise  a 

oPPe''*-  false  economy  in   the  matter  of   corks; 

any  old  cork  being  considered  good  enough  for  use,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  contaminated  with  other 
chemicals,  or  possibly  be  a  very  bad  fit.  Good  quality 
natural  corks  are  expensive,  bat  the  artificial  compressed 
or  Subent  "  corks,  now  so  largely  used,  are  very  cheap 
and  often  better  than  the  natural  variety.  They  are  not 
so  porous,  and  do  not  coatain  the  large  cavities  that  are 
often  to  be  found  in  natural  corks  costing  more  than  twice 
as  much,  and,  therefore,  they  may  be  considered  more 
reliable  while  their  low  price  permits  us  to  throw  away 
stained  corks  without  any  compunction.  A  good  "  Suberit  " 
cork  is  nearly  as  air-tight  as  a  rubber  cork,  and  far  more 
«o  than  the  average  stopper.  Though  stoppered  bottles 
we  much  in  favour  with  photographers  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  stopper  is  never  air-tight  unless  it  is 
carefully  ground  into  the  bottle,  and  this  is  only  the  case 
^ith  the  best  quality  botlles.  In  cheap  bottles  the  stoppers 
are  merely  selected  as  they  seem  to  fit,  and  grinding  in  is 
only  effected  with  misfits,  and  then  not  very  well  It  is 
quite  an  easy  matter  to  grind  a  stopper  into  its  bottle 
irith  the  aid  of  some  carborundum  powder  and  water  pro- 
vided a  large  stopper  is  selected  that  will  only  just 'enter 
the  neck.  For  a  perfectly  air-tight  fit  nothing  is  so 
effective  as  a  rubber  cork,  but,  unfortunately,  this  cannot 
k  ^r*"??  w?.^.''*^'*  as  it  has  a  habit  of  adhering  to  .the 
bottle  if  left  in  for  a  long  .lime.  A  cork  soaked  in  melted 
paraffin  wax  is  better  for  permanent  use.  Stoppers  are 
of  course,  necessary  for  some  solutions,  such  as  acids' 
.ether,  ammonia,  etc.,  but  ihey  have  an  unpleasant  habit 


of  flying  out  of  ammonia  and  e.ther  bottles.  The  best 
remedy  for  this  in  the  case  of  stock  bottles  that  are  little 
used  is  to  squeeze  a  little  rubber  solution  over  the  s-topper. 
This  forms  an  elastic  film  that  is  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  stopper  doii'n  in  ordinary  circumstances,  yet  serves 
as  a  safety  valve  if  the  pressure  becomes  very  great.  The 
film  is  readily  broken  when  the  bottle  is  required  for  use, 
and  quite  readily  replaced  if  a  tube  of  solution  is  kept 
handy. 


Cutline^ 
Boards. 


Now  that  so  many  excellent  print 
trimmers  are  available,  the  cutting  board 
IS  of  less  importance  than  it  was,  still  it  is  useful  to  have 
one  always  available  for  extra  work  and  for  prints  that 
may  be  too  big  for  the  .trimmer.  We  must,  however,  advise 
readers  to  ignore  glass  or  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
upon.  Though  both  are  often  advocated,  .the  one  turns  the 
edge  of  the  knife  at  every  cut,  while  the  other  most 
effectually  blunts  it.  Zinc  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very 
excellent  substitute  for  a  hone,  and  many  carpenters  use 
the  metal  in  preference  to  a  stone,  as  it  lasts  much  longer. 
It  is  true  it  is  generally  used  with  oil,  and  sometimes  with 
a  little  fine  emery  or  carborundum  powder  as  well,  but 
without  these  it  is  still  a  very  effective  sharpener,  and, 
therefore,  also  one  of  the  most  effective  blunting  materials 
when  used  as  a  cutting  board.  Cork  has  been  recommended 
as  a  substitute,  and  also  linoleum.  Both  these  are  very 
serviceable  provided  the  knife  is  sharp  and  the  paper  thin, 
but  for  general  use  we  know  of  nothing  so  good  as  a  paper 
slab.  The  paper  used  must  be  soft,  for  hard  strong  papers, 
such  as  are  used  for  drawing  purposes,  are  nearly  as 
effective  in  blunting  a  knife  as  is  zinc.  It  is  perhaps  not 
generally  known  that  a  piece  of  Whatman  paper  is  an 
excellent  polishing  material  for  metal,  and  even  a  fairly 
good  knife  sharpener  if  used  like  a  razor  strop.  Such 
papers  must  therefore  be  avoided  and  something  of  softer 
type  used  instead.  Damp  a  sheet  and  lay  it  down  on  a 
level  surface,  taking  out  all  crinkles  with  a  roller  squeegee. 
Then  paste  it  and  lay  down  another  sheet  over  it,  squeegee- 
ing this  down  in  the  same  way.  Continue  until  a  slab 
about  one-eighth  inch  thick  is  produced,  and  when  dry  the 
cutting  board  is  ready  for  use.  Thin  card  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  this  will  produce  a  stiffer  board  of  a 
grea.ter  thickness  in  less  time,  but  the  card  must  be  thin, 
otherwise  the  board  will  be  too  soft.  Bris.tol  board  is  also 
suitable,  but  expensive.  When  the  surface  becomes  cut 
up  and  grooved  by  the  knife  it  should  be  smoothed  down 
with  fine  glass  paper,  and  then  a  few  more  sheets  of  paper 
or  a  sheet  of  card  pas.ted  down  makes  the  board  as  good 
as  new.  If  gelatine  or  thin  glue  is  used  instead  of  paste 
an  extremely  stiff  board  is  obtained  that  will  stand  a  lot 
of  wear  and  will  not  bend  or  crack. 


A  MODEL  TEXT-BOOK,  AND  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON 

OPTICAL  AND  CHEMICAL   MANUALS  IN 

GENERAL. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  a  little  book 
that  fairly  deserves  the  description  of  a  model  text-book, 
and  may  well  be  taken  as  such  by  other  text-book  ^vriters. 
Its  title  is  "  The  Calculus  Made  Easy,"  and  the  author,  who 
signs  himself  simply  F.R.S.,  has  not  only  made  the  calculus 
easy  but  interesting  and  even  amusing.  To  most  students 
of  elementary  mathematics  the  calculus  is  an  enigmatia 
nightmare.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is  or  what  it  is 
useful  for,  and  when  they  consult  a  book  to  find  out,  after 
an  hour  or  so  .they  give  up  in  despair,  for  the  author  does/ 
not  condescend  to  explain.     It  is  quite  the  contrary  with 
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Ihis  new  book,  for  at  the  start  it  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
tlie  purposes  the  calculus  fulfils,  shows  that  it  is  an  inter- 
•esting  subject,  and  grips  the  reader's  attention  so  closely 
that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  put  the  book  down.  In  an  hour 
or  so  the  most  thick-headed  student  can  gain  a  very  good 
insight  into  tlie  essentials  of  the  differential  calculus,  and 
will  find  himself  working  with  ease  at  problems  which 
before  were  beyond  his  comprehension  altogelher.  The 
book  contains  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue  and  apologue  in 
which  the  authoi'  speaks  his  mind  very  plainly  with  regard 
to  .the  general  type  of  text-books  on  the  subject.  In  an 
amusing  but  very  telling  fashion  he  suggests  that  subjects 
are  often  obscured  and  their  natural  difficulties  empha- 
sised in  order  that  the  writer  may  reveal  his  own  clever- 
ness. He  frankly  admi-ts  that  in  writing  this  book  to  show 
that  the  essential  features  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus  are  very  simple  and  easy  to  understand  he  has 
committed  the  crime  of  giving  away  trade  secrets,  and  will 
incur  .the  wrath  of  fellow  mathematical  text-book  writers 
if  they  find  out  his  identity.  Out  of  curiosity  we  have, 
after  reading  his  book,  referred  to  other  text-books  on  the 
subject  just  for  .the  sake  of  seeing  how  far  his  remarks 
appeared  to  be  true  in  regard  to  his  own  particular  subject, 
and  the  result  was  not  only  confirmatory  but  appallingly 
so.  The  facts  that  he  explains  so  clearly  in  a  dozen  pages 
are  buried  in  these  other  books  in  a  mass  of  quite  irrelevant 
talk,  and  to  arrive  al  essentials  one  has  to  plough  through 
page  after  page  and  chapter  after  chapter.  The  calculus 
is,  of  course,  of  great  service  to  photographic  investiga- 
tors, for  little  can  be  done  without  its  aid  in  either  optical 
or  chemical  work.  The  book  we  have  referred  .to  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  of  value  to  photography  for  its  own  sake, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  its  method  of  imparting 
information  is  one  .that  might  well  be  followed  by  writers 
in  other  subjects.  One  cause  of  the  badness  of  general  text- 
books on  science  is  the  malign  influence  of  examinations. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  either  optics  or  chemistry  will  be 
well  advised  to  shun  any  books  which  are  ostensibly  written 
Tor     examination     purposes,     especially    when    the     word 


matriculation  appears  on  the  title  page.  Such  books,  if 
dealing  with  chemistry,  will  ignore  modern  chemical  theory 
altogether,  while  if  they  are  devoted  to  optics  they  will 
consider  only  impossible  lenses  of  infinite  thinness  and 
ignore  all  theory  that  is  of  real  practical  use.  The  cause 
of  all  this  is,  of  course,  .the  facts,  first,  that  such  books  are 
only  written  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  syllabus  of  the 
examination,  and,  second,  that  the  syllabus  in  question  is 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  Unfortunately,  however,  English 
books  which  are  not  of  necessity  restricted  by  any  syllabus 
are  very  little  better.  The  more  modern  chemical  text- 
books (we  are  referring  to  English  ones  alone)  include  a 
chapter  on  ionic  dissociation,  chemical  equilibrium,  and  the 
physics  of  chemistry,  but  when  that  chapter  is  done  all 
these  modern  theories  are  calmly  ignored.  The  optical 
text-books  do  generally  include  some  slight  consideration 
of  thick  lenses  and  sometimes  .touch  very  diffidently  on  the 
theories  of  pupils,  etc.,  but  they  do  not  apply  these  theories 
when  they  come  to  describe  actual  instrumenXs.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  books  are  the  works  of  theoretical 
scientists  who  have  little  or  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
matters  they  deal  with.  The  chemist  has  only  read  about 
the  theory  of  dissociation,  but  has  never  applied  it  on  his 
own  work.  The  optical  writer  has  learnt  from  others  how 
lenses  work,  but  never  analysed  the  details  of  their  working 
himself  on  the  optical  bench.  Further  than  this,  it  is  only 
too  often  evident  .that  he  has  never  used  the  majority  of 
the  instruments  he  describes.  A  most  unfortunate 
characteristic  of  optical  text-books  is  the  manner  in  which 
so-called  geometrical  optics  and  physical  optics  have 
become  dissociated.  The  wave  theory  of  light  is  practically 
ignored  in  many  books  on  geometrical  optics,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  far  easier  to  explain  and  understand 
the  action  of  lenses  upon  real  wave-fronts  than  it  is  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  imaginary  light 
rays.  Writers  on  photographic  optics  might  well  bear 
this  in  mind  :  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  think 
the  matter  out  they  will  find  that  the  free  use  of  the  wave 
conception  simplifies  the  whole  subject  of  lenticular  optics. 


THE    CARD    INDEX    FOR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Op  all  businesses  to  which  the  card  system  of  keeping  accounts 
and  records  lends  itself  with  lienefioial  results,  photography 
must  be  one  of  the  most  striking  examples.  And  to  none, 
probably,  can  it  be  more  easily  adapted  without  interfering 
■with  the  existinsf  routine.  Naturally,  before  taking  such  a  step 
as  to  start  this  system,  a  man  will  want  to  know  the  advan- 
tages, and  something  of  the  cost.  Certain  of  the  advantages 
have  been  already  well  stated  in  previous  articles  ;  but  I  wish 
to  show  that  the  card  index  is  the  method  above  all  others 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  avoid  unnecessary  work  and  trouble, 
«ither  because  he  is  unacquainted  (as  many  photographers  are) 
■with  the  mysteries  of  "  Dr.  and  Cr.,"  or  because  he  believes 
that  book-keeping  is  an   unproductive  part  of  the  business. 

In  the  first  place,  the  customer's  name,  address,  and  order 
are  written  once,  and  once  only:  the  most  unbusinesslike  of 
photographers  does  this  much.  Then  the  one  special  advan- 
tage to  photographers  is  that  for  the  frequent  occasions  on 
■which  one  has  need  of  referring  to  an  order — numbering  nega- 
tives, posting  proofs,  instructions  to  printer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — 
lie  entry  is  found  instantly,  whether  the  order  is  a  day  or 
iiiunths  old  ;  moreover,  in  the  case  of  re-orders,  the  entries  can 
be  found  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  however  long  ago  the  sitting 
may  have  bet'u.  Compare  this  with  the  hours  of  searching 
through  old  day-books  for  numbers  under  the  old  system.  Not© 
also  that  the  customer  need  not  guofe  a  number  from  the  back 


of  mount,  and  thus  all  the  work  and  trouble  connected  -with 
numbering  of  prints  and  mounts  is  done  away  with.  Besides 
this,  ono  has  always  a  complete  record  of  the  whole  order 
in  the  same  place. 

The    Outfit    and    its    Cost. 

I  need  hardly  describe  an  index  box  and  cards,  except  to 
say  that  the  size  of  card  in  most  general  use  is  5  x  3,  which 
is  stocked  either  plain  or  ruled  "oblong."  Having  decided  on 
the  size  of  card  likely  to  be  most  useful  (bearing  in  mind  that 
both  sides  of  the  card  are  available),  a  box  sliould  be  obtained 
about  fifteen  inches  long,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  take  the 
cards  easily.  For  a  cash  business  two  sets  of  alphabetical 
index  cards  will  be  required,  but  where  credit  is  given  a  third 
set  is  necessary,  and  if  desired  three  separate  boxes  can  be 
used  with  advantage. 

These  sets  can  be  easily  made,  or  they  can  be  obtained  in 
stock  sizes  from  commercial  stationers.  Besides  the  alpha- 
betical guide  cards,  a  few  others  will  be  required,  marked 
"  Sittings,"  "  Proofs  Out."  and  so  on,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  business.     The  use  of  these  will  be  seen  shortly. 

A  useful  accessory  is  a  loose  block  of  wood  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  cards  and  a  couple  of  inches  thick.  This  is  pushed 
against  the  pile  of  cards,  and  prevents  them  slipping  down. 
It  is  better  weightetl  with  lead,  either  nailed  to  the  bottom  or 
let  in  by  boring  holes. 
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Where  many  sittings  are  by  appointment,  a  separate  box 
with  two  sets  of  guide  cards  marked  with  days  of  the  week 
will  be  an  additional  time-saver,  as  will  be  seen.  These  two 
sets  should  each  have  a  larger  guide  card  marked  resjiectively 
"  This  Week  "  and  "  Next  Week." 

A  dating  stamp,  to  be  changed  every  morning,  is  an  inex- 
pensive and  almost  indispensable  part  of  the  time-saving 
outfit. 

Card    Equipment. 

Before  going  to  the  expense  of  having  cards  specially  ruled, 
I  offer  the  following  suggestion.  Some  plain  cards  should  be 
obtained,  and  also  a  "  cash-ruler,"  which  is  a  device  for  rul- 
ing cash  columns  by  liand,  and  consists  of  a  small  bone  roller 
with  three  raised  rings  working  against  an  ink  pad.  Held  by 
the  handle,  and  used  like  a  pen  with  a  straight-edge,  it  rules 
three  lines  at  once.  It  costs  a  shilling.  With  it  cards  can  be 
quickly  ruled  in  various  ways,  until  the  most  suitable  arrange- 
ment is  found  for  the  general  run  of  the  business.  A  suitable 
ruling  to  start  with  is  shown  in  "  Mr.  Harry  Jones's  "  card 
(Fig.  1).  A  boy  can  rule  a  few  hundreds  like  this  in  a  very 
short  time.  When  the  ruling  is  finally  decided  on,  it  is  a 
great  convenience,  if  one  cares  to  go  to  the  expense,  to  have 
printed  in  suitable  positions  such  words  as  "Proofs  sent," 
"Account  rendered,"  etc.,  etc.,  against  which  the  dates  can 
be  printed  with  the  dating  stamp,  or  rubber  stamps  may  be 
obtained  with  such  wordings. 

Tlie  prices  of  index  cards  are  about  Is.  per  set  in  plain 
alphabetical,  weekly,  etc.,  while  subdivided  alphabetical  sets 
cost  proportionately  more  ;  but  these  will  not  be  needed,  ex- 
cept in  a  large  business,  or  jx^rhaps  for  the  final  box,  where 
the  "  delivered  and  paid  "  cards  are  placed.  The  latest  refine- 
ment in  index  guides  is  a  slip  of  thin  transparent  celluloid 
folded  over  and  fixed  to  the  "  tab  "  to  protect  it  from  wear. 
This  idea  was  probably  borrowed  from  "  photo,  buttons." 
Personally,  I  should  think  guides  of  thin  aluminium,  with 
embossed  lettei-s,  would  be  a  great  improvement  over  cards. 

The  refill  cards  as  sold  for  card  indexes  cost  4s.  to  6s.  per 
1,000,  plain  ;  and  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  1,000,  ruled.  The  cost 
of  ruling  is  regulated  by  the  fact  that  each  colour  must  be  done 
separately  each  way  of  the  card.  I  think  that,  if  fair  quanti- 
ties be  ordered,  the  cost  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  havinw  the 
cards  ruled  in  the  sheet  (25  x  20),  and  having  them  cut  after- 
wards. Any  commercial  stationer  or  lithographer  will  undei- 
take  this. 

The     Index    in    Use. 

Having  considered  the  outfit  and  material,  let  us  now  see 
how  it  works,  and  note  carefully  the  time  it  saves  "all  along 
the  line."  The  best  way  to  do  this  will  he,  perhaps,  to  follow 
one  or  two  orders  through. 

Let  us  suppose  it  is  Thursday,  June  1,  1911,  and  Mrs. 
William  Smith  (a  not  uncommon  name)  makes  an  appointment 
by  letter  or  otherwise  for  "  next  Monday."  A  card  is  taken, 
and  at  the  top  is  written  :  — 

Smith,  Mrs.   William, 

5,  High  Street, 

Low  town. 
In  pencil  a  note  is  made  as  to  the  time  of  sitting  and  any  details 
of  what  the  lady  is  likely  to  require. 

The  card  is  then  placed  in  the  small  "  appointment  box  "  in 
the  index  for  "  Next  Week  "  behind  the  guide  card  "  Monday." 
This  procedure  is  at  least  as  quick  as  entering  in  a  diary  We 
can  now  for  a  while  forget  Mrs.  Smith,  and  attend  to  a  cash 
customer. 

Mr.  Harry  Jones  wants  his  portrait  taken,  and  a  print  to- 
morrow, if  nossible  :  he  is  applying  for  a  situation  and  ha« 
to  send  a  photograph. 

Tlie  up-to-date  receptionist  offers  to  have  it  ready  the  same 
niffht.  or  first  thing  next  morning,  for  a  small  extra  chargc-- 


Agreed.     A  card  is  made  out  as  follows,  and  stamped  with  the 
date:  — 


....J.£h^..../hfjL^ .yL^/.f^.^//..... 

'CiH.i^/i^i^H^                               ,f/d£^iiA£t^f£' 

./    £aJ..    ^.^       

7 

(T 

..:rXif4HO..iL..'^.»^..i?U£j.^^. 

The  card  is  then  placed,  as  there  is  to  be  no  proof,  in  the  first 
index,  the  "day-boo,k,"  behind  guide  J;  the  sitting  is  made, 
the  negative  and  print  put  through  without  wasting  time  to 
number  negative,  print,  or  mount.  When  Mr.  Jones  calls  at 
the  stated  time,  and  the  print  is  handed  to  him,  the  card  is 
immediately  picked  out  and  marked  "  Del.,"  meaning  delivered, 
and  the  date  stamp  placed  against  this.  The  card  is  then 
placed  aside  to  awdit  the  negative  number  with  the  sittings 
taken  in  the  usual  course,  and  which  have  been  placed  behind 
the  first  large  guide  card  "  Sittings." 

It  must  hei'e  be  noted  that  negatives  can  be  satisfactorily 
stored  only  in  numerical  order  ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  find- 
ing them  readily  when  required.  The  man  who  tries  to  save- 
time  by  storing  negatives  alphabetically,  or  in  classifications, 
such  as  "  Gents'  %  length,"  is  only  storing  up  trouble. 

Most  numerical  systems  have  a  different  series  for  each  size. 
and  in  this  method  one  should  have  a  card  marked  "  Next  nega- 
tive numbers,"  with  a  column  for  each  size.  On  this  one  can 
jot  down  after  each  day's  numbering  the  next  number  to  go- 
on with. 

On  the  morning  after  the  day  we  have  been  considering,  the 
date-stamp  having  been  changed  to  June  2,  the  "sitting '"^ 
cards  are  taken  and  marked  with  the  negative  numbers  as 
shown  on-  Mr.  Jones's  card,  the  1^  meaning  "  One  half-plate 
number  "  so-and-so.  Having  numbered  all  the  cards  and  nega- 
tives correspondingly,  Mr.  .Jones's  card  will,  of  course,  be  placed' 
in  the  final  box  for  orders  completed  and  paid,  and  his  nega- 
tive to  be  stor<xl  away  in  the  usual  coui-se  ;  the  other  cards  will 
be  put  behind  the  next  guide  marked  "  Proofs,"  and  the  nega-> 
lives  sent  to  be  proofed. 

As  the  proofs  are  sent  out,  each  card  is  marked  "  proofs- 
shown,"  or  "  proofs  posted,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  handy 
dating  stamp  again  impressed  against  these  words.  The  cards 
are  then  plaeed  behind  guide  "  Proofs  Out." 

It  will  be  noted  that  as  there  will  be  comparatively  few 
cards  from  day  to  day,  an  aliiliabetical  index  for  each  of  these- 
preliminary  divisions  might  make  more  work  than  it  would  save, 
so  in  all  but  the  very  largest  businesses  the  cards  in  each- 
division  can  be  kept  in  an  unsorted  pack  until  the  proofs  come 
back. 

Supposing  we  now  skip  a  few  days  to  the  next  Monday 
morning.  Having  changed  the  date  stamp  to  June  5,  we 
reverse  the  guide  cards  in  the  appointment  box,  "This  Week" 
and  "Next  Week."  If  by  chance  any  of  the  previous  week's 
apiwintments  were  not  kept,  we  have  the  names  and  addresses 
before  us  to  follow  up.  We  then  examine  the  cards  which  are 
now  behind  "This  Week— Monday,"  and,  of  course,  find  the 
one  of  Mrs.   William  Smith. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  comes  at  (or  probably  a  little  after)  the 
time  stated,  we  have  her  name  and  address  already  written, 
and,    after  filling  in   details   of   the   order  and    the   date,    the 
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^,lrd  rs  placed  among  the  "Sittings";  next  day  the  card  and 
negatives  are  numbered  and  the  card  goes  into  "' Proofa,"  and 
go  on.  When  the  work  is  delivered,  the  card  is  so  marked  and 
placed,   if  not  paid   up,    in   the  "  Ledger "  index   behind  S. 

Now  there  is  no  "ledgering  up"  to  be  continually  put  off, 
11   "negative  index   book,"    etc.,    the   card  is  just   picked   up 
iiom  one  place  and  put  in  another,  with  a  word  or  two  added  ; 
it  is  always  quickly  found  and  all  details  upon  it. 

When  sending  out  accounts,  there  are  no  old  jiaid-up  orders 
to  wade  through,  because  as  soon  as  a  card  is  paid  up    it  is 
lansferred  to  the  final  box. 

If  an  account  should  be  disputed,  all  the  details  are  instantly 
■  fore  one. 

An  order  received  by  post  should  be  marked  W.O.  (written 
ider),  and  the  date  of  tlie  letter  appe'nded,  so  that  the  letter 
an  be  refeiTed  to  easily. 

Supiwsing  that  Mr.  Jones  in  a  year's  time  writes  for  extra 

•pies,  one  has  only  to  look  in  the  final  box  among  the  J  cards 

r  Jones,  among  the  Joneses  for  Mr.  Harry  Jones  (just  as 
Hiiickly  as  finding  a  word  in  a  dictionary) ;  there  you  find 
the  negative  number  and  the  usual  abbi'eviated  description  of 
work  i)reviously  supplied— in  this  case  "One  cabinet  bromide 
on  album  mount." 

Should  Mrs.  William  Smith  reorder,  one  has  likewise  all 
details  of  her  order,  besides  such  information  as  to  how  long 
she  took  to  pay,  etc.,  etc. — all  this  instantly,  with  no  cross 
references,  and  no  cross  words. 

For  re-orders  some  will  prefer  to  make  out  a  new  card,  some 
to  make  tlie  entry  on  the  back  of  the  old  one.     This  must  be 
'lecided  by  circumstances  or  by  individual  fancy. 
Time-saving    in    Tracing    Orders. 

It  has  still  to  be  shown  how  the  "day-book"  box  saves 
much  time.  In  a  business  with  an  average  of,  say,  six  sitters 
per  diem,  and  where  it  takes  an  average  of,  say,  six  weeks 
from  sitting  to  final  delivery  of  work,  one  would  have  to 
«earch,  in  the  ordinary  book,  among  some  two  hundred  entries 
for  details  of  any  one  order.  It  is  not  denied  that  one  will  have 
some  idea  of  whereabouts  among  those  two  hundred  the  entry 
will  be,  but  still  it  takes  time.  In  the  card  index  some  of 
these  orders  will  be  in  one  or  other  of  about  twenty-seven 
■divisions,  and  one  knows  for  certain  in  which  division  the 
•desired  card  is  to  be  found.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  case 
■of  the  business  under  consideration,  there  will  probably  be 
.seldom  more  than  a  dozen  cards  to  look  through  in  order 
lo    find    one. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  re-orders  from  a  considerable  time 
back,  it  will  take  slightly  longer  to  find  a  card  than  amongst 
•current  orders  ;   but  any  card,  and  with  it  the  negative  num- 
bers,  should  be  got  at  within  two  minutes  easily. 
Cross    Entries. 

The  only  time  there  is  likely  to  be  any  confusion  is  in 
the  case  of  an  institution  or  society  where  business  is  done 
•with  the  secretary  or  other  member  on  behalf  of  the  whole. 
In  such  a  case  two  cards  will  ]>e  desirable,  one  headed  with 
the  name  of  the  society,  etc.,  -with  a  reference  to  the  person 
with  whom  the  business  is  done,  the  other  with  the  man's 
name  and  details  of  the  order.  Both  should  bear  the  date 
and  negative  numbers.  This  is  in  order  that  if  copies  should 
De  required  at  some  future  time  and  the  name  of  the  person 
who  gave  the  original  order  be  forgotten,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  the  order  and  the  negatives. 

The  writer  remembers  a  case  of  a.  photographer  in  a  small 
country  town  who  had  an  order  for  prints  from  an  old  negative 
of  a  house,  since  demolishofl,  which  had  also  changed  tenants 
several  times.  The  order  had  been  entered  in  the  name  of 
•one  of  the  tenants,  whose  name  and  the  date  had  been  for- 
gotten. The  photographer  knew  that  the  negative  had  been  made 
at  tlic  same  time  as  a  certain  event  which  "  the  vicar  "  would 


remember.  An  assistant  was  instructed  to  ask  the  panon  for 
the  year  in  which  this  particular  event  occurred,  then  to  go 
to  the  house-agent  who  had  had  the  letting  of  that  house  and 
find  out  the  tenant's  name  for  that  particular  year.  On  his 
return  he  would  have  had  to  search  through  a  huge  day-book 
for  that  man's  order!  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  vicar 
was  abroad  for  six  months!  Result :  loss  of  the  order,  and 
the  photographer  bullied  that  assistant  for  a  fortnight.  Had 
the  name  of  that  house  been  iiuleifed,  what  an  amount  of 
worry  and  time  would  have  been  saved,  to  »ay  nothing  of  the 
money  lost  through   inability  to  find  the  negative  ninnber. 

The  card  system  is  on  all  fours  with  that  in  vogue  in  public 
libraries,  where  there  is  a  card-index  catalogue.  A  new  book 
(negative)  being  brought  in,  it  is  given  a  consecutive  number; 
a  card  is  made  out  for  the  author  with  title  underneath,  and 
another  one  vice  versa. 

Both  have  the  reference  number.  On  examining  the  index 
for  either  author  or  title,  both  are  found  in  either  place,  the 
numt)er  is  noted,  and  the  attendant  goes  straight  to  the  shelf 
where  the  Ix>ok  (or  negative)  with  that  number  is. 

Books  are  divided  into  classes,  of  which  fiction  is  usually 
the  largest ;  negatives  into  sizes,  of  which  half-plate  is  crene- 
rally  the  most  numerous. 

In  the  case  of  institutions  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
locality,  such  as  "  Lowtown  Conservative  Club,"  the  index-card 
would  be  written  as  "Conservative  Club,  Lowtown,"  unless 
the  negative  were  merely  one  of  a  series  of  views,  when  a 
special  card  would  be  made  for  "  Lowtown  Views,"  and  on 
this  would  be  a  list  of  such  views  and  their  respective  nega- 
tive numbers. 

Profit    and    Loss. 

Some  will  now  ask  liow  a  reo<ird  is  to  be  kept  of  business 
done.  The  answer  is  by  a  cash-book,  which,  being  naturally 
entered  chronologically,  may  be  a  bound  book  and  requires  no 
index.  A  book  should  be  kept  on  the  desk,  in  which  an  entry 
is  made  of  each  account  as  it  is  jaid — merely  the  name  and 
amount.  This  may  well  be  a  counterfoil  receipt  l)Ook,  taking 
care  to  date  each  entry  and  to  label  the  cover  of  book,  when 
filled,  with  the  first  and  last  dates.  An  ordinary  cash-book 
would  perliaps  be  preferable,  in  which  under  each  date  the 
studio  receipts  would  be  entered  as  above  on  one  side  and  the 
petty  cash  expenses  on  the  other.  These  items  would  be  totted 
up  each  day  and  the  totals  entered  in  the  private  cash-book 
under  the  headings  "  Studio  Receipts  "  and  "  Petty  Cash  " 
respectively. 

Tlie  "takings"  during  any  given  period  can  thus  easily  be 
seen.  The  cash  owing  can  be  reckoned  from  aji  examination 
of  the  card-ledger  in  much  quicker  time  than  in  the  old 
description,  while  those  accounts  which  are  overdue  can  be 
picked  out  and  placed  in  a  small  box  for  "  special  treatment  "  ; 
thus  none  are  overlooked. 

Should  it  bo  desired  to  dispose  of  the  business,  and  a 
prospective  purchaser  wish  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  reputed 
takings,  he  .can  be  invited  to  pick  out  any  week's  receipts 
in  the  "private  cash  book,"  referring  from  this  to  the  detailed 
list  of  such  takings  in  the  "Studio  Receipts,"  of  which  any 
or  all  of  the  entries  can  be  quickly  found  in  the  card-index. 
Each  card  will  have  a  corresponding  date  and  amount  paid ; 
further,  the  negatives  can  be  looked  out,  and  on  these  or  their 
envelopes  will  be  found  the  number  and  description  of  the 
prints  corresponding  to  the  index-cards. 

The  accounts  of  a  business  which  will  stand  half  an  hour 
of  such  investigation  as  is  here  outlined-  can  hardly  have  been 
"cooked,"  and  confidence  is  thus  inspired.  Not  only  that,  but 
it  is  found  that  ordinary  customers  are  pleased,  and  a  good 
impression  is  made  on  them  if  they  are  shown  how  quickly 
the  details  of  their  orders  are  found  without  any  of  the  usual 
vexatious  delays  experienced  where  the  old-fashioned  day-books, 
etc.,  are  used.  D.  Beelik. 
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[In  our  issue  of  January  13  we  published  a  short  paper 
operandi  of  producing  positives  direct,  as,  for  example, 
the  camera,  from  originals.  In  the  following  later  paper, 
items  necessaiy  in  the  process,  which  he  has  brought  to  a 
Califomian  contemporary  vouches  for  the  technical  quality 
not  be  improved  upon  by  any  other  method  of  procedure." — 
Old  subscribers  of  "  Camera  Craft  ' '  will  be  aware  that,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  I  have  from  time  to  time  reported  in  my 
department,  "A  Photographic  Digest,"  various  proceedings  for 
making  negatives  from  negatives  or  positives  from  positives. 
Also  that  I  have  had  to  admit  that  in  my  hands  these  methods 
have  failed.  There  are  various  reasons  why  a  process  of  this 
nature  is  very  desirable.  First,  there  might  be  a  saving  of 
time  ;  secondly,  a  saving  of  expense  by  the  elimination  of  the  • 
intermediate  negative  or  positive  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  much  more 
important  advantage  of  retaining  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
gradation  of  the  original  negative.  For  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  very  rare  for  a  duplicate  or  enlarged  negative  to  have 
the  full  scale  of  the  original,  and  the  same  is  true  of  lantern- 
slides  made  from  lantern-slides  or  prints.  Most  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  revolved  around  one  or  the  other  of  two  well-known 
principles  :  First,  if  a  plate  be  greatly  over-exposed  in  the 
camera,  the  image  on  development  will  reverse  and  finally 
appear  as  of  the  same  character  as  its  original.  Much  experi- 
mental work  has  been  dojie  to  apply  this  fact  in  practice,  but 
with  little  success.  One  part  of  an  image  reverses  before  the 
rest,  and  the  high-lights  may  commence  to  re-reverse  before  the 
reversal  of  the  shadows  is  complete,  weak  and  foggy  pictures 
being  the  usual  result.  Secondly,  if  the  image  produced  by 
development,  which  consists  of  metallic  silver,  be  dissolved  by 
a  solvent  of  that  metal,  and  the  unchanged  residual  emulsion 
be  exposed  to  light  and  re-developed,  a  reversed  image  is  pro- 
duced. In  practice  this  always  fails,  for  the  reason  that  all 
plates  are  coated  with  a  film  of  emulsion  much  thicker  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  part  affected  by  light  in  ordinary  exposure 
and  development,  so  that  even  the  dense  deposit  caused  by  the 
high-lights  of  the  image  does  not  utilise  all  the  silver  bromide 
of  the  parts  of  the  plate  whereon  they  fall.  Tliis  unutilised 
silver,  after  exposure  to  light,  develops  up  into  fog  and  spoils  the 
reversed  image.  Only  when  the  film  of  emulsion  is  of  extreme 
tenuity,  as  it  is  in  the  Autochrome  and  other  colour  plates,  is 
it  possible  to  get  a  satisfactory  reversal. 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  1909,  Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie  pub- 
lished* a  method  of  making  lantern-slides  direct,  by  taking  the 
photograph  through  the  glass,  reversing  with  acid  bichromate 
and  re-developing,  but  it  was  only  recommended  for  line  sub- 
jects. Last  year,  M.  Balagnyt  suggested  a  modification  of  the 
technique  that  more  than  half  solved  the  difficulty.  In  place  of 
dissolving  out  the  first  image,  exposing,  and  re-developing,  he 
washed  the  plate  after  the  first  development  and  exposed  it  to 
the  light  so  that  the  rays  had  to  traverse  the  silver  deposit  of 
the  negative  image  before  that  could  reach  the  underlying  un- 
changed emulsion  ;  in  this  way  the  dense  deposits  correspond- 
ing to  the  high-lights  effectively  protected  the  underlying  silver 
bromide.  After  an  exposure  sufficient  to  give  full  density  in 
the  shadows,  the  plate  was  taken  back  to  the  dark-room  the 
negative  image  dissolved  by  acid  bichromate,  and,  after  wash- 
ing out  the  latter,  re-developed.  There  now  remained  the  un- 
changed emulsion,  which  in  previous  methods  had  been  the 
source  of  the  fogging.  This  was  easily  removed  by  the  fixing 
bath^uch  ,n  outline  is  Balagny's  proposal,  and  experiment 
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by  Dr.   H.  D'Arcy  Power,  in  which    he   described    the    mtidns 
lantern-slides    from    other    lantern-slides,    by    contact    or    in 

also  published  in  "  Camera  Craft,"  Dr.   Power  details  further 
state   of    practical   usefulness.        Commenting    upon    it,    our 

of   the   slides   produced— a    quality    which,    it    states,    "  could 

Eds.  "B.J."] 
showed  me  that  it  gave  results  far  in  advance  of  previous 
methods  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  backing  the- 
plate  with  black  paper,  there  was  still  some  fog.  Furthermore, 
the  outlines  of  the  image  were  laterally  reversed.  The  fog 
seemed  to  be  behind  the  image,  and  could  not  be  removed  by 
Farmer's  reducer  without  first  attacking  the  same.  I  reasoned 
that  if  the  picture  were  taken  through  the  glass,  as  Mr.  Carnegie- 
had  advised,  although  I  had  forgotten  his  technique  at  the  time- 
I  experimented,  the  lateral  reversal  would  be  avoided,  halation 
from  the  glass  would,  be  impossible,  and  any  surface  fog  that 
might  form  would  be  accessible  to  a  reducer  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  deposit  of  the  image. 

It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time  I  had  occasion  to  make 
a  number  of  lantern-slides  to  illustrate  a  lecture  on  photography 
as  a  fine  art,  and  most  were  to  be  copies  of  carbon  prints,  photo- 
gravures, and  good  halt-tones.  I  needed  a  most  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  tonality  of  the  originals,  and  a  process  that  would 
give  me  copies  by  one  step,  instead  of  two,  promised  a  saving  of 
at  least  one-half  the  usual  deterioration.  I  started  in,  and  for 
a  while  results  were  beyond  all  expectation.  But  presently 
troubles  appeared  ;  some  slides  were  too  dark,  and  otiiers  too- 
thin.  Some  showed  very  marked  yellow  coloration.  It  was- 
evident  that  the  factors  of  each  stage  needed  study.  There  were 
the  following  points  to  consider  :  — 1.  The  length  or  strength  of 
the  first  exposure.  2.  The  depth  of  the  first  development.  3. 
The  second  exposure.  4.  The  nature  of  the  reversing  bath. 
5.  The  clearing  bath. 

The  first  two  factors  are  best  considered  together.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  first  or  negative  image  is  to  be  removed, 
after  which  the  residual  silver  will  form  the  permanent  positive 
image.  If  the  first  image  is  too  dense,  it  will  leave,  on  removal, 
too  little  emulsion  wherewith  to  form  the  second,  and  the  re- 
sulting positive  will  be  too  thin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  image  is  too  thin,  the  final  positive  will  be  dense  and  dull. 
This  is  the  problem  of  the  Autochrome  development,  and  every 
colour  plate  worker  is  familiar  with  it.  In  lantern-slides,  such 
as  Lumi^re's  and  Seed's,  the  correct  development  is  that  which 
shall  give  a  full  detailed  picture  on  the  emulsion  side  (being  ' 
exposed  through  the  glass,  the  image  builds  from  the  glass  up-  ] 
ward).  But  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  correct  develop-  ' 
ment ;  there  must  be  equally  correct  exposure.  If  the  expo- 
sure is  too  short,  the  final  result  will  be  hard  ;  if  too  long, 
matters  will  be  still  worse,  for,  though  we  cease  developing  when 
the  image  has  attained  a  certain  density,  there  will  remain  over 
a  residuum  of  undeveloped,  but  light  affected  silver  bromide, 
which  will  not  be  removed  by  the  reversing  bath  ;  and,  on  the 
second  development,  it  will  appear  and  cause  fogginess  and  a 
mixed  image.  Theory  and  practice  alike  demand  that  the  ex- 
posure shall  be  so  timed  that  the  development  shall  tend  to 
stop  at  the  attainment  of  full  density.  Of  the  two  evils,  it  had 
better  be  under-exposed  than  over.  In  practice,  the  worker 
soon  acquires  the  necessary  experience  ;  that  is,  if  he  under- 
stands the  why  and  the  wherefore. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  demands  of  the  second  exposure.  We 
have  a  plate,  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  unchanged  emul- 
sion, but  being  a  negative  image  next  the  glass,  and  we  expose 
it  to  light  through  the  glass.  Where  the  heavy  deposit,  made 
by  the  high-lights,  lies,  the  light  penetrates  with  difficulty  ;    yet 
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in  time  it  will  penetrate,  and  so  afifect  any  unchanged  emul- 
sion then  present,  which,  on  re-development,  will  fog  the  image. 
This  is  what  always  happened  before  Balagny  suggested  using 
the  negative  deposit  as  a  screen.  If  we  under-expose,  the  detail 
in  the  high-lights  will  be  lost,  and  the  resulting  image  will  be 
weak.  In  my  practice,  I  find  that,  with  a  well-graded  and 
fully  developed  negative  image,  about  three  minutes  in  bright, 
diffused  light  will  give  a  good  deposit  in  the  half-tones  and  not 
fog  the  high-lights.  I  have  not  found  artificial  light  satis- 
factory. In  regard  to  the  reversing  bath,  I  have  found  the 
acid  bichromate  better  than  an  acid  permanganate  bath,  but  the 
bath  should  not  be  used  more  than  twice  in  succession.  It  is 
very  inexpensive  and  easily  mixed,  and  repeated  use  of  the  bath 
leads  to  yellow  staming  of  the  gelatine.  The  redevelopment 
may  be  done  with  the  portion  of  developer  used  for  the  first 
development ;  but  on  no  Account  again  use  a  developer  that  lias 
been  on  a  reversed  plate,  or  strong  staining  of  the  gelatine  will 
ensue.  It  required  not  a  little  experimentation  to  confirm  these 
facts  ;    but,  once  determined,  I  had  no  more  trouble. 

Whether  I  work  direct  from  nature,  from  pictures,   or  make 
slide  from  slide  (without  unbinding),  I  get  perfect  reproduction 


of  the  original  gradation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  require  a 
modification,  it  is  within  my  reach  by  an  application  of  the 
principles  I  have  explained. 

I  will  now  give  in  order  the  working  details  : — 1.  Expose  (//n*i 
aide  outwarih,  so  that  full  development  may  be  obtained  without 
fogging.  2.  Develop  for  greater  density  than  usual  in  a  nega- 
tive. 3.  Wash  for  from  three  to  five  minutes.  4.  Turn  film  side 
down  in  a  pan  of  water,  with  a  piece  of  black  paper  next  the 
film,  and  remove  into  full  daylight  for  from  three  to  five 
miqutes.  5.  Return  to  dark-room,  remove  plate,  face  up,  to  a 
bath  of  one-half  per  cent,  ammonium  bichromate,  acidulated 
with  one  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  In  three  minutes  the  image  will 
have  disappeared.  6.  Wash,  in  dark-room,  for  fifteen  minutes. 
7.  Re-develop  to  rather  more  than  required  density.  8.  Fix  in 
hypo.  9.  Should,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  surface  be  soiled  by 
a  slight  deposit,  one  much  like  that  on  the  surface  of  glossy 
developing  papers,  wash  over  with  a  little  weak  Farmer's  re- 
ducer, and  it  readily  disappears.  10.  Wash.  The  resulting 
slide  should  be  identical  in  gradation  with  its  subject.  It  can 
be  reduced,  intensified,  or  toned,  like  any  other  lantern-slide. 

H.  D'Abct  Poweb,  M.D. 


THE     BROMOIL     PROCESS. 


[The  following  paper;  communicated  to  the  current  issue  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia^"  though 
evidently  written  for  those  quite  unacquainted  with  Bromoil  printing,  nevertheless  contains  such  a  number  of  notes  on  the  practice 
of  the  process  that  we  reprint  it  in  an  abridged  form.  It  gives  clear  and  practical  elementary  instruction  in  the  Bromoil  process,  which 
in  some  respects  may  usefully  be  read  in  connection  with  existing  text-books — viz.,  that  by  S.  L.  Coulthurst  and  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
No.  106  of  the  "Photo-Miniature,"  and  the  chapter  on  Bromoil  by  C.  H.  Hewitt  in  the  "Sinclair  Handbook  of  Photography." — 
Eds.  "  B.J."] 


Thk  Bromoil  process  is  a  modification  of  the  oil  process,  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  requires  the  use  of  bromide  paper.  This  process  was 
discovered  and  made  practical  by  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper. 

In  the  oil  process  a  sheet  of  paper  is  evenly  coated  with  gelatine, 
sensitised  in  a  bichromate  solution,  either  ammonium  or  potassium, 
and  dried,  away  from  the  light.  When  dry  it  is  placed  behind  a 
negative  in  a  printing-frame  and  exposed  to  light.  The  action  of 
light  upon  a  bichromated  gelatine  is  to  render  the  gelatine  insoluble 
in  proportion  to  the  amoinit  of  light  which  acts  upon  it.  Applying 
this  theoiy  to  our  process,  we  readily  understand  that  the  light 
which  filters  through  our  negative  renders  the  gelatine  insoluble 
in  the  shadow  or  thin  portions  and  fails  to  act  upon  the  high-light 
portions.  When  the  print  is  placed  in  water  the  gelatine  represent- 
ing the  high-lights  of  our  picture  being  unacted  upon  absorb  water, 
■while  the  hardened  or  shadow  parts  have  little  or  no  absorbing 
powers.  As  a  result,  there  is  an  image  produced  in  which  the 
shadow  parts  appear  sunken  and  the  high-hghts  raised,  or  there  is 
an  image  in  sunken  relief — Intaglio.  Under  the  application  of  a 
greasy  ink  to  this  gelatine  surface,  the  gelatine,  representing  the 
high-lights,  being  swollen  with  moisture,  resists  the  ink,  while 
the  other  parts  take  it  up  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  insolu- 
bility.    In  this  way  the  image  is  gradually  built  up. 

The  bromoil  process  is  quite  similar  in  theory,  but  in  practice 
several  chemical  reactions  must  take  place  in  order  to  produce  the 
chromated  gelatine  surface.  The  exact  nature  of  these  chemical 
reaction  is  not  known.  In  a  general  way  we  may  review  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place.  Three  salts  of  potassium  are 
used  in  the  bleaching  bath,  viz.  :  Ferricyanide,  bichromate,  and 
bromide.  In  addition,  ground  alum  and  citric  acid  are  necessary. 
When  the  bromide  print  is  placed  in  the  bleaching  bath,  it  loses 
its  black  colour  and  becomes  russet  in  colour.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  a  reaction,  which  bleaches  the  silver  image  and 
converts  it  into  a  state  which  permits  the  action  of  the  bichromate. 
After  washing  the  print  is  placed  in  a  sulphuric  acid  bath,  whioh 
not  only  tans  the  gelatine  image,  but  removes  the  bichromat«  and 
softens    the   gelatine    not    acted    upon,    i.e.,   the    high-lights.     The 

maining  silver  in  the  gelatine  image  is  removed  by  a  fixing  bath.  . 

With   this   very  general   review   of   the   theoretical   side   of   both 


processes  we  may  again  turn  to  the  practical  side,  and  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both.  The 
oil  process  presupposes  the  possession  of  large  negatives  if  work 
of  any  size  is  to  be  done.  It  requires  sensitising  and  drying  in  the 
dark  and  the  use  of  daylight  for  printing.  Among  the  advantages 
of  its  use  are  its  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
worked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worker  who  has  little  time  at  his 
disposal  (Turing  the  daylight  Hours  will  find  the  bromoil  process 
possesses  great  advantages.  All  work  may  be  done  during  evening 
hours.  The  prints  may  be  made  one  evening  and  the  balance  of 
the  process  carried  out  on  another.  Small  negatives  can  be  used, 
doing  away  with  the  trouble  and  expense  incident  to  the  making 
of  the  enlarged  negative.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  process 
lies  in  the  chance  of  failure  during  some  of  the  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place.  After  a  few  experiments,  however,  the  chance 
of  fadure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  you  will  get  a  workable 
image  in  nearly   every   print. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  reader,  for  various  reasons,  has  deter- 
mined to  use  the  bromoil  process.  We  will  consider  this  process 
step  by  step,  from  the  production  of  the  bromide  print  to  the 
finished  bromoil. 

The  materials  needed  are  few,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brushes,    will   be   found  to   be   very    cheap. 

You  will,  of  course,  need  a  negative,  and  as  much  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  negative  as  in  any  other  photographic  process. 
Especially  is  this  true  so  far  as  the  beginner  is  concerned.  After 
the  reader  has  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  materials  he 
will  find  that  there  are  few  negatives  which  will  not  yield  good 
results.  .At  first  the  negative  should  be  one  which  will  give  a 
rather  contrasty  bromide  print.  Remember  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
tone  or  ink  down  a  print  than  it  is  to  remove  the  ink  when  once  placed 
upon  the  print.  In  other  words,  a  finished  print  in  which  the 
whites  have  been  reserved  is  much  better  than  one  in  which  the 
ink  has  been  removed  either  by  hopping  or  some  other  means. 

Secondly :  A  sheet  of  bromide  paper  is  needed.  The  paper  must 
have  sufficient  body  to  withstand  considerable  soaking  in  water  and 
chemicals,  and  also  to  withstand  brush  work.  It  must  be  well 
coated   with   a  fairly  tough  emulsion.     A   smooth  surface  is  much 
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easier  to  work  upon  than  a  rough  surface,  and  should  be  chosen 
by  the  beginner.  Almost  any  brand  of  bromide  paper  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  a  few  trials  will 
soon  convince  the  worker  of  the  workable  qualities  of  his  special 
brand  of  paper.  Some  brands  and  surfaces  will  not  work.  It  may 
be  due  to  the  hard  gelatine  used  by  the  manuficturer.  The 
writer's  greatest  success  has  been  in  the  use  of  Eastman's  Royal 
Bromide  (smooth).  This  paper  possesses  greater  body  than  most, 
and  the  emulsion  seems  to  be  just  right  to  withstand  a  rather 
vigorous  brushing. 

Thirdly :   The   chemicals  needed   are  few   and  inexpensive. 

Potassium   bichromate,  Powdered   alum, 

Potassium  ferrii'vanide,  Citric  acid, 

Potassium  bromide,  Sulijhuric  acid. 

The  first  five  of  these  are  used  in  the  bleaching  bath,  while  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  the  acid  bath.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  the 
only  one  that  needs  special  care  in  handling.  The  potassium 
bichromate  is.  used  so  infrequently  and  in  such  small  quantities 
that  there  is  little  to  fear  of  poisoning. 

Fourthly  :  The  question  of  pigments  is  most  important.  Upon 
your  pigments  more  than  upon  anything  else  depends,  not  only 
the  obtaining  of  a  result,  but  the  quality  of  the  result.  The  pig"- 
raent  must  be  pure  and  very  finely  ground  in  a  medium  to  a  tacky 
consistency.  After  considerable  experience  with  home-made  pig- 
ments and  the  so-called  stiff  oil  paints,  the  writer  obtained  from 
the  F.  E.  Okie  Company,  ink  manufacturers,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
few  samples  of  high  quality  printing  inks.  A  considerable  number 
of  experiments  with  these  proved  successful,  and  these  inks  have 
been  used  ever  since.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  ink  must  be  tacky 
and  the  pigment  finely  ground.  It  is  softened  or  thinned  quite 
easily  by  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  Robertson's  Medium.  It 
should  have  sufficient  dryer  in  it  to  dry  it  in  from  one  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Any  printers'  supply  house  can  furnish  a  high  grade 
printers'   ink  in   almost  any   colour. 

The  photographer  is  not  limited  so  far  as  colours  are  concerned. 
There  are  at  least  forty  or  fifty  colours  which  can  be  used.  The 
following  list  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  useful,  and  a  number  of 
them  can  be  dispensed  with.  Mixtures  of  these  colours  will  give 
infinite  varieties  of  tone. 

^l"'.'^'  Tltramarine. 

,^,^,P'''''    ,     .  Burnt  Sienna, 

Warm  Sepia,  Burnt  Umber, 

Dark  Green. 
Before   leaving   the   question   of  pigments,   it   is    desired   to  call 
the  reader  s  attention  io  the  fact   that   too  much  study  cannot   be 
given  to  the  inks  and  their  action.     A  thick,  tackv  ink  will  aive 
contrast  and  a  soft  ink  flatness.     Keep  the  inks  tacky 

The  brushes  are  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  materials,  and 
yet  this  need  not  deter  the  photographer  from  a  trial  of  the  pro- 
cess. If  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  brushes,  the  expelise  is  small 
compared  with  the  amount  of  use  and  the  length  of  life  of  the 
brushy  Good  brushes  are  necessary  to  do  good  work,  and  the  best  are 
he  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  The  best,  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion 
the  only  brushes  to  use,  are  the  genuine  French  Fitch  Stipplers' 
deerfoot  shape,  such  as  are  used  extensively  by  china  painters  In 
England  special  brushes  are  placed  upon  the  market  for  the  use  of 
ml  printers.  J  or  general  use,  where  the  prints  a«.  not  larger  than 
8  X  10,  bruslves  ^os.  5  and  10  are  quite  large  enough,  \several 
brushes  should  be  purchased.  It  is  always  well  to  havo  seve  a 
m  hand   when   working,    as  a  clean   one   is   often   wanted    t;   take 

tLplT'usr',  '"    T\  "''I"    '"    '''''''"    ^^'^^'"    P-t--   of 
me  print.      Lse  large  brushes  wherever  possible 

It  may  be  well  to  write  at  this  time  of  the  care  of  the  brushes 

If   your   work   is   to  be   worth   anything,   and  if   your   brushes  a,^ 

to  last    It  IS  necessary  to  take  proper  care  of  them.     Do  not  subiect 

your  brushes  to   hard   or  rough  treatment,   and   do  not  let  ott 

"se    hem.     Alter  finishing  your    work  a   dip  into   turpent  ne    w  1 

nearly  always  be  sufficient.     If,  however,  the  bristles  have  become 

<^ogged    It  may  he  neces.,ary  to  wash  them  with  soap  a^d  water 

haiuijed^^and   cleaned,   there' is   no  Lson   X  ^^lu^  ^ £ 
For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  genuine 


fitch  stipplets"",  a  few  words  may  be  said  concerning  the  making, 
or,  rather,  the  adapting  of  a  brush  to  the  process.  It  a  good 
quality  camel-hair  brush,  round,  aiid  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  be 
obtained  and  dipped  into  a  pot  of  glue  and  the  glue  permitted  to 
hai-den,  a  file  can  be  used  to  shape  the  bristles  to  the  proper  angle, 
say  60  degrees.  The  gine  can  then  be  dissolved  out  by  means  of 
warm  water,  and  when  all  has  been  removed  the  brush  will  be 
found  to  be  excellent  for  the  ijrocess.  The  main  objection  to  the 
use  of  camel-hair  brushes  Hes  in  the  lack  of  springiness,  which  is 
ofttimes  needed  for  the  proper  application  of  the  inks. 

In  addition  to  the  above  materials,  you  will  need  a  piece  of  glass, 
upon  which  to  mix  the  pigments,  a  palette  knife  for  mixing,  some 
good  quality  fluffless  blotting-paijer,  a  tube  of  Robertson's  Medium 
for  softening  or  thinning  fTie  iuk,  a  piece  of  glass  upon  which  to 
work,   and  a  small  quantity  of  rags. 

Making  the  Bromide  Print. 
The  selection  of  a  proper  bromide  paper  is  very  important.  This 
matter  has  been  touched  upon  in  a  previous  paragraph,  and  little 
need  be  said  further  on  the  subject.  Experiment  with  the  different 
standard  makes  until  you  find  one  that  answers  the  purpose,  and 
use  that  one  only  until  you  have  mastered  the  process  of  printing 
in  oil.  If  the  reader  has  little  time  to  spend  in  experimenting,  let 
him  adopt  the  paper  used  by  the  writer  after  a  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  different  papers.  The  paper,  surface,  and  coating  of 
Eastman's  Royal  Bromide  are  all  that  can  be  desired  of  each. 

The  print  must  be  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  nega- 
tive ;  it  therefore  follows  that  tlio  exposure  must  be  nearly  correct, 
and  the  development  properly  carried  out.  At  this  stage  of  the: 
work  considerable  correction  can  be  made,  depending  upon  the  skill 
of  the  man.  Bromide  paper  is  a  much  more  pliable  medium  than 
is  supposed  by  the  average  worker.  Give  as  near  the  correct  expo- 
sure as  is  possible,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  print  is  to  be  slightly 
blacker  than  you  would  ordinarily  require  in  a   bromide   print. 

There  is  no  best  developer,  but  there  are  right  and  wrong, 
developers.  Use  either  amidol  or  hydroquinone-metol.  Some 
workers  recommend  rodinal,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  other  developers 
do  not  give  results.  I  have  found  this  to  be  true,  though  I  am 
unable  to  give  a  reason  for  it  at  this  time.  The  writer  uses  the. 
following  metol-hydrcKjuinone  developer,  because  in  his  hands  it 
has  given  much  better  results  than  any  other  tried  :  — 

Water,    hot      25     ozs. 

Metol      ^  oz. 

Hydroquinone      ^  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda     1|  oz. 

Carbonate  of  soda      3-^  ozs. 

Potass,   bromide      30    grs. 

This  is  a  stock  solution,  and  for  use  one  part  should  be  added 
to  six  parts  of  water.  In  practice  the  developer  should  be  used 
weaker,  as  this  seems  to  bring  out  detail,  and  gives  a  print  that 
yields  better  resulfs  and  takes  the  iuk  more  readily.  A  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  is  always  within  reach,  as  it  is  often 
found  to  give  results  that  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  negative  from  which  the  print  or  enlarge- 
ment is  to   be  made  be  very  thin. 

After  the  print  has  been  carefully  developed,  it  is  rinsed  in  water 
and  transferred  to  a  plain  hypo-fixing  bath.  The  fixing  bath  is 
often  a  cause  of  failure,  and  an  acid  bath  should  never  be  used.  The 
acid  and  alum  used  seem  to  cause  certain  changes  in  the  gelatine 
that  lead  to  failure.  In  addition  to  hardening  the  gelatine,  it 
causes,  through  this  hardening,  an  uneven  bleaching,  and  this  I'esults 
in  uneven  pigmenting.  The  gelatine  is  required  to  be  in  a  softened 
state,  and  a  plain  bath  is  imperative,  and  its  use  eliminates  a  great 
chance  of  failure. 

After  the  print  has  been  thoroughly  fixed  it  should  be  washed 
until  all  traces  of  hypo  are  removed.  If  even  a  slight  trace  remains 
in  the  print  when  it  is  placed  in  the  bleaching  bath,  a  chemical 
reaction  takes  place,  due  to  the  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  failure 
results.  After  the  last  trace  of  hypo  has  been  removed  the  print 
is  hung  up  to  dry.  Drying  of  the  print  seems  to  bring  out  in  the 
finished  oil  print  a  better  quality  in  the  half-tones  and  high-lights. 
Be  careful  not  to  handle  the  face  of  the  print  with  hands  that 
are  unclean  or  oily.  This  warning  applies  as  much  to  other  after- 
manipulations  of  bromide  prints  as  to  the  bromoil  process. 

H.  Crowell  Pepper. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    I'ROFESSIOXAL     PHO  lOURAPHERS'     ASSOCIATION. 
4      Thk  annual   general   meeting  of  the  Association  was   held  at  the 
Royal   Pliotographic    Society,  35,    Russell  Square,    on   the   evening 
of   Friday,   10th   inst.     Mr.   William   Gill,  F.R.P.S.,    President,   in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general  meeting  having  been  read 
and  contirmed,  the  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee 

as  follows  :  — 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  an  unusual  number  of  new 
members  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  viz.,  102.  This  is 
doubtless  in  some  measure  due  to  the  extensive  advertisement  the 
holding  of  its  first  Congress  gave  to  the  Association.  Unfortunately 
the  loss  through  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  the  register  on 
account  of  non-payment  of  subscriptions,  has  prevented  this  being 
a  large  net  increase.    The  number  of  members  now  is  553. 

"  During  the  year  a  third  conference  was  held  between  represen- 
tatives of  this  Association  and  of  the  Newspaper  Society,  with  the 
result  that  the  constitution  of  a  joint  Board  of  Arbitration  was 
settled,  but  unfortunately  the  representatives  of  the  Newspaper 
Society  have  reopened  one  of  the  articles  previously  agreed  upon, 
that  relating  to  the  publication  of  the  photographer's  name  under 
the  reproduction.  Our  representatives  have  not  been  able  to  accept 
the  modilied  article  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  News- 
paper Society,  but  negotiations  are  still  being  carried  on,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  satisfactory  understanding  will  be  arrived  at,  and 
that  at  an  early  date  a  formal  deed  of  agreement  will  be  drawn 
up  and  signed   by   the   representatives  of  both  sides. 

"The  first  Congress  of  professional  photographers,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association,  was  held  from  April  9  to  16  last,  in 
connection  with  the  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  and  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  a  complete  success.  The  committee  wish  to 
tender  their  thanks  to  all  those  within  and  without  the  Association 
who  contributed  to  that  happy  result.  Their  thanks  are  due  parti- 
cularly to  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes,  secretary  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,  for  placing  a  meeting-room  at  their  disposal,  and  in 
other  ways  assisting  them  ;  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  for  fitting 
n^  a  studio,  and  also  for  an  electric  light  installation;  and  lo 
Messrs.  Griffin  and  the  Westminster  Engineering  Company  for 
electric  light  installations.  'Fhey  also  warmly  appreciated  the 
hospitality  of  Messrs.  JIarion,  Messrs.  Griffin,  and  the  Autotype 
Company,  who  entertained  those  attending  the  Congress  at  their 
respective  works. 

"The  (fevernment  Copyright  Bill,  introduced  last  session,  which 
will  probably  be  reintroduced  during  this  session,  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  committee,  who  do  not  find  in  it  any  provision  that 
would  seem  to  be  injurious  to  photographers,  and  to  which  they 
could  take  reasonable  objection. 

"  The  committee  regret  to  find  that  there  is  some  falling  off  in 
the  insurances  effected  by  members  with  the  Fine  Art  and  General 
Insurance  Company.  This  may  to  some  extent  arise  from  the  influ- 
ence the  Association's  arrangement  has  had  on  the  tariff  offices, 
which  now  often  accept  terms  under  their  usual  rates  to  avoid  losing 
business.  ITie  Association's  arrangement  with  the  Fine  Art  and 
General  Insurance  Company,  under  which  any  existing  fire  policy 
may  be  transferred  at  20  jier  cent,  less  premium,  however,  still 
maintains  its  advantage. 

"  That  part  of  the  business  of  the  Association  which  consists 
in  advising  members  in  their  business  difficulties  has  been  carried 
on  with  continued  usefulness.  Inquiries  are  often  made  that  do 
not  strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Association  as  a  purely 
trade  organisation,  but  every  reasonable  application  has  been 
attended  to.  The  number  of  infringement  of  copyright  cases  brought 
to  the  Association  is  decreasing,  mainly  owing  to  the  subsidence 
of  the  postcard  craze.  A  better  acquaintance  with  copyright  law 
by   the   Press   may   also  have   contributed   to  this   result. 

"The  committee  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  their  colleague,  Mr. 
Ernest  C.  Elliott.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  copyright  law,  and 
great  experience  in  the  business  relationship  between  photographers 
and  the  Press,  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Association.  He  held 
a  seat  on  the  committee  from  the  foundation  of  the  Association. 

"  The  thanks  of   the  Association  are  due    to    the    Royal    Photo- 


graphic Society  for  allowing  the  meetings  to  take  place  at  their 
house,  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  British  Journal  of  Photography  " 
for  publishing  notices,  reports,  and  other  information  relating  to  the 
Association.  Tlie  committee  also  wish  to  express  their  indebtedness 
to  the  hon.  solicitor,  Mr.  Percy  E.  .Marshall,  for  valuable  assistance 
rendered. 

"  By  OTder  of  the  Committee, 

"  Alkx.^xdeb  Mackik, 

"  Hon.  Secretary." 

In  moving  its  adoption,  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  said  he  considered  that 
the  record  of  the  year's  work  had  been  a  good  one.  The  member- 
ship, though  not  largely  increased,  still  showed  an  increase,  and 
that  was  satisfactory.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  negotiations 
with  the  Newspaper  Society  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  Committee  thought  all  the  points  under  discussion  had 
been  thrashed  out,  and  an  agreement  come  to,  but  there  appeared 
to  have  arisen  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
photographer's  name  under  the  reproduction  on  the  part  of  a  few 
of  the  newspapers  represented  by  the  Newspaper  Society,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  P.P.A.  had  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  the  memliers 
to  give  way,  so  that  there  was  at  present  a  deadlock.  They  were 
about  to  take  the  individual  opinions  of  the  principal  photographers 
who  furnished  the  photographs  in  the  illustrated  papers,  and  he 
hoped  that  before  long  an  agreement  would  l)e  come  to  satisfactory 
to  both  parties. 

With  regard  to  last  year's  Congress,  he  believed  there  was  not 
a  dissentient  voice  tc  the  declaration  that  it  had  been  a  complete 
success.  The  Committee  were  now  engaged  in  organising  the  second 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  May  next,  and  the  arrangements  were  in 
a  forward  state.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  it  would  be 
equally  successful.    After  a  short  discussion  the  report  was  adopted. 

ilr.  Lang  Sims,  Hon.  Treasurer,  then  read  the  statement  of 
accounts.  In  commenting  upon  it,  he  said  it  would  be  noticed  that 
the  balance  at  the  bankers  showed  a  decrease  of  about  £35  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  That  was  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
expenses  of  the  Congress,  which  amounted  to  about  £27.  'He  was 
glad  to  say  that  since  the  period  included  in  the  account,  that 
is,  since  oanuary  1,  money  had  been  coming  in  well,  and  that 
about  £21  of  the  deposit  had  already  been  made  up,  so  that,  allow- 
ing for  the  exi>ens€s  of  the  Congress,  they  were  really  better  off 
than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  statement  of  accounts  was  then 
accepted. 

The  President  said  the  next  business  of  the  meeting  was  the 
election  of  a  President  and  24  members  of  committee  to  serve 
during  the  ensuing  year.  He  explained  that  the  number  of  members 
nominated  to  till  the  offices  was  not  in  excess  of  the  number  required. 
so  that  no  ballot  would  be  necessary. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  Hon.  Secretary  said  that,  by  the 
rules,  the  Committee  had  to  nominate  a  President  and  24  mem- 
bers of  Committee,  and  that  every  member  had  alsti  a  right  to 
nominate,  but  no  nominations  had  been  received.  He  also  explained 
that  the  reason  Mr.  Gill's  name  did  not  appear  on  the  list  was 
that  on  vacating  the  Presidential  chair,  he  automatically  became 
the  Past  President. 

The  President  then  asked  the  meeting  to  signify  their  acceptance 
of  the  following  gentlemen  as  President  and  Committee,  which  was 
accorded   with    applause  :  — 

Presidtnt:    F.    P.   MoFr.\T,    F.R.P.S.    (Edinburgh). 

Members   of    Committee: 

London.  Country. 

Chase,  H.  Gordon.  Birtlhs,  T.  (Warrington). 

CoRBKTT,   Alexander.  Chapman,  H.  A..  J. P.  (Swansea). 

Dickinson,  C.  F.  CoMi.jrv.  H.  J.  (Stroud). 

Elijs,  Autred.  Hawkino.s,  W.  H.  (Plymouth). 

Fry,  S.  Herbert.  Ii.ungwobth.  W.  (Northampton). 

<!rat,  W.  E.,  F.R.P.S.  K.xT,  N.  S.  (Manchester). 

Hana,  Ci>X)RGE.  Lankesteh,   Pkrcy  (Tunbridge 

HOPPE,  E.   0.  WeUs). 

Sims.  L.vnr.  Protherok,  L.  R.  (Bristol). 

Skillmax,  C.  H.  Robinson,  R.   W.   (Redhill). 

Speaicht,   R.   N.  Spink,  H.  C.  (Brighton). 

WhITTOME.  D.  TCR.NER,  T.  C.   (Hull). 

Kniuhts.  Whitlock,  H.  J.  (Birmingham). 

The  President  (Mr.  Gill),  In  vacating  the  chair,  said  he  would  thank 
all  concerned  for  their  support  during  his  year  of  office,  and  particu- 
larly he  had  to  thank  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Committee  for 
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their  kindness  and  assistance.  The  proceedings  at  their  meetings 
had  been  of  a  most  harmonious  cliaracter,  and  one  and  all  Had 
-worked  unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association.  His  year  of 
office  had  been  a  most  pleasant  one,  and  he  trusted  that  ilr.  Alotfat, 
his  successor,  would  have  an  equally  agreeable  experience. 

Mr  Frank  P.  Moffat  having  been  invested  with  the  badge  ol 
office,  then  took  the  chair  as  President,  receiving  a  veiy  cordial 
reception.  After  thanking  the  members  for  the  honour,  he  said  as 
he  lived  about  400  miles  away  he  should  not  be  able  to  attend  many 
of  the  meetings  of  Committee.  He  had  raised  that  objection  when 
the  Presidency  was  offered  him,  but  had  been  told  that  this  would 

■  create   no   difficulty,  as   there  were   always  one  or  more  past-presi- 

■  dents  present  able  and  willing  to  act  for  him.  He  should,  at  any 
rate,  be  present  at  the  Conjress,  when  doubtless  he  should  have 
several  sjjeeches  to  make,  and  on  that  account  he  would  ask  those 
present  to  excuse  him  making  a  speech  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Gill  moved  the  resolution,  of  which  notice  haxJ  been  given 
in  the  notice  convening  the  meeting:  "That  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  be  henceforward  called  the  Council,  and  that  in  order 
to  carry  this  into  effect  the  word  '  Council '  be  substituted  for  the 
word  Committee  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  Rules."  He  explained 
that  this  made  no  actual  difference  to  the  work  of  the  Association, 
but  it  was  usual  now  to  call  the  governing  body  of  an  institution 
^uch  as  the  P.P.A.  the  Council,  and  the  object  of  the  change  was 
only  to  bring  themselves  into  line  with  similar  organisations.  The 
resolution,  having  been  seconded,  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Messrs.  C.  St.  J.  Vaughan  and  F.  Wiedhotft  were  elected 
auditors. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gill,  who  had  just  vacated  the 
Presidential  chair.  Mr.  Lang  Sims  said  it  would  lie  in  the  recol- 
lection of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  Mr.  Gill's 
remarks  on  taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion  last  year,  that  he 
expressed  diffidence  in  his  ability  to  fulfil  all  that  was  expected 
of  him.  Mr.  Sims  thought  he  might  say  for  the  members  gener- 
ally that  -Mr.  Gill  had  not  only  done  credit  to  himself,  but  had 
brought  credit  to  the  Association ;  also  ilr.  Gill's  year  of  office 
would  be  a  marked  one  m  the  annals  of  English  professional  photo- 
graphy, an3  tnose  of  the  members  wlio  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  first  Congress  of  the  Association  would,  he 
was  confident,  ever  retain  an  enjoyable  recollection  of  it.  It  was 
an  undoubted  success  from  start  to  finsh.  For  this  success  much 
was  due  to  Mr.  Gill's  conduct  as  President.  None  would  readily 
iorget  his  interesting  and  dignified  address,  or  would  have  failed 
to  admire  his  firm  grip  over  affairs.  His  courtesy  and  kindness  put 
everyone  at  ease,  and  they  were  all  proud  of  him.  He  had  ex- 
pressed gratitude  towards  the  officers  and  Committee  for  their  help 
during  his  year  ol  office.  They,  in  return,  were  grateful  to  him 
for  that  acknowledgment,  but  would  assure  him  that  the  success  of 
their  united  efforts  was  largely  due  to  the  ability  of  hiB  leadership. 
In  conclusion,  ilr.  Sims  trusted  that  Mr.  Gill  would  ever  remember 
with  gratification  his  year  of  office  as  President  of  the  P.P.A. 

Mr.  Gill  suitably  responded. 


Cabdipf  Photographic  Society. — We  read  in  the  "  Westerji 
Mail "  that  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society  has  been  suspended. 
This  fact  will  be  regretted  by  local  amateur  photographers  and  thai 
portion  of  the  public  which  is  aware  of  the  valuable  work  achieved 
by  the  .society  during  a  number  of  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  its 
resuscitation  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Photoobaphio  Apparatus  in  Persia. — The  demand  for  photo- 
graphic accessories  in  Persia  is  gradually  increasing.  The  favourable 
development  of  this  trade  was  greatly  prejudiced  by  the  political 
disturbances  of  the  last  few  years,  as  indeed  political  and  economical 
crises  of  this  kind  usually  affect  articles  of  luxui-y  first  of  all.  As 
a  rule,  cheap  box  cameras,  of  a  type  generally  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  by  German,  French,  and  English  factories,  are  chiefly 
in  demand,  but  even  in  towns  as  remote  as  Yezd,  Hamadan  etc. 
it  is  possible  to  find  whole-plate  stand  cameras.  On  account  of  the 
-climate  only  a  small  number  of  film  cameras  are  bought,  and  dry 
;plate  cameras  are  chiefly  in  demand.— German  Commercial  Expert 
.at  Constantinople. 


Pftoto-roecftanical  Dotes* 

Automatic    Etching   of    Half=tone  Intaglio   Plates. 

AccoKDiNCi  to  a  patent  (No.  23.861,  1910)  of  Dr.  Eduard  Mertens. 
60,  Freiau  Strasse,  Freiberg,  Germany,  protection  is  granted  tor 
an  improved  process  of  preparing  printing  surfaces  for  deep  intaglio 
etching,  in  which,  after  the  usual  preparation  and  preliminary  etch, 
a  resist  is  rolled  in,  and  the  surface  is  again  etched.  This  process 
is  repeated  with  accumulating  quantities  of  resist  unti  first,  the 
finer  spaces  and,  successively,  the  wider  interstices  are  filled  m,  aii'l 
so  protected  against  the  etching  fluid.  The  patentee  first  refers  to 
the  customary  method  employed  in  which,  after  the  preliminary 
etching,  it  is  usual  to  protect  the  unattacked  parts  of  the  picture  by 
covering  with  grease,  dusting  over  with  asphalt,  and  melting  the 
same  together  before  the  deep  etching.  After  this  covering  with 
grease  and  asphalt,  the  deep  etching  takes  place  (both  for  high 
relief  as  also  for  intaglio  printing)  as  far  as  requisite  to  give  the 
depth  necessary  for  the  printing  ;  or  the  etching  is  interrupted  one 
or  more  times  and  the  coating  and  fusing  with  asphalt  repeated, 
taking  care,  however,  to  leave  without  a  coating  all  the  points  cr 
lines  which  are  to  be  deepened  for  the  printing,  so  that,  after 
rolling-in,  the  metal  remains  visible.  In  special  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  cover  certain  parts  of  the  picture  independently  by  means  of  a 

brush. 

The  new  method  is  therefore  distinguished  from  the  methods  pre- 
\iously  known,  especially  by  the  feature  that  immediately  after  the 
preliminary  etching  (on  rolling-in)  the  fine  points  or  lines  m  the 
highest  lights  are  not  kept  open  but  are  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
closed  by  the  rolling-in,  in  order  to  obtain  the  lightest  tones  on  the 
printing  in  consequence  of  tJie  very  slight  etcliing  of  these  respec- 
tive points  or  Unes.  This  closing  up  of  the  points  or  lines  is 
gi-adually  increased  so  that  finally  only  the  parts  of  the  Picture 
which  appear  quite  dark  on  the  printing  are  further  deepened  by 
the  etching;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  processes  hitherto 
used  with  the  aid  of  rolling-in  methods  (that  is,  for  etchings  effected 
without  coating  by  means  of  a  brush)  it  was  the  endeavour  of  the 
operator  to  obtain  all  over  equal  depth,  or  as  nearly  equal  as  pos- 
sible, and  this  was  can'ied  as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  jxiints 
and  lines  which  were  endangered  by  broad  or  under  etching  would 
allow. 

It  is  thus  claimed  for  the  new  method  that  it  possesses  the  great 
advantage  that  the  special  preparation  for  etching  effected  by  hand 
coating  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  original,  whicn 
was  o^ily  subdivided  into  minute  parts  by  the  halftone  reproduc- 
tion, but  was  otlierwise  reproduced  in  unaltered  form,  can  be  repro- 
duced bv  .etching  without  correcting  by  hand  labour— that  is  to  say, 
can  be  reproduced  mechanically  by  more  or  less  frequent  rolling-in,  in 
Its  respective  original  form  and  beauty,  so  that  the  etching  can  be 
effected  more  certainly  and  cheaply  by  mechanical  means  than  by 
the  method  of  coating  by  the  brush,  which  depends  upon  the  skill 
of  the  workmen. 

The  Production  of  Labels. 
We  are  often  asked  for  information  as  to  whether  the  little  labels 
attached  to  various  objects,  generally  to  indicate  their  manufacturer, 
are  produced  photo-mechanically  or  not,  and,  if  they  are,  how  they 
are  produced.  The  manufacture  of  these  labels  is  kept  a  closely 
guarded  trade  secret,  and  there  are  very  few  firms  engaged  in  the 
work  in  England ;  some  of  the  best  of  it  comes  from  Germany  and 
America.  Manv  of  them,  especially  those  on  bone  or  thick  celluloid, 
are  not  photographic,  but  are  made  by  printing  from  a  rubber 
stamp  that  has  been  made  of  the  design,  though  sometimes  silver 
nitrate  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  printing  ink  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  design  for  the  rubber  stamp  may  be  produced  photo 
graphicaJlv,  though  more  frequently  it  is  only  type  cut  the  same 
size  as  the  label  lettering.  Some  of  the  labels  done  on  thm  celluloid 
are  also  not  photographic,  but  are  printed  from  type  or  lithographed 
either  direct  or  by  offset.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  such  designs 
can  be  done  photo-lithographically  also. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  production  of  these  celluloid  labels 
is  the  varnishing  afterwards,  which  is  done  when  the  ink  is  tho- 
roughly dry  with  celluloid  varnish,  thinned  down  with  amyl  acetate. 
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This  enhances  the  appearance  of  the  label,  besides  thoroughly  pro- 
<ecting  the  work  and  rendering  it  waterproof. 

Metal     Labels. 

It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  small  metal  labels  that  process  method. 
are  employed.  The  simplest  of  these  is  the  ordinary  printing  of  an 
image  in  fish-glue  enamel  solution  on  to  the  brass,  copper,  or  zinc, 
.and  then  burning  it  in.  This  gives  a  rich  brown-black  image  on  the 
.bright  metal  ground.  It  is  only  one  fit«p  further  to  etch  the  design 
in  relief,  or  the  print  may  be  made  from  a  positive,  when  the  design 
jnay  be  etched  in  intaglio.  Sometimes  the  enamel  is  left  on,  and 
the  ground  left  bright,  but  in  most  cases  the  resist  is  cleaned  away 
and  the  ground  darkened.  This  may  be  done  by  painting  with 
black  japan,  but  the  best  efifects  are  obtained  by  electro-depositini? 
the  .grouud,  whether  it  is  to  be  black  or  white,  some  nice  effects 
•being  obtained  with  nickel. 
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SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  Annual  "Exhibition  of  this  society  was  opened  on  Saturday 
last  by  the  Mayor  of  Camberwell  in  the  handsome  rooms  in  the 
South  London  Art  Gallery  which  the  Borough  Council  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society.  It  is  a  great  concession,  and  one 
thoroughly  appreciated,  both  by  the  photographers  and  by  the 
public,  who  give  very  solid  support.  Indeed,  the  authorities  have 
asked  that  the  show  should  remain  open  for  a  month  instead  of 
for  a  fortnight  as  formerly,  in  order  that  the  residents  should  have 
increased  opportunities  for  profiting  by  this  local  attraction. 

The  quality  of  the  display  is  not  a  little  due  to  a  very  large 
"open  class,"  and  this  includes  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  Colonies.  The  very  first  in  the  catalogue  is  an  unusually 
smart  print  of  a  girl  in  a  snowy  street.  It  is  called  "  White 
Weather  "  (1),  and  is  by  F.  T.  Fletcher,  who  has  most  cleverly 
arranged  his  material.  H.  Ziesemer  sends  several  professional  por- 
traits of  the  homely  sort.  He  works  much  in  the  manner  of 
Dilhrkoop,  and  wins  a  bronze  medal  with  his  "Pastor  Manchof " 
(35).  A  thin  London  tree  in  a  charming  setting  of  sunlight  and 
shadow  comes  from  F.  C.  Boyes  in  a  view  of  "  Pump  Court "  (53), 
and  another  London  corner  is  happily  shown  with  that  gross  mis- 
nomer "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  (54)  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
which  has  a  false  Dickens  reputation.  This  charming  print  comes 
from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  Pleydell-Bouverie,  who  has  made  artistic 
capital  out  of  the  van  she  introduces,  the  misty  air,  and  the  wet 
pavement.  "  To  Love  "  (79)  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  print  of  a 
young  mother  and  child,  which  gains  for  B.  Zweers  a  silver  medal. 
There  are  some  queer  titles  in  this  Open  Section— redolent  of  the 
dictionary  in  a  foreigner's  hands.  For  example:  "Solitary 
Walker."  "Bathing  Geese,"  "To  Draw  upon  a  Ship,"  "A  Girl," 
"Does  He  Come?"  All  this  makes  for  amusement,  so  we  do  not 
■complain.  A  capital  little  snow  scene  is  sent  by  G.  J.  T.  Walford, 
called  "  When  Shadows  I.«ngthen "  (94),  and  a  bronze  medal  re- 
wards E.  W.  Taylor  for  "  On  the  Murky  Thames  "  (96)— a  well- 
composed  piece,  with  a  barge  as  chief  object.  Another  bronze  goes 
to  M.  Fraser  Black  for  "  The  Queue  "  (145),  which  we  have  re- 
Tiewed  before.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  landscapes  is  Miss  H. 
Oesterreich's  "  Play  of  Sunlieams "  (162),  a  very  delightful  wood- 
land scene  which  is  honorably  mentioned. 

In  the  Members'  Class,  "  A  Portrait  of  Miss  W."  (191)  is  bronze- 
medalled.  It  is  by  R.  Jamieson.  We  next  come  to  a  fine,  large 
print  of  "  Lilium  Longiriorum "  (196),  by  Miss  M.  A.  Smart-, 
honourably  mentioned.  The  gold  medal  goes  to  W.  E.  Murray  for  a 
choice  ecclesiastical  interior  named  "A  Norman  Canopy  ""  (22*) ; 
the  silver  medal  to  E.  W.  Taylor  for  "  The  Mill  at  Eventide  "  (312); 
and  another  honourable  mention' to  R.  M.  Davies  for  "A  Golden 
Afternoon  "  (295).  Besides  these  distinguished  prints,  we  wish  to 
recommend  "Confidences"  (195),  a  fine,  fresh,  and  breezy  shore 
scene,  with  two  girls  paddling,  by  C.  Lucas;  "To  the  Black 
Prince's  Tomb  "  (212),  by  H.  Pickwell ;  and  a  first-rate  example  of 
artificial  lighting  in  a  street,  "Meeting  House  Lane,  S.E."  (233), 
tvherein  E.  W.  Taylor  has  wisely  hidden  the  flaring  arc-light  behind 


a  bend  of  the  road,  and  has  given  proper  tonality  to  the  sky.  Al*> 
"The  Ambulatory,  Abbeydoie"  (241),  by  C.  H.  Oakden,  should 
be  mentioned  among  the  President's  excellent  architectural  icene*. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  some  award  given  to  such  a  piece 
of  proper  photographic  art  as  "  The  Man  with  the  Muck  rake  "  (266), 
by  G.  S.  Smith.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  street  work 
under  the  light  of  a  fog-thickened  sun.  The  figures,  in  their 
simple  tonality,  the  truth  of  the  sky  and  its  light  on  the  road,  make 
this  quite  one  of  the  successes  of  the  year  in  our  opinion.  Another 
good  picture  is  "The  Busy  Thames"  (277),  where  H.  T.  J.  Hart 
gives  a  tug,  throwing  up  a  wash,  that  is  full  of  movement.  The 
sky  is  very  luminous.  W.  E.  White  has  also  done  well  in  "  The 
Coming  of  Snow "  (308),  where  a  gate  and  a  tree  make  a  good 
selection. 

There  is  a  Members'  Excursion  Class  whith  carries  awards  of  its 
own.  Its  silver  medal  goes  to  Dr.  A.  R.  F.  Evershed  for  "  River 
Pastures"  (344),  and  its  bronze  to  T.  M.  Bell's  "Westminster" 
(352),  whilst  "Leigh"  (336)  and  "  Bumham  Beeches"  (355),  both 
by  Horace  Wright,  are  highly  commended.  A  further  award  is 
offered  for  the  best  portrait  taken  of  a  member  during  one  of 
these  excursions.  In  the  present  case  the  bronze  medal  falls  to 
R.  Jamieson  for  the  portrait  of  "  H.  E.  G.,  Esq."  (328). 

The  lantern  slides  are  not  a  strong  feature  of  the  club,  which 
specialises  more  upon  architecture,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
club  that  the  winning  slides  in  the  Open  Classes  are  by  members 
of  the  society — namely,  W.  E.  ^lurray  and  G.  J.  T.  Walford,  both 
for  a  set  of  ari'hitectural  siibjects.  In  the  Members'  Slides  Class 
the  two  winning  sets — being  architectural  again — are  by  W.  E. 
Murray  and  W.  Llewellyn  White.  All  four  of  these  awards  are 
bronze  medals. 

Lectures  are  held  on  ilonday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings, 
and  form  an  attractive  list,  running  as  far  as  April  8,  the  closing 
day,  when  a  distribution  of  awards  will  take  place. 

The  exhibition  forms  an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sociology  of  amateur  photography.  Although  not 
a  show  of  the  very  first  order,  and  probably  containing  a  Iarg« 
number  of  prints  that  some  judges  would  consider  unworthy  of 
inclusion,  it  yet  provides  entertainment  for  the  people  in  so 
effectual  a  way  as  to  prompt  the  local  authorities  cO  give  it  house 
room  and  lighting  for  a  month,  and,  further,  to  provide  the 
society  with  comfortable  quarters  in  the  fine  building  of  the 
Central  Library.  Per  contra,  a  society  in  the  West  End  of  Ix>ndon, 
claiming  to  show  the  most  superior  work,  is  unable  to  pay  its 
way,  and  malTes  no  appeal  to  those  who  pass  its  doors.  Surely 
pictorial  photography,  of  the  mediocre  kind  if  you  wQl,  justifies 
itself,  proves  the  healthiness,  the  robustness  of  its  being,  and 
rightly  fills  its  place  in  the  general  movement  towards  culture 
for  all. 


Stbeath.im  PHOTOOR-\rHic  Portfolio. — The  members  of  this  club 
will  hold  their  fifth  annual  exhibition  at  The  Geisha,  300,  High 
Road,  Streatham,  from  March  28  to  April  8,  to  which  admission  will 
be  free  from  2  to  9  p.m.,  the  hours  during  which  the  exhibition  is 
announced  to  be  open.  A  hearty  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
amateur  photographer.*,  particularly  those  living  in  the  district,  and 
the  hon.  secretary,  Jlr.  F.  E.  Huson,  whose  address  is  56,  Salford 
Road,  Streatham  Hill,  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars  of  the 
objects,  etc.,  of  the  club  to  any  who  may  be  interested. 

M.u,VEHN  Camer.i  Club.— The  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Public  Library,  Malvern,  from  April  27 
to  May  4,  inclusive.  Of  the  five  open  classes  one  will  be  for  colour 
photographs,  including  both  prints  and  transparencies  by  any  pro- 
cess, and  one  for  print*  by  the  Oil,  Bromoil,  Ozobrome,  or  Gum 
processes.  Bronze  plaques,  bronze  medals,  and  certificates  will  be 
place<I  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  for 
award  in  the  open  classes,  with  the  addition  of  an  art  metal  yaap 
in  Class  A,  for  prints  that  have  previously  received  an  open  award. 
EntrieA  close  April  17.  by  which  date  entry  forms  and  fees  must 
reach  the  hon.  secretary. Mr.  J.  B  Nickolls,  The  Exchange,  Mal- 
vern, from  whom  also  the  forms  and  full  particulars  can  be  ob- 
tained. Pictures  exhibited  at  Worcester  will,  if  desired,  be  con- 
veyed to  Malvern  exhibition  free  of  charge  to  the  exhibitor. 
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FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
March    3    to    18.— Northern    Photographic    Exhibition    (Liverpool). 

Sec.,  C.  F.  Inston,  25,  South  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
March  11  to  April  8. — South  London  Photographic  Society.     Sec, 

Horace  Wright,  180,  Friern  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 
March  15  to  16.— Bedford  Camera  Club.     Sec,  C.  E.  Craddock,  194, 

Castle  Road.  Bedford. 
March  16  to  18. — Coventry  Photographic  Club.     Sec,  G.  E.  Band, 

27,  Allesley  Old  Road,   Coventry. 
March   20   to  21. ^Folkestone   and   District   Camera   Club.        Sec, 

Hamilton  Smith,  20,  Radnor  Park  Crescent,  Folkestone. 
March  23  to  25.— Beith  and  District  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.     Sec, 

J.  Peat  Millar,  40,  King's  Road,  Beith. 
March  25  to  April  1. — Sunderland  Photographic  Association.     Sec, 

Wm.  E.  Kieffer,  Stirling  Road,  Sunderland. 
March  25  to  April  20. — Worcestershire  Camera  Club  and  Photo- 
graphic Survey   Society.     Sec,   G.    H.    Haycox,   St.    Wulstan's 

Crescent,  Worcester. 
March  28  to  April  1. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H. 

Parker,   67,   Wadbrough  Road,   Sheffield. 
March   28   to  April   8. — Streatham   Photographic   Portfolio.      Sec, 

F.  E.  Huson,  56,  Salford  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
March  29  to  April  1. — Bolton  Camera  Club.     Sec,  J.   E.   Button, 

491,  St.  Helens  Road,  Bolton. 
March  29  to  April  1. — Ilkeston  Arts  Club.     Entries  close  March  22. 

Sec,  A.  Smith,  11,  Graham  Street,  Ilkeston. 
April   17   to   21. — Southend-on-Sea  Photographic    Society.      Entries 

close  April  3.     Sec,  C.  A.  E.  Chandler,  29,  St.  Helen's  Road, 

Westcliff-on-Sea. 
April   25  to   29.- — Barrhead     Amateur    Art    Olub.        Entries  close 

April  11.     Sec,  J.  M'Grouther,  Glenartney,  Barrhead. 
April  27  to  May  4. — Malvern  C-amera  Club.     Entries  close  April  17. 

Sec,  J.  B.  NickoUs,  The  Exchange,  ilalvern. 
May  3  to  4. — Chelmsford  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H.  Wallis, 

Bosebank,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford. 
May  8  to  31. — Royal  Photographic   Society.     Latest  date,   carrier, 

April  24;  hand,  April  25.     Sec,  J.  Mcintosh,  35,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
May  12   to  20. — Photographic  Arts  and   Crafts.       Sec,  Arthur  C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Patent  ifmu 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

February  27  to  March  4  :  — 

Lenses. — No.    4,849.     Photographic  objectives.     Carl  Zeiss. 

Dishes. — No.  4,959.     Photographic  dishes.     Alfred  Edwin  Johns. 

ExposuHE  Calcdl,\tok. — No.  5,291.  Apparatus  for  obtaining  suc- 
cessive equal  exposures  for  photographic  purposes.  Henry 
Edmonds  Hull  and  Sidney  Guy  Adams. 

Developing  Appah.\tus. — No.  5,437.  Device  for  developing,  fixing, 
and  washing  photograpliic  films.     Robert  Etiin. 

Electrical  Transmission  or  Photogr.^phs. — No.  5,486.  Transmis- 
sion of  light  pictures  in  electrical,  telescopic,  and  similar  apparatu.s. 
Boris  Rosing. 

CxNEMATiGR.vPHS. — No.  5,278.  Cinematographic  advertising  and 
other  apparatus.     James  Preston  Cribb. 

Bioscopes. — No.  4,973.     Bioscopes  and  the  like.     Thomas  Thorp. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 
Convention. 
Eeproduction  Camera. — No.  19,995,  1910.     The  apparatus  to  which 
protection  is  granted  is  for  the  copying  of   books,  manuscripts, 
etc.,  lying  in   a  horizontal  position.     In  the   improved   form   of 


apparatus  the  camera  rests  on  a  telescopic  frame,  which  can  be 
shitted   and  fixed   along  a   scale   corresponding  to  the  extension 
of   tlie   bellows,   and  which   is   carried   by   a   rod   adapted   to   be 
adjusted    and    fixed    in   a   stand.      This  rod  is  provided  with    a 
pointer  adapted  to  be  adjusted  along  a  scale — which  is  fixed  on 
a  sl'jeve  fitted  with  an  electric-iliuraination  reflector  and  projecting 
fork-shaped  prongs,  and  placed  on  .a  column  on  which  it  -can  be 
shifted   and   fi.xed.     This   is  done   after   the   sleeve  has  'been   so 
shifted  and  fixed  that  the  fork-shaped  prongs  are  set  correspond- 
ing  to  the  thickness  of  the  object  to   be  taken — for  instance,   a 
book,  which  is   placed  on  the  table  on  v/hich  the  apparatus   is 
mounted,   whereby  the   photographic   apparatus,    which  is   fitted 
with   a  lens  lying  at  right  angles  thereto,   can  be  automatically 
adjusted  independently  of  the  thickness  of  the  object  to  be  taken, 
along  a  scala  arranged  to  suit  the  distance  between  the  lens  and 
the  object  to  be  taken.     The  detailed  description  and  six  draw- 
ings  in   the  full  specification    should    be    consulted.       Heinrich 
Jantsch,  12,  Barfussgasse,  Leipsic,  Germany. 
CixKMATOGB.u-H  iMech.vnism.- No.   19,148,   1910   (August   15,  1910). 
The  present  invention  has  reference  to  improvements  in  cinemato- 
graph apparatus  in  which  the  idle  jiart  of  the  film  is  received  into 
and   withdrawn  from   a  chamber  slightly  greater  in   width   than 
itself.     The  principal  purpose  of  the  invention   is  to  enable  an 
endless  film  of  unlimited  length  to  be  used  continuously  by  storing 
the  idle  part  of  the  same  in  a  compact  manner  which  permits  of 
continuous  movement  of  the  whole  without  the  possibility  of  en- 
tanglement in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  heretofore.     The  idle 
part  of  the  film  is  repeatedly  folded  or  caused  to  fold  upon  itself, 
the  sequence  of  the  folds  being  maintained  and  crossing  andi  con- 
sequent entanglement  thereof  being  obviated  by  preventing  lateral 
movement  of  the  film.     The  method  of  folding  is  such  that  the 
stored  portion  of  the  film  is  free  to  be  moved  lengthwise  by  traction 
upon  its   free  end.     Josef  Gassner   and  Herbert   Victor  Barnes, 
Post  Office,  Box  3447,  Johannesburg.  Transvaal. 
CiNEM.VTOGRAPH   SPOOLS.— No.   6,812,   1910   (March   18,   1910).     The 
invention    relates    to    cinematograph    spool    allowing   of    the    film 
being  readily  and   quickly   attached.      One   or   both  eides  of    the- 
spool  is  divided  approximately  in  the  middle,  the  two  parts  being 
hinged  together  so  that  it  is  possible  to  fold  a  portion  of  the  one 
face   back  upon  the  other  part  to  allow  the  film   being  readily 
secured  to  the  hub  or  sleeve.     The  free  portion  of  the  faces  nor- 
mally kept  in  lino  with  the  fixed  ijart  'by  means  of  a  spring  or 
other  contrivance  secured  to  the  fixed  portion  of  the  side.     William. 
Ernest  Jennings,  84,  Ovil  Road,  Gravelly  Hill,  near  Birmingham. 
X-RAY   Steheoscope.— No.   4,506.    1910   (February   23,    1910).      The 
invention  consists  of  a  particular  construction  of  stereoscope  for 
large    prints,    such   as   X-ray    stereographs,    in    which   one    viev; 
is  see.-i  directly  ond  the  other  is  optically  superposed  upon  it  by 
a   pair   of   plane   mirrors  mounted   opposite   and    slightly   inclined 
to  one  another,  so  that  the  rays  entering  the  eye  suffer  a  double 
reflection.     The  instrument  consists  cf  a  combinati.m  of  a  doubly- 


reflecting  prism  (see  fig.)  producing  a  suitable  angular  displace- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  combining  and  examining  stereoscopic 
X-r.iy  negatives  or  positives,  with  a  binocular  body  formed  of  two 
mBtal  tubes  which  are  joined  together  by  a  connecting  piece,  one- 
of  these  metal  tubes  containing  the  doubly-reflecting  prism,  whilst 
the  other  is  a  plain  tube,  only  serving  to  exclude  extraneous 
objects  from  view.  A  pair  of  lenses  of  suitable  focus  may  be 
applied  to  the  two  tubes  in  order  to  adapt  the  instrument  for 
comfortable  vision  under  varying  circumstances.  W.  Watson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  an(d  Geoffrey  Pearce,  both  of  313,  High 
Holhorn,  London,  W.C 
Cinematograph  Film-Maoazine.— No.  80.581,  1910  (April  4.  1910). 
The  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  fire-proof  magazines  for 
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the  protection  of  the  films  in  cinematograph  projecting  machines, 
and  more  particularly  to  that  class  in  which  the  cover  is  arranged 
as  the  deeper  element  and  the  part  Mxed  to  the  arm  carrying  the 
magazine  the  shallow  element.  A  spider  or  other  suitable  disc 
wheel  attached  to  the  reel  arm  of  the  projector  in  any  convcnieui. 
manner.  This  spider  wheel  carries  the  liie-trap,  and  also  the 
hinge  for  the  main  or  cover  element  of  the  magazine.  The  shallow 
element  of  the  casing  is  fitted  close  up  against  the  spider  wneel 
and  the  reel  against  this  on  its  spindle. 

In  place  of  the  construction  above  described  (to  cheapen  and 
simplify  the  same)  the  spider  wheel  may  be  dispensed  with  and 
the  fired  or  shallow  element  of  the  casing  fixed  to  a  straight  arm 
in  any  convenient  manner,  the  hinge  and  tire-trap  being  secured 
to  the  fixed  element  of  the  casing  by  rivets  or  in  any  other  con- 
venient manner.  John  Charles  Chalmers  and  William  Alexander 
Robertson,  10,  Wemyss  Place,  Glasgow. 
CoNDKNSKRS.— No.  10,977,  1910  (ilay  3,  1910).  The  invention  re- 
lates to  improvements  in  cells  for  condenser  lenses,  enabling  the 
lenses  to  be  readily  changed  when  necessary,  and  also  obviating 
the  great  risk  of  breaking  the  lenses  which  arises  when  they  are 
supported  in  a  tightly  fitting  mount.  The  fact  that  the  lenses  of 
a  condenser  get  very  hot  when  projection  takes  place  with  a  power- 
ful arc  lamp,  such  as  is  used  in  cinematograph  projection,  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  change  the  lens  when  it  is  broken,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  condenser  cools  down.  The  complete  con- 
denser may  be  supported  externally  on  the  lantern,  and  the  same 
replaced  with  an  entirely  new  condenser,  when  any  one  lens 
breaks,  but  this  method  requires  the  replacement  of  the  condenser 
complete  with  two  lenses,  as  the  mount  of  the  condenser  would  be 
too  hot  to  unscrew  in  order  to  replace  a  broken  lens  immediately. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties  each  lens  is  mounted  in  a  separate 
slide  or  cairier.  These  slides  are  in  the  form  of  a  flat  plate  with 
a  circular  hole  of  approximately  the  size  of  the  lens  to  be  carried, 
the  plate  being  in  halves  and  having  a  gioove  on  the  inside  edge  of 
the  hole,  enabling  the  halves  of  the  plate  to  grip  the  lens  when 
pressed  together  by  means  of  a  spring.  These  plates  are  conveni- 
ently made  of  metal.  To  one  half  of  the  plate  is  riveted  on  ea<?h 
side  a  channelled  l>ar  in  which  the  other  half  of  the  plate  i.s 
enabled  to  slide.  A  spring  exerting  a  pressure  on  the  upper  half 
of  the  plate  keeps  the  lens  in  position. 

The  lantern  front  or  stage  consists  of  a  box  with  one  side  open, 
which  is  grooved  on  the  inside  to  receive  the  sliding  plates  with 
the  lenses  which  form  the  condenser.  To  keep  tlie  condenser  lenses 
stationary  springs  are  used  on  the  inside  of  the  box  to  press 
against  the  slides.  I.*o  Kamm,  27,  Powell  Street,  Goswell  Road, 
London,  E.C. 


The   following    complete    specifications,    etc.,    are  open    to    public 
ii'spection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 
CiNEMAroGRAi'H.s. — Xo.    2.500.        Cinematograph   films  with   central 

coating  of  emulsion.     Compagnie  Generale  de  Phonographes,  Cine- 

niatographes  et  Appareils  de  Precision. 
CiNKMATOGR.tPHS. — Xo.  4,154.     Mcaus  for  preventing  the  combustion 

of    the    films    in    cinematograph    and    other    similar    appliances. 

Tat  ham. 


Deu)  Books* 


moors,  endured  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  the  torturing 
stings  of  insects,  waited  for  days  and  days  together,  and  been 
nearly  drowned,  both  figuratively  and  literally."  In  this  volume 
they  first  take  us  to  the  lonely  island  of  St.  Kilda  and  give  the 
reader  an  intimate  peep  not  only  into  the  ways  of  the  birds  which 
make  a  home  on  these  bare  rocks,  but  also  into  many  of  the  euriou- 
customs  which  still  survive  among  the  St.  Kildans.  In  the  later 
chapters  they  draw  upon  their  travels  in  many  par^ts  of  England 
and  Scotland  for  the  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  wild  fowl  and 
animals  and  of  the  methods  of  trapping  them.  The  concluding 
chapter  on  their  methods  of  photography  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  the  many  workers  who  are  now  engaged  in  this  fascinating 
branch  of  camera  work,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  infinite 
patience  and,  often,  daring  usually  far  outweigh  mere  photographic 
expedients.  Like  other  nature  volumes  by  the  same  author,  the 
newly  issued  volume  is  excellently  produced,  with  scarcely  a.  page 
lacking  the  reproduction  of  a  photograph  which  most  likely  cost 
hours,  if  not  days,  to  obtain.  Messrs.  Kearton  surely  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  public  not  only  for  their  own  amazingly  patient 
labours,  but  for  the  enthusiasm  which  they  have  aroused  in  other 
photographers. 

"  Life  Histories  of  Familiar  Plants."     By  John  J.  Ward.     London  : 

Cassell.     3s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  volume,  also  now  appearing  in  a  popular  edition,  we  have 

a  quite  different,  but  no  less  fascinating,   branch  of  'nature  study 

opened    out    to    the    photographer.      While    Mr.    Kearton    and    his 

followers  seek  their  subjects  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Hebrides, 

Mr.  Ward  and  such  as  he  find  an  equally  wide  field  of  study  within 

the   fences  of  their  own  gardens,  or  at  any  rate  do  not  need  to 

travel    far   among   the    hedgerows   of   almost   any   English   county. 

Mr.   Kearton  in   his  photographs  puts  before  us  the  wild  animals 

of  this  kingdom  better  than  any  number  of  stuffed  specimens  could 

do ;  Mr.  Ward  shows  us  the  history  which  lies  about  our  doors  in 

the  characteristics  of   familiar  garden   and   wild   flowers,   and   he, 

perhaps,  more  than  the  photographer  of  timid  beasts,  gives  us  a,n 

insight  inlio  the  methods  of  nature  of  adapting  organisms  to  their 

surroundings.     The   author   rightly   seeks   to   dissuade   the   general 

reader  from  the  idea  that  botany  is  a  dry  science  of  hard  words. 

The  chapters  of  the  book  prove  that  with  the  aid  of  photographic 

illustration   the   history    and    habits   of   the   flowers   form   a   most 

interesting  study  for  people  without  any  claim  to  rank  as  scientific 

botanists.     His  text  and  illustrations  together  provide  a  most  lucid 

and   readable   account  of   the   methods,   such  as  cross-fertilisation, 

which  go  on  in  plant  life,  and  they  show  the  under  world  of  interest 

which  stands  open  to  the  careful  student  in  any  garden  or  meadow. 


"With  Xature  and  a  Camera."  By  liicliard  Kearton,  F.Z.S. 
London  :  Cassell.  5s.  net. 
Truly  the  nature  photographer  deserves  kind  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  reviewer.  In  the  introduction  to  this  popular  edition 
of  the  volume,  first  issued  in  1897,  the  author,  writing  of  the  travels 
of  himself  and  his  brother,  draws  a  touching  picture  of  the  priva- 
tions they  have  undergone  together  in  setting  forth  upon  the 
printed  page  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  : — "  We  have  slept  for  nights  together  in  empty 
houses  and  old  ruins,  descended  beetling  cliffs,  swung  to  isolated 
rocks,  waded  rivers  and  bogs,  climbed  lofty  trees,  lain  in  wet 
heather  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  tramped  many  weary  miles  in  the 
dark,   spent   nights   in   the  open   air  on   lonely   islands  and   solitary 


"  Camera  Work."  Xo.  XXXIII.     Xew  York  :    Alf.  Stieglitz,  1111, 

Madison  Avenue.   Xew   York. 

The  plates  in  this  number  of  "  Camera  Work  "  are  all  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Herr  Heiurich  Kiihii,  of  Innsbruck.  They  are  repro- 
duced by  three  different  processes— hand-printed  philogravure, 
nUachine-printed  "mezzotint  photogravure,"  and  duplex-half-tone 
blocks  (two  printings).  We  do  not  hesiUte  to  say  that  the  first 
series  are  far  and  away  the  most  satisfactory  from  all  artistic  points 
of  view  ;  but  the  second  series  show  admirable  qualities,  neverthe- 
less, and  form,  perhaps,  the  beau  ideal  of  book  illustration  where 
expense  is  some  object.  As  to  the  lialf-tones.  all  that  could  be  done 
by  a  tint  and  a  glossy  surface  has  been  done  to  make  them  look 
better  than  they  are,  and  in  this  the  printers  have  really  succeeded. 
Herr  Kiihn  is  a  varied  worker.  He  is  above  the  suspicion  attaching 
to  men  who  specialise  on  a  class  of  work  in  order  to  make  a  short  cut 
to  reputation.  "  My  Mother  "  is  his  finest  thing  here.  The  face  in 
modelling,  lighting,  and  expression  is  absolutely  satisfactory,  and 
the  pose  of  the  figure  appears  to  be  characteristic.  The  next  plate, 
called  "On  the  Shore,"  shows  a  decorative  rather  Uian  a  landscape 
feeling,  and  is  a  treatment  of  sunlight  and  a  deep  foreground  shade. 
Next  to  the  mother,  we  prefer  a  portrait  of  a  man  at  three-quarter 
length  standing  before  a  closed  door.  This  is  animated,  and  it  i» 
the  only  print  wherein  the  darks  retain  depth  and  richness  and  do 
not  deteriorate  into  emptiness.     "  A  Study  "  is  a  rather  meaningleu 
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and  unlovely  study  of  a  lady  leaning  against  panelling ;    but  as  an 
arrangement  of  tones  it  is  a  luscious  feast  for  the  eye. 

The  lettei-press  is  without  its  usual  spice,  except  for  a  dialogue  by 
J.  B.  Kerfoot,  which  is  beyond  our  understanding.  The  rest  is  the 
same  old  puff,  puti,  puff  of  amateur  photography  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  all  else  that  calls  itself  art.  We  miss  altogether  the  adula- 
tion of  the  Post-Impressionist  painters  that  has  breathed  through 
recent  volumes.  Perhajis  that  is  as  well  for  English  readers,  in 
view  of  the  first-hand  knowledge  they  have  recently  acquired  of 
those  arch-quacks. 

"The  Woodworkkr  and  Art  Craftsman"  (threepence  monthly) 
is  an  almost  ideal  magazine  for  the  home  woodworker  and  for 
handicraftsmen  generally.  The  woodwork  section  predominates, 
and  in  practical  and  well-illustrated  articles  joinery,  car- 
pentry, cabinet  work,  wood  carving.  chip  carving,  etc.,  are 
dealt  with.  A  special  design  supplement  is  provided  each 
month,  this  including  full-sized  diagrams  and  details  for  carving 
patterns,  cabinet  work,  etc.,  with  occasional  designs  for  inlaying, 
repousse  work  and  other  art  crafts.  The  magazine  itself  has  also 
many  designs  which,  with  their'  details  and  accompanying  direc- 
tions, are  practically  working  drawings.  Apart  from  its  woodwork 
chapters,  the  magazine  is  full  of  interest,  dealing  with  silver  work, 
enamelling,  etc.  Prominence  is  given  to  manual  training,  and  the 
"  Question  Box "  (illustrated  replies  to  queries  on  practical  sub- 
jects) is  one  of  the  special  features  of  a  magazine  which  everyone 
interested  in  handicrafts — and  certainly  every  woodworker — should 
take  in  regularly. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  §c» 


The  Graber  Automatic  Hxposini?,  Type-Frinting  and  Cuttiuif 
Machine.  Made  by  H.  Graber,  16,  Newton  Koad,  Tun- 
brid|;e  Wells. 

For  the  printer  or  publisher  of  photographic  postcards  or  bromide 
prints  upon  a  considerable,  yet  not  the  very  largest,  scale,  this 
machine  is  one  admirably  adapted  for  excellent  and  rapid  work.  It 
is  constructed  to  work  from  a  single  negative  and  to  use  sensitive 
paper  or  card,   reels  of  which  up  to  15  in.   diameter  it  accommo- 


1 


dates.  A  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  .special  masking  device, 
fitted  to  the  negative  carrier,  and  preparing  the  negative  for  takini' 
off  prints  all  identical  with  each  other  without  loss  of  time.  The 
same  pressure  which  is  used  to  ensure  contact  between  the  paper 
and  the  negative  during  exposure  alec  produces  the  type-impres- 


sion on  the  back  of  the  card,  the  type  used  for  this  inscription 
being  very  readily  changed  in  a  few  seconds  without  removing 
the  card  or  paper. 

Following  this  stage,  that  is  after  exposure  and  printing,  the 
machine  draws  the  card  forward  and  automatically  cuts  it  into 
lengths  either  of  two,  four,  or  six  postcards,  for  hand  develop- 
ment. All  these  movements  are  obtained  simply  by  turning  the 
handle  of  the  machine,  hand-power  sufficing  for  this  purpose, 
although  motive  power  may  be  employed.  The  machine  includes 
provision  for  adjusting  exposure  to  suit  any  density  of  negative, 
and  it  is  also  adaptable  for  gas  or  electric  light.  For  full  specifica- 
tion as  to  the  price,  floor-space,  etc.,  application  should  be  made 
to  the  constructor,  Mr.  Graber,  at  the  above  address. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES, 

"Thk  Camer.\  House  Joukxal,"  No.  47,  Vol.  5,  which  reaches 
us  from  Messrs.  ^Y.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera  House,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  E.G.,  contains  particulars  of  interest  to  dealers  of  Messrs. 
Butcher's  new  introductions  in  the  way  of  cameras,  etc.,  for  the 
forthcoming  season. 

City  Sale  Bargains  in  Ai-paratcs. — A  large  16-page  list  of 
second-hand  reflex  and  other  hand-cameras,  field  cameras,  lenses, 
enlargers,  and  sundries  reaches  us  from  the  City  Sale  and  Exchange, 
90-94,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  includes  all  descriptions  of 
apparatus  by  leading  makers,  offered  at  substantial  reductions  on 
the  list  prices.  We  can  recommend  those  able  to  do  so  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  City  Sale  at  the  above  address,  when,  even  in  the  event 
cf  a  particular  item  having  been  disposed  of.  they  will  undoubtedly 
still  be  able  to  suit  themselves  from  the  stock  constantly  held. 


roeetlngs  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES     FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 

Friday,  March  17. 

St.  Andrews  Pliotograpliic  Society.  "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."  W.  F. 
Slater. 

Monday,  March  20. 

Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.  "Screens  aud  their  Ad- 
vaiit»K«'s.*'     H.  W.  West. 

Scarborough  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Members'  Night,  "Prints  and 
Slides  of  Old  St.arboron»rh." 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photograpliic  Society.  Print  and  Lantern  Slide  Com- 
petition. 

Bournemouth  and  Distrir-t  Camera  Chib.     "  X-Eays."     Dr.  Fowler. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.    "Orthochromatic  Photography."      \V.  11.  Kay. 

Stafford  Photographic  Society.  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides  lent  by  tlie  N.E. 
Railway  Co. 

Govan  Y.M.C.A.  Photographic  Society.  •*  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."  W.  F. 
Slater. 

Tuesday,  March  21, 

Boyal  Photographic  Society.    "  Open  Air  Statues  in  London."    F.  W.  Hill. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.     *"  Uupictoriul  Photogra])hy."     H.  W.  Fitch. 

Keigliley  and  District  Photographic  Association.    Y.P.U.  Slides. 

Partick  Camera  Club.  *' Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News"  Prize 
Slides. 

St.  Helens  Camera  Club.    '*  The  Latest  in  Colour  Photography."     J.  Critchley. 

Worthing  Camera  Club.     "Three  Colour  Photography."    G.  T.  Short. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  "  Some  of  the  Causes  which  have  Produced  Beauti- 
ful Natural  Scenery."    J.  J.  Burton. 

Eotherham  Photographic  Society.  "From  Button  Pushing  to  Pot  Hunting." 
W.  C.  Biiggs. 

Halifax  Camera  Club.   *'  Mechanical  Methods  of  Picture  Producing."  W.  Denham. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  "Photography  and  Nature  Study." 
Geo.  M.  Morris. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Association.  "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak." 
W.  F.  Slater. 

Wednesday,  March  22. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.     Annual  Dinner. 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.    Members'  Slides. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.    "  The  Camera  in  the  Field."    James  Oliver. 

Sale  Photograpliic   Society.    "  Tones  by  Development  "    J.  Pilkinwton. 

Q.E.B.    Mechanics'   Institution,    Stratford,    Photographic    Section.      "Printing 

Dodges."    G.  C.  Weston. 
Borough    Polytechnic    Photographic    Society.     "Art  aud  Photography."    J.    J. 

McCarthy. 
South  Essex  Camera  Club.     "Intensification  and  Eeduction."    J.  Mclutosh. 
Balham  Camera  Club.     "  Light."    A.  Kirkland. 
West   Surrey    Photographic   Society.      "Lantern    Slides    by    Eeduction."      Mr. 

Butterworth. 
Greenock    Camera    Club.     "  Tramps    Abroad    with    a    Kodak,"    W.   F.    Slater. 
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Thdbsdat,  Uakch  23. 

^'".W?"'  Amateur  Photoffraphio  Association.    "Wild  Bird  Life  with  a  Camtn." 

>V  illiam  Furren. 
Leek  l'hoto(rrapl)io  Society.    "A  Visit  to  tlie  North  Cape."    J.  W  Sutton. 
Camera  Club.    "  Present  Day  Press  Photography,  witli  a  few  EzperienoM."    B. 

Humlrey,  ' 

lliindsworth  Photofrraphio  Society.    "  Bromide  Printinif."    Q.  O.  Beaton. 
Maidstone  uDd  Institute  Camera  Club.     "Demonstration  on  the  Thames  Coloor 

Plate.      T.  ti.  Woodrow. 
Kodley,  Parsley,  Calrerley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    "  Post  Cards,  by 

Ee<luction.  '    Members'  Night. 
London  and  Provincial    Photographic  Association.    "  Cock-a-Doodle-Does.   4c." 

F.  J.  3.  Cliatterton. 
Oldham  Photographic  Society.    "  The  Once  Staple  Trade  of  Oldham."    J.  Butter- 
worth,  Sen. 
Coatbridge  Photographic  Association.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F. 

SUiter. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  March  14,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Lan-Davis  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Theory  of  Section 
Shutter-blades  and  Iris  Diaphragms,"  in  which  he  discussed  the 
most  efficient  form  of  leaf  for  the  construction  of  sector  or  dia- 
phragm shutters,  illustrating  the  various  types  bv  diagrams  and 
calculations  on  the  blackboard.  He  pointed  out  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  leaves  the  smaller  it  was  possible  to  make  the 
outside  diameter  of  a  shutter.  He  described  a  shutter  of  his  own 
design,  the  aperture  in  which  was  a  parallel  slit  opening  outwards. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  iUr.  T.  Smith,  of  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  expressed  regret  that  the  public  should  prefer 
smallness  in  bulk  of  .hulters  to  high  efficiency.  The  present  ten- 
dency appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  very  small  shutters,  with  the 
sacrifice,  however,  in  the  direction  of  efficiency. 


Commercial  S^  Ccgal  lntellidence« 


Thr  Partnership  between  Frederick  John  Cawsey  and  Peter 
Burtonwood,  carrying  on  business  as  photographers  at  Morecambe 
under  the  style  of  Cawsey  and  Burtonwood,  has  been  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent. 

Photographer' .s  Gas  Supply.— At  the  Old  Street  Police  Court,  on 
Thursday  last,  William  Tod,  a  photographer,  of  Pimlico  Walk, 
Hoxton,  answered  a  summons  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Co.,  for  unlawfully  laying  a  gas-pipe  communi- 
cating with  a  pipe  belonging  to  the  company,  without  their  con- 
sent, contrary  to  statute.  Mr.  Humphreys,  solicitor,  who  appeared 
in  support  of  the  summons,  said  that  a  fitter  in  the  employment  of 
the  company,  on  visiting  the  defendant's  premises  on  February  6, 
noticed  that  the  glass  in  front  of  the  meter  was  broken,  and,  further, 
that  the  supply-pipe  which  connected  the  meter  with  the  main, 
instead  of  being  fitted  with  an  elbow  leading  to  the  meter  only, 
was  fitted  with  a  "tee"  piece  which  connected  the  main,  not  only 
with  the  meter  but  with  some  other  fittings.  A  further  search 
showed  that  this  connection  supplied  the  defendant's  photographic 
studios,  in  which  there  were  fourteen  lights,  without  the  gas 
having  passed  through  the  meter.  Both  the  "tee"  piece  and  the 
pipe  connecting  it  witti  the  studios'  fittings  had  been  put  in.  without 
the  company's  knowledge.  When  this  was  pointed  out  to  the 
defendant  he  admitted  that  the  connection  had  been  made  with 
his  knowledge,  but  said  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  gas  used  did 
not  pass  through  the  meter.  The  defendant  was  liable  to  a  total 
fine  of  £300.  The  defendant,  who  pleaded  guilty,  said  that  he 
had  no  idea  that  the  supply  for  his  studio  had  been  coming  direct 
from  the  main.  He  used  to  photograph  by  gas  light  in  his  shop, 
but  to  save  artificial  ligTlt  he  built  an  outdoor  studio,  and  only 
used  the  gas  there  of  an  evening.  Before  he  did  so  his  gas  bill 
was  £1  4s.  Id.,  and  now  it  was  only  17s.  lOd.  It  was  in  making 
the  alteration  to  light  the  outdoor  studio  that  the  illegal  con- 
nection had  been  made.  A  penalty  of  £5  was  imposed,  and  a 
month  was  allowed  defendant  in   which  to  pay. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Moscow  Photographic  Society. — The  Management  Committee  of 
the  projected  International  Photographic  Exhibition  regret  to 
announce  that  on  account  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  specially 
convened  general  meeting,  the  exhibition  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely. 

The  JIunich  School  or  Photooraphy. — The  new  buildings  of  the 
Munich  School  of  Photography  and  Photo-Miechanicai  Processes, 
of  which  Herr.  G.  H.  Emmerich  is  the  director,  are  to  be  opened 
on  May  9  by  a  series  of  ceremonies  and  addresses  to  occupy  several 
days.  The  school  provides  accommodation  tor  instruction  in,  and 
practice  of,  all  branches  of  photography,  and  occupies  a  position 
which  must  excite  the  envy  of  the  principals  of  similar  institutions 
in  this  country. 

Survey  and  Rfcord  or  Surrey. — The  annual  general  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  25,  1911,  at  3.30  p.m.,  in  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Museum,  Castle  Arch,  Guildford.  His  Wor- 
ship the  Mayor  of  Guildford  (W.  T.  Patrick,  Esq.)  will  attend,  and 
take  the  chair,  supported  by  Lord  Farrer,  M.A..  J. P.  An  exhibit 
of  prints  will  be  shown,  and  will  remain  on  view  to  the  public  for 
the  following  week.  Afc  7  p.m.  and  at  8  p.m.  a  short  talk,  illus- 
trated by  lantern-slides,  will  be  given  on  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Association. 

Duty  on  Photographs. — A  correspondent  writes  to  the  "  Even- 
ing Times"  : — "  On  December  9  last  I  sent  two  packeta  containing 
portraits  by  parcel  post  from  the  Knightsbridge  Post  Office  to  two 
addresses  in  Jamaica.  In  either  case  the  postage  prepaid,  including 
insurance  fee,  was  Is.  4d.  Declaration  was  made  on  the  usual  form, 
and  the  phrases  '  Per  Parcel  Post.'  '  Photographs  Only '  appeared 
in  bold  characters.  Some  time  later  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
addressees  that  a  charge  of  4s.  2d.  had  been  levied  on  the  parcel. 
Presumably  addressee  Xo.  2  had  to  pay  a  similar  charge.  At  an 
interview  with  an  official  of  the  Knightsbridge  Post  Office  I  wa» 
made  to  understand  that  the  prepaid  postage  was  quite  in  order, 
and  much  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  action  of  the  Customs 
authorities  in  Jamaica.  I  was  advised  to  communicate  with  the 
Po-stmaster-General  here.  This  I  did ;  and  on  the  22nd  ult.  a  reply 
from  the  secretary  pointed  out  that,  '  As  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  page  63  of  the  Post  Office  Guide,  the  contents  of  every  parcel 
sent  abroad  by  post  are  subject  to  the  Customs  regulations  of  the 
covmtry  of  destination.'  In  a  sense  I  have  '  inwardly  digested  '  the 
contents  of  the  Post  Office  Guide,  but,  unfortunately,  there  eeemi 
to  be  no  record  where  photographs  to  the  British  West  Indies  are 
dutiable." 

Photographic  Sitrvey  of  Sussex. — The  aimual  report  of  the 
Photographic  Record  and  Survey  of  Sussex  for  1910  shows  the  diffi- 
crlty  of  exciting  interest  among  amateur  photographers  in  the  work 
of  preparing  and  preserving  records  of  the  buildings,  etc..  in  their 
districts.  Although  the  Survey  boasts  an  imposing  list  of  vice-presi- 
dents, and  enjoys  the  support  of  Sussex  archanjlogists,  the  addi- 
tions to  its  collection  during  the  past  year,  if  we  except  the  contribu- 
tion of  its  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stenning,  amount  to  only  seven 
prints.  Mr.  Stenning  raises  this  insigniHcaut  number  to  a  total 
of  544  by  hi.*  donation  of  fifty-threo  prints  and  484  lantern-slide*; 
but  the  support  which  is  accorded  to  the  Survey  must  be  bitterly 
disappointing  to  the  officers,  particularly  as  the  usefulness  of  the 
prints  already  accumulated  in  the  Brighton  Pubhc  Library  appears 
to  be  appreciated  by  thoise  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  antiquities 
and  architectural  remains  bf.  the  county.  It  would  seem  that  work 
such  ae  this— which  is  itself  the  worker's  only  reward,  and  carriea 
with  it  none  of  that  ephemeral  reputation  to  be  secured  in  "  pic- 
torial "  work— fails  to  appeal  to  the  amat«ur  worker.  It  is  a  pity, 
but  none  the  less  a  hard  fact.  A  remedy  which  may  be  suggested 
is  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  local  antiquities  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, publications,  etc.,  in  which  the  past  history  of  local  build- 
ings, etc.,  might  be  presented  in  a  popular  manner. 

North  J^Iiddlbsix  Photographic  Sociktt.— The  annual  dinner 
of  the  society  waa  held  on  Saturday  evening  last,  March  11,  at  the 
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Holborn  Restaurant,  the  president,  Mr.  Louis  Dick,  in  the  chair. 
The  presence  of  ladies  (wlio  for  many  years  have  been  exchided  from 
the  annual  dinner)  greatly  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ing. The  toast  of  the  North  Middlesex  Society  -was  proposed  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Brown,  who  congratulated  the  members  upon  the 
continued  success  which  attended  their  policy  of  holding  a  meeting 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  of  arranging  a  very  full  programme  of 
excursions  and  competitions.  If  any  accusation  could  be  brought 
against  them,  it  was  that  they  did  not  court  publicity,  but  he 
realised  that-  their  aim  was  the  cultivation  of  the  photographic  skill 
of  the  members,  and  that  was  most  effectively  carried  out  by  pre- 
serving the  almost  semi-private  character  of  the  meetings.  Mr. 
Louis  Dick,  in  responding,  said  that  he  considered  that  as  a  body 
of  organisers  they  were  most  efficient,  but  he  would  urge  upon  the 
members  greater  enthusiasm  in  the  production  of  high-class  photo- 
graphy. Mr.  Charles  Beadle,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  judge 
(Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney),  expressed  the  gratitude  which  they  felt  to  Mr. 
Tilney  for  the  valuable  help  which  he  had  given  them  on  many 
occasions  in  judging  their  exhibitions.  ^Nlr.  Tilney,  in  his  response, 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  judging  by  means  of  a  plebiscite  of 
the  members.  He  after\v-ards  presented  the  certificates  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  in  the  society's  competition  and  exhibition.  The 
toast  of  the  ladies,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  S.  ilummery,  was  re- 
sponded to  in  an  extremely  happy  speech  by  ilr.  G.  E.  Williams. 
Jlr.  W.  Pringle  proposed  the  toast  of  the  visitors,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake.  Mr.  E.  A.  Morgan  proposed  ths 
toast  of  the  artists  and  producers  of  the  souvenirs  of  the  exhibi- 
tion presented  with  each  programme,  and  ilr.  Harry  Barnard  briefly 
replied.  An  interesting  programme  of  songs  and  recitations  occu- 
pied the  company  during  the  evening,  the  songs  of  Mi-^s  Ada  Potter 
and  ilr.  Reginald  Goode  being  especially  enjoyed.  One  item  in 
the  evening's  programme  which  should  not  be  omitted  was  the 
presentation  to  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  H.  W.  Fincham,  of  a  silver 
teapot  and  a  cigarette  case  as  an  expression  of  the  appreciation 
by  the  members  of  his  services  to  the  society  during  three  years' 
occupancy  of  the  presidency. 

Ax  Ersemann  Prize  Competition,  for  photographs  taken  with 
Ernemann  cameras  and  Ernemann  lenses,  cash  jirizes  amounting 
to  £50,  together  with  a  number  of  consolation  prizes,  is  offered 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Ernemann,  Dresden.  The  competition 
is  open  to  any  amateur  photographer. 

The  picture  is  not  limited  to  any  shape  or  size. 

The  photograph  must  have  been  taken  with  an  Ernemann  camera 
and  an  Krnemann  lens.  The  award  will  be  given  according  to  the 
artistic  and  technical  qualities.  Any  subject  may  be  submitted — por- 
trait, genre,  landscape,  sport,  interior,  balloon  picture,  or  natural 
history  subject. 

The  first  prize  will  be  awarded  to  a  portrait  or  genre  picture,  the 
result  of  a  rapid  exposure  showing  strong  evidence  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  camera  and  of  the  perfection  of  the  lens. 

The  compefjlors'  names  will  not  be  known  to  the  judges ;  the 
entries  must  be  sent  in  without  the  name  of  the  sender,  but  with 
a  pseudonym  written  on  the  back,  which  must  also  be  written  on 
a  sealed  envelope,  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 
All  prints  must  be  mounted. 

The  rights  of  reproduction  and  the  picture,  and  the  negative  of 
the  winn^pg  pictures,  shall  pass  into  the  absolute  possession  of 
Messrs.   Ernemann. 

Messrs.  Ernemann,  in  Dresden,  further  reserve  the  right  of  select- 
ing any  other  copies  sent  in,  and  retaining  both  the  print  and  the 
negative  against  a  payment  of  10s. 

The  pictures  must  arrive  in  Dresden  at  the  latest  by  September  30, 
1911.  All  such  pictures  as  do  not  sec«re  prizes  will  be  relumed 
to  the  sender,  provided  they  are  claimed  by  the  owners  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  competition  and  before  April  1,  1912,  the  claim 
being  accompanied  by  the  necessary  stamps  for  postage.  All  pictures 
not  claimed  by  that  date  wiU  become  the  absolute  property  of 
Messrs.  Ernemann. 

The  selecting  committee  are :  Professor  R.  Luther,  Dresden ;  F. 
Mathies-Masuren,  Hallfe ;  Hans  linger,  artist,  Dresden  ;  Wolf-Cza'pek, 
editor,   Berlin;  Heinrich   Ernemann,  director,   Dresden. 


The  result  of  the  competition  and  the  names  of  the  prize-winners 
will  be  published  in  the  leading  photographic  periodicals  in  all 
countries. 

All  inquiries  as  regards  the  decision  must  be  sent  to  the  firm : 
Messrs.  Heinrich  Ernemann  A.  G.,  Dresden,  48,  Schandauerstrasse. 

Relative  Cost  of  He.4ting  Systems. — We  have  on  several  occasions 
commented  upon  the  economy  auji  convenience  of  the  closed  slow- 
combustion  stoves  now  obtainable  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns.  All 
of  these  are  well  fitted  for  the  warming  of  both  the  studio,  reception- 
room,  and  other  business  portions  of  the  photographer's  premises,  as 
well  as  of  workrooms.  In  either  case  the  money  spent  in  heating  is 
well  laid  out.  No  sitter  can  be  expected  to  come  through  the  ordeal 
of  being  photographed  in  a  chilly  studio  with  satisfaction  to  himself 
or  the  photographer,  whilst  it  is  surely  an  axiom  of  labour-employ- 
ment that  a  cheese-paring  economy  in  the  matter  of  warming  work- 
rooms is,  in  the  end,  no  -economy  at  all.  Apropos  of  this  question, 
we  may  quote  the  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  of  last  week  of  a  cor- 
respondent who  has  made  comparative  tests  of  the  cost  of 
heating  by  slow-combustion,  gas-stoves,  and  electric  radiators. 
The  writer  (Mr.  J.  D.  Hamilton  Dickson)  records  Ms  experience 
as  follows  : — 

I  have  for  some  twenty  years  kept  a  weekly  record  of  gas  and 
electricity  meter  readings,  and  for  the  last  few  years  a  daily  record. 
Anthracite  coal  costs  me  39s.  the  ton,  and  gas  is  2s.  8d.  per 
1,000  cu.  ft.  in  Cambridge.  Eighteen  months  ago,  as  an  experiment, 
I  put  a  gas  fire,  under  expert  advice,  into  my  dining-room ;  its 
content  is  just  under  2,500  cu.  ft.  On  December  7  last  I  replaced 
this  by  an  anthracite  stove.  The  following  readings  of  the  meter 
will  show  the  cost  of  the  gas  fire  for  four  hours  a  day ;  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  1910,  the  meter  read  298.80  thousands  of  cubic  feet;  four 
weeks  later,  on  December  7,  1910,  it  read  306.40;  here  the  gas  fire 
was  taken  away,  and  two  weeks  later,  on  December  21,  1910,  the 
reading  was  307.92  (it  should  be  stated  that  gas  is  used  for  lighting 
in  the  kitchen  only,  electricity  being  used  elsewhere).  Thus,  gas 
fire  +  light  used  2.01  thousand  cu.  ft.  ;  light  alone  used  0.54  thousand 
cu.  ft.,  leaving  1.47  thousand  cu.  ft.  for  a  week's  gas  fire  for  four  hours 
a  day.  The  cost  of  this  gas  fire  was  therefore  47.04d.  for  -four  hours 
daily,  or  141. 12d.  for  12  hours  daily,  for  a  week.  The  anthracite 
stove  from  February  2  to  20  consumed  3  cwt.  of  anthracite  at  39s. 
per  ton,  or,  for  12  hours'  use  daily  (it  burned  all  the  24  hours  for  the 
3  cwt.),  cost  1.95d.  per  day,  or  13.65d.  per  week.  Thus  my  actual 
experience  is  that  the  anthracite  stove  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  gas  fire. 

As  to  their  efficiency,  the  gas  fire  used  was  20  per  cent,  above  the 
size  which  my  adviser  said  was  suitable  for  the  room  in  question ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  unable  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  room 
more  than  some  4  deg,  or  5  deg.  F.  The  anthracite  stove  is  suited 
for  a  2,500  cu,  ft.  room.  It  is  so  efficient  that  tlie  room  becomes  un- 
comfortably hot  in  an  hour  (quite  independently  of  the  ventilation, 
which  is  good)  with  regulator  only  half  on.  To-day,  after  the  regu- 
lator had  been  for  four  hours  at  "slow,"  I  placed  a  thermometer  in 
the  air-current  passing  round  the  stove,  and  it  registered  70  deg.  Y. 
I  turned  the  regulator  half  on,  and  in  twelve  minutes  the  thermo- 
meter registered  80  deg,  F,,  and  in  25  minutes  105  deg.  F. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  had  meanwhile  risen  from  59 
deg,  F.  to  (53  deg.  F.,  while  the  temperature  of  the  garden  was 
46   deg. 

As  an  economical  and  efficient  heater  these  experiences  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  gas  fire  cannot  compete  with  an  anthracite 
stove. 

I  have  also  tried  one  of  the  best  electric  radiators  on  the  market  in 
a  room  of  2,000  cu,  ft,  content,  and  sent  to  me  as  suitable  for  a  room 
of  this  size.  Half  an  hour  after  switching  on  the  curi'ent  no  rise  of 
temperature  could  be  observed  on  a  thermometer  some  3  ft.  away 
from  the  radiator.  Meanwhile  the  radiator  had  consumed  one  B.T.U., 
as  shown  on  the  Electric  Supply  Company's  meter.  At  Id.  per 
B.T.U.,  in  12  hours  this  radiator  would  have  cost  24d.  Thus  the 
relative  costs  of  my  experiments  for  one  week  of  seven  days,  12  hours 
daily,  would  be — electricity,  168d. ;  gas,  141d. ;  anthracite,  14d. ; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  was  generated  and  thrown  into 
the  room  was  unquestionably  very  much  greater  from  the  anthracite 
stove  than  from  either  of  the  other  two  sources. 
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Corresponaence, 

*••  Correipondents  thould  never  write  on  both  tidet  of  the  paper. 
Xo  notice   it   taken   of  communications  unleti   the  namei  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are   given. 
•••    H'e  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  OUT  correspondents. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  SHOP  WINDOWS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— These  are  often  very  troublesome,  but  with  care  and 
attention  they  can  be  overcome. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago  I  had  a  quantity  of  shop  vk-indows  to 
photograph,  12  x  10  size,  at  Clapham  Junction,  and  as  anyone  who 
knows  tliat  neighbourhood,  the  streets  run  all  directions  of  the  com- 
pass, and  it  is  a  pretty  busy  place. 
All  I  a«ked  of  the  shopkeeper  was : 

1.  To  build  up  the  show  faiilif  well  to  Ihe  front,  and  if  much 
stock  was  at  the  back  it  must  be  light  in  colour. 

2.  Large  white  letters  pasted  on  the  top  of  the  shop  window  have 
an  excellent  effect,  and,  failing  this,  the  same  letters  on  a  muslin- 
stretched  frame— this  lets  the  light  through ;  or  even  a  board  covered 
with  white  paper  and  black  letters  put  on  with  a  brush,  all  these 
dodges  take  off  from  the  bhxnk  black  usual  at  the  top. 

One  successful  window  was  draped  at  the  top  with  a  lace  curtain 
stretched  longways,  caught  up  in  two  places  with  cord  and  tassels. 

3.  Much  may  be  done  by  working  on  the  negative  covering  with 
thin  bank  post  and  cutting  out  the  high  lights,  and  by  boldly  paint- 
ing in  lettering  on  this  blank  space,  say  the  tradesman's  name, 
occupation,  and  the  address ;   do  not  forget  this  address. 

In  two  cases,  I  remember,  we  made  20  i  24  enlargements,  had 
them  worked  up  and  reproduced  to  12  x  10.  to  our  customers'  great 
satisfaction,  and  in  ea^h  case  sold  the  enlargements  to  our  satis- 
faction,  so  the  speculation   paid   well. 

One  piece  of  advice  :  if  in  a  crowded  neighbourhood  do  not  attempt 
the  work  during  the  dinner  hour  or  just  after  the  school  children  are 
released.  Much  of  my  best  work  in  this  line  has  been  done  early 
in  the  morning,  before  the  people  light  their  fires;  this  means  long 
light  mornings ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  photographs  of  public 
houses   in   crowded   neighbourhoods. 

Last,  but  not  least,  after  the  windows  have  been  cleaned,  let  at 
least  one  day  pass,  eo  that  the  dust  may  dim  the  high  polish,  and 
do  not  forget  to  well  expose,  using  a  fairly  small  stop  f  16  or  22,  a 
backed  plate  of  a  density-giving  character  and  not  a  fast  one,  one  of 
those  plates  with  plenty  of  latitude.  In  development  use  plenty  of 
diluted  developer,  pour  this  into  the  dish,  rock  it  once  or  twice, 
then  immerse  the  plate  and  see  there  is  at  least  half  an  inch  of  de- 
veloper over  the  plate,  cover  it  over,  rock  once  or  twice,  and  look  at 
it  in  ten  minutes'  time,  develop  well  out  even  if  it  takes  half  an 
hour;   a  little   veiling  is   a   real   advantaj^.^  P.O.P. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  letters  in  last  week's  "  B.J.," 
I  find  the  best  method  of  reducing  reflection  in  shop  windows  to  a 
minimum  is  to  use  a  ten-feet  step  ladder  in  lieu  of  a  tripod,  with  a 
hinged  table  fitted  to  the  top  adjusted  by  means  of  lanern-tilting 
screws.  This  ladder  cost  me  12s.  6d.,  and  is  also  very  useful  for 
street  crowds  and  many  other  subjects.  Mr.  L.  H.  Smith's  method 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  quite  impracticable. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those  contri- 
butors to  your  paper  who  have  given  some  useful  and  valuable  hints, 
and  would  particularly  refer  to  Dr.  H.  D'Arcy  Power,  for  his  de- 
scription of  a  cupboard  vertical  daylight  enlarger  ("B.J.,"  June  18, 
1909).  ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Corke,  for  his  helpful  and  valuable  series  of 
articles  in  March  and  April  of  last  year;  and  Mr.  H.  Hinge,  for  his 
very  ingenious  method  of  hanging  and  changing  backgrounds.  I  feel 
sure  these  gentlemen  will  be  glad  to  know  that  their  information 
has  been  useful  to  at  least  one  of  their  humbler  brethren. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  can  give  further  help  by  giving  a 
reliable  method  of  placing  different  sizes  of  films  in  the  enlarger. 
I  have  tried  a  number  of  diffeient  unsatisfactory  methods  of  doing 
this,  and  at  present  am  using  two  half-plate  gla.sses  hinged  together. 
with*  cutout  masks  of  suitaJ)le  shape,  and  although  this  is  the  best 
method  I  can  think  of,  I  still  find  it  very  troublesome. 


Why  do  not  block-makers  give  a  discount  U,  photographer*  who 
g«t  blocks  made  for  their  customers'  I  have  had  a  number  of  block* 
made  for  the  rector  of  the  parish  and  the  Amusement*  Committee  of 
the  town,  but  have  had  to  pay  full  list  price  plus  carriage  both  ways 
so  I  have  latterly  refused  to  handle  this  class  of  business  at  all  • 
perhaps  the  P.P.A.  might  with  advantage  Uke  this  matt«r  up  at 
the  Congress.  I  also  hop«  that  tliose  gentlemen  who  are  lecturing 
and  demonstrating  at  the  Congress  will  not  forget  a  few  hinU  on  the 
lighting  of  full-length  figures  and  groups,  by  electriclight,  as  well  as 
large  heads. — Faithfully  yours,  g    xr 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  several  "  Oxo " 
windows  to  photograph  lately.  Some  of  them  were  favourably 
situated  for  daylight,  but  in  some  cases  where  reflections  by  day- 
light would  have  spoiled  the  result  magnesium  ribbon  has  worked 
well.  A  yard  of  ribbon  is  burnt  each  side  of  the  window,  so  that 
each  corner  is  lighted,  the  ribbon  being  moved  up  and  down  and 
to  and  fro  during  the  burning,  to  soften  the  shadows.  By  the  help 
of  a  bicycle  lamp,  moved  about  by  an  assistant,  it  was  found  how 
close  it  was  safe  to  bring  the  light  to  the  window  or  camera,  as,  of 
course,  if  brought  too  much  in  front  of  the  window  the  reflection 
of  the  burning  magnesium  would  be  seen  in  the  photograph.  Plate 
H.P.  250;  lens,  f/16,  magnesium  ribbon,  2  yards;  results  as  gOod 
as  daylight.— Yours  truly,  NiOHT-LiOHT. 


SCUM  MARKINGS  IN  TANK  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  Law's  letter  on  the  scumlike  markings  which 
formed  the  subject  of  my  contributions  to  your  pages  on  February  10 
and  17  last,  gives  some  particulars  of  his  experiences  which  make 
him  doubtful  about  the  validity  of  the  explanation  I  gave  in  tho 
second  article.  I  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Law's  difficulty,  but  it  is 
really  due  to  the  unusually  strong  tendency  of  dyes  like  pinacyanol 
to  precipitate  upon  and  cling  to  glass  and  earthenware  vessels",  and 
to  the  striking  effects  produced  by  excessively  minute  traces  of 
these  dyes. 

1  first  encountered  the  trouble  when  developing  X-ray  plates  in 
an  open  dish  at  a  time  when,  like  Mr.  Law's  friend,  I  was  not  using 
pinacyanol,  and  I  never  had  any  such  markings  again  for  well  over 
two  years.  When  I  next  saw  them  they  occurred  on  plates  bathe  i 
in  erythrosine  in  a  tarfk  by  one  of  my  colleagues.  In  neither  case 
could  they  be  accounted  for  until  the  experiments  I  have  described 
were  made;  but  when  I  hsd  arrived  at  thp  explanation  already 
given,  these  two  earlier  appearances  were  seen  to  be  explicable  in 
the  same  way. 

I  found  on  looking  into  the  matter  that  my  dark  room  was  being 
used  by  one  of  my  colleagues  about  the  time  of  the  first  appear- 
ance, for  some  bathing  experiments  with  pinacyanol,  and  no  doubt 
a  trace  of  it  had  got  into  some  of  my  apparatus.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  trouble  with  the  tank,  the  same  thing  was  true— the  tank  had 
previously  been  used  for  pinacyanol.  I  have  little  doubt  that  if 
Mr.  Laws  can  trace  the  time  when  he  first  saw  such  markings,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  subsequent  to  the  first  introduction  of  "one  of 
thete  dyes  into  his  laboratory. 

In  conclusion,  I  chould  like  to  thank  Mr.  Laws  for  his  apprecia- 
tive remarks,  and  to  point  out  that  the  results  of  the  experiments 
described  in  my  first  contribution  are  fully  explained  on  the  pina- 
cyanol hypothesis,  while  those  mentioned  in  the  second  contribution 
appear  to  me  to  make  it  the  only  probable  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena,  so  that  I  certainly  regard  it  as  the  true  one. — Yours 
faithfully,  F.  F.  Rbnw|ck. 

Ilford,  E. 

JUDGING    AT    THE    "NORTHERN." 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Your  critic  of  the  Northern  Elxhibition  has  a  roost 
astounding  sentence  in  his  remarks  on  the  judging  departure  made 
this  year.     He  says :   "  It  is  a  question  of  art  ethics  as  to  whether 
exhibition   judges  should   take   with   them     their    own   previously 
formed  standard,  or  whether  they  should  derive  their  standard  from 
the  average  merit  of  the  mass  of  works  submitled  to  them." 
To  take  this  as  applying  to  award-giving  only ;  which  is  the  beet. 
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Ihe  good  and  useful  judging  :  to  give  awards  to  the  merely  rela- 
tively best  or  to  the  positively  good  in  themselves,  withholding 
awards  if  none  are  worthy  of  such  distinction? 

To  apply  the  dictum  to  selecting,  it  is  seen  at  once  to  be  impos- 
sible. A  picture  is  selected  because  it  is  good,  because  it  is  liked, 
not  because  -t  is  relatively  better  than  others.  What  sense  is  there 
in  this  comparison  of  one  with  another?  To  judge  is  to  decide  on 
the  individual  merits  of  a  thing. 

To  attempt  to  "  make  a  standard  from  the  average  merit  of  the 
mass  submitted  "  would  be  most  disastrous  to  exhibitors.  All  the 
value  in  the  distinction  of  public  hanging  would  be  gone,  as  it 
would  be  meaningless,  no  positive  verdict  being  given,  but  merely 
that  this  poor  thing  is  possibly  better  than  that  bad  or  other  poor 
thing.  No  wonder  exhibition  value  is  diminishing  if  this  is  ever 
the  case  outside  your  critic's  fancy. 

And  what  in  the  name  of  reason  is  the  use  of  appointing  a  judge 
if  he  is  not  to  take  with  him  his  own  exhibition  standard?  If  the 
personal  value  of  the  judge  was  not  a  question  when  he  was  invited, 
why  give  his  name  as  the  judge?  If  the  local  needs  alone  are  to 
be  considered,  why  not  let  the  local  committee  do  the  work?  If  a 
stranger  is  thought  desirable,  why  rob  him  of  his  individuality  and 
ask  him  to  lay  aside  all  his  critical  training  ? 

No  honest  critic  can  "make  a  standard  from  the  average  merit," 
&c.  If  he  tries  to  he  will  be  compelled  to  pass  much  of  which  he 
wholly  disapproves — things  that  ought  not  to  be  given  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  personal  selection,  and  therefore  approval,  of  Mr.'  So- 
and-so.  Anything  more  unwise  for  the  average  worker  I  cannot 
imagine. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  will  come  to  be  the  rule  in  future  that  no  one 
will  consent  to  act  as  a  mere  awarder  of  medals,  &c.,  but  to  make 
the  hanging  selection  also ;  and  if  the  supply  is  insufScient  for 
gallery  needs,  to  adopt  the  suggestion  I  made  at  Liverpool,  which 
covers  the  ground  all  round,  is  fair  to  every  exhibitor,  and  keeps  the 
conscience  of  the  judge  uninjured. — Yours, 

Frederick  H.  Ev.tNS. 

32,  Rosemont  Road,  Acton,  W., 
March  3,  1911. 


The  writer  of  the  review  of  the  Northern  Exhibition,  to  whom  we 
sent  proof  of  the  above  letter  from  ilr.  Fredk.  H.  Evans,  replies 
as  follows :  — 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Vide  Para.  2  of  Mr.  Evans's  letter,  the  "  positively 
good  in  themselves  "  will  get  their  awardg^ safely  enough  in  a  system 
that  adopts  the  relative  standard.  Para.  5:  Again  the  relative 
standard  is  in  force  here,  willy-nilly.  Para.  4  refers  to  your  critic's 
"fancy."  It  is  no  fancy  of  mine.  Gentlemen,  but  fact.  I  have 
been  judge  often  enough  at  photographic  shows,  and  have  possibly 
1:een  glutted  with  the  sort  of  things  that  Air.  Evans  would  think 
xilone  worthy.  Nevertheless  it  has  always  been  a  matter  for  relative 
judgment  in  my  experience,  ily  own  personal  standard  is  no  doubt 
as  high  as  Mr.  Evans's — regarding  photographs  it  is  possibly  even 
liigher;  and,  if  I  were  to  please  myiielf  in  hanging  or  awarding,  my 
shows  would  be  even  more  select  than  his,  no  doubt.  But  what 
egotistical  nonsense  I  should  be  guilty  of  if  I  divulged  my  own 
feelings.  If  a  society  does  me  the  honour  to  invite  my  judgment 
on  their  work  I  give  it  them,  knowing  that  it  is  not  my  personal 
judgment  they  want  so  much  as  a  trustworthy  outsider's  selection, 
obviously  for  expediency's  sake.  They  certainly  do  not  wish  me 
to  tell  them  that  in  my  opinion  there  are  only  two  worth  putting 
on  the  walls.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  passage  in  my  review  to 
•which  'Mr.  Evans  takes  such  exception  will  meet  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  all  other  judges  who  know  the  requirements  of  exhibition 
organising.  As  to  the  "  local  needs  "  being  considered,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  need  is  the  paramount  one.  Societies  vary,  as  do 
individuals.  Some  .ire  young  and  raw.  They  require  a  lower 
standard,  or  they  would  be  ruled  out  entirely.  They  all  improve  in 
time,  but  the  standard  of  perfectioH  should  no  more  be  applied  to 
'them  than  we  should  apply  the  standard  of  an  honours  examination 
in  literature  to  a  schoolboy  writing  his  "composition  exercises"  in 
Jiis  first  year.  The  North  Middlesex  Society  makes  all  its  awards, 
apart  from  those  of  its  annual  show,  by  its  own  voting,  and  a  better 
or  fairer  method  I  cannot  imagine.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  judg- 
ment of  one  man  or  of  two.     It  is  usually  questioned,  and  must  of 


necessity  be,  for  we. do  not  all  see  and  leel  alike.  I  deprecate  the 
custom  of  outside  judges  for  exhibitions  utterly,  as  being  unfair  ( 
and  demoralising  ;  but  while  it  remains  the  custom  I  shall  observe 
it.  I  also  deprecate  awards  which  make  the  necessity  for  judges. 
It  leads  to  pot-hunting  anl  endless  repetitions  in  the  galleries.  For 
all  this,  I  cannot  see  that  the  judge,  if  lie  uses  the  comparative 
standard  instead  of  the  ideal  standard,  must  "  lay  aside  all  his 
critical  training."  Siu-ely  he  wants  a  little  of  that  for  his  com- 
parisons. I  regret  that  I  fail  to  see  any  force  in  ilr.  Evans's 
penultimate  paragraph  ;  but  it  suggests  to  me  that  anything  more 
exasperating  both  to  visitor  and  exhibitor  than  the  outrageous 
system  of  blue-labelling  as  adopted  at  Liverpool  I  cannot  imagine. — 
Yours,  etc..  The  Critic. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  critic's  report 
of  the  Northern  Photographic  Exhibition  now  being  held  in  Liver- 
pool, which  appeared  in  your  last  issue  of  the  "  B.J."  ?  Both  the 
choice  and  criticism  of  the  pictures  was  excellent,  and  also  the 
criticism  of  the  new  method  of  judging,  which,  as  you  say,  will 
give  rise  to  much  discussion  and  vex.ation  of  spirit.  The  following 
note,  which  appeared  in  the  catalogue,  and  which  is  entitled 
"Judge's  Note,"  you  rightly  point  out,  is  palpably  a  committee's 
note  : — "  The  committee  regret  that  the  judges  could  not  select 
pictures  of  sufficient  merit  to  fill  more  than  a  part  of  our  wall 
space ;  but  as  the  selection  was  announced  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  judges,  we  were  glad  of  their  suggestion  that  the  pictures  ' 
they  selected  should  be  marked  with  a  blue  label,  and  that  the 
committee  should  fill  up  the  remaining  wall  space  with  their  own 
selections   from  the   rest   of  the   prints  sent   in  " 

During  my  frequent  visits  to  the  exhibition  I  came  in  contact 
with  many  photographers  who  expressed  their  disgust  at  the  utter 
selfishness  of  the  committee,  as  the  following  analysis  plainly 
show-s  : — Fourteen  members  of  the  exhibition  committee  have 
between  them  101  exhibits,  twenty-eight  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  blue  label  and  nine  of  which  are  lantern  slide  exhibits, 
leaving  a  balance  of  sixty-four  (committee's)  pictures  which  are 
not,  according  to  their  own  note,  of  sufficient  merit  ;  and  yet,  I 
am  told,  there  are  several  rejected  pictures  of  real  merit.  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  judges  ought  to  do  their  duty  and  select  pictures 
for  the   whole  exhibition.     So   much   for  the   new   method. — Your.s. 

Fair   Pl.ay. 


jln$u)er$  to  Corre$ponaetit$« 

•o*^ 

'.*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  he  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this  ensures  delay. 

*.*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
,  communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*.*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,   W.C. 

\*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Comrany,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  'Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photograph  Registered  : 

G.  H.  J.  Burrows.  45  and  47,  High  Street,  Ainble,  Northumberlaud.    Photoaraph  of 

•fohn  h'l  nt. 
J.  Mills,  2S,  St.  Paul's  Eoad,  Nortliainptou.    Four  P/iotograp/it  of  The  ilarchioness 

qf  Ezeter. 

J.  T.  B.— We  are  sure  as  to  the  process,  but  we  think  if  you  send 
your  specimen  to  the  Leto  Company  they  might  be  able  to  supply 
you  with  a  paper  that  gives  very  similar  results. 

Anastigmat.— The  camera  which  we  think  is  most  likely  to  fulfil 
your    requirements    is   such    a   one    as    the    Sinclair    "Una,"    the 
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Houghton   "  Sanderson,"   the  Thornton-Pickard   "  Ruby,"   or  the 
j^  Gandolti  "Universal."      See  descriptions  in  the  "Almanac."     We 

certainly  advise  you  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  one  or  other  o(  the 
two  lenses  you  name. 
Wood  Motjxtino  Plaquks. — I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  kindly 
tell  me  in  the  "  B.J."  -where  I  may  obtain  wooden  plaques  on 
which  to  mount  prints.  Instead  of  a  cardboard  mount,  I  want 
to  substitute  a  wooden  one,  on  which  the  print  can  be  dry- 
mounted. — Wood. 

You  had  best  use  the  wood  panels  sold  for  painting.  Try 
Roberson's,  Long  Acre,  close  to  the  corner  of  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 
Drying  Bromidk  Prints. — Some  months  back  you  mentioned  a 
method  of  drying  bromide  prints  by  laying  them  face  up  on 
blotting  paper,  blotting  them  off,  and  then  laying  over  them  a 
piece  of  linen  and  rolling  the  whole  sheet  of  blotting  paper  into 
a  tube  with  the  print  face  out.  WiB  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is 
the  name  of  the  Tinen  and  where  obtainable,  as,  of  course,  it  must 
be  tlufflese. — E.  J.  S.4ndeh.  , 

The  material  is  "  longdoth  "  calico.    See  the  "  Almanac,"  p.  560. 

•*'  Ai.MAN.\c  "  Leading  Aioticle.s. — Will  you  please  inform  me  if  it  is 

possible  to  obtain  any  of  the  leading  articles  referred  to  on  page  483 

of  this  year's  "  Almanac  "?     If  it  is  so,  and  you  would  kindly  let 

me  know,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged. — H.  W.  Wicks 

Only  by  obtaining  the  respective  issues  of  the  "  Almanac." 
You  can  perhaps  obtain  some  of  these  by  advertising  for  them, 
but  many  are  now  very  scarce.  All  can  be  seen  in  the  Library 
of  the  Patent  Office,  -Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Bawker's  Licence. — I  wish  to  take  photographs  of  different 
business  houses  and  factories  and  make  them  into  postcards  so 
that  I  can  dispose  of  them  to  the  hands  when  they  leave  the 
premises.  I  have  read  one  or  two  articles  on  hawkers'  licences 
in  the  "  Journal,"  and  would  like  your  advice  on  the  subject. — 
A.   Small. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  prosecution  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  authorities  at  Worcester,  we  should  say  you 
will  certainly  require  to  take  out  a  pedKir's  licence. 

{Developing  B.4thed  Plates. — When  developing  erythrosine  bathed 
plates  I  find  the  developer  fogs  them.  I  use  metol  and  hydro- 
quinone.  Is  this  'fogging  the  usual  result  with  such  plates,  or 
would  a  different  developer  be  better?  I  develop  in  absolute  dark- 
ness.— W.  To-WNEK. 

Metol-hydroquinone,  is  made  up'from  the  usual  formula,  is  a  very 
suitable  developer.  The  fog  is  more  likely  to  be  caused  in  the 
drying,  by  exposure  either  to  actinic  light  or  to  gas  fumes.     If 

-you  have  not  at  disposal  a  proper  cupboard,  with  a  current  of 
warm  air,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  rack  the  plates  in  a  large 
light-tight  box,  placing  a  dish  of  calcium  chloride  Or  quicklime 
at  the  top. 
iAciD  Htfo  B.ath. — Could  you  advise  and  help  us  in  this  little 
matter?  Acid  hypo  made  up  with  acetic  acid,  alrnn,  sulphite 
soda,  etc.,  as  per  formula;  by  using  ordinary  care  this  is  made 
up  as  clear  as  the  water  itself,  but  in  twenty-four  hours  a  thick 
creamy   substance    is    formed.     Can   you   suggest   any    cause   for 

•this;    also  a  remedy?    We  have  tried  metabisulphite  and  hypo, 
but  find  this  leaves  a  sediment  on  the  cards  of  a  brownish  hue. 

'Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  this? — Pyrax. 

The  creamy  substance  is  sulphur,  due  to  the  addition  of  the 

'    acid,  but  the  sediment  found  on  the  cards  fixed  in  the  other  bat\i 

is  unusual.     Possibly  you  overwork  the  bath  and  carry  too  much 

•developer  into  it  with  the  prints.  If  you  do  not  wash  between 
developing  and  fixing  you  should  have  a  new,  fresh  fixer  made 
up  each  day. 
Balf-tonk  Work. — 1.  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if  yon  would 
kindly  suggest  me  in  your  paper  the  best  practical  manual  of  half- 
tone process,  line  blocks,  and  spe<:ially  for  making  quickly  news- 
papers' blocks;  and  (2)  if  there  is  some  place  where  I  can  leam 
the  modern  methods  practically  and  quickly,  paving,  of  course,  tbe 
rate  j-equired  and  how  it  is.  3.  What  are  accredited  firing  in 
London   for  production  of  half -tope  blocks? — J.  F. 

1.  '•  The  Half-tone  Process,"  by  Julius  Verfasser,  6«. ;  "  Photo- 
mechanical  Processes,'"   by  W.  T.    Wilkinson,  4s.    from   Penrose 

and  Co.    2.  The  t.C.t;.  School  6f.  Photio-EngraVing,  Fleel  Lane, 


Farringdon  Street,  E.G.,  and  the  Photographic  School,  Poly- 
technic, Regent  Street,  W.  3.  Too  numerous  to  specify ;  but,  say, 
Carl  Hentschel.  Ltd..  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  John  Swain  anil  Co., 
89-90,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 

OvKRcoMixo  Rf.flkc-tions. — I  have  been  to  photograph  five  over- 
mantels, and  I  have  tried  two  or  three  plates  and  can't  get  them 
to  my  satisfaction.  I  liave  hung  a  sheet  to  stop  any  reriection,  but 
does  not  show  up  the  bevel  of  the  glass,  and  if  I  take  it  from  an 
angle  it  reflects  the  turnings  in  the  glass.  If  I  take  it  from  the 
front  it  does  not  show  off  the  brackets.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  tell  me  how  I  could  stop  the  reflection.  Is  there 
anything  I  could  put  on  the  glass.  I  tried  soap  rubbed  on  with 
cotton-wool,  but  it  looked  patchy. — S.  B.  R.  0. 

Soft  putty  rubbed  on  the  glass  is  about  the  simplest  thing  to  dull 
reflections,  and  if  circumstances  permit,  burning  magnesium  ribbon 
so  that  the  fumes  deposit  ae  a  thin  film  on  the  glass  may  be  tried ; 
the  deposit  is  easily  wiped  off  where  not  required.  Another  sug- 
gestion we  may  make,  though  we  have  not  tried  it,  is  to  spray  on  a 
very  thin  matt  varnish  (by  means  of  an  atomiser),  removable 
with  turpentine. 

Prices. — Aly  usual  charge  for  C.C.  or  bromide  cabinet  is  15«. 
dozen,  giving  two  or  at  the  most  three  positions,  charging  more 
for  vignettes  or  better  mounting,  etc.  I  exposed  nine  plates 
(cabinet)  on  a  baby  of  three  years  of  age ;  seven  proofs  sub- 
mitted ;  fourteen  copies  ordered  in  the  proportion  of 
3 — 3 — 3 — 3 — 1 — 1  frcm  six  negatives.  Would  25s.  dozen  be  a  fair 
charge  for  the  15s.  quality,  or  should  it  be  higher?  What  is 
usually  the  rate  for  e.xtra  negatives?  For  extra  sittings  I  charge 
Is.  if  I  am  satisfied  with  the  proofs  but  the  customer  wishes  to 
sit  again,  but  this  is  not  often  required — as  a  rule,  they  are 
generally  very  pleased. — A  Yocno  Pro. 

We  do  not  think  that  you  are  entitled  to  charge  more  than 
the  ordinary  dozen  rate,  unless  you  state  on  your  price  list  or 
when  submitting  proofs  that  only  three  positions  may  be  selected 
without  extra  charge.  Yon  might  charge  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  each  on 
the  additional  poses  to  cover  cost  of  plates  and  retouching,  but 
25s.  per  dozen  seems  altogether  too  high  a  charge. 

AuTOCHROMES  OF  ILLUMINATION. — At  the  forthcoming  Coronation 
festivities  in  this  town  a  very  extensive  electrical  illumination  is 
projected.  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  record  of  this  for  the  photo- 
graphic Survey,  and  am  inquiring  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
render  such  an  illumination  of  buildings,  etc.,  after  dark  by  means 
of  Autochrome  plates,  and,  if  so,  about  what  exposure  would  be 
required  with  a  lens  at  //&,  and  if  the  Autochrome  filter  would  be 
required  or  not.  The  main  illuminations  consisfof  8  or  16  c.p. 
incandescent  electric  lamps^red,  blue,  yellow — many  hundreds 
being  employed  to  outline  the  buildings.  Any  advice  you  oonid 
give  me  would  be  esteemed  by  Dolphin. 

Yes,  such  a  subject  may  be  obtained  on  tie  Autochrome  plate, 
providing  you  can  secure  a  position  where  you  will  not  be  troubled 
by  many  passing  lights  in  the  field  of  view,  as  the  exposure  will 
be  considerable.  We  should  say  an  hour  at  f/6  or  f  8  will  not  be 
too  much.  Although  the  Autwhrome  filter  is  adjusted  for  daylight, 
and  special  filters  are  supplied  by  Lumifere  for  electric  illumination, 
yet  for  such  a  subject  as  this,  where  there  are  no  delicate  grada- 
tions of  colour,  the  usual  filter  should  answer  sufficiently  well. 

CiNEMATOORAPH  REr.i'LATiON.s. — I  recently  purchased  one  of  Messrs. 
Hughes'  bioscopes,  films,  etc.,  at  a  sale,  and  if  possible  hope 
to  make  use  of  it  in  this  part  of  the  country.  How  can  I  ascer- 
tain particulars  of  new  Act  or  regvilations,  with  regard  to  safety, 
in  case  I  wish  to  give  an  entertainment  in  village  schools  or 
small  halls?  I  would  have  to  use  the  oxy-hydrogen  limelight 
with  ether  saturator.  My  query  really  is,  Wh.it  precautions  must 
I  take  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  Act   relating  to  bioscope  entertainments? — D.   B. 

The  regulations  of  the  Home  Office  as  to  cinematograph  exhi- 
bitions are  now  so  strict  that  our  candid  advice  to  you  is  to 
leave  this  business  alone,  as  you  are  more  likely  to  land  yourself 
in  for  an  amount  of  trouble  which  will  never  repay  you  for 
the  possible  profit.  We  may,  however,  tell  you  that  you  innst 
not  use  an  ether  saturator  of  any  description.  On  proposing 
to  give  an  entertainment,  the  parties  to  whom  the  hall  belongs 
must  notify  both  th'e  local  council  and  the  (loiice. '  If  einemalo- 
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graph  shows  are  to  be  given  in  church  buildings  not  more  than 
five  times  a  vear,  the  cinematograph  box  may  be  placed  in  the 
auditorium,  but  none  the  less  must  be  a  fireproof  erection.  Even 
then,  if  the  exits  are  not  considered  satisfactory  the  pohce 
may  forbid  the  performance,  or  in  the  case  of  your  proceeding 
with  it  jnay  treat  your  act  as  an  indictable  offence. 
Colour  Photoge.vphv.— Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  par- 
ticulars of  the  most  successful  attempts  at  colour  photography  in 
two  colours?  1.  Is  the  Urban  process  a  two-colour  one,  and,  if  so, 
are  the  colours  green  and  red,  and  then  projected  by  green  and 
red  light,  or  are  green  and  red  stained  films  superimposed? 
2.  Some  time  ago  in  the  "  B.J."  a  -writer  recommended  green  and 
red,  taking  filters  and  then  printing  in  red  and  gi-een.  He  said 
that  blue  mav  be  represented  by  a  light  gi-ey,  but  where  the  grey 
comes  from  I  don't  know,  do  you?  3.  Can  the  tricolour  carbon 
films,  as  made  by  Autotype  Co.  and  Rotary  Co.,  be  used  for  lantern 
slides?  4.  Do  you  think  carbon  tissue  carmine  red  would  combine 
with  an  iron  blue  for  lantern-slides,  and  would  it  be  transparent 
enough?  5.  If  a  stereoscopic  pair  are  projected  side  by  side  by 
red  and  green  light,  can  these  be  seen  stereoscopically  with  red 
and  green  eyeglasses,  or  must  pictures  be  superimposed?  6.  Can 
any  more  transparent  colours  than  red  and  green  be  used?— R.  L. 
Boyd. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  successful  results  in  transparency  work 
have  been  obtained  bv  the  screen-plate  processes,  such  as  the 
Lumiere  Autochrome  and  other  plates.  With  these,  only  one 
lantern  is  required  for  projection,  as  when  showing  ordinary 
slides.  Speaking  generally,  it  appears  to  us  that  you  do  not  realise 
the  difference  between  superposing  coloured  pigments  and  super- 
posing coloured  lights.  If  you  take  a  xed-green  film  and  place 
one  upon  the  other  between  two  glasses,  they  will,  when  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen,  give  an  almost  blaek  patch,  but  if  the 
same  two  films  are  put  in  two  lanterns  and  their  images  made  to 
coincide,  the  patch  will  be  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  These  two 
methods  are  known  as  the  subtractive  and  additive  combinations 
of  colours.  Replying  to  your  specific  queries  :— 1.  In  the  Urban 
Smith  Kineniacolor  process  the  colour  effect  is  obtained  through 
persistence  of  vision.  Sixteen  red  pictures  alternate  with  sixteen 
green  ones  are  projected  on  the  screen  in  each  second,  the  com- 
bination being  in  the  observer's  brain  only.  If  the  machine 
stopped  at  any  time,  there  would  be  either  a  red  or  a  green  picture 
showing.  2.  Xo  process  of  printing  in  two  colours  will  given  even 
approximately  correct  results,  Gurtner's  process,  the  most 
practical  yet  introduced,  failing  to  render  red.  3.  Tricolour  carbon 
,  transparencies  will  answer  well  if  the  pigments  are  transparent, 
but  not  if  such  colours  as  chrome-yellow  are  used.  The  Sanger 
Shepherd  s\-stem  of  three  dyed  films  gives  the  best  results,  having 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  various  colours  to  be  accurately 
balanced.  4.  The  two  pigments  you  mention  are  sufficiently  trans- 
parent for  slides,  but  we  cannot  see  what  advantage  you  would 
gain  by  combining  them.  5.  The  stereoscopic  pictures  may  either 
be  superoosed  or  shown  side  by  side  on  the  screen.  When  viewed 
through  the  coloured  eye-pieces,  however,  the  result  will  be  a 
monochrome.  6.  The  nature  of  the  colour  and  not  the  particular 
tint  determines  its  transparency.  Red  and  green  fte  as  trans- 
parent as  any  other  colours. 
Blue  St.uns  on  Pbints.— Enclosed  please  find  some  postcards,  which 
are  fearfully  blue  stained.  The  method  of  working  is  as  follows  :  — 
Developer  used  is  diamadophenol.  Fixing  bath,  plain  hypo. 
Various  acid  fixers  gave  same  results.  Instead  of  cleaning  the 
stress  marks  off  in  the  usual  manner  by  methylated  spirits,  the 
prints  are  rinsed  with  running  water,  then  put  through  a  weak 
bath  of  ferricyanide  to  remove  the  stresses,  afterwards  put  a 
hypo  solution  to  destroy  the  action  of  the  ferricyanide.  They  are 
then  given  six  changes  of  water  to  wash.  Put  through  a  soda 
destroyer,  specially  prepared  by  C.  Winthorpe  Somerville,  for 
seven  minutes,  according  to  his  instructions  Then  they  are  given 
six  more  changes  of  water.  The  washing  is  done  by  changing 
rrom  one  dish  to  another,  and  clean-  water  replaced  after  each 
change.  After  this  they  are  bleached  in  equal  parts  of  potass 
ferricyanide  and  potass  bromide.  Given  four  changes  of  water. 
When  prints  leave  fourth  water  they  are  quite  free  from  yellow 


stain,  both  back  and  front.  Then  they  are  toned  in  soda  sulphide^ 
rinsed  in  two  changes  of  water,  then  put  iii  a  weak  alum  bath, 
for  a  minute,  lliev  are  then  finally  swabbed  over  with  wool  under 
running  water  and  given  six  changes  of  water.  They  are  glazed 
with  "Ensign"  solution.  This  stain  is  not  caused  by  iron,  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  easily  removed'  by  a  solution  of 
salt,  or  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  or  by  passmg  them  through 
the  sulphide  solution  again.  The  samples  enclosed  are,  of  course. 
the  worst  I  could  find.  They  are  mostly  like  faded  ink  blots  gener- 
allv,  but  with  this  paper  they  are  more  or  less  as  enclosed  on 
the  sheets  affected.  It  is  not  of  general  occurrence,  but  I  hate 
being  baffled  as  I  have  been'  over  this.  They  are  not  seen  tilt 
after  the  final  washing,  but  principally  when  dry.  I  at  once 
blamed  the  ferricvanide  and  ahmr.  but  there  is  the  sulphide  be- 
tween, also  washing  after  bleaching;  which  the  prints  come  out  of 
quite  clean,  also  the  washing  after  the  sulphide.  I  increased  the 
time  of  washing,  also  tied  muslin  and  wool  on  all  taps,  but 
still  get  it.  There  is  no  iodine  used  in  the  place.  I  notice  when 
cleaning  the  stain  off  with  ammonia  the  spots  caused  by  iron  turn 
to  a  bright  gi-een,  sometimes  to  a  pui-ple.  The  alum  bath  get^ 
quite  a  blue  tinge  in  it.  I  should  certainly  substitute  formalm' 
for  the  alum,  but  cannot  do  so,  owing  to  it  bringing  out  sores- 
on  the  girls'  skins  similar  to  broken  eczema,  on  all  unprotected 
parts.  Do  vou  think  if  I  gave  the  two  washes  after  sulphide,, 
then  passed 'them  through  a  weak  ammonia  bath  before  aluming, 
it  would  prevent  it?  If  you  could  tell  me  the  cause  of  this,  aW 
its  prevention,  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  your  kindness  The- 
water,  I  mav  add,  comes  through  iron  mains  and  very  old  lead 
compo  pipes"  inside  the  building,  also  through  water  meters  of 
unknown  date,  which  are  no  doubt  well  coated  internally  with 
all  sorts  of  impurities.  The  filter  rags  are  very  brown  after  three- 
days'  use  when  they  are  changed.  I  am  supposed  to  get  a  tone-  ) 
similar  to  one  of  the  cards  I  enclose.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  I  will  not  get  any  nearer  than  I  get,  as  their  paper  will 
be  speciallv  manufactured  to  produce  this  tone,  which  I  believe 
is  reallv  h'vpo  alum  toned.  I  have  tried  different  proportions  o 
diamadoph'enol  developers,  also  used  ammonia  bromide  and  salt 
with  the  ferricyanide,  also  ammon.  sulphide,  but  get  no  differ- 
ence I  can  nearly  match  the  tone  from  original  negatives  ot 
similar  studies,  but  this  is  the  nearest  I  can  get  on  copies  of  any 
kind.— Blue  St.\in. 

Your  trouble  is  undoubtedly  due  to  iron,  and  the  most  prob- 
able source  of  iron  is  the  alum,  which  often  contains  it  as  an 
impurity.  We  should  advise  you  to  test  this.  It  ^o"Id  ^e 
safer  to  use  chrome  alum  as  a  hardener,  but  we  suggest  that 
you  would  probably  get  on  quite  well  without  any  alum.  Your 
method  seems  unnecessarily  complex  and  lengthy.  Iwehe 
changes  of  water  for  washing  should  be  sufficient,  without  he 
use  of  any  hypo  eliminator,  and  the  alum  might  be  incorporated 
"the  fixfng'lfa  th.  See  formuL.  in  "  Almanac,"  The  tones  you 
obtain  seem  to  be  good  ones  for  the  method,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  the  tones  vou  wish  to  imitate  are  obtained  with  hypo- 
alum.  Why  not  adont  this  process?  It  is  a  very  simple  and 
sntisfiictnry  one   if   you   have   much   work  in   hand. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Colonial  XtrMBER. — Except  for  small  prepaid  undisplayed 
advertisements,  the  columns  of  the  "  B.J."  for  Friday  next  close 
this  evening  (Friday)  at  six  o'clock. 

Srix-ATiONs  Abroad. — A  section,  specially  for  assistants  seeking 
situations  abroad,  will  bo  a  feature  of  next  Friday's  Colonial  issue. 
In  this  connection  a  note  emphasising  the  prospects  for  photo- 
graphers in  Canada  appears  on  page  219. 

A  considerable  degree  of  interest  has  been  aroused  in  connection 
with  the  recent  request  of  the  jury  in  the  Clapham  murder  trial 
for  the  prohibition  of  photographing  in  Court.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  opinions  expressed  by  a  number  of  newspapers,  the  inci- 
dent has  also  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
ill  respect  to  the  reproduction  of  hia  photograph  in  the  illustrated 
press.     (P.  216.) 

A  portrait  and  a  brief  biography  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association, 
appear  on  page  219. 

Professional  topics,  such  as  coloured  portraits,  card  indexes, 
anthracite  stoves  for  studios,  and  photographing  shop  windows, 
figure,  with  other  topics,  under  "  Correspondence.        (P.  224.) 

A  note  on  the  advantageous  use  which  can  be  made  of  a  long- 
focus  R.R.  lens  for  portraiture  appears  on  page  210. 

A  number  of  hints  on  artificial  light  photography  with  magnesium 
and  a  formula  for  a  flashlight  powder  will  be  found  in  an  article 
on  page  212.  ' 

•  ■'"k  ""i  '"^''^'®  °"  P*8^  211,  Mr.  Thomas  Manly  give*  inctructioni 
in  the  latest  methods  of  working  the  Ozobrome  process. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  on  the  Bromoil  process  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Pepper  will  be  found  on  pages' 214-6. 

Some  practical  hints  on  photographiiij  line  diagrams  and  pre- 
paring lantern  slides  of  sucn  subjects  will  be  found  in  a  leading 
article.     (P.  210.) 

Some  notable  books  with  photograpby  M  their  subject  are 
announced  to  appear  shortly.     (P.  215.) 

Some  conclusions  By  American  photo-engravers  as  to  the  cost 
of  line  and  half-tone  plates  will  be  found  under  "  Photo-M«chanical 
Notes."     (P.   219.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 
Next  To-day,    March    24,    the     advertisement 

Friday.  pages     of     the     Colonial     and     Foreign 

number  of  the  "  B.J."  are  finally  closed  for  the  press. 
Any  photographic  firms  still  wishing  to  be  represented 
in  this  mammoth  issue  must  place  their  commissions  with 
our  publishers  before  six  o'clock  to-day.  When  next 
Friday's  issue  appears  it  will  be  found  that  the  fourth 
"  Colonial  B.J."  marks  an  even  greater  and  more  repre- 
sentative response  on  the  part  of  the  photographic  trade 
to  take  advantage  of  the  world-wide  special  circulation 
offered  in  this  number.  The  section  of  the  issue  contain- 
ing small  undisplayed  announcements  will  be  made  up, 
as  usual,  on  Wednesday  next,  including  those  prepaid 
advertisements  which  reach  our  publishers  by  the  first  post 
on  that  day.  But  the  huge  proportions  of  the  whole  issue 
make  it  necessary  to  place  a  considerable  part  of  it  with 
the  printers  several  days  in  advance  of  this  section.  On 
behalf  o£  our  publishers  we  therefore  beg  for  the  further 
friendly  assistance  of  any  advertisers  who  may  have  proofs 
in  their  possession  at  the  time  these  lines  appear :  they 
will  lighten  the  labours  of  the  staff  of  the  "  B.J."  by 
returnin?  corrected  sheets  with  convenient  rapidity. 
«  «  « 

The  National  A  large  number  of  visitors  attended  the 
Physical  laboratory  on  Friday,  March  17,  which 

^^'  was  the  annual  visitation  day,  and  they 

found  many  new  features  of  interest,  for  new  buildings 
are  springing  up  in  all  directions,  while  the  work  of  the 
institution  is  rapidly  expanding.  We  regret,  however,  to 
see  from  the  report  that  as  regards  photographic  lens  and 
shutter  testing  the  laboratory  is  very  little  resorted  to. 
Whether  this  means  that  manufacturers  are  afraid  to 
submit  their  introductions  to  critical  methods  of  testing, 
or  whether  they  are  simply  neglectful  of  the  opportunity, 
the  fact  is  equally  regrettable.  Some  very  remarkable 
examples  of  shutter  tests  are  shown  in  the  testing-room, 
and  from  these  it  appears  that  one  very  serious  defect  is 
inconsistency.  In  some  cases  repeated  tests  of  the  same 
shutter  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  give  quite 
different  results.  The  efficiency  in  one  trial  may  be  all 
that  can  be  expected,  while  in  the  next  two  cases  it  is 
next  to  nil,  or  just  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  Results 
such  as  these  show  what  highly  unsatisfactory  instruments 
photographic  shutters  can  be,  and  manufacturers  who  wish 
the  public  to  have  confidence  in  their  workmanship  would 
gain  rather  than  lose  by  going  to  the  trouble  and  slight 
expense  of  securing  certificates.  Many  photographers 
would  gladly  pay  a  little  extra  for  a  so-called  "  Kew " 
certificate  which  would  guarantee  their  purchase  to  be  a 
reliable  article.  Though  the  shutter  is  such  an  important 
part  of  a  photographic  outfit,  the  purchaser  never  knows 
whether  he  is  buying  a  really  serviceable  piece  of  apparatus 
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•or  a  complex  mystery  which  will  seize  every  opportunity 
■of  letting  him  clown  and  spoiling  his  plates.  An  interest- 
ing item  in  the  laboratory  outfit  is  Lord  Blythswood's 
ruling  machine  for  making  diffraction  gratings.  We 
understand  it  is  hoped  that  this  machine  may  be  got  into 
such  perfect  working  order  that  the  laboratory  will  be 
able  to  produce  gratings  of  first-class  quality;  an  event 
which  the  scientific  world  will  no  doubt  look  forward  to 
with  considerable  eagerness,  such  gratings  being  great 
rarities   at  the  present  time. 

*  *  * 

"The  Efficiency  Some  very  interesting  points  in  regard 
of  Diaphragm  to  this  matter  were  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
-Shutters.  Lan-Davis  in  his  lecture  at  the  il.P.S. 

on   March   14.     A   diaphragm   shutter   is,   as   a   rule,   con- 
.structed  more  or  less  on  the  principle  of  an  iris  diaphragm, 
and     Mr.     Lan-Davis     pointed     out     that     the     efficiency 
diminishes  as  the  number  of  leaves  is  increased,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  outside  diameter  of  the  shutter  becomes 
;smaller.     The  highest  efficiency  is  obtained  with  two  leaves 
•only,  but  the  use  of  only  two  leaves  involves  the  employ- 
ment of  a  fairly  large  case  to  hold  them.     In  making  these 
statements  we  take  it  Mr.  Davis  was  assuming  the  diameter 
■of  the  shutter  aperture  to  be  constant;  but  there  is  another 
point  of  view  that  seems  to  us  worth  consideration.     The 
efficiency   which   is   of   practical   use   is   not   that   of  the 
.shutter  alone,  but  of  the  shutter  and  lens  combined,  and 
an  important  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  shutter  aperture  to 
that  of  the  lens.     The  larger  the  former,  the  greater  is  the 
efficiency.     Hence,  given  a  shutter  casing  of  a  fixed  size,  it 
would  appear  that  the  greater  the  number  of  leaves  used 
the  greater  should  be   the  efficiency,   because   the   shutter 
■aperture  increases  with  the  number  of  leaves.     From  this 
it   would   seem   that  two   separate   sets   of   factors   are   in- 
volved   in    the    consideration    of   the    maximum    efficiency 
possible  with  a  shutter  of  given  size  and  a  lens  of  given 
aperture,  and  possibly  an  exact  working  out  of  the  complete 
problem  would  result  in  finding  that  the  particular  number 
■of  leaves  giving  the  best  result  will  vary  with  the  relative 
iproportions  of  shutter  casing  and  lens  aperture.     We  are 
•not  sure  whether  this  will  be  so  or  not,  and  only  make  the 
•suggestion  that  it  is  a  matter  worth  investigation.     It  is, 
••of  course,  quite  possible  that  the  increased  efficiency  pro- 
duced by  increasing  aperture   is  less  than  that  produced 
"by  altering  the  shape  of  the  aperture,  which  is  the  natural 
result    of   reducing   the   number   of   leaves.     In   this    case 
Mr.  Lan-Davis's  formulse  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  at 
•any  rate  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  use  of  a  shutter  of 
larger  diameter  is  most  desirable,  and  that  the  compact, 
small  shutters  now  so  popular  are,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  of  necessity   of  low  efficiency. 
»  ■»  ■» 

■flapid  A  great  deal  of  misconception  still  exists 

'ind*  *        ^'''^  regard  to  the  suitability  of  certain 

lEuryscopes.        lenses  for  portraiture.    In  the  early  days 
of  photography  the  utmost  rapidity  was 
desirable  owing  to   the  comparative  slowness   of  the  wet 
•  collodion  plate,  and  the  Petzval  lens  was  designed  by  the 
'Optician  of  that  name  to  give  good  definition  over  a  rela- 
tively small  field  at  a  large  angular  aperture.     A  lens  of 
twelve  inches  focal   length  working  at  P.   4  was   a  very 
•usual  and  favourite  instrument.     In  addition  to  the  lenses 
made   by  such  leading  firms   as  Dallmeyer,   Voigtlander, 
and  Ross,  excellent  lenses  were  made  by  various  French 
and  other  firms,  and  the  vogue  of  the  portrait  lens  was 
firmly  established.     In  the  larger  sizes  stopping  down  was 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  depth  of  definition. 
This  being  eo,  very  little  was  to  be  gained  by  using  the 
Petzval  form,  and  so  an  improved  form  of  rectilinear  lens 


was  introduced,  working  at  about  F.  6  and  designated 
"Universal"  because  of  its  suitability  for  either  por- 
traiture, groups,  or  outdoor  photography.  There  are  many 
of  these  lenses  still  to  be  had,  and  although  they  a,re  not 
now  made  to  any  extent  owing  to  their  supersession  by 
the  flat-field  anastigmats,  they  are  still  extremely  useful 
instruments.  A  universal  lens  of  18  or  20  inches  focal 
length  may  be  bought  in  excellent  condition  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  modern  anastigmat,  but  such  a 
lens,  when  used  at  full  aperture  for  cabinet  or  whole  plate 
heads  and  12  x  10  .three-quarter  figure  portraits,  will  per- 
form excellently.  Of  course,  only  the  centre  of  the  field  is 
being  used,  and  rarely  will  it  be  necessary  to  stop  dowii 
below  the  maximum  aperture  of  F.  6.  Even  if  F.  8  is 
occasionally  necessary,  it  will  be  to  secure  depth,  and 
similar  stopping  would  be  required  with  an  anastigmat  of 

the  same  focal  length. 

»  *  * 

Getting  This  is  one  of  the  last  things  the  av2r- 

Business.  age  professional  photographer  thinks  of. 

If  the  work  comes  his  way  he  can  do  it,  and  generally 
do  it  very  well,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  he  only  gets  the  class  of  work  which  he  is  able  to 
do,  and  which  he  caters  for.  But  if  insufficient  work 
comes  along  he  too  often  sits  down  and  grumbles,  blaming 
the  Election,  or  the  Budget,  or  the  weather.  The  old 
adage,  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush  might  be  true  wlien 
purveyors  of  wine  were  limited  in  numbers,  but  we  opine 
the  wine-sellers  hung  out  the  bush  all  the  same.  The  pro- 
fessional worker  who  hides  himself  in  a  town,  or  who  only 
gives  the  usual  modest  show-case  indication  of  his  presence 
in  the  midst  of  a  community,  is  losing  much  business 
he  ought  to  secure.  Whatever  his  training,  education, 
social  position,  or  habits  may  be,  he  ought  to  mix  amongst 
his  fellows.  Let  him  join  a  club  where  he  will  meet 
people  whom  he  can  meet  on  an  equal  footing.  If  he  is 
young  he  may  also  join  tennis,  cricket,  rowing,  or  foot- 
ball clubs,  and  if  musical  some  choral  society.  In  this 
wa3',  without  any  appearance  of  undue  pushfulness,  he 
will  enlarge  his  circle  of  friends,  and  in  time  make  most 
of  them  customers.  Further  than  this,  he  will  get  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  going  on  around  him  and  will  see  oppor- 
tunities of  which  he  would  otherwise  only  hear  when  it 
was  too  late.  It  is  much  better  business  to  get  about  the 
town  a  little,  looking  after  work  and  to  pay  someone  else 
to  mount  and  spot  the  prints,  than  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  staying  indoors  fiddling  with  the  details  of  work  which 
really  do  not  need  the  constant  attention  of  what  should 
be  the  master  mind  of  the  business. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  DIAGRAMS. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  workers  seem  to  find 
great  difficulty  in  photographing  plain  black  and  white 
subjects,  such  as  drawinge  or  printed  matter.  Why  this 
should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  undertand,  for  the  operation 
is  one  of  the  simplest  that  can  be  attempted  with  a 
camera.  Probably  a  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  the  use 
of  the  wrong  plates.  We  know  of  some  photographers  who 
have  attempted  to  produce  negatives  on  fast  ordinary 
plates  quite  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  but,  given  the  right 
plates,  and  process  plates  should,  of  course,  always  be 
used,  there  should  be  no  trouble  at  all.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  a  perfect  negative  are  complete  opacity 
in  the  dark  portion  and  perfectly  clear  lines.  The  first 
condition  is  secured  by  avoiding  under-exposure,  the  second 
avoiding  over-exposure,  but  between  the  two  permissible 
ex-tremes  there  is  considerable  latitude.  If  the  exposure 
is  long  enough  to  permit  of  maximum  density  being 
attained,  and  yet  not  eo  long  as  to  cause  the  lines  to  be 
obscured  by  halation,  the  result  wUl  be  quite  satisfactory ; 
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it  is,  however,  always  best  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
short  exposure,  for  a  slight  lack  of  density  can  be  remedied 
with  intensification,  while  halated  lines  permit  of  no 
remedy.  The  lines  are  invariably  more  or  less  greyed  by 
surface  fog,  therefore  a  reducer  is  always  advisable. 
This  should  be  Farmer's  reducer,  and  the  best  method  of 
applying  it  is  to  use  a  cottonwool  mop.  Dip  the  mop  in 
the  reducer,  then  pass  it  rapidly  over  the  lines  in  the 
direction  of  their  length  and  immediately  wash  off  under 
the  tap.  This  is  no  cure  for  halated  lines,  but  surface 
fog  is  removed  instantly.  For  intensification  mercury  can 
be  used  if  the  negatives  are  not  to  be  kept,  but  if  it  is 
required  to  preserve  them,  mercury  methods  should  be 
restricted  to  mercury  and  ferrous  oxalate,  or  else  silver, 
chromium,  or  iodine  intensification  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  lead  intensifier  is  very  commonly  used,  but  if  such  a 
powerful  method  is  really  necessary  the  exposure  must  be 
a  very  bad  one,  and  it  generally  pays  better  to  make  a 
fresh  negative. 

In  making  the  positives,  which  are  usually  lantern  slides, 
the  most  usual  mistakes  are  over-exposure  and  under- 
development. There  is  apparently  a  great  latitude  per- 
missible in  this  operation  also,  but  if  a  series  of  slides  is 
made,  varying  the  exposure  from  the  very  shortest  that 
will  give  an  image  up  to  the  longest  that  can  be  given 
without  hopelessly  fogging  the  slide,  close  examination 
■will  show  that  while  each  slide  may  look  all  right  when 
studied  by  itself,  yet  the  thickness  of  the  lines  varies 
enormously  with  the  diilerent  exposures.  Too  long  an 
exposure,  of  course,  causes  halation,  that  is,  the  lines  show 
grey  borders  which  fade  away  at  the  clear  part  of  the 
film,  but  before  this  extreme  effect  is  produced  the  lines 


show  a  marked  widening  as  the  exposure  is  increased, 
though  no  blurring  or  falling  off  in  sharpness  may  be  ap 
parent.  A  very  brief  exposure  is  sufficient  to  give  a  good 
result,  showing  the  finest  possible  lines,  and  as  a  general 
rule  a  longer  exposure  than  is  really  necessary  is  given 
by  most  workers.  Provided  the  exposure  is  not  too  short, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  black  lines.  This  is 
merely  a  question  of  time  of  development,  and  full  black- 
ness should  be  aimed  at,  so  that  a  weak  Farmer's  reducer 
may  be  afterwards  used  as  a  clearing  bath.  If  no  sign  of 
grey  fog  can  be  detected  on  a  critical  examination,  this 
reducing  bath  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  slide  is 
always  better  for  clearing  with  either  chrome  alum  and 
citric  acid  or  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Neither  of 
these  baths  should  be  applied  until  the  slide  is  fixed  and 
washed,  and  their  main  purpose  is  to  clear  out  the  slight 
opalescence  that  generally  exists  in  the  gelatine  after 
washing  with  hard  tap  water.  As  regards  developer, 
hydroquinone  and  either  caustic  soda  or  potash  is  usually 
recommended,  and  we  know  of  no  more  suitable  one. 

We  have  referred  before  to  halation  clouding  the  white 
lines  in  the  negative  or  blurring  the  black  ones  in  the 
positive.  In  both  cases  we  had  in  mind  the  halation  or 
side-spreading  of  direct  over-exposure.  The  use  of  un- 
backed plates  will  lead  to  the  much  earlier  appearance  of 
halation  due  to  reflection,  and  in  this  case  the  latitude 
of  both  the  process  plate  and  the  positive  is  greatly  re- 
duced. Backing  should  be  considered  as  absolutely 
essential  in  the  case  of  both  the  negative  and  the  slides, 
and  neglect  of  this  precaution  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  trouble  among  those  who  fail  at  simple 
black  and  white  work. 


RECENT    ADVANCES    IN    OZOBROME   AND    THE 
CHROMIUM    PROCESS    VIEWED    IN    A 

NEW     LIGHT. 


A  SOMEWHAT  close  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  reaction 
involved  in  the  bichromated  gelatine  processes  has  resulted  in 
several  important  improvements  in  Ozobrome.  Since  its  intro- 
duction a  separate  acid  bath  has  been  devised,  by  which  a 
considerable  amount  of  control  in  depth  and  gradation  of  the 
image  can  be  effected.  The  pigment  plaster  is  now  first  soaked 
in  the  pigmenting  bath,  and  forthwith  immersed  in  a  weak  acid 
solution  for  a  certain  predetermined  time.  The  shorter  the 
immersion  the  deeper  the  colour  of  the  resulting  picture,  while 
a  longer  immersion  gives  a  better-tanned  and  more  delicate 
image — provided  always  that  the  same  amount  of  silver  is 
acted  upon. 

In  making  bromide  prints  specially  for  the  Ozobrome  pro- 
cess, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  the  mass 
of  silver  deposited  the  easier  it  is  to  regulate  the  extent  of 
tanning  and  to  control  the  gradation  of  the  resulting  picture. 
It  may  be  useful  here  to  describe  what  a  good  bromide  print 
is.  It  is  one  that  has  received  such  an  exposure  that  it  will 
be  fully  developed  in  between  one  and  two  minutes.  If  the 
exposure  has  been  too  long,  and  the  development  stopped  short, 
or  if  the  exposure  has  been  insufficient  and  the  development 
forced  or  prolonged,  the  resulting  image  will  be  poor  in  silver. 
An  excellent  developer  is  a  very  old  formula:  — 

Metol     35  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystal)    2  ozs. 

Hydroquinone      50  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate     lA  oz. 

Water  to  make  20  ozs. 

For  use  dilute  with  an  equal  part  of  water.       This  developer 


contains  no  bromide,  but  a  little  may  be  used.  It  gives  rich 
black  images,  and  keeps  well. 

In  the  practice  of  Ozobrome  the  only  point  requiring  the 
exercise  of  personal  judgment  is  the  estimation  of  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  metallic  silver  constituting  the  bromide 
image.     The  following  facts  may  serve  as  a  guide  :  — 

A  deep  black  print  obtained  by  using  a  fairly  strong 
developer  without  bromide  is  rich  in  silver,  and  will  require 
an  immersion  of  15  to  20  seconds  in  the  acid  bath,  and  will 
give  a  very  beautiful  result  with  the  Ozobrome  pigment 
blasters. 

A  grey  bromide  print  produced  by  a  diluted  developer  to 
which  a  moderate  amount  of  bromide  has  been  added  contains  a 
fair  amount  of  silver,  and  a  shorter  immersion  in  the  acid  bath 
— say,  10  to  12  seconds — will  also  give  excellent  results. 

A  green  or  brown  bromide  print,  obtained  by  an  overdose  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  or  by  an  old  and  weakened  developer, 
contains  adulterated  or  debased  silver,  and  an  immersion  of 
5  or  7  seconds  in  the  acid  bath  may  produce  a  passable  result- 

With  regard  to  chloro-broniide,  or  gaslight,  papers,  all  that 
fflitters  is  not  gold,  and  all  is  not  silver  that  shows  fine  blacks. 
These  images  should  be  treated  as  consisting  of  adulterated 
silver,  and  consequently  require  a  short  immersion  in  the  acid 
bath,  of,  say,  about  6  to  10  seconds.     The  results  are  perfect. 

An  improvement  in  the  acid  bath  is  another  result  of  a  better 

understanding  of  the  principles  at  work.     The  acid  sulphate 

of  potash  or  soda  called  bisulphate  of  potash  or  soda*  is  found 

'  rills  must  not  be  coiifouiided  witii  meU-bUulpliit*,  which  U  quit*  a  different 
ci>nipuuud. 
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(for  a  well-understood  reason)  to  act  much  better  than  the  free 
mineral  acid.  Chrome  alum  is  also  better  than  ordinary  alum, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  no  tendency  to  cause  flatness.  The  object 
of  citric  acid  is  to  prevent  any  undue  adsorption  complex. 
Excess  of  bisulphate  produces  strong  tanning  and  consequent 
flatness.  Excess  of  citric  acid  has  a  tendency  to  cause  delicate 
details  to  wash  away.  Excess  of  chrome  alum  renders  the 
gelatine  film  harder  and  more  difficult  to  develop. 
The  acid  bath  now  in  use  is  :  — 

Water    25  ozs.       or    1,000  ccs. 

Chrome  alum  (pure) 3  drams  or         15  grammes 

Bisulphate  of  potass.    ...       1  dram    or  5  grammes 

Citric  acid    25  grains  or  2  grammes 

An  exceedingly  useful  acid  bath  is  one  that  contains  chrome 
alum  and  citric  acid  only,  the  formula  being  :  — 

Water     25  ozs.       or    1,000  ccs. 

Chrome  alum  3  drams  or  15  grammes 

Citric  acid    1^  drams  or        7.5  grammes 

and  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more  generally  used. 

This  bath  might  very  appropriately  be  called  the  "Anti-Fog" 
bath,  as  clean  and  brilliant  pictures  may  be  obtained  from 
slightly  fogged  or  over-exposed  bromide  prints  by  an  immersion 
of  15  to  20  seconds.  In  fact,  so  many  slightly  over-exposed 
bromide  prints  are  turned  out  which  do  not  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  over-printed,  that  it  is  advisable  to  keep  on  hand  a  stock 
solution  of  this  very  useful  bath,  which  should  not  be  used 
where  there  are  any  absolutely  pure  whites  in  the  bromide 
print. 

In  hardening  the  bromide  emulsion,  formalin  should  be  used, 
and  not  ordinary  alum. 

A  plain  fixing  bath  is  the  best,  but  a  small  quantity  of  meta- 
bisulphite  or  liquid  bisulphite  of  soda  will  do  no  harm. 


The  number  of  Ozojjrome  copies  that  can  be  produced  from 
a  single  bromide  print  depends  upon  the  original  deposit  of 
silver,  and  upon  the  strength  of  the  paper  support.  From  a 
good  bromide  emulsion,  coated  upon  a  thick  paper  support, 
8  or  10  good  Ozobromes  can  be  obtained  with  ordinary  care  ; 
further  copies  may  show  a  falling  off  in  the  very  light  details, 
but  an  increase  of  acid  will  very  often  correct  this  tendency. 

The  only  stage  in  the  operations  that  has  to  be  done  promptly 
is  in  bringing  the  plaster  (after  imrnersion  in  the  acid  bath) 
into  contact  with  the  bromide  print,  and  the  subsequent 
squeegeeing. 

The  reason  is  apparent.  The  action  commences  very  soon: 
after  contact,  and  if  by  accident  the  papers  (through  fluting, 
etc.)  are  not  in  intimate  contact,  and  there  is  a  delay  in  squee- 
geeing, the  solution  will  act  on  the  image  irrespective  of  the 
gelatine,  and  cause  patchiness.  There  is  no  occasion  whatever 
to  hurry,  but  delay  or  hesitation  should  be  avoided. 

Also,  after  squeegeeing  the  plaster  and  bromide  together,  it 
is  advisable  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  squeegee  board,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  lift  them  up  until  the  chemical  action  is  well 
foi-ward — say,  in  about  five  minutes,  or  until  another  print  is 
ready  for  squeegeeing. 

In  hot  climates  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  80  deg. 
to  85  deg.  Fahr. ,  the  plaster  should  be  immersed  in  the  pig- 
menting bath  for  30  seconds  only,  and  laid  face  upwards  upon 
blotting-paper  until  it  becomes  flat  and  limp  (about  one 
minute),  then  passed  into  the  acid  bath  for  10  seconds  only, 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  bromide  print  under  water, 
as  usual.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  to  the  extent  of 
1  per  cent,  added  to  the  working  pigmenting  bath  will  raise 
the  melting  point  of  the  gelatine  a  few  degrees,  and  give  bright 
pictures.  Thomas  Maxlt,  F.E.P.S. 


PORTRAITURE    BY    MAGNESIUM     AND     FLASH^POWDER. 


[In  the  following  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Camera,"  the  writer.  Dr.  George  W.  Betz,  describes  the  satisfactory  use  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon  for  artificial-light  exposures,  and,  in  dealing  with  flash-powder,  gives  a  formula  found  to  yield  a  safe  and  powerful 
light.  We  do  not  care  to  advise  the  liome  preparation  of  fla.«h -powders,  as  accidents  can  happen  even  when  every  care  is  taken,  but 
the  formula  and  directions  given  by  Dr.  Betz  appear  to  merit  attention  by  those  interested  in  this  branch  of  wcrk. — Eds.  "  B.  J."] 


Thb  "Danger"  sign  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  flashlight  domain. 
Nevertheless,  many  fools  have  rushed  in  and  many  accidents,  some 
fatal,  are  the  result.  Danger  lurks  in  the  mixing  of  the  powder  and 
not  in  its  use  when  handled  with  care.  The  average  flash  pistol  is 
many  times  worse  than  its  brother  in  iniquity,  the  toy  pistol  of 
Fourth  of  July  fame.  And  the  crop  of  flashlight  pictures  and  flash- 
light accidents  remains  as  large  as  ever.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  point  out  to  those  who  are  determined  to  take  the  risks  the  means 
at  hand  for  reducing  these  to  a  minimum  without  compromising  the 
results. 

Where  great  speed  is  not  required,  as  in  still-life  studies  and 
interiors,  magnesium  ribbon  stands  pre-eminent.  Here  we  have  an 
illuminant  of  sufiicient  jmwer,  safe  as  a  candle,  and  that  can  be 
placed  like  a  candle  at  any  point,  even  in  the  field  of  view,  pro- 
vided it  lie  shaded  from  the  lens.  It  is  best  held  in  a  pair  of  pliers, 
and  lights  readily  from  a  burning  match.  It  is  then,  while  burning, 
■lowly  moved  about  over  a  large  area,  so  as  to  counteract  its  ten- 
dency to  throw  hard  shadows,  unless  these  very  shadows  are  desired 
as  in  candlelight  effects.  Ag  it  burns  rather  slowly,  and  frequently 
goe»  out  entirely,  it  is  inefficient  for  portraits,  but  for  pictures  of  in- 
teriors it  is  nearly  ideal.  One  may  use  five  or  six  pieces,  each  about 
6in.  long,  to  get  a  fair  exposure.  One  piece  is  set  off  well  above  and 
to  one  side  of  the  camera,  one  behind  the  camera  and  four  pieces 
at  the  other  side,  all  held  high  and  kept  moving.  Xo  reflector  is 
required  or  even  desirable;  lighting  up  the  entire  room  makes  far 
»ofter  and  more  natural  effects.  Used  as  described  on  page  60  of 
the  "Camera"  for  Februnry.  1909,  or  on  pages  505-506  of  the 
"  Rritifh  Journal  "  Aln'.-'nac.  1910,  ribbon  is  capable  of  the  finest 
of  fireside  effects,  burninj  i»>f     rapidly,  but  not  with  any  sudden 


puff  of  smoke  and  flame,  and  with  no  danger  to  the  draperies  of  those- 
sifting  close  to  it.  This  is  also  its  best  form  if  for  any  reason  we- 
wish  to  use  it  for  portraiture.  With  such  a  sheet  made  up  of  eight 
pieces,  each  about  4in.  long,  we  get  a  full  exposure  in  quite  a  large 
loom.  This  question  of  full  exposure  is  a  vital  one  in  flashlight 
work,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  and  ribbon  recommended  may 
seem  excessive  when  compared  with  the  doses  mentioned  by  various 
manufacturers  for  their  powders.  A  flashlight  picture  with  over-ex- 
posed shadows  is  about  as  common  a  phenomenon  as  an  over-ex- 
posed snap-shot. 

Taken  in  the  order  of  their  relative  safety,  the  blow-through  flash- 
lamp  stands  next.  Here  we  enter  the  outskirts  of  the  danger  zone. 
The  blow-through  lamp  consists  in  principle  of  an  alcohol  flame 
through  which  pure  powdered  magnesium  is  blown  by  means  of  a. 
rubber  bulb.  This  is  the  form  of  flash  most  in  vogue  with  the 
professional  photographer,  and  is  fairly  free  from  smoke  and  noise, 
though  not  as  perfectly  so  as  ribbon.  Its  chief  disadvantage  when 
used  for  jxirtraits  or  groups  is  its  relative  slowness,  the  flame  lasting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  half  a  second  :  long  enough  to  permit  the 
model  to  blink  at  the  unexpected,  or,  worse  still,  expected  intense 
light,  and  so  get  that  sleepy  effect  of  the  eyes  so  often  seen.  With 
it  might  be  classed  the  flash  sheet,  both  as  to  smoke  development 
and  speed.  This  latter  fault  makes  necessary  the  explosive  mixture 
capable  of  burning  in  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  a  second  as  the  reflex 
closing  of  the  eyes  is  one  of  the  quickest  movements  the  body  is 
capable  of,  and  a,  flash  to  catch  all  the  members  of  a  group  with 
their  eyes  open  must  be  faster  than  this  reflex,  so  that  before  the 
eyelids  start  to  close  from  the  shock  of  the  sudden  light  the  picture 
is  taken. 
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M.iny  formtilie  for  fliwhlight  mixtures  have  been  published,  eipe- 
cially  ill  the  fort>ij;n  papers.  Some  contain  poisons,  even  phos- 
phorus ;  some  produce  poisonous  gases  by  their  combuAtion ;  many 
explode  at  the  least  friction ;  all  give  more  or  less  smoke,  Riglit 
here  it  might  lie  said  that  this  smoke  nuisance  has  its  two  sid«8. 
While  to  the  housekeeper  the  smoke  is  undoubtedly  objectional,  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  have  advantages  for  the  photo- 
grapher. The  high  temperature  at  which  the  mixture  burns  renders 
the  smoke  particles  incandescent,  and  greatly  reinforces  the  light- 
giving  i>o»er  of  the  burning  magnesium,  the  more  so  if  these  parti- 
cles consist  of  oxides  of  the  rarer  earths  as  are  used  in  Welsbach 
mantles.  But  even  taking  this  into  consideration,  it  will  not  be 
found  to  counterbalance  the  risk  of  poisonous  fumes  and  plain  dirt 
produced. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  never  advisable  to  make  up  any  explo- 
sive in  quantity.  No  matter  how  confident  you  may  be  of  your 
ability  to  handle  a  substance  as  dangerous  as  gunpowder,  you  might 
encounter  just  such  an  experience  aa  the  writer  had  when  the  cook, 
mistaking  a  bottle  containing  a  small  (fortunately)  amount  of  flash 
mixture  for  some  stale  pepijer,  emptied  it  into  the  kitchen  range. 
She  was  not  hurt,  but  the  surprise  it  gave  her  cost  us  a  good  cook. 
Therefore,  the  best  plan  is  to  make  up  just  enough  for  one  or  two 
exposures  at  a  time. 


In  the  compotinding  of  any  kind  of  flash  powder,  one  should 
remember  that  like  a  match  head  it  is  the  potential  energy  expressed 
which  is  the  most  dangerous  factor.  Ordinarily  speaking,  match 
heads  are  safe  enough ;  we  carry  them  around  loosely  in  our  pockeu, 
but  then  we  have  an  instinctive  care — that  they  are  kept  from  giv- 
ing expression  to  their  bottled-up  energy. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  flashlight  which  may  be  handled  with 
about  the  same  risk  as  a  box  of  matches,  but  it  is  also  possible  to 
make  flash  powder  which  goes  off  with  auto-suggestion.  Let  me 
warn  you  to  steer  clear  of  chlorates  and  permanganates  and  picric 
acid.  I  here  give  you  what  I  have  found  safe.  The  originator  oi  it 
has  u.sed  it  for  years  and  never  had  an  accident,  but  he  is  never 
presumptuous. 

Take  2oz.  of  barium  nitrate  and  loz.  of  strontium  nitrate;  dry 
them  thoroughly  in  a  dish  and  then  grind  to  a  fine  powder.  Sieve 
this  through  a  fine  bolting  cloth  and  keep  it  well  corked  from  the 
air. 

Xow  mix  with  it  loz.  of  well-sieved  magnesium  powder.  You 
may  mix  these  two  intimately  without  any  fear.  When  mixed,  take 
120  grains  of  amorphous  phosphorus — don't  scare  because  we  say 
phosphorus— amorphous  phosphorus  is  practically  inert,  but  you 
must  be  sure  it  does  not  contain  any  free  phosphorus.     To  insure   i 


this  freedom,  wash  it  with  some  ether  and  let  it  dry  sjH>ntaneou«ly — 
that  is,  away  from  heat.  When  thoroughly  dry,  crumble  it  up  to  a 
fine  powder  and  mix  it  on  a  paper  with  the  other  ingredients  by 
moving  the  powders  around  and  gently  incorporating  them.  This 
powder  is  of  the  highest  actinic  value,  and  I  believe  to  be  the 
safest  possible. 

This  brings  U"  down  to  the  question  of  lighting  the  powder;  a  wide 
field  for  the  display  of  ingenuity.  One  may  use  a  fuse.  This  baa 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  operator  to  be  one  of  the  group, 
but  unfortimately  it  also  has  the  di-'advantage,  aa  it  takes  a  Rttle 
while  to  go  off,  of  causing  a  set  or  expectant  look  on  the  faces.  The 
better  plan  for  portraits  is  some  form  of  flash  pistol.  This  permits  of 
catching  any  fleeting  expression  the  operator  may  desire,  but  does 
make  some  noise.  Which  of  the  two  methods  are  to  be  adopted 
depends  largely  on  circumstance.  If  the  model  is  in  a  position 
allowing  a  few  seconds'  delay  in  the  taking  of  the  picture,  the  fuse 
ii  preferable  on  account  of  its  noiselessness ;  but  if  spontaneity  of 


pose  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  composition,  the  pistol  will  get  better 
result*.  The  simplest  form  of  fuse  is  a  strip  of  paper.  A  piece  of 
writing  paper  is  cut  and  bent  as  in  Fig.  1,  laid-  so  as  to  overhang 
slightly  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  the  powder  poured  on  it  in  a  little 
heap.  The  tip  of  the  paper  is  then  set  on  fire,  and  the  explosion 
follows  shortly  after, 

A  home-made  pistol  is  shown  in  Fig  2.  It  is  a  simple  modifica- 
tion of  the  penny  cap  pistol  sold  in  candy  shops,  A  paper  cap  is 
put  in  the  depression  b,  the  cup  a  filled  to  the  required  extent 
with  powder,  a  small  piece  of  tissue  paper  placed  over  it,  and 
a  square  piece  of  iin.  board  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  is  pushed 
down  over  the  tissue  to  the  rim  r.  The  small  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  powder  cup  is  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  flash. 
Ap  dt  explodes  first  it  scatters  the  main  body  of  the  powder  over  a 
large  area,  avoiding  some  of  the  noise.  The  tissue  covering  allows 
of  the  pistol  being  used  in  any  position,  a  not-to-be-de»pised  advan- 
tage in  many  cases.  Geo.  W.  Betz,  M.D. 


X-Rat  Plates,— a  German  inventor.  Dr.  0.  Bucky,  has  taken  out 
a  patent  for  eensitive  dry  plates  for  X-ray  photography,  in  the  use 
OI  which  a  darkroom  Ls  dispensed  with,"  the  plate  being  provided 
with  protective  dyed  films  which  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
X-rays  but  shield  it  from  actinic  light.  They  can  thus  be  handled 
before  and  during  development  in  actinic  light,  the  dye  being  after- 
wards washed  out  in  running  water. 

Books  ox  PwoTooRAPirr.— Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co. 
announce  a  new  volume  ("  The  Advance  of  Photography  ")  by  A.  K. 
Garrett,  B.Sc. (London.),  F.R.A.S.,  and  Dr.  Herman  Vogel. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tioii  of  the  early  history  of  photography,  and  has  been  adapted  from 
"  •The  Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photography,"  whicTi  was  first  pub- 
lished as  one  of  the  International  Scientific  Series  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  This  part  of  the  work  is  that  which  is  least  frequently  met 
I  with  in  modern  books  on  photography,  and  it  has  been  thought  ad- 


visable to  still  retain  it.  There  are  detailed  accounts  of  the  modem 
application  of  photography  in  various  branches,  such  aa  astronomy, 
Rontgen  rays,  colour  photography,  preparation  of  book  illustration, 
photo  -  telegraphy,  animated  photography,  micro  -  photography. 
— Messrs.  Witherby  and  Co.  have  in  the  press  an  illustrated  volume, 
entitled  "Photography  for  Bird-Lovers,"  by  Mr.  Bentley  Beetham. 
a  well-known  and  successful  bird-photographer.  The  book  is  an 
essentiaUy  practical  guide  to  the  pursuit  of  bird-photography  in  alt 
its  branches,  and  Mr.  Beetham  gives  ungrudgingly  from  the  store  of 
knowledge  gained  by  his  own  personal  experience  in  the  field. — 
Finally,  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  «re  shortly  to  issue  the  "  Cyclo- 
psdia  of  Photography,"  a  comprehensive  work  in  twelve  seven- 
penny  parts.  It  will  deal  fully  both  with  the  practical  side  of  photo- 
graphic work  and  with  the  use  of  the  camera  in  scientific  investi- 
gation. This  work  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Bernard  E.  Jones,  assisted 
by  a  number  oi  contributors. 
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The     Bromoil    Process. 

Having  covered,  perhaps  too  much  in  detail,  the  preliminary  part 
of  the  process,  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  actual  work 
of  the  bromoil  process.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  that  which  has 
been  written  will  not  deter  the  reader  from  attempting  the  pro- 
duction of  prints  by  either  the  oil  or  bromoil  process.  Any  one 
who  is  familiar  enough  with  the  handling  of  bromide  paper  and 
the  production  of  bromide  prints  need  have  no  trouble  with  the 
making  of  bromoils. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  photographic  process  means  considerable 
experimenting  by  workers  in  photography,  and  these  experiments 
necessarily  mean  new  methods  and  formulae.  Since  the  discovery 
of  the  bromoil  process  numerous  formulae  have  been  offered  to 
photographers.  Some  seem  to  give  results  only  in  the  hands  of 
the  discoverer,  while  others  are  worthless.  It  is  the  writer's  inten- 
tion to  place  before  the  readers  of  this  article  only  such 
formula  as  have  been  personally  tried  and  found  to  be 
successful.  It  is  useless  to  clog  up  an  article  with  in- 
numerable formulje  all  of  which  give  the  same  results.  It  is 
always  better  to  choose  such  as  give  the  best  results  in 
the  simplest  manner.  Only  three  formulae  will,  therefore,  be 
given,  and  the  reader  need  have  no  hesitation  in  using  any  of  them. 

The  formula  suggested  by  Mr.  0.  Welborne  Piper  is  made  up 
according  to  the  following  method  ; — • 

Ozobrome   stock   solution      4  parts. 

10   per   cent,    potash   alum   sol 4  parts. 

10  per  cent,  citric  acid  sol 1  part. 

Water,   to  make      20  parts. 

You  will  note  that  not  only  does  this  formula  require  the  addition 
of  several  bottles  to  your  large  supply,  but  also  requires  the  use, 
as  its  base,  of  the  ozobrome  stock  solution.  Not  only  is  this  expen- 
sive, especially  to  the  occasional  worker,  but  it  also  deteriorates 
verj-  rapidly,  probably  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  often  in  an 
hour  or  two. 

M.  E.  Coustet  recommends  the  use  of  a  lead  salt  in  conjunction 
with  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  not  only  is  his  formula  quite 
simple,  but  it  also  dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  acid  bath,  which 
must  be  used  with  other  formulas. 

Lead  nitrate       150  grs. 

Potassium  ferricyanide     150  grs 

Water     7  0^.^' 

After  ten  minutes  the  image  is  bleached  sufficiently,  and  appears 
as  reddish  upon  a  yellow  ground.  The  print  is  washed  for  one 
hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  almost  invisible.  At  times  a 
Blight  image  is  visible,  and  it  is  better  to  place  the  print  into  a 
fixing  bath  to  remove  aU  trace  of  the  image,  as  a  darkening  after 
inking  will  change  the  whole  tone  of  your  print.  After  fixing  and 
washing,  the  print  is  ready  for  inking.  The  main  difficulty  to  be 
found  with  this  process  lies  in  the  length  of  time  consumed  in 
bleaching  and  making  the  print  ready  for  the  pigmenting.  Aside 
from  this  the  formula  is  quite  good. 

The  last,  and  probably  the  best,  formula  is  the  one  recommended 
by  C.  H  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S.  This  formula  has  been  used  ahnost 
exclusively  by  the  writer,  after  experiments  with  nearlv  all  avaU- 
able  ones  and  a  considerable  number  of  personal  experiments  It 
has  near  y  always  given  results,  and  the  i^der  is  advised  to  use 
it  exclusively:  — 

Potassium  bichromate     4  (j„ 

Potassium    ferricyanide  '  2  drs 

Potassium   bromide      ""  2  drs 

Ground  alum     ■''.  g  ^j^^' 

Citric  acid      2  drs 

Water,  to  make    !.....,..  20  ozs! 

This  bath  is  quite  strong,  and  if  the  print  is  dry  it  should  be 

itZt  '"'"  ^u'"  ""'"  ''""*  "-"P-  This  wiU  prevent  uneven 
Weaching.  The  prmt  U  removed  from  the  water  and  is  pS 
in  a  tray  (porcelain  or  gUss),  and- the  bleaching  solution  poured 
quickly  over  It.  Bleaching  is  completed  in  two 'or  thr^  mfnul, 
<ind  the  prmt  may  be  removed  to  a  tray  of  dean  water.     CS 


immersion  will  not  injure  the  print,  and  practice  has  shown  that 
a  longer  immersion  is  better.  This  bath  will  be  found  to  deteriorate 
slowly,  and,  in  addition  to  this  great  advantage,  it  has  also  the 
one  of  being  readily  prepared  for  use.  Each  of  the  three  first-named 
qhemicals  may  be  kept  in  a  powdered  state,  and  if  hot  water  is 
used  they  will  dissolve  rea<Jily.  If  hot  water  is  used  in  making 
up  this  bath,  see  that  it  has  cooled  to  about  65  degrees  Fahrenheit 
before  use. 

The  object  of  placing  the  print  into  a  tray  of  water  after  bleach- 
ing is  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  traces  of  the  bleacher.  By 
doing  this  you  save  the  strength  of  your  acid  bath.  The  print  is 
removed  from  the  wash  water  and  placed  in  the  following  acid 
bath:  — 

Water     16  ozs. 

Sulphuric  acid      1  oz. 

and  permitted  to  remain  therein  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight 
minutes.  The  print  is  then  removed  and  transferred  to  a  tray  of 
water.  Upon  examination  at  this  time  a  distinct  relief  will  be 
noticed ;   especially  is  this  true  if  the  print  is  a  contrasty  one. 

Some  workers  recommend  a  weaker  acid  bath.  It  is  not  advis- 
able, however,  to  use  a  batli  stronger  than  the  above  or  weaker 
than  one  to  twenty.  Care  should  be  used  in  making  up  this  bath, 
and  the  acid  should  be  poured  into  the  water.  If  the  water  is  added 
to  the  acid  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  may  be  generated,  and 
the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  takes  place  burst. 

The  acid  bath  is  used  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  chromate  salt 
from  the  gelatine,  to  tan  the  shadow  portions  and  to  soften 
the  gelatine  not  acted  upon,  i.e.,  the  high-Jights.  After  a  number 
of  prints  have  been  through  this  acid  bath,  the  bath  will  assume 
a  distinct  yellow  colour,  and  should  then  be  thrown  away.  It  is 
to  prevent  the  premature  deterioration  of  the  bath  that  the  print 
is  washed  after  leaving  the  bleaching  bath.  When  the  bath  becomes 
exhausted  it  will  fail  to  give  a  relief  to  the  gelatine,  and  the  surface 
will  appear  matt  all  over.  If  the  work  has  been  successful  you 
wUl  have  an  image  in  sunken  relief.  In  other  words,  the  shadow 
portions  will  appear  matt  aaid  sunken,  while  the  high-lights  will 
appear  glossy  and  swollen  with  water.  If  the  print  is  in  this  latter 
state  it  will  take  the  pigment  properly. 

The  print  is  now  placed  in  water  and  washed  free  of  all  acid. 
A  slight  image  will  be  visible,  and  it  is  advisable,  especially  in 
the  begimiing,  to  commence  the  inking  process  over  this  image. 
If  this  is  done,  the  image  may  be  removed  later.  In  fact,  it  must 
be  removed,  as  it  will  darken  in  time  sufficiently  to  make  a  print 
muddy  in  colour.  The  following  fixing  bath  is  used  to  remove  the 
last  trace  of  an  image :  — 

Water     20    ozs. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda    2    ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite      ^  oz. 

The  bath  should  not  be  stronger  than  this. 

The  print  is  now  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  produced  by  the 
oil  process.  AU  these  chemical  processes  through  which  the  print  has 
passed' have  had  but  one  object— the  creation  of  an  image  in  soluble 
and  insoluble  gelatine;  one  in  which  the  insoluble  or  hardened  parts 
refuse  to  absorb  moisture,  and  thereby  permit  the  adherence  of  the 
pigment,  and  in  which  the  soluble,  or,  rather,  soft  parts,  repre- 
senting the  high-lights,  absorb  water,  and  ther^y  resist  the  appli- 
cation of  the  greasy  ink. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  of  pigmenting,  it  would  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  all  solu- 
tions should  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  A  temperature  of 
about  65  degrees  is  a  proper  one.  Water  too  cold  will  cause  failure 
and  prevent  the  ink  from  adhering,  while  the  use  of  hot  water  will 
soften  the  gelatine  until  it  r,;uinot  withstand  the  necessary  brush 
action. 

For  the  first  few  attempts  at  bromoil  printing  the  reader  is 
advised  to  make  an  additional  bromide  print  to  act  as  a  guide  in 
pigmenting.  This  will  also  be  a  great  help  to  the  pictorial  worker, 
as  he  can,  by  means  of  black  and  white  crayons,  work  up  the 
bromide   until  he  obtains  a  print  such  as  he  desires  the  finished 
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bromoil  should  be.  With  this  as  a  guide  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
the  application  of  his  ink.  With  these  few  preliminary  remarks 
■we  arrive  at  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  process.  In 
addition  to  being  the  most  interesting,  it  is  also  the  most  difficult. 

Take  several  sheets  of  fluffle.s8  blotting-paper  and  cut  them  into 
pieces  slightly  larger  than  the  print.  Place  these  in  water  until 
they  become  saturated.  Procure  a  sheet  of  glass,  or,  preferably,  a 
ahallow  tray,  the  size  of  these  blotters.  The  tray  is  preferable, 
because  it  will  keep  the  blotters  in  a  state  of  saturation  longer 
and  prevent  the  necessity  of  re-wetting  them.  The  wet  blotters 
are  placed  in  the  tray,  and  the  wet  print  placed  upon  them.  A 
pieiv  of  dry  blotter  is  then  used  to  blot  off  or  remove  the  excess 
moisture  from  the  print.  The  print  now  has  the  appearance  of 
being  glossy  in  the  shadows  and  matt  in  the  high-lights.  It  is 
■now  ready  for  pigmenting. 

Place  upon  a  piece  of  glass  a,  small  .amount  of  ink,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  bean,  and  spread  it  out  as  evenly  as  possible  with 
the  palette  knife. 

The  large  brush  is  now  taken  in  hand,  it  is  pressed  gently  into 
the  pigment,  and  then  pressed  several  times  upon  a  clean 
portion  of  the  glass,  in  order  to  charge  the  brush  evenly  with  the 
ink.  There  is  no  special  method  of  holding  the  brush.  Each  worker, 
as  he  grows  older  in  experience,  will  discover  a  method  that  appeals 
to  him,  and  by  the  use  of  which  he  can  do  better  work.  The 
brush  should,  however,  be  held  near  the  end  of  the  handle,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  grip  it  tightly.  Try  different  methods  until 
you  find  one  that  will  enable  you  to  deposit  the  ink  evenly  upon 
the  print  without  tiring. 

While  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  special  method  of  holding  the 
brush,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  application  of  the  ink.  There 
are  three  ways  of  applying  the  ink  by  means  of  the  brush.  (!)  By 
a  gentle  dabbing,  (2)  by  a  dabbing  and  smudging,  and  (3)  by  hop- 
ping. The  first  and  second  methods  give  a  fine,  smooth  image, 
in  which  the  detail  has  l>een  slightly  obliterated.  This  is  often  very 
useful  in  pictorial  \york,  where  the  detail  persists  in  forcing  itself 
to  the  detriment  of  the  picture.  The  last  method  may  well  be 
termed  a  method  of  removal  as  well  as  of  application.  Hopping 
lightens  the  lighter  parts,  and  darkens  the  shadows  and  produces 
•detail.  The  first  two  methods  need  little  or  no  explanation.  The 
-terms  themselves  are  self-explanatory.  Hopping  means  the  falling 
and  rebounding  of  the  brush  upon  the  paper.  It  may  be  performed 
in  one  of  the  two  following  ways: — The  brush  is  held  one  or  two 
inches  above  the  print  and  permitted  to  drop.  As  it  rebounds  it 
is  caught  by  the  fingers.  The  other  method  is  more  mechanical, 
and  requires  the  use  of  a  piece  of  stiff  wire.  This  wire  is  fastened 
xo  the  brush  and  the  end  of  the  wire  is  gripped  between  the  fingers. 
A  slight  motion  of  the  wrist  will  cause  the  brush  to  jump  up  and 
down  upon  the  print.  The  beginner  should  use  the  dabbing  and  the 
'dabbing  and  smudging  methods  as  much  as  possible.  Hopping,  in 
addition  to  being  hard  upon  the  paper,  gives  results  that  are  not 
as  satisfactory   as   when   the  other   methods  are   used. 

The  brush  is  evenly  charged  with  pigment,  and  then  pressed 
against  the  print  until  the  ink  upon  the  brush  is  exhausted. 
<5o  over  the  whole  surface  quickly  with  the  tacky  ink.  The  ink 
may  take  in  the  high-lights  as  well  as  in  the  shadows.  Do  not 
let  this  worry  you,  as  the  continued  application  of  the  ink  will 
build  up  the  shadows  and  the  ink  will  pull  off  the  high-lights. 
This  is  a  very  trying  time  to  the  printer.  The  ink  appears  in 
daul>s  all  over  the  print.  The  whole  process  will  appear  to  have 
been  a  failure.  Keep  on  working.  Whenever  taking  more  ink  upon 
the  brush,  apply  it  to  the  shadow  portions  of  the  print.  It  is  now 
that  the  guide  print  is  of  great  use.  Gradually  the  picture  will 
appear  to  grow  out  of  this  mass  of  daubs.  Do  not  become  im- 
patient and  begin  to  use  a  softer  ink ;  you  may  spoil  an  otherwise 
good  print.  The  more  haste  the  less  speed  at  this  stage  of  the 
game. 

If  the  print  has  been  properly  developed,  the  ink,  no  matter 
how  tacky,  will  feel  soft  lo  the  touch,  i.e.,  workable,  and  will 
adhere  to  the  print.  If  the  ink  refuses  to  adhere,  it  may  need 
softerfing.  Not  too  much  softening,  because  if  the  ink  becomes  too 
soft  it  will  adhere  lo  the  high-lights  as  well  as  the  shadows,  and 
the  print  may  be  spoiled.  Sememher  that  a  soft  ink  may  be  applied 
over  a  hard  ink,  but  a  hard  ink  will  not  adhere  to  a  »oft  ink. 

Interesting!      When  the  worker  sees  the   picture  growing  under 


each  tondf  of  th«  brush,  growing  out  o{  a  mau  of  daubi  and 
smudges,  he  is  fascinated.  As  each  brushful  of  pigment  is  pressed 
against  the  print  he  feels  growing  within  him  the  great  power  of 
control — the  feeling  of  the  painter — as  each  brosbful  of  colour  brings 
into  existence  the  thought  he  has  in  mind.  From  now  on  the 
artistic  sense  comes  into  play.  Here  two  paths  spread  before  the 
worker.  If  he  chooifes  one,  he  produces  what  is  often  termed  the 
sCraight  print.  If  he  is  an  artist,  and  has  in  view  the  production 
of  a  picture,  he  travels  the  other  path.  Suppose  he  decides  that 
the  print  is  of  sufiBcient  merit  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  a  possible  failure,  with  the  hope  of  producing  something  pic- 
torial, or  at  least  out  of  the  ordinary.  Here,  again,  the  guide  print 
becomes  a  great  help,  and  this  is  especially  true  if  he  has  worked 
upon  the  guide  print  with  black  and  white  crayon.  He  now  proceeds 
to  darken  offensive  lights.  He  restrains  himself  from  the  applica- 
tion of  too  much  ink  to  heavy,  dark  masses  which  are  out  of  key. 
The  amount  of  control  placed  in  his  hands  is  unlimited. 

After  carrying  the  inking  of  the  print  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  lacky  ink,  the  ink  may  be  thinned  by  the  use  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  Robertson's  Medium.  The  quantity  required  is  very 
small,  and  the  tendency  will  be  towards  the  use  of  too  much.  The 
best  results  will  be  obtained'  by  working  as  far  as  possible  with 
a  hard  or  tacky  ink. 

n  the  ink  adheres  to  the  high-lights  and  pulls  off  the  shadows, 
continue  to  apply  the  ink,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  process 
will  reverse  itself,  and  the  ink  will  adhere  to  the  shadows  and  pull 
off  the  high-hghta.  If  it  fails  to  do  so,  you  have  the  pleasure  of 
gietting  a  negative  instead  of  a  positive.  The  cause  of  this  is 
unknown,  and  the  writer  has  made  but  one  negative  during  his  use 
of  the  process.  If  you  do  make  a  negative,  continue  to  ink  it 
and  store  it  among  your  curiosities. 

Your  first  few  prints  will  undoubtedly  be  coarse  and  grainy  in 
appearance,  and  mav  be  anything  but  pleasing.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  drying  of  the  blotters  during  pigmenting.  It  is  absolutely 
necessarv  that  the  blotters  be  wet  during  the  whole  V'o^^  ^^ 
inking.  "  In  order  to  ensure  this  the  worker  is  advised  to  lift  the 
corner  of  the  print  and  press  the  fingers  against  the  blotters.  If 
they  appear  wet  when  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  is  removed,  there 
is  still  sufficient  moisture  to  permit  the  proper  inking  of  the  print. 
Keeping  the  blotters  wet  ensures  the  keeping  of  the  print  in  a 
right  condition  for  inking.  Again,  this  degraded  appearance  may 
be  due  to  the  method  of  application  of  the  ink.  Keep  the  brushes 
in  good  condition,  and,  when  placing  them  in  the  ink  see  that 
the  ink  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bristles.  A  beautiful  creamy 
appearance  is  only  obtainable  by  careful  working  with  the  tools 
in  proper  condition. 

Your  print  has  been  carefully  inked  and  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  result  tou  desire.  Charge  the  brush  evenly  with  the  ink 
and  go  over  the  work  again.  This  time  use  a  "  tickling,  or  slight 
dragging,  method  in  handling  the  brush.  This  will  give  finish  and 
a  creamv  appearance  to  the  print.  Carefully  examine  the  print 
Wherever  a  light  needs  darkening,  go  over  it  with  the  brush.  It 
certain  lights  need  lightening,  leave  them  alone  until  dry,  when  the 
proper  relation  may  be  given  them  by  means  to  be  considered  under 
the  term  finishing.  ,  , 

In  order  that  the  worker  may  have  at  his  fingers  ends  a  list  of 
thd  causes  underlving  the  refusal  of  the  ink  to  adhere,  or  its  too 
great  adherence  and  in  places  where  not  wanted,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  table:  — 

The   ink   may  refuse  to  adhere  because  of  one  or  more  of  the 

following  reasons:—  .   j      i  -.i, 

1.  Under-printed  image.     Give  longer  exposure  and  develop  witU 

a  weaKer  developer.  .        .  j       m      u 

2.  Bleaching  not  fully  carried  out  or  bath  exhausted.  Bleach 
longer  with  a  fresh  bath.  Do  not  bleach  too  many  print,  m  one 
bath. 

3.  Exhausted  acid  bath.  Remedy  obvious.  Wash  pnnU  after 
bleaching,  and  acid  bath  will  last  longer. 

4.  Print  is  too  wet.    Dry  surface  with  a  clean,  flufflees  blotter. 

5.  Pigment  too  stiff.     Thin  or  soften  with  medium. 

6.  Improper  use  of  brush  or  use  of  a  wet  brush. 
Pigment  adheres  too  readily  :  — 

1.  Over-printed  image. 
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2.  Over-developed  image. 

3.  Exhausted  bleaching  bath. 

4.  Exhausted  acid  bath. 

5.  Pigment  too  thin. 

6.  Brush  too  full  of  pigment. 

7.  Brush  action  too  slow. 

8.  Print  becomes  dry  while  inking. 

The  remedy  in  each  case  is  so  readily  seen  that  no  explanation  is 
needed. 

If  the  brush  becomes  clogged,  the  pigment  will  be  deposited  in 
spots,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  peppered. 

Spots  refusing  to  take  pigment  may  be  due  to  the  formation 
of  blisters,  and  the  fact  that  the  print  is  too  wet,  i.e.,  the  moisture 
has  not  been  evenly  removed  by  the  blotter. 

If  the  print  has  proven  a  failure,  the  pigment  can  easily  he 
removed  by  means  of  water  and  a  wad  of  cotton,  or  if  the  ink  has 
hardened  slightly  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  turpentine.  The  print 
may  then  be  placed  upon  the  wet  blotters  and  re-inked.  Take 
care  not  to  abrade  the  surface,  which  is  quite  soft  at  this  time. 

Finishing. 

The  print  has  been  inked  carefully,  and  is  hung  up  to  dry  in  a 
place  as  free  from  dust  as  can  be  found.  The  length  of  time  required 
to  dry  the  print  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  pigment  used, 
and  also  the  amount  used.  A  heavily  inked  print  will  require  a 
longer  time  to  dry  than  one  thinly  inked.  Again,  some  inks  have  been 
made  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  drier  in  them  to  dry  within  a  few 
hours.  In  the  experiments  of  the  writer  some  inks  were  found  to 
dry  almost  as  soon  as  the  paper,  while  others  required  four,  and 
even  six,  days.  A  drier  can  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  of 
the  ink,  and  a  very  small  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  diy  the 
ink  within  a  few  hours.  Do  not  use  too  much  drier  if  you  wish 
to  reserve  a  delicate,   oily  quality  in  the  finished  print. 

When  dry,  go  over  the  surface,  and  carefully  remove  all  fluff, 
dust,  and  hairs.  This  can  often  be  done  by  a  gentle  rubbing  with 
a  soft  rag  or  a  brush.  The  print  may  be  floated  face  down  in  water 
until  the  surface  is  washed  free  of  fluff,  etc. 

For  touching  up  the  print,  a  piece  of  rubber  and  a  sharp  knife 
are  used.  The  lights  can  be  readily  lightened  and  tones  corrected. 
Do  not  ever  retouch.  The  original  pigment  can  be  used  to  spot 
out  imperfections. 

The  print  may  now  be  varnished  or  mounted  without  varnishing. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  mount  is  to  touch  the  corners  with  a  drop 
of  glue  and  place  the  print  under  a  piece  of  glass,  on  top  of  which 
is  placed  a  heavy  weight. 

Before  leaving  the  bromoil  process  it  may  be  well  to  review  the 
process  in  a  general  way.  The  bromide  print  should  be  oontrasty, 
and  should  be  of  good  black  colour.  The  development  should  be 
done  with  either  amidol  or  metol-hydroquinone.  A  plain  fixing  bath 
should  always  be  used.  The  print  should  Ije  dried,  if  possible,  before 
bleaching,  and  all  traces  of  hypo  must  be  removed.  Bleach  care- 
fully and  evenly  about  four  to  six  minutes.  Wash  the  print  after 
bleaching  to  remove  the  bleacher,  and  then  place  in  acid  bath.  Acid 
bath  should  not  be  stronger  than  one  to  five,  i.e.,  one  j-art  acid 
to  five  of  water.  Prints  should  remain  in  bath  six  to  eight  minutes 
longer  in  cold  weather.  Wash  prints  about  five  minutes,  or  until 
clear  of  acid,  and  either  fix  or  pigment,  and  then  fix.  If  print  has 
been  dried  after  fixing  before  inking,  it  must  be  soaked  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  say,  one  to  two  hours,  before  inking. 

H.  Chowell  Peppkr. 


The  Atotralasian  Photo  REViEw.-Our  Australasian  contem- 
porary, published  by  Kodak  Australasia,  Ltd.,  makes  its  appear- 
ance for  the  present  year  in  a  new  and  more  attractive  dress  and  is 
produced  in  a  style  of  printing  and  illustration  upon  which  both  the 
pubLshers  and  the  editor,  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  F  R  P  S  are  to  be 
congratulated  The  present  issue  contains  a  number  of 'interesting 
articles,  including  one  on  a  new  telephot  camera  and  another  on 
photographing  radway  trains  with  some  exceedingly  good  illustra- 
tions. From  the  answers  to  correspondents  and  the  reports  of 
society  meetings  it  is  evident  that  the  A.P.R.  is  successfulfv  cater- 
ing for  the  reading  of  photographers  in  the  Commonwealth.' 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 
The  use  of  the  camera  in  the  recent  trial  of  Stinie  Morrison  for  the 
Clapham  Common  murder  has  led  to  a  considerable  public  comment, 
prompted  by  Mr.  Justice  Darling's  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
protest  of  the  jury.  It  is  evident  that  the  freedom  with  which 
photographers  have  been  allowed  to  act  in  Courts  of  Justice  of  all 
degrees  is  likely  to  be  restricted,  and  the  incident  has,  further, 
raised  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  to  being  pro- 
miscuously photographed  without  his  or  her  consent  for  publication 
in  the  Press.  We  may,  tlierefore,  quote  a  few  of  the  comments 
which  have  been  made  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Nield  (U.,  Ealing)  asked  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  whether  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  representations  of  the  jury  and  the  observations  of  ilr. 
Justice  Darling  during  the  trial  of  ilorrison  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  with  reference  to  the  taking  of  photographic  snapshots  in 
Court  during  the  progress  of  the  proceedings,  and  whether  he  would 
at  an  early  date  introduce  legislation  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the 
practice  both  as  to  civil  as  well  as  criminal  tribunals? 

Mr.  Churchill  (Home  Secretary):  The  question  is  receiving  my 
consideration. 

The  "Daily  Telegraph"  writes:— During  the  hearing  of  the 
Clapham  murder  case  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  jury  handed 
to  the  Judge  a  written  protest  against  the  "  nuisance"  of  being  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  photographer.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  said  he 
thought  the  protest  was  a  reasonable  one,  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphing in  courts  of  law  having  become  "  far  too  common,"  and 
added  that  probably  legislative  action  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  establish  some  regulations  upon  the  subject.  He  forbore,  how- 
ever, to  support  the  jury's  protest  by  issuing  any  order  at  the 
moment. 

In  his  summing-up  the  learned  Judge  further  adverted  to  the 
matter.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  photograplis  published  by 
the  Press  leading  to  the  identification  of  suspected  persons  and 
photographs  of  arrested  persons  awaiting  trial.  It  was  imperative, 
he  thought,  that  the  authorities  should  consider  whether  regulations 
must  not  be  made  by  them. 

Probably  in  no  sphere  of  operations  has  the  exercise  of  photo- 
graphy developed  more  rapidly  in  recent  times  than  in  courts  of 
justice.  The  man  with  the  camera  is  as  familiar  at  the  Law  Courts, 
both  inside  and  out,  as  any  of  the  officials.  He  is  there  to  take 
impressions  of  whatever  he  deems  suitable  for  a  picture  within  the 
precincts,  and  may  often  be  seen  waiting  outside  at  the  closing  hour 
to  "snap"  some  principal  in  an  action  as  he  or  she  emerges.  He 
is  not  necessarily  an  obtrusive  person.  His  methods,  inside  the 
courts,  at  any  rate,  may  pass  quite  unobserved.  Armed  with  a 
diminutive  but  exquisitely  perfect  camera,  he  may  take  up  a  suitable 
position  with  clear  headway,  and  "  snap  "  his  subject  unobserved, 
while  calmly  looking  him  in  the  face.  In  that  he  has  the  advantage 
of  his  brother  of  the  pencil,  who  must  needs  give  some  indication  of 
his  task.  Thi.s  development  of  the  use  of  the  camera  has  been  con- 
current with  the  expansion  of  illustrated  journalism,  and  there  is 
daily  evidence  of  a  growing  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operators. 
Whereas  but  a  very  few  montlis  ago  a  single  head  or  a  small  group 
of  jjersons  filled  up  the  picture  produced,  now  we  have  the  whole 
interior  of  a  court  well  presented,  with  Judge,  jury,  counsel,  wit- 
nesses, and  so  on.  Presumably  it  was  one  of  these  comprehensive 
pictures  that  partly  laid  the  basis  of  the  jury's  protest  to  Mr.  Justice 
Darling. 

That  the  new  enterprise  may  bring  evils  in  its  train  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  In  1906,  before  the  camera  came  into  such  common  use 
and  pencil  sketches  were  most  in  vogue,  the  practice  of  depicting 
witnesses  was  seriously  complained  of  in  the  Divorce  Court,  with 
the  result  that  the  President  issued  an  order  that  sketching  must 
cease.  Complaint  came  in  one  instance  from  a  lady,  who,  drawing 
the  Judge's  attention  to  an  artist  deliberately  limning  her  coun- 
tenance, asked  the  Judge  to  intervene.  His  Lordship  disliked  to 
exercise  an  arbitrary  power,  and  satisfied  himself  with  making  a 
request,  which  was  at  once  acceded  to. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  Divorce  Court  has  rarely  been 
sought  by  the  artist.  Again,  in  October,  1910,  Mr.  Justice  Scrutton, 
when  sitting  at  the  Old  Bailey,  had  his  attention  drawn  to  an 
artist  busily  at  work,  whom  he  thus  addressed :  "  No  sketches, 
photographs,  nor  anything  of  the  sort  may  be  taken  in  court,  and 
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if,  after  what  I  eay,  anyone  sketches,  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Holloway."  Yet  again,  during  the  Crippen  trial  at  Bow  Street, 
Sir  Albert  de  Rutzen  prohibited  sketching  in  court.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  however,  that  when  the  same  criminal  was  bronght  up 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  laid  down  no 
such  stijJHlation,  and  Crippen  was  sketched  and  photographed 
ad  nauseam. 

These  instances  of  judicial  and  magisterial  interference  point  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  set  statutory  regulation  affecting  this  matter, 
and  that  the  Judge  or  magistrate  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  a  dis- 
cretion. Whether  it  is  enough,  or  will  prove  enough  if  occasions 
for  complaint  increase,  remains  to  be  seen.  Every  Judge  has  absolute 
authority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  business  in  his  court.  He  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  when  he  deems  the  nature  of  the  case  justifies 
the  act,  order  his  court  to  be  cleared  of  all  who  have  np  interest  in 
the  matter  before  him.  He  may,  and  sometimes  does,  direct  to  the 
journalists  present  that  the  name  of  a  certain  witness,  or  the  nature 
of  his  or  her  evidence,  shall  not  find  its  way  into  the  public  prints. 

But  such  powers  are  exercised  with  reluctance,  in  full  realisation 
of  the  fundamental  principle  that  publicity  is  of  the  essence  of 
English  justice.  AVhat  one  Judge  may  deem  sufficient  excuse  for 
exercising  his  discretion,  another  may  not  think  sufficient.  There  is 
no  such  universal  practice  as  only  legislative  direction  could  pro- 
duce. Only  in  one  set  of  circumstances  can  a  common  attitude  be 
looked  for — that  is.  when  the  practice  complained  of,  whatever  it 
may  be,  tends  to  imperil  the  fair  course  of  justice.  That  was  the 
basis  on  which  >tr.  Justice  Gorell  Barnes  (now  Lord  Gorell)  pro- 
hibited sketching  in  the  Divorce  Court.  His  words,  uttered  on 
August  19,  1906,  were  these:  — 

"  I  desire  to  mention  a  matter  with  which,  in  my  judgment,  as 
affecting  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  this  court,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  deal.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
future  the  practice  of  sket<?hing  in  this  court,  which  has  largely 
increased  of  late  years,  must  be  stopped.  After  a  long  experience 
and  close  observation,  I  feel  convinced  that  many  persons  who  have 
to  give  evidence  in  cases  in  this  court  are  embarrassed,  and  rendered 
more  self-conscious  and  nervous  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  to 
an  extent  which  affects  the  proper  giving  of  their  evidence;  and 
that  this  acts  to  their  prejudice,  and  may  even  interfere  with  the 
Mue  administration  of  justice.  Pictorial  illustrations  which  may 
draw  attention  to  divorce  cases  are  not  necessary,  nor  can  they  be 
said  to  bo  really  dssirable  in  the  public  interest ;  but  the  action  I 
propose  to  take  is  on  the  ground  I  have  already  stated.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  has  been  realised  how  the  taking  of  these  sketches 
may  affect  a  witness  in  the  course  of  the  case.   .  .  ." 

Deep  in  popular  favour  as  photographs  taken  of  trials  have  be- 
come, it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  directions  in  which  they  may 
prove  harmful.  Apart  from  the  immediate  effect  produced  on  a 
nervous  witness,  who  is  either  being  personally  sketched  or  photo- 
graphed, or  is  witnessing  the  portrayal  of  others,  there  is  the  obvious 
injustice  to  a  prisoner,  who,  during  the  progress  of  a  trial  from 
which  he  ultimately  emerges  an  innocent  person,  finds  himself  per- 
manently portrayed  in  an  environment  and  a  situation  most  in- 
jurious to  his  reputation  by  association.  An  unscrupulous  person 
might  put  such  a  photograph  to  improper  use,  even  to  the  extent 
of  extorting  blackmail,  for,  standing  by  itself,  and  without  ex- 
planatory evidence  which  would  enable  a  just  conclusion  to  be 
formed,  the  picture  is  capable  of  an  adverse  interpretation.  This  is 
a  view  of  the  situation  which  has  impressed  professional  minds,  and 
led  to  a  fairly  widespread  opinion  that,  while  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  to  hamper  the  legitimate  use  of  the  camera  in  the  depicting 
of  current  events,  statutory  prohibition  is  desirable  to  prevent  the 
absence  of  discrimination  in  any  degree  obstructing  the  administra- 
ton  of  justice.  It  may  be  recalled  that  some  time  ago  the  Jockey 
Club  protected  the  dignity  of  the  "enclosure"  at  race  meetings  by 
prohibiting  photography.  At  present  the  dignity  of  most  of  our 
courts  of  law  is  deemed  not  to  be  prejsdiced  by  the  free  permission 
to  "  snap  "  all  who  may  come  within  the  scope  of  the  wide-angle 
lens.  So  far  as  the  Law  Courts  is  concerned,  the  Divorce  Division 
is  the  only  one  in  which  a  distinct  veto  is  put  upon  the  artist's 
craft.     In  that  we  follow  the  French  practice. 

The  "Globe"  says: — At  no  time  is  it  particularly  pleasant  to 
be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury  in  a  sensational  case,  and  the  duty 
is   rendered  yet  more  irksome  if   photographers  are  permitted   to 


force  unnecessary  publicity  upon  the  unfortunate  citizen  irho  i> 
endeavouring  to  discharge  it.  lliere  are  cases  which  will  occur 
to  everyone  in  which  to  "snapshot"  the  jury  or  the  witnesaes  for 
the  Crown  might  easily  expose  innocent  personB  to  very  seriona 
danger.  We  have  no  right  to  make  their  duties  harder  or  more 
disagreeable  than  they  are  already,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  see 
in  England  the  rise  of  the  same  difficulties  which  so  seriously  em- 
barrass justice  in  Italy.  The  wliole  purpose  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution has  been  declared  to  be  "  to  get  twelve  men  into  a  box." 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  ruling  powers  should  at  least  do 
all  they  can  to  give  the  twelve  .men  when  in  their  box  all  possible 
protection.  To  bring  a  camera  into  a  criminal  court  ought  to  be 
an  indictable  offence. 

The  "  Daily  News  "  writes  : — As  at  present  laid  down,  there  is  no 
law  to  prevent  pictures  being  taken  in  a  court  of  law,  but  it  rests 
with  the  Judge  or  those  in  charge  of  the  court  whether  such  a 
proceeding  is  permissible. 

An  official  of  the  High  Courts  recently  explained  that,  as  Judges 
had  absolute  power  in  their  own  courts,  they  could,  if  anyone 
objected  to  the  pre-sence  of  photographers  or  artists,  at  once  order 
those  individuals  to  leave  the  court.  Any  Judge  in  any  court  could 
do  this,  and  if  the  order  was  disobeyed  the  delinquent  could  be 
brought  before  the  Judge  and  committed  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  only  prohibition  which  has  actually  been  made  is  in  the 
Divorce  Courts.  Here  it  was  laid  down  by  the  ex-President  that 
the  taking  of  photographs  and  sketches  is  not  permissible.  Since 
this  ruling  was  made  artists  and  photographers  have  been  barred 
from  the  courts  in  which  divorce  cases  are  heard. 

All  Judges  are  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Some  permit  pictures 
to  be  taken  openly  in  their  courts.  In  the  famous  Marquis 
Townshend  case,  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill,  the  Judge 
allowed  an  artist  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  to  place  an  easel 
in  court  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  the  parties  in  the  suit  whilst 
they  were  giving  evidence. 

Legislation  on  the  subject,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
at  the  Old  Bailey  yesterday,  is  regarded  by  many  interested  parties 
as  quite  unnecessary.  The  example  of  the  Divorce  Court  is  pointed 
to  as  proof  of  this  contention.  At  the  Under-Sheriff's  office  a 
representative  of  the  "Daily  News"  was  informed  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  Old  Bailey  strictly  desired  that  photographs  should 
not  be  taken  of  the  proceedings  there. 

The  "  Yorkshire  Post"  expresses  the  view  that  "We  do  not  see 
that  any  newspaper  or  photographer  is  entitled  to  snap-shot  any 
person  without  leave,  and  there  can  be  no  denying  that  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  to  photograph  and  publish'  portraits  of  jurymen  and 
witnesses  might  lead  to  very  grave  consequences.  The  Houndsditch 
and  Clapham  crimes  have  been  committed  among  an  alien  popula- 
tion, having  in  it  a  considerable  number  of  desperate  criminals,  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  witnesses  or  jurymen. 
It  is  equally  important,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  that  possible 
witnesses  as  to  identity  should  not  be  impressed  by  a  newspaper 
likeness,  and  thereafter  single  out  an  accused  person  simply  because 
of  that  impression.  No  doubt  the  publication  of  photographs  of 
people  '  wanted  '  by  the  police  may  be  a  great  convenience,  and  lead 
to  the  speedy  arrest  of  those  who  otherwise  might  escape.  We 
are  not  insensible  to  this  advantage,  but  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  greatly 
outweighed  by  the  possibility  of  most  serious  injustice  to  a  suspect. 
In  the  present  trial  there  have  been  witnesses  as  to  identity  who, 
quite  innocently,  may  have  identified  Morrison  because  of  suggestion  ; 
or  they  may  have  actually  recognised  the  man  in  the  portrait.  There 
is  so  much  room  for  doubt  here,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  kind,  as 
to  give  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  publication  where  the  question 
of  identity  is  to  be  raised  ;  and  wo  hope  this  Clapham  trial  will 
lead  to  a  drastic  revision  of  the  law  on  the  subject." 

The  "Western  Daily  Press"  writes: — "The  whole  subject  will 
have  to  be  very  carefully  handled ;  and,  if  uniformly  prohibitive 
legislation  be  resoi-ted  to,  it  will  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  at  what 
particular  kind  of  photographs  may  be  reproduced  under  privilege. 
It  would  be  possible  to  "snapshoot"  an  accused  person  outside 
the  actual  court  of  justice.  If  the  publication  of  a  photograph  taken 
inside  the  court  were  undesirable  in  the  interests  of  justice,  the  pub- 
lication of  photographs  of  the  same  person  taken  outside  the  court 
would  be  scarcely  less  so.  Yet  the  law,  supposing  one  is  to  be 
enforced,  prohibiting  photographing  within  the  court  would  remain 
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uncontravened.  It  may  seem  *o  be  Qie  reduclio  ad  abaurdum,  but 
the  proposition  has  been  advanced  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  or  a 
woman  possesses  the  '  copyright '  of  his  or  her  own  features.  It  is 
a  curious  point,  and  it  has  been  inierentially  raised  in  connection 
■with  actresses  who  have  objected  to  the  unauthorised  publication  of 
their  photographs  for  the  purpose  of  profit.  And  if  a  man  becomes  a 
convicted  felon,  would  the  fact  of  conviction  destroy  his  right  of 
copyright  in  his  own  features,  on  the  assumption  that  such  copyright 
were  pre-eristent?  The  whole  question  of  the  publication  of  photo- 
graphs bristles  with  delicate  pointe  such  as  may  delight  the  expert 
in  qtiibbles." 

The  "Law  Journal "  says: — "  The  reproduction  of  portraits  of  the 
parties,  witnesses,  and  jurymen  in  sensational  trials  has  developed 
into  a  nuisance  which  threat«ns  to  impair  the  dignity  and  efficiency 
of  the  administration  of  the  law.  So  far  as  the  'snapshotting'  of 
jurymen  and  witnesses  outside^he  courts  is  concerned,  legislative 
action  may  be  necessary ;  but  to  the  extent  to  which  the  objectionable 
practice  is  followed  in  court,  the  judges  themselves  have  the  power 
to  stop  it  immediately.  Were  they  to  make  an  order  prohibiting 
nse  of  the  camera  in  the  courts,  such  as  Lord  Gorell  made  prohibit- 
ing the  practice  of  sketching,  any  disobedience  of  the  order,  whether 
by  a  photographer  who  suiTeptitiously  took  a  photograph,  or  by  an 
editor  who  wilfully  permitted  its  publication,  would  be  punishable 
as  contempt  of  court.  '  Neither  sketches  nor  photographs,'  Mr. 
Justice  Scrutton  recently  had  occasion  to  say  at  the  Central  Ci-iminal 
Court,  'should  be  taken  in  court,  and  if,  after  what  I  say,  any  one 
makes  a  sketch  or  takes  a  photograph,  there  is  such  a  place  as  Hollo- 
way.'  What  is  required  is  some  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  High 
Court  judges  by  which  they  will  make  it  definitely  known  that  the 
vulgar  enterprise  of  the  '  snapshotting '  journalist  wall  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  the  courts  over  which  they  preside." 


THE    HISTORY    OF    BALLOON    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  (in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute)  of  a  lecture  by  Professor  E.  Dolezal,  published  by  the 
Vienna  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  in  Natural  Sciences  :  — 
The  well-knowTi  French  writer,  A.  Davanne,  for  a  long  while  the 
president  of  that  highly  distinguished  society,  the  Societe  Fran9ais6 
de  Photographie  in  Paris,  said  in  an  address,  "  The  world  will 
never  forget  that  to  France  is  due  the  invention  of  photography  and 
the  promulgation  of  its  method." 

In  August,  1909,  seven  decades  had  elapsed  since  the  French 
scientists,  Arago  and  Gay  Lussac,  after  a  searching  investigation  of 
the  process  of  painter  Daguerre  and  cavalry  officer  Niepce,  by  which 
pictures  could  be  taken  by  light,  recommended  the  purchase  of  the 
rights  thereto  by  the  French  Government.  The  purchase  was  made, 
and,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Government,  Arago  was  able,  rn 
August  29,  1839,  to  make  known  the  methods  at  a  public  session  cf 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Arago's  foresight  was  sufficient  to  indicate  to  him  the  value  cf 
the  method  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  maps  and  charts, 
T)ut  he  did  not  foresee  its  use  in  connection  with  balloon  work.  The 
latter  application  originated  with  a  Frenchman  named  Andraud, 
•who  in  an  essay,  "  Une  derniere  annexe  au  Palais  de  I'lndustrie," 
expressed  some  views  on  balloon  photography  in  which,  indeed,  he 
allowed  his  fancy  to  play  in  almost  the  style  of  Jules  Verne.  The 
merit  of  taking  the  first  balloon  photograph  belongs  to  a  Paris 
photographer  and  aeronaut,  Nadar,  sen.  His  experiments  showed, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  photographic  procedure  of  that  day- 
wet  plates  and  prompt  development— involved  serious  difficulties. 
Aadar  installed  a  dark-room  in  the  basket  of  the  balloon  in  the  form 
of  a  tent  of  orange  fabric  with  black  lining.  It  appears,  however 
that  the  carbon  disulphide  in  the  gas  affected  his  plates  He  did 
not  lose  hope.  At  Petit  BicStre,  a  hamlet  consisting  only  of  a  dairy 
farm  a  tavern,  and  small  barracks,  he  prepared  his  pUtes  rose 
quickly  to  the  height  of  about  80  metres  in  a  captive  baUoon  re 
turned,  and  developed  the  pictures.  Nadar,  having  thus  shown 
the  practicability  of  such  photography,  was  invited  in  1859  bv  the 
Itaban  Minister  of  War  to  test  his  method  in  connection  with  the 
WM  with  Austria,  but  the  result*,  especially  at  Solferino,  did  not 
meet  expectations. 

In  .pile  of  these  failures,  balloon  photography  found  new  disciples 


in  Europe  and  in  the  New  World.  In  1860  King  and  Black  made 
such  photographs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  U.S.  ;  an  Italian, 
Negretti,  at  the  instance  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  succeeded  in 
taking  pictures  from  a  free-moving  balloon;  and,  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  Lowe  obtained  views  which  served  as  guides  for  im- 
portant military  operations. 

Nadar  anticipated  great  results  from  his  experiments,  took  out 
many  patents,  and  also  published  articles,  his  views  being  occasionally 
fantastic.  In  1868  he  resumed  his  experiments  in  P&ris,  using  a 
captive  balloon  furnished  by  Henry  Giffard,  vfith  which  he  reached 
a  height  of  200  metres  and  took  a  picture  showing  the  Triumphal 
Arch  and  other  important  structures.  This  negative  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  iletiers  in 
that  city.     It  marks  a  material  progress  in  the  art. 

No  important  results  in  balloon  photography  were  reported  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  the  subject  seemed  to  be  neglected 
until  1878,  when  the  Paris  photographer,  Dagron,  took  it  up  with 
much  energy  and  obtained,  with  a  captive  balloon,  a  striking  picture 
of  Paris  on  a  negative  22  x  28  cm.  (about  9  x  12  inches).  Dagron 
used  a  basket  dark-room,  as  Nadar  had  done. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  dry-plate  metho<l  by  the  English 
physician,  JIaddox,  a  new  era  began  for  balloon  photography. 
Triboulet,  an  architect,  and  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  meteorologic 
investigations,  was  the  first  to  use  the  dry-plate  in  a  free-moving 
balloon.  On  June  8,  1879,  he  ascended  in  the  balloon  "  Jovis  "  from 
a  hamlet  near  Paris,  the  photographic  apparatus  being  fastened  to 
the  side  of  the  basket.  At  a  height  of  500  metres  above  the  Paris 
Observatory  he  took  a  panoramic  picture,  but  scarcely  had  this 
been  made  when  a  cloudburst  occurred  that  compelled  him  to  descend, 
although  he  had  thrown  out  all  available  ballast.  Unluckily,  his 
balloon  struck  one  of  the  Notre-Dame  towers,  and  he  subsequently 
came  down  in  the  Seine.  As  the  balloon  was  an  unusual  visitor  to 
the  city,  a  zealous  Custom  officer  followed  it — on  foot,  it  seems — 
and  when  the  balloonist  reached  the  shore  insisted  upon  a  thorough 
search  of  all  the  packages,  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
experimenter,  the  dark-slide  had  to  be  opened,  and  the  picture  was 
ruined. 

In  1880  Desmaret  succeeded  in  a  free-moving  balloon  in  taking 
pictures  21  x  27  cm.,  using  a  lens  of  29  cm.  focus,  and  regulating 
the  duration  of  exposure  by  electrical  apparatus.  He  had  also  .in 
his  basket  accurate  barometers,  and  regulated  the  exposure  accord- 
ing to  the  speed  of  the  balloon.  He  used  highly  sensitive  plates. 
Two  of  his  negatives  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers.  In  1882  Shadbolt,  of  England,  did  good  work  in  this 
field. 

Attention  now  began  to  be  directed  to  the  construction  of  apparatus 
especially  adapted  to  balloon  photography,  the  methods  heretofore 
followed  having  been  merely  the  attaching  of  ordinary  cameras  to 
the  basket.  In  1881  Woodbury,  of  England,  constructed  a  camera 
for  automatic  photography  from  a  captive  balloon,  but  it  was  not 
a  success.  In  1884  Triboulet  built  an  apparatus  consisting  of  seven 
cameras  so  arranged  that  when  suspended  beneatli  the  basket  they 
formed  an  inverted  arch,  and  by  an  electrical  connection  the  whole 
series  could  be  snapped  at  once  and  thus  a  wide  field  photographed. 

The  evident  advantage  that  such  photography  might  give  in  war 
led  all  the  active  European  nations  to  take  up  the  subject  now 
that  good  results  seemed  possible ;  and  Tissander,  Ducom,  and 
Renard  in  France,  Eleslade  and  Templar  in  England,  von  Tschudi, 
von  Hagen,  and  von  Sigsfeld  in  Germany,  Thiele  and  Uljanin  in 
Russia,  Ranza  in  Italy,  and  Speltrini  in  Switzerland  are  among 
those  who  laboured  in  developing  the  methods.  Ranza  invented  a 
form  of  captive  balloon  specially  adapted  for  photographic  work, 
and  materially  advanced  the  technique  of  the  art.  Speltrini  was  the 
first  to  cross  the  Alps  in  a  balloon,  and  he  secured  striking  pictures 
of  the  mountain  peaks. 

Victor  Silberer  was  the  first  to  carry  out  balloon  photography  in 
Austria.  In  1885  he  took  a  picture  of  the  Reichsbruecke,  in  Vienna. 
Silberer  also  organised  and  conducted  the  first  military  school  for 
aeronautics,  and  he  carried  the  work  to  such  a  point  that  it  became 
entirely  suitable  for  stra,tegic  purposes.  E.  Dolez.\l. 
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THE     PROFESSIONAL     PHOTOGRAPHEnS'     ASSOCIATION. 

The  Prbsidknt,  191112. 
In  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Association  of  Air.  F.  P. 
Moffat.  F.R.P.S.,  the  Council  of  the  P.P. A.  is  to  be  conp'atulated 
•on  placing  in  the  chief  office  a  Scottish  pliotographer  who  for  nearly 
isixty  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  craft,  and  during  that  period  ha» 
<x)nsistently  maintained  a  high  standard  of  photographic  work, 
•coupled  with  an  iistute  and  digniHed  business  policy. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat  at  a  comparatively  early  age  was  placed  in  a 
merchant's  office  inLeitli  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  business  habits, 
where  ho  remained  for  four  years,  after  which  he  entered  the  well- 
known  photographic  business  founded  by  his  father,  the  late  John 
Moffat,  in  1853.  Mr.  Moffat  joined  his  father  in  1875,  a  year  or  two 
before  the  commercial  advent  of  the  gelatinoJbromide  plate,  which 
•practically  revolutionised  photography.     In  1877-8,  after  some  experi- 
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MB.  F.  P.  .Moffat,  F.lt.P.S. 
Elected  Preiident  of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association,  March  10,  1911. 

menting  with  the  new  plate,  he  induced  his  father  to  relinquish  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  in  favour  of  gelatine  plates.  He  was  probably 
the  first  professional  photographer  in  Scotland  to  discard  the  wet 
plate  process.  Plates  not  being  very  procurable  in  those  days,  he 
arranged  a  room  for  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  and  coated  the 
plates  himself. 

Mr.  Moffat  is  at  all  times  ready  to  thoroughly  test  anything  new 
m  the  way  of  apparatus  or  processes  likely  to  benefit  his  work. 
Some  sixteen  years  ago  he  installed  a  system  of  electric  incandescent 
light  for  portraiture— a  system  since  discarded  in  favour  of  the  arc 
.  lamp— and  several  years  ago  he  took  up  the  subject  of  colour  photo- 
graphy and  turned  out  quite  a  number  of  portraits  in  three-colour 
carbon.  He  found,  however,  that  trichromatic  portraiture,  while 
extremely  fascinating  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  was  not  com- 
mercially a  success,  and  therefore  from  a  business  point  of  view  of 
little  use. 

The  energies  of  the  new  President  are  not  confined  to  the  studio 


alone.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  of  which  he  is  a  past  president;  is  frequently  caUed  upon 
to  act  as  judge  at  Scottish  exhibitions,  and  contributes  many  ex- 
amples of  work  in  the  oil  pigment  process  to  exhibitions  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Club,  which  is  still  a  very  useful  and  flourishing  asso- 
ciation. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
since  1904,  and  was  elected  a  FeHow  last  year.  He  has  also  been 
local  secretary  of  the  P.P.A.,  Edinburgh  branch,  since  iU  forma- 
tion in  1901. 

In  conducting  his  busine.ss.  Mr.  Moffat  is  a  firm  believw  in  tuminjj 
out  only  the  highest  class  of  work,  and  charging  a  fair  price  for  his 
labour;  he  has  steadily  set  his  face  against  the  price  cutting,  which 
is,  unfortunately,  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day.  To  the  steady 
adherence  to  these  principles  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the 
business  in  the  Scottish  capital,  started  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  still 
occupies  a  place  among  the  foremost  studios  of  the  country. 


PROSPKRITY  IX  CANADA. 

Thk  many  ai-sistants  seeking  employment  by  responding  to  the  ad- 
vertisements of  "  Situations  ^■acanl  "  in  our  advertising  pages  are 
si>ecially  asked  to  notice  the  section  which  we  shall  .allot  in  the 
forthcoming  Colonial  number  of  next  week  to  "  Situations  Wanted 
Abroad."  Many  photographers  in  our  Colonies  experience,  we 
know,  a  difficulty  in  securing  competent  help,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
liberal  wages  to  assistants  from  England  who  are  both  able  and 
reliable.  In  Canada,  in  particular,  the  rapid  growth  of  many  cities 
in  the  North- West  Territories  has  opened  up  the  opportunities  for 
photographic  business,  the  development  of  the  country  advancing  the 
interests  of  both  proprietors  of  studios  and  the  assistants  whom  they 
employ.  In  this  connection  we  may  quote  from  a  paragraph  in  a 
recent  issue  of  our  contemporary  "  Canada,"  in  which  is  men- 
tioned the  experience  of  an  Englishman  who  settled  in  Calgary  some 
eighteen  months  ago  :  — 

"With  his  available  capital  he  purchased  several  lots  of  land  in 
the  suburbs  of  that  enterprLsing  city,  at  the  same  time  establish- 
ing on  one  of  the  main  streets  a  photographer's  business.  Since  that 
time  he  has  .'old  his  first  purchases  of  land  at  a  profit  of  100  per 
cent.,  and  lately  disposed  of  his  photographic  establishment  at 
more  than  double  the  amount  laid  out  upon  it.  This  success  baa 
enabled  this  fortunate  man  to  come  to  England  with  his  family  for 
a  three-months'  holiday,  after  even  such  a  short  absence." 


Pl)oto-»)ecl)anical  Dote$» 

Cost    of    Half-tones    and    Zincos. 

Thk  following  interesting  report  is  published  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Horgan 
in  the  "  Proce.'S  Engraving"  notes  in  the  "  IiUand  Printer":  — 

Sixty  out-of-town  persons  attended  the  second  conference  of 
"  Central  and  Western  Photo- engravers  "  held  at  Chicago  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  February  17  and  18.  Like  the  first  conference,  held 
three  months  ago,  this  one  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
engravers'  Club  of  Chicago,  and  so  popular  .is  the  club  as  host  that 
the  visitors  almost  unanimously  ordered  that  the  next  meeting 
be  held  in  Chicago  also,  with  the  provision  that  the  conference 
defray  the  expenses. 

Those  in  attendance  included  representatives' from  Denver  in  the 
West,  Toronto  in  the  East,  St.  Louis  in  the  South,  and  the  Twin 
Cities  in  the  North.  E.  W.  Houser,  chairman  of*  the  local  club, 
welcomed  the  visitors  and  presided  over  the  conference.  In  respond- 
ing for  the  viiiitors,  F.  H.  Clark,  of  Cleveland,  said  he  was  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  increased  attendance.  He  feared  that  me 
success  of  the  first  conference  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  desire 
of  many  of  those  attending  to  take  off  a  day  or  so.  This  gathering 
proved,  however,  that  the  trade  was  in  earnest  in  its  desire  to  get 
on  a  iiound  business  basis. 

W.  B.  Prescott,  of  the  "  Inland  Printer,"  spoke  of  the  approaching 
era  of  co-operation,  and  said  that  those  who  saw  the  light  should 
not  be  deterred  by  the  indifference  of  the  many.  The  fact  that 
there  are  indifferent  oijes  is  the  strongest  possible  reason  why  the 
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agitation   for  more   businesalike    oonditionB    through    co-operation 
should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

"  Mistakes  of  the  Past"  was  the  topic  for  the  Friday  afternoon 
meeting.  With  the  aid  of  a  stereopticon,  George  H.  Benedict,  of 
Chicago,  gave  an  interesting  and  luminous  address  on  cost  of  pro- 
luction  as  deduced  from  the  work  of  several  shops  and  hundreds  of 
'iime-tickets. 

L.  F.  Eaton,  of  Detroit;  Roger  C.  Cunningham,  of  Kansas  City; 
N.  S.  Amstutz,  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana ;  Willis  J.  Wells,  of  Chicago, 
and  others  discussed  trade  conditions  generally.  Mr.  Wells  spoke 
on  the  need  and  desirability  of  individual  costs,  as  compared  with 
"  averages,"  in  which  Mr.  Benedict  dealt.  At  an  informal  dinner 
in  the  evening  the  discussion  continued  under  the  guidance  of  Louis 
Flader,  of  Chicago,  who  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  topic  for  Satur- 
dav  morning  was  "  Future  Possibilities,"  and  a  free-for-all  dis- 
cussion preceded  and  followed  the  reading  of  an  appropriate  paper 
by  Paul  Manz,  of  Chicago. 

All  this  led  up  to  the  final  session,  when  all  hands  got  busy 
answering  the  topic  "  What  Are  We  Going  to  Do  About  It?  " 

The  result  of  this  was  the  appointment  of  a  cost  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  to  a  future  conference,  which  will  be  called 
by  the  commission.  Each  firm  represented  was  assessed  $10  to 
defray  necessary  expenses. 

During  the  discussion  it  developed  that  there  was  much  confusion 
arising  out  of  misunderstanding  of  technical  terms.  A  word  used 
to  express  an  idea  or  thing  in  one  section  had  an  entirely  different 
meaning  in  another  section.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Flader  the  com- 
mission was  instructed  to  prepare  a  glossary  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  these  terms.  After  hours  spent  in  investigation,  dis- 
cussion and  the  exchange  of  experiences  the  conference  expressed 
the  opinion  that  minimum  half-tones— 10  inches  square— can  not 
be  made  for  less  than  $2,  and  that  minimum  zincs  cost  at  least  $1.20. 

The  last  act  of  the  conference  was  to  whip  into  shape  the  deduc- 
tions made  from  the  investigations  and  discussions.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Benedict  the  conference  summarised  its  judgment 
on   costs — not  selling  prices^as  follows : 

In  estimating  the  size  of  half-tones  add  one-quarter  inch  to  the 
length  and  width  of  bevel. 

On  long  narrow  plates  estimate  the  width  as  one-fourth  the  lengtii. 

Make  no  allowance  for  unmounted  plates. 

Make  no  sketches  on  speculation. 

For  retouching  or  grouping  photographs  and  altering  copy,  the 
cost  is  double  the  labour  cost. 

For  hand-tooling  or  outlining  cuts,  and  proofs  in  colours,  the  cost 
is  three  times  the  labour  cost. 

H.u.r-iONES — From  Photographs  or  Wash  Drawings  :  Square  finish, 
block  measure,  the  cost  is  $1.50,  plus  7  cents  per  square  inch. 
Minimuni  charge  10  square  inches. 

For  vignetting,  the  cost  is  50  per  cent  more  than  for  square  finish. 

For  half-tones  finer  than  150-line,   the  cost  is  25  per  cent,  extra. 

For  extra  negatives  for  half-tone  groups,  the  cost  is  one-half  as 
much  as  for  half-tones  made  to  be  inserted. 

For  two-colour  half-tones  from  black-and-white  copy,  the  cost  of 
each  plate  Is  double  the  cost  of  an  ordinai-y  half-tone. 

For  line  etchings  on  copper  the  cost  is  double  the  cost  of  half- 
tones. 

For  zinc  half-tones,  85-line  or  less,  the  cost  is  25  per  cent,  less 
than  for  copper  half-tones. 

For  anchoring  half-tones  on  blocks,  15  cents  per  anchor. 

ZtNC  Etchings — From  Black  and  White  Line  Drawings  or  Prints: 
The  cost  is  85  centa  plus  5i  cents  per  square  inch.  Minimum 
charge,  10  square  inches. 

For  reproductions  from  lithograph  or  steelplate  copy,  script,  pen- 
manship and  shorthand,  the  cost  is  50  per  cent,  extra. 

For  etchings  of  colour-plates  to  register,  the  cost  is  50  i>er  cent. 
extra. 

For  laying  tints  for  colour-plates,  the  cost  is  double  the  labour 
cost. 

For  reverse  (white  letter)   etcliings,  on  wood,  the  cost  is  50  per 
cent,  extra. 
For  metal  bases,  6  cents  per  square  inch ;   minimum,  25  cents. 
For  mortising,   on  wood  :     Outside,   10  cents ;    inside,   16  cents. 
On  metal :    Outside,  15  cents ;    inside,  25  cents. 

The  cost  commission  will  conduct  further  investigation  into  costs, 
and  these  figures  may  be  revised.     It  was,  however,  the  unanimous 


opinion  of  those  present  that  the  prices  would  be  found  to  be  accurate 
costs,  on  an  average,  when  overhead  expense  and  a  reasonable 
profit  are  included  in  the  computation. 


€xDibition$. 


PARTICK  CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  Partick  Club  held  its  first  annual  exhibition  in  its 
rooms,  Peel  Street,  Partick,  15th-25th  inst.,  when  Mr.  W.C.  S. 
Fergusson  judged,  and  awarded  bronze  medals  bo  "Peggy,"  Geo. 
MacKervail;  "Peggy  Q.,"  Chas.  McKenna;  "The  Young  Chef," 
Chas.    McCafferv;  and    "York    Minster"    (slide),   J.    G.    Mosseme- 


DENNISTOUN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Dennistoun  Association  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the 
club-rooms,  Hillfoot  Street,  18th-25th  inst.  The  challenge  shield 
for  the  best  picture  in  the  members'  classes  was  gained  by  John 
Paton.  Mr.  Arch.  Cochrane  judged,  and  made  the  following 
awards:— Class  1.— (1)  John  Paton;  (2)  Arch.  Campbell;  (3)  James 
Stevenson ;  (highly  commended)  T.  Pringle,  J.  Paterson.  Class  2.— 
(1)  James  Paterson;  (highly  commended)  W.  Foulds.  Class  3.— 
(1)  James  McKie ;  (2)  T.  G.  Gilmour;  (highly  commended)  C.  H. 
Hanley.  Giass,  4.— T.  Pringle.  Class  5.— D.  Kowan.  Class  6 
(slides)  :  John  Hamilton,  James  Stevenson.  Class  7  (open).— (1) 
W.  J.  Hart ;  (2)  James  Hamilton ;  (highly  commended)  W.  Arbuckle, 
James  Dunn.  During  the  run  of  the  exhibition  lectures  were  given  : 
"The  Kingdom  of  Fife,"  Bailie  H.  J.  Miller;  "Holland,"  A.  G. 
Watson;  "  Romances  of  the  Deep,"  A.  Patience. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
March  11  to  April  8. — South   London  Photographic  Society.     Sec, 

Horace  Wright,  180,  Friern  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 
March  23  to  25.— Beith  and  District  Arts  and  Crafts  Club.     Sec., 

J.  Peat  Millar,  40,  King's  Road,  Beith. 
March  25  to  April  1. — Sunderland  Photographic  Association.     Sec., 

Wm.  E.  KieSer,  Stirling  Road,  Sunderland. 
March   25  to  April   20.— Worcestershire   Camera   Club   and  Photo- 
graphic Survey   Society.     Sec,   G.    H.    Haycox,   St.    Wulstan's 

Crescent,  Worcester. 
March  28  to  April  1.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H. 

Parker,   67,  Wadbrough  Road,   Sheflield. 
March  28   to  April   8.— Streatham   Photographic    Portfolio.      Sec, 

F.  E.  Huson,  56,  Salford  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
March  29  to  April  1.— Bolton   Camera  Club.     Sec,  J.   E.   Button, 

491,  St.  Helens  Road,  Bolton. 
March  29  to  April   1.— Ilkeston  Arts  Club.       Sec,  A.   Smith,  11, 

Graham  Street,  Ilkeston. 
April   17   to  21.— Southend-on-Sea   Photographic    Society.      Entries 

close  April  3.     Sec,  C.  A.  E.  Chandler,  29,  St.  Helen's  Road, 

Westcliff-on-Sea. 
April   25  to   29.— Barrhead     Amateur    Art    Club.        Entries  close 

April  11.     Sec,  J.  M'Grouther,  Glenartney,  Barrhead. 
April  27  to  May  4. — ^Malvern  Camera  Club.     Entries  close  April  17. 

Sec,  J.  B.  Nickolls,  The  Exchange,  Malvern. 
May  3  to  4.— Chelmsford  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H.  Wallis, 

Rosebank,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford. 
May  8  to   31. — Royal  Photographic   Society.     Latest  date,   carrier, 

April  24;  hand,  April  25.     Sec,  J.  Mcintosh,  36,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
May  12   to  20. — Photographic  Arts  and    Crafts.       Sec,   Arthur  C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


B*CKOii0UNDS.— Messrs.  0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  52,  BunhUl  Bow,  Lon- 
don, E.G.,  are  now  showing  at  the  above  address  a  series  of  high- 
class  backgrounds  suitable  for  the  present  season.  Visitors  will  be 
able  to  suit  their  requirements  from  an  inspection  of  the  actual 
grounds. 
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Patent  DeiDi 


Proce»t    patents — applications   and   tpecifications — ore    treated   in 

"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

Th«  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
March  6  to  11 :  — 
Apparatus. — Xo.  5,647.     Photographic  apparatus.     James  Thurston 

Sibley,  Francis  Pym  Mannock.  and  Frederick  Henry  Xixon. 
CoLOcn  CiNKM.\TOORAPHT.— Xo.   6.046.     Process  for  the  production 

of  cinematograph  pictures  in  colour.     Albert  Bannister. 
CiNEMATooK.u'Hs. — Xo.    5,897.      Cinematographs — a    radiant    light 

cooler.    Fraser  Devereux  Gordon. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 

The  dale  in  brackets  is  that  of  application  in  this  country;  or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  the  International 
Convention. 

CoLorR  TRAXSP.UIENCIK.S  AND  Pi!iNT.s.— Xo.  27,818,  1909  (November 
29,  1909),  -V.  process  for  the  production  of  coloured  photographs 
from  ordinary  silver  positives,  consisting  in: — Treatment  of  the 
positive  with  bichloride  of  copper  and  iodi^Je  of  potassium,  fol- 
lowed by  immersion  in  an  aniline  dye-bath  and  washing  with 
plain  or  acidulated  wat^r ;  fixing  the  colour  by  immersion  in  a 
3  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  solution  of  tannin,  or  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  washing  to  eliminate  excess  of 
tannin;  fixing  the  print  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  finally  washing  to  eliminate  the  fixing 
reagent. 

It  is  known  (write  the  patentees)  that  certain  bodies,  in  par- 
ticular the  metallic  salts  of  various  acids,  have  the  property  of 
precipitating  several  anihne  colours.  Such  salts  include  many  of 
the  chlorides,  bromides,  ferricyanides,  and  others.  Amongst 
these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  chlorides,  iodides,  ferricyanides, 
and  chromates  of  silver,  because  it  is  easy  to  transform  the  reduced 
silver  of  photographs  into  any  one  of  these  compounds.  The  salt 
that  has  given  the  best  results  and  which  is  especially  suitable 
is  iodide  of  silver. 

In  a  process  for  toning  silver  prints  it  has  been  heretofore 
suggested  to  transform  the  silver  of  an  ordinary  silver  image  by 
double  decomposition  with  the  corresponding  salts  in  the  presence 
of  an  oxidising  agent  into  silver  iodide,  silver  bromide,  or 
other  compounds  capable  of  being  coloured  directly,  and  then  to 
colour  them  by  immersion  in  a  suitable  dye-bath,  such  as  quinoline 
red.  Fixing  is  effected  by  thiosulphate  of  sodium  (hypo)  to 
which  tannin  may  be  added.  Alternatively  it  would  be  possible 
to  transform  the  reduced  silver  of  the  print  into  iodide  of  silver 
by  plunging  the  positive  into  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  which  results  in  a  direct  transformation. 

The  present  invention  comprises  a  complete  series  of  operations, 
and  the  use  of  various  reagents,  which  result  in  the  production  cf 
perfect  pictures. 

The  transformation  is  effected  in  stages  by  first  transforming  the 
silver  into  chloride,  bromide,  or  ferricyanide,  and  then  into  iodide, 
by  immersion  in  a  weak  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

This  double  transformation  is  extremely  important,  and  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  invention,  since  the  monochromes  obtained 
by  this  proc«ss  are  more  intense,  and  greater  clearness  and 
delicacy  is  given  to  the  image,  than  is  obtainable  by  the  direct 
transformation  process. 

In  carrying  the  invention  into  practice  the  positive,  after  being 
well  washed  with  hyposulphite,  is  plunged  into  a  solution  of,  for 
example,  bichloride  of  copper  of  about  5  per  cent,  strength.  As 
soon  as  it  is  completely  washed  and  the  silver  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver,  it  is  washed  for  some  minutes  and  immersed 
in  a  very  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  of  not  more  than 
1  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent,  strength  at  the  most.     In  this  bath  the 


colour  of  the  image,  which  was  a  browny  white,  ia  changed  to 
a  greenish  white,  and  the  positive  image  is  completely  trani- 
formed  into  iodide  of  silver. 

After  this  transformation  of  the  image,  immersion  in  a  dye 
bath  follows.  A  sufficient  small  number  of  aniline  colours  react 
well  in  the  presence  of  iodide  of  silver.  Those  which  are  pre- 
ferred in  the  present  case  are  the  red  of  rosaniline  or  fuchsine, 
the  blue  of  methylene,  or  the  blue  commonly  known  as  blue  149, 
and  ordinary  auramine,  for  trichromes.  For  two-colour  prints 
intended  for  stereoscopic  projection,  a  mixture  of  fuchsine  and 
auramine  in  predetermined  proportions  and  the  green  known 
to  commerce  by  the  name  of  brilliant  green  or  ethyl  green  are 
preferred.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  these  colouring  matters 
should  be  relatively  weak,  and  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
acetic  acid,  which  favours  imbibition  whilst  preventing  the  filling 
up  of  the  whites.  However,  the  degree  of  concentration  need  not 
be  rigorously  insisted  upon,  and  a  weak  bath,  in  course  of  time, 
produces  monochromes  as  intense  as  those  produced  by  a  concen- 
trated bath. 

The  image  of  iodide  of  silver  on  the  print,  after  being  washed 
for  some  minutes  in  order  to  eliminate  iodide  of  potassium,  is 
plunged  into  the  selected  colouring  solution.  The  time  of  im- 
bibition is  about  twelve  hours.  The  termination  of  this  operation 
can  be  noted  by  observing  when  the  coloration  is  as  intense  on 
the  back  as  on  the  face  of  the  plate  or  film.  If  the  whites  are 
tinted,  the  print  is  cleared  or  washed  out  either  in  plain  water 
or  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid. 

After  this  the  silver  salt  of  the  sensitive  film  is  dissolved  with- 
out removing  the  colour,  and  even  without  permitting  it  to  diffuse 
through  the  gelatine.  Two  methods  are  available.  According 
to  one  method  the  print  is  first  hardened  in  a  solution  of  alum  to 
prevent  melting  of  the  gelatine,  and  is  then  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  of  20  per  cent,  strength  at  least.  The 
iodide  of  potassium  commences  to  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver, 
which  is  rendered  completely  transparent  without,  however,  being 
removed.  This  renders  the  colour  pure,  but  without  allowing  it 
to  diffuse  or  come  out  of  the  gelatine,  since  it  is  retained  by  the 
iodide  of  silver,  which  becomes  invisible. 

The  second  method  is  much  more  general  and  more  perfect.  It 
is  based  on  the  two  following  operations.  The  monochrome  is 
first  plunged  in  a  bath  of  tannin  of  from  3  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  concentration,  and  left  to  rest  for  about  twelve  minutes. 
The  tannin,  which  precipitates  all  aniline  colours  without  excep- 
tion, renders  the  colour  insoluble  without  affecting  the  iodide  of 
silver ;  the  fixing  of  the  print  can  therefore  be  thereafter  accom- 
plished without  fear  of  injury. 

Two  methods  of  fixing  are  available  after  the  treatment  with 
tannin,  viz.,  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 
For  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  after  having  removed  the 
greater  part  of  the  tannin  contained  in  the  sensitive  film  by  a 
thorough  washing,  the  print  is  plunged  into  a  concentrated  or 
saturated  bath  of  hyposulphite.  The  period  for  fixing  is  about 
ten  minutes.  In  a  less  concentrated  bath  the  fixing  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  often  incomplete.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  hyposulphite  by  thorough  washing.  The  employment  of 
tannin,  besides  being  indispensable  for  fixing  the  colours,  leaves 
them  in  the  gelatine  in  a  precipitated  form,  which  gives  them 
extraordinary  solidity. 

In  order  to  fix  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  print, 
after  the  treatment  with  tannin,  is  plunged  into  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  of  about  10  per  cent,  strength.  The  iodide 
of  silver  disappears  very  rapidly.  The  monochrome  is  then 
washed  first  in  plain  water  in  order  to  eliminate  the  excess  of 
cyanide,  then  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
finally  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

Only  prints  with  "free"  tones  formed  solely  by  aniline  colours 
have  hereinabove  been  mentioned,  but  positives  in  less  intense 
colours  can  be  obtained.  In  this  case,  in  place  of  fixing  the  posi- 
tive after  imbibition  and  washing  out,  the  positive  is  passed 
through  a  bath  of  tannin,  then  washed,  and  the  iodide  of  silver 
re-developed  in  any  suitable  developing  bath.  The  print  is,  in 
this  case,  formed  by  reduced  silver,  the  tone  or  shade  of  which  is 
modified  by  the  aniline  colour. 

In  conclusion,  in  the  present  improved  process  for  transforming 
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a  silver  print  into  an  aniline  print  the  order  of  the  operations  is 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Transformation  of  the  reduced  silver  of  the  print  into  chloride 
of  silver  by  bichloride  of  copper. 

2.  Transformation  of  chloride  of  silver  into  iodide  of  silver  by 
a  feeble  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

3.  Imbibition  in  a  weak  bath  of  a  selected  aniline  colour. 

4.  Washing  the  print  in  plain  water  or  in  acidulated  water. 

5.  Fixing  the  colour  in  a  3  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  tannin,  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  of  at  least  20  per 
cent,  strength. 

6.  Elimination  of  the  excess  tannin  by  means  of  plain  water. 

7.  Elimination  of  the  silver  salt  by  means  of  concentrated 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  by  cyanide  of  potassium  of  about  10  per 
cent,  strength. 

8.  Elimination  of  the  fixing  reagent  by  a  final  washing. 
Auguste  Jean-Baptiste  Tauleigne,  PontSgny  (Yonne),  and  Elie 
Mazo,  8,  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  Paris. 

Lkns-Screens  for  Dipjuskd  Definition. — No.  21,911,  1910  (Sep- 
tember 21,  1910).  This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  sgreen 
attachment  for  photographic  cameras  intended  for  portrait  and 
landscape  photography  in  order  to  give  a  softer  effect  and  reduce 
or  dispense  with  retouching. 

The  device  consists  of  a  screen  of  light  gauzy  fabric  or  wire 
gauze  placed  in  a  protecting  sheath  or  tube,  and  fitted  adjustably 
over  the  lens,  so  that  the  light  from  the  object  has  to  pass 
through  the  screen.  The  shield  or  sheath  protects  the  screen 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  light  coming  fi-om  outside,  so  that 
the  light  thrown  upon  it  comes  mainly  from  the  actual  object. 
The  screen  causes  a  scattering  of  the  light,  which  is  found  to  give 
a  soft  effect  in  the  photograph  witliout  destroying  the  detail. 
The  device  is  adjustable  in  position,  so  that  the  distance  of  the 
screen  from  the  kns  may  be  varied  as  found  desirable,  and 
screens  of  different  fineness  may  be  employed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work.  Frederick  William  Livesey,  of  Hazelmere, 
Beechwood  Avenue,  Weybridge. 

Dcu)  Crade  Dames. 

•S.B.S.  Lid.  (Devick).— No.  330,352.  Optical  lanterns  and  cinemato- 
graph films  (being  transparencies  for  exhibition).  The  Safety 
Bioscope  Supplies  Co.,  Ltd.,  7,  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  manufacturers  and  merchants.     January  24,  1911. 

KiNEDOM.— No.  330,763.  Apparatus  included  in  Class  8  for  photo- 
graphy and  for  showing  moying  pictures  and  films  appertaining 
thereto.  The  Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  24,  Ropemaker 
Street,  Aloorfields,  London,  E.C.,  manufacturers.  February  6,  1911. 


Hnakcta* 

Extractt  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

Speed    of    Focal-Plane    Shutters. 

For   photographing   such  subjects    as    moving   motor-cars  cvcle 

racing,  foot  racing,    and    other  athletic  events  (writes  Mr  S    J 

Tayler,   in   "Photography  and  Focus"   for  March  21)    the  focal 

fn  1!:,°^.  '^T^-'  ^<'^P«"«'l'l«.  '^^  if  any  press  work  is  to  be 
attempted  it  will,  in  nearly  every  case,  be  focal-plane  work  Apart 
from  the  question  of  efficiency,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  shutter    with 

1/lOOth  of  a  ^nd  and  less.     Maaiy  photographers,  who  accept  the 

^ht^""'"!',,!  v'  "".P'^'  '^  *^  ^''^  inaccuracy  of  the  diaphragm 
shutter   still  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  the  focal-plane.     Thl  fS 

case*      These    inaccuracies   do  not   condemn    the   shutter    fnr   f>,» 
Pj^tical  utility    of  the  actual   speeds  is   soon  asSain;!'^   use' 
and  the  markings  habitually  ignored.     The  so-called  I/KWh!,     f 
second  is  about  as  illusory  L  the  1/lOOth  us^al  v  acereS  to'tV 

Mrf^'^f '"\'^  "^"^'y  "''*'-"  -  -^'  what  tt  1  speed 
of  the  focal-plane  shutter  may  be-it  is  quite  as  fast  L  the  pTate 


will  stand,  even  under  the  most  advantageous  lighting  circum- 
stances. Whether  it  is  labelled  1^,000,  l,/2,000,  or  1/800,  it  will 
probably  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  l/4<X>th. 

The     Camera    in    the    Tropics. 

A  leather-covered  metal  camera  (writes  Mr.   Lionel  de  M.  Malaii, 
in    the    "Amateur    Photographer    and    Photographic    News"     for 
March  20)  suffers  very  little  from  the  climate  if  it  is  stored,  when 
not  in  use,  where  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation — provided,  of  course, 
that  ants  and  such-like  insects  have  not  access  to  it ;  this  is  easily 
insured  by  placing  saucers  of  paraffin  or  water   under  the  legs  of 
the  table  on  which  it  rests.     On  no  account  should  the  camera  be 
shut  away  in  a  drawer,    as  it   would   soon    become  covered   with 
mildew  in  such    a  badly  ventilated  place.     Possessing  such  an  in- 
strument,  let  us  see  what  extra  precautions  have  to  be  taken  in 
using  it.     From  the  moment  that  the  roll  of  film  is  withdrawn  from 
its  tin  and  placed   in  the  camera  it  is  likely  quickly  to  deteriorate, 
due  to  the  heat  and  moisture.     For  this  reason  the  camera  should 
never  be  charged  until  the  same  day  as  the   exposures  are  to  be 
made,  or,  better  still,  until  one  comes  across  something  that  one 
wants  to  photograph.     The  tin  containing  the  film  may  be  carried, 
unopened,   in  one's  pocket  on  the  shady  side  of  one's  body,  until 
■wanted.     Development  should   take  place   as   soon    after   exposure 
as  is  practicable — this  will  best  be  donei  during  the  evening  of  the 
same   day,  as  late  as  will  allow  of  completing  all  the  process,  in- 
cluding fixing,   washing,    and  hanging  up  to  dry,    at  a  reasonable 
hour  for  retiring  to  bed.     After  sunset  the  air  in  most  tropical  places 
becomes   considerably   cooler  every   hour,  until  at   its  coolest,   just 
before  sunrise.     If  development  were  started  early  in  the  morning 
it  would  have  to  be  started   very  early  indeed,  because  the  films 
must   have  become   very  nearly  di-y  before   the  air  becomes  hot. 
Although  the  films  dry  very  littlei  during  the  night,  owing  to  the 
air  becoming  more  than  saturated  with  moisture  as  the  temperature 
falls,  yet  they  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  first  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  morning,  and  become  di-y  before  the  sun  has  riseji  to 
such  a  height  as  to  heat  the  air  more  than  wet  films  can  stand. 
In  out-of-the-way  places  clean  and   cool   water   is   scarce,  and   ice 
unobtainable  ;    surface  wells   and  rain  water  tanks  often  being   the 
only  supply— these  being  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun   all  day— the 
water  they  contain  would  be  much  too  hot  for  our  purjKise,  and  so 
a  sufficient   quantity  of   this   water  must  have   been  placed   in  the 
shade  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  allowed  to  stand. 


Deu)  Materials,  $c* 

Titles  on  Negatives.— The  Halifax  Photographic  Co.  send  us  some 
specimens  of  work  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  do  for  photo- 
graphers, viz.,  the  addition  of  titles  to  negatives.  The  wording  is  very 
neatly  put  in  in  printed  characters  at  a  price  of  9d.  per  negative  for  a 
title  of  three  words,  and  2d.  per  further  word.  It  should,  of  course, 
be  understood  that  the  negative,  after  being  treated  for  this  "  Letter- 
phot  "  title,  is  only  of  use  for  postcard  printing,  on  account  of  part 
of  the  film  being  scratched  to  make  room  for  the  title,  which  appears 
in  a  white  border. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Trade  Work  in  Colours,  Etc.— Messrs.  Wallace  Fidler  and 
Co.,  Carnarvon  Road,  Barnet,  N.,  send  us  their  latest  circular  of 
prices  for  bromide  enlargements  in  black  and  white  or  finished  in 
water-colours  or  oils.  This  firm  likewise  makes  a  specialty  of  oil 
paintings  on  canvas,  miniatures  on  ivory,  etc.,  and,  as  many  of  our 
readers  may  be  interested  to  know,  is  prepared  to  give  les.«ons  in  oil 
painting,  black  and  white,  water-colour,  pastel  and  aerograph  work. 


Ensign  Film  Competition.— Mr.  A.  Overy,  Box  205,  Barbertun, 
Transvaal,  South  Africa,  is  the  winner  of  the  "  Ensign"  Roll  Film 
Competition  for  March.  Houghtons  Limited  offer  a  three-guinea 
camera  every  month  for  the  best  negative  on  "Ensign"  film.  The 
entries  close  on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a 
competition  form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  "  Ensign"  film. 
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roeetinas  or  societies* 

MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEIK. 
Feidat,  Mabcu  21. 

Qumn'8  Park  Photogrnphio  Association.  "  Tramps  Abroad  withla  Kodak."  W.  F. 
SUt«r. 

Sunday,  Mabcr  26. 

The  United  Stereoscopic  l^ciety.    ■'  How  tbe  U.S.S.  see  Life."    A.  T.  Mole. 

Monday,  Kakch  27. 

Sonthampton  Camera  Club.    Lantern  Slide  Conii)etitions. 

Soarborougb  and    District  Photographic    Society.     "  Astray    with    a    Camera." 

J.  H.  Kowntree. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.     Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Kidderminster   and   District    Photographic    Society.     Annual  Competition. 
Leek  Photographic  Society.    Members'  Excursion  Slides. 
CleTeland  Camera  Club.    Composition  in  Landscape. 
Sbettleston  and  District  Camera  Club.     "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."    W.  F. 

Slater. 

TUESDAT,  Mabch  28. 

Boyal  Photographic  Society.  "  Surface  Brightness,  its  itieasnrement  and  it" 
Application  to  Photography."     J.  S.  Dow  and  V.  H.  Mackiuuey. 

Halifax  Camera  Club.   "  Autotype  Carbon"  (Autotype  Co.).    W.  Wadsworth. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  "  Jenolan  Caves  of  New  South  Wales."  G.  T. 
Oale. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  "  Altera  Boma  !  Eburacum  "  (York  of  Long  Ago). 
T.W.Thornton. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Lantern  Slide  Testing  and  Exhi- 
bition of  Home-made  Apparatus  by  F.  Bodgers. 

St.  Helens  Camera  Club.    Annual  Meeting. 

Leitb  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak." 
W.  F.  Slater. 

WSDHESDAT,    MARCH    29. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.    "The  New  Thames  Screen-plate." 

South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.    "  In  the  Steps  of  the  Sassenach."     J. 

Nixon. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    Trial  of  Lantern  Slides  before  the  Exhibition. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
Partick  Camera  Ciub.    Monthly  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.    Members'  Night. 
Balham  Camera  Club.     "The  Value  of  Club  Excursions"  (Discussion). 
Chorley  Photographic  .Society.     "Noctona  Gaslight  Printing."    A.Webb. 
West  Calder  Camera  Club.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."     W.  F.  Slater. 

Thuksdat,  Mabcb  30. 

Batley  and  District  Photographic  Society.  Members'  Print  and  Slide  Com- 
petition. 

Bodley,  Parsley,  Calrerley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    "Field  Work." 

Liyerpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  "  Some  Thoughts  on  our  English 
Cathedrals."    William  A.  Clark. 

Camera  Club.  "  luu  English  Wild  Flowers,  with  Autochromes."  H.  Esseahigh 
Corke. 

Oldham  Photographic  Society.    Monthly  Meeting  and  Members'  Slides. 

Haudsworth  Photographic  Society.     "  A  Olimpse  of  Starland."    Frederick  Smith. 

Loudon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  "Some  Curiosities  and  a 
Few  Contra.st3."    S.  J.  Beckett. 

Heaton  and  District  Camera  Club.  "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."  W.  P. 
Skter. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  March  21,  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hill  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "  Open-air  Statues  in 
London,"  which  he  divided  into  the  following  classes  :  Royal, 
statesmen,  public  benefactors,  Army  men,  and  art  and  drama.  The 
lecturer  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  very  thorough  and  systematic 
manner,  illu.strating  his  remarks  with  a  large  number  of  lantern 
slides.  A  brief  discussion  followed,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hill. 


Manchesteb  Amateue  PHOTooK.tPHic  SociETT.— On  Tuesday  last, 
March  14,  Mr.  Treve  Dawson  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on 
photography  in  natural  colours  by  the  Thames  colour  plat«s.  The 
lecturer  first  explained  how  the  colour  screens  were  constructed, 
and  then  showed  how,  if  a  panchromatic  plate  be  exposed  on  a 
coloured  object,  behind  one  of  these  screens,  a  negative  is  produced 
which  in  appearance  resembles  an  ordinary  photographic  nega- 
tive; from  this  a  positive  is  made  in  the  usual  way,  then  this  is 
bound  up  in  careful  register  with  a  colour  screen,  and  the  resultant 
picture  shows  the  object  photographed  in  its  natural  colours.  The 
great  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  was  that  from  the  first 
negative  any  number  of  subsequent  jwsitive.s  could  be  made,  bound 
up  with  screens  and  duplicate  colour  photographs  obUined.  A  large 
number  of  excellent  lantern  slides  were  exhibited  showing  the 
.idaptability  of  the  "  Thames  "  plate  to  portrait,  landscape,  and  flower 
study,  and  the  lecturer  received  the  very  hearty  thanks  of  the 
audience  for  his  instructive  and  valuable  demonstration. 


Commercial  §  Cegal  Intellidence* 


Canvassino  Frauds  in  thb  Black  CouNTRr. — William  Evans 
(34),  otherwise  Keir,  described  as  a  canvasser,  of  no  fixed  abode, 
was  charged  at  Walsall,  last  week,  with  obtaining  small  sums  of 
money  by  false  pretences.  Chief  Constable  Thomson  stated  that 
he  only  proposed  to  proceed  with  three  charges,  but  in  Walsall 
alone  there  were  several  dozen  cases  against  prisoner,  while  in  the 
Black  Country  there  were  probably  hundreds  of  cases.  Prisoner  had 
professed  to  be  canvassing  for  orders  on  behalf  of  a  firm  of  photo- 
graphers at  Dudley,  and  at  Smethwick,  West  Bromwich,  Wedne?- 
bury,  and  other  towns  all  round  the  district  he  had  obtained  photo- 
graphs from  poor  people  who  gave  him  orders  for  enlargements, 
and  paid  deposits  of  amounts  varying  from  3d.  to  Is.  The  orders 
were  never  executed,  and  prisoner  had  simply  been  subsisting  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  frauds.  Pointing  to  a  pile  of  apparently  some  hun- 
dreds of  photographs  which  were  produced  in  court,  Mr.  Thomson 
added  that  these  were  found  at  prisoner's  lodgings,  and  they  would 
be  returned  to  the  owners  in  all  cases  where  they  were  claimed.  The 
police  in  other  towns  were  willing  to  leave  prisoner  to  be  dealt  with 
on  the  Walsall  charges. 

Sentence  of  six  months'  hard  labour  was  passed. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  "  Birmingham  Daily  Mail  "  comments 
upon  the  above  Ciise   in  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"  For  a  particularly  despicable  offence  a  canvasser  was  yesterday 
sentenced  to  six  months'  hard  labour  by  the  Walsall  magistrates. 
He  had  solicited  orders  for  photograph  enlargements  from  hundreds 
of  poor  people  in  that  town,  and,  of  course,  these  simple,  credulous 
folk  lost  the  photographs  which  they  handed  to  him,  and  the  accom- 
panying deposits.  As  a  rule  the  law  is  too  lenient  with  mean 
offenders  of  this  kind ;  more  exemplary  punishment  would  prove  a 
deterrent  in  cases  other  than  this  where  petty  frauds  are  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  persons  who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making 
ends  meet  under  ordinary  circumstances." 

Photographers  .should  note  that  the  Press  are  now  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  canvassing  "  business,"  and 
only  require  their  attention  directed  to  it  to  warn  their  readers 
against  the  representations  of  rogues  whose  operations  injure  photo- 
graphers and  the  pnbUc  alike. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 
ANr-ToNE. — Capital,  £4,000,  in  £1  shares.  Manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  photographic,  chemical,  and  physical  apparatus,  optical 
instruments,  etc.  'To  acquire  from  R.  P.  Gregson  the  benefit  of  a 
process  discovered  by  him  relating  to  an  application  for  use  in 
photography.     Private. 


Deius  and  Dotes* 


SotrrHE.VD-oN-SEA  Photographic  Society. — ^The  ninth  annual  ex- 
hibition will  be  held  in  the  Technical  Institute,  Southend,  from 
April  17  to  21.  There  will  be  four  open  classes,  in  each  of  which 
two  bronze  plaques  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  for  award,  together  with  a  special  silver  plaque  for 
the  best  picture  in  this  section.  Exhibitors  at  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society's  exhibition  can  have  their  pictures  sent  to 
Southend,  carriage  free,  if  desired.  Entries  close  April  3,  by  which 
date  forms,  correctly  filled  in  and  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
fees,  must  reach  the  joint  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  S.  Wenman,  50,  Baxter 
Avenue,  Southend -on-Sea. 

The  Fe-stival  of  Empire.— An  important  section  of  the  All-British 
Arts  and  Industries  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
connection  with  the  Festival  of  Empire,  will  be  that  devoted  to 
photography.  The  chief  interest  in  this  department  will  be  found  in 
the  competition  for  a  silver  cup  or  plaque  to  be  awarded  for  the 
best  collection  of  pictures  sent  in  by  a  British  society,  and  another 
for  the  best  collection  sent  by  a  Colonial  or  Indian  society.  It  is 
intended  that  the  display  should  form  a  huge  and  delightful  album 
of  Empire.    Already  nearly  fifty  clubs  have  entered,  and  it  is  ex- 
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peeted  that  some  3,000  photographic  views  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
will  be  shown. 

The  PHOTO-ENLAHOEaiENT  Swindle. — A  reader  of  "  Mrs.  Bull 
writes  to  that  paper  a  warning  against  the  photograph  enlargement 
swindlers,  whose  methods  have  been  so  often  exposed,  and  she  tells 
how  one  oi  the  sharks  was  treated  in  Wellington.  ITie  usual 
"lady  "  calls  for  the  photograph  to  be  enlarged  free  of  cost,  and  a 
week  later  a  man  comes  with  her  and  asks  4s.  6d.  to  9s.  or  £1  Is. 
for  the  frame.  At  Wellington  the  swindler  had  a  warm  time.  The  men 
and  women  demanded  the  original  photographs  back,  and  held  the 
swindler  and  his  horse  until  he  threw  from  his  bag  a  pile  of  photo- 
graphs.    They  then  hooted  him  out  of  the  town. 

Self-Ignitino  FL.tSHLiGHT  PowDER.— "  G.  A.  G..,"  Writing  in 
"  Work,"  says :  "  Several  methods  of  firing  flashlight  powders, 
electrically  and  otherwise,  have  been  tried  more  or  less  successfully. 
The  following  method  has  been  used  by  the  writer  for  several  years 
and  has  never  once  failed.  Obtain  some  permanganate  of  potash  in 
crystals,  and  after  putting  the  magnesium  powder  in  a  tin  lid  or 
other  receptacle,  place  in  the  centre  of  the  powder  a  few  of  the 
crystals.  Now  on  the  top  of  these  crystals  drop  one  or  two  drops  of 
glycerine.  In  a  few  seconds  the  chemical  action  of  the  glycerine  on 
the  potash  will  make  the  latter  take  fire,  thus  igniting  the  powder. 
The  time  of  firing  can  be  varied  several  seconds  by  making  the 
crystals  either  coarse  or  fine.  A  few  experiments  will  soon  show  how 
to  mix  for  getting  different  results.  This  method  is  very  useful  when 
the  operator  desires  to  be  included  in  a  group." 

Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.'s  New  WEST-EiJD  Exhibition 
Room. — An  admirably  equipped  exhibition  room  has  just  been 
opened  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.  in  the  heart  of 
the  doctors'  quarter.  Situated  at  54,  Wigmore  Street,  W.,  the 
exhibition  room  is  intended  to  afford  physicians  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  medical  equipments  and  pharmaceutical 
products  of  the  firm.  The  whole  scheme  has  been  carried  out  with 
characteristic  thoroughness.  Dust-proof,  all-glass  showcases  and 
the  exclusive  use  of  white  in  the  decorations  convey  the  impression 
of  order,  purity,  and  spotless  cleanliness.  Although  the  room  is 
primarily  intended  for  medical  customers  of  the  firm,  readers  of  a 
photographic  journal  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  case  has 
been  specially  set  aside  with  the  object  of  demonstrating  the  uses 
to  which  "  Tabloid  "  photographic  chemicals  may  be  put  in  medical 
record  and  X-ray  work. 

The  Bulletins  of  the  Cracow  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1910  (writes 
"  Nature  ")  contain  three  important  pajjers  by  Professor  L.  Bruner 
and  his  colleagues  on  photo-chemistry.  The  first  action  studied  was 
that  of  light  in  promoting  the  conversion  of  maleic  into  fumaric  acid 
in  presence  of  bromine.  In  the  absence  of  light,  the  bromine  merely 
combines  with  the  two  acids  to  form  dibromosuccinnic  acids,  the 
action  proceeding  fifteen  times  more  quickly  with  maleic  than  with 
the  more  stable  fumaric  acid.  In  presence  of  light,  perhaps  because 
the  bromination  may  become  reversible,  the  main  action  is  to  cause 
the  maleic  to  change  into  fumaric  acid.  This  change,  which  is  not 
effected  in  presence  of  chlorine  or  iodine  or  of  the  compounds  ICI 
arid  ICI.  was  traced  by  measurements  of  conductivity  and  of 
solubility.  The  amount  of  fumaric  acid  finally  produced  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  light,  but  if  this  is  fixed  there  is  a  definite  ratio 
between  the  fumaric  acid  produced  and  the  bromine  used ;  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  bromine,  the  maleic  acid  can  be  changed 
completely  into  fumaric  acid.  These,  observations  reveal  a  striking 
contrast  with  catalytic  actions  in  which  light  is  not  concerned  since 
the  concentration  of  the  catalyst  is  then  without  influence  on  the 
final  equilibrium  between  isomers.  Other  characteristics  of  photo- 
chemical action  were  shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  bromination 
of  toluene  under  the  influence  of  light.  This  action  is  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  "which  appears  to  give  rise  to 
oxidised  bromine-compounds  which  carry  on  the  action  after  the 
light  has  been  removed ;  bromination  in  the  side  chain  can,  indeed, 
be  effected  almost  violently  in  the  dark  if  the  material  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  slightly  oisonised  oxygen,  which  thus  acts  as  a  most 
efiBcient  "  carrier  "  of  bromine  to  the  side  chain.  When  these  dis- 
turbing effects  were  got  rid  of  by  exclusion  of  oxygen  and  the 
addition  of  a  little  iodine,  the  velocity  of  bromination  was  found 
to  be  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  bromine,  i.e.,  equal 


quantities  of  bromine  were  used  in  equal  times  throughout  the  action. 
The  action  of  various  wave-lengths  of  light  was  deternuned  with  the 
help  of  a  mercury  lamp  and  light-filters,  but  all  wave-lengths  ab- 
sorbed by  the  bromine  appeared  to  take  part  equally  in  the  photo- 
chemical action. 

In  the  Cause  of  Chabity.— What  is  described  as  "A  Salon  of 
Fragrance  and  Fair  Women  "  is  to  be  held  at  Harrcd's  Stores  from 
Monday  next,  March  27,  to  Saturday,  April  1.  There  the  donation 
of  £500  worth  of  Luce's  perfumes  is  to  be  sold  by  a  committee  of 
ladies  of  the  stage,  headed  by  Miss  Gertrude  IU>bins  (Mrs.  Charles  E. 
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Miss  Gertrude  Robins. 

Dawson).  The  proceeds  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital as  a  contribution  to  the  Prince  Francis  of  Teck  Memorial  Fund, 
to  which  the  late  Prince's  brother,  H.S.H.  Prince  Alexander  of 
Teck,  has  lent  his  support  as  part  of  his  labours  in  carrying  on  his 
brother's  beneficent  work  for  the  iliddlesex  Hospital.  A  score  or 
more  of  stage  favourites  will  sell  the  perfumes  at  the  stand  at 
retail  prices. 


Corresponaence* 


*•"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*•*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

JUDGING  AT  THE   "NORTHERN." 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  critic  obscures  my  point ;  I  did  not  only  say 
pictures  were  selected  because  they  were  "liked,"  but  also  because 
"  they  were  good."  The  question  of  personal  liking  does  not  always 
rule ;  but  selection  is,  with  me  (and  should  always  be,  I  think),  made 
because  in  my  "  personal  judgment  "  it  is  worthy  of  public  exhibi- 
tion, good  enough  in  intention,  aim,  and  achievement  to  merit  such 
publicity;  and  the  "personal  judgment"  makes  the  standard. 

As  your  critic  is  perforce  anonymous,  I  cannot,  of  course,  "  place  " 
him  or  know  his  value  as  a  judge ;  but,  being  thus  necessarily 
anonymous,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  piece  of  bad  taste  to  thus  appraise 
himself  so  highly  :  his  standard  is  in  this  matter  known  only  to 
himself.  His  bad  taste  is  further  exhibited  in  his  saying  that  when 
judging  he  has  been  "  glutted  with  the  sort  of  things  Mr.  Evans 
would    think    alone   worthy "  ;    for    that    can    only    imply    that   my 
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standing  and  experience  as  a  critic  is  low  and  worthlegg,  for  it  is 
not  common  at  photographic  exhibitions  for  judges  to  be  "glutted  " 
•with  g'wd  work. 

"Expediency" — your  critic  has  rightly  expressed  it;  it  is  the 
bane  and  degradation  of  all  exhibitions,  and  we  can  look  for  no  real 
progress  until  the  sham  of  it  is  realised. 

"Fair  Play"  thinks  "the  judges  ought  to  do  their  duty  and 
select  pictures  for  the  whole  exhibition."  Why.  certainly!  and 
that  is  just  what  we  did ;  selected  the  pictures  we  thought  ought 
to  make  the  exhibition  :  and  when  the  committee  remonstrated  at 
the  smallness  of  the  number  selected,  thought  the  only  way  out 
was  the  reply.  "  We  cannot  lower  our  standard  of  what  ought  to  be 
exhibited,  and  if  you  want  any  others  hung  you  must  choose  them 
yourselves,  on  the  condition  that  they  are  plainly  differentiated  from 
those  of  our  choice,  as  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  presence  on 
the  walls  of  any  others." 

How  far  from  doing  one's  duty  to  the  best  of  one's  means  is 
that?  The  obvious  reply  is  that  the  quarrel  is  with  our  means, 
our  standard  ;  and  it  is  better  to  be  blamed  for  keeping  that  too 
high  than  t'other  way  round.     Vale.' — Yours  faithfully. 

Fkederick  H.  Evans. 

32,  Rosemont  Read,  Acton,  W.,  March  17,  1911. 


In  response  to  the  above  letter  the  writer  of  the  review  of  the 
"  Northern  ■'  writes  as  follows:  — 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  do  net  wifh  to  add  anything  more  to  this  discus- 
sion beyond  the  remark  that  ilr.  Evans  has  put  an  uncharitable 
construction  upon  the  remark  of  mine  which  he  quotes,  and  that 
he  has  done  so  whilst  taking  advantage  oi  my  anonymity,  which 
was  itself  quite  in  order,  since  the  review  I  wrote  was  unsigned. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  personal  and  direct  communications 
are  less  acrid. — Yours,  etc., 

The  Ceitic. 


HOLDING    FILM    NEGATIVES    IN    ENLARGERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  making  public  my  method  cf 
inserting  film  negatives  into  the  carrier  of  my  enlarging  apparatus 
for  the  benefit  of  your  worthy  correspondent  "  B.  K."  and  any 
others  who  are  in  similar  difficulties. 

Directly  I  found  myself  called  upon  to  produce  enlargements  from 
films  and  plates  of  all  sizes  I  set  about  making  thick  cardboard  (thin 
wood  would  do)  carriers  to  go  inside  the  carrier  proper,  each  with 
an  aperture  to  take  one  size  only. 

On  one  side  were  turn-buttons,  and  on  the  other  thin  pieces  of 
metal  (cut  from  a  mustard  tin)  to  hold  the  glass  in  position.  In 
fact,  they  are  cardboard  facsimiles  of  the  wooden  "  double  carriers  " 
sold  for  use  in  dark-slides.  The  carrier  is  thick  enough  to  accommo- 
date two  pieces  of  glass,  with  the  film  sandwiched  between  so  that 
they  come  flush  with  the  surrounding  cardboard  on  which  the 
buttons  and  metal  are  fixed. 

By  using  the  best  quality  glass  (that  cut  from  obsolete  negatives) 
there  is  no  fear  of  scratches  or  air  bubbles,  and  also  no  need  to 
remove  the  front  glass  when  enlarging  from  a  plate,  which  would 
otherwise  necessitate  packing  to  prevent  movement. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage  lies  in  having  a  carrier  for  each 
size  likely  to  be  met  with. — Yours  very  truly, 

P.  Frkdk.  Visick. 

50.  Stanbury  Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  March  17,  1911. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    SHOP  WINDOWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Jly  experience  is  that  no  two  windows  are  alike 
as  to  reflections.  The  course  I  adopt  is  to  photograph  the  window 
when  the  sun  has  ju.«t.  left  it,  leaving  the  opposite  side  in  shadow. 

I  ■usually  use  a  large  plate,  get  my  original  print  on  a  semi-matt 
bromide  paper,  work  out  all  reflections  that  may  be  there,  and  copy 
to  size  required.  At  times  I  have  had  the  sun  blind  put  out.  This, 
of   course,  lengthens  exposure,  but  often  kills  all  reflections.     The    I 


print  I  enclose  was  taken  on  12  x  10  plate  and  worked  up  as  stated 
and  reduced  to  sizes  required. — Yours  faithfully,  8.  Yl». 

Dorking, 

March  16. 


IRIDESCENT  MARKINGS  WITH  SILICATE  SUBSTRATUM. 

To  the  Editors. 

G<ntlemen, — The  free  caustic  soda  in  silicate  will  uodonbtedly 
affect  the  surface  of  gla-'S  by  prolonged  contact  and  dampness ;  bai. 
to  obtain  speedily  that  slight  degradation  of  the  polished  surfb::e 
of  a  lens  that  i'eems  to  be  a  scientific  want  of  the  present  day,  I 
beg  to  suggest  the  following  procedure. 

In  the  side  of  a  tank  of  cold  water  fix  the  lens  in  a  cell,  so  that 
it  should  be  in  contact  with  the  water.  Then  arrange  a  jet  of 
steam  upon  it.  so  that  constant  condensation  takes  place;  after  a 
time,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  glass,  the  removal  of 
the  soda  will  leave  a  layer  of  silica  and  the  iridescent  effect  desired. 
This  action  is  constantly  taking  place  on  glass  under  the  action 
of  rain.  I  have  some  sheets  of  glass,  removed  from  an  old  studio. 
that  are  spoiled  for  framing  purposes.  Of  course,  this  result  would 
only  come  from  a  prolonged  exposure  in  the  case  of  common  sheet 
glass,  owing  to  the  liberal  use  of  lime  by  the  makers ;  but  in  the 
old  patent  plate  days  it  was  disgu-stingly  rapid  in  its  appearance, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  skin  in  polishing.  And  collodion 
would  not  willingly  remain  on  such  a  surface.  That  was  why  old 
wet  plate  workers  hailed  with  such  rapture  the  discovery  of  "  Twin- 
cure,"  the  magic  preventive  of  .splitting  films  and  foggy  patches 
We  paid  a  good  stiff  price  for  it,  too,  at  first,  until  we  found  tha*. 
it  consisted  of  the  white  of  one  egg,  dissolved  in  80oz.  of  water 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  shaking !  Some  of  us 
would  have  been  willing  to  apply  the  shaking  (rough  and  rapid) 
to  the  inventor ;  but  photographers  always  have  been  a  credulous, 
unbusinesslike  clan! — Yours,   etc.,  J.   D.   Coofeb. 

133,  Brighton  Road,  Surbiton-on-Thames. 
March  15,  1911. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  AKTHRACITE  STOVES  FOB  STUDIO 

HEATING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  your  article  on  studio  heating 
in  last  week's  "  B.J.,"  I  can  thoroughly  endorse  all  that  was  said 
in  favour  of  anthracite  stoves  for  that  purpose.  I  have  had  an 
"  Esse"  stove  in  my  studio  for  over  four  months,  and  it  has  given 
every  satisfaction.  One  important  point  in  favour  of  the  anthracite 
stove  is  that  it  will  burn  continuously  for  fifteen  hours  without  re- 
filling or  attention. 

If  filled  at  night,  the  indicator  put  to  "  slow,"  it  will  continue  to 
burn  slowly,  and  the  studio  will  be  genial  and  warm  when  you 
enter  in  the  morning. 

With  my  old  stove — a  large  slow  combustion,  which  fiUed  the  place 
with  clouds  of  dust — it  was  always  midday  before  the  place  was 
comfortable.  The  anthracite  stove  is  hermetically  sealed,  so  the 
dust  nuisance  is  avoided.  Economy  is  another  point  in  its  favour. 
A  hundredweight  of  anthracite  fuel  costs  me  Is.  4d.  and  serves  for 
about  eight  days,  so  I  reckon  that  2d.  gives  me  twenty-four  hours' 
good  heat.— I  am,  yours  faithfully,  J.  SttLABs  Richmond. 

Waverley  Studio,  Bank  Street,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


THE    CARD-INDEX  FOR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  read  "  The  Card-Index  for  Photographers  "  with 
much  interest,  and  should  Uko  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 
subject.  Half  the  advantages  offered  by  the  card-index  system  are 
lost  if  makeshift  devices  are  employed  in  the  working.  Any 
photographer  who  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  the  few  shillings  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  proper  outfit,  might  as  well  stick  to  the  old 
methods.  He  is  not  doing  enough  business  to  need  a  card-index 
sy.<tem. 

Nests  of  four  drawers  (each  drawer  holding  1,000  cards)  con  be 
obtained  for  about  30s.  These  drawers  will  be  made  to  travel 
sweetly  in  their  compartments,  and  to  take  the  cards  without  too 
much  "  play  "  on  either  side.    They  will  be  fitted  with  a  movable 
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block  which  can  be  clamped  at  any  part  of  the  drawer,  and  against 
which  th«  cards  will  lean  at  a  convenient  angle  for  reading.  They 
will  also  contain  a  locking  rod,  which  will  prevent  the  cards  falling 
out  should  the  drawer  be  upset.  Anyone  who  has  had  to  pick  up 
a  thousand  cards  and  replace  in  proper  order  will  at  once  grasp 
the  merit  of  this  last  device. 

It  is  waste  of  time  to  rule  the  cards  at  home.  They  can  be 
bought  of  the  right  substance  (an  important  point),  printed,  ruled, 
and  holed,  at  4s.  ed.  a  thousand.  Not  holed,  6d.  a  thousand  less. 
In  filling  up  the  card  the  customer's  name  should  not  be  written 
"Jones,  Mr.  Harry,"  but  "Mr.  Harry  Jones."  The  general  idea 
is  that  when  filled  in  in  the  former  manner,  the  card  is  more  quickly 
found  in  the  drawer.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  find  the 
card  with  the  name  written  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  less  con- 
fusing when  the  name  has  to  be  read  off  by  some  person  other  than 
the  writer.  Used  as  described  by  Mr.  D.  Berlin  in  last  week's 
"B.  J.,"  the  card-index  system  of  keeping  track  of  negatives, 
orders,  and  customers  will  be  found  much  superior  to  any  other 
method. — Yours  truly, 

Owen  Ellison. 

483,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
March  18,  1911. 


COLOURED  PORTRAITS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Apropos  your  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  your 
issue  of  the  17th  inst.,  not  only  is  attention  being  paid  to  high- 
class  colour  work  at  the  present  time,  but  to  low-class  colour  work 
as  well.  If  the  latter  is  allowed  to  continue — and  I  really  cannot 
see  how  one  can  prevent  it — such  work  will  kill  the  higher  class 
work,  as  sure  as  postcards  have  killed  the  ordinary  view  and  cabinet 
trade.  In  South  London  to-day  there  are  several  firms  supplying 
hand-coloured  postcard  portraits  at  four  for  sixx)ence.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  work  is  bad — one  rather  wishes  it  were,  as  the 
public  might  not  then  patronise  such  firm.';.  Such  work  cannot  be 
permanent,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  aniline  dyes  used'  for 
colouring  are  permanent,  and  I  have  been  careful  to  note  that 
the  specimens  in  one  window  at  least  are  changed  every  few  days. 
Even  when  produced  in  large  quantities  one  fails  to  see  where  there 
is~much  profit  to  be  had  out  of  four  specially  taken  and  coloured 
postcard  portraits  for  sixpence.  Unle.'is  clever  colourists  are  em- 
ployed for  good  work  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  price,  the  result  is  almost 
sure  to  look  cheap  and  nasty ;  and  it  will  be  considered  so,  even 
if  it  is  not.  should  the  cheap  coloured  postcards  secure  a  footing. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  photographer  would  do  well  to  break 
away  from  the  coloured  portrait  of  the  orthodox  type,  if  only  for 
a  time,  and  produce  something  of  a  distinct  character,  say,  crysto- 
leums.  There  may  be  some  professional  photographers  who  have 
tried  crystoleum  work  commercially,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any ; 
the  process  at  present  appears  to  be  worked  only  by  amateurs.  I 
have  made  and  sold  a  few  privately  at  good  prices,  and  should 
produce  more  had  I  to  depend  upon  photography  entirely  for  a 
living.  A  clever  amateur  photographer  of  the  name  of  Lawrence, 
who  practised  the  art  at  Greenwich  in  the  year  1857,  invented  a 
system  of  producing  partially  coloured  wet-plate  positives,  which 
he  christened    "Relievios."       He  obtained   two  guineas  each   for 

them,  and  was  able  to  produce  only  a  ' —  '^efore  his  death. 

I  am  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  example,  and  I  value  it  too 
highly  to  take  it  to  jiieces  in  order  to  thoroughly  examine  it; 
but  from  his  note-books,  which  recently  came  into  my  possession,  I 
can  sec  how  they  were  made.  A  wet-plate  positive  was  taken 
upon  glass  in  the  usual  way,  the  background  was  scraped  away, 
leaving  the  figure  on  a  background  of  plain  glass ;  the  back  of  the 
figure  was  then  blacked,  and  the  whole  backed  up  with  a  hand- 
coloured  background  in  oils  or  water-colours  upon  card— not  a 
gaudy  affair,  but  a  work  of  art.  The  result  is  that  the  figure  appears 
to  stand  out  from  the  background,  there  being,  of  course  a  thick- 
ness of  glass  between  the  photographic  image  and  the  coloured 
background.  The  image  on  the  glass  was  also  tinted,  and  the  result 
I  have— it  measures  4  in.  by  3  in.— is  more  beautiful  than  one 
may  possibly  imagine.  The  wet  process  nowadays  is  not  worked 
by  the  average  professional,  but  I  do  not  see  why  "  relievios " 
should  not  be  made  by  treating  a  suitably  thin  transparency, 
backed  up  with  white  paper,  in  practically  the  same  way.     I  give 


the  hint  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  regret  that  I  cannot  show  all 
my  readers  one  of  Lawrence's  originals.  There  is,  I  feel  sure, 
money  to  be  made  by  producing  such,  or  similar,  coloured  por- 
traits.— I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

Bll-e  Label. 


A  CONFERENCE  OF  ADVERTISING  MEN. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  Incorporated  Society  of  Advertisement  Consul- 
tants contemplates  organising  a  Conference  of  Advertising  Men  to 
be  held  in  London  about  May.  A  hall  would  be  taken  of  a  size 
in  proportion  to  the  attendance,  and  leading  advertising  men  in 
London  invited  to  address  the  conference;  and  probably  subsidiary 
meetings  would  be  held  during  the  day,  winding  up  with  a  dinner  for 
such  advertising  men  as  cared  to  attend  it. 

The  particular  object  of  our  Society  in  organising  this  affair  is 
to  interest  the  large  number  of  advertising  men  who  work  in  the 
provinces.  It  is  felt  that  the  social  side  of  advertising  unduly  con- 
centrates itself  on  London.  Men  engaged  in  London  on  advertising 
work  have  an  opiK)rtunity  to  meet  each  other  in  various  ways,  and 
will  shortly  have  a  club  house ;  but  the  advertising  men  of  the 
great  provincial  centres  neither  meet  each  other  nor  get  in  contact 
with  their  London  colleagues. 

A  great  deal  of  highly  meritorious  work  is  being  done  by  adver- 
tising men  outside  London,  and  it  is  desired  at  the  present  time 
to  elicit  an  expression  from  them  as  to  a  gathering  such  as  I  have 
described.  Our  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Russell,  has  promised  to 
address  the  meeting,  and  also  to  interest  himself  in  procuring  the 
presence  of  well-known  and  influential  men  in  the  advertising  field. 
Perhaps  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  publish  this  letter  in  your 
paper,  the  attention  thus  attracted  might  elicit  a  sufficient  body  of 
opinion  to  bring  forth  a  practical  suggestion. 

Our  idea  is  to  welcome  advertising  men  of  all  descriptions — whole- 
sale and  retail  advertisers  from  London  and  the  provinces  and  their 
advertisement  managers,  the  advertisement  managers  of  London  and 
provincial  newspapers,  and  the  advertisement  managers  of  trade 
publications. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  correspondence  addressed  to  me 
here. — Yours  obediently,  Geo.   V.   Brlscoe,    Hon.   Sec. 

The  Incorporated  Society  of  Advertisement  Consultants, 
38.  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
March  16,  1911. 


Hnstuers  to  Corre$ponaetit$. 


'•*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  PHOTOGRArHY,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to  this  ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*•*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,   W.C. 

*••  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henrt 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  \s.  Id.  each  jlhotograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

J.  P.  RcGG.— See  reply  to  C.  H.  Merritt. 

F.  AND  G.— We  are  sorry,  but  we  do  not  know  the  individual. 

F.  HoLLOWAY. — Many  thanks  for  the  cutting.  You  will  notice  that 

we  had  already  received  a  import. 
E.   J.   Amoore. — ITie  article  in  question  ap'peared   in  our   issue  of 

November  5,  1909.     The  number  may  be  obtained  from  our  pub 

lishers,  price  2id.,  post  free. 
Book  on  Calculus.— WUl  you  please  insert  in  the  "  B.J."  the  nami 
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o(  publishers   and   price  of  book   entitled  "^The   Ciilnuliis  Made 
Easy,"  as  mentioned  in  the  •' B.J. ,"  -March  17.?— H.  Hunt. 
See  answer  to'Iaewr. 
tA.   L.   Chanch,    Habry   Shaw,   Old  Subscwber,  and   others.— In 

our  next. 
;Book   on   C.\LcrLr.s. — Please  answer  me,   if  possible   in   your  next 
publication,  who  are  the  publishers  of  "  The  Calculus  Made  Kasy," 
and  the  price  of  it? — Lkser. 
The  publishers  are  Macmillan;  the  price,  2s. 

.A.  M. — 1.  We  think  you  must  be  using  an  incorrectly  adjusted  light- 
filt«r.  2.  Xot  sufficient  to  account  for  your  failure.  3.  Yes, 
within  the  limits  of  the  process.  The  results  axe  reasonably  good — 
not  equal  to  the  results  with  the  process  you  name,  but  etill 
fairly  satisfactory. 

'  Process  Pbint. — T  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  could  kindly 
tell  me  how  the  enclosed  print  is  made.  Is  it  entirely  printed 
from   half-tone   block  ? — Williamson. 

It  is  simply  a  half-tone  block  of  fine  ruling. 

■  PROTAMOL.^In  your  issue  of  January  20,  1911,  page  44,  of  "B.J.," 
you  refer  to  "  Protamol "  mountant,  and  I  have  been  attempting 
to  obtain  some,  but  failed.  Will  you  kindly  be  good  enough  to 
favour  me  with  the  name  of  the  English  agents? — T.  A.  S. 

We  can  only  refer  you  to  the  firm  mentioned  in  the  article — 
namely,  Messrs.  R.  Lechner,  Graben  30  and  51,  Vienna. 
Developer. — I  have  seen  a  formula  for  giving  extra  intensity  by  the 
addition  of  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  developer, 
but  in  one  place  the  one  is  given  and  in  another  the  other.  Can 
you  tell  me  which  is  right? — J.  Wright. 

We  think  the  ferro-cyanide  is  meant,  but,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  it  is  not  of  perceptible  advantage  in  the  developer. 

'CoLOXiAi,  Number. — I  note  you  are  reserving  a  special  section  for 
"Situations  wanted  abroad"  for  the  use  of  assistants.  To  dispel 
any  doubts,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  intending 
advertisers  if  they  may  use  the  "  B.J."  ofiice  for  any  replies,  under 
the  same  conditions  which  apply  to  the  usual  weekly  edition  of 
your  most  valuable  publication? — Assistant. 

Certainly,  the  usual  arrangements  will  remain  in  force. 

Paint  for  Studio. — Will  you  please  infoi-m  me  where  to  obtain 
orange  green  paint  for  painting  interior  of  studio? — M.  C.  Chester- 
field. 

We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  an  orange  green  paint.  In 
any  case  we  should  advise  you  to  select  a  grey  or  light  blue  colour 
for  the  walls.  Ask  at  your  local  oil-shop  for  a  washable  paint  in 
one  or  other  of  these  colours. 

Hypo-alum  Bath. — Enclosed  are  specimens  of  toned  bromides  by 
the  hypo  boiling  process,  but  we  cannot  get  a  good  colour.  Can 
you  give  us  any  help  as  to  same  ?— Boilixg  Process. 

It  looks  as  if  your  bath  is  too  fresh  and  not  sufficiently 
seasoned,  or  perhaps  you  are  not  printing  Seeply  enough.  Add 
a  little  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bath,  about  half  a 
dram  of  one-in-twenty  solution  to  a  quart  of  the  bath.  The 
prints  must  be  well  exposed  and  fully  developed. 

True-to-Scale  Process.— Some  few  months  ago  there  was  an  article 
in  the  "  B..I."  on  the  method  of  preparing  copies  from  plans,  etc., 
by  laying  down  an  ordinary  blue  print  on  a  graph  or  jelly.  Have 
searched  through  recent  copies  of  the  "  Journal "  without  being 
able  to  find  the  article.  If  you  could  refer  us  to  it  and  to  any  book 
which  gives  particulars  of  these  methods  of  copying  plans,  we 
should  l;e  obliged. — P.  S.  and  Co. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  "  Journal  "  for  May  7,  1909.  p.  364. 
You  will  find  a  summary  of  it  in  the  1910  *'  Almanac,"  p.  578.  For 
the  iron  and  similar  processes  of  preparing  heliographic  copies 
we  can  refer  you  to  "  Ferric  and  Heliographic  Processes,"  published 
by  G.  Routledge  and  Son,  68,  Carter  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  price 

28. 

'  C.C.  Papers. — We  are  using  collodion  paper  for  the  last  few  years 
and  always  used  to  be  with  excellent  results;  but  lately  some 
bla<k  apot«  are  coming  out  on  prints  as  soon  as  they  «re  put  in  the 
first  change  of  water,  or  else  it  comes  out  after  toning  them  in  the 
gold  bath.  The  spots  are  impossible  to  remove,  and  therefore  we 
beg  to  ask  you  how  we  could  mind  same.    We  are  keeping  strictly 


to  the  directions  recommended   by  the   manufaotureri. — Xamix 
Bros. 

The  usual  cause  of  black  spots  i«  the  falling  of  minate  particles 
of  metal  (e.g.,  from  zinc  cutting  Bha|>es)  on  the  prii>t«  before 
toning.  Metallic  impurities  in  the  water  lead  to  the  samo 
efifect.  We  advise  you  to  try  to  trace  the  effect  to  a  cause  of  this 
description. 
Grain-Surfaced  Bromides. — For  the  majority  of  my  work  here — 
which,  as  you  will  notice  from  the  letter-heading,  is  a  very  iso- 
lated place,  I  use  a  glossy  bromide,  most  of  the  porfraits  being  put 
out  as  postcards,  and  this  class  of  print  is  most  popular  with  tho 
stray  sitter*  which  come  one's  way  out  here.  Sometimes,  howevci , 
I  have  a  call  for  matt  prints,  and  as  I  do  not  want  to  stock  more 
than  one  brand  of  paper  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  tell  me  som« 
way  of  matting  the  prints.  Any  help  you  can  give  me  in  this  way 
will  be  much  appreciated. — Maree. 

About  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  put  the  finished  dry  print 
in  contact  with  fine  glass  paper,  or  fine  wire  gauze,  and  pass  the 
two  together  several  times  through  a  rolling  press,  or  eve»  the 
dome-rtic  mangle.  This  will  give  a  grained  surface  to  the  prints, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  relative  positions  of  the  print  and 
glass  paper,  otherwise  the  effect  is  to  produce  a  few  d«ep  markings 
instead  of  the  grain. 

Ownership  ok  Negative. — I  had  an  order  to  photograph  some  electro- 
plate articles  for  reprojluction  by  half-tone  process,  and  supplied 
bromide  prints.  Some  time  afterwards  the  customer  asked  for  fre« 
loan  of  negatives  in  order  that  an  amateur  photographic  friend  of 
his  migbt  make  bromide  prints  off  them  for  him  (the  customer)  to 
put  in  a  catalogue.  I  refused  to  part  with  negatives,  but  offered 
to  supply  prints  required.  Now  he  writes  claiming  that  the  nega- 
tives are  the  property  of  customer  not  photographer;  is  this  cor- 
rect? I  remember  this  question  in  your  paper  some  time,  but 
cannot  remember  answer,  nor  can  I  drop  on  it  now,  so  would  be 
thankful  if  you  would  answer  in  next  number. — Ownership. 

Your  customer  is  totally  in  the  wrong.  Only  in  the  case  when 
negatives  are  .specially  ordered  do  they  become  the  property  of  the 
customer.  There  have  been  numerous  cases  in  the  courts,  all 
upholding  the  photographer's  right  to  the  custody  of  the  negative. 
You  may  refer  vour  customer  to  the  "  B.J.  -\lmanac  "  for  1906, 
p.  675. 

Colours  for  Tinting. — Will  you  kindly  say  whether  (1)  aniline 
colours  may  be  regarded  as  suflSciently  permanent  for  tinting 
photogi-aphic  lantern  slides.  2.  Whether  the  water  colours  listed 
as  transparent  in  the  current  "B.J.  --Vlmanac"  are  suitable  for 
lantern  slides,  and,  if  so,  what  medium  (if  any)  would  be  suitable- 
The  colours,  I  believe,  are  Winsor  and.  Newton's  artists'  water 
colours.  Would  they  be  likely  to  be  more  permanent  than  the 
aniline  dyes?  Personally  I  would  prefer  to  use  the  aniline,  as  they 
are  so  transparent ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  lot  of  fading  slides 
on  hand. — CoLorRisT. 

1.  If  the  slides  are  not  used  much  the  aniline  colours  will  lost 
fairly  well ;  it  is  a  matter  of  exposure,  particularly  to  strong  lights 
like  the  arc.  If  your  object  is  to  produce  coloured  slides  for  sale, 
then  we  should  say  aniline  tinting  will  not  do.  2.  Professional 
slide  colourists  usually  employ  oil  colours;  but  water  colours  may 
be  used,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  oxgall  if  necessary.  The  results 
are  far  more  permanent  than  aniline  tints. 

Press  .^oescy. — -\bout  last  October  I  submitted  some  photographs 
to  a  press  agent.  During  November  and  December  a  number  of 
sales  were  made  by  them  and  the  photographs  published.  I  am 
now  asking  the  press  agents  for  payment  and  the  return  of  some 
more  of  my  prints  which  they  still  have  in  their  possession  (or, 
rather,  in  the  (Hissession  of  their  clients).  The  press  agents  inform 
me  the  firm  whom  they  su{)plied  are  in  liquidation,  and  the  balance 
of  my  photographs  are  with  this  same  firm,  and  that  they  only 
pay  when  they  get  paid  ;  and,  furthermore,  they  do  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  photographs  submitted  which  they 
cannot  get  back  from  their  clients.  -\s  I  think  this  matter  of 
iniport.uice  to  all  photographers,  perhaps  you  can  let  me  know 
whether  I  can  claim  for  the  fees  for  publication  and  also  for  the 
return  of  my  photographs. — K.  D. 

It  depeitds  on  the  terms  on  which  the  agency  handle  the  work. 
We  belieT«  it  is  tlie  unwritten  custom  of  agents  of  press  phot^- 
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graphs  to  handle  work  on  the  understanding  that  they  pay  when 
they  are  paid,  and  we  expect  that  condition  appears  in  their 
printed  stationery.  If  it  does  not,  you  might  succeed  in  making 
them  pay  the  reproduction  fees,  but  we  doubt  it.  As  regards  the 
prints  retained,  no  agent  would  undertake  liabihty,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  you  can  get  the  return  of  the  prints  except  by 
applying  to  the  Official  Receiver. 

CoLOCR  Pbock-ss. — 1.  I  should  bo  much  obliged  if  you  would  help  me 
in  the  following  :  After  working  out  a  proces.<i  for  taking  the  three- 
colour  negatives  (in  colour  photogi'aphy  by  the  three-plate  process) 
all  at  one  exposure  without  any  special  arrangements  in  the  camera, 
such  as  mirrors,  etc.,  it  was  to  be  a<;compIished  by  binding  together 
a  transparent  non-colour  sensitive  plate,  a  transparent  green-sensi- 
tive film,  and  a  red-sensitive  plate,  exposed  through  the  transparent 
«mulsions,  with  a  yellow  screen  between  the  first  and  second,  and 
a  red  screen  between  the  second  and  third ;  I  was  told  by  a  friend 
•that  a  similar  process  had  been  invented  and  patented  .before.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  this  is  so?  Also,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  dry 
filter  to  cut  off  the  ultra-violet  onI\?  I  know  of  the  quinine-sul- 
phate solution.  2.  There  is  a  book  mentioned  in  to-day's  "  B.  J.," 
called  "The  Calculus  Made  Easy,"  the  publisher  is  not  mentioned, 
can  you  tell  me  where  to  procure  it,  and  price  ?— P.  D.widson. 

The  Ives  "  Tripak  "  process  is  on  the  lines  of  your  system.  You 
will  find  full  particulars  of  it  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Colour  Photo- 
graphy "  supplement.  "  B.J.,"  March  3.  Some  years  ago  Dr. 
Smith  put  out  a  triple  plate  for  the  same  purpose— i.e..  with  the 
three  emulsions  on  one  glass.  1.  Aesculine  is  an  excellent  ab- 
sorbent of  the  ultra-violet,  and  can  be  prepared  as  a  gelatine  filter 
in  the  usual  way.  It  darkens  in  the  light ;  but  a  better  substance 
in  this  respect  is  beta-naphthoWi-suIphonic  acid.  2.  See  answers 
to  other  querists. 

Pkess  Photography.— I  am  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  have  a 
great  desire  to  become  a  press  photographer.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  give  me  any  infoi-mation  as  to  how  to  proceed 
to  secure  a  situation  as  such.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  photo- 
graphy during  the  last  few  years.  I  suppose  the  photographer  will 
have  to  provide  his  own  outfit.  I  notice  that  most  pressmen  use 
the  Anschutz  type  of  camera.  I  suppose  it  will  be  because  it  is 
much  lighter  and  handier  than  the  reflex.  Is  a  5  x  4  or  half-plate 
to  be  preferred?  I  suppose  a  half-plate  camera  of  the  Anschutz 
pattern,  with  a  good  anastigmat  lens  working  at  f  6.8,  and  three 
double  dark  slides  would  do  for  the  purpose.— Press  Work. 

Situations  are  obtained  in  replying  to  advertisements  in  our  own 
columns  and  in  those  of  the  "Daily  Telegi-aph,"  or  bv  applying 
to  the  larger  papers,  particularly  where  vour  work  hai  met  with 
acceptance.  Photographers  usually  have  some  apparatus  of  their 
own;  but  press-photographic  tii-ms-e.g.,  the  Dixon  Press  Agency 
15,  Newgate  Street,  E.C.— provide  instruments  for  their  operators' 
Yes,  a  focal  plane  folding  camera  of  the  Goerz-Aiischutz  tvpe  is  the 
favourite.  Size,  5  x  4  or  half-plate,  more  usually  the  former  we 
should  say.  For  many  subjects  a  half-plate  refle.x  is  used ;  but  its 
bulk  IS  against  it  when  the  photographer  has  to  go  far  afield  Y'ou 
should  get  "Photography  for  the  Press  "  (George  Routledge  and 
Co.,  Is.),  which  will  give  you  some  insight  into  the  opportunities 
for  press  work  which  are  open  to  an  unattached  photographer 
\Vlthout  some  experience  you  are  not  likely  to  ^be  taken  on  by  any 
of  the  newspapers  or  agencies  employing  their  own  men. 

Book  on  Caixuhts  -I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me 
through  your  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  who  are  the 
publishers  and  what  is  the  price  of  the  text-book,  "  Calculus  Made 
Easy  mentioned  in  your  issue  of  March  17.  Perhaps  you  will 
also  be  good  enough  to  give  me  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
work-viz  IS  It  very  elementary  in  character  or  otherwise'  For 
example,  does  it  eatisfactorUy  treat  the  solution    of    differential 

matical  t^xt-books  m  general,  and  on  those  dealing  with  the  cScuhis 
n  particular.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  all  n^d 
le^ly  comphcated,  my  chief  cause  of  complaint  is  that  none  of 
them  treat  of  the  applications  of  the  calculus  to  practicalwork 
with  the  result  that  to  most  students  the  theoretical  In.  Z  ' 
they  have  obtained  is  absolutely  of  no  value  Zo^L^exTb^^ 
vith  which  I  am  acquainted  which  endeavours  to  rel^  ^J  .  r"" 
.  Mellor's  ■•  Higher  Mathematics,"  and\r  i^\7TiS  t  o'w£ 


to  the  extremely   wide   ground   wliich   the   author   attempts    to 
cover. — E.    H.  MKRRrrr. 

Price  two  shillings,  published  by  MacmUlan  and  Co.  The  book 
is  difficult  to  describe,  as  its  character  is  quite  unique.  It  is  ele- 
mentary in  the  sense  that  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  and  yet 
it  carries  the  reader  a  very  considerable  distance  into  the  subject 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  leaves  him  in  a  condition  to 
apply  the  calculus  in  practical  work,  provided,  of  course,  that  his 
work  does  not  involve  very  abstruse  calculations. 
DicHROic  Fog. — I  developed  in  dish  a  process  plate  with  a  glycin 
developer  of  the  following  composition  :  — 

Glycin     5  grs. 

Naj  SO3  Anhydrous     7.5  grs. 

Naa  CO3  Monohydrate     19  grs. 

Water  to    2i  ozs. 

and  I  found  the  plate  stained  with  a  sort  of  iridescent  stain  when 
seen  by  reflected  light,   but  which  looks   yellow  by  transmitted 
light.     The  stain  occupies  a  position  near  the  edge  of  the  plate. 
I  shall  be  highly  grateful  if  you  would  kindly  let  me  know  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  stain  and  how  I  should  prevent  it.     Is  it  due 
to  the  sulphite  being   too  much   or  too  little?     Will  a  Howard 
Farmer's  reducer  (diluted)  or  carbamide  take  away  the  stain?     I 
might  say  that  I  developed  a  Wratten's  Panchromatic  plate    in 
the  same  developer  and  I  got  no  stain  whatever.    In  Hauff's  hand- 
book it    is  strongly  recommended  to  take  soda  sulphite  crystals 
not  more  than  the  amount  of  glycin  for  stand  development,  wherea^s 
in  ^Messrs.  Wratten's  leaflet  on  stand  development  they  recommend 
a  formula  in  which  crystallised  sulphite  is  three  times  by  weight 
of  glycin.     1  should  like  to  have  your  valuable  opinion  on  this 
subject.     What  proportion  of  sulphite  (crystals)  to  glycin  will  not 
be  scanty  enough  as  to  give  rise  to  stain,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  not  be  so  sufficient  as  to  produce  chemical  fog  in  stand  develop- 
ment, especially  in  a  hot  country  like  India?     I  make  up    my 
developer  at  the  time  of  development,  so  there  is  no  need  to  add 
enough  sulphite  to  preserve  it. — S.  X.  Banerjee. 

The  effect  you  describe  is  undoubtedly  dichroic  fog,  and  possibly 
the  cause  is  simply  the  use  of  stale  plates,  as  the  fog  appears  only 
around  the  edges.  We  cannot  answer  your  general  questions  with 
regard  to  sulphite,  as  the  points  you  raise  have  not  been  tested 
The  formula  you  give  does  not  include  an  excessive  amount  ot 
sulphite,  therefore  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  excess  of  this 
ingredient  is  the  cause  of  your  trouble.  As  a  rule  the  sulphite 
used  is  about  2i  times  the  weight  of  glycin,  while  about  twice 
as  much  again  by  weight  of  iwtassium  carbonate  is  employed  as 
the  alkali.  W'e  note  you  use  soda  carbonate  instead  of  the  potash 
salt ;  you  might  find  the  latter  more  satisfactory. 


Photoghapht  at  Turin. — We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  a 
conipetitive  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Italian  section  of  the  Turin 
International  Exhibition.  A  considerable  sum  is  to  be  awarded  in 
cash  prizes  in  five  sections — namely,  pictorial  photography,  colour 
photography,  scientific  photography,  reproduction  of  works  of  art. 
and  photo-mechanical  processes.  Entries  should  be  sent  to  the  officer 
of  the  Turin  International  Exhibition,  addressed  to  Signor  A. 
Cominetti. 

*,*  Notice  to  Advkutisebs.— Ijiocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
Khat  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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COLONIAL     NUMBER. 

•    Fourth    Year. 

This  fourth  issue  of  a  Special  Colonial  and  Foreign  Number  is 
post-ed  directly  to  a  still  greater  number  of  photographers  in  the 
Colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  advertisement  pages  likewise 
include  a  still  greater  number  of  commercial  announcements — ^the 
largest  volume  of  advertising  ever  published  in  a  single  issue  of  a 
photographic  journal. 

SiTU.Aiioxs  \V.\NTED,  ETC. — The  enormous  size  of  this  issue  has 
necessitated  some  rearrangement  of  the  small  undisplayed  advertise- 
ments which  are  so  important  a  feature  of  every  issue  of  the  "  B.J." 
These  commence  on  page  2,  and  are  continued  on  page  53  of  the 
Supplement  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  number. 

Srru.\TioNs  \V.\ntkd  Abroad. — Colonial  and  foreign  photographers 
are  asked  to  notice  the  special  section  on  page  2  of  announcements 
by  English  photographic  workers  seeking  employment  abroad. 

Colonial  and  Foreign-  Photoorapher.s  please  not*  the  short 
article,  "  The  Journal  for  Photographic  Firms."     (P.  260.) 


SUMMARY. 

A  large  portion  of  the  present  issue  commencing  on  page  240  ;s 
occupied  by  reviews  of  materials  and  apparatus  recently  introduced 
upon  the  British  market.  These  include  new  papers,  plates,  etc., 
Iiand-cameras  of  various  kinds,  including  several  notable  new  designs 
of  reflex,  printing  machines,  portrait  lamps,  several  new  lenses, 
new  studio  accessories,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  items  of  a 
professional  photographer's  equipment. 

A  review  of  the  methods  in  current  use  among  British  professional 
photographers  will,  we  hope,  be  read  with  interest  by  the  many 
recipients  of  this  issue  who  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pro- 
ductions of  leading  studios  in  this  country.     (P.  234.) 

The  convenient  storage  of  negatives  in  large  quantities  is  dealt 
with  in  an  article  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster.     (P.  231.) 

Exact  instruction  in  the  collodion  process  for  glazing  prints  is 
given  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Payne.     (P.  233.) 

Some  notes  on  permanence  in  photographic  prints  deal  with  a 
few  points  often  overlooked  in  the  selection  of  a  printing  process. 
(P.  230.) 

We  advise  photographers  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  novelties  which 
art  editors  of  illustrated  journals  offer  to  their  readers,  since  thess 
can  often  be  utilised  as  attractions  for  the  show-case.     (P.  230.) 

Some  useful  methods  for  the  prevention  of  the  unfair  use  of 
proofs  by  sitters  are  mentioned  on  page  230. 

The  advantageous  use  which  can  be  made  of  a  telephoto  lens  is 
the  subject  of  a  note  on  page  229. 

Remedies  for  and  preventives  of  markings  on  negatives  due  to 
hard  water  are  mentioned  in  a  note  on  page  230. 


EX    CATHEDEA. 

The  "B.J."  In  publishing  this  fourth  special  number 

Colonial,  No.  4.  of  the  "  B.  J."  we  must  first  thank  the- 
many  advertisers  who,  by  their  early  supply  of  "  copy," 
have  lightened  the  labour  of  our  publishers  in  producing 
an  issue  which,  it  may  interest  the  trade  to  know,  is  th& 
most  representative  of  the  British  photographic  industry — 
and  also  the  largest  in  point  of  commercial  announcements 
— ever  published  in  the  history  of  photography.  Our 
Colonial  and  foreign  friends,  to  whom  in  their  thousands- 
this  issue  is  directly  sent,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  take  an 
equal  degree  of  satisfaction  in  this  announcement.  It 
should  prove  to  them  that  there  exists  at  the  "  B.J."  office- 
an  active  organisation  which  places  them  and  the  many- 
firms  of  the  photographic  trade  in  direct  communication. 
Some  idea  of  the  great  number  of  houses  which  offer  their 
goods  in  these  pages  may  be  obtained  by  a  glance  at  the- 
index,  which  will  be  found  on  page  xxxix.  Such  an  indi- 
cation of  the  numerous  firms'  announcements  has,  indeed, 
become  necessary ;  but  the  list  of  najnes  is,  at  the  same- 
time,  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  importance  which  the 
"  fi.J.  Colonial  "  has  rapidly  attained  since  its  inception 
four  years  ago.  The  special  feature  of  this  issue — the 
review  of  new  introductions  upon  the  market- — compels  us 
to  omit  or  curtail  a  number  of  regular  features  of  the- 
"B.J.,"  and,  therefore,  we  would  remind  every  reader 
abroad  into  whose  hands  this  issue  comes  that,  on  receipt 
of  trade  card,  our  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  send  thfr 
"  B.J."  free  for  one  month  from  date  of  application.  A 
few  notes  on  the  customary  features  of  the  "  B.J."  will  be 
found  on  page  260  of  the  present  issue. 
«  *  « 

Commercial  Photographers  who  are  called  upon  to 
♦h''^*i*  **h  ♦  undertake  commercial  work  outside  the 
Lens.        **  usual     run     of     portraiture     frequently 

ignore,  so  we  find,  the  great  assistance 
which  a  lens  of  the  telephoto  type  can  render  them.  They 
would  seem  to  have  the  fixed  conviction  that  such  a  lens  is 
of  service  only  in  the  photography  of  extremely  distant 
objects,  but  by  citing  a  couple  of  examples  we  can  show- 
that  the  telephoto  has  quite  useful  applications  in  ordinary 
work.  In  photographing  small  specimens,  or  even  larger 
objects,  such  as  motor  cars,  etc.,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
near  point  of  view  for  the  camera,  which  has  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  get  a  full-size  picture  with  the  longest  focus  lens 
in  the  photographer's  possession,  leads  to  a  strained  per- 
spective. But  by  taking  the  camera  much  further  away  and 
using  a  telephoto  in  order  to  get  a  picture  filling  the  plate, 
the  gain  in  correct  rendering  of  the  object  is  very  consider- 
able, and  of  two  photographs  made  under  the  foregoing 
sets  of  conditions,  the  owners  of  a  vehicle  or  small  article 
of  manufacture  -would  immediately  prefer  that  made  with 
the  more  distant  standpoint  of  the  camera.  Another  in- 
stance which  may  be  quoted  is  in  photographing  houses  or 
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estates  to  be  offered  for  sale  largely  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs The  tele-photograph,  taken  from  a  somewhat 
distant  standpoint,  will  frequently  show  to  advantage  the 
natural  position  of  a  building  amid  surrounding  scenery, 
where  a  view  obtained  at  closer  quarters  would  complet-ely 
fail  in  rendering  the  surroundings. 


Methods  of  Protection  against  unscrupulous  custo- 
Defacins  mers    who,     on    receiving    proofs,    will 

Proofs.  repudiate  the  photographer's  work  on  the 

ground  of  bad  likeness,  etc.,  is  felt  to  be  a  need  in  many 
studios,  and  yet  any  measures  which  may  be  taken  like- 
wise need  to  "be  of  a  kind  which  will  not  give  offence  to 
those  sitters,  happily  in  the  majority,  who  are  free  from 
desire  to  resort  to  these  underhand  practices.  A  neat 
method  of  marking  proofs  so  that  they  cannot  be  toned  or 
copied  is  to  make  a  minute  inscription  quite  close  to  the 
face  in  copying- ink  pencil.  Another  is  to  use  a  perfor- 
ating stamp ;  both  of  which  expedients  are  of  value  in  con- 
junction with  an  intimation  to  the  sitter  that  any  proofs 
retained  must  be  paid  for.  Where  there  is  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  proofs  will  be  kept  by  the  sitter  and  handed 
to  some  photographic  friend  to  be  toned,  a  further  pre- 
ventive is  the  following,  due  to  an  American  photo- 
grapher:— A  little  paraffin  wax  is  dissolved  in  benzine  or 
petroleum  ether,  and  a  small  cross  marked  on  the  print 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  this  solution.  The  mark  will  not 
be  noticed  as  soon  as  the  solution  has  dried  (which  it  does 
immediately),    but   it   prevents   the    action    of    any    toning 

solution. 

»  •  * 

Show  Case  We  think    many    photographers  neglect 

Novelties.  the  use  which  they  might  make  of  the 

artifices  of  their  craft  in  preparing  prints  for  the  show- 
case. iSuch  prints  would  not  be  necessarily  examples  of 
artistic  work,  but  by  their  novelty  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passer-.by.  To  illustrate  wliat  we  have  in  mind 
we  may  refer  to  a  series  of  "  shadow  portraits  "  wliicli  a 
year  or  two  ago  appeared  as  a  feature  of  the  "  Sketch " 
newspaper.  In  these,  use  was  made  of  artificial  light  to 
give  at  one  exposure  a  portrait  of  the  sitter,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  silhouette  likeness  on  the  background.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  latter  was  entirely  innocent 
of  the  retoucher's  pencil ;  at  any  rat*,  it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  effect  of  photography,  and  one  which  any  pro- 
fessional could  easily  copy.  Another  more  recent  instance 
in  the  same  illustrated  paper  was  a  portrait  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  printed  to  full  depth  onlv  over 
a  small  disc  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  containing  the 
eye  of  the  Right  Honourable  J.  W.  Lowther.  The  rest  of 
the  face  appeared  as  a  faint  impression,  the  result  of 
simple  screening  of  the  negative  during  printing.  A 
primitive  photographic  method  such  as  this,  combined  with 
the  title,  "Catching  the  Speaker's  Eye,"  provided  a  very 
forcible  page  illustration.  Ideas  such  as  these  are  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  up-to-date  art  editor,  and  might  well 
be  utilised  by  the  professional  photographer  in  providing 
those  who  stop  to  look  at  his  window  with  something  to 
talk  about. 

*  *  * 

Scum   Marks       Scum  markings  on  plates  have  received 

Hard  Water  *  ^^°^  '^^^^   °^  attention  in    our    corre- 

spondence columns  of  late,  but  in  these 
cases  markings  produced  in  development  have  generally 
been  referred  to.  Several  times  of  late  we  have  had  com- 
plaints of  another  kind  of  scum  mark,  which  has  proved  to 
be  due  to  the  use  of  hard  water  for  washing  purposes 
Alkalies  precipitate  various  insoluble  substances  from 
hard  water  and  therefore  when  a  plate,  the  film  of  which 
>8  tilled  with  alkaline  developer,  is  put  into  tap  water  some 


of  these  precipitates  are  found  in  the  gelatine.  Very 
liksly  some  are  also  found  when  a  developed,  but  unwashed 
plate,  is  immersed  in  a  plain  fixing-bath,  for  such  a  bath 
is  invariably  made  with  tap  wat-er,  which  is  usually  hard. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  acid  fixing-bath  is  that  it,  if 
made  from  a  suitable  formulte,  more  or  less  prevents  such 
precipitation,  but  the  bath  can  never  contain  a  strong 
acid,  and  therefore  it  is  not  always  effectual.  A  final  acid 
clearing-bath  is  therefore  always  advisable,  and  in  the 
cases  we  have  referred  to  above  a  clearing-bath  has  always 
been  effective.  In  bad  cases  a  5  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid  bath  is  advisable,  especially  when  the  scum  has  not 
been  discovered  until  the  plate  is  dry.  Gelatine  plates  will 
stand  the  prolongea  application  of  such  a  bath  quite  safely, 
but  if  treated  before  drying  a  weaker  bath  will  generally 
be  quite  effective.  Even  citric  acid  will  serve  in  such  a 
case,  and  few  clearing-baths  are  more  effective  than  the 
well-known  mixture  of  chrome  alum  and  citric  acid.  But 
the  mixed  bath  will  not  keep  well,  and  so  hydrochloric 
acid  is  generally  more  convenient.  Sulphuric  acid  in  the 
same  strength  will  do  as  well,  and  will  do  no  damage  to 
the  films  if  allowed  to  cool  down  before  use.  Nitric  acid, 
however,  should  not  be  used  in  any  circumstances,  and 
neither  citric  nor  acetic  acid  are  advisable  excepting  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  alum,  which  serves  to  counteract 
their  softening  effect  on  the  gelatine. 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  term  "  permanent  "  has  been  applied  to  various  photo- 
graphic processes  from  the  very  early  days  of  the  art 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  fifties  Thomas  Sutton 
stamped  the  silver  prints  issued  by  Ris  establishment  at 
St.  Brelade's  Bay  "  Permanent  Photograph,"  while  at  later 
dates  collodion  transfers,  bromides,  platinotypes,  carbons, 
and  enamels  have  each  in  turn  claimed  the  same  title. 
The  endurance  of  a  photograph  depends  upon  a  number  of 
conditions,  such  as  dampness,  sulphurous  or  other  chemical 
vapours,  heat  and  light.  Prints  produced  by  processes  in 
which  the  salts  of  silver,  especially  if  in  combination  with 
gelatine,  play  an  important  part  are  more  or  less  suscep- 
tible to  all  these  influences,  and  consequently  their  per- 
manence cannot  be  guaranteed.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  a  printed-out  silver  print  is  therefore  fugi- 
tive. The  albumen  prints  made  and  published  by  such 
workers  as  the  late  William  England  exist  to-day  in 
many  collections  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  at  the  time  of 
their  production.  Yet  developed  images  are  undoubtedly 
more  permanent :  some  bromides  made  by  us  about  thirty 
years  ago  show  no  loss  of  detail  and  only  a  slight  yellowing 
of  the  whites,  due  probably  to  traces  of  iron  retained  in 
the  paper  from  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  then  the 
only  one  available.  On  the  other  hand,  prints  made  by 
the  same  process,  and  kept  under  even  better  conditions, 
show  a  decided  loss  of  detail,  with  a  general  alteration  of 
colour  in  the  deposit  itself.  Prints  toned  with  hypo  and 
alum  or  sulphide  are  probably  more  permanent,  the  more 
stable  sulphur  compound  being  formed,  which  is  not  liable 
to  change  in  an  impure  atmosphere. 

Carbon  prints  may  be  regarded  as  practically  permanent, 
as  far  as  actual  deterioration  of  the  image  goes,  if  stable 
pigments  are  used  and  the  prints  treated  with  reasonable 
care.  We  have  seen  carbons  which  appeared  to  have  lost 
some  of  the  finer  detail  in  the  high-lights,  but  this  has 
possibly  been  due  to  a  darkening  of  the  paper  support, 
which  has  caused  the  more  delicate  half-tones  to  disappear. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  pure  transfer 
paper  which  will  not  alter  with  age  and  exposure  to  light, 
while  the  pigments  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  tissue 
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must  be  above  suspicion.  These  points  being  observed, 
the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  liability  of  the  gelatine 
itself  to  perish  by  prolonged  exposure  to  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere, especially  if  accompanied  by  a  high  temperature, 
conditions  which  usually  prevail  in  the  tropics.  Ozotype 
prints  and  gum  bichromates  may  fairly  be  classed  with 
carbons,  the  same  few  precautions  being  necessary  to  en- 
sure their  lasting  in  good  condition.  Of  all  prints  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  the  chromium  salts  (mechanical  pro- 
cesses being  excepted),  the  oil  pigment  and  bromoil 
processes  possess  the  attributes  of  permanency  in  the 
higliest  degree.  The  image  being  composed  of  printing 
ink.  they  should  practically  rank  with  ordinary  engravings 
and  lithographs  for  endurance. 

Any  black  platinum  print  is,  of  course,  above 
suspicion  as  far  as  permanency  is  concerned,  for 
as  long  as  the  paper  exists  there  is  also  "Qie 
picture.  Insufficient  clearing  or  washing  may  cause  a 
yellowing  of  the  whites,  but  this  can  be  removed  by  suit- 
able treatment,  even  bleaching  powder  having  no  effect 
upon  the  image,  providing  that  it  be  not  used  of  sufficient 
strength  to  rot  the  paper.  In  the  case  of  sepia  platinum 
papers,  it  is  not  possible  to  generalise  so  widely  in  respect 
of  permanence.  It  would  seem  that  the  commercial  papers 
differ  as  to  the  means  adopted  for  securing  the  sepia  tone. 


mercury  employed  for  this  purpose  leading  to  a  sepia  print 
which  in  the  course  of  time  shows  fading,  particularly  in 
the  high-lights  of  the  picture.  A  reasonably  fair  test  for 
the  probable  effect  of  time  is  to  place  a  print  in  a  solution 
of  potass,  cyanide,  which  should  not  reduce  the  intensity 
or  alter  the  colour  of  the  sepia  at  all.  With  the  black 
paper  the  simple  formula  for  development  issued  by  the 
makers  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  "fancy"  addi- 
tions of  mercury  and  the  like  avoided. 

Ceramic  enamels  are,  of  course,  absolutely  permanent 
if  properly  fired  and  if  a  sufficiently  hard  glaze  is  used, 
and  for  that  reason  those  produced  on  porcelain  plaques 
will  probably  outlast  those  supported  upon  copper.  Wo 
have  observed  that  enamels  on  metal  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  open  have  shown  a  distinct  roughening  of  the 
surface  after  a  few  years,  while  those  on  porcelain  retained 
their  pristine  gloss. 

A  very  interesting  pastime,  not  without  profit,  for  those 
of  our  readers  who  possess  the  B.J.  Almanacs  for  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  is  to  look  up  the  various 
specimens  issued  by  manufacturers  and  to  compare  their 
condition.  The  American  journals,  most  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  Patent  Office  Librarv,  are  also  a  good  hunting- 
ground,  various  albumen,  collodion,  and  aristotype  speci- 
mens of  bygone  years  being  highly  instructive. 


THE    STORAGE,    OF    NEGATIVES. 


CsK  of  the  great  advantages  of  periodical  technical  literature 
is  the  opportunity — so  often,  to  the  benefit  of  its  readers,  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  pages  of  the  "  B.J."— of  affording  informa- 
tion from  the  editorial  chair  that  might  be  sought  in  vain  in 
any  of  the  usual  textbooks.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  would  instance 
the  informative  leaderette  on  page  114  (Feb.  17),  on  methods  of 
storing  and  naming  negatives  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  future 
reference  to  them  rapid  and  easy.  Those  instructions  are  most 
useful ;  but,  as  they  do  not  profess  to  be  more  than  outlines, 
as  it  were,  of  a  complete  system,  I  propose  t-o  give  a  personal 
experience  which,  starting  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  has  gradually 
evolved  a  system  at  once  simple  and  easy,  and  enabling  any 
negative,  whether  taken  yesterday  or  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  to  be  picked  out  and  placed  on  the  printing  bench  within 
a  moment  or  two  of  an  order  for  prints  from  it  being  given.  It 
is  in  the  main  similar  to  the  editorial  plan  ;  but  little  details 
can  be  given  which  will  greatly  facilitate  its  working  and 
carrying  out  in  gross.  I  may  say  that  my  own  experience  coin- 
cides with  the  Editor's  views,  that  negatives  nowadays  are  much 
more  rarely  required  for  replicas  than  was  the  case  some  years 
ago  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  an  occasional  one  is  needed,  and 
as  it  is  impossible  to  predict  which  one,  it  is  advisable  to  store, 
and  most  carefully  register,  all.  I  find,  even  to  this  day,  that  I 
sometimes  have  a  twenty-year-old  negative  to  print  from.  In 
the  case  of  the  death  of  a  loved  member  of  a  family  a  negative 
often  proves  a  valuable  possession. 

What   is  a  Ton   of    Negatives  ? 

Storage  is  a  pressing  consideration,  especially  as  the 
business  gets  older.  In  my  own  studios  I  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  been  most  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  have  in  conse- 
quence preserved  every  negative  from  which  a  finished  print  has 
been  sent  out.  But  it  has  always  been  my  practice  when  fixing 
up  a  new  negative  room  first  to  call  in  an  architect,  inform  him 
of  the  possible  ultimate  contents  of  the  room,  and  take— and 
ad  on — his  instructions  as  to  strengthening  the  floors  and  walls. 
The  need  for  such  precaution  was  exemplified  in  the  experience 
of  a  well-known  photographer  in  the  Midlands  a  few  jrears  agp. 
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He  was  having  an  entirely  new  building  erected,  and  before  it 
was  quite  completed  he  started  the  storage  of  the  negatives  in 
a  top  room.  Before  all  were  in  situ  the  wall  began  to  collapse 
with  the  weight  of  the  negatives,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt !  Lest 
there  should  be  thought  to  be  a  touch  of  extravagance  in  this 
account,  I  will  show  in  figures  what  a  store  of  negatives  may 
weigh.  It  will  be  found  that  a  box  of  a  dozen  half-plates  will 
weigh  about  22  ozs.  It  does  not  need  a  large  business  to  be 
presupposed  for,  say,  five  thousand  half-plates  to  accumulate. 
This  number  of  negatives  would  therefore  weigh  twenty-two 
times  5,000  in  ounces  ;  that  is  110,000  ozs.,  or  6,875  lbs.,  which 
is,  without  the  weight  of  shelving,  considerably  over  three  tons, 
and  so  on.  And  in  a  business  of  average  extent  the  tons  would 
gradually  mount  up  till  catastrophe  became  imminent.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  there  are  many  negative  rooms  in  the  country  at 
this  present  moment  that  are  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equi- 
librium. It  is  evident  that  both  floors  and  walls  have  to  b» 
considered,  though  the  latter,  of  course,  are  more  dangerous  the 
newer  they  are. 

Practical   Storage   Arrangements. 

Leaving  now  this  important  aspect  of  the  subject,  we  may  con- 
sider the  practical  working  of  the  storage  arrangements.  I 
first  started  storing  my  negatives  by  system  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  in  the  wet  collodion  days,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  cart© 
de  visite  fever.  The  negatives,  after  naming  and  numbering  by 
scratching  the  film  (before  varnishing)  with  the  name  and  num- 
ber, were  stored  in  negative  boxes  holding  fifty,  and  entered  in 
a  special  index  book.  Such  boxes  were  dear  in  those  days  ; 
but  prices  were  good,  and  they  could  be  afforded.  But  shelving 
was  needed,  and  much  space.  I  therefore  in  my  next  studio 
abandoned  this  system,  and  had  a  room  fitted  up  by  a  carpenter 
with  grooved  shelving,  with  upright  supports  dividing  the 
grooves  into  sets  of  100,  so  as  to  make  reference  easy.  Decimal 
sub-divisions  should  always  be  adopted  for  storing  consecutively 
numbered  articles.  The  numbering  was  done  on  the  front  of  the- 
lower  shelf,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  100  the  number  in 
full  was  written  thus  :  15600  ;  then  four  grooves  were  missed, 
and  the  fifth  had  only  the  units  and  tens  figures,  so   as  t» 
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enable  them  to  be  read  o£E  at  a  glance,  without  the  confusion  that 
too  many  figures  together  would  give.  The  same  plan  was 
adopted  with  i,  1-1,  15  x  12,  and  12  x  10  and  10  x  8  sizes,  the 
latter  two  being  placed  in  the  same  set  of  grooves  (10  in.  apart), 
and  no  distinction  being  made  in  their  respective  numbering, 
so  as  to  keep  down  the  number  of  index  books.  I  may  here 
interpolate  that  both  for  grooves  and  boxes  the  numbering  was 
done  on  gummed  paper  slips.  I  tried  various  sizes  of  figures, 
and  finally  arrived  at  quarter-inch  high  for  the  grooving  and 
half-inch  for  the  boxes,  referred  to  later  on.  We  use  the  rubber- 
covered  type  for  the  purpose  ;  manuscript  lettering  was  tried, 
but  was  too  irregular,  and  less  quickly  legible.  That  is  an  out- 
line of  a  system  I  kept  up  for  years.  After  a  long  lapse  of  time 
there  seemed  to  be  but  the  slightest  amount  of  atmospheric 
deposit  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  plates,  and  the  little  there  was 
readily  removed.  If  a  negative  was  missing,  a  glance  at  the 
shelves  showed  it,  and  when  an  order  from  an  older  subject  was 
given,  the  index  book  gave  its  number,  and  the  printer  just 
walked  up  to  the  shelves  and  lifted  the  negative  down.  But  as 
years  rolled  on  the  four  sides  of  a  good-sized  room,  and  a  rack 
in  its  centre,  did  not  suffice  for  the  accumulation  ;  so  it  was 
decided  to  remove  the  earlier  negatives  shelf  by  shelf,  box  them, 
and  thus  get  twice  or  thrice  as  many  plates  in  the  same  extent 
of  wall  space.  The  new-comers  were  then  placed  in  the  vacated 
grooves  after  these  had  been  re-numbered. 
Arranging  in   Tens. 

With  regard  to  this  boxing,  two  important  points  have  to  be 
considered.  Where  the  very  utmost  economy  of  space  is  a  para- 
mount necessity  the  Editor's  method  cannot  be  improved  on  ; 
but  when  this  necessity  is  not  so  overpowering,  a  variation  of 
it  confers  such  an  altogether  disproportionately  great  advan- 
tage that  it  is  strongly  to  be  recommended.  The  former  plan 
was  the  one  my  printers  carried  out  till  about  ten  thousand 
half-plates  were  boxed  off.  Then,  looking  well  into  the  matter 
of  economy  of  time,  I  noticed  that,  instead  of  being  able  to  pick 
out  a  particular  number  at  a  glance,  it  was  rx)nfusing  to  see  a 
set  of  figures  with  no  system  about  them,  save  that  they  in- 
creased regularly  in  one  direction.  I  at  once  decided  that  this 
could  be  improved  upon.  Instead  of  filling  each  box  to  its 
utmost,  ten  negatives  only,  separated  from  one  another  with 
pieces  of  paper  (less  in  size  than  the  plate),  were  allowed  to  each 
box,  and  the  shelves  for  them  were  partitioned  off  by  uprights, 
cutting  up  the  available  space  into  divisions  that  would  just 
hold  ten  boxes — 100  negatives  to  each  space  or  division.  Com- 
pared with  the  other  plan,  this  was  really  a  beautiful  way  of 
storing  them  ;  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  how  much  it  facili- 
tated things.  Each  box  plainly  numbered  in  tens,  ten  boxes 
to  a  division,  a  blind  man  could,  without  making  a  mistake, 
go  up  to  the  shelves  and  take  down  any  box  asked  for. 

To  economise  timber  in  building  fresh  shelving,  its  width 
need  not  be  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  length  of  the  boxes, 
which  then  overhang  a  little,  and  are  thus  more  readily  grasped. 
Further  economy  of  space  is  obtained  by  placing  them  on  their 
sides,  the  titling  being  at  the  ends,  and  not  at  the  sides,  after 
the  platemakers'  fashion,  who  disregard  either  the  user  or 
dealer's  convenience  of  storage.  In  placing  the  numbers  the 
lowest  is  printed  in  full  on  the  first  or  left-hand  half  of  the  box- 


end,  and  on  the  right-hand  half  only  just  the  unit  and  ten  of 

A 


the  highest  number,   thus  :    |  29ti81 


90  I  and  so  on. 


definite  plan  for  placing  the  negatives  in  the  boxes  should  be 
adhered  to  invariably.  Thus,  in  the  box  as  above,  at  the  bottom 
should  be  placed  the  lowest  number.  No.  29681,  and  the  last 
put  in  should  be  the  highest  of  the  ten— 29690. 

As  to  the  actual  method  of  numbering  the  negatives,  my  own 
takes  more  time  than  the  Editor's  ;  but  has  advantages  to 
correspond.  The  governing  principle  of  all  is,  of  course,  that  a 
negative  once  chosen  must,  before  going  to  the  printer,  have 
upon  it  its  own  distinguishing  number  in  sequence  with  its  pre- 
decessors, special  care  being  taken  that  no  two  negatives  are 
numbered  alike— a  mishap  that  is  not  impossible  of  occurrence 
with  the  ordinary  method,  as,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  confusion 
through  altering  an  original  order  in  favour  of  a  rejected  nega- 
tive. It  is  virtually  entirely  obviated  in  my  practice,  which 
is  to  have  ready-printed  books  of  gummed  paper  perforated  into 
slips,  each  headed  with  a  consecutive  number  followed  by  a 
blank  for  the  name.  As  the  names  with  their  numbers  are  given 
out  the  slip  can  be  filled  in,  torn  off,  and  pasted  on  t\e  film. 
Duplicating  a  number  is  thus  impossible.  Economy  will  be 
subserved  by  the  photographer  preparing  his  own  books,  or 
using  sheets,  and  doing  the  numbering  with  a  pen  beforehand. 
Great  care,  however,  has  to  be  exercised  in  writing  the  numbers 
correctly,  for  it  is  astonishing  how  the  brain  lags  behind  the  fin- 
gers in  writing  a  set  of  consecutive  numbers.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage of  these  ready-made  number  tickets  is  that  no  doubt  can 
exist  as  to  the  number  to  be  given  to  a  new  negative,  many 
causes  contributing  to  the  order  book  not  necessarily  having  the 
negative  numbers  following  in  unbroken  sequence. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  a  description  of  a  little  refine- 
ment of  practice  which  has  been  found  most  useful  and  work- 
facilitating.  We  all  know  how  negatives  accumulate  while 
waiting  for  instructions  after  the  issue  of  finished  proofs.  My 
printers  used  to  allow  them  to  collect  in  heaps,  in  the  way  the 
Editors  mention  ;  but  the  plan  is  objectionable,  in  that  the 
heap  being  so  often  turned  over  to  find  a  required  plate  as  the 
orders  come  in,  there  is  great  liability  to  injury  to  the  film.  I 
have  latterly  adopted  the  plan  of  having  a  series  of  grooved 
shelves  for  the  most  commonly  used  sizes  placed  immediately 
over  the  fiUing-in  bench.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  proof  is  finished, 
the  negative  is  placed  in  the  rack,  and  is  close  at  hand  when 
the  actual  order  is  finally  given.  These  racks  only  hold  a  few 
weeks'  supply,  and  when  they  become  full  the  first  half  are  taken 
away  and  placed  in  their  final  resting-place  in  the  shelves  in 
the  negative  room,  and  the  printing  room  temporary  grooves  are 
re-numbered.  It  should  be  observed  that  only  retouched  nega- 
tives, proofs  of  which  have  been  sent  out,  are  thus  stored,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  no  advantage  accrues  through  filling  up  the 
space  occupied  by  a  useless  negative  with  a  newer,  accepted  one. 
Economy  of  spa'ce  would  be  dearly  bought  by  confusion  of  num- 
bering. Finally,  I  would  say  that  all  my  negatives,  before 
being  varnished,  are  retouched,  and  the  numbered  slips  pasted 
on.  In  not  a  single  case  has  the  retouching  given  way,  nor  the 
slip  become  detached,  and  this  statement  covers  70,000  or 
80,000  negatives  at  least. 

G.  Watmouoh  Webstee,  F.C.S. 


Photoorapht  tok  the  Press.— We  hope  our  readers  in  th« 
Colonies  and  foreign  countries  realise  the  opportunities  which  they 
have  of  adding  to  their  eaminge  by  the  reproduction  of  their  photo- 
graphs in  the  Press.  In  comparison  with  the  vast  number  of  illus- 
trated journals  produced  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the 
market  near  home  for  Colonial  photographers  is  small,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  the  illustrated  papers  in  England,  even  the 
weeklies,  make  use  of  many  photographs  from  abroad,  and  if  the 
photographer   can   put  himself   into   the   position   of   an   editor   in 


London  and  refrain  from  offering  prints  of  limited  interest,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  turn  many  of  his  exposures  to  monetary  advantage. 
A  useful  idea  of  the  kinds  of  subjects  which  are  acceptable  may 
be  gained  from  the  advertisement  on  another  page  of  the  "  Illus- 
trated London  News,"  a  journal  which  week  by  week  draws  its 
matter  (largely  photographs)  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
further  interests  itself  m  "  placing,"  with  other  paiiers,  photographs 
which  it  is  unable  to  use  itself.  A  study  of  the  British  and  American 
illustrated  papers  should  prove  profitable  to  Colonial  photographers. 
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ENAMELLING    PRINTS    WITH    COLLODION. 
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Many  years  ago  it  was  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  portrait 
photograpliers  to  send  out  their  prints  in  a  highly  polished  con- 
dition. This  was  the  day  when  the  public  demanded  the  utmost 
wealth  of  detail,  and  a  brilliant  polished  surface  was  given  to 
the  prints,  so  as  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  detail  to  be  shown. 
Then  the  photographer  polished  the  prints  with  encaustic  paste, 
or  burnished  them,  or  else  he  enamelled  their  surface  with 
collodion. 

The  Glazed   and   Matt   Portrait. 

In  the  course  of  events  several  pictorial  photographers 
decided  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  send  out  their  prints 
with  a  matt  surface.  Possibly  they  wanted  a  new  style  of 
print,  something  that  was  distinctive  from  their  competitors. 
Anyhow,  they  influenced  their  customers  to  consider  that  the 
matt-surfaced  prints  were  much  more  artistic  than  the  highly 
glazed  print.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  use  of  a  matt  sur- 
face should  make  a  print  more  artistic,  except  it  were  done  as 
a,  matter  of  business.  But,  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact 
remains  that  these  photographers  created  a  new  fashion  and 
style,  and  now  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  produce  matt- 
surfaced  prints. 

I  am,  however,  old-fashioned  enough  to  confess  that  for  many 
purposes — I  do  not  say  for  all — there  is  really  a  great  charm 
about  a  beautiful  portrait  full  of  exquisite  detail  and  possessing 
a  richly  glazed  surface,  such  as  is  produced  by  enamelling  the 
prints  with  collodion,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  a 
large  public  who  share  my  opinion,  and  who  would  appreciate 
a  revival  of  the  "  old-fashioned  "  glazed  portrait. 

Let  me,  therefore,  venture  to  suggest  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  place  an  old  style  of  print  before  a  new  public,  that  they 
should  show  a  few  specimen  prints  possessing  the  qualities  I 
have  mentioned,  and  test  their  selling  powers.  It  will  not  be 
a  costly  experiment,  and  might  easily  turn  out  "  trumps." 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  attempt  to  teach  the  readers  of 
this  journal  how  to  take  a  photograph  in  which  all  the  detail 
is  absolutely  sharp  and  clear,  but  there  may  be  many  who  will 
be  interested  in  a  short  account  of  the  best  and  most  practical 
methods  of  enamelling  the  surface  of  prints  with  collodion.  In 
the  old  days  so  much  of  this  work  was  done  that  there  were 
firms  who,  calling  themselves  enamellers,  did  nothing  else  but 
«namel  prints  for  the  trade,  but  now  such  a  firm  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  that  can- 
not be  done  by  any  intelligent  operator  or  printer. 

Collodion   for   Enamelling. 

The  most  important  factor  for  success  in  enamelling  prints  is 
to  use  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  suitable  brand  of  enamel  collo- 
dion. For  successful  commercial  working  it  must  always  be 
cf  the  same  uniform  quality,  giving  a  strong,  tough  film,  beauti- 
fully transparent  when  dry,  and  free  from  colour  and  opales- 
cence. As  most  people  know,  collodion  is  made  by  dissolving 
pyroxline  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  surgery,  etc.  ;  but  all  kinds  of  collodion  are  not  suit- 
able for  this  work,  and  under  these  circumstances  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  state  that  Mawson  and  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on- 
TYne,  manufacture  a  suitable  article,  which  they  supply  under 
the  name  of  Mawson's  Enamel  Collodion.  The  photographer 
may  easily  test  the  suitablility  of  any  sample  of  collodion  by 
coating  a  glass  plate  with  it,  and  then,  when  it  has  set,  examin- 
ing it  carefully  for  any  trace  of  colour  or  milkiness,  and  he  can 
readily  test  its  strength  by  drawing  his  finger-nail  through  the 
film,  when  it  should  drag  from  both  sides  like  a  tough  skin. 

The  collodion  must  be  quite  bright,  and  free  from  sediment 
or  suspended  dust.  If  not  quite  clear,  it  must  be  filtered 
through  a  small  pledget  of  cotton-wool  held  in  a  glass  funnel 


into  a  clean  bottle.  This  bottle  must  not  only  be  clean,  but 
dry,  because  the  mixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  with  the 
collodion  will  spoil  it.  When  coating  the  glass  plates  with 
collodion,  the  operator  should  pour  the  filtered  collodion  from 
one  bottle,  and  drain  the  plate  into  the  funnel  containing  the 
pledget  of  cotton-wool  held  in  a  second  bottle,  so  that  the  collo- 
dion which  has  once  been  used  may  be  filtered  before  being 
again  used  to  coat  a  second  plate.  Owing  to  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  the  solvents,  it  will  be  found  necessary  in  course  ol 
time  to  thin  the  stock  solution  of  collodion  by  adding  a  mixtnre 
of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  methylated  ether,  sp.  grav.  .720, 
or,  what  is  preferable,  using  the  thinning  solution  sold  by  the 
makers  of  the  collodion. 

A  supply  of  enamel  collodion,  a  small  bottle  of  indiarubber 
solution  fitted  with  a  cork  that  is  split  in  its  narrow  end  and 
holds  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  a  muslin  bag  or  pad  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  containing  an  ounce  or  two  of  powdered 
French  chalk,  some  clean  dusters  or  polishing  cloths,  a  number 
of  pieces  of  "  patent  plate"  glass  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  and  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  square,  a  metal  or  porcelain 
trough  large  enough  to  easily  take  the  glass  plates  and  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  some  sheets  of  thin  fine  cardboard,  or 
waterproof  paper,  are  all  the  materials  and  appliances  necessary 
for  enamelling  gelatine  prints. 

Cleaning  and   Edging  of  the   Glasses. 

The  modus  operandi  is  very  simple.  After  the  rough  edges 
of  the  glass  plates  have  been  removed  with  a  file  or  piece  of 
emery  cloth,  they  (the  glasses)  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried. 
The  best  side  of  the  glass — that  is,  the  side  quite  free  from  flaws 
or  scratches — is  rubbed  with  the  bag  of  French  chalk,  and  then 
polished  with  a  clean  duster  until  no  chalk  remains  on  the 
glass.  A  narrow  edging  of  indiarubber  solution,  about  |in. 
wide,  is  then  run  round  the  edges  of  the  polished  side  of  the 
glass  by  means  of  the  sponge  held  in  the  split  cork,  which 
edging  rapidly  dries,  and  is  useful  in  holding  the  collodion  film 
in  position  without  interfering  with  the  subsequent  stripping  of 
the  film.  I  am,  of  course,  assuming  that  this  work  is  all  being 
done  in  a  room  that  is  free  from  dust. 

Coating  ^vith  Collodion. 

As  soon  as  the  indiarubber  solution  is  dry,  the  polished  sur- 
face of  the  glass  plate  is  coated  with  the  collodion  in  a  similar 
manner  to  varnishing  a  negative,  except  that  no  heat  must 
be  used  ;  and,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  highly  inflammable 
character  of  the  collodion,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  no 
naked  lights  or  fire  must  be  in  the  room  where  the  enamelling 
is  being  done.  The  electric  light  may  be  used  for  illumination, 
but  no  naked  lights,  on  any  account,  and  it  is  preferable  to  do 
the  work  by  daylight.  The  collodion  rapidly  solidifies,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  well  set,  slide  the  plate  face  up  in  the  dish  of  water, 
in  which  it  remains  until  all  greasiness  has  disappeared. 

The  onameller  finds  the  proper  time  for  immersing  the  plate 
in  the  water  by  touching  the  film,  at  the  corner  of  the  glass 
from  wliich  he  drained  the  surplus  collodion,  with  the  tip  of  his 
little  finger.  When  the  film  is  sufficiently  hard  just  to  take  an 
impression  of  the  skin  markings,  he  immerses  it  in  the  dish 
of  water. 

Laying  Down    the   Prints. 

The  gelatine  prints  to  be  glazed  are  transferred  in  a  wet 
state  from  the  washing  tank  to  the  dish,  and  arranged  face 
downwards  upon  the  collodionised  glass  whilst  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  glass  carrying  the  prints  is  then  care- 
fully removed  from  the  water,  so  as  not  to  admit  any  air 
between  the  surface  of  the  prints  and  the  collodion  film.    The 
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prints  are  lightly  squeezed  down  upon  the  collodion  iilm,  and  the 
plate  set  in  a  rack  to  drain  and  dry  for  an  hour  or  more,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  prints  are  transferred  to  the  coUodionised 
glass  plates  in  a  similar  manner. 

Applying  the  Backing  Papers. 
When  the  prints  are  perfectly  set,  take  a  piece  of  thin  card- 
board, or  waterproof  paper,  and  coat  the  face  with  any  strong 
mounting  solution,  and  then  lay  it  face  downwards  on  the  back 
of  the  print  which  is  on  the  coUodionised  glass,  and  press  it 
well  into  contact.  Treat  all  the  prints  on  the  glass  in  this 
manner,  and  then  stand  the  plate  in  a  warm  place,  so  that 
the  prints  may  thoroughly  dry  during  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  prints  are  quite  dry,  a  sharp  knife  is  run  round 
each  print,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  collodion  film.  The  prints 
are  then  carefully  peeled  from  the  glass,  and,  after  being 
trimmed  to  the  proper  size,  are  ready  for  mounting  on  the 
usual  mounts,  whilst  the  glass  plates  are  carefirlly  cleaned 
ready  for  the  next  batch  of  prints. 

For  Albumen   and   Carbon   Prints. 

The  above  instructions  apply,  of  course,  only  to  the  use  of 
prints  made  upon  an  emulsion  prepared  with  a  gelatine  basis. 
For  albumen  prints  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  water  bath 
by  a  warm  gelatine  solution — one  ounce  of  pure  gelatine  to  ten 
ounces  of  water — and  provision  must  be  made  to  keep  this  solu- 
tion melted  and  at  an  even  temperature  ;  otherwise  the  opera- 
tions are  similar  to  those  given  for  gelatine  prints. 

For  carbon  prints,   sheets  of  smooth  and  good  quality  opal 


glass  are  coated  with  collodion  and  washed  in  water  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  printed  carbon  tissue  is  then 
soaked  in  water,  squeegeed  on  to  this  temporary  support,  and 
developed  in  the  usual  manner.  Finally,  the  permanent  sup- 
port is  brought  into  contact  with  the  print  whilst  under  water, 
then  carefully  removed  from  the  water  bath,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  air-bubbles  between  the  mount  and  the 
print,  squeegeed,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  ;  when  quite 
dry  the  coUodionised  image  is  readily  removed  from  the  glass, 
and  is  then  ready  for  mounting. 

The   Merits  of  the  Collodion   Glaze. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  a  burnished  surface,  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  obtained  by  merely  squee- 
geeing a  gelatine  print  down  upon  a  polished  plate  of  glass  or 
metal,  and  then  stripping  it  when  dry.  But  the  glossy  surface 
obtained  in  this  manner,  though  good,  by  no  means  equals  the 
brilliant  enamelled  appearance  obtained  from  the  use  of  collo- 
dion. Not  only  does  the  collodion  give  an  improved  appearance 
to  the  print,  but  it  also  protects  it  effectively  from  finger  marks 
and  damp,  and  the  print  is  not  so  easily  scratched,  and  is 
much  more  permanent.  It  is  an  improvement,  though  perhaps 
only  a  slight  improvement,  that  makes  all  the  difference  when 
it  comes  to  selling  the  prints,  and  all  good  work— that  is,  the 
best  work— is  a  combination  of  many  little  improvements  each 
in  themselves  of  not  much  moment,  but  taken  together  produc- 
ing that  excellent  quality  of  work  that  indicates  the  master 
craftsman.  Abtiiur  Payne. 


CURRENT    METHODS    AMONG    BRITISH 
PROrtSSIONALS. 


In  this  article  our  Colonial  and  Foreign  friends,  to  whom  this 
number  is  particularly  addressed,  will  find  a  review  of  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  professional  portrait  photography  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  impossible  within  the  space  of  a  single 
article  to  write  at  length  of  the  many  diverse  methods  at  pre- 
sent in  use,  but  we  hope  our  general  survey  will  show  our 
readers  in  distant  countries  the  present-day  tendencies  among 
photographers  at  home.  To  many  of  these  latter  also  the  notes 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  and  will  induce  them,  we  hope, 
to  take  stock  of  their  methods  and  policy,  and  thus  keep  them- 
selves abreast  of  present  progress  in  the  business  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
growth  of  interest  among  professional  photographers  in  the 
business  side  of  a  studio.  iMore  attention  has  been  paid  to 
creating  a  favourable  impression  upon  possible  customers  by 
means  of  tasteful  stationery,  and  the  occasional  circulation  of 
an  attractive  booklet  calling  attention  to  sjiecial  work  pro- 
duced at  the  studio,  or  whispering  a  reminder  in  the  customer's 
ear  appropriate  to  a  ])articular  season.  Some  photographers 
also  have  arranged  small  exhibitions  on  their  premises  and 
have  thus  drawn  local  attention  to  theimselves. 

The  detail  vrork  of  the  business  side  of  a  studio  has  also 
received  much  greater  attention,  and  many  photf)grapliers  have 
adopted  some  system  or  other  of  using  a  card  index,  whereby 
the  progress  of  orders,  from  the  reception  room  to  the  dispatch 
of  the  finished  portraits,  has  been  readily  traced — the  system, 
too,  allowing  the  proprietor  more  easily  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed of  waste  in  materials,  and  generally  to  learn  more 
exactly  of  th«  profit  resulting  from  particular  descriptions  of 
work.  Quite  a  number  of  articles  on  this  subject  have  appeared 
nf  late  in  the  "B.J." 

As  regards  the  general  business  policy  of  photographers,  we 
think  we,  may  take  the  hopeful  view  that  there  are  signs  of 


a  reaction  from  the  bane  of  cheapness  which  has  of  late  been 
a  serious  factor  in  professional  portraiture.  The  day  of  the 
portrait  i>astcard,  a  form  of  competition  which  has  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  many  n  studio — ^particularly  in  the  provinces — 
seems  to  be  on  the  wane.  Tliis  has  no  doubt  been  the  result 
of  the  appallingly  low  prices  at  which  these  and  other  similar 
forms  of  portrait  have  been  issued.  Like  fashions  in  ladies' 
clothes,  when  everyone  from  the  humblest  social  rank  can 
obtain  a  iiarticular  style  of  postcard,  those  who  can  afford  to 
spend  a  little  more  Ijecome  prejudiced  against  it  and  revert 
to  a  style  of  portrait  which  they  had  previously  forsaken  on 
ground  of  .expense. 

Business  Tactics. 
There  would  api)ear  also  to  be  signs  of  a  healthy  reaction 
among  photographers  themselves  against  running  after  cus- 
tomers with  invitations  to  a  free  sitting.  Though  a  number 
of  quite  high-class  studios  have  made  this  system  the  basis  of 
their  business,  yet,  oil  the  other  hand,  many  photographers  of 
equal  standing  have  steadfastly  set  their  faces  against  it,  and 
the  public,  we  think,  though  flatt/ered  in  many  cases  by  the 
request  of  a  sitting,  has  come  to  see  that  the  invitation  is,  after 
all,  an  empty  compliment,  proffered  simply  to  catch  an  order, 
and,  at  the  samie  time,  to  give  the  ])hotographer  the  sole  copy- 
right in  the  portraits  he  takes.  Some  jihotographers  have 
justified  the  system  as  a  sjiecies  of  protection  against  those 
sitters  who  go  to  a  high-class  studio,  purchase  one  or  two  copies 
only,  and  then  get  some  cheap  printing  or  enlarging  firm  to 
make  for  them  further  duplicates  embodying  the  skill  and  taste 
of  the  original  photographer.  There  is,  however,  a  natural 
protection  against  these  tactics,  inasmuch  as  the  copies  must, 
be  reproductions  from  prints,  and  can,  therefore,  never  have 
the  quality  of  direct  impressions  from  the  negative.  Photo- 
graphers are  thus  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  ;  yet  we  think 
that  if  a  census  were  taken  of  studios  which  have  established 
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A  sound  financial  position,  it  would  be  fo.und  that  the  invita- 
lion  methotl  was  given  an  entirely  BUibsidiary  place    in    the 

business. 

Studios  and  Studio  Fittings. 

There  is  little  that  is  novel  in  the  construction  or  fitting  of 
most  high-class  British  studios,   all  the  "tunnel"   and  other 
freak   di«signs   have  either   been   demolished   or   put  to   other 
uses,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  local  conditions  necessitate 
it  that  the  ridge-roof  jiattern  is  departed  from.     The  majority 
of  studios   range   fromi   25  to  40  feet   in  length,    the  breadth 
■varying  from  12  to  20  feet,  the  height  to  the  eaves  being  about 
«   feet,"  and   to   the   ridge    about  12   feet.       Most  studios   are 
glazed  for  nearly  their  entire  length,  clear  glass  being  gene- 
rally used.     The  blinds  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  mounted  upon 
epring  rollers,  two  sets,  one  set  being  dark  blue  or  green  and 
one  set  white ;   the  side  blinds  have  the  rollers  at  the  bottom. 
Fe«toon  blinds     or     curtains     are     used     in     some     studios, 
"but    they    are    not    in    favour    in    London,    as    they    collect 
dust,    which     is     discharge<l     upon     the     sitter     when     they 
are    manipulated.     In    places    where    this     is    not    a   draw- 
"back    the    festoon     type    of    blind  is    no    doubt    more     con- 
venient, since  it  is  free  from  the  nuisance  of  the  weakening  of 
the  springs  which   occurs  in  time.     Portable   screens  and  re- 
flectors are  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  both  in  the  cir- 
<nilar  and  square  forms,  the  latt.er  being  really  jwrtable  blinds. 
The   elaborate   and    fanciful   reflectors  formerly   in    vogue   for 
electric  light  work  seem  quite  to  have  disappeared.       Scenic 
"backgrounds  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  studio,  but  they 
are  distinctly  more  artistic  in  character  than  those  in  use  a 
iew  years  ago,  the  design  being  suggested  rather  than  drawn. 
The  "  marble  halls  "  style  is  quite  out  of  date.     Soft  "  cloud  " 
.and  graduated  grounds  are  much  in  favour,  and  some  of  the 
most   artistic   workers   are   using   a   plain   white   ground   with 
excellent  effect.     An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  intro- 
<hice  coloured  backgrounds,  but,  so  far,  only  a  few  are  in  use. 
If  suited  to  the  decoration  of  the  studio  they  may  be  made  to 
.give  a  very  good   impression  of  space  and  elegance,   the   fact 
that  the  apparent  continuation  of  the  studio  is  only  a  painting 
-not  being  obvious  at  the  first  glance.     Some  skill  is  necessary 
an  the  choice  of  such  backgrounds.    Artificial  accessories  of  the 
"Haddon   Hall   steps"    type   are  now   seldom    found   in   good 
•studios,  a  stone  seat  and  a  sundial  on  its  pedestal  being  usually 
the  limit.     A  variety  of  chairs  of  more  or  less  artistic  design  and 
a  settle  or  garden  seat  or  two  afford  all  the  aids  to  posing  re- 
quired by  our  best  photographers.     Even  the  once  ubiquitous 
ifiadrest  is  rarely  seen. 

Cameras  and  Lenses. 
The  working  tools,  such  as  camer^  and  lenses,  do  not  pre- 
•sent  any  novel  features.  The  German  type  of  universal  studio 
camera,  taking  all  sizes,  is  to  be  found  in  most  up-to-date 
studios,  altliough  there  is  in  some  of  the  latest  fitted  a  tendency 
to  return  to  the  English  model,  fitted  with  an  extra  back,  with 
rarpid  changing  attachment  for  small  work.  These  are  often 
fitted  upon  stands  of  the  semi-centennial  type  so  popular  in 
the  States,  which  jiermit  of  the  camera  being  worked  close 
to  the  floor.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  although  of  foreign 
design,  most  of  the  cameras  and  stands  are  of  British  manufac- 
ture. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  few  large  cameras  are  now 
in  use,  15  x  12  being  usually  the  largest  plate  exposed  for 
direct  portrait  work.  Portrait  lenses  are  still  extensively  used 
for  single  figures  and  head  and  bust  pictures,  and  photographers 
are  at  last  bt^ginning  .to  utilise  the  diffusion  of  focus  arrange- 
ment with  which  most  of  them  are  fitted.  The  rapid  rectilinear 
is  quickly  Ix'ing  displaced  by  one  or  other  of  the  many  anas- 
tigmats  for  group  work  and  large  portraits,  and  some  of  the 
more  recent  recruits  to  the  profession  have  eschewed  portrait' 
lenses  altogether,  using  rapid  anasti'/mats  of  the  Tessar  and 
■"  Homocentric  "  types  for  small  as  well  as  large  work. 


Artificial    Lisht. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  very  general  introduction  ol 
artificial  light,  the  great  majority  of  the  installations  being 
arc  lamps,  either  of  the  open  or  closed  type.  With  the  former 
the  light  is  used  entirely  by  reflection  from  an  umbrella  or 
other  shape  of  reflector,  whilst  with  the  enclosed  arcs  the 
more  common  practice  is  to  use  the  direct  but  well  difTnsed 
light  of  the  lamps.  Both  systems  have  their  advocates,  though 
we  should  say  that  among  the  very  best  exponents  of  artificial- 
light  portraiture  the  open  arc  is  most  in  favour.  Nevertheless, 
the  photographer  of  modest  means  finds  that  a  single  arc  of 
the  enclosed  type  is  a  most  valuable  tool,  not  only  for  por- 
traits in  the  studio,  but  for  printing  purposes,  the  same  lamp 
being  used  for  both  with  the  assistance  of  a  special  circular 
frame,  round  the  inside  of  which  a  large  number  of  printing 
frames  can  be  arranged.  Where  electric  current  is  not  avail- 
able batteries  of  incandescent  gas  burners  have  been  used  and 
excellent  work  has  been  done  with  them  in  many  studios. 

Tank    Development. 

In  the  dark  room  the  most  notable  improvement  in  profes- 
sional work  has  been  the  adoption  of  development  in  a  tank. 
In  addition  to  saving  much  space,  this  system  allows  of  the 
photographer  getting  through  the  day's  development  after  the 
close  of  the  studio  in  a  much  shorter  time  and  with  greater 
uniformity  in  his  negatives.  Those  who  develop  their  own 
exposures  will  frequently  use  the  tank  simply  as  a  convenient 
mode  of  manipulation,  judging  the  character  of  the  negative 
by  inspection  in  the  dark-room  light  in  the  usual  way  ;  but 
many  others  have  adopted  the  system  of  using  a  standard 
developer  for  a  fixed  time  at  a  given  temperature,  and  having 
settled  (by  trial)  these  conditions,  have  entrusted  develop- 
ment to  assistants,  simply  instructing  them  to  make  up  the 
tank  developer  according  to  formula  and  strictly  to  observe 
directions  as  to  time  of  development  and  temperature.  These 
conditions  must  be  observed  or  the  method  is  useless,  and,  even 
so,  the  tank  process  has  its  drawbacks,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  occasional  production  of  markings  on  the  negatives  from 
some  olbscure  cause  or  other.  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
rare,  and  not  sufficiently  serious  to  discount  the  real  practical 
and  commercial  value  of  the  method.  One  precaution  is  most 
essential :  the  tank  in  which  the  plates  are  developed  should 
be  fitted  with  a  water-tight  cover,  so  that  it  can  be  reversed 
in  position  three  or  four  times  during  development,  thus  en- 
suring the  even  action  of  the  solution.  A  common  time  of 
development  by  this  fixed-time  method  is  from  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour,  and  most  plate-makers  now  give  formulw 
suitable  for  the  system,  though  even  then  the  time  needs  to 
be  checked  for  different  batches  of  plates,  since  these  may  vary 
considerably  as  regard's  the  time  required  for  development  to 
a  given  degree  of  contrast. 

Styles    of    Portrait    Prints. 

CJompetition  was  never  more  strenuous  in  photography  than 
it  is  to-day — whether  as  between  the  manufacturers,  the  whole- 
sale dealers,  or  the  professionals  themselves.  To  this  competi- 
tion are  undoubtedly  due  the  rapid  changes  in  the  prevailing 
styles  of  portraiture  witnessed  during  the  last  few  years. 

Imitations. 

A  professional  will  strike  out  a  new  stylo  in  order  to  differ- 
entiate his  work  from  that  of  his  competitors,  but  before  long 
he  will  find  imitations  springing  up,  not  only  by  other  pro- 
fessionals operating  along  the  same  lines,  but  by  means  of,  as 
it  were,  mechanical  reproductions  furnished  to  his  lower-priced 
competitors  by  the  manufacturers.  For  instance,  border-print- 
ing in  the  so-called  Cosway  style  had  not  long  been  in  vogue 
before  mounts  were  produced  incorjxirating  the  border,  thus 
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dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  double-printing.  Another  firm 
produced  an  accessory  in  the  form  of  a  papier-mache  contriv- 
ance, which,  when  interposed  between  the  sitter  and  the 
camera,  gives  the  sitter  and  the  border  together  on  the  plate. 
Following  the  Cosway  style  came  the  "Sketch"  portrait,  in 
which  the  sitter  is  photographed  against  a  white  background 
and  then  a  "sketchy"  exterior  or  interior  effect  is  worked  in 
by  hand  on  the  print.  Here  again  imitation  was  soon  ren- 
dered easy  by  the  introduction  of  backgrounds  with  continuous 
foregrounds,  with  a  design  painted  on  which,  when  photo- 
graphed with  the  sitter  in  a  certain  position,  would  give  a  some- 
what similar  effect. 

The    "Sketch"     Portrait. 

Despite  this  imitation  the  "  Sketch  "  still  holds  its  own,  as 
may  easily  be  seen  by  a  walk  along  the  fashionable  West  End 
streets  or  a  glance  through  the  illustrated  weeklies.  Instead 
of  the  aerographed  backgrounds  with  which  they  were  at  first 
finished,  they  are  now  largely  done  with  pencil,  and  frequently 
with  washes  of  water-colour.  This  water-colour  is  only  added 
decoratively — they  are  in  no  sense  coloured  photographs,  in 
that  the  hair,  eyes,  and  flesh  are  left  untouched.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  a  style  that  is  neither  easily  imitated  nor 
cheapened.  It  is  worked  almost  entirely  in  platinotype  when 
the  coloured  wash  is  added,  as  bromide  does  not  lend  itself  well 
to  the  application  of  water-colour  washes,  although  Messrs. 
Wellington  and  Ward  have  recently  introduced  a  sjiecial  sur- 
face, adapted  for  this  purpose,  which  they  offer  to  those  in- 
terested in  this  branch  of  work. 

For    Coloured     Photographs. 

Where  a  coloured  photograph  is  wanted,  that  is,  coloured  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  best  studios  are  now  making 
very  effective  pictures  by  blocking  out  the  whole  of  the  nega- 
tive with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  such  portions  of  the 
bust,  arms,  and,  in  the  case  of  young  children,  legs  as  may  be 
visible.  The  clothes  and  background  are  then  sketched  in 
pencil  and  the  photographic  image  daintily  finished  in  water- 
colours.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist  some  charming 
effects  may  thus  be  obtained — the  child  photographed  sitting 
on  the  studio  floor  playing  with  toys  may  thus  easily  be  repre- 
sented as  either  sitting  on  the  seashore  playing  With  shells  or 
in  a  meadow  picking  daisies ! 

The    "  SRetch "     Negative. 

When  travelling  in  the  provinces,  or  even  in  the  London 
suburbs,  one  notices  that  photographers  are  endeavouring  to 
make  these  "  Sketch "  pictures  from  unsuitable  negatives. 
Although  a  good  retoucher  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
blocking  out  a  negative  taken  against  a  dark ,  background,  it 
frequently  happens  that  tlie  outline  of  the  sitter's  head  or 
dress  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  blocked  out  without  presenting 
a  cut-out  appearance.     Again,  even  with  the  white  background, 


the  lighting  is  badly  managed,  and  there  are  bad  shadows. 
Recent  issues  of  the  "  B.J."  have  given  articles  on  the  subject^ 
so  there  should  be  no  reason  why  the  slight  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  production  of  suitable  negatives  should  not  be  overcome. 
Cream-Toned    Papers. 

Quite  a  number  of  photographers  are  giving  a  distinctiveness, 
to  their  work  by  the  use  of  a  cream-toned  paper.  This  colour 
has  been  available  for  soime  years  in  both  bromide  and  Carbon, 
and  also  in  the  self-toning  papers,  but  only  comparatively 
recently  does  it  seem  to  have  been  taken  up  by  professionals- 
to  any  extent.  The  lat(ist  introduction  in  the  cream  papers 
is  that  of  the  Buff  Sepia  Japine  and  Platinotype— papers  which 
were  doubtless  put  on  the  market  to  share  some  of  the  patron- 
age bestowed  by  good  class  studios  upon  the  matt  cream  carbon 
transfers. 

The     Neglect    of    C.C. 

The  visitor  to  England  from  either  the  Continent  or  the 
States  must  be  struck  by  the  small  use  of  Collodio-Chloride 
in  this  country— small,  that  is,  as  judged  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  appears  in  showcases.  Wliy  this  should  be  so  is 
difficult  to  determine,  since  any  printer  used  to  gelatine- 
chloride  should  be  able  to  produce  good  prints  on  the  collodion 
paper.  One  reason  that  may  perhaps  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it  is  that  collodio-chloride  is  so  frequently  offered  by 
its  vendors  as  a  substitute  for  carbon — in  fact,  it  is  often  made 
to  appear  that  its  only  virtue  lies  in  its  resemblance  to  that 
process.  If  this  be  the  case  the  policy  is  a  mistaken  one.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  professional  wh»se  arrangements  do  not 
permit  of  his  working  platinotype  or  carbon  as  an  alternative 
to  P.O.P.  may  well  consider  the  claims  of  collodio-chloride. 

Mounts. 

In  the  matter  of  mounts  one  of  the  chief  tendencies  to  be 
noticed  is  the  adoption  by  professionals  of  the  multiple  or 
'border  mount,  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  so  lai-gely 
come  into  favour  among  amateurs.  Mount  makers  have 
catered  for  studios  in  this  respect  by  issuing  multiple  border 
mounts  suitable  for  the  reception  of  prints  of  the  standard 
sizes.  The  folder  type  of  mount,  a  somewhat  stiff  cover  en- 
closing a  print  mounted  on  a  thin  board,  continues  in  favour, 
'but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  large  limp  mount  issued 
without  such  protection  is  the  kind  which  will  continue  to 
satisfy  the  public.  It  is  so  easily  damaged  that  framing,  is 
almost  a  necessity.  We  believe  the  public  would  appreciate  a 
stiffer  board,  which  would  be  equally  suitable  for  framings 
and,  in  the  smaller  sizes,  for  insertion  in  albums.  Dry- 
mounting  by  means  of  shellac  tissue  continues  to  gain  in  favour 
in  all  directions,  although,  of  course,  in  large  numbers  of 
studios  producing  the  cheaper  class  of  work,  mounting  with 
starch,  or  with  one  of  the  many  excellent  dextrine  pastes  now 
on  the  market,  continues  to  be  in  vogue. 


THE    PRACTICAL    SIDE    OF    THE    TREATMENT 

or    RESIDUES 


Mt  apology  tor  standing  sponsor  for  the  following  notes  lies 
in  the  fact  that  while  I  have  observed  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  "B.J."  a  regularly  recurring  appearance  of 
the  same  advice,  in  reply  to  enquirers,  as  to  "  what  to  do  "  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  residues,  I  do  not  recollect  having 
ever  seen  any  information  going  into  details  as  to  "  how  to 
do  it."  I  am  therefore  endeavouring  to  describe  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  metliod  which  I  have  adopted  for  some  years  past 
in  order  to  realise  to  the  best  advantage  on  old  fixing  baths 
and  sensitised  paper  waste  and  clippings. 


To  deal  first  with  the  handling  of  waste  paper,  yte  are  often 
told  through  the  technical  Press  and  otherwise  that  this  is 
not  worth  saving ;  but  from  the  results  of  my  own  experience 
in  this  direction  I  certainly  think  that  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Silver  trom  Waste   Papers    and   Prints. 

We  have  in  our  printing-room  an  old  packing  case  with 
the  lid  removed,  and  into  this  is  thrown  everything  in  the 
way  of  unfixed  paper  waste,  whether  bromide,  gaslight,  or 
P.O.P.   paper — clippings,   old   rough   unfixed  proofs,   under-  or 
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over-exposed  bromide  or  gaslight  paper  or  i)ostcards,  wet  or 
dry_aU  goes  into  the  box.  Then  we  have  a  galvanised  iron 
tub  such  as  is  used  in  many  towns  for  household  refuse.  This 
is  about  18  in.  in  diameter  by  14  in.  in  depth.  When  an  ac- 
cumulation of  pajier  waste  has  got  together  in  the  printing- 
room  this  tub  is  placed  right  on  top  of  the  workroom  fire  and 
allowed  to  get  hot  ;  then  the  pajjer  waste  is  thrown  in  a  little 
at  a  time  and  ignited,  and,  as  the  contents  of  the  tub  become 
gra<iually  reduced  to  ashes,  they  are  occasionally  stirred  about 
with  a  poker,  and  more  added  until  the  tub  is  full.  Tliis,  of 
course,  does  not  by  any  means  demand  undivided  attention, 
and  a  girl  can  be  occupied  with  other  work,  and  just  now  and 
then  give  the  burning  paper  a  good  stir  up  and  add  a  few 
more  handfuls.  If  there  is  any  great  quantity  of  flat  cut 
paper,  such  as  rough  proofs,  it  is  better  to  crumple  this  up 
before  throwing  into  the  tub,  which  helps  it  to  become  tho- 
roughly incinerated.  The  tub  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
grate  over  night,  and  the  following  morning  the  contents  are, 
of  course,  quite  cool,  and  should,  if  the  operation  has  been 
properly  carried  out,  be  now  found  as  a  very  fine  floury  ash. 
An  old  hypo  cask  is  now  lined  with  one  or  two  thicknesses 
of  old  newspaper  and  the  ash  transferred  to  it,  and  the  iron 
tub  is  ready  for  a  fresh  burning.  As  soon  as  the  cask  is  full 
a  few  sheets  of  paper  are  laid  over  the  top  of  the  contents, 
and  the  cask  is  headed  up  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  refiners'. 
The  whole  matter  from  beginning  to  end  is  simply  a  question 
of  taking  a  little  trouble,  which  need  not  interfere  with  other 
work,  and  can  often  afford  a  means  of  filling  in  odd  spare 
moments.     The  last  cask  of  ash  I  sent  away  brought  £1  3s. 

Treating  Fixing  Baths. 

N<(w  with  regard  to  old  fixing  baths.  We  have  on  a  wooden 
gauntree  in  the  back-yard  two  earthenware  jars  such  as  are 
used  for  keeping  bread  in  ;  these  cost  7s.  each,  and  are  about 
18  in.  deep  by  14  in.  diameter,  inside.  They  are  fitted  with 
earthenware  covers  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes,  which  is 
advantageous,  as  it  permits  of  the  fumes  from  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  residue  escaping  into  the  open  air.  Tliese  two 
jars  are  used  alternately — that  is,  one  is  being  filled  with  old 
baths  from  day  to  day,  while  the  other  is  being  precipitated 
and  allowed  to  settle.  The  residue  is,  of  course,  thrown  down 
by  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur).  This  is  bought  in 
two-pound  wide-mouth  bottles,  and  costs  sixpence  per  pound. 
It  is  not  removed  from  the  bottle,  but  the  cork  is  removed  and 
water  poured  in  until  all  the  space  between  the  chunks  of 
sulphide  is  filled  up,  and  naturally  a  saturated  solution  is 
quickly  obtained.  Then  an  old  fixing  bath  is  thrown  out  into 
one  of  the  jars,,  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  this  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphide  is  added  slowly  and  evenly  all  over  the  centre 
and  out  to  the  edges  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so  as  to 
ensure  thorough  mixing.  This  is  done  every  time  a  bath  is 
added  to  the  jar  until  the  latter  is  full,  and  as  the  saturated 
solution  of  sulphide  is  used  from  the  bottle  the  latter  is  filled 
up  again  with  water  tune  after  time  until  all  the  solid  con- 
tents have  been  dissolved,  when  a  further  bottle  is  brought 
into  use.  The  full  precipitation  of  the  silver  residue  is  easily 
a.scertained  by  simply  taking  out  a  little  of  the  liquid  in  a 
small  glass  vessel— a  glass  preserve  jar  answers  admirably — 
and  adding  to  this  just  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  solution.  If 
the  characteristic  dark  precipitate  still  forms  it  shows  that 
more  sulphide  solution  must  be  added  to  the  large  jar;  if  iio 
precipitate  shows,  or  a  light  yellow  (sulphur  colour)  deposit 
should  appear,  no  more  solution  is  needed,  and  in  point  of 
fact  in  the  latter  instance  too  much  has  already  been  added. 
From  this  point  the  jar  is  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for 
as  long  as  possible,  to  allow  of  the  residue  settling  at  the 
bottom,  the  other  jar  being  meanwhile  filled  and  the  residue 
thrown  down  in  its  rotation. 


Preparing  for  the  Refiner. 

As  soon  as  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  precipitate,  the  clear 
liquids  above  it  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  in  our  case  we  use  a 
simple  form  of  syphon  as  illustrated.  This  is  »iinply  a  U- 
shaped  brass  tube,  with  one  arm  longer  than  the  other  and 
an  extra  length  of  tubing  let  into  the  longer  arm.  Thi* 
latter  length  is  fitted  with  an  ordinary  gas  tap.  The  whole 
a£fair  was  made  by  a  local  gasfitter  for,  as  far  as  memory 
serves,  three  shillings.  To  use  this,  the  short  arm  is  lowered 
into  the  liquid  until  it  is  guessed  to  be  just  above  the  level 
of  the  precipitate,  the  tap  opened,  the  end  of  the  long  arm 
stopped  with  the  finger,  and  a  slight  suction  applied  to  the 
upper  open  end  will  at  once  give  the  thing  a  start.  The  tap 
is  then  closed,  and  the  syphon  will  work  so  long  as  it  remains 
so  or  there  is  any  liquid  above  the  bottom  of  the  short  end. 
The  depth  to  which  this  syphon  may  be  lowered  into  the  jar 
is  made  adjustable,  so  that  if  it  is  found  to  be  too  low  when 
first  started,  and  the  precipitate  begins  to  come  through,  it  can 
be  raised  ;  or,  otherwise,  if  too  high  at  first  it  can  be  lowered 
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SO  that  it  draws  off  everything  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the- 
precipitate,   which  will  now  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  thi-jk 
and  by  no  means  pleasant-looking  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ■ 
jar.     If  there  is  not  much  of  this,  say  the  first  few  times  the 
jar  has  been  run  off,  it  is  not  taken  out,  but  the  jar  is  simply 
filled    up  again   with   old   fixing   baths,    and   the  process   re- 
peated until  we  find  a  deposit  of,  say,  four  or  six  inches  at 
the  bottom.     This  is  now  emptied  into  an  old  wash-bowl,  and 
from   there  it  goes  into  a   saucepan  (also  old)  of  fairly  large  • 
size,  which  is  kept  simmering  on  the  workroom  fire  until  the 
contents  are  evaporated  into  almiost  a  jelly.     We  now  take  an 
ordinary  chocolate   box,    procured   from     the     nearest   confec- 
tioner's (made  of  thin  wood,   to  hold  4  to  7  lbs.  of  choco- 
late), <iid  line  this  with  old  photo-blotting  discarded  from  the- 
mounting  bench.    The  contents  of  the  saucepan  are  emptied- 
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■onto  .this,  and  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  set  by  bemg  kept  in 
^  warm  place  until  such  time  as  the  next  consignment  goes  oif 
to  the  refiner's.  Two  such  boxes  sent  away  a  short  while  ago 
realised  £1  8s.,  the  only  expense  to  be  set  against  which  is 
the  coat  of  the  liver  of  sulphur  and  the  freight  charges,  both 
of  which  are  trifling  in  comparison,  and  the  initial  cost  of 
the  jars  and  the  syphon,  which  very  quickly  pay  for  them- 
selves. There  are  jars  on  the  market  specially  made  for  this 
purpose,  with  a  tap  for  drawing  oS  the  clear  liqtiid,  but  these 
are  much  more  expensive  than  the  combined  cost  of  the  jars 
already  described  and  the  syphon  for  use  with  them,  and  the 
syphon  method  offers  a  great  advantage  in  that  the  upper 
liquid  can  be  drawn  off  to  just  above  the  level  of  the  pre- 

•  cipitate,  no  matter  what  amount  of  this  there  may  be ;  while 
with  a  tap  in  the  side  of  the  jar  one  may  find  that  the  tap  is 
too  far  above  the  level  of  the  deposit,  in  which  case  a  quan- 
tity of  useless  liquid  is  left  in  the  jar ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  precipitate  may  have  accumulated  until  it  reaches  above 
the  tap,  and  would  therefore  be  partly  lost  if  the  latter  were 

■opened. 

I  have  not  dealt  .with  gold  or  platinum  residues  in  this  article 

since  my  use  of  platinotype,  and  my  wastage  of  gold-toned 
prints  and  toning  baths  does  not  justify  me  in  the  practice  of 

■recovery  of  these  metals.     But  for  the  generality  of  work,  the 

unethod  described  is  found  fully  efficient. 

Marchons. 
1   »   I 

Pftoto  ■  roecftanlcai  Dotes* 

Metal     Labels. 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  these  notes  of  March  17,  the 
-Jee  Metal  Label  Co.,  79,  Peckham  Rye,  London,  S.E.,  write  stating 
"that  they  are  actual  manufacturers  of  the  name  plates,  etc.,  and 
are  able  to  compete  favourably  as  regards  both  quality  and  price 
-with  the  same  class  of   work   "  made  in  Germany." 

The    Possibility    of    Economy. 

Photo-engravers  probably  sometimes  sigh  for  some  magical  sim- 
■plification  of  their  processes  whereby  cost  would  be  almost  elimi- 
nated, but  their  case  would  be  nO  better  in  the  end  than  it  is  now ; 
and  as  the  days  of  miracles  are  past,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the 
man  with  the  secret  method,  it  is  as  well  to  face  the  facts  and  see 
that  the  complicated  and  delicate  work  which  has  to  be  done  is 
performed  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  that  what  is  common 
Iknowledge  is  applied  to  the  best  advantage. 

Economy    in     Materials. 

Certain  materials  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  economical,  but 
'unless  it  is  understood  why  they  are  so,  and  unless  they  are  used 
only    when   the   reason  is  known  to  hold   good  they  may  be     un- 

•economical.  Thus  wet  collodion  is  cheaper  than  dry  plates  if  the 
glass  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  and  the  labour  of  preparing 

"the  plates  is  not  too  expensive.  If,  however,  a  highly-paid  operator 
is  employed  in  sensitising  plates  and  the  resulting  negatives  are 
kept  on  plate  glass,  there  is  no  economy,  but  dry  plates  would  be 
cheaper.    The  enclosed   arc  lamp  is  cheaper,  hub  only  when  it  is 

>used  to  illuminate  black  and  white  originals,  and  the  current  can 
be  obtained  at  a  fairly  high   voltage — say  200.    For  low  voltages 

■and  for  coloured  originals  the  open  arc  will  be  found  more  economi- 

•cal.  And  so  one  could  go  through  all  the  operations  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  engraving  and  find  that  economy  only  exists  under 
suitable  conditions.  For  instance,  it  is  of  no  use  to  have  cheap 
materials  which  are  troublesome  to  manipulate,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  many  excellent  processes  has  been  that  the 
skill   to  operate  them   is  not  available,    and   though  the  inventor 

-ivorks  them  easily  enough  by  reason  of  his  experience,  the  ordinary 

■worker  fails,  and  the  process  therefore  is  not  commercial. 

Selling    Prices. 

In  all  trades  there  is  always  a  wail  about  price-cutters,  especially 
from  those  who  suffer  from  temperamental  lack  of  energy,  but  in 
iprobably  no  trade  more   than   photo-engraving  is  there  a'  greater 


uniformity  of  prioe-level :  low  possibly,  nevertheless  some  firms 
manage  to  prosper,  while  others  are  embarrassed.  There  is,  there- 
fore, some  other  cause  than  price,  and  that  is  knowledge  or  the 
want  of  it.  If  a  firm  knows  its  costs  it  will  not  sell  below  them :  to 
do  so  would  be  sheer  lunacy.  If  the  selling  prices  are  roughly  the 
same,  and  one  firm  makes  a  profit  while  another  makes  a  loss,  the 
reason  can  only  be  that  the  costs  of  the  first  firm  are  lower  than 
the  second.  The  only  way  to  keep  costs  lower  is  by  careful  internal 
organisation.  Waste  of  labour,  waste  of  time,  waste  of  material 
must  be  carefully  watched  and  constant  attention  devoted  to  devising 
methods  to  economise  to  the  utmost  in  all  directions.  No  geniiis  is 
required  other  than  tlie  ability  of  taking  pains  to  attend  to  every 
detail. 

A  Knowledge  of  Cost. 
The  first  essential  to  profitable  selling  is  a  knowledge  of  cost,  and 
this  should  be  as  detailed  as  possible.  Many  firms  have  been  sur- 
prised on  careful  inquiry  to  find  that  some  things  they  thought 
unprofitable  were  quite  the  reverse,  and  others  which  were  supposed 
to  be  hardly  worth  doing  were  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Once  the 
facts  are  known  the  sensible  men  will  not  want  reminding  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  maxim,  "  Cut  your  losses." 

On    Commencing   Business   as    a  Photo-Engraver. 

Whether  a  photo-engraving  business  can  be  successfully  started  or, 
not   depends   entirely  on   the  amount   of   work   that   will   be  com- 
manded, other  things  being  equal — that  is  to  say,  equal  skill  shown 
in  conducting  the  business  and  the  same  prices  that  are  paid  other 
successful  engravers  being  obtained.     But  suflicient  work  is  required 
to  keep  a  staff  constantly  employed  for  the  normal  working  day. 
If  these  conditions  are  granted,  then  it  may  be  taken  as  a  unit 
that  labour  will  amount  to  about  half  the  total  cost  of  the  product 
(rather  less   in  particularly  well-organised   businesses,   considerably 
more  in   badly-administered   ones).     If  we   add   the   average  profit 
on  top  of  cost  we  can  make  the  labour-cost  a  proportion  of  selling 
price.     The  selling  price  will  be  known  in  any  given  district,  and 
a  practical  man  wiU  know  how  many  men  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  finished  engravings  equal  to  those  usually  supplied  in  that  place. 
When  the  wages  these  men  require  are  known,  a  simple  calculation 
will  enable  one  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  work  necessary  to  run 
a  successful  business.     An  example  will  make  this  clearer.     Let  us 
suppose   that  in  order  to   produce  blocks   in   the  usual    quality  it 
would  require  a  minimum  staff  of  men  costing  £20  a  week  (as  it 
probably  would  in  London),  then  £40,  plus  profit,  worth  of  work 
would   be  required  in  order  to  make  any  success,  and  the  profit' 
yielded    will   be   no   more   than   that    which    contents   the  average 
photo-engraver  of  the  district.  If  we  guess  this  as  10  per  cent,  (which, 
is  less  than  he  deserves,  but  probably  much  more  than  he  gets),  then, 
we  should  require  £44  of  work  weekly,  or  £2,288  yearly.     Naturally, 
in  places  where  the  standard  of  work  was  lower  either  in  quality. 
or  speed   of  dehvery  the  minimum  staff  would  be  less  expensive, 
and  therefore  the  volume  of  work  would  not  need  to  be  so  large  to 
commence  with.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  recipe  requires 
properly  skilled  labour,  very  carefully  directed. 


Patent  DeiDS* 


Proceta    paknlt — applications    and    epecifications — are    treated    in 
'^  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
March  13  and  18  :  — 

Cameras.— No.  6,248.     Roll  film  cameras.     Adeline  Elizabeth  Stacy. 

Colour  Photographt.— No.  6,279.  Manufacture  of  colour  screen- 
plates  and  films  for  colour  photography.  Henry  William  Hamblin 
Palmer. 

Shutters.— No.  6,392.     Shutters  for  photographic  purposes  and  the 

like.     CyrU  Frederick  Lan-Davis. 
Vionetter.— No.  6,706.     Vignetting  device  for  use  in  photography. 

John  Weir,  William  Wallace  Weir,  and  Robert  Weir,  trading  as 

Weir  Bros. 
CAMERA   Attachment. — No.    6,511. 

cameras.     William  Arthur  Shaw. 


Attachment   for    photographic 
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LlORnxo  'AppAiiATtrs. — No.  6,868.  Apparatus  for  inverted  •  in- 
candescent gas  lighting,  more  particularly  designed  for  photo- 
graphic enlargement  and  projection  work.     Henry  Howell. 

ClNBiCATOORAPEs. — No.  6,502.  Cinematograph  cameras.  Ernest 
Porter. 

Stsrsoscopic  Cinem.\toorapht. — Xo.  6,740.  Method  of  and  means 
for  producing  a  stereoscopic  effect  from  pictures  projected  upon  a 
screen  or  the  like,  especially  adapted  for  cinematographic  purposes. 
William  Joseph  Rider. 

Ci^jMATOQR-vpH-l'iroxoGRAPH. — Xo.  6,390.  Automatic  clutch  for 
running  a  cinematograph  and  phonograph  synchronously.  Soci^t^ 
des  Etablissements  Gaumont. 

Stbreoscopt. — No.  6,329.  Stereoscopic  viewing  apparatus,  the  in- 
vention being  applicable  for  correcting  defects  of  vision  such  as 
squints.     Vassilii  Titovitch  Gousoff. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  tpecificalions  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date   in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 
Bi.EACH-01-T  CoLOTJR  Paper.— No.  5,154,  1910  (March  3,  1909). 
The  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  the  compound  thiosinamine 
as  a  sensitiser  towards  light  of  the  dyes  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  bleach-out  colour  paper.  It  has  been  found  that  thiosinamine 
(allyl-thio-urea)  is  a  sensitiser  which  has  a  very  considerably  more 
powerful  effect  than  any  hitherto  known,  and  one  which  in  cer- 
tain circumetanoes  is  twenty  times  as  powerful  in  aation  as 
anethol. 

In  iiddition  to  the  advantage  of  res  exceedingly  powerful  action, 
thiosinamine  has  a  further  special  advantage,  viz,.,,  that,  unlike 
other  sensitisers  ordinarily  employed  in  the  bleach-out  process,  it 
may  be  employed  in  aqueous  as  well  as  in  alcoholic  solutions. 

The  thiosinamine  may  be  added  either  directly  to  th*  bleach- 
out  emulsion  or  be  subsequently  combined  with  the  dyes  by  means 
of  baths  or  in  some  other  manner.  It  may,  if  necessary,  be  also 
produced  directly  in  the  emulsion  through  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  allyl-mustard  oil,  the  product  of  this  union  being,  as  is  well 
known,  thiosinamine:  e.g.,  the  two  ingredients  may  be  mixed  in 
definite  proportions  with  the  emulsion,  either  consecutively  or 
lach  to  a  separate  portion  of  emulsion,  and  these  portions  thei\ 
mixed  together  afterwards. 

The  above  description  applies  also  to  the  use  of  thiosinamine  for 
increasing  the  action  of  dyes  employed  in  sensitising  sUver  haloid 
emulsions. 

The  thiosinamine  can  be  added  in  any  suitable  way;  the  only 
matter  of  importance  is  that  the  thiosinamine  should  be  present 
with  the  dyestuff  when  the  plate  or  paper  or  finished  product  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  light,  and  that  only  very  small  quantities 
of  the  thiosinamine  should  be  added.  Dr.  John  H.  Smith,  60,  Rue 
de  la  Cote,  St.  Thibault,  Eois-Colombes,  Seine,  France. 


D«U3  Crade  Dames. 

Therma. — No.  331,038.  Prepared  paper  for  photographic  purposes. 
Ilford,  Ltd.,  Britannia  Works,  Roden  Street,  Ilford,  London,  E., 
manufacturers  of  photographic  plates,  papers,  and  films. 
February  15,  1911. 


ilnakcta* 

Extracts  from  our  weehly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

Printing    on    Silk. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  in  "Photography  and  Focus"  for 
March  28,  Mr.  H.  T.  Chippindall  gives  the  following  hints:— A 
dram  of  dextrine  is  mixed  with  2  oz.  of  water  and  allowed  to  dis- 
solve. It  is  then  made  up  to  4  oz.  with  boiling  water,  and,  when 
cold,  a  solution  of  1  dr.  of  ammonium  chloride  in  2  oz.  of  water 
13  added.     As  this  mixture  does  not  keep  weU  it  should  be  used  as 


soon  as  possible  after  being  made  up.  The  silk  is  soaked  in  tho 
liquid  until  it  is  thoroughly  saturated,  which  should  take  about  four 
or  five  minutes,  and  it  is  then  hung  up  to  dry,  suspending  it,  tightly 
stretched,  from  its  two  top  corners.  The  fabric,  when  "  salted," 
as  this  operation  is  termed,  will  keep  indefinitely.  All  these  opera- 
tions can  be  done  in  full  daylight. 

The  next  stage  is  the  application  of  the  sensitiser,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  two  following  solutions  must  be  made  up  and  then  mixed :  — 

A.     Silver  nitrate   ..:....  120grs. 

Water     ., 1  oz. 

n.     Citric  acid   •. SOgrs. 

Water     ; ...■. loz. 

The  mixture  is  spread  evenly  over  the  silk  with  a  soft  camel-hair 
brush.  There  must  be  no  metal  in  the  mounting  of  the  brush  that 
is  used.  The  best  way  is  to  brush  the  liquid  over  the  silk,  first  in 
one  direction,  and  then  crosswise.  The  process  of  sensitising  must 
be  done  in  a  weak  artificial  light,  such  as  at  night  by  ordinary  gas 
or  lamplight,  or  in  the  very  feeblest  daylight.  The  printing,  which 
is  done  by  daylight,  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  for  ordinary 
P.O. P.,  except  that  the  silk  should  be  printed  a  little  darker  than 
usual.  Prints  on  the  silk  are  toned,  fixed,  and  washed  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  silver  prints.  The  washing  should  be  thorough, 
a-nd  before  the  prints  are  quite  dry  they  should  be  ironed  out  ti> 
remove  all  creases, 

1   •   I 

CATALOGUES    AND    TB-ADE    NOTICES. 

Enx.aroemexts.— Messrs.  F.  J.  Fletcher  and  Sons,  69,  Durham 
Road,   Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  send  us  their  circular  of  prices  for 

enlarging  and  other  trade  work. 

"Criterion-"  Plates,  Papers,  and  Film.s. — A  new  list,  issued 
by  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Company,  ,Iittd.,  Criterion  Works, 
Sbechford,  England,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  sizes  and  prices 
in  which  the  well-known  "Criterion"  papers  and  plates  are  made, 
a  number  of  useful  notes,  descriptive  of  the  special  features  of  these. 
standard  products. 

Photo-Button-  Appll^nces  axd  MATtaii.ALS. — A  new  price  list  of 
machines,  hot  rollers,  colours,  button  partsj  photo-jewellery,  etc., 
used  in  the  production  of  the  photo-button,  reaches  us  from  Jonathan 
Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  England.  The  publi- 
cation is  the  most  complete  catalogue  which  can  be  had  by  those 
taking  up  this  profitable  branch  of  photographic  business.  Messrs. 
Fallowfield  have  long  been  specialists  in  the  supply  of  these  appli- ' 
ances,  and  this  latest  list  affords  the  intending  photographer  the- 
most  useful  guide  in  taking  up  photo-button  production  on  a  large-: 
or  small  scale.  ' 

Zeiss  Lenses. — A  new  list  issued  by  Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss,  13-14,^ 
Great  Castle  Street,  London,  England,  is  a  production  which  is- 
far  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  sizes  and  prices.  It  enters  au- 
oonisnderable  length  upon  the  properties  of  the  objectives  made  by 
the  famous  Jena  constructors  and  is  illustrated  very  freely  by  re- 
productions showing  the  special  facilities  conferred  upon  the  photo- 
grapher by  particular  types  of  the  Zeiss  lenses.  As  regards  the 
lenses  themselves,  the  very  full  details  as  to  focal  length,  covering- 
l)ower,  etc.,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  buyer  at  a  great  distance, 
particularly  as  the  latter  may  take  the  figures  given  by  Messrs. 
Zeiss  as  under,  rather  than  over,  the  capabilities  of  the  lenses,  the 
makers  adopting  a  high  standard  of  definition.  All  photographers 
who  would  select  their  lenses  from  the  best  obtainable  should 
get  this  price  list  and  study  the  advice  in  it. 

The  Raines  Service. — The  catalogue  of  prices  of  enlargements, 
trade  printing,  etc,  issued  by  Messrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  The  Studios, 
Ealing,  London,  England,  reaches  us  as  we  go  to  press.  It  i» 
on  the  lines  of  its  predecessors  of  recent  years,  and  sets  forth 
with  the  utmost  clearness  the  charges  for  the  work  in  all  enlarging 
and  printing  processes  done  by  Messrs.  Raines.  The  beauty  of  its 
printing  and  production  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  actual  photo- 
graphic work  done  by  this  firm,  whose  reputation  for  quality  and 
promptitude  of  service  we  are  not  overstating  when  we  say  that 
it  is  accepted  as  a  standard  of  excellence.  There  is  no  variety  of 
trade  work,  such  as  a  good  studio  would  wish  to  offer  to  it» 
customers,  which  Messrs.  Raines  do  not  undertake  and  carry  out 
whilst   maintaining  their  own  high   standard. 
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NEW    MATERIALS    AND    APPARATUS. 


In  this  section  we  give  reports  upon  the  many  new  introductions 
variations  of  well-known  pieces  of  apparatus ;   in  several  instances 
have  come  under  our  own  personal  trial  or  examination,  and  for  this 
goods  is  felt  by  ourselves  as  acutely  as  by  anyone,  since  the  fact  is 
purpose,   another  for  another,  and  that  every  article  needs  to  be 
requirements  are  as   varied  as  human  nature  itself.       And  so  it 
issue,  advertisements  and  text,  in  which  occupation  our  Foreign  and 
pleasure   and   profit. 

Oevaert  "Oravure"  Paper.    Made  by  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  26  and 
27,   Farrint^don   Street,   London,    Eng'land. 

In  this  new  printing  paper  the  makers  provide  the  photographer 
with  a  material  of  quite  distinctive  quality.  It  is  a  paper  for  the 
production  of  prints  resembling,  in  their  surface  and  richness  of 
shadows,  the  impressions  from  a  photogravure  plate.  Photogravure, 
as  many  of  our  readers  know,  has  been  used  to  some  slight  extent 
by  professional  workers,  but  the  technique  of  this  most  beautiful 
of  reproduction  processes  is,  unfortunately,  beyond  the  power  or 
opportunity  of  the  average  professional  photographer.  The  new 
Gevaert  paper,  however,  yields  prints  which  rival  photogravures 
in  their  richness  of  tone  and  gradation,  but  calls  for  a  degree  of 
skill  in  working  even  less  than  that  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
methods.  Thus,  the  new  paper  appeals  particularly  to  the  photo- 
grapher whose  customers  can  appreciate  a  really  beautiful  produc- 
tion, as  it  enables  liim  to  offer  them  results  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  this  without  any  special  difficulty. 

The  paper  is  issued  in  9  grades,  differing  in  surface,  colour,  and 
thickness.  The  matt  paper,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  standard 
surface  for  regular  work,  is  issued :  — A,  white  and  of  ordinary 
thickness ;  B,  white,  but  thicker  ;  C,  cream,  and  ordinary  thickness  ; 
I  and  H,  of  caid  thickness,  and  white  and  cream,  respectively. 
Brands  D  and  E  are  each  of  a  rougher  paper,  white  and  cream, 
respectively ;  whilst  F  and  G  are  papers  of  surface  i-esembling  linen, 
and  again  white  and  cream.  Thus,  the  variety  at  disposal  simply 
by  selection  of  the  paper  is  very  considerable.  It  is  still  further 
extended  by  the  range  of  tones  which  are  obtained  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ordinai-y  methods  of  gold  and  platinum  toning.  The 
worker  in  "  Gravure  "  thus  has  within  his  power  a  process  which 
he  can  adapt  to  his  particular  uses  in  a  score  or  more  of  ways. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  paper  requu'es  a  negative  of  fairly 
good  contrast,  such  a  negative  which  prints  well  on  O.C.  or  platinum 
paper.  The  negative  of  flat  contrast  and  muddied  shadows,  which 
requires  a  gaslight  paper  to  yield  a  good  print,  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  the  beautiful  results  of  which  the  "Gravure  "  paper  is 
capable. 

Platinum  toning  alone  yields  excellent  warm-black  tones.  The 
bath  is :  — 

Potass  chloroplatinite     15  grs. 

Phosphoric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.120  5  Srs. 

Water  distilled      40  ozs. 

In  this  the  prints  tone  within  two  to  five  minutes,  and  are  then 
washed,  fixed,  and   washed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  cold-black  and  bluish-black  tones,  prints  are  first  toned  quite 
briefly  in  a  gold  bath,  made  as  follows:  — 

Borax     90    grs. 

Sodium  acetate     90    grs. 

Gold  chloride  solution  (15  grs.  in  2  ozs.)  U  to  2  drs 

Water     20    ozs. 

Toning  in  this  bath  may  be  for  a  few  seconds  up  to  two  minutes ; 
the  longer  the  toning  here  the  bluer  the  final  print.  After  a  brief 
rinse  prints  are  passed  through  the  platinum  bath  and  completed 
as  before. 

In  addition  to  these  standard  methodr,  slight  variations  of  the 
latter  may  be  employed  in  producing  red-chalk  and  sepia  prints, 
in  using  which  also  the  worker  will  appreciate  the  rapid  toning 
in  the  baths,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  prints  are  handled.  The 
paper,  being  apparently  prepared  by  a  non-emulsion  process,  the 
finished  prints  lie  extremely  flat,  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
mounting  on  the  thin  folder  and  other  mounts  now  so  much  in 
vogue. 

This  bald  recital  of  the  properties  of  the  paper  is  suflScient  to  show 


on  the  British  market.  In  some  cases  the  new  articles  are 
they  are  absolutely  new  departures  in  construction.     All,  however, 

reason  the  difficulty  of  drawing  distinctions  between  competing 
forced  upon  us  that  one  manufacture  is  suited   for  one  particular 

considered  on  its  merits — and  its  price — seeing  that  individual 
comes  that  we  must  ask  for  a  careful  reading  of  every  page  of  this 

Colonial   readers   in  particular  should  be  assured   of   considerable 

that  in  the  Gevaert  "  Gravure "  the  photographer  will  find  the, 
means  of  raising  the  interest  and  quality  of  his  productions,  and 
should,  therefore,  reap  a  corresponding  financial  reward. 

"Criterion"    Plates.       Made    by    the    Birmingham     Photo- 
graphic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stechford,  Birming-ham,  England. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Company,  which  within  the  past 
few  years  have  taken  a  leading  place  as  manufacturers  of  photographic 
printing  papers  of  the  highest  class,  have  recently  enlarged  their 
factories  as  a  result  of  extending  their  output  to  include  a  whole 
series  of  dry  plates.  Users  of  the  "  Criterion  "  papers,  and  there 
must  be  many  among  our  readers  who  have  proved  for  themselves 
the  first-rate  qualities  of  the  bromide,  gaslight  and  printing-out 
papers,  will  naturally  turn  towards  these  new  products  of  the  Bir- 
mingliam  Company  with  the  certainty  of  finding  the  same  high 
standard  of  manufacture  maintained.  Our  own  tests  of  these  plates 
were  made  with  a  similar  degree  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
company  to  supply  for  the  purposes  of  negative-making  materials 
which  should  be  as  good  in  every  way  as  those  for  printing.  And 
in  this,  we  are  glad  to  say,  we  were  not  disappointed.  The  new 
plates  include  six  distinct  varieties,  four  of  the  ordinary  (non-colour- 
sensitive),  and  two  of  the  isochromatic  kind.  Of  the  ordinary  plates 
the  "  Special  Extra  Rapid"  and  the  "Portrait"  are  emulsions  of 
extreme  rapidity,  allowing  of  the  briefest  exposures  out  of  doors 
under  severe  conditions  and  in  the  studio.  We  found  these  plates 
to  develop  readily,  using  metol-hydroquinone  developer,  to  ample 
density  and  without  tendency  to  fog  when  continuing  the  develop- 
ment of  intentional  under-exposures.  These  two  plates  will  probably 
be  the  most  popular  of  the  "ordinary  "  brands,  but  for  those  who 
prefer  a  somewhat  slower  plate  the  "Extra  Rapid,"  requiring  about 
half  as  much  exposure  again  as  the  two  preceding  is  issued,  as  also 
a  slow  or  landscape  plate,  the  "  Ordinary  "  requiring  four  to  five 
times  the  exposure  of  the  "  Special  Extra  Rapid." 

A  similar  difference  as  regards  speed  is  made  in  the  case  of  the 
isochromatic  plates,  the  "Ordinary"  being  a  somewhat  slow  plate 
for  use  in  copying,  outdoor  landscape  work  with  a  stand  camera, 
etc.,  whilst  the  "  Isochromatic  Extra  Rapid  "  is  a  very  fast  plate 
of  the  orthochromatic  kind,  allowing,  under  the  best  conditions  of 
subject  and  summer  light,  of  snapshot  exposures  through  a  screen. 
It  is  in  short  a  plate  which  the  hand-camera  worker  will  find  suffi- 
ciently quick  for  all  kinds  of  snapshot  work  without  a  screen,  and 
one  which  he  can  call  upon  for  colour-correct  photography  vfhen 
the  subject  demands  it.  The  whole  series  of  plates  are  evidently 
the  result  of  the  most  careful  manufacture.  They  are  issued  at  the 
standard  popular  prices,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be  welcomed  particu- 
larly by  those  who,  as  we  have  said,  have  learned  in  the  "  Criterion  " 
papers  what  to  expect  of  the  Birmingham  Company. 


"Edelweiss  "  Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers.  Sold  by  P.  E. 
Jones  and  Co.,  Ltd,  22,  Oray's  Inn  Boad,  London, 
England. 

Samples  of  these  printing  papers  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
use  during  the  past  few  days  have  proved  the  high-class  quality 
of  the  goods.  Developed  with  metol  or  metol-hydroquinone,  the  bro- 
mide paper  supplies  prints  of  first-rate  black  colour  and  richness  ot 
gradation,  with  brilliant  high-lights.  The  prints  tone  perfectly  by 
the  sulphide  method,  and  the  choice  of  papers  fulfils  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  professional  photographer.  The  standard 
variety  may  be  taken  to  be  the  A.  thin  matt  smooth,  the  other 
varieties  being  :  B,  thin  matt  rough ;  C,  thin  glossy;  D,  thick  glossy ; 
E,  thin  "velvet";  F,  thin  cream  smooth;  G,  thick  matt  rough; 
and  H,   thick  cream  rougli.     The   "  Edelweiss  "    gaslight  pajier   is 
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anpplit^l  ill  a  similiir  ferits  of  papers,  and,  like  the  bromide,  yields 
lirst-rnte  printing  results. 

"  TakirU "  Bromide  Paper.      Fold  by   Ferdinand  Levy,    14i 
Hed  Lion  Squa.e,  London,  England. 

A  new  liiand  of  lir*iniidc'  and  <itlier  printing  papers  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Continental  firm  of  Takiris  is  now  being  intro- 
duced on  .the  British  market  by  Mr.  Levy,  from  wham  samples  and 
prices  may  be  obtained  on  application.  We  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity later  on  to  speak  of  the  gaslight  and  printing-out  papers, 
but  we  may  here  refer  to  the  bromide,  samples  of  which  in  the 
glossy  and  velvet  grades  have  reached  us.  Developed  either  with 
amidol  or  metol-hydroquinone,  the  two  formulfe  recommended  by 
the  makers,  the  "  Takiris"  paper  yields  prints  of  fine  black  colour 
and  pure  high-lights,  and  is  evidently  a  bromide  of  first-rate  manu- 
facture. 


Warw'ck  Plates.    Made  by  the  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Co.,  War- 
wick, England. 

The  Warwick  Company,  whose  name  is  deservedly  well  known 
as  a  leading  firm  of  dry-plate  manufacturers,  has,  within  the  past 
few  months,  rearranged  and  re-labelled  its  series  of  dry  plates,  as 
a  necessity  of  the  steady  improvement  in  speed  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  makers.  The  "Ordinary"  plates  (those  not 
colour-sensitive)  arc  now  issued  in  four  varieties.  Of  these,  the 
"Gold  I^bel  "  is  a  plate  of  extreme  rapidity  and  cleanness  of 
working,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  which  yields  negatives  of 
brilliant  yet  harmonious  character.  It  is  thus  an  eminently  suitable 
plate  for  portraiture  in  the  studio,  its  fine  grain  and  rendering  of 
detail  lieing  of  particular  advantage  when  enlargement  upon  a  con- 
siderable scale  has  to  be  done.  In  the  "Silver  Label"  plate  the 
makers  provide  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  of  speed,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  fully  qualifying  the  plate  for  all  ordinary  work  with  a 
hand-camera.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  remarkably  fine  plate  of  the  extra- 
rapid  class.  The  "  Bronze  Label "  is  a  plate  of  about  half  the 
speed  of  the  "Silver  Label,"  and  specially  suitable  for  copying, 
enlarging,  slow  landscape  work,  etc.  In  the  "  Warpress  "  the 
makers  supply  a  plate  of  the  highest  speed  specially  for  the  pur- 
poses of  press  photograhers,  much  of  whose  work  lies  among  sub- 
jects which  themselves  are  flat  and  wanting  in  contrast,  and 
■therefore  calls  for  a  plate  in  which  ultra-sensitiveness  is  combined 
with  ability  to  give  ample  density.  Yet  here,  as  in  the  other 
plates,  the  makers  secure  also  great  freedom  from  liability  to  fog, 
as  evidenced  by  the  remarkably  clean  results  obtained  without  any 
'bromide  in  the  developer. 

Of  the  two  orthochromatic  plates,  the  "  Rainbow  Fast  "  and 
"Rainbow  Slow,"  the  foi'mer  is  a  plate  of  the  highest  sensitiveness, 
•  equal  to  that  of  the  "Warpress,"  and,  like  the  "Warpress,"  also 
readily  giving  any  required  degree  of  density.  The  requirement 
among  many  amateur  workers  being  a  plate  with  which  instan- 
taneous exposures  can  be  given  when  using  a  light-filter,  stress 
may  be  laid  upon  the  excellent  way  in  which,  aa  our  own  recent 
exposures  have  shown,  the  "  Rainbow  Fast "  responds  to  this 
demand.  The  "Rainbow  Slow"  is  of  about  half  the  speed,  and 
an  excellent  plate  for  general  landscape  work  with  a  light-filt<r,  for 
-copying  paintings,  etc.  Each  variety  of  the  Warwick  plates  is  sold 
at  the  popular  prices  based  on  Is.  per  dozen  in  quarter-plate  size. 


Photooraphers'  Printing. — Some  most  tasteful  specimens  of 
letter  headings,  memorandum  forms,  envelopes,  etc.,  specially  de- 
signed and  printed  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  photographers. 
Teach  us  from  Mr.  William  H.  Knov;,  Main  Street,  ToUcross,  Glas- 
gow, from  whom  specimens  and  prices  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
-cation. 

Photographers'  Printing.— Messrs.  Walter  Pearce  and  Co.,  St. 
■George's  Press,  Brentford,  England,  send  us  a  selection  of  the  booklets 
and  leaflets  for  photographers  in  which  they  have  successfully  special- 
ised for  some  years  past.  These  include  some  most  dainty  examples  of 
half-tone  and  typographic  printing,  containing  a  few  words  of  suit- 
able text  introducing  the  photographer  to  his  customers.  Messrs. 
'Pearce  do  this  work  at  very  moderate  prices,  and  many  Colonial 
.«tudio8,  anxious  to  make  an  effective  canvass  by  post  among  the 
townspeople  in  their  district,  would  do  well  to  apply  to  the  St. 
£!earge's  Press,  Brentford. 


CoROXATiON  Photo  Bhttons.— The  British  Photo  Button  Co., 
Crowder  Works,  Winchester,  England,  send  us  a  sample  of  the 
special  "Coronation"  button  badge  just  introduced  by  them.  It 
is  lithographed  in  eight  colours,  and  is  a  most  attractive  example 
of  the  button  form  of  badge.  Price,  complete  with  pin,  £2  3s. 
per  thousand.  Colonial  readers  may  be  reminded  (as  an  aid  to 
remitting  postage)  that  120  buttons  go  to  1  lb. 

New  "  AaiA  "  Plates.— Two  new  varieties  of  plates  made  by  the 
Actien  Gesellschaft  fflr  Anilin  Fabrikation  are  just  being  introduced 
on  to  the  British  market  by  Messrs.  Charles  Zimmermann  and  Co., 
13,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  England.  They 
are  the  "  Iso-rapid  "  and  "  Chromo  Iso-rapid,"  the  former  a  plate 
similar  to  the  Agfa  "  Isolar,"  but  of  much  higher  speed ;  and  the 
latter  an  orthochromatic  plate  requiring  about  half  the  exposure  of 
the  Agfa  "  Isolar  Chromo."  Both  i)lates  are  non-halation,  having 
a  brown  coating  between  the  film  and  the  glass,  which  disappears 
on  fixation  in  an  acid  bath.  Both  brands  of  plates  are  supplied  in 
.sizes  up  to  24  X  20,  at  the  same  prices  as  the  "  Isolar  "  and  "  Chromu 
Isolar." 

Ilungworth  Gaslight  Papers. — Since  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Slogas  "  paper,  a  review  of  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  our 
columns,  the  makers,  Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Willesden  Junction,  London,  England,  have  introduced  a  new  grade, 
the  "Vigorous  Satin,"  the  delicate  half-sheen  surface  of  which  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  portrait  work.  The  new  brand  in  the 
other  respects  of  latitude  in  exposure  and  leisurely  development  is 
on  a  par  with  the  other  varieties  of  "  Slogas,"  which  is  a  gaslight 
paper  of  high  grade.  Messrs.  Illingworth  likewise  send  us  a  number 
of  specimen  prints  on  their  bromide  and  "  Enitone  "  (self-toning) 
papers,  offering  a  similar  selection  to  any  Colonial  photographer 
who  Would  wish  to  take  this  means  of  acquainting  himself  with  the 
capabilities  of  these  well-known  materials. 

Photogr.\phers'  Printing. — Messrs.  Hood  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  St. 
Bride  Works,  Middlesbrough,  England,  send  us  sample  booklets 
of  their  work  in  printing  for  photographers.  Among  these  we  are 
interested  to  notice  several  most  excellent  view  albums,  produced 
for  customers  in  the  Far  East.  Messrs.  Hood,  being  both  photo- 
engravers  and  printers,  are  in  the  best  position  to  undertake  such 
orders  efficiently  from  first  to  last,  and  we  feel  sure  that  commis- 
sions from  our  readers  abroad  for  half-tone  and  colour  printing,  in 
typographic  matter  as  well  as  for  half-tone  and  line  blocks,  will 
be  turned  out  in  the  high  quality  which  ilessrs.  Hood  consistently 
attain.  Among  the  firm's  own  publications  is  a  handsome  portrait 
of  King  George  V.,  issued  mounted  on  art  board,  11  x  16  inches,  to 
retail  at  Is.     Prices  for  quantities  from  Messrs.   Hood. 

Autogravette  Negatives. — A  series  of  sketch  negatives,  specially 
prepared  for  producing  the  popular  sketch  type  of  portrait  by 
a  simple  method  of  double  printing,  dispensing  with  the  use  of 
masks  or  discs,  has  l>een  introduced  under  this  name  by  Mr. 
Francesco  Duran,  Shottery  Road,  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  sitter 
is  photographed  against  a  blue-white  background,  and  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  drawing  of  the  sketch  negative  printed  in.  as  best 
suited  to  the  pose  and  costume  of  the  sitter.  The  style  of  the 
resulting  prints  is  that  which  is  so  popular  at  the  present 
time,  and  should  appeal  to  photographers  anxious  to  produce  this 
attractive  style  of  portrait  with  the  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense. 
The  price  of  the  negatives  in  12  x  10  size,  suitable  for  cabinet  or 
whole-plate  figures,  is  7s.  6d.  each,  or  a  set  of  six  different 
designs,  40s. 

Film  Tis.suks. — Under  thi.s  name  a  useful  material  is  being  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  H.  Rheinlander  and  Son,  New  Maiden,  Surrey, 
England.  It  consists  of  an  extremely  thin  celluloid  sheet  at  least, 
three  uses  of  which  are  as  follows: — (1)  The  tissue  is  laid  over  the 
film  side  of  the  negative,  attached  at  the  corners  by  a  touch  of 
adhesive,  and  then  serves  as  a  protection  against  silver  stains,  the 
use  of  the  film  saving  the  trouble  of  varnishing.  (2)  Titles  may  be 
written  on  the  film  with  Indian  ink  or  printed  from  type,  and  the 
written  side,  on  being  placed  as  before  in  contact  with  the  film  of 
the  negative,  causes  the  title  to  print  with  the  latter.  (3)  When 
printing  from  wet  negatives,  a  sheet  of  tissue  a  size  larger  than  the 
negative  is  laid  over  the  latter,  which  is  then  placed,  on  a  plain 
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sheet  of  glass,  in  a  printing  frame  the  next  size  larger.  The  extreme 
thinness  of  the  celluloid  ensures  the  full  sharpness  of  the  negative 
being  retained  in  the  print,  but  those  who  may  wish  to  introduce 
a  certain  amount  of  diffusion  into  their  prints  may  do  so  by  using 
a  number  of  the  tissues.  Messrs.  Rheinlander  also  supply  a  matt 
tissue,  which  can  be  worked  up  readily  in  pencil,  and  is  thus  used 
for  attachment  to  the  back  of  the  negatives  or  for  insertion  in 
preparing  mounted  window  and  other  transparencies.  The  tissues 
are  supplied  in  packets  at  prices  as  follows: — Quarter-plate,  per 
dozen,  lOd.  ;  per  half-dozen,  6d.  Half-plate,  per  dozen,  Is.  6d. ; 
per  half-dozen,  lOd.  Other  sizes  up  to  12  x  10  at  proportionate 
rates.  The  films  are  beautifully  free  from  flaws  or  specks  and 
admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose. 


"Challeng'e"  Hand    Cameras.      Made   by   J.    Lizars,    101  to 
107,  Bnchauau  Street,  G-lasgow,  Scotland. 

In  a  series  of  new  models  of  hand  camera  for  the  1911  season, 
the  well-known  firm  of  Lizars,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  kept  before 
it  the  important  qualities  of  strength  and  good  workmanship,  and 
has  not  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  these  important 
features  for  excessive  lightness  and  slimness  of  the  apparatus. 
Oc  these  accounts  the  cameras  are  especially  suitable  for  tra,vellers 
and  for  workers  in  foreign  countries  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  severe. 

In  the  Model  1  C  we  have  a  hand-stand  instrument  built  oblong, 
so  as  to  take  the  picture  the  landscape  way  of  the  plate  when  the 
camera  is  held  in  the  normal  position.  The  great  majority  of 
i  tourist's  exposures  being  made   in  this  way,  the  average  worker 


is  well  advised  to  give  a  camera  of  this  build  the  preferenrTover 
cno  which,  normally,  is  fitted  for  taking  an  upright  picture.  The 
1  C  instrument,  in  the  quarter-plate  size  before  us,  possesses  an 
extension  of  8in.  from  lens  diaphragm  to  plate,  has  swing  back, 
a  rise  of  front  of  over  one  inch,  also  cross  front,  and  automatic 
catch  which  locks  the  lens  front  in  the  position  of  focus  for 
objects  at  infinity  on  the  front  being  pulled  out.  It  is  fitted  with 
reversible  brilliant  finder,  two  bushes  for  the  tripod  screw,  aTTd 
focussing  hood  which  forms  also  a  substantial  protection  of  the 
ground  glass.  Strongly  made  throughout,  and  fitted  with  Beck 
symmetrical  lens  and  Bausch  and  Lomb  "  Auto  "  shutter,  the  price 
with  three  double  slides,  is  £4  4s. 

In  the  Junior  "Celtic"  we  have  a  camera  of  8imilar"form7but 
of  more  limited  range  of  movements.  It  is  built  to  take  upright 
pictures,    is    of    oingle   extension,    and    with   a   fixed    lens    front 


Strongly  made  in  polished  mahogany,  the  piite,  with  single  achro- 
matic lens  and  Bausch  and  Lomb  "  Automat "  shutter,  is  30s.,  or 
with  Bausch  and  Lomfc  R.R.  lens,  £2  2s. 
The  "  ChaiUenge  "  Dayspool  de  Luxe  is  a  film  camera  of  double 


extension  substantially  made  in  teak  &nd  with  the  automatic 
focussing  catch.  Although  built  for  use  with  roll  film,  dark  slides 
can  be  employed  without  the  use  of  a  loose  adapter.  Complete 
with   reversible   finder,   rising   and    cross    front.    Beck   symmetrical 


lens,  and  Bausch  and  Lomb  shutter,  the  price  is  £4  12s.  6d.  Like 
the  two  cameras  already  mentioned,  the  construction  is  such  as  -o 
withstand  an  immense  amount  of  hard  wear. 


Ross  Process  Apparatus.    Ifade  by  Ross,  Limited,  3,  ITortli 
Side,  Clapham  Common,  Iiondou,  England. 

Messrs.  Ross  send  us  the  latest  improved  pattern  of  the  reversing 
prism  made  by  them  for  photo-mechanical  work,  and  designed  with 
a  view  to  the  most  rigid  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  lens  used 
in  conjuustion  with  the  prism.  The  latter  is  mounted  in  a  stout 
metal  setting,  which  brings  one  of  the  non-reflecting  surfaces  closely 
to  the  front  lens  of  the  objective.  The  hypotenuse  surface  is  silvered, 
and  the  prisms  themselves  prepared  from  colourless,  carefully 
annealed  crown  glass.  The  prices  are  as  follows,  including  in  each 
case  an  objective  ring  fitted  with  revolving  collar  and  clamp,  which 
allows  of  the  lens  being  turned  on  its  axis  and  clamped  in  any 
position  in  which  the  prism  is  required. 

Length   and    Breadth 


of 

Non-reflectin 
Surfaces. 

cr 

fo. 

Ins. 

Mm. 

PRICE 
£    s.  d 

1    . 

..     1 

...    25    ... 

4  10    0 

2     . 

•   n 

...    35    ... 

5  10    0 

3     . 

..  li 

...    45    ... 

7    0    0 

4     . 

..     2 

...    50    ... 

9    0    0 

5     . 

•     2J 

...    60    ... 

12    0    0 

6     . 

..     2i 

...    70    ... 

16    0    0 

7     . 

••     5i 

...    80    ... 

21     0    0 

8     . 

.     3i 

...     90    ... 

30    0    0 

Also  for  the  purposes  of  the  process  three-colour  worker  Messrs. 
Ross  are  issuing  sets  of  three-colour  filters  in  optically  worked  glass, 
the  red  passing  rays  from  644  to  590,  the  green  from  600  to  480, 
and  the  blue  from  490  to  360.  The  filters  are  issued  in  sets  of  three 
in  sizes  from  2^  ins.  square  (price  £4  13s.  6d.)  to  5  ins.  square 
(price  £18  10s.). 

Ross  Cameras.     Sold  by  Ross  Iiimited,   3,  ITortli  Side,  Clap- 
ham  Common,  London,  Eng'land. 

In  the  1911  model  of  the  "  Panros  "  folding  focal-plane  camera 
the  makers  have  modified  the  construction  of  the  shutter  while 
retaining  the  conveniences  of  the  previous  pattern.  These,  as 
noticed  in  past  issues  of  these  pages,  include  a  wide  range  of  speeds, 
instant  adjustment  of  the  shutter  to  give  bulb  exposures  while  set 
at  any  instantaneous  speed,  and,  lastly,  similarly  rapid  movement 
to  open  the  blind  to  full  aperture  for  focussing.  The  large  millecl 
head  seen  in  the  drawing  winds  the  shutter  in  less  than  a  complete 
turn.  The  inner  key  serves  to  alter  the  speed  :  it  is  slightly  raised 
and  placed  into  one  of  nine  different  slots  giving  speeds,  as  marked, 
from  1/lOOOth  to  l/15th  of  a  second.  For  bulb  "exixisures  the  small 
knob  seen,  lower  down  is  simply  turned  to  B,  when  pressure  on  the 
release  commences  exposure  which  continues  until  the  pressure  is 
broken.  This  very  rapid  movement  allows  of  the  useful  short  ex- 
posures being  given  in  circumstances  where  some  kind  of  rigid 
support  can  be  secured  for  the  camera.  Lastly,  by  turning  the 
knob  to  F,  the  shutter  being  set,  a  full  aperture  of  the  blind  is 
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Dbtaihed  for'focu'ssiiig.  It  remains  open  without  further  attention, 
and  when  tlie  exposure  is  to  be  made  the  knob  is  turned  to  B  or  I, 
as  required,  and  the  sliutter  set  by  a  turn  of  the  winding  key. 
la  other  respects  the  camera  is  issued  in  the  excellent  workmanship 
characteristic  of  the  Ross  factory. 

A  new  model  of  the  Ross  3i  x  2^  reflex  is  a  further  addition  to 
the  series  which  we  have  noticed  in  past  issues  of  the  "Journal." 


B 


It  is  built  square  and  fitted  with  rotating  back,  thus  providing  the 
full  facilities  in  the  small  convenient  3i  by  2^  size.  The  outside 
dimensions  of  the  camera  are  5  by  6J  by  6i  ins.  This  new  model 
is  also  fitted  with  a  hood  of  the  pattern  seen  in  the  drawing,  the 
hood  frame  being  hinged  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  ground  glass  in- 
.stantly.  The  ejcle.nsion  from  lens  panel  to  plate  is  9i  ins.,  and  the 
rise  of  front  (actuated  by  rack  and  pinion)  is  just  over  three-quarters 
of  an  inch;  Mirror  and  shutter  adjustments  remain  as  in  the  pre- 
vious models. 


The   "Tolus"   Draining   Sacks.    Sold  by  J.  T.  Cooper   and 
Son,  23  to  25,  King  Street,  Oravesend,  England. 

In  this  rack  the  makers  have  designed  an  accessory  which  can 
be  either  fixed  to  the  wall  or  stood  on  the  table,  and  in  either 
position  allows  of  the  negative  being  placed  film  down  and  touch- 


^^^" 


ing  the  rack  only  at  two  minute  points.  Moreover,  the  plate  takes 
a  diagonal  position,  so  that  any  adhering  water  readily  drips  off, 
though  not  U[X)n  other  negatives  in  the  rack.  The  arrangement 
is  such  as  to  provide  an  excellent  circulation  of  air  among  the 
negatives,  and  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  rack  as  designed 


with  evident  regard  to  the  rapid  drying  of  plates.  The  "  Volus  " 
racks  are  supplied  in  cream  enamel  metal,  at  prices  as  follows:  — 
No.  1,  for  negatives  i  to  11  plate,  28. ;  Ko.  2,  for  negatives,  whole 
plate  and  upwards,  3s.  6d. 


"  Klito  '   Box   Hand    Cameras.      Uade    by    Honghtona,    Ltd. 
88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  Sngland. 

For  the  present  and  forthcoming  seasons  Messrs.  Houghtons  hav» 
remodelled  their  extensive  series  of  box  cameras,  and  in  doing  so 
have  adopted  what  we  are  certain  will  be  received  by  dealers  as  a 
welcome  policy.  They  have  reduced  the  number  of  models  and  at 
the  same  time  have  simplified  the  construction  of  the  cameras,  re- 
taining the  movements  most  useful  to  the  absolute  beginner.  In  this 
they  are  undoubtedly  right,  since  cameras  of  this  class  are  purchased 
by  those  who  are  practically  ignorant  of  photography,  and  are,  there- 


The  noo  "Klito." 

fore,  hindered  rather  than  helped  by  a  multiplicity  of  adjustments. 
Strong  construction,  reliability  and  efficiency  within  their  limits  are, 
however,  essentials  in  such  instruments,  and  these  qualities  we  find 
excellently  embodied  in  the  "Klito"  cameras  at  surprisingly 
moderate  prices.  To  take  the  No.  000,  made  for  3i  x  2i  plates.  In 
this  we  have  a  camera  which  is  a  reduction  of  the  necessary  move- 
ments to  absolute  simplicity,  and  yet,  given  bright  weather,  is  capable 
of  excellent  work.  It  is  of  hard  wood  covered  in  black  leatherette, 
is  fitted  with  carrying  handle,  two  finders,  a  single  lens  which  gives- 
crisp  definition  over  the  plate,  and  everset  shutter  providing  one  (not 
too  fast)  instantaneous  speed  and  adjustable  to   "time,"  together 


The  No.  1  "Klito" 
with  a  sliding  stop-plate  for  using  the  lens  at  a  further  reduced 
aperture.  Finally  the  magazine-changing  arrangement  is  simple  and 
effective,  the  price  of  the  instrument,  for  six  plates,  being  7s.  6d. 
In  quarter-plate  size,  for  six  plates,  the  price  is  IDs.  6d. ;  for 
12  plates,  12s.  6d. 

These  are  the  simplest  models.  In  the  No.  1  "Klito,"  for 
twelve  quarter-plates,  the  general  features  are  the  same,  but  the 
camera  is  fitted  with  focussing  scale,  brilliant  finders,  and  an  im- 
proved shutter,  also  with  bushes  and  tripod  screw.  With  single  lens 
the  price  is  21s.  An  alternative  model  is  the  No.  0,  sold  at  the- 
same  price  but  fitted  with  R.R.  lens  and  provided  with  three  mag- 
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nifiers  on  revolving  plate  for  focussing,  also  with  bushes  and  tripod 
screw.  A  rack-focussing  pattern,  similar  to  the  ^fo.  0,  •with  R.R.  lens, 
is  add  at  258.    This  is  the  No.  2b. 


In  further  members  of  the  series  the  general  pattern  is  preserved — 
namely,  rack-and-pinion  focussing,  etc. — the  differences  being  chiefly 
in  the  lens  and  shutter  fitted.  In  these  scmewhat  more  highly 
priced,  but  still  extremely  cheap,  cameras,  the  front  is  hinged  so  that 
'the  shutter  and  lens  can  be  immediately  got  at.  The  appearance, 
too — polished  mahogany  and  brass  fittings — is  a  notable  feature  from 
the  dealer's  point  of  view.  We  advise  those  wishing  to  make  them- 
•  selves  acquainted  with  these  most  efficient  and  at  the  same  time 
attractive-looking  insti'uments.  to  study  the  particulars  of  the  3a,  6k, 
•6d,  6L,  No.  IPC,  No.  5k  P  C,  No.  5e  P  C,  and  finally  the  envelope 
model  of  the  "  Klito  "  pattern,  which  is  fitted  with  the  Houghton 
daylight  loading  envelope  adapter. 


Tbe  U.C.C.  "Ezcelda"  Camera  Set.     Made  by  the  Midland 
Camera  Co.,  Ltd.,  Slaney  Street,  Birminjfham,  England. 

A  feature  of  this  hand-stand  camera  is  that  it  is  supplied  with 
an  extension  adapter,  fitted  in  the  place  of  the  focussing-screen,  and 
•converting  the  instrument  temporarily  into  one  of  half-plate  size. 
The  drawing  shows  this  adapter  in  use,  the  accessory  folding, 
vvhen  closed,  into  the  space  of  less  than  6i  x  8  x  IJ  in.  The  camera, 
when  in  normal  use  for  quarter-plate  work,  allows  of  an  extension 
of  llin.  from  lens  diaphragm  to  plate,  or  of  13iin.  when  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  swing  front.  This  latter  allows  of  the  lens  panel 
swinging   each   way,    as   well   as   of   very    considerable   rise.      Tlie 


-camera  is  also  fitted  with  falling  base-board  for  wide-angle  work, 
brilliant  finder,  sunk  level,  two  tripod  bushes,  and  reversing  back 
with  folding  hood.  The  top  of  the  back  frame  also  lifts  up  in  order 
to  allow  of  maximum  rise  in  using  short-focus  lenses.  Complete 
with  three  double  solid-form  quarter-plate  slides,  fjl.2  lens  in 
"Auto"  shutter,  together  with  the  half-plate  adapter — with  one 
single  metal  slide  and  carriers  for  the  latter  for  postcard  and 
quarter-plate,  the  price  is  £4  17s.  6d.  A  quarter-plate  set  of  wide- 
range,  and  most  useful  to  the  worker  who  on  occasion,  while  on 
tour,  requires  to  make  half-plate  exposures. 


Xzpresi  Negative  Boxes.      Made  by  W.  Butcher   and  Sons, 

Ltd.,     Camera     House,     Farringdou     Avenue,     London, 

England. 

These  are  very  convenient  storage  boxes  for  negatives,  consisting 

of  a  light  wooden  drawer  enclosed  in  a  case  of  leather  board    the 

.drawer  in  each  case  providing  space  for  fifty  negatives  in  envelopes. 


the  latter  being  printed  with  spaces  for  entries  as  to  exposure,  etc. 
The  boxes  are  immensely  more  convenient  than  those  oi  the  ordniarj 
tvpe   since  thev  can  be  stacked  on  each  other  to  any  extent,  and  the 


contents  of  any  given  one  can  be  got  at  without  disturbing  the 
others.  The  pi'ices.  complete  with  fifty  envelopes  in  each  case,  are : 
Quarter-plate.  Is.  6d. ;  postcard,  2s.  3d.  ;  half-plate,  Zs.  6d. 

The  "Ensign"    Dry  Mounting   Outfit.     Made  by  Houghtons 
Ltd.,  83  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  England. 

As  shown  in  the  drawing,  this  dry-mounting  outfit  consists  of  a 
lieavy  hollow  iron  fitted  with  a  thermometer  and  heated  by  a  gas- 
bui-ner  on  which  it  rests.  The  iron  attains  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture in  three  or  four  minutes,  and  can  then  be  applied  to  prints  to 
be  mounted  by  giving  it  an  even  rocking  motion.  The  appliance 
allows  of  the  fixing  iron  (used  in  attaching  the  adhesive  tissue  to 


prints  and  to  the  mount)  being  likewise  kept  hot  by  the  burner. 
Specially  for  mounting  small  prints  in  albums,  etc.,  this  outfit  is  a 
most  useful  one,  but  the  iron  can  be  used  also  for  mounting  larger 
prints  by  applying  it  step  by  step  over  the  surface.  Price  12s.  6d. ; 
or  a  complete  outfit,  including  print  trimmer  and  zinc  plate,  the 
whole  in  a  strong  wooden' box,  15s.  6d. 


Folding  "KUto"  Series  B  Hand  Cameras.  Made  by 
Houghtons  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  London, 
England. 

In  this  series  of  new  models  of  compact  folding  hand  cameras, 
designed  and  made  throughout  in  their  Walthamstow  works,  the 
makers  have  secured  a  most  efficient  combination  of  lightness, 
strength,  convenience  and  smoothness  in  adjustment,  and  handsome 
appearance.  These  series  B  instruments  are  all  of  a  type,  built  with 
mahogany  body,  aluminium  base-board,  black  leather  bellows,  and 
nickelled  fittings.  The  front,  in  each  case,  is  of  the  stiiTup  pattern 
shown  in  the  drawing — a  one-piece  aluminium  casting  which  holds 
the  lens-panel  most  rigidly  in  position.  A  most  useful  feature  is  the 
device  by  which  the  lens-front  is  drawn  out  when  opening  the  camera  : 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  front  catching  or  jamming  when  being 
drawn  forward  alongthe  base-board  runners.    The  rising  front  moves 
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must  snioothlv.  whilst  the  stirrup  support  itself  is  given  an  equally 
smooth  cross-movement.  These  features  are  common  to  th«  whole  of 
the  B  series,  Xos.  3,  3d,  4,  4k,  4n,  4d  and  4L,  and  the  value  given  may 
.?ie  jijdped.  for  example,  fifim  the  No.  3.  which,  in  (inarter-|ihlp  sizo 


The  No.  3  "Folding  Klito." 

Stted  with  "  Ensign  "  anastigmat  lens  ffl.l,  is  sold  at  £2  15s.  The 
■features  of  the  camera  are  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing,  but  an 
illustration  cannot  do  justice  to  the  most  substantial  wood  and  metal 
-work  which  characterises  these  cameras.  With  Aldis  "Piano" 
Jinastigmat  /■  6.8  the  price  is  £3  Ss. 


Fig.  2. 


A  further  .smaller  series  of  folding  "  Klitos,"  the  "  De  Luxe,"  are 

likewise  British-made  throughout.     They  are  in  general  modelled  on 

the  preceding  pattern,  but  are  fitted  with  a  number  of  movements 

■  conducing  to  still   greater   convenience  and  smoothness  in  working. 


Fig.  3. 

Thus,  the  losing  front  moves  by  rack  and  pinion  a«  shown  in  the 
.irawing  The  lens-front  draws  out  smoothly  by  means  of  the  two 
milled  heads  shown  in  fig.  2,  whilst  a  velvet  pad  let  into  the 
aluminium  base-board  seals  the  hood  of  the  lense  when  the  camera  is 
■closed  (Fig.  J).     A  further  accessory  is  the  automatic  bellows  ex- 


tension pieces,  which  bring  the  larger  folds  of  the  bellow*  forward, 
thus  preventing  cut-off  when  the  camera  is  used  at  the  normal  exten- 
sion (Fig.  4).  Infinity  catch,  reversible  view  tind*r  and  level,  and 
a  specially  rigid  focussing  hood  are  further  features  of  these  instru- 
ments. In  the  single-extension  pattern  th«  price  of  the  foldinjj 
"Klito"  De  Luxe,  with  fl.l  "Ensign"  anastigmat  of  4|in.  fwal 
length,  "  Ensign  "  .Sector  shutter  and  two  single  dark-slides  is  £3  15«. 
In  the  double-extension  model,  illustrated,  the  price  is  £4  7».  6<1. 


The  "Jewel"  Portable  Antomitic-Feed  Arc   Ziamp.      Sold  by 
C.  U.  Oibson,  24,  Hatton  Oarden,  London,  England. 

This  newly-introduced  lamp  is  an  exceedingly  useful  one  to  the 
lantcrnist  and  enlarger,  since  it  is  entirely  self-adjusting  and  re- 
quires no  further  knowledge  of  electrical  matters  than  the  ability 
to  insert  the  plug  supplied  with  the  lamp  into  the  holder  of  an 
ordinary  fitting  and  to  turn  on  the  switch.  It  then  supplies  a 
powerful  arc-light  which  can  be  used  without  attention  for  at  least 
two  hours  at  a  time.  The  lamp,  as  shown,  is  supplied  oomplet*  with 
resistance,  the  latter  being  adjustable  to  voltages  from  70  to  250 


volts,  thus  allowing  of  the  u»c  oi  a  single  lamp  on  different  electrical 
circuits.  The  tray  and  pillar  allow  of  the  lamp  being  used  in  any 
ordinary  lantern  or  enlarger,  the  up-and-down  and  cross-way  move^ 
ment  of  the  arc  being  operated  by  the  milled  screws  seen  in  the 
illustration.  A  special  feature  of  the  lamp  is  the  constant  direction 
of  the  arc  secured  by  a  small  electro-magnetT.  The  lamp  is  made  in 
two  patterns,  each  consuming  6  amperes: — Xo.  1  for  continuous 
current,  price  £4  lOs.,  and  Xo.  2  for  alternating  current,  price  £5. 
A  most  excellent  and  convenient  illuminant  for  the  enlarger  or 
optical  lantern. 


The   "  Perkins  "  Clamp    Copyboard.    Made  by  A.  W.  Penrose 
and  Co.,  Ltd,,  109,  Parringdon  Soad,  London,  Entfland. 

This  appliance,  though  designed  for  the  process  engraver,  is  never- 
theless an  accessory  most  useful  to  any  photographer  who  has  aiiy 
copying  to  do  from  book.s,  manuscripts,  or  other  originals  which  are 


■..•..■■•.■.■.•.■•l 
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awkward  to  arrange  Hatly  before  the  camera.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  drawing,  the  board  is  perforated  by  a  large  number  of  holes, 
all  of  the  same  size  and  taking  two  kinds  of  clips.  The  larger,  three 
of  whicli  are  seen  in  the  drawing,  serve  to  hold  down  the  p.iges  of 
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even  a  large  and  thick  book;  they  are  faed  to  the  board  by  metal 
plugs  which  enter  the  holes.  The  smaller  clips  are  complete  m 
themselves,  and  are  used  for  holding  thinner  originals;  they  allow 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  plate  glass  in  front  of  the  original  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  it  flat.  The  board  is  built  up  of  narrow  planks 
separated  from  each  other  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  held 
rigidly  together,  bo  that  they  cannot  t^v•ist  or  wai-p,  by  a  metal 
clamp  along  each  end  and  by  two  metal  rods  running  the  width  of 
the  board.  In  the  24  by  18  size  the  price  of  the  board  is  £1  7s.  6d. ; 
in  28  bv  22  inches,  £1  lis.  6d. ;  in  30  by  24  inches,  £1  15s.  6d. ;  and 
in  36  by  26  inches,  £1  19s.  6d.,  in  each  case  inclusive  of  3  large  and 
12  small  clips. 

The  "  NS."  Won-Pccal-Plane  Reflex  Camera.  Made  by  James 
A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Limited,  54,  Haymarket,  London, 
England. 

While  the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an  immense  advance 
in  popularity  of  the  reflex  type  of  camera,  the  direction  in  which 
makers  have  shown  their  enterprise  has  been  strictly  along  the 
lines  of  the  first  really  popular  instrument.  In  these  the  focal- 
plane  shutter  was  employed,  and  almost  without  a  single  exception 
makers  have  adopted  this  type  of  shutter  as  the  only  possible  one 
in  a  camera  of  the  reflector  type.  And  such  a  course  is  natural, 
since  the  release  of  the  shutter  needs  to  be  actuated  by  the  upward 
movement  of  the  mirror.  Obviously  the  fact  that  the  focal-plane 
shutter  is  a  fixture  in  the  camera  and  does  not  move  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lens-front  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lens  makes  it  easier 
to  design  a  camera  of  the  reflex  pattern.  The  price  paid  for  this 
facility  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  the 
long  moving  blind  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  a  surface  which  collects 
dust  readily.     But  this  drawback  is  less  serious  than  others.     It  is 


lees  easy  to  construct  a  focal-plane  shutter  which  will  work  with  un- 
failing certainty  year  in  year  out,  and  under  extreme  variations  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  is  also  rtiore  difficult  to  construct  one  which  the 
unskilled  user  cannot  derange.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  further 
drawback — and  one  which  perhaps  the  amateur  worker  does  not 
realise  as  fully  as  he  might — and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  providing 
in  a  focal-plane  shutter  speeds  slower  than  the  fifteenth  or  tenth 
of  a  second,  which  may  be  taken  as  about  the  slowest  which  can  be 
obtained  with  the  quarter-plate  focal-planes.  Most  hand-camera 
work  would  be  the  better  for  a  fuller  exposure,  and  for  that  reason 
a  reflex  provided  with  a  shutter  which  gives  times  of  ^,  i  and  i  sec. 
would  be  an  instrument  of  real  advantage  as  regards  results.  We 
may  thuj  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  introduction  of  a 
reflex  camera  in  which  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  dispensed  with  and 
one  of  the  diaphragm  type  employed. 

A  camera  of  this  description  has  been  placed  upon  the  market 
by  Messrs.  James  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  its  designation  "  N.S." 
indicating  its  joint  designers,  Messrs.  A.  S.  Xewman  and  James  A. 
Sinclair.  In  this  camera,  the  mechanical  construction  of  which 
must  be  credited  to  Sfr.  Newman,  two  problems  have  been  solved. 
The  first  if  that  of  providing  a  conjunction  of  diaphragm  shutter 


and  mirror  according  to  which  the  sequence  of  operations  is  a» 
follows:— 1.  Lens  open:  Picture  being  focussed.  2.  Release:  Lens. 
covered  whilst  mirror  rises,  then  opened  and  closed  to  give  exposure. 
3.  Shutter  set  again  by  turning  mirror  into  down  position.  The 
second  problem  is  to  do  all  the  foregoing  and  yet  allow  of  the  camera, 
front  being  racked  in  and  out  and  moved  up  and  down  as  required 
in  ordinary  work.  Mr.  Newman  has  achieved  the  first  of  these  ends- 
by  using  underneath  the  mirror  an  opaque  flap  or  screen,  which 
covers  the  plate  while  the  mirror  rises  (during  which  time  the 
shutter  aperture  is  covered),  and  then  itself  follows  the  mirror  up, 
actuating  the  shutter  and  making  the  exposure. 

The  conjunction  of  the  mirror  mechanism  with  the  shutter  is  done 
by  an  extremely  strong  yet  flexible  mechanical  link,  which  allows  o£ 
a  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  lens-front  of  3in.  and  simultaneously 
of  the  lens  being  given  a  rise  of  l^in.  Thus  we  have  in  the  new 
"  N.S."  camera  an  instrument  the  bulk  of  which  is  only  6  by  7  by 
7iin.,  which  has  an  extension  of  9in.  from  lens-diaphragm  to  plate, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  diapliragm  shutter  of  Mr.  Newman's  design, 
which  is  set  in  an  instant  to  any  one  of  a  series  of  speeds  from. 
1-100  to  i  a  second  in  addition  to  "Time." 

Though  our  description  of  the  stages  in  the  making  of  an  exposure 
may  liave  sounded  alarming,  yet  in  practice  the  manipulation  is- 
extremely  rapid ;  a  single  turn  of  the  outside  lever  puts  down  the- 
mirror  and  a  similarly  rapid  movement  sets  the  shutter.  And  as- 
regards  release,  in  operation  the  mirror  with  its  supplementary  flap- 
moves  as  though  it  consisted  of  one  piece  only,  exposure  of  the 
plate  following  instantly  on  pressure  of  the  release. 

The  makers  frankly  admit  that,  so  far  as  the  present  design  is- 
concerned,  they  are  limited  to  the  3  ins.  to-and-fro  movement  of 
the  lens  front.  This,  of  course,  is  ample  for  all  ordinary  work: 
with  a  6-in.  lens,  the  camera  allowing  of  l^-in.  rise  with  an  ^/4.5- 
anastigmat  of  this  focus.  When  copying  upon  a  scale  not  per- 
missible with  this  lens,  one  of  shorter  focal  length  may  be  em- 
ployed, whilst  in  place  of  a  long-focus  lens  of  the  usual  type  the 
makers  fit  the  Busch  Bis-Telar  of  lOi  ins.  focal  length,  this  lens- 
being  carried  inside  the  camera  and  secured  into  the  same  threads- 
provided  for  the  6-in.  Zeiss  "  Tessar."  Tlius,  within  the  limits- 
imposed  by  the  adoption  of  the  non-focal-plane  shutter,  the  reflex: 
worker  has  still  all  his  accustomed  facilities,  whilst  the  gain  iit 
reliability,  range  of  slow  speeds,  and  simplicity  of  manipulation. 
are  all  highly  positive  advantages. 

In  a  number  of  details  the  camera,  as  now  placed  upon  the  market, 
presents  decided  points  of  convenience.  The  sky-shade  shown  in 
the  drawing  is  removable,  so  that  it  can  be  replaced  by  the  Sinclair 
bellows  form  of  hood.  The  focussing-screen  is  fitted  ground  side  upj. 
the  makers  finding  this  an  advantage  to  users  who  have  to  wear 
glasses,  as  reflection  of  the  latter  in  the  focussing-screen  is  avoided. 
The  hood  may  be  supplied  with  a  pair  of  focussing  magnifiers, 
which  spring  into  position  on  the  hood  being  erected.  The  rotating 
back  is  provided  with  very  simple  stops ;  these  latter  consist  of." 
short  slots  cut  into  two  opposite  corners  of  the  camera  back. 

In  setting  the  shutter,  the  mirror  (and  the  flap  below  it)  must, 
first  be  put  into  the  "down"  position,  thus  automatically  pre- 
venting accidental  exposure  of  the  plate.  The  adjustment  for- 
"  Time  "  is  readily  done  by  turning  a  lever  to  T,  setting  the  shutter 
to  half  second,  and  then  pressing  on  the  usual  release  in  order 
to  raise  the  mirror.  Exposure  is  now  commenced  by  pressing  a 
second  small  lefer  on  the  camera  front,  and  is  ended  by  a  secon<J 
pressure. 

The  jjosition  of  the  carrying  strap — on  the  side  of  the  camera  to- 
which  the  release  is  fitted  (that  not  seen  in  the  drawing) — makes- 
for  speed  in  working.  The  thumb  being  thrust  under  the  strap,, 
on  bringing  the  camera  up  for  exposure,  the  thumb  comes  naturally" 
on  to  the  release,  and  the  fingers  take  a  supporting  position  under- 
the  camera.  A  further  minor  convenience  is  the  pair  of  slots  pro- 
vided on  either  side. of  the  camera  to  take  corresponding  studs, 
fixed  to  the  sling  strap.  These  studs  have  to  be  so  fitted  in  the- 
slots  that  no  amount  of  "jigging"  movement  which  the  camera, 
may  get  while  being  carried  can  dislodge  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  new  instrument  in 
neatness  of  design  and  excellence  of  workmanship  is  all  that  the- 
long  experience  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Newman  in  camera  con- 
struction have  kd  us  to  expect  from  him.  Like  any  other  reflex 
of  the  highest  class,  the  price  cannot  be  low.     It  is  £23  10s.  in  the 
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quarter  plate  size,  complete  with  Zeiss  ^,'4.5  "  Tessar  "  of  6-in.  focus 
and  three  double  slides.  Kxtra  for  the  "  Bis  Telar,"  £3.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  signalise  the  new  camera  as  the  most  notable  de- 
parture in  hand-camera  construction  during  the  past  ten  years. 


The  Adams  "Vesta"  Pocket  Camera,  1911  Model.    Made  by* 
Adams  and  Co  ,  24.  Charing'  Cross  Road,  London,  England. 

Since  wo  luitictnl  this  highly  jMirtable  jxx-ket  camera  on  its  first 
appearance,  Mr.  Adams  has  embodied  in  it  certain  important  im- 
proveiments  which  provide  within  the  same  minute  space  additional 
facilities  for  the  hand-camera  worker.  Focussing  is  now  done  by 
means  of  a  straight  winch  screw  fitted  to  the  lens-front,  and  allow- 
ing of  ext<'nding  the  camera  up  to  focus  for  objects  one  yard  away, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  all  objects  from  two  yards  distant  to  infinity 
the  camera  can  be  set  at  any  given  distance,  closed,  and  when  re- 
opened will  come  automatically  into  the  same  focus.  But  perhaps 
the  most  important  advance  is  the  building  of  the  "  Identoscope  " 


finder  into  the  camera  and  of  connecting  it  with  the  lens-front,  so 
that  the  alteration  in  view  when  the  lens  is  raised  is  shown  in  the 
tinder  both  in  the  ordinary  upright  position  and  when  th«  tinder  is 
reversed  and  the  rise  of  the  lens-front  made  landscape  way  of  the 
plate.  In  each  case  the  rise  obtained  is  extremely  great — in  the 
upright  position  one  inch ;  and  landscape  way  of  the  plate,  almost 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  And  this  when  using  an  //A.S  anastigmat 
fitted  in  its  diaphragm  shutter.  Such  a  result  is  an  immense  triumph 
of  iwrtability,  and  in  the  Adams  "  Vesta "  is  secured  without  the 
use  of  elaborate  mechanism.  All  the  working  parts  of  the  front  and 
finder  are  exposed,  though  they  and  all  other  parts  are  perfectly 
covered  when  the  camera  is  folded  for  carrying.  In  its  rapid  closing 
and  reorection  for  ufe,  the  wide  range  of  its  lens  movements,  the 
efficiency  of  its  shutter,  and  the  extreme  compactness  of  the  whole 
camera  the  new  model  "  Vesta "  is  unique  amongst  in.struments 
of  the  pocket  class.  Complete  with  six  slides,  single  metal,  hooded 
focussing  screen,  "Zeiss"  fjt.Z  "Tessar,"  and  leather  case  for  the 
slides,  the  price  in  3i  by  2i  size  is  £14  14s. ;  in  quarter-plate,  £17  17s. 
The  Adams  "  Vesta "  is  likewise  issued  as  a  focal-plane  model, 
fitted  with  the  Minex  shutter  of  this  type,  and  the  Identoscope 
finder,  and  rivalling  in  compactness  and  range  of  movements  the 
lens-shutter  pattern.  Of  the  "Minex"  shutter  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  no  further  refinement  in  focal-plane  shutters  can  be 
imagined.  With  the  shutter  set  the  whole  range  of  instantaneous 
exposures  from  ^  to  1-1,000  of  a  second,  in  addition  to  bulb  and 
time,  are  instantly  obtained,  and  the  shutter  remains  at  a  given 
setting  until  intentionally  readjusted,  which  is  don©  simply  by  pull- 
ing out  the  winding  key  about  half-an-inch  and  re-inserting  it  in  its 
disc.  The  Adams  "Vesta"  is  certainly  the  smallest  focal-plane 
camera  of  its  movements  which  has  ever  come  into  our  hands.  In 
the  34  by  2^  size  its  price  is  £17  17s.  ;  in  quarter-plate,  £19  198. 
These  include  six  doiible  slides,  focussing  screen,  Zeiss  /'/4.5  "  Tes- 
sar." and  a  leather  case  for  the  slides. 


The  "Pallowfisld"  Popular  Perrotype  Camera.  Sold  by 
Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing'  Cross  Hoad,  Iiondon, 
England. 

In  the  1911  model  of  this  daylight  loading  camera  for  ferrotype 
portraits  of  size  IJ  by  2iins.  a  more  substantial  body  is  provided, 

all  the  brass  parts  being  nickelled.  The  camera  is  fitted  with  a 
portrait  lens  working  at  /',6  in  rack  and  pinion  mount  with  stops 

for  /■/ll  and  fjlb.     The   plates  are  supplied  -i  a  thin  metal    box. 


which  is  fitted  into  a  chamber  built  by  the  side  of  that  forming  the 
camera.  A  spring  presses  the  plates  towards  the  back  of  this  cham- 
ber, and  the  sliding  frame  carrying  the  ground-glass  focussing  screen 
brings  each  sensitive  plate  in  turn  into  position  for  exposure.  We 
found  this  arrangement  very  certain  in.  its  action.  After  exposure 
the  plate  is  caused  to  drop  into  a  German  silver  tank  containing  com- 


bined developing  and  fixing  solution;  from  this  it  is  removed,  and 
is  finished  after  a  brief  rinse.  The  apparatus  is  free  from  complicated 
working  parts,  but  efficiently  fulfils  its  purpose  of  providing  the 
means  of  making  numl>ers  of  ferrotype  portraits  with  speed  and 
certainty.  The  price  is  £5  10s.,  or  complete  with  tripod  stand, 
£3  17s.  6d.,  the  outfit  including  a  stained  wooden  box  holding  the 
camera,  a  supply  of  plates,  and  a  water  tank  in  which  to  rinse  the 
finished  pictures.  Daylight-loading  magazines,  holding  36  plates,  38. 
The  combined  developing  and  fixing  solution  is  sold  at  Is.  per  botti* 
of  concentrated  solution, 

"Olaukar"  Projection  lenses.  Sold  by  Em il  Busch  Optical 
Company,  35,  Cbarles  Street,  Hatton  Oarden,  London, 
England, 

These  are  a  new  series  of  Busch  anastigmat  lenses  made  in  focal 
lengths  up  to  6in.,  and  of  a  working  aperture  of  /'/S.l.  They  are 
issued  specially  for  cinematograph  and  other  rapid  photography  on 
small  plates,  including  the  fastest  description  of  instantaneous  work 
on  reflex  cameras,  such  as  the  excellent  instrument  also  made  by  the 
Busch  Co.,  in  several  patterns,  including  one  specially  for  nature- 
photography.  The  large  aperture  and  excellent  definition  given  by 
the  lenses  over  the  plates  for  which  they  are  listed  specially  fit  them 
for  this  work,  as  also  for  enlarging  and  projection.  When  usmg 
an  illiuninant  of  considerable  size,  such  as  the  incandescent  mantle  or 
Nernst  filament,  a  lens  of  this  large  aperture  is  particularly  usefuL 
The  "  Glaukar  "  anastigmats  are  issued  in  brass  mounts,  fitted  with 
rack  and  pinion  and  with  iris  diaphragm  of  hard  steel  blades,  which 
are  thus  uninjured  in  the  enlarging  or  projection  lantern.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  sizes  and  prices  of  the  series:  — 
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2Jin. 
■A\xn. 
4iin. 
5|in. 
6in. 


For  PIttn. 


Ifl.in. 

2;iM. 

:Hin. 

4iu. 

4?in. 


by  Jin. 

by  I}io. 

by  3|in, 

liy  sfin, 

by  3oin, 


Price. 

£5    0 

5  15 

6  10 
8    0 

10    0 


Thornton-Pickard  '  Imperial ''  Pocket  Cameras.    Made  by  the 

Thornton-Pickard   Manufacturing    Co  ,   Limited,   Altrin- 

cbam,  England. 

In  this  series  of  four  hand-cameras  of  highly  compact  form,  and 

made  throughout  by  the  Thornton-Pickard  Company  in  their  Altrinc- 

ham  factories,  the  requirements  of  the  amateur  worker  demanding 

a  camera  of  slim  dim«nsion8  are  excelletrtly  met.     All  four  cameras 

are  similar  in  t\'pe,  being  made  with  a  stout  wooden  back,  falling 

baee-board  of  light  metal  carrying  a  U-form  lens  front  of  cold-drawn 

metal,  this  mode  of  manufacture  being  adopted  for  the  strength  and 

smoothness  of  finish  attainable.     In  each  model,  even  the  cheapest, 

a  winch-screw  adjustment  of  the  rising  front  is  provided,  and  there 

is  also  ample  croes-front  movement.     The  metal  parts  of  the  camera 

are  strongly  made  and  well  finished,  affording  convenience  in  use  as 
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well  a«  handaome  appearau...  -  for  attachment  to  a  tripod 

arp  likewise  orovided  in  all  four  instrun 

In  the  N^  1  "Imperial,"  sold  at  the  low  rioe  of  30b.,  focussmg 
i.  done  by  pushing  the  lens  front  along  its  runners,  the  movement 
being  very  smooth.  On  opening  out  the  camera  the  infinity  catch 
retains  it  in  focus  on  distant  objects.     The  lens  is  a  single  achro- 


Tlie  Ko.  2  "  Imperial." 
matic;  the  shutter,  everset  with  "time,"  "bulb,"  and  three  instan 
taneous  sp«eds;    the   finder,    a   brilliant   reversible;    and   the   dark- 
slides  of  the  convenient  single  metal  pattern.    An  excellent  assemblage 
of  movements  for  a  camera  sold  at  such  a  small  prioe.    The  outside 
dimensions  are  under  51x4^x11  inches. 

The  No.  2  is  likewise  of  single  extension,  but  is  fitted  with  R.R. 
lens  and  rack-and-pinion  focussing;  the  price  in  this  case  is  £2  2s., 
or  with  Aldis  anastigmat  fjl.T,  £2  17s.  6d. 


The  No.  3  "  Imperial." 

Of  the  other  two  patterns,  No.  3  is  similar  in  general  to  No.  2,  but 
IB  of  double  extension,  allowing  of  10  inches  from  lens  diaphragm  to 
plate.  Price,  with  R.R.  lens,  £2  17s.  6d.  In  No.  4,  also  of  double- 
extension  pattern,  the  makers  provide  an  instrument  of  the  highest 
finish,  sold  complete  with  Aldis  anastigmat  //7.7  and  two  metal 
elides,  at  the  price  of  £4  12s.  6d.  The  whole  series  is  one  which  can 
be  offered  with  confidence  by  dealers  to  practical  workers  as 
embodying  the  actual  movements  which  are  required,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  of  substantial   workmanship. 


The  "  Victor  "  Moont  Cutter.     Hade  hy  The  Victor  Co.,  2, 
The  Parade,   Enfield  Highway,  Middlesex,  England. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  well-designed  and  strongly  made  appliance 
for  preparing  cut-out  mounts  with  square,  oval,  or  circular  apertures 
of  any  size.  It  consists  of  a  knife  placed  in  a  wooden  mounting 
somewhat  resembling  a  carpenter's  jack-plane,  and  adjustable  as  re- 
quired by  the  thickness  of  the  card  to  be  cut.    The  mounting  of  the 


knife  gives  the  necessary  bevel  to  the  cut-out.  As  shown  m  the 
illustration,  when  cutting  circular  or  oval  apertures,  the  cutter  is 
used  with  a  frame  or  guide  attached  to  it  and  fixed  by  a  pair  of  set- 
screws,  one  of  which  is  seen  to  the  left  of  the  drawing.  This  frame 
is  then  held  against  the  wooden  oval  or  circular  template,  which 
latter  is  held  in  place  on  the  card  by  a  couple  of  steel  points  project- 


ing about  i-inch  from  the  under-side.  Any  size  of  template  may 
be  used  with  the  cuttea-.  For  cutting  rectangular  apertures  the  guide- 
frame  is  removed  and  the  cutting  knife  then  employed  in  conjunction 
with  an  ordinary  straight-edge.  The  price  of  the  cutter,  inclusive 
of  three  oval  and  one  circular  template,  is  12s.  6d.  Extra  knives, 
6d.  each.  A  most  useful  appliance  tor  the  commercial  photographer, 
who  is  thus  enabled  to  mount  up  odd-size  prints  in  a  most  effecrive 
and   workmanlike  way. 

The  Lancaster  Ni.  10  (1911,)  "  Piano  Ueflex. "  Sold  by  J. 
Lancaster  and  Son,  Limited,  Camera  Building's,  Broad 
Street,  Birmingham,  England. 

Messrs.  Lancaster,  whose  name  is  familiar  as  that  of  the  pioneers 
of  apparatus  for  amateui-  photographers,  supply  in  this  camera  a 
demonstration  of  their  sustained  policy  of  providing  up-to-date 
apparatus  at  popular  pric€s.  This,  their  latest  model  of  reflex,  is  an 
instrument  of  thoroughly  strong  construction  and  modern  design,  the 
selection  of  the  material  and  the  accessibility  of  the  working  parts 
specially  recommending  it  to  workers  abroad.  In  the  quarter-plate 
size  the  camera  takes  a  lens  of  5i  inches  focus  in  sunk  mount,  or 
6  inches  in  standard  mount.  The  lens  is  fully  recessed  with  the 
camera  used   as  illustrated;     but  the   mount  may   be  reversed  for 


greater  extension  and  then  alTows  of  12  inches  from  lens  diaphragm 
to  plate.  The  hood  is  self-erecting  and  is  mounted  in  a  detachable 
frame,  so  that  the  ground  glass  can  be  immediately  cleaned,  and  also 
the  worker  can  take  a  sideway  position,  suggesting  that  an  exposure 
is  being  made  along  a  line  at  right-angles  to  the  lens  axis.  The 
camera  is  fitted  with  Thornton-Pi ckard  "Unit"  shutter,  the  mirror 
being  fitted  with  an  automatic  lock,  so  that  exposures  can  be  made 
with  the  camera  held  above  the  head,  upside  down.  An  outside  lock 
of  the  mirror  is  a  further  convenience  in  making  time  exposures. 
Rack  and  pinion  rise  of  front,  a  lens  shade  of  large  size,  reversing 
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back  are  other  good  feature*  of  this  soundly  constructed  instrument, 
the  price  of  which  in  quarter-plate  size,  without  lens,  is  £9  10s. 
Solid  double  dark -slides,  68.  6d.  each. 


The  Adams  "New"  or  "C"  Pattern  "Hinex"  Befleetor 
Camera.  Made  by  Adams  and  Co ,  24,  Charing  Cross 
Koad,  London,  England. 

Our  readers  know  Messrs.  Adams  as  pioneers  and  specialists  in 
hand-cameras  of  the  reflector  type,  and  they  will,  therefore,  turn  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  following  description  of  a  reflex 
.camera  in  which  Messrs.  Adams  dispense  ^4!ith  the  focal-plane  shutter 
•without,  however,  restricting  the  range  of  movements  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  also  without  increase  of  its  weight  or  bulk,  but,  in  fact,  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  these  two  respects.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  in  a  camera  of  this  type  is  the  provision  of  an  extensible 
mechanical  connection  or  link  between  the  mirror  towards  the  rear 
of  the  camera  and  the  shutter  on  the  front.  Such  a  connection,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  range  of  movement  sufficing  for  a  double- 
extension  camera,  should  allow  of  the  lens  front  being  moved  for- 
ward, say,  5in.,  and  of  the  lens-panel,  even  in  the  position  of  full 
extension,  being  raised  an  inch.  How  does  Mr.  Adams  obtain  this 
linkage  of  shutter  and  mirror  mechanism  without  increasing  the 
bulk  of  the  ever  compact  "Minex"?  By  a  device  which,  when  it 
is  inspected,  seems  the  obvious  and  natural  solution  of  the  problem — 
namely,  the  Bowden  cable,  familiar  in  a  miniature  form  to  photo- 
graphers in  the  "  Antinous"  release.  Here  you  have  a  flexible  con- 
nection which  is  itself  light  in  weight,  certain  in  action,  and  manipu- 
lated by  a  touch.  The  adoption  of  this  device  in  the  new  "  Minex  " 
lias  allowed  Mr.  Adams  to  fit  to  the  camera  the  well-known  "Com- 
pound "   diaphragm   shutter,   the   range  of  speeds  of  which   (from 


"bulb,"  "time,"  to  l-150th  of  a  second),  and  the  high  efficiency, 
even  at  top  speed,  have  been  attested  both  by  practical  workers  and 
those  who  have  made  measurements  of  the  shutter's  action.  Despite 
the  size  of  this  shutter,  when  carrying  an  /'/4.5  "Tessar"  of  6  ins. 
focal  length,  the  maker  still  gives  us  an  extension  of  11  ins.  and 
an  inch  of  rise  (actuated  by  the  convenient  rack  and  pinion),  and 
he  mounts  the  shutter  so  that  as  a  whole  it  is  quickly  removed  from 
the  camera  in  order  to  detach  the  back  combination  of  the  lens. 

The  extreme  advantage  of  the  Adams  construction  is  seen  in  the 
readiness  with  which  both  "bulb  "  and  "  time"  exposures  may  be 
given.  The  lever,  seen  in  the  recessed  dial  close  to  the  shutter- 
release,  is  simply  turned  to  "  B  "  or  "  T  "  as  the  case  may  be.  To 
set  the  shutter  a  lozenge-shaped  lever  on  the  other  side  of  the 
camera,  on  being  given  a  half  turn,  does  three  things  in  succession  :  — 
(1)  Raises  a  blind  close  in  front  of  the  plate;  (2)  puts  down  the 
mirror;  (5)  opens  the  shutter,  left  closed  from  the  preceding  ex- 
posure. t)n  pressing  the  release  with  the  disc  set  at  "  time,"  the 
mirror  rises  and  the  plate-blind  falls,  commencing  the  exposure.  A 
second  pressure  on  the  release  closes  the  lens.  With  the  disc  set  at 
"  bulh  "  the  lens  remains  open  while  the  release  is  kept  pressed, 
and  for  use  with  this  setting  the  makers  fit  the  Thornton-Pickard 
time-exposure  valve,  allowing  of  automatic  bulb  exposures   up   to 


three  seconi^a.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  second  or  two  only  to  alter  ths 
adjustment  from  instantaneous  to  "  T  "  or  "  B." 

For  instantaneous  work  the  disc  pointer  is  set  to  "I,"  and  the 
shutter  itself  set  by  a  half-turn  of  the  two  special  pins  mounted  on 
it,  the  adjustment  for  speed  being  that  familiar  to  users  of  the 
"  Compound  "  shutter.  Pressure  upon  the  release,  when  the  camera 
has  been  set  as  before,  first  closes  the  shutter  and  then  raises  the 
mirror,  which  movement  in  turn  raises  the  blind  in  front  of  the 
plate ;  which  latter,  again,  causes  the  lens  to  make  the  exposure  for 
which  the  shutter  is  set.  Though  distinct  operations,  these  follow 
so  quickly  upon  each  other  that  the  worker  would  suppose  that  he 
was  releasing  the  shutter  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  instantaneous 
work,  therefore,  the  setting  for  each  exposure  simply  consists  in 
(1)  turning  the  lozenge-shaped  lever,  which  raises  the  back  blind 
and  puts  down  the  mirror,  and  (2)  giving  a  half-turn  to  the  pair  of 
shutter-pins.  Any  alteration  in  the  speed  of  the  shutter  may,  of 
course,  be  made,  with  the  latter  set,  upon  the  usual  circular  dial. 

When  we  say  that  these  conveniences  are  secured  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  camera-body  which,  in  the  quarter-plate  size,  measures 
less  than  6i  x  7  x  5i  ins.,  exclusive  of  the  rotating  back,  it  will  be 


seen  that  we  have  here  the  art  of  the  constructor  in  exceltii.  Like 
its  focal-plane  predecessor — which  pattern,  of  course,  Messrs.  Adams 
continue  to  manufacture  and  supply-:-the  camera  is  fitted  with  large 
sky-shade  measuring  4  x  4J  ins.,  with  self-erecting  hood  carrying 
within  it  magnifiers  which  spring  into  position,  rotating  back  of 
German  silver  mounted  on  the  same  metal,  the  whole  of  remarkably 
light  yet  rigid  construction.  Complete,  with  three  double  slides  and 
Zeiss  "Tessar  "  /'/4.5  of  6  ins.  focal  length,  the  price  of  the  quarter- 
plate  camera  is  £25  10s.,  that  of  the  5x4  £31. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  say  if  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  to 
fall  from  favour  as  the  exposing  device  in  reflex  cameras,  but  if  it  is 
reflex  users  will  note  with  satisfaction  that  Messrs.  Adams,  always 
the  pioneers  in  reflex  matters,  are  the  first  to  construct  a  reflex  of 
the  full  extension  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  of  even  smaller 
bulk  than  the  fooal-plane  instrument,  at  the  same  time  equippmg 
it  with  a  shutter  of  the  high  efficiency  of  the  "  Compound,"  and 
fitted  to  afford  instantaneous,  bulb,  and  time  exposures,  obtainable 
at  will  by  the  most  rapid  adjustments.  It  is  difficult  for  the  non- 
mechanical  person  to  realise  the  difficulties  which  a  constructor  has 
to  overcome  in  obtaining  this  end,  and  therefore  we  must  con- 
gratulate Messrs.  Adams  on  having  produced  a  camera  worthy  of 
their  past  reputation — than  which  no  higher  praise  can  be  accorded. 


The  "Expo"  Police  Camera.    Made  by  the  Expo  Camera  Co., 
256,  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

In  this  camera  we  liave  another  example  of  the  perfection  to 
which  quite  small  pocket  cameras  calling  for  the  minimum  skill  of 
the  user  have  now  been  brought  by  makers  who  are  able  to  issira 
them  at  an  extremely  moderate  price.  The  "  Exim "  is  a  tiny 
camera  measuring  over  all  less  than  3^  z  2j  x  l^in.  It  takes  a  pic- 
ture on  roll-film  practicajly  1  i  liin.,  the  negatives  being  of  a  shape 
which  enlarges  conveniently  so  as  to  secure  the  full  subject  on  a 
postcard.  The  tiny  camera  is  fitted  with  a  focal-plane  shutter  giv- 
ing one  instantaneous  speed  in  addition  to  time  exposures.  Tiio 
lens  is  a  single  one,  working  at  about  ffib,  and  provided  with  u 
further  diaphragm  of  f/TZ.  The  method  of  loading  the  camera  is 
simplicity  itself  :  the  film  spool  of  twelve  exposures  is  simply  in- 
serted from  the  back  of  the  camera  into  the  space  provided  for  it, 
the  metal  cover  put  on,  and  the  winding  key  (shown  folded  flat  in 
tlie  drawing)  turned  until  the  figure  1  appears.    After  the  twelve 
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^^m^^  fam  iiu<i«  th«  wiM<«  tftxA  U  dmfty  rmmt*  Inr 

dcvclapMMt,.  Tfa«  MMinc  '/(  ttw  tiuMtt  u  mmfif  ioM  hf  pMb- 
iflf  A*«kill«l  knob,  mm  mm  tlw  ttnaib  in  the  arMrtof,  iirt«  tb« 
•cmMl  riot  lor  tlM  iMUnfamMNM  *Kfamu»,  or  into  tli*  fnt  for 
"  ttea."  TIm  6nwiat  »how»  as  «i«iioiw  bciiv  «m^'  <>"  relea»- 
iii(  tlM  tinnb  tb*  lam  i«  •rt.owMitiwBy  wr«r«4  in  i*»dmtm  Ujt 
n^tfia^af  ol  a»  abatter.  Th«  Utti*  cMiMf»  i»  umA  Mrtmgly 
wtai»,  i»  4iiH«  frc*  from  cam{>K«ai«4  irorfcinf  ])«t«,  sad  fboBrfl 


enjoy  An  \mm*niut  mIc  *num$  thme  Uking  up  pb/t/^f^raphy  f«r  th« 
▼erf  Ariit  tiiM,  Kv*n  th*  Moicirbst  practiacd  Mr</rluT  haa  no  need 
to  dttfim  tim  "  V,xp»,"  «inc«,  owiof  to  tb«  great  dcpUi  o(  focwi, 
tha  tiny  negtiirtn  enisrfe  well  op  to  laittam  or  postcard  aixa,  and 
thaa  aiitiw  iH  the  inatroment  (it  i*  not  *  toy)  being  conrcniently  wed 
for  obtaining  many  ioavcflin  of  travel  wbicb  woold  never  be  taken 
at  all  if «  bnlfcicr  camera  bad  to  be  need.  The  price  of  the  "  Eipe  " 
i<*  U«.  (A.,  complete  in  leather  carrying  ca«e. 

Tk»  "Me.  O  "Chrapbic  "  7oeal-pl*M  nda-VOm  Camera.    Kade 
bjr  Kodak,  Ltd,  07  to  61,  Clarkeawell  Hoad,    I^mdoa, 
Saglaad. 
Thie  new  camera  i«  one  of  ffaud  fbeof ,  taking  a  picture  2)  x  l|in. 
Thf.  ;en«  i»  *ithirr  lim  Ze'm  "ThunaT,"  f',(,.7,  or    the  "Cwke" 
flh.b.    Tbt  ebutler  i»  th*,  well'krio>w|i  moltipU-alit  foeal-plane  as 
fitted  to  the  "  (iraflex  "  camerak.    Here  ateo  the  convenient  adjoat- 
wenUt  of  tpring'tension  and  alit-width  are  jtrrrndtd,  affotding  a 
range  i4  »p<B«]»  frf»m  1  lOth  to  l-fiOQUi  of  a  leamii,  the  mechanism 
l<«ir»g  '/f  the  high   'it^kt  familiar  t»  "  OrafUz  "  users.      In   the 
"  Oraphfc,"  antomatic  capping  *A  the  lens  after  each  exposure  is  pro- 
vided by  the  hinged  li/^xf  teen  in  the  drawing,  so  that  the  sensitive 


\  ■ 


film  remains  in  pfwition  the  irbole  time.  The  onUide  dimmsiona  of 
the  (amera  fall  within  6i  x  34  x  Sjin,  Tlie  finder  ia  of  a  sfoecial 
patUrn  which  can  he  as<-d  f»jr  holding  at  the  eye-level  both  for 
h'iT\u,nU\  and  vertical  pictures,  and  is  fltted  with  a  mirror  for  use 
when  holding  the  (Mirnera  lower  down.  The  price  of  the  Xo.  0 
"  Oraphic,"  with  either  of  the  lenses  mentione<J  above,  is  £10 10s, 

Tlw  "Thebugraph''  Rapid  Bromide  Postcard  Printer,  Sold 
^O.  Jaaser  and  Co.,  S  and  0,  Oongb  Bquare,  Pleat 
■treet,  X^mdon,  England. 

In  any  Kngll.h  speaking  country  the  name  alone  of  this  apparatus 
v/.ll  ttttrwA  ttttef)tio.i  U,  it.  We  leamt  with  s^/me  interest  from  the 
Koglish  agenU  that  tl«,  w<^d  is  derived  from  the  initials  and  first 
two  letters  lA  the  surname  of  the  inventor,  3*.  Th,  Uus«<on,  Hence 
•"Jhehu  graph,"  pr</iioum*d  "Uybu-graph,"  The  "Tbebograph  " 
.«  a  \,Trmw\n  printing  and  developing  machine  which  is  worked  in 
Mill  daylight  and  produces  printed,  fixed,  and  washed  pr^stcards  in 
strip  form,  as  shown  in  tbe  drawing.  The  lower  part  of  the  apparatu. 
carries  the  roll  of  bromide  paper,  the  negative  being  supported   film 


"  down,  aiwve  this  chamber,  tutS  fceoig  broo^  info'  aooblct  witii  th«^ 
brcmide  paper  by  soiuble  meehaassm.    The  time  •(  ytittmg  can  b» 

k  longer  or  shorter  within  narrow  MbuIa;  bat  das  beet  pmnsion  for 
tiie  «(poeare  of  tbe  print*  is  to  aenaa,  meee  or  leas  oooapletely,  thv 
negative  diamber.  Tbe  mediaDtsm  tokaa  tba.  strip  o£  bromide  paper 
(th*  lengUi  of  wbicfa  soAsta  for  tbe  prodoction  of  ZIO  poatcards) 
tbroni^  tbe  dev^opmcot  tank,  where  it  aOoars  a  tnn*  of  development 
of  one  minnto,  tbenoe  into  tbe  fixer,  permiuing  two  minotea  bare, 
and  thenoe  lor  on*  nrfaatc  tbroogb  a  waiting  tank.    A  Ifadng  bath  ot 


I  lb,  of  hypo,  in  36  ox,  of  water,  or  roughly  of  &0  per  cent,  strength, 
is  used,  and  suffices  for  oomplet«  «xati/,n  in  the  shorter  time  of 
fixing  adopted.  For  the  pnrpoees  for  which  the  apparatus  is  chiefly; 
intended — namely,  the  rapid  prodactum  of  postcards  at  public  func- 
tions, on  race-courses,  pnx^asional  festivals,  etc,— the  washing  of  on*- 
minute  is  found  to  hs  nMvUat,  the  makers  pointing  to  prinU  of  two 
years  of  age  wbicb  liava  proved  fully  permanent.  On  emergence  from 
the  wash-bath  the  band  ot  paper  passes  through  a  system  of  rollera^ 
which  squeeze  practically  all  tbe  water  from  it,  and,  at  tiie  aame  time, 
if  required,  produce  a  printed  impression  on  the  face  of  tbe  card  from 
inked  type.  Provision  im  made  in  the  apparatus,  as  will  be  seen  from. 
tbe  drawing,  for  tbe  replenishment  of  the  developing,  fixing,  and 
washing  bathe  to  nuke  good  the  li'juid  carried  away  by  the  paper. 
This  is  done  without  opening  the  api>aratus,  and  in  the  aame  way  tbe 
ne^stive  can  be  likewise  changed  by  closing  the  storage  chamber  by  a 
sliding  door.  The  apparatus  is  designed  for  the  production  of  about 
800  bromide  postcard*  per  hour,  and  in  putting  it  before  photo- 
grapbers  the  agent*  point  to  the  sources  of  profit  which  may  be 
utilised  in  producing  quickly  for  sale  postcarda  of  events,  cere- 
monies, eto.,  within  half-an-honr  or  so  of  the  actual  occurrence.  Ths 
novelty  to  the  public  of  purchasing  postcards  wet  from  the  pre**  i* 
no  doubt  one  which  will  enhance  this  feature  of  the  apparatus,  the- 
price  of  which,  »>mplete  for  working,  is  £45. 


The  "  Howellite "  Portrait  Lamp,  Made  by  Howellite 
Bnraers,  Ltd,,  22,  Parringdon  Avtnne,  London,  England 
Since  some  time  ago  we  rrviewiy]  the  <'.xrxt\]i-nl  high-p^iwer  incan- 
de«(*nt  tiurners  of  this  firm,  supplic'l  for  culiir^'in^  and  lantern  work, 
Mr,  HowM  has  now  introduced  an  installation  of  the  lamps  for 
portrait  work  which  w«  are  confident  will  fill  a  widespread  want 
among  photographers  not  having  arc  light  available.  The 
"  Howellite  "  lamp,  as  shown  in  miniature  in  the  drawing,  consist* 
of  a  battery  of  twelve  of  the  "  Howellite  "  inverted  burners,  all  sup- 
plied from  a  single  main,  to  which  is  attached  a  flexible  metal  tube 
and  union,  including  (though  this  is  not  shown  in  the  drawing)  » 
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mkiii  liip  uikI  hyimM.  'I'lin  fornu'r  allown  iif  llio  lamp  iiinUnll.v 
beiiiit  tiiriiml  down  l<>  tlin  IiIiik  and  tlicn  innKuiiiinK  ""ly  nbiiiil  Ihrrn 
cubio  foot  III!  Iiiiiir.  A  iiinKlu  ti"'"  «'  tl>i>  lap  iimliuilly  liriiiKX  t.)ii<  \'\]{\\l 
to  full  puwor.     Tlio  bntlory  of  liiinpii  iit  iuiiuikimI  on  ii  light  alumiiiiiini 


|>liito,  rvodily  coaled  -wiUi  nwU  wlul«  Ui  iinpinsc  llic  .lilfiKion  of 
tlio  linht,  wlilch,  howovor,  ovon  willi  ii  iiii'liillli'.  icllnlui  i\w\  wiUioiii 
any  dilfiiiiiM|{  ■cr««m,   il  ronnirldihly  nofl.  luiil  nvon.     'I  li"  r..l,Mir   In 

.•.",!, In  I,,  the  OyM,  th«  WuH  in  will I    imv  r."il"d,   mnl    I  In-  .1.  Inn.' 

..f   tlia  liwUlltttlon   U  midi   tli.ii    m!        , I      ■       >f 

im.-.  ipmrtor  longili  flgurcii  am  obtniiml  ■.•.illi  h  n.;  .il  /,!)  m  fnmi 
OMO  to  two  Nooondii,     'J'li"  lamp  in  inoniil«Ml  on  ii  friunn  of  tliii  paK^'rii 


,.|v   II    ft 


■  I 


lilv 


■  ,  il.i,     ■ 

.,     ,\o.     1, 

with  tlin 

'I'ho 

i.l  1.000, 


nhown   in   Ilia  <lriiwini(>   but  hi^l 
liniuK  providixl  no  tlinl  llifl  linlit  i> 

ntul    ("wily.     From    tli«   c<in»(«iil !'<■•'•       uli:  1 

{lowrrfiil  iiliiilio  light,  luiiig  gun,  v. m    ilii   Hi.        II 

lamp  mipplifw  ii  pr(»«nt-dn,y  wttiil.     H  '  ' 

priw  £7  7«,,  .\o.  2,  inic«  £8  S».,  tlin  I  < 

No.  2  "  llowiillitit"  burn«r,  oa  wild  i"    ,     i 

iimki'iK  nainii  IIki  raii<llo-parW«n  of  the  m  i  Ml •'   '''■" 

ll)iit  an  wn  liiivo  ofli'M  Bttld,  mich  (Ikhh'ii  nmy  iill«-ii  pn.v ih|.',i(ling, 

and  III"  b(<»i  inrlii:atioii  ii)  lhi«  prailiml  r.-nulta  wlileh  ii  lamp  will 
glv«,  Thl»  ill  tlio  (uutn  of  tlii>  "HowoUito"  lamp  -wn  liav"  Jind 
•mpU  opportunity  of   Coiilirining. 

Th«   "Autotlma"  ■o»l«.     Mad*  by  Xodnk,  ttd.,  S7  to  «1, 
OUrkanwall  Bo*4,  London,  BnuUnd. 

'rhi»  in  a  MOW  <l«vloo  •mbodlml  in  tlio  d4»iKn  o(  tho  ihuttari  for 
folding  poiki't  and  othor  Kodak  oamoran,  il«  |>rinclpU  bving  thai 
imUmA  of  iniubliiiK  tha  uaer  with  dlaphrogm  niinibtrt,  tha  dla- 
pliraKin  mnli.  in  iniirki'd   with  mibjnrtu,  llio  (iinallrdt  ivpartttra  OOrra- 

•^xwiiliMg  wiili  <:l<Mid«,  opon  vicwii,  whlUt  tlin  iargnr  ara  rapraaantad 


l>y  near  viaw* and  aubjtyt*  in  nlmdow.  'I'liuii,  with  tha  axoapllon  of 
moving  objacta  (provinion  for  wliitjii  ix  madii  on  the  «<'aln),  tha  In- 
I'Xpnrinncad  worker  iwjtii  hiii  Inn*  at  tlio  »|Hirtiiro  alm|ily  by  turning 
llin  |H>int<ir  to  th«  aubjnot  bnfnrn  him,  whilat  >i«  aota  tha  apaad  of  tho 
xliiil.tnr  in  accordiuicn  with  thn  prnvaiilng  light,  'i'ha  appliane*  ia aoM 
ai.  4i>.  6d,  (or  tha  tnajurlly  of  ibultara,  or  at  (it.  tot  tha  "  Compound  " 
nhuttur. 


Tha  "Cantrlx"  Oiiinxra.     Bald  hf  XmIM  *B(i  Cfe,,  Ltd.,  M 

and  23,  Soho  ■qunra,  Loudon,  l>glHi4> 

In  thii  panwra  for  hand  nlwiid  work  tho  novid  fnntnrn  in  thi>  doubl*. 

<txtnniion  niovcmant,  whiih  in  inadn  from  tho  b*<'k  of  Ihn  ramara, 

oa  iihown  in  Fig.  2,  and  thiii  ponDome*  tha  two  advanlagaa  o(  i  (t)  rary 


Fig.  1. 

rapid  diango  from  ilnglo  to  duiibla  oxtnnalon,  «vnd  (8)  av«n  hatanoa 

of  thn  apparatim  whrii  nniploynd,  ni*  It  iimially  rMpilrnii  to  ba,  on  a 
Iripod,  wiinn  working  nt  a  doiililn  cxtniiiiion.  'I'hn  rnnr  nxlniiaion  la 
pi'ovidi'd  willi  an  (iiiKravnil  iioain  on  thn  nidn  of  thn  oivinnri%  to  allow 
of  rapid  iidJiiiilnK'nt,  and  Ihn  wlioln  itiKtrnlnnnt  nllown  of  a  dItUni'a 
frniii  |i|iiii>  lo  li'iiit  diaphragm  of  10  Inchoii,  and  tliiii  with  axcfllant 


Fig.  2. 

rigidity,  A«  will  bn  Rnon  from  Fig,  1,  tha  iMunam  la  wall  provldad 
with  all  iii'onMary  tnovntiMinlit  -iiamnly,  rigid  U-front,  rinlng  mid  cipiaa 
niov<«iiinnt,  in  biH.h  <'aiinii  liy  iicrxw  adjiintninnt,  "  Coinpoiind  "  ■linttvr, 
rnvKraibIn  lirilliiint  IlinU'r  /mil  Invnl,  Inllnlty  i'nt<'h,  ntn,    'I'lin  prkn  ('otn- 

plntn,  with  II 1  diuli  nlidi'it,  in  lub  lOn.,  or  £7  10a.  with  "  Kollu*  " 

dliuttor,  in  »Mi;li  I'Ain  without  lana, 

Tha  ■inoUlr  Sonltla-Bstanaion  Lana  Xood.    UmU  hr  jMMt 
A,    SlnoUly  Md  Oo ,  Llmltad,  »4,  M^fvUktMt,  Lnim, 

BngUnd. 

A  imikIiII.i'I  piilli.rii  of  thn  fllndalr  lana  bond  haa  fnovntly  iMaa 
iamind  apni'lnlly  for  teli'iilmlo  worknm  or  othor  uaura  of  long  fooiU 
lnniu<«.  It  Ik  built  from  two  IkhmU  of  llin  ordinary  paltnrn  baUt 
firmly  tognlhnr  by  n  pair  of  rlipn.  'I'lin  ativftiitagn  of  lliln  (onatrun- 
tlon  M  that  hood   No.  I  iiui  I.-  ihcl   for  oriliiiary  purixim-^  and  th* 


aaeond  hood  attaohad  whnn  drairad.    Tha   ndvnntngni  of  vflUiant 
•'Traanlng  of  tha  lana,  auch  a«  Ihaaa  boodn  ..  «„  gr«at  In 

almoat  ainjr  branch  of  photographlo  work,  ''Mularly    t«l»> 

pliol.<>grapby.  that  tho  prartlual  plKilograplmr  will  tin  wliin  In  M* 
gardiiig  thin  n/'coMHiry  n»  an  IndUponiinbUt  |Hirt  of  hi*  i>i|uip(n*lrt, 
Tho  prion  nf  tho  doublr  rttoiudon  ImmmI  Utr  Ikimuni  up  to  2  io> 
dianialar  la  12a,  6d.,  for  Innanii  up  to  21  in,  Ifia, 
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Tbe  "  Miaez  "  Tropical    Model    Reflex    Camera.      Made  by 
Adams  and  Co.,  24,  Charing'  Cross  Boad,  London,  England. 

In  this  model  of  the  Adams  "  Min«x  "  camera  the  makers  have 
spared  no  pains  to  embody  in  the  build  of  the  instrument  every 
security  against  the  extremes  of  heat  or  damp  to  which  a  camera, 
can  b«  exposed  in  tropical  countries.  The  body  is  built  throughout 
of  high-seasoned  teak,  and  is  both  bound  in  brass  and  fitted  with 
brass  angle  pieces  set  into  the  walls  of  the  body.     Brass  is  likewise 


used  for  the  whole  mechanism,  including  the  rotating  back,  whilst 
the  bellows  is  of  Russian  leather.  While  these  features  necessarily 
add  somewhat  to  the  weight  of  the  instrument  they  provide  the 
assurance  that  the' worker  will  be  free  from  troubles  due  to  shrink- 
age of  woodwork  or  binding  of  metal  parts.  The  tropical  models  are 
issued  at  an  additional  price  of  £7  15s.  in  the  quarter-plate  size, 
£8  15s.  in  the  5  by  4,  or  £10  in  halfplafe. 


"  Carbine "  Roll  Film  Cameras.  Sold  by  W.  Bntolxer  and 
Sons,  Iiimited,  Camera  Honse,  Farringdon  ATCnne,  London, 
England. 

In  the  new  "  Carbine  "  No.  5  folding  pocket  camera  for  roll- 
film  or  plates  Messrs.  Butcher  provide  the  fullest  range  of  move- 
ments and  adjustments.     The  camera  is  fitted  with  either  the  Aldis 


Cttibif*." 


"Uno"  anastigmat  f/7.7,  or  with  the  Beck  "  Mutar  "  fib.  The 
litter  is  a  lens  of  the  unsymmetrical  type  giving  foci  of  4^  in., 
^\  in.,  and  9i  in.,  the  camera  being  provided  with  a  focussing  scale 


for  use  with  the  complete  lens  and  with  infinity  marks  for  the 
separate  components.  In  each  case  provision  is  made  for  proper 
setting  of  the  lens  for  both  plates  and  films.  Thus,  particularly 
for  work  on  a  light  tripcd,  for  which  purpose  the  camera  i» 
"  bushed,"  this  selection  of  lens  is  particularly  useful.  The  lens- 
front  is.  of  the  most  solid  U-form  pattern  with  screw  rise,  as  well 
as  cross-front  sliding  movement.  It  carries  the  Bausch  and  Lomb 
"  Automat  ">  shutter,  as  also  reversible  brilliant  finder  and  level. 
The  camera  is  also  fitted  with  side  struts  for  the  bellows  for  bring- 
ing the  larger  fold  forward  when  working  at  long  extension.  The 
spool  chambers  are  fitted  with  nickelled  frames,  removable 
from  the  camera  for  insertion  of  the  syoo\  of  film,  and  the 
back  of  the  instrument  allows  of  single  metal  dark-slides  being, 
used  without  adapter.  Covered  in  morocco  leather,  and  most  solidly 
and  rigidly  made  throughout,  the  No.  5  "  Carbine"  is  as  good  a 
roll-film  camera  as  can  be  desired.  In  the  quarter-plate  size  th& 
price  is  £4  12s.  6d.  with  the  Aldis  lens,  or  £5  15s.  with  the  Beck 
"  Mutar."     In  ]x>stcard  these  prices  are  £5  15s.  and  £7  5s. 

The  No.  4  "  Carbine  "  is  on  the  general  lines  of  the  No.  5,  but 
is  of  single  extension,  and  is  covered  in  leatherette.  The  price  is- 
£5  12s.  ed.  with  Aldis  lens,  £4  2s.  6d.  with  Beck  "  Mutar."  In. 
the  postcard  size  these  prices  are  £4  12s.  6d.  and  £5  5b. 


The  3A.  Series  II.  Aldis  Anastigmat  f/6. 3.  Made  by  Aldis: 
Brothers,  Old  Orange  Boad,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham, 
England. 

In  this  addition  to  the  Aldis  lenses  an  anastigmat  of  large 
aperture  and  of  small  dimensions  is  offered  at  a  very  moderate- 
price.  In  the  lens  submitted  to  us  the  focus  is  8  in.,  but  the 
diameter  of  the  lens-barrel  is  only  a  shade  over  1^  in.,   so  that. 


though  a  very  efficient  lens  for  half-plate  or  postcard  work,  the 
new  3a  can  be  fitted  to  as  small  a  diaphragm  shutter  as  the  No.  5 
"Koilos,"  though  in  this  case  the  effective  aperture  of  the  lens 
is  reduced  to  //6.8.  The  special  construction  of  the  lens  includes- 
a  front  component  of  deep  curve,  yet  the  definition  over  the  full 
plate,  eve"h  with  considerable  rise  of  front,  shows  that  the  lens  is- 
ah  excellent  instrument  for  all  descriptions  of  photography.  The 
illustration  shows  the  exact  size  of  the  lens,  the  price  of  which, 
with  iris  diaphragm,  is  £3. 


"  Silesar ''  and  "  Aristoplan  "  Anastigmats.     Sold  by  O.  Sichel 
and  Co.,  52,  Bonhill  Bow,  London,  England. 

The  first  of  these  new  lenses  (the  "  Silesar")  is  an  anastigmat  of 
the  extreme  aperture  of  /'/'4.2,  yet  the  constructors  have  secured 
this  high  speed  in  a  symmetrical  lens  consisting  of  two  entirely 
cemented  triple  combinations,  and  this,  at  the  same  time,  with 
remarkable  freedom  from  aberration.  Each  separate  lens  can  be 
used  as  one  of  about  double  the  focal  length  at  an  aperture  of 
fll2.  The  powers  of  the  lens  are  well  exemplified  in  the  No.  0  sent 
to  us  for  examination,  of  focal  length  4J  in.  and  covering,  at  the- 
full  aperture,  a  quarter-plate,  whilst  with  a  smaller  stop  a  cabinet- 
size  picture  is  well  covered.  The  advantage  of  securing  the  large 
aperture  by  other  means  than  that  of  an  air-space  construction  is-- 
one  which  practical  workers  have  learnt  to  appreciate,  a  lens  of 
this  type  calling  for  lesst  shading  and  being  particularly  valuable 
in  dealing  with  subjects  where  a  strong  light  falls  in  the  direction' 
of  the  camera.  The  "  Silesars  "  are  made  in  a  long  series  of  focal' 
lengths,  from  1|  in.  to  14  in.,  tho.ie  of  mediimi  focal  length  4J  in. 
to  7  in.  being  particularly  suitable   for  reflex  and  other  cameras, 

I  A"   «*' 
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whilst  the  larger  lenses  are  particularly  well   adapted  for  ttndio 

and  otlier  portraiture.  Althougli  a  lens  of  high  quality,  the  price* 
of  the  "  Silesar  "  are  moderate — £5  15s.  in  the  case  of  the  quarter- 
plate  lens  mentioned  above,  or  £18  for  a  lOi  in.  focus  suitable  for 
studio  portraiture  on  plates  up  to  whole-plate  and  covering,  at  a 
smaller  stop,  a  12  by  10.  The  lenses  thus  appeal  to  the  photo- 
grapher who  wishes  to  possess  an  instrument  capable  of  the  most 
rapid  work  in  the  studio,  nnd,  at  the  same  time,  one  which  he  can 


use  on  plates  of  larger  size  when  photographing  groups,  arcliitec- 
lure,   and  other  outdoor  subjects. 

In  the  "  Aristoplan  " — also  a  symmetrical  cemented  lens — the  aper- 
ture is  /■,7.2,  each  combination  being  likewise  available  as  a  lens  of 
about  double  the  focal  length.  The  lens  covers  up  to  an  angle  of  82 
deg.,  and  is,  therefore,  a  most  useful  rapid  anastigmat  when  used  at 


the  full  aperture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fairly  wide-angle  lens  when 
somewhat  stopped  down.  The  compact  construction  of  the  "  Aristo- 
plan  "  makes  it  specially  suitable  for  hand-cameras.  The  price  of 
the  4^  in.  focus  is  39s.,  the  lenses  being  made  also  in  foci  of  from 
3i  in.  to  20  in. 

A  further  new  lens  by  the  same  makers,  particulars  of  which 
we  quote  from  the  catalogue,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
examine  an  actual  instrument,  is  the  "  Aristostigmat,"  a  wide-angle 
lens  wcrkiVig  at  f!d,  and  covering  up  to  the  large  angle  of  100  deg. 


This  is  a  lens  of  aperture  sufficient  for  many  of  the  purposes  of 
hand-camera  photography,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serviceable  for 
architecture,  copying  work,  and  other  photography  where  extreme 
covering  power  is  required.  The  price  of  the  4j  in.  focus  cover- 
ing a  7  by  5  plate  at  full  aperture  is  £2  10s. 


The  "Holes  Convertible"  Wide-Angrle  Lena.  Made  hy  W. 
Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  313,  Hiffh  Holborn,  London, 
England. 

In  this  new  edition  to  the  highly  esteemed  series  of  "  Holostig- 
mats "  the  makers  provide  a  lens  including  the  wide  angle  of 
110  deg. — that  is  to  say,  a  covering  power  of  a  half-plate  in  the 
case  of  the  31  in.  lens.  Such  a  wide  angle  is  usually  avoided  if 
circumstances  permit,  but  a  reserve  of  covering  power,  when  work- 
ing at  a  .'omewhat  narrower  angle,  is  most  frequently  an  urgent 
necessity  in  architectural  and  similar  work,  where  ample  use  has 
to  be  made  of  the  rising  front.  Thus,  though  the  3i  in.  "  Con- 
vertible Holes  "  covers  the  half-plate,  a  photographer  would  usually 
be  well  advised  to  employ  for  half-plate  negatives  the  4.6  or  5  in. 
lens,  either  of  which  fully  covers  a  whole-plate  at  the  full  aper- 
ture of  the  lens,  namely,  fill.  The  lenses,  it  should  be  added, 
•re  separable,  so  that  the  front  and  back  combinations  may  each 


be  used  a*  a  single  lena  at  an  aperture  of  fjXb.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  6  in.  lens,  foci  of  8  in.  and  9i  in.  are  available.  In  other 
lenses  of  the  series  the  focus  of  each  combination  is  the  same;  for 
example,  the  4.6  in.,  which  is  made  up  of  two  components  each  of 
8  in.  focus.     A  note  should  be  made  of  the  two  lowest  foci  in  th< 


series  of  3i  in.  and  3i  in.  focal  length,  which  should  be  useful 
wide-angle  lenses  to  quarter-plate  workers,  and  of  great  service 
also  to  users  of  single-extension  reflex  cameras,  who  by  their  aitf 
can  use  the  reflex  for  copying  same  size.  The  prices  of  the  lenses 
range  from  £3  7».  6d.  for  the  3i  in.  focus,  £4  10s.  for  the  4.6  in., 
and  £12  for  the  9.2  in.  covering  a  15  by  1ft  plate. 

The  "  Neostigmar "  Lens.  Made  by  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd. 
68,  Cornhill,  London,  England. 
In  this  lens,  which  is  evidently  a  further  development  of  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  "  Isostigmar,"  the  makers  provide  an 
anastiginat  of  aperture  fjb,  the  separate  components  of  which  nu.y 
be  used  as  single  lenses  of  foci  2  and  li  times  that  of  the  compleic 
lens.  Thus,  in  the  quarter-plate  lens  of  4|  in.  focus  we  obtaii> 
also  lenses  of  7i  in.  and  9i  in.  focal  length,  and  this,  as  our 
tests  have  shown,  without  sacrificing  the  optical  quedities  of  the- 
complete  lens.  Moreover,  the  "  Xeostigmar "  is  issued  at  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  price — £2  10s.  in  the  case  of  the  lens  just  in- 
stanced. As  will  be  seen  from  the  sectional  drawing,  the  "  Neo- 
stigmar  "  is  a  four-lens  system,  but  only  one  of  the  components  if  . 


The  3-foci  "  Neostlgmar." 

placed  behind  the  diaphragm,  this  arrangement  avoiding  the  pw- 
duction  of  flare  spot,  the  liability  to  which,  of  air-space  lenses, 
frequently  deters  photographers  from  taking  advantage  of  them 
in  pref-^rence  to  objectives  of  cemented  glasses.  We  can  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  lens  which  we  have  examined  fully  bears  out  the 
claims  of  the  makers  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  covering  power  and 
fineness  of  definition.  The  fjb  "  Neoetigmar  "  is  also  made  in  a 
non-separable,  or  one-focus,  form,  the  price  of  the  4J  in.  being 
£2,  of  the  6J  in.  £2  148.,  and  of  the  8i  in.  £3  5s.,  prices  which  it 
will  be  seen  are  under  those  of  many  R.R.  lenses. 


'BECK    NeO?!TIGMAR_ 
The  I-fucua 


*  Neostigmar." 

Two  further  series  are  also  made  (3-foci  and  l-focos,  rttftia- 
tively),  both  working  at  ^7.7.  The  price  of  the  4i|  in.  3-focna  lens 
is  £1  178.  6d.,  of  the  1-focus  £1  lOs.  In  view  of  the  great  number 
of  hand-cameras  which  now  provide  double  extension,  the  advan- 
tage of  an  inexpensive  lens  such  as  this  should  be  widely  felt. 
The  "  Neostigmar  "  complete  is  amply  sufllcient  as  regards  aper- 
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ture  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  whilst  the  single  components  used 
at  an  aperture  of  fjlb  are  most  useful  with  the  camera  held  on  a 
etand  in  cases  where  the  subject  is  required  on  a  larger  scale,  or 
•where  the  photographer  ia  forced  to  take  a  somewhat  distant 
standpoint. 

The    TKo.  3A  Special  Kodak.    Made  by  Kodak,  Limited,  57  to 
61,  Clerkenwell  Koad,  Iioudon,  England. 

This  roll-film  folding  pocket  camera  for  postcard  pictures  (3^  by 
5i)  is  of  the  general  pattern  of  the  F.P.K.  instruments,  but  includes 
movements  such  as  screw  rise  and  fall  of  front,  and  is  fitted  with 
the  convenient  "  Compound "  shutter.  The  instrument  before  us 
carries  the  Cooke  Series  IIIa.  anastigmat  of  6J  in.  focus  and  work- 


ing at  //6.5.  Complete  with  reversible  brilliant  finder  and  level, 
rack  and  pinion  focussing,  two  bushes  for  attachment  to  tripod,  the 
price  is  £11.     With  Zeiss  "Tessar,"  //7,  £12  18s.  6d. 


The  "Photo-Lnmen,"  Studio  Arc  Lamp.  Sold  by  the  Globe 
Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  11,  Parringdoa  Avenue,  London, 
England. 

This  new  lamp  for  studio  portraiture  is  of  the  open-arc  type,  the 
carbons  being  mounted  at  a  somewhat  acute  angle  to  each  other  in 
holders  which  allow  of  either  being  quickly  removed  and  replaced 


by  fresh.  The  arcs  are  entirely  self  adjusting,  remaining  in  work 
for  any  reasonable  period  without  attention,  and  are  mounted  in 
a  light  metal  chamber,  the  floor  of  which  callccta  any  fragments 


of  carbon  falling  while  the  lamp  is  working.  This  enclosing  case 
is  likewise  fitted  with  a  ground  glass  screen,  and  with  a  hinged 
diffuser  of  thin  fabric  which  can  be  turned  about,  by  means  of 
a  universal  joint,  into  any  position.  The  resistance  is  contained 
in  the  drum-shaped  enclosure  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  drawing, 
the  standarS  which  supports  the  arcs  passing  through  this  drum 
and  being  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw  wheel.  From  our  own 
inspection  of  the  lamp  we  found  it  to  give  aji  extremely  brilliant 
light  when  consuming  15  amperes  of  current,  the  light  obtained 
being  extremely  steady  and  silent.  The  price  of  the  complete  lamp, 
which  has  already  achieved  great  success  among  German  photo- 
graphers, is  £30. 

In  addition  to  the  "Photo-Lumen,"  the  Globe  Company  also 
supply  studio  lamps  of  the  open  and  enclosed  type,  both  for  por- 
traiture and  printing  purposes,  at  prices  ranging  from  £4,  upwards. 
Full  illustrated  particulars  of  the  very  complete  series  of  photo- 
graphic lamps  may   be  had   upon  application. 


"  Klimaz "  Hand  Cameras.  Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Camera  House,  Farriugdon  Avenue,  London, 
England. 

In  the  two  new  models  of  this  series  of  cameras,  the  Nos.  1  and  2, 
the  makers  have  adopted  the  most  rigid  and  convenient  U-front, 
with  corresponding  Eolidity  in  other  parts  of  the  instruments.    The 


The  No. 


Klimax," 


base  on  which  the  L^-front  is  moimted  is  fitted  with  a  spring  hinge, 
so  that  on  grasping  the  two  convenient  finger-pieces  in  the  drawings 
the  front  is  drawn  forward  most  smoothly,  catches  at  the  infinity 
point,  and  ig  racked  further  forward  on  pressing  down  a  small  milled 


The  N". 


'  Kliin.ix.'' 


head.  The  fittings  include  screw  rise,  sliding  cross  movement, 
brilliant  reversible  finder  and  level,  detac:hable  "  Luios  "  shutter, 
and  swing  back,  a  special  construction  of  the  side-struts  allowing 
of   the  camera-back  being  tilt^d  away  from   or  towards  the  base- 
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board.  Fitted  also  with  two  bushes  for  attachment  to  the  tripod, 
hooded  focussing-screen,  and  two  single  metal  dark-slides,  the  price 
of  the  single-extension  model  with  Aldis  "  I'no  "  anaatigmat  fp.l 
is  £3  15s.  in  quarter-plate  size,  £4  ISs.  in  5  by  4  or  postcard.  In 
the  case  of  the  double-extension  pattern  these  prices  are  £4  7g,  6d. 
and  £5  7s.  6d. 


The  Eastman  Trimming'  Desk.    Made  by  Kodak,  Limited,  57 
to  61,  Clerkenwell  Road.  London,  England. 

In  this  new  pattern  trimmer  the  principle  adopted  is  that  of 
moving  the  print,  held  firmly  on  a  board,  against  a  cutting  blade 
which  has  a  little  play.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  blade  is 
placed  slightly  above  the  board,  which  latter  has  only  to  be  pressed 
on  the  edge  next  to  the  worker  in  order  to  take  off  the  portion  of 
print  not  required  at  one  even  stroke.  The  springs  of  the  board 
bring  back  the  latter  to  its  position  on  pressure  being  released.    The 


SU.IOB 


trimmer  is  thus  very  rapid  in  action,  and  the  further  advantage  is 
that  the  bar  under  which  the  print  is  guided  is  made  of  trans- 
parent celluloid,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  subject  right  up  to  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  blade  can  be  seen  when  trimming.  The  trimmer 
is  fitted  with  graduated  scale  on  either  side  of  the  board,  and  is 
most  solidly  made  in  varnished  pine.  It  is  issued  in  one  size  only, 
namely,  with  blade  12^  in.  long.     The  price  is  17s.  6d. 


Stigm.^tic  an-d  Cabfac  Lenses. — These  anastigmat  objectives  of 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  Denzil  Road,  Neasdem,  London. 
England,  are  now  issued  in  black  mounts  with  a  neat  milled  ring, 
actuating  ths  iris  diaphragm.  This  new  construction  allows  of  the 
mount  being  smaller,  whilst  the  appearance,  particularly  for  hand- 
camera  work,  is  better.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  the  lenses 
themselves  may  be  fitted  in  one  standard  mount. 

"  KxsiGNETTK  "  AccE-ssoRiEs. — A  new  model  of  the  "  Ensignette  " 
developing  tank  now  allows  of  the  spool  being  simply  unrolled  for  a 
few  turns  and  being  then  automatically  extended  in  the  developing 
•  tube  on  thrusting  in  the  bar.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  loading  of 
the  tank,  the  development  (time)  of  the  exposures  being  done  in 
daylight  without  a  dark-room.  The  price  of  the  tank  remains  the 
same — namely,   7s.  6d. 

The  Thokntox-Pickard  Rtibt  Waterproof  Focussmo  Ci-oth. — 
The  Thornton-Pickard  Company  have  just  introduced  this  new 
focussing  cloth  prepared  from  the  "  Erebus  "  rubber-free  cloth.  The 
cloth  is  black  outside,  ruby  inside,  the  inside  surface  having  a  tex- 
ture which  is  comfortable  to  the  head  when  the  cloth  is  in  ase, 
whilst  the  glazed  outer  surface  excellently  repels  water.  Of  laige 
size,  36in.  x  48in.,  and  jwrfectly  opaque  to  light,  the  cloth  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  heavy  velvet  or  semi-opaque  eilesia  focussing 
cloths  which  many  photographers  use.     The  price  is  4s.  6d. 

The  Zf.iss  "  Maonab  "  Telephoto  Camera. — In  the  latest  model  of 
this  camera,  specially  made  for  hand-camera  telephoto  work,  the 
complete  telephoto  lens  of  fjlQ  aperture  and  32  ins.  equivalent  focal 
length  is  fitted  so  as  to  be  quickly  removable  and  replaceable  by  aq 
8*  focus  ordinary  objective,  such  as  the  Zeiss  "  Tessar."  For  much 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  Xature-photographers  and  others  for 
whom  the  camera  is  specially  intended,  this  extension  of  its  powers 
should  greatly  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  camera,  which,,  with 
the  telephoto  lens  removed,  becomes  a  box  instrument  for  work 
photographed  at  a  normal  angle. 


Photooraphic    Thbruometkrs. — We    have    received     from    the 

Agathos  Photo  Requisites  Co.,  8,  Coalbrook  Mansions,  Dedford 
Hill,  Balham,  I»ndon,  England,  a  thermometer  specially  made  for 
photographic  use.  It  is  of  the  convenient  length  of  6in.,  is  gradu- 
ated from  30  to  130  deg.  F.,  though  it  will  stand  a  much  higher 
temperature.  The  solid  glass  stem  with  white  enamel  back  and 
bold  figuring  of  the  degrees  makes  it  highly  convenient  for  use  in 
the  dark-room  and  elsewhere.  The  price  is  Is.  9d.  The  Agathos 
Company  also  supply  floating  thermometers  (with  internal  paper 
scale)  of  the  more  fragile  type  at  prices  from  8d.  to  Is. 

By-pass  Gas  Burners. — A  most  convenient  pattern  of  by-pa«s 
burner  is  the  "  Eanco,"  a  new  introduction  of  the  K.  A.  Co.,  1&, 
College  Glen,  Maidenhead,  England.  The  valve  of  the  burner  is 
actuated  by  a  small  milled  screw,  like  the  focussing  head  of  a 
hand-camera.  A  quarter-turn  reduces  the  gas  flame  to  the  blue  or 
raises  it  from  the  latter  to  full  power.  A  separate  adjusting  screw 
is  provided  to  allow  of  adjustment  to  any  particular  pressure  of 
gas  supply.  The  burner  is  made  in  two  patterns,  straight  for  fixing 
on  upright  gas  fittings,  or  elbow  where  the  gas  connection  is  hori- 
zontal. The  most  convenient  dark-room  burners  which  we  have 
seen.     Price,   either  pattern.   Is.   3d. 

Thk  Dallmeyer  Timk-Exposiire  Valve. — A  very  neat  and  tiny 
valve  for  automatic  exposures  with  diaphragm  shutters  is  a  new 
specialty  of  Jlessrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  Denzil  Road,  Xeasden, 
London,  England,  which  can  be  recommended  for  its  minute  pro- 

DALLMEYCR 


TIME  EXPOSURE  VALVE 


portions.  The  little  valve  measures  less  than  li  in.  in  length  and 
is  about  i  in.  diameter.  It  is  graduated  for  a  series  of  exposures 
as  follows: — 1/50,  1/25,  i,  i,  i,  1,  and  3  seconds.  The  new  valve 
is  issued  at  28.  6d. 


The  Bowling  Htpo  3va. — A 
useful  vessel  for  rapidly  dissolving 
hypo  or  other  chemicals  is  that 
shown  in  the  drawing.  Tlie  chemi- 
cals are  placed  in  the  perforated 
cup,  the  jug  simply  filled  up,  when 
the  salts  automatically  dissolve 
without  stirring.  The  jug  is  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd., 
88  and  89,  High  Holbom, 
London,  England.  Prices,  20oz., 
2s.   6d. ;   40oz.,   3s.   9d. 


Electric  Dakk-room  Lamps. — A  useful 
fitting  of  Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.,  for  dark- 
rooms where  electric  light  is  available  is 
that  shown  in  the  illiistration.  It  is  an 
adapter,  fitting  into  the  holder  of  any  elec- 
tric lamp,  and  serving  to  hold  two  lamps, 
either  or  both  of  which  can  be  switched  on 
independently  and  thus  allow  of  white  or 
ruby  light  being  obtained  at  will  in  the  dark 
room.  The  switch  of  each  lamp  is  dif- 
ferently shaped,  so  as  to  be  recognisable 
by  feel  in  the  dark.  The  price  of  the  two- 
light  adapter  is  48.  6d.,  that  for  three  lighU 
7s.,  in  each  case  without  lamps.  Ruby  or 
amber  lamps  of  16-o.p.,  38.  6d.  each. 

"  P.uiAGON  "  Border  Negatives.— .\  series  of  most  tasteful 
border  negatives,  producing  the  effects  so  much  admired  in  the  work 
of  many  American  professional  photographers,  is  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  52,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  England. 
They  are  made  on  stout  celluloid  fihn,  and  in  each  case  are  supplied 
with  masks  ready  for  use.  The  series  includes  negatives  for  oval 
and  square  pictures,  in  each  case  for  sizes  of  opening  from  2  x  2j  to 
9x7  inches.  Prices  from  3s.  to  78.  6d.  A  further  smaller  series, 
specially  designed  for  oblong  pictures  and  suitable   for  small  vig- 
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netted  groups,  is  sold  in  sizes  of  opening  from  4^  x  3  to  11  x  7J. 
Prices,  Ss.  4d.  to  14s.  6d.  Application  should  be  made  to  Messrs. 
Sichel  for  a  booklet  illustrating  these  most  tasteful  designs. 

Moss  AcETTiKNE  Gkxhr.\tors. — Messrs.  R.  J.  Moss  and  Sons,  98 
and  99,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  England,  send  us  several  of  the 
latest  patterns  of  the  acetylene  generators,  in  which  they  have  for 
years  past  so  successfully  specialised.  Of  these  the  square  pattern 
"Moss-Abingdon  "  generator  is  as  convenient  a  portable  installation 
as  could  be  desired,  and  one  particularly  suitable  for  enlargers,  lec- 
turers, etc.,  in  foreign  countries  where  gas  or  electric  supply  may  not 
everywhere  be  available.  Both  in  design  and  solid  construction,  this 
generator,  like  all  the  apparatus  made  by  Messrs.  Moss,  is  the  work 
of  thoroughly  practical  constructors,  who  understand  the  i-equire- 
ments  for  the  steady  and  satisfactory  generation  of  acetylene.  The 
"  Moss-Abingdon  "  is  supplied  with  plugs  facilitating  clearing  of  the 
pipes,  and  is  fitted  throughout  with  most  substantial  gas  cocks  and 
carbide  receptacles.  To  hold  one  pound  of  charge  the  price  is 
27s.  6d.  ;  for  li  lb.,  32s.  6d.  ;  and  for  Zi  lbs.,  40s.  Our  readers 
requiring  generators,  jets,  or  any  accessories  for  acetylene  work 
cannot  do  better  than  apply  to  Messrs.  Moss  for  their  full  1911  list. 
Ross  Twix-Lens  C.onai.4.  with  JIulti-Speed  Shutter.— Messrs. 
Ross.,  Ltd.,  3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Com- 
mon, London,  England,  have  newly  issued 
their  well-known  twin-lens  camera  of  the 
reflex  type  with  the  t.aking  lens  fitted  with 
the  "  Multi-Speed  *'  shutter.  We  have  re- 
ferred in  past  issues  of  the  "B.J."  to  the 
wide  range  of  speeds  from  "  time "  to  the 
exposures  of  extreme  rapidity  afforded  by 
this  new  diaphragm  shutter.  In  the  Ross 
twin-lens  the  advantages  of  this  instrument 
are  secured  in  conjunction  with  a  camera 
which,  in  the  quarter-plate  size,  measures, 
when  closed,  only  71  x  5J  x  5  ins.  Like 
other  models  of  the  Ross  twin-lens,  the 
workmanship  throughout  is  of  the  highest, 
the  camera  being  covered  in  hard  black  leather  which  is  practi- 
cally indestructible. 

New  "Adok"  Telephotu  Lenses. — Some  further  additions  Ui 
the  most  useful  "  Adon  "  scries  of  lenses  have  recently  been  made 
by  Mes.srs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  Neasden,  London,  England.  A 
fixed-focus  is  adopted,  the  lenses  being  intended  specially  for  snap- 
shot work  on  short-extension  cameras.  By  their  use  exposures  may 
be  given  as  with  a  lens  of  the  ordinai'y  aperture,  but  pictures 
obtained  which  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  times  the  scale  of 
those  made  with  a  lens  of  the  normal  focus  for  the  plate.  The  new 
instruments  are  lightly  made  in  aluminium.  The  focal  lengths  and 
prices  are  given  in  the  following  table:  — 

QUAKTEK-PHTB  LKNSES. 


Focal 

Price 

Series. 

No. 

Aperture. 

Extension. 

Lengtli. 

Fixed  Kocus. 

ins. 

inii. 

fi   8.  d. 

VII. 

2 

r/10 

6 

15 

<    0    0 

X. 

2 

F/6 

6i 

IB 

li     6    0 

XI. 

2 

F/4-6 

64 

12 

9    9    0 

HAU-PtATE  Lenses. 

vn. 

« 

F/lO 

8 

20 

7  15     0 

X. 

* 

F/6 

7i 

17 

1!     0    0 

No«.  2  and  4  Series  VII 

may  be  fitted  with  focussing  adjustment  at 

an  extra  cost 

of  Ifis.  each. 

Xos.  2  and  4,  Series  VII.,  may  be  fitted  with  focussing  adjustment 
at  an  extra  cost  of  15s.  each. 

The  Daixmeter  Process  Lens. — An  anastigmat,  specially  made  in 
the  Uallmeyer  factories  for  the  requirements  of  process  workers,  is 
cnpplied  in  a  series  of  four  focal  lengths  by  Messrs.  Hunters,  Ltd., 
26  to  29,  Poppin's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  England.  The  lenses 
are  fitted  with  iris  diaphragm  from  fjQ-5  to  /■/64,  and  with  rotating 
ring  to  hold  the  diaphragms  for  use  in  half-tone  and  three-colour 
■work.    The  sizes  and  prices  are  as  follows : — 

No.  1,  focal  length  14in.,  aperture  /'/9.5  to  cover  a 

plate  12  X  10  in £14  15    0 

No.  2.  focal  length  19in.,  aperture  /'/9.5  to  cover  a 

plate  15  X  12  in 18  10    0 

No.  3,  focal  length  27in.,  aperture  f/9.5  to  cover  a 

plate  20  bv  16  in .' 29  10    0 

No.  4,  focal  length  30in.,  aperture  ^/9.5,  to  cover  a 

plate  24  X  20  in .'. 34  15    0 

Prisms  for  use  with  these  lenses,  the  mounts  of  which  are  threaded 


for  the  purpose,  are  sold  (also  of  Dallmeyer  manufacture)  at  the  fol- 
lowing  prices  : — 

No.  1,  2i  in.  12  x  10  in £7    5    0 

No.  2,     3in.  15  x  12  in 8  15    0 

No.  3,  3i  in.  20  x  16  in 10  10    0 

No,  4,  4in.  20  by  24  in 13    0    0 

The  Sinclair  Focussing  Magnifier. — A  new  model  of  the  well- 
known  Ramsden  type  of  focussing  eyepiece  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  James  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  54,  Haymarket,  London, 
England,  its  notable  features  being  the  sharp  achromatic  definition, 
combined  with  fairly  high  magnification,  and  the  convenient  distance 
(from  3i  to  4in.)  of  the  eye  from  the  ground  gless  when  using  the 


magnifier.  The  eyepiece  proper  is  supplied  screwed  into  an  exten- 
sion tube,  the  length  of  which  latter  is  made  adjustable  for  different 
sights,  and  may  be  set  at  any  given  length  by  a  turn  of  a  screw. 
The  eyepiece  screws  into  this  extension  tube  and  then  measures  2in. 
in  length  by  3iin.  diameter.  The  price  complete  in  leather  case  is 
12s.  6d. 

Tapestry  Backgrounds. — A  new  series  of  backgrounds,  which  we 
can  heartily  recommend  to  the  photographer  anxious  to  secure  hand- 
some effects  in  his  prints  at  little  trouble,  are  a  quite  new  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  A.  Rudowsky,  89,  Chiswell  Street,  London,  England. 
The  character  of  the  grounds  may  be  roughly  judged  from  the  repro- 
duction  of  an  interior   and  an  exterior.     Apart  from  the   pleasing 


effect  of  a  tapestried  giound  in  the  portrait,  these  new  accessories 
contribute  to  the  furnishing  of  the  studio.  They  are  supplied  (8ft. 
X  6ft.  6in.)  at  58s.  each  in.  monochrome,  or  68s.  each  in  colours. 

New  Model  "  Ensignette." — The  original  "  Ensignette  "  camera, 
the  dainty  instrument  which  at  the  price  of  30a.  still  continues  to 
enjoy  enormous  popularity,  has  now  been  supplemented  by  a  focus- 
sing model  allowing  the  use  of  anastigmat  lenses  by  standard  makers 
of  aperture  from  f/6.8  to  f/5.8.  The  drawing  shows  the  new  instru- 
ment, which  is  practically  identical  with  the  ordinary  model,  save  for 
the  milled  head,  seen  to  the  right  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  camera, 
which  actuates  the  focussing.  The  lens  may  be  the  Ensign  anastig- 
mat f/6  or  the  Aldis  anastigmat  f/6.8.  Price  in  each  case  £3  15s. 
With  Cooke  Series  IV.  f/5.Q  lens,  the  price  is  £5  5s. ;  with  Goerz 
"Syntor"  f,'6.8,  £6  5s.;  or  with  Zeiss  "  Tessar "  f;6.8,  £7  10s. 
This  tiny  camera,  though  simplicity  itself  in  use.  yields  results  which, 
when  considerably  enlarged,  compare  favourably  with  direct  work 
on  a  larger  plate.  Messrs.  Houghton  likewise  put  up  the  30s. 
"  Ensignette  "  in  cases  specially  fitting  the  camera,  as  a  present  to  a 
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lady  or  gentleman.  The  outfit  for  a  lady  includes  the  camera  with 
one  spool  ot  film  in  a  morocco  wrist-bag  lined  with  soft  leather  and 
supplied   either   in   brown,    purple,    or   green,    price   complete,   42s. 


For  a  gentleman  the  camera  is  supplied  in  a  solid  leather  case  of 
brown  pig  skin,  price  52s.  6d. 

Thk  "  Ch.\llenge  "  Mi.si.\T0BE  Reflex  Camera. — In  this  last 
addition  to  the  "Challenge"  series  of  reflector  cameras,  noticed  in 
previous  issues  of  the  "  B.J.,"  the  makers  (Messrs.  Lizars,  101  to  107, 
Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland)  have  provided  an  instrument 
of  the  3i  by  2i  size  possessing  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  larger 
sizes,  such  as  quick- wind  shutter,  rotating  back,  rising  front  (i  in.), 


■deeply  recef&ed  lens  chamber,  and  extension  of  7J  ins.  The  camera 
allows  of  the  use  of  a  focus  of  4^  ins.,  and  is  fitted  with  the 
"Challenge"  focal-plane  shutter.  Lightly,  but  strongly,  built,  the 
outside  dimensions  of  the  instrument  are  6  by  6  by  5i  ins.  The 
price,  with  Aldis  Series  II.  anastigmat  and  three  double  dark-slides, 
is  £15  5s.  The  camera  is  also  made  of  oblong  pattern,  and  thus  of 
somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  the  price  in  this  style  being  £11  15s. 
Dai.lmkykr  Poktrait  Lens  Mounts. — The  mounts  of  these  re- 
nowned portrait  lenses  have  recently  been  improved  in  accordance 
with  a  recent  patent  of  the  head  of  the  firm,  being  now  lighter  and 
smaller,  and  more  simply  adjusted  to  give  the  slight  diffusion  of 
focus  now  so  much  in  vogue  among  portrait  photographers.  The 
lens  flange  is  attached  in  the  irdinary  way  to  the  camera  front  and 
the  lens  screwed  in.     It  then  gives   brilliantly  sharp  pictures.     If 


now  rot  at 
focus  the 


1011    1: 

lens, 


continued  in 
a  portion  of 


the  same  direction  as  was  neceaaary  to 
the  mount  gradually  unscrews,  alteriuf 


the  separation  of  the  back  coroponenta.  This  introduces  spherical 
aberration,  which  softens  the  entire  picture,  and  makes  the  defini- 
tion even  all  over  the  plate.  Reversal  of  rotation,  of  coarse,  has 
the  opposite  effect. 

The  "  ScRiPTOR  "  Remkf  Wmtino  Pen. — For  the  effective  pro- 
duction of  decoration  on  mounts,  window  cards,  studio  or  reception- 
room  notices,  the  piece  of  apparatus  sold  under  this  name  by  Messrs. 
Janzer  and  Co.,  4  and  5,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  I^ondon, 
England,  should  be  of  frequent  service  to  photographers.  The 
"  pen  "  consists  of  a  barrel  about  lOin.  long  and  )in.  in  diameter. 


containing  within  itself  an  air-pump  which  forces  a  special  thick 
"  ink  "  from  the  nipple  of  the  apparatus.  This  provides  a  steady 
flow  of  the  ink  and  allows  of  bold  decorative  work  being  readily 
done.  At  the  price  of  21s.  Messrs.  Janzer  supply  the  "  pen,"  a  tin 
containing  21b.  of  the  "  Plasticum  "  ink,  together  with  a,  packet  of 
bronze  powder  and  a  pulveriser  for  distributing  this  latter. 

The  ■'  BiLDSiCHT  "  Camera. — In  this  quite  novel  type  of  camera, 
made  by  lycvie  and  Sasse,  15,  Nordfelder  Reihe,  Hanover,  Germany, 
the  advantage  of  focussing  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure,  as  in  a  reflex 
camera,  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  a  mirror  and  within  the 
bulk  of  an  ordinary  folding  camera.  The  principle  of  the  instrument 
lies  in  the  insertion  of  a  single  metal  dark-slide  into  the  back  part  of 
the  camera,  the  slide  being  then  drawn  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the   apparatus    (seen    in   the    figure)    when   the   shutter   is   wound. 


Focussing  is  done  through  an  aperture  in  the  focal-plane  shutter 
the  full  width  of  the  plate,  and  then,  on  releasing  the  shutter,  the 
aperture  is  first  closed,  the  plate  then  falls  into  position,  and  the 
exposure  is  finally  nriade,  these  operations  automatically  following 
in  rapid  succession.  Apart  from  the  special  device,  the  camera 
is  well  equipped  with  the  usual  movements  of  extension,  rise  and 
fall,  etc.     The  price  in  quarter-plate  size,  without  lens,  is  £10. 

The  "  Soho  "  Reflex  Extension. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  22 
and  23,  Soho  Square,  London,  Ejigland,  have  recently  issued  an 
accessory  for  use  with  the  "  Soho  "  reflex  when  copying  or  telephota 
work  has  to  be  done.  It  consists  of  a  strong  panel,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  lens- front,  and  carries  a  light  bellows  sup- 
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lJ«»i«*fB5  «apHlr  of  brass  tubes.  The  ordinary  lens-panel  is  removed 
fi«tti  the'^iaWera,  the  extension  fitted  in  its  place,  and  then  thtf 
c8«tr*^>aWel,'with  the  lens  still  in  position,  is  slid  into  the  front 
board  of  the  extepsion.     In  the  quarter-plate  size  this  allows  of  a  total 


extension  of  18iin.  :  in  postcard  size,  17in.,  and  in  5  x  4,  21in.  The 
,,1  ,  ~  ,ire  30s.  in  quarter-plate  and  40s.  in  the  two  other  sizes.  In 
Ihr  (hawing  1  shows  the  accessory,  2  shows  it  closed  with  the  two 
brass  supports  detached,  and  3  represents  tlie  camera  with  it  fitted. 

Messrs!  Marion  also  send  us  their  latest  model  of  the  well- 
known  ^'Soho"  reflex,  namely,  the  3i  x  2i  size,  square-pattern, 
fitted  with  rotating  back,  rack  and  pinion  rising  front,  largo  lens- 
shade,  extension  of  8iin.,  mirror-setting  by  lever  in  slot  and  full- 
view  hood,  instantly  thrown  back,  giving  access  to  the  focussing 
screen.  The  camera  in  its  outside  dimensions  falls  within  6x7 
x-  Si'in.',  and  is  sold  (without  lens)  at  the  price  of  £12,  instead  of 
JSl8^  IOe.  as  listed.    - 

.;Stumo  Accessories.  —  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
k'ji.ngsway,  London,  England,  among  other  new  introductions  for 
the  studio,  are  just  issuing  a  window  background  accessory  specially 
for  children,  its  size  and  construction  allowing  of  many  interesting 


now  popular  type  of  portrait.  These  are  issued  both  on  canvas 
and  paper,  the  price  in  the  latter  case  being  8s.  6d.  in  the  8x6 
size. 

Studio  Accessories. — Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  22, 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  England,  have  recently  shown  us  a 
■number  of  new  accessories  for  the  studio  the  character  of  which 
well  maintains  the  reputation  of  this  firm  as  specialists  in  studio 
decoration  and  artistic  furniture.  We  select  two  for  special  mention. 
The  first,  the  antique  Charles  II.  chair  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  a  piece- 
of  furniture  both  comfortable  and  of  the  most  artistic  appearance. 
The  seat  and  back  are  of  cane,  the  woodwork  being  treated  by  a 


poses  of  youthful  sitters  being  obtained.  The  price  is  428.  A 
series  of  backgrounds  of  design  specially  appropriate  to  the  Corona- 
tion is  also  a  new  line  with  Messrs.  Griffin,  by  whom  it  is  put  out 
primarily  for  postcard  work.  The  grounds  are  issued  in  8  x  6  size, 
well  painted  on  stout  paper,  at  the  price  of  Ss.  6d.  each.  Another 
new  series  of  backgrounds  are  of  the  coloured  variety,  frequently 
of  service  in  enhancing  the  appearance  of  a  studio,  whilst  a  further 
series  still  are  the  "Sketch"   grounds,  for  the  production  of  this 


Fig.   I. 


Vis 


special  process  to  give  the  appearance  of  age.  The  price  of  this- 
cliair  is  £6  6s.  Another  example,  somewhat  more  imposing  in  style, 
is  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a  carved  walnut  arm-chair  with  seat 
covered  in  a  thoroughly  good  tapestry.  The  price  of  this  is  £11  5s. 
These  are  examples  of  the  more  expensive  pieces  of  studio  furniture 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Jonee,  who,  however,  deal  in  professional  requi- 
sites of  all  prices,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  full  catalogue,  for  which 
Colonial  readers  should  make   application. 


Deu)  Books* 


"Cassell's  Cyclopajdia  of  Photography."  Edited  by  Bernard  E. 
Jones.  London:  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
This  is  the  first  of  twelve  fortnightly  parts  (price  7d.  each)  of 
a  work  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  before  us,  will 
be  a  most  valuable  reference  volume  on  present-day  photography. 
It  consists  of  short  articles  and  paragraphs  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  written  for  the  information  of  the  practical  and  not  too 
advanced  worker.  Thus,  in  the  issue  before  us,  the  chief  articles 
are  as  follows: — "Abrasion  Marks,"  "Accelerator,"  "Acetylene 
Generator,"  "  Actinometer,"  "Aerograph,"  "Albumen  Process,"" 
"Alum-Hypo  Toning,"  "Aluminium  Flashlight,"  "Amidol," 
"Animal  Photography,"  " Aphengescope,"  "Arabin  Gum  Process,"" 
"  Arc  Lamps,"  "  Architectural  Photography,"  "  Artificial  Light,"" 
"  Asphaltum,"  "  Autochrome  Process,"  and  "Automatic  Photo- 
graphy." This  list  fails  to  include  the  very  large  number  of  shorter 
articles,  including  many  paragraphs  which  practically  amount  to  defi- 
nitions of  the  terms  or  the  briefest  descriptions  of  obsolete  processes. 
In  the  difficult  task  of  allotting  due  space  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subjects,  the  editor  is  to  be  congi-atuiated  on  the 
evident  exercise  of  much  discretion.  The  information  is  conveyed  in 
clear,  non-technical  language,  whilst  a  useful  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  equivalent  term  in  French  and  German  appended  to  a  very  large 
number  of  the  entries.  Photographers  will  do  themselves  injustice 
if  they  fail  to  obtain  eadi  part  of  the  new  Gyclopasdia  as  it  appears. 
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commerciail  ^  Ccgal  Intelligence*     jlnswers  to  Correspondents* 


Aff  viK.s  op  A  IMiDDLKsnno'  Enlahgkr. — Aaron  Lerman,  photo. -en- 
larger,  of  235,  Newport  Road,  Middlesbrough,  appeared  for  his  public 
examination  at  the  Middlesbrough  Hankruptcy  Court  on  March  17, 
before  the  Registrar.  The  statement  of  affairs,  as  Hied  by  the  debtor, 
disclosed  liabilities  amounting  to  £130  17s.  5d.,  and  assets  estimated 
to  produce  £17  5s.  ;  there  was  a  deficiency  of  £113  128.  5d.  In  reply 
to  (juestions  put  by  the  Official  Receiver,  debtor  stated  that  about 
twelve  years  ago  he  was  in  partnership  for  about  two  years  with  a 
Mr.  Sive,  at  Bishop  Auckland,  carrying  on  business  as  travelling 
drapers.  The  business  was  subsequently  discontinued,  and  a  com- 
position of  10s.  in  the  £  was  paid  to  creditors.  In  1903,  without 
any  capital,  he  commenced  business  at  16,  Waldron  Street,  Bishop 
Auckland,  as  a  travelling  draper  and  watch  seller,  and  afterwards 
as  a  canvasser  for  photo- enlargements,  and  picture-dealer.  In  May, 
1910,  he  went  to  Middlesbrough,  and  in  the  October  he  removed  to 
255,  Newport  Road,  these  premises  being  taken  by  his  wife,  who 
carried  on  business  as  a  second-hand  furniture  and  book  dealer.  Since 
November  last  he  had  given  np  the  picture  dealing,  and  had  been 
employed  as  a  sewing  machine  agent,  earning  24s.  i)er  week.  Debtor 
stated  that  ail  the  furniture  was  his  wife's  property,  under  a  mar- 
riage settlement.     The  examination  was  adjourned. 

Lko.u,  Notices. — The  partnership  between  Charles  Rowe  !Major 
and  Francis  Charles  Darker,  cai-rying  on  business  as  photographers  at 
152,  Union  Street,  Plymouth;  Courteaiay  Street,  Newton  Abbot;  22, 
Brook  Street,  Tavistock;  Truro  Road,  St.  Austell;  and  4,  Church 
Street,  Camborne ;  under  the  style  of  Major  and  Darker,  has  been 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  All  debts  due  to  and  owing  by  the 
late  firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  C.  R.  Major,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  business  under  the  same  style. 


Correspondence* 


•••  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 

BEVELLING  MOUNTED  PRINTS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Grentlemen, — I  noticed  in  your  journal  of  the  3rd  ultimo  an  in- 
quiry re  bevelling  mounted  prints.  Some  time  ago  I  was  also  in  need 
of  a  machine  suitable  for  this  purpose.  In  1907  you  advertised  in  your 
journal  (to  which  I  ani^a  subscriber)  a  machine  for  that  purpose 
manufactured  by  the  Shawver  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  to 
whom  I  wrote  and  obtained  one.  I  can  safely  recommend  this 
machine,  which  is  called  th«  Springfield  Oval  and  Circle  Mount 
Cutting  Machine.  It  not  only  cuts  mounts  on  the  bevel  edge,  but 
its  capabilities  also  include  cutting  mounts  on  a  bevel  inside,  out- 
side, and  upright.  The  machine  cuts  leather,  opal,  glass,  and  paper 
besides.  There  is  with  it  a  scrim  attachment  for  giving  a  fancy 
border  to  the  mounts.  It  cuts  from  a  li  in.  diameter  to  22  in. 
diameter  circle,  and  an  oval  from  IJ  x  2  to  32  i  22  in. — Yours 
faithfully,  Dan  W.  Volkwtn. 

Randfontein,  Transvaal, 

March  6,  1911. 

I  *   I 

SECOND-HAND  APPARATUS.— The  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  26  and 
28,  Sloane  Square,  London,  England,  send  us  their  current  list  of 
second-hand  professional  and  other  photographic  apparatus,  in- 
cluding studio  and  field  cameras,  camera  stands,  lenses,  and  other 
accessories.  In  addition  to  supplying  all  items  of  photographic 
equipment,  the  Sloane  Square  "  City  Sale "  has  specialised  in 
second-hand  professional  requisites,  and  from  the  large  variety  of 
api>aratus  held  in  stock  is  constantly  able  to  meet  its  customers  in 
supplying  studio  and  other  cameras  by  standard  makers  at  subetantial 
reductions  on  the  list  prices.  Those  wishing  to  add  to  their  outfit 
may  be  well  advised  to  state  their  requirements  to  26  and  28,  Sloan« 
Sqaare. 


*•*  AH  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnai.,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Th«  Bbitisb 
Journal  of  PHoroGRArnv,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to  this  ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*••  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  butirutt 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  McssRs.  Hf.nrt  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,   W.C. 

','  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Hcnbt 
Ghf.f.nwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  H'.C., 
undertake  the  regiistration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  'Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.     Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 

Photographs  Registered  : 

E.  Steniber^r,  31,  Dudley  Street,    Wolverhampton.      Phottujraph  of  Miss   OUve 

Carlton  in  Ilarem  skirt,  outsidr  Kin/iire  Music  Halt.  M'olverhampton. 

F.  T.  Taylor,  Paternoster  Biiildini^,  Castle  Sijuara,  Carnarvon.     Two  photographs 

o/Chnrle'  A.  .Jonrx,  B«/.,  Dejmiy  Conntable  of  Carnarwm  Cattle.    I'hotognpK 
of  Que^n  Eleanor's  Gafetray,  Carnarvon  Castle. 

A.  Z. — Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbone  Place,  London,  W. 

Marshaix  and  Co. — The  print  is  evidently  on  a  collodion  paper 
toned  simply  in  the  platinum  bath. 

Photo-Buttons. — All  the  appliances  and  materials  for  making  photo- 
buttons  are  supplied  by  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  W.C. 

Sussr.x  Pro. — Practically  every  lens  maker  offers  a  choice  such  as  yon 
require.  You  had  better  write  to  one  or  two  of  the  firms  named 
under  "  Lenses  "  in  the  "  B.J.  Almanac,"  1911,  page  1,343. 

Training  for  Optician. — I  am  a  constant  reader,  and  as  your  replies 

cover  a  very  wide  range  of  information,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 

informed  as  to  the  course  of  studies,  examinations,  and  the  best 

works  necessary  for  my  son  to  become  an  optician. — Hulma. 

Apply  to  the  Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.G. 

L.  A.  AND  Co.  (Hong  Kong). — Photographers  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  so  long  as  they  are  proprietors  or  managers  of  a  studio, 
are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Association.  Certainly  the  P.P.A.  can  be  of  great  service  to  you 
in  the  way  of  advice  on  business  matters  and  in  connection  with 
your  Press  work.  The  subscription  is  5s.  per  annum,  and  the 
secretary  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  89,  Albany  Street,  London,  N.W. 

Sclphitk  Solution. — I  remember  seeing  in  the  "  Journal  "  some 
time  past  an  article  on  a  sulphite  solution  which  would  keep 
indefinitely  as  a  stock  solution,  so  that  one  could  make  up  the 
amidol  developer  simply  by  adding  dry  amidol  at  the  time  of  use. 
Could  you  give  me  the  formula?  and  much  oblige,  yours,  Yokk- 
SHIRE  BoT. 
The  following  sulphite  solution  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time:  — 

Soda  sulphite  cryst  4  oz. 

Potass    metabisulphite   i  oz. 

Water     20  oz. 

Sflphidk  Toning. — As  a  rule  I  succeed  in  working  the  sepia  sul- 
phide toning  method,  but  I  come  across  times  when  prints  tone  a 
bad  colour,  and  in  some  cases  cannot  be  brought  up  again  to  full 
strength  in  the  sulphide  bath.  Can  you  give  me  a  hint  as  to  the 
cause? — Effra. 

The  most  common  cause  is  staleneas  of  the  sulphide  solution. 
Sulphide  does  not  keep  well  in  a  solution  of  the  strength  advisable 
for  the  working  bath.  Dissolve  4  oz.  of  sulphide  in  water  and 
make  up  to  20  oz.,  and  for  the  working  bath  mix  3  oz.  of  this 
stock  solution  with  20  oz.  of  water.  It  is  best  to  throw  away 
this  working  bath  after  each  day's  use. 

Improttno  Tonk  on  Bromide-s. — I  want  to  get  as  neutral  a  black 
tone  on  bromide  prints  as  1  can,  but  the  colour  with  metol-hydro- 
quinone,  which  I  am  now  using,  is  too  bluish.  Can  you  advise 
me  some  better  developer? — Enoravf.r. 

Amidol  or  diamidophenol  will  give  you  a  somewhat  colder  black, 
or,  better  still,  ferrous  oxalate,  now  very  little  used  as  a  bromide 
developer.  A  very  simple  method  of  after-treatment,  which,  with 
many  papers,  gives  a  fine  black  print  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
additional   sparkle,   is  to  bleach  in  potass  bichromate,  10  gn. ; 
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hydrochloric  acid,  20  minings  ;  water,  1  oz     and  ,=»/'«[ -«.f""f>"W 
the  yellow  .tain  is  gone,  re-developing  (by  daylight)  with  am.doL 

Reducing  P.O.P.-I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  solution  1 

can  use  for  bringing  down  density  of  P.O.P   prints  which  are  a 

bit  overdone.    To  be  any  good  it  must  be  usable  on  the  toned  and 

fixed  prints,  as  usually  I  do  not  see  prints  until  the  assistants  havp 

got  all  into  the  washing  tanks.     Any  help  you  can  give  me  will  be 

much  appreciated.— Q.   K.  R.  .  ,  i         „;j„ 

Make  10  per  cent,   solutions  of   (A)   ammonium  sulphocyanide 

and  (B)  potass  fei-ricvanide.    Mix  5  oz.  of  (A)  and  i  oz.  of  (B)  with 

24  oz    of  water.     This  wiU  act  on  prints  gradually,  at  the  same 

time  reducing  somewhat  the  warmth  of  the  tone.     We  have  found 

.it  greatly  preferable  to  reducers,   such  as  Farmer's,   etc.,  which 

'tend  to  stain  prints  and  to  eat  out  fine  detail. 

Bromoil  IX  C0L0URS.-1.  Is  it  possible  to  give  all  the  colours  of 
the  original  subject  on  a  Bromoil  print?  Or  2,  is  the  Bromo.I 
process  principally  used  for  monochrome  effects?  3.  Can  the 
colours  of  a  Bromoil  be  supplemented  by  ordinary  oil  colours  :— 

Bbuff.  .  ,         i.  1 

1.  If  you  mean  by  local  hand-working,  certainly  not,  except 
in  the  case  of  subiects  in  very  broad  masses  of  colour.  Some 
experiments  have  been  made  in  using  the  Bromoil  process  for 
making  three-colour  prints  from  a  set  of  colour-sensation  nega- 
tives. 2.  Yes,  and  is  at  its  best  when  thus  used.  3.  Yes,  coloured 
oil  paints  can  be  used,  but  except  in  subjects  of  light  tones  the 
examples  hitherto  seen  have  not  been  pleasing. 
Finishing  Nkgatives  Rapii>lt.— Should  be  glad  if  you  could  recom- 
mend me  a  cheap  and  rapid  method  of  clearing  out  hypo  from 
negatives.  I  mean  one  not  for  regular  work,  but  when,  as  occa- 
sionaUy  happens,  I  want  to  make  certain  of  removal  of  hypo  within 
a  few  minutes. — Enl.miger. 

A  quite  safe  method  is  to  wash  the  negative  for  one  minute  under 
the  tap  and  put  it  in  a  dish  of  water  containing  enough  of  a  solution 
of  potass  permanganate  to  give  a  faint  pink  colour.  Remove  the 
negative  as  soon  as  the  colour  goes  (which  will  be  in  a  second  or 
two  if  hypo  is  present),  and  keep  on  treating  in  the  very  weak 
permanganate  baths  until  the  colour  is  not  discharged.  This  will 
nsnallv  be  the  case  aft-er  three  or  four  treatments.  Remember  the 
hvpo  '"  kills  "  the  colour  qwkldy.  Ordinary  water  will  do  so  m 
time,  so  that  you  need  not  fear  from  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  colour  that  hypo  has  been  left  in  the  negative. 
A  Patented  Accessory.— I  have  recently  worked  out  a  little  device 
which  I  have  found  a  valuable  time-saver  in  bromide  and  gas- 
light printing,  and  have  thoughts  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  it, 
and,  if  successful,  putting  it  on  the  market.  But  could  you  tell 
me  how  I  can  find  out  whether  anything  of  the  kind  has  been 
patented  before,  and,  if  so,  whether  I  c-an  still  get  a  patent  if 
mine  is  any  way  different?— New  Subscuibeu. 

Since  January  1,  1905,  we  have  published  abstracts  of  all  photo- 
graphic  patents,   and   by  referring   to  a  file  of  our  volumes  you 
could   see   if  anything  "of   this   kind   has  appeared  during   these 
years.     You  caii  also  see  at  the  Patent  Office   library  classified 
abstracts  of  photographic   patents   for  many   years  past.     When 
applying  for  a  patent  the  authorities  themselves  will  search  among 
past  patents,  and   if  they   discover   anything   closely  resembling 
yours  will  ask  you  to  introduce  a  reference  to  it  in  your  specifica- 
tion.    If  your  device  is  Snything  in  the  nature  of  a  printing  frame 
you  might  refer  to  the  "  B.  J."  of  February  11,  1910,  in  which 
practically  every  appliance  of  this  kind  then  on  the  market  is 
described. 
Abtistic  Copyright. — A  photographer  who  photographs  an  accident 
for  his   own  interests   and   afterwards   sells   copies   of   the  same 
to  the  public  or  thoss  interested  in  it,  after  some  months  he  finds 
a  reproduction  of  the  same  photograph  in   various  journals,   he 
not  having  supplied   the   journals   with   them.     The   photograph 
not  being  registered,  can  any  fee  be  claimed  by  the  photographer 
from  the  journals  or  from  the  person  who  supplied  the  photo- 
graphs, and  which  is  the  party  to  approach?     I  am  of  opinion 
I  «aw  an  article  in  one  of  the  photographic  papers  under  the 
above  title. — Old  Subscriber. 

We  have  published  articles  and  answered  this  same  query  over 
and  over  again.  First,  you  must  direct  yourself  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  journals ;  it  is  they,  and  not  the  people  who  sup- 
plied them  with   the  prints,   who  are  the  infringers..   But  you  . 


cannot  take  action  for  any  infringement  committed  before  regis- 
tration. After  registration  you  can  restrain  further  sales ;  there- 
fore your  best  course  is  to  register  at  once,  and  then  approach 
the  parties,  pointing  out  that  it  is  your  copyright,  and  asking 
them  what  they  propose  doing. 

THE    JOURNAL    FOR    PHOTOGRAPHIC    FIRMS. 

The  policy  of  "The  British  Journal  of  Photography  "  is  to  interest 
individuals  and  firms  to  whom  photography  is  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Both  the  business  and  technical  sides  of  portraiture  and  of  "  com- 
mercial photography  "  are  kept  constantly  to  the  front  in  its  pages 
bv  means  of  articles,  notes,  news  items,  and  reviews  of  new  books, 
apparatus,  and  materials.     Photographers  in  distant  countries  can 
hardly   keep   themselves   informed   of   progress   in   all  branches   of 
photography  more  effectively  (and  cheaply)  than  in  its  pages. 
"The  JoaRNAL  with  the  Reading  in  it." 
We    use    this    phrase    to    indicate    our    custom    of    publishing 
improvements  in  processes ;  the  details  of  new  inventions ;  notable 
legal  proceedings  of   importance  to  photographers;  translations  of 
contributions  to  photography  by  workers  in  France  and  Germany  ; 
and  news  while  it  is  news.     This  has  been  the  ixilicy  of  the  "B.J." 
during  its  fifty-seven  years  of  publication,  and  will  continue  to  be 
its  policy  while  its  columns  are  rea'd  by  photographers  everywhere 
"from  China  to  Peru." 

Help  and  Information. 
In   the   "Answers  to   Correspondents"   the   help  of   our  staff  is 
placed    freely    at    the    disposal    of    readers,  and    in    our.  "  Corre- 
spondence"    columns    much    valuable    knowledge    of    business    and 
technical  matters  may  be  gained  by  workers  abroad. 
Colour  Photography. 
Progress    in    colour    photography  is    dealt    with    specially    in    a 
"Colour  Photography"   Supplement,  presented  with  the  first  issue 
in  each  month  of  the  "  B.  J.,"  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  separate 
publication  in  this  branch  of  photography. 
An  Offer. 
Those  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries  who  would  like  to 
■  make  a  further  acquaintance  of  the  "B.J."   are  invited  to  accept 
our  publishers'  offer  to  send  it  free  for  one  month  from  date  on 
receipt  of  trade  or  professional  card  from  any  photographer. 


"  Ilfohd  Pl.we:s." — A  ngw  edition  of  the  handbook  issued  under 
this  title  reaches  us  from  Messrs.  Ilford,  Ltd.,  Ilford,  E.  It  con- 
tains much  useful  instruction  in  exposure,  development,  and  th& 
other  processes  of  negative-malTing,  in  addition  to  a  list  of  prices 
of  the  renowned  Ilford  products,  including  the  latest  introductions. 
Sent  free  on  request,   and  worth  getting. 
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SUMMARY. 
PliDtographa  taken  by   H.M.   Queen  Alexandra,   illustrating  the 
life  of   the   lat*   King   Edward   VII.,   are  to  be  a   feature  of  the 
forthioming  R.P.S.   exhibition.     ("P.   273.). 

In  a  leading  article  we  deal  with  some  points  in  the  working 
of  the  carbon  process,  recommending  photographers  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  largely  imagined  difficulties  of  this  method  of 
printing.     (P.    262.) 

The  use  which  may  be  made  of  a  focussing-scale  in  interior 
photiigraphy  is  the  subject  of  a  note  on  page  262. 

.\lleged  "faking"  of  press  photographs  was  the  subject  of  an 
action  in  the  High  Courts  last  week.     (P.  270.) 

Some  notes  on  the  features  of  a  reflex  camera  (p.  263)  will 
doulitless  be  read  with  interest  bv  those  visiting  the  exhibition 
iif  reflex  instruments  now  being  held  by  the  "  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher."    (P.  267.) 

Ill  the  Ilford  "  Photographic  Scraps,"  Mr.  Chapman  Jones 
describes  and  illustrates  the  uses  of  the  graduated  wedge-screen. 
(P.  265.) 

Stereoscopic  projection  and  a  new  four-lens  anastigmat  figure 
under   "Patents  of   the  Week."     (P.   237.) 

The  application  of  Bromoil  to  fl^t  printing  is  the  subject  of 
a    note  on  page  266. 

When  photographing  in  a  high  -wind,  a  stout  piece  of  cord 
provides  an  easy  means  of  steadying  the  tripod.     (P.  262.) 

.Nine  months' "hard  labour  was  inflicted  on  a  young  man  who  for 
months  past  had  been  representing  himself  as  in  the  employment 
of  the  U.S.A.   studios.     (P.  271.) 

"Colour  Photography"   Supplement. 
.\    Belgian   worker.   R.    Moreels,   has   published   working   details 
of   a   system   of,    and   apparatus   for,   two-colour   and   three-colour 
phi'tography,   using  commercial  dry-plates.     (P.  25.) 

M.  V.  Cremier,  in  a  recent  paper,  urges  upon  colour  workers 
the  advantage  of  using  the  Autochrome  transparency  as  a  means 
of   producing  ordinary  black-and-white  prints.     (P.   28.) 

.\  report  of  Herr  Valenta  on  the  new  colour  screen-films  now  on 
the  market  in  Germany  appears  on  page  30. 

An  .\ustrian  experimenter  gives  a,  formula  for  the  ^xtra- 
sensitising  of  the  Autochrome  plate,  with  a  view  to  making  hand- 


camera   exposures.     (P.   29.) 
A  suggestion  regarding  thi 


le  three-colour  carbon  process  is  made 


on  page  ol. 

Mr.   Julius  Rheinberg  deals  with  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
diffraction   colour  screen-plate.     (P.   32.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

The  "Colonial"  Last  Friday's  Colonial  and  Foreign 
—and  After.  Number  of  "the  "  B.  J."  is  not  out  of 
print.  There  is  always  a  certain  extra  demand  for  special 
issues  of  a  weekly  journal,  and  our  publishers  are  therefore 
only  taking  the  customary  ooui-se  in  ensuring  that  &  num- 
ber of  this  exceptional  interest  should  be  obtainable  from 
dealers  and  through  the  trade  in  the  ordinary  course. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  say  into  whoee  hands  this 
additional  local  circulation  falls,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
once  more  emphasise  the  commercial  basis  of  the  "  B.  J. 
Coloni.il,"  namely,  the  despatch  by  poet  by  our  publishers 
of  5,000  copies  direct  to  photogr^hic  indyriduals  and  firms 
who  have  either  applied  for  it  or  whose  addresses  have 
been  verified  since  the  issue  of  the  preceding  special  num- 
ber. We  may  reasonably  hope  thai  this  fact  is  appre- 
ciated throughout  the  photographic  trade,  members  of 
which  will  doubtless  think  within  their  own  minds  that 
Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Co.,  at  any  rate,  have  not  been 
sparing  of  reminders  of  it.  However,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  most  significant  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which, 
the  "  B.  J.  Special  "  is  held  is  the  fact  that  upon  the  day 
of  ^blication  a  number  of  advertisers  immediately  booked 
their  space  in  advance  "for  the  issue  of  1912. 


Problems  of  We  are  continually  receiving  questions 
Development.  .^Jth  regard  to  development  which  we 
cannot  answer.  For  example,  a  correspondent  this  week 
wants  to  know  the  connection  between  grains  per  ounce 
of  soda  carbonate  and  the  speed  of  development,  and  quite 
recently  we  have  had  several  queries  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  various  ingredients  of  a  developer.  Evi- 
dently our  correspondents  do  not  realise  how  little  is  really 
known  with  regard  to  development,  and  it  is  certain  th'ey 
have  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  required  to  eluci- 
date the  apparently  simple  problems  they  suggest.  Ferrous 
oxalate  is  the  only  developer  that  can  be  said  to  be  under- 
stood, and  this  being  a  unique  developer  which  is  seldom 
used,  the  information  available  is  not  of  much  practical 
value.  Hydroquinone  has  also  been  studied  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  work  is  incomplete,  and  this  developer,  like 
the  rest  of  the  alkaline  developers,  is  made  use  of  in  a 
purely  empirical  fashion.  Generally,  we  may  say  that  the 
necessity  of  a  reducer,  accelerator,  restrainer,  and  pre- 
servative, or  anti-stain  is  recognised,  but  the  ingredients 
are  put  together  in  quite  a  "rule  of  thumb"  fashion,  and 
a  good  working  formula  is  only  arrived  at  as  the  result  of 
the  process  of  trial  and  error.  No  one  knows  the  exact 
value  of  the  parts  played  by  each  ingredient,  therefore  a 
formula  is  generally  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  the  same 
scientific  standard  as  that  of  making  a  pudding.  Very 
diverse   formulte  are   found  to   produce   much  the   same 
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results  in  many  cases,  hence  some  have  wrongly  argued 
that  proportions  are  of  no  consequence,  and  one  formula 
is  as  good  as  another.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have 
found  that  an  apparently  small  variation  has  made  a 
difference,  and  have  therefore  argued  that  exactitude  is 
of  great  consequence.  In  reality  the  whole  matter  is  still 
an  open  question,  and  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  yet  to 
be  done  before  we  can  state  positively  what  constitutes  a 
good  formula.  We  do  know  a  little  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  bromide  in  the  developer,  but  that  is  about  all 
■we  know:  the  rest  demands  close  and  careful  investiga- 
tion. 

•  •  • 
I 

SteadyifiK  Many    ingeniously    complex,  but    some- 

the  Tripod.  times     very     unscientific,    devices     have 

been  proposed  for  stiffening  and  steadying  the  tripod  on  a 
■windy  day,  but  the  most  scientific  method  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  also  the  simplest  and  cheapest.  Nothing 
is  required  beyond  a  couple  of  yards  or  so  of  strong  string, 
which  is  used  in  the  following  fashion :  — To  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  tripod  legs  a  piece  of  the  string  is  strongly 
attached,  and  the  three  pieces  are  then  tied  together  so 
that  when  the  tripod  is  set  up  each  leg  is  connected  to  one 
common  centre.  At  the  centre  knot,  where  the  three 
strings  join,  another  string,  3ft.  or  4ft.  long,  is  attached, 
and  this  completes  the  arrangement.  When  the  tripod 
is  set  up  and  finally  arranged  in  the  proper  position  for 
exposure,  the  loose  end  of  the  long  string  is  picked  up  and 
held  in  one  hand,  while  the  foot  is  put  in  the  bight  of  the 
string  to  hold  it  down  to  the  ground.  By  pulling  on  the 
end  of  the  string  a  certain  amount  of  tension  is  put  on  the 
strings,  which  brace  the  tripod  legs  together  towards  the 
centre  knot,  and  when  this  tension  is  sufficient  to  keep  all 
steady  the  end  of  the  string  is  dropped,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  foot  alone  is  quite  enough  to  prevent  any  shift 
during  exposure.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  as 
the  result  of  this  arrangement  not  only  is  the  tripod  as  a 
■whole  held  down  to  the  ground,  but  the  legs  are  virtually 
straitened,  and  therefore  rendered  much  less  liable  to 
vibrate.  If  we  adopt  another  method  sometimes  advocated 
which  involves  holding  the  tripod  down  with  a  looped  or 
weighted  string  attached  to  the  tripod-head  or  camera- 
screw,  the  legs  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  strain  which 
renders  them  more  liable  to  vibrate,  hence  this  expedient 
is  not  nearly  so  effective  in  a  high  wind. 

*  *  * 

****'«  In  ail   but   the  largest  businesses  nowa- 

In  *^lnterior«  '^^^^'  ■^^'^^^  '^  ^  considerable  quantity  of 
technical  work  to  be  done,  and  many  of 
the  problems  require  no  little  ingenuity  for  their  rapid 
and  satisfactory  solution.  Some  of  the  difficulties  are  over- 
come in  a  roundabout  way  and  by  a  good  deal  of  labour, 
when  a  better  knowledge  of  the  apparatus  in  use  would 
enable  a  better  result  to  be  secured  in  less  time.  As  an 
example,  we  may  instance  the  photography  of  a  dark 
interior,  either  by  daylight  or  flashlight,  such  as  a  large 
wine  cellar.  The  largest  aperture  in  the  lens  which  will 
give  the  requisite  definition  is  naturally  desired,  yet  there 
must  be  no  doubt  about  the  definition.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  focussing  is  done  as  the  lens  is  stopped  down, 
the  lessened  brilliance  of  the  image  of  any  lights  which 
may  be  utilised  for  focussing  upon  increasing  the  diffi- 
culties. In  such  cases  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  take  the  nearest 
point  included  in  the  view  and  the  most  distant,  and, 
roughly  dividing  the  distance  between  these  points  into 
four,  to  focus  sharply  at  open  aperture  on  the  first  or 
nearest  dividing  point.  If  a  strong  light  is  then  placed 
by  the  nearest  object  included,  and  the  lens  is  stopped 
down  until  that  light  is  quite  sharply  defined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  most  distant  point  is  also  sharp.     A  focus- 


sing scale,  together  with  the  now  fairly  common  "depth 
of  focus  "  scale,  is  also  a  great  aid  to  rapid  interior  work, 
and  at  once  shows  the  maximum  aperture  which  may  be 
used.  It  is  an  expensive  matter  to  have  such  scales  en- 
graved for  a  battery  of  lenses,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  done  at  home,  using  strips  of  hard  thin 
card,  such  as  visiting  cards  are  printed  upon,  and  marking 
the  scales  with  a  fine  pen  and  Indian  ink.  Each  scale 
s'hould  have  the  focal  length  and  name  of  its  own  lens 
marked  upon  it,  and  if  the  base  board  of  the  camera  has 
two  small  brass  screws  driven  half*way  in  and  the  heads 
are  filed  off,  all  the  scales  may  be  punched  with  holes,  so 
that  they  will  drop  over  the  screws,  and  so  be  held  in 
position  with  accuracy.  The  "  depth  of  focus "  scale  is 
really  an  elaboration  of  the  pointer  working  against  the 
ordinary  focussing  scale,  and  will  be  attached  to  the  fixed 
portion  of  the  base-board  while  the  other  scale  is  on  the 

travelling  portion. 

1   •   I 

"CARBON"    AND   CARBON. 

It  is  a  well  worn,  but  not  worn  out,  proverb  which  tells 
us  that  "  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery."  This 
being  allowed,  then  the  carbon  process  is  flattered  above 
all  other  methods  of  printing.  In  nearly  every  make  of 
sensitive  paper  there  is  one  or  more  grades  which  are  said 
to  have  "carbon"  surfaces  or  to  give  "carbon"  tones. 
This  is  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  the 
carbon  print,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  photographers 
go  in  for  the  real  thing  when  it  is  little  more  expensive 
or  troublesome  than  the  imitation,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  better  price  can  be  obtained  not  only  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  the  prints  but  also  for  their  guaranteed  per- 
manence. The  large  range  of  colours  now  obtainable 
allow  of  every  subject  being  printed  in  an  appropriate  tone, 
and  if  a  photographer  desires  any  special  tint,  most  of 
the  manufacturers  will  make  half  a  dozen  bands  to  his 
order.  Rather  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
permanence  of  prints  by  the  pigment  process,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  prints  of  equal  merit.  One  of  these 
is  the  absolute  uniformity  of  tone  which  can  be  obtained 
no  matter  how  many  prints  are  required  or  over  what 
period  of  time  their  production  is  extended.  With  all 
the  developing  or  printing-out  processes,  directly  any  tone 
but  black  is  required,  there  is  more  or  less  uncertainty 
as  to  the  exact  tone  which  will  be  obtained,  and  very  few 
printers  would  guarantee  to  provide  an  exact  duplicate  of 
a  sepia  toned  print  after  a  lapse  of  three  months  without 
having  the  original  for  comparison.  The  carbon  printer, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  using  the  same  colour  of  tissue 
cannot  help  doing  so,  and  hard  prints  or  soft  ones,  light 
ones  or  deep  ones,  will  at  least  not  show  that  variation  of 
tone  which  emphasises  the  difference  in  their  quality.  The 
colour  being  a  constant  factor  and  the  only  "  chemical  " 
necessary  for  development  being  clean  water,  there  is  no 
change  in  tone  when  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  a  somewhat 
overprinted  copy.  With  print-out  papers  it  is,  at  all  times, 
difficult  to  reduce  a  dark  print  without  loss  of  gradation 
and  next  to  impossible  to  do  so  without  alteration  of  tone  ; 
with  a  carbon  print  it  is  simply  a  question  of  using  hotter 
water  for  development  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  little 
alkali.  Even  when  the  print  is  dried  and  mounted  it  may 
be  considerably  lightened  by  attrition  with  fine  pumice 
powder,  such  reduction  being  not  necessarily  general,  but 
localised  at  will.  The  power  of  choosing  the  surface  and 
colour  of  the  final  support  is  also  a  valuable  one  to  the 
professional  photographer  who  does  not  always  adhere  to 
stereotyped  lines.  A  minor  advantage  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  spotting  and  finishing  can  be  done  with  the  same 
pigments  that  the  image  is   composed   of,  thus  not  only 
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ensuring  a  perfect  match  at  the  start,  but  also  that  the 
working  up  will  not  become  unpleasantlj'  in  evidence  in 
the  course  of  time. 

The  difficulties  in  working  the  carbon  process  have  been 
rather  over-rated  by  many  photographers,  and  have  de- 
terred others  from  even  giving  it  a  trial,  while  still  others 
have  been  discouraged  by  failures  in  their  early  attempts, 
and  have  concluded  that  a  special  room  was  necessary 
to  secure  favourable  conditions  for  the  work,  especially  as 
far  ae  the  sensitising  and  drying  of  the  tissue  are  con- 
cerned. Such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  most  recent  methods 
of  working  permit  of  the  tissue  being  sensitised  and  dried 
in  a  room  used  for  manj'  other  purposes.  This  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  use  of  a  calcium  box  for  drying,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  tissue  so  treated.  The  box  itself 
may  either  be  an  air-tight  cupboard  or  a  zinc-lined  chest 
of  the  kind  introduced  by  Messrs.  Silver  and  Co.,  or  even 
for  experimental  work  an  ordinary  uniform  case  may  be 
used.  A  wooden  rack  is  fitted  into  this,  so  that  the  sheets 
of  tissue  may  be  suspended  clear  of  the  sides  and  bottom, 
and  at  either  top  or  bottom  space  is  allowed  for  an 
enamelled  iron  dish  holding  a  pound  or  two  of  calcium 
chloride,   which   is  thoroughly   dried   and  put  in  position. 


the  box  never  being  opened  unless  it  i«  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  tissue  having  been  cut  to  convenient  sizes  (12  z 
10  is  useful),  is  floated  on  the  usual  bichromate  eolution 
and  fastened  by  glass-headed  push  pins  on  to  laths.  It 
is  allowed  to  drip  over  the  sink  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
and  any  drops  of  solution  blotted  off.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  drying  box,  which  is  tightly  closed,  and  in 
a  very  few  hours,  irrespective  of  outside  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  found  in  perfect  condition  for  use.  In 
the  warm  drying  method  considerable  variations  in  sensi- 
tiveness are  caused  by  differences  which  occur  in  the  time 
taken  to  dry,  but  by  the  cold  or  calcium  method  a  very 
high  degree  of  uniformity  is  obtained.  Moreover,  the  box 
being  almost  hermetically  sealed,  gas  and  etove  vapours 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  tissue. 

Carbon  printing,  although  simple,  is  not  easily  learned 
from  books,  especially  as  far  as  the  transferring  is  con- 
cerned, but  most  of  the  tissue-makers  are  also  printers, 
and  are  quite  willing  to  give  a  practical  lesson  to  any  pro- 
fessional photographer  desiring  to  take  up  the  procecs. 
We  know  of  photographers  working  single-handed  or  with 
only  one  assistant  who  turn  out  half  their  work  in  carbon, 
while  the  man  with  a  dozen  helpers  is  afraid  to  tackle  it 
because  it  is  "too  complicated." 


THE    RANGE    OF    POWER    IN    A    REFLEX    CAMERA. 


Since  the  holding  of  the  first  exhibition  of  reflex  cameras  at 
the  "  British  Journal  "  in  1907,  this  type  of  instrument  has 
come  into  a  preponderance  of  favour.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  in  hand- 
cameras  has  transferred  itself  to  those  of  the  reflex  type : 
another  new    type  of  camera,   which  has  likewise  earned  the 


same  degree  of  fresh  favour,  is  the  quite  small  folding  camera, 
taking  plates  about  2  5-16ths  by  1  5-16ths.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the  reflex  camera,  despite  its  bulk, 
cost,  and,  usually,  weight.  Within  the  scope  of  this  article  I 
cannot  enter  upon  a  full  description  of  the  merits  of  the  reflex 
system,  but  must  refer  my  readers  to  an  article  in  the  "  British 
Journal  Almanac  "  for  the  year  1909,  or  to  No.  99  of  the  "Photo- 


Miniature  "  series,  in  both  of  which  places  full  justice  is  done 
to  the  advantages  and  as  well  as  to  the  drawbacks  of  the  reflex. 
But  I  may  here  point  a  few  useful  morals  by  reproducing  one 
or  two  photographs  which  are  typical  of  the  powers  granted  to 
the  photographer  of  outdoor  subjects  by  the  use  of  a  reflector 
camera. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  ease  with  which  the  position  of 
sharpest  focus  can  be  obtained  in  the  picture.  The  photographs 
here  reproduced  were  all  made  during  a  day  or  two  spent  in 
Edinburgh,  and  are  selected  merely  for  the  way  in  which  they 
illustrate  the  various  points.  Fig.  1,  Highland  pipers  entering 
Edinburgh  Castle,  is  a  common  example  of  hand-camera  worJt 
which  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  user  of  a  scale-focussing 
camera  who  is  in  regular  practice  in  judging  distances  :  the 
reflex,  however,  allows  of  this  being  done  even  by  the  more 
casual  worker.  One  sometimes  sees  a  recommendation  to  keep 
an  object,  which  is  approaching  the  camera,  in  focus  all  the 
time  by  actuating  the  focussing  pinion  of  the  camera,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  do  this  myself,  nor  have  I  ever  been 
able  to  find  a  photographer  who  could.  The  really  practical 
method  is  to  decide  on  a  point  at  which  the  exposure  shall  be 
made,  to  focus  on  this,  and  then  to  press  the  release  when  the 
subject  reaches  the  spot.  But,  working  in  this  way,  the  reflex, 
nevertheless,  allows  of  the  maximum  sharpness  being  obtained 
where  it  is  most  required. 

Focussing  difficulties  become  much  greater  in  the  case  of  quite 
near  objects,  the  depth  of  focus  being  then  very  much  less.  The 
"  Heart  of  Midlothian  "  (Fig.  2).  let  into  the  pavement  in  the 
old  town  of  Edinburgh  in  front  of  the  Tolbooth,  is  a  good 
e.\ample  of  a  subject  such  as  this,  which  calls  for  very  nice 
adjustment  upon  the  focussing  screen,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  accurate  focussing.  Here  again  the  reflex  excels  in  both 
these  respects,  the  subject  being  obtained  in  as  many  seconds 
as  a  stand-camera  would  require  minutes. 

These  possibilities  of  the  reflex  become  more  pronounced  still 
when  exposure  has  to  be  made  in  a  very  dull  light,  such  as  that 
in  which  the  stetue  of  the  Highlander  in  the  gardens  along 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh  (Fig.  3)  was  taken.  For  this  the 
full  aperture  of  the  lens,  f/4.5,  was  used,  yet  the  necessary 
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sharp  focns  is  secured  in  the  subject  proper,  the  outlines  of  the 
Castle  Bock  in  the  distance  being  subsidiary. 

Another  example  of  conditions  of  quite  a  different  kind,  where, 
however,  full  exposure  is  necessary,  is  Fig.  4,  a  view  in  the 
churchyard  of  Glencorse,  one  of  the  early  haunts  of  B.  L. 
•Stevenson.  The  dark  masses  of  foliage,  in  conjunction  with 
■other  parts  of  the  subject  in  brilliant  sunshine,  call  for  ample 
.exposure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sharp  focus.  Here  again  it 
•was  a  question  of  only  a  few  seconds  to  adjust  matters  on  the 


If 


Fig.  2. 

ground-glass  of  the  reflex,  using  a  comparatively  large  aperture 
of  the  lens. 

But  perhaps  the  best  examijle  of  all  of  the  powers  of  the  reflex 
is  Fig.  5,  a  photograph  of  Swanston  Cottage,  in  the  Pentland 
Hills,  the  early  home  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  now  the  residence 
of  Lord  Justice  Guthrie.  A  hedge,  some  six  or  seven  feet  in 
height,  surrounds  the  small  estate,  and  with  no  camera,  hand 
or   stand,    other  than   a   reflex,   can   one    photograph  over  the 


Fig.  3. 

obstacle.  Fig.  5  is  one  of  several  photographs  made  by  holding 
the  camera  at  arms'  length  upside  down  above  the  head,  in 
which  position  the  view  may  be  seen  and  focussed,  and  exposure 
made  with  almost  as  much  readiness,  though  with  somewhat 
more  fatigue,  as  in  the  ordinary  position. 

In  order  that  the  reflex  should  be  used  in  this  way,  it  is 
essential  that  the  mirror  should  not  be  of  the  type  which  falls 
again  automatically  and  by  its  awn  weight  after  exposure. 
la  instruments  of  this  type,  the  mirror  "  falls  up"  when  the 


camera  is  held  upside  down  and  so  prevents  this  expedient  being 
used.  Cameras  in  which  the  mirror  is  actuated  by  a  spring  and 
does  not  "  fall  up  "  are  perhaps  in  a  minority  on  the  market, 
and  are  of  the  most  expensive  class,  but,  on  this  account  alone, 
they  are  preferable  to  the  cheaper  type  of  instrument.  Another 
reason  for  preferring  this  spring-actuated  type  of  mirror  to  the 
cheaper  form,  which  has  to  be  raised  by  the  shutter  release, 
is  that  the  release  is  less  liable  to  vibration,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  smaller  interval  between  the  first  pressure  on 


Fig.  4. 
the  release  and  the  making  of  the  exposure,   an  advantage  in 
photographing  the  most  rapidly  moving  objects. 

The  would-be  purchaser  of  the  reflex  often  debates  within 
himself  whether  he  shall  choose  a  camera  of  the  single  or  double 
extension  type.  As  regards  bulk  and  weight  there  is  not  very 
much  to  be  gained  by  forgoing  the  double  extension  :  the  chief 
difference  is  in  cost,  and  in  most  cases  is  a  considerable  one. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  that  the  balance  of  advaiitage 


Fig   5. 

lies  with  the  single  extension  instrument,  for  the  reason  that 
the  large-aperture  fixed-focus  telephoto  lenses  which  are  now 
obtainable,  such  as  the  "  Bis-Telar  "  fll,  to  name  only  one  of 
a  number,  disposes  of  the  necessity  of  double  extension. 

As  regards  copying,  if  only  one  lens  is  available  for  use  on 
the  reflex,  and  this,  say,  a  6in.,  which  is  usually  chosen  for  a 
quarter-plate  instrument,  then  an  extension  of  something  over 
twelve  inches  is  necessary  to  enable  copying  to  be  done  same 
size  ;    but  such  copying  work  out  of  doors  is  not  a  very  common 
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necessity,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  bill  is  filled  completely 
by  including  in  the  outfit  an  R.B.  or  anastigmat  lens  of  about 
four  inches  focus.  Most  single  extension  reflexes  allow  of  at 
least  eijjht  inches  between  the  lens  panel  and  the  plate,  sufii- 
cient,  that  is,  for  same  size  copying  with  a  4in.  lens. 

G.  E.  B. 


THE     ILFORD     WEDGE-SCREEN. 

{The  following  article  from  the  current  issue  of  "  Photographic 
Scraps  "  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  desirous  of  making 
use  of  the  ingenious  device  of  Luther  and  Goldberg,  described  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Photography  at  Brussels  last  year  in 
a  paper  translated  in  our  columns  of  August  26,  1910.  Messrs. 
Ilford,  Ltd.,  immediately  announced  their  intention  to  supply  the 
Luther-Goldberg  wedge-screens,  and  the  present  notes  by  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  apply  to  the  screens  manufactured  by  them. — 
Eds.    "B.J."] 

A  WEDGE-scRKF.N.  as  its  name  implies,  may  be  imagined  as  a  wedge 
«ut  from  a  material  that  does  not  freely  transmit  light.  The 
sides  of  the  wedge  being  flat,  the  material  that  impedes  or  absorbs 
the  light  increases,  in  a  simple  arithmetical  proportion,  along  a 
■straight  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  wedge.  Such  wedges 
form  a  convenient  method  of  graduating  light,  and  would  probably 
liave  been  much  more  used  than  they  have  been,  had  they  not 
teen   generally  either  very  costly,   or  faulty,   or  very   small. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Photography,  held  last  year. 
Professor  Luther  and  Dr.  E.  Goldberg  showed  how  the  charac- 
teristic curve  of  a  plate  could  be  obtained,  without  any  photometric 
tneasurements,  by  means  of  a  wedge-screen,  if  it  were  approximately 
square.  And  Dr.  Goldberg  described  how  sufficiently  large  screens 
could  be  made  by  casting  pigmented  gelatine  in  a  mould  made  of 
two  flat  pieces  of  glass  slightly  inclined  to  each  other. 

If  the  pigment  used  for  this  purpose  is  not  of  a  perfectly  neutral 
tint,  the  colour  is  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities 
of  other  pigments. 

Recently  Messrs.  Ilford,  Limited,  announced  that  they  were  pre- 


Fig.  1. 

^ared  to  supply  wedge-screens  of  various  sizes,  and  it  is  the 
•character  and  some  of  the  uses  of  one  of  these  (quarter-plate  size) 
■that  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  grain  in  this  particular  screen  is  very  uniform,  and  may  be 
■described  as  fine ;  the  colour  is  a  good  neutral  black. 

The  particular  defect  to  be  avoided  in  the  preparation  of  any 
■graduated  screen,  is  the  presence  of  irregularities,  which  may  be 
■either  accidental  and  local,  or  general — that  is,  the  amount  of 
pigment  present  may  not  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
'distance  from  the  zero-edge. 

I  have  tested  the  screen  in  various  places  and  found  no  imper- 
fection of  either  sort.  My  measurements  of  the  density  of  the 
screen  give  a  curve  differing  very  little  from  that  furnished  by 
the  makers,  well  within  the  range  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  differences  in  measuring-instruments. 

When  a  plate  is  exposed  behind  the  wedge-screen  and  developed, 
the  result  is  similar  to  the  first  figure  (Fig.  1). 

This  shows  the  effect  given  by  a  plate  of  medium  rapidity,  and 
A  have  selected  it  because  it  shows  also  a  fault  in  the  plate  that 


the   use   of    the    wedge-screen    demonstrates   at  once   and    clearly, 
namely,   that  the  plate   is  unduly  sensitive  towards  its  edges. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  print  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  lighter 
part  represents  the  thinner  part  of  the  wedge-screen,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  exposure-effect  extends  further  along  the  scale 
at  the  edges  than  in  the  middle  of  the  plate. 


Fig,  2. 

A  defect  of  this  kind  is  more  easily  recognised  by  the  use  of 
the  wedge-screen  than  by  any  other  means  that  I  know  of.  This 
is  the  only  plate  of  those  that   1   used  that  shows  it. 

If  now  the  graduated  plate  obtained  is  turned  on  the  wedge- 
screen  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to  its  first  position,  and  another 


Fig.  3. 
plate  is  exposed  behind  the  superposed  pair,  we  get  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  plate.  I  give 
three  examples,  showing  respectively  the  characteristic  curves  of 
a  lantern  plate  (Fig.  2),  a  plate  of  medium  rapidity  (Fig.  3),  and 
an  ultra-rapid  plate  (Fig.  4).  * 

These,   again,   are   prints   from   the   results  obtained   on  lantern 


Fig.  4. 

plates,   which  are  used   because   it  is  desirable  to  have  aa  great 
contrast  as  possible. 

The  curve  of  the  plate  of  medium  rapidity  (Fig.  3)  is  teen  at 
once  to  be  faulty,  as  the  plate  tested  was  unduly  sensitive  at  its 
edges.  As  this  plate  is  differently  sensitive  in  different  parts,  it 
has  not  a  single  characteristic  curve,  and  an  attempt  to  get  one 
by  any  method  whatever  must  lead  to  nothing  better  than  a  com- 
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prominc.     Tlie   difference   between   the   curve   given   by   this  plate 
and  the  other  two  is  obvious,  especially  at  the  ends  of  it. 

The  lantern  plate  and  the  ultra-rapid  plate  both  yield  good 
curves,  the  rapid  plate  showing  a  longer  range  or  a  less  steep 
curve  than  the  lantern  plate,  as  would  naturally  be  expected.  It 
has  been  stated  that  this  method  is  of  little  use  except  with 
plates  that  give  great  contrast,  but  a  comparison  of  the  curves  given 
by  the  lantern  plate  and  the  ultra-rapid  plate  shows  that  even 
in  such  extreme  cases  there  is  little  difference  in  the  sharpness  of 
the  result.  .Ml  the  effects  might  doubtless  have  been  rendered 
more  sharply  by  using  a  smaller  light-source  or  putting  it  further 
off.  as  either  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  glass  intervene  between 
the  films  of  the  screen  and  first  plate,  and  the  film  of  the  plate 
being  exposed. 

Tliese  results  sliow.  I  think,  the  usefulness  of  the  method  for 
plates  of  all  degrees  of  gensitivcness.  Hut  the  wedge-screen  may  be 
conveniently  employed  for  many  other  purposes.  To  test  two  or 
more  coloured  materials  as  to  their  eafeness  for  dark-room  illumina- 
tion or  for  any  other  purpose,  half  of  the  wedge-screen  might  be 
covered  with  one  and  the  other  half  with  the  other  material,  and 
an  exposure  b?  made.  By  comparing  the  results  with  the  scale 
on  the  plate,  one  could  get  a  quantitative  expression  for  the 
effective  light  transmitted  in  the  two  cases.  Again,  if  such  screens 
at  these  were  standardised  so  that  uniformity  could  be  guaranteed, 
their  issue  miglit  help  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  differences  that 
exist  in  the  density  estimations  by  various  types  of  instruments, 
but  that  is  a  wide  question.  Other  uses  of  such  a  screen  will 
suggest  themselves  to  all  experimentalists. 

Chai'.man  Jones,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


Pi)oto-D)ecl)atilcdl  Dou$. 

Litho'    Reproductions   of    Plans    and    Other    Line 
Drawings. 

TiiK  follawing  process  of  developing  exposed  bichromated  plates 
printed  from  line  drawings,  etc.,  by  exposure  to  light  i»  the  subject 
of  a  recent  patent  specification,  Xo.  5,021,  1910,  of  Adolf  Tellkampf, 
6,  Ciervinus   Strasse,   Charlottenhiirg,   Berlin:  — 

The  tracing  or  drawini;  of  which  a  plate  is  to  be  produced  is 
placed  in  a  printing  fiunic  with  its  back  towards  the  glass,  the 
coated  plate,  which,  of  course,  must  be  dried,  being  placed  against 
the  tracing  or  drawing.  The  jninting  frame  is  exposed  to  light 
which  passes  through  the  ghiKs.  and  the  tracing  or  drawing,  from 
the  back  of  the  latter,  and  produces  a  hardening  effect  on  all  parts 
of  the  plate  which  ^re  not  protected  from  light  by  the  lines 
or  spots  of  the  drawing. 

The  plate,  instead  of  being  developed  by  means  of  water,  as 
usual  in  colloty[)e  processes,  is  developed  by  means  of  suitable 
alcohols  or  lactic  acid,  and  is  simultaneously  rendered  capable 
of  taking  greasy  ink  on  the  developed  lines  or  spots  by  the  addition 
of  suitable  substances  to  the  alcohols  and  lactic  acid. 

The  alcohols  uaed  must  be  those  which  contain  either  two  or 
three  molecules  of  hydroxy!,  such  as  glycol  or  ethylene  alcohol,  or 
glycerine,  ('.,11,1  |OH).,.  as  these  alcohols  but  slowly  dissolve  those 
parts  of  the  plate  which  have  received  no  light  (or  but  little  light) 
during  the  exposure.  It  is  therefore  possible,  by  the  use  of  such 
alcohols,  to  develop  the  finest  details  without  injuring  the  ground. 
Alcohols  containing  only  one  molecule  of  hydroxyl  may  not  be 
used. 

The  substances  which  are  added  to  the  alcohols  or  lactic  acid,  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  developed  lines  or  spots  to  take  greasy 
ink,  are  those  which  are  used  for  preparing  the  plates.  For 
instance,  citric,  tartaric,  oxalic,  or  acetic  acids  or  alum  could  be 
used  in  the  case  of  stone  and  zinc,  while  nitric  or  oxalic  acids  could 
be  used  in  the  case  of  aluminium. 

When  the  development  of  the  plate  is  completed,  the  action  of 
the  developer  is  stopped  by  washing  the  plate  with  any  suitable 
lii|uid,  such,  for  instance,  as  methylated  spirits  or  any  other  suit- 
able spirit. 

The  plate  is  then  rolled  up  with  a  thin  litho'  ink.  This  ink 
adheres  to  the  developed  lines  or  spots,  as  well  as  to  the  ibichromate 


film.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  slightly  acid  bath,  say  on& 
containing  1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  so 
that  the  bichromate  layer  with  the  ink  on  it  may  be  dissolved 
and  the  developed  lines  or  spots  left. 

Bromoil    on    Metal. 

The  Bromoil  process  applied  to  photo-lithography  has  several  times 
been  mentioned  in  these  notes,  and  several  workers  are  using  this 
method  successfully,  especially  for  poster  work.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  the  same  idea  should  not  be  applied  to  producing 
"  direct  on  metal  "  prints ;  in  fact,  this  may  be  the  principle 
of  Messrs.  Klimsch's  "  Immediography,"  which  is  claimed  as  an 
advance  on  "  Paynetype,"  inasmuch  as  the  intermediate  insulating 
film  is  of  a  simpler  character.  Supposing  the  Bromoil  plan  to  be 
adopted,  then  this  insulating  film  has  only  to  be  a  film  that  is 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  will  prevent  the  reaction  of  the  zinc 
with  the  gelatine  emulsion.  This  might  be  perhaps  a  plain  gelatines 
solution.  Then  tho  emulsion  is  applied  to  the  plate,  whirled  until 
dry,  exposure  made,  the  plate  developed,  put  in  the  bleaching  solu- 
tion, and  the  unexposed  portions  removed  with  hot  water.  It  is 
perhaps  possible  that  the  plate  might  be  enamelled  by  heating, 
certainly  plain  jielatine  will  bake  in  to  form  a  good  resist,  but 
whether  it  will  do  so  after  this  treatment  we  do  not  know.  In 
any  case,  the  plate  can  now  be  gummed  up  as  a  lithograph,  the 
gelatine  image  removed,  and  the  plate  inked  up.  Or  if  a  reverse 
is  required,  the  jjlate  may  be  inked  all  over  and  the  gelatine  image 
afterwards  removed,  carrying  away  the  ink  on  top  with  it.  The 
two  solutions,  the  insulator  and  the  emulsion,  ought  to  be  procur- 
able, so  that  the  plates  can  be  coated  as  required — being  gelatine 
they  would  have  to  be  kept  warm  while  being  poured,  otherwise 
there  does  not  seem  much  difference  between  preparing  the  plate» 
for  this  method  and  the  usual  one  for  the  ordinary  fish-gluo  process. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAU     PATENTS. 

Tho  following  patents  have  been  applied  for:  — 
ExonAViNO     ScRKBNS. — No.     7,132.       Photo-mechanical     engravingf 

screens.     Albert  Bannister. 
Focussing   nKvici:. — Xo.   7,175.     Steel-wire  operator   for   focussing 

back  and  front  bodies  of  process  cameras  and  spring  stands.    James 

Tilley. 
Prockss  Blocks. — Xo.  7.244.     Process  relating  to  the  manufacture 

of  blocks  for  engraving  purposes.     Leon  Herbert. 


exl))bitioii$. 


HAMILTON    NATURAL    HISTORY    AND    PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 
Thk  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  this  Society 
was  opened  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hall  by  Provost  Smcllie.  In  his 
opening  remarks  the  Provost  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  taking 
photographic  records  of  the  local  Coronation  celebrations.  To 
stimulate  such  work,  he  would  be  delighted  to  offer  two  or  three 
prizes.  The  committee  departed  from  the  usual  medals,  the  prize 
for  the  best  picture  being  a  watch,  while  the  other  prizes  were 
flower  vases,  etc.  The  best  picture  in  the  exhibition  was  adjudged 
to  be  "  Mugdock  Castle  "  (26),  by  J.  Bruce  Cameron,  Milngavie. 
The  open  class  had  forty-seven  entries,  and  these  included  many 
pictures  that  had  taken  honours  at  other  exhibitions.  First  place 
was  gained  by  "Exchange  Arch — Night"  (45a),  by  John  McClure, 
Prestwick  (the  champion  picture  at  the  "Glasgow  and  West"  Exhi- 
bition) ;  second,  "  On  the  Ayrshire  Coast"  (24),  Peter  Orr,  Govan ; 
and  third,  "Stirling  Brig"  (4),  by  W.  S.  Crocket,  Glasgow; 
honourable  mention  was  awarded  to  "  A  City  Highway "  (42),  S. 
Robertson,  Glasgow.  The  members'  classes  filled  up  well,  and 
contained  much  promising  work.  First  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Wm.  S.  Hamilton  (3)  and  W.  T.  Hepburn ;  second  to  W.  T.  Hep- 
burn, Wm.  Frame  (3) ;  honourable  mention  to  Wm.  Frame,  Geo. 
Beattie,  Jas.  I^ohoar,  I.  W.  Lightbody,  and  W.  H.  Lindsay.  Mr. 
Arch.  Cochrane  judged.  An  enjoyable  concert  was  given  after 
the   opening   ceremony,   and   tea    was   provided    by   a,  committee   of 
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ladies.  They  conduct  these  exhibition*  in  an  informal,  enjoyable 
way  "  up  north,"  and  no  doubt  such  (hows  are  a  good  recruiting 
ground  for  new  members. 

FOLKESTONE     CAMERA     CLUB. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  club  was  lield  on  March  20-21, 
and  was  judged  by  Messrs.  A.  1).  Godbold  .and  J.  B.  B.  Welling- 
ton.    The  following  is  the  list  of  awards:  — 

Class  A. — Champion  Class  (any  subject)  for  pictures  which  have 
previously  taken  open  award: — (16)  E.  F.  H.  Crouch,  gold  plaque; 
(10)  G.  W.  Perkins,  silver  plaque. 

Class  H. — Any  subject  which  has  not  previously  taken  an  open 
award: — (33)  Hamilton  Smith,  silver  plaque;  (63)  B.  W.  Fisk- 
Ifoore,  silver  plaque ;   (84)  V.  R.  Cunningham,  silver  plaque. 

MBMIIEBS'    CLA.SSKS. 

Class  C. — Landscape  and  Seascape  :— (111)  F.  VV.  Burton,  silver 
plaque;  (123)  G.  W.  Perkins,  silver  plaque;  (119)  F.  C.  Skidmore, 
withheld. 

Class  D.— Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies : —(167)  Hamilton  Smith, 
silver  plaque;  (164)  F.  C.  Skidmore,  silver  plaque;  (177)  C.  W. 
Allen,  certificate. 

Class  E.— Architecture  and  Street  Scenes :— (182)  F.  W.  Burton, 
silver  plaque ;   (186)  C.  R.  Ogden,  certificate. 

Class  F.— Still  Life  and  Animal  Studies : —(196)  G.  W.  Perkins, 
silver  plaque  (withheld) ;  (195)  E.  M.  Ryan,  silver  plaque. 

Class  G. — Any  subject  (for  those  who  have  never  won  an 
award):— (221)  F.  C.  Ski'dmore,  silver  plaque;  (232)  Mrs.  CM. 
Perkins,  silver  plaque;  (213)  N.  E.  Toke,  bronze  plaque;  (209) 
Dr.   T.    Streatfeild,   certificate. 

Class  H.— Lantern  Slides : —(261)  Hamilton  Smith,  silver  plaque; 
(266)  G.  W.  Perkins,  bronze  plaque ;  (254)  G.  W.  Lewis,  bronze 
plaque. 


REFLEX     CAMERAS. 

On  Monday  in  last  week,  March  27,  a  small  exhibition  of  reflex 
cameras  was  opened  at  the  offices  of  the  "  Amateur  Photographer," 
52,  Long  Acre,  where  it  may  bo  visited  free  of  charge  daily,  from 
10  to  6.  The  lapse  of  four  years  since  we  arranged  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion at  the  oflBces  of  the  "B.J."  has  had  little  effect  on  the  design 
t)f  the  reflector  camera.  Fresh  details  of  construction  have  been 
introduced,  but  the  type  remains  the  same,  excepting  only  in  the 
case  of  the  instruments  now  available,  which  are  fitted  with  a 
diaphragm  in  place  of  a  focal-plane  shutter.  Of  these,  unfortu- 
nately at  the  time  of  our  visit,  we  were  unable  to  discover  any 
examples,  but  those  interested  in  this  latest  development  of  the 
reflex  will  find  particulars  of  the  new  cameras  in  our  issue  of  last 
week,  among  the  reviews  of  other  new  introductions  in  apparatus. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  "Amateur  Photographer"  exhibition  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.  show  their  well-known  "  Soho  "  camera  in  various 
sizes,  including  the  new  "Dainty,"  and  a  handsome  tropical  model 
in  teak.  The  Thornton-Pickard  Company  are  to  the  fore  with 
Ruby  reflexes,  in  ordinary  and  tropical  styles,  one  having  a  good 
triple  extension,  and  the  Koyal  Ruby,  with  its  great  range  of  rising 
an<l  swing  front.  Messrs.  Fallowfield  have  a  whole-plate  studio 
"  Fallowflex,"  and  Messrs.  Lancaster  and  Sons  various  types  of 
their  Piano-reflexes,  one  of  which  is  fitted  with  the  Unit  shutter. 
Mr.  J.  Lizars  shows  a  good  selection,  including  his  De  Luxe  and 
tropical  cameras,  also  a  simple  form  without  focal-plane  shutter. 

Messrs.  Houghtons  show  several  of  their  Ensign  A.  reflexes,  which 
are  very  moderate  in  price,  and  excellently  made  and  finished. 
Their  collapsible  reflex  attracts  considerable  attention,  and  meets 
with  general  approval.  The  Goerz  folding  reflex  is  also  on  view, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  opened  and  closed,  and  the  very 
high    quality   of   the    workmanship,   makes   a   good   impression. 

Messrs.  Butcher  and  ('o.  are  represented  by  one  camera  only, 
the  Pressman,  and  this  has  the  only  shutter  with  multiple  slits 
in  the  blind   on  view. 

Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  have  several  cameras  fitted  with  their  Homo- 
centric  lenses,  including  a  twin  lens  model,  which  will  be  fitted 
with  their   Multi-speed   shutter. 

The  latest  naturalist  camera,  fitted  with  Grandac  lelephoto 
Jens,  is  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs. 
Watson    and    the    City    Sale    show    their    respective    instruments.     I 


Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia  hope  to  send  their  new  models, 
but  at  present  only  show  their  well-known  standard  pattern,  and 
Messrs.  O.  Sichel  and  Co.  have  two  well-made  examples  of  the 
reflex  supplied   by  them. 


FOUTHCO.M  l.NG      K.XHIBITIONS. 

March  11  to  April  8. — South   London  Photographic  Society.     Sec,, 

Horace  Wright,  180,  Friern  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 
March  26  to  April   20. — Worcestershire  Camera  Club  and  Photo- 
graphic  Survey    Society.     Sec,   G.    H.    Uaycox,   St.    Wulttan's 

Crescent,   Worcester. 
March   28    to  April    8. — Streatliam    Photographic    Portfolio.      Sec, 

F.  E.  Huson,  56,  Salford  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
April   17    to    21.— Southend-onSca    Photographic    Society.         Sec, 

C.  A.  E.  Chandler,  29,  St.  Helen's  Road,  Westcliff-on-Sea. 
April  25  to  26. — Ealing  Photographic  Society.    Entries  close  April  12. 

Sec,  T.  W.  Bartlett,  20,  Craven  Avenue,  Ealing,  London,  W. 
April    25  to   29. — Barrhead     Amateur    Art    Club.        Entries  close 

April  11.     Sec,  J.  M'Grouther,  Gienartney,  Barrhead. 
April  27  to  May  4. — Malvern  Camera  Club.     Entries  close  AprU  17. 

Sec,  J.   B.   NickoUs,  The  Exchange,  Malvern. 
May  3  to  4. — Chelmsford  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H.  Wallis, 

Rosebank,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford. 
May  8  to  31. — Royal  Photographic  Society.    Latest  date,   carrier, 

April  24;  hand,  April  25.     Sec,  J.  Mcintosh,  36,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
May  10. — London    Secession.         Sec,    M.    ArbuUmot,    Winchester 

House,   Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
May  12  to  20. — Photographic  Arts' and   Crafts.       Sec,  Arthur  0. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London.  E.C. 


Patent  Deios* 


Procest    patents — applicatiom    and    tptcificaliont — ore    trtaltd   » 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

Tlio  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

March  20  and  25:  — 

Plates. — No.  7,201.     Collodion  silver  bromide  instantiineous  photo- 
graphic plate  and  its  method  of  manufacture.     Louis  Enjolras. 

Dkvblopino   Tanks. — No.    7,266.    Photographic   developing   tanks. 
John  George  Higgs  Brookes. 

Lanterns. — No.   7,004.     Construction  of  electric  lanteriu  used   in 
conjunction  with  bioscope  projection  machines.     Andrew  Burns. 

CiNEM.\TooRAPHs. — No.  6,896.     Cinematograph  rheostat.    Frederick 
John  Borland. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  th* 

Patent    Office,    t5,     Southampton    Buildings,     Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   bmckets   is   that   of   application   in  this  country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 
FouB-LENS  Anastiomat.— No.  23,604,  1910  (October  15,  1909).  Th« 
invention  consists  in  an  improvement  of  the  single  objective,  com- 
posed of  four  lenses  cemented  together,  which  was  designed  by 
Dr.  Rudolph  in  1894  as  the  first  anasligmatic  single  objective,  and 
has  been  supplied  since  1895  by  the  firm  of  Zeiss  under  the 
designation  Series  VII.  (Protar  lens  1 :  12.5).  In  this  objective, 
of  the  three  cemented<  surfaces  the  front  one  (facing  the  dia- 
phragm) is  convex  towards  the  front  and  collective,  the  middle 
one  is  concave  towards  the  front  and  collective,  and  the  rear  one 
is  concave  towards  the  front  and  dispersive.  The  front  lens  has 
a  concave  front  surface  and  the  rear  lens  is  dispersive,  with  a 
convex  hinder  surface.  Hence  the  front  lens  is  bi-concave,  the 
second  bi-convex,  the  third  concavo-convex  and  colleclive,  and 
the  dispersive  rear  lens  also  concavo-convex. 

A  more  perfect'  correction  of  the  single  objective   is  now  ren- 
dered possible  by  a  highly  refractive  glass  being  chosen  for  the 
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third  lens,  a  glaa?  th«  index  m„  of  which  amounts  to  at  least 
1.57,  while  in  th«  construction  hitherto  used  this  index  was  1.51. 
The  improvement  in  the  correction  may  be  directed  to  increasing 
the  intensity,  diminishing  the  spherical  zones,  or  more  com- 
pletely removing  the  astigmatism.  In  a  correspondingly  le«s 
degree  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  can  be  given  to  two  of 
these  objects  or  to  all  three.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
lessening  of  the  average  curvature  of  the  lens  surfaces,  whereby 
the  manufacture  of  the  objective  is  facilitated. 

A   constructional    example   of    the   new  single   lens    is    repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  and  fully  explained  in  the  tables  below. 


B 


This  lens  is  further  corrected  chromatically  and  with  regard  to 
tlie  sine  condition.     Its  relative  aperture  is  1 :  12.5. 

The  radii  and  thickness  of  the  lenses  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  as 
also  the  distance  of  the  lens  I.  from  the  front  diaphragm  B, 
are  enumerated  in  the  first  table.  They  apply  to  the  focal  length 
100.  The  second  table  characterises  the  kinds  of  glass  by  the 
refractive  index  «„  and  the  index  Ji^'  for  the  Hy-line  of  the 
hydrogen  spectrum. 

Radii,  distance  and  thicknesses 


»•«=  - 


12.0 

44.2 

9.3 

6.6 

13.4 


*  =  2.34 

rf|  =  0.48 

du  =  1.70 

dm  =   1.50 

rflr  =   066 


Kinds  of  glass 

I  :  1.4979  1.S074 

II  :  l.b227  1.6308 
HI  ;  1.5813  1.5952 
IV  :  1.6275  1.6487 

Carl  Zeiss,  a  body  corporate,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Germany,  residing  at  Carl- 
Zeiss-Strasse,  Jena,  Germany. 

STEaEOscopic  Pbojecthon.— No.  9,760,  1910  (May  8,  1909).  This 
invention,  which  relates  to  improvements  in  the  projection  of 
stereoscopic  views  of  living  pictures,  is  an  improvement  on  part 
of  the  arrangement  shown  in  Patent  No.  26,135  of  1909  ("B.J.," 
November  11,  1910,  p.  858),  and  practically  differs  only  in  the 
substitution  of  another  kind  of  prism  which  admits  of  giving  to 
the  luminous  rays  a  better  course,  and  consequently  of  simplify- 
ing the  apparatus  and  rendering  it  less  bulky. 

It  has  before  been  suggested  in  apparatus  for  superposing 
stereoscopic  views  to  employ  double-reflecting  rhomboidal  prism 
behind  the  lenses  to  effect  the  superposition. 

The  invention  is  illustrated  diagrammatically  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing. 

The  bundles  of  luminous  rays  d  and  g,  which  come  respectively 
from  the  right  and  left  ends  of  the  object,  are  transmitted  by 
the  lenses  of  the  objectives  A  Ai  to  the  prisms  B  Bi,  which 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  their  faces,  reflect  in  the  way 
shown  the  rays  upon  a  plate  or  film  C  placed  behind  them  equi- 
distant from  each  of  the  prisms.  The  distance  away  of  the  plate 
IS  adjustable,  so  that  the  common  point  of  intersection  D  of  the 
four  luminous  ray  bundles  rfl  rf2  coming  from  the  right  side  of 
the  object,  and  the  intersection  point  G  of  the  rays  coming  in 
like  manner  from  the  left  side  of  the  same  object,  determine  the 
exact  adjustment  of  the  sensitive  plate  or  film  C,  which  records 
the  two  superposed  images. 


In  the  case  of  living  pictures,  nothing  is  altered  in  the  usual 
mechanism  of  the  cinematograph,  but  the  objective  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  the  present  apparatus,  adjusting  the  distance  between 


the  prisms  and  the  film  so  that  the  luminous  rays  passing  through 
the  prisms  combine  and  are  superposed  upon  the  film,  as  already 
described.  Auguste  Jules  Toupillier,  4,  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris. 
Phoiographiko  Meter  Re.udings.— No.  12,318,  1910  (May  19, 
1910).  Tlie  invention  relates  to  photographic  cameras  for  photo- 
graphing meters  or  for  other  purposes.  The  object  of  the  in- 
vention is  to  provide  a  simple  device  by  means  of  which  the 
indices  of  gas,  water,  and  electric  meters  may  be  readily  photo- 
graphed, making  an  accurate  and  infallible  copy,  thus  preventing 
errors  arising  from  improper  or  erroneous  readings.  The  inven- 
tion could  also  be  used  for  various  other  purposes,  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  connection  with  watchmen's  time  clocks,  in  which 
case  it  could  be  used  to  photograph  the  watchman  as  he  makes 
the  record.  For  the  details  of  construction,  the  text  and  drawings 
in  the  specification  require  to  be  consulted.  Edward  Clement 
Pond,  146,  South  Jefferson  Street,  Petersburg,  Virginia,  U.S.A. 

The   foUowin"^   complete  specifications,   etc.,   are  open  to   public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:  — 
CiNEMATOGR.\PHS.- — No.    27,784  of   1910.     Arrangement   for   adjust- 
ing   in    correct    position    the    pictures    of    cinematograph    films. 
Compagnie  Gen^rale,   etc. 
Cinem.\iogr.\ph-Phonograph. — No.    6,390,      Automatic    clutch   for 
running  a  cinematograph  and   phonograph  synchronously.     Soc. 
des  Etablissements  Gaumont. 


At  the  Exhibition  of  the  United  Provinces  of  India,  now  being 
held  in  Allahabad,  Messrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons  have  been  awarded 
the  only  medal  for  photographic  apparatus. 
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Analecta* 


Bxtracti  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporariea. 

Night    Photography. 

The  lens  used  (writes  Mr.  W.  h.  V.  Wastell,  on  a  series  of  night 
photographs  in  "Photography  and  Focus"  for  April  4)  was  a 
twelve-inch  Wray  landscape  lens,  working  at  f/B.  As  it  is  intended 
for  use  on  a  whole-plate,  it  will  cover  a  half-plate  well  at  full 
aperture,  oven  when  the  rising  front  is  in  use.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  lens  are,  first,  that,  being  of  pretty  long  focus  for  the  plate, 
very  near  liglits  can  be  excluded ;  secondly,  there  are  the  minimum 
number  of  reflecting  surfaces,  with  consequently  less  risk  of  flare, 
rings,  and  other  phenomena ;  thirdly,  the  long  mount  acts  as  an 
ideal  hood.  Fortunately,  these  old  "  sirgle  "  lenses  may  be  picked 
up  at  very  low^  prices,  and  not  only  do  they  serve  admirably  for 
night  photography,  but  they  are  extremely  useful  for  many  classes 
of  daylight  work.  It  is  well  to  look  for  one  whose  focal  length 
is  about  double  the  long  side  of  the  plate  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

A  successful  night  negative  laid  down  on  white  paper  should  show 
abundance  of  delicate  detail,  with  scarcely  any  portions  that  are 
not  slightly  veiled  in  development  rather  than  absolutely  clear  glass. 
Such  negatives  will  give  a  pleasing  and  truthful  rendering  on  a 
suitable  paper,  and  are  weU  adapted  for  making  enlargements  or 
lantern-slides  by  artificial  light. 


Deu)  Books* 


Class  Books  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.     London  :  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Photographers,  who  ought  to  study  the  principles  of  their  craft 
but  largely,  we  fear,  never  dream  of  doing  so,  doubtless  seek  to 
justify  their  neglect  by  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  text-books 
which  deal  with  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  light,  upon  which  the 
processes  of  photography  and  the  construction  of  photographic 
instruments  respectively  depend.  But  in  taking  that  view  they  are 
ignoring  the  strides  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
writing  of  text-books  of  science.  In  its  design  to  cultivate  the 
powers  of  observation  and  reflection  of  a  student,  there  is  an 
immense  gulf  between  the  text-book  of  to-day  and  that  which  did 
duty  no  longer  ago  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  modern 
writer,  oppressed  though  ho  still  is  by  the  bane  of  an  examination 
system,  has,  nevertheless,  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task  of 
making  his  subject  attractive,  whilst  preserving  the  strictly  educa- 
tive character  of  his  text.  We  are  frequently  asked  to  name  books 
on  elementary  science,  and  particularly  "  photographic  chemistry," 
which  those  anxious  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
photography  may  read  with  advantage.  But  we  are  afraid  the 
student  will  never  learn  much  from  text-books  which  attempt  to 
teach  photography  and  the  principles  of  chemistry,  or  light,  in  the 
same  set  of  pages.  The  best  advice  which  can  be  given  is  to  choose 
a  modern  text-book  which  deals  with  the  elements  of  natural  science 
and  to  learn  by  study  how  these  principles  are  applied  in  photo- 
graphic processes.  Two  volumes  which  can  thus  be  recommended 
to  the  student  with  a  liking  for  home  experiment,  or  with  the 
opportunity  of  studying  physics  or  chemistry  at  a  secondary  school, 
reach  our  table  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
The  first,  "A  Class  Book  of  Physics,"  by  R.  A.  Gregory  and 
K.  E.  Hadley,  is  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  mechanics, 
heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity.  Obviously,  it  cannot  deal  fully 
with  the  many  branches  of  these  large  subjects,  but  its  clear 
explanations  and  ample  use  of  diagrams  provide  an  educative  intro- 
duction to  these  subjects.  It  is,  of  course,  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  class  book,  and  the  reader  who  has  not  the  opportunity  of  so 
using  it  and  of  making,  under  supervision,  the  practical  experi- 
ments, cannot,  of  course,  obtain  the  full  value  intended  from  it. 
Yet  the  private  student,  who  witliout  these  advantages  takes  the 


volume  through  a  careful  reading  and  endeavours  to  answer  the 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  ohapler,  will,  by  this  exercise  alone, 
have  learnt  more  than  from  the  study  of  a  more  comprehensive 
text-book. 

A  volume  upon  somewhat  the  same  lines,  "  A  Class  Book  of 
Chemistry,"  by  G.  C.  Donington,  introduces  the  student  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  in  the  simplest  way,  namely,  by  a  consideration 
of  the  natural  properties  of  a  few  simple  substances,  and  of  the 
changes  which  they  undergo.  We  contrast  a  volume  such  as  this 
with  the  books  offered  to  the  chemical  student  of  twenty  years 
ago,  with  their  affrighting  lists  of  elements  and  laws  in  Chapter  I. 
The  way  is  made  easy  for  the  student  of  science  nowadays,  and 
from  such  volumes  as  these  he  is  brought  to  learn,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  experimental  laws  upon  which  all  science  depends. 

Readable  Books  in  Natural  Knowledge.  London  :  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  Ltd. 
'  We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  the  stimulus  which  should 
be  applied  to  amateur  photographers  to  devote  themselves  more  to 
the  use  of  the  camera  in  the  sphere  for  which  it  is  most  qualified, 
namely,  the  recording  of  things  seen,  and,  as  we  have  many  times 
said,  we  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  any  movement  which 
encourages  such  application  of  the  camera.  But  the  unfortunate 
thing  is  that,  while  photographers  are  many,  those  of  them  with 
sufficient  knowledge  to  use  their  craft  in  these  ways  are  compara- 
tively few.  What  is  wanted  is  the  means  of  interesting  the 
amateur  photographer  in  the  things  which  archaeologists,  zoologists, 
botanists,  and  other  students  of  folk-lore,  natural  history,  etc., 
find  to  be  so  deserving  of  photographic  record.  We,  therefore, 
welcome  a  series  of  books  published  at  the  uniform  price  of  Is.  fid. 
each,  which  may  be  commended  to  photographers'  reading,  not  only 
for  the  information  they  give,  but  for  the  interest  which  they 
should  assuredly  awaken  in  things  (many  of  them  common  things 
enough)  to  be  met  with  at  home  or  abroad.  In  "  The  Past  at  our 
Doors,"  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  we  have  a  little  manual  which 
tells  in  a  most  interesting  way  the  story  of  our  food  and  dress 
and  our  homes,  the  portion  dealing  with  the  last-named  subject 
containing  much  in  particular  which  will  provide  fresh  interest 
for  the  photographic  worker.  The  second  volume,  "  Tillers  of  the 
Ground,"  by  Marion  I.  Newbigin,  is  not  a  volume  on  Agriculture, 
but  an  interesting  talk  on  the  history  of  some  food  ptfcnts  and  of 
the  results  of  recent  scientific  methods  in  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  plants  and  crops.  In  the  third  volume,  "  Threads  in 
the  Web  of  Life,"  by  Margaret  R.  Thompson  and  J.  Arthur 
Thompson,  M.A.,  we  have  fourteen  interesting  chapters  on  the 
place  of  animals  in  nature,  again  not  in  any  sense  a  systematic 
text-book  of  even  elementary  zoology,  but  a  little  volume  whicTi 
should  excite  in  the  reader  an  interest  in  the  great  processes  of 
nature  by  which  animals  have  secured  or  changed  their  charac- 
teristics. , 

The  fourth  volume,  "Wonders  of  Physical  Science,"  by  E.  E. 
Fournier,  B.Sc,  consists  of  a  series  of  miscellaneous  chapters  on 
scientific  work,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Galileo  and  his  discovery 
of  the  movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  to  the  flying  machines 
of  Zeppelin  and  the  Brothers  Wright. 

"  County  Court  Practice  Made  Easy,  or  Debt  Collection  Simplified." 
London :  Effingham  Wilson.  28.  6d.  net. 
Photographers,  like  other  tradesmen,  and,  wo  fear,  more  than 
other  tradesmen,  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of  obUining  money 
from  unwilling  payers,  and  often,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
amounts  in  question,  are  loath  to  employ  a  solicitor,  whose  charges 
they  may  after  all  have  to  pay  themselves.  A  concise  manual,  there- 
fore, of  County  Court  practice  such  as  this  should  have  a  place 
upon  their  shelves.  The  volume,  now  in  its  fourth  edition,  is 
written  in  a  familiar  conversational  style,  and  deals  with  every 
detail  of  legal  methods  which  may  be  followed  in  "pursuing" 
(we  like  the  ScottUh  term)  a  customer  in  the  County  Court.  The 
author  is  careful  to  point  out  the  alternatives  open  at  any 
given  stage,  and  his  advice  should  be  the  means  of  photographers 
obtaining  the  nionay  for  many  accounts  which  they  have  reluctantly 
written  oS  as  "bad  debts." 
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i)eu)  HppardtuSt  $c. 

Imperial  Exposure  Meter,  The  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co., 
i;imited,  Cricklewood,  ICW. 
Most  users  of  meters  have  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  accu- 
rate ideas  of  exposure  when  working  in  interiors  or  in  a  very  bad 
light,  and  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company  have  now  supplemented 
their  standard  meter  by  a  second  one,  specially  adapted  for  use  in 
bad  conditions  of  light.  The  only  differences  in  this  new  edition  of 
the  meter  are  the  use  of  a  much  lighter  matching  tint,  and  of  a 
modified  time  of  exposure  scale,  in  which  the  times  marked  appear 
,to  be  about  four  times  as  great  as  those  on  the  original  or  No.  1 
meter.  The  test  paper  used  is  the  same,  and  the  manipulation  of 
the  No.  2  instrument  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  other  ;  there- 
fore the  photographer  has  nothing  more  to  learn  except  when  to 
D»e  No.  1,  and  when  to  use  No.  2  meter.  In  regard  to  this  point 
the  makers  say  that  when  the  time  taken  to  match  the  tint  in  th^ 
No.  2  meter  is  less  than  20  to  25  seconds,  then  No.  1  meter  shoulff 
be  used.  The  Imperial  meter  is  well  known,  and  its  simplicity 
fully  appreciated,  so  the  new  introduction  should  be  well  received. 
It  can  either  be  bought  separately  at  Is.,  the  same  price  as  the  older 
one,  or  the  two  can  be  obtained  bound  together  in  leather,  a  highly 
convenient  form,  for  2s.  6d. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Wkatte.n-  Pl.\tes,  Filters,  Etc. — Two  new  catalogues  reach  us 
from  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.,  Croydon,  one  a  brief 
"Price  List"  of  the  plates,  light-filters,  safe-lights,  and  sundries 
manufactured  by  this  progressive  firm  ;  the  other  a  "  Descriptive 
List,"  running  to  forty  pages,  and  dealing  with  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Wratten  manufactures.  These  notes  contain  much 
of  interest  to  workers  who  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  com- 
mercial materials  at  their  disposal,  and  while  the  "  Price  List  " 
may  be  conveniently  kept  at  hand  for  purposes  of  ordering,  the 
"Descriptive  List"  is  one  which  both  photographers  and  photo- 
graphic dealers  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  study.  Both  lists 
may  be  obtained   on  application   to  Messrs.   Wratten 


roeetinfls  jii_  societies* 

MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

_  J.     .       „  rRlDAT,  April  7. 

sTtef  ^''°'°8"I''''''  Society.    "  Tramps   Abroad  with  a.  Kodak."      W.    F. 
_  ..    .   _  Sdndat,  April  9. 

'""*J^w!T*DiX'"s!^1?'L;"«!''"'  ^'^"O-OP"  -^  Stereoscopic  Projection." 
~      ,      .  „  MoHDAT.  April  10. 

SSj  ™?    .°"*"f'"^-    "  Yorksl'ire  Abbeys,  Cathedrals,  &c."    A.  E   Wrieht 

cTlTn.'  "*    ^•>°'^«™P'^<'   ^i^^y-     "Art   ia   Photo^phy." 

„       ,  ,,.    .  ^  TuKSDAT,  April  U. 

a  We'ibTn?PU.e1'"'''''^-      "  ^'"'^'"^  '"  "'^"'"P-o^xt-"     C.  E.  K.  Meea  and 
SheffiddPhoto^phic  Society.    "  Oberammergau  and  the  Country  of  the  Passion 
Leeds  Photoifraphic  Society. '  Members'  Annual  MeetinK 
F.»cr.h^m  ^Institute  Photograpliic  Society.     "Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak." 

„       ,       „  Weuhesbat,  April    12. 

Sm?laS"°™  •     "^  ^'''''"''  Wo-d^riand  and  the  Devil's  City."    J.  A. 

^fti^ST' ?'''""2^™P''''=  ^"^'y-  "  A  Loon  in  London."    W  L  F  WaatBll 
South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.     ••  Ely  Cathedral."    H.  W  FmSam 
Q.E.E.     Mechanics'    Institution,   Stratford,    Photographic    Section       "iS;!    i 
Photography.'     Q.  N  Collyns  ""grapuio   isection.        Pinhole 

rSSi^J^r"'^''?!^^^^"^-     "Art  and  the  Camera."    P.  Bale-Eider 

TO^^£!.°'^™  ^'"'"o    "  I-toDSiflcation  and  Eeduction."    C  W  Coe 

mord  Photographic  Society.     "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak/''   W   F.  Slater 

»,  ..  ,  J,  ,  Thdbsdat,  April  13. 

""I".  Sey'mSun""""'"'  ^""^^  ^'"''-     "  ^'"^^'^  Pl-otography  by  Artificial  Light." 

wS«l?,J!''r*°*™''^P?°^*'y'    "  The  Bnined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire  "    T  Rnrf„„ 
Worthing  Camera  Club.    Annual  General  Meeting  orisuire.       r.  Burton. 

bS^Tws^TS'  Photographic  Association.     Excursions.  13.18.  Brittany  ;  13-18. 
Hknds-orth  Photographic  Society.  ' 'Exposure  and  Exposure  Meters."  Discussion. 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
Mkitino  held  Tuesday.  March  28,  Mr.  Chapman  Jon^  in  the  chair 
A  paper  on  "  Surface  Brightness :  Its  Measurement  a^d  iU  Ip^i! 


cation  to  Photography,"  by  J.  S.  Dow  and  V.  H.  ilackinney,  was 
read  by  the  former.  The  authors  dealt  with  the  apparatus  designed 
by  them  and  termed  the  "  Lu-meter  "  for  the  measurement  of  bright- 
ness of  illumination ;  and  they  suggested  the  use  of  an  instrument 
of  this  type  as  an  exposure  meter.  The  instrument  is  used  to 
measure  the  brightness  of  the  darkest  parts  of  the  subject,  its  em- 
ployment being  based  on  the  same  general  principle  as  that  of  the 
extinction  exposure  meters  of  which  there  are  several  patterns  on 
the  market.  Naturally,  such  a  method  does  not  allow  for  the 
chemical  activity  or  inactivity  of  the  liglit  at  different  times  of  the 
day,  but  the  authors'  measurements  had  led  them  to  believe  that  it 
nevertheless  supplied  a  useful  basis  for  the  exposure  of  plates. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  April  4,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Oakden  in  the  chair. 
A  paper  by  Mr.  S.  Gardner  on  "A  Visit  to  some  Irish  Antiquities" 
was  read  by  the  author,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  old  Irish 
round  towers,  and  illustrating  his  remarks  with  a  large  number  of 
excellent  lantern-slides,  also  dealing  at  considerable  length  with 
the  ancient  and  modern  theories  as  to  the  construction  and  use 
of  these  towers.  After  a.  brief  discussion,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Commerciail  $  Ccgal  intelliaenceJ 


Lkgal  Notices. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  Reginald  Edwin  Michael  Bleasdale,  photographer,  etc.,  residing 
and  carrying  on  business  at  Victoria  Buildings,  Church  Street, 
Nuneaton,  lately  residing  and  carrying  on  business  at  11,  King 
Edward  Road,   Nuneaton. 

A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Fred  Molyncux, 
photographer,  out  of  employment,  residing  at  the  George  Hotel, 
Liverpool  Road,  Cadishead,  Lanes.  The  first  meeting  is  to  be  held 
on  April  8,  at  Manchester,  and  the  public  examination  on  April  11,  at 
Salford. 

The  part.-^ekship  between  Arthur  George  Barrett,  Stanley  E. 
King  Richardson,  and  George  Woods-Taylor,  press  pliotographers, 
trading  as  News  Illustrations  Company,  4,  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  having  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  as  from 
March  28,  the  business  will  be  carried  on  under  the  same  name 
and  at  the  same  address,  to  whom  all  debts  due  to,  and  owing 
by,  will  be  received  and  paid  by  Stanley  E.  King  Richardson  and 
George  Woods-Taylor. 

The  Graphotone  Company.— At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court, 
on  March  23,  the  public  examination  was  held,  before  Mr.  Regis- 
trar Hope,  of  Charles  Geard,  who  formerly  carried  on  business 
as  a  photographic  printer  at  Enfield,  under  the  style  of  the  Grapho- 
tone Company.  The  debtor's  statement  of  affairs  showed  liabilities 
£8,766  14s.  lOd.,  of  which  £3,794  Is.  3d.  were  returned  as  expected 
to  rank  against  the  estate  for  dividend,  and  assets  estimated  to 
realise  a  net  sum  of  £305  5s.  lid.  Mr.  G.  W.  Chapman,  Official 
Receiver,  attended,  and  in  reply  to  him  the  debtor,  who  resided 
at  East  View,  Chase  Court  Gardens,  Enfield,  stated  that  he  began 
the  above-mentioned  business  in  1896,  and  carried  it  on  for  a  number 
iof  years.  It  then  came  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  a  fire.  He 
had  a  stock  of  125,000  negatives,  which  were  destroyed,  with  the 
result  that  the  basis  of  the  concern  was  destroyed.  He  was  insured, 
it  was  true,  biit  for  all  that  he  sustained  a  loss  ot  £5,000  by 
the  fire.  He  made  his  prints  from  the  negatives,  and  as  they  had 
absolutely  been  destroyed  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  tlie 
business.  The  debtor  added  that  for  very  many  years  before 
December  last,  when  he  voluntarily  resigned,  through  becoming 
involved  in  other  businesses,  he  acted  as  agent  and  manager  in 
England  for  a  French  firm  of  printing  ink  manufacturers.  He 
attributed  his  failure  to  loss  through  the  fire  at  the  Graphotone 
Company's  premises,  and  to  furtlier  losses  sustained  through 
financing  two  persons  who  had  been  carrying  on  business  as  a 
printer  and  paper  agent  respectively.  The  examination  was  ordered 
to  be  concluded. 

Press  Photographer's  StrccEssFUL  Action. — In  the  King's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Courts  of  Justice,  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
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on  March  50,  a  special  jury  was  empanelled  to  try  the  ca»o  of 
Montague  Dixon  and  Co..  photo-illustrators,  of  15,  Newgate  Street, 
E.C.,  versus  the  Pictorial  Newspaper  Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  O.  F. 
(Jill,  K.C.  nnd  Mr.  C.  A.  Bennet  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.  K.C.  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Muiphy,  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Gill,  in  intimating  that  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at 
between  the  parties,  said  that  his  clients  were  well  known  as  a  firm 
that  supplied  photographs  to  illustrated  papers,  and  the  case  turiie<l 
on  a  photograph  supplied  by  them  to  the  "  Daily  Mirror,"  which 
purported  to  bo  an  illustration  of  the  arrival  of  De  Lesseps  at 
Dover  on  a  cross-Channel  flight.  On  this  occasion  Mr  Dixon  sent 
a  photographer  down  to  Dover  to  take  a  series  of  pictures, 
and,  although  the  operator  was  able  to  secure  several  pictures  of 
the  crowd  awaiting  the  arrival,  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  aero- 
plane within  the  focus  of  the  camera,  although  the  airship  was 
distinctly  seen.  In  order  to  indicate  what  the  crowd  Were  assembled 
to  watch  the  plaintiff  superimposed  on  the  photograph  sent  to  the 
"Daily  .Mirror"  and  other  papers  a  Bleriot  aeroplane.  On 
learning  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  defendants  inserted  a  para- 
graph in  the  "Daily  Mirror"  intimating  that  the  photograph 
was  "faked,"  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  specially  j)Osed  a  crowd 
of  people  for  the  occasion.  It  was  added  that,  unfortunately  for 
the  plaintiffs,  a  "  Daily  Mirror  "  photographer  was  witness  of 
this  procedure.  His  clients  asserted  that  this  statement  was  with- 
out foundation,  and  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  produce  as 
witnesses  people  who  were  in  the  actual  ciowd  awaiting  the  arrival. 

His  Lordship  ;  I  see  there  is  a  soldier  waving  a  flag  and  a  lady 
waving  an  umbrella. 

Mr.  Gill  said  that  this  was  so.  and  these'  people  could  be  called 
as  witnesses.  Continuino;.  Counsel  said  his  client  had  had  business 
dealings  with  the  defendants  for  many  years  before  this  action 
which  was  brought,  because  such  a  statement  as  that  they  had 
posed  a  crowd  was  likely  to  do  them  harm  in  business.  His  clients 
had  no  desire  whatever  to  carry  the  matter  further. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  for  the  defendants,  said  there  were  two  state- 
ments to  he  considered,  and  he  desired  to  make  it  clear  that,  as 
to  the  allegation  that  the  plaintiffs  had  posed  a  crowd,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Daily  Mirror  "  had  been  misled  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  seen  a  small  company  posed  for  a  photograph,  other  than 
plaintiffs',  which  also  contained  a  soldier.  As  regards  the  insertion 
of  the  aeroplane  in  the  picture;  it  wa«  admitted  by  the  plaintiffs 
that  the  machine  was  not  within  the  focus  of  the  camera,  and  in 
this  respect  his  clients  were  justified  in  the  remarks  they  made. 

His  Lordship :  The  result  of  it  is  that  the  defendant*  pay  the 
plaintiffs'  costs,  and  that  is  all  that  happens. 

Judgment  was  then  entered  for  the  plaintiff  without  a  verdict. 

Stockton  Photoghaphbb's  Akf-urs. — At  the  Stockton  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  Fritz  Yonngblutt,  a  photographer,  apxjeared  for  his 
pnblic  examination,  and  said  he  was  in  debt  £926  Os.  2d.,  and 
deficient  £711  2s,  8d.  His  failure  was  due  to  paying  too  much  for 
the  business  and  too  heavy  expenses.  The  Official  Receiver  said 
there  were  767  working-class  creditors,  from  whom  he  had  taken 
orders  and  obtained  money  by  instalments  on  condition  that  at 
the  end  of  the  payments  they  would  receive  photographs.  The 
bulk  of  these  had,  however,  got  nothing.  Debtor  admitted  this, 
and  several  of  the  creditors  were  present.  One  lady  said  she  had 
paid  31s.  6d.     The  examination  was  adjourned. 

A  Fh.wd  on-  thk"  U.S.A.  Sttoios.— At  the  Westminster  Police 
Court  recently,  Edward  Gray.  aUas  Thomas,  of  Copeland  Road, 
Leyton.  a  well-dressed  young  man,  was,  before  Mr.  Francis,  charged 
on  remand  with  larc«ny  as  a  bailee  and  with  obtaining  money  by 
false  pretences  froiq  young  serviints  in  different  parts  of  London. 
The  prisoner,  falsely  rejiresenting  himself  as  a  person  in  the 
employment  of  the  "U.S..\.  Studios,"  and  producing  a  list  of  their 
branches,  called  on  servants  and  solicited  the  loan  of  old  photo- 
graphs "  for  enlargement  without  cost."  the  frame  only  to  be 
paid  for.  In  several  cases  it  was  proved  that  he  absconded  with 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  entrusted  to  him  for  change,  and 
in  other  instances  the  prosecutors  paid  money  in  advance  on  bogus 
receipts  and  orders  for  photographic  work  at  the  local  establishments 
of  the  l'.S..\.  Company. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Woolfe,  of  the  company's  studios,  said  they  had  had 
complaints  from  practically  all  their  ten  metropolitan  branches,  and 
the  frauds,  which  had  been  going  on  for  eighteen  months,  had 
been  most  prejudicial.     They  employed  no  canvassers  whatever. 

The  prisoner,  pleading  guilty  to  a  number  of  cases,  said  he  had 
been  in  a  liirge  way  of  business  himself,  and  it  was  the  ease  with 
which  other  canvassers  had  got  money  from  servants  that  induced 
him  to  misrepresent  himself  as  the  agent  of  a  well-known  concern. 

Mr.  Francis  told  the  prisoner  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  systematic 
and  wholesale  swindler,  and  senteViced  him  to  nine  months'  hard 
labour. 

A  CAXVA.SSEK  Skntenced. — At  the  Ludlow  County  Police  Court. 
Arthur  Preece,  described  as  a  travelling  photographer,  was  brought 
up  on  remand  charged  with  obtaining  by  false  pretences  on  July  10, 
1905,  and  the  three  following  days  food  and  lodgings  and  several 
articles  to  the  value  of  10s.,  from  Mary  Jukes,  formerly  of  10,  Rail- 
way Terrace,  Craven  Arms,  and  now  of  Upper  Pulley,  Shrewsbury. 

Complainant  stated  that  she  now  resided  at  Upper  Pulley,  near 
Shrewsbury.  In  July,  1905,  she  was  living  at  No.  10,  Railway 
Terrace,  Craven  Arms.  On  July  10  of  that  year  the  pr-soner  came 
to  the  house  with  hec  husband.  He  said  he  should  require  lodgings 
for  four  days,  and  would  pay  her  Is.  per  night  for  them.  He  told 
her  he  was  working  for  Mr.  Cadwallader,  a  photographer  of  Wolver- 
hampton, and  the  firm  would  not  allow  him  more  than  Is.  per 
night  for  his  lodgings.  He  said  he  was  canvassing  for  orders  for 
Mr.  Cadwallader.  who  would  bo  coming  round  on  the  following  Satur- 
day and  take  photographs  of  the  people  from  whom  he  (prisoner) 
had  taken  orders.  Believing  his  story  to  be  true,  witness  supplied 
prisoner  with  food  and  lodgings  to  the  value  of  10s.  He  stayed 
with  her  until  midday  on  July  13.  He  then  asked  her  if  she  could 
lend  him  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  socks,  and  a  towel,  as  he  was  going  to 
have  a  bath.  She  lent  him  these  articles,  but  she  had  never  had 
them  back,  and  sh?  had  not  seen  the  prisoner  since  until  lately.  When 
prisoner  left  her  house  he  left  a  small  parcel  behind,  and  when. 
some  two  or  three  days  later,  she  opened  it  she  found  it  contained 
nothing  but  paper.  On  the  following  morning  she  received  a  post- 
card (produced)  from  him  saying  he  would  be  returning  to  her  the 
next  day,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  The  postcard  bore  the  Ludlow  post- 
mark, and  was  written  in  pencil.  Witness  had  received  nothing  in 
the  way  of  payment  for  the  debt  incurred  at  her  house,  neither 
had  prisoner  returned  the  shirt,  socks,  and  towel.  On  July  14, 
1905,  she  gave  information  to  the  police,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  the  prisoner's  arrest. 

Cross-examined  by  prisoner,  witness  said  she  did  not  know  that 
he  was  arrested  in  Worcester  on  the  day  after  he  sent  the  postcard 
to  her. 

Joseph  Cadwallaxier  stated  that  he  formerly  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  photographer  at  Wolverhampton,  and  towards  the  end  of 
June,  1905,  prisoner  was  employed  by  him  as  a  canvasser  in  the 
Brewood  district.  Prisoner  was  given  definite  instructions  what 
to  do,  and  he  had  no  authority  to  canvass  or  incur  any  expenditure 
on  witness's  behalf  in  the  district  of  Craven  Arms  or  in  Shropshire 
at  all.  Shortly  after  he  was  sent  to  Brewood  prisoner  disappeared. 
Witness  was  able  to  trace  him  to  Penkridge,  but  no  further. 

Cross-examined  by  prisoner,  witness  said  he  did  not  suppose  he 
told  him  not  to  canvass  in  other  districts  besides  Brewood,  and  he 
j  certainly  did  not  tell  him' to  go  to  Craven  Arms.     He  received  no 
orders  from  Craven  Arms  or  Ludlow.     Witness  added  that  orders 
from  those  districts  would  have  been  no  use  to  him,  as  they  were 
I  too  far  distant  from  Wolverhampton  for  him  to  attend  to  them. 
I      Prisoner  elected  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Bench,  and  said  he  would 
;  rather  plead  guilty  than  have  the  case  further  remanded.     He,  how- 
ever, had  no  intention  of  robbing  Mrs.   Jukes,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  arrested  he  should  have  returned  to  her  as  ho  stated  on  the 
postcard.       He  handed  in  a  long  written  statement  in   which   he 
'  stated  that  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  prevented 
j  him  from  returning  to  his  lodgings  at  Craven  Arms.     He  had  under- 
gone a  long  term  of  imprisonment  on  another  charge,  and  since  his 
release  he  had  led  a  straight  life  and  tried  to  redeem  his  character. 

The   Bench   retired   to  consider  the  case,   and,   on   their   return, 
the   Chairman    said   prisoner   had    been   convicted   seven   times   for 
offences   of   a  similar   nature,   and   for   this   offence    he    would    be 
'  comiUittM  for  two  months  Vrith  hard  labenr. 
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NEW  COMPANIES. 
Eluott  .INT)  Fry,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  with  a 
oapital  of  £1,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects :  To  carry  on  the  business 
of  photographers,  etc.,  also  to  acquire  the  business  carried  on  at 
55  -cd  56,  Baker  Street,  W.,  as  Elliott  and  Fry.  Signatories  are 
to  appoint  the  first  directors.  Qualification,  £10.  Remunera- 
tion, £150  per  annum,  divisible.  Registered  ofiice,  55,  Baker  Street, 
W.     Private  company. 

Pathe  Freres  Cinema,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  with 
a  capital  of  £400  in  £1  shares.  Objects :  To  take  over  the  business 
and  undertaking  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  La  Com- 
pagnie  Gen^rale  de  Phonographes,  Cinematographes  et  Appareila 
Sociite  Anonyme,  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  cinematographs  and  moving  pictures  as  "  Pathe  Freres,  London." 
Registered  by  Bristows,  Cooke,  and  Carpmael,  1,  Copthall  Build- 
ings, E.O.     Private  company. 

Hare  and  Company,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  with  a 
capital  in  £4,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects :  To  carry  on  the  business 
of  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in,  photographic  or  other  sensitised 
plates,  films,  or  papers,  photographic  or  other  chemicals,  and 
cameras,  lenses,  and  accessories  of  all  kinds,  etc.  ;  also  to  adopt 
an  agreement  with  L.  E.  Clift  for  the  acquisition  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  him  as  Hare  and  Company.  First  directors,  L.  E. 
Clift  (chairman  and  permanent  managing  director),  S.  Wenham, 
R.  Andrews,  W.  J.  Barnard,  and  A.  D.  Smith.  Qualification,  £20. 
Registered  office,  1,  Holborn  Place,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  Private 
company. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 


The  London  County  Council  has  accepted  the  tender  of 
Honghtons  Ltd.  for  photographic  materials  for  all  asylums.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  contract  is  £65  lis.  3d. 

Photography  of  the  Coronation  Ceremony.— Sir  Benjamin 
Stone  has  received  a  communication  from  the  Earl  Marshal,  the 
Dnke  of  Norfolk,  informing  him  that  the  King  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  him  official  photographer  for  the  Coronation  ceremony 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Photography  at  the  Record  Office.— Mr.  Scargill  Bird,  secre- 
tary of  the  Public  Record  Office,  giving  evidence  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Public  Records,  said  there  was 
a  considerable  demand  for  permission  to  photograph  the  records  of 
the  office,  especially  on  the  part  of  Americans  and  Frenchmen. 
There  was  no  charge  for  this  permission,  and  if  anyone  chose  to 
bring  his  own  photographer  he  could  do  so. 

Hypo-alum  Toning. — In  reference  to  the  commercial  use  of 
hypo-alum  toning  for  postcard  and  other  work,  Mr.  W.  Trattles, 
13,  Victoria  Mount,  Leeds,  informs  us  that  he  gives  personal 
demonstrations  at  photographers'  own  works  or  studios  of  the 
method  which  he  has  in  continuous  successful  use  for  the  production 
of  a  toned  card  in  imitation  of  P.O. P.  The  specimens  of  this  latter 
which  he  encloses  are  excellent. 

The  Illingworth  Monthly  Competitions. — The  prize-winners 
for  February  are  as  follows  :— Open  class,  £1  Is.  :  F.  W.  Beken, 
Durbar,^  Mill  Hill,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  "  A  Breezy  Day  on  the 
Solent."  Print  on  "  Zigas "  paper.  Novice  class,  £1  Is.:  D. 
Henderson,  4,  Maitland  Street,  Tayport,  Fife,  "  Reflection."  Print 
on  "  Slogas  "  paper.  Junior  class,  £1  Is.  :  A.  Lord,  41,  Avon  Road, 
Hale,  Cheshire.     Landscape.     Print  on  "Slogas"  paper. 

Photographers'  Water  Supply.— The  revolt  of  2,000  amateur 
photographers  of  I.;eeds  against  the  proposed  camera  tax  has  been 
roccessful.  The  Leeds  Corporation,  which  expressed  its  determina- 
tion to  charge  every  owner  of  a  camera  10s.  per  annum,  has 
decided  not  to  carry  out  the  proposal,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  4ould 
penalise  the  followers  of  an  interesting  hobby,  was  strongly 
denounced  by  all  classes  of  ratepayers. 

Royal  INSTITUTION.-A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
of   the  Royal   Institution   was   held  yesterday  afternoon   (the  3rd 


instant),  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  J.  Devonshire,  Mr.  G.  H.  Griffin,  Mr.  W.  E.  Lawson 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Guy  Pym,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Reed  were  elected 
members.  The  chairman  reported  the  decease  of  Professor  J.  H. 
Van  't  Hoff,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
a  resolution  of  condolenZe  with  the  family  was  passed. 

"  The  Imperial  Handbook,  1911." — This  issue  of  the  yearly 
budget  of  reading  and  illustrations,  distributed  free  by  the  Imperial 
Dry  Plate  Company,  Ltd.,  Cricklewood,  London,  N.W.,  contains 
much  useful  advice  on  the  choice  of  a  plate,  exposure,  street  photo- 
graphy, diaphragm  apertures,  nature  photography,  developing,  etc. 
Amateurs  of  limited  knowledge  will  derive  much  assistance  from  its 
pagps.  They  may  apply  to  their  dealers  for  a  copy,  or  may  obtain 
one  by  directly  writing  to  the  Imperial  Company. 

The  Brihsher  Reflex. — An  omission  from  Messrs.  Staley  and 
Co.'s  advertisement  on  page  20  of  last  week's  (Colonial)  issue  of 
the  "B.J."  made  it  appear  as  though  this  modern  reflex  camera 
was  issued  only  in  the  two  sizes  3^  x  2^  and  7x5.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  Britisher  is  supplied  in  3^  x  2^  (or  9  x  6  cm.),  in 
quarter-plate  (or  9  x  12  cm.),  in  postcard,  5x4,  half-plate,  and 
7x5  sizes.  A  list  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  is  sent  free 
on  application  to  19,  Thavies  Inn  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Griffin's  New  ilAXAOER. — Mr.  A.  W.  Green,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  second  in  command  of  the  photographic  depart- 
ment of  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  has  now  succeeded 


Mr.  a.  w.  Grekn. 

to  the  post  of  manager  through  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Frank  Ibbct- 
son.  Mr.  Green  has  long  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  photo- 
graphic trade,  and  his  present  appointment  will  doubtless  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  his  many  friends  therein. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins.— Probably  many  of  thfe  innumerable  users 
of  exposure-meters  and  other  most  useful  appliances  supplied  by 
the  Watkins  Meter  Co.  are  unaware  that  the  head  of  the  firm, 
Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  has  undertaken  his  photographic  work  in  the 
none  too  ample  leisure  obtained  from  his  duties  as  partner  in  the 
large  flour-milling  business  of  Watkins  Bros.,  Hereford.  We  are 
now  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Watkins  is  to  be  relieved  of  a  con- 
siderable share  of  his  responsibilities  in  this  branch  of  his  interests, 
and  will  have  greater  opportunities  for  photographic  experimental 
work. 
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Correspondence* 


*••  CoTTCtpondents  should  never  write  on  both  liden  uj  the  paper 
So  notice  it  taken  of  communicationt  itnlett  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•.■•  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 

BOYAL    PHOTOGRAPHS    AT    THE    FORTHCOMING    R.P.S. 
EXHIBITION. 
To    the   Editors. 
Gentlemen, — 1  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic  Society  has  been  honoured   by  the  loan  of  a  number  of 
photographs  belonging  to  their  patroness,  Queen  Alexandra,  talo^n 
■by   her  Majesty  and   others  :   they   are  illustrative  of  the   life  of 
King  Edward.     It  is   hoped  to   gather  together  an  interesing  col- 
lection  of  photographs   connected   with    the   life  of   the   lamented 
King  for  exhibition  at  the  forthcoming  show  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  at  Prince's  Skating  Club  in  May. — Y'ours  faithfully, 

James  A.  Si.vci.air, 
Chairman,  Exhibition  Organising  Committee. 
35,  Russell  Square,  London,  March  29,  1911. 


THE  STORAGE  OF  NEGATIVES.  • 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  find  a  stupid  error  in  my  article  on  negative 
storage.  It  is  not  really  my  own,  though,  of  course,  I  am  re- 
sponsible. I  took  my  figures  from  my  architect's  memorandum 
^given  many  years  ago)  without  checking  them,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  he  has  reckoned  each  negative  as  a  box  of  one  dozen  plates 
in  calculating  the  total  weight.  Though  this  very  materially  re- 
<luces  the  total  given,  it,  of  course,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
argument  as  to  the  need  of  precautions.— Yours  faithfully, 

G.  Watmough  Web.ster. 
Studio,  Grange  Road,  AVest  Kirby,  April  4,  1911. 


IRIS-DIAPHRAGM  SHUTTERS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  your  very  interesting  note  in  the 
""  B.J."  for  March  24  as  to  my  paper  at  the  R.P.S.,  allow  me  to 
■point  out  that  I  showed  that  the  use  of  only  two  leaves  requires, 
■theoretically,  exactly  the  same  size  of  case  as  is  required  for  three 
leaves,   such    as    are    used    in    some    of    the    well-known    shutters. 


Fig.   1. 

f  Theoretically  the  diameter  of  the  opening  may  then  be  made  half 
the  diameter  of  the  shell  or  case.  As  a  fact,  in  the  best  belween- 
Jens  shutters  with  three  leaves,  the  outside  shell  is  generally  made 
about  two  and  a  half  times  the  opening  diameter.  The  outside 
•diameter  of  the  shell  of  the  iris-diaphragm  shutters  on  the  saarket  is 
also  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  opening  diameter,  so  that  it 


cannot  be  said  that  the  two-leaved  shutter,  in  comparison  with  any 
shutters  now  made,  requires  a  bulky  case.  Certainly  by  increasing 
the  number  of  leaves  I  proved  that  the  outside  shell  coold  be 
diminished  in  size,  but  such  has  not  so  far  been  done  in  practice. 
In  showing  that  the  highest  efficiency  was  obtained  with  only  two 
leaves  I  certainly  was  assuming  the  diameter  of  the  shutter  aperture 
to  be  constant,  and  did  not  consider  the  interesting  point  of  view 
which  you  suggest. 

I^t   us   now   consider   the   shell    diameter   constant,   and   take   a 


given  diameter  of  lens  for  the  two  cases :  of  a  shutter  with  two 
speciaDy  shaped  leaves  opening  in  a  broad  band  from  centre  to 
edge,  and  a  shutter  with  ten  leaves  opening  like  an  iris  diaphragm 
in  an  expanding  circle.  The  two  cases  are  shown  in  figures  1  and  2. 
In  figure  1  I  have  taken  the  opening  of  the  shutter  equal  to  the 
lens  opening.  The  positions  of  one  leaf  when  the  shutter  is  open 
and  closed  are  then  ABCDEA  and  AB'  C  D'  B'  A.  P  and  P' 
are  the  two  positions  of  the  pin  moving  in  a  rotating  plate  which 


opens  and  closes  the  shutter.  In  figure  2  we  have  the  same  shell 
diameter,  but  in  consequence  of  ten  leaves  the  full  opening  of  the 
shutter  is  considerably  larger.  ABGDBA  and  AB'  C  D'  B'  A  are- 
the  two  positions  of  the  leaf,  when  the  shutter  is  open  and  dosed, 
and  the  dotted  circle  shows  the  same  opening  as  in  figure  1,  which 
is  the  size  of  the  lens.  PP„  and  P'  are  successive  position  of  the 
pin  taken  at  the  same  distance  from  A  as  in  figure  1.  It  is  then 
clear  from  the  figure  that  the  angle  PCP'  in  figure  1  is  equal  to 
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the  angle  PCP„  in  figure  2,  so  that  for  equal  spring-tensions  and 
equal  openings  in  the  two  cases  it  takes  as  long  for  the  ten  leaved 
shutter  to  open  and  close  as  for  the  two-leaved,  and  in  the  two- 
leaved  case  the  efiSciency  is  much  higher,  as  shown  in  figures  3  and  4. 
Th«  only  advantage  which  might  perhaps  he  claimed  for  the  ten- 
leaved  shutter  is  that,  as  the  shutter  is  closing  after  the  exposure 
is  made,  it  would  have  a  running  start  as  it  passed  through  the 
position  Co,  whilst  the  two-leaved  should  have  a  standing  start. 
If,  however,  sufficiently  powerful  springs  are   employed,   I  should 


not  think  that  there  would  be  any  real  difference,  and  this  would 
certainly  be  less  than  the  difference  of  efficiency  due  to  the  shape 
of  opening  in  the  two  cases.  Comparing  figures  3  and  4,  you  will 
notice  that  the  aperture  uncovered  in  the  two-leaved  shutter  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  ten-leaved.  Of  course,  this  disproportion 
is  greatest  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  movement,  and  is  least 
when  the  shutter  is  almost  fully  open. — Yours  faithfully, 

Cyril  F.  Lan  Davis. 
J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  Denzil  Road,  Neasden,  N.W., 
March  24,  1911. 


Answers  to  Correspondents^ 

*••  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Thb  British 
JoiTRNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*•"  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
units.'  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*••  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Photograph  Registered: 

W.  J.  Clapham.  1,  Trafalifar  Square,  Barking,  Essex,  Ph  tograph  nf  entry  in 
Rt  is"r  in  Parish  Church  0/  Barking,  of  Marriage  of  Capt.  Cook ,  the  Ex- 
pl'iTPr. 

Frena. — If  the  camera  is  the  only  one  carried  and  is  in  u»e,  it  is  not 

liable  to  duty. 
C.   W. — Notice  should  have  been  given  to  you  on  a  Saturday    to 
expire  the  following   Saturday.     You  can  claim  for  your  wages 
until  April  8. 
K.  L.  M. — We  cannot  tell  you,  except  to  say  that  in  the  Austra- 
lasian colonies   cheap     competition    is    as    acute   as   here.       In 
the    larger    cities    of    South    America,    West    Indies,   etc.,    there 
should  be  more  opportunity. 
X.  Y.   Z. — "  The  Studio  and  its  Construction,"  by  Thomas  Bolas 
2s.  ;   "  Studio  Construction,"  No.  50,  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature  "' 
price  6d.     Both  from  Routledge  and  Co.,  68,  Carter  Lane,   E.G. 
When   using   a  lens  of  10  or  12  inches  focus  stndio  should   be 
20  to  25  feet. 


SuBERiT  Corks.— We  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  us 
the  address  of  the  makers  of  the  Suberit  cork  mentioned  in  the 
"B.J."  of  March  17  last,  page  190.— Halstead  and  Co. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Gould,  125,  High  Holborn,  W.C,  is  the  agent 
for  the  "  Suberit "  Company. 

Colour  Collotype. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through  the 
"B.J."  if  there  is  a  book  on  colour  collotype,  price  of  same, 
and  where  can  be  obtained? — Tricolor. 

There  is  no  manual,  and  not  likely  to  he  one,  considering  the 
small  use  of  the  process,  in  this  country. 

Pinacy.anol. — As  I  am  unable  to  obtain  the  dye  pinacyanol  from 
any  firm  in  Glasgow,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  informing 
me  through  the  "  B.J."  where  I  can  get  it  (also  price,  if  possible). 
— W.  R.   P. 

From  Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.C.  Price 
10s.  per'  half  gram  (7i  grains). 

Book  on  Cinematograph  Work.— Should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
wni  advise  me  through  this  week's  issue  of  the  "B.J."  -what 
are  the  best  books  to  read  on  cinematograph  work,  and  the  same 
in  two  colours,  and  where  I  can  buy  same. — Operator. 

The  most  recent  manual  is  that  published  by  the  "Bioscope," 
Ganes,   Ltd.,  86,   Shaftesbury  Avenue,   W. 

Premier  Optical  Company. — Will  you  kindly  give  me,  in  this 
week's  issue  of  the  "  B.J.,"  the  address  of  the  Premier  Optical 
Company,  London,  full  address?  Having  sent  a  parcel  to  them 
insufficiently  addressed,  same  was  returned  to  me  "  Not  known." 

— J.   H.    MUMTORD. 

Premier  Optical  Company,  Ltd.,  63,  Bolton  Road,  Stratford, 
London,    E. 

Various.— Where  can  I  obtain  the  Suberit  corks  for  regular  use. 
and  where  can  I  obtain  the  book,  "  The  Calculus  Made  Easy," 
both  described  in  your  No.  2,654?— E.  Fischel  (Amsterdam,). 

The  English  agent  for  the  "  Suberit  Fabrik  "  is  C.  A.  Gould, 
125,  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  We  do  not  know  the  German 
address.  "  The  Calculus  Made  Easy  "  is  published  by  MacmUlan 
and  Co.,  price  23. 

Hardening  Celluloid  Varnish. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
tell  me  of  a  means  of  hardening  celluloid  varnish  (celluloid  in 
amyl-acetate),  so  as  to  render  it  less  liable  to  be  scratched  by  the 
paper  passing  over  it  in  machine  printing. — Varnish. 

We  fear  it  is  impossible  to  do  what  you  want.  Celluloid  i» 
already  one  of  the  hardest  varnishes  used.  Possibly  you  do  not 
use  enough  of  it. 

Calico  for  Stretchers.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  a  firm 
where  I  could  obtain  quotations  for  a  cheap  line  of  calico,  or 
prepared  cheesecloth,  suitable  for  covering  20  x  16  strainers?— 
R.  B. 

W^e  can  only  advise  you  to  apply  to  a  large  draper,  or  to  a 
maker  of  the  stretchers— c. 7.,  Griffiths'  Steam  Works,  Eyre 
Street  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

Matting  P.O. P. — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  if  there  is 
any  way  of  preventing  glossy  P.O. P.  when  put  on  ground  glass 
(to  get  the  surface  rough)  from  drying  off  with  small  shiny  specks 
all  over?     What  should  the  glass  be  prepared  with? — Pyro. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  this  effect  when  using  ground  glass.  Try 
making  the  very  finest  ground  glass  yourself  with  carborundum 
powder,  or  better,  get  the  matt  celluloid  sheets  or  slabs  sold  for 
the  purpose. 

Articles  of  Association. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  Articles  of  Association  of  a  photographic  limited 
company,  and  reports  of  companies,  such  as  Kodak,  Marion's, 
etc.?  if  you  could  put  me  right  on  these  points  I  should  be 
thankful.— F.   V.  C. 

You  can  inspect  the  Articles  of  Association  of  public  companies 
at  Somerset  House.  As  regards  the  reports,  you  can  only  obtain 
these  as  an  act  of  courtesy  from  the  companies  themselves. 

National  Physical  Laboratory.- With  reference  to  your  recent 
remarks  in  the  "B.J.,"  would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  restrict  themselves  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  higher-priced  shutters,  or  if  they  would  undertake 
the  examination  and  testing  of,  say,  an  ordinary  before-lens 
Thomton-Pickard,  and  the  cost  of  doing  so? — John  Jenkins. 

The  Laboratory  tests  any  shutter  whatever.  The  charges  ai« 
not  high — from  half-a-crown  to  five  shillings. 
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Washing  NEOAtrvES. — Would  you  tell  me  if  a  batch  of  negatives 
in  an  ordinary  wasliing  tank  with  an  outlet  at  the  bottom  can 
be  waslicd  quicker  by  tlie  tap  running  full  on,  than  by  using  a 
smaller  quantity  of  water  with  the  tap  running  slowly? — L.  Q. 
Grken. 

Certainly,  the  greater  flow  of  water  will  result  in  more  rapid 
washing,  though  to  what  e-xteut  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  But 
with  the  tap  either  slow  or  fast,  the  method  is  wrong  in  principle. 
The  correct  way  is  to  let  the  water  draw  off  completely  by  a 
syphon  or  other  means. 

IDakk-Room  SxrE-LiGHTS. — Can  you  tell  me  what  material  I  can 
safely  Iiava  in  place  of  red  glass  to  dark-room  windows?  My 
dark-room  is  a  basement,  so  never  has  broad  daylight  in.  I 
should  like  something  to  use  in  place  of  a  lamp,  where  enough 
light  comes  through  in  the  day  time  to  save  putting  up  shutters 
and  lighting  lamp,  as  sometimes  I  want  to  develop  or  put 
plates  in  in  a  hurry.  It  is  not  convenient  for  other  purposes 
to   have  glass  windows   fixed   permanently. — E.    W. 

Vou  cannot  have  a  better  material  than  "  Ruby  Cristia,"  pur- 
cliasable  in  any  lengin,  34  inches  wide,  price  Ss.  6d.  a  yard. 

<3rkkn  Toxes. — (1)  Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  to  get  green 
tones,  and  what  paper  to  use?  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  get 
other  tones.  (2)  I  should  like  to  know  what  material  to  get  for  top 
of  studio  for  shading  purposes. — B.  0. 

(1)  Best  pla"!!  is  to  use  the  carbon  or  ozobrome  process,  using  a 
green  tissue.  If  you  write  to  the  firms,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6, 
mentioned  under  "Carbon"  in  the  "Almanac,"  page  1340,  they 
will  doubtless  let  you  have  sample  prints  in  their  green  tissues. 
You  can  green-tone  bromide  or  gaslight  prints,  but  it  is  not  so 
satisfactory  a  method.  For  other  toning  methods  see  "  Toning 
Bromide  and  Gaslight  Prints,"  No.  103  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature," 
price  6d.,  from  your  dealer.  2.  A  material  for  this  purpose  is 
sold  by  Messrs.  Reinemann,  New  Zealand  Avenue,  Barbican, 
E.G. 

ToNixo  WTTH  Gold. — (1)  I  would  very  much  value  your  opinion  < f 
tone  of  enclosed  print  (on  Kentmere  P.O.P.).  I  may  say  it  is 
obtained  without  the  use  of  gold,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  by  no 
published  process.  My  estimate  is  that  100  prints  could  be  simi- 
larly toned  at  a  cost  of  one  penny.  Do  you  think  this  process 
would  be  of  any  commercial  value?  (2)  Could  you  suggest  any  im- 
provement in  the  lighting  of  enclosed  head  by  one  enclosed  arc 
lamp  ? — EcoxoMT. 

(1)  Ceitainly  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  process  for  the  cheaper 
class  of  photograph,  presuming  that  it  is  also  easy  and  speedy  in 
working,  and  applicable  to  all  makes  of  P.O. P.  (2)  Much  too 
hard  and  concentrated  a  lighting.  You  need  to  put  the  arc  fur- 
tlier  away  or  diffuse  the  light  more  or  use  a  reflector  more 
effectively. 

Paintixg  Background. — Could  you  please  supply  me  with  a  formula 
of  a  distemper  for  a  background?  I  require  one  that  is  a  very 
light  shade  of  blue,  suitable  for  sketch  photographs. — Back- 
ground. 

Use  a  mixture  of  common  whiting  and  water,  of  about  the 
Consistence  of  cream,  to  which  add  melted  size  to  form  a  thin 
"shaky"  jelly  when  cold.  A  very  light  blue  may  be  made 
from  ordinary  white  distemper  by  squeezing  the  domestic  blue- 
bag  into  it  and  stirring  till  the  desired  tint  is  obtained,  remem- 
bering that  the  distemper  is  several  shades  lighter  when  dry 
than  when  wet.  We  should,  however,  prefer  to  buy  a  packet 
of  one  of  the  ready-made  distempers,  such  as  Hall's  or  Temeraire, 
of  the  colour  required,  which  can  be  seen  in  its  dry  conditioft 
on  a  colour  chart. 

Emil-SIOx. — Can  you  assist  me  in  the  following  question?  After 
producing  an  ordinary  negative,  say  of  a  landscape,  I  want  to 
coat  it  again  with  a  sensitive  emulsion,  dry  it,  and  expose  it 
by  contact  under  a  superposed  positive.  The  speed  of  the  emul- 
sion is  not  very  material,  as  I  expose  by  artificial  light.  Only 
I  must  print  'by  contact,  and  could  not  expose  the  plate  wet.  My 
question  is :  What  kind  of  emulsion  to  use,  what  is  its  name,  and 
where  can  it  be  purchased,  as  I  do  not  want  to  attempt  making 
an  emulsion  myself,  according  to  the  books?  I  prefer  to  buy  it. 
—A.  K.  (The  Hague). 

You  cannot  buy  gelatine  emulsion,  except  by  favour  of  a  plate- 
anaker.     We  should  think  you  would  do  best  to  use  a  collodion 


emulsion,  auch  as  that  supplied  by  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Farring- 
don  Road,  London,  E.G.,  price  7s.  6d.  per  250  cos. 
Red  Li.ve  PniUTS. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  through  your 
"Correspondence  "  column  if  there  is  any  solution,  on  the  order 
of  the  ordinary  blue-print  solution,  that,  when  applied  to  paper 
and  printed  under  a  negative  and  washed  out  or  toned,  will  give 
a  red,  or  a  solution  that  will  give  a  yellow  ? — H.  E.  B. 

Paper  can  be  sensitised  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  uranium 
nitrate,  printed,  washed,  and  "  developed  "  in  12  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  potass,  ferricyanide.  This  gives  red  prints,  but  it  is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  method.  We  should  say  that  a  more 
satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  sensitise  with  a  single-solution 
silver-iron  seiisitiser,  such  as  that  on  page  779  of  the  "Almanac," 
and  tone  for  red  in  the  uranium  intensifier,  or  for  yellow  with  a 
solution  of  lead  nitrate  and  potass,  ferricyanide  (the  lead 
intensifier),  followed  by  potass,  bichromate  solution. 
Developers. — 1.  Will  you  kindly  say  what  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  potass,  metabisulphite  which  one  can  use  per  ounce  pyro,  as 
a  practical  preservative?  2.  Suppose  you  just  neutralise  the 
acidity  of  same,  by  the  requisite  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate 
in  solution  2,  what  effect  on  speed  of  development  woulH  suc- 
cessive additions  of  i  oz.  of  carbonate  per  20  oz.  of  solution 
have  ?  I  want  to  get  at  the  connection  between  grains  per  ounce 
of  alkali   (carb.)   and  speed  of  development. — Pot.   Meta. 

1.  As  a  preservative,  one  dram  will  probably  be  effectual,  but 
this  will  not  be  likely  to  prevent  stain.  2.  The  speed  of  deve- 
lopment will  increase,  but  how  much  we  cannot  say.  Y'our  ques- 
tion relates  to  matters  that  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated. 
Very  little  indeed  is  known  with  regard  to  development,  but  we 
understand  the  subject  generally  is  under  investigation,  so  pos- 
sibly the  points  you  raise  will  one  day  be  elucidated. 
Colour  Process. — I  thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  last  query, 
but  would  point  out  that  the  Ives  "  Tripak  "  is  not  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  idea  I  told  you  of  in  my  last  letter.  The  first 
plate  falls  down  inside  the  camera  and  a  mirror  is  then  dropped 
to  the  correct  angle  above  it.  This  arrangement  requires  a 
special  camera  and  special  dark  slides,  apart  from  the  special 
manipulation.  Now,  in  my  method  there  is  none  of  these  dis- 
advantages, no  mirrors  being  used,  and  the  pack  is  exposed  as 
an  ordinary  plate.  Is  this  original  ?  and  could  it  be  patented  by 
anyone  else  but  myself  ?  I  would  have  no  desire  to  patent  it. 
— P.  Davidson. 

Such  methods  have  been  used  for  two-colour,  and,  we  believe, 
for  three-colour  exposures,  and  we  should  say  a  patent  in  it 
could  not  be  sustained.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  obtain  patent 
protection,  we  should  think  your  best  course  is  to  publish  your 
method.  Obviously,  this  would  be  putting  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
of  any  coming  after  you. 
Photographing  Small  Objects. — I  have  a  small  half-plate  camera, 
fitted  with  about  an  8-inch  lens.  I  use  this  a  lot  for  photographing 
small  objects,  about  half  to  full  natural  size,  which  naturally 
means  I  have  to  use  the  full  double  extension,  and  in  this  position 
my  camera  (which  I  use  usually  out  of  doors)  presents  a  very  large 
area  to  the  wind,  and  often  vibrates  very  much.  In  order  to 
get  critical  detail  on  my  subjects  I  have  to  stop  to  filb  or  ^/22 
(nominally).  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  could  get  these  same  results 
with  just  as  much  depth  of  field,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  any  special 
lens,  so  that  I  need  not  use  such  a  long  extension,  and  yet  get 
large  size  pictures  of  objects  at  close  quarters  with  only  a  short 
extension?  Could  I  obtain  similar  resiJts  by  means  of  a  magnifier 
on  my  own  lens? — S.  E. 

Y'ou  should  he  able  to  do  all  you  require  with  a  fixed  telephoto 
lens  of  the  Bis-Telar  type.  You  will  see  a  list  of  these  in  the 
"B.J.  Almanac."  A  so-called  "telephoto"  magnifier  might  help 
you,  but  it  would  not  be  likely  to  give  such  good  results. 
Reproduction  Studic^WHI  you  inform  me  where  I  shall  find  the 
best  data  for  the  construction  of  a  studio  to  be  used  almost 
entirely  for  copying  oil-colour  and  other  pictures,  possibly  of 
large  size? — A.  H.  L. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  printed  data  on  auch  studios.  Prob- 
ably you  would  find  articles  in  the  "  Process  Y'ear  Book  "  or  the 
■■  Process  Photogram  "  of  recent  years  occasionally  dealing  with 
the  matter,  as  in  America  there  are  several  big  studios  of  this 
kind,  which  we  recollect  having  been  mentioned  there.    Naturally,  a 
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very  large  room  is  required,  with  a  high  side-light  and  top-light ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  better  to  have  glass  on  both  sides  of  the  room 
if  possible,  so  as  to  obtain  light  from  both  sides,  with  blinds  to 
shut  off  when  not  required.  Most  paintings  will  give  best  results 
when  photographed  by  daylight.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then 
a  pair  of  searchlights  is  the  best  form  of  electric  illumination. 
If  the  room  is  at  the  top  of  a  house,  a  lift  should  be  provided 
by  means  of  which  large-sized  paintings  can  easily  be  brought  up. 

Copying. — (1)  I  want  to  copy,  and  usually  have  to  copy  from  stamp 
size  up  to  cabinet — that  is,  five  or  six  times  larger  than  the  original. 
What  way  is  best  to  do  it?  I  usually  get  the  largest  result  my 
I?n8  will  give,  and  then  repeat  this  operation  until  I  get  it  to 
proper  size — that  is,  I  keep  re-copying.  Would  a  very  short-focus 
lens  enable  me  to  get  direct  copies?  My  lens  is  8  in.  focal  length, 
Ccoke  f/5.b.  Could  I  get  an  extra  back  lens  to  shorten  focal 
length  ? — Broiiona. 

(1)  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  having  a  camera  of  long  enough 
extension.  Taking  the  stamp  photograph  as  1  in.  high  and  the 
cabinet  print  as  6  in.  higli,  your  degree  of  enlargement  is  6.  This 
means  that  distance  from  lens  to  plate  is  seven  times  the  focal 
length  of  your  lens,  or  56  in.  Your  lens  is  of  inconveniently  long 
focus  for  this  work,  though  if  you  care  to  make  a  long  wooden 
box  to  serve  as  a  camera,  it  will  answer  perfectly.  But  we  should 
iidvise  you  to  get  a  cheap  E.R.  of  4-in.  focal  length,  which  will 
bring  your  required  extension  down  to  28  in. — within  the  reach 
of  a  half-plate  camera,  %vith  the  aid  of  an  extension  box  for  the 
lens.  You  could  get  a  supplementary  "  copying  "  lens  for  your 
Cooke,  but  a  good  one  would  cost  you  as  much  as  the  R.E. 
(2)  Shellac  solution  can  be  brushed  over  the  backs  of  the  prints, 
but  the  method  has  obvious  drawbacks  compared  with  a  separate 
tissue. 

Arc-Light  Poktraitttre. — Can  you  please  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
book  published  on  portraiture  by  electric  light,  arc-lamps,  etc.  ? 
I  find  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  heavy  shadows,  both  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  face  and  on  the  backgroimd.  I  have  two  lamps, 
and  use  a  muslin  curtain  and  also  a  head  screen,  and  a  linen 
reflector  for  the  shadow  side,  but  I  am  very  much  bothered  with 
the  shadows.  Any  hint  you  can  give  me  would  be  very  accept- 
able.— Jandus. 

There  is  no  book  specially  devoted  to  arc-light  portraiture,  but 
numerous  articles  have  appeared  on  the  subject  in  past  issues 
of  the  "B.J."  Mr.  Coward's  article  of  January  10,  1910,  may 
help  you,  while  the  report  of  the  P.P.A.  Congress  in  April  last 
(pp.  283,  299,  and  302),  contains  some  valuable  hints.  It  is 
possible  that  you  are  using  the  light  too  much  at  the  side  of 
the  sitter,  and  also  too  near  to  him.  Most  users  of  the  enclosed 
arc-lamp  are  now  using  an  opaque  reflector  in  front  of  the  light, 
the  illumination  being  all  by  reflection  from  an  umbrella  or  white 
sheet.  A  very  good  arrangement  is  to  have  a  semi-cylindrical 
reflector  half  way  round  the  lamp,  with  a  curved  white  sheet 
to  throw  the  light  on  the  sitter.  This  sheet  is  treated  exactly 
as  if  it  were  a  window,  the  light  being  controlled  by  translucent 
and  opaque  blinds,  as  may  be  desired.  Contrary  to  what  might 
be  supposed,  the  cutting  off  of  the  direct  rays  does  not  unduly 
prolong  the  exposure,  half  a  second  with  a  quick  lens  and  plate 
being  generally  sufficient. 

As  Order  por  View  Negatites.— Some  time  ago  our  photographer 
received  an  order,  verbaUy,  for  250  each  of  six  views  for  pictorial 
postcards.  The  photographs  were  to  be  specially  taken  for 
customer,  and  in  accordance  therewith  he  went  and  took  the 
phot«graplis,  which  were  all  different  subjects,  some  of  them  a 
mile  from  each  other.  When  the  photographs  were  submitted 
(over  a  dozen  views  to  choose  from),  a  considerable  time  elapsed, 
and  no  reply  was  sent  by  the  customer  until  we  had  sent  him 
four  letters  with  regard  to  same.  He  then  replied  saying  he 
would  have  ten  of  the  views  reproduced,  and  we  wrote  him  "con- 
firming his  order  for  250  each  of  ten  views,  at  the  price  as  quoted 
by  our  photographer,  which  was  less  than  our  usual  prices,  to 
induce  customer  to  order  at  the  quiet  time  of  the  year.  He  has 
now  replied  to  the  effect  that  we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
he  certainly  should  not  pay  the  price  we  now  quote 'nor  stock 
so  many  of  one  view.  We  wrote  him  again,  saying  that  if 
250  each   of  ten  was  more  than  he  required  we  would   do  the 


original  order  as  given  to  our  operator  (six  views  only),  if  he 
would  say  which  six  he  required.  Although  a  fortnight  has 
elapsed,  he  has  sent  no  reply.  Do  you  think  we  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  recovering  the  amount  at  the  County  Court  if  wo 
send  liim  in  a  bill  for  the  taking  of  the  photographs?  The  place 
where  the  photographs  were  taken  is  a  twelve-miles  journey  by 
train  from  our  works. — Alph.i. 

Without  having  seen  the  correspondence,  we  should  say  you 
can.  Presumably  your  photographer  can  attend  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  original  order. 

CoLorHiNG  Phixts. — (1)  Is  there  any  reason  why  water-colour 
paint  should  fade  more  on  a  bromide  or  toned  bromide  than 
on  a  carbon  print?  (2)  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  colour 
on  the  enclosed  print  on  the  lips  and  cheek  changing  as  it  ha.s- 
done?  (5)  Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  most  permanent  water- 
colours   to  use    on    toned    bromides,    particularly    for  flesh    tints? 

(4)  If  the  metallic  look  on  the  mouth  of  the  picture  sent  is  caused 
by  the  bromide  changing,  is  the  same  thing  likely  to  occur  with 
a  toned  bromide,   as  I  believe  this  one  is  an  untoned  bromide? 

(5)  Is  gum  used  in  colouring  injurious     to  the  print  or  colour? 

(6)  Is  water  wax  megilp  better  to  use  than  gum  ? — Inquirer. 
(1)  There  is  no  reason  for  water-colour  painting  to  fade  more 

upon  a  bromide  print  than  upon  a  carbon,  but  the  bromide  image 
itself  is  naturally  more  liable  to  change  than  a  carbon  one.  A 
carelessly  made  bromide  will  almost  fade  away  and  yet  leave 
the  working-up  in  almost  its  original  strength.  (2)  We  have 
consulted  a  maker  of  artists'  colours  on  this  point,  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  a  lead  pigment,  such  as  flake  white,  has  beer* 
used  for  the  body  colour  on  the  lips  and  cheek,  and  that  this 
has  been  acted  upon  by  sulphurous  fumes,  probably  from  gas. 
Chinese  white  should  always  be  used  for  water-colour  work. 
(3)  Such  a  list  will  be  found  on  p.  782  of  the  "B.J.  Almanac" 
for  the  present  year.  (4)  The  metallic  look  is  not  due  to  the 
print,  but  to  a  change  in  the  pigment.  If  properly  prepared,  a 
toned  bromide  should  be  less  liable  to  change  than  a  black 
one.  (5)  Pure  gum  is  not  injurious,  either  to  the  print  or  the- 
colours.  If  much  is  used,  it  is  liable  to  crack  in  dry  atmosphere 
or  go  mouldy  in  a  damp  one.  (6)  Water-colour  megilp  or  New- 
man's sizing  preparation  are  both  excellent  for  making  the 
colours  work  smoothly,  but  will  not  glaze  the  shadows  as  well 
as  gum. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bermondsey  Piscatorial  Society, 
before  a  large  audience,  Mr.  J.  Mcintosh,  secretary  of  the  Royal' 
Photographic  Society,  delivered  his  lecture  on  "  The  Thames,  from- 
the  Source  to  the  Sea,"  illustrated  with  Autochrome  transparencies. 
A  member  of  the  Angling  Society,  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard,  of  lantern 
fame,  informs  us  that  the  society  is  pleased  to  have  photographers 
in  its  membership,  since  it  is  fou«d  that  outings  with  a  twofold 
object  are  readily  arranged.  The  society's  premises  at  Grange 
Road,  Bermondsey,  are  well  equipped  for  lantern  and  cinemato- 
graph evenings,  and  it  is  thought  that  photographers  in  the  district 
may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  disposition  of  their  brethren  of  the  rod' 
to  meet  with  them. 


*,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— BJocfcs  ond  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absoluteJi/  loithout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  tO' 
wliat  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  views  of  Mr.  William  Crooke  upon  the  methods  of  American 
professional  photographers  are  expressed  in  an  interview  with  Mr 
Crooke  granted  on  his  recent  return  from  a  tour  in  the  United 
States.     (P.    280.) 

An  American  professional  lays  stress  on  the  opportunities  for 
increased   business   in  enlargemqnts.     (P.   287.) 

At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  Mr.  C.  Welbome  Piper,  in  a  lengthy  paper 
on  development,  brought  forward  a  number  of  points  which,  it 
would  seem,  will  lead  to  a  revision  of  some  of  our  ideas.  They 
found  that,  with  the  hydroquinone  developer,  sulphite  is  a  power- 
ful cause  of  fog  :  also  that  a  developer  of  hydroquinone  (in  large 
excess)  and  caustic  soda  alone  gives  neither  stain  nor  fog.    (P.  277.) 

A  miscellany  of  hints,  offered  by  a  young  professional  for  the 
guidance  of  his  colleagues,  is  quoted  from  "Camera  Craft." 
(P.  283.) 

M.  G.  Balagny,  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  dwells  upon  the  advantages  of  the  spirit  sensitiser 
in   carbon   printing.     (P.   285.)  . 

A  method  of  tank  development  in  which  a  test  paper  is  used 
in  place  of  development  for  a  fixed  time  or  inspection  of  the  nega- 
tive is  described  by  a  contributor.     (P.  282.) 

Photographing  shop  windows,  copying  with  a  reflex  camera,  etc., 
figure  under  "Correspondence."     (P.  294.) 

The  practical  advantages  of  the  permanganate  reducer  is  the 
subject  of    a   note  on   page  278. 

The  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  measurement  of  the  effective 
and  angular  aperture  of  lenses,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  on 
page  278. 

Several  new  books  on  nature  and  applied  photography  are 
reviewed  on  page  290. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Kodak  Companv  records  the  enormous 
total  of  net  profits  of  £1,850,552.     (P.   288.) 

The  Tunbridge  Wells  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society 
is  arranging  a  competition  for  geological  photographs.     (P.   293.) 

Cinematography  in  natural  colours  By  the  Smith-Urban  process  is 
now  presented  as  a  nightly  entertainment  at  the  Scala  Theatre. 
(P.  286.) 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone  has  made  a  statement  to  the  "Times"  on 
his     appointment     as     official    photographer     to    the     Coronation. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Fog  In  In.  the  paper  on  "  The  Fogging  Power  of 

Development.  I>evelopers,"  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and 
Mr.  C.  Welbome  Piper,  which  was  read  at  the  R.P.S.  last 
Tuesday,  several  interesting  and  important  facts  were 
elucidated,  chief  among  which  we  may  place  the  one  that 
sulphite  of  soda  in  the  hydroquinone  developer  is  a  power- 
ful cause  of  fog.  As  we  have  several  times  pointed  out 
in  these  columns,  fog  is  far  too  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
average  modern  negative,  and  we  have  heard  many  com- 
plaints from  trade  printers  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  amat-eur  negatives  sent  to  them.  In  all  cases  the  com- 
plaint seems  to  be  the  same.  The  negatives  are  too  foggy, 
and  too  weak  in  contrast  to  render  good  prints.  The 
authors  of  the  paper  referred  to  above  point  out  that  with 
quantities  of  sulphite  such  as  are  commonly  used  a 
maximum  fogging  effect  can  be  produced,  while  bromide 
loses  all  control  over  the  fog  in  a  development  of  ten 
minutes.  Apparently,  then,  the  only  way  to  minimise  the 
fog  is  to  cut  the  development  short,  and  the  attempt  to 
strike  a  mean  of  safety  produces  the  very  results  of  which 
we  hear  so  many  complaints.  The  experiments  recorded 
in  the  lecture  were  confined  to  the  hydroquinone  developer, 
and  while  this  is  not  very  generally  used  in  its  simple  form, 
yet  hydroquinone  in  conjunction  with  metol  is  perhaps: 
the  most  popular  developer  of  the  day.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  developer,  and  possibly  its  most  popular 
predecessor  was  pyro  soda,  in  the  days  of  which  we  heard 
few  complaints  with  regard  to  fog.  Many  good  workers 
still  keep  to  this  developer,  and  we  believe  they  meet 
with  little  trouble  from  fog,  even  though  they  use  sulphite. 
"We  understand  that  the  effect  of  sulphite  "with  pyro  has 
not  yet  been  tested  by  Meesrs.  Mees  and  Piper,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Messrs.  Hurter  and  DriflSeld 
in  one  of  their  papers  stated  that  sulphite  appeared  to 
have  no  effect.  If  this  is  confirmed,  then  it  will  seem  that 
sulphite  fog  is  more  or  less  peculiar  to  hydroquinone,  and 
that  the  general  use  of  this  particular  developer  with 
sulphite  is  responsible  for  most  of  our  troubles. 

*  «  * 

A  New  Another  very  interesting  point  brought 

Fo^mu*!^'"**"®  out  by  the  authore  of  the  paper  on  "  Fog  "• 
is  the  fact  that  a  developer  containing 
hydroquinone  and  caustic  soda  alone,  and  without  any 
sulphite  or  bromide,  gives  neither  stain  nor  fog  if  the 
hydroquinone  is  in  large  excess.  Further  than  this,  it 
appears  to  greatly  increase  the  speed  of  the  plate.  These- 
very  material  advantages  are  counterbalanced  tosome  extent 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  incapable  of  giving  any  great  contrasC 
even  when  development  is  very  long.  Possibly,  however, 
this  apparent  disadvantage  may  really  be  an  advantage,  for 
a  developer  that  raises  the  plate  speed,  and  yet  will  only- 
give   a   soft  result   with    prolonged    development,    should 
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.certainly  have  advantages  in  the  case  of  high-speed  shutter 
work,  and  intensification  will  always  remedy  want  of  con- 
traet  The  fact  that  this  developer  works  at  all  satislac- 
torilv  affords  a  confirmation  of  what  we  said  in  a  note 
last  week  with  regard  to  the  little  that  is  known  about 
developers,  for  possibly  no  one  would  have  anticipated 
that  a  developer  without  either  sulphite  or  bromide  could 
be  both  non-staining  and  non-fogging.  Two  very  common 
fallacies  are  aleo  disposed  of  by  the  results  given  m  the 
lecture.  Most  practical  workers  would  probably  assume 
that  a  large  excess  of  alkali  would  increase  fog,  whereas 
it  appears  that  it  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  fog.  Again, 
others  would  be  likely  to  assume  that  greater  contrast 
would  be  assured  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  hydro- 
quinone,  whereas  it  appears  that  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  case,  a  greatly  diminished  contrast  being  the  natural 
result  of  an  excess  of  hydroquinone.  This,  we  believe,  is 
not  a  new  fact.  It  was  mentioned  in  Sheppard  and  Mees' 
book  on  the  theory  of  the  photographic  process,  but  still 
practical  workers  are  probably  not  familiar  with  it. 
*  «  * 

Quinhydrone.     !«  the  lecture   on   "Fog"   quinhydrone 
^  was   mentioned   as  being  formed   m  tne 

hydroquinone   developer,    and   the    probable   part.s    that   it 
plays     were    referred    to.     This     little-known     compound, 
though  a  most  expensive  one  to  buy,  its  price  being  about 
«ix  shillings   per  ounce,   can  nevertheless   be  prepared   at 
very  small  cost,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  little  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  seeing  what  is  generally  described  in 
the  chemical  text-books  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
pounds known  to  organic  chemistry,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
about  all  the  information  they  usually  offer.     The  cleanest 
and  simplest  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  equal  parts  of 
solutions   containing   equal  weights  of  hydroquinone   and 
.quinone  ;   but  the  latter  for  some  obscure  reason  is  elso  a 
-very   expensive    compound,    and    a    cheaper   method    is   to 
simply  add  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  to  a  hydroquinone 
solution.     The   latter    solution    should   be    a   strong    one, 
4  to  5  per  cent.,  otherwise  the  quinhydrone  will  dissolve. 
Dark    coloured,    needle    shaped    crystals    are    formed    the 
moment  the   solutions   are  mixed,  and   as   these   float   on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  they  present  the  golden  iridescent 
colours  of  beetles'  wings.     A  mass  of  the  crystals  thus  float- 
ing   has    a   very   fine    effect.     If    collected    and    dried    the 
.crystals  mat  together  into  a  sort  of  felt-like  mass,  with  a 
metallic,   greenish-brown   lustre.     A  little   should  be  thus 

■  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol.  If  a 
drop   of  this   solution   is  then   allowed  to  evaporate  on  a 

•glass  slip,  and  the  result  is  examined  in  a  micro-polariscope, 
one  of  the  finest  effects  possible  is  obtained.  The  crvstals 
arrange  themselves  in  feathers,  the  colours  of  which  are 
extraordinarily  brilliant,  and  vary  with  the  direction  in 
which  they  lie.  Often  the  feathers  group  together  in  most 
beautiful  patterns,  and  a  number  of  slides  should  be  pre- 
pared, for  the  chances  are  that  the  patterns  will   differ  in 

■  each  one. 

«  «  « 

Repairing  Photographers   buying   or   starting  busi- 

Leaaea    **"  nesses   are  not  infrequently  disposed  to 

pay  too  little  attention  to  the  conditions 
on  which  they  are  to  hold  the  premises  where  their  busi- 
ness will  be  conducted.  We  have  known  instances  where 
the  photographer  has  actually  purchased  the  concern  with- 
out troubling  to  enquire  on  what  terms  the  property  was 
held  by  the  vendor,  only  to  find  later  that  he  had  taken 

upon  himself  the  responsibilities  that  vendor  had  in- 
curred with  regard  to  repairs  to  the  property.     The  residue 

of  a  lease  may  be  a  very  expensive  matter,  and  in  some 
-cases  we  have  met  with  so  expensive  that,  were  the  goodwill 


and  equipment  of  the  business  thrown  in  as  a  gift,  the  bar- 
gain would  only  be  a  good  one  for  the  individual  who  was 
unloading.  Quite  recently  a  photographer  of  our  acquaint- 
ance took  over  a  going  concern,  and  it  was  only  after 
considerable  pressure  had  been  exerted  by  his  surveyor 
that  the  landlord  agreed  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  responsible  for 
any  defects  in  the  drainage  system.  The  usual  excuse  was 
made,  that  he  knew  the  drains  were  all  right;  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  this  being  so,  the  insertion  of  the  clause 
could  do  no  harm,  and  only  when  it  appeared  the  tenant 
would  be  lost  did  he  give  way.  Yet  within  six  months  the 
surveyor  for  the  district  sanitary  authority  inspected  the 
drains  and  ordered  their  complete  renewal,  the  cost  total- 
ling something  like  £80!  Enthusiastic  young  workers 
anxious  to  get  into  their  own  business  are  often  apt  to 
overlook,  or  lack  courage  to  press,  such  points,  fearing  they 
may  lose  the  concern  ;  but  better  this  than  to  be  landed  in 
an  expense  that  would  be  a  burden  to  a  large  business  and 
ruination  in  a  small  one. 


Per-  Few   professional   workers    realise   what 

manganate         a   convenient   reducer    a   weak   acidified 
Reducer.  solution    of   potassium    permanganate    is 

for  negatives  which  are  a  little  too  strong  in  contrast  and 
yet  not  suf&ciently  so  to  necessitate  the  use  of  ammonium 
persulphate.     The  negative  which  has  been  fully  or  slightly 
over-exposed  and  fully  developed  may  call  for  reduction 
with    hypo    and    ferricyanide,    while    the    slightly    under- 
exposed and  too  fully  developed  negative  is  certainly  best 
treated  with  persulphate,  but  many  negatives  may  be  re- 
duced very  effectively  by  means  of  permanganate.     Not  the 
least  of  its  advantages  is  that  no  subsequent  washing  is 
necessary,   and   thus  time  is  saved.     The   process  is   sim- 
plicity itself,  and  the  reagent  so  cheap  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  cost  nothing.     The  permanganate  is  best  kept  as 
a  10  per  cent,  solution,  of  which  one  dram  is  taken  and 
added  to  ten  ounces  of  water.     Five  drams  of  10  per  cent, 
sulphuric   acid  must   also  be   added.        If  the  reducer  is 
applied  to  the  dry  negative,  sweeping  it  across  the  plate 
in  an   even  wave  as  when   developing  a  plate,  the  high- 
lights are  reduced  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  shadows, 
while  applied  to  a  wet  negative  reduction  is  even.     Should 
the  solution  become  decolourised,  the  presence  of  hypo  in 
the  negative  is  indicated  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  reducer 
must  be  applied  after  rinsing  the  negative.     As  soon  as 
reduction  is  sufficient  the  plate  may  be  rinsed  under  the 
tap  for  a  few  seconds,  say  half  a  minute,  and  set  up  to  dry. 
The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  given  is  suf&cient  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  any  brown  stain. 


THE    MEASUREMENT    OF  LENSES. 

In  measuring  lenses  it  too  often  happens  that  the  more 
essential  features  of  which  measurements  are  really  desir- 
able are  neglected,  while  undue  attention  is  given  to  the 
amounts  of  aberration  and  to  the  degrees  of  correction. 
As  regards  aberration  the  user  of  the  lens  is  well  content 
if  the  corrections  reach  a  certain  general  standard,  and 
the  precise  amounts  of  any  residual  degrees  of  imperfection 
are  not  of  any  consequence  to  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  does  want  to  know  the  optical  constants  of  the  lens, 
and  in  regard  to  these  the  information  he  possesses  is 
always  imperfect  and  seldom  accurate.  We  propose  in  this 
article  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  subject  of  measure- 
ment alone,  and  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  necessary 
constants. 

The  constants  that  it  is  desirable  to  know  are  as  follows : 
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Pirst,  there  is  the  focal  length ;  this  constant  needs  no 
special  comment  in  our  pages,  but  closely  connected  witli 
it  is  the  question  of  the  positions  of  the  nodes  from  which 
all  conjugate  distances  are  to  be  measured,  and,  consider- 
ing the  variety  of  positions  which  the  nodes  can  occupy, 
a  knowledge  of  their  actual  situation  is  often  very  neces- 
sary, especially  to  tlie  camera  maker.  The  camera  exten- 
sion required  with  a  lens  of  a  particular  focal  length  is 
determined  solely  by  the  positions  of  tlie  nodes,  and 
therefore  the  construction  of  a  camera  for  a  particular 
lens  or  the  selection  of  a  lens  for  a  particular  camera 
often  depends  on  the  nodal  positions.  The  next  constant 
is  the  position  of  the  lens  pupils,  or  more  particularly  tlie 
entrance  pupil,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  nodes. 
Very  few  ever  trouble  to  ascertain  this  constant,  yet  the 
behaviour  of  the  lens  to  some  extent  depends  upon  it.  The 
pupil  position  is,  however,  of  less  importance  than  the  next 
three  constants,  which  relate  to  aperture. 

These  are,  first,  the  effective  aperture,  which  governs 
relative  exposure  with  different  stops ;  second,  the  efficient 
aperture,  which  governs  exposure  with  different  lenses 
working  at  the  same  effective  aperture ;  and,  third,  the 
angular  aperture,  which  governs  depth  and  may  differ  from 
effective  aperture.  Efficient  and  angular  apertures  are  sel- 
dom considered,  and  "therefore  mistakes  often  arise  owing  to 
making  the  effective  aperture  alone  serve  for  all  three  con- 
stants. The  difference  between  effective  aperture  and 
efficient  aperture  may  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  the 
following  illustration: — Suppose  we  adopt  the  familiar 
method  of  using  a  pinhole  to  measure  the  effective  aperture 
of  a  lens.  The  pinhole  is  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of 
the  lens  and  a  disc  of  bromide  paper  is  inserted  in  the  lens 
cap,  which  is  then  placed  on  the  hood  of  the  lens.  A 
iright  light  is  placed  behind  the  pinhole  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  bromide  paper  is  removed  and  developed. 
The  result  is  a  dark  disc,  the  diameter  of  which  is  the 
diameter  of  the  effective  aperture  of  the  lens.  If,  however, 
-we  make  the  exposure  with  the  aid  of  a  standard  light, 
expose  for  a  constant  time,  and  also  develop  with  a  standard 
developer  for  a  constant  time  and  at  a  fixed  temperature,  then 
the  density  of  the  dark  disc  measured  in  a  photometer  will 
afford  the  means  of  measuring  the  efficient  aperture.  That 
is  to  say,  it  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  photographic 
measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  lens,  making  full  allow- 
ance for  loss  of  light  due  to  absorption  of  the  glasses  and  a 
fairly  adequate  allowance  for  loss  due  to  reflections.  A 
mere  measurement  of  the  diameter  of  the  effective  aperture 
^ves  no  information  whatever  as  to  loss  of  light  due  to 
absorption  and  reflection,  and  therefore  the  assumption  rhat 
lenses  of  the  same  effective  aperture  are  of  the  same 
rapidity  is  often  entirely  wrong. 

The  difference  between  angular  and  effective  aperture  is 
of  far  less  importance  than  that  between  effective  and 
«ffioient  aperture,  but  neglect  to  note  the  difference  that 
does  exist  leads  to  various  minor  mistakes.  In  most  lenses 
angular  aperture  differs  from  effective  aperture,  and  while 
Continental  makers  often  mark  the  lens  with  its  angular 
aperture,  English  makers  and  lens-users  almost  univer- 
sally mark  and  measure  the  effective  aperture.  This  dif- 
ference of  method  not  being  generally  understood,  it  is 
sometimes  assumed  that  the  marking  is  wrong,  when  the 
only  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is  that  the  marking  is  being 
checked  by  the  wrong  system  of  measurement.  Another 
small  error  arises  from  the  same  cause.  The  difference 
Tjetween  angular  and  effective  aperture  is  too  small  to 
generally  affect  tlie  question  of  exposure,  small  variations 
In  which  are  covered  by  the  latitude  of  photographic  plates, 
but  it  may  be  quite  big  enough  to  affect  questions  of  depth 
in  the  case  of  very  near  objects  and  lenses  of  large 
;aperture;   and  if  depth  is  calculated  upon  effective  aper- 


ture, as  it  usually  is,  the  results  will  vary  from  those 
actually  obtained,  since  angular  aperture  is  the  real  factor 
tiiat  should  be  considered.  In  the  case  of  near  objecta 
questions  of  exposure  and  depth  are  further  complicated 
by  variations  due  to  the  positions  of  the  lens  pupils,  and 
therefore  to  estimate  the  relative  advantages  of  two  types 
of  lenses  in  the  matters  of  exposure  and  depth  we  want 
to  know  all  these  constants. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  measurement,  a  turntable  or 
"  tourniquet "  apparatus  will  allow  us  to  measure  focal 
length  and  angular  aperture,  and  also  to  fix  the  positions 
of  the  nodes  and  pupils  with  the  greatest  facility.  Effec- 
tive aperture  can  also  be  measured  on  the  same  instrument, 
but  efficient  aperture  requires  a  different  type  of  apparatus, 
and  this  may  easily  be  arranged  so  as  to  measure  both  the 
effective  and  the  efficient  aperture.  One  method  of  doing 
this  was  suggested  in  an  ai-ticle  in  our  issue  of  December  3, 
1909,  in  which  we  proposed  taking  the  intensity  of  the 
light  at  the  lens  pupil  as  a  unit  standard  of  comparison. 
A  measurement  thus  obtained  would  give  the  efficiency  of 
the  lens  as  regards  light  transmission,  and  the  exposure 
required  would,  of  course,  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
efficiency. 

Suppose  we  had  two  lenses,  both  working  at  an  effective 
aperture  of  //8,  but  one  with  an  efficiency  of  .6  and  the 
other  of  .7,  the  relative  correct  exposures  would  then  not 
be  equal,  but  be  as  7  to  6.  This  is  perhaps  the  simplest 
way  of  making  use  of  the  known  efficiency,  but  the  actual 
efficient  apertures  can  be  determined  if  required  by  divid- 
ing the  effective  aperture  numbers  by  the  square  roots 
of  the  efficiencies.  To  avoid  unnecessary  alterations  in 
the  numbers  in  present  use  we  might  consider  a  lens  pass- 
ing, say,  .6  of  the  light  incident  at  the  pupil  as  possessing 
unit  efficiency.  In  tliis  case  a  lens  passing  .7  of  the  light 
would  have  an  efficiency  of  1.16  and  at  an  effective  aper- 
ture of  //8  its  efficient  aperture  would  be  //7.4,  while  f/11 
would  be  //10.5.  Comparing  this  with  another  lens  of  unit 
efficiency,  the  exposures  for  the  apertures  marked  with  the 
same  numbers  would  be  as  54  to  63  or  6  to  7.  For  practi- 
cal purposes  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  all  lenses 
marked  with  their  angular  apertures  and  with  the 
efficiency,  but  such  a  revolution  is,  of  course,  impossible 
in  the  case  of  existing  lenses.  It  is,  however,  desirable 
to  know  the  efficiency  so  as  to  permit  the  comparison  of 
the  rapidity  of  different  lenses,  and  apparatus  for  measur- 
ing it  is  much  wanted.  A  standard  unit  of  measurement 
must,  of  course,  be  fixed,  and  we  suggest  that  .6  of  the 
incident  light  might  prove  a  very  serviceable  one,  seeing 
that  this  figure  probably  represents  the  average  efficiency 
of  most  of  the  lenses  in  common  use.  We  suggest  that 
new  lenses  should  invariably  be  marked  with  their  angular 
apertures  and  with  their  efficiency,  and  recommend  this 
course  as  preferable  to  that  of  marking  their  true  efficient 
aperture.  By  adopting  the  former  course  we  shall  always 
know  the  true  aperture  governing  depth,  and  we  shall  also 
have  all  the  information  wanted  for  calculating  exposures 
with  different  stops.  When  comparing  different  lenses  the 
efficiency  number  can  be  brought  into  use,  for,  owing  to 
the  latitude  of  the  plates,  the  difference  between  angular 
and  effective  aperture  can  well  be  ignored. 

By  adopting  this  course  we  reduce  our  list  of  necessary 
optical  constants  by  one,  for  efficient  aperture  can  be 
ignored  altogether.  For  many  reasons  it  is  a  pity  that  this 
method  of  considering  aperture  was  ever  invented,  for  it 
has  given  rise  to  many  misconceptions,  and  its  practical 
value  is  almost  nil.  For  rigid  accuracy  we  should,  in 
tlieory,  adopt  the  efficient  aperture  for  exposure  and  the 
angular  aperture  for  depth,  but  practical  considerations 
show  that  angular  aperture  and  efficiency  are  really 
sufficient.  <. 
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A    SCOTTISH     PHOTOGRAPHER    IN    AMERICA. 


Me.  William  Crooke.  Edinburgh,  has  just  completed  a  tour  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  His  jMsition  as  a  portrait 
photographer  of  note  is  such  that  anything  that  he  might  have 
to  say  on  photography  in  the  States  is  bound  to  be  of  much 
value.  With  the  view  of  getting  his  opinions,  our  special  repre- 
sentative called  on  him  at  his  studio  in  Edinburgh.  The  studio 
is  situated  in  Princes  Street.  From  the  windows  of  the  recep- 
tion room  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
that  "dream  in  masonry  and  living  rock,"  and  across  the 
Princes  Street  Gardens  to  where  the  smoky  houses  of  the  Old 
Town    look    down    on    the    magnificent    thoroughfare    of    the 


York,  we  were  met  at  the  quay  by  Colonel  Marceau  and  Mr. 
B.  J.  Falk.  We  were  introduced  to  many  photographers,  in- 
cluding Pirie  Macdonald  ("Photographer  of  Men"),  whose 
work  I  remember  seeing  at  an  exliibition  many  years  ago  at 
Blairgowrie,  when  I  was  judging  there. 

An  itinerary  ?  Well,  we  went  from  New  York  to  Baltimore, 
thence  to  Washington,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and 
Rochester.  At  the  latter  place  we  were  shown  through  the 
Kodak  works,  and  afterwards  entertained  to  lunch  by  Mr. 
George  Eastman  in  his  palatial  offices,  where  -we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  all  the  heads  of  the  departments. 


Mr.  Crooke's  Studio,  Pr 

Northern  capital.  The  studios  leading  off  the  reception  rooms 
are  spacious  and  convenient,  and  contain  many  original  features 
that  owe  their  origin  to  Mr.  Crooke's  experience  and  artistic 
taste. 

On  the  walls  we  see  prints  that  have  done  their  part  in  main- 
taining the  Crooke  fame.  There  is  a  majesty  about  all  the 
pictures  from  these  studios  that  is  so  prevailing  that  it  might 
well  be  termed  the  dominant  note  in  the  scheme  of  Crooke 
harmony.  Even  childhood,  when  photographed  by  Mr.  Crooke, 
assumes  an  aristocratic  mien  ;  one  can  hardly  imagine  him 
photographing  a  slum  child  and  retaining  the  slum  atmosphere. 

We  got  Mr.  Crooke,  who  was  good  enough  to  reserve  an  hour 
for  our  benefit,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  tour,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  reproduce  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  his  own  words  : 

When  we  (Mr.   Walter  Barnett  and  myself)  landed  at  Xew 


iiices  Street,  Edinbnrgli. 

At  Washington,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Harris, 
we  were  introduced  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taft,  and  we  found  him  a  very  interesting,  affable  personality. 

At  St.  Louis  we  held  an  exhibition  of  our  work.  Mr.  Barnett 
had  over  two  hundred  pictures,  I  had  sixty  of  a  large  size.  Yes,, 
many  people  came  to  see  the  exhibition. 

What  seemed  to  strike  the  visitors  most  in  your  work  ?  we 
asked. 

The  composite  pictures  (such  as  Edinburgh  Town  Council  and 
those  of  the  Merchant  Company)  seemed  to  tickle  the  piK)- 
fessionals  most ;  one  man  vouchsafed  the  remark  that  he  had 
tried  that  class  of  work  but  found  it  exceedingly  difficult. 
At  the  pressing  requests  of  Mr.  Rau,  Philadelphia,  I 
left  my  pictures  with  him,  as  he  wanted  to  exhibit  them 
at   some  of  their  famous  congresses.       Ko,   I  did  not  attend 
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»ny  of  the  congresses  ;  I  was  there  at  the  wrong  time  for 
them. 

The  folk  we  met  were  very  hospitable — exceedingly  so.  Mr. 
Strauss  was  hospitality  itself ;  he  seemed  unablo  to  do  enough 
for  us,  always  devising  some  fresh  idea  for  our  entertainment  or 
«oiiifort.  Mr.  Cramer  (St.  Louis)  of  plate  fame,  gave  a  recep- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
mention  all  the  names  of  kind  hosts.  We  met  photographers 
many  ;  they  think  little  of  distances  there,  one  man  came  a 
thousand  miles  to  meet  us. 

There  was  a  friendly  little  game  they  played  there  that  was 
■new  to  me.  You  had  a  model  placed  at  your  disposal  ;  there  were 
ten  of  us  in  the  game,  ten  minutes  being  allowed  to  each.  I 
was  unable  to  work  up  any  enthusiasm  in  the  business,  and  only 
took   three  negatives,    but  how  some  of  these  fellows  did  get 


taken  in  an  immense  panoram  camera.  He  i-s  a  man  of  great 
ingenuity,  and  I  was  privileged  to  see  his  apparatus,  all  in- 
geniously conceived,  much  of  it  specially  made,  to  meet  his  own 
s|)ecial  requirements.  I  als<j  saw  a  print  from  a  negative  he 
had  recently  taken  of  the  new  front  of  Washington  Bailway 
Station,  where  the  minutest  details  of  the  building  were  really 
microscopically  rendered. 

The  professional  in  America  does  not  seem  to  bother  so  much- 
about  a  great  variety  of  processes  as  we  do  here.  Artura,  Cyko, 
and  other  development  papers,  generally  used  with  an  "  art  " 
surface,  are  the  favourites,  and  they  turn  out  very  pleasing  work 
with  them.  We  met  one  professional,  however,  who  does  all 
his  work  in  bi-gum— no  other  process  ;  if  his  bi-gum  does  not 
plea.se  you,  tlien  you  must  go  elsewhere.  Of  course,  his  clientele 
is  distinctly  a  better-class  one,  and  lie  gets  good  prices  for  his 


ahead.  What  with  changes  of  dress,  and  immediate  exposures 
following,  the  model  had  a  busy  time.  I  will  not  tell  you  how 
many  plates  the  record  man  exposed,  because  I  know  you  won't 
believe  me,  and  I  have  no  ambition  to  earn  an.  undeserved  repu- 
tation for  romancing. 

The  photographers  seem  to  associate  more  with  one  another 

than  they  do  here.     Here,  unfortunately,  photographers  resident 

in  the  same  town  frequently  display  feelings  toward  each  other 

that  can  hardly  be  termed  affectionate.     There  they  appear  to 

have    more  of   the    sociable  spirit ;     of   course,   I   cannot    say 

whether  it  is  real  and  earnest,  or  whether  it  is  merely  the  style 

of  the  country— but  it  was  good  to  see. 

^      There   was   one    man   I   met   who    interested    me   greatly — a 

■  •wonderful     man— Rau,     the     official     photographer     for     the 

■  Pennsylvania  Railway  ;     he  does  huge  panoramic  prints,  say, 

WBix  feet  by  two.     These  are  direct  prints  from  film  negatives, 

AWa 


work.  Goldensky,  Philadelphia,  is  the  bi-gum  man  ;  he  turns 
out  good  work,  varied  in  treatment,  each  picture  being  separ- 
ately considered  according  to  the  subject. 

There  are  more  people  pliotographed  in  America  than  hero 
— there  is  no  question  of  that.  For  instance,  in  Princes  Street 
here  we  have  six  photographers — there  used  to  be  more,  but  they 
are  now  reduced  to  that  number  ;  in  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York, 
there  must  be  at  least  sixty  photographers.  If  the  Americjins 
did  not  get  their  photographs  oftener  taken  than  our  Scots 
do,  how  could  all  these  professionals  live?  Our  people  are  slow 
to  be  photographed  and  pass  away  off  the  face  of  the  earth  with- 
out any  portrait  left  behind  ;  except,  perhaps,  a  snapshot  taken 
by  some  friend  in  the  backyard,  up  against  the  henhouse — that 
is  taken  to  some  long-suffering  professional,  and  he  is  asked  to 
try  and  make  somethins  of  it. 
What  means  does  the  American  take  to  pull  business? 
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The  methods  are  many  ;  the  main  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  the 
client  inside  the  studio.  In  many  instances  cash  is  not  even 
mentioned  until  after  the  exposures.  There,  as  here,  the 
"  invitation  "  trouble  is  present.  Here,  for  instance,  if  a  man 
receives  any  title,  say  even  J. P.,  that  is  made  an  excuse  for  a 
photographer  to  come  down  from  London,  ostensibly  to  photo- 
graph the  new  dignitary.  He  gets  into  the  dignitary's  house, 
photographs  him  for  nothing,  persuades  his  victim's  wife  or 
daughter  to  get  photographed  ;  and  the  probability  is  tliat  that 
pays  all  the  expense  of  the  journey.  This  deprives  the  local 
man  of  work  he  might  otherwise  get,  and  makes  the  entry  into 
these  "worth-entering"  houses  more  difficult.  It  is  against 
human  nature  to  pay  for  what  you  can  get  for  nothing. 

What  about  the  American  professional's  methods. 

Well,  they  are  somewhat  different  from  here ;  there's  an 
independent  sort  of  spirit  in  the  air,  that  probably  excuses  what 
would  not  be  tolerated  here.  Here  the  photographer  must  be  well 
groomed,  and  what  we  term  "  gentlemanly  "  (using  the  word  in 
this  restricted  sense)  in  his  appearance.  Over  there  the  photo- 
grapher— and  I  allude  to  some  members  in  the  liigher  planes  of 
the  profession — appear  clad  in  trousers  and  shirt,  and  in  that 
attenuated  costume  they  do  their  work.  If  you  allude  to  their 
api)earanoe,  they  will  reply,  "  Well,  if  they  don't  want  me  this 
way,  I  guess  they  can  do  without  me."  I  had  almost  omitted 
to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  that  costume  there  is  fre- 
quently added  a  big  cigar. 

Do  they  make  money? 

Well,  they  get  good  prices,  and  seem  to  have  no  scarcity  of 
cash.     Many  of  them  keep   their  own  motor-cars,    and  that  is 


not  done  with  an  empty  exchequer.  Their  average  earnings? 
No,  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  did  not  ask  ;  it  would  have  been  a 
trifle  too  inquisitive  to  have  asked  that — don't  you  think  so  ? 

The  studios  are  mostly  of  the  single  slant  construction,  many 
of  them  with  only  a  big  side  window.  There  are  few  span-roof 
studios,  at  least,  I  saw  few.  They  seem  to  depend  little  on 
nominal  top  light.  The  side  light  will  be  about  ten  feet  high, 
while  with  us  it  frequently  terminates  at  seven  feet.  The- 
height  of  the  side  window,  as  you  can  see,  does  away  with 
mijch  of  the  need  for  a  strictly  top  light. 

The  studios  contain  many  accessory  dodges  ;  they  are  not 
afraid  to  use  anything  new.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
very  good  methods  of  holding  backgrounds^they  are  inventors 
and  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  new  invention.  One 
time-saving  plan  I  noticed — a  photographer  will  have  a  great 
stock  of  dark  slides,  perhaps  as  many  as  fifty  ;  these  are  filled 
in  the  morning,  and  they  never  think  of  going  to  the  dark  room 
during  the  day  to  change  plates  ;  all  the  work  is  done  with 
these  plates  filled  in  in  the  morning.  Another  item  I  noticed 
was  that  they  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  treating  tlie 
negative;  the  background  is  frequently  "illuminated,"  and  sO' 
worked  on  that  there  is  often  little  or  no  resemblance  between 
the  finished  print  and  the  original  negative. 

We  had,  however,  exhausted  Mr.  Crooke's  time,  and,  a  sitter 
being  in  waiting,  we  left,  convinced  that  the"  reputation  of  the 
profession  in  these  islands  had  suffered  nought  by  Mr.  Crooke's 
visit  to  the  Land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ;  and  confident  that 
his  tour  would  have  intensified  any  good  opinion  the  American 
had  of  the  work  of  the  British  professional. 


TANK    DEVELOPMENT    BY    A    TEST-PAPER    METHOD. 


The  pages  of  the  "British  Journal"  during  the  last  few 
months  have  given  amj^le  evidence  that  tank  development  is 
receiving  more  and  more  consideration  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
professional.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  an  amateurish 
kind  of  fad,  and  one  that  was  only  taken  up  by  those  who  were 
not  sufiiciently  in  love  with  ijhotography  itself  to  take  the 
tilouble  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  their  exposures.  Perhajjs 
under  these  changing  circumstances  a  record  of  the  experiences 
of  a  professional  with  many  years'  work  in  photography  behind 
him  may  be  acceptable. 

Limits  of   Tank   Development 

Like  everything  else,  tank  development  can  suffer,  and  has 
suffered,  at  the  hands  of  its  too-exuberant  enthusiast.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  will  make  the  best  negative  possible  out  of 
an  exposure,  whether  that  exposure  has  been  ridiculously  below 
the  correct  exposure,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  exceeded  the 
ideal  exposure  many  times.  This  is  true,  with  reservations. 
My  own  practice  has  shown  me  that  it  is  not  true  if  the  two 
extremes  of  exposure  are  developed  in  the  same  tank  for  exactly 
the  same  length  of  time.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is 
equally  efficacious  for  all  makes  of  plates,  fast  or  slow,  ordi- 
nary^ or  orthochromatic,  and  just  as  good  for  one  manufac- 
turer's producits  as  another.  This  also  is  true  with  the  same 
reservations.  As  the  result  of  my  own  experiences,  I  con- 
fidently assert  that  fast  or  slow  plates  take  different  lengths 
of  time  to  arrive  at  what  a  professiona.1  would  call  "  printino' 
density."  Ditto  in  the  case  of  ordinary  or  ortho'  plates  ;  whilst 
two  plates  having  the  same  speed,  but  emanating  from  two 
different  manufacturers,  are  almost  sure  to  differ.  They  differ 
in  dish  development,  so  we  should  expect  them  to  differ  when 
put  into  a  tank. 

Some  time  ago,  when  first  I  used  this  method,  I  made  a 
practice  of  saving  all  tSie  M.Q.   developer  that  had  been  used 


for  bromide  and  gaslight  prints.  This  once-used  developer  I 
diluted  somewhat  to  make  my  tank  solution,  and  used  it  re- 
peatedly, day  after  day,  just  strengthening  it  for  each  fresh 
batch  of  plates  by  a  small  addition  from  the  stock  solution. 
Considering  this  practice  from  the  theoretical  sitandpoint,  the 
wonder  is  that  I  got  any  printable  negatives  at  all ;  but,  of 
course,  the  secret  lay  in  the  fact  that  I  was  consistently  over- 
exposing, and  the  bromide-laden  developer  from  the  printing- 
room  was  just  putting  this  error  right.  It  speaks  well  for 
tank  development  as  a  method  that  I  consistently  got  such 
good  negatives  when  apparently  I  was  violating  theory. 
Reason,  however,  came  to  my  rescue,  when  a  change  of  studios 
(into  one  much  slower)  caused  me  to  look  around  for  the  cause 
of  failure  in  a  method  I  had  previously  adopted  successfully. 

Developer  and  Temperature. 

First,  then,  my  developing  solution  is  compounded  as  fol- 
lows :  metol  1,  hydroquinone  3,  sulphite  20,  carbonate  20, 
water  up  to  320.  I  do  not  pretend  to  claim  anything  extra- 
ordinary for  this  solution.  It  is  a  convenient  one,  and  gives 
the  results  I  wish,  and  it  is  cheap.  Probably  any  other  well- 
balanced  developing  solution  will  do  just  as  well,  but  if  I  am 
to  make  clear  my  method  of  working  you  must  know  the  sort 
of  solution  I  use.  Before  going  into  tank  development  in  a 
very  wholesale  manner  I  purchased  a  cheap  "  developing  box  " 
— ^just  a  ra-ck  holding  six  plates  enclosed  in  a  plain  metal  box 
with  a  light-tight  lid  ;  the  very  sort  of  apparatus  which  the 
editor  has  recently  cautioned  us  against.  For  half  a  dozen 
quarter-plates  I  used  two  ounces  of  the  above  strong  developing 
solution,  and  added  to  it  fourteen  ounces  of  water,  expecting  to 
get  a  working  solution  which  would  complete  its  work  in  about 
half-an-hour.  The  weather  was  very  warm  just  then,  and  I 
immediately  began  to  find  the  difficulties  which  arise  from 
varying  temperatures.     From  Boots'  catalogue  I  got  a  table  of 
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times  and  temperatures,  and  from  BurrouRhs  Wellcome's 
paiiy)hlet  I  got  another  which  differed  slightly.  1  averaged 
the  two,  and  did  not  experience  much  difficulty  until  the 
wtather  got  considerably  colder,  when  I  found  that  the  time 
«f  development  with  this  strength  of  solution  began  to  grow 
uiiTOmfortably  long,  running  over  an  hour.  This  necessitated 
making  stronger  working  solutions  and  working  out  fresh  cal- 
<:ulation8  to  get  tlie  same  sort  of  results. 

Timing  by  Test   Paper. 

As  the  -weather  altered  this  became  a  frequent  occurrence, 
and  about  this  time  I  remembered  the  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Journal  "  about  the  use  of 
gaslight  paper  as  a  means  of  testing  the  time  required  by  a 
developing  solution.  Since  then  we  have  had  no  need  to 
trouble  about  thermometer  readings  or  any  intricate  calcula- 
tions. The  method  is  to  fog  a  small  piece  of  gaslight  paper, 
plunge  it  midway  into  the  developing  solution,  and  as  soon  as 
the  portion  is  appreciably  developed  to  totally  submerge  the 
paper,  and  time  how  long  the  second  half  of  the  |)aper  takes 
to  develop  up  to  an  equal  blackness  -with  the  first  half.  This 
length  of  time  is  then  multiplied  by  a  factor  which  has  to  be 
ascertained  once  for  all  with  a  given  brand  of  plate.  It  will 
certainly  vary  with  different  plates,  and  also  it  will  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  negative  which  the  individual 
•worker  is  aiming  for.  Again,  it  will  vary  when  the  best  is  to 
be  made  of  grossly  over-exposed  plates  on  the  one  hand,  or 
those  which  have  i-eceived  the  minimum  on  the  other  hand. 

Tlie  point  which  I  wish  to  accentuate  just  here  is  this  :  the 
vast  (majority  of  professionals  do  not  use  a  lot  of  different 
brands  of  plates  ;  they  have  just  one  make  which  is  their 
mainstay  for  the  regular  routine  of  their  work,  and  anything 
■extraordinary,  outside  that  routine,  requiring  a  different  plate 
■would  not,  certainly  should  not,  be  put  into  a  tank  with 
the  "  usual  thing."  Also  in  professional  practice  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  extremes  of  exposure  will  occur.  In  any  studio 
where  the  operator  has  had  even  a  year  or  two  of  experience 
the  exposures  are  practically  equivalent,  not  differing  more 
than  in  the  propontion  of  5:6,  and  while  this  is  so  there  is  no 
need  to  alter  the  factor.  From  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  any  class  of  photographer  would  be  likely  to  gain  by 
the  use  of  tank  development  it  should  be  the  professional 
rather  than  the  amateur. 

The  Method  in  Practice. 

Returning  to  my  ovm  practice.  I  find  it  very  convenient 
for  the  development  of  the  plates  to  take  about  20  minutes, 
and  a®  I  find  that  a  facftor  of  18  with  the  M.Q.  solution  de- 
scril)ed  is  correct  for  the  results  I  desire,  I  mix  the  solution 
so  that  the  time  which  the  paper  takes  is  about  one  minute. 
This,  of  course,   means  that  I  use   stronger  solutions  in  cold 


weather  than  in  warm.  Some  plates  require  different  factors 
with  this  develojKjr — even  up  to  30  times.  With  some  plates 
(presumably  made  with  a  harder  gelatine)  peculiar  markings 
occur  (as  illustrated  in  the  "B.J."  lately),  when  dilute  developer 
is  used  at  a  low  temperature.  Developer  at  similar  temperature 
and  similar  dilution  wOl  produce  the  same  markings  in  dish 
development ;  so  the  trouble  is  not  inherent  to  the  tank 
system  of  development.  Raising  the  temj)erature  cures  the 
evil  in  both  cases.  The  necessary  calculation  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  paper  is  timed  in  seconds,  this  is  multiplied 
by  3,  and  the  result  read  as  minutes,  omitting  the  last  figure, 
or  inserting  a  decimal  point  before  the  last  figure  if  in  a 
fastidious  mood.  Example :  Paper  takes  27  seconds.  27  x  3 
=  81.  Then  8.1  minutes  (8  minutes  6  seconds)  is  the  exact 
time  required.  This,  of  course,  is  too  quick  for  ordinaiy  tank 
development  where  a  lot  of  plates  are  being  treated,  but  tli« 
case  may  occur  where  strong  developer  is  being  used  in'  a  dish. 
The  rule  still  holds  good  with  the  same  developer.  A  better 
test  time  to  aim  for  is  about  60  or  70  seconds.  70  X  3  =  210. 
Twenty-one  minutes  is  then  the  correct  time.  At  60  deg.  F. 
this  time  is  generally  got  by  a  dilution  of  about  one  in  eight. 

Twenty-four  Negatives  per  Thirty    Minutes. 

Once  I  felt  certain  of  my  ground,  the  little  box  holding  half- 
a-dozen  plates  had  to  give  way  in  favour  of  larger  quantities. 
Messrs.  David  Allan  made  me  a  simple  box  with  a  light-tights 
lid  and  five  racks  to  fit  it,  each  capable  of  holding  twenty- 
four  plates.  These  racks  are  made  of  German  silver,  because 
I  use  an  acid  fixing  bath.  If  a  plain  hypo  bath  is  in  use  they 
can  be  made  of  the  oheapei-  zinc.  Twenty-four  plates  are  put 
into  the  develoijer,  lowering  gently  to  prevent  bubbles  forming, 
and  then  receiving  a  violent  up-and-down  motion  to  remove  any 
that  may  have  formed.  They  are  covered  up  for  the  necessary 
time  (receiving  perhaps  two  or  three  shakings  up  to  circulate 
the  developing  solution)  and  removed  bodily,  rack  and  all, 
with  an  intermediate  swilling  under  the  tap,  to  a  plain  porce- 
lain fixing  box  which  will  hold  two  such  racks.  Another  lot 
are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  still  another,  when  the  first 
lot  are  removed  in  their  rack  to  a  wooden  box  holding  two 
racks  and  started  washing  under  the  tank.  From  now  the 
whole  thing  proceeds  automatically.  Developing,  fixing,  and 
washing  are  all  going  on  at  the  same  time  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  plates  every  half-hour  (allowing  10  minutes  for  changing, 
&c.) 

For  the   Professional. 

I  have  outlived  the  desire  to  watch  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment in  a  plate,  wonderful  as  it  is,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
return  to  idish  development.  Further  than  this,  I  can  tell  the 
daTk-ix>om  assistant  exactly  what  to  do,  and  can  depend  on  him 
getting  the  saone  results.  Teetotalleb. 


SOME    STUDIO    SUGGESTIONS. 


[The   recorded  experience  of  a   professional   one  year   after    starting  in  business  on  his  own  account,  communicated  to  our 

Californian  contemjwrary  "Camera  Craft."— Eds.  "B.J."] 


It  has  not  been  over  a  year  since  I  started  in  business  for 
myself,  after  sei-ving  a  full  apprenticeship  with  a  good,  capable, 
although  somewhat  old-fashioned,  professional,  located  in  my 
home  town  in  another  part  of  the  State.  As  I  have  made  a 
success  of  my  maiden  venture,  a  success  pi-eater  than  either  my 
friends  or  myself  expected,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  assuming  to 
instruct  or  advise  others.  In  doing  this  last,  I  am  not  prompted 
by  a  feeling  of  superiority  engendered  by  my  small  success,  but 
rather  by  a  feeling  that,  having  so  recently  launched  my  own 
little  business  craft  upon  the  sea  of  professional  photography, 


I  may  be  able  to  give  a  series  of  suggestions  of  a  more  close- 
range  type  than  might  be  possible  by  the  time  my  experience 
shall  have  extended  over  a  longer  period.  Dropping,  as 
far  as  possible,  this  first  person  singular  in  favour  of  the  rather 
dogmatic-sounding   second   person,    I   will   proceed. 

The  real  sale  is  made  under  the  skylight,  particularly  if  the 
proprietor  does  his  own  operating.  A  yonne  lady  behind  a 
counter  in  the  front  of  the  esrt:ablishment  may  secure  from  the 
customer  an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  pictures  of  a  certain 
style  and  size,  but  the  customer,  in  reality,  does  little  more 
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than  suggest,  approximately,  what  is  desired,  and  does  this 
mainly  because  there  seems  no  way  of  avoiding  it  as  a  prelimi- 
nary. Experience  will  teacli  you  that  the  customer  is  quite 
likely  to  prefer  something  entirely  different  when  the  proofs 
are  shown,  and  you  will  also  learn  that  the  style  and  size 
selected  are  no  good  criterion  of  the  amount  the  customer  is 
willing  to  pay— if  pleased  with  the  work.  For  this  reason,  use 
plenty  of  plates,  except  as  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is 
unnecessary  and  useless  ;  and,  above  all,  keep  your  sitter  well 
pleased  with  herself,  which  is  only  another  way  of  keeping 
lier  well  pleased  with  you,  while  under  the  skylight.  The 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  final  orders,  and  the  ease  with 
which  such  difference  is  created,  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
extra  plates;  and  cultivating  a  tactful  and  pleasing  manner 
should  be  your  first  thought,  regardless  of  the  money  value  it 
has.  The  sitter  who,  upon  examining  a  set  of  proof s^  recalls  a 
pleasant  half-hour  spent  with  the  operator,  is  pretty  sure  to 
like  the  results,  particularly  if  there  is  a  generous  number  of 
proofs,  showing  that  he  spared  himself  neither  work  nor 
material  m  his  effort  to  please.  How  different  is  the  effect 
when  but  two  or  three  proofs  are  shown,  proofs  that  recall  the 
earlier  feeling  that  the  operator  had  gone  through  the  business 
as  If  wishing  to  have  the  matter  through  with  and  the  sitter 
away  :n  the  shortest  possible  time.     To  use  a  slang  expression, 

jolly  them  along  "  while  under  the  light ;  of  course,  doing 
It  in  a  different  way  with  different  subjects.  Take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  successful   salesman.     You  know   when   he  is 

jollying  '  the  man  who  hauls  his  trunk  up  from  the  station 
and  gets,   :n  consequence,   more  attention  for  his  money  than 
anybody  e  se  in  town,  but  he  "jollies  "  you  in  a  way  that  is  less 
crude,  and  you  like  it-and  like  him  for  it.     And,  what  he  is 
really  after,  you  give  him  larger  orders. 

If  the  sitter  has  some  preconceived  idea  that  her  picture 
Should  be  taken  in  a  certain  way,  humour  her  by  doing  the 
best  you  can  to  carry  out  her  ideas.  It  gives  you  a  chance  to 
get  acquainted  and  time  for  the  sitter's  reserve  to  wear  away 
Keep  on  talking,  and  then  make  tlie  rest  as  you  wish.  If  friends 
or  other  membei^  of  tlie  family  are  in  attendance,  make  nega- 
tives of  them.  Quite  often  they  may  feel  a  desire  to  have  their 
pictures  taken,  but  hesitate  in  the  matter.  They  think  thev 
will  wait  and  see  how  the  otliers  come  out,  and  perhaps  never 
find  time  to  come  back.  And  before  you  are  through  with  the 
original  sitter  make  one  large  negative.  Unless  your  clientWe 
IS  a  very  poor  one,  you  will  find  it  pays  handsomely  to  do  this 
And  here  one  caution:  do  not  use  your  sitters  to  experiment 
upon  Be  perfectly  acquainted  with  your  light.  Call  in  some 
fnend  and  try  for  different  poses,  effects,  and  lightings  when- 
ever you  have  time.  Then  you  wiU  be  in  a  positio^i  to  give 
each  one  of  your  sitters  something  different ;  and  remember 
that  while  fancy  ijoses  are  rarely  asked  for,  few  of  your  cus 
tomers  will  be  able  to  resist  ordering  extra  pictures  from  such 
negatives  if  the  results  are  pleasing  and  the  expression  natural 

Do  not  confine  yourself  to  one  or  a  few  schemes  of  lighting 

few  subjects  look  better  with  almost  a  direct  side  light  A  cer 
tain  type  of  face  almost  invariably  takes  on  a  hang-doc'  dissi- 
pated look,  except  as  the  light  is  curtained  down  quite  low 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  a^iateur,  and  even  the  professional 
doing  at-home  portraiture,  so  often  scores  a  success.  In 
addition,  this  tyi«  of  sitter  really  never  sees  herself  under  this 
unfavourable  forty-five-degree  angle,  because  her  own  mirror 
stands  in  such  a  position  that  she  sees  herself  only  in  a  side 
light.  Have  a  good  side  screen  and  learn  to  use  it  intelligentlv 
As  a  rule,  use  your  light  wide  open  and  depend  unon  the  screen 
particularly  with  ladies.  With  men,  cut  the  light  down  and 
try  for  the  Inglis  style  of  lighting. 

In  making   full-length   figures  of  officers   and   soldiers     the 
same  platform  can  be  used,  the  relatively  higher  position  add- 


ing  dignity  to  the  pose.  A  stout  person,  or  one  quite  tall  and 
thin,  does  not  look  well  in  a  full-length  picture.  Old  people 
should  be  taken  seated,  and  a  lady  whose  skirt  does  not  touch 
the  iioor  will  rarely  be  pleased  with  a  full-length  picture.  If 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  one  foot,  a  standing  figure- 
will  be  more  pleasing,  through  having  more  action.  The  effect 
can  be  increased  by  having  the  body  lean  slightly  forward.  Many 
good  standing  figure  poses  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
artists  who  illustrate  the  stories  in  the  popular  magazines. 

When  a  subject  is  quite  stout,  use  a  ground  that  contrasts  but 
slightly  with  the  dress,  and  make  the  pose  a  seated  one  if  the 
full  figure  is  wanted  ;  but  if  head  and  shoulders  only  are 
required,  use  the  camera  quite  low  and  make  them  standing : 
the  superabundance  of  flesh  falls  away  from  the  head  and  neck 
somewhat  better.  In  posing  men  seated  be  sure  that  the  seat 
is  high  enough  so  t^at  the  knees  have  a  downward  inclination  ; 
and,  unless  the  hands  are  small,  keep  them  as  far  back  as 
possible.  Do  not  make  the  too  common  mistake  of  allowing; 
your  sitters  to  hide  their  hands,  much  less  yourself  suggest  so 
doing.  The  hands,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  should  always  be 
in  evidence  in  three-quarter  and  full  length  pictures.  In  addi- 
tion to  keeping  them  well  back,  one  can  minimise  their  size 
by  avoiding  the  full  or  flat  view,  but,  instead,  turning  them  so- 
that  the  side  is  presented  to  the  lens. 

As  a  rule,  the  lens  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  sitter's  chin, 
or  a  trifle  liigher.  If  the  subject  has  a  long  neck,  use  the 
camera  much  higher  than  usual,  lower  when  the  neck  is  short. 
A  drooping  mouth  is  also  improved  by  raising  the  camera.  If 
the  jaws  are  too  prominent,  raise  the  camera,  bringing  the  lens- 
on  a  level  with  the  foreliead,  and  bring  the  top  of  the  head 
towards  the  camera.  Do  not  pose  both  head  and  shoulders- 
square  to  the  lens.  If  the  shoulders  are  square  ta 
the  camera,  turn  the  head  to  one  side ;  with  the  head 
front,  seat  the  sitter  with  the  shoulders  at  an  angle  to- 
the  camera.  The  best  pose  will  depend  upon  the  attention 
given  the  ears,  the  hair,  and  the  shai>e  of  the  head.  Never 
make  a  full  view  if  the  ears  are  large.  Hollow  cheeks  require 
almost  a  full  front  view. 

If  the  nose  is  long,  tip  the  head  upward  :  if  short,  down- 
ward. Do  the  same  when  the  chin  is  either  too  long  or  too 
short.  If  the  mouth  is  crooked,  make  a  three-quarter  view 
with  the  crooked  side  away  from  the  camera.  Long  faces- 
should  also  have  a  three-quarter  view,  and  using  a  long-focus 
lens  will  widen  the  face  and  shoulders.  Using  a  lens  of 
shorter  focus,  and  making  almost  a  full  view,  is  best  for  round 
faces.  Large  eyes  should  be  looking  a  trifle  downward,  and 
the  head  so  turned  that  the  whites  show  as  little  as  possible. 
Deep-set  eyes  require  a  side  and  front  light.  Pale  blue  or  grey 
eyes  should  be  kept  in  shadow. 

If  the  cheeks  are  full  or  the  hair  light,  or  both,  make  a: 
shadow  lighting.  In  case  of  high  cheek-bones  use  a  low  key  of 
lighting.  If  the  subject  is  wearing  thick  glasses  that  cause- 
troublesome  reflections,  make  a  three-quarter  view  and  bring; 
a  black  ground  close  up  in  front  so  that  there  will  be  nothing: 
to  cause  reflections.  In  making  profiles,  one  will  often  find 
that  the  effect  just  misses  being  good  through  the  nose  or  chin, 
being  too  long.  Quite  an  improvement  can  be  made  by  tilting 
the  top  of  the  head  toward  the  lens,  or  perhaps  away  from  it,  if 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  permits  the  latter.  And  do  not 
forget  that  you  must  do  full  justice  to  these  elaborate  coiffures- 
that  come  before  your  camera. 

In  taking  children  use  a  good,  large  platform,  one  on  which 
they  will  not  fear  a  tumble,  and  have  it  at  least  eighteen  inches- 
high  ;  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight  inches  is  better.  Use  a 
light  background  and  bring  the  extension  out  over  the  platform. 
Give  them  plenty  of  toys  to  play  with,  and  allow  the  mother 
to  be  present  all  the  time.  You  can  get  acquainted  with  the 
youngster  much  more  quickly,  and  no  exposures  should  be  made- 
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until  you  liavo  the  entire  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the  little 
subject.  Xevcr  neglect  to  make  a  negative  of  the  mother  and 
liild  together;  and  if  grandpa  or  grandma  is  along  be  sure 
io  get  a  picture  of  the  old  gentleman  (or  lady,  as  the  case  may  be) 
with  what  is,  undoubtedly,  their  particular  pet.  You  are  almost 
sure  of  an  extra  order. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  ask  the  parexite  to  quietly  step  outside 
for  a  moment,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  share  in  the  work  of 
securing  a  picture,  and  find  you  are  capable  of  displaying  tact, 
skill,  and  patience,  they  will  be  pleased ;  and  being  pleased 
they  will  prove  good  customers,  and  always  ready  to  sing  your 
praises. 

But  that  must  wait  until  another  opportunitv  presents.  How- 
ever, a  few  words  on  the  photographing  of  white  drapery  are 
appropriate,  as  belonging  to  the  work  under  the  skylight.  I 
have  found  that  white  drapery,  such  as  wedding  gowns  and 
evening  costumes,  are  best  rendered  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  make  the  exposure  with  the  lighting  just  as  you  would 
have  it  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  have  a  piece  of  fine, 
even  mesh    black  veiling  across  the  lower  part  of  the  lens  hood. 


just  liigh  enough  up  to  screen  only  the  white  drapery.  Next, 
after  developing  and  fixing,  and  before  washing,  reduce  the> 
drapery  part  of  the  negative  with  a  wad  of  cotton  dipped  in  a. 
straw-coloured  solution,  of  red  prussiate  of  potash.  This  com- 
bines with  the  hypo  in  the  film  and  forms  the  well-known 
Farmer's  reducer.  Do  not  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  negative 
too  long,  but  rinse  under  the  tap  from  time  to  time,  placing 
again  in  the  hypo  bath  should  the  prussiate  fail  to  act  through 
lack  of  hypo.  Lastly,  after  the  negative  is  dry,  coat  the  glass- 
side  with  ground-glass  substitute  and  work  in,  with  a  soft 
pencil  and  with  a  stump  and  powdered  lead,  high-lights  on  the- 
edges  of  the  folds  and  where  bits  of  white  embroidery  suggest. 
80  doing.  All  of  these  will  require  a  little  practice,  but  practice 
that  is  easily  obtained.  Using  the  veiling  in  front  of  the  hood 
may  require  an  experiment  or  two  to  determine  the  right, 
distance  at  which  the  threads  are  entirely  out  of  focus,  and 
give  just  the  desired  amount  of  softness.  One  operator  I  saw 
working  in  a  large  city  used  ordinary  red  mosquito  netting  ini 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

Akthue  p.  Boahds«an. 


SPIRIT    SENSITISER    FOR    CARBON    PRINTING. 


(A  Paper  read  before  the  French  Photographic   Society.) 


I>f  1877  the  Abbe  Laborde,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
useful  methods  in  carbon  printing,  suggested  a  sensitising 
bath  composed  of  ammonium  bichromate,  1  gm.,  dissolved  in 
20  CCS.  of  water  and  20  ccs.  of  alcohol.  He  stated  that  he 
found  the  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  imparted  a  hardness 
to  the  gelatine,  but  he  does  not  make  further  claims  in  regard 
to  the  process.  During  the  last  few  years,  particularly  among 
workers  of  the  gum  process,  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the 
bichromate  sensitiser  has  been  much  discussed.  All  those 
who  have  experimented  on  the  subject  have  found  that  this 
addition  of  alcohol  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  drying  of  the 
tissue,  or  paper,  and  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  remedy  against 
what  is  commonly  known  as  reticulation.  In  our  experiments 
we  have  used  a  bichromate  bath  containing,  per  100  volumes, 
20  of  methyl  alcohol  of  good  quality,  15  gms.  of  bichromate 
being  dissolved  in  1,000  ccs.  of  this  mixture.  This  is  the  bath 
which  we  recommend  for  use.  The  carbon  tissue  is  sensitised 
(  in  it  in  the  usual  manner.  During  this  operation  it  is  seen 
that  the  action  is  somewhat  different  from  that  when  using 
the  usual  sensitiser.  The  tissues  immersed  in  this  liquid 
remain  stiff.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  they  do  not  absorb 
the  sensitising  liquid:  in  fact,  their  stiffness  is  such  that 
the  worker  may  feel  some  anxiety  as  to  whether  he  is  not  deal- 
ing with  tissue  which  has  become  insoluble.  On  pressing  the 
sheets  of  tissue  under  the  liquid  between  the  fingers  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  gelatine  is  not  softened,  it  swells  only, 
and  the  sheet  becomes  flat  dn  the  bath.  About  four  minutes 
is  required  for  this  effect  to  be  produced. 

Every    carbon    worker    knows    the    precautions    which    are 
customarily  taken  in   order  to    keep  the  bichromate  bath  at 
the  same  low  temperature  during  sensitising.     Hence  the  use 
of  ice  in  summer.     This  source  of  trouble  disappears  imme- 
diately  when  a    spirit   sensitiser  is   used:     there  is  then  no 
need  to  fear  a  rise  of  temperature  of  the  bath,  nor  of  the  room 
in  which  one  is  working. 
We  have  made  the  following  experiment.       A  dozen  large 
,    -^^^ts  of  tissue  were  sensitised  in  a  spirit  bath,  the  tempera- 
t\  fctttre  of  which  was  86  deg.  F.     Everything  went  on  quite  satis- 

i 


factorily.  The  sheets  of  tissue  remained  flat  and  stiff  in  th» 
bath,  and  were  then  put  to  dry  in  the  same  room :  which  was,. 
for  ordinary  work,  somewhat  too  warm.  In  two  hours  the 
tissue  was  perfectly  dry,  and  this  without  any  running  of  the 
coating,  every  sheet  being  in  good  condition   for  work. 

So  much  for  the  advantages  of  the  spirit  bath  in  sensitising. 
We  will  now  see  something  of  its  merits  in  the  after-part  of 
the  process.  Here  again  we  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  ourselves  from  a  greater  or  less  temperature  of 
the  water  in  which  the  tissue  is  transferred.  A  bichromated 
tissue  placed  even  in  warm  water  in  order  to  transfer  it  prior 
to  development  does  not  soften.  Somewhat  longer  than  the- 
normal  time  is  necessary  in  making  the  transfer ;  but  a? 
soon  as  this  latter  operation  has  been  done,  the  print  and 
transfer  paper  are  put  under  pressure  as  usual,  and  the  print- 
is  ready  for  stripping  20  minutes   afterwards. 

As  regards  the  behaviour  of  the  tissues,  it  is  surprising  to 
notice  how  well  they  transfer,  considering  that  in  the  spirit 
bath  they  have  the  stiffness  of  almost  thin  wood  or  card.  Itt 
no  single  case  has  adhesion  to  the  transfer  paper  failed. 

We  must  next  say  a  word  as  to  the  part  played  by  the 
spirit  in  the  bath  during  sensitising.  The  spirit  renders  the~ 
gelatine  indifferent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath.  There  is  no  liability  for  the  gelatine  to- 
run,  and  a  moderate  heat  of  drying  no  longer  leads  to  the- 
insolubilisation  which  frequently  takes  place  when  working- 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Finally,  reticulation — that  hete  noire  of  carbon  printers — d»- 
not  liable  to  occur,  even  without  precautions  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  developing  bath.  In  fact,  we  were  able  to- 
use  absolutely  boiling  water  in  dealing  with  a  much  over- 
exposed print.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  presence  of" 
alcohol  in  the  bichromate  sensitiser  removes  the  difficulties- 
commonly,  met  with  in  carbon  printing  ;  and  not  this  only, 
for  the  alcohol  also  plays  the  part  of  a  preservative,  an* 
allows  of  the  tissue  being  kept  for  a  much  longer  time  thani 
usual,  for  at  least  15  days — we  might  even  say  three  weeks. 

Geoboes  Balaon't. 
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ON    REDUCING    CONTRASTS    IN    NEGATIVES. 


[A  writer,  M.  H.  Prunier,  in  the  current  issue  of  the  "  Photo- Gazette,"  records  his  satisfaction  with  certain  methods  of 
bleaching  and  re-developing  as  the  remedies  for  excessive  hardness  in  negatives,  his  prescriptions  being  recommended 
primarily  to  stereoscopic  workers  who  are  liable  to  obtain  an  excessive  degree  of  contrast  in  negatives  and  thus  to  produce 
snow  effects  when  the  prints  are  viewed  in  the  stereoscope.  M.  Prunier,  of  whose  article  an  abridged  translation  is  given 
below,  has  found  the  methods   more  effective  for  his  purpose  than  the  use  of  ammonium  persulphate. — Eds.  "  B.   J."] 

"IteE  principle  of  the  method  consists  in  fii-st  converting  the 
whole  of  the  silver  in  the  negative  into  silver  chloride,  which 
latter   is    then   exiwsed    to    light.      The   action   of    the   light, 


.  although   invisible,    gives    rise    to   a   description    of    molecular 

■  change  in  the  chloride,  and  the  action  is  completed  by  the 
re-developer.      The  depth  of  the  film,  however,  where  the  light 

•  does  not  reach,  remains  unaffected  by  the  developer  and  subse- 
quently dissolves  in  hypo,  so  that  the  silver  is  altogether  re- 
moved, and  as  a  result  the  masses  of  opaque  deposit  in  the 
negative  are  reduced,  giving  a  plate  of  softer  gradation.  The 
two  methods  most  commonly  employed  are  those  known  as  the 
"copper"  and  the  "bichromate." 

In  the  copper  process  the  bleaching  agent  employed  is  chlo- 
ride of  copper,  i.e.,  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate  and  sodium 

■  chloride  (common  salt).  The  materials  are  thus  quite  inex- 
pensive and  may  be  obtained  anywhere.  If  the  negatives  have 
dried,  and  especially  if  they  have  been  made  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  alk>w  them  to  soak  first  for 

.an  hour  or  two  in  water. 

They  are  then  transferred  to  the  following  bath  :  — 

(Dopper  sulphate  5  gms. 

Sodium   chloride    6  gms. 

Water        100  ccs. 

which  is  allowed  to  act  until  the  negative  is 'bleached  com- 
pletely through  to  the  back.  This  will  require  about  ten 
minutes  as  a  rule,  but  in  some  cases  half  an  hour  or  more  if 
the  film  has  hardened  by  age  or  other  cause. 

The  negative,  having  been  bleached  through  to  the  back,  is 
well  washed,  in  order  to  remove  every  trace  of'  the  bleaching 
bath,  and  is  then  ready  for  re-development,  or  reduction,  as 
it  is  more  correctly  called 

This  should  be  done  in  moderate  daylight,  never  in  sunshine, 
otherwise  the  light  will  act  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  film.  It  is  not  difficult  to  hit  the  correct  degree  of 
■exposure.  The  negative  image  should  be  seen  to  be  uniformly 
•<larkened  on  the  face,  whilst  it  remains  still  slightly  opalescent 
.and  commences  to  become  grey  on  the  glass  side.  In  order  to 
secure  this  result  a  developer  of  the  ordinary  working  strength 
would  be  too  violent  in  action. 

Practically  any  developer  may  be  employed,  diluting  it,  how- 
ever, with  about  its  own  volume  of  water.  An  excellent  de- 
veloper is  metol-hydroquinone  or  diamidophenol  made  up  with 
boric  acid   as  directed   by  Professor  Xamias,*   or   adurol.       I 


'  B.J.,"  Oct.  22, 1909,  p.  820. 


myself  use  this  latter,  employing  the  single-solution  concen- 
trated bath,  which  I  dilute  with  twelve  times  its  volume  of 
water,  adding  ten  drops  of  10  per  cent,  solution  potass  bromide 
per  100  CCS.  of  developer.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  with 
any  developer,  excepting  possibly  diamidophenol,  too  low  a 
temperature  will  give  rise  to  negatives  which  are  too  soft, 
clear  in  the  shadows  but  without  sufiicient  intensity  in  the  high- 
lights.    The  temperature  should  be  60  deg.  F. 

This  influence  of  heat  is  particularly  noticeable  in  very  cold 
weather,  for,  if  the  negative  be  held  for  long  in  the  hand  when 
examining  the  progress  of  development,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  parts  touched  by  the  fingers  will  come  up  witli  much  greater 
intensity  than  the  others. 

The  plate,  after  development,  is  rinsed  and  then  fixe<l  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the 
negative,  while  improved  to  the  degree  required  as  regards 
lessened  contrast,  is  somewhat  too  thin  altogether  and  requires 
intensification.  In  this  case  I  have  invariably  found  it  well  to 
employ  the  Lumi^re  iodide  of  mercury  intensifier,  followed  by 
development.  In  ordei"  to  prepare  the  intensifier  I  use  the  fol- 
lowing formula  ;  — 

Soda  sulphite,    anhydrous   10  gms. 

Water,    warm   IDO  ccs. 

Potass   iodide    .75  gm. 

Mercury   bichloride  .75  gm. 

Solution  takes  place  immediately,  the  potassium  chloride 
formed  from  the  iodide  and  mercuiy  dissolving  in  the  liquid. 

C!oming  now  to  the  biclu-omate  method,  the  formula  recom- 
mended by  Eder  in  1881  is  the  following  :  — 


Potass  bichromate 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Water        


1  gm. 

2  ccs. 
100  ccs. 


The  method  followed  is  that  already  described,  except  that  an 
extra  operation  is  required  if  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
remove  the  yellow  bichromate  stain  before  re-developing.  This, 
however,  need  not  be  done,  for  it  is  a  slight  advantage  to  have 
a  little  yellow  stain  in  the  film,  since  the  latter  is  then  not 
acted  upon  by  daylight  during  re-development.  In  the  case  of 
the  copper  process  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  film  receives 
too  much  light  during  re-development,  and  it  is  therefore  best, 
after  the  one  exposure  to  light,  to  re-develop  in  a  ruby  or 
orange  light.  H.   Pruniee. 


KiNEMACOLOB  AT  THE  ScAiji.— The  programme  of  Kinemacolor 
performances  to  be  given  each  evening  at  the  Scala  Theatre,  Char- 
lotte Street,  W.,  opened  on  Monday  evening  last  with  a  private 
view,  at  which  Messrs.  Charles  Urban  and  Albert  Smith  presented 
a  most  comprehensive  series  of  pictures  demonstrating  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  process  of  cinematography  in  natural  colours.  The 
projections  included  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  farmyard  and  agri- 
cultural scenes,  topical  event*,  portrait  studies,  and  a  moving- 
picture  play.  One  of  the  most  novel  and  fantastic  series  was 
that  showing  the  progress  of  a  large  number  of  flowers  from  bud 
io  bloom,  the  cinematograph  exposures  made  in  many  instances  over 
a  period  of  many  days  being  compressed  upon  the  "screen  into  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds,  and  bringing  before  the  audience,  bv  a 
■*pecies  of  scientific  magic,  the  unfolding  of  the  petals  of  many  well- 


known  flowers  in  the  stage  of  development  to  the  full  bloom.  The 
extraordinary  patience  which  the  production  of  this  series  of  films 
alone  must  have  required  can  scarcely  be  realised,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  results  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  spectators. 
Another  sensational  series,  this  time  in  the  world  of  insect  life, 
included  most  beautiful  living  photographs  in  colour  of  mantis 
preying  upon  caterpillars ;  also  some  striking  examples  of  animal 
mimicry.  The  entertainment  concluded  with  a  spectacular  play, 
adapted  from  the  German  piece  of  Frau  Luna  performed  some  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Berlin.  The  promoters 
of  Kinemacolor  may  be  congratulated  on  having  originated  an  even- 
ing of  combined  instruction  and  entertainment  which  is  unique  of 
its  kind,  and  should  prove  capable  of  taking  its  place  among  the 
established  attractions  of  the  London  tlieatres. 
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ENLARGEMENTS    AS    A    SOURCE    OF    EXTRA     PROFIT. 


[In  the  following  article  a  photographer,  writing  in  "  Wilson's  Magazine,"  urges,  with  characteristic  American  insistence,  the 
additional  business  to  be  obtained  in  a  studio  by  keeping  enlargements  to  the  front.  The  advice  is  not  new  ;  it  is  as  old  as  pro- 
fessional photography  almost,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  impress  it,  as  is  done  here,  with  the  full  empliasis  of  the  American  idiom. — 
Eds.  "  B.J."] 


"Vou  want  to  make  more  money.  I  will  point  the  way — a  tried  and 
proved  way — but  you'll  have  to  pedal  yourself  along,  for  there  is  no 
road  over  which  runs  a  free  bus.  You  must  walk,  and  you  must 
•bend  your  back  to  gather  the  shekels.  Perhaps  you  need  to  make 
more,  but  you'll  never  do  it  or  be  able  to  do  it  unless  you  really 
want  to  make  more.  If  you  have  that  determination  you  can  and 
you  will,  for  I'm  going  to  propose  how  you  can — a  way,  as  I  said, 
which  is  tried  and  proved. 

Male  enlaryrmcnis  ;  don't  wait  for  customers  to  ask  for  them, 
as  you  have  been  doing,  but  get  busy  and  ask  them  to  have  them 
made.  How  many  have  you  made  in  the  last  year?  Perhaps 
twenty-five  at  the  outside.  Well,  you  should  have  made  enlarge- 
ments for  two-thirds  of  your  sitters.  Xow,  don't  stop  reading  here, 
thinking  this  is  some  preposterous  dream — it  isn't ;  it  is  an  ex- 
position of  a  practical  studio  system  whereby  two-thirds  of  your 
sitters  can  be  sold  an  enlargement  where  none  were  sokl  before. 
I  will  merely  point  out  your  greatest  oversight  in  your  past  conduct 
of  business. 

Opportunities  for  Business. 
As  a  basis  of  calculation,  we  will  presume  you  do  an  average 
bilsiness  of  750  sittings  yearly — two-thirds  of  that  would  be  500 — 
so  now  we  have  the  number  of  sitters  who  would  buy  enlargements. 
You  could  sell  at  least  one  8  x  10.  On  that  your  profit  would  be 
no  less  than  50c.  ;   on  your  11  x  14's  and  14  x  17's,  which  are  the 

"three  sizes  I  am  pleading  for,  you  would  turn  an  average  of  a  dollar. 
Based  on  experience  and  thorough  inquiry,  it  is  safe  to  say,  con- 
sidering the  numl)er  of  patrons  who  will  order  more  than  one 
8  X  10,  and  the  number  of  larger  sizes,  your  profit  per  customer 
will  run  some  little  better  than  seventy-five  cents.  I'm  working  with 
conservative  figures,  too,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will 

Tiave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $400  clear  profit — velvet,  as  it  were — 
and  certainly  you  could  use  those  few  hundreds.  Well,  get  busy 
and  get  it,  and  more  than  four  hundred — all  depending  on  your 
volume  of  business  and  your  surplus  energy. 

It  will  cost  you  but  very  little  to  prepare  for  the  work — there 
are  dozens  of  inexpensive  yet  withal  practical  ways  of  equipment ; 

■so  I  will  not  in  this  article  discuss  the  working  end  of  it.  My 
argument  is  simply  for  the  selling  possibilities  of  enlargements  and 

the  extra  profit  in  sequence. 

Prepare  some  samples,  and  I  suggest  doing  it  in  portfolio  form. 

On  one  page  mount  a  contact  cabinet  print,  on  the  opposite  page  an 
8  X  10  enlargement,  a  few  10  x  12  to  11  x  14,  or  a  panel  7  x  11 — 

•some  black,  some  sepia.     Have  a  little  variety  of  papers,  textures, 

•«tc.     Use   some   buff   papers — artist-proof   a   few — wax   them   when 

•desirable.     Frame  a  few. 

Bromide    Enlargements. 

Now,  right  here  is  a  good  place  to  dispel  a  certain  notion  or 
■prejudice  you  may  hold  for  enlargements — bromides.  Y'ou  are. 
probably  right  now  confounding  the  average  bromide — generally  a 
crude,  coarse,  dirty,  smudgy,  obviously  enlarged  bromidery  bromide 
— with  the  possibilities  and  beauties  of  a  well-executed  enlargement, 
and  so  I  want  to  bear  on  this  phase  of  the  question  for  a  paragraph 
or  two. 

I'm  free  to  admit  that  nine  out  of  ten  bromides  are  a  visual 
crime  against  photographic  standards,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  They 
are  enlarged  too  much,  far  too  much,  and  generally  by  a  more  or 
less  incompetent  worker  so  far  as  portraiture  is  concerned.  If 
kept  within  a  certain  limit  of  enlargement,  and  quality  for  quality, 
there  should  be  a  gain,  an  enhancement  of  effect.  I  make  this  as  an 
unqualified  statement.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  delivering  a  more 
perfect  print  in  point  of  either  technical  or  artistic  excellenc*  than 
Frances  B.  Johnston,  of  Xew  York  and  Washington,  and  her  chief 
selling  argument  is  a  comparison  of  a  contact  print  and  a  properly 
•«nlarged   print,    and   invariably  the  customer   selects  the   enlarged 


process  print,  for  it  has  atmosphere.     I  could  go  on  and  name  a 
dozen  Fifth  Avenue  photographers  who  are  enlarging  from  choice. 

Enlarge    on    a    Moderate    Scale. 

If  you  will  Iiold  your  5x7  negatives  within  certain  limits  of 
enlargement  you  need  harbour  no  fear  of  the  quality  of  your  work ; 
to  the  contrary,  you  may  anticipate  many  a  little  surprise  ove* 
added  quality  and  little  touches  of  charm  to  many  of  your  pet 
negatives  when  they  are  run  up  in  size. 

If  you  can  make  a  good  Velox,  Artura,  or  Cyco  print,  if  your 
standard  of  results  is  for  the  best  possible,  you  can  make  as  good  a 
print  by  the  throwing-up  route  as  any  of  the  really  good,  thongh 
unfortunately  few,  bromide  enlargers. 

The  cost  of  production,  so  far  as  material  is  concerned,  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  V'^elox,  Artura,  or  Cyco ;  in  fact,  some  magni- 
ficent result  can  be  had  by  using  the  papers  mentioned,  though  they 
are  rather  too  slow  to  advise  for  everyday  use.  Chemical  manipu- 
lation is  virtually  the  same  in  bromide  work  as  in  the  developing 
papers  for  contact  work.  True,  you  cannot  work  quite  as  fast,  yet 
you  can  turn  out  a  number  sufficient  to  make  a  big  day's  profit  on 
your  labour  and  skill. 

I'our  loss  is  slight  if  you  use  judgment;  but,  by  all  means,  when 
you  see  a  chance  to  noticeably  improve  a  print  by  making  it  over, 
do  so.  The  better  your  prints  are  to-day,  the  better  will  be  your 
patronage  to-morrow. 

I  don't  know  why  enlarging  is  such  a  bugaboo.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  simple  for  anyone  with  a  photographic  knowledge 
to  understand. 

No  one  that  I  know  of  ever  tried  it  and  failed — that  is,  if  he  had 
the  ability  to  do  other  things  well.  If  you  have  ability,  you  can 
do  bromides ;  it  you  know  results,  quality  results,  you  can  obtain 
them  on  the  enlarging  screen  just  as  readily  as  by  printing  in 
contact. 

Again,  I  want  to  repeat  the  admonition  :  Don't  enlarge  too  much; 
don't  starve  quality  for  size — it  isn't  necessary.  A  5  x  7  will 
enlarge  in  all  cases  to  11  x  14,  and  be  the  better  for  it.  Most 
good  negatives  will  go  to  14  x  17  if  judgment  is  used  as  to  paper 
texture;  on  rough  papers  16  x  20  will  retain  all  the  quality  of 
negative.  Up  to  those  sizes  you're  safe.  Beyond  those  you  will 
encounter  a  fast  falling-off  in  quality.  I  dwell  upon  this  point  in 
working  because  it  is  essential  to  my  suggestion.  When  I  suggest 
enlargements  for  profit,  I  have  in  mind  the  best.  I  said  I  wouldn't 
write  of  the  working  part,  but  as  I  get  into  it  I  find  I  can't  pass 
over  that  mistake  in  the  working  end  without  warning  you  of  it. 

Now  that  I've  tried  to  prove  to  you  that  you  yourself  can  pro- 
duce good  enlargements,  I  want  to  strongly  advise  you  against 
the  other  prerogatives.  Do  not  send  your  negatives  outside  for 
enlarging ;  if  you  do,  you  will  waste  your  profit  and  lose  your 
calm  of  temper  "before  the  year  dies.  This  plan  is  practically  useless 
unless  you  carry  it  out  yourself. 

Purchasers    of    Enlargements. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  selling  end  of  it.  Make  ready  your  samples, 
and  work  with  the  idea  that  this  enlargement  departure  is  just 
as  much  a  part  of  your  sales  end  as  are  your  efforts  to  talk  the 
patron  into  ordering  a  dozen  prints  rather  than  a  half-dozen. 

Show  these  samples  to  every  sitter— talk  them— suggest  enlarge- 
ments. I  don't  care  what  sitter  you  select,  there  is  a  premise  to 
conclude  they  will  want  and  buy  an  enlargementr-one  or  more. 
There  are  the  babies.  You  will  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  dispose  of  a  couple  of  8  x  lO's.  Suggest  a  couple  to  be 
given  the  grandparents.  And  children  are  easy,  too.  Figure  out  a 
scheme  to  give  a  little  better,  and  an  8  x  10  for  $5  instead  of  $4. 
regular  price. 

The  young  lady  has  her  beau.  Suggest  a  10  x  12  or  11  x  14 
for  him.    The  young  man  has  a   sweetheart.     Why  not  a  larger 
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one  for  her?  The  husband  and  wife  have  one  another  and  their 
aged  parents — a  cliance  for  two  large  prints — and  the  old  folks  have 
their  giown-up  children.  Every  sitter  is  a  prospect ;  each  one  has 
Bome  relative,  someone  dear  to  them,  to  whom  they  will,  no  doubt, 
be  glad,  even  anxious,  to  give  a  better  portrait  if  they  can  do  so  at 
a  reasonable  expense. 

Put  in  a  line  of  stock  frames  to  fit  the  standard  sizes ;  arrange 
with  a  local  framer  to  furnish  you  moulding  samples,  and  sell  on 
per  cent.  You  may  know  of  some  very  clever  colourist,  rather 
artist,  with  whom  you  could  arrange  to  colour  many  of  your 
enlargements. 

Bridal  couples  are  always  certain.  Enlargements  on  speculation 
will  sell  at  least  50  per  cent.— the  ones  left  are  always  good  samples. 
Larger  prints  in  your  display-case  are  seen  from  a  greater  distance, 
and  more  than  one  person  will  be  attracted  from  across  the  street. 

It  will  cut  down  your  plate  bill  so  far  as  speculative  sittings  and 
showcase  samples  are  concerned. 

When  you  don't  get  a  direct  order,  watch  the  speculative  end 
thoroughly.  Tell  the  sitter  how  satisfied  you  are  that  a  certain 
negative  will  enlarge  handsomely;  that  you  are  going  to  make  it 
up  on  speculation.  Give  them  something  for  their  curiosity  and 
desire  to  grow  upon.  Don't  dismiss  a  customer,  and  always  have 
your  speculation  print  ready  by  the  time  the  order  is. 

Orders    With    and    Without    Enlargements. 

I  want  to  give  a  little  example  in  regulation  dollars  and  cents  of 
the  enlargement  advantage. 

First,  presume  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  enlargements.  You 
are  talking  prices  to,  say,  a  bride  and  groom ;  they  inquire  about 
prices— for  instance,  two  dozen  cabinets.  You  answer,  $10  They 
point  to  some  8  x  10's-$15  a  dozen,  we'll  say.  Half  a  dozen 
would  be  how  much?  Ten  dollars,  you  answer.  "And  a  large 
one"— pointing  to  a  11  x  14.  You  ask  at  least  $6  for  one— dupli- 
cates, $3  each.  They  quickly  figure  it  all  up— $26  total.  Too  much, 
they  conclude,  so  they  only  sit  for  the  cabinets.  And  yet  you  gave 
them  the  most  reasonable  price  you  could.  When  they  ordered  from 
their  proofs,   you  probably  secured  about  a  $12  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  you  been  prepared  to  enlarge,  you  could 
have  consistently  priced  the  8  x  lO's  at  from  a  $1  each  for  th» 
same  thing  you  asked  $10  for  six  up  to  $1.50  each  for  something 
unusuaUy  well  mounted,  for  the  11  x  14  from  $2  to  $3  would  be 
a  very  good  price,  and  at  these  prices  you  can  generally  secure  such 
an  order  from  bridal  groups.  You  are  catching  extra  business 
and  giving  the  customers  what  they  want  for  what  they  can  afford 
to  pay. 

Where  is  the  business  logic  in  irijing  to  get  a  $25  order  if  it 
wouldn't  turn  you  any  more  profit,  perhaps  not  as  much,  as  an 
$18  or  $20  easily  secured,  just  because  of  the  $5  to  $7  difference 
to  the  customer? 

_  In  a  pkin  spirit  of  fairness,  you  owe  your  patrons  something; 
m  fact,  any  business  enUures  longest  that  owes  its  patron  the  most.' 

The    Fascination    of    Enlarging. 

You  haven't  so  many  sittings  per  week  but  what  a  day's  time 
would  clear  up  an  enlargement  or  two  from  every  negative  made 
during  the  week.  If  you  do  it  yourself,  so  much  the  better.  There 
is  no  process  so  fascinating  as  enlarging.  If  you  are  a  heart-aud- 
Boul  photographer,  you'll  forget  to  eat.  No  process  has  the  same 
latitude  of  manipulation.  You  can  go  into  your  bromide  depart- 
ment with  your  pet  negatives  and  do  just  those  things  you  want 
done  to  them.  You'll  revel  in  it,  and  you'll  be  making  money,  too. 
Not  a  bad  way  to  spend  a  day,  is  it?  Or,  if  you  have  the  right 
sort  of  printer,  it  will  be  a  happier  day  for  him  than  pay-day. 
Don't  grow  afraid  you  can't  hold  up  quality  to  your  work.  Do 
as  I  suggest,  and  you'll  improve  the  general  quality  of  your  output. 
You'U  commence  to  appreciate  photography;  Httle  subtle  qualities 
will  unfold  themselves  day  after  day,  and  a  year  later  you'll  notice 
the  most  marked  improvement  in  your  work  "that  any  year  has  ever 
before  shown.  And— mark  this  well— it  means  more  profit:  hun- 
dreds more. 

People  like  and  want  larger  pictures,  not  necessarily  20  x  24's 

that's  an  insane  custom ;  they  want  them  and  will  buy  them  if  you 
will  put  them  within  their  reach.  But  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  your  average  patron  cannot  afford  any  $5  to  $15  for  a  large 


print.     Very  few  people  would  own  their  own  homes  if  they  had  to- 
buy  two-acre  tracts. 

There  is  no  magic  about  the  bromide  process ;  it  does  not  require- 
a  genius  of  talent  or  ability  to  manipulate  it.  If  you  count  your- 
self a  good  photographer,  you  can  do  as  well  enlarging.  That's  tha 
working  end  of  it. 

Now  to  the  business  end — it  means  quite  a  little  more  profit  to- 
you.  Studios  conducted  along  good  business  lines  are  doing  it. 
I  haven't  proposed  anything  but  what  any  well-equipped  studio- 
has,  and  should  have,  and,  having  it,  they  should  use  it. 

You  think  me  impertinent  about  it.  Well,  I  know  most  of  you 
photographers.  If  I  thought  another  strain  of  writing  would  wake 
you  up,  I'd  employ  it  for  your  own  good.  We're  a  rather  indolent, 
procrastinating  bunch — a  good  many  of  us  think  we're  artists, 
when  we  ought  to  get  busy  and  be  business  men  first,  and  let  our 
art  side  develop  along  with  our  prosperity.  And,  by  the  way,, 
here's  a  little  thought  for  you  to  think  over. 

You're  probably  not  the  only  photographer  in  your  town — pro- 
bably not  the  only  reader  of  "  Wilson's."  He  may  read  this  article 
and  follow  it  up.  See,  I'm  just  playing  one  against  the  other. 
Don't  let  him  get  the  bulge  on  you;  don't  let  it  be  possible  for 
people  to  come  in  and  inquire  whether  you  make  enlargements  like- 
the  other  fellow  does.  It  is  going  to  hurt  the  man  who  doesn't, 
and  it  will  help  you  both  if  you  do. 

And  so,  right  now,  let  this  resolution  take  root  in  your  mind : 
1/esolved,  That  I  will  attend  to  having  an  enlarging  equipment 
installed;  that  I'll  have  this  extra  profit  I've  so  long  neglected. 
You  no  doubt  have  dozens  of  articles  on  the  modus  operandi  ui' 
enlarging.  Dig  into  your  magazines  and  get  them  out  and  read  up. 
Then  put  in  your  equipment,  use  your  head  when  you  work,  andi 
you'll  soon  be  making  extra  dollars.  L.  G.   Coover. 


EASTMAN     KODAK    COMPANY'    OF    NEW    JERSEY. 

The  report  of  this  company  for  1910,  and  balance-sheet  as  at 
December  31  last,  have  just  been  issued.  The  results  of  the  year 
again  exceed  the  previous  records  of  the  company.  The  net  profits, 
after  making  provision  for  depreciation  on  buildings,  plant,  and 
machinery,  amount  to  £1,850,552,  as  against  £1,619,087  for  the 
previous  twelve  months. 

Dividends  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  Preferred  capital  and  40  per 
cent,  upon  the  Common  have  been  distributed — leaving  £164,710 
to  be  added  to  the  undivided  surplus  fund,  increasing  it  thereby 
to  £1,899,354.  In  addition  to  this  surplus  there  are  now  special 
reserves  amounting  to  £1,222,687,  making  with  the  surplus  profit 
a  total  of  £3,122,041. 

The  earning  power  of  the  company  shows  a  steady  increase,  as- 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  annual  earnings  : — 

Year  ending  December  31,  r895  £49,656 

„  1896  £122,676 

„  1897  £185,232 

,,  1898  £243,232 

„  1899  £335,919 

„  1900  £465,816 

„  1901  £517,347 

„  1902  £564,455 

,.  1903  £606,740 

.,  1904  £688,484 

„  1905  £827,610 

„  1906  £1,116,639 

„  1907  £1,446,479 

„  1908  £i;540,725 

„  1909  £i;619,087 

„  1910  £1.850,552 


Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society. — The  fifth  annual 
exhibition  of  members'  work  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  South- 
western Polytechnic,  Manresa  Road,  S.W.,  on  April  21  and  22, 
when  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney  will  judge  the  exhibits.  'There  will  be  a 
lantern  lecture  each  evening,  the  subject  on  AprU  21  heing  "  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,"  with  Autoclirome  illustrations  of  old  stained  glass, 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Fin-cham,  and  that  on  April  22,  "  Bristol  and  Dis- 
trict," by  Mr.  T.  G.  Cooling. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  C.  0.  FREYTAG  AT  THE  GRIFFIN 

RENDEZVOUS,. 
A  COLLECTION'  of  forty  prints  by  a  German  amateur  worker  ig  now 
on  exhibition  at  tho  rendezvous  of  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and 
S<ins,  Ltd.,  Kenible  Street,  Kingsway.  Mr.  Freytag  is  a  worker 
whose  prints  have  hitherto  not  been  seen  at  all  in  the  usual  exhi- 
bitions, but  the  examples  here  shown  prove  him  to  have  a  delicate 
refined  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  in  the  quieter  and  more  restful 
aspects  of  nature.  All  his  photographs,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  pitched  in  a  somewhat  low  key.  They  are  all  made  on 
a  commercial  pigment  paper  developed  by  the  sawdust  method. 
In  this  use  of  what  is  virtually  the  gum  process  Mr.  Freytag 
secures  quite  delicate  tone  results,  which  show  that  such  a  paper, 
when  used  with  discretion,  is  capable  of  giving  pleasing  effects. 
A  number  of  his  prints  are  of  the  same  model,  a  boy,  of  whom 
several  photographs  in  the  nude  amid  picturesque  outdoor  sur- 
roundings are  excellent  examples  of  delicate  flesh  rendering.  In 
other  prints  he  secures  fine  rich  shadows  characteristic  of  a  gum 
print  at  its  best.  The  exhibition  remains  open  for  some  weeks  at 
Messrs.  Griffin's  rendezvous,  and  may  be  visited  free  of  charge 
daily  between  the  hours  of  9  and  6.30,  or  on  Saturdays  from  9  to  1. 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 

March   25  to  April   20.— Worcestershire   Camera   CTub   and   Photo- 
graphic  Survey   Society.     Sec,   G.    H.   Haycox,   St.    Wulstan's 

Crescent,  Worcester. 
April   17    to    21.— Southend-on-Sea    Photographic    Society.         Sec, 

C.  A.  E.  Chandler,  29,  St.  Helen's  Road,  Westcliff-on-Sea. 
April  21  to  22.— Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Sec, 

F.  Webb,  13,  Acfold  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 
April  25  to  26.— Ealing  Photographic  Society.— Sec,   T.   W.   Bart- 

lett,  20,  Craven  Avenue,  Ealing,  London,  W. 
April     25     to     29.— Barrhead     Amateur     Art     Club.        Sec,     J. 

M'Grouther,   Glenartney,   Barrhead. 
April  27  to  May  4.— Malvern  Camera  Club.     Entries  close  April  17. 

Sec,  J.  B.   NickoUs,  The  Exchange,  JIalvern. 
May  3  to  4.— Chelmsford  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H.  Wallis, 

Rosebank,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford. 
May  8  to   31. — Royal  Photographic   Society.     Latest  date,   carrier, 

April  24;  hand,  April  25.     Sec,  J.  Mcintosh,  35,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
May   10.— London    Secession.         Sec,    M.    Arbuthnot,    Winchester 

House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.G. 
May  12   to  20.— Photographic  Arts  and   Crafts.       Sec,   Arthur  C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


RKFLKcrroN-  OF  rLTRA-vroLKT  R.\Ys  BY  Snow.—"  During  the  past 
winter"  (writes  J.  v.  Kowalski  to  "Nature")  "we  have  had 
frequent  snowfalls  here  in  Switzerland,  these  being  followed  very 
often  by  bright  sunshine.  I  availed  myself  of  these  occasions  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  spectra  of  sunlight,  reflected  by  anow- 
fields,  reaches  into  the  ultra-violet.  To  this  end  I  took  numerous 
photographs  of  the  spectrum  produced  by  this  reflected  light,  the 
angle  being  45  degrees.  The  time  of  exposure  varied  from  one 
second  to  twenty  seconds,  with  a  slit  opening  of  0.05  mm.  The 
results  showed  that  this  spectrum  of  reflected  sunlight  reaches  up 
to  295  Ml".  Tlie  tests  were  made  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock 
a.m.  at  an  altitude  of  630  metres  above  the  sea-level.  Comparing 
the  results  with  those  of  Cornu,  we  must  conclude  that  the  ultra- 
violet rays  are  reflected  by  snowfields  almost  in  their  entirety,  and 
henco  the  powerful  action  of  this  light  cannot  be  called  into  quee- 
tion.  It  would  therefore  be  advisable  at  all  times,  during  a  period 
of  snow  and  sunshine,  to  protect  the  eyee  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  these  ultra-violet  rays  by  using  glasses  which  will  not  permit 
these  rays  to  pass." 


Patent  DeiDS. 


Process    paltnts — appHcaiioTis    and    specificcUiotu — ore    treated    i^ 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

March  27  and  April  1  : — 

Colour  Photoorai-hv. — No.  8,015.  Colour  photography.  Aron 
Hamburger. 

Tf.i.egrai'hic  Transmission. — No.  8,017.  Process  and  apparatus 
for  transmission  to  a  distance  by  electricity  of  pictures,  writing, 
and  the  like.     Francesco  de  Bernochi. 

Colour  Screens. — N.  8,153.  Method  of  manufacturing  poly- 
chrome photographic  screens.  Societe  Anonyme  des  Plaques  et 
Papiers  Photographiques  A.   Lumifere  et  ses  Fils. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 
abroad,  in  tJie  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 
Convention. 
CiNEMATOGRArH    MECHANISM.— No.   7,816,   1910   (March  31,   1910). 
The   invention   relates  to   cinematograph   projectors  of  the  kind 
in  which  the  film  is  fed  or  drawn  through  the  gate  by  means 
of   a  roller  or  wheel  intermittently  rotated  by   a  Maltese  cross 
device  actuated  by  a  rotating  pin  and  a  notched  disc.     In  appa- 
ratus of  this  type  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  film  in  the  gate 
if  placed  therein  with  the  pictures  out  of  register  with  the  gate 
openings.      It    is    found    in    practice,   however,   that    the   nsual 
rotating   shutter,   when   such  adjustment  is   effected,   and  which 
is  independent  thereof,  does  not  operate  to  expose  and  shot  off 
a  picture  exactly  at  the  required  moment. 

The  main  object  of  the  invention  is  to  obviate  the  above  defect, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  feed  roller  or  wheel  is  movable,  in 
order  to  adjust  the  film  relatively  with  the  gate,  and  is  connected 
to  the  rotating  shutter  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter  is 
advanced  or  moved  back  on  its  axis  to  correspond  with  such 
movement. 

The  feed  roller  is  arranged  to  be  adjusted  in  a  curved  path 
determined  by  the  contact  of  one  of  the  hollow  sides  of  the 
Maltese  cross,  with  the  periphery  of  the  disc  carrying  the 
actuating  pin  for  the  cross,  and  for  this  purpose  the  shaft  of 
the  roller  is  supported  in  a  bearing  in  an  arm  pivoted  con- 
centrically with  the  disc  and  adapted  to  be  reciprocated  by  a 
screw  through  the  medium  of  a  nut  coupled  to  the  arm  by  a 
link.  The  rotating  shutter  is  provided  with  a  central  spur  pinion 
operated  by  a  spur  wheel  and  centred  on  a  stud  carried  upon 
a  disc  concentric  with  tlie  spur  wheel,  and  designed  to  be  rotated 
by  the  movement  of  the  feed  roller  when  the  latter  is  adjusted, 
through  suitable  mechanism,  for  instance,  a  bar  attached  to  the 
arm  hereinbefore  described  and  having  cam  slots  engaging  pins 
on  the  disc. 

A  cover  is  also  provided  to  form  a  chamber  on  the  frame  to 
enclose  the  Maltese  cross  device  and  the  main  gearing,  and 
wherein  the  device  and  gearing  may  be  immersed  in  a  suitable 
liquid  lubricant.  In  order  that  the  lubricant  shall  not  escape 
through  the  opening  in  the  frame  through  which  the  shaft  of 
the  feed  roller  passes,  and  which  is  elongated  to  allow  of  the 
movement  of  the  shaft  when  adjusting  the  roller,  a  plate  is  pro- 
vided fitting  around  the  shaft  or  its  bearing,  and  being  pressed 
against  the  face  of  the  opening  by  a  suitable  spring. 

Guides  are  also  provided  on  the  above-described  cover,  designed 
to  receive  an  adjustable  plate  or  slide  to  carry  the  nsual  addi- 
tional lens  for  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides. 

The  spool  for  winding  up  the  used  film  is  also  driven  by  means 
of  a  sprocket  wheel  and  chain  from  the  main  driving  shaft,  the 
wheel  being  connected  frictionally  to  the  shaft,  to  enable  it  to 
slip  relatively  therewith  under  the  tension  of  the  film,  as  the 
spool  enlarges  in  diameter.  This  is  advantageously  effected  by 
arranging   discs   or   washers   of   suitable    material,   such   as   vul- 
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canieed  fibre,  on  each  side  of  the  said  wheel  on  a  sleeve  secured 
to  the  said  shaft,  and  pressing  the  series  against  a  collar  on  the 
said  sleeve  by  a  spring  capable  of  adjustment  as  to  pressure  by 
a  screwed  collar  or  nut.  Leo  Kamm,  27,  Powell  Street,  Goswell 
Road,   London,   E.G. 

The  following   complete   specifications,   etc.,   are  open  to   public 
inspection,   before  acceptance,  under  the"  Patents  Act,   1901  : — 
Lenses. — No.    4,849.     Photographic    objectives.     Carl    Zeiss. 
Photographic  Plate. — No.  7,201.     Collodion  silver  bromide  instan- 
taneous  photographic   plate   and     its    method    of     manufacture. 
Enjolras. 

Dcu)  Crade  Dames. 

Ph(en-ix. — No.  331,550.  Photographic  plates  included  in  Class  1. 
The  Leto  Photo  Materials  Co.  (1905),  Ltd.,  1,  Crutched  Friars, 
London,   E.C.,  manufacturers.     March   2,   1911. 


Deu)  Books- 


"Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes."  By  F.  Martin  Duncan.  London: 
Methuen  and  Co.  6s.  net. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Martin  Duncan,  whose  fascinating  lectures 
o4i  insect  life  have  endeared  him  to  many  an  audience,  deals  in  a 
series  of  ten,  chapters  with  some  of  the  insects  whose  habits  lend 
themselves  to  inclusion  in  a  popular  work  for  the  general  reader. 
Thus,  the  chapter  on  ants  and  bees  brings  together  the  results  of 
the  observations  of  Lord  Avebury  and  others  on  the  extraordinary 
communities  of  these  insects.  Chapter  IV.,  which  deals  with  pro- 
tective resemblance  and  animal  mimicry,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  book.  Chapter  V.,  "Insects  in  Commerce,"  deals  with 
the  silkworm,  with  lac  insects,  and  with  others  which  produce 
products  used  in  the  arts.  The  part  of  insects  in  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  flowers  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  VII. ;  the  destructive  action 
of  insects  on  crops,  that  of  Chapter  IX.  ;  whilst  the  volume  con- 
cludes with  the  part  played  by  insects  in  the  transmission  of  disease. 
Written  throughout  in  easy  and  popular  language,  and  illustrated 
by  prints  from  the  author's  negatives,  the  volume  is  a  most  read- 
able introduction  to  a  realm  of  nature-study  in  which  much  know- 
ledge has  been  gained — ^and  still  more,  distributed — by  means  of 
photography. 


White's  "  Selborne."  With  Notes  by  Richard  Kearton.  London  : 
Cassell  and  Co.  3s.  6d. 
In  this  new  edition  of  the  classic  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne  " 
the  reader  obtains  the  delightful  observations  of  the  author  amid 
the  surroundings  of  his  quiet  Hampshire  home,  illustrated  with 
the  camera  of  the  industrious  Mr.  Cherry  Kearton,  and  supple- 
mented by  numerous  comments  by  his  brother,  who,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  derived  some  of  his  earliest  inspiration  to  nature-study 
from  the  volume  which  he  has  now  edited.  It  may  perhaps  be 
questioned  whether  the  scattering  of  illustrations  through  a  volume 
of  this  kind  makes  for  easy  reading.  Our  own  view  is  that  it  does 
not,  since,  for  one  thing,  it  involves  the  publishers  in  the  use  of 
the  glossy  art  paper,  and  makes  it  necessary,  in  many  instances, 
to  break  up  the  type  into  odd  shapes  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  blocks.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  adding  photo- 
graphic illustrations  to  Gilbert  White's  classical  letters  the  interest 
IS  intensified,  and  many,  perhaps,  will  be  induced  to  study  these 
pages  of  quiet  observation  who  would  not  do  so  but  for  the  incen- 
tive of  the  illustrations. 


"  Angewandte  Photographie  in  W'issenschaft  und  Technik  "  Vol    I 

Edited  by  K.    W.   Wolf-Czapek.      Beriin  :   Union  'Deutsche 

Verlagsgesellschaft  Zweigniederlassung.     4  Mk.  50. 

German    writers   of    photographic    text-books   have',    it   must   be 

admitted    provided  us  with  the  real  literature  of  photographv    as 

witness  the  encyclopoedic  treatises  of  Eder,  Pi.zigh Hi,  and  others 


The  task  which  such  authors  as  these  have  discharged  in  the 
realm  of  photographic  processes  is  now  being  undertaken  in  the 
present  work  for  the  numerous  scientific  and  other  applications  of 
the  camera.  Such  a  volume  necessarily  requires  to  be  written  by 
a  company  of  scientific  men  who  primarily  are  not  photographers 
at  all,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  has  been  the  course  adopted 
by  the  editor,  Herr  K.  W.  Wolf  Czapek,  the  editor  also  of  our 
German  contemporary  "  Die  Photographische  Industrie."  The 
work  of  Herr  Czapek  and  his  colleagues  is  to  be  completed  in  four 
volumes,  of  which  the  first,  now  before  us,  deals  with  the  applica- 
tion of  photographic  methods  in  physics  and  chemistry,  in 
astronomy  and  astro-physics,  in  meteorology,  and  in  geology  and 
mineralogy.  Subsequent  volumes  are  to  treat  of  the  use  of  plioto- 
graphy  in  biological  sciences,  medicine,  etc.,  in  branches  of  ap- 
plied science,  such  as  surveying,  engineering,  etc.,  and,  liistly,  in 
such  departments  of  knowledge  as  criminology,  and  ethnology  and 
folk-lore. 

The  compilation  of  a  work  on  these  lines  is  one  which  presents 
niany  difficulties.  It  is  easy  to  allow  matters  relating  to  the  subject 
in  which  photography  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  investigation 
to  outrun  the  account  of  the  investigation  itself,  yet  if  this  latter 
be  unduly  curtailed  the  descriptions  become  intelligible  only  to 
students  in  these  branches  of  knowledge.  In  the  volume  before  us 
discretion  has  been  observed  in  steering  a  mean,  course  between 
these  extremes,  and  the  reader  cannot,  complain  of  too  great  a 
degree  of  condensation,  since  he  is  liberally  supplied  with  footnote 
references  to  original  papers  and  memoirs,  where  he  can  further 
prosecute  his  studies  if  he  so  desires.  A  good  example  of  the 
method  followed  will  be  found  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
photography  of  falling  drops,  in  which  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
work  of  Lenard  and  the  methods  of  Professor  Worthington,  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  at  greater  length,  in  both  cases  with  refer- 
ences to  the  original  publications.  The  most  interesting  section  is 
that  dealing  with  astronomy  and  astro-physics,  in  which  is  de- 
scribed the  modern  development  of  photographic  methods  of  astro- 
nomical observations.  The  use  of  the  camera  in  meteorology  is 
another  interesting  section,  illustrated  by  photographs  by  a  number 
of  English  workers.  In  the  chapter  dealing  with  geology  and 
mineralogy  the  use  of  the  camera  in  the  field  and  of  the  photo- 
micrographic  camera  in  the  laboratory  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  by 
photographic  methods  of  investigation. 


A  World  Number.— We  have  to  congratulate  the  editor  (Herr 
K.  W.  Wolf-Czapek)  and  publishers  of  our  contemporary,  "Die 
Photographische  Industrie,"  on  the  issue  of  their  special  "World 
Number,"  dealing  with  the  latest  introductions  by  German  makers, 
and  especially  circulated  among  photographic  dealers  and  exporters 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  issue,  which  is  that  of  April  5, 
contains  a  number  of  special  articles  on  trade  topics,  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  new  introductions,  and  an  immense  number  of 
commercial  announcements.  It  is  published  at  31,  Blucherstrasse, 
Berlin. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  §c» 


The  Flanez  "  Professional  Model "  Keflex  Camera.  Sold  by 
the  City  Sale  and  Exchang'e,  81,  .Aldersgate  Street, 
London,  £.C. 

In  this  new  model  of  half-plate  size,  designed  specially  for  pro- 
fessional work  both  in  the  studio  and  out  of  doors,  the  makers 
have  provided  a  normal  extension  of  15  in.  from  lens-board  to 
plate,  allowing  of  the  use  of  any  8-in.  anastigmat  in  sunk  mount. 
Rise  and  fall  of  front  is  by  rack  and  pinion,  giving  practically 
an  inch  rise  and  |  in.  fall.  The  mirror  is  of  the  type  which  falls 
by  its  own  weight  after  exposure,  but  is  mounted  so  that  the 
release  of  the  shutter  is  very  smoothly  and  quickly  made.  Although 
of  square  build  and  provided  with  rotating  back,  the  outside  dimen- 
sions of  the  camera  are  less  than  9i  x  94  x  9  in.     The  hood  is  of 
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the  square  self-erecting  pattern,  giving  a  clear  view  of  the  ground- 
glass.  The  shutter  allows  of  the  ready  alteration  of  speed  and  of 
adjustment  for  time  exposures.  For  portrait  work  in  the  studio, 
and  for  many  of  the  outdoor  commissions  which  a  professional 
photographer  has  to  undertake,  e.g.,  the  photography  of  animals, 
sports,  etc.,  such  a  camera  as  this  is  a  most  valuable  instrument. 


and  when  it  is  obtainable  at  the  moderate  price  of  £10  10s.,  inclu- 
sive of  three  double  dark  slides,  but  without  lens,  the  outlay 
should  he  rapidly  recovered  from  the  proceeds  of  the  special  work 
which  may  be  done  with  it.  With  a  Cooke  Series  II.  //4.5  anas- 
tigmat  the  price  is  £18,  or  with  //4.5  "  Tessar  "  £20  10s. 


The  "  Seymour "   Duplex  Accessory.    Sold  by  Walter  Terry 
XSveshaiii  Street,  Beading. 

This  is  a  useful  piece  of  studio  furniture  strongly  made  in  painted 
white  wood,  and  sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  19s.  6d.  The  seat 
measures  2  ft.  7  in.  in  length  ;  the  back  is  removable,  giving  the 


accessory  shown  in  the  right-hand  drawing,  and  thus  allowing  of 
a  variety  of  poses  being  obtained. 


The  Ensign  Dry-mountino  Outht. — In  our  notice  of  March  31 
the  prices  were  incorrectly  given.  These  should  be  17s.  6d.  for  the 
complete  outfit ;  14s.  6d.  without  straight-edge,  trimmer,  and  zinc 
plate. 


Deu)  D)dter)al$»  $c 


"  Mauvb  Labkl  "  GoLDONA.— Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons 
send  us  a  sample  of  a  new  brand  of  their  Goldona  self-toning  paper 
giving  by  simple  fixing  only,  without  any  preliminary  wash  or 
bath,  a  print  of  cold  purple  to  black  tone,  closely  resembling  the 
results  of  separate  gold  toning.  The  paper  is  issued  both  as  matt 
and  glossy,  and  should  appeal  to  the  many  workers  who  appreciate 
the  convenience  of  the  self -toning  variety  of  P.O.  P. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

LiLYWHiTE  Papers,  etc. — A  new  64-page  list  just  issued  by  the 
Halifax  Photographic  Co.,  New  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax,  con- 
tains a  very  full  list  of  particulars  and  prices,  working  formulse, 
etc.,  of  the  Lily  white  plates  and  papers,  also  of  packet  chemicals, 
developers,  etc.,  supplied  by  this  firm,  which  likewise  offers  photo- 
graphers a  number  of  other  specialties.  Among  these  we  may 
point  to  two  patterns  of  hot-toning  tank  for  the  hypo-alum  process, 
the  matured  solution  for  which  is  also  supplied  at  3s.  5d.  per 
gallon.  Trade  work  in  enlarging  and  printing  is  also  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Halifax  Company,  and  prices  will  be  found  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  new  list.  The  list  is  sent  post  free  for  one 
penny  stamp. 

Lancaster  Cameras,  etc. — Messrs.  .1.  Lancaster  and  Son,  Ltd., 
Camera  Uuildings,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  send  us  their  new 
list  of  lenses,  shutters,  cameras,  enlargers,  etc.,  in  which  the  ama- 
teur worker  will  find  priced  and  described  a  full  range  of  the  most 
advisable  types  of  apparatus.     The  list  is  sent  free. 

A  List  for  Dealers. — Messrs.  May,  Roberts  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
7,  9,  and  11,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.,  send  us  their  isil 
illustrated  price  list  of  photographic  requisites,  including  plates, 
films,  papers,  etc.,  of  all  the  leading  makers,  photographic  sundries, 
albums  and  mounts,  cameras,  lenses  and  accessories,  and  enlargers 
and  lanterns.  The  list  is  conveniently  arranged  for  reference,  and 
may  be  obtained  post  free  on  application  by  bona  fide  dealers. 

The  Camera-House  Price  List. — In  their  new  large  list  of  1,234 
pages  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  Hou«e,  Farring- 
don  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  have  provided  the  photographic  dealer 
with  a  reference  volume  in  which,  both  in  size  and  arrangement, 
they  may  certainly  claim  to  have  beaten  all  records.  Reference 
to  the  list  is  rendered  easy  by  the  use  of  coloured  paper  for  a 
number  of  the  sections.  Thus,  stereoscopic  apparatus  (pages  231  to 
262)  is  on  green  paper,  lenses  and  shutters  (pages  327  to  390)  on 
pink,  enlarging  apparatus  (pages  423  to  454)  on  yellow,  plates,  films, 
and  papers  and  chemicals  (pages  658  to  724)  on  red,  lanterns  and 
accessories  (pages  869  to  932)  on  green,  and  lantern  and  cinemato- 
graph apparatus  (pages  999  to  1,078)  on  blue.  Thus,  the  dealer 
can  readily  turn  at  once  to  the  section  of  the  volume  describing 
a  particular  line  of  goods.  In  general  arrangement  and  liberal 
use  of  illustrations  the  list  deserves  every  praise.  It  is  truly  not 
only  an  index  to  the  numberless  items  of  photographic  equipment 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Butcher,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  size  and  present-day  importance  of  the  photo- 
graphic industry.  No  dealer  can  consider  that  he  is  fully  informed 
as  to  the  resources  of  the  trade  unless  this  most  comprehensive 
and  well-indexed  volume  is  upon  his  shelves.  The  new  catalogue 
is  sent  free  to  any  bona  fide  dealer  applying  for  it. 


The  Affiliation  Annxjai.  Outing. — It  has  been  arranged  for  the 
annual  outing  of  the  Affiliated  Societies  to  take  place  on  Saturday, 
May  13,  that  being  the  day  following  the  "  Red  Book "  night  at 
the  R.P.S.  Exhibition.  In  making  this  arrangement,  the  executive 
hope  that  members  of  country  societies  will  be  induced  to  come 
up  for  the  "double  event."  The  excursion  is  to  Bookham,  at  a 
return  railway  fare  of  28.  Tea  will  be  served  at  the  Merrilands 
Hotel  at  4  p.m.,  thus  leaving  ample  time  afterwards,  during  the 
best  part  of  the  day,  for  photography.  A  map  of  the  district 
will  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  the  "Circular,"  and  full  parti- 
culars also  will  be  given.  The  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Borough  Polytechnic  and  Catford  Societies. 
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roeetlngs  jt^  Societies* 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Friday,  April  U. 
Lirerpool  Aniatenr  Photographic  Association.    Excursions,  13-18,  Brittany  ;  13- IS, 

Bettw8-y-Coed. 

Satordit,  April  15. 
The  United  Stereoscopic  Society.    Outing,  A  Banible  in  Surrey. 

Monday,  April  17. 
North  Middlesex  Fhotograpbic  Society.    Outing  to  Wendover. 

Tuesday,  April  18. 
Uoyal  Photographic  Society.    Ko  lueeting. 

Wkunesday,  April    19. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  The  Progress  of  Spectroscopy."     C- W.  Eaffety. 
Bouth  Suburban  Photographic   Society.      "Swuth  Suburban    Outings."      H.  W. 

Thew. 
6.E.B.    Mechanics'    Institution,    Stratford,    Photographic    Section,      "  Tramps 

Abroad  with  a  Kouak."    W.  F.  Slater. 
Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.     "  Telephotography." 
Balham  Camera  Club.     "  liight."    A.  Kirltland. 

UuddersUeld  Naturalist  ana  Photographic  Society.    Autotype     Carbon  Demon- 
stration. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    '•  Autochromes"  (Print  Competition) 

J.  F.  Nisbblt. 

Thursday,  April  20. 
Oldbam  Photographic  Society.    "  A  Holiday  on  the   yorkshire  Coast."    W.  M- 

Wainwrigbt. 
Midlothian    Photographic  Association.     "Bromide  Toning."    J.  M'Kissack. 
Sutton  Photographic   Club.      "Criticism    of    Monthly    Competition   and   other 

Prints."     Miss  Janet  Allen. 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.      "  Supplementary   Lenses." 

W.  E.  Stretton. 
Handsworth    Photographic    Society.      "  Holiday  Experiences  with   a    Camera." 

Messrs.  Clarke,  Grove,  and  others. 
Tunbridge    Wells    Amateur    Photographic   Society.     "  Tramps    Abroad  with    a 

Kodak."     W.  F.  Slater. 


Gloucesteeshire  Photographic  Society.— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Gloucestershire  Photographic  Society  took  place  last  week  at 
the  Municipal  Schools,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  :— President,  Mr.  A.  H.  Pitcher;  vice-president, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Newman;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  T.  Reynolds;  hon. 
lanternist,  Mr.  S.  A.  Pitcher;  committee,  Messrs.  G.  S.  Blakeway, 
W.  F.  Chubb,  R.  W.  Dugdale,  G.  Embrey,  J.  L.  Gransmore,  C.  J. 
Scott,  and  Courtenay  Wells;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  E.  A.  Ind,  36, 
Northgate  Street.  In  making  Mr.  Pitcher  their  president  the 
Gloucestershire  Society  is  not  only  recognising  his  long  services  as 
a  member,  but  is  also  showing,  we  think,  a  wise  policy  in  nomi- 
nating to  its  head  office  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  has 
occupied  a  leading  position  in  Gloucester  as  a  professional  photo- 
grapher. 

1   »    I 

commercial  Siim\  Intelliflence* 

Serikon,  Limited,  Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Plates  Films 
and  Accessories,  39,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.-The  statutory  meet- 
ings of  the  creditors  and  the  shareholders  under  the  compulsory 
Uquidation  of  this  company  were  held  on  April  5  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  Offices,  33,  Carey  Street,  W.C,  Mr.  H.  M.  Winearls 
Assistant  Official  Receiver,  presiding.  The  winding-up  order  was 
made  upon  the  petition  of  Barclay  and  Co.,  Limited,  bankers 
who  claimed  to  be  creditors  for  £238  13s.  8d.  The  Chairman 
reported  that  the  company  was  formed  as  a  private  concern 
m  November,  1907,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £7,000  divided 
into  shares  of  £1  each,  and  it  was  registered  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  over  as  a  going  concern  the  business  which  had  been  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Birt  Acres  at  Whetstone.  That  was  the  business  of 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  photographic  films,  plates  and 
other  materials  and  cinematograph  films,  and  it  had  been  carried 
on  at  the  Whetstone  Photographic  Works.  The  first  directors 
were  Mr.  Acres  and  Mr.  McQuitty.     The  company  was  also  to  take 

Twh  ^'^'^';f\?^  *^t  ''"'^"'''-  ^y  '^^  P"^^hase  agreement, 
which  was  dated  November,  1907,  the  works,  business,  eto  of 
Mr.  Acres,  together  with  some  other  property  in  Essex,  was  trans- 
S  ^o  ^n  '=°'"P''"y  5  t^«  ^'''^  P"''*  «as  fixed  at  £6,036,  of 
which  £2,540  wa^  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  fully 
paid  shares.  The  whole  of  the  capital  of  the  company  had  been 
u.«ued  and  Mr.  McQuitty  subscribed  and  paid  for  3,496  shares 
in  fact,  be  would  appear  to  be  by  far  the  largest  lose'r  by teaso,; 
<Jf  the  liquidation  of   the  company.     After  payment   of  the   cash 


portion   of   the   purchase   consideration   there   remained    a   sum   of 
£956  available  for  working  capital,  and  the  whole  of  that  seemed 
to    have   been   spent   by   March,    1908.     It    was   arranged   that   as 
directors  Mr.   Acres  should  receive  £600  and  Mr.  McQuitty  £300 
per   annum   in   respect   of   their   remuneration,   but   that  lasted   for 
a  very  short  time,   when  it  was  agreed  that  no  further  remunera- 
tion  should   be   paid   until   the   finances  of  the   company   warranted 
such   payments.     The   Chairman   further   reported   that   a   receiving 
order  in  bankruptcy  was  in  March,  1909,  made  against  Mr.  Acres, 
and   the    company   lodged   a   proof   of   debt   against   his   estate   for 
a   sum  of   £1,400,   but  that   claim   was   rejected,    Mr.    Acres   main- 
taining that  the  company  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  debtor  to  him 
to  the  extent  of  £946.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he   (the  Chairman) 
understood  that  the    Official    Receiver    had    decided    to    make    no 
claim   against   the   company  in   respect  of   that   alleged   book   debt. 
In   October,   1909,   the   mortgagees  of  the   Whetstone  property   dis- 
trained  on    the    loose    plant    and    other   assets    of    the    company   in 
respect  of   rent   then   due,   but  the  amount   realised   as   a   result  of 
the  sale  was  only   £42,   after  deducting  all  expenses.     When,  how- 
ever,   the    winding-up    order    was    made    against    the    company    on 
February   7  last,   the   Official   Receiver   ascertained   that   there   was 
further   property   plant    belonging    to    the    company    at    Whetstone, 
and   he   had   disposed  of   it   for   £78  to  the   mortgagee— with   the 
sanction   of   the   Court — and   gave    up    possession   of   the    premises. 
The  failure  of  the  company  was  attributed   by  Mr.   McQuitty  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  stoppage  of  the  sale  of  cinematograph 
films.     A    statement    of     affairs    had     been     lodged    in   which   the 
liabilities    were    returned    at    £414    8s.    9d.,    while    in    addition   to 
assets  of  the  value  of  £78  8s.  2d.  there  was  a  book  debt  of  £1,482 
said  to   oe  due  from  Mr.   Acres,   but  it  was  returned   as  valueless. 
The  liquidation  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 

l)eu)$  ana  Dotes* 

The  Ealing  Photographic  Society's  exhibition,  which  is  being 
held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  25th 
and  26th  inst.,  will  be  opened  for  free  admission  on  Wednesday 
from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  interested  in 
photography  will  take  this  opportunity  of  looking  in  at  the  show. 
Lantern  slides   will  be  shown  at   frequent  intervals. 

Correction.- Owing  to  an  error  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Tress 
Company,  published  in  our  issue  of  March  31,  some  inconvenience, 
we  are  sorry  to  find,  has  been  caused  unwittingly,  both  to  the  Tress 
Company  and  to  a  number  of  their  customers,  who  wrote  ordering 
the  goods  in  question,  namely,  oak  enlargement  frames.  The 
prices  of  these  latter  in  the  various  sizes  and  of  style,  either  bead 
and  bevel,  spoon  or  gothic  (stained  green  or  brown),  should  read 
as  follows  :  — 

24x19  20 X  IB  18x14  15x12  12x10  10x8  8x0 

3in.  Spoim  Oak         ...     2/2  1/8  1/7         1/6         1/3        1/2  1/1 

2in.         do.                 ...     1/6  1/1  1/-         lid.       10.1.  8d.  7d. 

li'n.      do.                ...     1/3  1/-  lid.       lOd.        9d.  8d.  6d. 

Jin.  Gilt  Slip            ...     7d.  6d.  Bd.        5d.         4(1.  4d.  3d. 

Atom-Photographt.— At  the   Royal  Institution  last  Friday  Pro 
fessor  Sir  J.   J.   Thomson    delivered  a  lecture  with  the  rather  un- 
inspiring title  of  "A  New  Method  of  Chemical  Analysis."     In  the 
course     of     his     lecture      (writes     the     "Morning     Post")      Sir 
Joseph  Thomson  had  things  to  say  which  arc  likely  to  open   up  a 
new  region  of  research  in  that  borderland  of  physics  and  chemistry 
where  he  is  pre-eminent   to-day.     The  "  new  method  of  chemical 
analysis  "   is  applied — as  we  should  expect — to    gases.      Up  to  the 
present    "  atomic    weights,"    which    are    numbers    representing    the 
masses  of  atoms  in  terms  of  th«  atom  of  the  standard  substance 
hydrogen,   have  been  deitermined  accurately   only  by  a  long  series 
of    chemkial   and  physical   considerations.     In   the  case   of   tihe  so- 
called   "  non-atomic  "  gases  it  has  been   impossible  to  do   anything 
more  than  guess  at  it.     Now,  however.  Sir  J.   J.  Thomson  points 
out  that  it   is   possible  by   passing    "  jxisitive   radiation"     through 
gases  actually  to   photograph   the   size  of  the  atoms  of   the   gases, 
l^rofessor  Thomson  long  ago  conjectured  that  the  "positive  ions" 
of  gases  were  probably  the  elementary  atoms  themselves.     He  has 
now  discovered  that  the  positive  radiataon  may  be  split  up  so  us 
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to  give  a  spectrum.  When  the  lines  on  the  spectra  given  by 
various  eleniwits  are  conip<ire<i,  it  is  found  that  the  breadth  of  the 
lines  is  in  o.\;ict  pi\>porti()n  to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  eleonents. 
This  means,  as  Professor  Thomson  said,  that  the  atoms  "not  only 
make  th«iir  mark  on  the  photo^aphic  plate,  but  write  their  signa- 
ture as  Weill."  Tlxus  helium  is  eaiiily  detected  on  the  positive  ray 
spectrum  and  not  on  the  ordinary  spectrum.  Several  mysterious 
Enes  have  bIsIo  been  observed,  and  as  yet  it  cannot  be  stated  what 
gases  they  are  due  to.  The  photographic  mefthod  of  registering 
the  size  of  tJlie  lines  occoipies  only  a  millionth  part  of  a  second. 
Tlie  relative  lack  of  staibility  of  the  atom  during  so  short  a  peiriod 
may  explain  the  fact  tfliat  some  of  the  edemente  are  found  to  give 
more  than  one  spectral  line,  corresponding  to  more  than  one  atomic 
etaite.  Professor  Thomson's  view  of  the  atom  a«  a  more  or  less 
'  stable  system  of  corpuscles  in  motion  is  well  known,  and  he  now 
announces  that  in  some  cases — that  of  oxygem,  for  instance — (he 
has  found  sijectral  lines  corresponding  to  as  many  as  nine  separate 
and  different  atomic  ''systems"  or  states.  The  importance  of 
such  a  discovery  is,  of  course,  enormous.  Xot  only  dees  it  mean 
the  beginning  of  a  ne.w  branch  of  spectrum-analysis,  but  it  opens 
up  a  new  realm  of  speculation  and  experiment  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  problems  of  chemistry. 

The   Camera  ix  the   Law   Courts.— The   question  of   excluding 

i   cameras   from  Courts  of  Justice  is   amusingly  commented  upon   in 

the  following  forecast   (by  Edgar  Wallace)  of  criminal  proceedings 

in  the  year  1924.  which  we  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  our  con- 

temjjorary,  the  "Evening  Times": — • 

The  Judge  took  his  seat  at  10.30,  and  the  examination  of  the 
witness  Czkorvonoskitska  was  recommenced. 

The  learned  counsel  had  put  two  questions  when  the  foreman 
of  tlie  jury  handed  up  a  note  to  the  judge. 

The  Judge :  The  foreman  is  under  the  impression  that  there 
is  a  photographer  in  court.  Will  the  officers  on  duty  search 
everybody  except  the  distinguished  actors  and  dramatists  in  the 
back  row? 

(Search  proceeds:   nothing  found.) 
Counsel  (to  witness) :   Did  you  on  the  night  of  the  14th  see 
the  prisoner? 

Witness  :  My  answer  is  in  the  negative. 

The  Judge   (severely)  :    That   is  a  word  you   must  not   use. 
Officers,  search  the  court  for  a  photographer.  (Search  continued.) 
Counsel :   Now  attend  to  me.     Do  you  say  that  the  room  had 
been  touched  ? 

Counsel  for  prosecution  (rising  in  agitation) :  That  is  a  photo- 
graphic term,  my  lord,  which  I  cannot  but  feel  is  hampering  the 
course  of  justice. 
Judge  :  Did  you  say  touched  or  retouched? 
Counsel :    Touched,    my   lord.       I  submit  that  the   term   is 
admissible. 
Judge  :  Go  on,  pleaec. 

Counsel :  When  this  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  prisoner's 
character,   were  the  proceedings  in  camera? 

The  Judge  (severely)  :  I  wish  you  would  not  use  that  language, 
Mr.  Giggs.  I  have  told  you  that  you  are  doing  your  client's 
case  no  good.  (Juryman  faints.)  There!  Now  I  trust  you  are 
satisfied.  (Another  juryman  faints.)  Really,  your  conduct  is 
inexcusable.    The  court  is  adjourned. 

Counsel  (pleadingly) :    I  merely  wish  to  develop 

(Judge  swoons,  and  in  the  excitement  prisoner  escapes,  not  being 
securely  fixed.) 

PiOTOGRAPHT  AT  THK  CoBo.vATiON.— Sir  Benjamin  Stone  has  made 
a  st;itement  to  a  representative  of  "  The  Times  "  on  his  appointment 
as  OCicial  Photographer  for  the  Coronation. 

He  said  that  the  appointment  was  so  recent  that  there  had  been 
no  time  to  make  any  definite  plans,  but  he  hoped  to  obtain  photo- 
graphs incidental  to  the  Coronation  and  of  the  ceremony  itself 
wh:ch  would  form  an  important  historical  record  of  the  event.  Sir 
Benj::min  has  already  visited  Westminster  Abbey  and  made  a  pre- 
limmary  survey  in  order  to  ascertain  from  which  places  the  best 
pictures  can  be  taken,  llo  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  a  photograph 
of  the  actual  Coronation,  but  for  this  the  assent  of  the  King  him- 
self must  first  be  obtained.  Asked  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  an  "animated  picture"  of  the  ceremony,  he  said  he  thought 


that  was  out  of  the  question,  as  the  risk  of  fire  would  be  too  great. 
He  expects,  however,  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  Coronation  at 
various  parts  of  the  ceremony,  although  there  are  several  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted,  owing  to  the  dimness  of  the  interior  of  the  Abbey 
and  the  impracticability  of  using  a  flashlight.  The  Abbey  itself 
will,  of  course,  be  the  centre  to  which  Sir  Benjamin  will  devote 
the  most  of  his  attention,  but  he  also  intends  to  take  a  number 
of  pictures  of  the  Royal  Progress  and  of  scenes  in  connection  with 
the  Coronation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  Sir  Benjamin, 
who  then  had  no  official  appointment,  took  about  300  photographs, 
which  constitute  a  remarkable  record  of  that  event — indeed,  copies 
of  these  photographs  have  been  already  found  very  useful  'by  the 
officials  who  are  preparing  the  ceremony  next  June.  Sir  Benjamin 
expects  to  take  a  larger  number  of  photographs  of  events  at  the 
forthcoming  Coronation,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  on 
this  occasion  he  will  be  even  more  successful  than  before.  He  has 
always  received  the  greatest  csonsideration  at  the  hands  of  member* 
and  officials  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  whom  he  is  de- 
servedly popular,  but  his  work  has  hitherto  \)een  that  of  a  private 
person.  Now,  however,  he  particularly  values  the  official  appoint- 
ment conferred  on  him,  because  it  will  naturally  give  him  greater 
facilities  in  taking  his  pictures.  Thus  a  room  is  actually  being 
fitted  up  at  the  Abbey  for  his  use — an  advantage  which  he  did  not 
have  at  the  last  Coronation. 

For  many  years  Sir  Benjamin  has  been  urging  the  importance  of 
foimding  a  national  collection  of  photograjjhs  of  historic  events. 
Lord  Beauchamp  having  accepted  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Sir  Benjamin  has  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
collection  of  twenty-four  photographs,  which  will  be  arranged  during 
the  present  week  on  the  walls  of  the  Harcourt  Room  corridor.  Sir 
Benjamin  regards  this  as  a  step  towards  the  realisation  of  his  ambi- 
tion to  establish  a  permanent  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

These  photographs  are  chiefly  records  of  the  visits  of  parties  of 
distinguished  foreigners  to  St.  Stephen's.  They  include  a  picture 
of  the  lying  in  State  of  King  Edward  in  Westminster  Hall. 

A  Competition  for  Geological  Photographs. — The  Tunbridge 
Wells  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society  is  offering  prizes 
for    artistic    view-photographs    illustrating    the    various    types    of 
scenery  in  the  South  of  England.     £2  is  offered  for  the  best  set  o. 
photographs  in  each  of  the  following  five  classes  : — 1st,  scenery  of 
the     chalk     districts — hills,    sections,    valleys,   and    combes ;     2nd, 
scenery  of  the  wealden  sandstone  formation — sections,  etc. ;    3rd, 
scenery  of  the  tertiary  beds ;  4th,  scenery  connected  with  shingle, 
gravel,  or  sand  beds ;  5th,   river  and  marsh  scenery.     The  prints 
to  be  sent  to  2,   Rusthall   Park,   Tunbridge  Wells,  carriage  paid, 
on  or  before  March   1,   1912,   accompanied  by  the  nom  de  plu7iie 
outside   and   the  exhibitor's   name   inside  a  closed   envelope.     The 
photographs  to   be  of  places  in   S.E.   or  S.   districts  of  England, 
and  the  negatives  to  be  taken  by  the  exhibitor.     The  entries  for 
each   class   should   illustrate   at   least   six   distinct   places,   and  the 
negatives   must    not    be   more    than    three   years   old.     The   prints 
should  be  half-plate  size,  either  platinotype  or  bromide  prints.    En- 
largements from  quarter-plates  will  be  permitted.     A  relative  scale, 
forming  a  suitable  part  of  the  pictures,  will  be  considered  neces- 
sary.    This  may  be  of  some  familiar  object  in  the  foreground,  but 
should  not  be  too  prominent,  nor  spoil  the  composition.     Agricul- 
tural or  industrial  operations  or  crops,  if  clearly  shown,  will  add 
value.     A  descriptive  account,  with  the  locality  and  date  of  expo- 
sure, should  be  written  on  the  back  of  each  print  or  mount.     The 
nom  de  plume  should  also  be  given.     If  mounted,  the  photograph 
should  be  on  thin  cardboard  or  stiff  paper,  not  larger  than  8  by  6 
inches.     Writing   on   the   subject   of    the   competition.    Dr.    E.    J. 
Russell,  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,  Harpenden,  says  : — "The 
most  useful  basis  for  a  survey  of  this  kind  is  the  geological  map. 
Along  each  of  the  formations  a  series  of  views  should  be  taken 
showing  the  really  typical,  characteristic  scenery.     The  photographs 
should   illustrate   the  rule  and   not  the   exception ;   however   unin- 
teresting or  unpicturesque  the  view  may  appear,  it  should  be  taken 
if  it  is  really  representative  of  the  formation.     For  this  purpose 
the  unusual   view  is  less  needed,  although,  of  course,   it  may  be 
taken   for  other  purposes.     Photographs   should   also   be  taken   t<j 
illustrate  the  agricultural  implements,  animals,  or  practices  depend- 
ing on  local   conditions,   e.g.,   on  the  chalk  downs,   the  old   Kent 
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and  Sussex  ploughs,  ploughing  with  bullocks,  sheep  folding,  all 
of  which  are  essentially  bound  up  with  chalk  farming.  Again,  in 
districts  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  were  for  long 
isolated,  may  still  be  found  practices  given  up  elsewhere  and  fast 
disappearing ;  whilst  a  few  specimens  still  exist  of  certain  ancient 
breeds  of  animals,  such  as  the  Sussex  pig  or  the  Heath  sheep. 
Such  photographs  are  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  because  they 
require  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  as  well  as  the  photographer,  but 
they  abundantly  repay  the  time  and  trouble  spent  on  them.  I 
am  pleased  to  learn  that  your  society  is  offering  prizes  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  getting  together  a  good 
representative  collection  that  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
societies  to  follow." 


Corresponaence* 


*•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice   is  taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 
addresses  nf  the  writers  are  given. 
*•*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 

COPYING  WITH  A  REFLEX  CAMERA. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — In  the  article  in  this  week's  "  Journal  "  on  "  Range 
and  Power  of  Reflex  Cameras,"  by  "  G.  E.  B.,"  I  notice  he  refers 
at  the  end  to  something  over  two  focal  lengths  being  of  use  when 
using  such  a  camera  for  copying,  and  suggests  a  second  lens  of 
shorter   focal   power  being   included   in  the  outfit. 

As  I  got  over  the  difficulty  in  a  simpler  and  cheaper  way,  I 
think  others,  if  it  has  not  occurred  to  them,  might  find  it  of  ser- 
vice. I  made  of  very  light  wood  an  extension  piece  (as  in  the 
enclosed  sketch)  of  such  a  length  that  it  brings  the  lens  one  focal 
length  in  advance.     The  board   A   is  of  the  same  shape  and  size 


One  focal  length  extension  piece  for  use  when  using  a  reflex  camera  for 
copjlng. 

as   the   piece   carrying   the   lens   under  ordinary  conditions.      The 

tapered  box  piece  B  is  of  the  required  length  to  bring  the  lens  C 

one  length  forward.     The  front  end  of  the  box  D  ia  fitted  with  a 

flange  to  suit  the  lens  screw.     I  do  not  find  that  the  weight  of  the 

lens  in  its  forward  position  is  suflicient  to  drag  down  or  affect  the 

camera  in  any  way.     The  whole  piece  can  be  put  in  place  in  less 

than  a  minute,  and  I  find  it  very  handy  for  copying,  which  one 

does  mostly  in  the  house,  or  if  not,  just  outside. — ^Yours  very  truly, 

,_    _,  C.  H.  Murray. 

19,  Claremont  Place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

April  7,  1911. 
[Our  suggestion  was  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tourist 
photographer,  who,  if  on  serious  purposes  bent,  frequently  has  occa- 
sion to  copy,  and  for  this  work  an  extra  lens  is  a  more  expeditious 
and  portable  method  than  an  extension  piece. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 

SUNDAY   WORK  IN   PHOTOGRAPHIC   STLTDIOS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  supporting  the  movement 
for  the  Sunday  closing  of  photographic  studios. 

1  then  said  that  my  business  had  not  suffered  from  Sunday  closing. 
That  remains  true  in  the  main ;  but  I  have  lost  business  as  a  result 


of  indifferent  work  due  to  poor  lighting  with  the  electric  arc  lamp. 
Therefore,  three  weeks  ago,  I  started  opening  Sunday  mornings, 
10.30  to  1  o'clock  p.m.,  so  as  to  have  less  electric  light  work. 

Further,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  people  who  prefer  to  be 
photographed  on  their  one  day  of  freedom ;  working  women  engaged 
throughoxit  the  week,  and  doing  housework  after  their  day's  work, 
and  business  people — assistants  and  shopkeepers — frequently  working 
long  hours.    One  cannot  be  photographed  by  proxy. 

My  operator  is  allowed  time  off  for  the  work  done  on  Sundays, 
and,  in  addition,  a  full  half-day's  holiday  per  week.  Referring  to 
the  Shops  Bill,  I  think  the  P. P. A.  should  obtain  permission  for 
photographers  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  hairdressers,  and 
allowed  to  keep  open  on  Sundays  till  one  or  two  o'clock  if  they 
wish.  Otherwise,  the  State  should  help  to  pay  the  photographer's 
rent  and  rates !  I  have  felt  constrained  to  put  myself  right  with 
"B.J."  readers. — Faithfully  yours,  A.  Simpson. 

3a,  New  Bnggate,  Leeds,  March  27,  1911. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    SHOP    WINDOWS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  recent  letters,  my  experience  is 
that  photographing  shop  windows  is  very  simple  if  the  photographer 
knows  his  business.  I  once  had  a  shop  window  full  of  mirrors, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  large  builder's  yard  with 
bricks,  red  tiles,  and  timber,  showing  very  badly  in  the  window. 
Before  I  photographed  it  there  had  been  nine  different  photo- 
graphers trying  to  take  it,  but  could  not  do  it,  and  all  they  could 
say  was  "that  it  was  impossible  to  take."  But  I  took  it  with  one 
whole-plate  only.  My  way  of  taking  shop  windows  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  reflection  is  this: — Take  it  at  twilight,  when  it  is  very  nearly 
dark,  and  give  a  long  exposure,  say,  three  to  four  minutes,  or 
longer.  Never  trouble  about  the  traffic  so  long  as  it  keeps  moving. 
I  can  guarantee  that  you  will  never  get  reflections. 

112,  High  Street,  West  Norwood,  S.E.  J.  Bennett. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  letters  concerning 
the  photograpliing  of  shop  windows  and  the  difficulties  owing  to 
the  strong  reflections. 

Noting  that  some  had  tried  artificial  lighting  with  success,  I 
determined  to  test  for  myself.  I  first  made  an  exposure  of  my 
own  shop  window  in  daylight,  with  a  veiy  good  light  on  window, 
and,  as  you  see  by  enclosed  (No.  1),  I  get  a  lot  of  reflection  which 
quite  obliterates  the  back  part  of  my  window. 

Late  at  night  I  made  another  exposure  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant, 
using  two  flashes,  one  at  the  side  and  the  other  immediately  in 
front,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  shield  lens  from  direct  flash.  As 
you  will  see  by  print  No.  2,  this  gives  full  detail  of  whole 
window,  and  is  therefore  a  great  improvement. 

A  word  as  to  the  window  itself  may  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers.  This  was  arranged  specially  in  connection  with  the  "All- 
British"  week.  The  window  was  specially  draped,  and  the  national 
colours — red,  white,  and  blue — given  duo  prominence  without  being 
too  obtrusive.  All  the  portraits  in  the  window  were  studies  of 
children,  and  we  used  two  neatly  written  tickets,  bearing  the  mottoes, 
"All  British"  and  "Products  of  the  Empire."  The  latter  motto 
was  prominently  used  by  a  large  firm  of  drapers  almost  next  door, 
and  so  helped  to  make  this  phrase  catch  on. 

We  were  very  well  satisfied  with  our  efforts,  as  we  have  never 
had  such  crowds  round  our  windows,  besides  two  notices  in  the 
local  press,  and  we  were  thankful  for  the  opportunity  the  "  All- 
British  "  week  gave  us  for  an  excuse  to  make  a  special  display  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary. 

We  thought  that  No.  3  might  be  useful,  as  showing  what  can  be 
done  with  a  backed  plate,  and  merely  using  the  light  of  the  window.- 
This,  too,  was  taken  quite  recently.  The  window  is  a  very  effecti\  c 
one,  "A  Child's  Dream  of  Easter,"  but  the  photographs  taken  h\ 
daylight  were  quite  a  failure  owing  to  reflections. — Yours  truly, 

S.  A.  Chandleb. 

132,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 
April  4,  1911. 

[The  examples  sent  by  our  correspondent  fully  boar  out  the 
description  of  them. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 
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m%mr$  to  Correspona«iit$. 

V  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  ■portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 

ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Thb  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to  this  ensures  delay. 

V  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 

communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

V  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  businu$ 

affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henrt  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

V  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henri 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  chargt 
of  Is.  'Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered: 

O.   J.  Hughes    s,  The  Mall,   Waterford,  Ireland.    Four  photographs  of  the  old 
wooden  bridge  and  the  new  temporary  bridge  at  Waterford.  j-  •  w  >"«  v.u 

J.   W.    B.   and  others. — In  our  next. 

Address  Requiked.— In  current  number  is  mentioned  Messrs.  Silver 
as  makers  of  metal  lined  cases  for  drying  carbon  tissue  with 
calcium  chloride.     Please  publish  their  address.— Silex. 

The  address  you  require  is  S.  W.  Silver  and  Co.,  Sun  Court, 
Cornhill. 

J.  W.  v.— You  wUl  find  a  full  list  of  the  photographic  press  on 
page  629  of  the  "Almanac,"  from  which  you  can  take  your 
choice.  Opinions  differ  as  to  which  journal  answers  to  your 
description.  We  have  our  own  view,  and  if  you  will  address  your 
inquiry  to  us,   we  will  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

C.utBON.— Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  coating  the  ordinary 
commercial  post-cards  as  a  final  supjxn-t  for  the  carbon  process, 
■or,  better  still,  can  post-cards  be  purchased  ready  coated  for  the 
purpose,  and  where? — Autotype. 

We  should  advise  you  to  apply  to  the  makers  of  carbon  materials 
named  on  page  1340  of  the  "  Almanac,"  any  of  whom  would  supply 
such  final  support. 

ilouNTLVo  Tissue.— Can  you  oblige  me  by  quoting  a  formula  for 
dry -mounting  adhesdve?  I  believe  there  is  one  made  of  methylated 
spirits  and  shellac,  or  other  composition.— M.  and  Co. 

So  far  as  we  know,  eheJlac  alone  does  not  make  a  satisfactory 
iiseu*.  In  the  "  Almanac  "  for  1906  we  gave  the  following 
formula  of  M.  Briand  :— Shellac,  300  gms.  ;  gum  elemi,  30  gms.  ; 
Canada  balsam,  60  gms. ;   methylated  spirit,   1,000  ccb. 

Throat  Affection.— My  throat  is  very  sensitive.  I  have  had  a 
very  bad  throat,  etc.  It  affects  my  throat  when  I  am 
developing.  The  developer  I  use  is  metol-quinol.  Could  you 
give  me  a  formula  of  a  developer  without  any  smell;  and  also 
is  there  not  anything  to  be  had  to  wear  on  the  nose  to  save  a 
smell? — An  Old  Reader. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  metol-hydroquinone  developer  accounts 
for  your  trouble.     We  advise  you  to  consult  a  doctor. 

Cement  for  Lmther  on  Metal.— The  edges  of  the  leather  covering 
the  metal  parts  of  my  camera  are  becoming  detached.  Can  you 
recommend  an  eflicient  adhesive  or  give  formulse  of  same? — 
Le.\ther. 

Good  glue,  diluted  with  acetic  acid,  is  generally  used  for 
sticking  leather  to  metal,  but  some  of  the  fish  glue  cements  sold 
in  tubes  are  also  very  suitable.  "  Welda  "  is  one  which  is  exten- 
sively used  by  camera  makers  and  opticians.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  every  trace  of  grease,  or  no  adhesive  will 
hold  on  to  the  metal. 

Trade  Inforjiaiion. — We  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  could  send  us 
the  following  information: — 1.  Annuals  containing  statistical  pub- 
lications and  summaries  of  progress  relating  to  joint  stock  com- 
pany engaged  in  portraiture  work.  2.  A  copy  of  »  prospectus 
and  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  of  any  limited  com- 
L    J)any   engaged    in    portraiture  work    in   England.     3.  The    latest 
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balance-sheets  and  annual   statements  of    at    least    three   firms 
engaged  in  portraiture  work. — G.  &  L. 

Such  particulars  are  not  publicly  available.  Firms  engaged  in 
portraiture  and  incorporated  as  limited  companies  are  few  in 
number,  and  do  not  publish  their  balance-sheets. 

Xeg.itives  fob  Cakbon  Phixti.sg.- I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  could  assisit  me  in  the  following  matter.  I  have  occasion  to 
make  a  serie*  of  very  large  negatives  for  carbon  printing.  1 
uiKierstand  these  can  be  made  through  the  lantern  on  transparency 
tissue.  If  so,  I  presume  they  could  be  made  fnom  a  porftive  the 
same  way  as  an  enlargement.  If  this  is  not  practical,  would  you 
kindly  inform  me  by  what  process  I  can  make  very  large  nega- 
tives ? — Anxhous. 

The  most  practical  method  is  to  make  a  transjjarency  by  con- 
tact on  carbon  tisaue,  and  enlarge  this  (using  ground  glass  in  the 
lantern)  on  (to  a  "lantern ". or  slow  landscape  plate. 

Errors  of  Plate  Negatives.— For  the  last  few  days  I  have  found 
several  negatives  on  plates  show  when  development  and  fixing 
is  complete  a  strip  on  the  negative  from  top  to  bottom  much 
more  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  negative.  They  were 
developed  in  frost,  first  soaked  in  lukewarm  water,  from  which 
they  were  removed  to  a  dish  of  also  lukewarm  metol  hydroquinone 
developer,  and  then  into  hypo,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  optical 
cause  of  the  failure.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause?  I  enclose  a 
print,  which  shows  the  error  of  the  negative. — W.  L.  B. 

We  can  only  guess  as  to  the  cause,  but  the  light  band  in  the 
plate  may  be  due  to  the  desensitising  action  of  the  hijige  of  the 
dark-slide. 

Retouching. — Will  you  kindly  five  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed 
specimens  in  next  issue  of  the  "B.J."  (both  retouching  and 
operating  are  mine,  and  taken  during  the  last  six  months)?  Also 
state  what  you  consider  a  fair  wage  to  ask  as  an  operator- 
retoucher.  I  have  five  years'  experience,  and  the  specimens  give 
a  good  idea  of  my  average  work.  I  am  managing  a  branch  •at 
present,  and  am  not  satisfied,  and  contemplate  a  change ;  have 
been  with  this  firm  six  months  now,  and  give  every  satisfaction. 
—J.  F.  A.   C. 

The  specimens  you  submit  are  of  a  very  ordinary  character,  and 
would  not  procure  you  anything  like  a  good  salary.  The  heads  are 
fair,  but  the  posing  and  lighting  of  the  seated  figures  are  poor. 
If  you  are  getting  30s.  a  week  or  over  in  your  present  situation,  we 
should  advise  you  not  to  change  until  you  have  acquired  a  better 
style.  Study  the  published  work  of  good  photographers  in  the 
weekly  illustrated  papers.  You  appear  to  be  using  too  much 
top   light. 

Colour  Photogr.\phy. — (1)  Is  there  a,  really  good  book  published  on 
latest  methods  of  colour  photography,  giving  reliable  information 
suitable  for  study  previous  to  practising  this  branch  of  work! 
(2)  What  are  tiie  proepecto  for  competent  workers  of  c<ilour  photo- 
graphy? (3)  Is  the  remuneration  sufficient  to  justify  one  giving 
whole  time  to  tiiis  particular  department?  (4)  Apart  from  above, 
what  special  line  of  study  would  you  advise  for  branch-managing 
operator,  with  thorouglh  workroom  experience,  who  is  desirous  of 
improving  Ws  position? — ^Adv.vnce. 

(1)  There  is  no  book  whidi  deals  both  with  the  older  proceeses 
and  the  newer  screen-plate  mefthoda.  The  best  advice  we  can 
give  you  is  to  study  the  past  volumes  of  tihe  "  Colour  Photo- 
graphy"  Supplement,  issued  by  the  "B.J."  (2)  The  demand  for 
labour  in  colour  photogi-aphy,  except  in  tfiree-colour  block-making, 
is  practically  nil.  (3)  It  certainly  is  not.  (4)  We  advise  you  to 
study  tiie  eesential  processes  of  portraiture,  studio-lighting,  arc- 
light  work,  prinOing  processes,  etc. 

Can.\da. — As  a  regular  reader  of  "  B.J."  would  you  kindly  give 
me  your  advice  on  the  following: — I  am  a  young  man,  twenty- 
six  years  old,  with  a  soimd  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  good 
middle-class  trade,  and  for  the  past  three  years  have  successfully 
managed  a  coupon  business,  doing  roughly  400  to  500  sitters 
weekly,  also  trade  enlarging.  I  am  now  thinking  of  going  to 
Canada.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  prospects  for  me  there? 
If  so,  how  would  you  advise  to  set  about  getting  a  berth?  Could 
you  give  me  the  address  of  a  Canadian  journal  to  advertise  in, 
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and  if  I  land  there  without  work  to  go  to,  what  part  would  you 
advise  me  to  make  for?  I  may  add  I  am  a  quick  operator- 
retoucher,  bromide  printer  (machine),  enlarger.  witli  a  small  know- 
ledge of  B.W.  finishing.  Any  hints  or  advice  would  be  much 
appreciated  by — Canada. 

We  should  say  you  have  a  reasonably  good  prospect  of  getting 
Oili.  Try  the  "Montreal  Star"  or  "Toronto  Globe,"  both  of 
which  papers  have  London  offices.  You  should  make  a  start  in 
one  or  other  of  these  towns,  where  you  are  most  likely  to  find 
employment.  Further  west  it  is  more  a  matter  of  being  ready 
to  turn  your  hand  to  any  job  and  starting  in  on  your  own  when 
an  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Rep.urino  Shuttkr,  Etc. — (1)  Could  you  kindly  tell  me,  through 
your  columns,  if  a  leaky  roller-'blind  shutter,  which  admits  jiin- 
holes  of  light  to  pass,  but  of  which  the  fabric  is  still  good,  can 
be  so  treated  with  any  solution  or  varnish  as  to  repair  the  fault, 
or  does  it  mean  a  new  blind  ?  I  have  turned  up  several  back 
years  of  the  "  Almanac,"  but  can  only  trace  a  waterproofing 
solution  for  wood.  I  think  mEiny  photographers  must  have  this 
trouble  at  times,  more  in  the  case  of  shutters  that  have  lain  by 
than  those  in  constant  use.  (2)  A  photographer  takes  a  portrait 
of  a  young  woman,  which  portrait  is  subsequently  used  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  the  photographer  is  subpoenaed  to  attend  the 
trial.  At  the  time  the  subpoena  is  served  5s.  conduct  money  is 
handed  the  photographer  with  it.  The  photogiapher,  who  has  a 
shop   and  studio,   explains  that  he  is  without  an  assistant,  and 

•  will  be  obliged  to  close  his  studio  to  attend  the  court.  He  writes 
to  the  solicitor  to  this  effect,  and  the  solicitor's  clerk,  when  calling 
upon  the  photographer,  states  that  there  is  a  further  fee,  called 
the  witness's  fee,  which  the  photographer  will  receive,  but  the 
amount  cannot  be  stated  until  the  costs  are  taxed,  about  a  week 
to  ten  days  after  the  trial.  Six  weeks  after  the  trial  nothing 
more  is  heard,  and  a  letter  from  photographer  to  solicitor  is 
ignored.     Has  photographer  any  claim? — Legal. 

It  is  necessary  to  put  on  a  small  patch  of  thin  blind  material 
with  rubber  solution,  but  the  best  thing  really  is  to  have 
a  new  blind  fitted.  (2)  We  believe  the  photographer  is  legally 
entitled  to  a  fee  of  from  10s.  to  £3  3s.,  with  expenses. 

Attstralian  Tocr. — I  am  shortly  going  to  Australia,  and  would 
be  pleased  if  you  can  advise  me  on  the  following:  — 
1.  Do  you  consider  a  Hurter  and  Driffield's  Actinograph 
a  reliable  guide  to  exposure,  and  should  I  be  safe  in 
using  it  in  conjunction  with  the  light-scales  for  different  lati- 
tudes?   Do  the  higher  speeds   keep   well  in  these  latitudes?    2. 

Can     you     recommend     ■     plates     for     the     journey,     and 

what  speed  plate  would  be  best  to  use  for  general  views?  3.  Can 
you  recommend  me  a  good  telemeter  which  I  could  fix  to  mv 
Minimum  Palmos?  4.1  presume  "Tabloid"  chemicals  would 
be  best.  5.  Do  you  consider  it  best  to  develop  plates  en  route  or 
to  leave  them  until  journey's  end?  6.  Stand  development  or 
otherwise  ? — Colonist. 

1.  Certainly,  it  is  a  reliable  instrument,  if  you  know  the  true 
H.  and  D.  speed-number  of  the  plate,  not  always  the  same  as 
that  stated  by  the  maker.  Of  course,  you  require  the  light- 
scales  corresponding  with  different  latitudes.  2.  If  packed  in  sealed 
metal  boxes  you  can  depend  even  on  the  "  ordinary  "  ultra-rapid 
plates,  although  plates  are  mor«  liable  to  deteriorate.  3.  A 
very  good  pattern  has  long  been  made  by  Messrs.  Newman  and 
Guardia.  3.  Yes,  the  most  convenient  form  of  carrying  chemicals 
and  as  reliable  as  any.  5.  We  should  recommend  you  to  develop 
a  dozen  or  so  exposures,  to  sliow  you  how  you  are  going  on  as 
regards  exposure,  etc.,  and  leave  the  bulk  until  return.  6.  We  can 
only  advise  you  to  develop  by  the  method  and  with  the  formuUe 
to  which  you  are  accustomed.  In  handling  large  numbers  of 
plates,  tank  methods  wDl  save  you  time  to  an  enormous  den-ree. 

Colour  Photoorapht.— (1)  At  the  end  of  the  artide  on  Mr.  Butler's 
raertliod  of  colour  photography,  on  page  16,  "  Colour  Pliotography  " 
Supplement,  February  3  last,  there  is  mention  of  a  stripping 
plaAe,  "  the  glass  of  wliich  has  been  prepared  before  coating  with 
emulsion."  As  I  am  in  want  of  sudh  plates  occasiomaUy,  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  particulars  of  wh«re  I  can  buy  them 


and  also  are  they  made  in  process  plates  or  other  very  slow 
varieties  ?  (2)  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  also  inform  me  as  to 
whether  tJhere  is  a  paper  sold  from  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
transfei-  the  film  (as  the  film  on  bromide  paper,  for.  instance) 
to  glass  or  otJlier  support,  except  carbon  tissue.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  he  able  to  reverse  the  film  of  either  plates  or  papers,  so  that 
I  can  have  results  siimilar  in  effect  to  the  single  transfer,  carbon 
process.  I  have  some  reoollectdon  of  having  read  in  your  jiournal 
at  some  time  or  other  that  the  Kodak  Co.  used  to  issue  at  one 
time  a  special  bromide  paper  for  use  in  this  manner.  (3)  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  speed  of  the  Autochrome  plate  as  now 
issued,  measured  by  the  Watkins'  "  Bee "  meter  standard.  1- 
used  to  use  the  plates  as  Watkins'  2  for  outdoor  work.  Are 
they  any  faster  now? — ^AcGlLST. 

(1)  Such  stripping  plates  are  sold  for  the  use  of  collotype 
workers.  Any  plate-makea-  could  supply  you,  .but  perhaps  yoi;r 
best  course  would  be  to  apply  to  a  firm  euoh  as  Messrs.  Penrose 
and  Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road,  E.G.  (2)  You  will  find  stripping 
collodion  P.O. P.  advei'tised  on  jpage  1219  of  the  "  Almanac." 
You  refer  to  the  Transferotype  paper  formerly  manufactured  by 
the  Kodak  Co.,  but  not  now,  we  believe,  issued  by  them. 
(5)  They  are  now  somewhat  faster,  but  "  Watkins'  2"  may  ^11 
be  taien  as  a  reliable  speed  iiumbei'. 

Bromide  Postcards. — I  am  just  starting  commercial  bromide  post- 
card work,  and  would  like  to  know  (1)  what  is  the  best  size 
dish  in  which  to  develop,  how  many  can  be  developed  at  a  time, 
and  the  best  developer  (aim  to  turn  out  greatest  quantity  in  least 
time).  (2)  For  toning  the  above  I  am  adopting  hypo-alum  bath, 
and  have  enclosed  print  for  you  to  see  tlie  result  I  have  got. 
I  do  not  know  what  size  dish  to  use,  neither  the  outside  one,  nor 
one  containing  bath,  nor  do  I  know  how  many  can  be  toned  at 
once;  whether  they  require  constantly  turning  about  or  remain 
still,  or  whether  to  rock  the  dish.  What  is  the  best  method  or 
heating  the  dish  containing  water? — A  Constant  Reader. 

(1)  First  of  all,  you  should  get  a  printing  machine  (not  expen- 
sive), which  will  save  you  an  immense  amount  of  time.  You  may- 
select  from  our  issue  of  February  11,  1910,  which  describes  prac- 
tically every  machine  on  the  market.  The  size  of  dish  and 
number  to  be  kept  developing  at  one  time  are  mainly  matters 
of  preference  and  skill.  Better  use  a  whole-plate  or  12  x  10  dishi 
with  plenty  of  developer,  and  keep  as  many  going  as  you  can 
manipulate.  See  the  article  on  this  very  subject  in  the  "B.J." 
for  May  6  and  13,  1910  ("  B.J.  Almanac,"  1911,  p.  570).  (2)  The- 
card  is  not  a  good  specimen  of  hypo-alum  toning ;  not  purphsli 
enough.  Possibly  your  bath  is  too  fresh ;  it  works  better  with- 
age,  but  you  may  "ripen"  it  by  adding  P.O. P.  clippings  (the^ 
sensitive  unfixed  paper).  I'se  the  bath  in  a  deep  15  x  12  porce- 
lain dish,  or  one  deeper  still  of  stoneware,  and  place  in  a  larger 
vessel  of  stout  tin  plate,  large  enough  to  leave  three  or  four  inches- 
all  round  the  inner  dish,  and  fitted  with  a  pair  of  supports  tO' 
keep  this  latter  an  inch  or  two  off  the  bottom.  The  metal  vesset 
COTitaining  the  water  should  be  kept  at  about  110  to  125  degrees 
by  means  of  a  small  gas  burner  below.  A  large  number  can  be 
toned  at  once,  but  they  must  be  kept  on  the  move  constantly. 
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SL'MMARY. 

Some  advice  to  prufessiusal  photographers  in  the  choice  of  a  tele- 
photo  lens  is  given  in  an  article  on  page  298. 


We  reprint  the  portions  of  tlie  Copyright  Bill  at  present  before 
Parliament  which  deal  with  photography,  pointing  out  the  respects 
in  which  the  proposed  legislation  differs  greatly  from  that  now  in 
force.     (!'.  207.) 


Opportunities  for  the  local  supply  of  commercial  enlargements  are 
the  subject  of  a  note  on  page  298. 


A  paper  on  document  photography  by  a  Xew  York  photographer, 
specialising  in  this  branch  of  work,  deals  with  the  many  cases  in 
which  photographs  oi  this  kind  are  of  value  as  evidence  in  the  law 
courts.     {['.  302.) 


[:       A  writer  in  the   "  Medical  Magazine  "   has   found  that  excessive 
exposure  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  arc  and  mercury-vapour  lamps 
I    is  the  cause  of  severe  headache."    (P.  510.) 

ij       MM.  Lumifere  and  Seyewetz,  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  Paris 

fc  Academy   of   Sciences,   have   poinfed   out    that  sodium  quinone-sul- 

phonate,  in  conjunction  with  j^oda  sulphite,   forms  a  solution  which 

develops  the  latent  image  of  a  chloride  plate,  but  does  not  develop 

'   that  on  a  bromide  plate.     (P.  299.) 


A  French  writer,  M.  F.  Achard.  in  the  "  Photo-Gazette,"  has  dealt 
with  the  use  of  plain  opaque  or  tinted  screens  for  equalising  the 
exposure  of  skies  and  dark  foregrounds,  and  has  concluded  that 
Buch  fcreens  are  efficient  for  the  purpose  and  more  certain  in  their 
action  than  graded  light-filters  mounted  on  the  lens-hood.     (P.  300.) 


I'resent  and  proposed  methods  of  obtaining  correct  colour  repro- 
duction in  photo-engraving  is  the  subject  of  a  note  on  page  310. 


The  report  of  the  National  I'hysical  Laboratory  comments  upon 
the  erroneous  views  held  as  to  the"  efficiencv  of  focal-plane  shutters. 
(P.  207.)  ' 

Anastigmat  lenses,  developing  dishes,  and  a  ."iubstitute  for  cellu- 
loid figure  among  "  Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  311.) 

.Methods  of  repairing  shutter  blinds  are  the  subject  of  a  note  on 
page  312  and  of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  on  page  314. 


EX   CATHEDRA. 

The  R.P.S.  Our  readers   should   note   that  Tuesday 

ExhlDition.  next,  April  25,  is  the  latest  day  for  the 

receipt  of  entries  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  This,  in  the  case  of  exhibits 
delivered  unpacked  by  hand,  at  81,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitz- 
roy  Square,  W.  In  the  case  of  entries  sent  by  carrier,  the 
latest  day  is  Monday  next,  April  24.  As  in  the  case  of 
last  year's  exhibition,  an  agent's  fee  of  one  shilling  must 
accompany  the  entry  form.  The  exhibition  opens  with  a 
reception  and  private  view  at  8.30  p.m.,  on  Monday,  May  8, 
and  remains  open  from  Tuesday,  May  9,  until  Wednesday, 
May  31,  daily  from  11  to  8  p.m.,  and  afterwards  for 
lectures  until  10  p.m. 

■H  *  * 

Exposing  The   paper  by  M.    F.   Achard  on  "  The 

Sky  and  action  of  gradating  filters  and  screens," 

Foreground.  which  we  reprint  on  another  page,  con- 
siders this  question  from  a  rather  novel  point  of  view. 
He  more  or  less  devotes  his  attention  to  uniform  filters 
or  opaque  screens,  placed  so  as  to  cover  only  part  of  the 
lens,  and  we  fear  iie  has  omitted  to  notice  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  usually  interfere  with  the  action  of  euch 
screens.  In  the  first  place,  with  many  lenses  the  full  aper- 
ture is  not  available  for  oblique  pencils  coming  from 
the  sky,  and  an  opaque  filter  adjusted  eo  as  to  graduate 
the  image  down  to  the  horizon  will  often  cut  out  the  upper 
part  of  the  sky  altogether.  We  have  made  many  ex- 
periments with  opaque  filters  for  use  with  Autochrome 
plates,  and  had  to  abandon  them  altogether  for  this 
reason.  This  difficulty  disappears  with  a  foreground 
shutter,  which  has  always  proved  very  successful  in  our 
hands  for  short  exposures.  A  transparent  uniform  filter 
is  better  than  an  opaque  filter,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot 
completely  cut  out  any  part  of  the  subject,  but  if  it  is 
strong  enough  to  compensate  for  the  brightness  of  a  very 
brilliant  eky  it  is  apt  to  graduate  the  image  too  abruptly. 
Further  than  this,  in  our  experiments  we  have  never  found 
it  sufficient  to  place  the  filter  in  the  position  shown  by 
M.  Achard,  touching  the  edge  of  the  central  light  pencil. 
It  always  had  to  be  lower  than  this,  otherwise  it  only 
corrected  the  exposure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sky,  leav- 
ing the  sky  just  above  the  horizon  distinctly  over-exposed. 
On  these  grounds  we  prefer  a  filter  graduated  down  to 
clear  glass.  By  readjusting  it  vertically  we  can  then 
get  practically  any  effect  desired,  and  avoid  too  abrupt 
a  graduation.  Possibly  M.  Achard  is  right  in  stating  that 
the  only  place  in  which  a  graduated  filter  can  produce 
a  correct  result  is  in  contact  with  the  plate,  but  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  other  conditions  besides  mere  contact  are  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  a  quite  correctly  exposed  result. 
To  settle   what   those   conditions    are   would   involve  the 
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consideration  of  some  very  complex  matters,  and  we  pre- 
fer in  any  case  to  look  upon  the  graduated  filter  not 
as  affording  a  means  of  correcting  exposure,  but  as  one 
for  getting  the  worker  out  of  what  is  sometimes  a  serious 
practical  difficulty.  It  is  a  useful  practical  expedient 
only,  and  if  we  want  true  correction  for  the  difference 
between  sky  and  foreground  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
only  practicable  means  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  an 
ordina,ry  orthochromatic  screen  and  an  extra  long  exposure. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  graduated  screen  is,  of  course,  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  lengthen  the  foreground  exposure,  and 
is  therefore  useful  when  short  exposures  are  desired.  For 
colour  work  we  consider  a  neutral  tinted  screen  to  be  the 
only  right  one  to  use,  for  obviously  it  is  unsafe  to  tamper 
with  colour  correction  when  true  colour  is  the  object  in 


Commercial  In  our  last  issue  we  reprinted  an 
.  .r^®*"*"  interesting  article  from  "  Wilson's  Maga- 
zine "  in  which  photographers  were  advised  to  push  mode- 
rate-sized enlargements  as  a  supplement  to  their  usual 
orders  for  portrait  work.  A  correspondent  \vrites  to  point 
out  that  there  is  another  source  of  income  from  enlarge- 
ments which  is  being  worked  successfully  in  a  few  quarter.^ 
and  is  worthy  of  wider  adoption.  It  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  large-sized  bromides  20  by  16  inches  and 
upward  for  advertising  purposes.  House  and  estate  agents 
are  especially  likely  customers,  and  motor-car  manufac- 
turers are  also  glad  to  have  big  pictures  of  their  machines 
if  they  are  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  Such  enlarge- 
ments are  best  mounted  upon  canvas-covered  stretchers  or 
upon  linen,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  carried  and  stored. 
It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  developments  this  idea  is 
capable  of ;  every  photographer  must  study  the  specialties 
of  the  traders  in  his  neighbourhood  and  suggest  what 
appears  to  him  to  be  suitable  subjects.  A  florist,  for 
example,  might  be  induced  to  go  in  for  a  full-sized  picture 
of  a  specially  fine  wreath  or  bouquet,  and  perhaps  even 
sell  an  additional  copy  to  his  customer.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  commercial  and  not  "  artistic  " 
rates  ean  be  obtained  for  such  work.  Given  a  good  nega- 
tive, little  or  no  spotting  is  required,  and  half-a-sovereign 
should  be  good  pay  for,  say,  a  24  by  18  size.  This  class 
of  work  need  not  be  put  in  evidence  in  the  portrait  depart- 
ment, as  sitters  might  then  compare  prices  with  the 
finished  work,  but  kept  entirely  to  its  proper  clients. 


V^ent^'o/""^""'^''  8"  ^^^^"^^  ^.y  M.  H.  Prunier,  which 
Bleached  '^e  abstracted  in  our 'issue  of  April  14, 

NeKatives.  the     author      states      that      an     image 

bleached  in  copper  chloride  should  be  re-developed 
in  moderate  daylight,  never  in  sunshine,  otherwise 
the  light  will  act  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  film.  It  is  curious  that  the  idea  that  bleached 
images  require  exposure  before  re-development  should 
persist  so  long,  seeing  that  it  has  been  pointed  out  time 
after  time  that  they  are  quite  readily  developable  without 
any  exposure.  Only  one  bleacher  will  produce  a  chloride 
image  that  requires  exposure,  and  that  is  chlorine-water, 
which  is  a  quite  impracticable  solution.  All  the  otiers 
produce  an  image  that  is  virtually  in  the  state  of  an  ex- 
posed image,  and  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  bleaching 
and  re-developing  may  be  conducted  in  the  dark.  If  such 
an  image  is  in  error  exposed  before  development  it  can 
readily  be  brought  to  a  stage  of  over-exposure  in  which 
it  is  undevelopable.  If  not  exposed  until  the  developer  is 
poured  on  this  risk  is  avoided  and  development  is  some- 
times quickened,  but  this  procedure  renders  stain  possible. 


Some  few  bleachers  may  contain  free  chlorine,  and  in  this 
case  a  part  of  the  image  is  in  chloride  of  silver,  and  re- 
quires exposure  to  make  it  developable.  Without  such  ex- 
posure re-development  gives  a  weak  image,  and  if  the 
object  of  the  operation  is  reduction  of  contrast  this  is  an 
advantage.  If,  however,  we  are  aiming  at  intensification 
exposure  may  become  necessary  during  development.  In 
this  case  the  bleacher  is  improperly  mixed.  The  ordinary 
chromium  bleacher  (bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid) 
contains  no  free  chlorine,  but  if  an  excess  of  acid  is  added 
chlorine  is  produced.  For  intensification  we  therefore 
avoid  an  excess  of  acid,  while  for  reduction  we  use  it 
intentionally.  If,  however,  we  expose  to  light,  the 
advantage  of  using  an  excess  of  acid  is  neutralised,  and 
our  efforts  at  reduction  are  somewhat  severely  handi- 
capped. 


TELEPHOTO  LENSES  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

Although  the  telephoto  lens  has  been  an  article  of  com- 
merce for  nearly  twenty  years,  only  a  very  small  proportion  ■ 
of  professional  photographers  number  such  an  instrument 
in  their  outfits.  It  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  difficult  to 
account  for  this  attitude  towards  so  useful  a  tool,  but 
Lately  happening  to  remark  upon  the  fact  to  a  skilful  out- 
door worker,  we  discovered  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
deterrent  from  its  extensive  use  by  the  everyday  photo- 
grapher. Our  friend  said  that  he  had  thought  of 
getting  a  "  telescopic "  lens,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
'borrow  a  book  upon  the  subject,  but  had  been  so  be- 
wildered by  the  mass  of  figures  and  multiplicity  of  taibles 
that,  as  he  jokingly  said,  he  decided  to  put  off  his  purchase 
until  he  had  had  time  to  attend  a  series  of  lessons  in 
elementary  mathematics,  a  subject  upon  which  he  owned 
to  a  colossal  degree  of  ignorance.  Now,  while  it  is  true 
that  a  certain  amount  of  arithmetical  skill  is  necessary  to 
the  owner  of  half  a  dozen  positive  and  as  many  negative 
lenses,  the  manipulation  of  an  individual  instrument  may 
be  made  as  simple  as  that  of  an  ordinary  lens  if  the  user 
will  confine  himself  to  a  fixed  degree  of  magnification.  This 
is  equivalent  to  using  one  of  the  later  types  of  tele-objec- 
tive, in  which  the  positive  and  negative  elements  are  not 
capable  of  adjustment.  There  is  now  a  varietjf  of  non- 
adjusta;ble  telephoto  lenses,  most  of  which  have  too  short  a 
focal  length  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  professional, 
who  usually  possesses  ordinary  lenses  of  equally  great  focal 
length  and  sufficient  camera  extension  to  use  them.  A 
moderate-power  telephoto  attachment  is  therefore  the  most 
judicious  selection,  and  this  should  be  fitted  to  an  anastig- 
mat  or  good  rectilinear  lens.  A  positive  lens,  with  a  focal 
length  of  Sin.  or  9in.,  fitted  with  a  4in.  attachment,  is 
a  very  useful  combination  to  start  with,  and  will  usually 
be  found  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  likely  to  be  required 
of  it.  If  it  be  decided  lo  work  on  the  fixed  magnification 
system,  an  amplification  of  four  diameters,  giving  an 
equivalent  focal  length  of  from  32in.  to  36in.,  will  be 
found  generally  useful.  This  will  give  with  a  positive  lens 
working  at  //5.6,  a  maximum  working  aperture  of 
//22,  and  the  exposure  required  for  smaller  apertures  will 
be  in  proportion ;  //8  now  equals  //32,  and  requires  double 
the  exposure,  and  so  on  will  the  remainder.  After  a  little 
practice  the  photographer  will  prolbalbly  wish  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  power  of  varying  the  focal  length,  which  he 
can  easily  do  by  means  of  a  simple  tape  measure,  giving 
the  degrees  of  magnification,  the  working  apertures  being 
calculated  as  in  the  above  example.  The  focussing  of  a 
telephoto  image  should  be  done  with  great  deliberation, 
and  with  as  small  a  stop  as  can  conveniently  be  used  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  sharpness  in  the  negative.  A  minimum 
exposure  should  be  given,   and  development,  with  a  full 
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..aength  solution,  carried  on  until  the  whole  of  the  bromide 
»cted  upon  by  light  has  been  reduced,  or,  in  other  words, 
tlie  image  must  be  developed  right  out. 

The  rapid  fixed-focus  telephoto  lenses  will  probably  find 
much  favour  with  photographers  who  liave  to  take  the 
various  processions  and  parades  which  will  be  so  much 
in  evidence  this  year.     The  Bis-Telar  is  the  prototype  of 


this  class,  while  the  latest  is  a  Dallmeyer  Adon,  with  the? 
large  aperture  of  //4.5.  These  allow  of  rapid  shutter  ex- 
posures, so  that  single  figures  may  be  rendered  in  a  prac- 
tically useful  size  from  a  comparatively  distant  standpoint. 
Perfect  rigidity  of  camera  and  stand  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tial with  all,  except  the  most  rapid  types,  as  any  vibration. 
is  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  image. 


ON    DISTINGUISHING     BY    MEANS    OF    DEVELOPMENT 

BETWEEN    IMAGES    ON    CHLORIDE    AND 

BROMIDE    EMULSION. 


(A  paper  by  MM.   A.   and  L.   Lumi^re  and  A.  Seyewetz  read   before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.) 


It  is  well  known  that  gelatine-chloride  of  silver  is  more  readily 
reduced  by  developers  than  is  gelatino-bromide,  but  hitherto 
no  developing  formulte  have  been  known  with  which  the  latent 
image  on  a  chloride  plate  could  be  develo])ed  without  an  action 
beiu^  produced,  with  the  same  solution,  on  a  bi-oniide  plate. 
We  have  recently  discovered  the  possibility  of  distinguishing 
I  very  sharply  between  these  two  classes  of  latent  image  by 
means  of  sodium  quinone-sulphonate, 

/O" 


C«HJ 


I 


This  substance  does  not  itself  possess  reducing  properties — it 
is.  indeed,  a  powerful  oxidizer — but  it  acquires  these  properties 
on  addition  of  soda  sulphite  to  its  solution.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphonic  quinone.  which  has  originally  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  becomes  brown,  then  red,  on  addition  of  soda 
sulphite. 
A  solution  made  as  follows  was  used  :  — 

Soda  quinone  sulphonate  10  gms. 

Soda  sulphite,   anhydrous 50  gms. 

Water       1,000  ccs. 

This  develops  the  latent  image  on  a  chloride  plate,  after  normal 
exposure,  within  a  few  minutes,  but  gives  no  trace  of  an  image 
on  even  a  greatly  over-exposed  bromide  plate  within  half  an 
hour.  Gelatino-chloro-bromide  of  silver  gives  a  result  inter- 
mediate between  the  chloride  and  bromide.  There  is  reduction 
by  the  developer,  but  the  darkening  produced  is  much  less 
than  that  with  the  gelatino-chloride  alone. 

We  have  found  that  this  projjerty  allows,  not  only  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  emulsions,  but  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  a  chloride  emulsion  even  in  fairly  small  propor- 
tion with  one  of  bromide.  The  quinone  developer  is  without 
action  on  gelatino-iodide  of  silver,  and  the  presence  of  iodide 
does  not  affect  the  detection  of  chloride  in  an  emulsion  con- 
taining all  three  haloid  silver  salts. 

The  non-sulphonated  quinone,  dissolved  in  soda  sulphite, 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  sulphonated  body :  it 
develops  a  bromide  as  rapidly  as  a  chloride  emulsion. 

The  reducing  action  which  the  quinone  sulphonate  exerts  in 
presence  of  soda  sulphite  on  chloride  emulsion  cannot  be  due, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  quinone  iodide,  but  probably  to  a  pro- 
duct of  the  alteration  of  quinone  sulphonate  under  the  action 
of  soda  sulphite  and  water. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify  the  product  which 
possesses  this  curious  reducing  power. 

It  might  be  supposed  a  priori  that  soda  hydroquinone  sul- 


l)h<#ate  is  formed,  since  the  sodium  quinone  sulphonate  is 
converted  into  the  corresponding  hydroquinone  body  by  means 
of  sulphurous  acid,  but  sodium  hydroquinone  sulphonate  alone 
in  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  solution  does  not  develop  chloride 
emulsions.* 

We  have  made  expei-iments  to  see  if  other  reducing  sub- 
stances used  under  suitable  conditions  allow  of  developing 
the  chloride  emulsion  without  acting  on  the  bromide. 

We  have  first  tried  the  polyphenols  and  polyamines  possessed 
of  reducing  properties  but  without  developing  powers.  la 
using  these  substances  in  various  conditions  of  alkalinity,  we 
did  not  find  that  any  of  them  allowed  of  the  development  o£ 
the  latent  chloride  image. 

We  have  also  experimented  witli  bodies  containing  the  de- 
veloper group,  destroying  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  their  de- 
veloping power  by  addition  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  or  organic 
or  mineral  acids  to  the  solutions  in  soda  sulphite.  Under  these 
conditions  we  found  tliat  no  developer  containing  one  or  more 
amido  groups  allows  of  distinguishing  between  the  chloride  and 
bromide  latent  images.  When  the  reducing  action  of  these  de- 
velopers is  depressed  so  far  as  to  prevent  development  of  a 
bromide  plate,  there  is  likewise  no  development  in  the  chloride. 

On  the  other  hand,  develojiers  in  which  the  developer  groups 
are  solely  hydroxyl,  such  as  hydroquinine  pyro,  or  pyrocatchin, 
afford  results  which  more  nearly  resemble  those  obtained  with 
quinone  sulphonate,  the  greater  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups 
they  contain.  Only  pyrogallic  acid,  in  presence  of  sulphite 
or  bisulphite  of  soda,  has  yielded  a  developer  which  distin- 
guishes sharply  between  chloride  and  bromide  emulsions,  but 
the  action  is  less  marked  than  that  of  quinone  sulphonate. 

A.  AMD  L.  LUMltBE. 

A.  Sezewetz. 


*  The  m<Mt  probable  hypothesU  on  which  to  explain  the  phenomeDoo  U  ths 

-0H'» 
~0H<*' 


>'.«». 


formation  of  li)rdrn(|ulnnna  lodinm  sulphonate  by  simple  Sxation  of  the  eUmeDt* 

of  water  according  to  the  following  e<i nation  :— 

OH 

O 

I 


C.H,  —  O  +  H.O 
KaSO, 

llie  loda  inlphlte  wonid  thui  act  alniply  as  a  feeble  alkali,  and  would  facilitate  the 
niation  of  tbe  elements  of  the  water.  Other  wealc  alkaiiea,  aDeb  «a  tcetau  of  loda. 
bare  not  given  ui  the  same  reiulta  aa  soda  tuipliite. 
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THE  ACTION   OF   GRADATING  FILTERS  AND   SCREENS 
IN    SECURING    SRY    AND    FOREGROUND    ON 

THE    SAME    PLATE. 

1  »  I 

grounds.— Eds.  "  B.J."] 


The  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  certain  cases  of  obtain- 
ing negatives,  in  which  both  the  dark  foreground  and  the  sky 
or^distance  are  correctly  exposed,  is  well  known.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  over-exposure  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
subject  several  constructors  have  suggested  and  placed  upon 
the  market  during  the  past  few  years  graded  light-filters, 
intended  to  be  placed  on  the  hood  of  the  lens  and  to  cut  down 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  the  rays  from  the  sky  or  distance 
which  fall  upon  the  plate.  These  pieces  of  apparatus  are 
formed,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  filters,  of  a  yellow  screen, 
the  depth  of  tint  of  which  regularly  shades  off  to  a  fairly  deep 
filter,  or  by  an  opaque  mask  of  half-circle  shape,  the  edge  of 
which  is  serrated  and  placed  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
lens.  These  screens  should  naturally  be  placed  so  that  their 
deep  or  opaque  portion  comes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  lens. 

After  having  been  in  use  for  some  time  without  their  efficiency 
being  in  any  way  challenged,  these  screens  have  recently  been 

nl« 


■the  subject  of  some  discussion,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
■examine  their  action  somewhat  more  closely.  In  the  following 
article  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  bundle  of  rays  issuing 
from  the  point  of  the  object  and  converging  again  as  a  point 
on  the  plate.  This  bundle  of  rays  is  evidently  limited  by  the 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm.  Now  the  deviations  which  rays 
undergo  in  their  passage  through  lenses  are  so  slight  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  neglected  in  considering  the  present  subject. 
We  can  dismiss  the  lens  itself,  and  confine  our  attention  only 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  error  which  is  introduced  by  doing 
■this  is  of  about  the  same  degree  as  that  introduced  when  con- 
sidering the  actual  diameter  of  the  lens  as  the  real  working 
aperture. 

Consider  an  objective  (Fig.  1),  the  lenses  of  which  are  not 
separately  shown,  but  fitted  with  a  diaphragm  of  diameter  d, 
which  diameter  is  represented  as  CD.  The  principal  focal 
■distance  of  this  lens  is  BF  =  f,  the  nodal  points  being  supposed 


to  be  together  at  F  in  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm.  The  lens 
casts  an  image  on  a  plate  AM,  of  which  the  length  AB  (  ^  o) 
represents  the  half  of  one  of  the  sides. 

In  these  conditions  the  bundle  of  rays,  which  form  an  image 
at  A  of  a  point  A'  in  the  sky,  forms  inside  the  camera  a  cone 
having  its  summit  in  A  and  as  its  base  the  circumference  of 
the  diaphragm,  and,  outside  the  lens  (since  the  jxiint  A'  is 
practically  situated  at  infinity),  a  cylinder  having  its  base  the 
circumference  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  generating  lines  of 
which  are  parallel  to  the  lines  AFA'. 

In  order  to  take  a  concrete  example  we  will  consider  the 
means  of  moderating,  over  the  whole  half  AB  of  the  plate  which  j 
receives  the  image  from  the  sky,  the  action  of  the  rays  of  light , 
so  that  the  minimum  illumination  is  in  the  part  near  to  A,  i 
this  region  of  minimum  illumination  being  joined  to  the  halfj 
BM  of  the  plate  (which  receives  the  normal  illumination)  by  a 
zone  which  is  uniformly  graded,  and  is  limited  by  the  pointy 
B,  which  we  will  take  as  corresponding  with  a  point  in  the 
subject  on  the  horizon. 

We  will  now  examine  the  action  of  a  graded  transparent 
light-filter  and  of  an  opaque  screen.  In  the  case  of  a  trans- 
parent filter  consider  the  luminous  rays  converging  on  B  and| 
A,  BCD  and  ACD,  and  denote  by  E  the  point  outside  the 
camera  starting  from  which  the  rays  commence  their  course 
to  the  plate,  and  by  E',  the  point  from  which  these  two  rays 
again  start  inside  the  camera.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  if 
one  places  at  one  of  these  points,  at  E  for  example,  a  uniform 
coloured  screen  so  that  the  straight  horizontal  lower  edge  of 
this  screen  is  flush  with  the  upper  part  of  the  bundle  of  rays 
BCD  without  cutting  off  these  rays,  we  obtain  on  the  plate  a 
uniformly  graded  -illumination  which  fulfils  the  conditions  re- 
quired. It  is  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  rays  converging  at  A 
should  pass  this  screen  whilst,  by  hypothesis,  no  rays  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  B  are  intercepted  at  all.  For  everj- 
intermediate  bundle  of  rays  emanating  from  points  A'  and  B'. 
it  is  seen  that  only  a  part  of  the  rays  meet  the  screen,  this 
part  being  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  point  is  nearer  to 
or  more  distant  from,  A. 

The  conditions  are  exactly  similar  if  a  yellow  screen,  insteac 
of  being  placed  at  E  outside  the  camera,  is  placed  at  E'  insidi 
at  the  point  where  the  two  bundles  of  rays  converge  respec 
tively  towards  A  and  B. 

If  now  the  screen  be  brought  nearer  to  the  diapliragm,  keep 
ing  its  lower  edge  along  the  line  DE,  the  gradation  still  take; 
place  uniformly  from  A  to  B,  but  a  smaller  portion  of  tb 
rays  issuing  from  A  traverse  the  screen  :  what  really  happen 
is  thus  just  the  same  as  if  the  screen  were  kept  at  E,  but  wai 
of  lighter  tint. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  screen  is  moved  from  E  in  the  direc 
tion  away  from  the  diaphragm,  again  remaining  with  its  lowe 
edge  on  the  line  DE,  to  a  point  P,  for  example,  it  will  be  see] 
that  this  point  is  the  intersection  of  the  lower  ray  of  th 
bundle  converging  at  a  point  N  situated  between  A  and  B 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  rays  corresponding  to  all  the  point 
between  A  and  N  are  compelled  to  traverse  the  screen.  Th 
screen  thus  acts  on  the  plate  with  a  uniform  intensity  betwee: 
A  and  N,  while  it  gives  between  N  and  B  a  region  gradei 
according  to  the  same  method  as  when  the  screen  is  at  E.     Thi 
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fringe  of  gradation  is  greater  the  further  the  screen  from  the 
•outside  of  the  camera,  or,  when  the  screen  is  placed  inside  the 
•camera,  the  smaller  its  distance  from  the  plate :  obviously,  if 
the  screen  is  in  contact  with  the  plate,  there  is  no  gradation 
whatever. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  case  where  the  screen  would 
not  touch  the  bundle  of  rays  B,  which  would  occur  only  in 
moving  the  point  B  on  the  plate,  a  limit  which  we  have  already 
taken  as  that  of  the  region  to  be  graded.  ♦ 

In  short,  the  diaphragm  and  the  vertical  planes  passing 
through  E  and  E'  mark  out  four  regions,  I,  II,  ill,  IV,  in 
Tig.  1,  characterised  by  the  efTect  produced  on  the  plate  by 
the  interposition  of  a  transparent  filter  of  uniform  tint.  In 
regions  I  and  IV  this  screen  gives  on  the  plate  a  uniformly 
illuminated  portion  and  a  graded  portion,  the  latter  being  nar- 
rower the  more  distant  the  screen  from  the  lens,  this  graded 
portion  passing,  in  the  particular  case  before  us,  from  the 
Tialf  of  the  plate  when  the  screen  is  at  E  or  E'  to  nothing  when 
it  is  at  infinity,  or  in  contact  with  the  plate.  In  the  regions 
II  and  ITT  tlie  screen  produces  on  the  plate  an  evenly  graduated 
area,  the  maximum  eilect  being  weaker,  for  a  given  screen,  the 
nearer  this  latter  to  the  diaphragm.  In  order  to  give  a  dia- 
grammatic representation  of  these  results,  there  will  be  found 
below  Fig.  1,  on  a  scale  of  ^,  the  illumination  obtained  on  the 
plate  according  as  the  screen  is  in  the  different  positions,  each 
diagram  corresponding  with  the  eifect  produced  by  the  screen 
when  it  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  Each  of  the  black  sur- 
faces can  be  considered  as  a  section  of  a  screen  which,  if  it 
•were  in  contact  with  the  photographic  plate,  would  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  screen  in  question  in  the  particular 
position  represented. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown,  on  a  larger  scale,  a  diagram  illustrating 
the  gradation  of  the  illumination  on  the  plate.  Here  again 
the  hatched  surface  may  be  considered  as  the  section  of  the 
equivalent  screen  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plate.  This 
latter  figure,  if  correctly  drawn,  shows  better  than  any  other 
•explanation  the  regulation  of  the  gradation  which  the  use  of 
■a.  uniform  transparent  screen  masking  part  of  the  lens  allows 
•of  being  produced  on  the  plate.  When  the  screen  is  placed  in 
the  region  II  or  III,  the  width  of  the  graded  portion  becomes 
■greater  than  half  of  the  plate.  It  follows  that  the  curve  of 
■gradation  on  the  plate  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  curve  of  Fig.  2, 
the  origin  remaining  always  at  B. 

It  remains  to  see  in  what  regions,  allowing  for  the  usual 
dimensions  of  lenses,  a  transparent  screen  mounted  on  the  hood 
•of  the  lens  falls  in  practice.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  calculate  the  position  of  the  planes  E  and  E'  in  reference  to 
the  diaphragm,  also  the  extent  of  the  fringe  of  gradation.  Let 
■;/  be  this  latter,  and  I  and  V  the  respective  distance  of  E  and  E' 
irom  tile  diaphragm.  Simple  geometry  will  lead  to  the  following 
relations  ;  — 


(I)  I 


=  dl  (2)1'  =J^  (S)ff=dl. 

II  a  +  d  X 


where  x  represents  the  distance  of  the  screen  in  front  of  the 
diaphragm.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  a  given  lens  and  plate 
'(f  and  a)  these  three  quantities  are  proportionate  to  the  dia- 
meters of  the  diaphragm.  These  three  formulre  thus  allow  of 
calculating  what  happens  in  any  particular  case. 

Take,  for  example,  a  lens  of  15  cm.  focal  length,  practically 
the  dimensions  of  the  "  Tessar,"  and  of  maximum  aperture  ^/4.5, 
that  is  to  say,  a  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  of  33.5  mm.  The 
length  of  the  mounting  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  would  be 
approximately  24  mm.  and  behind  17  mm.  If  the  half  length 
of  the  plate  (a)  is  6  cm.,  we  then  have  at  full  aperture 

^  =  8.3  cm.  i'  =  5.35cm. 

The  extremities  of  the  mounting  are  thus  respectively  in  the 
regions  II.  and  III.,  and  the  uniform  screen  on  the  hood  or 
ihe  back  of  the  lens  perfectly  fulfils  the  requirements. 


If  now  the  ajjerture  be  reduced  to  f/40,  corresponding  to  a 
diaphragm  of  3.75  mm.,  we  have,  with  the  same  plate, 

i  =  9.5  mm.  ^'  =  5.84  mm. 

The  extremities  of  the  moimting  in  this  case  are  in  the  regions 
II  and  IV.  If  the  screen  is  placed  on  the  hood  the  width  of  the 
fringe  of  gradation  on  the  plate  (?/)  is  23  mm.  Of  6  cm.  height 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  plate,  37  mm.  are  uniformly  screened 
by  the  filter,  the  graded  portion  reaching  more  than  one-third 
of  the  sky.     In  practice  this  is  a  quite  satisfactory  result. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lens  which  we  have  here  taken  as  an 
example  are  about  those  which  are  most  frequently  met  with, 
and  the  conclusions  here  obtained  can  thus  be  considered  as 
capable  of  fairly  general  applicability.  The  conditions  are, 
moreover,  still  more  favourable  if  the  mounting  of  the  lens  is 
shorter.  They  are  less  so  if  the  mounting  is  longer,  but  the 
use  of  a  screen  of  uniform  tint  nevertheless  remains  practicable. 
In  order  to  give  an  extreme  example,  take  a  lens  of  which  the 
construction  approximates  to  that  of  the  "  Heliar  "  of  Voigt- 
lander,  and  which  would  have  the  same  optical  constants  as  the 
lens  examined  above.  The  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  hood 
to  the  diaphragm  would  be  about  42  mm.  Whilst  at  full  open- 
ing the  uniform  screen  would  give  an  even  sci-eening  of  the 
plate,  the  fringe  of  gradation  at  an  aperture  of  /'/40  would  still 
be  13.5  mm.  in  height,  or  about  a  quarter  of  the  sky. 

Considering  now  the  action  of  an  opaque  screen,  we  will 
imagine  such  a  screen  limited  below  by  a  straight  horizontal 
line,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  transparent  filter  already  dealt 
with.  Under  these  conditions  the  study  of  the  opaque  screen 
follows  immediately  from  that  of  the  transparent  screen,  saving 
that  the  law  of  the  gradation  and  the  extent  of  the  graduated 
portion  depend  on  geometrical  constructions  independent  of  the 
intensity  of  colour  of  the  screen.  The  fact  that  the  screen  is 
opaque  affects  only  the  value  of  the  minimum  of  illumination  of 
the  plate  ;  but  this  last  factor  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  is 
this  which  limits  the  use  of  an  opaque  screen.  It  will  be  clear, 
on  reference  to  Fig.  1,  that  if  an  opaque  screen  is  placed  at 
E  or  E',  so  as  to  be  flu-sh  with,  but  not  to  intercept,  the  bundle 
of  rays  meeting  at  B,  this  screen  intercepts  all  rays  meet- 
ing at  A,  which  latter  point,  therefore,  receives  no 
light.  If  the  screen  is  in  one  of  the  regions  I  and  IV  the 
dark  parts  on  the  plate  extend  further  the  further  the  screen 
is  from  the  diaphragm  ;  for  a  given  position  of  the  screen  the 
dark  portion  is  even  spread  further  than  the  uniform  portion 
in  the  case  of  the  transparent  screen.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  opaque  screen  can  be  employed  only  in  the  regions  II  and 
ni,  any  other  position  of  the  screen  rendering  it  impossible  to 
affect  the  lower  part  of  the  plate. 

Tlie  graded  portion  then  extends  over  the  whole  lower  half  of 
the  plate,  the  curve  of  illumination  on  the  plate  being,  in  all 
cases,  formed  by  a  portion  only  of  the  curve  of  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. 

The  condition  which  is  thus  established,  according  to  which 
the  opaque  screen  may  be  used  only  in  regions  II  and  III,  comes 
to  this,  that  its  distance  from  the  diaphragm  should  be,  in  all 
cases,  less  than  I  or  V.  This  means  that  there  exists  for  a  given 
lens  and  plate  a  limit  of  the  apert.ure  of  the  lens  below  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  use  an  opaque  screen.  This  limit  is  attained, 
with  the  scr<>en  placed  on  the  hood,  when  the  distance  I  becomes 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  edge  of  the  hood  from  the  diaphragm. 
If  this  distance  be  called  ft,  and  the  limiting  aperture  of  the 
diaphragm  D,  then  from  formula  1  we  have— 

(4)D  =  a^ 
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Taking  the  figures  used  in  the  example  of  the  transparent 
screen,  namely  /  =  15  cm.,  6  =  2.4  cm.,  and  a  =  6  cm.  we  have 


D  =  6  X 


2;4 
15 


095  cm. 


corresponding  to  a  working  aperture  of  approximately  f/16. 
With  the  same  values  of  a  and  f,  but  with  6  =  4.2  cm. 

D  =  6  X  —=  1-67  era. 
15 

corresponding  to  an  aperture  of  fill. 

It  can  be  readily  found  from  practice  that  it  is  almost  always 
possible  to  produce  gradation  satisfactorily  by  means  of  an 
opaque  screen  if  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  be  used.  From 
the  above  considerations  the  practical  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
that,  in  order  to  produce  a  gradating  eilect  corresponding  with 
the  aim  stated  in  the  first  portion  of  this  paper,  we  can  use  :  — 

(1)  A  transparent  screen  of  imiform  tint  placed  near  the  hood 
or  behind  the  lens  mount. 

(2)  Or  an  opaque  screen,  so  long  as  we  do  not  stop  down  the 
lens  beyond  a  certain  limit,  otherwise  a  part  of  the  plate  is 
entirely  screened. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  here  established  that :  — 


(3)  The  use  of  a  graded  transparent  screen  is  correct  in  practice 
only  if  one  is  able  to  place  the  screen  inside  the  camera,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  plate,  the  dimensions  of 
the  screen  being  then  frequently  those  of  the  portion  which  it  is 
wished  to  grade. 

It  may  be  further  mentioned  that  the  use  of  a  transparent 
graded  screen,  on  the  hood  of  the  lens,  for  example,  would  not 
present  a  priori  appreciable  disadvantages.  The  only  difference' 
would|j)e  in  the  law  according  to  which  the  gradation  on  the  plate 
would  bo  produced,  a  difference  from  which  it  would  be  fre- 
quently risky  to  draw  practical  rules. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  an  opaque  serrated  screen 
cannot  be  recommended.  The  serrations  simply  give  rise  to  a 
gradation  of  the  plate  in  a  serrated  form  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  shape  of  the  subject,  in  most  cases 
would  not  be  noticed,  but  might  in  others  prove  a  drawback. 

A  further  disadvantage,  common  to  the  various  types  of  graded 
light-filter,  is  their  necessarily  high  price.  There  is  thus  good 
reason  to  have  recourse  exclusively  to  the  use  either  of  trans- 
parent tinted  light-filters  or  opaque  screens.  These  latter  offer 
also  the  advantage  of  being  readily  improvised,  at  practically 
no  cost  whatever,  by  means  of  paper  or  card. 

F.   ACHABD. 


DOCUMENT    PHOTOGRAPHY    AND    ITS     USE    IN    THE    COURTS. 


[The  following  article,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kinsley,  a  New  York  photographer  who  specialises  in  the  examination  and  reproduction  of 
questioned  documents,  was  first  published  in  the  "American  Annual  of  Photography,"  but  is  here  reproduced  from  a  brochure  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  containing  additional  notes  and  illustrations.  Such  expert  work  is  more  freely  credited  in  United  States  courts 
than  here,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  more  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it  in  this  country  and  new  avenues  of  profitable  work  thus 
opened  to  photographers. — Eds.,   "  B.J."] 


The  first  step  in  a  contested  questioned  document  case  should  be 
to  photograph  the  entire  document  natural  size,  then  to  enlarge  all 
of  it,  or  any  disputed  or  questioned  parts,  to  the  degree  necessary 
and  in  the  way  deemed  to  best  show  the  facts.  Tliese  natural-size 
photographs  should  be  made,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  merely  as  a 
permanent  record.  There  have  been  cases  that  have  shown  the 
necessity  of  just  soich  a  record.  Documents  in  dispute  have  been 
damaged  cither  designedly  or  accidentally,  or  have  been  lost  or 
stolen — hence  the  necessity  of  securing  accurate  copies  of  them  in 
their  original  condition. 


Fig.  1. 
Enlargement    of  questioned    signature  showing   name  "James  Connelly"  twice 
laint  writing  reproduced  because  of  yellow  stains  left  by  erasing  with  chemiciils.' 

A  witness  to  a  forged  wiU,  in  her  anxiety  to  account  for  all  of 
the  unusual  features  of  the  document,  testified  with  emphasis  and 
particularity  about  just  how  aU  of  the  blots  on  the  instrument 
were  made  at  the  time  of  signing— including  several  blots  which 
were  made  in  the  Surrogate's  office  some  months  after  the  document 
had  been  photographed !  The  witness  did  not  know  that  the  docu- 
ment had  been  photographed. 

In  another  case,  where  typewriting  was  in  question  and  the  dis- 
puted document  waa  in  French,  it  was  found  that  the  accent  marks 
over  the  letter*  were  put  on  by  pen  and  pencil-thus  showing  that 


a  typewriting  machine  other  than  one  made  to  write  the  French 
language  was  used  to  do  the  writing. 

When  the  document  was  again  produced  by  the  suspected  party, 
at   a  second   investigation,    it  was  found    that  some   of   the   most 


J'j.-,      .j/  oAiM,.»C. 


:■:/'-' 


v=^     </,''# 


Fig.  9. 

Signatures  in  Hewitt  Will  Case,  showing  differences  in  pens  and  inks  ;  and  showing 

writing  over  fold  in  paper. 

prominent  and  palpably-added  accent  marks  had  been  covered  by 
ink  blots.  The  producer  of  the  document  had  not  learned  that  the 
document  had  been  photographed  ! 

It  is  a  great  saving  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  original  papers  to 
have  i^hotographs  of  them. 


Fig.  10. 

Testator's  signature  to  will  showing  signature  was  written  aftar  fold  was  made  in. 

paper. 

For  court  use,  photographs  are  very  helpful,  as  then  all  parties^ 
interested— court,  jury,  lawyers,  and  witness— have  the  same  thing 
before  them  at  the  same  time.  The  witness's  explanation  can  be 
followed    much    better   and   the   peculiarities    pointed   out  can   be, 
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observed  then  and  there — and  not  forgotten,  as  they  would  be 
•oftentimes,  when  the  jury  retired  for  deliberation. 

It  is  also  useful  to  have  several  sets  of  photographs,  so  that  they 
may  be  ])!aced  in  the  hands  of  several  examiners,  bankers,  attorneys, 
■etc.,  at  the  same  time  during  the  preliminary  investigations. 

Photographs  frequently  disclose  things  unobserved  by  the  naked 
eye.  Patched  and  overwritten  lines  (Figs.  12,  13),  erasures  by 
■chmnicals  or  abrasions,  differences  in  ink  tints  (Figs.  4,  11),  differ- 
■onces  in  pens  used  (Fig.  14),  breaks  in  continuity  of  writing,  under- 
lying pencil  lines,  writing  over  folds  in  paper  (Figs.  9,  10,  11),  tear- 


Fig.   II. 

Transmitted  light  photograph  showing  time  different  pens  and  three  different 

inks  were  used  by  testator  and  witnesse--  to  a  will.    Also  shows  testator  wrote 

signature  over  a  fold  In  the  paper. 

ing  paper  before  or  after  writing,  etc.  (Fig.  14).  Differences  in 
printing,  engraving,  size  and  ruling  of  paper,  etc.,  can  be  readily 
shown  by  photographs  (Fig.  20). 

Chemical  erasing  stains  being  in  most  cases  yellow, .  and  the 
ordinary  photographic  plate  being  very  sensitive  to  yellow,  the 
faintest  of  stains,  scarcely  discernible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  repro- 
duced much  stronger  on  the  negative— in  some  cases  plain  enough 
to  read  what  appears  only  as  a  faint  yellow  smudge  in  the  original. 

The  "James  Connelly"  illustration  (Fig.  1)  shows  a  case  of  this 
kind.      The   defendant  was   indicted  for   giving  as   security  for   » 


fig-  3. 

Enlargement  of  marked  and  perfect  stamps  used  in  a  "Blackhand"  trial. 

I'erfect  stamp  on  the  riaht,  and  marked  sUmp  on   the  left.     Vertical  white 

spaces  in  cancelled  stamp  were  maiiced  with  red  wiiting  ink. 

tond  a  house  and  lot  he  did  not  own..  The  Bail  Bond  Book  was  a 
public  record.  After  he  was  indicted  the  defendant  said  that  the 
name  signed  to  the  book  was  not  his  signature.  And  when  the 
prosecutor  looked  again  he  found  that  the  original  signature  had 
been  erased  by  chemicals,  the  same  name  written  over  it— but  in 
another  handwriting— and  a  big  blot  put  over  part  of  the  signa- 
ture. Photographs  were  made,  and  the  faint  yellow  stain  read 
•'James  Connelly."  The  expert  for  the  prosecution  testified  at  the 
trial  that  the  faint  writing  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant. 


An  expert  for  the  defendant,  who  was  in  court,  prepared jto  testily 
that  the  second  or  overwriting  was  not  in  the  hand  of  the  defendant, 
immediately  after  examining  the  photographs  took  his  hat  and  left 
the  courtroom. 

Writing  faded  toward  yellow  will  photograph  quite  black,  and 
thus  makes  it  plainer  in  the  photograph  than  in  the  original. 

Colour  screens  or  ray  filters  are  useful  in  many  cases  in  catch- 
ing any  bit  of  colour;  and  of  course  orthochromatic  plates  are  often 
a  necessity. 

The  two-cent  stamp  illustration  (Fig.  3)  shown  herewith  was  made 
from  a  marked  stamp  used  in  a  so-called  "  Blackhand  '*  case.  The 
white   vertical  spaces   on  either   side  of   Washington's   head   were 


Fig.  4. 

Transmitted  light  photograph  of  altered  book  account  showing  use  of  different 

inks  and  pens,  and  an  erasure  by  abrasion. 

marked  with  red  writing  ink.  From  much  handling  this  stamp  was 
badly  rubbed  and  the  I'ed  ink  faded.  A  green  contrast  filter  and 
orthoclu-omatic  plate  were  used  in  making  this  negative.  The 
original  photograph  was  three  diameters  or  nine  times  enlarged. 

For  enlargements  over  three  diameters  it  is  better  to  place  the 
filter  over  the  object,  as  it  gives  sharper  definition. 

By  the  use  of  contrast  ray  filters  any  colour  in  the  writing  or 
document  may  be  emphasised.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
filter  to  correct  the  background  in  the  paper — manila,  for  example 
— or  to  exclude  some  extraneous  thing — for  example,  a  red  blot  on 
black  writing,  etc. 


1S04  ! 
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Fig.  6. 

Transmitted   light   photograph^  showing   water   mark    in    paper    and    tbes« 

differences  between  tax  bill  nod  stub:    1.    Perforations;    2.    Size  of  itub; 

3.  "  Laid  "  marks.    The  original  stub  was  destroyed  and  this  one,  which  ii 

for  $1,000  less  than  the  bill,  suWiluled. 

A  transmitted  light  photograph  will  nearly  always  show  differ- 
ences in  inks,  thickness  of  strokes,  quality  of  line,  writing  over  fold 
in  paper,  retouching,  patching,  and  overwriting — if  these  things 
are  actually  present.  Two  ink  strokes  that  look  practically  alike 
to  the  unaided  eye,  when  photographed  by  transmitted  light  will 
show  that  two  dUferent  inks  were  used  (Figs.  4,  11). 

Transmitted  light  photographs  are  also  useful  in  showing  water- 
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marks  and  wire-mesh  marks  in  paper,  also  the  fibre  of  the  paper 
(Fig.  6).  Sometimes  erasures  are  shown  up  best  by  transmitted 
light  (Fig.  4).  . 

Photographs  are  essential  in  many  cases,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  juxtaposition  comparison.  Aft«r  photographing  and 
printing  the  disputed  and  standard  documents  natural  size,  the 
parts  necessaiy  for  comparison  can  be  clipped  from  the  prints  and 
be  arranged  and  pasted  on  thin  cardboard  or  heavy  paper.  These 
clippings  thus  arranged  can  then  be  further  enlarged  up  to  any 
desired  diameter.     This  makes  a  fair  and  effectual  way  of  making 


. 


signature  (which  was  a  forgery  by  tracing),  claiming  that  the  en- 
larged photograph  showed  a  condition  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
original.  The  trial  judge  looked  at  the  original  through  a  simple 
microscope  and  then  handed  the  glass  and  original  to  the  fault- 
finding witness,  asked  the  witness  to  examine  the  original  with  the 
glass  and  see  if  the  line  was  not  broken  just  as  shown  in  the  en- 
largement. The  witness  admitted  that  it  was,  and  retired  from 
the  witness  stand  in  considerable  confusion.  This  witness  after- 
wards admitted  that  he  did  not  know  that  writings  could  be  en- 
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Fig.  20. 

Genuine  and  disputed  letterlieads.    Upper  one  was  probably  printed  from  a 

photo-engraved  plate  made  from  lower  one  which  was  lilhoqraphed.    Diflerencea 

in  toidih  of  paper,  (juadrilli  ruling,  and  in  the  typewriting  are  a'Bo  shown. 

the  comparison  and  of  showing  the  facts.  If  the  writings  are 
actually  unlike,  it  will  be  easier  to  see  their  unlikeness  when  en- 
larged in  this  way.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  the  writings  are  alike, 
this  fact  will  be  demonstrated  by  such  an  enlarged  comparison. 

Comparisons  cannot  be  properly  made  unless  the  writings  to  be 
compared  are  brought  side  by  side ;  and  for  persons  unaccustomed 
to  making  such  comparisons  (jurymen,  for  example)  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  things  to  be  compared  arranged  in  this  way.* 

Occasionally  an  enlarged  photograph  or  photo-micrograph  will 
bring  out  a  point  that  may  be  the  determining  one  in  a  case. 

la  a  recent  criminal  court  case  an  enlarged  photograph  was  being 
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Fig.   12. 

A  Will  Case.    8hows  close  spacing  between   lines,  words  and  letters.     Ihis 

spacinK,  together  with  curve  of  lines  and  space  between  "  Belle"  and  "Howard" 

and  the  crossing  of  the  "M"  in  "  Mr."  by  the  word  "attestting"  is  conclusive 

that  this  part  of  will  was  written  after  the  signature. 

criticised  for  the  defence  by. an  "expert"  photographer,  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  never  made  such  an  enlargement.  He  found 
fault  with  a  break  in  the  line  in  the  photograph  of  the  disputed 

*  When  the  original  is  produced,  but  it  is  desired  also  conveniently  to  collate 
specimens  by  photographic  groupings  (as  by  placing  many  specimens  in  luxtanosition 
on  a  single  sheet),  the  original  is  not  literally  unavailable,  in  the  sense  of  beiUK 
tangibly  beyond  procurement.  Nevertheless  there  are  still  lacking  and  unnroduced 
to  instantaneous  perception  the  minute  resemblances  and  differences  which  anneur 
upon  close  Juxtaposition  and  fade  from  memory  in  the  operation  of  passiue  from 
one  document  to  the  others.  Hence  the  photographic  juxtaposition  doas  in  strict 
•ense      produce     these  otherwise  unavailable  minutiae,  and  such   grdupinir   is 

In'B'Jidrce?  v'oV\T'^Sr79Ttm4J:  "*"'""""  '"^  '"'■'"="•  PriucipleVw''ig,g„rl 


Fig.  13. 

A  Will  Case.    An  enlargement  of  part  of  Figure  12,  showing  body  of  will 
was  written  after  and  over  the  signature.    .       _ 

largcd  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  lenses  as 
small  as  two-inch  focus,  or  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  certified  lenses. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  tlie  use  of  photo-micro- 
graphs. It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  object  to  the  use  of  a  micro- 
scope, or,  for  that  matter,  to  the  use  of  eyeglasses  by  the  jury  or 
witnesses.  Some  few  judges  have  ruled  that  only  photographs  of 
entire  documents  may  be  used.  When  a  twelve  diameter  (144  times) 
photograph   of  parts  of  a  .xlocument  is  offered,   arranged  on   prints 


Fig.  14. 

Ocey  Wardlaw  Martin  Snead  "Bath  Tub  Mystery"  case,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  so-called  "suicide"  note,  showing  tear  was  made  in  paper  after  the  word 

"  suffering  "  was  written ;  also  that  different  pens  were  used  to  write  body  ol 

note  and  signature. 

11  X  14  inches,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  an  entire  document 
8i  X  11  inches  in  size  was  enlarged  to  the  same  degree,  a  document 
eleven  feet  long  would  result ;  and  the  point  aimed  at — close  com- 
parison of  significant  characteristics — would  be  eleven  feet  further 
away  than  in  the  natural  size. 

While  bromide  enlargements  may  occasionally  be  useful,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  direct  enlargements  are  better,  since  they 
give  sharper  definition.  If  an  enlargement  greater  than  the  dimen- 
sions  produced    by  the   camera  is  wanted,  the   document   may    be 
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photographed  in  parts  and  the  parts  cut  and  fitted  accurately  and 
then  joined  by  binding  tape. 

Enlargements  of  tj-pewriting  are  very  useful  to  show  not  only  de- 
sign and  defects,  but  also  slant,  spacing,  and  alignment.  Even  diSter- 
ences  in  sizes  of  types  in  the  different  makes  of  machines  can  be  seen 
best  in  photographic  enlargements.  Three  to  five  diameters  (Fig.  21) 
are  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  But  occasionally  a  ten  or  twelve  dia- 
meter (Fig.  22)  enlargement  will  be  found  useful.  Most  people, 
;ind  many  judsjos  and  attorneys,  do  not  know  that  typewriting  can 


Fig.  23. 

"H»ndwritiiig  "  scratched  on  h.iiidle  of  razor  found  at  scene  of  a  murder. 

As  tending  to  prove  ownership  of  razor,  the  question  as  to  whtther  or  not  the 

defeodaut  scratched  his  name  on  the  instrument  was  put  to  the  document 

examiner  to  solve. 

be  identified  :  (1)  Particular  make  of  machine ;  (2)  the  individual 
machine  that  did  the  work ;  (3)  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  was 
possible  to  have  done  this  work ;  (4)  and  about  what  period  the 
writing  was  done — all  provided  suitable  standards  can  be  had  for 
comparison  purposes. 

The  Camera.* 
A  suitable  docum_ent  camera  should  have  five  or  six  feet  bellows 
extension.     It    should    have   an   object-board  that   can    be   readily 
removed,  and  have  a  rack  and  pinion  permitting  forward  or  back- 


Typewriting  comparison.    First  colunui  on  left  the  diniuted;  second  column 

the  admitted  ;  and  third  column,  perfect  letters  from  a  new  mschiue  of  same 

make  and  design  of  letters.    In  columns  one  and  two,  it  will  be  noticed  that 

the  lower  right-hand  serif  does  not  print. 

ward  motions  by  the  operator  from  the  back  of  the  camera  by  means 
of  long  pulls.  The  board  should  also  have  oscillating,  horizontal 
and  vertical  movements. 

The  camera  proper  travels  on  a  bed,  actuated  by  rack  and  pinion. 

Levels  should  be  placed  on  the  object-board  standard  and  bach 
of  the  camera,  so  that  object  and  plate  may  be  kept  perfectly 
parallel.     (Fig.  18.) 

It  aids  in  sharp  focussing  if  a  few  cover  glasses  are  fastened  by 

*  This  instrument  and  the  stand  were  designed  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Oaborn,  New 
York,  Examiner  and  Photographer  of  Documents. 


means  of  Canada  balsam,  Meafeid,  on  the  ground  glass  side  of  the 
ground  glass. 

Cut-outs  made  of  light  wood  (stained  black),  heavy  paper  or  light, 
cardboard,  allowing  two  or  more  exposures  to  be  made  on  one- 
plate,  are  useful.  They  are  placed  in  front  of  the  ground  glass  at 
back  of  camera. 


Fig.  22. 

Typewriting  comparison.    The  original  photograph  was  enlarged  t"  12  diameters 
(144  times)  showing  writing  was  done  on  the  same  Underwood  No.  4  machine. 

A  transmitted  light  holder,  consisting  of  a  base  working  on  rack 
and  pinion  and  moved  by  long  arm  from  back  of  camera,  by  the- 
operator  the  same  as  the  object^board,  and  two  upright  posts  with; 
clamps  to  hold  the  document,  is  necessary  if  transmitted  light  photo- 
graphs are  to  be  made. 

If  much  travelling  is  to  be  done  with  the  apparatus,  the  stand! 


Fig.  18. 

Document  camera  showing  adjustable  and  detachable  object  board,  tilting 
and  adjusting  stand,  etc. 

and  camera  should  be  of  the  "  take-apart "  kind  for  convenience 
and  safety. 

The  camera  bed  should  be  marked  with  indicators,  locating  posi- 
tions of  object,  lens,  and  back  of  camera  for  different  enlargements 
made  by  each  lens  used.     (Fig.  18.) 

At  least  four  lenses  are  needed  for  all  kinds  of  document  work : 
one  or  two  inches,  four  or  five  inches,  eight  to  ten  inches,  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  focus.  Most  lens  makers  have  lenses  especially 
adapted  to  document  work,  for  enlarging,  colour  corrected,  etc.  A 
great«r  number  of  lenses  than  four  would  be  found  to  be  osefal. 
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fcnt  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labour  tests  and  certifies  to  correctness 
of  lenses. 

The    Camera    Stand. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  a  camera  stand  that  will  permit  the  camera 
being  used  at  any  angle  between  the  usual  horizontal  and  vertical ; 
.and  for  transmitted  light  it  may  be  necessary  to  incline  the  stand 
to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

Lighting. 

For  daylight  it  is  useful  to  have  a  white  reflector  to  place  on  the 
■side  of  the  object  away  from  the  source  of  light.     (Fig.  19.) 

To  show  erasures  by  abrasion,  indentation,  roughness  of  paper, 
■  or  to  light  seal  impressions,  a  side  light  admitted  through  a  narrow 
■opening  (^-  in.  to  ^  in.)  in  a  paper  shade  is  a  successful  method. 

Artificial  lighting  permits  of  making  photographs  at  night  and 
■the  darkest  of  days  and  getting   uniform  exposures. 

Enclosed  arc  lamps  on  stand.  Tungsten  incandescent  lamps, 
•Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  lamps,  and  other  kinds  work  well.     It  has 


Fig.  19. 

Lighting  apparatus,   showing   src   lamp   with    atljustable  stand  ;    adjustable 

hanging  260  Watt  Tungsten  lamp  with  Krink  reflector :  hood  placed  arouiiU 

object  in  using  atti&cial  light;  whito  rtflector  when  using  daylight. 

■been  found  by  some  operators  that  owing  to  low  actinic  value  in 
flight  produced,  exposures  made  with  Tungsten  lamps  require  much 
longer  (several  times)  time  than  the  volume  of  light  would  indicate. 
Arc  light  stands  should  be  adjustable. 

The  Tungsten  light  shown  in  the  illustration  is  250  watt,  and  is 
in  a  special   hanging   Frink  hood-reflector   concentrating  the   light 
-on  the  object.     (Fig.   19.) 

The  large  hood  on  four  legs  shown  in  group  is  made  of  press 
board  lined  on  the  inside  with  white  cardboard.     (Fig.  19.) 

Mirrors   are   .'sometimes   necessary   to   catch   direct   sunlight  rays 
and  throw  them  on  the  object  for  enlargement. 

A  beam  divider  for  ground  glass  measuring,  accurate  rule  (steel 
preferred)  for  enlarging  to  scale,  a  strong  focussing  glass  (eight  to 
'twelve  diameters),  and  accurate  paper  scale  graduated  to  sixty- 
fourths  of  an  inch-  and  two  inches  long  to  place  beside  object  so  as 
-to  have  a  permanent  record  of  enlargement,  a  focussing  scale  of 
tints,  lines,  dots,  etc.,  to  enable  the  operator  to  secure  the  greatest 
idefinition  are  all   really  necessary  accessories. 


Slow  plates  are  best  for  use  for  document  work.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  ill  mind  that  photo-engraver's  or  process  plates  giving 
strong  contrasts  are  not  the  right  kind.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
greatest  detail  and  gradation  in  line  construction. 

For  objects  in  which  there  is  colour,  of  course,  an  orthochromatic 
plate  (and  a  ray  filter)  should  be  used. 

Glossy  paper,  "hard"  or  "soft,"  as  necessary  to  best  reproduce 
the  object,  is  what  will  show  greatest  detail.  A  "  hard  "  paper 
will  be  found  proper  in  most  cases.  All  prints  show  up  best  for 
document  work  when  Feriotyped.  Developing  paper  gives  satisfac- 
tory results,  but  P.O. P.  may  be  used  if  desired. 

The  best  way  to  mount  prints  is  to  back  them  with  backing 
paper  of  the  same  make.  This  keeps  them  smooth  and  flat,  agreeable 
to  the  touch,  not  heavy,  and  permits  of  easy  and  convenient 
binding. 


A  Blackliiind    "fliebug"  case  illustration.    Abbreviation  "Str"  for  street. 

tipper  one  tlu^eatening  letter;  two  and  three  are  standards.     After  a  four 

days'  trial  defendant  pleaded  gnilty.    For  court  use  the  origlual  was  enlarged 

to  seven  diameters — 49  times. 

If  all  prints  are  made  a  uniform  size,  irrespective  of  the  size 
of  negatives,  "with  tabbed  ends,  hinged  with  cloth,  perforated,  they 
can  be  bound  in  loose-leaf  binders  of  uniform  size,  and  the  prints 
fastened  in  place  with  paper  fasteners  and  washers. 

Very  great  enlargements  covering  much  space  may  be  made  in 
sections,  hinged  with  binding  tape  and  folded  at  hinges. 

It  will  be  found  helpful  to  card  index  all  cases,  giving  numbers 
and  dates  of  negatives,  etc.  Knvelopes  should  be  used  for  all  nega- 
tives, and  the  envelope  should  bear  a  serial  number,  date,  etc. — 
just  as  mucn  of  the  exposure  record  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 
The  negatives  should  be  filed  according  to  size,  and  then  in  numeri- 
cal order.  By  this  system  negatives  will  be  carefully  preserved  and 
always  accessible. 

The  original  papers  should  be  kept  unfolded  if  possible,  and.  of 
course,  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  carefully. 
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If  the  questioned   doounient   is  put   between   plates  of  celluloid,   it 
<;aii  be  readily  examined  and   will  be  protected. 

Che<iue3,  notes,  or  small  papers  may  be  covered  with  glass,  which 
<'an  be  fastened  to  object-board  by  means  of  push  pins ;  or  the 
papers  may  be  held  in  place  by  metal  strips  fastened  with  push  pina 
or  by  tinger-pins — if  the  glass  is  found  objectionable  because  ot 
reflections. 

Light  pencil  figures  giving  dates  or  exhibit  numbers  are  often 
useful  in  photographs.  They  may  be  written  on  tlie  documents 
themselves  or  on  narrow  slips  of  paper  to  be  placed  alongside  the 
writings  when  making  the  exposures. 

If  a  record  is  Itept  of  each  exposure  the  lens  certified  by  the 
Vnited  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  negative  produced  in 
<ourt  if  desired  and  the  process  described,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
objection  nude  to  the  use  of  such  photographs. 

Photographs  can  be  made  improperly ;  but  with  modern  certified 
lenses  in  a  scientifically  constructed  camera  and  tbo  original  docu- 
ment in  court  for  comparison,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  any  in- 
justice will  be   worked   by  jihotogi'aphs  properly  checked   up. 

Photographs  are  now  rarely  excluded.  While  their  admission  is 
discretionary  with  the  court,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  not 
admitted  in  evidence,  or,  at  least,  as  illustrations. 

When  courts,  lawyers,  and  laymen  tmder.stand  that  document 
photography  as  practised  by  skilled  and  honest  photographers  aids 
in  disclosing  the  facts,  there  will  be  even  a  greater  demand  for 
product  of  the  camera  as  an  aid  to  justice. 

William  J.  Kinslky. 


TESTS   OF  LENSES   AND    SHUTTERS  AT  THE   NATIONAL 
PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  for  1910, 
just  issued,  the  figures  quoted  of  the  number  of  tests  made  of 
photographic  lenses  and  shutters  show  that  even  less  advantage  is 
taken  by  makers  and  the  photographic  public  than  formerly  of  the 
scientific  examination  of  these  classes  of  instrument  offered  by  the 
laboratory.  The  figures  for  the  number  of  tests  made  are  ae 
iollows  : — 

1908.       1909.       1910. 

Photographic    lenses    17  15  4 

Photographic    shutters    —  21  13 

Commenting  on  tlie  tests  of  shutters  the  Director  of  the  Labora- 
tory, Mr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  writes  : — 

"  A  number  of  shutters  have  been  tested  for  speeds  and  efficien- 
cies at  all  speeds  after  the  manner  outlined  in  last  year's  report. 
The  results  show  that  many  of  even  the  most  expensive  shutters 
.are  not  very  reliable.  Numerous  cases  have  been  found  in  which 
at  the  same  setting  the  exposure  might  at  one  time  be  even  ten 
times  as  long  as  at  others ;  the  variation  from  the  marked  speed,  of 
course,  might  be  greater  than  this.  By  applying  the  efficiency 
test  it  has  been  possible  to  find  the  cause  of  this  unreliability,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  test  of  this  kind  can  afford  valuable 
information  to  the  designer  of  shutters.  Some  of  these  results, 
which  show  the  effect  of  brakes  applied  in  different  ways,  have 
been  discussed  in  a  short  paper  presented  to  the  Optical  Society ; 
some   of  the  efficiency   diagrams   are   included. 

"  Quite  a  number  of  the  shutters  tested  have  been  of  the  focal- 
plane  type.  There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  misapprehension 
by  photographers  generally  as  to  the  efficiency  of  shutters  of  this 
type.  At  comparatively  slow  speeds  their  efiSciency  may  be  very 
'high,  but  the  same  also  applies  to  a  good  between-lens  shutter. 
At  high  speeds  the  efficiency  may  fall  very  rapidly,  and  in  many 
cases  may  be  below  0.5.  This  can  only  be  improved  by  bringing 
the  blind  nearer  to  the  plate  or  by  increasing  the  size  of  the 
smallest  slit  and  making  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  speed  of 
*the  blind.  In  many  cases  there  is  considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  former  direction  ;  it  is  desirable  that  the  dark  slides 
and  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  cameras  to  be  used  with  focal- 
plane  shutters  should  be  designed  so  as  to  make  the  space  between 
the  blind  and  the  photographic  plate  as  small  as  possible.  An 
increase  in  the  speed  of  the  blind  may  not  be  very  easy  to  effect, 
but  there  appears  to  be  more  opportunity  of  improving  the  effi- 
'<aency  at  high  speeds  by  moving  in  this  direction  than  in  altering 
the  position  of  the  blind.     The  velocities  of  the  blinds  have  not 


been  great  in  any  of  the  shutters  tested— about  three  metres  per 
second  is  the  highest  so  far  observed. 

"  In  some  focal-plane  shutters  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  slow 
as  well  as  very  fast  speeds.  This  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing high  efliciency  at  the  fastest  eyieed  unless  the  blind  is  brought 
to  a  complete  stop  during  part  of  the  exposure,  or  unless  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  can  be  made  much  less  than  at  the  highest 
speeds;  when  a  tension  adjustment  is  provided,  its  range  is  usually 
too  small — it  will,  as  a  rule,  only  give  a  variation  of  from  15  to 
30  per  cent,  in  the  speeds  with  the  same  slit  on  changing  from 
the  highest  to  the  least  tension." 


THE  COPYRIGHT  BILL. 
The  Bill  amending  and  consolidating  the  present  law  of  copyright, 
recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  and  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, is  a  very  drastic  revi.sion  of  the  existing  law  as  regards  copy- 
right in  photographs,  and  if,  as  appears  probable,  it  is  passed  by 
the  present  Government,  photographers  will  need  to  make  them- 
selves fully  acquainted  with  its  terms.  Even  so,  they  cannot  expect 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  the  Bill  until 
the  precise  meaning  of  it  in  actual  practice  has  been  rendered  clear 
by  decisions  in  the  Law  Courts.  In  the  case  of  the  present  Act 
of  1862,  which  governs  artistic  copyright  in  this  country,  many  of 
the  provisions  have  been  the  subject  of  judgments  in  the  High 
Courts,  and  its  terms  are,  in  practically  every  case,  thoroughly 
understood.  All  this  will  doubtless  have  to  be  gone  through  in 
the  case  of  the  new  Bill,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  important  that 
photographers  should  have  before  them  the  proposed  modifications 
in  the  existing  law.  We,  therefore,  print  'below  the  portions  of 
the  Bill  which  deal  particularly  with  artistic  works,  in  which  class 
photographs  are  included.  The  full  text  of  the  Bill  may  be  obtained, 
price  3d.,  from  Messrs.  Wynian  and  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.,  or 
through  any  stationer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  important  change  relates  to  the  duration 
of  copyright,  which,  under  the  new  Bill,  will  be  for  the  life  of 
the  author  and  fifty  years  after  his  death,  instead  of  for  his  life 
and  seven  years  after  his  death,  as  at  present. 

Under  the  new  Bill  the  obligation  to  register  before  proceedings 
can  be  taken  for  infringement  is  removed,  but  there  is  a  clause 
according  to  which  persons  accused  of  infringement  may  be  allowed 
to  show  that  they  acted  innocently,  the  present  Act  making  no 
distinction  between  innocent  and  wilful  infringement.  With  this 
brief  introduction  to  the  terms  of  the  Bill  we  will  leave  the  latter 
before  photographers  for  their  study.  When  the  Bill  finally  becomes 
law  it  will  doubtless  be  one  of  our  first  duties  to  prepare  au  explana- 
tion of  it  in  popular  language,  such  as  we  have  done  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past  in  reference  to  the  present  Act  of  1862. 

PART     I. 

Imperial   Copyright. — Rights. 

1. — (1)  Subject   to   the    provisions  of   this  Act,   copyright  shall 

subsist  throughout  the  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  to  which 

this  Act    extends    for  the    term    hereinafter  mentioned     in     every 

original  literary,  dramatic,  musical,  and  artistic  work,  if — 

(a)  in  the  case  of  a  published  work,  the  work  was  first  published 

within  such  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  as  aforesaid ; 

and 

(I))  in  the  case  of  an  unpublished  work,  the  author  was,  at  the 

date  of  the  making  of  the  work,  a  British  subject  or  resident 

within  such  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  as  aforesaid ; 

but  in  no  other  works,  except  so  far  as  the  protection  conferred  by 

this  Act  is  extended   by  Orders  in  Council  thereunder  relating  to 

self-governing  dominions   to   which   this    .\ct  does  not  extend   and 

to  foreign  countries. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  "  copyright "  means  the  sole 
right  to  produce  or  reprodnce  the  work  or  any  substantial  part 
thereof  in  any  material  form  whatsoever  and  in  any  language; 
if  the  work  is  unpublished,  to  publish  the  work ;  and  shall  include 
the   sole  right, — 

(c)  in  the   case   of   a   literary,    dramatic,  or  musical    work,  to 
make   any   record,   perforated   roll,  cinematograph   film,   at 
other   contrivance   by    means  of   which  the   work  may  be 
mechanically  performed  or  delivered, 
and  to  authorise  any  such  acts  as  aforesaid. 
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(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  publication,  in  relation  to  any 
work,  means  the  issue  of  copies  of  the  work  to  the  public,  and  does 
not  inclu-de  the  performance  in  public  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  work, 
the  delivery  in  public  of  a  lecture,  the  exhibition  in  public  of  an 
artistic  work,  or  the  construction  of  an  architectural  work  of  art, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  this  provision  photographs  ajid  engravings 
of  paintings,  drawings,  works  of  sculpture,  and  architectural  works 
of  art  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  copies  of  such  works. 

2. — (1)  Copyright  in  a  work  shall  be  deemed  to  be  infringed 
by  any  person  who,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  copy- 
right, does  anything  the  sole  right  to  do  which  is  by  this  Act  con- 
ferred on  the  owner  of  the  copyright :  Provided  that  the  following 
acts  shall  not  constitute   an  infringement   of   copyright :  — 

(i)  Any  fair  dealing  with  any  work  for  the  purposes  of  private 

study,   research,   criticism,  or  review  : 
(ii)  Where  the  author  of  an  artistic  work  is  not  the  owner  of 
the  copyright  therein,  the  use  by  the  author  of  any  mould, 
cast,  sketch,  plan,   model,  or  study  made  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  the   work,  provided   that  he  does  not  thereby 
repeat  or  imitate  the  main   design  of  that  work  : 
(iii)  The  making   of  paintings,    drawings,  engravings,   or  photo- 
graphs of    a    work    of   sculpture    or   artistic   craftsmanship, 
if  situate  in  a  public  place  or  ibuUding,  or  the  making  of 
paintings,    drawings,     engravings,    or    photographs     (which 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  architectural  drawings  or  plans) 
of  any  architectural  work  of  art. 
(2)  Copyright  in   a  work   shall   also   be  deemed  to   be   infringed 
by  any  person  who  sells  or  lets  for  hire,  or  exposes,  offers,  or  has 
in   his   possession  for   sale   or   hire,   or   distributes  or   exhibits   in 
public,  or  imports  for  sale  or  hire  into  any  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions  to  which  this  Act  extends,  any  work  which  to  his  know- 
ledge  infringes   copyright   or    would    infringe  copyright    if  it   had 
been  made  within  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  or  into 
which  the  sale  or  hiring,  exposure,  offering,  or  having  in  possession 
for  sale  or  hire  or  importation  took  place. 

3.— The  term  for  which  copyright  shall  subsist  shall,  except 
as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  be  the  life  of  the 
author  and  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  his  death,  unless  previously 
determined  by  first  publication  elsewhere  than  in  the  parts  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  to  which  this  Act  extends. 

4.— (1)  If  at  any  time  after  the  death  of  the  author  of  a  work 
which  has  been  published  or  performed  in  public  a  petition  is  pre- 
sented by  any  person  interested  to  the  Comptroller-General  of 
Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  ilarks  alleging  that,  by  reason  of  the 
withholding  of  the  work  from  the  public,  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  work  are  not  satisfied,  and 
praying  for  the  grant  of  a  licence  to  reproduce  the  work  or  perform 
the  work  in  public,  the  Comptroller  shall  consider  the  petition. 
and  if,  after  enquiry,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  allegations  contained 
therein  are  correct,  then,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  given 
for  the  withholding  of  the  work,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  it  just  and 
equitable  to  do  so,  order  the  owner  of  the  copyright  to  grant  to 
the  petitioner  a  licence  to  reproduce  or  perform  the  work  in  public 
on  such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Comptroller 
may  think  fit. 

5. — (1)  Subject   to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  author  of  a 
work  shall  be  the  first  owner  of  the  copyright  therein : 
Provided  that — 

(a)  where  in  the  case  of  an   engraving,  photograph,   or  portrait 

the  work  was  ordered  by  some  other  person  and  was  made 
for  valuable  consideration  in  pursuance  of  that  order,  then 
in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the 
person  by  whom  the  work  was  ordered  shall  be  the  first 
owner  of  the  copyright ;    and 

(b)  where  the   author   was   in  the   employment   of   some  other 

person  and  the  work  was  made  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment by  that  person,  the  person  by  whom  the  author  was 
employed  shall,  in   the   absence  of   any   agreement  to   the 
contrary,  be  the  first  owner  of  the  copyright. 
(2)  The  owner  of  the  copyright  in  any   work  may  assign  the 
right,  either  wholly  or  partially,  and  either  generally  or  subject  to 
limitations  to  any  particular  country  or  place,  and  either  for  the 
whole  term  of  the  copyright  or  for  any  part  thereof,  and  may  grant 
any  interest  in  the  right  by  licence,  but  no  such  assignment  shall 


he  valid  unless  it  is  in  writing  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  right 
in  respect  of  which  the  assignment  is  made,  or  by  his  duly  authorised 
agent. 

(5)  Where  under  any  partial  assignment  of  copyright  the 
assignee  bec(?mes  entitled  to  any  right  comprised  in  copyright,  the 
assignee  as  respects  the  right  so  assigned,  and  the  assignor  as 
respects  the  rights  not  assigned,  shall  be  treated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  as  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  and  tlie  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  have  effect  accordingly. 

Civil  Remedies. 

6. — (1)  Where  copyright  in  any  work  has  been  infringed,  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this- 
Actj  he  entitled  to  all  such  remedies  by  way  of  injunction  or 
interdict,  damages,  accounts,  and  otherwise,  as  may  be  conferred 
by  law. 

(2)  The  costs  in  any  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  infringement 
of  copyright  shall  be  in  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Court. 

(5)  In  any  action  for  infringement  of  copyright  in  any  work,  the- 
work  shall  be  presumed  to  be  a  work  in  which  copyright  subsists, 
and  the  plaintiff  shall  be  presumed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  copyright, 
unless  the  defendant,  in  his  pleadings  in  defence,  states  that  he- 
disputes  the  existence  of  the  copyright,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  title  of  the  plaintiff,  with  the  addition  of  a  statement  of  the 
ground  of  such  objection,  and  the  name  of  the  pei-son  (if  any) 
whom  the  defendant  alleges  to  be  the  owner  of  the  copyright. 

7. — All  pirated  copies  of  any  work  in  wliich  copyright  subsists, 
and  all  plates  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  production  of 
pirated  copies  of  such  work,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  copyright,  who  accordingly  may  take  proceedings 
for  -i-ecovery  of  tlie  possession  thereof  or  in  respect  of  the  con- 
version thereof. 

8. — Where  proceedings  are  taken  in  respect  of  the  infringement 
of  the  copyright  in  any  work,  and  the  defendant  in  his  defence 
alleges  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  copyright  in 
the  work,  the  plaintiff  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  remedy  other 
than  an  injunction  or  interdict  in  respect  of  the  infringement  if  the 
defendant  proves  that  at  the  date  of  the  infringement  he  was  not 
aware,  and  had  not  reasonable  means  of  making  himself  aware,  that 
copyright  subsisted  in  the  work  : 

Provided  that  if  sufficient  particulars  were  before  the  date  of 
the  infringement  entered  in  a  register  established  under  tliis  Act, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  work  first  published  in,  or  the  author  whereof 
was  a  resident  in,  a  British  possession  under  the  laws  of  which  a 
register  has  been  established  within  that  possession,  it  sufficient 
particulars  have  been  entered  in  that  register,  the  defendant  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  had  reasonable  means  of  making  himself  aware 
that  copyright  subsisted  in  the  work ;  but  nothing  in  this  proviso- 
shall  be  construed  as  -relieving  a  defendant  from  such  onus  of  proof 
as  aforesaid  in  any  case  where  no  such  particulars  have  been 
entered  in  a  register. 

10. — An  action  in  respect  of  infringement  of  copyright  shall 
not  be  commenced  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  next  after 
the  infringement. 

Summary  Remedies. 

11. — (1)  If   any  person— 

(a)  makes  for  sale  or  hire  any  pirated  copy  of  a  work  in 
which  copyright  subsists ;  or 

(b)  sells  or  lets  for  hire,  or  exposes,  offers,  or  has  in  his- 
possession  for  sale  or  hire  any  pirated  copy  of  any  such 
work ;    or 

(c)  distributes  or  exhibits  in  public  any  pirated  copy  of  any 
such  work ;  or 

(d)  imports  for  sale  or  hire  into  the  United  Kingdom  any 
pirated   copy  of   any  such   work  : 

he  shall,  unless  he  proves  that  he  acted  innocently,  be  guilty  of 
an  offence  under  this  Act  and  be  liable  on  summary  conviction 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  every  copy  dealt  with 
in  contravention  of  this  section,  but  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds 
in  respect  of  the  same  transaction ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  second  or 
subsequent  offence,  either  to  such  fine  or  to  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months  : 

Provided  that  a  person  convicted  of  an  offence  under  para- 
graph   (b)   of   this   subsection   who    has   not   been   previously   con- 
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victed  of  any  such  offence,  and  who  proves  that  the  copies  of  the 
work  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  was  committed  h.id  printed 
or  marked  thereon  in  some  conspicuous  place  a  name  and  address 
purporting  to  be  that  of  the  printer  or  publisher,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  penalty  under  this  section  unless  it  is  proved  that 
the  copies  were  to  his  knowledge  pirated  copies. 

(2)  If  any  person  makes  or  has  in  his  possession  any  plate 
for  the  purpose  of  making  pirated  copies  of  any  work  in  which 
copyright  subsists,  or  for  private  profit  causes  any  such  work  to 
be  performed  in  public  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
copyright,  he  shall,  unless  he  proves  that  he  acted  innocently,  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  second  or  subsequent  offence,  either  to  such  fine  or  to 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing  two   months. 

(3)  The  court  before  which  any  such  proceedings  are  taken 
may  in  addition  order  that  all  copies  of  the  work  or  all  plates  in 
the  possession  of  the  offender,  which  appear  to  it  to  be  pirated 
copies  or  plates  for  the  purpose  of  making  pirated  copies,  be 
destroyed  or  delivered  up  to  the  ow-ner  of  the  copyright  or 
otherwise  dealt  with  as  the  court  may  think  fit. 

12. — (1)  Where  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  satisfied 
by  information  on  oath  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  pirated  copies  of  any  work  are  being  or  about  to  be 
hawked  or  carried  about,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  it  may  issue 
an  order  authorising   any   constable — 

(a)  to   seize   without  further  warrant  any  copies  of  the   work 

which    may    be    found    being    hawked    or     carried    about, 
sold,   or  offered   for   sale ; 

(b)  to  arrest  without  further  warrant  any  person  who  in  any 
street  or  public  place  sells,  or  exposes,  or  has  in  his 
possession  for  sale  any  pirated  copies  of  the  work,  or 
who  offers  for  sale  any  pirated  copies  of  the  work  by 
personal  canvass  or  by  personally  delivering  advertise- 
ments  or   circulars. 

(2)  Where  such  an  order  has  been  made  the  person  on  whose 
application  it  was  made  may  send  a  copy  thereof  (certified  to 
be  a  true  copy  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  which  made  the  order) 
to  the  chief  officer  of  police  for  any  district  within  which  the 
court  has  jurisdiction,  and  thereupon  any  constable  may  seize 
any  such  copies  and  arrest  any  such  person  in  accordance  with 
the   terms  of  the  order. 

(3)  Where  t.'ie  constable  seizes  any  copies  of  a  work  in  pur- 
suance of  such  an  order,  he  shall  bring  them  before  a  court  of 
sumuiEry  jurisdiction,  and  that  court,  on  proof  that  the  copies 
are  pirated,  may  order  that  they  be  destroyed  or  delivered  up 
to  thi;  owner  of  the  copyright  or  otherwise  dealt  with  as  the 
cojrt    may    think    fit. 

(4)  All  copies  of  orders  sent  to  a  chief  of  police  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  all  reasonable  hours  by  any 
person  without  payment  of  any  fee,  and  any  person  may  take  copies 
of  or  make  extracts  from  any  such  order. 

(6)  A  single  order  under  this  section  may  be  made  extending 
to  several  works. 

(7)  An  order  under  this  section  shall  not  authorise — 

(a)  the  arrest  of  any  person  selling  or  offering  for  sale ;   or 

(b)  the  seizure  of  copies  of, 

any  newspajrer  or  other  periodical  publication  merely  because  it 
contains  a  pirated  copy  of  a  work,  if  such  pirated  copy  is  only  an 
incidental  feature  and  does  not  form  a  substantial  part  of  the 
newspaper  or  periodical. 

13. — A  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may,  if  satisfied  by  in- 
formation on  oath  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
that  an  offence  punishable  summarily  under  this  Act  is  being 
committed  on  any  premises,  grant  a  search  warrant  authorising  the 
constable  named  therein  to  enter  the  premises  between  the  hours 
of  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening  (and,  if  necessary,  to  use  force  in  making  such  entry, 
whether  by  breaking  open  doors  or  otherwise)  and  to  seize  any 
copies  of  any  work  or  any  plates  in  respect  of  which  h«  has 
reasonable  groimd  for  suspecting  that  an  offence  under  this  Act 
is  being  committed,  and  may,  on  proof  that  the  copies  or  plates 
brought  before  the  court  in  pursuance  of  the  warrant  are  pirated 


copies  or  plates  intended  to  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
pirated  copies,  order  that  they  be  destroyed  or  delivered  up  to  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  or  otherwise  dealt  with  as  the  court  may 
think  fit. 

14. — j\ny  person  aggrieved  by  a  summary  conviction  in  England 
or  Ireland  of  an  offence  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Acl 
may  appeal  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

15. — ITie  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  summary  reme- 
dies shall  extend  only  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

18. — (1)  There  shall  be  kept  in  the  Hall  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany by  an  otKcer  (hereinafter  called  the  registrar)  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Stationers'  Company  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  such  one  or  more  registers  as  may  be  prescribed,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  the  names  or  titles  of  works  and  the  names 
of  authors,  and  such  other  particulars  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(2)  The  author  or  publisher  of,  or  the  owner  of  or  other  person 
interested  in  the  copyright-  in,  any  work  may  at  any  time  cause 
the  particulars  respecting  the  work  to  be  entered  in  the  register,  but 
it  shall  not  be  obligatoi-y  on  him  to  do  so. 

(4)  There  shall  also  be  kept  in  the  Hall  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany by  the  registrar  such  indexes  of  the  registers  established 
under  this  section  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(5)  The  registers  and  indexes  established  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
be  open  to  inspection,  and  any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  take 
copies  of  or  make  extracts  from  any  such  register,  and  the  registrar 
Shall,  if  so  required,  give  a  copy  of  any  entry  in  any  such  register 
certified  by  him  to  be  a  true  copy. 

(5)  An  entry  in  a  register  kept  under  this  Act  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  facts  thereby  recorded,  and  an  entry  in  a 
register  may  be  proved  by  the  production  of  a  copy  thereof  certified 
to  be  a. true  copy  iby  the  registrar. 

(7)  There  shall  be  charged  in  respect  of  entries  in  regist«r8, 
the  inspection  of  registers,  taking  copies  of  or  making  extracts 
from  registers,  and  certificates  by  the  registrar  under  this  section, 
such  fees  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(10)  If  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  the  registration  of  a 
work  under  this  section  makes  or  causes  to  be  made  any  state- 
ment which  is  to  his  knowledge  false  in  any  particular,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  liable  on  conviction 
to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not 
exceeding    two   years. 

22. — The  term  for  which  copyright  shall  subsist  in  photo- 
graphs, and  in  records,  perforated  rolls,  and  other  contrivances 
by  means  of  which  a  work  may  be  mechanically  performed  or 
delivered,  shall  be  fifty  years  from  the  making  of  the  negative 
or  plate,  and  the  person  who  was  owner  of  the  original  negative 
or  piatc  from  which  the  photograph  or  other  contrivance  was 
directly  or  indirectly  derived  at  the  time  when  such  negative  or 
plate  was  made  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work, 
and  whe-e  such  owner  is  a  body  corporate  the  body  corporate 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  reside  within 
the  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  to  which  this  Act  extends 
if   it  has  established  a  place  of  business  within  siich  parts. 

2'!. — If  it  appears  to  His  Majesty  that  a  foreign  country  does 
not  giviv  or  has  not  undertaken  to  give,  adequat«  protection  to  the 
works  of  British  authors,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  by 
Order  in  Council  to  direct  that  such  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  confer  copyright  on  works  first  published  within  the  parts  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  to  which  this  Act  extends,  shall  not  apply 
to  works  published  after  the  date  specified  in  the  Order,  the 
authors  whereof  are  subjects  or  citizens  of  such  foreign  country, 
and  are  not  resident  in  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  thereupon 
those  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  such  works. 
Application  to  British  Possessioiu. 
26. — (1)  This  Act,  except  such  of  the  provisions  thereof  as  are 
expressly  restricted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  extend  through- 
out His  Majesty's  dominions :  Provided  that  it  shall  not  extend  to 
a  self-governing  dominion,  unless  declared  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  dominion  to  be  in  force  therein  either  without  any  modifications 
or  additions,  or  with  such  modifications  and  additions  relating  ex- 
clusively to  procedure  and  remedies  or  necessary  to  adapt  this  Act 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  dominion  as  may  b«  enacted  by  such 
Legislature. 
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36.— (1)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,— 

"  Artistic  work "  includes'  works  of  painting,  drawing,  sculp- 
ture, and  artistic  craftsmanship,  and  architectural  works  of 
art,  and  engravings  and  photographs ; 

"  Works  of  sculpture  "  includes  casts  and  models  ; 

"Architectural  work  of  art"  means  any  building  or  structure 
having  an  artistic  character  or  design,  in  respect  of  such 
character  or  design,  but  not  in  respect  of  the  processes  or 
methods  of  its  construction ; 

"Engravings"  include  etchings,  lithographs,  wood-cuts,  prints, 
and  other  similar  works,  not  being  photographs ; 

"Photograph"  includes  photo-lithograpli  and  any  work  pro- 
duced iby  any  process  analogous  to  photography ; 

"  Cinematograph "  includes  any  work  produced  by  any  process 
analogous  to  cinematography ; 

"Pirated,"  when  applied  to  a  copy  of  a  work  in  which  copy- 
right subsists,  means  any  copy  made  without  the  consent 
or  acquiescence  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  or  imported 
in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act ; 

"Performance"  means  any  acoustic  representation  of  a  work 
and  any  visual  representation  of  any  dramatic  action  in  a 
work,  including  such  a  representation  made  by  means  of 
any  mechanical  instrument ; 

"  Plate  "  includes  any  stereotype  or  other  negative,  stone,  block, 
mould,  matrix,  transfer,  or  negative  used  or  intended  to 
be  used  for  printing  or  reproducing  copies  of  any  work,  and 
any  matrix  or  other  appliance  by  which  records,  perforated 
rolls,  or  other  contrivances  for  the  acoustic  representation 
of  the  work  are  or  are  intended  to  be  made. 


PDoto-D)ecDdnicdl  Dotel 


The    Problem  of  Three-Colour  Without  Handwork. 

In  making  three-colour  process  blocks,  if  the  right  material 
and  methods  are  used  with  due  skill,  the  results  may  be  astonish- 
ingly good  ;  but  there  is  always  need  for  some  fine-etching,  how- 
ever little.  This  is  frequently  the  excuse  for  passing  errors  at 
every  stage  of  the  process  :  the  etcher  is  always  depended  upon 
to  put  it  right.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  fine-etching 
in  collotype  or  in  lithography  is  the  reason  why  three-colour  has 
not  been  applied  so  extensively  to  these  processes.  It  should  be 
clearly  imderstood  that  there  is  no  defect  in  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  the  process  as  at  present  carried  out  so  far  as  the  negative- 
making  is  concerned,  for  quite  remarkable  reproductions  are 
obtained  by  the  additive  processes,  such  as  the  chromoscope  or  the 
Autochrome,  and  other  screen-plate  processes  :  which  results  make 
it  obvious  that  the  defects  encountered  in  the  subtractive  process 
are  entirely  due  to  the  nature  of  the  pigments  used.  It  has  often 
been  suggested  that  filters  should  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for 
the  errors  of  the  pigment,  but  in  nearly  all — in  fact,  in  every 
case  where  there  is  an  extended  colour-range — careful  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  any  such  adjustment  will  introduce  as  many 
new  errors  as  it  avoids  old  ones.  It  has  therefore  been  found 
that  where  the  retouching  cannot  be  done  on  the  plate  it  must 
be  carried  out  on  the  negative.  But  screen  negatives  such  as  are 
required  for  photo-lithography  do  not  permit  of  retouching,  and 
operators  having  learned  the  ease  of  making  such  screen  negatives 
direct,  that  is,  at  the  same  operation  as  the  colour  record  are 
loath  to  go  back  to  the  old  indirect  method,  which  requires  nine 
operations  instead  of  three.  But  this  is  probably  inevitable  until 
suitable  pigments  for  printing  are  discovered,  which  are  more 
truly  complementary  than  any  we  have  now  at  command. 

If  we  admit  the  indirect  method,  then  various  means  of  com- 
pensation have  been  suggested  other  than  hand-retouching.  Thus 
Albert  has  proposed  that  positives  should  be  made  from  each 
negative,  and  then  the  first  and  second  positives  superposed  on 
the  third  negative,  doing  likewise  for  all  three  negatives  with  the 
remaining  respective  positives.  From  these,  new  positives  would 
be  made,  which  would  thus  have  all  the  black  eliminated,  ajjd  a 
separate  orthochromatic  negative  is  made  for  that.  Seeing,  too 
that  the  green  colours  are  the  worst  to  reproduce,  he  has  suggested 


that  a  photograph  should  be  made  of  the  colour  original  with 
a  fourth  filter,  a  rhodamine,  in  order  to  absorb  the  green.  From 
this  negative  a  positive  is  made,  and  superposed  over  the  ordinary 
green-filter  negative.  This  certainly  corrects  the  greens,  prevent- 
ing so  much  red  printing  on  them,  at  the  same  time  assisting  the 
pinks  and  keeping  them  darker.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  all  greys  would  be  incorrect,  having  too  little 
red  upon  them.  The  same  effect  can  be  arrived  at  by  making  a 
negative  through  the  blue  and  red  filters,  and  from  this  a  trans- 
parency can  be  made  and  superposed  on  the  green-filter  negative. 
It  is  probable  that  an  ingenious  experimenter  will  be  able  to  ring 
other  changes  on  positive  and  negative  superposition  in  order  to 
compensate  for  defective  printing  inks,  but  it  is  doubtful  if,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  not  better  to  work  quite  straightforwardly,  and 
retouch  by  hand  the  negatives  where  necessary,  as  is  now  done 
for  colour  collotype.  At  least,  no  other  errors  are  introduced  by 
this  plan. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAU    PATENTS. 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  : — 
Phocess  Blocks. — No.  7,830.     Process  relating  to  the  manufacture 

of  blocks  for  engraving  purposes.     Leon  Herbert. 
Process    Printing    Plates. — No.   8,579.      Method  of   etching  and 

means   for  the  production  of   half-tone,   line,   and   other  process 

printing  plates.     James  Maclachlan  Dick,  John   Hamilton   Hart, 

and  Albert  Charles  Clark. 
Printing     Plates. — No.    8,673.      Method   of   manifolding   printing 

plates  or  cliches  and  attaching  the  copies  to  their  base  blocks. 

Hiigo   Hjalmar  Carlsen. 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 

April   17    to   21. — Southend-on-Sea    Photographic    Society.         Sec, 

C.  A.  E.  Chandler,  29,  St.  Helen's  Road,  Westcliff-on-Sea. 
April  21  to  22. — Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Sec, 

F.  Webb,  13,  Acfold  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 
April  25  to  26.— Ealing  Photographic  Society.— Sec,   T.   W.  Bart- 

lett,  20,  Craven  Avenue,  Ealing,  London,  W. 
April     25     to     29. — Barrhead     Amateur     Art     Club.        Sec,     J. 

M'Grouther,  Glenartney,  Barrhead. 
April  27  to  May  4.— ilalvern  Camera  Club.     Sec,  J.  B.  Nickolls, 

The  E.xchange,  Malvern. 
May  3  to  4. — Chelmsford  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  C.  H.  Wallis, 

Rosebank,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford. 
May  8  to   31. — Royal  Photographic   Society.     Latest   date,    carrier, 

April  24;  hand,  April  25.     Sec,  J.  Mcintosh,  35,  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
May   10. — London    Secession.         Sec,    M.    Arbuthnot,    Winchester 

House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
May  12   to  20. — Photographic  Arts  and   Grafts.       Sec,   Arthur   C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


He.u).\che  in  Relation  to  Artificial  Light. — The  "Pharma- 
ceutical Journal"  gives  the  following  abstract  of  a  paper 
by  M.  Stephen  Mayou  in  the  "Medical  Magazine"  for  March:  — 
Among  the  conditions  which  account  for  the  headaches  with  wliich 
ophthalmic  surgeons  have  to  deal  is  the  excessive  exposure  to  light 
or  undue  sensibility  to  its  effect.  The  effect  of  exposing  the  eyes  to 
a  bright  light  is  to  cause  anything  from  a  mere  bleaching  of  the 
visual  purple  to  acute  retinitis.  It  is  not  the  heat  rays  which  pro- 
duce this  change ;  the  rays  most  harmful  to  the  retina  are  those  at 
the  violet  and  ultra-violet  end  of  the  sijectrum.  Therefore  lights 
such  as  arc  lamps  and  mercury-vapour  lamps,  which  are  rich  in  these 
rays,  are  not  good  lamps  to  work  by.  For  headaches  caused  by 
bright  lights  amber  glasses  should  be  worn  to  give  relief,  because 
they  cut  off  the  rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  These  are 
also  preferred  to  the  old  smoked  or  blue  glasses,  as  they  do  not 
alter  the  colour  or  brightness  of  the  objects  viewed  through  them. 
Migraine  is  frequently  brought  on  by  exposure  to  bright  lights,  and 
also  occasionally  by  an  error  of  refraction.  The  ocular  manifesta- 
tions are  followed  by  severe  headache,  and  frequently  vomiting.  The 
disease  is  best  treated  with  small  doses  of  bromide,  given  at  bedtime, 
and  complete  rest.  Antipyrine,  phenacetin,  or  aspirin  when  given 
in  the  early  stages  will  fiequently  cut  short  the  attack. 
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Patent  Dcids* 


Process    patents — applicali(mi    and    tpecificationa — are    treated    m 

"  Photo- Mechanical  Notes. " 
The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

Aprils  and  8  :  — 

OoLOUR  Photography. — "So.  8,388.  Means  for  displaying  photo- 
graphic pictiire.s  iii  natural  colours.     Cuthbert  Harrison. 

Cinematography. — No.  8,576.  ■Methods  of  displaying  and  viewing 
animated  pictures.     Edward  Albert  Reed. 

Reflex  Cameras. — No.  8,580.  Folding  refle.x  cameras.  Wilhelm 
Brandema. 

Projection'. — No.  8,752.  Devices  allowing  luminous  projection  In 
normal  light.     Frederic  de  Mare. 

Cameka  Stands. — No.  8,759.  Photographic  camera  stands.  Thomas 
James  Fairfield. 

Cix.t3i.4.TOOR.APHY. — No.  8,791.  !Mean3  for  taking  or  projecting 
moving  pictures.  Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Ferdinand 
van  Madaler. 

Apparatus. — No.  8,813.  Means  or  apparatus  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  photographs.     Guy  Strachan  Barker. 

Cameras. — No.  8,822.  Magazine  cameras.  Mandel  Mandel  and 
Louis  Mandel. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  th* 

Patent    Office,    S5,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 
Substitute  ior  Celluloid.— No.  8,646,  1910  (April  13,  1909).  The 
applicants  proposed  a  short  time  ago  as  a  substitute  for  celluloid 
the  non-inflammable  combination  of  cellulose-acetate  and  the  esters 
or  thioesters  of  phenols,  cresols,  or  naphthols,  this  being  a.  plastic 
material  of  extraordinary  properties.  The  manufacture  of  this 
material  is  rather  difficult,  as  the  solubility  of  acetyl  celluloses  in 
common  solvents  is  such  that  it  does  not  yield  very  concentrated 
solutions,  and,  moreover,  the  solvents  in  question,  as  chloro- 
form, etc.,  create  great  difficulties  in  the  manufacture. 

The  applicants  have  now  found  that  by  combined  or  double 
cellulose-esters — that  is,  esters  in  which  a  part  of  the  radical 
acetate  of  the  pure  cellulose  acetate  is  replaced  by  the  radical  rf 
another  acid:  for  instance,  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid — 
plastic  materials  of  extraordinary  properties  can  be  obtained, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  non-inflammable  when 
combined  with  the  esters  of  phenols,  cresols,  or  naphthols,  or 
their  derivatives.  The  solubility  of  the  cellulose-ester  is  very 
gi'eat.  With  solvents  like  acetone  a  solution  of  50  to  75  per  cent. 
is  obtained  with  ease,  so  that  the  manufacture  of  the  plastic 
material  is  very  easy  and  not  expensive.  The  plastic  material 
obtained  is  highly  elastic,  and  the  hardness  varies  according  to 
the  percentage  of  the  esters  of  phenols,  etc. 

These  double  esters  of  cellulose,  acetic  acid-sulphuric  acid 
esters,  and  acetic  acid-phosphoric  acid  esters  may  be  conveniently 
called  cellulose  sulphacetate  and  cellulose  phosphacetate  respec- 
tivelv- 

The  phosphacetate  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  — 
One  kilo,  of  cellulose  is  mixed  with  2  litres  of  pure  anhydrous 
acetic  acid,  to  which  50  c.cs.  of  sulphuric  acid  monohydrate  and 
the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  are  added.  As  soon 
as  a  thin  paste  is  produced,  about  3  kilos,  of  acetic  acid  anhydride 
are  slowly  added  while  the  paste  is  being  cooled.  Aa  soon  as  all 
the  cellulose  has  dissolved,  one-fifth  litre  of  10  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  (900  jjart's  water  and  100  parts  syrupy  phosphoric 
acid)  is  added.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
and  is  then  precipitated  with  water. 

This  material  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  everything  thai 
heretofore  has  been  mads  out  of  common  celluloid :  for  example, 
for  the  manufacture  of  combs,  moulds,  dies,  forms,  etc.  The 
plastic  material  is  absolutely  transparent,  while  its  durability  is 
assured   owing   to  the   fact  that  the  components,   as   the   aulph- 


aoetates,  phoephacetates,  etc.,  and  the  esters  of  phenols,  cresols, 
or  naphthols,  etc.,  are  quite  stable  substances.  Dr.  Waldemar 
Merckens,  59,  Austrasse,  Basle,  and  Uaigasun  Barsam 
Manissadjian,  3,  Palmenstrasee,  Cazle. 
Anastigmat  Lenses.— No.  26,517,  1910  (November  25,  1909).  The 
invention  consists  in  an  improvement  of  the  anastigmatic  objective, 
comprising  three  lenses  with  two  cemented  surfaces,  of  which  the 
one  is  concave  towards  the  diaphragm  and  dispersive  and  the 
other  convex  towards  the  diaphragm  and  collective.!  Of  this 
anastigmatic  objective,  which  is  in  use  both  as  a  single  objective 
and  as  a  component  of  a  double  objective,  two  types  are  known. 
In  the  one,  which  alone  is  here  improved,  the  front  lens  (facing 
the  diaphragm)  is  collective,  with  concave  front  surface  and  convex 
hinder  surface,  the  Tear  lens  is  bi-convex,  and  the  middle  lens 
is  therefore  biconcave.  It  is  inferior  to  the  other  type  in  eo  far 
as  its  chromatic  difference  of  magnification  is  half  as  great  again, 
the  definition  therefore  correspondingly  diminishing  more  rapidly 
towards  the  margin. 

This  lack  of  definition  is  counteracted  by  the  present  invention. 
For  this  purpose  the  bi-concave  middle  lens  consists  of  so-calle4 
telescope  flint.  By  this  means  not  only  is  the  secondary  colour 
spectrum    perceptibly    diminished,   but   the  astig^natic    and   the 


spherical  correction  are  improved  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the 
objective  of  the  Patent  29,447,  1906.  As  the  index  no  of  the 
telescope  flint  does  not  exceed  the  limits  1.53  and  1.52,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  indices  at  the  front,  dispersive,  cemented  surface 
amounts  to  about  0.025,  when  for  the  front  lens  the  exceedingly 
durable  crown  glass  of  about  1.495  is  chosen.  The  hinder,  col 
lective,  cemented  surface  can  be  given  a  difference  of  about  0.100. 
As  a  result  is  then  obtained  the  proportion  between  the  two 
differences  of  1  ;4. 

In  the  constructional  example  oi  the  invention,  as  represented 
in  the  drawing  and  explained  in  the  following  tables,  the  sine 
condition  is  only  approximately  realised.  The  relative  aperture 
amounts  to  1 :  13.6. 

In  the  tables  the  numerical  values  of  the  radii  of  curvature, 
the  lens  thicknesses,  and  the  distance  from  the  diaphragm  D. 
apply  to  the  focal  length  lOO.  The  kinds  of  glass  used  are 
characterised  by  the  refractive  indices  Wd  *»d  »*">  (for  the  Hy — 
line  of  the  hydrogen  spectrum). 

Kadii,  distance  and  thicknesses. 
r,  =   -   12.55  /       =   1.52 

rj  =    -     506  di      -    !.!).•« 

T,  =    +  33.22  da     =  0.60 

♦■4  =   -  13..35  rfiu    =1.89 

Kinds  of  glass. 

I  :  1.4984  1.6080 

II  :  1.5231  1.5366 
III:  1.6227  16377 

Carl  Zei;s,  Carl  Zeiss  Strasse,  Jena,  Germuiy. 

CiKEMATOGRAPHic  MECHANISM.— No.   15,550,   1910   (June  28,   1910). 

This   invention  relates   to  improvements  in  and  connected  with 

cameras  and  projecting  apparatus  for  taking  or  displaying  pictures 

of  objects  in  motion,  and  has  particular  reference  to  that  type  of 
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apparatus  in  which  film-f-eeding  methaiiisra  is  employed  and  which 
is  of  such  a  natura  that  the  use  of  perforated  films  is  obviated. 
In  apparatus  of  the  above  kind  it  is  usually  the  practice  to  transmit 
motion  to  the  films  by  means  of  gripping  members  adapted  to 
engage  both  sides  of  the  film  and  feed  it  forward.  In  accordan-e 
with  the  present  invention  the  film  passes  between  endless  travel- 
ling members  provided  with  gripping  devices  which  co-act  with 
one  another  to  hold  the  film  and  feed  it  to  the  machine. 
Maximilian  Klaiber,  451,  Fifteenth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
U.S.A. 
Developing  Dishes.— No.  7,475,  1910  (March  26,  1910).  The 
invention  consists  of  a  photographic  dish  made  of  the  usual 
materials  used  for  such  purposes,  with  a  grooved  or  v,'orrugated 
bottom,  the  grooves  or  corrugations  running  either  one  or  both 
ways,  covering  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 


Section  of  bottom  of  dish. 
The  drawing  shows  a  sectiion  of  the  dish,  the  surface  of  which 
is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  raised  squares.  A,  A,  A,  by  a 
number  of  semi-cylindrical  shaped  grooves,  B,  B,  B,  which  cross 
at  right  angles  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  inch.  Alfred 
Walter  Bowen,  193,  High  Street,  Watford,  and  Charles  Alfred 
Solomons,   167b,    High   Street,   Watford. 


Dcu)  Crade  Dames. 

PHOGAEDro. — No.  531,461.  A  portable  folding  photographic  studio. 
Ernest  Albert  Sanderson,  38,  Fordel  Road,  Catford,  London,  S.E., 
general  merchant.     February  28,  1911. 

Erytbanol. — No.  330,519.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac- 
tures, photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosivee. 
Adolf  Heinemann,  trading  as  Chemische  Fabrik  Dr.  Adolf  Heine- 
mann,  164.  Mainzer  Landstra-sse,  Worms,  Germany,  manufacturer. 
January  28,  1911. 

Denovo. — No.  331,384.  Titanous  chloride  and  titanous  sulphate, 
being  chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures,  photography,  or 
philosophical  research.  Pet-er  Spence  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Manchester 
Alum  Works,  Holland  Street,  Manchester,  chemical  manufacturers. 
February  25,  1911. 

SuLZiNiTE. — No.  331,496.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives.  John 
Evans  Booth,  "Donovan,"  72,  Hurst  Grove,  Bedford,  accountant. 
March  1,  1911. 


Hnalecta* 

Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

Repairing    Shutter    Blinds. 

I  tried  the  following  method  (writes  Mr.  Charles  Cox  in  "  Photo- 
graphy and  Focus "  for  April  18)  of  stopping  up  the  pinholes  in 
the  blind  of  a  roller-blind  shutter,  and  after  six  months'  use  I  find 
it  still  very  good.  The  blind  was  given  a  thin  coat  of  rubber 
solution  on  both  sides,  rubbing  it  well  in.  This  was  allowed  to  dry 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  the  coating  repeated  several  times. 
When  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  coated  it  sufficiently  I  rubbed  the 
dry  coating  with  powdered  lamp  black,  which  prevent*  the  blind 
from  sticking  together  and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  a  perfect  finish. 


CATALOGUES    AND     TRADE    NOTICES. 

GoERZ  Lenses. — A  beautiful  list  of  32  pages,  containing  many  ad- 
mirable examples  of  the  work  of  the  Goerz  anastigmats  and  tele- 
photo  lenses,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works, 
Ltd.,  1  to  6,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C.  The  catalogue  affords 
a  forcible  demonstration  of  the  critical  results  achieved  in  all 
classes  of  photography  with  the  Goerz  lenses,  and  contains  a  series 
of  notes  on  the  most  advisable  choice  of  lens  for  particular  classes 
of  work.    It  IB  eent  free  on  application. 


Deu)  roaterlals,  §c» 


A  New  Platinum  Paper.— Messrs.  Gevaei-t,  Ltd.,  26-27,  Farring- 
don  Street,  London,  E.G.,  have  just  placed  on  the  market  a  series 
of  platinum  papers  of  their  manufacture,  particulars  and  prices 
of  which  they  send  to  ue  in  the  form  of  two  booklets.  The  new 
printing  media  include  papers  of  notable  characters  from  the  pro- 
fessional photographer's  point  of  view,  and  we  advise  our  readers 
to  make  application  for  the  price  list  and  booklet  of  instruction. 
We  hope  to  deal  adequately  with  these  new  introductions  in  an 
early  issue. 


meetings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK.    • 

Sathkdat,  April  22. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Pliotographic  Association,     Excursion,  A  Liv      ool  Dock. 

Monday,  April  24. 
Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.     Affiliation  Prize  Slides,  1910. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.  "Colour  Photography,"  the  Autochi  ome  Plate.  C.  M. 

Cooper. 
Stafford  Photographic  Society.    Annual  General  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  April  25. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    "Lower  Animal  Life  with    the    Microscope." 

J.  I.  Pigg. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    "  The  Autochrome  Process."    Dr.  Hy.  G.  Drake 

Brockman. 
Eotherham  Photographic  Society.    "Photography  and  Focus,"  1910  Prize  Slides. 
Manchester   Amateur   Photographic   Society.    Discussion  on  and  Exhibition  of 

Hand  Cameras. 
Chichester  Photographic  Society.    "  Tramps    Abroad  with   a   Kodak."     W.  F. 

Slater. 

Wednesday,  April  26. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  Time  Development."     Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees. 
South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Meeting. 
South  Essex  Camera  Club.     "The  Thames  Colour  Plate."    Oliver  Dawson. 
G.E.R.   Mechanics'  Institution,  Stratford,  Photographic  Section.    *' Home  Por- 
traiture."   H.  W.  Bennett. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     "A  Holiday  in  Jersey."    H.  HoUoway. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.  "  Leto  Boardoid  and  Titling  Pictures."    V.  T, 

Serin. 
Balham  Camera  Club.    Criticism  of  Prints  and  Negatives. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.     "  Modern  Photographic    Apparatiis." 

A.  J.  Woolway. 
Portsmouth  Camera  Club.    "  Tramps  Abroad  with  a  Kodak."      W.  F.  Slater. 

Thcrsday,   April  27. 
Oldham  Photographic  Society.    Monthly  Meeting  and  Members'  Slides. 
Maidstone  and  Institute    Camera  Club.      "  Maidstone  to  Land's  End  and  Back." 

F.  Argles. 
Loudon  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.     "Wild  Flowers"  {Autochrome 

slides).    H.  Essenhigh  Corke. 
Handsworth    Photographic    Society.      "  Gloucester    and    its    History."      Harold 

Baker. 
Watford  Camera  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  April  11,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  in  the  chair. 
A  paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  C.  Welborne  Piper, 
on  "The  Fogging  Power  of  Developers,"  was  read  by  Dr. 
Mees.  The  paper  was  described  as  an  introductory  one,  and  was 
confined  to  general  theory  and  experimental  work,  conducted  with 
the  hydroquinone  developer.  It  was  explained  that  the  difference 
between  a  developer  and  a  fogging  agent  is  simply  a  matter  of 
reduction  potential,  an  analogy  being  afforded  by  the  potential  or 
voltage  required  to  work  carbon  and  iron  arcs.  Thus  with  two 
such  arcs  in  parallel  a  potential  of  40  volts  will  light  the  carbon 
arc  alone,  while  one  of  65  is  required  to  make  the  iron-arc  light 
as  well  as  the  other.  If  the  reduction  potential  of  a  develojier  is 
too  high,  underexposed  and  exposed  parts  of  an  emulsion  film  will 
develop  together,  and  to  avoid  tliis  the  potential  must  be  low  enough 
to  leave  the  unexposed  silver  bromide  unreduced,  but  high  enough 
to  reduce  the  exposed  bromide. 

In  their  experiments  the  authors  measured  the  rate  at  which  the 
developer  reduced  exposed  silver  bromide,  and  also  the  rate  at 
which  it  fogged  unexposed  bromide.  Dividing  the  fogging  rate  by 
the  developing  rate,  they  obtained  a  value  which  served  to  express 
the  fogging  power  of  the  particular  developer  under  consideration. 
The  plates  used  were  developed  in  a  Dewar's  vacuum  tube,  fitted 
with  a  cork  and  air  vent,  so  that  the  temperature  niiglit  be  kept 
constant,  while  all  air  was  excluded.  It  was  found  that  air  rapidly 
oxidised  developers  containing  an  excess  of  alkali  and  no  sulphite. 
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and  the  oxidation  product  caused  heavily  stained  and  very  irregular 
fog  patches,  therefore  an  ordinary  thermostat  could  not  be  used. 
The  authors,  as  the  result  of  experiment,  considered  this  peculiar 
variety  of  fog  to  be  due  to  a  combination  of  the  oxidation  product 
(quinhydrone),  with  an  excess  of  alkali.  Such  a  combination  they 
found  to  be  an  -exceedingly  powerful  fogging  agent,  whereas  quin- 
hydrone  aJone  had  no  fogging  action,  and,  when  added  to  a  deve- 
loper, acted  as  a  restrainer. 

It  was  found  that,  contrary  to  general  belief,  alkali  had  no  effect 
on  fotcging  power,  the  fogging  rate  and  the  developing  rate  in- 
creasing together  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  amount  of  alkali  was 
increased.  If,  however,  the  hydroqiiinone  was  varied  in  amount 
while  the  alkali  remained  constant,  the  amount  of  fog  produced 
rapidUy  diminished.  With  4.4  per  cent,  hydroquinone  and  .4  per 
cent,  alkali,  three  minutes'  development  gave  neither  fog  nor 
stain,  and  68  minutes  gave  only  very  slight  fog,  though  the  stain 
was  then  considerable.  From  the  curves  shown  it  appeared  that 
tliis  formula  greatly  increased  the  speed  of  the  plate,  though  the 
maximum  contrast  obtained  was  rather  low. 

On  adding  sulphite  to  the  ingredients  of  the  developer,  the 
authors  found  it  to  be  a  powerful  fogging  agent,  which  added  quickly 
to  the  fogging  power,  even  when  in  the  very  low  concentration 
of  .02  per  cent.  At  about  .63  per  cent,  the  fog  was  found  to  reach 
a  maximum  density,  and  in  the  experiments  it  appeared  that  this 
maximum  density  remained  fairly  constant  up  to  a  concentration 
of  10  per  cent.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  most  published  formulae 
the  amount  used  varies  from  .7  to  5  per  cent.  On  further  adding 
bromide  the  first  appearance  of  the  sulphite  fog  was  materially 
hindered,  but  it  reached  the  same  maximum  as  before  in  about 
20  minutes'  development.  It  appeared  that  sulphite  fog  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  emulsion,  and  the  action  of  the  sulphit*  was  con- 
sidered to  he  comparable  with  that  of  thiocarbamide.  In  proof  of 
this,  two  exactly  similar  examples  of  reversal  were  shown,  one  pro- 
duced with  thiocarbamide  and  the  other  with  sulphite.  The  paper 
■concluded  with  a  resume  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  into 
dichroic  fog  conducted  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Sheppard,  in  which  an  interest- 
ing tabulated  description  of  various  types  of  dichroic  fog  was  in- 
cluded. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  Dr.  Scheffer  stated  that  he  had  been 
studying  the  physical  details  of  fog  for  some  time,  and  his  results 
agreed  very  well  with  Dr.  Sheppard's  work  on  dichroic  fog.  He 
found  the  dichroic  fog  grain  to  be  only  about  one-ten-thousandth  the 
size  of  the  normal  silver  grain.  Mr.  Eenwick  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  thiocarbamide  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect  in 
physical  development  to  that  which  it  has  in  alkaline  development, 
and  also  asked  why  two  different  plates  fogged  at  the  same  rate  with 
sulphite  in  the  developer,  but  at  different  rates  if  bromide  was  added 
as  well.  In  reply  to  this,  Dr.  Mees  pointed  out  that  the  bromide 
would  differently  affect  the  reduction  potential.  Messrs.  Beeson, 
Lambert,  Dawson,  and  others  joined  in  the  discussion,  and  the 
chairman  asked  whether  the  time  of  appearance  test  for  variations 
in  velocity  of  development  had  proved  reliable,  and  also  whether 
the  removal  of  the  developer  stain  had  been  attempted,  to  which 
Mr.  Piper  replied  that  the  time  of  appearance  tests  had  presented 
no  difficulties  excepting  when,  owing  to  the  use  of  an  exceptionally 
slow  developer,  the  time  was  prolonged  for  several  minutes.  In 
regard  to  the  stain  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  remove  it,  hut 
without  success.  Alkalis  generally  darkened  it,  changing  the  colour 
from  a  yellowish  red  to  a  brown.  The  staining  matter  hardened 
the  gelatine  to  such  an  extent  that  the  gelatine,  as  well  as  the 
stain,  would  resist  ten  minutes'  boiling. 


London  and  Provincwl  PHOTOGn.\PHic  Association. — At  the 
meeting  on  Thursday,  the  6th,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Bull  and  W.  J.  Smith 
lectured  upon  "  An  Orthochromatic  Filter,  Where  Orthochromatism 
Fails,  and  the  Limits  of  Colour-Selection." 

The  first  part  of  the  lecture  consisted  of  a  description  of  a  set 
of  experiments  for  obtaining  a  correct  orthochromatic  rendering 
of  objects  photographed  under  open-type  arc  illumination.  The 
problem  had  lieen  suggested  by  observing  that  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  reds  were  rendered  too  light  in  tone  when  using  a  yellow 
filter.  A  colour  sensitometer  was  constructed,  but  in  dulling  down 
tha  lighter  colours  to  equality,  the  comparii-ona  had  been  made  by 
a  photometer  and  the  adjustment  of  the  dissimilar  colours  controlled 


by  ascertaining  if  the  white  lights  matched  when  the  colours  were 
removed. 

To  secure  a  suitable  panchromatic  plate  a  aeries  of  bathings  were 
made  in  pinachrome  and  pinacyanol,  mixed  in  various  proportions, 
and  the  plates  so  prepared  tested  by  exposure  on  the  sensitometer 
illuminated  by  arc-light.  The  formula  of  the  bathing  solution  of 
the  selected  plate  was  :  — 

Pinachrome  (stock  alcoholic  solution,  1  in  1,000)  ...  4  cc. 
Pinacyanol  (stock  alcoholic  solution,  1  in  1,000)  ...  1  cc. 
Distilled   water      250  cc. 

The  filter  was  then  altered  until  the  patches  of  the  colour  sensi- 
tometer were  rendered  with  practical  equality  of  density.  The 
filter  which  gave  the  best  result  was  a  liquid  one,  containing  filter 
yellow  K  and  fast  green,  blue  shade,  contained  in  a  cell  1  cm. 
thick. 

The  remainder  of  the  lecture  was  a  discussion  of  absorptions  of 
common  colours  and  some  photographic  consequences.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  reflection  of  red  light  by  reds,  oranges,  and 
yellows  generally  was  often  very  high,  exceeding  90  per  cent,  of 
that  reflected  by  white  paper.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  often 
possible  to  photograph  them  practically  as  whites  by  the  use  of  a 
red  filter,  and,  of  course,  a  red-sensitive  plate.  Then  as  their 
maximum  absorptions  occurring  in  the  blue  in  case  of  yellows,  and 
in  the  green  for  most  reds,  are  often  very  complete,  they  can  also 
'be  photographed  as  blacks.  On  the  other  hand,  blue  and  green 
colours  rarely  reflect  a  large  proportion  of  their  own  light  unless 
they  are  merely  light  tints,  when  they  possess  a  large  proportion 
of  white.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  be  photographically 
rendered  as  either  black  or  white  with  the  same  ease  as  can  the 
warmer  colours.  Effects  of  these  properties  of  colours  are  witnessed  in 
the  detects  from  which  three-colour  printing  inks  and  filters  suffer. 
They  consist  essentially  in  the  imperfect  reflection  or  transmission 
of  green  and  blue  light,  and  in  the  absence  of  abrupt  absorptians 
terminating  these  colours ;  while  imperfect  absorption  of  red  light 
by  blue  is  another  important  point. 

Leeds  Phoicgraphic  Society. — Annual  meeting  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  Leeds  Institute,  Cookridge  Street, 
Mr.  Thos.  A.  Thornton,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

In  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  the 
president  congratulated  the  members  upon  a  very  successful  year  of 
good  work.  The  syllabus  of  lectures  has  been  quite  above  the 
average ;  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  increased  very  con- 
siderably, and  the  membership  roU  is  steadily  going  up. 

Amateur  photographers  in  Leeds  and  district  are  indebted  to  the 
action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  and  in 
particular  to  Mr.  Herbert  Denison,  for  approaching  the  Leeds  Cor- 
poration in  connection  with  the  special  water  rate  proposed  to  be 
levied  on  amateur  photographers.  As  a  result,  the  proposed  rate 
has  been  withdrawn. 

The  Society  has  been  well  represented  at  the  exhibitions,  Mr. 
Jasper  Atkinson  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Crawford  were  both  exhibitors  at 
the  Royal,  and  out  of  15  exhibits  from  Leeds  at  the  "Northern," 
no  fewer  than  11  are  by  members  of  the  Society.  Several  valoable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  permanent  collection  of  prints 
and  lantern  slides  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  have  also  been  considerably  increased.  The  Committee 
of  the  Leeds  Institute  have  been  compelled  to  terminate  the  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  Society  have  occupied  rooms  during 
the  last  three  sessions,  in  consequence  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Committee.  Other  accommodation  has,  however,  been 
offered,  and  this  has  been  accepted  subject  to  the  settlement  of 
certain  details.  During  the  year  the  Committee  have  exercised 
a  careful  economy  in  dealing  with  the  funds  of  the  Society,  with  the 
result  that  the  Society  is  in  a  sound  financial  position,  and  the 
year  has  closed  with  a  substantial  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  A  high  average  of  attendances  has  been  maintained  at 
the  Committee  meetings,  and  much  of  the  Society's  success  is  due 
to  the  ungrudging  service  which  has  been  given  by  the  officers  and 
Committee.     The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Society :— Mr.  Alexander  Keighley,  Mr.  G.  H.  Rod- 
well,  and  Mr.  R.  Mackay. 

yii.   Thos.   W.   Thornton  was  unanimously  re-elected  president. 
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Mr.  G.  H.  Hodwell  treasurer,  and  ilr.  R,  Mackay  lion,  secretary, 
with  a  strong  committee. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  there  was  an  informal  social 
evening,  and  the  prints  from  the  Yorkshire  Photographic  Union 
portfolio  were  on  exhibition. 


Commercial  Siim\  Intelliaence* 

The  Graphotone  Company,  Enfield. — We  much  regret  that  a 
notice  in  our  issue  of  April  7  instant  has  been  taken  to  imply  that 
the  Graphotone  Company  was  in  financial  difficulties.  Our  notice 
referred  only  to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  gentleman  who  was  some 
years  ago  connected  with  the  company  in  question,  but  is  not  now, 
and  has  not  been  for  some  years,  in  any  way  interested  in  it.  The 
business  of  the  Graphotone  Company  is  still  being  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Kirby,  as  it  has  been  for  some  years  past,  and  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  mentioned  by  us  have  no  connection  what- 
ever with  that  company. 

The  riKST  meetixg  of  creditohs  of  Reginald  E.  il.  Bleasdale, 
photographer,  etc.,  Victoria  Buildings,  Church  Street,  Nuneaton, 
and  lately  residing  and  carrying  on  business  at  11,  King  Edward 
Road,  Nuneaton,  was  held  at  Coventry  on  April  12.  The  statement 
cf  affairs  showed  gross  liabilities  £82,  of  which  £73  was  expected 
to  rank,  while  the  deficiency  was  put  at  £66.  Tlie  causes  of  failure 
were  ascribed  to  bad  trade  and  paying  interest  on  borrowed  money. 
The  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 
BocKNEMOUTH  ViEw  Co. .  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  with 
a  capital  of  £500  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  'business 
of  photographic  publishers,  etc.  First  directors.  F.  Etches  and  D.  S. 
King.  Both  may  retain  office  while  holding  75  shares.  Qualifica- 
tion of  oroinary  directors,  £50.  Remuneration  of  permanent  direc- 
tori=.  £117  each  per  annum.  Registered  by  Tarry,  Sherlock,  and 
King,   17,    Serjeants'    Inn,   E.C.     Private   company. 


Deu)$  arm  Dotes* 

LiESEGAxo  L.4JIIERXS',  ETC.— Mr.  F.  C.  Hart,  57,  Hatton  Garden, 
E.C,  advises  us  that  he  has  secured  the  agency  for  the  goods 
manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Liesegang,  of  Diisseldorf,  in  the  way 
of  cinematographs,  optical  lanterns,  arc-lamps,  etc. 

Balham  Camera  Club.— The  Postal  Portfolio  section  of  the 
Balham  Camera  Club  starts  a  new  session  on  May  1.  Non-members 
of  the  club  (ladies  or  gentlemen)  who  desire  to  subscribe  to  the 
portfolio  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  hon.  secretary,  183. 
Boundaries  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Art  v.  Ashes.— According  to  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeal  has  held  that  if  a  photographer 
covers  his  head  to  take  a  picture  in  the  street  and  is  bumped 
by  an  ash  cart  he  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  and  cannot 
collect  damages.  Art  may  be  advancing  all  right,  but  in  this 
utilitarian  age  the  ash  cart  seems  to  have  the  right  of  way. 

Royal  Institution.— On  Thursday,  April  27,  Professor  R.  W. 
VVood,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  begin  a  course  of 
three  lectures  on  "The  Optical  Properties  of  Metallic  Vapours  ' 
these  being  the  Tyndall  Lectures.  The  Friday  evening  discoui4e 
on  April  28  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  on 
"The  Revolutions  of  Civilisation,"  on  May  5  bv  Professor  M  0 
Forster  on  "  New  Organic  Comiiounds  of  Nitrogen,"  and  on  May  12 
by  Professor  William  Stirling  on  "  Biology  and  the  Cinematograph." 

A  Bon  Votaoe  Dinner.— A  short  time  since  the  staff  of  [Messrs 
Fradelle  ajid  Young,  whose  head,  Mr.  Albert  Young,  is  such  a 
popular  figure  at  banquets  and  other  public  functions,  themselves 
played  the  part  of  hosts  at  a  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  the 
guest  of  the  evening  being  Mr.  Alec  Hackney,  one  of  their  fellow- 
workers.  Mr.  Hackney  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  England,  on  the 
firm  8  behalf,  tor  a  protracted  tour  in  Norway,  Palestine,  Egypt   and 


India,  in  which  latter  countrv  he  will  attend  the  Coronation  Durbar ; 
and,  though  his  tour  will  doubtless  include  many  exciting  incidents, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  previous  experience  of  shipwreck  will  be 
absent  from  the  number.  Although  a  few  members  were  unavoidably 
absent,  about  forty-five  sat  down  to  the  dinner,  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  say  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Renders,  so  well  known  to  frequenters  of  the 
Holborn  Restaurant.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  Mr.  Yonng: 
gave  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  followed  by  that  of  the  guest  of  the- 
evening,  whose  name  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  as  also- 
were  the  appreciative  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Young  to  Mr.  Ha<:kney'3 
long  and  valued  connection  with  the  firm.     Mr.  Young  then  addressed 


the  staff  as  a  whole  on  the  subject  of  Christmas  presents,  and  said 
the  firm  had  decided  that  in  future  these  would  not  be  given,  as 
formerly,  to  all  in  their  employ,  but  that  thosa  to  whom  it  was 
desired  to  show  some  token  of  appreciation  of  their  services  would', 
receive  such  at  an  unexpected  time,  and  to  this  end  a  beginning: 
would  be  made  that  very  evening.  iMr.  Young  then  produced  from 
a  large  bag,  first,  a  souvenir  for  acceptance  by  Mr.  Hackney,  whiclr 
took  the  form  of  a  gold-mounted  banknote  case  and  sovereign  purse, 
and  then  gifts  for  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  staff  whose 
services  were  felt  to  merit  special  recognition,  the  manner  of  both 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  which  bore  testimony  to  the  coi-dial  and 
friendly  relations  which  existed  between  employer  and  employees. 
The  health  of  Mr.  Hackney  was  then  drunk  with  musical  honours,, 
to  which  he  responded  in  a  well-chosen  and  appreciative  speech- 
Mr.  Hobbs  then  proiwsed  the  toast  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young,  to  which 
ilr.  Young  responded.  The  next  item  on  the  programme  was  the 
arrival  of  about  a  dozen  taxi-cabs,  which  conveyed  the  party  to 
inspect  the  firm's  new  premises  in  Princes  Street,  which  have  been 
specially  fitted  up  to  enable  a  number  of  ojicrators  to  work  simul- 
taneously at  proofing  banquet  photographs,  after  whicli  an  adjourn- 
ment was  made  to  the  Regent  Street  house,  and  the  proceeding.* 
terminated  with  music  and  dancing,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
features  of  which  was  the  singing  of  iliss  Florence  Maude. 


1   »   I 


Corresponaence* 

*••  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
••*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

REPAIRING     SHUTTER     BLINDS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Will    you    kindly    inform    your    correspondent,    wha 
inquires  through    the   "  B.J.,"    April    14,    as    to   repairing    shutter 
blind,  that  I  have  found  "  Blox,  "  sold  by  Kentmere,  Ltd.,  9d.   per 
bottle,   the  finest  thing  for  blocking  out  pinholes.     Simply   paint 
with  cajnelhair  brush  all  over  blind,  let  dry,  give  second  coat,  an(i 
blind   will   be  equal  to  new. — Yours   faithfully, 
Peterborough.  w.   H.    Major. 

April   15,   1911. 
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Jtmmn  to  Correspondents. 

V  All  matters  intemUd  fvr  the  text  poTtioii  of  tin.  Journal    includ- 
tng  queries,  must  Oe  addressed  tu  "  The  Ediiohs,  Thk  Bhitish 
Journal    or    Photography.    24,     Wellington    Street,    Strand, 
London,    W.C.       Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay 
*.•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
cornmunications  through  the  post.     Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given 
J"  Comrnumcatioris  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  »)ould   be   addressed   to   Messrs.    Hknrt   Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
PH0TOGR.VPII.S  RkgI.STERED  : 
'    ''■X^'mZ-nf'ATaUcTut'  G-n'ow-o-Spej.    P>.o,o,rapK  of  Granfccn-on 
T.  A  McLean,  Irish  Street,  Downpalrick.     Photograph  of  Premitatior,.  PUit.  »» 
IV    *l  ■■i,^"'??-  ¥'?■■  ^■'"^-  ■OO""'  «*•  Asylum.  /)o.-„pair«t  * 

W.  Moikle,   It.,   Jobnstou  Terrace,   Edinhurgh.    Photograph  of  the  Robert  Jwm.-. 
SUvoison  Memorial  in  St.  Giles-  Cathe.iral,  Edinburgh  ^^" 

«ti:rrv  Process  fob  Bromides.~I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  again 
refer  me  to  the   issue  of  your  journal   containing  Mr.    Sterry's 
method  of  treating  bromides.     I   have   mislaid   the  copy  of  the 
journal  containing  it. — A.   M.   Ducrf.t. 
"B.J.,"   September  16,  1910,  p.  711. 
Portrait  Gas  LAMPs.-Please  favour  me  with  the  address  (which 
I  have  forgotten)  of  the  gentleman  who  has  perfected  an  incan- 
1       descent  light  for  the  studio,  and  wa«  willing  for  a  consideration 
to  describe  it  to  any  requiring  such.— Enquirer. 
W.  Taylor,  12.\,  Cheapside,  Lancaster. 
•Colour  Spkcimkns.— Will  you  please  tell  me,  through  your  column, 
from   whom    I    can    purchase    two    or    three   good    examples    of 
Lumi{;re,    Thames,   or   other   colour    photography,    and    for   how 
much    money    apiece,    packed    and    delivered    by    mail?— H.    W. 
Gould. 

Apply  to  Messrs.   Xewton  and  Co.,  3,   Fleet  Street,   B.C.,  or 
insert  a  small  advertisement  in  our  Miscellaneous  columns. 
Cut  Films.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  reliable 
cut  flat  films,  "  Isochromatic  "  and  "Process,"  in  all  sizes  up  to 

24  in.   by  20  in.?    I  am   informed  that  the  Co.   no  longer 

«upply  them.— Photophane. 

A  number  of  makers  still  supply  them,  but  we  should  doubt 
if  you  can  get  so  large  a  size  as  24  x  20  except  by  special 
ordering.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  entry  "Films,  roll  and  cut," 
page  1342  of  the  "  Almanac,"  you  will  see  a  list  of  the  makers. 
Apply  to  these. 
Kemovino  Stoppm.- I  have  a  stoppered  bottle  with  iodine  in 
which  the  stopper  has  become  fixed.  Can  you  advise  the  best 
means  of  removing  it?  I  have  tried  hot  water  on  the  'bottle 
portion  in  vain. — Omickox. 

Try  winding  half  a  dozen  turns  of  stout  string  round  the  neck 
■of  the  bottle  and  with  help  of  an  assistant  draw  the  string  rapidly 
to  and  fro  so  as  to  heat  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  A  few  smart  taps 
with  a  wooden  tool,  such  as  the  handle  of  a  hammer,  should  then 
dislodge  the  stopper. 
Eetouchisg. — I  have  worked  for  my  present  employer  for  the  last 
six  years.  He  has  recently  got  an  apprentice  who  is  expecting 
to  learn  retouching.  Is  it  usual  for  assistants  (who  have  had  to 
pay  for  their  knowledge  elsewhere)  to  teach  apprentices  without 
any  previous  arrangement  having  been  made?  Any  information 
on  this  subject  would  be  gratefully  accepted. — Ten  Yeabs" 
Re.adeh. 

Certainly  it  is  customary  for  an  assistant  to  render  such  service, 
though  we  are  doubtful  if  legally  he  can  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
Portraits  of  the  King  and  Quee.v. — I  have  in  my  possession 
negatives  of  the  King  and  Queen,  taken  by  me  some  time  back, 
and  people  tell  me  they  are  quite  the  best  photograplis  they  have 
seen  of  their  Majesties.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the 
name  and  address  of  the  most  suitable  publisher  with  whom  I 
can  get  into  correspondence  with  reference  to  these  negatives? — 
Vectis. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say.  Portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  will 
be  in  demand  among  all  kinds  of  publishers  this  year,  butut  is  a 
little  late  in  the  day.  We  advise  you  to  offer  them  to  one  or 
•two  leading  postcard  publishers,  such  as  Raphael  Tuck, 
Davidsons,  Ltd. 


OoPTMOHT,  ETC.— Will  you  kindly  give  the  following  information 
in  your  valuable  columns  :— 1.  The  address  of  the  Copyright 
office?  2.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  most  reliable  and 
trustworthy  press  agencies  who  cater  for  the  newspapers  and 
magazine  pictorial  departments.  4.  The  above  company  offered 
me  the  local  agency  on  terms  :  All  photographs  that  are  pub- 
lished in  the  press  we  will  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent. 
on   net  sales. — Icon. 

1.  Stationers*  Hall,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.G.  2.  Try  Illustrations 
Bureau,  Whitefriars  Street,  London,  E.G.  3.  We  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  firm.  4.  A  50  per  cent,  commission  is  exces- 
sive ;  the  usual  figure  is  25  per  cent. 
Sketth  Portraits.- Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  material 
is  used  for  sketch  work,  such  as  panel,  window,  or  drapery  effects, 
drawn  in  background?  Brush  working  is  not  fine  enough.  If 
pencil  is  used,  what  sort  for  fine  line  drawing,  resulting  in  soft 
results,  able  to  take  on  all  classes  of  bromides? — J.  W.  B. 

The  sketch  portraits  you  mention  are  usually  finished  with 
ordinary  lead  pencils.  These  must  be  of  good  quality  and  vary- 
ing degrees  of  hardness,  so  as  to  get  delicacy  or  strength  without 
undue  pressure.  Steaming  the  surface  after  working  will  to  a 
great  extent  remove  the  shiny  effect  on  the  deep  shadows.  If 
the  surface  of  the  gelatine  does  not  take  the  pencil  kindly  it  may 
be  rubbed  over  with  some  very  fine  pumice  powder. 
Trade  Xame. — Would  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  whether 
one  can  register  the  name  of  a  firm,  in  a  similar  way  to  a  trade- 
mark ?  A  friend  has  told  me  that  it  requires  no  registration, 
and  that  no  other  firm  could  use  the  same  name  after  mine 
was  once  established.  My  opinion  was  that  that  only  applied 
to  the  name  of  a  person.     The  name  I  want  to  register  is  the 

but  please  keep  it  quiet  for  a  while.     We  are  opening 

shortly.     Any   information  on   the   subject   will  be  much  appre- 
ciated.—C.  K. 

You  can  register  such  a  name  in  application  to  a  particular 
class  of  photograph,  but  you  cannot  register  the  name  of  a 
firm  except  as  limited  liability  company. 
Various. — (1)  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  a 
formula  for  sensitising  silk  or  any  other  fabrics  for  exposure 
about  the  same  as  for  gaslight  pajwrs.  I  have  looked  through 
this  year's  "  British  Journal  Almanac,"  but  cannot  find  any- 
thing of  the  sort  in  it.  Failing  to  give  me  the  formula,  could  you 
give  me  the  name  of  a  firm  who  would  supply  the  same?  (2)  Could 
you  give  me  the  name  and  address  in  New  Y'ork  of  the  firm  who 
supply  Zaix)n  or  Japon  enamel?  Failing  that,  could  you  t«U  me 
of  a  substitute  for  it? — F.  Russell  (Glace  Bay,  N.S.). 

(1)  There  is  no  means  of  coating  fabric  with  a  sensitiser  of  gas- 
light rapidity,  nor  is  there  such  a  fabric  on  the  market. 
(2)  Apply  to  a  leading  dealer  in  photographic  requisites,  such  as 
George  Murphy  Inc.  57,  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York,  V.S.A. 
Lantern  Slides. — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  recommend  me  the 
moet  convenient  method  of  making  lantern  slides  by  reduction  at 
night  time.  I  read  in  the  slide  books  that  it  is  best  to  use  day- 
light for  reduction  work,  but  I  find  I  waste  a  good  many  plates  in 
this  way  by  wrong  exposure,  so  that  besides  it  being  more  con- 
venient to  me  to  work  at  night  I  should  also  get  better  results.  I 
have  an  ordinary  enlarger,  and  have  been  told  that  I  can  use  that 
for  the  reduction  work,  but  should  like  to  ask  you  if  this  is  correct 
— an  enlarger  used  for  reducing? — Villiers. 

If  the  enlarger  has  a  sufficient  extension  (of  the  front  lens- 
board)  you  can  reduce  quite  well  with  it,  and  this  is  as  good  a 
method  as  any.  Try  it  with  your  instrument,  racking  the  lens- 
board  to  the  full,  attaching  a  lantern-plate  to  the  enlarging  easel, 
or  some  other  support,  and  then  bringing  this  up  to  the  lens  and 
seeing  how  small  a  picture  of  the  negative  yon  secure  on  the  lan- 
tern plate.  If  it  is  too  large  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  fit  an 
extending  box,  with  the  leas  screwed  to  the  front,  on  to  the  front 
board  of  the  enlarger. 
A  Photograph. — 1.  I  recently  framed  a  photograph,  and  was 
struck  with  the  general  appearance  of  it,  but  cannot  understand 
how  it  was  produced.  Perhaps  you  can  explain.  Size  of  board, 
12  X  9,  plate-mask,  and  the  photograph  in  the  centre,  8x0. 
It  was  not  mounted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  looked  very 
artistic.     Everything    was    flat,    as    though    it    was    a   sensitised 
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mount.  It  was  matt  or  similar  process,  and  sepia  tint.  Mount 
was  chocolate,  with  dark  plate-mask,  and  of  good  thickness. 
Kindly  explain  process.  2.  When  does  the  year  start  for  joining 
the  P.  P. A.  ?— A.  J.   Webster. 

1.  From  your  description,  we  should  say  the  print  was  on  a 
matt  collodion  paper  printed  from  a  masked  negative,  and  after- 
wards exposed  again  with  an  opaque  mask  over  the  printed  part, 
the  whole  finally  mounted  on  a  board.  It  is  possible  that  some 
resist  was  applied  to  secure  the  different  colours  by  local  toning. 
2.  Any  time. 
Spots  on  Bromides. — 1.  What  is  the  cause  of  spots  (white)  coming 
out  all  over  bromide  paper  when  kept  a  short  time  ?  2.  We  have 
not  been  getting  good  blacks  on  bromide  paper.  Is  it  the  fault 
of  amidol  being  stale  or  not  ?  The  exposures  are  quite  correct. 
Or  would  it  be  poor  sulphite?  Would  the  blacks  be  better  with 
metol-hydroquinone  on  the  average  ? — Pyro. 

1.  We  presume  you  mean  that  the  white  spots  appear  in  the 
prints.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  paper  having 
gone  wrong,  for  bromide  paper  will  keep  for  a  very. long  time. 
Exposure  to  excessive  damp  might/  lead  to  its  giving  white  spots, 
but  it  is  very  improbable  that  this  is  the  cause.  The  only 
likely  cause  is  the  use  of  tap  water  highly  charged  with  air  in 
making  up  the  developer  at  the  time  of  use.  2.  As  a  rule  amidol 
gives  better  blacks  than  metol-hydroquinone,  but  the  amidol 
must  be  freshly  dissolved,  and  the  sulphite  solution  too  should 
not  be  kept  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained  with  the  amidol. 
Postcard  Printer.— In  the  article  on  printing  bromides  whole- 
sale on  page  569  of  the  "Almanac,"  it  mentions  4  Bray  burners 
2  feet  below  the  negatives.  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  the  heat 
cracking  or  injuring  the  negatives?  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  position  of  the  said  burners.  Could  you  oblige  by  explaining? 
— Almanac. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Harris,  the  author  of  the  article,  writes:— "In 
reply  to  your  correspondent  'Almanac,'  I  have  never  experi- 
enced any  ill  effects  from  heat  in  the  exposing  cabinet  described  in 
my  article  on  bromide  postcard  printing,  but,  of  course,  the  gas 
burners  are  not  of  large  size.  If  your  correspondent  fears  such  a 
contingency,  it  is  easy  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  burners 
and  printing  bed,  but  if  the  cabinet  is  well  ventilated,  injury  to 
the  negatives  is  practically  impossible.  With  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  burners,  mine  are  simply  screwed  into  a  circle  of 
brass  tubing  of  suitable  diameter,  and  the  burners  so  arranged 
that  the  flame  jets  ai-e  in  the  same  plane  as  the  printing  bed,  i.e., 
project  horizontally,  not  vertically." 
Enlarged  Negatives.- Thanks  very  much  for  answer  to  my  pre- 
vious letter.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  explain  myself  sufficiently.  I 
want  to  make  a  series  of  negatives  at  least  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  and  I 
really  do  not  think  this  is  practical  in  the  way  vou  suggest— viz., 
to  enlarge  through  a  lantern  on  to  a  slow  plate.  (1)  Can  a 
plate  be  bought  to  this  size?  (2)  Would  it  not  get  fogged  in 
exposing?  I  think  I  have  read  it  somewhere  in  a  past  issue  of 
the  "B.J."  tliat  enlarged  negatives  can  be  made  on  tissue. 
If  It  18  not  possible  to  make  them  through  a  lantern  on  trans- 
parency tissue,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know,  through 
your  query  column,  by  wliat  method  I  can  make  these  enlarged 
negatives?  Also  if  there  is  any  standard  work  dealing  with  this 
8u(bj  ect  ?— Anxigits. 

(1)  Yes ;  several  makers  list  plates  as  large  as  this  •  eg  the 
Warwick  Co. ;  and  any  wouldi  supply  you.  (2)  By  using  an  en- 
larging lantern  properly  screened  and  fixing  the  plate  to  the  easel, 
there  wiU  be  no  difficulty.  The  only  other  method  we  can  suggest 
18  to  use  negative  paper  or  ordinary  glossy  bromide  for  the  en- 
targed  negative,  developing  for  a  longer  time  than  for  a  bromide 
print.  There  is  no  better  book  than  that  Bv  Mr.  Child  Baylev 
"  Photographic  Enlarging,"  price  Is.  6d.  (Iliffe  and  Sons) 

^'^Z^'t^T''^.  ^^^■'-(l)  I«  t'**'-^  «"y  ni^ans  whereby  prints  on 
WeUington  or  other  gaslight  papers  used  generally  plate  size 
for  half-plate  prints,  can  be  dried  and  kept  flat  without  mount- 
ing? Is  ,t  possible  to  dry  them  with  an  iron,  for  instance,  or 
other  means?  We  ourselves  take  a  number  of  photographs  for 
business  purposes,  sending  these  by  post,  and  bulk  is  a  considera- 
tion;   hence  our  desire  not  to   mount  them.     Would  a  mounter 


press  for  drying  be  of  any  service  without  actually  using  it  for 
mounting  purposes?     (2)  Is  there  any  vest-pocket  camera  on  the 

lines  of  the  but  which  you  might  advise  in  preference,  the 

pictures  of  which  would  be  quite  suitable  for  enlargement,  and 
also  for  photographic  slides  tlu-own  on  screen  by  powerful  electric 
lantern?  We  have  a  preference  for  roll  films  instead  of  plates, 
as  being  more  convenient  in  many  ways ;  and  we  suppose  that- 
everything  is  to  be  gained  by  using  a  better  lens  than  is  listed, 

say,  with  the  quaKty  ? — W.  S.  Brown  and  Sons. 

(1)  Hot  dry  pressure  will  flatten  prints,  but  it  will  not  do 
anything  towards  keeping  them  flat.  You  could  try  giving  prints 
a  soak  in  a  bath  of  glycerine  of  strength  about  1  oz.,  water 
100  oz. ,  before  drying,  but  this,  of  course,  ha.s  the  disadvantage 
of  keeping  the  prints  moist,  which  is  not  a  good  thing  on  the 
score  of  permanency.  (2)  You  can  get  the  camera  you  name  fitted 
with  one  of  several  high-class  anastigmats,  and  we  should  certainly 
advise  you  to  do  so.  Our  own  preference  in  such  small  cameras 
is  for  one  with  plates  if  the  greatest  sharpness  is  to  be  secured  on 
enlargement  or  projection. 
Copyright. — Although  I  have,  I  believe,  read  all  your  recent 
answers  to  queries  upon  the  question  of  cojiyright,  1  have  not 
noticed  one  which  is  exactly  applicable  to  my  own  case.  In 
this  school  much  use  is  made  of  the  optical  lantern  in  the  teach- 
ing of  geography,  and  I  have  undertaken  the  making  of  such 
slides  as  are  required.  Many  of  them  are,  of  course,  made 
from  my  own  negatives,  but  I  am  frequently  asked  to  make 
slides  from  book  illustrations,  illustrations  to  magazine  articles, 
and  picture  postcards.  If  I  do  so,  what  is  my  position  ?  The 
slides  are  to  be  used  for  instructional  purposes  only,  and  only 
in  or  in  connection  with  this  school,  and  no  question  of  charge 
for  admission  or  of  profit  can  in  any  way  arise.  In  short,  the 
slides  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  more  convenient  way  of 
exhibiting  pictures  too  small  for  class  demonstration.  Further, 
in  the  event  of  my  severing  my  connection  with  this  school, 
should  any  successor  of  mine  use  all  or  any  of  these  slides  for 
other  purposes  than  those  above,  against  whom  would  pro- 
ceedings likely  to  be  instituted  :  against  me  as  the  maker,  against 
him  as  the  user,  or  against  the  institution  (i.e.,  tiie  governors- 
of  the  school),  who  provide  the  materials  in  the  first  instance, 
and  whose  property  the  slides  are?  To  obtain  permission  from 
publishers,  some  of  whom  are  not  English,  in  every  case  would 
so  involve  the  matter  as  to  render  the  whole  process  scarcely 
worth  while. — Ernest  F.   E.   Kirk. 

The  fact  that  you  use  the  slides  for  educational  purposes  in 
a  semi-private  and  small  way  does  not  render  your  action  other 
than  an  infringement  of  the  copyright  in  the  drawings,  etc.  The 
law  forbids  you  to  copy  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Any  pro- 
ceedings may  be  directed  against  you  as  the  copyist,  or  against 
any  persons — e.g.,  the  governors  of  the  school — causing  the  copies- 
to  be  made.  Frankly,  we  should  say  that  such  action  i» 
extremely  unlikely,  and  in  our  view  will  never  be  taken  if  you 
adopt  the  fair  and  honest  course  of  causing  acknowledgment  to- 
the  book  and  publisher  to  appear  on  each  slide.  This  you  can 
easily  do  by  writing  out  a  slip  and  photographing  it  at  the 
same  time  as  the  drawing. 

*,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  opprouol  of  the  PublUhers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  ivithout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to- 
whnt  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Some  notes  on  making  ready  for  possible  hot  days  in  the  studio 
and  on  reforming  exhibits  of  specimens  are  the  subject  of  some 
advice  in  two  leading  articles.     (P.  319.) 

A  photographer  in  Scotland  obtained  damages  against  a  firm  of 
contractors  in  respect  to  a  camera  which  was  knocked  over  by  a 
van  driven  by  the  defendants.     (P.  333.) 

Some  simple  accessories  for  the  studio,  printing- room,  and 
enlarging  lantern  are  illustrated  on  page  325. 

Professor  Namias  recommends  barium  sulphide  in  preference 
to  sodium  sulphide  as  the  darkening  bath  in  sepia  toning.     (P.  324.) 

A  detailed  description  of  the  manipulation  in  making  enlarged 
negatives  on  glass  or  paper  is  given  by  Mr.  James  Thompson  in 
a  recent  issue  of  "  American  Photography."     (P.  321.) 

Dangers  of  making  flashlight  powders,  the  use  of  spirit  sensitisers 
in  carbon  work,  and  the  repair  of  shutter  bulbs  are  dealt  with 
under  "  Correspondence."     (P.   333.) 

Under  "  Analecta "  will  be  found  notes  on  washing  roll-film, 
a  cause  of  foggy  negatives,  stripping  films  from  negatives,  and  the 
effect  of  the  light-filter  on  the  definition  of  a  lens.     (P.  329.) 

The  use  of  a  slide  rule  in  "converting"  formulse  is  the  subject 
of  a  note  on  page  318. 

The  properties  of  the  Mees-Piper  hydroquinone  developer  are 
referred  to  on  page  318. 

An  inexpensive  method  of  making  supports  for  photographs  is 
illustrated  on  page  324. 

Advice  on  improving  the  expression  by  retouching  i«  given  in 
a  paragraph  on  page  325. 

How  to  lubricate  dry-mounters,  etc.     (P.  324.) 

Illustrations  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  retouching  the  lighting  of 
the  nose  are  given  on  page  325. 

A  further  patent  of  Mr.  Saalburj;  in  intaglio  printing  is  described 
on  page  .326  under  "  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

A  printing  cabinet  for  rapid   work  and   minor  improvements  in 
cinematograph    apparatus    figure   among  "  Patents    of   the   Week. 
(P.  327.) 


The  R.P.S. 
Exhibition 
Lectures. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
The  programme  of  the  lectures  to  be  given 
at  the  forthcoming  R.P.S.  Exhibition, 
■which  opens  on  May  9  at  Prince's  Skat- 
ing Rink,  Knightsbridge,  has  now  been  published,  and  in- 
cludes a  variety  of  travel  and  popular  science  subjects, 
which  should  attract  interested  audiences.  Among  the 
lecturers  are  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Norgate,  whose  subject  is 
Joan  of  Arc ;  Mr.  Henry  Speyer  lectures  on  the  High 
Alps ;  Mr.  Martin-Duncan  on  "  Summer,  the  Pageant  of 
Nature";  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon  on  "Aerial  Photo- 
graphy," and  Mr.  James  Shaw  on  the  "  Rothenburg  Festi- 
val Play."  The  lectures  will  be  given  on  each  evening 
during  the  period  of  the  exhibition,  commencing  at  8.30. 
A  few  seats  in  the  lecture-hall  will  be  reserved  at  the 
price  of  sixpence  each. 

•  ♦  « 

Chromium  The    paper    by    Mr.    T.    Manly    on    the 

and  Gelatine,  theory  of  ozobrome  and  other  chromium 
processes  which  appears  in  this  issue  is  interesting  as  an 
attempt  at  an  explanation  of  the  somewhat  mysterious 
action  of  various  tanning  agents  upon  gelatine.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  his  theory  permits  of  quite  such  a 
general  application,  while  we  fear  he  is  a  little  too  positive 
with  regard  to  details.  For  example,  in  respect  to  the 
Piper-Carnegie  process,  Mr.  Manly  states  that  the  result 
is  the  production  of  silver  chloride  and  chromium 
hydroxide,  'phis  a  certain  amount  of  adsorbed  chloro- 
chromic  acid.  But  the  original  investigators  went  to  con- 
siderable pains  to  emphasise  the  facts  that  the  silver  salt 
was  not  silver  chloride,  and  that  the  chromium  compound 
was  7wt  CrjOg,  and  they  said  nothing  about  adsorbed 
chlorochromic  acid.  Then,  again,  basic  chromate  of 
chromium  is  stated  by  Mr.  Manly  to  be  the  compound 
produced  in  the  carbon  process,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
this  has  ever  been  proved.  Further,  we  should  not  like 
to  say  that  he  is  correct  in  asserting  that  chromic  oxide 
(or  whatever  chromium  compound  may  exist)  can  be  re- 
moved from  tanned  gelatine  without  affecting  the  tanned 
condition.  However,  in  spite  of  these  criticisms,  we  con- 
sider Mr.  Manly's  paper  a  valuable  one,  as  it  may  stimu- 
late further  research  in  the  same  direction. 


Chromous 
Oxides  in 
Chromium 
Processes. 


The  clue  Mr.  Manly  suggests  may  be  of 
considerable  service,  and  it  may  be  of  use 
to  remind  those  interested  of  one  fact  that 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  Piper 
and  Carnegie  in  their  research  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  study  of  the  chromium  compound  produced  by  the 
action  of  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid  upon  silver, 
and  found  eventually  that  the  only  compound  it  resembled 
was  the  so-called  tetroxide,  or  Cr304,  which  may  be  looked 
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upon  as  partially  oxidised  chromous  oxide.  This  com- 
pound is  readily  prepared  by  adding  potash  to  a  solution 
of  chromous  chloride.  The  red  chromous  oxide  first 
formed  rapidly  changes  to  the  green  -or  olive  coloured 
tetroxide  compound,  the  formula  for  which  may  be  written 
CrgOa-jCrO,  and  this  compound  is  the  only  one  that  bears 
any  close  resemblance  to  the  compound  formed  in 
chromium  intensification.  The  production  of  a  chromous 
compound  being  quite  unexpected,  the  matter  was  very 
closely  studied  until  no  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  result. 
The  possibilities  of  chromous  compounds  should,  therefore, 
be  considered,  as  well  as  those  of  the  higher  oxides  to 
which  everyone  seems  to  devote  their  attention. 


Transposing  While  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
Formulae.  transpose   English  into  metric  formulae, 

or  vice  verm,  it  is  a  lengthy  process  by  ordinary  methods, 
and  few  possibly  realise  how  very  rapidly  the  required 
results  can  be  arrived  at  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  slide 
rule.  A  cheap  cardboard  one  is  quite  good  enough  for  the 
purpose.  To  transpose  English  measures  into  their  exact 
equivalents  we  merely  set  unity  on  the  slide  against  15.43 
on  the  rule,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  3  on  the  slide 
against  46.3  on  the  rule,  and  then  grains  can  be  read  off 
on  the  rule  against  their  equivalents  on  the  slide  without 
any  further  adjustment.  We  do  not,  however,  often  want 
to  transpose  in  exact  equivalent  quantities,  and  a  more 
useful  setting  is  to  put  unity  on  the  slide  against  43.75  on 
the  rule.  Against  any  number  of  grains  per  ounce  read 
on  the  rule  we  shall  then  find  the  corresponding  number  of 
grammes  per  litre  on  the  slide,  and  so  this  most  useful 
method  of  conversion  can  be  effected  at  once,  and  without 
the  slightest  difficulty. 


Seeing  and  We  see  it  is  stated  that  someone  has  re- 

Photosraphine-pgntly  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
camera  draws  correctly,  seeing  that  it  does  so  on  a  flat 
surface,  while  the  eye  sees  on  a  spherically  shaped  one. 
This  is  an  old  query,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  puzzle  people 
for  many  more  generations,  since  the  answer  to  it  is  singu- 
larly complex.  The  complexity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  w© 
have  two  modes  of  seeing  objects,  and  we  employ  both  with 
equal  facility,  with  equal  frequency,  and  practically 
simultaneously.  All  this  depends  on  the  movement  of  the 
eyes.  When  they  rove  freely  over  the  object  without  any 
pause,  the  impression  produced,  or  the  drawing  of  the 
subject,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  photograph  on 
a  plane  plate,  but  the  moment  the  eyes  pause  in  their 
movements,  which  they  do  very  frequently,  the  view 
obtained  is  not  only  different  in  form,  but  actually  larger 
in  scale.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  eye  is 
moving  we  see  everything  from  a  point  situated  at  the 
centre  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  drawing  of  the  image  is  in 
true  spherical  perspective,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  plane  perspective  on  a  flat  surface,  provided  only 
that  we  view  the  result  from  the  right  point.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  eye  is  fixed,  the  subject  is  viewed  from 
the  mode  of  the  eye  which  is  nearer  to  the  object  than  the 
centre  of  the  eyeball,  and  is  not  the  centre  of  the  spherical 
retina.  The  result  then  is  a  larger  scale  image  in  excen- 
tric  spherical  perspective,  which  differs  very  considerably 
from  the  result  that  would  be  produced  on  a  plane  plate. 
The  ordinary  person  who  uses  his  eyes  Hutomatically  and 
■without  ever  inquiring  into  the  way  in  which  they  act  will 
never  notice  these  varied  effects,  but  if  anyone  likes  to 
study  the  subject  of  vision  closely,  and  to  analyse  his  sen- 
sations, he  will  find  it  quite  easy  to  identify  all  the  different 
effects. 


The  Reduction  This  term,  used  in  the  paper  by  Messrs. 
Potential.  j^jggg  ^nd  Piper    given    at    the    K.P.S., 

was  probably  new  to  many  of  the  audience,  and  perhaps 
a  source  of  bewilderment  to  not  a  few,  but  the  paper  by 
Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  on  distinguishing  by  means 
of  development  between  images  on  chloride  and  bromide 
emulsion,  which  we  reprinted  last  week,  afforded  a  useful 
illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  "reduction  potential."  A 
developer  that  will  reduce  chloride,  but  not  bromide,  plates 
does  so  because  it  has  a  low  reduction  potential,  too  low 
to  affect  the  bromide  salt  or  even  the  unexposed  chloride, 
but  just  high  enough  to  attack  the  exposed  chloride  of 
silver.  Ferrous  citrate  was  quoted  as  an  example  of  such 
a  developer  by  Dr.  Mees,  while  the  one  more  especially 
referred  to  by  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  was  sodium 
quinone-sulphonate,  with  soda  sulphite  added.  The 
authors  state  that  quinone  and  soda  sulphite  is  a  developer 
for  bromide  as  well  as  chloride,  which  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  case,  seeing  that  such  a  combination  must 
form  what  is  virtually  a  hydroquinone  and  soda  developer. 
The  fact  that  the  similar  sulphonate  compound  is  a 
developer  for  chloride  only,  and  not  for  bromide,  shows 
that  the  potential  is  lowered  by  the  sulphonate  addition, 
which  in  some  way  plays  the  part  of  a  restrainer. 


The  In  referring  a  short    time    ago    to    the 

Hydroquinone  hydroquinone  developer  described  by 
Developer.  Messrs.  Mees  and  Piper    in  their  paper 

read  before  the  R.P.S.,  we  suggested  that  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  giving  high  speed,  low  contrast,  and  no  fog 
might  render  it  useful  for  snapshot  work  where  faced  de- 
velopment is  necessary.  The  formula  given  in  the  paper 
was  five  per  cent,  hydroquinone  and  ^  per  cent,  caustic 
soda,  and  this  in  three  minutes'  development  gave  an 
image  free  from  both  fog  and  stain,  but  with  very  slight 
contrast.  Longer  development  gave  stain,  but  very  little 
fog,  and  only  very  slightly  increased  the  contrast.  It  is 
obvious  that  stain  may  very  well  make  up  for  lack  of  con- 
trast, and  we  have  recently  experimented  with  the  Mees 
and  Piper  formula,  using  twice  the  amount  of  alkali.  The 
result  was  very  fairly  successful,  the  image  produced  by 
seven  to  eight  minutes' development  being  strongly  coloured 
but  full  of  detail.  The  negative,  in  fact,  looks  very  much 
as  if  it  had  been  intensified  with  uranium,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  coloured  images  obtained  in  olden  days  by  the  use 
of  pyro  and  soda  with  no  sulphite.  Those  who  have  used 
that  developer  will  remember  the  type  of  negative,  and  also 
the  magnificent  printing  quality  that  it  possessed.  Appa- 
rently, hydroquinone  is  capable  of  yielding  similar  results 
if  properly  adjusted  to  its  work,  but,  of  course,  it  is  an 
expensive  developer  if  made  up  in  the  strength  given 
above,  whicli  involves  the  use  of  one  ounce  of  hydro- 
quinone in  every  pint  of  developer.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  strongly  coloured  negatives  are  very  un- 
suited  to  some  modern  printing  processes. 


Arc  Lamps 
and  P.O.P. 


We  have  seen  from  time  to  time  P.O.P. 

prints,    the    backs   of   which   have    been    I, 
more  or  less  stained,  the  stains  being  patchy  and  of  a  faint   S 
brownish  colour.     In  almost  every  case  these  stains  were    P 
traceable  to  the  use  of   damp   proof   pads   in  the   printing 
frame,  such  pads  being  the  usual  grey  rubber  cloth.     In 
practically  all  these  rubber  cloths   sulphur  is  found,    and 
the  heat  of  the  arc  lamp  promo.tes  a  chemical  combination 
between  the  sulphur  and   some  of  the  silver  salts  in  the 
paper,  the  visible  stain  being  silver  sulphide.     When  the 
stain  is  faint   there   is    probably   little    harm    done  if    the 
prints  are  to  be  mounted,  for  the  paper  and  its  baryta  coat- 
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ing  are  sufficiently  opaque  to  prevent  such  a  stain  from 
showing  through.  With  unmounted  prints  the  stains,  even 
if  faint,  give  the  prints  a  dirty  appearance,  and  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  look  workmanlike  give  rise  to 
suspicions  in  the  minds  of  customers.  There  is  no  way  of 
removing  them  once  -they  occur,  but,  of  course,  a  rubber 
pad  is  quite  unnecessary  when  printing  indoors  by  arc  light, 
and  if  the  ordinary  thick  felt  pads  are  carefully  dried,  or 
are  stored  in  a  well  ventilated  and  dry  cupboard,  the 
P.O. P.  is  not  likely  to  absorb  any  appreciable  quantity 
of  mois.ture.  The  heat  from  the  arc  lamp  and  moisture  in 
the  pad  are  matters  which  need  careful  attention  when 
printing  large  sizes.  If  the  paper  is  slightly  damp  when 
loaded  into  the  frame  it  may  dry  when  warmed  by  the 
lamp,  the  moisture  being  absorbed  by  the  pad.  The  paper 
will  then  contract  and  parts  of  the  print  show  a  doubled 
image.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  paper  which  has 
been  too  dry — i.e.,  practically  desicca.ted — absorb  moisture 
from  a  pad  and  stre.tch  during  printing,  a  doubled  image 
again  resulting.  No  pressure  with  a  felt  pad  and  an 
ordinary  box-form  spring  printing  frame  will  stop  this 
expansion  or  contraction,  though  sometimes  the  paper 
buckles  up  out  of  contact  instead  of  sliding  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  negative  evenly. 


Lantern    De-         We  see  from   a   Society  report  that  one 
monstra'ions.    lecturer  scored  a  distinct  success  by  re- 
versing an  Autochrome  in  the  lantern.     It  is  obvious  that 
this  should  form   a  very  effective  lantern  experiment,   for 
as   the    silver   image   vanishes   the   neutral   colours    of   the 
object  will  appear.     No   details  of  the   method  are  given, 
(but  it   is   not   likely   that   the   ordinary   permanganate   re- 
verser  was  used.     A  persulphate  solution,  being  colourless, 
i'(should  serve  the  purpose  well,   and  possibly  this  was  the 
l-solution  employed.      It  is  a  pity  that  the  lantern  tank   is 
not  made  more  use  of  in  modern'  lectures.     There   seems 
ito  be  an  idea  that  the  few  tank  experiments  described  in 
ithe  books   exhaust   all   the   possibilities,   but   many   photo- 
'graphic  operations  might  be  illustrated  in  similar  fashion 
and  without  any  great  difficulty.     The  old-time  lanternist 
who  took  a  delight  in  devising  all  kinds  of  experiments 
with  the  lantern   seems  to  have  more  or  less  disappeared 
now,   and  people   seem   to  have   forgotten  that  the  optical 
lantern  can  be  adapted  to  many  purposes  besides  the  dis- 
plnv  of  lantern  slides. 


THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
IThe  few  hours  of  warm  sunshine  which  we  have  lately  en- 
joyed have  raised  the  temperature  of  many  studios  to  such 
ja  degree  that  it  has  made  their  owners  give  thought  as  to 
'what  steps  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  moderately  cool 
(luring  the  coming  year.     Studios  differ  so  widely  in  con- 
uction  that  it  is   impossible  to   give  any  advice  which 
capable  of  general  application,  but  in  the  majority  of 
M^s  the  overheating  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solid  side 
the  studio  faces  south  and  that  the  walls  and  roof  are 
t    thick    enough    to    prevent    the    absorbed    heat    from 
radiating  into  the  interior.     The  worst  case  of  all  is  that 
[  of  a  glass  roof  which  has  been  painted  over  with  a  dark 
.colour,   and   a  thin   corrugated  iron   side  wall.     Here  we 
have  all   the   condition^   for   making   a   satisfactory   oven, 
and  in  a  form  difficult  to  deal  with.     A  partial  cure  may 
'be  effected  bv  giving  the  whole  of  the  dark  side  of  the 
roof  and  side  wall   a  thick  coat  of  limewash,   which  will 
reflect  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  falling  upon  it.     In 
nldition  to  this,  if  possible,  a  white  canvas  blind  should  be 
stretched  upon  battens  over  the  roof  so  that  an  air-space 
of  about  six  inches  id  left  between  it  and  the  roof;   the 


battens  may  project,  say,  three  feet  beyond  the  ridge  with 
advantage,  as  the  blind  can  be  drawn  up  upon  them  so 
as  to  prevent  the  sun,  when  at  its  greatest  elevation,  from 
striking  upon  the  glass  side  and  causing  trouble  with  the 
lighting.  Where  such  an  outside  screen  is  undesirable,  nn 
inner  lining  to  wall  and  roof  will  answer  almost  as  well 
if  provision  is  made  for  the  circulation  of  air  between. 
As  photographers  have  usually  to  pay  handsomely  for  their 
water  supply,  they  should  not  forget  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  as  a  cooling  agency.  Many  studios  are  fitted  with 
a  perforated  pipe  runSiing  along  the  ridge  which  discharges 
a  sheet  of  water  over  one,  or,  better,  both  sides  of  the 
roof.  This  is  an  excellent  device  and  very  quickly  makes 
an  overheated  studio  bearable.  No  matter  what  device  is 
adopted,  its  efficacy  is  greatly  increased  by  thorough  venti- 
lation :  adequate  openings  should  be  provided  near  the 
studio  roof  so  that  the  heated  air  can  readily  escape 
instead  of  remaining  stagnant  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
studio.  In  hot  weather  it  is  advisable  to  remove  all  un- 
necessary furniture  and  accessories  from  the  studio,  both 
to  increase  the  air-space  and  to  avoid  the  collection  of 
dust,  while  clean  blinds  and  curtains  and  a  few  fresh- 
looking  foliage-plants  will  give  an  impression  of  coolness 
which  will  have  its  effect  upon  the  sitter. 


CLEARING    OUT. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  usual  for  nearly  all 
journals,  whether  they  be  technical  or  domestic  in  their 
character,  to  give  one  or  more  dissertations  on  the  subject 
of  spring  cleaning.  This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  and 
doubtless  many  folks  do  start  on  the  annual  furbishing, 
just  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  not  been 
reminded,  while  others  cordially  approve  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  writers,  but  decide  that  it  is  a  little  too 
early  to  start  just  yet,  and  the  matter  is  postponed  ane 
die.  Others,  whose  methods  are  more  businesslike,  keep 
their  premises  in  such  condition  that  no  spasmodic  effort 
is  called  for  until  the  services  of  the  professional  house 
decorator  is  required.  We  do  not,  however,  propose  to 
dissert  upon  the  necessity  of  house-cleaning,  either ' 
annually  or  daily,  but  to  give  a  word  of  friendly  advice  to 
those  of  our  friends  who  can  boast  of  long  standing  in  the 
profession,  and  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  celebrities, 
possibly  even  Royalty  itself.  Our  advice  is  to  have  a 
periodical  clearance  of  specimens,  say,  once  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  years ;  we  do  not  like  to  make  the  shock  too  great, 
or  we  would  say  every  ten,  or  even  seven  years.  It  is 
possibly  sometimes  advantageous  to  be  able  to  point  to  a 
specimen  and  to  tell  the  prospective  customer  that  it  has 
been  hanging  in  its  present  position  for  thirty  years  and  is 
still  unfaded,  that  its  dingy  appearance  is  only  due  to  the 
atmosphere,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  client  would 
rather  see  one  in  its  pristine  freshness  and  not  know  what 
it  will  be  like  three  decades  hence. 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  photographic  houses  are 
showing  pictures,  particularly  oil  paintings,  which  are 
positively  archaic  side  by  side  with  carbons,  posed  and 
finished  in  the  style  of  a  bygone  age,  while  the  real  work- 
ing specimens  which  are  expected  to  bring  to-day's  orders 
are  shut  up  in  a  portfolio  and  only  shown  under  conditions 
which  preclude  their  proper  appreciation.  What  should  we 
think  if  we  saw  in  the  well-known  windows  at  Piccadilly 
Circus  a  collection  of  mid-Victorian  gowns,  displayed  in  the 
hope  that  thev  would  induce  the  ladies  of  1911  to  buy 
something  totally  different?  It  may  be  like  tearing  out 
your  very  heart  to  part  with  those  cherished  old  pictures, 
"encrusted  as  they  are  with  the  reminiscences  of  past  years, 
but  unfortunately  sentiment  has  no  place  in  modern  busi 
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ness.  It  is  not  what  you  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that  will  pay  the  landlord  :  it  is  what  you  can  do  now  that 
must  be  shown.  You  may  be  doing  the  latest  and  best 
styles,  but  they  are  swamped  if  shown  among  a  lot  of  dingy 
old  work.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  one  of  your  old 
customers,  on  visiting  one  of  the  newer  studios  with  a 
friend,  sees  exactly  the  picture  he  likes  displayed  as  he 
would  see  it  at  home,  and  gives  an  order  which  would  have 
been  very  welcome  to  you.  You  could  have  done  it  as 
well — perhaps  with  your  long  experience  better — but  the 
«ustomer  does  not  know  that. 

Recently  a  well-known  American  writer  urged  photo- 
graphers to  show  the  class  of  work  which  they  usually  did, 
:and  not  to  put  "  art"  photographs  in  the  window  to 
attract  people  who  want  what  they  call  "  clear  pictures," 
.and  which  are  the  staple  output  of  the  studio.     In  the  same 


way  we  urge  you  to  show  what  you  can  do,  and  what  you 
are  doing  now,  and  nothing  else.  Naturally,  in  the  case 
of  such  a  clearance,  some  sort  of  re-decoration  will  be 
necessary,  but,  fortunately,  this  need  not  be  costly.  The 
expensive  Japanese  and  embossed  flock  papers  have  had 
their  day,  and  a  simple  arras  cloth  or  even  distemper  makes 
a  far  better  setting  for  the  modern  portrait.  Some  definite 
colour  scheme  should  be  adopted,  and  this  should  be  sug- 
gested by  the  photographer  himself,  and  not  left  to  the 
decorator.  With  regard  to  furniture,  the  practice  of  rele- 
gating the  discarded  posing  chairs  and  settees  to  the  re- 
ception room  is  naturally  a  bad  one,  but  it  is  found  to  exist 
too  often.  It  is  better  to  sell  such  obsolete  articles  to  the 
man  who  is  starting  in  Poplar  and  buy  some  of  the  more 
modern  patterns,  which  can  on  occasion  be  used  in  the 
studio. 


OZOBROME     AND     OTHER     CHROMIUM     PROCESSES 

VIEWED    IN    A    NEW    LIGHT. 


It  is  no  use  being  dogmatic  and  calling  anything  the  theory 
nowadays,  as  theories,  especially  those  relating  to  photo- 
graphy, are  not  renowned  for  their  longevity,  and  very  few 
have  been  fully  established.     I  hope,   however,   that  the  few 

-explanations  I  have  put  forward  will  provide  some  fresh  ideas 
as  to  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  tanning  of  gelatine 
by  the  bichromates  and  salts  of  chromium. 

In  one  of  Dr.  S.  E.  Sheppard's  valuable  contributions  on 
"  Colloid  Chemistry  "  to  the  English  photographic  journals,  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  theory  he  quoted  of  the  tan- 
ning of  gelatine  by  formalin,  quinone,  oxidised  pyro,  etc.* 
This,  he  says,  "  depends  upon  a  pectisation  of  the  gelatine  by 

•the  alternation  of  oxidation-reduction  of  the  quinone-phenol  or 
ketone  aldehyde."       The  phrase  oxidation-reduction  appeared 

•to  me  to  be  also  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reaction  taking 
place  when  a  bichromate  or  a  salt  of  chromium  is  being 
reduced. 

In  describing  the  chromium  processes  now  in  common  use, 

1  shall  endeavour  to  show  :  — 

1.  That  the  deposition  of  chromic  oxide  does  not,  per  se, 
insolubilise  gelatine. 

2.  That  in  those  processes  where  tanning  is  produced  by 
light,  the  reduction  of  the  bichromate  is  accompanied  by  the 
liberation  of  oxygen,  which  plays  an  essential  part  in  the 
Tesult. 

3.  That  in  the  processes  where  the  tanning  is  brought  about 
by  chemical  means,  both  a  reducing  action  and  an  oxidising 
action  must  be  supplied. 

4.  That,  even  in  the  tanning  of  gelatine  by  chrome  alum, 
the  same  process  of  oxidation-reduction  is  at  work. 

5.  That  chromic  hydroxide  can  be  dissolved  out  from  in- 
■soluble  gelatine  without  affecting  the  tanned  condition,  show- 
ing that  the  chromium  base  is  not  an  indispensable  factor. 

Ozobrome. 

In  this  process  a  metallic  silver  image  is  used  as  a  basis.  A 
special  pigment  plaster,  or  gelatine  film  impregnated  with  the 
Ozobrome  solution,  is  laid  down  on  the  silver  image,  and  time 
allowed  for  it  to  act.     The  following  products  are  the  result : 

Silver  Bromide.  , 

Chromic  Hydroxide. 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide, 
together  with  a  certain   quantity  of  adsorbed  ferrocyanide. 

*  "  Phot.  Journal,"  Auguit,  1909,  pige  327. 


The  silver  bromide  forms  an  insoluble  colloid  complex  with 
the  chromic  hydroxide ;  but  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
being  soluble,  is  evolved  from  the  image,  yet  no  useful  insolu- 
bilisation  takes  place  until  the  gelatine  is  dry,  or  nearly  so.  If, 
however,  we  add  a  small  quantity  of  acid  to  the  solution, 
thereby  liberating  oxygen  from  the  bichromate,  the  ferro- 
cyanide issuing  from  the  image  is  immediately  oxidised  to 
ferricyanide,   and  tanning  occurs  at  once. 

This  power  of  adding  oxygen  is  taken  advantage  of  in  Ozo- 
brome in  controlling  the  degree  of  tanning  :  the  greater  the 
oxidising  power  (within  limits)  the  stronger  the  tanning  effect. 

The  point  to  be  noted  is  :  that  the  solution  is  provided  with 
a  potential  reducing  agent,  but  contains  no  free  oxygen.  The 
moment  the  oxygen  is  added,  oxidisation  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  as  reduction,  producing  insolubility  of  the  gelatine 
covering  the  image. 

The    Piper    and    Carnegie    Chromium    Intensifier. 

A  silver  image  imbedded  in  gelatine  is  bleached  by  a  solu- 
tion containing  a  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  being 

Silver  Chloride  and 

Chromium  Hydroxide, 
plus  a  certain  amount  of  adsorbed  chlorochromic  acid. 

This  is  practically  the  same  as  the  insoluble  product  in 
Ozobrome,  but  the  "  emilieu,"  or  surrounding  solution,  is  a 
very  strong  oxidiser,  and  yet  there  is  no  tanning  action.  Here 
we  have  strong  oxidation  and  no  independent  reduction.  If, 
however,  we  provide  the  image  with  a  reducing  action  by  adding 
ferricyanide  or  a  cupric  salt  the  gelatine  is  tanned. 

The  point  to  be  noted  is  that,  even  when  the  solution  is  a 
strong  oxidising  agent,  no  tanning  takes  place  unless  an  inde- 
pendent reducing  action  is  present. 

The    Carbon     Process. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  light  reduces  the 
bichromate,  resulting  in  a  colloid  complex  of  basic  chromate  of 
chromium  and  gelatine,  which  protects  the  gelatine  from  the 
action  of  hot  water,  etc.  Oxygen  is  liberated  in  the  process 
of  reduction,  but  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in 
analysis.  After  what  we  have  learnt  in  the  two  previously 
described  processes,  we  cannot  disregard  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  this  case.  The  action  appears  to  be  simple.  Light  is  the 
reducing  power,  and  at  the  same  time   as  the  bichromate  is 
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being-  reduced  to  chromic  oxide,  oxygen  is  being  evolved,  caus- 
ing an  altei-nation  of  oxidation-reduction,  which  tans  the 
gelatine. 

Point  to  be  noted  : — The  oxygen  does  not  "  fly  off,"  but  plays 
an  essential  part  in  the  tanning  process. 

The    Tanning    of    Gelatine    by    Chrome    Alum. 

Even  the  tanning  of  gelatine  by  chrome  alum  seems  to  be  a 
case  of  oxidation-reduction. 

The  insolubilisation  appears  to  be  due  to  the  increasing 
basicity  of  the  salt  caused  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  gela- 
tine on  the  acid  radicle.  Now  the  transition  of  a  normal  salt 
to  a  basic  salt  may  be  considered  as  the  substitution  of  oxygen 
for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  acid  radicle,  thus  :  — 
B.asic  chromium  sulphate 

4Cr30:„  3SO3  =  Cr,(S04),  +  O, 


Here  again  we  haive  reduction  producing  oxygen,  as  in  the 

carbon  process. 

No  Combination  of  the  Gelatine  ^vith  Chromic  Oxide. 

That  the  chromic  hydroxide  and  the  tanned  gelatine  exist 
as  separate  bodies  may  be  shown  by  the  action  of  a  solvent  of 
the  oxide,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  or  ammonia,  which  removes 
the  chromic  hydroxide  without  affecting  the  tanned  condition 
of  the  gelatine. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  that  the  isomorphous 
salts  of  the  highly  stable  sesquioxides  of  chromium,  aluminium, 
and  iron,  which  act  as  weak  bases,  should,  on  parting  with 
their  acid  radicles,  give  rise  to  such  strong  chemical  or  physical 
energy  as  to  entirely  change  the  nature  of  gelatine.  It  does 
not  appear,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  chromium,  that  the  gela- 
tine enters  into  combination  with  the  oxide. 

Thojias  Manit,  F.R.P.S. 


ENLARGED    NEGATIVES    ON    GLASS    OR    PAPER. 


[The   following  article  from  a  recent    issue  of   "  American 
enlarged  negatives  which  may  be  commended  to  the  study  of 
subject  within  the   past  week  or  two. — Eds.   "  B.J."] 

The  small  print  to  be  viewed  at  short  range  undoubtedly  has  its 
legitimate  appeal,  being  most  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  mul- 
titude rather  tlian  with  the  few.  Xoris  there  much  wonder  that 
it  thus  admirably  serves  the  purpose  of  the  generality  of  photo- 
graphic workers,  the  concentration  of  interest  in  a  small  space 
appealing  most  forcibly  to  admirers  of  detail,  and  the  number 
is  not  inconsiderable.  To  others,  however,  there  duly  comes  the 
time  when  the  desire  for  something  large  enough  to  have  place 
upon  wall  or  easel,  and  to  be  viewed  at  a  distance,  prompts 
resf)rt  to  the  enlarged  print  on  bromide  or  gaslight  paper — the 
latter  medium  now  coming  into  use  for  the  purpose,  having, 
as  it  does,  many  points  in  its  favour  over  the  other,  not  the 
least  of  them  the  abolition  of  the  dark-room  in  essential  opera- 
tion. By  either  process  excellent  results  are  obtainable,  and 
when  properly  worked  effects  of  platinum  quality  are  possible. 
This  is  now  attainable  through  the  enterprise  of  the  manu- 
facturers furnishing,  as  they  of  late  have,  every  conceivable 
variety  of  surface  effect,  as  well  as  grades  of  contrast  to  suit 
all  classes  of  negative. 

Printing     Papers. 

Resort  to  such  developing  papers,  however,  limits  one's  choice 
to  a  single  process,  and  that  one  based  upon  the  silver  salts. 
Such  emulsionised  papers  are  coated  over  a  substratum  of 
baryta,  which,  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  web,  makes  for  uneven 
drawing  power.  The  result  of  which  is,  in  mounting  one  has 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  cardboard  base  flat. 

This,  and  the  limitation  imposed  upon  the  worker,  is  apt  to 
render  some  of  artistic  impulse  and  sensibility  restive  under 
such  restriction.  Carbon,  platinum,  kallitype,  and  kindred 
processes  have  each  their  special  appeal  for  such  workers,  the 
results  more  nearly  approximating  in  effect  the  skilled  creations 
of  the  hand  worker.  Made  on  thin,  unemulsionised  paper,  the 
print  is  easy  to  mount  artistically,  even  on  cover  paper,  a  pat 
of  paste  at  the  comers  being  all  that  is  required  to  hold  it  in 
place — a  great  advantage  over  bromide  or  gaslight  print 
medium. 

In  view  of  these  propositions,  therefore,  there  arises  the  ques- 
tion, ••  Which  shall  it  be,  enlarged  print  or  enlarged  negative?  " 
Where  but  a  single  print  is  required,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
bromide  or  gaslight  paper.  When  there  are  a  number  of 
copies  wanted,  or  where  one  desires  unlimited  scope  as  regards 


Photography"    supplies    directions    for    the    preparation    of 
several  beginners  who  have  addressed  queries  to  us  on  the 

printing  process,  then  undoubtedly  must  the  enlarged  nega- 
tive have  choice.  Having  the  latter,  we  may  run  the  gamut  of 
photographic  pictorial  expression  :  without,  we  are  limited  to  a 
single  process,  and  that  one  based  upon  the  salts  of  silver  and 
impermanent  when  compared  with  carbon  or  platinum. 

The     Positive    Transparency. 

As  a  preliminary  in  the  production  of  the  enlarged  negative 
there  is  required  a  positive  transparency,  either  on  glass  or 
carbon  tissue.  The  usual  mode  is  to  have  this  positive  the 
same  size  as  the  negative,  and  made  by  contact  with  the  latter 
in  the  printing  frame  precisely  as  is  the  case  where  a  velox 
print  is  involved  ;  only  essential  operations  are  conducted  in 
the  dark-room  when  the  sensitive  plate  is  employed. 

An  alternative  plan  is  to  make  the  positive  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  negative  by  enlargement.  The  small  negative  is 
placed  in  the  holder  of  the  enlarging  apparatus  precisely  as  is 
the  case  where  bromide  paper  is  involved,  and  exposure  made. 
On  development  there  results  a  beautiful  positive  image  on 
glass. 

I  propose  to  here  describe  my  own  method  of  working  in  the 
making  of  enlarged  negatives,  and,  presuming  negatives  are  of 
about  the  same  density  as  mine,  other  workers  in  following 
instructions  should  have  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Making    the     Positive    by    Contact. 

I  make  the  positive  by  contact  upon  a  Seed  26  plate.  In  the 
dark-room  the  negative  is  placed  in  the  printing-frame  in  the 
customary  manner,  and  film  down  over  it  the  sensitive  plate, 
above  all  a  sheet  of  black  needle  paper,  then  the  whole  is  held 
secure  by  springing  the  frame  back  into  place,  and  we  are 
ready  for  exposure.  Exposure  is  made  with  a  lighted  match 
(parlour  mat<!hes  that  light  upon  the  box  are  used) — matches 
of  Swedish  manufacture,  in  length  two  inches.  When  about  to 
expose,  the  match  is  ignited  and  held  while  it  burns  in  front  of 
the  printing  frame.  The  exposure  is  governed  by  the  duration 
of  the  burning  of  the  match  while  being  held  between  finger  and 
thumb,  the  exposure  continuing  just  as  long  as  the  match  can 
be  comfortably  held  without  burning  the  fingers. 

Distance  from  the  source  of  light  is  governed  by  the  density 
of  the  negative,  a  rather  thin  one  requiring  a  distance  of  24  to 
30  inches,  a  medium  one  18  inches,  and  a  dense  one  12  inches. 
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These  figures  are  based  upon  my  own  negativeSj  which  are  of 
the  pictorial  order,  thin,  but  with  a  full  range  of  gradation  from 
absolute  black  to  white.  In  practice  I  have  found  this  method 
to  be  simple,  certain,  and  effective.  One  very  quickly  learns 
from  the  appearance  of  a  negative  how  far  from  the  light  to 
hold  the  frame.  So  sceptical  was  I  in  regard  to  so  small  a 
light  doing  the  work  in  so  short  a  time  that  I  over-exposed  the 
first  two  plates  by  holding  the  frame  too  near  the  light. 

If  under-exposed,  get  6  inches  nearer.  If  over-exposed,  hold 
back  6  inches.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  good  plan  in  exposing  to 
slightly  move  the  frame  about,  giving  it  a  circular  motion,  so 
that  all  parts  of  the  image  may  be  favoured  equally.  This  is 
the  more  necessary  where  negatives  larger  than  4x5  are 
involved. 

The    Kind    of    Positive. 

For  success  much  depends  upon  the  quality  and  suitability 
of  the  positive.  It  should  have  full  exposure,  be  thin,  though 
with  a  full  range  of  gradation,  and  no  part  of  the  shadows  must 
be  represented  by  clear  glass.  The  deepest  shadow  must  have  a 
slight  veiling,  a  just  risible  deposit  of  metallic  particles.  The 
positive,  in  fact,  should  resemble  in  density  a  negative  that  has 
been  over-exposed,  where  not  even  the  highest  lights  show  much 
opacity.  A  oontrasty  positive  is  useless.  Should  the  positive 
prove  to  be  too  thin,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  changing  the 
colour  to  a  brown  tlirough  toning  by  the  sulphide  process.  Any 
of  the  redevelopment  preparations  upon  the  market  will 
answer.  Intensification  by  any  mercurial  process  is  not  to  be 
favoured,  as  the  tendency  to  cause  a  crop  of  pinholes  is  ever 
present. 

Developers. 

Any  developer  may  be  used,  providing  it  be  adequately 
diluted,  the  M.  Q.  solutions,  for  example,  by  the  aid  of  which 
Cyko,  Argo,  and  similar  development  papers  are  treated. 
Dilute  with  from  one  to  three  parts  of  water.  I  am  now 
developing  positives  with  the  following  pyro-metol  formula, 
which  gives  a  clear,  clean  image  when  fixed  in  an  acid  bath. 
Those  who  object  to  pyro  may  substitute  ortol. 

Pyeo-metol  Developeb. 
A.— Water  15  ounces. 

fTl.    ■T-r";y\ 25  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda  (dry)  240  grains 

^""^  .^ ■ • 60  grains 

Bromide  of  potash  10  grains 

B.— Water      15  ounggg 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry) 360  grains 

Normal  development  use  1  part  A,  l.part  B,  and  1  part  water. 
for  soft  effects  use  2  parts  water. 

For  an  M.  Q.  developer  that  works  clean  and  keeps  well  the 
following  is  excellent :  — 

Water       ia 

Metol  ounces 

suiphite-of";;<;;ia"'(dyy)":::::::::::::::::::::;:::::  ^l  ^ 

Hydroqumone  (or  preferably  edinol)     ...         50  Lains 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry)    J. '. Z  240  S 

Bromide  of  potash  8  grains 

For  normal   development  use  1   part  solution  and  2    parts 
water.     For  soft  eficcts  double  or  triple  the  volume  of  water 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  colour  of  the  pyro-metol  image. 

Apparatus  and  Plates  for  the  Enlarged  Negative. 

The   making   of   enlargements,    whether   on   glass   or  paper 

.mphes  the  possession  or  command  of  the  necessary  appa  atu  ' 

or    description    of    which-a    simple    daylight    LZJr--2 

relX;:ifm'^'"^''/ ''/''"''  ''''■     ^^ '^-ll^' inform ati^^ 
mS^  .  T'  °f  ^'il'^^ging  apparatus  consult  the  "  Photo 

Miniature,     numbers  87  and  100,   "Bromide  Enlarging  Made 


Easy"  and  "Enlargements    from    Small    Negatives,"  respec- 
tively. 

I  personally  use  apparatus  as  described  in  the  April,  1908, 
"  American  Photography,"  it  being  necessary  in  working  ta 
have  full  view  of  the  image  thrown  upon  the  screen,  to  the  end 
that  modification  may  be  resorted  to  when  deemed  necessary. 
Because  of  this,  the  portable  enlarger  is  not  so  suitable,  there- 
being  with  that  no  available  certain  means  of  suppression. 

Slow  plates  are  advisable,  those  of  about  the  same  sensi- 
tiveness as  bromide  paper,  which  is  advantageous  for  the  reason 
that  we  may  employ  strips  of  the  paper  for  light-testing  pur- 
poses, thus  saving  plates. 

In  practice  I  place  the  positive  in  the  negative  holder  and' 
cover  the  easel  with  a  smooth  sheet  of  "  black  needle,"  or 
yellow  "post-ofiice"  paper.  This  is  to  prevent  spreading  of 
the  light.  A  piece  of  thick  card  cut  to  dimensions  of  the  plate 
is  then  pinned  to  the  board,  then  with  largest  opening,  and  a: 
large  reading  glass  in  hand,  as  sharp  an  image  as  possible  is- 
focussed  upon  the  card,  moving  it  one  way  or  another,  as  is- 
necessary  to  get  image  the  precise  size  of  same. 

This  done,  the  /'/22  stop  is  substituted,  the  shutter  closed  and 
with  light  from  the  ruby  glass  window,  the  plate  is  carefully 
dusted  (I  use  a  soft  worn  linen  handkerchief),  the  white  card 
removed,  and  the  plate  placed  in  the  identical  position.  It 
may  rest  on  a  couple  of  push  pins  at  the  bottom,  then  when 
appropriately  placed  one  pin  at  the  top  will  suffice  to  keep  it 
secure.  Needless  to  remark,  the  plate  must  be  placed  film  side 
towards  the  source  of  light. 

The  exposure  necessary  having  been  accurately  determined 
previously  through  the  use  of  bromide  paper,  the  shutter  is 
next  opened,  and  at  the  termination  of  allotted  period  closed 
again. 

In  reference  to  exposure,  it  is  impossible  to  be  definite  as  to 
length.  I  can,  however,  give  an  example  culled  from  personal 
experience,  and  this  may  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  others  may 
build  : — Using  Cramer  "Contrast"  plates  and  a  positive  rather 
thin  (no  whites)  upon  a  bright  sunshiny  May  or  June  day,  with 
f/22  an  exposure  of  twenty-five  seconds  was  correct.  A  more 
contrasty  subject  (a  figure  in  it  with  a  white  bodice)  required 
an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds.  Trial  exposures  were  made  with 
Wellington  bromide  paper  and  twenty  per  cent,  less  exposure- 
accorded  the  plate.     Enlargement  distance,  8  x  10. 

It  should  be  understood  that  exposure  here  depends  upon  the 
density  or  contrast  of  the  positive.  If  balance  be  true  all  will 
work  out  harmoniously,  and  a  well-gradated  negative  will 
result.  If  position  proves  too  thin,  expose  with  /^/64  and  develop 
with  normal  solution  restrained  with  bromide.  In  such  a  con- 
tingency it  is  well  to  experiment  first  with  small  plates.  Get 
a  box  of  4  X  5  Cramer  "  Contrast  "  or  slow  Isochromatic  plates. 
What  is  left  may  be  used  in  the  camera  in  regular  work.  I 
use  the  pyro-metol  herein  recorded  for  personal  purposes,  in 
the  following  proportion  :  — 

Solution  A,  4  ounces  ;  B,  2  ounces  ;  water,  4  ounces.  Fix 
in  plain  hypo  freshly  preparecl.  Full  exposure  must  be  given 
Cramer's  "Contrast  plates,"  otherwise  there  may  be  too  much 
clear  glass  in  the  shadows. 

Papers     for     Paper    Negatives. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  negative  on  glass  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  for  some  purposes  those  made  on  paper  are  just 
as  satisfactory.  The  glass  negative  appeals,  of  course,  to  the 
lover  of  detail,  and  it  must  be  resorted  to  where  that  quality 
is  a  desideratum.  Pictures  to  be  viewed  from  some  little  dis- 
tance can  well  bear  suppression  of  detail,  and  the  paper  nega- 
tive furnishes  a  ready  and  certain  means  for  its  attainment. 
For  dimensions  under  8  x  10,  however,  the  paper  negative  is 
not  advisable. 

Fer    the    purpose    I    have    found    Studio    Cyko    admirable. 
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Artura  carbon  black  is  also  suitable,  but  it  is  soft  working 
paper,  and,  as  great  opacity  is  required  in  the  paper  negative, 
the  Studio  (yellow  label,  Xo.  6)  Cyko  is  favoured.  In  lieu  of 
the  latter  we  may  have  recourse  to  Eastman's  Standard  A 
bromide,  which  will  require  about  the  same  exposure  as  a  slow 
plate.  Xor  need  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  one  brand.  Any 
of  the  thin,  structureless  bromide  papers  made  by  other  manu- 
facturers will  serve  equally  well. 

There  is  some  complaint  in  regard  to  inability  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient density  in  the  high-lights  where  paper  is  used  for  nega- 
tive-making. Such  a  negative  requires  about  twice  as  much 
opacity  in  the  blackened  portions  as  does  a  positive  print  made 
on  the  same  paper.  My  advice  is  to  give  a  full  exposure  and 
develop  with  a  hydro-metol  solution  well  restrained  with 
bromide.  Stop  development  before  the  shadows  (white  por- 
tions) are  veiled  over  or  employ  Cramer's  contrast  developer. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  C^ko  paper  that  in  this  connec- 
tion should  be  noted.  In  order  to  get  any  amount  of  contrast 
it  is  only  necessary  to  prolong  the  exposure  and  employ  a 
diluted  developer  well  restrained  with  bromide. 

Rendering     Paper    Negatives    Quicker    Printers. 

The  paper  negative  of  necessity  is  a  slow  printer,  and  is  not 
rendered  any  the  less  so  by  the  baryta  coating  which  charac- 
terises present-day  emulsionised  papers.  Were  it  possible  to 
obtain  the  pa{)er  made  especially  for  the  government  in  the  map 
duplicating  process,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  The  results 
would  be  as  sharp  and  grainless  as  where  glass  or  film  is  em- 
ployed. We  can,  however,  help  matters  somewhat  by  making 
the  paper  translucent,  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible  under  con- 
ditions stated.  Spread  a  sheet  of  white  blotting  paper  on  a 
board,  and  face  down  over  it  the  negative.  Over  the  back  of 
the  latter  sprinkle  fine  scrapings  of  paraffin  or  white  wax,  and 
with  another  sheet  of  paper  over  all  pass  a  hot  flat  iron  back  and 
J  forth  until  the  wax  is  thoroughly  melted  and  absorbed.  That 
«  is  one  way,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  melt  the  wax  in  a  flat  dish 
and  float  or  immerse  the  negative  on  or  in  it.  By  this  latter 
plan  the  melted  (and  it  must  be  hot)  wax  is  made  to  penetrate 
the  papei-  fabric  in  manner  much  more  certain  than  is  the  case 
where  a  flat  iron  is  used. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  Canada  balsam  thinned  down  with 
turpentine.  Another,  castor  oil  and  turpentine.  None  of 
them  are  new,  all  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  recom- 
mended, and  doubtless  all  are  good.  Some  day  I  propose  to 
go  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  meanwhile  the  floating  upon 
melted  wax  will  answer  my  purpose  sufficiently  well. 

Avoid     Over=Development. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  over-development 
is  responsible,  in  great  measure,  for  slow  printing.  I  refer 
here  to  the  average  negative  to  be  met  with  in  the  hands  of 
amateurs.  When  all  detail  is  out  and  the  deeper  shadows  begin 
to  darken  over,  I  can  conceive  of  no  advantage  in  longer  con- 
tinuing development.  Thousands  there  are  who  habitually 
develop  beyond  requirements,  as  may  be  easily  discoverable  by 
a  glance  at  their  pictures,  for  indications  of  over-development  of 
a  negative  "  crop  out"  in  the  positive  print>— to  its  great  detri- 
ment, be  it  said.  By  prolonged  or  over-development  we  but  add 
to  density  in  general,  coax  out  never  a  bit  more  detail  in  the 
shadows,  pile  up  a  deposit  of  metallic  particles  where  least 
needed,    thus   slowing   printing   capacity   and   adding   not  one 


iota  of  contrast,  should    such  happen    to    be    the    sought-for 
quality,  and  many  times  it  is. 

In  the  enlarger  the  dense  negative  or  positive  prints  more 
or  less  slowly,  depending  in  great  measure  upon  whether 
developed  with  a  reducer  of  the  benzine  group,  or  our  old 
oxidisable  friend  pyro. 

I  have  thus  touched  upon  the  question  of  development  of  the 
original  negative,  because  the  qualities  pertaining  thereto  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  exposure  for  the 
positive.  And,  if  the  resultant  positive  have  transferred  to  it 
all  the  undesirable  qualities  of  the  negative  from  which  it  was 
made,  there  are  still  further  accentuated  the  features  that  in 
good  work  should  have  avoidance. 

Eeverting  to  the  subject  of  the  positive,  we  may  use  a  lighted 
candle  as  an  illuminant,  if  desired,  when  making  the  exposure. 

At  a  distance  of  24  inches  we  may  try  exposures  as  follows  :  — 

Seed  No.  26  plate,  one  and  a  half  seconds  ;  Seed  No.  23  plate, 
three  seconds,  and  we  may  test  the  light  with  Eastman  or 
Defender  bromide  paper,  according  to  either,  eight  seconds. 

Comparative  speed  list  is  as  follows :  — Stanley,  Cramer 
Crown,  and  Seed  No.  27  plates  require  one  second.  Seed  No.  26 
or  Cramer  Banner  will  require  one  and  a  half  seconds,  Cramer 
Anchor,  and  Seed  No.  23  three  seconds,  Cramer  Contrast  six 
seconds,  Seed  Process  twelve  seconds,  Eastman  and  Defender 
bromide  papers  eight  seconds. 

With  this  knowledge  in  regard  to  relative  exposures  we  can 
use  bromide  paper  in  the  enlarger  to  test  the  illuminant,  and 
regardless  of  speed  of  plate  employed  govern  ourselves 
accordingly. 

When  I  first  liad  intentions  to  attempt  the  making  of  enlarged 
negatives,  notwithstanding  I  had  on  hand  the  necessary  plates, 
I  kept  putting  off  the  supposedly  evil  day  because  of  fancied 
difficulties.  Five  minutes'  experience  in  positive  making  was 
sufficient  to  disabuse  my  mind  in  that  regard,  and  I  now  con- 
sider the  making  of  the  positive  no  more  difficult  than  where 
Velox  prints  are  involved. 

The  illuminant  being  constant,  it  simply  devolves  upon  the 
worker  to  alter  the  distance  to  conform  with  the  opacity  of  the 
negative.  Once  one  can  thus  intelligently  size  up  negatives, 
the  process  is  shorn  of  difficulties. 

The  paper  negatives  should  be  fixed  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
an  acid  hypo  bath,  and  afterwards  washed  for  an  hour.  When 
washing  is  completed— to  prevent  curling— the  following  bath 
should  be  used  :  — 

Water       16  ounces 

Glycerine     2  ounces 

Immerse  negative  in  this  bath  and  at  the  expiration  of,  say, 
ten  minutes  take  out,  drain,  and  hang  up  to  dry. 

Once  drying  is  effected,  pinholes  and  other  defects  may  be 
blocked  out  with  India  ink  or  opaque.  Also  have  we  here  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  modify  by  the  use  of  water-colour,  ink, 
crayon,  or  lead  pencil,  either  on  the  back  of  the  negative  or  the 
front,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  both.  As  modification  pro- 
ceeds an  occasional  proof  should  be  made  lest  results  be  crude. 
High-lights  can  also  be  reduced  or  altogether  eliminated  either 
by  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  moistened  with  alcohol  rubbed 
over  the  spot,  using  a  piece  of  soft  wood  as  a  pointer,  or  by  a 
touch  of  weak  Farmer  reducer,  hypo  and  red  prussiate  in  solu- 
tion. A  deft  touch  is,  however,  required  to  handle  the  latter 
successfully,  hence  practice  would  better  be  on  a  waste  negative. 

Jaites  Thompson. 


Ensign  Film  CoMPKTmoK.— Captain  W.  Tarr,  I. M.S.,  Khandwa, 
India,  is  the  winner  of  the  "  Ensign  "  Roll  Film  Competition  for 
April.     Houghtons    Ltd.    ofifer  a  three-guinea  camera  every  month 


for  t)he  beet  negative  no  "  Ensign  "  film.  The  entries  close  on  the 
5rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition  form  is 
enclosed  with  every  spool  of  "  Ensign  "  film. 
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SULPHIDE    TONING    WITH    BARIUM    SULPHIDE. 


[In  the  following  article,  by  Professor  E.  Namias,  > which  api>ears  in  the  current  issue  of  "  Photographische  Mitteilungen," 
it  is  recommended  to  use  barium  in  place  of  sodium  sulphide  as  the  darkening  or  toning  bath  for  the  sepia  process. — Eds. 
"B.J."] 


AiTHOUGH  the  two-solution  method  of  bleaching  and  darkening 
for  the  production  of  brown  or  sepia  tones  on  bromide  prints  is 
greatly  preferable  to  the  single-solution  hot  or  hypo-alum  pro- 
cess, yet  difficulties  are  frequently  met  with,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  the  colour  of  the  toned  print  which,  in  many  cases, 
turns  out  to  be  of  disagreeable  yellowish  hue.  The  cause  of  this 
latter  defect  lies  in  part  in  the  printing  paper  itself,  in  the 
solution  used  for  development,  and  lastly  in  the  soda  sulphide 
bath.  As  the  result  of  a  series  of  recent  experiments,  I  have 
worked  out  a  method  which,  with  papers  of  various  manu- 
facturers, and  using  all  kinds  of  baths,  has  proved  most  satis- 
factory. 

I  started  from  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  failure  experi- 
enced in  the  process  arises  from  the  poor  keeping  qualities  of 
the  sulphide  solution.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
crystallised  soda  sulphide  is  a  much  less  suitable  form  of  this 
substance  than  the  anhydrous  or  fused  sulphide.  If  a  fresh 
solution  of  well  fused  sulphide  be  prepared,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  unacceptable  yellowish  brown  tone  is  very  rarely 
produced.  Yet  its  occurrence  is  more  infrequent  still  if  a  solu- 
tion of  barium  sulphide  be  used  as  the  darkening  bath.  Barium 
sulphide  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  the  degree  of 
solubility  is  nevertheless  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  found 
that  when  using  this  solution  the  irregularities  which  are  experi- 
enced in  the  case  of  the  sodium  sulphide  no  longer  occur. 
Moreover,  the  barium  sulphide  solution  is  extremely  economical 


in  use,  and  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  being  less  odorous- ■ 
than  the  sodium  compound. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  working  toning  bath  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  barium  sulphide  is  made.  This  will  require  about  ^ 
20  gms.  of  barium  sulphide  for  1  litre  of  water.  The  solution 
may  be  kept  in  frequent  use  for  a  long  time.  The  bleaching 
bath  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  it  is  that  made  in  accordance  ■ 
with  the  usual  formula,  namely,  with  potass  ferricyanide  and 
potass  bromide.     The  following  is  a  suitable  formula  :  — 


Potass  ferricyanide 
Potass  bromide  ... 
Water       


..     20  gms. 
..     20     „ 
1,000  CCS. 


The  prints  are  bleached  in  this  bath,  then  rinsed  in  water  and 
transferred  to  the  barium  sulphide  solution.  In  a  few  moments 
the  print  assumes  a  fine  brown  colour,  and  is  then  washed.  The 
only  necessary  precaution  which  requires  to  be  taken  is  that  the 
print  while  in  the  final  wash  water  should  be  gone  over  with  a 
soft  piece  of  cambric  or  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  in  order  to  remove 
any  slight  white  deposit  which  may  be  formed  from  the  carbonate 
or  sulphate  in  the  water.  If  this  is  not  done  a  slight  veil  may 
be  noticed  over  the  prints  when  dry.  Even  so,  a  dip  in  water 
followed  by  gentle  rubbing  will  remove  the  deposit.  The  above- 
described  process  has  been  found  to  give  excellent  results  with 
gaslight  papers  as  well  as  with  those  on  bromide  emulsions. 

R.  Namias. 


SOME    PRACTICAL    POINTERS. 


A  Simple  Photograph  Stand  for  Windo-w  Dressing. 

Most  photographers  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  hair-pins  as  imple- 
ments for  pipe-cleaning,  but  perhaps  the  fact  that  they  can  be  used 
with  advantage  as  neat  supports  for  all  sizes  of  mounts  will  be  news 
to  many.  When  confronted  with  the  problem  of  dressing  a  window 
with  a  very  large  number  of  mounted  photographs,  the  writer  re- 


called the  following  plan  which  had  been  shown  him  when  a  verv 
small  boy,  for  the  purpose  of  standing  upright  the  pictures  of  pretty 
ladies  and  fine  soldiera  which  he  was  fond  of  cutting  out  of  maga- 
zines and  pasting  on  to  cards.  With  a  pair  of  pliers,  ordinary  hair- 
pins can  be  turned  into  these  little  stands  at  a  remarkably  quick 
rate,  and  being  so  inconspicuous  no  one  would  suspect  their  origin. 


The  plain  hair-pin  (1)  is  first  doubled  back  on  itself  as  in  2,  in  two  • 
motions,  the  space  being  sufficient  to  accommodate  an  average  mount. 
The  next  bend  is  shown  at  3 ;  this  is  almost  a  right  angle.     It  only  - 
remains  to  pull  the  two  sides  apart  as  at  4  and  the  stand  is  finished. 
Mounts  from  midget  up  to  15  by  12  will  be  securely  held,  as  shown , 
at  4a,  and  all  that  will  be  seen  in  front  are  the  tiny  ends,  as  at  the  - 
bottom  of  the  large  mount  used  as  a  background  in  the  illustration. 
The  angle  of  the  bend  in  3  should  be  such  that  the  mount  will  stand 
almost  upright,  sloping  backwards  only  just  enough  to  prevent  it . 
falling  forwards.     As  hair-pins  can  be  obtained  in  two   shades  ot 
brown,  as  well  as  black,  and  can  be  easily  painted,  they  can  be  made  > 
to   harmonise   with   the   groundwork   of    the   window,   and   thus   be  ■ 
almost  invisible.  D.  Bekun. 

Lubricant  for  Dry-Mounters,  Etc. 

Graphite,  on  account  of  its  many  virtues,  has  superseded  oil  as  a 
lubricant  in  many  directions,  and  is  certainly  far  more  suitable  in 
such  things  as  dry-mounting  machines  and  the  gearing  of  studio 
camera  stands.  Graphite  can  be  obtained  in  powder  form  from  most 
engineering  shops  at  about  two  shillings  per  pound,  and  it  is  also 
sold  as  a  lubricant  for  the  coaster  brakes  of  bicycles,  in  which  case 
it  is  put  up  in  tubes  containing  a  mixture  of  graphite  with  vaseline, 
at  about  sixpence  per  tube.  This  form  is  very  suitable  for  the 
rack-work  of  a  studio  stand,  but  for  dry-mounters  it  is  advisable  to 
obtain  the  powder  and  apply  it  to  the  screw  and  sliding  bed  after 
having  smeared  the  parts  with  the  slightest  trace  of  grease.  This 
is  in  order  to  prevent  the  powder  flying  about,  but  the  minimum 
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r|uantity  only  should  bo  used  so  that  the  grease  will  not  run  when 
tlie  machine  is  heated.  D.  Bkblin". 

The    Pencil    of    Light    on    the    Noae- 

To  those  nlouchers  and  15.  and  \V.  artists  who  like  to  put  a  pencil 
of  light  on  the  nose,  the  chart  herewith  may  prove  useful.  Fig.  1 
represents  a  fleshy  nose,  equally  broad  at  the  end  and  base,  com- 
monly possessed  by  many  smart  business  people.  The  pencil  must 
be  of  a  very  broad  character,  and  largest  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose,  the  lower  portion  of  the  light  being  almost  (but  not  quite) 
disjointed  from  the  upper.  Fig.  2  is  of  "  Grecian  "  type.  Here  a 
long,  thin,  straight  line  is  needed — rather  near  to  the  edge.  Fig.  3 
represents  the  "  Roman  "  form.  The  "  light  "  commences  just  below 
the  root  and  extends  a  little  obliquely  to  the  summit  of  the  "  hump," 
broadening  out  as  it  descends.  A  "  comma  "  of  light  is  then  brought 
out  near  the  tip,  lying  horizontally,  and  the  tail  running  over  ihe 
top  of  the  nostril.  Fig.  4  shows  the  "  cogitative  "  form  common  to 
thinkers  and  workers.  The  light  in  this  and  the  next  (Fig.  5)  loses 
its  pencil-like  fonn;  in  this,  being  rounded  and  existing  only  over 
the  lower  third,  with  a  lesser  light  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
nostril.  Fig.  5  is  of  "  celestial "  type,  common  amongst  clowns  and 
comedians,  or  other  people  who  are  apt  at  imitating  and  mimicry. 
The  light  is  almost  quadrangular,  the  lowest  comes  travelling  a 
little    downwards    between  the    nostrils.      In    the   last    illustration 


frame   (A)   covered   on  one   side   with   smooth   cloth,    the  opening 
being   any   desired   size.     The   nej^ti-re  ia    placed    with    the   film 


(Fig.  6),  the  "  retrousse,"  the  light  is  a  thin  tapering  pencil  at  the 
upper  part ;  separated  from  a  lesser  curved  light  at  the  lower.     If 
this  lower  light  is  made  stronger  than,  the  upper  it  will  produce 
a  protruding,  inquisitive  character. 
The  rules  for  placing  "pencils  "  of  light  are,  viz.  :  — 
Thin,  long  lines  give  length. 
Broad  lines  give  breadth. 
Strong  lights  givs  prominence. 

Disjointed  lines  show  a  slight  depression  between  the  two. 
Lines  curved  show  features  curved  at  the  part. 
Lines  placed  near  the  edge  of  nose  produce  thinness. 
Lines  placed  far  from  the  edge  of  nose  produce  fleshiness  or 
breadth. 

Lights  travelling  low  down  on  tip  of  nose  produce  an  upturned 
nose. 

Lights  high  up  on  tip  of  nose  equal  downturned  nose. 
Broad  lights  on  tip  of  nose  show  fleshiness. 
Quadrangular  lights  on  tip  of  nose  give  prominence. 

Arthur  Whitino. 

A     Negative     Holder    for     Enlarging. 

This  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  either  an  enlarging  lantern, 
daylight  enlarger,  or  lantern-slide  camera.     It  consists  of  a  wooden 


against  the  cloth  and  fixed  in  position  with  four  large  drawing 
pins.  Two  similar  frames  may  be  hinged  together,  and  the  nega- 
tive sandwiched  between.  This  arrangement  is  very  useful  for 
hand-camera  negatives,  which  are  taken  a  little  "  on  the  twist." 

A    Print-washing    Device. 

Now  that  the  wooden  spring  clips  can  be  obtained  at  IJd.  to  2d. 
a  dozen,  it  is  worth  while  buying  them  to  fix  round  the  edge  ot 


S,^ariB?as^^^3i:^'.^SW\ffi{g/ 


an  ordinary  porcelain  dish  when  washing  prints.  They  are  just 
clipped  on  and  effectually  prevent  the  prints  being  carried  over 
ii  to  the  sink.  „ 

A    Head    Screen . 
A  disused  head-rest  may  easily  be'  converted   into  an   excellent 
head-screen  by  using  a  child's  wooden'  hoop  fitted  as  shown  in  the- 
sketch.     A  is   a  wooden  block   screwed  to  the  hoop   with  a  hole- 


to  receive  a  dowel-stick  (B),  which  fits  into  the  clamp  at  top  of 
head-rest.    The  hoop  is  covered  with  lawn  or  masUn. 

Improving    the    Expression    by    Retouching. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  face  presents  more  difliculty  to  the  aver- 
age retoucher  than  the  mouth.  An  organ  so  very  mobile,  so- 
constantly  portraying  numberless  expressions,  often  fails  to  give 
the  best  at  the  moment  of  the  photographic  exposure,  with  th» 
result  that  features  usually  pleasing  look  unusually  serious  and  set. 
Again,  many  people  who,  when  the  features  are  at  repose  have  ai 
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nad  expression,  fill  up  with  life  aria  animation  of  countenance  when 
converging.  We  usually  see  such  people  when  they  are  speaking, 
because  they  are  of  chatty,  enthusiastic  natures ;  but  when  they 
are  photographed  the  visage  assumes  the  expression  borne  when  not 
talking— hence  a  disappointing  photograph,  unless  we  have  obtained 
one  with  a  smile  and  animated  eyes,  for  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  muscular  movements  exercised  in  the  talking  and 
smiling  of  these  individuals.  Now,  if  with  a  sad  e.xpressiou,  we 
can  somewhat  brighten  the  countenance  without  losing  the  likeness, 
we  shall  materially  assist  in  making  an  acceptable  photograph. 

To  accomplish  this,  some  will  shorten  the  mouth  and  obliterate 
the  shadows  below  the  angles,  whilst  others  endeavour  to  retouch 
so  as  to  raise  the  angles.  Either  method,  without  compensatory 
work,  helps  to  lose  the  likeness.  As  w»  all  know,  the  expressions 
are  controlled  by  the  action  of  various  muscles.  When  a  muscle  acts 
it  does  so  by  contraction — i.e.,  it  shortens,  and  as  it  does  so  it 
increases  in  fulnex'.  So  that  if,  for  instance,  we  raise  the  angles 
of  the  mouth,  we  shall  lose  the  likeness  proportionately  unless  we 
increase  the  lights  along  the  line  of  the  muscles  brought  into  play. 
But  if  we  do  this  latter  to  the  right  degree,  we  improve  the 
countenance  and  keep  the  HITenesa. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  direction  the  various  muscles 
acting  in  smiling  and  laughing  run.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  pull  from  the 
angles  of  the  mouth.  E  from  the  edge  of  the  lip.  halfway  between 
the  angles  and  the  middle.  C  and  D  act  alone  in  producing  a  slight 
smile ;  so  that  in  working  this  effect  in  it  will  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  ends  of  the  mouth  and  increase  the  fulness  over  the 
course  of  C  and  D.  The  ratio  of  proportion  is  greatest  at  C  1, 
then  D  1,  less  still  at  C  2,  and  least  of  all  at  D  2.    C  is  attached 


near  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye,  and  in  action  causes  the  lower  lid 
to  be  raised  at  its  external  end,  thus  narrowing  the  eye.  Accom- 
plish this  in  working. 

In  a  oroader  smile  B  and  E  are  brought  into  play.  The  mouth 
is  lengthened  and  corners  more  raised.  B  will  need  to  be 
strengthened  as  for  I,  not  as  C;  whilst,  as  E  raises  "the  nostrils 
and  lip  (between  the  centre  and  end),  it  will  be  necessary  to  do 
this  with  knife  and  pencil,  and  also  giving  a  slight  amount  of 
fulness  at  E  1.  A  usually  is  only  brought  into  play  in  laughin"', 
so  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  fulness  in  that  direction. 

Around  the  mouth  is  the  sphincter  muscle  F.  This,  in  smilin<' 
naturally,  lies  passive  and  relaxed.  The  muscles  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  this  sphincter  F  overlap  one  another.  It  is  this  condition  that 
produces  the  furrow  on  the  cheek  down  to  and  below  the  mouth 
when  smiling.  In  retouching  in  a  smile,  bring  your  lights  to  where 
the  edge  of  F  would  come,  but  no  further.  This  is  absolutely  im- 
portant always,  keeping  to  the  natural  curve  of  the  circular  muscle. 
In  smiling,  the  eyes  also  "light  up,"  hence  put  in  the  sparkle  by 
slightly  increasing  and  extending  the  lights  already  existing  in  the 
whites  and  iris.  Arthub  Whitixg. 


A  Lost  "  N.  and  G."  Reflex.— Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia 
Jwk  us  to  notify  the  loss,  on  the  part  of  one  of  their  customers 
of  an  "N.  and  G."  Reflex  camera.  It  was  missed  on  the 
journey  from  Sheffield  to  Bristol,  and  was  either  stolen  or  mislaid 
The  description  of  the  camera  is  a  3i  by  2^  S.R.  "Reflex,"  No! 
2,137,  and  the  lens  fitted  Zeiss  Double  Protar,  No.  129,352—129  351 
The  camera  was  in  a  pigskin  case,  which  was  locked! 


Pftoto-roecftanlcai  Dotes* 


Multi-colour    Photogravures. 

The  following  process  of  Chas.  W.  Saiilburg  has  been  granted  pro 
tection  by  the  British  Patent  Office  (Specification  No.  11,527. 
1910):  — 

First,  as  many  chromatic  negatives  as  required  are  made  dire 
from  the  picture  to  be  reproduced,  the  colour  negatives  being  ma<i 
by  means  of  colour-filters  in  the  usual  way.     Next,  a  positive 
made  from  each  of  the  said  negatives,  and  any  necessary  retouch 
ing    done    upon    the    positives.     Next,    a    single    sheet   of   ordinary 
commercial  "  carbon  "  tissue  is  sensitised  in  the  usual  manner  by  :i 
bichromate  solution,  as  used  by  the  carbon  printer,  and  squeegeed, 
for  drying,  on  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  a  glass  plate,  from  which. 
when  dry,    it   is   stripped,    as    in   the   ordinary    practice    of   carbon 
printing.     It  is  preferable  to  cut  the  tissue  so  that  the  length  of 
the  tissue  in  the  strip  runs  the  long  way  of   the  positives  when 
placed  side  by  side  ready  for  exposing  the  tissue  thereunder.     Tli 
size  to  which  this  single  sheet  of  "carbon"   tissue  is  cut   is  ar 
ranged  such  that  all  the  positive  reproductions  of  the  picture  may 
be   simultaneously   printed   thereon ;    this    "  carbon "    tissue,    when 
developed,  furnishing  the  transfer   resist  for  producing  on  etchin 
the  respective  intaglio  printing  surfaces  corresponding  to  the  diff> 
ent  colour  impressions  required. 

Thus  by  providing  a  single  transfer  resist,  impressed  with  prin 
from   all   the   positive  reproductions   of   the   picture,   shrinkage  ■ 
stretching  will  be  the  same  for  all  the   prints,  by   reason  of  tl; 
conditions   being  identical  for  them  all  during   all   the  operations, 
such  as  sensitising,  developing,  etc.     Hence  perfect  register  of  the 
sui)erimposed    printed    picture    impressions    from    intaglio   printing 
surfaces  produced  with  the  aid  of  this  transfer  resist  is  ensured. 

After  the  carbon  paper  has  been  made  sensitive  it  is  first  expos 
to  light  through  a  line  screen  in  the  manner  described  in  Specific 
tion  No.  22,776  of  1909,  by  which  are  obtained  on  the  tissue  rela- 
tively large  unexposed  areas  bounded  by  hardened  lines,  and,  on 
the  photographic  image  being  impressed,  development  of  thei 
"  carbon  "  tissue  on  the  metal  plate  or  cylinder  will  give,  on  etching,  j 
well-defined  or  substantial  walls  or  dykes  bounding  clearly  cut> 
cavities  of  varying  depth,  as  has  been  described  in  the  said  Specifi- 
cation No.  22,776  of  1909. 

Before  the  positives  are  laid  on  the  "carbon"  tissues  lines  ai> 
carefully  drawn  at  a  given  distance  from  the  margin  of  each  positive, 
such  lines  being  afterwards  used  in  positioning  the  "carbon"  tissue 
on  the  printing  cylinder. 

After  exposure  of  the  "  carbon"  tissue  to  the  positives  the  tissu. 
is  squeegeed  on  to  a  carefully  cleaned  copper  cylinder,   the   afore-' 
said-  indicating  lines  being  used  to  place  the  tissue  on  the  copper- 
cylinder  in  such  a  position  that  the  horizontal  axis  of, the  pictm 
is  exactly  parallel  with  the  axis  of   the   cylinder.     Then  pieces  ■ 
blotting-paper  are  pressed  firmly  round  the  cylinder  by   enclosing! 
them  in  a   cover  in  the  form  of  the   "carbon"   tissue  sheet,  the 
cover  being  drawn  tightly  round  the  cylinder  by  means  of  stra| 
and  buckles. 

After  the  "  carbon  "  tissue  has  had  time  to'  adhere  to  the  cylinder, 
the  cover  with  the  blotting-paper  is  removed,   and  warm  water  is 
applied  to  the  cylinder  to  loosen  the  paper  backing  of  the  "  carbon 
tissue.     The  paper  backing  is  then  stripped  off,  leaving  the  gelatin 
film  of  the  "  carbon"  tissue  adhering  to  the  cylinder.     The  expose  i 
portiorts  of  the  carbon  film   have  had  their  gelatine  rendered   in 
soluble  by  the  action  of  the  light,  whilst  the  remaining  portions  - 
the   gelatine  axe  soluble.     By   means  of  warm   water   the  solub 
gelatine   is  washed   off,   whilst  the   insoluble   gelatine,   which  repi 
sents   the   negative  of  the   picture,    remains.     The  cylinder,   aft* 
covering  those  parts  which  it  is  necessary  to  protect  from  the  etc  1 
ing  agent  with  asphaltum,  is  ready  for  etching  in  the  usual  mannc; 
of   photogravure   printing   surfaces.     Through    the    etching   of    th< 
cylinder  the  positive  of  the  picture  is  sunk   into  the  same,   but  u 
bv  the  screen  lines  divided  into  rectangular  cells  bounded  by  walls, 
the  tops  of  which  are  all  on  the  same  surfa-ce  level.     These  cellt- 
have  varving  depths,  according  to  their  position  among  the  high- 
lights, the  shadows,  or  the  intermediate  tones  of  the  picture. 

The  cells  must  be  large  enough  for  the  walls  between  them  to 
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be  of  euch  a  thickiiesB  that  they  will  not  be  eaten  or  cut  away  by 
the  etching  Hnid.  In  oHmt  worde,  the  dividing  walU  must  be 
strong  enough  to  allow  of  tlie  toIIs  being  etched  deep  enough  for 
them  to  hold  a  sufficient  quantity  of  colour  to  attain  the  desired 
efifect. 

As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  clean  the  upper  surface  of  the 
etched  cylinder  beyond  the  picture  so  thoroughly  that  the  paper 
on  which  the  picture  will  be  printed  shows  no  colour  beyond  the 

picture,   the   expedient  is  adopted  of   arranging  an   elevated first 

plastic,  then  resilient— surface  on  the  impression  cylinder  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  picture,  so  that  during  printing  the  paper 
shall  not  be  pressed  against  those  portions  of  the  printing  cylinder 
which  have  not  been  etched,  thereby  preventing  any  set-off  of 
colour  from  such  non-engraved  portions  of  the  cylinder. 

To  produce  the  multicoloured  picture  the  different  impreMions 
are  superimposed  one  over  the  other  in  the  well-known  sequence. 

It  is  found  best  to  print  upon  sheets  of  paper  instead  of  upon 
paper  in  a  roll,  and  position  the  sheet  for  each  of  the  super- 
imposed impressions  by  placing  it  against  gauges.  Paper  in  a  roll 
will  stretch  so  as  to  prevent  perfect  registration  of  one  impression 
upon  another,  as  its  length  changes  under  different  cxinditions  of 
humidity,  tension,  electricity,  pressure,  etc.  By  the  use  of  sheets 
all  of  these  objections  are  eliminated. 

Xo  claim  is  made  to  the  printing  of  coloured  components  on 
single  bands  or  sheets  of  "carbon  "  tissue  set  out  in  coloured  strips 
as  has  been  suggested  for  producing  coloured  photographs ;  the 
method  relates  to  ensuring  equal  expansion  or  contraction  of 
"carbon"  prints  produced  for  transference  to  and  development 
upon  metal,  to  furnish  on  etching  the  respective  intaglio  printing 
surfaces  corresponding  to  the  different  colour  impressions  required ; 
this  ensuring  of  equal  shrinkage  or  stretchingof  the  "  carbon  "  prints 
being  for  the  pui-pose  of  securing  exact  agreement  of  the  super- 
imposed printed  picture  impressions  in  the  production  of  multi- 
colour pictures. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL    PATENTS- 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for:  — 
Intaglio    Prixtinc. — No.    8,924.     Multiple-colour  knife   or   doctor 
for  intaglio  rotary-printing  cylinders.     Eduard  Mertens. 


€xl)ibitlon$. 


SOUTH     AFRICAN     PHOTOGRAPHS    AT     THE     KODAK 

STRAND  GALLERY. 
A  LARGK  number  of  enlargements,  from  negatives  taken  during  the 
recent  tour  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  South  Africa,  are  now 
being  shown  at  the  Strand  gallery  of  the  Kodak  Company,  close 
to  Charing  Cross  Station.  The  series  forms  a  complete  pictorial 
record  of  the  tour,  from  the  sports  engaged  in  during  the  voyage 
out  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  State  opening  of  the  Parliament  of 
United  South  Africa.  The  whole  are  from  negatives  made  by  the 
official  photographer,  Mr.  Ernest  Brookes,  on  Kodak  film,  the 
enlargements  being  on  the  various  grades  of  Kodak  bromide  paper. 
The  exhibition  thus  offers  the  double  interest  of  a  record  of  an 
epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  perfection  of  photography  in  the  modern 
Kodak  way. 


Ra.jak  JIo.nthi.y  CoMPKrriTioN-. — The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Rajar,  Ltd.,  Mobberley,  Cheshire,  for  the  best  print  on  papers  or 
postcards  of  their  manufacture,  submitted  for  the  competition  for 
the  month  of  March,  have  been  awarded  as  follows: — Class  1  (open 
competition)  to  Miss  M.  F.  Hawker,  Mutley  House,  Plymouth,  for 
print  on  P.O.P.  postcard,  purchased  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Jarvis,  Mutley 
Plain,  Plymouth.  Class  2  (for  those  who  have  never  previously  won 
a  prize  in  any  class  of  competition)  to  Mr.  G.  C.  S.  Ingram, 
12,  Richard  Road,  Cardiff,  for  print  on  matt  bromide  postcard,  pur- 
chased from  Messrs.  The  Photo  Supply  Ltd.,  High  Street,  Cardiff. 


FOBTHOOMIXG    EXHIBITIONS. 
April     25    to     29.— Barrhead     Amateur     Art     Club.        Sec.,     J. 

M'Grouther,  Olenartney,  Barrhead. 
April  27  to  May  4.— Malvern  Camera  Club.    Sec.,  J.  B.  NickoUa, 

The  Exchange,  Malvern. 
May  3  to  4. — Chelmsford  Photographic  Society.     Sec.,  0.  H.  Wallii, 

Bosebank,  Moulsham,  Chelmsford. 
May   8   to   31.— Royal   Photographic  Society.     Sec.,   J.    Mclntoeb, 

35,   Russell  Square,   London,  W.C. 
May   10. — London    Secession.         Sec,    M.    ArbuUinot,    Winchester 

House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 
May  12  to  20. — Photographic  Arts  and   Crafte.       Sec.,  Arthur  C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London.  E.C. 


Patent  Deu)S» 


Procett    patents — application!    and    sptcificalioni — ewe    treated   in 
"  Photo- Mechanical  Notes." 

The     following    applications    for    patents    have    been     received 
between  April  10  and   15  : — 

Photographs. — No.  8,940.  Photographs,  pictures,  and  the  like- 
Richard   Henry  Avenell  and  Benn  and  Cronin. 

Dkvklopment. — No.  9,261.  Method  of  and  means  for  developing 
and  treating  photographic  films.  John  Archibald  Gimblette  and 
George  Vere  Rowden. 

Projection. — No.  9,096.  Picture  surfaces  or  screens  for  cinemato- 
graph and  other  optical  projection  apparatus.     Sigge  H.  Lunden. 

Cinematographs. — No.  9,006.  Cinematograph  projection  appa- 
ratus.    Carlo  Rossi. 

CiNEMATOQBAPHY. — No.  9,150.  Apparatus  for  displaying  moving 
pictures.     Ambrose  Lantzy. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 

These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  (A« 

Patent    Office,    15,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,   W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Printing  Cabinet.- No.  24,098,  1910  (October  18,  1910).  The 
back  of  the  cabinet  is  closed,  and  its  front  is  provided  with  a 
door  2.  In  the  top  of  the  cabinet  there  is  provided  a  rectangular 
aperture  4,  and  upon  a  ledge  5,  extending  around  the  edges 
of  the  aperture,  a  glass  plate  6  is  supported.  Upon  this  glass  plate, 
which  is  intended  to  expose  the  printing  paper  and  negatives 
to  the  light,  there  rests  a  hinged  pressure-back,  consisting  of 
a  large  section  7  and  a  small  section  8.  At  opposite  sides  of  the 
aperture  4  are  grooves  9  running  transversely  on  the  top  1  and 
extending  to  the  front  of  the  top.  A  portion  of  the  underside 
of  the  top  between  the  grooves  is  removed,  so  that  the  grooves 
may  be  extended  to  the  front  thereof.  These  groo'veg  are 
adapted  to  receive  sheets  of  cardboard  such  as  are  used  in  making 
vignettes  and  other  special  prints. 

To  ea<-h  section  of  the  pressure-back,  bow-shaped  springs  10 
are  secured  by  screws  passing  through  slots  11  in  the  extremities 
of  the  springs.  The  slots  permit  the  necessarj-  outward  dis- 
placement of  the  extremities  of  the  springs  when  pressure  is 
applied  to  their  centres.  In  order  to  raise  the  pressure-back 
from  the  aperture  4  or  lower  it  into  the  place,  a  manipulating 
lever  is  provided  composed  of  sections  12  and  13.  These  lever 
sections,    one  of   which    is  aecured   to   each  of   the  springs   10, 

'  are  connected  by  a  joint  of  special  construction.  The  lever 
section  12  is  provided  with  a  tongue  14,  which  passes  through 
a  slot  IS  in  the  extremity  of  the  lever  section  13.  A  rivet  16 
passing   through   the    extremity   of    the   lever   section    supports 
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the  tongue  14,  and  guides  it  when  the  lever  sections  are  swung 
at  an  angle  with  each  other.  This  joint  permits  the  lever  to 
be  broken  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  the  pressure-back  sections 
successively.  An  equal  pressure  is  transmitted  from  the  lever 
to  each  of  the  springs   10. 

The  rear  extremity  of  the  lever  is  pivoted  to  a  flat-topped 
standard  17.  The  form  of  the  top  of  this  standard  is  important, 
as  it  furnishes  a  seat  for  the  shoulder  18  of  the  lever,  thus 
limiting  the  rearward  rotation  of  the  lever,  and  adapting  the 
lever  and  pressure-back  to  hold  the  position  illustrated  in  Fig.  5 


Fig.  1. 

when  raised.  When  in  this  position,  the  extremity  of  the  tongue 
14  contacts  with  the  section  8  of  the  pressure-back,  preventing 
the  section  7  thereof  from  swinging  further  to  the  rear. 

Upon  a  shelf  19,  within  the  cabinet,  are  mounted  a  number 
of  white  incandescent  lamps  29,  and  a  red  incandescent  lamp  21. 
Supports  22  are  provided  for  the  shelf  19,  so  that  the  intensity 
of  illumination  acting  upon  the  printing  paper  may  be  varied 
by  adjusting  the  shelf  vertically.  It  is  intended  that  the  white 
lamps  20  be  lit  only  during  each  separate  printing  opera- 
tion, while  the  red  lamp  21  will  be  lit  as  long  as  the  operator 


Fig.  2. 

is  occupied  with  the  work  of  printing.  In  order  that  the  whit« 
lamps  may  be  lit  each  time  that  the  pressure-back  and  lever 
are  lowered,  a  pair  of  adjacent  contacts  23  are  mounted  upon 
the  front  of  the  cabinet  top  1,  being  so  placed  that  the  mani- 
pulating lever,  when  lowered,  will  pass  between  them.  These 
contacts  are  in  circuit  with  the  lamps  20,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7 
«o  that  the  lever  coming  between  them  closes  the  circuit  of 
the  lamps.  The  purpose  of  the  red  lamps  is  to  permit  light 
while  the  operator  is  placing  his  paper  and  negative  upon  the 
glass  plat*  6,  so  that  he  may  place  these  parts  in  proper  contact. 
In  Fig.   7  a  switch  24  is  shown  controlling  the  circuit  of  the 


red  lamp  21,  and  a  switch  25  by  which  five  of  the  lamps  20  may 
be  cut  out,  when  only  a  small  amount  of  illumination  is  required 
for    printing. 
If   the  operator   stands   upon   a  non-conducting   surface,   there 


will  be  no  possibility  of  his  receiving  a'  shock.  To  eUminafcO' 
such  possibility  under  any  circumstances,  the  manipulating  lever 
is  provided  with  a.  handle  26  composed  of  some  insulating  mate- 
rial such  as  hard  rubber. 

In  order  to .  retaiii  the  lever  when  in  its  lowered  position  and' 
maintain  the  proper  pressure  upon  the  springs  10,  a  fastening  is. 


-~^=ftr-v 


provided  having  the  shape  of  a  bell-crank,  pivoted  upon  thff 
lower  lever  adjacent  to  the  handle.  The  arm  27  of  this  bell- 
crank  is  provided  with  a  projection  28  adapted  to  enter  the 
pocket  29  in  the  front  edge  of  the  cabinet  top,  and  a  spring  50 
acts   upon   the   handle  portion   il   of  the  bell-crank,   serving  icy 


^6 


retain  the  projection  28  in  the  pocket  29  when  the  lever  is  down. 

The  handle  portion  31  of  the  bell-crank  is  to  be  preferably 
covered  with  some  insulating  material,  as  a  protection  to  the 
operator. 

An  important  feature  of  the  invention  lies  in  the  manner  in 
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which  the  liinged  pressure-back  is  raised  from  the  aperture  4 
and  lowered  Uiereinto.  The  smaller  section  8  of  the  pressure- 
back  first  conies  into  contact  with  the  glass  plate  6,  as  the 
pressure-back  is  being  lowered,  holding  the  printing  paper  and 
negative  steady  while  the  large  section  7  is  swung  into  place. 
Similarly  when  the  pressure-back  is  raised,  its  large  section  7 
is  first  gwung  up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  exposing  a  portion  of  the 
printing  paper  and  negative,  and  displacement  of  these  parts 
is  prevented  until  the  smaller  section  8  is  raised  from  contact 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  paper  and  negative. 
The  photographer  may  thus  examine  a  print,  before  removing 
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Fig.  7. 

it  from  the  frame,  without  changing  its  position  relative  to  the 
negative. 

Another  feature  of  importance  is  the  convenient  position 
assumed  by  the  pressure-back  and  its  attached  lever,  when 
raised.  As  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  5,  the  pressure-back  and  lever 
are  swung  back  sufficiently  to  leave  the  aperture  4  clear  of 
obstruction,  but  are  still  well  within  arm's  reach  of  the  operator. 
Also  the  parts  in  question  maintain  this  position  of  their  own 
accord,  leaving  both  the  operator's  hands  free  to  arrange  his 
paper  and  negatives.  Henry  Deveaux  Mouzon,  McKinney, 
Texas,   U.S.A. 

Cinematograph  Films.— No.  2,500,  1911  (February  24,  1910).  The 
claim  is  : — In  a  cinematographic  film,  coated  with  useful 
emulsion  only  on  the  central  portion  of  the  support,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  width  of  such  coating  so  that  the  natural  lateral 
reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  emulsion  at  the  edges 
of  the  coating  is  produced  on  the  portion  of  the  width  occupied 
by  the  perforations,  and  the  borders  or  selvedges  of  the  film 
are  left  free  of  emulsion.  Compagnie  Generale  de  Phonographes, 
Cinematographes,  et  Appareils  de  Precision,  98,  Rue  de 
Richelieu,   Paris. 

CiNKMATOOHArH  Mechanlsm.— No.  27,675,  1909  (April  1,  1910). 
The  invention  relates  to  cinematographs  of  the  kind  which  are 
provided  with  means  for  enabling  successive  pictures  to  be  pro- 
jected on  to  a  screen  in  such  a  manner  that  they  merge  into 
one  another  so  that  no  visible  interval  exists  between  the  suc- 
cessive pictures.  Usually  this  type  of  cinematograph  apparatus 
comprises  a  pair  of  lenses  or  projectors  and  a  pair  of  film  bands 
adapted  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  a  shuttering  device 
whereby  succe-ssive  pictures  may  be  projected  on  to  the  screen 
in  the  manner  described  from  each  film  band  alternately. 
According  to  the  invention,  means  are  provided  for  enabling 
each  of  the  lenses  to  be  equally  illuminated,  so  that  the  pictures 
projected  alternately  through  them  may  be  of  the  same 
intensity ;  and  devices  may  also  be  provided  for  enabling  the 
apparatus  to  be  worked  with  a  single  film  band  when  a  pair 
of  film  bands  are  not  obtainable,  or  a  breakdown  occurs. 
Thomas  Percy  Middleton,  25,  Devonshire  Chambers,  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  E.G. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism.— No.  7,815,  1910  (March  31,  1910). 
The  invention  relates  to  cinematograph  projectors,  and  has  for 
its  object  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  usual  rotating  shutter, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  the 
shutting  off  or  obscuring  of  each  picture  on  the  film,  and  con- 
sequently reducing  or  eliminating  the  flickering  on  the  screen. 

The  shutter  is  arranged  to  make  two  or  more  rotations  for 
each  feeding  movement  of  the  film,  whereby,  notwithstanding 
the  shutter  passes  across  each  picture  one  or  more  times  while 
the  latter  is  being  exhibited,  yet  it  passes  at  such  a  high  rale 


of  speed  as  to  produce  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  screen,  antf 
at  the  same  time  the  transition  from  the  shutting  oft  or  obscnr- 
ing  of  one  picture  to  the  exixjsure  of  the  next  succ^eeding  picture 
is  more  quickly  performed  than  with  the  usual  shutters  whicb 
make  but  one  rotation  for  each  feeding  movement  of  the  film. 
Leo  Kamm,  27,   Powell  Street,  Goswell  Road,  London,   E.C. 


The    following    complete    specification,    etc.,    is    open    to    pnblie 
inspection  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :— 
Colour     Screens. — No.    8,153.      Method    of    manufacturing    poly- 
chrome photographic  screens.     Soc.  Anon,  des  Plaques  et  Papien 
Photographiques  A.   Lumiere  et  ses  Fils. 


Dcu?  Crade  Dames. 

MAXtncLiA. — No.  330,711.  Photographs.  Victor  Nioi,  ttrading  as 
the  Photo  Printing  Paper  Co.,  61,  Marsham  Street,  London, 
S.W.,  drawing  office  stationer.     February  3,  1911. 

NoNEfFLO. — No.  oji,684.  Chemical  substances  used  in  mannfae- 
tures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corro- 
sives. Wilkinson,  Heywood,  and  Clark,  Ltd.,  7,  Caledoniaa 
Uoad,  King's  Cross,  London,  N.,  varnish,  paint,  and  c<^oiir 
manufacturers  and   merchants.     March  8,   1911. 


jlnakcta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  corUemporaria. 


Washing     Roll     Film. 

For  washing  roll  film  (writes  Mr.  E.  Forrest  in  "  Photograpby 
and  Focus"  for  April  25)  nothing  is  better  than  a  board  with  s 
series  of  wooden  pegs  on  it,  so  that  the  film  ean  stand  on  its  edge 
on  the  board  in  a  spiral  kept  open  by  the  pegs.  The  top  edfgt 
may  be  slightly  weighted  and  a  stream  of  water  from  the  tay 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  centre  of  the  spiral.  The  whole  is  placed 
in  a  circular  vessel,  a  tin  will  do,  so  that  the  film  is  just  snl>- 
merged.  The  water  flowing  from  the  centre  outwards  washes  the 
whole  film  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

An    Unexpected    Cause    of    Foggy    Negative*. 

A  well-known  scientist  (writes  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Sinclair  in  tke 
"  Sinclair  Sign-Post  ")  called  on  us  and  said  he  was  much  worriei 
in  that  he  could  not  get  negatives  with  the  crisp  detail  whick 
formerly  characterised  his  work.  His  lens  and  apparatus  was  by 
one  of  the  leading  makers.  So  unsatisfactory  were  his  results  that 
he  had  insisted  tliat  his  lens  must  differ  in  quality  from  one  of  the 
same  make  had  previously,  and  the  makers  changed  it  for 
another.  His  negatives  were  still  below  the  perfection  of  technical 
excellence  so  necessary  for  his  profession. 

We  suggested  that  he  should  bring  us  the  lens  and  also  the 
camera.  The  latter  was  examined  and  found  perfectly  light-tiglit. 
We  then  set  up  the  camera  on  a  stand  and  placed  by  its  aide 
one  of  our  own  cameras,  fitted  with  a  lens  identical  in  make  aail 
focus  with  the  supposed  defective  one.  Focussing  both  camera 
on  an  object  across  the  road  and  examining  the  images  with  a 
magnifier,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  puzzling  difference  in  qnafilgr; 
that  given  by  our  lens  being  rich  and  brilliant,  and  that  by  ear 
client's  lens  decidedly  grey  and  undecided.  We  then  suggerfed 
transferring  the  lenses,  placing  our  custofiier's  lens  on  our  camera 
and  our  lens  on  his  camera.  Now,  strange  to  say,  what  was  np- 
posed  to  be  the  bad  lens  gave  the  best  image  when  on  our  camera, 
and  our  lens  when  on  the  other  camera  gave  the  foggy  one. 
Removing  the  ground-glass  focussing-screen  the  cause  was 
apparent.    Our  customer's   camera,  excellent  as  it   was   in 
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manship,  had  a  very  conical  bellows  for  the  sake  of  portability, 
and  the  lens,  being  a  modern  anastigmat,  naturally  covered  a 
larger  field  of  view  than  that  shown  on  the  plate,  and  consequently 
the  edge  of  every  fold  in  the  bellows  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Unfortunately,  the  angle  formed  by  this  line  of  bellows  was  such 
that  the  light  was  directly  reflected  on  to  the  sensitive  plate  it«elf. 
In  the  case  of  the  "  Una  "  camera,  the  bellows,  being  nearly  square, 
was  at  such  an  angle  that  any  excess  of  light  was  not  reflected 
on  to  the  plate,  and  consequently  a  richer  and  more  brilliant  image 
was  the  result.  We  have  never  had  a  case  previously  which  so 
conclusivelj'  showed  the  trouble  that  may  occur  with  many  of  the 
modern  types  of  cameras  in  which  efficiency  is  sacrificed  to  save 
a  few  inches  in  cubic  capacity. 

Stripping    Films    from     Negative. 

Writing  in  the  "  Pharmaceutical  Journal  "  for  April  22,  1911, 
p.  545,  Mr.  W.  S.  Galbraith,  jun.,  recommends  the  following 
method  as  quite  successful  in  its  results.  Immerse  plate  in  the 
following  stock  solution  for  half  an  hour  : — 

50  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  ...     2  oz. 

Glycerine     1  oz. 

40  per  cent,  solution  of  formaline  1  oz. 

Water     50  oz. 

After  half  an  hour  in  the  solution,  drain  for  a  few  minutes  and 
wipe  off  surface  moisture  with  an  old  cambric  cloth  in  the  form 
of  a  pad.  Dry  slowly  till  quite  dry,  then  cut  round  the  edges 
with  a  sharp  knife  ^  in.  from  edges.  The  film  comes  away  quite 
readily. 

The  Effect  of  Colour  Filters   Upon  the  Definition 
of  a  Lens. 

If  colour  filters  be  used  with  a  lens  (writes  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  in 
"Knowledge"),  it  is  clear  that  considerable  attention  should  be 
paid  'to  the  optical  accuracy  of  "those  filters,  so  that  they  do  not 
introduce  aberrations  which  may  affect  the  definition  of  the  image. 
Apart  from  the  accuracy  of  the  glass  itself,  distortion  may  be  pro- 
duced in  colour  filters  in  the  course  of  their  manufacture  in  several 
ways. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  filters  are  prepared  by  coating  coloured 
gelatine  upon  the  glass,  then  when  this  gelatine  dries  it  will  contract 
and  bend  the  glass;  also,  when  the  filter  is  cemented  with  Canada 
balsam,  too  rapid  diying  or  drying  at  uneven  temperatures  will 
distort  the  filter  ;  while,  finally,  if  pressure  is  exercised  upon  a  thin 
filtei-  in  its  cell,  the  filter  may  easily  be  permanently  strained.  If 
these  strains  were  symmetrical  they  would  be  of  .«mall  importance, 
as  they  would  simply  produce  a  Jens  of  slight  positive  or  negative 
power,  and  so,  to  a  small  extent,  change  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  with  which  they  are  used.  But  generally  they  are  either  in 
one  direction  only,  or  are  much  greater  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  and  so  produce  a  cylindrical  lens,  which  introduces  astig- 
matism. The  effect  of  such  aberration  naturally  becomes  much 
greater  as  lenses  of  longer  focal  length  are  used,  the  effect  varying  as 
the  square  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  so  that  a  filter  which 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  on  a  hand  camera  lens  of  six  inches 
focus,  would  be  with  a  telephoto  combination  quite  useless. 
With  medium  and  high  power  telephoto  lenses  only  filters  of  the 
highest   optical   accuracy    can   be    used. 

This  point  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  in  view  of  the  recent 
introduction  of  what  may  be  termed  semi-telephoto  lenses,  such 
as  the  Busch  Bis-Telar,  which  naturally,  require  that  a  filter  should 
be  far  more  accurate  than  would  be  assumed  to  be  necessarv  for  its 
diameter. 

The  aberrations  of  filters  can  be  minimised  by  making  them  of 
as  thick  glass  as  possible,  having  regard  to, its  optical  accuracy,  and 
for  filters  of  the  very  highest  quality  it  is  usual  for  the  two  glasses 
to  be  about  five  millimetres  in  thickness. 


Cmangk  of  Addhfss— Mr.  Chas.  R.  H.  Pickard,  who  has  hitherto 
earned  on  his  business  of  commercial  photographer,  photo-enlaxger 
and  engraver,  at  5,  Park  Lane.  Leeds,  has  now  removed  to  more 
extensive  premises  at  Briggate  Chambers,  Kirkgate,  Leeds,  to  which 
address  all  communications  should  in  future  be  sent.  His  new  tele- 
phone number  is  4123  Central. 


Deu)  Books. 


"  Practical  Photo-Micrography."     By  J.  Edwin  Barnard,  F.R.M.S. 
London  :  Edwin  Arnold.     15s.  net. 

This  well  printed  and  handsome  volume,  of  over  300  pages,  deals 
with  the  subject  of  photo-micrography  in  a  very  complete  and 
up-to-date  manner.  Nearly  all  the  latest  introductions  and  im- 
provements in  apparatus  are  mentioned  and  illustrated  in  its  pages, 
while  the  instructions  for  use  are  extremely  practical.  Recognising 
the  fact  that  many  workers  are  compelled  to  fit  up  their  own 
apparatus,  the  author  has,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  devoted  some 
space  to  Kelvin's  geometric  slide  and  to  the  general  principles  of 
the  "  three  point  support,"  want  of  knowledge  of  which  often  leads 
amateur  constructors  into  most  unnecessary  complications  and 
expense.  He  also  discusses  practical  methods  of  obviating  the 
effects  of  vibration,  such  as  the  use  of  rubber  supports,  of  suspen- 
sion cords  and  springs.  The  photographic  instructions  are  very  clear 
and  practical,  and  we  note  that  Mr.  Barnard  strongly  recommends 
the  iodide  focussing  screens  made  by  the  method  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper.  We  may,  however,  point  out  here 
that  the  very  best  screens  obtainable  by  this  method  are  made  on 
fine-grain  bromide  lantern  plates,  not  on  the  extra  rapid  plates 
originally  used.  For  determining  exposure  a  somewhat  novel 
application  of  the  Chapman-Jones  plate  tester  is  suggested.  The 
tester  is  laid  against  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera,  and  the 
last  number  visible  in  this  situation  is  taken  as  a  guide  to  the 
exposure  required,  supplementary,  of  course,  to  the  other  factors 
involved.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  this  book  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  photo-micrographer,  who  will  find  its  price  of 
15s.  an  excellent  investment. 


A  Reference  Book  of  the  Fbench  Photographic  Trade. — ■ 
Messrs.  Charles  Mendel,  118,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris,  have  just  pub- 
lished the  eighth  edition  of  their  "  Annuaire  du  Commerce  et  de 
rindustrie  Photographiques  et  Cinematographiques. "  The  first 
part,  that  dealing  with  the  photographic  trade,  forms  a  substantial 
volume  of  two  inches  in  thickness,  containing  the  following  sections, 
each  of  which  is  printed  on  a  differently  coloured  paper,  so  that 
reference  to  the  various  lists  is  greatly  facilitated  : — A  directory  of 
manufacturers,  dealers,  etc.,  in  Paris,  the  French  provinces,  and 
abroad.  A  classified  list  of  photographic  materials  and  apparatus, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  "British  Journal  Almanac,"  but 
containing  the  names  of  French  and  a  few  foreign  firms  supplying 
the  goods.  A  list  of  retail  dealers  in  Paris,  the  French  provinces, 
and  in  certain  foreign  countries  ;  a  list  of  professional  photographers 
arranged  likewise  on  the  last-mentioned  plan.  A  list  of  photo- 
graphic trade  names,  illustrated  in  a  number  of  instances  by  draw- 
ings of  the  goods  to  which  they  refer.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
book  contains  miscellaneous  information  of  interest  to  the  French 
photographic  trade,  such  as  tariff  rates,  regulations  for  dangerous 
chemicals,  etc.  The  cinematograph  trade  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
similarly  comprehensive  way,  but  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
any  photographic  dealings  with  France  will  find  the  volume  one 
of  the  greatest  service  to  them. 

A  Handbook  of  Cinematoghaphy. — A  new  edition  of  the  "  Hand- 
buch  der  praktischen  Kinematographie,"  by  F.  Paul  Liesegang,  has 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  M.  Eger,  Leipsic.  The  text  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  over 
two  years  ago,  and  describes  at  considerable  length  the  mechanical 
and  illuminating  equipment  of  the  cinematographer,  whilst  it  also 
deals  with  such  later  developments  as  the  conjunction  of  cinemato- 
graph and  phonograph,  dealing  also  with  the  practical  work  of 
taking  and  printing  cinematograph  films  and  with  the  production 
of  effects  in  their  exhibition.  A  very  comprehensive  work,  of 
which  there  niight  well  be  an  English  translation. 

"The  Nature  Photographer." — The  second  issue  of  this 
monthly  periodical,  the  official  organ  of  the  Nature  Photographic 
Society,  reaches  our  table.  It  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ward,  a  note 
by  Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan  on  a  useful  branch  of  work  for  Nature 
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photographers,  and  other  articles  on  the  special  department  of 
photography  to  which  the  periodical  is  devoted.  "  The  Nature 
Photographer"  is  published  at  the  price  of  twopence,  presumably 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Nature  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Carl 
Edwards   (who  is  also  the  editor),  Woodlejsford,  Leeds. 

Bkqinners'  Troubles.— No.  114  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature "  is 
issued  under  this  title,  and  deals  in  a  clear  and  elementary  way 
with  the  difficulties  which  the  veriest  tyro  in  photography  experi- 
ences in  his  early  efforts.  From  it  he  gathers  the  precautions  which 
he  must  take  in  holding  the  camera,  in  using  the  finder,  in  focus- 
sing, in  releasing  the  shutter,  and  generally  in  ascertaining  the 
exposure  for  film  or  plate.  The  directions  in  which  he  can  go 
wrong  in  development  by  the  dish  or  tank  method,  in  fixing, 
washing  and  drying  the  negative,  are  likewise  the  subject  of  very 
practical  advice.  The  little  monograph,  which  should  find  a  place 
on  every  dealer's  counter,  if  only  for  the  means  it  provides  of 
saving  the  dealer  long  explanations,  is  written  by  Dr.  Malcolm 
D.  Miller.  It  is  issued  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  George  Rout- 
ledge,  Ltd.,  68,  Carter  Lane,  E.C.,  and  in  America  by  Messrs. 
Tennant  and  Ward,  122,  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  §c* 


Corinatiou  Backgrounds.     Made  by  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons, 
I/imited,  Kemble  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 

In  this  new  series  of  backgrounds,  specially  designed  and  pro- 
duced for  the  present  season,  Messrs.  Griffin  have  provided  photo- 
graphers with  a  novelty  -which  will  enable  them  to  produce  a  form 
of  photograph  which  will  doubtless  find  much  favour  among  the 
lower  and  lower-middle  classes.  The  background,  as  shown  in 
one  of  the  five  designs  which  we  reproduce  herewith,  includes  the 


drawing  of  a  crown,  or  other  Royal  emblem,  accompanied  by  other 
slight  decorative  design.  The  fact  that  the  exposure  was  made  in 
the  Coronation  year  is  th'us  automatically  recorded  in  the  photo- 
graph, and  many  persons  will  therefore  favour  this  style  of  portrait 
for  themselves  or  their  children.  The  grounds  are  produced  on 
stout  paper,  done  in  a  superior  style,  at  the  very  low  price  of 
8s.  6d.  each. 


New  "  Adon  "  Fixed-Focus  Telephotos.— Messrs.  J.  H.  Dall- 
meyer,  Ltd.,  Denzil  Road,  Neasden,  N.W.,  have  recently  intro- 
duced a  series  of  five  new  "  Adon  "  lenses,  working  at  the  large 
aperbures  of  from  //4.5  to  //lO.  These  new  lenses  are  issued 
primarily  for  use  as  fixed-focus  telephotos,  giving  an  equivalent 
focal  length  of  about  2^  times  the  back  focus,  that  is  to  say, 
12  in.  in  the  case  of  the  //6  lens  for  quarter-plates,  which  requires 
a  back  extension  of  Sj  in.  But  by  taking  advantage  of  the  draw- 
extension  of  the  front  lens  (provided  chieHy  for  the  sake  of  port- 
ability), a  certain  variation  in  focal  length  may  be  produced,  and. 


at  the  same  time,  a  slight  diffusion  of  definition  obtained, 
will  appeal  to  the  pictorial  worker,  to  whom  a  slight  dilhmam 
of  focus  no  lees  than  a  narrow  angle  of  view  is  of  advantmgp, 
but,  as  pointed  out  in  a  short  leading  article  in  our  issue  of  laA 
week,  the  advantages  of  a  fixed-focus  telephoto  should  be  ^kb 
due  consideration  by  professional  workers,  and  for  theae  tlie  tva 
new  lenses  made  to  cover  a  half -plate  will  be  of  particular  senrics. 
That  working  at  //6  gives  an  equivalent  focal  length  of  17  im. 
and  requires  a  back  extension  of  1^  in.,  its  price  being  £11,  whiht 
the    //lO   lens    gives    an    equivalent   focal    length   of   20   in.,   aai 


requires  a  back  extension  of  8  in.,  the  price  in  this  case  beii^ 
£7  15s.  In  the  quarter-plate  series  of  three  lenses  the  equivalent 
focal  length  of  12  in.  and  back  focus  of  5^  in.  is  obtained,  witk 
the  apertures  //4.5  and  //O,  whilst  with  the  //lO  lens  the  focal 
length  is  15  in.  and  the  back  extension  6  in.  The  prices  rms, 
in  order  of  the  aperture,  as  follows  : — £9  9s.,  £6  68.,  and  £4. 
These  new  additions  to  the  "  Adon  "  series  of  lenses  give  remaA- 
ably  good  definition  over  the  plate  which  they  are  listed  to  covce, 
and  represent  the  maximum  aperture  at  present  obtainable  » 
objectives  of  this  class. 

"Ensigx"  Porcelain  Fixing  Tank.— Messrs.  Houghtons,  tJbi^ 
have  just  issued  a  series  of  fixing  tanks  made  in  a  fine  hard-surfaoM 
porcelain,  and  very  conveniently  designed  for  the  easy  removal  of 
the  plates.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  grooves  are  very  accmrately 
made,  so  that  the  plates  cannot  slip  from  one  to  the  other,  a  defect 
which  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  tanks  of  this  deacriptioB 
owing  to  the  unavoidable  irregularity  in  contraction  during  mann- 
facture.     The  tanks  are  made  in  the  following  sizes,  and  their  use 


should  appeal  both  to  the  professional  and  amateur  worker  am 
account  of  their  cleanliness  in  use  and  the  great  saving  in  space 
which  they  permit  : — 


For  Plates.  6  Grooves  each. 

4i    X    5i     .1. 2s.  9d 

5i    X    3i     2s.  9d. 


8^   X  6^ 


4i     4s.  Od. 


12  Grooves  eaeli. 

4s.  6d. 

5s.  Od. 

Ss.  6d. 


6s.  6d 9s.  6d. 

Combined  to  hold  12  quarter-plates  or  7  half-plates  ....     Ss.  6d. 
Combined  to  hold  16  halt-plates  of  12  1/1-plates  12i.  Od. 


Monster  Photograph. — "  Camera  Craft  "  claims  on  behalf  of  a 
Denver  photographic  studio,  the  Mile  High  Photo  Company,  tht 
honour  of  having  produced  the  largest  photograph  ever  taken  is 
the  world.  The  perfected  photograph,  which  is  an  enlargement, 
sixteen  times  the  size  of  the  original  negative,  is  seven  feet  hig^ 
and  nine  feet  in  length,  depicting  Montgomery  2787,  a  beaMotifnl 
Kentucky-bred  saddle  horse,  owned  by  a  leading  Denver  horsemaa. 
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CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

The  Si-nxlaik  Signpost.— Xo.  IV.  of  this  helpful  little 
monthly,  issued  by  Messrs.  Jamee  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
54,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.,  contains  some  useful  notes  on  the 
illumination  of  the  dark-room,  on  developing  in  an  ordinary  room, 
the  toning  of  bromides,  and  the  care  of  oil  and  Bronioil  brushes, 
as  well  a®  an  interesting  paragraph  on  an  unsuspected  cause  of  fog 
in  negatives  which  we  reprint  on  another  page  under  "  Analecta. 
"The  Sinclair  Signpost"  may  be  obtained  by  sending  the  postage 
to  Messrs.  Sinclair. 

Sale  at  Messr.s.  Griffin'.s. — A  price-list  of  "  seconds  "  photo- 
graphic papers,  apparatus,  mount*,  and  sundries  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  at  whose  premises, 
Kemble  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.,  the  goods  may  be  eeen. 

The  Gofniz-AN'SCHTJTZ  Folding  Camera. 4— A  most  handsome  list 
of  twenty-four  jjages  describing  the  ever-popular  Goerz-Ajischutz 
camera  and  illustrating  the  accessories  to  be  obtained  for  it,  to- 
gether with  numerous  examples  of  its  work,  has  just  been  published 
by  Messrs.  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  Ltd.,  1  to  6,  Holborn 
Circus,  London,  B.C.,  from  whom  it  may  be  obtained  free  on 
application. 


roeetlngs  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Friday,  April  28. 

Guernsey    Photographic   Society.    "Tramps   shroad  with  a   Kodak."     W.    F 
Slater. 

SiinEDAT,  April  29. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.     Record  Outing  to  Hampstead. 

Halifax  Comera  Club.     Balphle  to  the  Coldeu  Valley. 

Hackney  Photojfraphic  Society,    Excursion  to  Hayes. 

Liverpool    Amateur    Photographic    Association.      Eioursion,    Halli'th     Wood 

Bolton. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     Outing  to  Eling. 
United  Stereoscopic  Society.    Outing.  A  City  Eamble. 

Sunday,  April  30. 
United  Stereoscopic  Society.    Conversazione  and  Distribution  of  Awards. 

Monday,  Mat  1. 

Boumemonth  and  District  Camera  Club.    "Composition."    Mrs.  Cottam. 

Tuesday,  May  2. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Special  Sale  of  Apparatus. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Meeting. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  "Telephotography."    H.P.S.  Affllia- 

Wednesday,  May  3, 
Croydon  Camera  Club     Exhibition  of  Prints  from  Good  Friday  Excursion 
n°i^^  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.     Lantern  Slide  and  Print  CompeStious 

iiemg  Institution,     Stratford,    Photographic     SectS      Annual 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     "  Platinum  Printing."    Alexander  J  Kav 
Balham  Camera  Club.     "  Mounts  and  Mounting  the  Print."    W.  C  Munsey! 

Thursday,   May  4. 

Midlothian  Photographic  Association.     Ten  Minutes  Papers,  with  Discussion  hv 
Members.    Nomination  of  Office-Bearers  and  Councillors.  discussion  by 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  35,  Russell  Square,  W.O.,  on  Fridav,  21st  inst.  Present- 
Messrs.  W.  Gill,  F.R.P.S.,  W.  E.  Gray,  F.R.P.S.,  A  Ellis  S  H 
f,?"'  !":K-P-S-'  G.  Hajia,  A.  Mackie,  R.  N.  Speaight.  Lang  Sims^ 
W.  Illingworth,  Knights,  Whittome,  and  H.  C.  Spink  Mr  W 
Gill,  Past  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.    Lang  Sims    was   re-elected   Hon.    Treasurer     and    Mr      A 
JIackie  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association. 


Croydon  Camera  CLra.-When  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Railety 
*.R.A.S.,  appears  on  the  club's  fixture  list  for  a  discourse  on  anv 
tw>.c  members  expect  a  "stiff"  evening,  and  in  this  respect  are 
neNer  disappointed.  That  Mr.  Raffety  also  succeeds  in  making 
h.s  subjects  interesting  to  all  was  fully  evidenced  by  the  large 
amiienc-e  which  gathered  ]a«t  week  to  hear  him  lecture  on  "The 
Irogress  of  Spectroscopy  in  Astronomical  Research."    The  lecture 


was  illustrated'  by  a'  large  number  of  beautiful  spectrographs  and 
some  really  superb  photographs  of  nebula  recently  secured  in  the 
great  American  observatories  by  the  aid  of  instruments  of  extreme 
power,  assisted  by  an  atmosphere  far  moi-e  favourable  to  astronomi- 
cal work  than  exists  in  this  country.  In  the  absence  of  diagrams 
and  illustrations  it  is  only  possible  to  allude  to  those  remarks  of 
Mr.   Raffety  which  were  not  dependent  upon  them. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  physical  science  during  recent  years, 
the  lecturer  said  one  of  the  most  striking  developments  is  found  In 
that  dej5artment  of  astronomy  known  as  astrophysics.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  methods  of  spectroscopic  analysis  to  the  problems  of 
the  sun  and  stars  liad  begun  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  before  the 
days  of  celestial  photography,  'but  with  the  advent  of  the  dry-plate 
in  the  observatory  the  power  of  the  methods  of  research  was  in 
creased  enormously.  iSo  far  Iback  as  1863  Sir  W.  Huggins  made 
attempts  to  photograph  the  spectra  of  stars  on  wet-collodion  plates, 
but  the  inconvenience  of  this  process  prevented  satisfactory  results 
being  obtained.  With  the  introduction  of  the  dry-plate  the  work 
was  continued  with  success,  and  later  improvements  in  the  instru- 
mental equipment  of  the  observatory  resulted  in  minute  investiga- 
tion of  Stella  spectra  by  photographic  methods.  The  value  of 
photography  is  evident  in  three  directions  :  firstly,  the  securing 
of  permanent  records  of  spectra,  which  can  be  examined  and 
measured  at  leisure ;  secondly,  the  possibility  of  investigating 
spectra  much  too  faint  for  visual  observation  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
exploration  of  those  portions  of  tlie  spectrum  to  which  the  eye 
is  insensitive.  The  im^portance  of  the  exploration  of  the  ultra- 
violet is  emphasised  by  Sir  W.  Huggins,  as  his  system  of  classifica- 
tion of  the  stara  is  an  evolutional  order  acooi-ding  to  spectral 
characteristics,  and  is  based  mainly  on  the  intensities  of  the  calcium 
lines  {H  and  K)  which  occur  in  the  extreme  violet  region,  and  can 
be  adequately  observed  only  by  means  of  pTiotography.  The  re- 
sults of  his  work  are  embodied  in  a  magnificent  atlas  of  representa- 
tive Stella  spectra,  extending  from  about  \  4800  A°  to  the  ultra- 
violet. 

Since  the  initial  work  this  branch  of  observational  astronomy  has 
been  rapidly  developed  by  many  energetic  workers.  Instruments 
have  increased  steadily  in  power  and  optical  perfection,  until  special 
observatories  elaborately  equipped  and  fully  staffed  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  sun  and  stars  by 
spectroscopic  means.  Photographic  methods  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  conjunction  with  the  concave  grating  in  securing  records 
of  the  solar  spectrum  with  a  very  high  dispersion  and  an  accuracy 
far  superior  to  any  drawings.  The  most  notable  achievement  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  photography  to  spectroscopic  work  on 
the  sun,  however,  is  embodied  in  the  exquisite  instrument  known 
as  the  spectroheliograph.  The  evolution  of  this  instrument  is 
associated  with  the  names  of  M.  Deslandres  and  Professor  G.  Hale, 
the  latter  now  directing  the  .Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory  in 
California.  The  spectroheliograph  enables  a  photograph  of  the 
entire  solar  disc  to  be  obtained  in  the  light  of  one  selected  line  in 
the  spectrum,  and  the  resulting  image  shows  the  distribution  over 
the  visible  hemisphere  of  the  vapour  of  the  element  to  which  the 
selected  line  is  due.  The  two  most  important  elements  for  the 
investigation  of  solar  activity  by  this  beautiful  method  are  calcium 
and  Tiydrogen.  With  the  former  the  line  used  is  that  denoted  by 
the  letter  K,  and  the  images  obtained  reveal  great  masses  of 
calcium  vapour  of  mottled  appearance  extending  over  the  disc,  and 
notably  in  the  regions  of  sun-spots.  Using  red-sensitive  plates, 
l*rofessor  Hale  has  photogi-aphed  the  sun  in  the  hydrogen  line  H  o 
(\  6563  A°),  and  one  plate  obtained  in  1908  shows  two  hydrogen 
vortices  or  cyclones  over  two  sun-spots. 

The  resources  of  tTie  Mount  Wilson  observatory  are  remarkaWe ; 
giant  tower-telescopes,  in  conjunction  with  long-focus  spectro- 
graphs, enable  large  images  of  the  sun  to  be  obtained,  and  surface 
details  to  be  investigated  with  minute  precision.  With  the  enor- 
mous dispersion  available,  evidence  has  been  found  of  powerful 
magnetic  fields  in  some  sun-spot«,  which  give  the  "  Zeeman  effect" 
in  the  spectrum  lines  of  the  spot.  Such  magnetic  fields  suggest  the 
circulation  of  large  masses  of  ionised  vapour,  but  little  is  known 
as  to  bow  such  fields  are  maintained.  Other  problems  which  can 
be  investigated  by  means  of  photography  relate  to  the  velocity  of 
stars  in  the  line  of  sight.  .Such  motion  makes  itself  evident  by  tlie  ' 
shift  of  the  spectrum  lines  from   their  normal  positions,   the  dis- 
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placenwnt  being  eitlier  towards  the  violet  (approach)  or  toward* 
the  red  (recession).  The  measured  displacements — corrected  for  the 
earth's  motion — give  the  velocity  of  the  start  relative  to  our  system 
in  kilometres  per  second,  and  such  observations  are,  of  course, 
independent  ot  the  distance  of  the  star.  A  similar  principle  :a 
involved  in  the  detection  by  the  spectroscope  of  pairs  of  stars  in 
orbital  revolution  whose  separation  is  too  small  to  be  visible  in 
any  telescope.  If  any  lines  are  common  to  'both  spectra  of  the 
pair,  they  appear  alternately  double  and  single  every  quarter  of  a 
revolution,  and  their  maximum  separation  shows  their  relative 
velocity. 


Commercial  ^  Ccgal  Itiuilldence* 


Street  Photoorapht— Damaoes  for  Knockino  Oveb  a  Cameha. 
— On  LApril  21,  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  Airdrie,  Sheriff  Glegg  heard 
evidence  at  some  length  in  the  action  by  R.  C.  Piatt,  photographer. 
South  Bridge  Street.  agaiji.st  Wordie  and  Co.,  carting  contractors, 
Caledonian  Station,  for  £5  4s.  6d.,  being  price  of  a  camera  destroyed 
by  being  knocked  down  in  Graham  Street  by  a  lorry  negligently 
■driven  by  one  of  the  defender's  workmen,  and  also  for  loss  of  orders 
for  photographs.  The  defence  was  that  there  was  no  negligence  on 
the  driver's  part,  but  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  pur- 
suer. Mr.  G.  B.  Motherwell,  jun.,  appeared  for  the  pursuer,  and 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  Reid  for  the  defender.  The  pursuer's  evidence  showed 
that  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  butcher,  Graham  Street,  to 
photograph  some  prize  bullocks  in  froiit  of  his  premises  (one  of  the 
animals  Tiaving  been  bred  by  the  King).  His  camera  was  placed 
opposite  the  shop,  and  he  was  engaged  posing  the  animals  when 
the  defender's  lorry  came  down  the  street  and  knocked  over  the 
camera,  so  that  it  was  smashed,  as  also  the  plates  it  contained. 
For  the  defence  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a  large  crowd  around 
the  bullocks,  and  that  when  the  driver  of  the  lorry  came  along  he 
■had  to  go  off  the  straight  track  on  which  he  was  going  in  conse- 
tjuence  of  the  crush.  He  did  not  see  any  camera,  and  was  not  aware 
it  was  knocked  over  till  someone  called  on  him  to  look  at  it.  He 
had  to  watch  the  crowd  to  get  safely  past.  The  Sheriff  held  that 
the  driver  of  the  lorry  was  not  looking  out,  and  that  if  he  had 
■been  doing  so  he  would  have  seen  the  camera.  It  was  his  duty 
to  have  looked  all  around.  (His  Lordship  gave  decree  for  the  sum 
sued  for  with  expenses.  Mr.  Reid  respectfully  asked  his  Lordship 
to  mark  the  summons  in  case  his  clients  should  desire  to  appeal.  This 
was  done. 

Fraitds  on  Domestic  Servants.— At  Highgate  Police  Court,  last 
week,  Sidney  Duncan,  twenty-seven,  photographer's  canvasser,  of 
Clapton,  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  obtaining  various  small  sums 
of  money  from  servant  girls  in  Highgate  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Detective-Sergeant  Bairell  said  that  for  the  past  two  years  Dunoan 
"had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  servants  and  promising  to 
send  them  enlargements  of  their  portraits.  He  told  them  there 
would  be  nothing  to  pay,  as  the  firm  he  represented  were  anxious 
to  advertise  in  this  way,  but  that  money  would  be  required  for 
postage.  In  each  case  money  to  cover  the  postage  was  handed 
to  him,  and  altogether  there  were  300  complaints  against  him.  A 
representative  of  the  firm  which  Duncan  alleged  he  travelled  for 
repudiated  all  knowledge  of  him.  Sir  Alfred  Reynolds  said  this 
was  a  mean  way  of  obtaining  money  from  girls  who  had  to  work 
hard  for  it.  For  the  two  offences  which  had  been  formally  proved 
he  would  go  to  prison  with  hard  labour  for  three  months. 

NEW  COMPANIES  REGISTERED. 

X'A^^™^'  ^™-~'^^^  company  was  (registered  with  a  capital  of 
i6,500  (6,000  ordinary  shares  of  Is.  each,  and  6,000  7  per  cent, 
part,  preference  and  200  deferred  shares  of  £1  each).  Objects  :  To 
carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in,  photo 
rubber  stamps,  as  formeriy  carried  on  hy  the  Photo-Stamp  Syndi- 
cate, Ltd.,  at  42,  Dartmouth  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ;  also  to  ^pt 
■an    agreement    with    the    above-mentioned    syndicate,    and    other 


persona.     The  firm  of  Pook  Bros,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  power  to 

nominate  one  director.     Qualification  (except  nominee  of  Pook  Bros. 

and    Co.,    Ltd.),    £200    shares    or    stock.      Remuneration     (except 

managing  director),   £100  each   per  annum   (chairman  £50  extra). 

Registered  office,  1,  Metal  Exchange  Buildings,  Whittington  Avenue, 

Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1    «    I 

Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 

The  Two  Sides  of  a  Portrait. — The  two  sides  of  a  person's  face 
are  often  quite  unlike,  and  Hallervorden,  a  German  physiologist, 
has  been  bringing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  right  and  left  face 
very  strikingly  in  some  novel  pictures.  A  full-faced  negative  of 
the  person  is  taken  on  a  very  thin  film.  A  positive  is  then  made 
in  the  usual  way,  and  another  with  the  film  side  of  the  negative 
upward,  and  each  print  is  divided  in  two  by  a  cut  halving  the 
line  between  the  pupils  of  the  eyes.  Combining  the  true  and  the 
reversed  print  of  each  side  gives  an  entire  portrait,  having  only 
right-sided  features,  and  another  showing  the  left-sided  face.  In 
right-handed  people,  the  right-sided  face  seems,  according  to  the 
"Singapore  Free  Press,"  more  truly  expressive  of  the  intellectual 
character,  and  the  left-sided  to  be  more  lifeless. 

WATERPROonNO  FABRIC. — M.  A.  Balland,  one  of  the  French 
Government  Chemists,  relates  in  one  of  the  service  papers  the 
various  experiments  made  by  the  War  Department  with  a  view  to 
rendering  fabrics  waterproof  but  not  airproof,  according  to  the 
"Chemist  and  Druggist."  Among  the  substances  employed  were 
rubber,  gelatine,  lac,  boiled  oil,  castor-oil  soap,  various  aluminium 
salts,  and  solid  hydrocarbons,  but  none  of  these  gave  satisfactory 
results.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  author  of  the  paper,  the  com- 
mittee which  had  charge  of  the  matter  successfully  used  aluminium 
acetate  solution,  which  is  employed  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  the 
fabric.  The  strength  ultimately  adopted  was  a  dilution  of  one  litre 
of  aluminium  acetate  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.050),  with  40  litres  of  water. 
The  cloth  is  placed  in  this  solution  for  twenty-four  hours,  taken 
out  and  dried  in  the  shade.  A  company  of  soldiers  wore  clothing 
waterproofed  in  this  manner  for  three  winter  months,  and  the  succesj 
was  such  that  the  method  is  being  tried  on  a  larger  scale. 


Corresponaetice. 


*•*  Correepondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
••*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

REPAIRING     SHUTTER    BULBS. 
To  the  Editors. 

dentlemen, — The  following  tip  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  photo- 
graphers, who,  in  common  with  myself,  have  a  sudden  leakage 
in  the  pneumatic  ball  or  tubing  of  their  studio  or  outdoor  shutters. 
The  application  of  a  rubber  solution,  as  used  for  filling  cuts  in 
outer  covers  of  cycle  tyres,  will  make  a  temporary  repair  in  about 
three  minutes,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  time  to  give  three  or  four 
coatings  my  experience  is  that  the  repair  is  quite  permanent.  Tha 
solution  I  use  is  the  Chemico  Company's  "  Tyre  Cure,"  but  doubt- 
less any  other  make  would  do  as  well.— Yours  faithfully, 

A.     WHBiTAN. 

The  Maybury  Studio,  Maybury  Road,  Woking. 
April  19,  1911. 


SPIRIT    SENSITISERS    FOR    CARBON     TISSUE. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— In  your  issue  of  April  14  you  publish  an  abstract  of 
M.  Georges  Balagny,  on  using  a  sensitising  bath 


a  paper  read  by 
containing  alcohol. 

On  August  12  of  last  year  you  published  some  notes 


on  a  some- 
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what  similar  formula  by  the  same  worker,  in  wliich  the  same  advan- 
tages for  this  method  of  working  were  claimed. 

I  gave  the  bath  then  advocated  a  thorough  trial,  but  was  unable 
to  find  that  any  maiterial  advantage  accrued  from  its  use.  I  could 
not  use  any  hotter  water  than  I  had  done  previously,  and  in  my 
hands  tlie  results  were  flatter  from  very  thin  negatives  than  I 
obtained  by  other  special  methods. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  the  Autotype  spirit  sensitiser,  which 
is  so  good  that  it  does  not  want  any  commendation  from  me,  I 
found  that  for  spirit  sensitising  I  got  better  results  with  acetone 
as  the  drying  medium  than  with  alcohol,  and  though  the  solution 
was  not  permanent,  the  deterioration  was  very  slow. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  other  workers  have  found  the  advan- 
tage thaA  M.  Balagny  claims  for  his  method,  as,  if  so,  the  formula 
is  worth  further  trial ;  but,  as  stated  above,  so  far  my  results  have 
been  purely  negative. — I  am,  yours  faithfully,  A.  H.  Hall. 

1,  Eliot  Vale,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
April  19,  1911. 

FLASHLIGHT    POWDER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  feel  it  a  duty  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  re.  flash- 
powder  mentioned  in  your  issue  of  March  24.  Over  the  name  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Betz,  M.D.,  a  formula  is  given,  which  the  writer 
thought  to  be  the  safest  possible,  and  warns  his  readers  to  steer 
clear  of  chlorates,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  I  have  for  six  or  eight  years 
used  a  powder  in  which  chlorate  of  potash  enters  largely,  and  have 
never  had  an  accident  in  mixing,  but  as  chlorates  seem  to  have 
a  doubtful  character,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  try  a  safer 
mixture,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Betz,  so  made  up  his  exact  pro- 
portions of  each,  and  dried  each  separately  over  the  fire,  and 
then  put  into  an  "Ideal  powder  box,"  which  is  a  tin  box  with 
a  piece  of  fine  gauze  stretched  across  the  middle,  and  a  lid  on  one 
end,  and  by  putting  the  powders  in  one  end  and  then  shaking  the 
box  with  a  circular  motion,  the  powder  all  passes  through  the 
sieve,  thoroughly  mixed,  on  the  other  side.  In  my  first  test,  the 
report  was  very  much  too  loud,  so  made  another  test,  using  much 
smaller  quantities  (fortunately),  but  the  same  proportions  of  each, 
except  an  increase  in  the  magnesium  powder,  with  a  view  to  getting 
softer  report.  This  was  put  into  box  with  gauze  as  before,  but 
this  time  the  mere  act  of  shaking  the  powder  through  the  gauze 
caused  a  violent  explosion.  The  box  was  blown  into  three  pieces, 
and  my  hand  somehow  escaped  with  a  slight  burn.  There  was  only 
57  grs.  in  all — leSs  than  a  dram.  Had  the  full  quantity  been  used, 
I  should  not  have  been  writing  this. — Yours  truly,  F.  E.  G. 


JInsiDers  to  Corresponaents* 

*••  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  Thk  Editors,  The  British 
JonRNAL  OF  Photouraphy,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to  this  ensures  delay. 

•«•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*••  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*••  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form.  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sen4  with  the  fee. 

Photograph  Registered: 

H.  S   Striniffellow.  2,  Bath  Terrace,  Seahain  Harbour.    Photograph  of  Seaham 
Jlarb.  ur  Ama'mr  O.Mratic  SocUi!/ in  •■  The  Mikado."  '^    V  atanmn 

Mask.— Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera  House,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  E.G.,  issue  a  mounting  paper  closely  corresponding  with 
your  sample. 

Book  on  Miniature  Paintino.— I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 


will   tell  me   through  your  columns  the  best  book   I   can   get   for 
painting  miniature  photographs  in  water-colour. — L.   Parker. 

A  shilling  handbook  published  by  Winsor  and  Newton,  Rath- 
bone  Place,  W.C. 

Portable  Studio. — Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  firm  that 
supply  portable  studios.  If  possible,  I  am  desirous  of  hiring  one 
for  a  short  period. — G.   W.   S. 

See  the  firms  named  in  reply  to  X.  Y.  Z.  ;  but  we  think  you 
will  not  be  able  to  hire  a  studio. 

Celluloid. — I  would  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  the 
address  of  a  firm  who  will  supply  me  with  a  small  quantity  of 
clear  celluloid.  I  require  it  for  making  varnish.  I  have  tried 
several  places,  but  have  not  been  able  to  procure  it.  Will  you 
please  reply  in  your  next  issue  if  possible?  We  do  not  use  films, 
so  are  unable  to  use  spoils. — H.  S-  Ash. 

S.  Guiterman  and  Co.,  35-36,  Aldermanbury,  London,  E.G. 

Soft  Focus.— Can  you  tell  me  the  variations  of  a  Heliar  lens  by 
altering  the  combination?  My  object  is  diffusion.  Is  this 
possible  ? — Norman. 

Y'ou  must  use  the  Heliar  lens  complete  and-  intact.  There  is 
no  perceptible  amount  of  diffusion  to  be  obtained  by  unscrewing 
either  of  the  combinations.  The  Dallmeyer  portrait  and  //4 
Stigmatic  lenses  and  the  Cooke  portrait  lens  have  adjustments 
for   securing   "soft   focus." 

Press  Photogr-^phi-.- I  want  to  take  a  snapshot  of  a  topical  event. 
Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  send  up  a  bromide  enlarge- 
ment to  an  editor?  Please  state  the  general  wav  of  procedure. — 
F.  A.  MoY. 

Prints  should  usually  be  halt-plate  in  size.  All  the  better 
if  whole-plate.  It  depends  on  tlie  importance  of  the  subject.  You 
must  judge  for  yourself  from  the  size  of  the  blocks  m  the  paper, 
making  your  print  about  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  block  is 
likely  to   be. 

Chromium  Lntensification-.— 'Ought  the  bleaching  of  a  negative 
for  chromium  intensification  to  be  done  in  the  dark-room  or 
not?— rjrfe  page  744  of  this  year's  "  Almanac."— J.  E.  Gubbins. 
It  does  not  matter  at  all.  The  whole  process  can  be  carried 
out  in  either  light  or  darkness,  but  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  very 
bright  light,  such  as  sunlight  or  arc  light,  as  either  may  solarise 
the  image  and  render  it  undevelopable.  Ordinary  diffused  day- 
light will  not  matter  at  all,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  bleached 
plate  is  not  exposed  to  it  for  a  very  long  time. 

Flexible  L.antern  Screen.— Kindly  tell  me  a  mixture  which  we 
can  apply  to  linen  so  that  same  will  roll  for  use  as  a  lantern 
screen. — LuDwio  and  Salmon. 

A  mixture  which  has  been  recommended  is  as  follows  :  — 

Glycerine     1  lb. 

White    glue    1  lb. 

Zinc   oxide,    French 2  lb. 

Hot  water  1  gal. 

Apply  while  hot,  stretching  the  linen  on  a  smooth  surface  while 
doing  the  work  and  also  during  drying. 

Enlarged  Negatives. — Having  recently  been  securing  some  orders 
for  large  prints  which  are  used  by  my  customer  in  good  num- 
bers as  advertisements  on  railway  stations,  I  am  anxious  to  use 
a  method  which  is  cheaper,  both  in  materials  and  labour,  than 
separately  enlarging  each  one.  Moreover,  my  customer  prefers 
a  print  of  the  P.O.P.  tone,  and  I  would  ask  if  you  can  suggest 
making  a  large  negative  and  printing  from  that.  Any  hints 
will  be  gratefully  received. — Estament. 

You  will  not  find  P.O.P.  from  a  paper  negative  work  out  very 
much  cheaper  than  bromide  enlargements,  but  if  you  choose  a 
semi-matt  P.O.P.  you  can  use  the  enlarged  paper  negative  satis- 
factorily for  supplying  your  customer's  requirements.  See  the 
article  by   Mr.   Thompson  on  another  page. 

Binding  Lantern  Slides. — I  should  like  to  know  the  best  adhesive 
for  coating  binding  strips  for  lantern  slides  and  other  large 
transparencies,  also  passe-partouts.  Have  tried  some  of  the  com- 
mercial pastes,  and  also  a  gelatine  mountant,  such  as  I  usually 
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use  for  prints,  but  I  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  binders  to 
stick  flat.— G.  F. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  fish-glue,  which  can  be  coated 
over  largo  sheets,  which  are  then  cut  up  into  strips  or  may  be 
applied  at  the  time  of  use.  Buy  the  ordinary  fish-glue  sold  for 
process  work,  or  in  a  cheaper  form  as  an  adhesive,  and  thin 
it  down  with  water.  Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  commercial  lantern  binding  in  roll  prepared  with  a  fish-glue 
idhesive. 

^VuTOCHROMES. — Can  you  please  let  me  know  what  shall  I  do  with 
twenty  dozens  of  Lumiere  Autochrome  plates  which  are  marked 
to  be  used  till  April,  1911?  I  understand  that  if  the  plates  were 
not  used  freshly  they  will  not  give  good  result.  Is  there  any 
way  either  to  refresh  the  Autochrome  plates,  or  can  the  firm  of 
Lumiere  accept  any  old  plates  and  supply  a  fresh  batch  instead? — 
A.  YousEF  (Cairo). 

In  July,  1910,  we  used  some  Autochrome  plates  that  were 
marked  to  be  used  up  to  September,  1909,  and  found  them  to  be 
in  quite  good  condition,  excepting  that  they  had  gone  slightly 
around  the  margins.  Y'our  plates  should,  therefore,  be  quite  ser- 
viceable. We  know  of  no  treatment  for  restoring  stale  Auto- 
chromes,  wliile  we  are  quite  certain  that  you  cannot  exchange 
them  for  fresh  ones. 
)Ks  ON  PnoTOGRArnY. — Could  you  oblige  me  with  the  informa- 
tion as  to  where  I  may  find  in  a  simple  and  concise  form  infor- 
mation on  the  H.  and  D.  system  of  measuring  plate-speed,  also 
the  methods  of  making  and  using  a  pinhole  in  place  of  a  lens. 
I  shall  be  glad,  too,  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  small 
book  which  I  could  obtain  at  a  moderate  price  on  the  history 
of  photography.  I  do  not  want  a  large  treatise,  but  just  some- 
thing which  will  give  me  an  idea  of  the  invention  of  the  art. — 
Art-Science. 

The  following  numbers  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature,"  6d.  net, 
from  George  Routledge  and  Co.,  68,  Carter  Lane,  E.G.  : — No.  56, 
"The  Hurter  and  Driflfield  System."  Xo.  70,  "Advanced  Pin- 
hole Photography,"  and  No.  60,  "  Who  Discovered  Photo- 
graphy ?  " 
(PwNis  ON  Glass. — I  have  an  order  for  a  lot  of  landscape  views, 
which  my  customer  says  are  to  be  opalines.  I  have  written  to 
him  asking  what  he  means,  and  he  replies,  "  Paper  prints  on 
glass."  Should  be  glad  of  some  advice,  as  I  am  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  kind  of  print  to  do. — Short  Reader. 

An  opaline  is  a  print  on  P.O. P.  or  other  gelatine  paper 
squeegeed  down  into  optical  contact  with  a  piece  of  glass.  If 
the  prints  have  not  been  alumed  or  otherwise  hardened,  it  is 
sulKcient  to  squeegee  them  to  the  clean  glass  plates  just  as 
they  come  from  the  last  wash  water.  But  if  they  have  been 
hardened,  or  have  been  made  on  a  hard-surfaced  paper,  they 
should  be  given  a  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  thin  solution  of 
gelatine,  in  which  the  glass  plates  are  likewise  immersed,  the 
prints  pressed  into  contact,  removed  together,  and  squeegeed 
down.  It  is  usual  then  to  glue  a  strut-back  to  the  back  of  the 
prints,  when  dry.  All  the  materials  can  be  got  from  any  of  the 
larger  photographic  houses,  such  as  Fallowfield. 
Stddio  and  Studio  Len.s. — Will  you  kindly  advise  re  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  We  have  erected  a  studio,  26  ft.  x  11  ft.,  the  whole  of 
roof  clear  glazed,  side  light  to  a  foot  from  floor,  13  ft.  wide ; 
glazed  with  rough  rolled  glass.  What  curtains  should  we  use? 
Please  state  materials  and  the  two  colours  (whether  dark  on  top 
or  underneath).  2.  Please  give  name  of  most  suitable  lens, 
price  about  five  to  six  pounds,  that  can  be  used  for  all  kinds 
of  portraiture   and   groups. — Don. 

1.  You  will  require  two  sets  of  curtains  for  the  roof,  one  of 
dark  green  or  dark  blue  sateen  and  the  other  of  white  nain- 
«ook  or  jaconet,  running  on  wires  in  two  rows  with  a  good 
overlap,  the  white  set  beneath.  The  side  curtains  should  be 
of  similar  materials,  in  two  rows,  one  extending  from  the  bottom 
of  window  to  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor,  and  the  other  from  the 
»idge  to  overlap  the  lower  set  by  about  6  in.  The  sunny  side 
•of  the  roof  should  be  permanently  blocked  up.  2.  A  DaUmeyer 
3  D  portrait  and  group  lens  would  be  excellent  for  your  pur- 
pose, and  can  be  bought  second-hand  for  the  price  you  mention. 
You  would  require  a  smaller  lens  for  full-length  C.D.V. 


Eklaroements  as  Backgrounds. — Kindly  let  me  know  if  an  enlarge- 
ment, 6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  mounted  on  canvas  stretcher,  would  mlike 
a  good  background  for  three-quarter-length  figures  and  busts. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  pretty  local  scenes,  also  some  interiors, 
carved  oak  panelling,  fireplace,  etc.  1.  Do  you  think  it  practical  ? 
2.  If  practical,  in  making  negatives  for  the  enlargements,  would 
you  advise  (o)  sharp  foreground  and  distance  out  of  focus ; 
(6)  sharp  all  over;  (c)  sharp  negative  thrown  oat  of  focus  when 
making  enlargement?  Any  further  information  you  can  give  re 
same  I  will  be  much  obliged  for.  If  any  other  pro.'s  have  done 
anything  of  the  sort,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  their  opinions  of 
same,  if  they  would  be  good  enough— A.  L.  Crasch  (Abertillery). 
1.  Certainly,  it  is  practical,  but  extremely  unadvisable,  because 
the  enlargement  of  this  size  will  most  likely  be  hard,  and  will 
contain  too  much  chalky  detail.  A  better  plan,  w©  think,  is  to 
get  the  grounds  painted  from  the  photographs  by  one  of  the 
firms  named  under  "  Backgrounds "  on  page  1139  of  the 
"Almanac."  But  if  you  try  the  process  wo  advise  you  to  start 
with  as  large  a  negative  as  you  can  make  or  use,  and  to  produce 
it  soft  in  both  gradation  and  definition,  using  for  the  latter  a  lens 
with  some  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  such  as  the  "Ana- 
chromatic,"  sold  by  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co. 

Anthracite  Stoves. — The  work-room  which  I  have  to  use  as  a 
darkroom  in  these  old-fashioned  premises  is  a  deep,  dry  cellar, 
which  even  in  summer  time  is  none  too  warm,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  uncomfortably  cold.  Seeing  the  remarks  the 
other  week  in  the  "  Journal  "  on  anthracite  stoves,  I  have  thought 
of  putting  in  one  of  these,  but  would  like  your  opinion  on  two 
points  :  1.  Shall  I  require  a  great  amount  of  draught?  There 
is  no  stove  register  in  the  cellar,  and  I  should  have  to  take  an 
iron  pipe  up  through  a  window  and  a  short  distance  up  the  side 
of  the  liouse,  and  am  afraid  that  this  would  be  insuflScient  for 
burning  a  fuel  like  anthracite.  2.  Does  the  stove  give  off  any 
fumes  which  are  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  plates  or  prints  in 
stock  or  prints  hung  up  to  dry  ? — Fule. 

1.  Y'ou  will  have  no  diflficulty  at  all  on  this  score;  all  the 
commercial  stoves  are  made  so  that  the  draught  can  bo  increased 
as  much  as  necessary,  and  the  difficulty  frequently  is  to  damp 
down  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Assuming  your  cellar  is  about 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  height,  if  you  carry  the  pipe  about  ten  feet 
above  ground,  this  should  be  ample  for  all  purposes.  2.  None 
whatever;  the  stove  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  a  sUght  back 
pressure  of  gas,  but  even  this  will  be  quite  without  action  on 
photographic  materials,  and,  of  course,  much  less  on  photographic 
prints. 

Numbering  Negatives.— Will  you  kindly  advise  me,  through  your 
journal,  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  numbering  plates? — i.e.,  the 
sitter  has  a  numbered  receipt,  which  h«  shows  the  operator,  who 
notes  the  number,  and',  when  changing  the  plate  exposed  upon 
that  subject,  marks  in  some  way  upon  the  film  the  number  tally- 
ing with  the  sitter's  receipt.  Would  a  pencilled  number  be 
distinguishable  after  development,  or  is  there  some  other  means 
of  marking  them? — J.  M. 

There  was  formerly  a  repeating  back  on  the  market  with  which 
each  number  was  printed  on  the  negative  at  the  time  of  exposure 
from  a,  stencil  set  of  figures,  but  we  do  not  know  if  anything  of 
the  kind  is  still  obtainable.  An  ordinary  pencil  mark  can  be  used, 
and  the  number  will  be  quite  legible  after  development,  when  it 
can  be  inked  over.  This  is  our  ordinary  procedure.  A  copying- 
ink  pencil  can  also  be  used,  but  sometimes  the  colour  spreads  a 
little  in  development.  Another  method  that  we  use  for  outdoor 
•work  is  to  nick  the  edges  of  the  reibates  of  the  dark-slides,  so 
that  each  slide  records  on  the  plate  its  own  number.  At  the 
time  of  exposure  the  slide  number  is  recorded,  and  when  the 
plate  is  developed  the  subject  can  be  identified  by  the  slide  num- 
ber, after  which  it  can  be  marked  in  ink  with  a  general-register 
number.  This  method  is  very  simple  and  certain  with  a  numiber 
of  slides  in  use,  but  it  is  not  applicable  when  the  same  slide  is 
used  repeatedly  in  studio  work.  In  such  a  case  we  should  advise 
pencil  marking  before  exposure,  or  else  directly  after  it. 

PoRTABUi  Studio. — Having  been  very  successful  in  outdoor  por- 
traiture, and  having  a  good  business  training,  I  contemplate 
having   a  cheap   movable  studio  erected,   and,   being  somewhat 
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of  a  novice  in  this  direction,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  would  reply  in  your  next  issue  re  the  following  : — 1.  Should 
an  18  X  12  ft.  studio  give  me  a  reasonable  room  to  work  in 
(it  hardly  being  possible  to  have  it  larger)?  2.  What  height 
should  it  be?  3.  Should  bolh  slopes  of  the  roof  be  of  jlass,  or 
only  th«  north  side?  4.  And  if  this  were  so,  should  ?^he  slo'pe 
with  the  glass  side  be  longer  than  the  other?  5.  Do  you  know 
of  anyone  who  would  draw  up  plans,  which  I  could  submit  to 
a  builder ;  or  perhaps  give  me  advice  re  the  building  of  same, 
as  I  am  anxious  that  when  I  have  it  I  should  be  able  to  have 
good  portraits  in  it?  I  have  a  book  on  studio  construction,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  give  clearly  what  I  require. — X.   Y.    Z. 

1.  Eighteen  feet'  is  rather  short  for  a  studio,  if  full-length 
pictures  are  to  be  taken,  as  you  will  have  to  get  the  sitter  and 
camera  very  close  to  their  respective  ends,  but  you  can  manage 
with  it.  2.  Eight  feet  to  the  ea,ves  and  about  11  ft.  to  the 
ridge.  3.  Only  the  north  side  should  be  of  glass,  and  3  ft.  of 
this  at  each  end  may  be  aolid.  This  will  save  blinds  and  risk 
of  leakage.  4.  No,  the  ridge  may  be  equi-distant  from  both 
sides.  5.  We  can  give  you  the  address  of  a  gentleman  who 
would  draw  you  plans  for  a  studio,  but  most  of  the  horticul- 
tural builders  have  stock  models,  which  can  be  obtained  much 
more  cheaply  than  special  designs.  E.  G.  Walton  and  Co.,  of 
Newark,  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich,  and  Cooper,  of  Old  Kent 
Road,  London,  all  list  studios,  or  J.  Priest  and  Son,  Bristol, 
might  suit  you. 

Telkphoto  Lens  (Yin.  Goerz-Dagor  in  front). — Three  negatives  are 
taken,  one  each  Tvith  l^in.,  5in.,  4in.  negatives,  camera  so 
extended  as  to  secure  same  size  image  in  each  case.  The  number  of 
magnifications  in  each  case  will,  of  course,  be  different,  but,  pre- 
suming the  front  lens  is  stopped  down  in  each  case  to  an  extent 
which  will  make  it  equal  in  relation  to  the  varying  focal  lengths 
produced,  say  equal  to  /'/64  in  each  case,  then  what  difference 
may  b«  looked  for  in  the  resulting  negative  as  a  consequence  of  the 
use  of  the  high,  medium,  and  low  powers  to  obtain  the  same  sized 
image?  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  be  definite  and  say  we 
want  six  magnifications  (of  the  normal  given  by  the  7in.  lens) 
in  each  of  the  three  cases.  We  shall  thus  have  extensions  in  use 
of  9|in.  for  the  l|in.  negative,  15in.  for  the  3in.  negative,  and 
20in.  for  the  4in.  negative.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  setting 
1  conundrum  for  fun,  and  shall  much  value  vour  opinion  — 
N.  F.  H. 

The  difference  will  lie  in  the  circles  of  illumination.  As  these 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  diameter  of  the  negative  lens, 
we  cannot  state  what  they  will  be  in  the  three  cases  you 
mention,  but  you  can  make  an  approximate  calculation  for 
yourself  by  the  following  simple  formula  :— If  M  =  magnifica- 
tion,  /I  =  focal  length  of  positive,  /2  =  focal  length  of  negative,  and 
rf2  =  diameter  of  negative,  then  the- circle  of  illumination,  ignor- 
ing the  effective  aperture,  will  be  (M— 1)  (-f^,)  .     Talking  of 

aperture,  your  question  shows  that  you  are  under  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  manner  in  which  both  aperture  and  focal 
length  are  arrived  at  in  telephotographic  calculations.  In  the 
three  cases  you  mention  there  will  be  no  variation  in  the  focal 
lengths  produced.  The  magnification  being  six  throughout,  the 
focal  length  in  each  case  will  be  /ixM  =  42.  And  the  aperture 
will  be  the  aperture  to  which  the  positive  is  stopped  multiplied 
by  M.  In  practice  you  might  find  it  necessary,  when  using  your 
IJ  in.  negative,  to  stop  the  positive  down  to  //16,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  definition  •at  six  magnifications  as  you  would 
get  with  a  4  in.  negative  at  //ll.  But  much  depends  upon  the 
size  of  plate  used,  and,  of  course,  on  the  quality  of  the  negative 
lenses. 

ComuoHT. — Your  comment  on  the  following  would  perhaps  interest 
other  photographers  as  -well  as  myself.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  photographs  to  the  local  paper.  In  some  cases  I  am 
generally  told  of  certain  events  coming  off,  and  that  a  photn- 
graph  might  be  taken  for  press  publication  from  me  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance.  I  take  a  negative  of  a  group  on  my  own 
account,  and  the  paper  pays  for  use  of  photograph,  if  accepted, 
■while  I  also  sell  copies  to  group.     The  other  day  I  was  asked 


if  I  would  like  to  take  a  photograph  of  a  certain  high  person- 
age, who  reputedly  entertained  strong  objection.s  to  being  photo- 
graphed. The  photograph  was  to  appear  in  the  paper.  1  said,. 
"  Certainly,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  photograph."  A  special 
envoy  from  the  paper  went  up  to  get  the  desired  permission  for 
a  sitting  and  publication,  with  the  result  that  I  took  the  photo- 
graph satisfactorily  to  all  partie<>.  Tlie  paper  now  claims  copy- 
right, on  the  ground  that  they  commissioned  me  to  take  photo- 
graph. My  objection  to  that  is  (1)  I  took  the  photograph  simply 
to  supply  them  with  .a  print  for  publication,  and  they  to  pay 
me  for  same,  like  previous  practice.  (2)  There  was  no  price- 
mentioned  for  payment  of  sitting,  and  no  agreement  or  .under- 
taking of  anv  kind  that  I  was  to  take  the  negative,  and  that, 
it  -would  ,be"  their  property;  but  I  was  told  afterwards  that 
£1  1.=.  would  be  paid  for  their  using  it  as  supplement.  (3)  Who 
can  claim  copyright,  and  can  it  not  be  joint  copyi-ight?  (4)  If 
they  can  ckini  copyright,  what  would  be  a  fair  charge?  If  they 
can"  stop  me  from"  selling  posteards  and  photographs  this  wiU 
mean  a  loss  to  me,  as  I  cannot  expect  another  sitting,  and,  as- 
they  might  bring  out  postcards  themselves,  a  fair  charge  should 
be  made.  Three  negatives  were  made.  Can  claim  be  laid  to- 
the  three,  though  they  only  claim  one?  They  tell  me  verbally 
I  can  dispose  of  photographs  to  the  public,  but  they  could  easily 
withdraw  that  if  it  suits  them.  I  take  my  stand  on  my  previous- 
practice.  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  I  would  not  have  taken 
it  and  copyright  to  be  vested  in  them.— Press  .Photogiwpheb. 

The  copyright  cannot  be  held  jointly  ;  it  belongs  to  one  or  other- 
of  you.  The  question  is  :  Were  you  acting  in  a  free  lance  capacity 
as  "in  previous  cases,  or  as  a  photographer  of  the  paper?  The  fact 
that  the  paper  obtained  the  permission  for  the  photograph  to- 
be  taken  is  strong  evidence  that  you  were  working  for  them.  The 
fact  that  they  took  action  to  have  you  do  the  work  distinguishes 
the  job  from  others  where  they  simply  indicated  certain  events- 
which  you  might  take  or  leave  as  you  chose.  We  rather  think 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  letters  or  substantial  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  ft  would  -be  taken  that  you  were  working  for  them, 
and  that  the  copyright  is  therefore  theirs.  In  this  case  it  -will 
b©  theirs  in  all  tlie  negatives  made.  We  should  suggest  that  you 
offer  to  accept  £1  Is.  for  the  print  supplied  for  reproduction, 
and  endeavour  to  have  assigned  to  you  the  rights  in,  say,  one 
of  the  negatives  for  registration  as  postcards. 


Colouring  L.^nterx  Slides.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Micro- 
scopical Society,  held  on  April  19,  Dr.  E.  J.  Spitta  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  lantern  slides,  almost  all  of  photo-raicrographic  subjects, 
coloured  by  a  method  which  was  the  outcome  of  long  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Spitta,  in  collaboration  with  a  lady  artist.  Dr.  Spitta 
showedthe  extreme  transparency  of  colouring  which  they  had  been 
able  to  secure,  coupled  with  remarkable  delicacy  and  fidelity.  In  a 
number  of  the  examples  the  rendering  of  te.xture  and  of  fine  coloured 
details  in  the  subject  was  most  excellently  obtained,  and  a  critical 
audience  frequently  testified  its  appreciation  of  the  results  shown. 
The  method  adopted  was  not  made  public,  but  Dr.  -Spitta  stated  that 
the  artist  was  prepared  to  execute  commissions. 


•  •  Notice  to  AuVKRtiseks.— Jilocfc.s  and  cvpn  are  ri-ceiv<l  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertixementa  are 
inserted  absolutely  mthout  condition,  expressed  nr  implied,  as  to 
vhnt  appears  in  the  text  pnrtinn  of  the  paper.  
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SUMMARY. 

ProfessioiiHl  photographers  should  note  the  further  particulars  of 
the  P. P. A.  Congress,  which  opens  on  Monday  week,  May  15. 
(P.  i37.) 

Members  of  the  photographic  trade  are  invited  to  attend  the 
Congress  dinner  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  18,  at  the  Criterion 
Restaurant.     (P.  559.) 

Some  notes  on  a  numliPi-  of  the  portraits  at  the  Royal  Academy 
will   be   found   on  page  358. 

A  clause  of  the  Copyright  Bill  dealing  with  the  reproduction  of 
works  of  sculpture,  etc.,  has  been  modified  in  Committee.     (P.  349.) 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  M.  A.  Lumiere,  founder  of 
the   famous   Lyons   firm.     (P.   545.) 

We  reprint  this  \ve.>k  the  first  part  of  a  recent  paper  by  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  on  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  particle 
and  the  colour  of  the  image  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic  Society.     (P.   339.) 

The  record  of  an  old  e.tperiment  in  the  use  of  hydroquinone 
developer  made  up  without  sulphite  is  the  subject  of  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent  on  page  350. 

An  album  for  colour  transparencies,  methods  of  producing 
distorted  photographs,  developing  tanks,  etc.,  are  included  among 
"Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  345.) 

"Colour  PnoroGRArHY  "  Suitlement. 

M.  F.  Monpillard,  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society,  has  de;'-ribed  an  attachment  to  a  roller-bnnd 
shutter  for  the  purpose  of  actuating  the  latter  at  the  same  moment 
as  firing  a   flash-powder.     (P.   33.) 

A  number  of  practical  hints  on  Autochrome  work  are  given  by 
Professor   Namias  in  a  recent  paper.     (P.   38.) 

The  Comte  de  Dalmas  recommends  development,  etc.,  of  Auto- 
chromes  while  on  tour.     (P.   34.) 

The  daily  press  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  contained 
:ucount8  of  a  method  of  colour  photography  oii_  paper  which  is 
being  worked  by  the  Dover  Street  Studios.     (P.  39.) 

A  developing  tank  for  Autochromes  is  described  on  page  40. 

M.  V.  Cremier  has  described  recent  experiments  with  the  Dufay 
screen-plate.     (P.  37.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 
Next    Week's      The  three    exhibitions,  which    open,    in 
"  B.J."  London  during  next  week,  will  be  fully 

dealt  with  in  the  next  issue  of  "  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,"  namely,  that  for  May  12.  The  Royal, 
which  opens  at  Prince's  Skating  Rink  on  Tuesday  next. 
May  9,  and  the  Salon  of  the  London  Secession,  to  which 
the  public  will  be  admitted  on  Wednesday,  May  10,  at 
29,  Newman  Street,  W.,  will  be  the  subjects  of  our  reviews. 
As  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster,  opens  on  Friday,  May  12,  and  closes 
on  May  20,  we  shall  deal  with  it  by  describing,  from 
information  kindly  supplied  by  the  exhibitors,  the  novel- 
ties, of  which  there  are  a  good  many,  of  particular  interest 
to  professional  photographers.  Many  of  those  from  the 
provinces  visiting  the  London  exhibitions  will  doubtless 
do  so  during  the  period  during  which  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Show  is  open,  and  the  Congress  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers' Association  in  full  swing,  and  to  all  these  we 
can  recommend  a  study  of  the  pages  of  the  "  British 
Journal "  for  May  12  as  a  useful  guide  to  all  .  three 
exhibitions. 


The    P.P.A.  A  further   circular   has  been   issued   by 

Congress.  the  Professional  Photographers'  Associa- 

tion describing  in  detail  the  programme  of  the  Congress, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  from  May  15 
to  19.  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  President,  Mr. 
F.  P.  Moffat,  will  deliver  his  address,  and  Mr.  W.  Crooke, 
of  Edinburgh,  will  give  a  short  account  of  his  recent  tour 
in  America,  and  of  his  impressions  of  American  profes- 
sional photographers.  The  greater  part  of  Tuesday  will 
be  occupied  by  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Kodak  Company 
at  Harrow,  to  which  members  will  travel  in  special  saloons 
ffom  Euston  as  the  guests  of  the  Kodak  Company,  reach- 
ing Harrow  in  time  for  lunch.  At  the  evening  lecture  Mr. 
T.  C.  Turner,  of  Hull,  will  deal  with  the  use  of  artificial 
light  in  photography.  On  Wednesday,  the  members  of  the 
Congress  will  visit  the  Ensign  factory  at  Walthamstow, 
travelling  in  special  saloon  carriages  from  Liverpool 
Street  Station  as  Messrs.  Houghton's  guests.  The  lecture 
in  the  evening  is  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt,  who  will  illus- 
trate his  subject,  "  The  Studio :  Its  Construction  and 
Decoration,"  by  means  of  a  large  number  of  lantern-slides, 
including  photographs  of  studios  possessing  notable  deco- 
rative or  constructive  features.  The  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day is  set  apart  for  a  semi-informal  meeting  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  business  side  of  photography,  whilst  the 
Congress  dinner,  to  which  members  of  the  photographic 
trade  are  also  invited,  will  be  held  at  the  Criterion  Restau- 
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rant,  at  seven  p.m.  The  last  day  of  the  Congress,  Friday, 
May  19,  will  be  devoted,  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  visit  to  the 
Platinotype  Company's  works  at  Penge,  and  in  the  even- 
ing to  two  papers,  one  by  Mr.  Pirie  McDonald,  of  New 
York,  on  "  The  Photography  of  Men,"  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Clifton,  on  "  The  Lens  in  the  Studio."  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  and  the 
visits  to  the  leading  centres  of  photographic  manufacture 
are  strictly  confined  to  members  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers' Association.  All  those  desirous  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  unique  privileges  set  forth  in  the  programme 
and  of  the  opportunities  of  meeting  with  their  professional 
brethren  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
apply  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  89,  Albany 
Street,  London,  N.W. 


Chromium  In    a   letter     nliich   appears   an   another 

Compounds.  page  Mr.  Manly  appears  to  have  mis- 
understood our  notes  of  April  28.  The  Cr^Oi  product 
was  not  discovered  by  Piper  and  Carnegie ;  it  is  a  well- 
known,  but  little  understood,  compound  mentioned  in  all 
the  text-books.  It  simply  happened  to  be  the  only  one 
with  which  the  compound  found  in  the  intensified  image 
had  any  common  characteristics.  Also,  the  time  and  study 
to  which  we  referred  was  not  devoted  to  the  almost  hope- 
less task  of  determining  the  composition  of  the  compound 
found,  but  to  that  of  comparing  it  with  other  specially 
prepared  compounds,  work  which  involves  the  continual 
observation  of  rates  of  decomposition  and  of  colour 
changes,  etc.,  during  long  periods.  We  understand  that 
these  observations  extended  over  several  months.  We 
may  point  out  that  such  compounds  as  these  cannot  be 
accurately  analysed,  and  of  the  large  number  of  chromium 
and  oxygen  compounds  known  to  exist  CrjO.)  is  the  only 
one  that  is  really  understood.  Ci-O^  is  a  well-known 
compound,  but  its  exact  composition  is  uncertain,  and  it 
is  still  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  oxide  or  a  chromate, 
though  the  latter  is  the  favoured  theory.  CrO  exists,  but 
is  a  most  impossible  thing  to  deal  with,  as  it  changes  in  a 
few  seconds  to  the  mysteTious  Cr.jOi  compound,  which  is 
itself  very  unstable,  and  exists  only  in  a  continual  state 
of  change.  Whether  its  formula  is  rightly  expressed  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  a  useful  symbol.  Here  we  have 
only  mentioned  the  four  best-known  chromium  compounds 
out  of  a  large  number  of  others,  which  may  be  combina- 
tions of  the  better-known  compounds,  and  possibly  may 
not  be  oxides,  but  chromates.  In  regard  to  the  com- 
pound produced  in  the  carbon  process,  we  are  not  aware 
that  basic  chromate  of  chromium  is  the  generally  accepted 
theory.  We  have  more  often  heard  the  compound  referred 
to  as  chromic  oxide.  Chromate  of  chromium  is  another 
name  for  the  CrO.,  compound  to  wliich  we  have  already 
referred.  If  this  is  a  chromate,  its  proper  formula  is 
CrgOfi  instead  of  CrO.j  and  nowadays  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  chromate.  It  is  produced  by  the  reduction 
of  bichromate  with  hypo,  and  is  therefore. generally  looked 
for  when  a  bichromate  solution  is  reduced  by  any  means. 
In  the  case  of  chromium  intensification,  however,  the 
compound  seems  to  be  reduced  from  a  chloro-chromate. 
A  peculiarity  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  chromium  compounds 
is  that  if  they  are  dissolved  in  an  acid  and  then  an  alkali 
is  added  the  original  compound  is  reprecipitated.  Thus,  if 
we  take  the  trioxode,  the  dioxide,  and  the  tetroxide,  and 
dissolve  each  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  addition  of 
ammonia  will  bring  down  the  trioxide,  dioxide,  and 
tetroxide  again.  By  this  means  we  can  separate  the  various 
compounds  from  gelatine  or  silver  and  then  attempt  to 
identify  them  with  similar  compounds  prodnced  more 
directly. 


THE  KOYAL  ACADEMY. 

One  would  think  that  the  opportunities  of  a  Coronation 
year  would  spur  on  painters  to  surpass  themselves.  That 
surmise  is  sadly  proved  incorrect  by  the  present  exhibition 
at  Burlington  House.  We  do  not  remember  such  a  poor 
show  for  many  years.  It  may  he  possible  that  the 
Academicians  have  assumed  that  the  crowds  of  foreigners 
and  provincials  that  will  swarm  over  London  in  June  \yill 
be  regaled  to  the  ibest  advantage,  pecuniary  and  otherwise, 
upon  commonplaces,  upon  catch-penny  effect,  "  cheap " 
colour  schemes,  and  pretty-pretty  finish.  If  that  is  so,  we, 
on  our  part,  can  only  deplore  the  fact  that  British  art  has 
thus  deliberately  offered  to  its  largest  market  its  less 
superior  goods. 

Only  one  artist  of  pre-eminence  has  been  true  to  himself 
and  his  art,  and  has  given  of  his  best,  and  that  is  George 
Clausen,  E.A.,  who  thus  shows  himself  to  be  an  artist  and 
not  a  shopkeeper.  The  year  1911  will  be  known  as  a 
Clausen  year,  and  his  works,  will  save  the  present  situa- 
tion. Only  one  of  them  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 
article,  as"  the  others  are  all  landscapes.;  but  "The 
Maiden  "  (357),  which  is  presumably  a  portrait,  claims  our 
admiration  as  a  supreme  example  of  style.  It  represents  a 
half-length  of  a  partially  clothed  girl,  w-ho  stands  partly 
within  the  shadow  of  a  dull  red  curtain  at  her  left.  The 
colour  is  chaste  and  simple,  and  the  treatment  is  classic 
and  "  large  "  at  the  same  time  that  its  subject  is  charm- 
ing. 

There  are  three  other  portraits  that  stand  out  in  merit, 
and  they  are  by  William  Orpen,  A.,  Philip  A.  Lazlo,' 
and  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A.,  respectively.  The 
first  is  of  "Claude  E.  S.  Bishop,  Esq."  (771),  and  on 
account  of  its  freedom  and  largeness  of  treatment  we  think 
it  the  high-water  mark  of  Mr.  Orpen's.  portraiture.  The 
sitter  is  in  full  light,  so  that  there  are  no  shadowy  corners 
as  in  the  conventional  way.  He  is  clad  in  a  gi-eenish 
lounge  suit,  and  sits  with  an  easy  pose  in  an  arm-chair, 
whilst  a  brightly  coloured  window-curtain  or  two  supply 
a  background.  The  face  has  much  character  and  anima- 
tion, and  all  is  open,  airy,  and  clear.  Mr.  Lazlo's  portrait 
is  more  conventional  ;  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  triumph  in 
its  way.  "The  Lady  Wantage"  (338),  in  her  carved  oak 
chair,  with  her  hand  upon  a  walking-stick,  her  fine  mass 
of  silvery  hair,  and  her  intense  and  absorbed  expression, 
calls  up  every  association  of  ancestral  tradition  and 
baronial  romance.  The  background,  a  dark  and  lordly 
interior,  goes  well  with  the  lady's  seeming  cogitations  of 
skeletons  in  cupboards,  and  so  forth.  Needless  to  say,  the 
painting  is  sound  and  direct.  Sir  von  Herkomer's  great 
achievement  if.  an  intimate  and  engaging  portrait  of  "  The 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  The  Lord  Fisher  of  Kilverstone, 
O.M.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O."  (163).  It  possesses  none  of  the 
evidences  of  haste  and  slightness  that  this  artist's  work 
displays  at  times,  and  it  will  certainly  do  much  to  under- 
pin his  reputation  in  this  respect. 

J.  H.  F.  Bacon,  A.,  has  also  done  well  this  year,  perhaps 
better  than  usual.  His  "A.  G.  Temple,  Esq."  (388)  is 
Hals-like  in  its  mast-ery  and  directness.  In  "  The  Earl 
of  Lonsdale  "  (134)  the  painter  has  done  well  with  the 
military  uniform  of  the  Earl,  whose  jolly  face  gives  him 
the  air  of  an  early  nineteenth-century  soldier,  with  nothing 
of  tlie  dandy  in  him.  It  is  a  forcible  and  lively  full-length 
and  an  excellent  likeness.  In  "  Henry  Cecil  Buckingham, 
Esq.,  Sheriff  of  London"  (280),  Mr.  Bacon  has  made  an 
error  of  judgment  in  allowing  a  red  robe  to  appear  in 
clamorous  prominence  right  in  a  corner  of  the  picture. 
Of  course,  there  are  otlier  fine  portraits  ;  but  they  do  not 
rise  aibove  the  average  of  the  work  of  recent  years.  There 
is  but  one  iSargent,  namelv,  the  portrait  of  "  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  "  (206),  and  that,  alas,  is  "  painty  " 
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to  a  disappointing  degree,  and  without  the  master's  usual 
charm.  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.,  has  several  of  his  society 
Indies,  handsome,  beautifully  attired,  charmingly  posed, 
iiul  generally  immaculate  in  their  exhaustive  painting  and 
;he  "sweetness"  of  their  finish.  In  a  different  way,  the 
-.lime  might  be  said  of  J.  J.  Shannon,  R.A.,  whose 
"  Sholto  and  Angus,  sons  of  Douglas  Vickers,  Esq."  (68), 
is  like  another  version  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower,  and  is 
in  the  artist's  flimsy  vein.  "Lady  Hindlip"  (151)  is  his 
nicest  work.  It  has  a  ibeautiful  pose.  The  lady  leans 
forward  over  some  structure  covered  with  drapery,  sup- 
porting herself  upon  her  elbows.  The  picture  composes 
finely.  This  recalls  to  us  something  similar  that  we 
should,  in  fairness,  say  of  F.  Dicksfee's  "  'Mrs.  Archibald 
Walker"  (270),  which  is  graceful  in  pose  and  charming  in 
the  management  of  the  interlocked  fingers.  He  has  also 
used  to  advantage,  as  regards  form  and  colour,  a  fur 
mantle,  lined  with  white  satin,  which  slips  from  the  sitter's 
shoulders. 

The  best  effort  of  A.  S.  Cope,  R.A.,  is    the    handsome 


and  charming  "Mrs.  Alexander"  (50),  a  hilf-Iength, 
with  a  garden  or  park  background,  and  we  must  commend 
the  true  boyish  attitude — elbows  thrust  back  upon  the  table 
against  which  he  leans,  of  "  Keith,  son  of  Robt.  L.  Moss, 
Esq."  (65),  which  comes  from  Isaac  Cohen.  The  most 
startling  of  all  the  portraits,  however,  is  the  immense  full- 
size  equestrian  portrait,  called  "  The  Amazon  "  (85),  by 
John  Lavery,  A.  It  is  statuesque  to  the  last  degree, 
horse  and  rider  alike  being  in  strict  profile.  In  spite  of 
her  modern  costume,  the  horsewoman  holds  upright  in  her 
hand  a  long  spear.  The  effect  is  of  brilliailt  sunshine 
falling  from  above  and  slightly  behind  the  figure,  which 
is  placed  upon  a  hill-top.  Behind  is  a  far-stretching  land- 
scape. No  one  will  deny  the  power  and  cleverness  of  this 
great  work;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  will  live  to  be  loved. 
In  the  water-colours  Miss  Mary  Gow  repeats  her  suc- 
cesses of  former  years,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
drawn  attention,  and  amongst  the  miniatures  we  are 
pleased  to  notice  two  charming  works  by  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Speaight. 


ON     THE     RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN     THE     SIZE    OF    THE 
PARTICLE    AND    THE     COLOUR    OF    THE     IMAGE. 


(A    Paper   read   before  the   Royal   Photographic   Society,   and    reprinted   in   the   Society's   Journal.) 


It  is  not   unusual   in  photography  to  get  a  coloured  image  when 
the  material  that  forms  the  image,  if  taken  in  bulk,  has  either  no 
colour  or  a  different  colour.     Coloured  images  can  be  produced  in 
lantern  slides  from  a  silver  salt  emulsion  by  development  only,  so 
that   presumably  the  image   consists  of  silver  particles,   and   silver 
itself  is  not  coloured.     I  show  a  gold  print  made  by  coating  one 
surface  of  the  paper  with  ordinary  gold  chloride  solution,  drying 
it,   and   exposing   it  under  a   negative   for  one  hour  in   the   shade. 
No  effect  was  visible,  but  after  remaining  apart  from  the  negative 
for   nine   days   in   the   dark   the    detail   began   to   show,    and   after 
remaining  for  four  months  in  the  dark  the  image  had  good  density. 
This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1885,  and  now,  after  twenty- 
six   years,    the    image    is    still    visible,    though   the    surface    of   the 
paper  is  covered  all  over  with  a  good  deposit  of  gold.     The  gold 
is   mostly   purple,    though    reddish    in   parts,    while   gold    itself    is 
yello*'.     In  another  example  the  gold  had  been  reduced  by  ferrous 
oxalate  after  the  manner  of  preparing  a  platinum  print,   varying 
the  conditions   so  as  to  get   in  one  case  the  reddest,  and  on  the 
other  hand   the  bluest,   deposit  that   I  could.     This  possibility  of 
getting  gold  deposits  either  red  or  blue  is  of  first  importance  in 
gold  toning,  as  with  the  blue  deposit  the  maximum  colour-change 
is  produced  with  a  minimum  of  precious  metal,  while  with  the  red 
deposit   the   toning    power   of    the    print    may   be   exhausted,   the 
maximum  amount  of  gold  may  be  deposited,  but  with  very  little 
modification  of  the  red  colour  of  the  print.     Finely  divided  platinum 
is  obtained   as   a  reddish-brown  or  sepia  deposit  in  sepia  platinum 
prints,  and  of   any  colour  between  this  and  a  full  black,  though 
platinum   has   a   colour   very   similar  to   lead.     Amorphous   carbon 
is  black,  but  if  very  finely  divided,  as  in  Indian  ink  and  some  other 
forms  of  lamp  black,  it  may  have  a  distinct  brown  or  reddish  tint. 
These  substances  can  be  obtained  in  a  finely  divided  condition  in 
liquid   mejlia,   and   I   show   a  bottle  containing  water  coloured   red 
with  gold  that  is  in  such  small  particles  that  standing  on  the  shelf 
for  thirty  years  ha.s  not  caused  the  particles  to  subside. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  these  coloured  substances  the  material 
is  in  a  finely  divided  condition,  and  the  colour  has  often,  for  a 
long  time  past,  been  ascribed  to  the  smallncss  of  the  particles, 
though  the  proof  that  it  is  due  to  this  may  not  appear  to  be  very 
direct. 

The  production  of  colour  by  small  particles  is  an  old  problem, 
and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  innumerable  investigators. 
Experiment  seems  to  show  that  it  matters  little  if  anything  at  all 
of  what  substance  the  particles  consist.     It  is  supposed  that  they 


may   be   liquid   or   solid.      They   may  be   metals  or   carbonaceous. 
Apparently  they  nuiy  be  water  or  complex  organic  substances. 

About  the  year  1869,  and  a  little  later  than  that,  the  subject 
engaged  the  attention  of  Professor  Tyndall,  and  also  of  Lord 
Rayleigh,  especially  in  connection  with  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky. 
Tyndall  produced  clouds  of  small  particles  from  the  vapours  of 
many  organic  substances,  and  rendered  the  clouds  visible  by  passing 
a  beam  of  strong  light  through  them,  as  the  motes  are  visible  in 
a  sunbeam. 

The  idea  as  to  the  actual  size  of  the  particles  that  produce  colour 
effects  appears  to  have  been  very  vague.  Lord  Rayleigh  gave 
reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  light  of 
the  sky  might  be  due  to  scattering  by  the  very  molecules  of  the 
air  themselves.  The  particles  could  not  well  be  smaller  than  this. 
Again  we  read  that  "  the  standard  of  linear  dimension  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  particles  are  called  small  is  the  wave-length  of 
light."  In  some  experiments  the  particles  had  grown  to  such  a 
size  that  their  diameter  would  bear  "  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
to  the  wave-length  of  light,"  when  the  light  scattered  or  reflected 
by  them  lost  most  of  its  apparent  colour.  Tyndall  says  of  his 
method  of  producing  clouds,  that  is,  by  passing  a  powerful  beam 
of  light  through  the  vapour  of  the  given  substance  (generally  an 
easily  volatile  liquid)  mixed  with  air,  that  he  has  "no  reason  to 
doubt  that  particles  may  be  thus  obtained  whose  diameters  con- 
stitut«  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  violet 
light" 

During  the  last  ten  years  or  so  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  properties  of  liquids  containing  small  particles  sus- 
pended in  them,  that  is  colloidal  solutions.  This  is  doubtless 
largely  due  to  the  method  of  rendering  visible  ultra-microscopic 
particles  by  the  method  elaborated  by  Drs.  Siedentopf  and 
j  Zsigmondy.  This  method  is  on  the  same  principle  as  that  employed 
by  Tyndall,  namely,  the  sending  of  a  strong  beam  of  light  through 
the  medium,  but  it  is  more  refined  in  detail,  and  under  such  control 
that  the  number  of  particles  rendered  visible  can  b«  counted.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  the  total  quantity  of  the  material  of  the  particles 
in  a  known  volume  of  a  liquid  is  known — and  this,  of  course,  is 
very  easily  ascertained — and  if  the  number  of  particles  in  a  unit 
volume  is  also  known,  then  the  average  size  of  the  particle;  can 
bo  calculated.  Working  on  these  lines,  and  especially  with  gold, 
as  that  is  a  convenient  substance  to  employ,  various  investigators 
have  from  time  to  time  given  the  sizes  of  the  particles  associated 
with  different  colours.     But  we  find  almost  attemating  with  these 
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estimates,  the  statement  that  the  colour  is  independent  of  the  size 
of  the  particle.  Zsigmondy,  for  example,  in  his  recent  manual  on 
colloids,  says  that  results  ''  confirm,  in  agreement  with  Faraday, 
the  statement  heretofore  often  made,  that  there  is  no  recognisable 
interdependence  between  the  colour  and  size  of  the  gold  particles 
in  ruby  glass  and  those  in  gold  hydrosols,  and  that  therefore  no 
inference  as  to  the  size  of  the  particles  can  be  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  absorption  curve  of  light  rays."  Again,  he  says, 
"  We  may  regard  as  ill-conceived  any  attempt  to  calculate  from 
the  light  absorption  the  size  of  the  particles  in  metal  hydrosols." 

The  method  just  referred  to  of  getting  at  the  size  of  the  particles 
obviously  has  severe  limitations,  and  may  lead  to  much  error.  For 
example,  if  the  particles  are  of  all  degrees  of  smallness,  the  brighter 
the  light  employed  the  greater  the  nuipber  that  can  be  detected 
and  counted.  So  that  the  figure  obtained  for  the  average  size 
■depends  upon  the  light.  Again,  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  a  liquid  containing  particles  of  uniform  size  shows  certain 
colour  effects,  then  if  to  this  is  added  a  considerable  quantity  of 
particles  too  small  to  produce  any  colour  phenomena,  though  not 
so  small  as  to  be  invisible  by  ultra-microscopical  methods,  we 
shall  now  get  a  smaller  average  size  for  the  particles,  and  may 
therefore  argue  that  the  same  colour  is  produced  by  particles 
of  very  different  sizes,  though  really  the  colour  is  produced  by 
particles  of  exactly  the  same  size  in  both  cases.  But  if  molecules 
themselves  produce  colour  effects  by  selective  scattering,  no  particles 
can  be  too  small  to  be  effective.  I  hope,  however,  to  show  that 
particles  may  be  too  small  to  produce  a  colour  effect.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  particles  must  at  least  approxi- 
mate to  the  average  size  as  found  by  the  concentration  and 
counting  method,  but  I  hope  to  show  that  a  very  few  particles  indeed 
are  sufficient  to  give  notable  colour  effects,  and  that  therefore  it 
may  be  just  the  few  larger  particles  alone  that  are  effective. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  common  experimental  fact  that  when  the 
particles  in  a  red  colloidal  gold  solution  coalesce,  the  particles 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  the  colour  of  the  liquid  gradually 
changes  to  blue,  and  that  soon  after  this  the  particles  become 
too  large  to  remain  in  suspension.  I  do  not  think  that  this  change 
of  colour  in  this  course  of  events  has  ever  been  disputed.  An 
unprejudiced  and  superficial  observer  would  therefore  imagine  that 
the  particles  giving  a  blue  liquid  were  larger  than  those  giving  a 
red  liquid,  and  that  the  difi'erence  between  their  sizes  was  not 
remarkably  great. 

Professor  Zsigmondy,  finding  by  the  concentration  and  counting 
method  that  the  same  colour  may  be  associated  with  particles  of 
different  sizes,  urges  that  the  cause  of  the  colour  must  not  be 
sought  for  in  the  sizes  of  the  particles,  but  rather  in  the  distances 
between  them.  If  it  is  not  the  size  nor  the  material,  this  seems 
to  be  the  only  alternative.  He  points  out  that  a  red  colloidal  gold 
solution  with  gelatine  may  become  blue  on  drying,  and  will  again 
become  red  if  wetted.  On  drying,  the  particles  are  brought  closer 
together;  on  wetting,  they  are  separated  again.  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed,  and  I  dare  say  many  others  have,  changes  of  colour  in 
gelatme  films  by  drying  and  wetting.  Certainly  here  it  seems  that 
it  is  the  distance  apart  that  settles  what  the  colour  shall  be.  But 
this  distance  may  have  only  an  indirect  influence.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine,  when  the  distances  between  the  particles  is  consider- 
ably reduced,  that  the  same  particles,  that  were  at  first  far  enough 
apart  to  produce  an  independent  effect,  may  be  brought  so  near 
together  that  the  distance  between  them  is  negligible  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  that  although  they  do  not  actually  coalesce,  because 
they  are  held  in  a  more  or  less  rigid  medium,  the  little  group 
behaves,  so  far  as  light  is  concerned,  as  if  it  were  one  particle. 
So  it  may  be,  even  in  this  case,  the  size  of  the  effective  particles 
that  determines  the  colour,  the  change  of  distance  being  a  mer." 
accident  of  the  experiment,  and  influencing  the  colour  only  in  a 
secondary  sense.  I  shall  show  that  the  distance  between  the 
particles  may  vary  very  greatly  indeed  for  the  same  colour,  and 
may  be  the  same  for  different  colours,  but  that  directly  the  size 
of  the  particles  is  altered  the  colour  changes. 

My    Method. 

My  method  of  investigation  is  very  simple,  and  I  think  essentially 
different  from  any  preceding  method.  My  particles  are  in  gelatine 
films,  therefore  they  do  not  move  as  particles  in  liquids  do;  the 


distance  from  one  to  another  is  fixed  and  unchangeable,  therefore 
it  is  possible  to  measure  it  with  accuracy.  I  do  not  use  any 
so-called  "  ultra-microscopical  "  method,  but  simply  enlarge  the 
particles  as  they  stand  by  definite  steps,  noting  the  effect,  and 
continue  to  enlarge  them  until  they  are  of  measurable  size.  Know- 
ing how  much  I  have  enlarged  them,  the  calculation  of  the  size  n' 
the  original  particles  is  easy.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  fir> 
attempt,  or  successful  attempt,  to  actually  measure  ultra-micrii 
scopic  particles. 

I  have  used,  to  begin, with,  only  silver  particles,  modifying  them 
as  stated  below.  My  results  tend  to  indicate  that  the  colour  effects 
are  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  material  of  the  particles,  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  unmistakably  the  view  of  the  earlier  workers. 
This  view  appears  still  to  be  held  in  a  general  sense,  thougli 
Zsigmondy  says  that  the  substance  of  the  metal  is  not  without 
influence  on  the  colour  of  the  diffracted  light,  gold  always  givin. 
red,  green,  and  yellow,  palladium  and  platinum  mostly  white  <i 
white-grey,  and  with  silver  the  most  variously  coloured  particlf.-^ 
with  a  brilliant  play  of  colours.  Concerning  a  colloidal  silver  .solu- 
tion prepared  by  Bredig's  method,  he  says,  "  It  can  hardly  Ih 
imagined  what  a  beautiful  colour  play  this  unsightly  fluid  offei 
upon  ultra-microscopic  examination.  Blue,  violet,  yellow,  green, 
and  red  particles  of  various  shades  and  rare  brilliancy  of  colour 
move  in  endless  array."  I  want  to  suggest  that  though  the  materia 
of  the  particles,  and  perhaps  their  shapes,  may  have  somethiTi. 
to  do  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  scattered  (or  reflected)  light, 
the  colour,  or  want  of  it,  is  due  to  their  sizes,  and  the  different 
colours  to  different  sizes.  But  this  is  a  large  question,  to  which 
my  work  is  only  a  small  contribution. 

I  enlarge  the  silver  particles  by  adding  mercury  to  them,  and 
I  see  no  difference  between  pure  silver  particles  and  particles  con- 
taining more  mercury  than  silver,  if  their  size  is  the  same.  Tli' 
mercury  is  added  in  definite  proportions  by  treating  the  film  con 
taining  the  particles  first  with  mercuric  chloride  and  then  with 
ferrous  oxalate,  with  precautions  that  I  have  often  described  in 
connection  with  intensification.  Each  treatment  adds  one  atom  of 
mercury  ^o  each  atom  of  silver,  or  of  silver  and  of  mercury,  that 
is  present.     We  therefore  get  a  series — 

Ag.        AgHg.        AgHg...        AgHg-.        AgBg,,,  etc. 

Qualitative    Results. 

I  want  to  lay  stress  on  the  qualitative  results,  although  this 
attitude  is  against  the  general  tendency  of  the  day.  In  all  cases 
qualitative  work  must  precede  quantitative,  and  it  has  a  peculiar 
value  in  its  directness  and  freedom  from  the  complications  thai 
refinements  introduce.  If  one  plate  is  much  darker  than  another 
when  looked  at  casually,  no  amount  of  measurement  will  make  it 
other  than  darker.  One  may  argue  for  a  generation  as  to  how 
much  darker  it  is,  and  I  am  not  drawing  altogether  on  my  imaginu 
tion  when  I  say  that  in  this  argument  the  fact  that  it  really  is 
darker  may  be  forgotten.  Qualitative  results  have  often  a  special 
importance  when  compared  with  quantitative  results,  because  they 
may  be   more  simple  and  direct. 

To  discover  or  eliminate  any  effect  of  the  method  of  production, 
I  obtained  my  silver  particles  by  different  processes  :  (1)  Wratten's 
bromide  lantern  plates  exposed  and  developed ;  (2)  Paget  phos- 
phate lantern  plates  exposed  and  developed  ;  (3)  Paget  phosphate 
plates  exposed  but  not  developed — that  is,  printed  out ;  (4)  Paget 
ordinary  slow  lantern  plates  exposed  and  developed.  Thus  we  havf 
silver  particles  from  silver  bromide,  silver  chlorobromide  and  silver 
phosphate,  so-called  "physical"  as  well  as  "chemical"  develop- 
ment, and  printing  out.  Every  plate  was  fixed  in  alkaline  thio- 
sulphate  (the  use  of  which  I  have  recommended  for  so  long),  and 
washed,  using  suitable  precautions  to  get  clean  plates  ("  pure  silver 
in  clean  gelatine  "). 

I  have  not  found  the  method  of  production  of  the  silver  particle.^ 
to  affect  the  result.  In  all  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  particles 
changes  the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light,  and  always  in  the  same 
direction.  A  yellow  film  becomes  either  brownish  yellow,  orange. 
a  purplish  colour,  or  pink.  An  orange  becomes  brownish  or 
purplish  grey,  a  pink  becomes  a  brownish  red,  and  the  deeper 
browns,  purples,  and  reds  become  grey.  As  the  particles  arr 
enlarged  tjie  light  that  is  lost  (scattered  or  perhaps  partly  absorbed) 
increases     in     wave-length.      Granting    that    it    is    the    size   of    the 
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particles  that  govern  the  light-effect  in  the  direction  «lated,  by 
getting  smaller  particles  still  there  should  be  no  colour— the  light 
lost  being  in  the  ultra-violet.  This  I  have  succeeded  in  doing. 
Such  plates  show  no  colour,  under  the  microscope  the  film  is  quite 
transparent,  with  no  sign  of  any  particles.  But  the  evidence  that 
the  particles  are  really  there,  and  show  no  colour  merely  because 
tliey  are  too  small,  is  complete,  without  resource  to  any  measure- 
ments or  other  refinements  of  manipulation.  By  merely  enlarging 
the  particles  the  film  transmits  yellow  light;  by  enlarging  them 
again  the  transmitted  light  becomes  a  deeper  yellow,  then  an 
orange  or  of  a  brownish  tint,  and  finally  grey,  giving  the  same 
changes  of  colour,  though  beginning  lower  down  in  the  scale,  as 
the  films  showing  pronounced  colours  to  begin  with.  The  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  particles  remains  the  same  throughout 
l)ecause  the  particles  are  fi.xed  as  to  their  positions.  The  actual 
distances  between  them  is  reduced  as  they  are  enlarged,  but  I 
shall  show  shortly  to  what  an  exceedingly  insignificant  extent  this 
is.  Again,  films  that  obviously  contain  many  more  particles  than 
others,  judging  by  the  intensity  of  the  colour  that  they  show  and 
the  method  of  preparation,  may  have  the  same  colour  as  those  of 
much  feebler  tint,  and  therefore  presumably  many  fewer  particles. 

I  think  that  these  qualitative  results  show  that  Zsigmondy's 
■warning  is  ill-founded  when  he  says  that  "  we  may  regard  as  ill- 
conceived  any  attempt  to  calculate  from  the  light-absorption  the 
size  of  the  particles  in  metal  hydrosols."  And  these  results  are 
distinctly  opposed  to  Zsigmondy's  suggestion  that  we  must  seek  for 
the  explanation  of  the  colour  effects  in  the  distances  that  separate 
the  particles,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  metal  particles  that  I  have 
worked  with  are  concerned.  The  general  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
size  of  the  particles  that  controls  the  colour  effects  are  fully  con- 
firmed by  measurements. 

Preliminary    Measurement. 

The  Indices  of  liffrartwn  of  Varioux  Media. — 'ITie  measurement 
of  these  particles  could  not  be  undertaken  directly,  as  there  was  not 
sufficient  data  available  for  the  purpose.  I  could  find  no  reference  in 
the  usual  sources  of  information  to  the  refractive  index  of  gelatine. 
I  tried  several  times  to  get  a  direct  estimation,  but  failed  to  get 
the  gelatine  in  a  fit  condition.  The  gelatine  with  the  water  that  it 
would  absorb  was  melted  and  filtered  very  many  times  until  it  was 
as  clear  as  possible,  and  then  evaporated  slowly  over  sulphuric 
acid,  in  glass  vessels  of  suitable  but  different  shapes.  By  concen- 
trating to  about  a  tenth  the  bulk  very  tough  jellies  were  obtained, 
but  in  all  cases  as  soon  as  the  gelatine  began  to  get  dry,  it  either 
Jeft  the  surface  of  the  glass  or  tore  away  the  surface  of  the  glass 
as  it  contracted.  For  these  stiff  jellies  I  got  refractive  indices  for 
the  D  line  of  1.388,  1.379,  1.396,  1.381,  and  1.4-2.  The  last  was 
the  best,  for  I  caught  it  just  a  few  hours  before  it  broke  away  the 
surface  of  the  glass  vessel.  It  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  perhaps 
the  stiffest  jelly  that  one   can  hope  to  obtain. 

Being  unable  to  get  the  index  of  refraction  directly,  I  prepared 
mixtures  of  xylene  and  nitrobenzene  in  different  proportions,  deter- 
mined the  refractivity  of  each,  and  found  the  po.«ition  of  the  gelatine 
in  the  series.  The  method  was  to  inmierse  a  fragment  of  the 
gelatine  in  the  mixture  and  examine  the  edges  of  the  fragment  under 
the  microscope,  using  oblique  illumination.  One  edge  is  light  and 
the  other  dark,  and  these  effects  are  reversed,  according  to  whether 
the  index  of  refraction  of  the  liquid  is  higher  or  lower  than  that 
of  the  gelatine.  .Vs  the  match  gets  near,  the  borders  are  coloured, 
because  of  the  difference  in  dispersion.  I  also  examined  in  the  same 
way  the  gelatine  of  a  Wratten's  bromide  lantern  plate,  actually  used 
in  the  experiments,  and  of  a  Paget  lantern  plate,  by  dissolving  away 
the  silver  deposit  in  the  one  case,  and  fixing  out  in  the  other,  well 
washing,  drying,  and  scraping  away  the  film  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow 
strip  or  line  of  the  coating.  This  method  does  not  give  such  good 
results  as  the  other,  perhaps  because  the  gelatine  has  glass  on  one 
side  of  it  instead  of  being  thoroughly  immersed  in  the  liquid. 

Nelson's  No.  1  and  a  hard  "red  cross"  gelatine  both  came 
between  1.525  and  1.534.  By  the  appearance,  the  hard  gelatine 
was  probably  a  little  over  1,53,  and  the  No.  1  as  near  to  1,53  as 
posspDle.  The  gelatines  on  the  two  plates  were  both  between  1,516 
and  1,525,  the  Wratten  plate  above  the  mean,  that  is,  rather  over 
1.52.  and  the  Paget  plate  below,  that  is,  rather  under  1.52,  As 
these  plates  had  had  deposits  remove<l  from  them,  the  film  may 
have  been  a  little  spongy,  or  not  quite  so  dry  as  the  fresh  gelatines. 


Apparently,  any  treatment  such  as  they  received   would  tend   to 
lower  the  refractive  index. 
Therefore,  I  have  taken  the — 

Refractive  index  of  air-dried  gelatine,  as — 1.63. 
If  the  figure  1.52  were  taken  instead  it  would  make  no  appreciable 
difference  in  my  results. 

The  cedar-wood  oil,  used  for  the  immersion  of  the  objective,  had 
a  refractive  index  of  1.5180,  as  taken  from  the  stock  bottle,  but  the 
small  quantity  in  a  wooden  capped  bottle,  as  commonly  employed, 
thickened  by  its  exposure  in  this  bottle  for  a  few  weeks,  had  an 
index  of  1.5216. 

An  ordinary  "cover  glass,"  tested  by  the  immersion  method,  had 
a  refractive  index  of  1.52.  Therefore  the  gelatine,  the  cedar-wood 
oil,  and  the  cover  glass  may  be,  for  our  purpose,  regarded  as 
optically  identical,  any  variation  of  refractive  power  being  well 
under  1  per  cent.,  and  therefore  negligible  for  this  work. 

Measuring  Thickness. — The  ordinary  rule  for  finding  the  true 
thickness  of  a  dense  transparent  medium  from  its  apparent  thick- 
ness, obtained  by  focussing  the  upper  surface  and  then  the  under 
surface  through  the  medium,  is  to  multiply  the  observed  figure  by 
the  refractive  index  of  the  medium.  In  ordinary  microscopic  prac- 
tice I  have  found  this  method  to  give  a  low  result,  and  I  refrain 
at  present  from  making  any  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  One 
part  of  the  edge  of  a  cover  glass  was  marked,  and  its  thickness 
measured  in  various  ways — • 

By  a  screw  gauge  of  the  convmon  type 207  mm. 

Micrnsropicallij. — 1.  With  the  edge  of  the  cover 
towards  the  objective,  by  means  of  an  eye- 
piece scale  calibrated  by  a  stage  micrometer  .210  mm. 
2.  Pressed  into  close  contact  with  a  glass  slip 
and  focussing  in  turn  the  upper  surface  of 
the  cover  and  the  U[)per  surface  of  the  slip 

working  through   air      210  mm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  thickness  of  this  particular  cover, 
as  the  micrometers  used  were  distinct  in  the  three  cases,  and  the 
first  was  independent  of  the  microscope.  The  following  results  were 
obtained  in  the  order  given  by  focussing  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
cover  in  turn,  working  through  the  glass:  — 


Objective, 

Approximate    N.A. 

Apparent  thickoeu. 

inch. 

mm. 

1 

•15 

•127 

k 

•5 

•127 

i 

•2 

•132 

T, 

•75 

•124 

^ 

•2 

•1V6 

•75 

•125 

' 

•2  or  under. 

•125 

■5 

•132 

•2 

•12'» 

•G 

•132 

I 

•15 

•128 

1 

•15 

•126 

Average . 


•128 


The  refractive  index  of  this  cover  was  1,52,  and  the  average 
observed  apparent  thickness  multiplied  by  this  gives  ,1946.  By 
increasing  this  figure  in  the  proportion  of  12:13  we  get  .21  mm,, 
which  is  the  actual  thickness.  That  this  addition  of  one-twelfth 
gives  the  correct  figui-e,  I  have  confirmed  on  a  Zeiss  test-plate, 
where  the  thickness  of  the  cover  is  indicated  by  the  maker,  and 
is  therefore  independent  evidence  of  the  real  thickness. 

The  Specific  Gravities  of  the  Amalgams  Produced.— It  is  necessary 
to  know  these  in  order  to  calculate  the  enlargement  resulting  from 
each  operation.  The  specific  gravity  of  silver  is  taken  as  10.5,  and 
that  of  mercury  13.55.  The  first  amalgam,  AgHg,  I  showed  to 
the  society  in  bulk  last  year.  It  is  a  quite  solid  powder.  Its  specific 
gravity,  taken  in  water  at  20  deg.  C,  and  compared  with  water 
at  20  deg.  C,  I  find  to  be  12.81,  This  figure  has  been  confirmed, 
using  xylene  instead  of  water  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
water  being  slightly  decomposed  by  the  amalgam. 

The  second  amalgam,  AgHg,,  has  not  had  its  specific  gravity 
estimated.  It  certainly  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  liquid 
mercury,  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  it  by  simple  hand  pressnie. 
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Joule  in  1863  subjected  silver  amalgams  to  a  pressure  of  72  tons 
to  the  square  inch,  and   from   the  results   of  his  experiments  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  probably  all  the  mercury  in  excess  of  AgHg 
was  in  the  liquid  state.     More  recent  work  indicates  that  the  solid 
amalgam    containing    the    maximum    of     mercury    has    the    formula 
AgaHg...     A.  Ogg  in  1898  ("  Zeitschrift  fur  physikalische  Cheraie," 
xxvii,  302)  compared  the  vapour  pressures  of  various  silver  amalgams 
and  pure  mercury,   and   found   that  by  starting  with  an   excess   of 
mercury  there  was  a  slight  and  constant  difference  until  the  mercury 
was  reduced  to  the  proportion  expressed  by  the  formula  AgjHg^. 
At  this  stage  there  was   a  slight   increase  in   the  difference.     But 
when  the  mercury  was  reduced  to  the  proportion  AgHg  there  was 
a  sudden  and  large  increase  in  the  difference.     This  indicates  that 
any  mercury  in  excess  of  AgHg  is  much  more  loosely  held  in  the 
amalgam  than  the  mercury  in  this  compound.     As  the  contraction 
that  takes  place  when  silver  and  mercury  combine  in  atomic  pro- 
portions causes  a  difference  of  less  than  li  per  cent,  on  the  linear 
dimensions  of  the  particles  of  the  amalgam,   and  there  is  a  strong 
probability,  if  not  direct  proof,  that  the  addition  of  a  third  more 
mercury  in  order  to  produce  AgjHg^  will  give  an  effect  very  much 
smaller  than  this,  the  discrepancy  due  to  the  assumption  that  all 
mercury  in  excess  of  AgjHg  combines  or  mixes  with  the  amalgam 
without  contraction   must   be  far   too   small   to  have   any   effect  on 
the   present   work.     I   have   tlierefore    made    this   assumption,    and, 
calculating  on  this  basis,  I  get  the  figures  given  in  the  following 
table  for  the  linear  enlargement  of  particles  at  each  step  of  the 
process :  — 

Linear  Enlargement  op  Silver  Particles  bt  Treatment  with 
Mercuric   CnLORiBE  and  Ferrous   Oxalate. 


To!«l 

Bnlargement. 

Original      

1-000 

1  enlargement      

1-327 

1-327 

2  enlargements     

1-306 

1-733 

3           „               

J-J81 

2-220 

4            „                

1-270 

2-820 

5            „                

1-265 

3-567 

B 

1-260 

4-494 

7             .                  

1-260 

6-663 

8 

1-260 

7-134 

Therefore  the  diameter  of  the  particle  that  has  been  enlarged 
eight  times  is  divided  by  7.134  to  get  the  diameter  of  the  original 
particle,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment becomes  practically  constant  after  the  sixth  stage.  The 
formulae  of  the  amalgams  at  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  enlarge- 
menU  are  AgHg^,  AgHgjj;,  and  AgHgjjs  respectively,  and  these 
contain  only  .85,  .42,  and  .21  per  cent,  of  silver  respectively,  and 
these  differences  are  negligible  for  the  purposes  of  this  work. 

The    Measurements. 

Practical  Details. — The  objective  was  a  homogeneous  immersion 
one-twelfth  Watson-Conrady  "  parachromat "  of  N.A.  1.3.  An 
apochromat  is  too  costly  for  me,  and  I  failed  in  my  attempt  to 
borrow  one.  But  probably  an  apochromat  would  have  made  very 
little  if  any  difference,  certainly  no  difference  in  the  main  results. 
As  apple-green  was  the  preferred  colour  in  the  chromatic  correction 
of  the  objective,  I  used  an  apple-green  screen.  I  think  that  this 
method  of  getting  the  finest  definition  possible  is  often  preferable 
to  the  more  usual  practice  of  giving  up  a  measure  of  defining 
power  and  a  good  deal  of  light  in  a  struggle  after  a  little  extra 
resolving  power,  by  the  use  of  a  screen  transmitting  a  green  <f 
shorter  wave-length.  Tho  sub-stage  condenser  was  achromatic;  it 
was  used  dry,  with  an  aperture  as  near  to  N.A.  1.0  as  a  dry 
condenser  can  give,  and  an  aplanatic  aperture  well  over  N.A.  .9. 
The  jlluminant  was  a  paraffin  lamp,  and  the  illumination  was 
"critical."  I  ha/e  already  shown  that  the  use  or  omission  of  a 
cover  glass  would  have  no  optical  effect.  After  the  first  few 
experiments  none  was  used. 

The  micrometers  were  all  tested,  including  the  Males-Watson 
double-lever  fine  adjustment  used  for  measurements  downwards  into 
the  films,   and   any   deviation   from   absolute   truth   was   much   too 


small  to  have  any  practical  effect.     In  this  connection  it  may   be 
observed  that  the  particles  to  be  measured,  although  approximately 
spherical,  are  not  of  regular  shape.     A  little  averaging  may  some- 
times  bo   necessary   on   this   account.     The    particles    in    any    given 
film  are  not  uniform  in  size ;   it  is,  therefore,  of  no  use  to  measure 
indiscriminately    a    particle    here    and    there — it    is    necessary    to 
discover  which  of  the  particles  really  constitute  the  image.     Th's 
rarely,  if  ever,   introduces  any  practical  uncertainty,  and  with  tho 
exception   of  a   very   few   large  particles   that  occur   in   some   films, 
and    are    evidently   accidental,    it   is  the   largest   particles   that   are 
of  importance.     By  careful  examination  this  is  quite  obvious.     But 
there  is  another  and   distinct  reason  why   it   is  the  larger  particles 
that  chiefly  concern  us.     If  particles  of  all  sizes  up  to  a  maximum 
give  a  certain   colour  effect,   and   these   particles  are   then   all   en- 
larged   to    the    same    degree,    any    dift'erence    in    the    colour    effect 
must  be  due  to  the  larger  particles  in  the  second  case  which  were 
not  present  before  the  enlargement.     Particles  of  the  smaller  sizes 
are    common    to  (both,  and    therefore    cannot    be    the    cause    of    a 
difference.     At   the  same  time,   if   the    smaller   particles   were   in- 
cluded   in   the   calculations   of  my   results  as   far   a_s   possible,    the 
final  result  would  not  be  essentially  affected. 

The  niethod  of  measure.Tient  in  any  given  layer  is  to  measure 
several  particles  of  those  that  are  obviously  the  most  important. 
and  there  is  not  often  any  doubt  as  to  this,  and  if  they  vary  a 
little  the  average  is  taken.  As  a  rule,  the  variation  is  insignificant. 
Every  plate  has  been  measured  systematically  after  the  manner 
of  the  following  example;  — 


Plate  number 


Top  lajer 


Microns  below  top  layer - 
2 


6 

8 
10 
12 
14 

20 

Average       

Divisor  for  enlargement  .. 

original 


68 


-25 


•50 
-63 


•70 
•75 
•75 
-75 
•75 


er 


Diameters 
-25 


-32 
•45 


Diameter      of 
particles   ... 

Average 
Figure  taken 


-68 
-68 
•63 
•63 
•63 


66 


of  particles 
-25 


•30 

•38 


-45 
■45 
•45 
•45 
53 


-74 

-61 

E-66 

4-49 

-131 

-i:!5 

-46 


3-57 


65 


-25 


•25 
25 


•37 
-.S7 
-37 
•37 
-37 


•45 


•37 


2  82 


-129 


•133 


•32 
13 


The  "  Top  layer '  refers  to  particles,  not  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  film.  The  position  of  this  last  could  not  be  discovered 
without  a  radical  change  of  method.  I  have  always  found,  even 
after  the  maximum  enlargement,  a  top  layer  of  very  small  particles, 
the  smallest  measurable ;  they  may  therefore  be  even  smaller  and 
show  only  as  diffraction  discs.  These  small  particles  generally  extend 
a  certain  distance  downwards  into  the  layers  that  contain  the  larger 
particles  that  constitute  the  true  image.  For  reasons  already  stated, 
the  three  upper  lines  of  sizes  are  omitted  in  taking  the  "average. 
The  .45  in  the  last  row  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  clearly  of  accidental 
occurrence,  being  exceptionally  large  and  considerably  deeper  than 
the  rest.  The  averages  obtained  for  each  of  these  four  stages  of 
enlargement  are  in  good  agreement  and  confirm  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  method.  Other  confirmations  of  a  quite  different  kind  will 
be  given  later. 

All  plates  will  not  give  results  so  full  as  shown  in  the  above 
table.  When  the  particles  are  notably  fewer,  the  thickness  cf 
film  in  which  they  are  distributed  is  less.  When  the  plate  is  more 
strongly  coloured,  the  particles  are  more  numerous  and  closer,  and 
the  lowest  layers  cannot  always  be  seen  because  of  the  overlying 
mass  of  particles,  especially  in  the  greater  enlargements.     But  in  i"> 
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catie  is  there  any  practical  doubt  as  to  which  are  the  effective 
particles,  even  i(  the  other  confirmatory  facts  given  below  were 
not  availaible. 

It  is  (lithcult  to  say  exactly  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  tlieso 
measurements  can  be  made.  The  actual  reading  is  of  the  divisions 
i)n  the  drum  bead  of  a  micrometer  screw,  and  the  diameters  are 
calculated  from  the  found  value  of  these  divisions.  The  differences 
between  the  four  averages  in  the  above  table  must  obviously  be 
beyond  the  range  of  experiment.  A  plate  measured  a  second  time 
after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  gave  substantially  the  same 
result — a  ditt'erencc  well  under  10  per  cent. 

ClIAI-MAN'  JONE.S. 
(To  be  coiiti II  1(1(1.) 


DEATH     OF     M.     ANTOIXE    lAJMIERE. 
We  regret  to  record  the  death  in  Paris,  on  April  16,  of  M.  Antoine 
Lumiere,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  Lyons  firm  of  photographic 
manufacturers,  A.   Lumiere  et  ses  Fils. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  M.  Lumiere  started  life  as  a  sign  painter 
in  his  niitive  village  near  Besan^on,  and  during  his  latter  years 
devoted  himself  to  art.  In  1883,  in  conjunction  with  his  two 
sons,  he  established  at  Lyons  one  of  the  first  photographic  dry- 
plate  factories  in  France,  having  previously  attained  considerable 
reputation  as  a  practical  photographer.  Under  his  guidance  the 
business  increased  rapidly,  and  photographers  the  world  over  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  developments  in  photographic  processes 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  firm.  Since  his  retirement  from  business 
M.  Lumiere,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  occupied 
himself  with  painting.  He  was  an  exhibitor  at  several  Salons,  and 
various  landscapes  by  him  were  purchased  by  the  State.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  M.  Lumiere  was  in  his  seventy-second  year. 


pi)oto-D)eci)atiicai  Dotes* 

Precautions    in    the     Use    of    Nitric    Acid. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  the  danger  attending  the  use 
-of  nitric  acid,  the  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Reproduktionstechnik "  gives 
the  following  advice  to  those  handling  this  uncomfortable  material. 
The  acid  container  should  only  be  touched  by  adults,  never  by 
learners  or  apprentices  :  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  place  which  is 
level  with  the  ground,  having  an  acid-proof  floor,  and  the  carboy 
should  be  provided  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  for  emptying, 
and  should  not  be  emptied  by  the  hand.  If  acid  is  spilled,  it 
must  not  be  soaked  up  with  ashes  or  sawdust,  but  it  should  be 
•diluted  by  pouring  over  plenty  of  water,  strewn  with  clean  sand, 
and  neutralised  with  chalk,  ammonia,  or  lye.  A  room  in  which 
a  large  amount  of  acid  is  spilled  should  at  once  be  left  by  the 
workmen,  and  not  re-entered  until  a  complete  clearance  of  the 
fumes  has  been  effected.  In  case  of  poisoning  a  doctor  should 
be  fetched  at  once.  Those  suffering  from  heart  or  lung  disease 
should  avoid  the  use  of  nitric  acid.  Symptoms  of  acid- poisoning 
are  :  sickn^s,  want  of  breath  and  oppression,  pain  in  the  heart 
and  chest.  It  may  be  an  hour  after  breathing  the  fumes  that 
these  symptoms  declare  themselves,  and  even  if  death  does  not 
occur  immediately,  danger  may  not  be  over  for  weeks  after  the 
accident. 

Are  We  Standing  Still  in  Process  ? 

It  is  sometimes  complained  that  no  progress  is  being  made  at 
present  in  photo-mechanical  work,  because  no  startling  inventions 
have  to  be  constantly  recorded.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  very  perfection  to  which  process  has  now  attained  prevents 
results  and  inventions  being  put  forward  that  would  have  been 
hailed  as  revolutionary  a  few  years  ago.  Any  new  method,  to 
succeed  now,  must  not  only  give  as  good  or  better  results  than 
those  currently  attained,  but  they  must  be  secured  with  equal 
simplicity,  and  to  satisfy  both  these  demands  is  a  task  so  difficult 
that  it  frequently  leads  to  the  abandonment  of  promising  inven- 
tions. Nevertheless,  in  recent  times  we  have  seen  great  improve- 
ment in  various  directions,  as,   for  example,  in  the  production  of 


better  newspaper  illustrations,  the  application  of  rotary  photo- 
gravure to  newspaper  and  colour  illustration,  and  improvements  in 
photo-lithography,  including  the  application  of  the  Bromoil  process, 
and  the  printing  of  half-tones,  both  in  black-and-white  and  colour, 
from  the  offset  machine. 


PHOTO-MECMANICAU     PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  lias  been  applied  for;  — 
Prockss  Blocks.     >'o.  9,659.    Process  of  producing  photo-mechanical 
pictures  and  printing  blocks.    Otto  Luppe. 


exDIbttions. 

BARRHEAU  A.MATEl'R  ART  CLUB. 
The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Barrhead  and  District  Amateur 
Art  Club  was  opened  in  the  Public  Hall,  Barrhead.  The  exhibition 
consisted  of  paintings,  photographs,  woodwork,  needlework,  etc. 
Mr.  Dan  Dunlop,  Motherwell,  judged  the  photographs,  which  were 
divided  into  five  classes — one  open,^<-one  confined  to  the  associates 
of  the  Scottish  Federation,  and  three  members'  classes.  In  the 
open  class  there  were  fifteen  entries.  First  prize  was  gained  by 
"Exchange  Arch— Night,"  by  John  McClure,  Prestwick ;  second,  by 
\V.  iS.  Crocket,  Tollcross,  '•Sunshine  ond  Shadows";  third,  by 
John  Baird,  Glasgow,  "Landscape." 

Federation  Class  (29  entries).—!.  "The  Quayside,  Night,"  John 
Baird.  Glasgow;  2,  "A  Fresh  Breeze,"  Allen  Bowie,  Paisley ;  3, 
"Sunlight  in  an  Old  Close,"  W.   S.  Crocket,  Tollcross. 

Members'  Class.— Portraiture  or  Figure  Study :  1,  "  Peggy,"  R. 
Murray;  2,  "A  Profile,"  J.  McGrouther. 

Any  Other  Subject.— 1,  "A  Moorland  Burn,"  R.  Murray;  2, 
"  In  Callander  Woods,"   J.  McGrouther. 

Local  (taken  within  five  miles  of  Barrhead).—!,  "In  Killoch 
Glen,"  J.  McGrouther;  2,  "A  Pastoral."  T.  Wheelan ;  certificate, 
R.  Colquhoun.  The  invitation  section  included  a  number  of  pictures 
by  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  Edinburgh  Castle,  from  Greyfriars,"  "  Forth 
Bridge — Early  Morning,"  etc. 


Patent  Deu)$» 


Procets    patenia—applicaiions    and    specifications— are    treated   *n 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The     following    applications    for    patents    have    been    received 

between  April  18  and  22  : — 

Tripod.— No.  9,579.  Tripod  or  support  for  cameras  and  the  like. 
Michael  Sweeney. 

Printing  on  Metal.— No.  9,511.  Photographing,  or  printing  photo- 
graphically, real  photographic  prints  on  aluminium,  alloys  of 
aluminium,  brass,  copper,  tin,  silver,  or  alloys  of  those  metals,  or 
others.     Michael  Jacobs. 

Printing  Plans.— No.  9,497.  :Machinery  for  printing  plans  from 
colloidal  films.     Benjamin  James  Hall. 

Tklegramiic  Transmission  of  Pictures.— No.  9,406.  Telegraphic 
transmission  of  pictures  and  the  like.     Frank  Wyndham. 

Colour  Cinematograi-hy.— No.  9,532.  Production  and  projection 
of  animated  coloured  pictures.     Otto  Fulton. 

Cinematographs.— No.  9,552.  Moving-picture  projecting  apparatus 
and  the  like.     Gustav  Dietz. 

CiNEMATOORArHY.— No.  9,621.  Machine  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting moving  pictures.     Edwin  Glanville. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  pott  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane. 
London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  apjJieation   in  this   country;    or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under' the   International 
Convention. 
Cowur-Transparenct    Alhvm.— No.    15.347,    1910    (January    21, 
1910).     The   improved   album   consists  of  two   strong   cardboard 
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sheets  1  and  2,  which  form  the  cover  and  are  united  by  a  back. 
At  the  right-hand  end  of  the  part  2  of  the  cover  a  cardboard 
leaf  3  is  fixed  so  that  it  can  be  turned  over  to  the  right  in  order 
to  support  the  photographs  alreaxly  examined.  In  the  album 
there  are  shovfn  only  two  leaves  in  order  to  make  the  drawing 
clearer. 

Each  leaf  is  double,  and  consists  of  two  parts  4  and  5  connected 
by  hinges ;  each  of  the  parts  has  a  central  opening ;  the  opening 
of  the  outer  part  5  is  destined  to  receive  a  photograph  6.     In 


the  part  2  of  the  cover  a  box  7  is  arranged,  which  contains  an 
electric  lamp  8. 

To  examine  the  transparent  pictures  the  first  leaf  4,  5  is  turned 
over  to  the  right,  its  two  parts  being  folded  the  one  over  the 
other;  the  leaf  4,  5  is  thus  placed  upon  the  part  2  of  the  cover 
and  over  the  lamp  8.  As  the  opening  of  the  part  4  of  .th^  leaf 
is  empty,  the  photograph  6  appears  transparent.  After  the 
photograph  has  been  examined  the  part  5  of  the  leaf  is  turned 
over,  so  that  it  rests  upon  the  part  3  of  the  cover,  and  the  next 
following  photograph  9  can  be  examined  after  the  double  leaf  10 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  right,  and  so  on.  Paul  Duchenne, 
133,  Rue  de  Clamart,  Vanves  (Seine),  and  Victor  Forbin,  12,  Rue 
du  Croissant,  Paris. 

Distorted  Photographs.— No.  22,940,  1910  (October  4,  1910).  The 
claim  is  for  apparatus  provided  with  a  reflector  which  reflects 
distorted  images  into  the  camera,  and  is  mounted  freely,  so  as 
to  turn,  in  order  to  vary  the  distortion  ;  a  design  may  also  be 
impressed  on  the  mirror. 

In  Fig.   1,  the  housing  or  casing  a  is  provided  with  a  movable 


bottom  6  hinged  at  c,  and  formed  with  a  slot  d  at  each  side. 
The  lateral  walls  e  of  the  casing  o  are  each  provided  with  a 
threaded  stud  /  and  each  of  these  studs  /  project  through  one 
of  the  slots  d  and  is  engaged  by  a  thumb-nut  g.  These  thumb- 
nuts  g  serve  to  clamp  the   hinged  bottom  b  of  the  housing  in 


adjusted  position.  The  casing  o  is  supported  by  a  pedestal  h, 
upon  which  rests  a  U-shaped  bracket  i.  The  arms  ;'  of  the  latter 
extend  upwardly  on  each  side  of  the  casing  a  and  through  the 
upper  end  of  each  arm  j  and  the  lateral  wall  e  of  the  casing 
adjacent  thereto  passes  a  threaded  stud  1-,  the  outer  end  of  which 
is  engaged  by  the  thumb-nut  m.  The  arrangement  just  described 
permits  the  casing  a  to  swing  in  the  arms  _;'  and  to  be  clamped 
in  the  adjusted  position  by  thumb-nuts  m.  The  front  end  of 
the  casing  a  is  open,  and  in  it  is  slidably  mounted  a  carrier-plate 
n  formed  with  a  central  hole  o,  through  which  passes  a  shaft  p, 
upon  the  outer  end  of  which  is  formed  integral  a  turn-knob  or 
disc  g.  The  carrier-plate  n  is  slidable  in  the  casing  a  and  its 
inward  travel  is  limited  by  the  flanges  r  r^.  Fast  to  the  inner 
end  of  the  shaft  p  is  a  mirror-carrier  s,  in  which  is  mounted 
a  curved  mirror  t.  Journalled  in  the  sides  e  of  the  casing  o  is  a 
shaft  «,  one  end  of  which  is  provided  with  a  turn-knob  r.  Upon 
the  shaft  u  is  mounted  a  plane  mirror  «•,  which  may  be  turned 
upwardly,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  held  by  the  catch  x.  The 
casing  a  is  formed  with  an  opening  y,  in  which  is  placed  the 
lens  ji  of  a  camera  z  supported  by  the  casing  a.  This  camera 
is  of  the  well-known  type  adapted  to  take  successive  photographs 
of  a  subject  upon  a  single  plate  or  film,  and  forms  no  part  of 
the  invention. 

In  taking  pictures  with  the  apparatus  just  described  the  plate  n 
is  moved  outwardly  far  enough  to  allow  the  lower  end  of  the 
plane  mirror  tv  to  rest  against  the  shoulder  r^.  With  the  appa- 
ratus  so   adjusted,   the   normal   photograph   is   taken.     The   plane 
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Fig.  2. 

mirror  w  is  now  turned  upwardly  and  fastened  by  the  catch  x. 
The  plate-carrier  n  is  next  moved  inwardly  against  the  flanges 
r  /•!  so  that  the  curved  mirror  /  now  reflects  a  distorted  figure 
into  the  camera.  Upon  the  central  portion  of  the  same  photo- 
graphic plate  or  negative  is  taken  the  photograph  distorted 
sideways. 

The  disc  g  is  now  turned,  turning  with  it  the  shaft  p  and  the 
mirror-carrier  s,  thereby  bringing  the  curved  mirror  t  at  right 
angles  to  its  former  position.  Upon  the  same  photographic  plate 
or  negative  is  now-  taken  the  photograph  distorted  longways. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  for  taking  full-length 
figures,  and  comprises  a  housing  a\  in  which  is  mounted  a  slidable 
support  ?ii.  In  the  latter  is  journalled  a  shaft  ji^,  upon  which 
is  mounted  the  mirror-carrier  s'.  The  curved  mirror  <i  is  of  a 
size  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  the  full  length  of  the  body  of  the 
subject  into  the  camera  z^'.  W.  E.  Lake,  7  and  8,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  for  James  Hamilton,  31,  Nassau  Streset,  New 
York,  U.S.A. 
Plate-  and  FiLM-E>iVEi.<ypES.— No.  15,498,  1910  (June  28,  1910). 
The  envelope  is  chiefly  made  of  some  cheap  material,  such  as 
paper  or  thin  cardboaixl,  tJiat  can  be  thrown  away  after  use,  and 
consists  of  an  inner  part  provided  with  means  for  holding  the  plates 
in  position,  an  outer  part  taking  the  form  of  an  opaque  sheath  or 
cover,  adapted  to  slide  belescopically  over  the  inner  part, 
and  means  for  facilitating  its  use  in  combination  with  daylight 
developing  boxes  such  as  referred  to  above.  A  particular  feature  of 
the  invention  is  the  provision  of  means  for  opening  and  closing 
the  envelope  whilst  entirely  enclosed  within  the  developing  box, 
so  that  the  box  may  be  opened  and  the  solution  changed  without 
injury  to  the  negative  even  in  the  brightest  light. 
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To  a  proas  strip  of  cardboard  or  other  material  ig  fixed,  on  each 
side,  a  flexible  open  frame,  on  one  of  whicli  at  its  iipjier  end  a 
second  cross  strip  is  cemented.  The  strips  are  of  sufBcient  thick- 
ness to  accommodate  the  sensitive  plates  and  an  opaque  dividing 
plate,  which  is  slightly  corrugated  for  the  pui-pose  of  preventing 
erratic  movement  of  the  plates  and  to  keep  them  pressed  up  to 
the  f<H'al  plane  during  exj)osure. 

The  dividing  plate  is  not  made  of  ono  vfith  the  inner  part  of 
envelope  as  heretofore,  but  is  placed  between  the  plates  prior  to 
their  insertion  into  the  holder.  The  first  strip  with  the  open  frames 
attached,  is  inserted  into  a  metal  oup  or  binder,  and  permanently 
fixed  therein  by  depressions  made  in  the  metal  with  a  pointed 
tool  or  other  suitable  means.  The  metal  cup  or  binder  is 
formed  with  a  funnel-shaped  opening  which  is  designed  to  guide 
the  lower  end  of  the  outer  cover  as  the   envelope  closes. 

For  the  open  frames  there  may  be  substituted  flanged 
U-shaped  side  arms  into  which  the  sensitive  plates  with  the  opaque 
dividing  plate  slide,  an  end  block  being  then  inserted  to  fill 
the  space  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  side  a-nis  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  plates  when  in  position.  Inwardly  projecting  tongues  are 
provided  on  the  side  arms  to  retain  the  plates  and  end  block  in 
position.  In  the  process  of  filling,  the  side  arms  are  strained 
slightly  open  to  admit  of  the  plates  passing  the  tongues. 

The  outer  cover  or  sheath  may  conveniently  (be  made  of  thick 
black  paper,  and  is  of  suitable  dimensions  to  slide  freely  over  the 
inner  part  with  its  contained  plates.  The  upper  part  of  the 
outer  cover  is  provided  with  a  cross-piece  for  the  convenience  of 
coupling  this  part  of  the  envelope  to  a  clip  contained  in  the 
developing  box  above  referred  to,  and  to  form  a  handle  for 
I  manipulating  the  envelope  when  in  the  camera.  Other  means  for 
this  purpose  an  as  follows:  — 

Firstly,  a  cross-piece  or  handle  provided  with  holes  which  en- 
gage over  pins  fixed  to  the  slide  of  the  developing  box  referred 
to.     Secondly,   a  cross-piece  with   end   slots  to  engage  on  similar 
i  pins.    Thirdly,   a  recessed   cross-piece  to  slide  in  a  clip  on  the 
aforesaid    slide;    and,    fourthly,    an    extension    of   the   cover    re- 
inforced by   compressing  and   cementing  the  front  and   back  to 
form  a  double  thickness  which  may  be  perforated  to  engage  over 
ns  fixed,  as  above  stated,  to  a  part  of  the  developing  box. 
ITie  edges  at  the  open  end  of  the  outer  cover  are  turned  back 
;  to  form  narrow  flanges,  which  answer  the  double  purpose  of  stops 
to  prevent  the  cover  from  being  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  inner 
1  part  of  envelope  when  in  the  camera,  and  also  to  act  as  a  light- 
1  proof  connection  with  the  metal  cup  or  binder  when  the  envelope 
i  is  closed.     Magnus  Xeil,  Djursholm,  Sweden, 

pATUOHT   Devklopixg    Tanks.— No.    8,405.    1910   (April   7,    1910). 
I  The  invention  relates  to  upright  daylight  developing  tanks  into 
■vhich  dark-slides  or  plate-holders  are  introduced  in  daylight  and 
'le  plates  exposed  therein  to  the  developer.     The  invention  con- 
-ists  of  an  improved  upright  light-tight  developing  tank  in  which 
the  plate  to  be  developed   is  transferred  from  the  dark-slide  or 
plate-holder,  the  dark-slide  or  plate-holder  being  then  withdrawn 
from  within  the  tank,   leaving  the  plate  inside  the  tank   in  an 
ipright  position   for   development,    washing,   and   fixing   (thereby 
riding  to  prevent  the  formation  or  deposit  of  air-bubbles)  with- 
lit  injury  from  light.     The  tank  is  fitted  with  a  light-tight  lid 
:    which    is   an   aperture   or   slot   to    allow    the   plate-holder    co 
iK>   inserted,    lliis   slot   is   closed    (immediately   after   the   with- 
drawal  of   the   plate-holder)    by   a   roller  or    cover   made   of   or 
covered  with   indiarublwr  or  other  flexible  material,  or  made  of 
accurately  fitted  metal  or  other  rigid  material.     In  operation  the 
>.  lid  is  placed  on  and  secured  to  the  tank ;   then  the  plate-holder 
I  (containing   the   plate)   is   inserted   within   the  tank   through  the 
>lot  provided   for  th.at   purpose.     The   shutter-slide  of   the   plate- 
older  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a  plate-releasing  mechanism  con- 
^^isting  of  a  pin    with   a   controlling  spring  or   "  spring-pin       is 
lirought  into  action.     This   "spring-pin"   is  contained   within   a 
casing  which   allows  it  to  be   pressed  downwards  and   which   is 
I  fitted  upon  a  plate  sliding  horizontally  between  suitable  guides 
forming  part  of  or  attached  to  the  lid  of  the  tank.     When   re- 
quired  to  operate,  the  "  spring-pin  "  fitting  is  advanced  more  cr 
less  horizontally   towards  the   plate   until   the  lower   end   of  the 
"  spring-pin  "  is  above  or  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate.     A 
downward    pressure    upon    the    "spring-pin"    causes   it   to   press 


down  the  plate  on  to  and  ao  compress  the  spring  or  eprings  npon 
which  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  rests  within  the  plate -holder, 
until   the   upper  edge   of   the   plate   is   free   of   the   plateholde" 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  is  pushed  forward  by  a  spring 
provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  plate-holder  immediately  behind 
the  back  of  the  plate.     As  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  is 
quite  out  of  the  plate-holder  the  recoil  of  the  spring  or  springs 
(upon  which  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  rests)  tends  to  lift  up 
the  plate  clear  out  and  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate-holder, 
and  the  plate  is  transferred  into  the  tank.     The  whole  operation 
is  nearly  instantaneous.     The  "  spring-pin  "  fitting  is  then  with- 
drawn sufficiently  to  allow  the  shutter  slide  to  be  replaced  in  the 
plate- holder.     The  roller  or  cover  is  now  placed  in  position  behinj 
or  in  front  of  the  plate-holder  (as  may  'be  arranged),  and  is  so 
actuated  by  one  or  more  springs  that  it  instantly  closes  the  slot 
in  the  lid  of  the  tank  when  the  plate-holder  is  quickly  withdrawn 
from  the  tank.     The  interior  of  the  tank  is  provided  with  a  light- 
tight  inlet  for  liquids  and  a  light-tight  exit,  both  of  which  may 
Im  formed  by  one  straight  upright  tube  which  passes  through  the 
lid  and  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  which   is  provided  with  a 
IMssage  or  port  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  tank,  so 
placed   and   guarded   as  to   be  absolutely   light-tight.      The  inlet 
end  of  the  straight  tube  may  be  screwed  so  as  to  be  used  to  secure 
the  lid  firmly  to  the  tank.     The  interior  of  the  tank  is  also  pn.- 
vided  with  an  overflow  so  guarded  as  to  be  light-tight  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  plate  within  the  tank.     The  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  tank  or  of  its  lid  may  be  made  of  metal,  glass,  porce- 
lain, vulcanite,  or  other  indiarubber  compound,    or    celluloid  <r 
other  material,  or  may  be  covered  externally  or  lined  internally 
with  celluloid  or  other  material  of  like  nature. 

The  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  roller  or  cover  for  closing  th? 
slot  in  the  lid  of  the  tank  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plate  by  varying  the  action  or  the  arrangement  of  th? 
spring  or  springs  which  actuate  the  roller  or  cover.  John  Seaton 
Warburton,  19.  Stanwick  Road,  West  Kensington,  London. 


The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,   is  open  to  public  in 
spectioii,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:  — 
CiNKM.\T00BAPHS.— No.  9,006.     Cinematograph  projecting-apparatus. 
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Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporartet. 

White    Backgrounds. 

When  a  small  object  is  required  with  a  perfectly  white  backgroun  1 
(writes  M.  B.  Hopetoun  in  "Photography  and  Focus"  for  May  2) 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  get  a  negative  which 
will  give  all  the  detail  in  the  object  and  still  will  have  the  back- 
ground dense  enough  to  give  a  perfectly  white  print. 

The  following  dodge  wUI  be  found  to  be  effective.  The  back- 
ground must  be  a  sheet  or  some  other  not  altogether  opaque  object, 
and  must  be  kept  well  away  from  the  object  itself.  When  the 
exposure  has  been  made,  a  supplementary  exposure  may  be  given, 
illuminating  the  back  of  the  l>ackground  by  burning  a  few  inches 
of  magnesium  ribbon  (behind  it.  The  ribbon  must  be  held  to  one 
side,  and  screened  so  that  none  of  its  light  falls  on  the  lens  or  on 
any  part  of  the  background  in  a  direct  line  between  the  flame  and 
the  lens ;  but  this  is  generally  easy  to  do. 

A  somewhat  similar  dodge  may  be  adopted  with  an  opaque  back- 
ground, burning  the  ribbon  between  the  subject  and  the  background, 
and  shielding  both  the  lens  and  the  subject  iUelf  from  any  direct 
light.  The  plan  is  successful  enough  if  one  guards  against  over 
doing  the  supplementary  exposure,  a  course  which  makes  it  difflcnlt 
to  get  the  details  of  the  object.  Backed  plates,  I  find,  are  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Tbiocarbamide    Toning    Bath. 

The  tbiocarbamide  toning  bath  (writes  M.  Putteraans  in  "Le 
Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  "  for  AprU  30.  p.  60),  being  employed 
in  acid  solution  like  platinum  toning  baths,  keeps  perfectly  and  is 
vcrv  economical  in  use.     It  is,  moreover,  extremely  simple  m  pre- 
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paration  and  yields  permanent  results  with  all  kinds  of  printing- 
out  paper.  Tlie  bath  is  made  as  follows  : — A  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
thiocarbamide  is  prepared  and  100  c.cs.  (3^  oz.)  placed  in  a  measure. 
A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is  then  added  little  by 
little.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  but  disappears  again  on  continuing 
the  addition  of  the  gold.  The  amount  of  gold  solution  required 
for  this  purpose  is  about  30  c.cs.  altogether  (1  oz.).  A  clear  solution 
is  thus  obtained,  which  is  then  diluted  to  2  litres  (70  oz.),  to  which 
is  then  added  citric  acid  1  gm.  (15  grs.)  and  ordinary  common  salt 
20  gms.  (310  grs.). 

Before  toning,  the  prints  may  be  washed  thoroughly,  but  this  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  without  it  toning  takes  place  quito 
regularly.  The  toning  bath  gives  a  full  range  of  tones,  but  it 
chould  be  noted  that  the  formula  given  above  tends  to  bluish  prints ; 
those  who  prefer  brown  tones  should  replace  the  citric  acid  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  tartaric  acid. 

The  action  of  a  new  bath  is  very  rapid,  and  only  one  or  two 
prints  should  be  introduced  at  a  time.  Fixing  should  be  done  in  the 
osnal  way,  paying  care  to  a  thorough  washing  of  the  prints  between 
tiie  toning  bath,  and  its  acid  fixer. 


Deu)  Books* 


"■When  We  are  Rich."  By  Ward  Aluir.  London :  Stanley  Paul 
and  Co.  6s. 
We  welcome  Mr.  Ward  Muir's  second  novel  most  heartily,  for  it 
is  written  in  the  author's  breeziest  style,  and  has  set  us  all  laughing 
again.  The  book  simply  sparkles  with  fun  ;  we  laugh  out  loud,  and 
«njoy  it.  The  characters  are  delightfully  drawn;  we  feel  the  author 
muit  be  personally  acquainted  with  them  all.  The  story  tells  of 
the  doings  of  an  artistic  and  Bohemian  circle  of  friends,  poor — in 
the  ordinary  adoption  of  the  word,  yet  possessing  that  great  gift 
that  money  cannot  buy — a  merry  sense  of  humour.  Into  their  sym- 
pathetic midst  is  drawn  a  wealthy  young  Baron,  painfully  con- 
icious — na.y,  almost  ashamed — of  his  worldly  riches.  He,  however, 
turns  them  to  practical  account  by  taking  the  whole  party,  in- 
cluding a  fat  and  fascinating  old  maid,  for  a  delightful  trip  to  the 
Continent.  This  frivolous  record,  however,  is  not  without  its 
pathetic  side,  and  there  are  times  when  the  tears  come  as  readily 
to  the  eyes  as  laughter  to  the  lips.  Mr.  Ward  Muir  has  created  some 
very  real  human  types,  and  we  may  congratulate  him  upon  a  book 
which  maintains — indeed,  it  enhances — his  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
entertaining  fiction. 

1   •    I 

Dm  jipparatus,  $c« 

The  "New  Cihcular  "  Phint  and  Plate  Wasiiee. — Messrs. 
Houghtons  Ltd.  have  just  issued  a  new  model  of  washer,  suitable 
Soz  both   plates   and    prints,    under   this   n;mie.        It   consists   of    a 


kircular  vessel,  11  in.  diameter  and  5  in.  deep,  to  which  water  is 
admitted  by  a  narrow  slit  aperture  in  the  side.  When  washing 
plates  the  latter  are  placed  in  grooves  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  lield  in  position  by  a  series  of  other  short  grooves  on 


the  top  of  an  upright  stem.  In  washing  prints,  both  these  sets 
of  grooves  are  covered  by  a  loose  fitting,  the  washer  being  thus 
free  from  any  sharp  projections.     The  price  is  4s. 


Dcu)  Materials,  §c* 

Coronation  Seals. — Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera 
House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  Ijondon,  E.C.,  send  us  samples  of  the 
very  neat  paper  imitation  seals  which  they  are  just  issuing  for 
a  season  in   which  all  things   promise  to  be   "  Coronation."     The 


seals  may  be  readily  attached  to  mounts,  stationery,  envelopes,  etc. 
They  are  issued  in  three  separate  patterns  shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  price,  in  boxes  of  30,  Is.,  or  in  bulk,  4s.  per  gross,  or  26s.  per 
thousand. 


CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Marion's  New  General  List. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  have 
just  issued  a  new  catalogue  of  photographic  requisites,  which  is 
a  complete  revision  in  style  and  arrangement  of  their  previous 
lists.  While  it  includes  the  latest  items  of  equipment  of  their 
own  manufacture  and  that  of  other  makers,  which  they  have  con- 
fidence in  recommending,  the  list  has  been  thoroughly  rearranged 
BO  as  to  bring  goods  for  a  particular  branch  of  work  together  in 
the  volume.  Messrs.  Marion  are  in  the  special  position  of  being 
both  manufacturers  and  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail,  of  photo- 
graphic goods,  and  thus  the  list  is  one  of  particular  interest  and 
value  to  both  professionals  and  amateurs.  Particular  reference 
may  be  made  to  such  quite  recent  introductions  as  the  Boardman 
"  Northlight  "  apparatus  for  copying  and  enlarging,  the  "  Soho " 
science  lantern  and  slide-making  apparatus.  We  cannot  too  highly 
commend  the  arrangement  of  the  volume,  which,  in  its  stout  .board 
covers,  should  find  a  place  on  every  photographer's  shelves.  Unlike 
other  lists,  it  is  not  a  compendium  of  everything  upon  the  market, 
but  a  selection  of  apparatus  and  materials,  a  large  number  of 
w'hich  are  Messrs.  Marion's  own  specialties.  The  list  is  sent  free 
to  professional  photographers ;  to  amateurs  the  price  is  9d.  post 
free,  this  amount  being  refunded  on  purchase  of  Marion  goods  to 
the   value  of   5s. 

Cameras  for  1911. — A  large  illustrated  list  of  12  pages,  describ- 
ing cameras  of  the  more  popular  kinds,  from  the  all-convenient 
"  Ensignette "  to  the  handsome  Houghton  reflex,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Houghtons  Ltd.,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.,  from  whom  it  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


The  Late  ISls.  Otto  Scholzig. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  Otto  Scholzig,  on  April  14,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
ilr.  iScholzig's  business  will  be  continued  in  an  unaltered  condition 
under  the  principal  management  of  Mr.  Oscar  Scholzig.  All  com- 
munications should  henceforth  be  addressed  to  38,  South  Lambeth 
Road,  London,  S.W. 

The  Rajar  I^Ionthly  Competition. — The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Rajar,  Ltd..  Mobberley,  Cheshire,  for  the  best  prints  on  papers  or 
postcards  of  their  manufacture  submitted  for  their  April  monthly 
competition  have  been  awarded  as  follows:  — 

Class  1  (open  competition)  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Hughes,  8,  The  Mall, 
Waterford,  for  print  on  glossy  P.O.P  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Co.,  photographic  dealers.  The  Mall,  Waterford. 

Class  2  (for  those  who  have  never  previously  won  a  prize  in  any 
class  of  competition)  to  Mr.  H.  Law,  23,  Carisbrooke  Road. 
Walthamstow,  Essex,  for  glossy  P.O.P.  print  on  paper  purchased 
from    Messrs.   Boots,    Ltd.,    Moorgate    Street,    London,    E.G. 
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roectinds  or  Societies. 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Satokdat,  Mat  6. 
Borouifh  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Shere, 
Manchester  Amateur  Photoffraphic  Society.    Bamble  to  Liverpxtl,  for  Biver  and 

Docks. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Outicg  to  Northfieet. 

MoHDAT,  Mat  8. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    "Night  Photography."    P.  S.  Albert. 

TuESDAT,  Mat  9. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.     Excursion  to  Baildon  Moors. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    "  Technical  Photography."    H.  W.  Bennett. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    "  Tone  Values  m  Pictorial  Photo- 
Krapby,"    J,  D.  Berwick. 

Wednesdat,  Mat  10. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "A  Loon  in  London."    W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 
BAlham   Camera  Club.    •*  Water  in  Landscape."    Discussion,  opened  by  W.  C, 

Muiisey. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    *'  Hints  on  Landscape  Composition." 

Horace  Mummery. 
South  Cssex  Camera  Club.     1909  Affiliation  Competition  Prints. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    "  About  the  Mendips," 

Tbdbsdat,  Mat  11. 
Haudsworth   Photographic    Society.       "  Autotype    Carbon    Printing."      C.    W 
Clarke. 


Croydon  Camkra  Club. — ^Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney,  last  week,  gave  a 
talk  (vide  the  syllabus)  on  "Some  Principles  of  Picture  Making." 
'ihe  so-called  "  talk  "  resolved  itself  into  a  closely  reasoned  and 
ivise  paper,  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  both  to  the  advanced 
w(]rker  and  beginner,  and  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  reproduc- 
ticins  of  well  known  and  other  paintings.  The  club  has  had  a 
Miifeit  in  the  immediate  past  of  criticisms  on  print  displays,  these, 
with  few  exceptions,  being  of  a  weak  and  hackneyed  character, 
;iik1  it  therefore  must  have  come  as  a  revelation,  to  some  at  least, 
Miat  such  transcendental  matters  as  shading  foregrounds,  toning 
Juwn  obtrusive  high-lights,  securing  leading-in-lines,  and  trimming 
to  suit  the  subject,  etc.,  etc.,  are  not  the  only  factors  in  the  con- 
struction of  pictures,  and  do  not  form  the  entire  stock-in-trade 
if  art  criticism.  Something  like  this  was  probably  in  Mr.  Terry's 
mind  when  he  said,  in  the  appreciative  discussion  following  the 
|.aper,  that  "  he  was  certain  all  present  must  feel  like  miserable 
"ims,"   though  obviously  any   real   certainty  in  this  respect  could 

(ly  apply  to  the  speaker.  Mr.  Keano,  who  spoke  in  accents  of 
•  iiful,    but  indignant,  sorrow,    pleaded    for   sympathetic  criticism. 

I'heir  art  was  so  very,  very  young."  Mr.  Harpur,  amongst 
ilier  observations,  evolved   a  mixed  metaphor  in  connection  with 

white  shirt.  The  drift  of  this  was  not  understood  by  Mr.  Tilney, 
1  by  anyone  else,  which  was  unfortunate,  as  it  doubtless  analo- 
,'ised   some    important    truth. 

On  a  prior  evening  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on 
"A  French  Wonderland  and  the  Devil's  City,"  quit©  the  very 
best  of  its  kind,  both  as  regards  slides  and  narrative. 

Glasgow  and  Wkst  of  Scotland. — The  office-bearers  for  the 
-.'a.-on  1911-12  have  been  elected  as  follows : —President,  James 
McKissack  ;  vice-president,  A.  H.  Duncan ;  ion.  secretary,  James  W. 
Maikenzie,  14a,  Renfield  Street,  Glasgow ;  hon.  treasurer,  Alex.  Q. 
Watson ;     librarian,    Arcb.     Dowie ;    lanternist,    J.     W.     Downs ; 

iiator,  H.  A.  Garwood  ;   council,  Thos.  Oalder,  J.  Barclay,  Robert 

iwar,  John  McClure,  J.  Sawers,  and  John  Martin.     It  was  agreed 

■•I  hold  two  or  three  summer  outings,  and  also  that  a  class  for  photo- 

.raphs  taken  at  the   Scottish   National  Exhibition   be  included  at 

lie  next  members'  exhibition.     Mr.  A.   G.   Watson   read  a  lecture 

y   Mr.    W.    V.    Wastell,   "A   Dive   into  Belgium,"   illustrated   by 

nianv    lantern    slides. 


K 


R.P.S.  Lkcturks.— The  following  lectures  will  be  delivered  at 
Prince's  Skating  Club,  Knightsbridge,  at  8.30  p.m.  :— Tuesday, 
-May  9,  "A  Wayfarer  in  Rural  Japan,"  by  Harold  E.  Young. 
Wednesday,  May  10,  "  English  Wild  Flowers  in  Colour  "  (slides  by 
the  Autochrome  process),  by  H.  Essenhigh  Corke.  Thursday, 
May  11,  "Aerial  Photography  :  Views  from  Cloud  Lane,"  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Bacon.  Friday,  May  12,  E«d  Book  Night,  "The  Swiss 
-Mps,"  by  R.  Gorbold.  Saturday,  May  13,  "  A  I/)on  in  London,' 
by  W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 


Commercial  Si  Cegal  Intelligence. 


I.BOAL  Notices. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  cMe  of 
.Andrea  Balestra,  photographer,  95,  Wigmore  Street,  W.,  and 
Evershot,  ShootupHill,  Brondesbury,  Middlesex.  The  first  meet- 
ing has  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  May  8  at  Carey  Street,  W.C, 
and  the  public  examination  on  June  14,  also  at  Carey  Street. 

Damages  and  Los.s  Through  Structural  Altkrations. — In  the 
Edinburgh  Court  of  Session  last  week,  judgment  was  issued  in  an 
action  at  the  instance  of  Augustus  Charles  Huber,  photographer, 
120c,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  against  Alexander  Mackenzie  Ross, 
14,  Atholl  Crescent,  Edinbui^h.  The  premises  in  Princes  Street 
tenanted  by  the  pursuer  belong  to  the  defender,  and  in  this  action 
the  pursuer  sued  for  £400  damages  in  respect  of  loss  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  through  certain  operations  by  the  defender,  or 
authorised  by  him.  on  one  of  the  lower  floors  of  the  tenement  and 
on  the  tenement  to  the  east.  The  pursuer  took  his  premises  from 
the  defender's  predecessor  for  the  purposes  of  a  photographic  biui- 
ness,  with  entry  at  Whit  Sunday,  1907,  for  seven  years,  at  the  rent 
of  £60.  By  arrangement  with  the  landlord  the  premises  were  con- 
verted by  the  pursuer  at  considerable  expense  into  photographic 
rooms.  In  January,  1910,  the  defender  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Dean  of  Guild  for  warrant  to  make  extensive  structural  alterations 
on  the  tenements  entering  by  118  and  120c,  Princes  Street.  Warrant 
was  granted  by  the  Dean  of  Guild,  and  the  work  was  executed.  The 
pursuer's  claim  consisted  ef  (1)  repair  of  structural  damage,  including 
under  that  head  injury  to  painting  and  papering ;  (2)  injury  to 
materials ;  and  (5)  loss  of  business.  The  defender  maintained  that 
the  alterations,  having  been  executed  under  legal  warrant,  and 
with  due  care,  he  was  entitled  to  absolvitor.  He  stated  that  on 
April  13,  1910,  his  architects  on  his  behalf  offered  to  the  pursuer 
to  get  the  contractors  to  make  good  all  damage  caused  through 
their  operations.  ITie  pursuer  refused  this  offer.  Again,  and  al*> 
before  the  action  was  raised,  the  defender  offered  to  repair  all  such 
damage,   and   that  offer  was  repeated   on  record. 

Lord  Guthrie  found  in  fact  (1)  that  the  defender's  operations 
caused  injury  (a)  to  the  structure,  including  the  painting  and  paper- 
ing of  the  pursuer's  premises,  the  restoration  of  which  (the  pursuer's 
business  being  simultaneously  carried  on  in  the  premises)  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  £85  during  a  period  of  a  month  to  six 
weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  the  pursuer's  business  would  be 
prejudicially  affected  to  the  extent  of  £30 ;  (b)  to  the  furniture  and 
materials  in  the  pursuer's  premises  to  the  value  of  £40;  and  (c) 
to  the  pursuer's  business,  apart  from  the  period  of  six  weeks  above 
mentioned,  to  the  extent  of  filOO;  and  (2)  that  the  operations  were 
conducted  with  reasonable  regard  to  the  pursuer's  interests.  His 
Lordship  found  in  law  (1)  that  the  defender  was  bound  (a)  to  restore 
the  pursuer'.s  premises  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  defender's  operations,  or,  failing 
restoration,  to  pay  to  the  pursuer  the  sum  of  £85 ;  and  (b)  to  pay 
to  the  pursuer  the  sum  of  £30 ;  and  (2)  that  in  the  circumstances 
the  defender  was  not  liable  in  damages  for  the  injury  to  furniture, 
materials,  and  business  (apart  from  the  sum  of  £30)  claimed  by  the 
pursuer.  With  these  findings  his  Ijordship  appointed  the  cause  to 
be  put  to  the  roll  for  further  procedure,  reserving  in  the  meantime 
the  question  of  expenses.  His  Lordship  said  that  the  first  head  of 
the  pursuer's  claim  raised  no  question  between  the  parties,  except, 
possibly,  one  of  expenses.  The  defender  offered  to  repair  all  struc- 
tural damage  at  the  sight  of  a  man  of  skill  appointed  by  the  Court. 
In  his  lordship's  opinion,  the  defender's  common  law  obligation  as 
landlord  to  maintain  the  pursuer's  premises  in  a  tenantable  condi- 
tion during  the  course  of  the  leas©  involved  this  liability ;  and  the 
extent  of  his  obligation  would  not  be  affected  by  the  badly  designed 
or  structurally  defective  condition  of  the  premises  at  the  time  when 
the  operations  were  begun.  In  case,  however,  a  different  view 
might  be  taken  on  appeal,  his  Lordship  valued  the  operations  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  pursuer's  premises  to  a  tenantable  and  habitable 
condition  at  £86.  The  other  heads  involved  serious  questions,  both 
of  fact  and  law.  So  far  as  los.s  of  business  would  result  from  the 
total  or  partial  stoppage  of  the  pursuer's  business  during  the  period 
of  structural  restoration,  his  Ijordship  thought  it  followed  that,  while 
the  defender   would   not  be   liable  under   this  head  if  the   loss   of 
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business  had  resulted  from  the  operations  o?  another  proprietor,  he 
must  be  liable  in  the  circumstances  of  this  ca«e  for  this  loss  of 
business  as  a  necessary  result  of  his  own  voluntary  ac^. 
His  Lordship  assessed  this  amount  at  £30.  Putting  aside  structural 
damage  and  loss  of  business  resulting  directly  therefrom,  had  the 
pursuer  any  claim?  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  suppose  there 
had  been"  no  structural  damages,  would  the  pursuer  have 
had  any  claim?  The  defender  admitted  that,  in  so  far  as  his 
operations  were  not  conducted  with  a  reasonable  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  pursuer,  he  was  liable,  but  not  otherwise.  The 
pursuer  maintained,  first,  that  the  defender  was  liable  for  all  injury 
to  his  furniture  and  material,  and  for  all  loss  of  business  resulting 
from  the  defender's  operations,  even  if  conducted  with  the  utmost 
regard  reasonably  possible  for  the  pursuer's  interests;  and,  fecond, 
that  in  any  case  the  defender  was  liable  for  all  such  damage  and 
loss,  because  his  operations  were  not  conducted  with  reasonable 
regard  for  his  interests.  The  operations  themselves,  in  their  object 
and  in  their  method,  were  of  an  ordinary  nature,  and  they  were 
planned  and  executed  by  competent  and  experienced  architects  and 
contractors.  It  was  remarkable  that  no  complaints  were  made  by 
any  of  the  other  tenants,  in  the  tenement,  of  which  the  pursuer 
occupied  the  top  storey  and  attics,  or  by  any  of  the  tenants  of  the 
adjoining  tenement.  The  result  was  that  his  Lordship  held  the 
pursuer's  case  for  damages  (apart  from  his  right  to  restoration)  as 
irrelevant,  and  that  he  had  failed  to  prove  that  the  operations 
had  been  conducted  improperly  and  illegally,  and  in  gross  and  in  wil- 
ful recklessness  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  pursuer,  and  eo  as  to 
produce  great  and  unnecessary  loss  to  the  pursuer. 

Agency  Dispute. — At  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court,  on  April  27, 
before  Judge  Bray,  the  case  of  Sawyer  v.  Tilney  was  decided.  This 
action  first  came  before  the  Court  in  January,  when  Mr.  Sawyer, 
trading  as  the  Autotype  Company,  of  New  Oxford  Street,  sued  Mr. 
Tilney,  a  well-known  artist,  for,  the  recovery  of  £3  16s.  for  the 
supply  of  certain  prints  which  it  was  alleged  Mr.  Tilney  was  to 
subject  to  the  oil  process  and  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Walter  Barnett,  of 
Knightsbridge,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  payment.  Mr. 
Sawyer  claimed  that  the  order  was  in  fact  given  by  Mr.  Tilney 
on  Mr.  Barnett's  behalf,  but  the  latter,  some  time  after  receipt 
of  the  invoice,  repudiated  the  agency,  stating  that  Mr.  Tilney  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  order.  The  case  had  been  adjourned  twice, 
once  owing  to  Mr.  Barnett's  absence  in  America,  and  in  the  interval 
Mr.  Barnett  had  been  made  a  co-defendant  to  the  claim. 

Plaintiff  now,  as  before,  conducted  his  own  case ;  Mr.  Reginald 
Vaughan,  solicitor,  appeared  for  Mr.  Tilney ;  and  Mr.  Goldberg, 
barrister,  represented  Mr.  Barnett,  who  was  absent. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  on  the  case  being  called,  intimated  that  there  was 
no  dispute  as  to  the  goods  being  delivered  to  Mr.  Tilney  ;  it  was  a 
question  of  who  had  to  pay  for  them.  Mr.  Tilney  admitted  giving 
the  order,  but  said  he  did  so  on  Mr.  Barnett's  authority. 

Plaintiff,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  said  he  was  required  to  pro- 
duce enlarged  negatives  and  prints  from  them,  and  Mr.  Tilney 
was  to  work  upon  these  prints. 

Mr.  Vaughan  :  Mr.  Barnett  is  a  photographer  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  Knightsbridge,  and  it  is  common  ground  that  the  prints 
reproduced  from  these  enlargements  were  to  be  used  at  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  ? 

Plaintiff  :  I  believe  they  were. 

Mr.  Vaughan  :  When  Mr.  Tilney  gave  the  order,  did  he  not  give 
it  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barnett  ? 

Plaintiff  ;  Quite  distinctly.  Plaintiff  went  on  to  say  that  he  sent 
the  invoice  for  the  work  to  Mr.  Barnett  in  September,  1909,  and 
no  question  as  to  payment  arose  until  January,  ISIO,  when  witness 
happened  to  be  visiting  Mr.  Barnett.  The  matter  of  payment  then 
cropped  up,  and  Mr.  Barnett  repudiated  entirely  giving  any 
authority  for  the  order.  Witness  produced  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Barnett  a  few  days  after  the  interview  mentioned,  which  con- 
tained the  following  passage  :  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Tilney  and  myself 
will  come  to  an  understanding  upon  this  matter  in  dispute,  and 
I  think  if  you  leave  it  for  a  few  days  you  will  find  that  the  amount 
will  be  paid  in  due  course." 

Mr.  Vaughan  :  You  see,  he  did  not  repudiate  the  order  in  that 
letter. 

Plaintiff  replied  that  he  had  several  other  letters  from  Mr.  Barnett 


on  the  subject,  and  produced  one  dated  January  12,  1910,  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  interview,  in  which  Mr.  Barnett  stated  that  Mr. 
Tilney  had  the  negatives  in  question  on  his  own  accoimt,  and  that 
he    (Mr.    Barnett)   had   paid   Mr.    Tilney  for  them  long  ago. 

Jlr.  Vaughan  :  He  sets  up  that  he  paid  Mr.  Tilney  for  them, 
although  he  (Barnett)  never  ordered  them.  (To  plaintiff)  Isn't  it 
a  fact  that  Mr.  Tilney  occasionally  does  work  for  photographers, 
and  you  prepare  the  material  on  which  he  is  to  work,  and  you  send 
the  invoice  for  your  work  to  Mr.  Tilney's  clients? 

Plaintiff  :  Occasionally ;  it  goes  both  ways,  but  Mr.  Barnett 
generally  paid  me  direct— not  Mr.  Tilney.  In  answer  to  further 
questions,  witness  said  that  the  present  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  there  had  been  any  dispute  over  the  accounts  with  either 
defendant. 

His  Honour  said  they  ought  to  have  some  evidence  to  show  that 
Mr.  Tilney  really  said  he  came  from  Barnett  when  the  order  was 
given,  and  he  finally  ordered  Mr.   Barnett  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  his  client  had  been  in  court,  but  was  now 
absent,  and  suggested  that  the  case  be  put  back  for  a  time.  Mr. 
Vaughan  stated  that  Mr.  Barnett  had  not  been  seen  in  court  at  all. 

His  Honour  thought  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  call  Mr.  Barnett, 
and  Mr.  Goldberg  proceeded  to  ask  plaintiff  exactly  what  took 
place  when  Mr.  Tilney  gave  the  order. 

Plaintiff'  :  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Tilney  at  the  time  ;  he  did  not  give 
me  the  order,  he  gave  it  to  my  assistant.  I  have  the  order  book 
here  with  the  order  entered  in  the  ordinary  way ;  there  is  no 
dispute  about  that. 

Mr.  Goldberg  :  The  diflSculty  is  this,  I  must  know  exactly  what 
took  place. 

The  order  book  was  produced,  and  Mr.  Goldberg  stated  that  the 
entry  read  "Verbally  ordered  by  Tilney."  Such  order,  he  con- 
tended, could  not  be  evidence  against  Barnett. 

Mr.  Vaughan  :  I  don't  know ;  my  friend  has  put  the  book  in 
evidence ! 

Mr.  Goldberg  :  I  want  the  precise  terms  of  the  order  given  to 
the  assistant. 

His  Honour  said  it  seemed  as  if  plaintiff  would  have  to  call  the 
assistant  who  took  the  order,  but  if  there  was  an  adjournment 
somebody  must  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Vaughan  opposed  an  adjournment,  saying  it  was  the  third 
time  they  had  been  before  the  court. 

His  Honour  :  Is  there  any  letter  from  Mr.  Barnett  showing  that 
he  admitted  that  Mr.  Tilney  purported  to  give  the  order  for  him  ? 

Plaintiff  :  Yes  ;  I  can  produce  the  book. 

His  Honour  :  Did  Mr.  Barnett,  when  you  had  the  interview  with 
him,  dispute  that  Mr.  Tilney  had  purported  to  place  the  order  on 
his  behalf? 

Plaintiff  :  No,  he  didn't  dispute  it. 

His  Honour  :  That  is  sufficient  evidence. 

Mr.  Goldberg  submitted  that  this  was  not  sufficient  evidence,  for 
it  only  amounted  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Tilney  that  Mr.  Barnett 
was  prepared  to  guarantee  payment.  He  contended  that  Mr.  Tilney 
was  primarily  liable  for  the  goods. 

Plaintiff  :  I  do  not  agree ;  the  order  was  distinctly  given  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Barnett. 

Mr.  Goldberg  :  I  submit  that  you  have  not  proved  it. 

His  Honour  :  When  plaintiff  called  upon  Barnett  he  (Barnett)  did 
not  dispute  that  Mr.  Tilney  had  purported  to  give  the  order  in  his 
name,  but  said  he  liad  no  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Goldberg  :  That  may  be,  but  Mr.  Barnett  had  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  took  plaoe  at  Mr.   Sawyer's. 

At  his  Honour's  suggestion,  Mr.  Tilney  was  then  called,  and 
examined  by  the  plaintiff.  Witness  said  he  gave  the  order  with 
Mr.   Barnett's  knowledge  and  concurrence. 

Mr.  Goldberg  asked  witness  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact 
words  used  when  the  order  was  given. 

Witness  said  he  did  not  say  that  he  would  pay  for  the  goods 
himself.  He  went  direct  from  Mr.  Barnett  and  said,  "  Here  are 
some  negatives  Mr.  Barnett  wishes  you  to  enlarge  so  that  I  may 
make  prints" — what  are  known  as  "oil  prints,"  explained  witness. 
Plaintiff  accepted  the  order  and  put  it  through  in  the  usual  way 
of  business,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  by  all  parties  that 
the  invoice  was  to  be  rendered  to  Mr.   Barnett. 

Mr.  Goldberg  reminded  witness  that  when  the  case  was  first  heard 
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plaintiff  had  sworn  that  he  (Tilney)  owed  him  the  money,  and  naked 
why  it  was  now  said  soinebody  else  might  owe  it. 

Mr.  Tihiey  :   1  don't  know.     It's  a  mystery  to  me. 

Mr.  Goldberg  :  Have  you  ever  suggested  to  plaintif!  that  his 
statement  that  you  owed  the  money  was  incorrect  ? 

Mr.  Tilney  :  I  have  written  on  several  occasions  repudiating  the 
transference  of  this  debt  to  myself  from  Mr.  Harnett. 

Mr,  Vaughan  :  I  have  the  letters,  if  my  friend  wants  them. 

At  tills  point  his  Honour  brought  the  case  to  an  end  by  giving 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  against  Mr.  Barnett,  with  costs.  Plaintiff 
would  have  to  pay  Mr.  Tilney's  costs  for  bringing  him  into  the 
action,  but  such  costs  would  have  to  be  refunded  to  plaintiff  by 
Mr.  Barnett. 

Mr.  Vauglian  :  That  means  that  Mr.  Barnett  will  have  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  whole  business  ? 

His  Honour  agreed. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 

H.  E.  lIowORTH,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £800  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  adopt  an  agreement  with 
H.  E.  Howorth  for  the  acquisition  of  the  business  of  a  photographer 
and  dealer  in  photographic  materials  carried  on  by  him  in  Dock 
Street,  Fleetwood,  Lanes.  First  directors,  H.  F.  Howorth,  C. 
Spencer,  and  C.  A.  Smyth.  Qualification,  £50.  Registered  office 
10,  West  Street,  Fleetwood.     Private  company. 

RoY.\L  AvKXUE  Studio,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  in 
Dublin  with  a  capital  of  £500  in  £1  shares.  Objects :  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  photographers,  etc.  First  directors,  T.  A.  Higgias, 
J.  Higgins,  sen.,  and  J.  Higgins,  jun.  Registered  office,  79,  Royal 
Avenue,  Belfast.     Private  company. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 

E.VKLY  Cl-osrN'O. — Messrs.  C.  P.  Goerz  write: — "Some  of  your 
readers  might  perhaps  be  spared  a  little  inconvenience  and  dis- 
appointment were  you  to  announce  that  from  May  1  to  Septem- 
ber 50  next  the  hours  of  business  at  this  office,  1-6,  Holborn  Circus, 
will  be  8.30  a.m.  to  5  o'clock  p.m.,  Saturdays  1  o'clock." 

House  of  Commons  Photoghaph.s. — ^A  number  of  photographs  illus- 
trative of  events  cjunected  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  during 
recent  years  have  been  presented  to  the  Office  of  Works  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Stone,  and  have  now  been  hung  in  the  dining-room  corridor 
at  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  commencement  of  a  historical 
series. 

Thk  Illixoworth  Mo-Nthlv  Competition. — The  results  in  the 
March  competition  held  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.  are 
as  follows : —Open  Class:  W.  G.  Steenmeijer,  Hilbelinkspad, 
Winterswijk,  Holland.  Novice  Class:  G.  W.  Morgan,  8,  Braed- 
burn  Ciescent,  Edinburgh.  Junior  Class :  F.  Harrison,  49,  Qranton 
Street,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford. 

A  Book  of  Sports  Rkcords.— A  little  volume  of  250  pages  has 
just  been  issued  in  its  eighth  edition  by  the  Royal  Insurance  Co. 
Ltd.,  1,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool.  It  contains  a  summarised 
and  tabulated  statement  of  recent  records  in  all  branches  of  sport, 
including  such  modern  developments  as  motoring  and  aviation. 
Press  photographers  and  all  those  who  have  occasion  to  photograph 
sporting  subjects  should  find  it  a  most  useful  volume  of  reference. 
It  is  sent  ]x>st  free  on  application  to  the  Royal  Insurance  Co. 

D.\NGHRS  OF  W.WE  I'hotook.\phy. — A  visitor  to  Filey  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  drowned  last  week  when  standing  on  the  edge 
of  Filey  Brigg  photographing  the  waves.  A  larger  breaker  rose 
suddenly  and  swept  the  reef,  sucking  the  photographer  back  in  'ts 
retreat  into  deep  water.  At  this  point  of  the  coast  the  water  is  in 
a  state  of  constant  turmoil,  owing  to  the  obstruction  offered  by  the 
reef  to  the  tide,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  even  a  strong 
swimmer  to  struggle  ashore.  The  visitor's  case  would  doubtless 
have  f>een  hopeless  but  for  the  fact  that  the  next  wave  succeeding 
the  one  which  had  washed  him  off  the  reef  threw  him  bodily  back 
again,  bruised  and  breathless,  but  with  sufficient  strength  to  clutch 
the  rock  and  crawl  into  safety. 

Press  Photographers  and  Jochx.^lists. — At  the  annual  con- 
ference  of    the    National    Inion   of    Journalists    held    recently    at 


Birmingham,  a  proposal  was  submitted  by  the  I,«eds  branch  to 
exclude  photographers  from  meml>erBhip  of  the  I'nion.  It  was  felt 
that  they  could  hardly  be  called  journalists,  although  they  might 
write  an  explanatory  note  to  a|)pend  to  their  photographs. 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer  pointed  out  that  they  had  admitted 
a  large  number  of  highly  respectable  Press  photographers  in  ihe 
North  of  England,  men  who  were  engaged  upon  a  kind  of  work 
that  was  going  to  extend.  The  Chairman  thought  that  if  this  pro- 
I«)88l  were  carried,  the  photographers  already  in  the  I'nion  would 
take  it  as  a  strong  hint  to  get  out.     The  proposal  was  rejected. 

KiNEMACOLCR. — Mr.  Charles  Urban,  a  leading  principal  of  whose 
managerial  policy  at  the  Scala  Theatre  is  a  constant  change  of  pro- 
gramme, will  present  a  wide  variety  of  new  "  Kinemacolor  "  subjects 
in  his  entertainment  at  this  beautiful  playhouse  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening  next.  May  6,  and  twice  daily.  So  strongly  has 
natural-colour  kinematography  appealed  to  patrons  of  the  S<:ala 
that  Mr.  Urban  is  reluctantly  withdrawing  the  operetta,  "  Castles 
in  the  Air,"  after  Friday  evening  to  give  "Kinemacolor"  even 
greater  scope ;  and  several  new  series,  accompanied  by  vo<al  as  well 
as  exquisite  instrumental  music,  to  be  then  produced  will  includ" 
"Telemachus"  (classical),  "The  Fall  of  Babylon"  (Scriptural),  fivi" 
filmed  playlets  of  great  beauty  (theatrical),  "  Ostend  "  and  "  Lake 
Garda "  (travel),  and  "Strange  Mounts"  (zoological).  The  last- 
named  should  alone  command  a  visit,  the  films  showing  how  scokj 
of  seldom -harnessed  animals — from  pigs  to  llamas,  and  from  ostrichoi 
to  zebras — take  kindly  to  carrying  the  saddle.  "  Kinemacolor  "  has 
ever  been  exceptionally  effective  in  animal  subjects,  and  here  it 
excels. 

A  Photographer  Poiso.ved. — Mr.  J.  J.   W.  Wilmshurst  held  an 

inquiry  at  Aston  Police  Court  last  week  concerning  the  death  of 
Alfred  .Marlow  (49),  80,  Sutton  Street,  Aston,  photographer,  which 
occurred  at  his  residence  on  Saturday  last  from  the  effects  of  liquid 
ammonia    poisoning. 

The  widow  said  her  husband  had  been  ill  for  thirteen  years,  and 
had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  the  past  three  months.  On  Friday 
night  he  asked  witness  for  the  smelling-bottle.  Some  time  after  she 
heard  the  bottle  rattle,  and  when  she  spoke  to  her  husband  he 
told  her  that  he  had  drunk  the  contents.  He  had  never  threatened 
his  life. 

Dr.  Hill  Norria  said  he  was  not  informed  of  the  occurrence  till 
nine  hours  afterwards,  and  the  message  he  then  received  was  uot 
urgent.  Receiving  a  second  messuage,  howes-er,  he  went  at  once, 
but  when  he  arrived  the  man  was  breathing  his  last.  A  post-mortem 
examination  showed  signs  of  irritant  poisoning.  Death  was  due 
to  shock  following  acute  gastritis,  following  up  the  taking  of  liquid 
ammonia,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  man's  illness. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Death  from  misadventure." 

The  Copyright  Bill.— The  Standing  Committee  (A)  of  the  House 
of  Commons  held  its  second  sitting  on  the  Copyright  Bill  on  Tues- 
day last,  Mr.  Griffith  Boscawen  presiding. 

There  was  prolonged  disLUssion  of  the  sub-fection  which 
allows  "  the  making  of  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  or 
photographs  of  a  work  of  sculpture  or  artistic  craftsman- 
ship if  situate  in  a  public  place  or  building,  or  the  making  of 
paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  or  photographs  (which  are  not  in 
the  nature  of  architectural  drawings  or  plans)  of  any  architectural 
work  of  art." 

Mr.  Toulmin  moved  an  amendment  to  allow  "the  publishing  " 
as  well  as  the  making    of  pictorial  reproductions  of  such  work. 

Lord  Balcarres  and  other  members  expressed  the  fear  that  under 
the  provision  owners  of  pictures  would  be  deterred  from  lending 
them  to  the  National  or  other  public  galleries  as  readily  as  hereto- 
fore. 

Mr.  Buxton  stated  that  the  intereeU  of  owners  of  pictures  in  this 
matter  would  continue  to  be  protected,  as  now,  by  by-laws. 

Mr.  Toulmin's  amendment  was  eventually  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Buxton  accepted  amendments  confining  the  scope  of  the  sub- 
section to  works  "  not  being  private  property  "  and  "  i>ermai»ently  " 
situato  in  a  public  place  or  building.  The  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Royal  Ixstitutids. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  (.May  1),  the  Duko 
of  Jforthumberland.   president,   in   the  chair.      The  annual  report 
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of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year  1910,  testifying  to  the 
continued  pro.speritj-  and  efficient  management  of  the  institution, 
was  read  and  adojited,  and  the  report  on  the  Davy  Faraday  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  which  accompanied  it,  was  also 
read.  Thirty-nine  new  members  were  elected  in  1910.  Sixty-one 
lectures  and  seventeen  evening  discourses  were  delivered  in  1910. 
The  books  and  pamplilets  presented  amounted  to  about  239  volumes, 
making,  with  604  volumes  (including  periodicals  bound),  purchased 
by  the  managers,  a  total  of  843  volumes  added  to  the  library  in 
the  year.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  president,  treasurer,  and  the 
lonorary  secretary,  to  the  Committees  of  Managers  and  Visitors, 
ind  to  the  professors,  for  their  valuable  services  to  the  institution 
during  the  past  year.  The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — President,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  ;  treasurer.  Sir  James  Orichton-Browne ;  secretary. 
Sir  WiUiani  C'rookes;  managers,  John  B.  Broun-Morison,  Esq.,  Dr. 
John  Mitchell  Bruce,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Hinry  Burton  Buckley,  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Cathcart,  Dr.  Donald  William  Charles  Hood,  Henry  F.  Makins, 
Esq.,  (Sir  Francis  Laking,  Bart.,  Alexander  C.  lonides,  Esq.,  Robert 
Mond,  Esq.,  Dr.  Rudolph  Messel,  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Parsons, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stirling,  and  Alexander  Siemens,  Esq. 


Corresponaence* 

*♦*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

A'o  notice   is   take?!  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•«*  TFe  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

SULPHIDE     TONING     OF     BROMIDES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  an  article  in  the  "B.J."  of  this  week 
concerning  the  toning  of  bromides  with  barium  sulphide.  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  what,  in  my  mind,  is  a  grave  mistake,  which, 
coming  from  a  man  like  Namias,  is  rather  startling.  Professor 
Namia.s  says  that  the  yellow-brown  of  the  sulphide-toned  bromide 
is  partly  due  to  the  printing  paper  and  partly  to  the  developer. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  this  is  not  so.  Although 
different  makes  of  papers  give  various  sepia  tones,  the  colour  is 
never  unpleasant.  The  cause  of  yellowish  bromides  is  due  entirely 
to  over-exposure. 

I  made  several  different  strengths  of  sodium  sulphide,  and 
toned  several  prints,  which  had  had  identical  exposures,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  colour  of  any.  Further,  I 
have  made  up  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  1  in  3  (about), 
and  it  is  just  as  good  now  as  when  first  used  two  months  ago. — 
Faithfully   yours,  Pho. 

AprU  28,  1911. 

SUNDAY  WORK  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIOS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — An  interesting  correspondence  in  your  columns  on 
Sunday  opening  of  studios  seems  to  have  exliausted  itself.  Some 
writers  hoped  the  P. P. A.  would  take  the  matter  up,  others  that  the 
Shops  Bill  would  become  law.  The  P. P. A.,  having  ascertained  that 
photographers  are  not  shopkeepers  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  move  further  in  the  matter. 
Neither  the  annual  report  nor  the  latest  handbook  refers  to  it, 
which,  I  think,  is  a  pity,  having  regard  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject. 

The  demand  for  Sunday  closing  is  not  answered  by  the  use  of 
such  epithets  as  "Puritanical,"  "  KiUjoy,"  "Narrow-minded," 
"  Mind  your  own  business,  and  let  me  mind  mine,"  etc.  Sunday  is 
a  recognised  institution  in  this  country  as  a  day  of  cessation  from 
business,  and  the  man  who  closes  his  premises,  whether  in  accordance 
with  this  custom  or  from  religious  motives,  is  entitled  to  protection 
against  the  unfair  competition  of  the  man  who  keeps  open  in  defiance 
of  the  custom. 

The  practice  of  Sunday  photography  may  have  begun  with  cheap 
trade,  but  it  is  increasing,  and  gradually  working  upwards.  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  present 
degradation  of  photography  as  a  profession? 

My  object  in  writing  now  is  to  point  out  that  the  Shops  Bill, 


having  passed  a  second  reading  without  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  now  being  considered  by  a  Grand  Committee ;  and,  if  it 
is  not  already  too  late,  and  is  really  the  wish  of  tliose  principally 
concerned,  the  necessary  amendment  to  make  it  include  photographers 
could  yet  be  inserted.  The  Government,  having  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sunday  closing  of  shops,  naturally  do  not  want  more 
exceptions  than  necessary. 

Why  could  nob  the  P.P.A.  take  a  postcard  poll  of  the  profession 
on  the  question? 

If  photographers  are  not  included  under  the  Shops  Bill,  I  venture 
to  prophesy  that  as  soon  as  that  measure  becomes  law  the  practice 
of  Sunday  opening  of  studios  will  appear  to  have  received  legislative 
sanction,  and  will  become  general ;  and  then  many,  finding  their 
receipts  diminished  owing  to  competition,  wUl  bitterly  regret  that 
they  took  no  steps  to  avert  the  calamity  which  makes  them  slaves 
to  their  business  from  Monday  morning  tUl  Monday  morning  comes 
round  again.  Yours  truly, 

Bowes  Park,  N.  H.  J.  Rigden. 


THE    P.P.A.     CONGRESS    DINNER. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  affording  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  announcing  that  the  Council  and  members  of  the  P.P.A. 
will  welcome  the  presence  at  their  Congress  dinner  of  members  and 
representatives  of  photographic  manufacturing  and  dealing  firms, 
and,  in  fact,  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  business  side  of  photo- 
graphy. 

They  hope  that  this  invitation  will  be  at  least  as  fully  responded 
to  as  that  issued  for  the  corresponding  event  at  last  year's  Congress, 
when  the  opportunity  afforded  for  personal  intercourse  between 
photographers  and  those  who  trade  with  them  resulted  in  the 
initiation  of  many  friendships,  both  business  and  personal. 

The  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Piccadilly, 
W.,  on  Thursday,  May  18,  at  6.30  for  7  o'clock.  Tickets,  price  68., 
may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  stewards,  Messrs.  Alfred  Ellis, 
51,  Baker  Street,  W.,  and  Lang  Sims,  437,  Brixton  Road,  S.W.,  or 
from  myself. — I  am, 

Alexander  Mackie,   Hon.   Secretary. 

89,  Albany  Street,  N.W., 
May  1,  1911. 

HYDROQUINONE   DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Y'our  note  in  this  week's  "  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy "  on  the  use  of  liydroquinone  with  caustic  alkalis  recalls 
my  own  first  use  of  this  reducing  a^ent  soon  after  Sir  William 
Abney  suggested  it.  I  was  in  North  Wales  at  the  time,  at  Bettws- 
y-coed,  and  sent  to  Hopkins  and  Williams  for  a  supply,  using 
it  with  ammonium  hydrate  (ammonia)  as  the  alkali.  I  have  turned 
up  the  formula,  and  find  it  consists  of  : — Hydroquinone,  1  l-5th  gr.  ; 
ammonium  hydrate  3  l-3rd ;  to  1  oz.  water.  The  negatives  developed 
with  it  were  principally  glen  subjects  and  waterfalls,  and  I  was  at 
once  impressed  by  the  splendid  detail  and  softness.  I  frequently 
exposed  duplicate  plates,  developing  one  with  pyro-ammonia,  the 
other  with  hydro-ammonia,  and  always  preferred  the  latter  negative. 
As  you  remark,  the  colour  was  a  close  approximation  to  the  well- 
known  uranium  colour,  not  so  yellow  as  that  given  by  pyro-ammonia. 
On  seeing  prints  from  these  negatives  (albumen)  some  months  later 
I  was  perfectly  charmed  with  their  quality,  soft  and  full  of  grada- 
tion. When,  some  years  later,  I  tried  hydroquinone  made  up  more 
in  accordance  with  latter-day  formulae,  I  could  not  obtain  the  sams 
class  of  negative,  so  gave  it  up.  My  objection  to  using  it  with 
ammonia  was  its  slowness  compared  with  pyrogallol,  which  was  a 
serious  drawback  when  developing  12  x  10  plates  in  the  usual  field 
tent  away  from  home,  generally  in  the  evening,  and  half-asleep 
after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  open. — ^Y'ours  faithfully, 

G.  T.  Harris. 

"Kelso,"  Knowle  Park,  Sidmouth. 


PROCESSES. 


OZOBROME     AND     CHROMIUM 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  made  some  comments 

on  my  paper,   entitled  "  Ozobrome  and  Other   Chromium   Processes 

Viewed  in  a  New  Light."  which  appeared  in  the  "B.J.."  .■\pril  28. 

1911,  as  my  special  object  was  to  invoke  some  controversy,  being 
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.onvinced   that  this  would    be   the   best  way  to  get   at   something 
lu'ar  the  truth. 
With  regard  to  the  Piper  and  Carnegie  process,  1  confess  I  have 
I       been  sceptical  as  to  the  Crj04   product,  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  attracted  any  independent  investigators,  and  about  which 
ho  authors  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  come  to  any  definite 
inclusion    as  to    its   behaviour    with   I'egard  to   gelatine.      It   has 
remained   for   some    time    a    mysterious    compound,    which    nobody 
l;no\vs  much  about.     However,  now  that  I  know  that  a  great  deal 
f  time  and   study  has   been  devoted  to  the  determination  of  its 
.composition,     and    that    the    compound     may   have    the    formula 
CroOaCrO,    I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  fact  "(  its  produc- 
tion.    As  to  my  remark  that  basic  chromate  of  chromium  is  the 
orapound  produced  in  the  carbon  process,  I  stated  that  it  was  the 
'generally   accepted    theory,"    and    made    no  dogmatic   assertion; 
moreover.   I   was  not  aware   that  one  is  precluded   from  referring 
to  a  subject  that  has  "never  been  proved."     I  presume  one  must 
not  refer  to  the  latent  image  next. 
I  Standing,  however,  above  the  level  of  minor  details,  which  I  am 

sorry  do  not  satisfy  my  critic,  is  the  main  point  of  interest,  which 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  — 

In  the  carbon  process,  and  in  the  tanning  of  gelatine  by  chrome 
alum,  the  reducing   action   produces  oxygen. 
■         In   tlie    production   of    tanned    gelatine  images   by   the  reducing 
power  of  metallic  silver,  such  as  ozobrome,  an  independent  reducing 
action,  as  well  as  an  oxidising  action,  must  be  provided.     Imagina- 
tion,  and    even   sentiment,   play  a    larger   part   in   chemistry   and 
physics  than  most   modern   scientists  are   willing  to  admit,   and   I 
would  venture  to  imagine  that  the  opposing  negative  and  positive 
I*     ions  hammer  against  the  cell  walls  of  the  gelatine  and  produce  a 
I.    structural  change. — Yours  faithfully,  Thom.\s  ilAxiy. 

[We  refer  to  this  letter  in  an  "  Ex  Cathedra  "  note  on  a  previous 
page. — hDS.    "  B.J."] 

■   •   I 

JinsiDers  to  Corre$ponaent$« 

I'HOTOGRAPHS  ReOLSTERED  : 
.  A.  Cornall,    Station  Studios.  Station  Parade,  Harrosrate.     Photograph  of   the 

Stredith  Treatment  ami  Mechano-Therapeutic  Department  at  the  Royal  Hatha, 

Uarrcgate. 
V.  D.  Shackley,  Station  Boad,  Bamber  Bridge,  Lanes.     Photograph  of  Beginald 

Arthur  Tatton,  Ksi/..  of  Cuerden  //all,  near  Preston,  mth  hit  dog. 
U.  C.  Messer,  29,  Castle  Street.  Salisbury.    Combination  PhotoQra'  h  of  a  Placed 

Group  of  "  A  "  Co.  oj  the  tth  Butt. of  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  WiltMre  Regiinmt 

(Terr.torialx). 

A.  S.— Alstona  Studio,  \ew  Bond  Street,  W. 

T)oN. — We  think  you  must  refer  to  the  article  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Coward 
in  our  issue  of  January  21,  1910. 

1'.  Cock.— We  should  choose  either  the  first  or  third  of  the  lenses 
you  name. 

TiiB  P.P. A.— I   want  to  become  a  member  of  the  P.P.A.     Do  I 

.    apply  to  you?     If  not,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could 
supply  me  with  address  of  secretary. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie,  89,' Albany  Street,  London,  N.W. 

Si.UNs. — Could  you  tell  me  of  anything  to  remove  pyro  stains  from 
tweed  cloth?— H.   A.   B. 

We  know  nothing  which  we  can  recommend  as  certain.  We 
.should  adivse  sending  material  to  the  cleaners,  and  if  they  fail, 
trying  a  preparation  of  bleaching  powder. 

Zapon   Varnish. — Could  you   inform   me  where  the   thin  celluloid 

•  varnish  known  as  Zapon  can  be  obtained  ?     I  think  you  recom- 
mended it,  but  the  say  they  cannot  obtain  it  of 

any  London  wholesale  dealer. — E.   R.   Darnley. 

Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road,  E.G.,  list  the 
colourless  Zapon  varnish  at  3s.  per  lb. 

Price  of  Xkoativk. — On  Easter  Monday  I  was  requested  to  go  a 
journey  of  six  miles  to  photograph  a  wedding  group.  After 
seeing  the  proofs,  my  customer  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  the 
negatives  (two  whole-plates).  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  would  kindly  give  your  opinion  as  to  what  you  consider  a 
reasonable  price  per  negative. — Shape  Bridck. 
If  no  prints  are  ordered,  30b.  «a<h  negative. 

1'mioks. — C^n  you  recommend  a  serviceable  book,  teaching  methods 
of  photography  and  retouching,  suitable  to  a  young  learner  of  the 


trade  wishing  to  improve,  witli  address  of  publisher  and  price? — 

J.    H.kRBIS. 

'■  Retouching,"  by  Arthur  Whiting  (Loiulon  :  George  Routledgu 
and  Co.,  68,  Carter  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  Is.).  For  a  handbook 
on  general  photographic  work  containing  much  useful  advice  you 
should  get  '•  ProfeeMonal  Photography,"  by  C.  H.  Hewitt,  two 
volumes.  Is.  each  (Iliffe  and  Sons). 
V.\nious. — (1)  Kindly  give  a  quick  inlensifier  which  can  be  locally 
applied  to  negatives  that  are  to  be  immediately  retouched. 
(2)  An  easily  removed  varnish  that  can  he  applied  locally  and 
successively  to  negatives  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush. — 
Rktouchkr. 

(1)  The  uranium  intensifier  should  serve  your  purpose.  You 
will  find  a  good  formula  in  the  "Almanac."  (2)  Rubber  solution 
might  do  if  you  only  want  a  temporary  protection.  It  can  easily 
!>e  rubbed  off  with  the  finger  afterwards.  No  regular  varnish  can 
be  removed  easily. 
Lens  Shade. — Would  a  piece  of  card  with  a  hole  in  act  as  a  atop 
if  placed  close  to  the  front  of  the  lens?  as  1  have  been  thinking 
of  doing  that  instead  of  using  a  tube  as  a  shade.  If  it  acts  as 
a  stop,  of  course  it  won't  do,  as  it  will  thus  slow  the  lens  without 
doing  what's  wanted. — Lkns  Shade. 

If  close  to  the  lens  it  will  act  as  a  small  stop,  and  if  a  little 
distance  away  it  will  cut  down  the  size  of  the  image  unless  it  ia 
of  a  certain  size.  If  of  the  right  size  and  at  the  right  distance 
it  will  act  just  as  a  tube,  and  so  a  tube  is  the  simplest  method 
of  arriving  at  the  desired  effect. 
Moth  in  Rug. — We  hlRe  a  large  bearskin  rug  in  our  studio  which 
has  gone  nearly  bare  in  a  few  places.  We  cannot  trace  moth, 
but  it  may  be  that.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  I  could  put  on 
rug,  and  how  to  treat  it  to  prevent  its  going  further?  We  have 
had  it  only  a  year ;  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  and  it  has  had 
very  little  wear. — Hertfordshire. 

The  l>est  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to  give  it  a  good  beating 
every  day  in  the  open  air.  You  can  put  powdered  "carbon" 
(naphthalene)  in  the  rug,  but  the  odour  of  the  naphthalene  is 
not  very  pleasant  in  the  studio. 
Right  of  Reproduction. — It  has  just  come  under  my  notice  that  a 
London  firm  in  a  large  way  of  business  is  displaying  a  picture 
on  their  business  envelopes,  the  negative  of  which  is  my  own 
registered  work.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in  this  matter? 
My  negative  is  a  half -plate,  their  reproduction  is  "portrait" — 
4  x  2^.  Shall  I  take  proceedings  against  them,  or  send  in  a  bill? 
If  the  latter,  what  charge  ought  I  to  make? — W.  K. 

Write  them  pointing  out  their  infringement  of  your  registered 
copyright,  and  either  (1)  sending  them  an  invoice  for  twice  the 
amount  you  would  have  charged  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  (2), 
without  naming  a  figure,  asking  them  what  they  propose  doing  in 
the  matter. 
Matt  Varnish. — Would  you  favour  me  by  letting  me  have  a 
formula   for  ground-glass  varnish,  hard  ? — A.   Qitestin  Smith. 

The  formula  for  the  ground-glass  varnish  which  you  require  is 
probably  that  given  in  the  "  Almanac,"  as  follows  : — 

Sandarac    90  grs.        103  gms. 

Mastic    20  grs.  23  gms. 

Ether    (0.720)    2  ozs.      1,000  ccs. 

Dissolve  the  resin  in  the  ether,  and  afterwards  add  :— 

Benzole  i  to  li  ozs.     120-700  ccs. 

The  proportion  of  the  benzole  added  determines  the  nature  of 
the  matt  obtained.  This  varnish  must  be  applied  to  the  cold 
negative,  or  the  coating  will  not  be  matt. 
PHOTOORAPHrNO  FuRNiTURE. — Will  vou  kindly  advise  me  about  the 
following?  I  have  several  pieces  of  antique  furniture  to  photo- 
graph in  a  mansion  house — chairs,  sideboards,  etc.  What  is 
wanted  specially  is  to  show  the  carving  and  inlaid  work.  As  the 
furniture  has  a  polished  surface,  I  am  afraid  the  reflections  will 
be  troublesome.  Would  you  advise  having  it  done  in  the  room, 
or  out  of  doors?  They  are  willing  to  carry  the  articles  outside 
if  I  wish.  And  whether  a  light  or  dark  background  would  be 
most  suitable? — FtiRsmiRE. 

Certainly  you  will  get  on  better  out  of  doors.  Select  a  spot 
with  as  dark  surroundings  as  possible  :  a  courtyard  of  fair  size, 
with  walls-  on  all  sides,  would  be  a  good  situation.     For  the  best 
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rendering  of  the  wood,  you  will  require  to  use  ;in  ortho.  plate 
and  light-filter.  If  you  turn  to  page  53  of  "  The  Photography  of 
Coloured  Objects,"  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  (Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright.  Is.),  you  will  obtain  the  most  useful  advice  you  can  have 
in  this  branch  of  work.    A  fairly  light  background  will  be  best. 

Acetylene  on  P.O. P.,  etc. — Could  you,  through  your  columns, 
kindly  tell  me  if  acetylene  gas  has  any  effect  on  P.O. P.  papers, 
as  I  have  had  this  gas  fitted  throughout,  and  since  doing  so 
have  found  several  sheets  of  the  above  paper  show  a  decided 
yellowing  on  the  edge  of  the  prints — I.e.,  outer  edge  of  sheets 
only  ?  I  may  add,  we  have  had  paper  longer  in  stock  than  this 
we  are  using  that  has  kept  all  right,  and  the  same  make.  Also, 
generator  is  in  a  separate  building,  outside.  2.  Are  there  any 
electric  lamps  made  which  would  work  on  50-volt  current,  and 
could  this  (electric)  light  be  done  satisfactorily  by  small  private 
plant? — An  Old  Reader. 

1.  Certainly,  P.O.P.  will  be  affected  by  acetylene;  if  not  by 
the  gas  itself,  hy  the  impurities  in  it.  '2.  You  get  lamps  for 
this  low  voltage  from  a  large  supply  house,  such  as  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Queen  Victoria  Street.  E.G.  The  portable  installa- 
tions are  satisfactory,  though  as  a  rule  not  cheaper  than  the 
regular  supply,  if  this  can  be  obtained.  A  very  good  plant  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard.  10.  Trafalgar  Road,  Old  Kent 
Road,  London,  S.E. 

V.Mirous. — (1)  What  advantage  is  there  in  backing  plates  rather 
than  putting  black  paper  at  back  of  plate,  as  when  washing  off 
the  backing  one  is  apt  to  damp  th?  Him  side,  and  so  markini;  the 
plate.  (2)  Having  a  stereoscopic  camera  which  is  not  large  enough 
for  standard-size  plates,  can  I  use  the  lenses  on  present  camera 
on  a  larger  size?     What  is  the  VToper  size  of  stereo  plates?— J.  M. 

(1)  Optical  contact  between  gla^s  and  backing  must  be  secured, 
otherwise  the  backing  will  not  .act;  therefore,  paper  alone  is  use- 
less. There  is  no  disadvantage  in  damping  the  film  if  it  is 
damped  equally  all  over.  We  should  advise  you  to  ignore  the 
backing  until  development  is  complete ;  then  wash  it  off  before 
immersing  in  the  iixing  bath.  (2)  All  depends  on  the  focal 
length  of  the  lenses;  if  this  is  not  less  than  5i  in.  they  will 
serve  for  full-size  plates  quite  well.  The  standard  size  is  6i  .x 
43  in.  (3)  This  is  virtually  a  cuUotype  process.  With  care  and 
practice  it  will  produce  fairly  good  results,  but  we  should  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  for  postcards  unless  you  want  to  produce  work 
of  a  very  cheap  type.     (4)  Certainly  :  it  is  a  very  useful  instrument. 

SiLVERixo  JIiRHOR. — I  propose  trying  my  hand  at  making  a  new 
mirror  for  my  reflex  camera.  Is  ifartin's  formula  tor  silvering 
glass  a  good  one,  or  could  you  recommend  a  better?  Is  there  anv 
special  difficulty  with  the  process?  What  kind  of  dish  should  be 
used  to  hold  the  silvering  solution,  and  would  a  glass  or  porcelain 
dish  cause  the  solution  to  deposit  silver  on  the  dish  instead  of  on 
the   intended   mirrjr?     When   the   mirror   is   made,    which   is   the 

better  for  coating  the  surface  with — collodion  or  celluloid  varnish? 

Fad. 

Martin's  is  a  good  formula,  but  every  worker  has  his  own 
formula,  and  the  result  probably  depemis  less  on  the  formula  than 
on  the  user  of  it.  Silvering  is  a  tricky  process,  and  often  fails,  but 
probably  the  chief  cause  of  failure  is  want  of  cleanliness.  The 
glass  must  be  absolutely  clean,  and  so  also  must  the  dish,  else 
more  silver  will  deposit  on  the  dish  than  on  the  glass.  You  can 
use  glass  or  jmrcelaiu  dishes;  the  former  are  preferable,  as  thcv 
are  more  easily  cleaned.  In  any  case,  the  dish  is  silvered  as  well 
as  the  glass.  Collodion  or  celluloid  can  be  used,  but  the  varnish 
must  be  absolutely  free  from  any  trace  of  water  and  also  perfectly 
clean. 

Lantern  Arc-i-amps. — I  have  a  lantern  taking  10  ampires,  but  the 
arc  does  not  seem  to  be  brilliant  enough  to  pierce  the  slides 
sufficiently  to  light  a  15-ft.  picture.  The  screen  used  is  a  good 
sheeting,  but  unprei)ared.  Would  y.ou  mind  telling  me  .f 
10  amp.  is  enough,  and  also  if  I  could  have  the  sheet  faced  or 
prepare  it  some  way  myself? — Q.  S. 

A  lamp  taking  10  ami.ires  should  give  quite  sufficient  light 
for  the  size  oi  disc  you  mention.  You  do  not  say  whether  the 
current  is  direct  ov  alternating,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
where  the  fault  is.  If  the  current  is  direct,  you  must  place  your 
carbons  so  thai  th«  crater  is  facing  the  condenser,   the  positive 


carbon  slightly  in  front  of  the  negative,  and  the  whole  system 
tilted  so  that  the  positive  carbon  does  not  obstruct  the  light  from- 
the  crater.  We  assume  that  your  slides  are  clear  and  not  to» 
dense.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  bright  image  from  an  over- 
exposed, and  over-developed  slide.  If  you  ai-e  showing  Auto- 
chromes  you  must  be  content  with  a  smaller  disc,  say,  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
Y'ou  will  find  a  considerable  gain  in  light  if  you  give  the  sheet  .x 
coat  of  distemper.  The  white  "  Kalko  "  background  paint  scid 
by  all  photo  dealers  is  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

Gltcin  Devklopkr. — Undoubtedly  something  is  wrong  with  the 
formula  I  use  for  my  developer,  for  I  am  getting  increasing  fog 
as  tlis'  days  are  getting  warmer.  To  test  this  fog  I  developed  in 
tank  an  vnexposed  Wratten  panchromatic  plate  with  the  following 
developer :  — 

Glycin     10  grains. 

NajSOj    (anhydrous)    15  grains. 

NajCOj   (crystals)   88  grains. 

Water   to   455  c.cs. 

The  time  was  eighty-five  minutes  at  58°  Fahr.,  which  was  found 
by  test  to  be  right  for  7=  1.  I  measured  the  fog  pro<luced,  and 
it  had  a  density  of  .55,  which  I  think  is  considerable  at  such  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  as  58°.  Once  before  you  sug- 
gested pot.  carbonate,  but  I  do  not  use  it,  because  it  is  of  indefinite 
strength,  and,  as  I  develop  by  time  method,  strength  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  me.  I  use  both  the  XajCOj  and  Xa^SOj  in 
tabloid  form.  I  shall  be  highly  obliged  if  you  could  suggest 
some  remedy. — S.  N.  Baxer.ji;e. 

We  do  not  quite  appreciate  your  objection  to  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  would  still  recommend  it.  The  sulphite  may  be  at 
fault.  Try  a  fresh  sample  of  ordinary  crystalline  or  anhydrous 
sulphite. 
Vauiotts. — (1)  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
firms  employing  operators  to  travel  in  England  and  abroad  to 
take  views,  such  as  UiidsrwiKid  and  Underwood,  etc.  ?  (2)  Also 
if  there  are  any  positions  on  the  Cape  or  Australian  liners  for 
anyone  with  a  good  photographic  knowledge?  I  mean,  is  there  a 
department  on  these  boats  for  the  development,  printing,  etc.,  of 
the  passengers'  plates  and  films  taken  on  the  voyage,  and,  if  so, 
to  whom  should  I  apply?  (5)  Are  the  prospects  in  Australia, 
South  Africa,  or  New  Zealand  for  photographers  (portrait  and 
general  work,  view,  etc.)  any  better  or  about  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
land? When  would  be  the  best  time  of  year  to  go  out,  and  what 
professional  papers  are  published  in  these  Colonies?  Ave  they 
obtainable  in  England ?— Traveller. 

(1)  Valtniinc  and  Co..  Dundee;  the  Photochrome  Co.,  61,  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard;  the  White  Co.,  110.  Strand,  W.C.  (2)  So 
far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  such  departments  on  the  ocean 
liners.  Why  not  write  inquiring  of  the  shipping  companies? 
(3)  Conditions  are  very  much  as  here.  In  Australia  prices  for 
portraits  are  cut  very  fine.  There  is  no  journal  in  South  Africa  ; 
in  Australia  there  are  "  Australian  Photographic  Review." 
379,  George  Street,  Sydney,  and  "  Australian  Photographic 
Journal,"  386,  George  Street,  Sydney;  in  New  Zealand, 
"  Sharland's  New  Zealand  Photographer,"  Lome  Street.  Auck- 
land.    Apply  direct  for  copies  and  tariff. 

•,•  NOTICK  TO  ADVERTISERS.— Blocfca  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
tt'hat  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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EXHIBITION     NUMBER. 


SUMMARY. 
The    diaiy    for    the    week    of    the    Profesfional    Pliotographers' 
Congress  is  given  on  page  366,   where  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
members  attending. 

The  exliibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  now  open  at 
Prince's  Skating  Rink,  Knigbtsbridge,  is  representative  of  all 
departments  of  photography,  pictorial,  scientific,  and  commercial. 
A  review  of  the  various  sections  commences  on  page  355. 

The  pictorial  section  this  year,  though  it  is  better  than  that  of 
last  August,  certainly  falls  below  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
this  latter.  The  work  of  Arthur  Norman,  David  Kay,  and  J.  M. 
Whitehead  forms  a  notable  feature  of  it.     (1'.  356.) 

The  new  "  general "  section  contains  photographs  which  are 
pictorially  good  and  otbers  which  are  technically  bad.  Apparently 
certain  oi  the  prints  in  this  section  appear  there  in  conseijuence 
of  rejection  bv  the  pictorial  judges,  not  at  the  expressed  wish  of 
the  exhibitor."  (P.   357.) 

The  professional  section  is  no  better  than  it  has  been  of  late  at 
H.P.S.  exhibitions.     (P.  359.) 

Examples  of  photo-mechanical  processes,  though  few  in  number, 
illustrate  progress  in  some  important  directions.     (P.  359.) 

Some  excellent  examples  of  screen-plate  work,  chieHy  on  Auto- 
chrome  plates,  are  shown.     (P.  359.) 

Colour  photography  on  paper  is  represented  by  the  excellent 
examples  of  the  Clittoii  process  shown  in  the  "  professional  "  section. 
(P.  359.) 

The  application  of  photography  to  the  study  of  natural  history 
provides  a  number  of  excellent  exhibits  in  this  class.     (P.  360.) 

The  section  devoted  to  scientific  photogiaphy  and  applications 
of  the  camera  in  scientitic  work  is  a  stronger  one  than  has  been 
brought  together  for  several  years  past.     (P.  360.) 

The  trade  exhibits  include  "the  apparatus  of  a  number  of  leading 
firms.     (P.  561.) 

The  piogramme  of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  exhibition  will 
be  found  on  page  361. 

Our  review  of  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Secession,  now  open 
at  the  Newman  Art  Gallery,  will  be  found  on  page  362. 

The  leading  items  of  interest  to  be  seen  at  the  Arts  and  CrafU 
Exhibition,  which  opens  today  (Fridav)  at  the  Horticultural  Man, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  "will  be  found  mentioned  on  page  «ys. 


Processes 
at  the  R.P.S. 
Exhioition. 


EX   CATHEDRA. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  the 
various  processes  employed  by  the 
pictorial  workers  at  the  R.P.S.  Exhibi- 
tion, for  the  comparison  of  different  years  affords  a  clue 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  best  workers  are  moving, 
and  also  sometimes  suggests  the  desirability  of  effecting 
practical  improvements  in  one  or  other  process.  For 
example,  the  introduction  of  the  oil  process  and  its  imme- 
diate evident  popularity  suggested  that  the  bromoil  pro- 
cess should  be  an  eminently  serviceable  one.  Figures 
now  show  that  this  anticipation  has  been  more  than 
realised,  for  in  the  present  exhibition  the  original  oil 
pigment  process  is  represented  by  the  insignificant  per- 
centage of  2^,  which  is  only  over  one-htth  of  the  percentage 
for  last  year,  while  bromoil  prints  have  increased  from 
19  to  28  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  the  figures  can  fairly 
be  compared  for  the  last  two  years  alone,  for  in  1909  only 
about  half  of  the  exhibitors  took  any  notice  of  the  request 
to  state  on  their  entry  forms  the  process  used.  In  the 
1910  and  1911  exhibitions,  however,  just  on  90  per  cent, 
of  the  exhibitors  have  given  this  information,  and  so  these 
two  years  can  quite  justly  be  compared.  We  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  in  the  form  of  percentages  of  the  total 
number  of  processes  stated.  In  addition  to  the  very 
striking  fall  in  oil  prints,  it  will  be  noticed  that  bromides 
show  a  very  marked  advance,  more  than  half  the  total 
number  of  prints  being  either  bromides  or  dependent  for 
their  origin  on  bromide  prints  :  — 
Percentages. 

1910. 

Oil  prinU     Hi     ■•• 

Bromoils       ISJ     ... 

Total  of  oil  pigment  prints  31 

Bromide        27 

Platinum      l^i     ... 

Carbon  (including  ozobrome)  11      114 

Uum       • 6      6i 

Total  prints  with  bromide  basis  60      65 

Control   processes   (oil,   bromoil,  and 

gum)      36      37 

It  will  be  noticed  that  oil  processes,  carbon,  and  gum  show 
almost  exactly  the  same  percentages,  while  bromides  have 
become  more  numerous  and  platinum  prints  less  so.  The 
so-called  "  control  "  processes  show  very  nearly  the  same 
proportion  in  each  year.  If  the  prints  in  Section  II.  were 
to  be  considered  as  well,  then  the  figures  for  bromide 
printing  would  be  greatly  increased,  for  this  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular  process  in  "general"  photography  as 
well  as  in  the  pictorial  variety.  Only  one  bromoil  print 
is  to  be  found  in  this  section,  according  to  the  catalogue, 
while  nineteen  carbons  and  eight  platinum  prints  alone 
are  to  be  found,  against  some  sixty  bromide  prints.  This 
represents  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  which  the 
process  is  named,  and  so  it  is  evident  that  bromide  enlarg- 
ing is  still  by  far  the  most  popular  process  of  the  day. 


1911. 
2i 
28i 
31 
33 
15 
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Sulphide  The   suggestion   of  a  correspondent   last 

Toning  and  week  to  the   effect  that  the  colour  of  a 

Colour.  sulphide-toned  bromide  print   depended 

entirely  on  exposure  has.  much  to  commend  it.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  a  good  colour  can  only 
be  obtained  on  prints  in  which  the  image  possesses  what 
we  may  term  a  good  body  of  silver,  and  this  quality 
is  not  merely  one  of  development,  as  some  seem 
to  think.  It  is  one  of  exposure  and  development 
combined,  and  if  the  exposure  is  more  than  that 
which  is  accurately  required,  then  development  has  to 
be  cut  short,  with  the  result  that  a  given  density  is  pro- 
duced by  a  diflerent  physical  disposition  of  mfetallic  silver. 
Apparently  it  is  necessary  that  the  metal  should  be 
deposited  compactly  if  a  good  colour  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  physical 
difference  exists  between  the  result  of  correct  exposure 
followed  by  full  development  and  over-exposure  followed 
by  partial  development.  To  a  certain  extent  shortened 
development  will  compensate  for  over-exposure,  and  many 
photographers  who  are  accustomed  to  aim  at  black  tones 
alone  rely  a  good  deal  on  this  fact  in  their  work.  When 
they  attempt  sulphide-toning  trouble  ensues,  for  the  results 
that   they   are    accustomed   to    are    quite   unsuited   to   the 

process. 

*  *  * 

Loyal  Manl-  In  the  coming  period  of  decoration  and 
-festatlons.  illumination,  the  photographer  should,  of 

all  people,  be  the  one  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunities for  advertisement.  The  tasteful  decoration  of  win- 
dow or  showcase  with  the  national  colours,  preferably  in 
natural  flowers,  will  serve  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  care- 
fully selected  specimens,  as  well  as  a  large  portrait  of  the 
King.  Many  club's,  schools,  and  other  institutions  will  be 
purchasing  such  pictures,  aiicJ  possibly  more  than  the  one 
window  sample  can  be  disposed  of.  Where  the  circum- 
stances are  favourable  a  lantern  ehow  with  a  selection  of, 
say,  a  dozen  slides  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  palaces,  etc., 
will  attract  much  notice,  but  a  long  series  must  not  be 
shown,  as  this  is  likely  to  cause  a  congestion  of  traffic.  The 
general  scheme  of  decoration  or  illumination  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  individual,  but  our  advice  to 
photographers  is  to  be  in  all  the  Coronation  festivities 
for  all  they  are  worth.  The  occasion  should  also  furnish  an 
opportunity  tor  a  little  judicious  invitation  work.  The 
committee  who  direct  the  local  junketings  and  erect  the 
clock  tower  or  drinking  fountain  will  feel  flattered  to  see 
themselves  on  view  in  a  Coronation  window,  and  will 
harjlly  fail  to  give  an  order  which  would  never  have  re- 
sulted from  their  own  initiative.  Some  photographers 
know  how  to  work  this  sort  of  thing,  others  never  give  it 
a  thought.     Verb.  sap. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  IRIS  AiND  rHAPHRACKM 
SHUTTERS. 
Mr.  Lan  Davis's  paper  on  the  theory  of  sector  shutters,  to 
which  he  referred  in  an  Ex  Cathedra  note  in  our  issue  of 
March  24,  is  now  published  in  the  "  Photographic  Jour- 
nal," and  so  having  his  formulae  and  figures  before  us,  we 
can  now  go  more  fully  into  the  question  we  raised  in  our 
not«.  Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  in  his  paper  that  by  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  leaves  in  a  sector  shutter  the 
•efficiency  is  increased,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of 
leaves,  while  the  efficiency  is  lowered  the  shutter  aperture 
becomes  larger  in  proportion  to  the  total  diameter  of 
ehutter  _  casing.  It  follows  from  this  that  if  the  shutter 
casing  is  of  fixed  diameter,  then  the  multi-leaved  shutter 
will  have  a  larger  aperture  than  the  two-leaved  shutter, 


therefore  if  each  shutter  is  used  on  a  lens  of  the  same  aper- 
ture, the  multi-leaved  shutter  will  gain  efficiency  owing  to 
the  ratio  of  its  aperture  to  the  lens,  aperture  being  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  shutter.  The  multi-leaved 
shutter,  therefore,  loses  efficiency  on  account  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  leaves,  and  gains  it  on  account  of  its  large 
aperture.  iSomewhere  the  gain  may  balance  the  loss,  and 
df  this  is  so  then  beyond  this  point  the  multi-leaved  shutter 
should  have  the  advantage.  On  these  grounds  we  sug- 
gested in  our  note  that  the  particular  number  of  leaves 
giving  the  best  result  might  possibly  vary  with  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  shutter-casing  and  lens-aperture.  On 
April  7  we  published  a  letter  by  Mr.  Davis  dealing  with 
our  suggestion,  but  judging  from  this  letter  we  could  not 
Jiave  made  our  ideas  quite  clear,  and  therefore  we  now 
propose  to  go  into  the  matter  more  fully  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Lan  Davis's  published  calculations. 

In  the  "  Photographic  Journal  "  we  find  a  table  giving 
the  relative  variations  of  shutter  openings  for  varying 
numbers  of  shutter  leaves,  from  which  table  it  appears  that 
while  a  two-leaved  shutter  gives  an  opening  equal  to  .5  of 
the  shell  diameter,  one  with  twenty  leaves  gives  an  opening 
equal  to  .79  of  the  shell  diameter.  Therefore,  with  two 
shutters  of  equal  outside  diameter,  we  may  take  the  shutter 
openings,  as  being  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  8.  If  the  lens 
aperture  is  equal  to  the  aperture  of  the  two-leaved  shutter 
then  it  is  f  the  aperture  of  the  twenty-leaved  shutter. 

From  these  data  we  can  readily  calculate  the  relative 
efficiencies  by  the  general  formula. 

A 

Total  efiicieucy  =  1    -   p,(l-e) 

where  A  =  lens  aperture,  B  =  shutter  aperture,  and  <: 
=  efficiency,  for  the  case  in  which  shutter  and  lens  aper- 
tures are  the  same  size,  or,  in  other  words,  the  shutter 
efficiency  regardless  of  lens  aperture. 

For  a  perfect  iris  shutter,  with  circular  opening,  the 
value  of  e  is  ^,  uniform  speed  of  opening  and  closing 
being  assumed.  This  is  a  reasonable  assumption  in  the 
case  of  a  very  short  exposure,  which  is  the  only  case  of 
material  importance.  The  efficiency  of  the  two-leaved 
shutter  described  by  Mr.  Davis  is  not  given  in  his  paper, 
but  probably  we  shall  not  be  far  out  in  giving  it  th<5  value 
of   'i. 

Taking  these  two  values  for  e,  the  relative  total  efficien- 
cies of  the  two  shutters  for  the  same  lens-aperture  work 
oui  at  'i  of  the  total  duration  of  exposure  for  the  two- 
leaved  shutter,  and  y^  for  the  twenty-leaved  shutter,  the 
ratio  of  these  efficiencies  being  36  to  35,  or  practically 
equal,  the  very  small  difference  being  in  favour  of  the 
two-leaved  shutter.  If  we  increase  the  number  of  leaves  to 
thirty,  the  ratios  are  387  to  395,  which  leaves  a  small 
balance  in  favour  of  the  multi-leaved  shutter.  Practically, 
however,  the  results  are  equal,  so  that  we  may  say  that 
with  a  number  of  leaves  equal  to  twenty  or  more  the 
efficiency  is  equal  to  that  of  the  two-leaved  shutter,  .but 
never  materially  greater. 

This  answers  the  question  we  raised  with  regard  to 
efficiency,  but  the  practical  point  of  importance  is  not  the 
efficiency,  but  the  efficient  exposure  which  is  the  product 
of  the  efficiency  and  the  duration  of  exposure. 

If  we  assume  the  duration  to  be  the  same  in  both  case.';, 
then,  of  course,  the  efficiencies  being  equal,  the  efficient 
exposures  will  also  be  equal.  That  is  to  say,  an  exposure 
lasting  Tf^jy  second  will  be  equivalent  very  approximately  to 
T;§T  in  both  cases.  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that 
equal  duration  of  exposure  implies  a  much  higher  spr'ng 
tension  in  the  case  of  the  twenty-leaved  shutter,  the  blades 
of  which  must  move  at  about  f  the  speed  of  those  in  the 
two-leaved  shutter  to  complete  the  exposure  in  the  same 
total  time.     If  the  spring  tensions  are  the  same  then  the 
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duration  of  exposure  in  the  case  of  the  multi-leaved  shutter 
is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  5,  and  the  efficient 
exjxisure  in  the  same  ratio.  In  this  case  the  multi-leaved 
shutter  will  show  to  great  advantage,  but  the  comparison  is 
not  a  fair  one,  for  most  evidently  in  comparing  the  advan- 
tages of  various  shutters  in  regard  to  efficiency  we  should 
always  take  the  durations  of  exposure  as  equal. 

There  is  yet  another  case  to  consider.  We  have  assumed 
the  lens-aperture  to  be  equal  to  the  shutter  aperture  in 
the  case  of  the  two-lens  shutter,  but  suppose  it  to  be 
smaller  than  this,  say  half  the  diameter,  or  //ll  instead  of 
//5.6.  Tlie  efficiency  will  then  be  i  in  the  casa  of  the  two- 
leaved  shutter,  and  jy,  or  practically  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  other.  The  reduction  of  the  aperture  therefore  does 
not  make  any  material  difference  in  the  result,  but  it  is  of 
importance  to  note  the  rise  of  efficiency,  the  effect  of  which 
with  modern  lens  shutters  is.  seldom  realised.  By  reducing 
the  aperture  from  //5.6  to  //ll,  we  have  lowered  its 
intensity  to  ^,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  shutter  this  would 
necessitate  increasing  the  exposure  four  times.  With  the 
shutter,  however,  the  efficiency  has  gone  up  from  -J  to  4, 
therefore  the  exposure  required  is  not  four  times  that 
originally  given,  but  three  times,  which  means  that 
y^jy  second  with  the  small  stop  will  be  equivalent  to  jfj^^j 
with  the  larger  one. 

The  figures  we  have  given  of  course  only  apply  to  short 
exposures  in  which  there  is  no  pause  in  the  movement  of 
the  shutter  blades  at  the  moment  of  full  opening.  With 
exposures  under  j-Jxr  a  brake  generally  comes  into  play  at 
this  period  of  the  exposure,  and  holds  the  shutter  open  for 
a  certain  time.  The  efficiency  then  rapidly  goes  up  far 
higher  than  the   figures  given,  but  the  relative  effects   as 


regards  the  two  shutters  will  remain  the  same  so  long  a* 
the  speeds  of  opening  and  closing  are  equal.  That  is  to 
say,  the  efficiencies  of  the  two-leaved  and  twenty-leaved 
shutters  will  rise  rapidly,  but  will  rise  at  much  the  same 
rate,  and  still  bear  approximately  the  same  ratio. 

To  sum  up  the  results,  while  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
with  shutters  of  the  same  size  the  efficiency  of  a  multi- 
leaved  shutter  becomes  equal  to  that  of  a  two-leaved  shutr 
ter  when  the  leaves  number  over  twenty,  still,  it  is  not  a 
fact  of  great  importance,  because  the  ultimate  theoretical 
gain  is  so  very  small  that  it  will  assuredly  be  counteracted 
by  the  increased  friction  and  by  the  complexities  of  the 
construction.  The  investigation,  however,  very  fully 
proves  the  great  advantages  of  shutters  with  big  openings 
and  also  shows  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  the  big  open- 
ing is  not  by  increasing  the  number  of  leaves,  but  by  in- 
creasing the  total  diameter  of  the  shutter.  For  a  long 
time  past  we  have  insisted  in  these  pages  upon  the  value 
of  big  lens-shutters,  and  it  would  now  seem  that  the  ideal 
arrangement  should  be  a  two-  or  three-leaved  shutter  made 
of  as  big  a  diameter  as  can  be  fitted  on  the  camera.  In 
fact,  this  large  size  is  a  necessity  if  the  lens  shutter  is  to 
replace  the  focal-plane  shutter  for  high  speed  work,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  shutter  should  not  be  made  as 
large  as  the  camera  front,  nor  indeed  why  it  should  not 
itself  'be  utilised  as  the  camera  front.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  with  a  lens  of  one  inch  diaphragm  aperture  a 
two-leaved  shutter  of  only  three  inches  outside  diameter 
mav  have  an  efficiency  of  .75  per  cent,  at  its  highest  speed 
and  at  full  aperture  (assuming  e  to  equal  4).  and  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  increase  this  yet  more  by  making  the 
shutter  part  of  the  camera. 


THE     EXHIBITION     OF     THE     ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 


The  fifty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  held  this  year  at  Prince's  Skating  Club,  Knightsbridge, 
S.W.,  was  ojjened  on  Tuesday  evening  last  by  a  private  view 
and  reception  held  by  the  President,  Lord  Redesdale,  supported 
by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Mr.  J.  C.  vS.  Mummery,  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones,  and  other  officers  of  the  Society.  The  new  premises 
provide  ample  accommodation  for  all  sections  of  the  exhibition. 
The  pictorial,  general,  scientific,  and  natural  history  sections 
are  arranged  in  separately  built  galleries  in  the  further  part  of 
the  hall,  an  arrangement  which  gives  the  most  prominent 
positions  to  the  trade  exhibits.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  this  part  of  London  it  may  be  said  that  the  exhibition 
is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Knightsbridge  station  on 
the  Finsburj-  Park  and  Piccadilly  tube.  Those  travelling  by 
omnibus  may  alight  at  Sloane  Street  and  walk  the  short  distance 
from  this  sjxjt.  Hammersmith  'buses  pass  the  door  of  the 
exhibition. 

There  is  a  feeling  both  "  uttered  and  unexpressed  "  that  the 
present  exhibition  of  this  society  will  prove,  in  the  end,  a 
successful  ventilre.  Its  new  locality  alone  adds  an  expectant 
interest  to  an  anticipated  visit,  and  the  spaciousness  of  the  hall 
makes  a  good  impression  upon  the  visitor.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  all  the  sections,  and  the  trade  have  spread  themselves 
out  with  good  will,  yet  there  remains  ample  room  for  settees 
and  chairs,  and  for  promenading  as  well.  The  catering  is 
copious  and  comfortable,  and  the  loftiness  of  the  hall  obviates 
all  feeling  of  opjiression  and  stuffiness.  Added  to  these  material 
advantages,  there  is  the  popular  attraction  of  a  collec- 
tion of  pliotographs  taken  and  lent  by  Her  Majesty  Queen 
.\lexandra.     These  are  of  the  utmost  interest  from  every  point 


of  view.  For  not  only  is  there  a  distinct  sensation  of  pride  in 
the  fact  of  Queen  Alexandi-a's  participation  to  such  good  pur- 
pose in  the  pursuit  that  interests  us  and  our  readers,  but  the 
subject  matter  of  the  royal  work  commands  our  respect  and 
regard.  The  chief  feature  is  a  chronological  series  of  portraits 
and  portrait-groups  of  the  late  King  Edward  VIT.,  and  his 
near  relatives  and  friends  dating  back  as  far  as  1853.  which  is 
the  date  of  an  old  photograph  of  a  print  showing  the  Prince 
Consort,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  listening 
to  a  lecture  by  Faraday.  Amongst  some  enlargements  of  sea 
views  taken  upon  occasions  of  various  naval  functions,  there  are 
one  or  two  that  make  strong  claims  to  pictorial  merit.  In 
particular,  "  Sunset  at  Sea  "  (12)  has  beautiful  qualities.  The 
bulk  and  nearness  of  a  lowering  cloud  and  its  shadow  upon 
the  water  is  impressive  to  a  high  degree. 

Between  Section  I.,  devoted  to  pictorial  photography,  and 
Section  II.,  general  photography,  there  will  be,  we  think,  little 
demarcation  in  the  minds  of  most  visitors.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  second  section  is  an  organised  display  of  technical 
work;  but  then  its  title  of  "general"  disarms  criticism  on 
such  grounds.  A  systematised  exhibition  of  purely  technical 
photography  showing  varieties  of  ways  and  means  might  have 
been  instructive,  but  a  general  show  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other,  and  we  believe  that  the  attractiveness  of  this  section 
will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rest  chiefly  upon  its  successes  in  a 
pictorial  direction.  Many  things  in  it  are  better  as  pictures 
than  others  that  might  be  named  in  the  pictorial  section.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  or  two  should  have  been  disqualified  as 
technical  examples  if  pure  untouched  or  "  straifrht  "  work  was 
the  shibboleth.     It  is  hard  to  discover  the  standard  or  criterion 
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set  up  by  the  committee ;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extra  field  offered  by  the  additional 
section  has  secured  some  work  that  might  never  have  been 
placed  before  the  considerations  of  the  purely  pictorial  judges. 
In  future  years  the  management  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  define 
more  clearly  the   requirements  of  each  section,   and   be  in  a 


position  to  disqualify  air  entries  that  do  not  conform  to  those 
requirements. 

The  exhibition  remains  open  till  May  31.  daily,  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays,  from  11  a.m.  till  10  p.m.  The  trade 
section  closes  each  evening  at  8.15,  and  lantern  lectures,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  in  a  later  paragraph,  commence  at  8.30. 


THE    PICTORIAL    SECTION. 


In  the  Pictorial  Section  the  work  is  distinctly  better  than  that 
of  last  year,  though  we  do  not  consider  that  it  reaches  the  level 
of  one  or  two  shows  of  recent  years.  The  standard  is  a  high  one, 
and  is  well  maintained,  and  this,  perhaps,  explains  why  no 
particular  picture  stands  out  very  far  above  the  average.  One 
or  two  workers  have  stepped  to  a  front  rank  from  comparative 
obscurity ;  for  example,  Arthur  Xorman,  Arthur  Smith,  James 
ilcKissack,  Thos.  Morton,  Major  Haigh,  Miss  Blaiklock,  and 
Mrs.  Constance  Kinder,  whilst  a  few  known  as  good  but  reticent 
pictorialists  have  now  surpassed  themselves.  John  Moffat  is 
one  of  the  latter.  His  "  Mother  and  Child  "  (1)  is  a  noble  oil 
print,  conceived  upon  the  classic  lines  of  the  old  masters.  It  is 
guilty  only  of  a  monotony  in  the  darker  tones ;  but  the  charm 
of  the  child  is  irresistible.  Mrs.  Ambrose  Ralli  likewise  appears 
to  great  advantage  in  several  bromoils,  one  called  "  On  Lake 
Orta  "  (69),  a  most  happy  selection,  treated  with  skill ;  another, 
an  architectural  subject  of  much  quality,  where  an  Italian 
peasant  woman  sits  in  "  A  Shady  Corner  "  (76) ;  still  another 
peasant  woman  seated  in  the  open  sunshine,  her  face  lit  by 
reflected  light  and  wearing  "  Goggles  "  (92),  and  "  Childhood  " 
(100),  showing  two  youngsters  with  a  background  of  dark  wood- 
land, too  dark  for  the  best  effect.  All  these  works  are,  more  or 
less,  distinguished.  C.  David  Kay  also  does  well  with  "  The 
Walls  of  Loches  "  (38),  a  subject  of  ruins  and  trees,  of  strong 
rich  and  varied  tones.  All  his  works  are  in  bromoil,  the  finest 
being  this,  and  "  The  Old  Moat  "  (122).  John  M.  Lewis's  capital 
snow  scene,  "  When  Winter  Binds  in  Frosty  Chains  "  (80),  will 
■do  him  much  credit.  So  will  the  highly  picturesque  "  Castle  of 
the  North"  (133)  redound  to  the  credit  of  R.  B.  Penman,  who 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  romance  from  Harry  Wild. 

Reverting  to  those  names  that  are  either  quite  new  or  but 
little  famous  for  past  pictorial  triumphs,   the  first  work  that 
.claims  our  notice  is  an  uncommonly  strong  bromide  by  Arthur 
Xorman,  called  "After  Kain  "  (137).     This  shows  an  angry  but 
sluggish  sea,  the  waves  of  which  have  fine  form,  and  are  dark  by 
reason  of  the  still  lowering  sky  above  them.     The  mood  of  the 
scene  has  been  caught  to  the  full,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
speaks  for  the  artistic  equipment  of  the  photographer.     In  his 
pretty  landscape,  "  The  Delicate  River  Dove  "  (77),  he  is  less 
!  happy  by  having  lost  the  exact  tones  that  should  give  the  proper 
inear  or  far  effect  of  his  subject  matter.     "  Polperro  "  (81)  rein- 
states his  reputation  by  its  fine  quality.     The  next  print  that 
arrests  us  is  the  very  captivating  "  Mother  and  Child  "  (118),  by 
Violet  K.  Blaiklock.     The  delicacy  and  firmness  of  this,  and  the 
/  charm  of  the  posing,  will  be  pleasing  to  all,  especially  to  mothers, 
who  will  endorse  the  pictured  fact  that  the  kissing  in  these  cases 
,is  usually  an  enthusiastic  rite  on  the  side  of  the  mother  only. 
'Of  two  oil  prints  by  Arthur  Smith,  "At  Carnarvon  "  (160)  is 
'by  far  the  better.     Indeed,  it  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  gems 
■  of  the  show.     Mr.  Smith  has  very  pluckily  and  happily  pressed 
into  foreground  service  the  massy  forms  of  a  couple  of  boats  on 
the  near  shore.     They  are  strong  and  rich  in  tone,  yet  quite 
undemonstrative  ;  but  they  frame  up  to  immense  advantage  the 
exquisite  forms  and  delicacies  of  the  castle  and  all  that  surrounds 
it  across  the  water.     The  light,  air  and  quality  of  this  little 
print  is  unsurpassed.     James  McKissack  has  succumbed  to  the 
beckoning  of  Rothenburg,  which,  by  the  way,  must  be  getting 
a  very  camera-infested  place.     His  tones  are  a  little  "  bald  "  ; 
.that  is  to  say,  without  suggestion.      But  he  is  in  his  element  with 
-the  different  class  of  subject  shown  in  "  A  Patched  Sail  "  (167),  a 


perfectly  delightful  bromoil  where  the  tones  are  first-rate  in 
assortment  and  quality,  and  where  it  apj^ears  that  he  may  be, 
after  all,  in  spite  of  the  German  town  views,  a  past  master  of  all 
pictorial  matters.  Another  fine  print  comes  from  Thos.  Morton, 
called  "  Idle  Moments"  (40),  and  showing  the  back  view  of  a 
lady  in  evening  attire,  who  lolls  upon  a  couch  as  she  gazes  in  a 
mirror.  Mr.  Morton  has  understood  perfectly  the  artistic 
wisdom  of  allowing  his  high  light  to  accumulate  gently,  not 
furiously,  in  the  frequent  manner  of  photographers,  upon  one 
point  only  of  his  composition.  The  quality  of  the  flesh  of  the 
lady's  arms  and  back  is  splendid.  Bromoil  again  scores  in 
Major  E.  H.  Haigh's  vei-y  noble  "  Madonna  of  the  East"  (42), 
who  is,  quite  excusably,  furnished  with  a  halo  by  an  illogical 
lightening  of  the  tone  of  the  wall  behind  her.  The  chief  beauties 
of  this  print  are  the  good  pose  of  the  woman  and  the  really 
admirable  play  of  light  and  shade  over  the  folds  of  her  dress. 
Two  bromoils  by  Mrs.  Constance  Kinder  deserve  special  praise, 
"  On  the  Heights  "  (33),  which  shows  a  finely  shaped  tree  as  a 
foreground  object  with  a  distance  of  bay  and  hills,  and,  better 
still,  "  From  Under  the  Rowan  Tree  "  (134),  a  view  of  a  misty 
lake  covei-ed  in  by  overhanging  trees.  The  treatment  of  this 
print  is  beautifully  carried  out. 

Of  the  well-known  men  F.  J.  Mortimer  has  made  a  success  on 
the  score  of  incident  and  action  in  his  "  Outpost  of  Empire  "  (4), 
which  shows,  with  an  ingenuous  disregard  of  conventional  com- 
position, the  prow  of  a  boat  in  which  three  men  are  pulling  out 
to  a  lighthouse.  The  attitudes  and  the  "  go  "  of  the  men  make 
the  print  highly  attractive.  Mr.  Mortimer  sends  no  other 
exhibit  in  this  section.  R.  Lincoln  Cocks  is  to  the  fore  with 
another  selection  of  his  Algerian  work.  "  Old  Biskra  "  (73)  is  a 
highly  impressive  view,  with  masses  of  trees,  only  too  dark, 
perhaps,  for  art  if  not  for  nature.  "  A  Corner  of  the  ^larket, 
Biskra  "  (94),  is  less  fierce  in  its  contrasts,  showing  a  gentle  but 
full  sunlight  effect  upon  groups  of  men  and  heaps  of  what 
appears  to  the  ignorant  critic  as  some  kind  of  dried  fruit.  There 
is  a  nice  feeling  of  the  generous  and  relaxing  climate  of  the 
locality  in  this  print.  We  fear  "  The  Shepherd  "  (169)  is  lacking 
i:i  light  upon  the  ground.  K.  M.  Cocks  sends  three  bromoils, 
of  whicli  the  finest  is  "  Street  Scen(^Sidi  Okba  "  (172),  though 
the  other  view  of  the  same  town  (168)  shows  a  successfully  sunny 
group  of  figures.  "  Up  the  River  "  (171)  appears  to  be  English, 
and  is  very  charming.  We  could  only  wish  less  contrast  in  the 
tones.  The  white  flowers  of  the  foreground  are  inclined  to  be 
spotty  on  account  of  all  else  being  so  dark.  On  the  wliole,  tlie 
Algerian  views  of  the  Messrs.  Cocks  seem  to  us  to  be  sunnier  and 
brighter  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  It  is  easy  to  be  "  stodgy  " 
with  bromoil,  but  one  soon  learns  better.  "  Nellie  Martyll  "  (9), 
by  E.  O.  Hoppe,  a  lady  on  a  settee  with  a  cat,  does  not  make 
a  great  appeal  to  us;  nor  does  the  full-length  portrait  of 
"  William  Nicholson  "  (125),  with  his  white  trousers  in  hideous 
contrast,  riglit  down  to  the  boots,  with  everything  around  them. 
As  we  know  Mr.  Hoppe  to  1>e  capable  of  fine  work  if  he  likes, 
wo  do  not  feel  gratified  that  in  this  and  in  his  "  Self-Portrait  " 
(132)  he  should  have  permitted  himself  to  go  to  the  extreme  of 
harshness  and  coarseness,  avoiding  all  delicacy  and  subtlety. 
Another  portrait  of  an  artist,  "  S.  H.  Sime  "  (174),  gets  nothing 
of  any  interest  out  of  the  face  of  such  an  interesting  man.  Tlie 
head  is  badly  placed  in  the  print,  and  the  staring  eyes  of  the 
mask  in  the  background  are  most  aggressive  blemishes.  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Barton  sends  to  this  section  three  carbon  prints,  the  chief 
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(if  which — "  The  First  Communion  "  (34) — we  have  already  dealt 
with  in  these  pages  wht-n  reviewing  the  recent  Liverp<x)l  exhibi- 
tion. We  do  not  feel  oallcd  ujxju  to  alter  our  verdict,  which,  we 
think,  applies  alike  to  all  Mrs.  Barton's  work.  Her  posing  and 
her  designing  are  excellent,  but  her  sophisticated  "  treatment  " 
which  results  always  in  flatness  of  effect  and  duiiness  of  colour 
is  to  be  regretted.  Her  other  works  here  are  "  My  Sweet  High- 
land Mary  "  (11)  and  "  The  Gardener's  Daughter"  (181),  both 
of  which  show  sweetness  and  grace  in  the  management  of  the 
models.  C.  F.  Inston  still  goes  on  tf)  triumph  in  bromoil  in  his 
beautiful  seascape,  "  As  Daylight  Dies  "  (144),  and  the  very 
"  moody  "  "By  the  River  Side  "  (153).  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  for  absolute  feeling  this  landscape  is  faeik  juiiteeps.  In 
the  sea  view  there  is  a  fault — the  darkness  accumulates  too 
solidly  at  the  left  corner — but  the  moon  (of  course  it  is  the  moon) 
breaking  through  the  clouds,  and  the  gentle  yet  forceful  tones 
of  the  whole  are  in  every  way  admirable.  " Ix)w  Tide"  (12)  is 
also  good,  and  "  Mowing  Thistles  "  (29)  gives  well  the  sad  and 
gliKimy  effect  that  Mr.  Inston  pins  his  reputation  to.  The 
pictures  of  E.  T.  Holding  are,  as  always,  fresh  in  style.  He 
generally  has  some  little  variety  in  store  for  us.  "  Friends  "  (13) 
is  a  pretty  design  of  two  young  girls,  one  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  other,  and  both  in  profile.  It  is  a  platinum  print 
of  rare  quality.  Next  we  have  two  bromides.  "  In  the  Har- 
bour "  (16)  is  a  good  effort  that  has  regard  to  nature  as  well  as 
tj  art;  but  in  "The  Old  Punt  "  (17)  we  fear  the  old  photo- 
graphic fault  of  "  jumpiness  "  from  light  to  dark  has  marred  an 
otherwise  excellent  subject.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  "  The 
Kitten  "  (26),  however,  which  shows,  besides  the  animal  sup- 
porting the  title  role,  a  child  who  is,  in  fact,  of  more  ini|)orlance. 
Unfortunately,  these  are  separated  by  an  angle  of  wall  from 
a  shrub  of  some  sort.  This  feature  is  an  anti-climax  in  its 
is<dated  position.  Why  ever  did  not  Mr.  Holding 
bring  his  elements  together?  The  tones  and  quality 
of  the  print  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  "  Early  One  Morn- 
ing "  (oj.)  is  another  river  scene,  taken  perhaps  a  little  ioo  early, 
since  the  mists  have  not  ministered  much  to  the  charms  of  the 
grmip.  Dr.  E.  G.  Boon  excels  in  the  management  of  light, 
dainty  and  sparkling  scenee.  His  figure  in  glinting  sun-splashes 
of  a  j-oung  girl  dressed  in  white  and  holding  in  her  hand 
"  The  Dead  Bird  "  (14)  is  a  delicious  example  of  his  style,  and 
so  also  is  "Speeding  the  Bride"  (121),  an  astounding  feat 
apparently  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  who  seems  to  have 
been  supported  bj-  supernatural  means  in  mid-air  before  the 
out-of-dixir  aspect  of  a  window,  wherefrom  three  young  girls 
with  the  most  animated  expressions  wave  adieux  to  the  unseen 
departing  bride. 

One  of  the  newcomers  is  the  Baronin  Viola  v.  Rieveren,  or 
Riederen  (accordingly  as  you  look  at  the  body  or  the  index 
of  the  catalogue).  She  sends  a  strong  and  admirably  worked 
"  pigment  "  print  called  "  The  Swan  "  (21).  There  are  cygnets 
also  in  the  composition.  The  charm  lies  in  the  texture  and 
light  and  shade  of  the  feathers  of  the  swan.  C.  J.  Bryden's 
"Church  on  the  Hill"  (22)  we  praised  at  Liverpool.  "  The  Broom- 
Seller  "  (23),  by  T.  O.  Ralli,  is  one  of  those  arched  by-ways  in 
some  foreign  town  which  give  the  advantages  of  shaded  vistas 
and  bright  distances.   In  the  front  sits  the  broom-seller,  a  moder- 


ately important  and  successful  figure.  Bertram  Park  makes 
a  larger  pictorial  show  than  most  of  the  exhibitors,  and  he  will 
doubtless  score  with  his  two  figure  subjects  named  respectively 
"  Carmencita  "  (51)  and  "  Zingara  "  (112).  These  are  similar 
in  subject  and  presumably  from  the  same  charming  model, 
who  maintains  a  pretty  pose  in  both,  and  whose  features  show 
the  lit-from-below  effect.  Sir.  I'ark  further  exhibits  a  theatrical 
scene  (30),  which  is  a  great  falling  off  from  his  recent 
"  F(dlies."  It  is  from  Oscar  Wilde's  play  of  "Salome,"  and 
is  a  fairly  crowded  composition.  But  to  our  minds  it  is  on 
an  entirely  different  plane  to  the  effort  of  "The  Follies," 
which  was  an  artistic  attempt  to  give  the  tones  and  the  light 
sensations  of  a  figure  on  the  stage  as  seen  from  the  darkened 
auditorium.  There  was  a  motive  in  that.  But  the  Salome 
photograph  is  quite  on  the  level  of  those  professional  groups 
which  are  taken  and  used  for  advertising  purposes.  There 
is  no  artistic  motive  or  incentive  in  it  at  all.  It  is  simply 
a  close  view,  taken  actually  on  the  boards  apparently,  and 
full  of  the  black  and  meaningless  shadows  that  stage  lighting 
or  magnesium  lighting  results  in  photographs.  Mr.  Park  is 
happier  in  his  "  Bouley  Bay,  Jersey  "  (25),  in  which  the  near 
fir  branches  furnish  a  decorative  feature.  Furley  Lewis  is  con- 
tent with  two  jiortraits  only,  both  heads.  They  are  replete 
with  the  qualities  we  have  learned  to  look  for  from  him. 
"  Teresa  Homsby  "  (27)  is  the  subject  of  one,  and  the  other, 
and,  as  we  think,  the  finer,  is  "  Fred  Enock,  Esq."  (28),  whose 
animated  features  and  kindly  expression  give  the  print  a 
truly  life-like  charm.  Another  worker  who  keeps  up  to  the 
level  of  his  own  excellence  is  John  M.  Whitehead.  His  four 
landscapes,  though  conventional,  are  full  of  poetry  and  natural 
truth.  We  might  perhaps  wish  for  a  little  more  reflection  in 
the  wat«r  of  "  Tempest  Riven  "  (37) ;  but  "  On  the  Broodini; 
Hills"  (41)  and  "The  Distant  Toon"  (109)  have  no  draw- 
backs, and  the  tree  and  mountains  of  "  'Twixt  Spring  and 
Summer  "  (115)  are  quite  in  the  large  manner  of  composition. 

John  H.  Gear  is  faithful  to  his  oil  methods,  of  which  "  The 
Dispute "  (43)  is  a  fine  example.  It  shows  an  altercation 
between  some  men  in  boats  uix)n  a  canal  flanked  by  buildings 
in  sunlight.  The  flatness  of  the  wall  is  perhaps  a  little 
jeopardised  by  the  moilulation  of  the  light  upon  it  in  one 
part.  The  works  by  C.  David  Kay,  of  which,  so  far,  we  have 
not  treated,  are  "  The  Palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  "  (39) 
and  "  The  Velvet  Gown  "  (44).  The  first  is  merely  a  rather 
ordinary  view  of  a  French  chftteau,  apparently,  with  moat 
and  trees  ;  but  if  there  was  anything  about  it  in  mood  or 
effect  that  suggested  to  Mr.  Kay  his  title,  all  we  can  say  is 
that  he  has  let  it  slip  through  his  fingers.  In  other  respects 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  either  against  it  or  for  it.  The  figure 
subject  also  is  rather  puzzling  since  one  expects  to  find  velvet 
gowns  upon  feminine  people  as  a  rule,  whereas  this  figure 
looks  like  a  young  male.  Moreover,  we  look  at  the  gown,  as 
the  title  suggests,  and  we  see  nothing  in  it  ravishingly 
velvety,  nor  in  other  ways  remarkable.  So  much  for  aiming 
too  high  with  a  title!  "  Under  the  Viaduct"  (45)  is  a  capital 
study  of  a  river  scene  where  men  in  a  rowing-boat  form  the 
incident.     This  is  by  Alexander  G.  Watson. 

We  will  notice  the  remainder  of  the  section  next  week. 


THE    GENERAL    SECTION. 


The  arrangement  of  the  galleries  at  the  Exhibition  this  year 
should  be  very  flattering  to  the  pictorialists.  Their  work  is 
hung  in  a  sort  of  gallery  within  a  gallery,  an  inner  holy  of 
holies,  while  in  the  ambulatory  round  this  is  the  merely 
'■  general  "  technical  and  scientific  work.  We  do  not  quite  know 
on  what  lines  the  selection  has  been  made,  for,  obviously,  the 
selecting  committees  keep  their  own  counsel  on  such  matters  ; 
but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  a  vast  mass  of  work  has  been  sent 
in  from   which   the  pictorial  cream   has   been   selected  by   the 


pictorial  selection  committee,  and  the  residue  handed  over  to  the 
technicians  for  them  to  work  their  wicked  will  upon.  Such  an 
arrangement,  we  imagine,  may  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
exhibitors,  or  some  of  them,  for  a  good  deal  of  work  is  hung  in 
Section  II.,  which  has  quite  clearly  been  produced  as  pictorial 
rather  than  as  technical  work.  We  must  admit  that  some  of 
the  Section  II.  work  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  in  Section  I. 
ill  ])lace  of  certain  works  there  hung.  This  state  of  affairs  makes 
it  somewhat  unfair  to  exhibitors  to  criticise  the  work  from  a 
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purely  technical  point  of  view,  and  we  think  it  will  be  quite 
permissible  in  those  cases  where  a  pictorial  aim  is  obvious  to 
refer  to  the  picture  from  that  iwint  of  view. 

The  first  ten  pictures  form  an  interesting  group  of  architectural 
interiors  with  an  exterior.  No.  186,  "  St.  Sebald,  Nuremberg,"  by 
"W.  A.  Clark.  This  is  sunny  with  broad,  bold  masses,  but  the 
architecture  appears,  even  if  it  is  not,  somewhat  new  and  clean 
cut,  and  so  loses  picturesqueness.  G.  J.  T.  Walford's 
"  South  Triforium,  Gloucester  "  (185),  is  mellow  and  rich, 
and  John  Archer's  "North  Choir  Aisle,  Ely,"  (187), 
shows  clever  technique.  No.  188,  "  Norman  Columns," 
by  Florence  Bell,  is  a  fine  study,  but  needs  spotting, 
a  defect  which  should  have  ensured  rejection  in  a  purely 
technical  section.  Richard  J.  Delf,  in  No.  191,  shows  a  fine 
photograph  of  a  bas-relievo,  and  No.  195,  "  Poet's  Memorial, 
Park  Lane,"  by  W.  F.  L.  Wastell,  a  night  effect,  is  one  of  the 
l)est  things  we  have  seen  from  this  worker.  The  way  in  which 
the  figure  which  crowns  the  memorial  is  almost  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness is  strikingly  true.  W.  F.  Fincham's  "  Waiting  for  a  Fare," 
No.  197,  is  somewhat  heavy  in  tone.  The  catalogue  describes 
this  as  waiting  for  a  foe,  which  is  rather  unkind,  as  the  cab  is 
standing  outside  a  public-house.  Nos.  200  to  205  are  by  H. 
Ziesemer,  and  are  an  exceedingly  good  series  of  portraits.  Nos. 
200  and  202  are  both  very  fine,  and  from  every  jxiint  of  view  are 
to  be  preferi-ed  to  the  group.  No.  204,  which  has  secured  a  medal. 
The  "  Portrait,"  No.  206,  by  Harold  Moore,  is  hard  and  un- 
pleasant, while  No.  208,  "The  Portico  Steps,"  by  Louis  Dick,  is 
a  bold  piece  of  work  killed  by  unsuitable  framing.  No.  207, 
Percy  W.  Morris,  "  Noi-wich  Cathedral,"  is  a  strong,  rich  print 
with  fine  quality,  while  211,  "  The  Crypt,  Gloucester,"  by  T.  M. 
Weaver,  is  a  well-handled  and  difficult  subject  which  ie  glowing 
with  sunlight. 

We  should  have  liked  to  see  No.  215,  "  Pillars  of  Ely,"  in  the 
pictorial  section.  In  our  opinion  it  ranks  very  high  ae  a  piece 
of  architectural  work,  and  comes  very  near  to  some  of  our  fore- 
most architectural  workers  at  their  best.  This  is  by  J.  R.  H. 
Weaver.  His  "  Southwell  Choir  Screen  "  (216)  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory, being  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  top  of  the 
ogee.  C.  Borup  has  a  number  of  excellent  interiors  with  figures 
which  are  all  well  managed.  In  one  or  two  the  shadows  suffer  a 
little,  the  exposures  having,  no  doubt,  been  cut  down  a  little  to 
lessen  the  rest  of  the  figures  moving.  These  are  numbers  217,  224, 
233,  284,  and  287.  They  all  form  exceedingly  good  examples  of 
"  at  home  "  portraiture.  Miss  Kate  Smith  has  one  of  her  dainty 
woodland  subjects,  which  she  calls,  scarcely  appropriately,  we 
think,  "  Soliloquizing,"  No.  226. 

No.  229,  "  Elise,"  by  Arthur  Norman,  is  vignetted  in  too  close 
to  the  head,  while  232,  "  Babyhood,"  by  Harold  House,  is  some- 
what messy  in  appearance  and  immature.  Babyhood  is  of 
course,  immature,  but  its  portrait  need  not  be  so.  "  Gwen- 
doline," No.  230,  by  G.  Porter  Higgins,  is  hard,  and  is  defective 
in  the  high-light  gradations.  R.  B.  White  has  a  good,  clean, 
straightforward  piece  of  work  in  No.  228,  "  On  the  Nile  at 
Gherireh,"  a  carbon  enlargement;  but  we  feel  that 
"Baumbliste,"  by  Adolph  Egerman,  No.  231,  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  more  exposure,  the  shadow 
tones  appearing  heavy  and  solid.  No.  234,  "  Summer 
Time,"  is  also  a  trifle  heavy  in  the  shadows,  and  the 
distant  hill  which  runs  almost  to  the  top  of  the  print 
does  not  readily  explain  itself.  Tliis  is  by  Fred  Whittaker.  Dr. 
G.  P.  Jordan's  "The  Mainsail  "  (235),  just  misses  being  a  good 
thing.  It  is  a  trifle  hard,  and  needs  something  at  the  bottom 
corner  to  help  the  balance.  In  No.  236,  "  Winter,"  E.  J.  Wilson 
has  managed  to  lose  gradation  at  both  ends  of  the  scale,  the  foam 
splashes  being  chalky  and  the  rock  shadows  inky  black  Con 
trast  with  this  No.  240,  "  Winter  Haze,  Locarno,"  by  Dr. 
Garratt  Campbell,  which  possesses  perfect  tonal  gradation  "  The 
Sweet  Shop,"  No.  237,  is  a  clever  idea,  but  the  figures  are  bun- 
ched together  somewhat,  and  its  producer,  J.  A.  Lomax   has  got 


the  enlargement  a  trifle  chalky.  In  "  Miss  Nora  "  (328),  by  W.  G. 
Hill,  the  touching  up  of  the  eyes  on  the  print  is  much  too  obvious. 
This  worker's  "Hallowed  Best,"  No.  241,  is  far  too  harsh  to 
give  any  proper  effect  of  sunlight.  No.  243,  "Aigiielle  des 
Blaitifere,"  by  Dr.  C.  Aitkin  Swan,  is  harsh  ajid  crude,  and 
should  be  compared  with  No.  269,  Thurstan  Holland's  medalled 
work  which  hangs  just  opposite.  "  Gooseberries,"  No.  245,  by 
G.  A.  Booth,  shows  beautiful  relief  and  texture,  and  J.  A.  Hop- 
son's  "  The  Chameleon  "  (246)  is  a  good  portrait  group.  No.  247, 
"  The  Minster  Door,"  by  W.  G.  Hill,  is  our  old  friend  the  door 
in  the  north  choir  aisle  at  Ely  ;  but  it  ie  not  only  a  fine  bit  of 
technical  work,  but  also  handled  with  better  pictorial  effect  than 
some  versions  we  liave  previously  seen.  The  effect  of  light  in 
No.  250,  "  St.  Bartholomew's  the  Great,"  is  cjite  characteristic 
of  the  place,  and  T.  M.  Weaver  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
success. 

Mrs.  Carine  Cadby  shows  a  portrait,  No.  252,  of  "  Mrs.  E. 
Whitehead,"  in  which  we  think  the  light  behind  the  head  is 
unduly  forced.  The  whole  print  has  a  somewhat  patchy  and 
ineffective  apjiearance,  and  is  not  up  to  this  worker's  standard, 
either  technically  or  pictorially.  H.  Light's  "  Chrysanthe- 
mums," No.  257,  would  have  been  more  effective  had  the  arrange- 
ment been  less  triangular,  and  the  print  is  somewliat  too  heavy. 
No.  260,  another  of  G.  J.  T.  Walford's  interior,  "  The  Cante- 
lupe  Shrine,"  shows  splendid  gradation  of  tones,  but  would  have 
been  improved  by  a  slightly  lower  view  point.  "  An  Old  Door- 
way, Cairo  "  (263),  by  B.  B.  White,  is  a  fine  piece  of  technique. 
Florence  C.  Vandamm  has  three  portraits,  all  of  wliich  fall  short 
in  the  shadows,  the  actual  backgrounds  are  either  too  black  or 
the  exposures  insufficient.  A  little  more  shadow  quality  would 
have  made  No.  268,  a  portrait  of  "  E.  Temple  Thurston,"  a  very 
fine  thing,  while  No.  264,  "  Jas.  Lockyer,"  is  somewhat  spoiled 
by  the  out  of  focus  right  hand,  and  the  fact  that  the  head  is 
rather  too  near  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  print.  No.  268, 
by  the  way,  is  quite  killed  by  the  glaring  white  lines  of  the 
mount.  H.  B.  Campion's  "In  Ely  Cathedral,"  is  very  heavy 
and  solid  in  the  shadows.  This  is  No.  265,  and  its  producer  has 
yet  to  learn  how  to  properly  expose  on  such  subjects.  No.  270, 
"Jock,"  a  picture  of  a  small  boy  eating  a  large  bun,  is  not 
satisfactory.  Tlie  eyes  dilate  in  an  unpleasant  way,  and  Thomas 
Petty  might  try  a  subject  which  would  not  emphasise  the  animal 
to  quite  so  great  an  extent.  No.  271,  "  A  Norman  Courtyard," 
by  J.  H.  Watkins,  shows  how  sunlight  ought  to  be  re.;dfired,  this 
being  largely  a  matter  of  suitable  exposure  when  once  the  proper 
lighting  has  been  selected.  Essenhigh  Corke  shows  in  No.  273 
a  study  which  is  not  particularly  satisfactory  from  any  point  of 
view  ;  while  the  portrait  of  "  Sonny,"  by  Hamilton  Smith,  No. 
274,  has  a  background  mottled  yet  blank,  and  an  expression 
somewhat  vacant. 

No.  276,  a  toned  bromide,  by  G.  P.  Jordan,  is  weak  towards 
the  sides,  and  suggests  fading,  probably  the  result  of  the  toning 
process  employed.  H.  Wild's  "  Frascati's,"  No.  277,  is  a  little 
blobby,  and  is  not  equal  to  329,  "  Ludgate  Hill,"  by  the  same 
worker,  in  which  a  fine  effect  of  artificial  light  on  buildings  has 
been  obtained.  Th«  examples  of  three-colour  carbon  by 
Rev.  H.  Walter  Berry  are  both  pleasing  in  colour  and 
show  a  mastery  of  this  difficult  process.  These  are 
Nos.  291  and  295. 

Dr.  Adolph  Abraham's  photographs  of  Wolfe's  eighth  attempt 
to  swim  the  Channel  (296)  are  examples  of  clean  snap-shot  work, 
but  298  and  299,  V.  E.  Morris's  decorative  effects  of  "  Frost  on  ai 
Window  Pane,"  are  masterly  technical  renderings  of  much  more 
difficult  subjects.  No.  297,  the  photographs  of  various  coins,  by 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  F.R.P.S.,  are  i-emarkable  for  the  way  in 
which  they  suggest  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  originals. 

In  308,  "  The  Foothills  of  the  Alps,"  Ixiuis  J.  Steele  has 
destroyed  the  delicacy  of  his  print  by  unsuitable  mounting,  anci 
as  a  result  the  print  looks  weak  and  a  bad  colour.  Edmund  it .  H. 
Crouch,  in  the  medalled  picture,  "  The  Monarch  of  the  Night" 
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(317)  shows  a  mastery  of  the  technique  of  night  photography, 
and  tliis  subjwt  liears  enlarging  to  the  size  in  which  it  is  shown. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  think  No.  320,  "  The  Hero  of  Cre^y,"  by 
H.  W.  Fincham,  is  over-enlarged.  Henry  W.  Bennett  shows 
some  e.xcellent  prints  of  the  sculptures  at  Chartres  Cathedral, 


the  lighting  in  No.  326  being  very  suitable  for  both  the  shadow 
and  the  high-light  detail,  no  easy  matter  with  such  subjects  as 
this.  T.  M.  Weaver  secures  not  only  good  technique  but  some 
feeling  in  No.  337,  "Across  the  Nave,  Rochester,"  a  fine  render- 
ing of  a  fine  piece  of  architecture. 


THE    PROFESSIONAL    SECTION. 


This  year  the  examples  of  professional  photography  are  fewer 
in  number  than  they  used  to  be  when  the  Exhibition  was  held 
in  the  New  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  and  they  suffer  to  some 
extent  by  being  mixed  up  with  work  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter. The  excellent  tri-colour  examples  which  are  in  juxta- 
position more  than  hold  their  own,  and  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  the  monochrome  work  suffers  to  some  extent. 

Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  the  Court  Photographers,  of 
17,  Baker  gtreet,  W.,  who  are  the  sole  licensees  of  the  Clifton 
Pigment  Process,  show  two  cases  of  examples.  The  colour 
rendering  in  the  draperies  and  furniture  and  in  the  fruit  and 
flower  examples  strikes  us  as  being  good.  The  flesh  rendering 
is  not  in  all  cases  so  pleasing,  though  in  one  or  two  of  the 
prints  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  complexion  has  been  obtained. 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  complexions 
are  as  rendered — more  or  less — and  that  to  obtain  pleasant 
effects  in  this  direction  the  complexions  of  the  sitters  must  be 
improved  in  some  way  before  making  the  exposures.  Probably 
the  best  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  use  reflected  light  of 
various  colours  so  as  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  yellowness, 
sallowness,  or  other  noticeably  abnormal  flesh  tint.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  same  colour  of  reflected  light  would  be  suitable 
in  every  case,  and  we  suggest  to  the  producers  of  colour  portraits 
that  there  is  scope  for  much  useful  experiment  in  this  direction. 

Scott's  Studios,  Ltd.,  105,  Park  Street,  Regent's  Park,  N.W., 
show  a  number  of  examples  of  their  everyday  portraiture,  and 
their  own  description  very  aptly  fits  the  work.  None  of  it  is 
particularly  inspired  or  inspiring.  The  work  is  presented  in 
neat  passe-partout  mounting,  and  dark  mounts  have  been 
almost  uniformly  employed,  whereas  in  some  cases  a  little  more 
consideration  given  to  the  mounting  would  have  materially  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  the  prints. 


The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  of  41,  New  Bond 
Street,  W.,  divides  itself  into  three  sections.  A  central  group 
of  sepia  platinotypes,  all  portraits  of  men  photographed  against 
dark  backgrounds  and  giving  a  rich  effect,  are  interesting  and 
in  several  cases  suggest  character  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual.  The  |K>rtrait  of  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  is  marred  by  an  un- 
happy jx)sition  of  the  left  hand,  and  one  or  two  others  are  more 
or  less  lacking  in  balance.  It  may  be  urged  that  these  pictures 
are  commercial  work,  and  that  the  public  want  likeness  rather 
than  pictorial  treatment,  but  if  the  operator  possesses  an  eye 
for  balance  it  may,  in  most  cases,  be  quite  easily  obtained  in 
such  work  as  this.  These  sepia  prints  are  somewhat  marred  by 
the  feeble  lettering.  The  general  effect  of  mounting  and  fram- 
ing is  good,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  irregular  formation 
of  the  lettering  of  the  titles.  The  group  on  the  left  consists  of 
small  vignettes  printed,  probably,  from  half-plate  negatives  on 
the  centre  of  10  x  8  platinotype  paper.  The  print  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  lines  which  are  too  black  and  heavy,  and 
altogether  the  picture  proper  is  smothered  by  the  excess  of 
margin  and  of  lines.  The  portraits,  also  in  black  platinotype, 
on  the  right  are  more  effective,  they  fill  the  space  better,  and 
most  of  them  are  adihirably  vignetted  and  are  delicate  without 
any  trace  of  weakness  of  tone. 

Mr.  Fredk.  HoUyer,  of  Pembroke  Square,  W.,  shows  eight 
platinotype  reproductions  of  Turner  paintings.  For  these  he 
has  used  the  buff  platinotype  paper  with  the  happiest 
results.  There  is  no  harshness  of  contrast,  but  a  mellow 
atmosphere  which  very  effectively  recalls  the  feeling  of 
many  of  Turner's  originals.  We  suggest  to  those  pro- 
fessionals who  visit  the  Galleries  that  they  study  these 
prints  in  order  to  learn  how  pictures  may  be  copied  by 
photography. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL    EXHIBITS. 


The  principal  process  exhibit  is  that  sent  by  the  L.C.C  School 
of  Photo-engraving,  which  is  arranged  to  show  recent  develop- 
ments. Tlius  there  are  several  frames  of  newspaper  illustra- 
tions produced  by  rotary  photogravure,  improved  relief  methods 
of  printing,  and  new  screens.  There  is  also  a  frame  of  rotary 
photogravures  in  colour,  mostly  by  the  Van  Dyck  Gravure  Co., 
of  New  York,  but  one  example  is  by  the  Rembrandt  Intaglio 
Company,  of  Lancaster.  There  are  several  examples  of  three- 
colour  work  printed  from  the  offset  press,  and  a  set  of  stages 
showing  how  the  Bromoil  process  can  be  adapted  to  photo- 
lithography. There  is  also  a  frame  showing  the  use  which  can 
be  made  of  the  Norwich  Sliading  Film.  There  is  some  magnifi- 
cent colour  collotyi)e  by  F.  Hollyer,  and  a  frame  showing  how 
"  Redcol  "  may  be  applied  to  photo-lithography,  by  G.  C.  Laws. 


Among  other  exhibits  of  interest  to  the  photo-engraver  are 
the  frames  of  spectrum  photographs,  showing  transmission  of 
ultra  violet  by  various  gelatine  filters,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees, 
and  curves  showing  absorption  of  various  colours  (including 
those  used  in  three-colour  printing)  by  the  L.C.C.  School  of 
Photo-engraving,  who  also  show  results  with  a  new  lens-testing 
camera  designed  to  test  lenses  for  their  suitability  for  three- 
colour  work. 

Among  the  trade  exhibits,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Dent  and  Co.  have 
a  representative  exhibit  of  three-colour  half-tones,  and  the 
Anglo  Engraving  Company  show  a  capital  variety  of  work  in 
monochrome  and  colour  half-tone,  also  examples  of  their  new 
Rotary  photogravure,  which  looks  excellent,  and  shows  the  suc- 
cess attending  British  work  in  this  craft. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tlie  arraiigemeiiLs  for  showing  the  colour  transparencies  being  some- 
what incomplete  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  we  cannot  fairly  deal  with 
this  settion  in  detail,  but  we  could  see  enough  of  it  to  feel  convinced 
that  this  year  it  is  cxceptionallv  good.  A  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  H.  Essenhigh  Corke  for  341,  a  figure  study,  and  this  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  an  Autochrome  from  all  points  of  view.  It  is,  how- 
ever, run  very  close  by  s<«me  very  fine  specimeus  by  H.  Hoberteon, 
two  of  which,  339  and  340,  are  quite  exceptional.  Special  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  the  figure  in  340.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
unsuitable  character  of  the  background  of  distant  mountains,  which, 
though  good  in  itself,  does  not  fit  the  figure,  we  should  consider  this 


one  of  the  very  best  Autochromes  we  have  seen.  A  rather  striking 
effect  of  sunlight  has  been  secured  by  W.  H.  Hillier  in  348,  an  Auto- 
chrome of  Bee<-hy  Head,  while  a  second  medal  has  been  awarded  to 
A.  J.  Leeson  for  368,  "  Early  Spring."  Among  the  exhibits  we 
noted  many  well-known  names,  but  careful  study  being  impossible, 
excepting  where  the  transparencies  were  more  easily  visible,  we  must 
refrain  from  detailed  criticism.  A  large  number  of  the  transparencies 
are  devoted  to  polariscope  subjects,  and  in  these  cases  the  Diopti- 
chrome  and  the  Thames  plates  both  show  to  advanUge,  though  only 
a  few  of  either  are  to  be  seen,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  difficult 
to  view  the  exhibits  at  their  best. 
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NATURAL    HISTORY. 


This  section  may  he  d'escribed  as  a  strong  one  this  year,  being  good 
both  in  numbers  and  in  quality.  Henry  Irving  shows  some  very 
fine  examples  of  animal  photography  in  his  "Jaguar"  (528)  and 
"Polar  Bear"  (530),  while  his  botanical  studies  (603  and  606)  are 
also  very  successful  efiforts.  "  A  Cat  Study  "  (531),  by  Charles  F. 
Hayward,  is  also  a  very  excellent  animal  study  of  a  somewhat  un- 
usual nature.  F.  Pitt  scotes  a  great  success  with  his  "  Fox  Cubs  ' 
(533),  which  could  not  have  been  an  easy  photograph  to  secure. 
Miss  E.  L.  Turner  as  usual  submits  some  excellent  work,  "  Young 
Willow  Wrens"  (551)  being  perhaps  her  best  frame.  Oliver  Pike 
again  shows  some  striking  results  in  555,  "  Gannet  Going  Down 
Wind,"  and  his  "  Carrion  Crow  "  (573).  Among  the  frames  showing 
series  of  studies,  "The  Life  of  a  Tadpole,"  illustrated  in  575  to  581, 
by  J.  T.  Roberts,  deserves  special  mention,  as  does  also  the  work  of 


C.  W.  Colthrup  in  583  and  585,  and  of  A.  H.  Hamm  in  584,  586,. 
and  587,  all  of  which  prints  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  resting; 
attitudes  of  moths.  Carefully  classified  studies  such  as  those  men- 
tioned are  of  very  distinct  scientific  value,  and  show  also  very  dis- 
tinct scientific  intent  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  J.  J.  Ward's  con- 
tributions deserve  special  notice,  his  series  illustrating  the  long-eared) 
bat  (525)  and  his  frame  597  showing  how  a  water  spider 
conveys  air  to  its  nest  being  specially  interesting.  Among  the 
other  exhibitors,  A.  J.  Fuller,  H.  C.  Knowles,  C.  J.  King,  W. 
Farren,  F.  B.  Kirkman,  Alfred  Taylor,  W.  Bickerton,  Hugb 
!Main,  and  Carl  Edwards  are  peihaps  the  most  noticeable.  All 
their  work  is  excellent  in  quality  and  of  scientific  value,  but. 
the  section  contains  no  bad  work,  all  in  it  being  well  worthi 
attention. 


SCIENTIFIC    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This  section  of  the  exhibition  shows  a  very  marked  improvement 
on  former  years.  Previous  to  1910.  natural  history  was  included  in 
and  formed  the  bulk  of  the  work  shown,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the 
purely  scientific  photographs  would  eventually  disappear.  The 
section  was  then  divided  into  two.  with  the  result  that  last  year 
the  scientific  exhibits  were  very  few  in  number.  Tliis  year  they 
are  not  only  numerous,  but  of  very  high  quality,  and  they  serve 
to  illustrate  both  the  value  of  photography  to  science  and  the 
degree  of  perf'jction  to  which  technical  photography  has  attained. 

Of  the  three  medals  that  have  been  awarded  by  the  judges  in 
this  section,  one  goes  to  Dr.  T.  W.  Butcher  for  a  series  of  high- 
power  "  Photomicrographs  of  Diatoms  "  (626).  The  initial  magnifi- 
cation of  these  is  764,  and  the  results  are  perfect  triumphs  of  photo- 
microgra/phy.  Tlie  example  of  Amphipleura  Lindheimeri  should  be 
specially  noted.  Dr.  Butcher  has  other  examples  of  extremely  fine 
work  in  frames  622,  623,  and  625.  but  the  difficulties  he  has  sur- 
mounted in  these  examples  are  perhaps  not  so  great  as  those  which 
he  must  liave  met  with  in  the  work  medalled.  An  interesting  sub- 
ject is  shown  by  A.  E.  Smith  in  frame  627,  where  a  genuine  and  a 
counterfeit  florin  are  illustrated  magnified  five  times.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  stamped  original  and  the  cast  counterfeit  is  de- 
monstrated in  a  very  striking  fashion.  Photomicrography  is  again 
well  exemplified  by  Dr.  Danean  J.  Reid  in  frames  650  to  632,  in 
which  various  bacilli  are  shown  at  high  magnifications.  G.  Ardaseer 
shows  some  excellent  examples  of  the  same  branch  of  photography 
applied  to  "Mollusca"  (637),  and  an  especially  fine  specimen  of  the 
proboscis  of  a  blow-fly  in  643.  Photomicrography  is  a  very  strong 
feature  in  this  section,  and  many  good  examples  are  to  be  seen, 
Alartin  Duncan,  W.  Bagshaw,  J.  T.  Holder,  H.  G.  Bailey,  Richard 
Muir,  Percy  Dallinger,  and  others  contributing  specimens,  each  well 
worth  special  study.  On«  frame  of  distinct  popular  interest  is  646,  by 
Ernest  Marriage,  illustrating  the  adulteration  of  black-currant  jam. 
An  interesting  frame  is  650,  by  Charles  R.  Darling.  This  contains 
photographs  of  forming  drops  secured  under  somewhat  novel  con- 
ditions, which  permitted  exposures  of  one-tenth  of  a  second.  The 
drops  .in  this  case  are  drops  of  aniline  slowly  formed  in  water,  and 
the  drops  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  forming  and  falling  at 
such  a  slow  rate  that  photography  becomes  comparatively  easy. 
653,  by  Henry  Nelson  Newton,  shows  what  is  one  of  the  finest 
technical  photographs  in  the  exhibition.  This  is  a  dissected  human 
heart,  showing  both  ventricles  and  the  valves  with  cords.  This 
photograph  is  worth  study  as  an  example  of  technique  alone, 
quite  apart  from  its  scientific  value.  0.«motic  growths  (657-660) 
are  illustrated  in  an  interesting  series  of  photographs  by  Dr. 
Stephane  Leduc,  and  also  by  Dr.  Gray  Duncanson  (661).  TTie 
forms  are  curious  and  well  worth  study.     We  next  come  to  some 


extremely  fine  radiographs  by  Dr.  C.  Thupstan  Holland,  whose- 
two  frames,  663  and  664,  have  secured  a  well-deserved  medal. 
The  same  exhibitor  has  some  other  fine  specimens  (669-673)  of 
radiography  as  applied  to  surgical  purposes,  and  his  work  is- 
closely  rivalled  by  that  of  Drs.  Robert  Knox,  G.  T.  Haenisch, 
and  G.  H.  Rodman.  The  last-mentioned  exhibitor  has  also  a 
frame  (674-676)  illustrating  the  value  of  an  intensifying  Sunic 
screen  in  radiographic  work.  This  is  a  flexible  screen  coated 
with  calcium  tungstate,  which  fluoresces  brightly  under  the 
X-rays,  and  thus  helps  to  increase  the  photographic  effect.  Same 
other  radiographs  are  to  be  found  among  the  transparencies  showm 
in  the  Western  side  gallery.  These  were  made  by  Dr.  Haenisch 
with  a  Roentgen  cinematographic  apparatus  constructed  iby  him- 
self, and  they  illustrate  the  i>eristaltic  wave.  Astronomy  also  is 
represented  by  both  photographs  and  transparencies,  Cambridge- 
University  and  also  J.  iM.  Oiford  contributing  prints,  while  Dr. 
Max  Wolf  and  the  Lowell  Observatory  show  a  fine  series  of  trans- 
parencies. Among  these  last  should  be  especially  noticed  the  photo- 
graphs of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  942  to  946,  and  those  of  ^he  comet 
of  1910.     All  of  these  are  in  the  transparency  section. 

The  third  medal  in  the  Science  section  has  been  awarded  to  Pro- 
fessor P.  Zeeman  for  the  work  shown  in  frames  687-688,  which  illus- 
trate the  Zeeman  effect  in  the  absorption  lines  D]  and  D.^  of 
sodium.  To  the  general  public  this  exhibit  may  be  incomprehensible, 
but  it  represents  high-water  mark  among  the  scientific  work  shown,- 
and  probaWy  nothing  in  the  exhibition  more  richly  deserves  ani 
award.  Spectrographic  work  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Kenneth  Mees  and  by  Frank  Stanley,  the  former's  iron  arc 
spectrum,  695,  which  shows  the  standard  lines,  forming  a  very 
useful  complementary  exhibit  to  the  latter's  veiy  fine  enlargements 
(690,692)  of  portions  of  the  same  spectrum.  D.  and  L.  J.  Berlin- 
have  an  interesting  exhibit  in  the  form  of  a  sunshine  index  (696), 
with  which  instrument  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  sun  will  shine 
in  any  direction  and  in  any  month  can  be  foretold  with  accuracy. 
Greology  is  not  very  strongly  represented  this  year,  but  atmospheric 
and  marine  denudation  is  well  illustrated  by  F.  Martin  Duncan  in- 
700  and  701,  while  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  shows  some  examples  of 
volcanic  effects  in  New  Zealand  in  No«.  706,  709,  and  710.  Aluch 
attention  will  no  doubt  be  attracted  by  the  sepia-red  photographs- 
(703-707)  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  which  illustrate  nature  as  it  would 
appear  to  eyes  sensitive  to  ultra-red  light  alone.  The  effects  are 
very  striking,  and  in  some  cases  even  picturesque.  A.  E.  Bawtree 
in  702  shows  photographic  records  made  by  a  machine  designed  to. 
analyse  sound,  and  while  the  records  are  themselves  interesting,  the- 
machine  -itself,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery, 
is  e-qually  so,  as  it  shows  some  remarkable  ingenious  devices. 


Though  these  were  classed  in  the  entry  forms  in  Section  II.,  which 
is  devoted  to  general  photography,  many  of  the  exhibits  are  of  a 
strictly  scientific  nature,  and  properly  belong  to  Section  V.  A 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  G.  H.  Rodman  for  a  set  of  fifty 
(716-765)  very  fine  stereo-photomicrographs  illustrating  natural 
history  and  ^botanical  su'bjects.  The  slides  well  illustrate  the  value 
of  the  stereoscope  in  such  wcrk,  and  form  a  valuable  set  that  well 


STEREOGRAPHS    AND    TRANSPARENCIES. 


deserve  the  medal.  The  other  stereoscopic  subjects  are  very  good, 
specimens,  but  call  for  no  special  comment.  In  the  transparencies, 
however,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  lantern  elides  of  night 
studies  -by  R.  Williamson  (794-806),  and  to  the  set  of  four  slides- 
(815-818)  by  W.  Archer  Clark,  which  latter  must  be  classed  as  very 
fine  specimens.  Other  transparencies  have  already  been  dealt  witb 
among   the   scientific   exhibits. 
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TRADE 

The  firms  who  have  been  usually  represented  at  the  R.I'.S.  exhibi- 
tion will  be  found  this  year  at  the  Prince's  Skating  Club  in  com- 
■pany  with  several  new-comers,  the  chief  of  which  are  Messrs.  Roas, 
Ltd.,  Messrs.  James  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Newton 
and  Co. 

The  stall  of  the  Ilford  Company  is  that  which  is  first  enoonntered 
on  entering  the  Trade  Section  Here  will  be  found  examples  both 
of  negatives  and  prints  made  on  the  Ilford  products,  as  well  as 
transparencies  and  lantern  slides  on  Ilford  "Alpha,"  "Special,"  and 
gpslight  lantern  plates.  Other  accessories  for  us©  with  Ilford  photo- 
graphic materials,  such  as  dark-room  aafe-lights,  isochromatic  screene, 
and  developers  also  find  a  place  in  the  Ilford  exhibit.  The  visitor 
should  not  omit  to  obtain  a  small  presentation  album  of  prints  on 
Ilford  papers,  which  will  give  him  a  useful  idea  of  the  range  of 
colours  and  effects  producible  on  P.O.P.,  self -toning,  and  bromide  and 
gaslight  papers.  Copies  of  the  concise  handbooks  for  the  use  of 
their  materials  may  be  obtained  at  the  stall,  as  may  also  the  current 
issue  of  "Photographic  Scraps"  describing  the  latest  introduction 
of  the  Company,  "  Therma  "  printing  paper. 

Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  show  a  large  variety  of  their  optical  manufac- 
tures, chiefly  of  the  extensive  series  of  "  Homocentric  "  lenses,  Ross 
telephoto  objectives,  and  the  Ross-Zeiss  modern  anastigmats.  The 
"Multi-Speed"  shutter  is  here  shown  by  Messrs.  Ross  for  the  first 
time  at  a  public  exhibition,  and  those  interested  in  hand  camera 
photography  .should  not  fail  to  examine  the  "  Paiiros  "  folding  fociU- 
plane  camera,  the  Ross  reflex  and  "Twin-lens."  Messrs.  Ross  also 
show  their  manufactures  in  the  way  of  enlargcrs,  projection" lan- 
terns, and  studio  and  field  cameras. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons  exhibit  a  full  range  of  their  photo- 
graphic chemicals  and  re-agents,  among  which  will  be  found  speci- 
mens of  the  convenient  packet  chemicals  prepared  by  themselves 
under  the  name  of  "  Scales  Brand,"  in  addition  to  tablet  toners, 
etc.  The  convenient  Johnson  "  Crushmeter  "  should  be  seen  by 
those  who  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  useful  appli- 
ance. .Messrs.  Johnson  also  demonstrate  the  properties  of  their 
one-solution  "  Azol  "  developer. 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.  put  forward  a  very  large  exhibit  of  their 
special  designs  in  reflex  and  other  cameras,  and  in  many  other 
items  of  photographic  equipment.  The  latest  pattern  of  the 
"  iMinex  "  reflex  camera,  and  of  the  still  later  model  of  it,  in  which 
a  diaphragm  shutter  is  used,  may  here  be  oeen.  Also  the  latest 
motlels  of  the  tiny  "  \'esta  "  pocket  camera,  of  the  "  Idento,"  and 
of  the  Adams  hand-stand  and  field  jratterns  of  cameras.  One  useful 
accessory  to  which  we  may  draw  sj)ecial  attention  is  the  Adams  ball- 
and-sockel  tripod  head,  excellently  made  in  aluminium,  and  allow- 
ing the  camera  to  be  tilted  while  the  tripod  legs  remain  fixed,  and 
.vet  without  sacrificing  rigidity,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  ball 
heads. 

The  Adams  enlarger,  in  its  latest  model,  is  one  which  is  deserving 
ot  special  notice.  Ptilly  provided  with  all  movements  of  the  nega- 
tive. It  affords  ample  swing  or  tilting  adjustment,  whilst  the  nega- 
tive stage  can  be  turned  from  upright  to  horizontal  position  by  a 
touch,  and  intermediate  positions  obtained  to  a  nicety  by  rack  and 
pinion.  The  enlarger  is  made  with  screw  heads,  pinions,  etc.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  lasting 
wear  in  other  respects,  such  as  asbestos  lining  of  the  rear  bellows. 

Messrs.  James  A.  Sinclair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  show  a  large  variety 
of  their  own  special  models  in  hand  and  stand  camera*.  Among 
these  will  \te  found  the  "  Una"  camera,  in  patterns  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices,  the  heavier  build  of  field  camera  sold  as  the  "Sinclair 
Technical  "  and  a  lighter  pattern  supplied  as  the  "Sinclair  Rex," 
Then  we  .should  not  omit  to  mention  the  Xewman  and  Sinclair  reflex 
inftrument  recently  noticed  in  these  columns,  as  well  as  such  useful 
specialties  of  Messrs.  Sinclair  as  their  dark-room  blind  and  dark- 
room lamp.  iMaterials  for  the  oil  and  IJromoil  process  and  examples 
of  the  X.S.  cinematograph  apparatus  are  included  in  a  most  com- 


EXHIBITS. 

prehcnsive  exhibit  of  high-class  appliances.  A  number  of  prints 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  iSinclair  cameras  and  Sinclair  materials  for 
the  oil  and  liromoil  processes  will  be  found  on  the  left-hand  wall 
immediately  on  entering  the  Trade  Section. 

Light-filters  for  orthochromatic  photography  and  safe-lights  for 
the  development  for  all  varieties  of  plate  receive  a  prominent  place 
at  the  stall  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.,  where  also 
is  shown  a  new  pattern  of  candle  tourist  lamp  made  so  as  to  take  a 
gelatine  safe-light  and  to  keep  the  latter  cool  while  the  lamp  is  in 
lise.  Messrs.  Wratten  include  in  their  exhibit  specimens  of  their 
various  publications,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  publishing  a  new 
one,  "Orthochromatic  Filters,"  at  the  exhibition. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  stall  of  the  Platinotyi*  Company  con- 
tains a  large  selection  of  prints  showing  the  sterling  qualities  which 
have  earn&d  world-wide  recognition  for  these  papers  for  so  many 
years  past.  These  include  examples  both  ot  black  and  sepia  platino- 
type,  and  of  the  later  introduction,  "  Japine."  The  platinotype 
stall  is  fully  equipped  for  demonstrating  the  process,  and  visitors 
are  requested  to  ask  that  the  simplicity  of  platinotype  may  be  shown 
to  them  in  actual  practice. 

Messrs.  Sanger-Shepherd's  exhibit  is  practically  identical  with 
that  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  and  the  visitor  to  the  Royal  need, 
therefore,  only  consult  the  paragraph  on  another  page  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  leading  items  of  interest  shown  by  this 
specialist  firm  in  colour  photography.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  exliibit  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
iN'ewman  and  Uuardia  and  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.,  alj  of  which 
films  are  likewise  represented  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Kxhibition. 

Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.,  the  old-established  firm  of  3,  Fleet 
Street,  this  year  pretient  at  the  Royal  a  large  exhibit  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  projection  and  science  lanterns,  together  with  accessories 
for  these  latter  in  the  form  of  lime  jets,  arc  lamps,  etc,  Messrs. 
Xewton  likewise  demonstrate  their  world-wide  connection  with  the 
lantern-slide  supply  and  hire  trade  by  including  in  their  exhibit  one 
of  their  slide  screens  containing  2.00O  slides  of  various  subjects. 

iMessrs.  W.  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  show  their  well-known  models 
of  "Acme,"  "Alpha,"  and  other  cameras,  in  addition  to  folding 
focal-plane  and  reflex  instruments.  Among  cameras  of  this  last- 
named  class  they  exhibit  a  new  introduction  in  the  form  of  a  new 
pattei-n  folding  reflex.  "  Holo&tigmat "  lenses,  the  application  of 
the  "  .\ntinous  "  release  to  all  varieties  of  shutter,  and  other  special 
accessories  fcr  photography,  will  be  found  at  this  stall. 

The  Kodak  Company,  which  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  confines 
its  exhibit  to  appliances  for  professional  work,  at  the  Royal  shows 
its  latest  introductions  in  hand  cameras,  including  the  No,  3a  Special 
Kodak  and  the  No.  0  "  Graphic,"  recently  noticed  in  our  columns. 
The  Kastman  appliances  for  mechanical  development  of  both  films 
and  plates,  Kodak  enlargers,  and  examples  of  the  results  obtainable 
on  the  various  brands  of  Kodak  printing  paper  make  up  an  exhibit 
which  is  arranged  in  a  most  tastefully  designed  stall. 

The  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  as  in  previous  years,  makes 
up  its  exhibit  largely  from  high-scale  enlargemeiiis  showing  the 
remarkable  results  obtainable  with  Goerz  lenses  and  cameras.  The 
rew  model  of  folding  pocket  "  Tenax,"  which  we  review  upon  an- 
other page,  will  be  found  in  the  exhibit,  as  also  examples  of  the 
most  efficient  vest  pocket  "  Tenax,"  and  of  the  various  patterns  and 
sizes  of  the  tJoerz-Anschutz  folding  focal-plane. 

Among  other  trade  exhibits  must  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Auto- 
type Company,  which  shows  chiefly  enlargements  and  prints  from 
amateurs'  negatives  prepared  by  themselves  on  Autotype  tissue. 
These  are  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  the  ca|>abilities  of  carbon 
printing  in  competent  hands  and  with  due  regard  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  final  support. 

Messrs.  Ozobrome,  Ltd.,  in  their  exhibit,  show  carbon  work  by 
the  Oiobrome  process,  prepared  from  bromide  and  gaslight  prints 
and  transferred  to  wood,  canvas,  and  other  supports. 


THE    EVENING    LECTURES. 

he  following  is  the  programme  of  the  lectures  to  be  delivered   I        Wednesday.  May  10.—"  English  Wild  Flowers  in  Colour." 
uring   the  period   of   the  exhibitions:—  bv  the  Auto'chrome  Prot-eys.)     Bv  H.  Essenhigh  Corke 

luesday,  May  9.—"  A    Wayfarer  in   Rural  Japan."     By   Harold 
*<.   loung. 


(Slides 


Thursday,    May    11. — "  Aerial   Photography ;    Views   from    Cloud 
Land."     Bv  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon. 
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Friday,  May  12.— Red  Book  Night.  "  The  Swiss  Alps."  By 
S.    Gorbold. 

Saturday,  May  13.— "  A  Loon  in  London."    By  W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 

Monday,  May  15. — "Summer,  the  Pageant  of  Nature."  By  F. 
IMaitixi-Duncan. 

Tuesday,  May  16. — "  Further  Bird  Studies  by  Land  and  Sea." 
"By  W.   Bickerton. 

Wednesday,  May  17. — "How  Flying  is  Done."  By  John  Henry 
Knight. 

Thursday,  May  18.— "  Lordly  Lincoln."  By  E.  W.  Harvey 
Piper. 

Friday,  May  19.— "  Joan  of  Arc."    By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Norgate. 

Saturday,  May  20.—"  The  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds."  By  Alfred 
Taylor. 

Monday,  May  22. — "The  Practical  Side  of  Alpine  Photography." 
By  C.  Atkin  Swan,  M.D. 


Tuesday,  May  23. — "  A  iMiniature  Alpine  Garden."  Made  and 
Photographed  by  H.  T.  Malby,  F.R.P.S.,  and  R.  A.  Malby. 

Wednesday,  May  24. — "  The  High  Alps  with  a  Camera:  Climbing 
the  Peaks  of  Monte  Rosa."     By  H.  Speyer.    ■ 

Thursday,  May  25. — "From  Arctic  Snow  to  Tropic  Sun."  By 
H.  M.  Lomas. 

Friday,  May  26.— "  Rothenburg,  o/d.  Tauber  and  its  Festival 
Play."     By  James  Shaw. 

Saturday,  May  27.— "Historv  in  Caricature  and  Satire."  By  A.  H. 
Blake. 

Monday,  May  29.— "  Se^u  with  the  Eye  of  a  Fish."  By  Dr. 
Francis  Ward. 

Tuesday,  May  30.— "  Curiosities  of  Clothing."  By  Wilfrid  Mark 
Webb. 

Wednesday,  May  31.—"  Days  in  Merrie  Sherwood,  with  Glimpses 
of  Ivanhoe  Land."     By  Dr.  j!  W.  Ellis. 


THE    LONDON    SECESSION. 


At  the  Newman  Art  Gallerj'  in  Newman  Street,  W.,  a  small 
body  of  amateur  pictorial  photographers  who  call  themselves 
The  London  Secession  are  holding  their  first  exhibition  of 
pictures.  Their  catalogue  is  prefaced  by  an  apologia  in  which, 
■whilst  tracing  their  lineal  descent  from  the  old  Linked  Pang, 
they  accuse  that  society  of  championing  the  mediocre  and 
commonplace  in  its  latter  days.  Tliey  therefore  have  come 
together  with  the  object  of  "  holding  periodical  displays  of  only 
the  most  original,  interesting,  and  progressive  work  available." 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  fine  old  fighting  spirit  is  still 
heaving  the  breasts  of  at  least  ten  of  the  old  "  Links,"  and  it 
3s  also  apparent  that  the  weapons  are  to  be  not  so  much 
superiority  of  technique  or  excellence  on  traditional  lines  as 
'those  same  old  salonistio  qualities  here  nicely  paraphrased  as 
"  original,  interesting,  and  progressive." 

The  public,  at  any  rate,  will  not  quarrel  with  such  an  arrange- 
iment.  We  are  all  on  the  look-out  for  new  sensations  in 
•art,  as  in  other  things,  and  if  the  London  Secession  can  supply 
rthese  in  unfailing  demand  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  good 
photography  and  unexceptionable  art,  then  they  will  have  sub- 
stantiated their  raison  d'etre.  It  is  only,  perhaps,  a  little  hard 
on  their  old  comrades  whose  work,  though  good  and  admirable, 
stops  short  of  what  "  original  "  and  "  progressive  "  stands  for, 
and  further,  it  may  hold  out  unholy  temptations  to  these  old 
Links  and  others  to  be  untrue  to  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
profiting  by  the  shorter  cut  to  fame. 

The   first  exhibition  must  unhesitatingly  be  pronounced    a 
•success  from  the  point  of  view  of  photographic  art.     It  marks 
more  distinctly  than  ever  the  generic  difference  between  that 
art  and  the  art  of  painting.     In  this  respect  it  may  be   said 
ix>  take  a  long  step  in  a  proper  direction.     Two  or  three  things 
•shown  are  perfectly  good  examples  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
•comes  naturally  and   acceptably  from   the  camera,  but  would 
be  an  unfortunate    development  in  the    graphic   arts.       This 
widening  of  the  little  rift  between  the  two  points  of  view  is 
we   assert,  a   healthy  sign.       Unfortunately   there  exist  other 
examples  which  show  the   movement  in  an  opposite  direction 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  allegorical  efforts  of  Mrs.  Brigman' 
which  stand  confessed  as  laborious  and  unfit  for  their  medium' 
Photographic  art,  if  it  has  a  future,  will  find  it  in  such  frank 
and     unsophisticated     expressions     as     Walter     Benington's 
"Thames  Embankment,"  and  A.  L.  Coburn's  New  York  views 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  more  romantic  subject  matter  than 
the  latter  s   "Thirty-fourth  Street,"   with   its   fine  forms  and 
luscious  tones  of  white  and  dark  buildings  ;     or   more   "  nro 
giessive '•  ideas  than  his  "  Coal  Cart  and  the  Tower,"   where 

atfforeirS  ^'^  K,  '^'^^  ^"^^e^^-^^  occupies  the  immedi- 
•ate  foreground  and  blocks  out  a  great  arc  lamp,  the  rays  from 


which  give  it  a  dazzling  halo,  causing  a  fine  display  of  gradation 
in  light — a  thing  we  who  dwell  in  modern  towns  are  faced  with 
every  day.  This,  after  all,  is  modem  art  of  the  truest  sort. 
Mr.  Coburn  has  yet  to  learn,  nevertheless,  that  such  a  blatant 
note  supplied  in  his  illuminated  clock  and  windows  in  the 
tower,  is  wrong  from  a  more  sensitive  and  subtle  point  of 
view.  This  wrongness  is  a  fact  which  an  artist  of  the  old 
school  would  recognise  intuitively.  Such  spots  on  the  sun 
of  photographic  art  must  inevitably  occur  for  all  time  where 
photographers  are  not  art-trained  ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
struck  by  an  effect  and  have  a  laudable  longing  to  reproduce 
it,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  that  language 
of  which  only  artists  born  and  bred  have  perfect  mastery  of 
grammar  and  idiom.  Alfred  Stieglitz  follows  the  same  fruitful 
line  of  work  in  his  "  City  of  Ambitions,"  a  first-rate  subject, 
showing  in  the  distance  the  scaffolding  of  an  immense  build- 
ing, airy,  light,  and  yet  imposing.  His  "Aeroplane"  is  cer- 
tainly "  up-to-date,"  but  has  little  more  to  recommend  it. 
Scaffolding  has  become  a  sort  of  stock-in-trade  since  Muirhead 
Bone  set  the  fashion.  Frank  H.  Read  has  it  in  his  "  Repairing 
Winchester  Cathedral,"  where,  however,  he  departs  from  the 
Bone  theme  by  showing  a  play  of  sunshine  upon  the  poles  and 
planks,  instead  of  letting  them  tell  as  so  many  dark  touches. 
Mr.  Read  has  also  made  a  great  success  with  a  mere  hole  in  a 
fence  serving  as  an  egress  for  fowls.  The  quality  and  greatness 
of  style  in  the  boards  of  the  fence  and  t)je  dark  of  the  hole 
have  been  sufficient,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  make  a  fine 
rich  subject  that  can  even  boast  of  a  touch  of  romantic  feeling. 
It  is  called  "  Tlie  Barnyard."  Malcolm  Arbuthnot  rises  also 
to  the  pitch  of  romance  in  "  Lulworth  Cove,"  where  a  single 
tiny  figure  emphasises  the  vastuess  of  the  rocks  and  the  over- 
whelmingness  of  his  subject.  It  is  a  good  essay  in  light  tones 
by  which  the  strength  of  the  theme  loses  nothing  in  being 
without  the  more  usual  blackness.  Eustace  Calland's  prints  are 
unusually  good,  especially  the  sunny  "  Country  House,"  set  in 
a  fine  landscape  with  a  stream  in  the  foreground.  The  white 
house  and  the  dark  tree  against  it  form  a  jewel-like  centre  of 
a  tender  setting.  All  the  three  contributions  of  George  Davison 
are  highly  interesting.  Two  are  views  of  Harlech,  each  with  a 
fine  mood,  and  the  third,  called  "  Towards  Snowdonia,"  shows 
a  desolate  shore  under  an  oppressive  sky.  Clarence  H.  White 
sends  something  in  the  same  spirit  which  he  calls  "Carita's 
Island."  This  is  a  doleful  view  of  a  dark  bay  reflecting  a  black 
sky.  In  the  foreground  lies  a  feminine  form,  prone  and  con- 
templating the  crystal  globe  which  means  so  much  and  is 
worked  so  hard  by  the  American  poetic  school  of  photographers. 
There  are  several  here.  One,  an  immense  one,  lies  at  the  feet 
of  the  limelight-lit  "IMchard  Strauss,"  by  E.  J.  Steichen,  who 
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has  overweighted  his  sitter  with  mystical  portent  and  made 
him  look  like  Dr.  Nikola.  His  "  President  Taft  "  and  "  George 
Bernard  Shaw  "  are  better  works,  both  somewhat  discounted 
by  aggressive  light  accents  occurring  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
Nevertheless,  all  three  works  are  strongly  conceived  and  jwwer- 
fully  handled.  Baron  A.  De  Meyer  sets  himself  gratuitously 
(liflieult  tasks.  His  Oriental  figure  studies  do  not  gain  much  by 
their  eomple.x  lighting,  and  in  power  and  general  interest  are 
much  behind  his  inimitable  apple-women  series.  J.  Dudley 
.Jolinston  is  simpler  and  more  unsophisticated.     His.  "  Lake  of 


Lecco  "  is  unsurpassed  for  freshness  and  simple  downrightness 
of  treatment,  although  it  is  a  trifle  hard. 

The  members  of  the  London  Secession  are  Messrs.  Annan, 
Arbuthnot,  Benington,  Calland,  Coburn,  Gichrane  Davison, 
Dudley  Johnston,  De  Meyer  and  Bead,  and  the  invited  ex- 
hibitors are  Messrs.  Eugene,  Kiihn,  Steichen,  Stieglitz,  White, 
and  Jlrs.  Brigman  and  Mrs.  Kasebier.  Each  of  these  exhibit 
three  jHctures.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  show  smacks  greatly 
of  the  American  Secession  also. 

The  exhibition  remains  ojjen  until  June  3. 


THE    ARTS    AND    CRAFTS    EXHIBITION     AT    THE 
HORTICULTURAL     HALL. 


[This  exhibition   at  the   Horticultural   Hall,   which  is  organised 
its  doors   to-day,   Friday,   and   closes  to-morrow  week,   May  20. 
the  exhibition  as  to  make  any  review  in  it  useless  to  the  greater 
biting  firms  particulars  of  notable  goods  which  they  are  showing, 
following  notes  will,  therefore,  enable  our  readers  to  select  from 
which  are  of  the  most  recent  introduction,  and  others  which  parti 

On  entering  the  exhibition  and  turning  immediately  to  the  left, 
stand  No.  1  is  that  of  the  Kodak  Company,  where  will  be  found 
an  exhibition  of  portraits  by  leading  professional  photographers 
printed  on  the  various  Kodak  papers  from  negatives  made  on 
"Royal   Standard"    and    "Seed"   plates. 

Messrs.  Kodak  devote  the  large  space  at  their  disposal  to  a 
very  complete  exhibition  of  the  requisites  for  professional  photo- 
graphy. They  show  a  number  of  full-size  backgrounds  and  of 
studio  camera  stands,  in  addition  to  all  descriptions  of  screens  and 
other  studio  accessories.  Artificial  light  in  its  varous  forms,  both 
for  studio  portraiture  and  printing,  are  represented  by  electric 
arc,  mercury-vapour,  and  gas  installations.  The  collection  of 
mounts  representing  the  latest  productions  of  the  Kodak  profes- 
sional department  is  particularly  worthy  of  examination,  whilst 
professionals  will  find  many  other  of  the  latest  aids  to  their  art 
in  the  form  of  border  negatives,  register  systems,  and  a  variety  of 

sundry  goods. 

»  ♦  *  ♦ 

Messi-s.  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  at  Stand  No.  2,  show  a  full  range  of 
photographic  and   other   technical   literature. 
*  »  »       »     # 

A  large  variety  of  photographic  metal  accessories  is  shown  by 
Messrs.  Da\'id  Allan,  at  stand  No.  3.  Washers  for  negatives  and 
prints,  dark-room  lamps,  developing  ra<iks,  drying  cupboards,  etc., 
will  be  found  at  this  stall  in  various  patterns  and  at  a  wide  range 

of  prices. 

»  »  #  » 

The  Autotype  Co.,  of  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
(stand  No.  5),  confine  their  exhibit  strictly  to  a  selection  of  their 
productions  of  interest  to  the  professional  photographer.  They 
show  a  variety  of  styles  of  portrait  produced  in  their  works  from 
photographers'  negatives,  among  which  will  be  found  a  number  of 
distinctive  forms  of  enlarged  portrait.  The  "Alexander"  is  a 
framed  portrait  produced  with  a  tasteful  surround  of  lines,  which 
goes  well  both  with  the  portrait  in  the  centre  and  with  the  Sheraton 
frame.  This  is  a  most  stylish  production,  unlike  the  common  run 
of  trade  work,  and  should  be  particularly  noted  by  professionals. 

Another  specialty  of  the  Autotype  Co.  which  will  be  seen  is  an 
imitation  silver-point  portrait,  entirely  hand  work,  and  framed  in  a 
passe-partout.  This  should  appeal  to  photographers  whose  clientele 
is  of  a  high-class  order. 

A  further  very  effective  style  of  framed  portrait,  designed  by 
.the  Autotype  Co.,  is  that  which  they  call  their  "1911  border,"  a 
portrait  in  carbon  on  a  pyramid  grain  transfer  paper  placed  in  a 
cut-out  mount,  which  carries  a  very  decorative  border,  the  frame 
in  matt  gold  of  tasteful  and  unobtrusive  pattern  being  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  production.  These  portraits  are  suppUcd  complete 
at  30s. 

A  further  exhibit  is  a  coloured  portrait  with  engraved  border 


by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes,  of  the  "  Photographic  Dealer,"  opens 

As  our  issue  of  the  19th  inst.   would   be  so   near  the  closiog  of 

majority  of  visitors,  we  have  preferred  to  obtain   from  the  exhi- 

many  of  which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting.      The 

the  large  display  of  photographic  apparatus  and   materials  those 

cularly  appeal  to  them  as  professional  photographers. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 

supplied  complete  in  a  distinctive  frame  at  35s.,  and  lastly,  we 
must  mention  the  miniatures — not  only  those  on  a  photographic 
base,  but  others  entirely  the  work  of  a  Royal  Academy  exhibitor. 
In  thus  showing  the  professional  photographer  quite  novel  and 
distinctive  styles  of  portrait  the  Autotype  Co.  may  well  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  though  possibly  many  photographers  could  not 
sell  such  high-class  work  regularly  to  their  customers,  yet  it  would 
be  a  good  investment  for  them  to  order  one  or  two  portraits  pro- 
duced in  these  styles  for  exhibition  in  their  windows.  Such  a 
slight  expenditure  would  be  fully  returned  to  them  in  the  increased 
interest  taken  in  their  showcase  or  window  displays,  and  the  addi- 
tional business  coming  as  the  result  of  it.  Every  customer  may 
not  require  a  portrait  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  ultra-artistic 
style,  but  he  will,  nevertheless,  prefer  to  go  to  a  photographer 
who  shows  himself  capable  in  a  variety  of  directions. 

•  «  *  « 

Colour  photography  by  the  approved  scientific  methods,  which 
have  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd,  occupies  the  stand 
(No.  6)  of  Messrs.  Sanger  Shepherd  and  Co.,  Ltd.  There  is  shown 
apparatus  and  materials  for  the  production  of  natural-colour  lantern 
transparencies  and  prints  on  paper.  The  Sanger  Shepherd  one- 
exposure  camera  for  three-colour  photography  will  be  exhibited,  a6 
well  as  new  patterns  of  the  quick-change  repeating-back  for  three- 
colour  exposures  with  ordinary  cameras.  Appliances  for  the  develop- 
ment and  display  of  Autochromes  form  part  of  the  exhibit. 

Among  other  apparatus  should  be  noticed  the  very  ingenious  plate 
whirler  for  quickly  drying  or  varnishing  negatives  or  plates. 

Messrs.  Sanger  Shepherd  also  show  their  graduated  light-filter 
and  examples  of  its  use  in  landscape  work.  Amateurs  in  parti- 
cular will  be  interested  in  the  "  Myrioscope  "  camera,  a  high -class 
instrument  for  stereoscopic  and  panoramic  work,  both  on  ordinary 
plates  and  on  Autochromes.  Large  apparatus  for  the  scientific 
testing  of  plates  and  light-filters,  as  also  for  photo-surveying  and 
photo-telegraphic  work,  form  a  part  of  the  Sanger  Shepherd  exhibit. 

•  •  *  » 

The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.,  at  stand  No.  7.  have  their  nMst 
recent  introduction,  namely,  the  "Invisible  Backing."  which  they 
are  now  introducing  in  conjunction  with  all  the  brands  of  Paget 
plates.  The  backing  is  one  which  dissolves  out  completely  in  the 
developer,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence  on  the  plate,  and,  being 
perfectly  transparent,  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  judging  of  density. 

The  Paget  Co.  also  show  spectrum  tests  and  a  new  "  panchrom*- 
tic"  plate,  which  they  are  just  placing  upon  the  market;  also  a 
"process  panchromatic,"  especially  issued  for  three-colour  work. 
They  show  light-filters  for  use  with  these  new  plates,  also  a  suitable 
dark-room  lamp  fitted  with  green  or  red  safelight  for  devetopment. 

Naturally,  prints  on  the  well-known  Paget  self-toning  papers 
also  form  part  of  the  exhibit,  and  there  will  also  be  noticed  prints 

*       ; » 
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on  the  bromide   "  cream   linen  "   paper,   a   printing  medium  with   a 

new  and  distinctive  texture. 

*  «  *  * 

Messrs.  Houghtons,  at  stand  Xo.  8,  will  have  a  large  professional 
exhibit  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ix)veday,  manager  of  their 
professional  show  rooms  at  High  Holborn.  Among  other  minor 
novelties  for  the  pix>fessional  are  a  most  substantial  teak  fixing 
trough,  and  a  draining  rack  of  similar  heavy  build,  and  convenient 
provision  of  a  gutter  into  which  negatives  may  drain  so  that  the 
racks  may  be  placed  anywhere  witliout  the  nuisance  of  water  run- 
ning from  them.  Messrs.  Houghtons  exhibit  their  arc  studio  lamp 
fitted  with  the  Jobson  reflector,  and  they  also  show  the  recently 
introduced  "  Photo-Lumen  "  studicfc'lMnp.  Studio  furniture  in  great 
and  tasteful  variety  is  also  a  feature  of  their  exhibit,  this  portion 
including  an  example  of  a  Louis  XVI.  armchair,  and  other  chairs 
and  st<K)Is  of  light  design  and  appearance. 

In  mounts.  Messrs.  Houghtons  show  an  imm^ense  variety,  one  of 
their  latest  patterns  being  a  series  of  mounts  with  lines  surrounding 
the  print,  or  otherwise  foi-ming  a  portion  of  the  decoration.  Among 
these  is  a  mount  with  a  square  line-space  suitable  for  a  head  and 
shoulders.  Certain  of  th<^  folders  are  made  witli  a  stiff  back,  which 
grips  the  mount  proper,  and  mounts  and  folders  are  supplied  sepa- 
rately, so  that  photographers  can  readily  suit  thumselves  as  to  the 
exact  type  of  portrait  they  may  offer  to  the  customer, 

•Of  amateur  goods,  in  the  way  of  cameras,  both  hand  and  stand, 
and  numberless  other  accessories,  Messrs.  Houghtons  show  a  large 
exhibit,  the  product  of  their  own  factories  at  Walthamstow. 
»  «  #  * 

A  number  of  the  very  latest  novelties  for  professional  photo- 
graphers will  be  shown  at  iMessrs.  Marion's  stand.  No.  9.  Among 
these  is  the  Davis  retouching  pencil,  a  mechanical  aid  to  retouch- 
ing, in  which  the  pencil  is  caused  to  rotate  by  means  of  an  electric 
motcr.  It  is  claimed  for  the  method  that  retouching  may  ibe  done 
in  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  time  required  by  the  ordinary  hand 
system.  Photographers  will  have  the  opportunity  of  making  per- 
sonal trial  of  the  new  apparatus. 

Another  new  appliance  for  the  professional  is  the  Marion  "North- 
light  "  studio,  arc  lamp,  printing  lamp,  and  apparatus  for  copying, 
enlarging,  and  for  the  duplication  of  Autochromes.  This  consists 
of  two  arc  lamps  mounted  in  a  chamber,  the  back  wall  of  which 
thus  forms  a  powerful  and  even  reflector.  It  allows  of  all  kinds 
of  copying,  even  cf  the  largest-size  negatives,  being  done  without 
the  aid  of  daylight,  in  -addition  to  its  use  for  printing. 

Messrs.  Marion  likewise  exhibit  their  specialties  in  apparatus  for 
the  professional,  including  a  new  model  of  the  "Excelsior"  studio 
camera,  the  highly  convenient  Hana  studio  camera-stand,  and  im- 
proved models  of  rapid  bromide  printing  machines. 

Professionals  should  make  inquiries,  too,  of  the  recent  extension 
of  the  Marion  business  into  the  field  of  the  design  and  construction 
of  studio  furniture  and  accessories  and  the  supply  of  studio  decora- 
tions. The  stand  itself  has  been  designed  and  entirely  constructed 
by  the  firm,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  number  of  specimens  of 
work  interesting  to  professionals  contemplating  redecoration  of  their 
studios. 

Those  interested  in  the  reflex  camera  should  not  miss  the  "  Soho  " 
reflex,  which  maintains  its  place  as  a  most  reliable  and  efficient  in- 
strument, whilst  lantern-slide  workers  should  examine  the  "  Soho  " 
science  lantern  and  the  firm's  lantern-slide  making  apparatus. 

♦  »  »  » 

The  Leto  Photo  Materials  Co.  will  present  a  display  of  prints 
Tii"/'^"'T*"  """^  °^''"'  ^*'°  papers,  arranged  on  an  imposing 
stall  (No.  10)  in  imitation  of  Roman  stone.  Amateur  workers  should 
notice  the  pleasing  cfifects  obtainable  by  masking  and  plate-marking 
prints  on  the  Leto  papers ;  demonstrations  of  this  class  of  work  will 
be  given  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  LeU>  Company  likewise  make  a  display  of  negatives  on 
Edwards        Isoehromatic  "   plates,   as   well   as  of   lantern   slides   on 

Kristiil  and  "Special  Transparency"  plates;  also  of  window 
transparencies  on  the   "  Matte-Ground  "  plates. 

Messrs.   Siohel,  at  stand  No.  11,  offer  the'nrofessional   a  d 
stration  of  the  comprehensive  way  in  which  thev  supply  all 
J!!v.1,.  "'^'"^,  P'.'"'*'''""^'-  ^'"'^^-         Their    exhibit   of    moi 

ce  it  includes  the 


ptd^-^Vy  as  wide  in  range  as  any  in  the  show,  sin. 


emon- 
varie- 
mounts    is 


very  latest  designs  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company 
and  of  mount  makers  in  this  country.  Professionals  should  ask  to 
see  the  most  tasteful  "Paragon"  border  negatives,  and  all  the 
latest  designs  in  backgrounds  and  arras  cloths  suitable  for  studio 
decoration  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sichel.  The  latest  types  of  the 
Meyer  lenses  for  studio  and  outdoor  work  are  sliown,  as  also  the 
elaborate  "  Forward  "  studio  camera,  and  cheaper  models  of  studio 
cameras  for  those  of  short  purses.  The  Morgan  dry-mounting 
method  of  photography  is  shown  in  its  latest  development  by  Mr. 
J.  Morgan,  from  whom  photographers  will  be  able  to  learn  the 
possibilities  of  producing  distinctive  styles  in  mounts  by  the  use 
of  the  Morgan  patented  metal  embossing  folder,  in  conjunction, 
with  a  convenient  plate-marking  device,  which  is  now  made  in  trans- 
parent celluloid  so  that  the  operator  can  see  exactly  what  he  is 
doing. 

»  »  *  * 

The  recently  introduced  etudio  gas  lamp,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Howellite.  Ltd.,  is  shown  at  their  stand  No.  12.  where  also  will 
be  shown  .'■■pecimens  of  the  single  "  Howellite  "  incandescent  burners, 
and  of  the  latest  pattern  of  these  latter  for  enlarging  and  projection, 
which  we  review  in  another  columji. 

»  w  *  » 

At  stand  No.  13,  of  Messrs,  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  the  "  Freckel- 
ton  "  background  cabinet  will  he  demonstrated  during  the  week  by 
the  inventor. 

Messrs.  Jones  will  also  display  a  collection  of  ordinary  and  coloured 
backgrounds,  a  variety  of  the  studio  furniture  which  is  a  specialty 
of  theirs,  in  addition  to  apparatus,  mounts,  and  prints  on  the  various 
photographic  papers  which  they  supply.  Among  the  specimens  they 
will  show  a  number  of  portraits  by  Herr  R.  Duhrkoop, 

*  »  *  * 

Messrs.  1?.  and  J.  Beck,  at  stand  No.  15,  exhibit  a  full  display 
of  all  descriptions  of  photographic  apparatus,  but  in  particular  of 
the  lenses,  shutters,  and  cameras  of  their  own  manufacture.  These 
include  the  series  of  "  Isostiginars  "  and  the  more  recently  intro- 
duced  "  Neostigmare." 

Telephoto  lenses  and  hoods  for  them  are  also  shown,  as  well  as 
models  of  "  F'rena "  and  other  cameras  manufactured  by  Messi^s. 
Beck,  and,  in  addition,  photographic  apparatus  by  other  makers 
which  can  be  fitted  with  Beck   "  Isostigmar  "   and   "  Neostigmar  " 

lenses. 

*  *  »  * 

Cameras  of  the  reflex,  folding  focal-plane,  and  other  types  form 
the  staple  of  Messrs.  J.  Lancaster  and  Son's  exhibit  at  stand  No.  17, 
but  the  amateur,  in  particular,  should  not  omit  to  examine  the  very 
practical  patterns  of  enlarging  chambers,  the  "  Ellipsoid,"  sold  for 
enlarging  v/ith  artificial  light  without  a  condenser. 

Jlessrs.  Lancaster  also  show  a  new  enlarging  lantern,  a  novelty 
in  which  is  an  adjustable  mask  for  the  easy  selection  of  the  best 
l^art  of  the  negative  to  form  the  enlarged  picture. 

*  *  *  # 

Specimens  of  the  results  on  "  Cellofix  "  self-toning  collodion  paper 
and  on  "Puck"  gaslight  paper  are  shown  on  a  screen  (No.  18)  by 
Mr.   F.   G.   Neddermeyer,   the   British  agent  of  Messrs.  Kraft  and 

Steudel. 

*  *  *  * 

Demonstrations  of  dry-mounting  will  be  given  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  exliibition  at  stand  No.  19  of  the  Adhesive  Dry- 
Mounting  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  are  showing  all  the  latest  types  of  dry- 
mounting  machines,  in  addition  to  their  latest  designs  in  artistic 
mounts  suitable  for  their  process,  border  tints  for  placing  a  sur- 
round of  suitable  colour  round  prints — in  short,  the  latest  methods 
ill  the  mounting  of  photographs. 

*  »  *  * 

At  the  stall  (No.  20)  of  Messrs.  Illingworth  and  Co.  professionals 
should  notice  the  carbon  and  bromide  enlargements,  which  work 
for  the  trade  is  a  large  and  highly  appreciated  department  of  Messrs. 
lUingworth's  business,  and  one  which  they,  as  manufacturers  both 
of  bromide  papers  and  carhon  tissues,  have  great  facilities  for  carrying 
out. 

The  wholesale  toning  of  bromide  by  the  Illingworth  hypo-alum 
boiling-pan  method  will  also  be  demonstrated. 

Professionals  should   exchange   their   business   cards   for   a   trade 
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booklet  on  enlargemenU  in  black  and  whit«,  ajid  in  all  grades  of 
working  up  and  colouring. 

Amateur  visitors!  will  notice  particularly  the  lUingworth 
"  Eniton«  "  paper  (which  will  be  demonstrated),  and  dealers  should 
obtain  information  of  all  advertising  literature,  show  cards,  etc.,  to 
which  Messrs.  lllingworth  devot*  special  attention. 

•  «  #  » 

Several  accessories  and  novelties  for  the  use  of  photographers  and 
enlargers  are  shown  at  the  stall  of  Van  Neck  and  Co.,  Xo.  22. 

TJiis  firm  also  shows  it«  very  compact  and  self-contained  "  Petro- 
lite"    enlarging  lamp. 

♦  »  •  # 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.  (stand  No.  25)  show  the  very  latest 
thing  in  reflex  cameras  in  a  new  instrument  which  they  are  just 
introducing  under  licence  from  the  patentee,  Mr.  L.  Cator.  It  is 
a  reflex  camera  of  the  ordinary  size  and  shape,  but  made  in  three 
parts,  the  front  and  bick  fitting  together  so  as  to  form  a  camera 
of  the  folding  focal-plane  type,  whilst  it  also  provides  all  the 
movements,  such  as  rising  front,  long  extension,  etc.,  of  the  modern 
hand-stand  type  of  camera.     The  price,  without  lens,  is  £18. 

Messrs.  Staley  will  show  a  full  line  of  their  very  well-designed 
and  made  "  Britisher  "  reflex,  and  will,  of  course,  give  prominence 
to  the  manufactures  of  the  Nettel  factory,  makers  of  most  efficient 
focal-plane  cameras,  the  novel  features  of  which  should  not  be 
missed. 

The  mechanism  of  the  efficient  "Compound "  shutter  will  be 
shown  in  several  models  made  with  glass  fronts,  while  Messrs. 
Staley  will  also  exhibit  their  latest  "  Aeroplan  "  //4.8  cemented 
anastigmat,  in  addition  to  the  "Euryplan,"  "Phaos,"  "  Sutor," 
"  Steinheil,"   and   other  lenses. 

Automatic  arc  lamps,  the  Staley-Wheeler  telephoto  set,  and 
numerous  optical  accessories  make  up  a  very  comprehensive  exhibit. 

*  »  *  » 

The  very  efficient  "  Balopticon  "  lanterns  of  the  Bausch  and  Lomb 
Company  will  be  shown  at  stand  No.  25,  where,  also,  the  well- 
known  photographic  shutters  and  microscopes  of  the  Bausch  and 
Lomb  firm  will  be  on  view. 

*  »  »  # 

Our    contemporary,    "Photography,"    will    be    found     at     Stand 

No.  26. 

»  #  »  * 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Co.,  at  stand  No.  27,  very  completely 
represent  the  products  of  their  Altrincham  factory  in  the  various 
classes  of  camera,  and  in  enlargers,  shutters,  and  accessories. 
Visitors  should  not  omit  to  notice  the  folding  cameras,  such  as  the 
"Royal"  and  "Special  Ruby,"  in  addition  to  the  very  moderately 
priced  camera  sets. 

The  folding  "  Ruby  "  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  whilst 
among  other  hand-cameras  the  "  Unit  "  folding  focal-plane  and  the 
tiny  "  Minim  "  focal-plane  camera  should  be  noticed. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  reflex  instruments  fitted  with  the  "  Unit  " 
shutter  will  also  be  shown  in  their  two  models  and  in  various  sizes, 
whilst  the  latest  introduction  of  the  company,  the  "  Imperial  " 
pocket  camera,  recently  reviewed  in  our  columns,  may  be  examined. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  enlargers  have  many  distinctive  features 
which  should  appeal  to  practical  workers,  whilst  the  folding 
"Merito"  optical  lantern  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  lanternists 
ought  not  to  miss. 

The  various  patterns  of  the  time-honoured  "T.-P."  roller-blind 
shutter  and  the  more  modem  "  Unit  "  focal-plane  naturally  form 

part  of  the  exhibit. 

•  »  ♦  • 

Professional  photographers  in  particular  will  be  interested  in  the 
full  display  of  all  varieties  of  mounts  shown  by  Messrs.  Butcher 
at  stand  No.  28.  Mounts  and  albums  are  a  specialty  with  Messrs. 
Butcher,  and  the  selection  shown  includes  a  number  of  most  tasteful 
designs. 

The  "  Primus  "  mounting  press  and  appliance  for  fixing  prints 
on  these  mounts  without  cockling,  by  means  of  shellac  solution, 
should  also  be  noted. 

A  new  "  Primus  "  dark-room  clock,  with  simple  adjustment  for 
timing  development  and  other  operations,  is  also  exhibited. 

Hand  and  stand  cameras  in  great  variety,  as  well  as  enlarging 
and  projection  lanterns,  naturally  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 


Messrs.   Butcher's  space,  as  representing  a  large  branch  of  their 
trade. 

One  novelty  among  the  cameras  is  the  "  Dandycam,"  an  automatic 
camera  for  taking  photo-buttons  of  one-inch  diameter,  development 
being  done  in  the  instrument  itself. 

•  •  •  • 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  at  Stand  No.  29,  exhibit  some 
very  choice  examples  of  pictorial  photography  produced  on  Barnet 
plates  and  printed  on  the  Barnet  papers. 

They  also  show  some  specimens  of  night  photography  produced  on 
Barnet  "Super  Speed,"  together  with  examples  of  orthochromaiie 
work  done  on  this  description  of  Barnet  plates. 

Enlargements  on  Barnet  carlx)n  tissues  and  some  specimens  of 
Bromoil  printing,  in  which  the  bromide  paper  used  was  the  Barnet 
"Smooth  Ordinary,"  will  also  be  noticed. 

Other  specimen  prints  exhibited  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the 
qualities    of   the    Barnet   bromide   and    gaslight   papers,    with   and 

without   sulphide   toning. 

»  *  *  » 

At  the  imposing  stand  (No.  31)  of  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward, 
specimen  negatives  and  prints  on  the  well-known  standard  Welling- 
ton products  will  be  shown,  and  a  representative  will  be  in 
attendance,  whom  professionals  should  address  in  regard  to  mate- 
rials speciauy  made  for  studio  use — e.g.,  the  Wellington  "  Special 
Xtra    Speedy "    plate   and   the   Wellington   "  Speedy   Portrait,"    in 

addition  to  "  Chamois  "  and  other  bromide  papers. 

•  *  •  • 

Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  at  Stand  No.  32,  show  copies 
of   the   "  Amateur  Photographer,"   and  of  photographic  handbooks 

published  by  themselves. 

«  *  *  • 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Gamage,  Ltd.,  at  stall  No.  33,  make  a  special 
show  of  the  reflex  camera  and  of  a  small  folding  camera.  They 
also  will  be  demonstrating  a  small  ferrotype  camera  yielding  direct 
photographs,  which  are  developed  and  fixed  within  a  few  minutes. 

Another  novel  line  is  an  inexpensive  cinematograph  camera,  the 
mechanism  of  which  can  be  taken  out  and  attached  to  an  optical 

lantern  for  purposes  of  projection. 

•  »  #  • 

Messrs.  Griffin,  at  stand  No.  34.  have  much  to  interest  the  pro- 
fessional. They  show  their  own  productions  iin  extremely  well 
executed  sketch  backgrounds,  together  with  light  furniture  in  gilt, 
specially  designed  for  use  with  grounds  prepared  for  the  all-popular 
sketch  portrait,  lliey  also  show  their  "Arcadia"  grounds  in 
colours. 

One  interesting  novelty  is  the  "Imperial"  embosser,  a  simple 
device  costing  5s.,  which  allows  of  mounts  being  given  a  vai'iety  of 
artistic  plate-marks  by  very  simple  means. 

Another  novelty  is  a  glass  measure  which  can  be  dropped  on  the 
floor  and  filled  with  boiling  water  without  sustaining  damage. 

Messrs.  Griffin  will  also  have  on  view  their  "Jupiter"  studio  arc 
lamp,  together  with  many  accessories  for  the  studio,  in  particular 
the  "  Baby "  window,  recently  noticed  in  these  columns,  and  a 
"  baby  holder,"  a    mechanical    aid    to    the    photography  of  email 

children. 

•  •  ♦  » 

No  visitor  to  a  photographic  exhibition  can  afford  to  negleet 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
cameras  of  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia,  particularly  the 
"  N.  and  G."  reflexes  and  the  "Sibyl"  pocltet  camera. 

Among  the  latest  models  which  are  shown  at  stand  No.  35  will 
be  found  the  "  N.  and  G."  square  reflex  camera,  fitted  with  a 
lens-shutter  in  addition  to  the  focal-plane,  also  three  new  models 
of  the  folding  "  Sibyl,"  one  for  postcard  pictures,  another  for 
stereoscopic  work,  in  addition  to  a  "  de  luxe "  pattern— ;the 
"  Coronation." 

•  »  •  » 

Messrs.  A.  and  M.  Zimmermann,  at  stand  No.  36,  make  a  show 
of  standard  chemicals,  such  as  Schering's  pyro  and  other  chemicdl 
goods  of  photographic  chemical  purity.  Their  specialties  of  mote 
recent  introduction  in  the  way  of  packet  chemicals — the  "  Satrap  " 

brand — made  up  ready  for  use  will  likewise  be  found  at  their  .stand. 

«  *  «  * 

The  opaque  projector,  known  as  the  "  Mirroscope  "  and  serving 
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for  the  projection  upon  the  screen  of  postcards,  prints,  and  flat 
solid  objects,  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Carr  Bros,  (stand  No.  38),  and 
should  be  noted  by  those  wishing  to  give  parlour  entertainments 
of  pictures  made  on  their  travels,  without  the  trouble  of  preparing 
lantern-slides. 

*  «  ..  « 

The  Westminster  Engineering  Co.,  at  stand  No.  40,  show  the 
latest  models  of  their  well-known  studio  arcs,  including  the  "  Top- 
light  "  pattern,  specially  designed  for  low  studios  and  allowing  of 
the  light  IwLng  placed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ceiling. 

They  likewise  exhibit  two  models  of  the  enclosed  right-angle  pro- 
jection lamp,  the  smaller  taking  current  up  to  5  amperes  and  the 
larger  {a  quite  new  model)  taking  a  larger  quantity  of  current  and 
specially  suitable  for  projection  upon  a  fairly  large  scale.  Both 
these  lamps  are  extremely  moderate  in  price. 

*  #  »  # 

Tabloid  chemicals  of  all  kinds,  including  the  popular  and 
economicaJ  "  Rytol,"  used  by  Mr.  Ponting  as  photographer  to  the 
South  Pole  expedition,  and  by  Mr.  Ernest  Brooks  on  his  recent 
tour  in  South  Africa  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  occupy  the 
stand.  No.  41,  of  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co. 

*  *  ^  » 

The  A-kla  system  of  daylight  loading  of  plates  and  cut  films — 
so  difficult  to  describe  in  print,  but  so  readily  demonstrated  per- 
sonally in  a  few  moments — will  be  found  at  stand  No.  42,  and 
amateurs,  in  particular,  should  make  a  note  of  this  most  recent 
system  of  dispensing  with  the  dark-room. 

*  «  *  * 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.  (stand  No.  44),  have  a  number 
of  quite  recent  novelties  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  workers.  The 
new  large-aperture  models  of  the  "  Adon "  fixed-focus  telephoto 
lens  should  appeal  both  to  professionals  and  amateurs,  whilst  pro- 
fessionals should  not  omit  to  note  the  very  neat  mounting  of  the 
Dallmeyer  patent  portrait  lens,  by  which  a  given  degree  of  diffusion 
of  focus  may  be  obtained  and  repeated  with  certainty.  The  new 
"Auto-Catches"  for  the  prevention  of  double-exposure  when  using 
wooden  dark-slides,  are  also  a  new  idea  with  Messrs.  Dallmeyer 
which  are  worthy  of  note. 

Studio  cameras,  reflex  instruments,  colour  screens,  and  a  variety 
of  optical  apparatus  form  the  remainder  of  the  exhibit. 
»  •  •  » 

The  various  outfits  for  colouring,  tinting,  spotting,  and  re- 
touching, prepared  by  Gunther  Wagner,  are  shown  at  stall  No.  46, 
where  visitors  should  take  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  catalogue 
and  speciny>ns  of  the  effects  obtainable  with  these  standard 
materials. 

»  •  »  • 

Packet  developers  and  other  photographic  chemicals  form  the 
exhibit  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Lockyer  at  stand  No.  47.  Mr.  Ix)ckyer  supplies 
altogether  about  forty  different  preparations  of  his  manufacture, 
and  during  the  exhibition  will  give  demonstrations  of  the  use  of 
tints  for  P.O. P.  and  lantern-slides  and  transparencies.  Two  of  the 
latest  introductions  by  this  well-known  firm  for  chemical  prepara- 
tions are  the  red-leather  reviver  and  a  cinematograph-filnv  cement 
for  joining  up  broken  films. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  CONGRESS. 
Thk  following,  is  the  diary  of  the  week  of  the  second  Congress 
arranged  by  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association,  and  to  be 
held  at  the  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  the  Roval 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square.  Westminster.  As  we  have 
already  announced,  admission  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  trade  visits 
held  m  connexion  with  it  are  limited  strictly  to  members,  and 
those  who  at  the  last  moment  may  feel  the  force  of  this  inducement 
to  join  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association  should  communi- 
^te  with  the  secretary,  5Ir.  A.  Mackie,  hy  letter,  at  89,  Albanv 
Street,  London,  N.W.,  at  once.  No  new  members  will  be  admitted 
during  the   Congress. 

.,^i°"'^*y'J^I?y  ^^'  ^  P"! -Reception  by  the  President,  Mr.  F.  P. 
jloiiat,   r  .R.P.S. 

The  Presidential   Address. 

Mr    W.  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh,  will  give  a  short  account  of  his 
recent  tour  in  America. 


Tuesday,  May  16,  morning.— Special  train,  10.50,  from  Euston, 
L.  and  N.W.  station,  to  Kodak  Works,  at  Harrow. 

Evening.— Lecture  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  of  Hull,  on  "Artificial 
Light  in  Photography." 

Wednesday,  'May  17,  afternoon. — Special  train  at  2  from  Liver- 
pool Street,  Great  Eastern  station,  to  the  Ensign  Works  of  'Messrs. 
Houghtons,  Ltd. 

Evening. — Lecture  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt  on  "  The  Studio :  Its  , 
Construction  and  Decoration." 

Thursday,  May  18,  afternoon,  at  2.— Discussion  of  miscellaneou* | 
subjects  connected  with  the  business  side  of  photography.  Mr.  J 
Drummond  Young  will  read  a  short  paper  suggesting  the  adoption  | 
of  a   standard  size  in  cabinet  mounts. 

6.30  for  7  p.m.— The  Congress  dinner  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant. 

Friday,  May  19,  afternoon. — By  train  from  Victoria  at  2  to  the^ 
works  of  the  Platinotypc  Company  at  Penge. 

Evening. — Paper  by  Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald,  of  New  York,  on  "The] 
Photography  of  Men." 

Also  lecture  by  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton,  on  "The  Lens  in  the  Studio." 

The  membership  Pass  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
p]xhibition  will  take  the  form  of  a  numbered  badge  worn  in  the 
buttonhole.  The  numbers  will  allow  of  members  identifying  each 
other  by  reference  to  a  list  which  will  be  displayed  in  the  Congress- 
room.  ITie  following  list  of  members  taking  part  in  the  Congress 
is  complete  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  and  will  doubtless 
be  of  service  to  many  of  those  attending  the  Congress,  who  are 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  particular  memliers  of  the 
Association. 


1.  The  President.  45. 

2     W.     Gill,     F.R.P.S.,    Past  46. 

Pres.  47. 

3.  Lang  Sims,   Hon.   Treas.  48. 

4.  P.     E.     Marshall,     Hon.  49. 

Solicitor. 

5.  The  Hon.   Secretary.  50. 

6.  H.  Gordon  Chase. 

7.  Alex.  Corbett.  51. 

8.  C.   F.  Dickinson.  52. 

9.  Alfred  Ellis.  53. 

10.  S.    Herbert  Fry,   F.R.P.S.  54. 

11.  W.   E.  Gray,  F.R.P.S.  55. 

12.  George   Hana.  56. 

13.  E.   0.   Hoppe. 

14.  C.    H.    Skillman.  57. 

15.  Richd.  N.  Speaight.  58. 

16.  D.   Knights  Whittomc.  59. 

17.  T.  Birtles,  F.R.P.S.,  War-  60. 

rington.  61. 

18.  H.     A.     Chapman,     J.P.,  62. 

Swansea.  63. 

19.  H.   J.   Comley,  Stroud.  64. 

20.  W.     H.     Hawkings,     Ply-  65. 

mouth.  66. 

21.  W.     lllingworth,     North-  67. 
ampton. 

22.  X.   S.   Kay,  Manchester.  68. 

23.  P.     Lankester,    Tunbridge 

Wells.  69. 

24.  L.   R.   Protheroe,  Bristol.  70. 

25.  R.   W.   Robinson.  Redhill.  71. 

26.  H.   C.    Spink,  Brighton. 

27.  T.   C.  Turner,  Hull.  72. 

28.  H.   J.   Whittock,  Birming-  73. 

ham.  74. 

29.  Mrs.  Gordon  Chase.  75. 

30.  76. 

31.  S.    H.    Greenway,    North-  77. 

ampton.  78. 

32.  H.   C.  Messer,  Salisbury.  79. 

33.  A.   Barratt.   Fleet  Street. 

34.  B.    Matthews,   Bradford.  80. 

35.  J.  S.  Simnett,  Burton  o/T.  81. 

36.  W.   Suter,   Oxted.  82. 

37.  W.  E.  Welchman,  Retford. 

38.  Mark  E.   Mitchell,   Harro-  83. 

gate. 

39.  G.  L.  Shotter,  Plaistow.  84. 

40.  W.  E.   Sorrell,  Crouch   End. 

41.  E.   W.   Dyer,  Gravesend.  85. 

42.  Miss  C.  Osborne,  B'ham.  86. 

43.  H.   Arnaud,  London.  87. 

44.  C.   R.   Olley,  London. 


Mrs.   C.  R.  Olley. 
J.    Norval,    Dunfermline. 
J.   E.   Beehan,   Dublin. 
J.   MuUer,  Halifax. 
H.      Essenhigh      Corke, 

Sevenoaks. 
T.  Bruxby,  Bishops  Stort- 

ford. 
H.  Vandyk,  London. 
T.    lllingworth,   Willesden. 
J.   P.   Walder,   Haslemere. 
Graystone   Bird,   Bath. 
Mrs.   Graystone  Bird. 
Miss     Lena     Connell,     St. 

John's  Wood. 
Reg.   Haines,  London. 

F.  Wiedhofft,  Highgate. 
Allen  Foster. 

G.  A.    Hale,   Farnham. 
S.   A.   Davey,   Islington. 

A.  Hands,   Wanstead. 
J.  J.   Payne,   Hull. 
Oscar  Owers,  Southsea. 

B.  Killick,   Bray. 

A.  E.   Smith,  London. 

J.  Speight,  Sutton  Cold- 
field. 

J.  W.  Freckleton,  Notting- 
ham. 

A.  J.  Bailey,  Pimlico. 

A.  G.  15olwell,  Bath. 

H.  Mansell,  Saffron  Wal- 
den. 

L.  A.   Franklin,  Brentwood. 

Hugh   West,   Cobham. 

F.  C.  Clarkson,  Colchester. 

W.    J.   Eagle,   Fulham. 

R.   Burnie,  Glasgow. 

C.  R.   Watson,   Svdenham. 
F.  G.  Paget,  Ilford. 

J.      Drummond      Shields, 
Edinburgh. 
J.    H.    Coath,    Liskeard. 
C.  E.   Willis,  Bolton. 

E.  Sweetland,  High  Wy- 
combe. 

W.     Davey,     jun.,    Harro-. 

gate. 
W.   Foster  Brigham,   Scar- 

boro'. 

F.  Gegg,  Evesham. 

C.   Speight,  Kettering. 
A.     Swan    Watson,    Edin- 
burgh. 
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89. 

90. 

91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 

95. 
96. 
97. 


99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 

112. 
113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 
117. 
118. 

119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 


J.  W.  Hicks,  Fulham.  128. 

F.  Thurston,  Luton.  129. 
H.     F.     W.     Thurston,  130. 

Luton.  131. 

H.  St.  George,  I^ndon.  132. 
VV.   H.  Cox,  Luton. 

W.   W.  Dowty,  Pershore.  133. 

E.  J.   Sander,  Stoke  New-  134. 

ingtoii.  135. 

C.  Speight,  Nuneaton,  136. 
■I.  A.  VVoodhead,  Bradford.  137. 
W.     Fisk-Moore,     Canter-  138. 

bury.  139. 

W.  H.  Tuck,  Cheltenlmm.  140. 

W.  J.  Stocks,  Uppingham.  l^l' 

H.   Hall,  Wakefield.  142. 

T.  E.  Hammond,  Conwav.  1^- 

M.  Reichert,  Norbury.     "  144. 

T.  Lee  Syms,  Tyldesky.  145. 

D.  Osborne,  Treharris. 

A.  E.  Parkin,  Hull.  146. 
Mrs.  Suter,  Oxted.  147. 
W.  A.  Jeanes,  S.  Africa.  148. 
R.  H.  Greenwell.  Southport.  149. 
A.  Debenham,  Southsea.  150. 
A.  Hay  ward.  Lavender  Hill.  151. 
Mrs. "  W.  E.  Gray,  Bays- 
water.  152. 
A.  0.  Forrest,  Pontypridd.  153. 
H.  Browning  Hogg,  Dews-  154. 

bury. 

H.     H.     Da  vies,    Aberyst-  155. 

wyth. 

Mrs.       H.        H.        Davies,  156. 

Aberystwyth.  157. 
W.   Chalklin,  Newport. 

E.  Wilkinson,   Norwich.  158. 
H.    E.   Cooper,  Northamp- 
ton. 159. 

C.  W.  Cole,  Feltham. 

R.   W.   Berry,  Hull.  160. 

D.  Prodger,  Brixton.  161. 
J.  C.  H.  Balmain,  Edinb'gh.  162. 
W.  Bartier,  Poplar,  E. 

A.  G.  Couper,  Watford.  163. 

G.  E.  Hougbton,  Margate.  164. 
H.  J.  Kempsell,  Wallington.  165. 

E.  Drummond      Young, 
Edinburgh. 


A.  W.  Lee,  Muswell  Hill. 
W.   T.   Keable,  Guildford. 
J.   Keable,   Guildford. 
J.    .Mills,    Northampton. 
J.  S.  Cattord,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 
C.   F.  Kmeny,   Sudbury. 
H.  J.  Whitlock,  B'ham. 
W.   H.  Blacker,   Sutton. 
J.  S.   BuUen,  Grimsby. 
H.  M.  Cooper,  Taunton. 
J.  A.  Burrows,  Strabane. 
Mrs.  Burrows,  Strabane. 
T.  H.  BoUand,  HanwcU. 
A.    Priestley,    Egremont. 
A.   F.  Sergeant,   Halifax. 
J.  R.  Pearson,  Camberwell. 

F.  J.  Garrison,  Doncaster. 

G.  Chaplin  Jones,  King- 
ston-on-Thames. 

F.    Mills,    Epsom. 

F.  A.  Bourne,  Eastbourne. 

A.  McCann,  Uttoxeter. 

F.  Birch,  Spalding. 

A.  W.  De'ath,  Leominster. 
C.   St.  J.   Vaughan,   Mus- 
well  Hill. 

G.  P.  Bamber,  Blackpool. 
Norman  Moody,  Southsea. 
A.  Basil,  Tottenham  Court 

Road. 

J.  G.  Davies,  Port  Sun- 
light. 

A.  H.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 

J.  Herbert  Wilson,  Lei- 
cester. 

H.  J.  Rigden,  Bowes  Park, 
N. 

J.  Osguthorpe,  Spenny- 
nioor. 

Neil  Powell,  Northampton. 

F.  W.  Clark,  Forest  Gate. 

S.  A.  Chandler,  South- 
ampton. 

F.  Spalding,  Chelmsford. 

R.  Starr,  Cambridge. 

J.  W.  Rignall,  Cambridge. 


Patent  Deios. 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

April  24  to  29:  — 

Printing  Fr-^mes. — No.  10,251.  Photographic  contact-printing 
frames.     Spiridioni  Grossi. 

MoiTNTlxG. — No.  10,357.  Mounting  for  photographs,  picture  post- 
cards, and  the  like.     George  John  Stevens. 

Plates. — No.  10,390.  Photographic  printing  paper,  plates,  and 
films.     Arthur  Caleb   Johnson  and   Herbert   Holt. 

Arc-L.\jips. — No.  10,086.  Open  type  arc-lamps  for  use  with  cine- 
matograph lanterns.  Herbert  Smithson  and  Edgar  Ravenhill 
Sharpe. 

Combination-  Nf.gative.s.— No.  9,977.  Method  of  and  means  for 
producing  combination  negatives.     Jean  Baptiste  Feilner. 

Apparatus. — No.  10,437.  Photographic  apparatus.  Marthe 
Careme. 

Cinematograph.— No.  10,158.  Dramatic,  operatic,  episodic,  and 
descriptive  cinematograph  with  visible  words  and  actually  spoken 
text.    Jean  Joseph  Mouis. 

CixEMATOCHAPH  BooK.— No.  10,26S.  Cinematographic  picture  book. 
Rudolf  Schulze.  

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    25,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets    is   that   of  application   in  this   country;    or 


abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted  under  lie  Inttrnaliontl 
Convention. 

Non-inflammable  Cellulo.se,- No.  8,647,  1910  (April  13,  1909). 
The  applicants  proposed  a  short  time  ago,  as  a  subctitute  for  the 
common  celluloid  films,  a  non-inflammable  substance,  manufac- 
tured by  the  combination  of  cellulose-acetate,  with  esters  or  thio- 
esters  of  phenols,  crefols  or  naphthols,  or  their  derivatives  sub- 
stituted in  the  nucleus. 

The  non-inflammable  transparent  film  forming  the  BuV)ject  of 
the  present  invention  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  double  ester 
of  cellulose,  instead  of  a  pure  cellulose  acetate ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  a  cellulose  ester  with  acid  radicals  of  different  kinds,  namely,  of-a 
chemical  combination  in  which  a  part  of  the  acetate  radical  is  re- 
placed by  the  radical  of  another  acid,  such  as,  for  instance,  cellu- 
lose— acetic  acid — sulphuric  acid — ester  or  cellulose — acetic  acid- 
phosphoric  acid — ester  (sulphacetates  or  phosphacetates  of  cellu- 
lose);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  esters  of  the  phenols  or  cresoU 
or  naphthols  or  their  derivatives  substituted  in  the  nucleus. 

The  manufacture  of  cellulose  sulphacetate  is  described  in  the 
"'Moniteur  Scientifique,"  1908,  page  659.  The  phosphaoetat©  may 
be   prepared   in  the   following   manner:  — 

One  kilo  of  cellulose  is  mixed  with  2  litres  of  pure  anhydrous 
acetic  acid,  to  which  50  ccs.  of  sulphuric  acid  monohydrate  and 
the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  are  added.  As  soon 
as  a  thin  paste  is  produced,  about  3  kilos  of  acetic  acid  anhydride 
are  slowly  added  while  the  paste  is  being  cooled.  As  soon  as  all 
the  cellulose  has  dissolved,  one-fifth  litre  of  10  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid  (900  parts  water  and  100  parts  syrupy  phosphoric  acid)  is 
added.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  for  10  to  12  hours  and  is  thea 
precipitated  with  water. 

The  solubility  of  the  double  esters  mentioned  is  very  great,  sn 
that  in  solvents,  as,  for  instance,  acetone,  solutions  of  50-75  per 
cent,  are  obtained  with  ease.  Consequently  the  production  of  the 
films  described  is  inexpensive  and  extremely  simple,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  for  films  in  endless  bands.  In  other  respecta 
the  method  of  manufacture  is  known.  Dr.  Waldemar  Merckens, 
59,  Austrasse,  Basle,  and  Haigasun  Barsam  Manissadjian,  3, 
Palmenstrasse,  Basle,  Switzerland. 


DctD  Crade  Dames. 

MisiPHOTO. — No.  331,055.  Photographic  reproductions  included  i» 
Class  39.  Walter  Hugh  Keep,  Knvid  Larsen,  and  August 
Wilhelm  Sjoholm,  trading  as  Electrophot  Co.,  352-354,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  London,  W.C,  photographic  enlargers  and  reproducers. 
February  15,  1911. 

MuRALPHA.— No.  332,062.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac- 
tures, photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives. 
Colthurst  and  Harding,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  11,  Queea 
Victoria  Street,  and  Alpha  Works,  Millwall,  London,  and  Phoenix 
Wharf  and  Temple  Gate,  Bristol.  White  lead,  paint,  colour,  aiid 
varnish  manufacturers.     March  21,  1911. 


Deu)  roaterials,  $c* 


Gevaert   Platinum   Paper,     Made  by  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  26  arid 
27,  Parringdon  Street,  liOndon,  E.G. 

Of  the  photographic  materials  which  week  by  week  reach  us  for 
review  in  these  columns  the  great  majority  consist  of  gelatine  plates 
or  printhlg  papers  of  various  descriptions,  but  all  following  more 
or  less  closely  upon  others  already  on  the  market.  The  introduc- 
tion of  gelatine  printing  papers  of  the  P.O. P.,  bromide,  or  gaslight 
class  has  been  followed  in  each  of  these  instances  by  the  adoption. 
at  the  hands  of  almost  every  manufacturer,  of  a  product  which 
bears  close  resemblance  to  the  original  article,  yet  is  possessed  of 
certain  points  of  individuality  either  in  the  degree  of  contrast 
obtained  in  the  prints,  or  in  the  texture  or  hardness  of  the  surface. 
New  departures  in  methods  of  photographic  printing  have  been  ex- 
tremely few  and  far  between  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  of  papers  which  have  been 
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radical  departures  that  they  have  attained  any  great  degree  of 
popularity. 

Platinum  papers,  as  our  readers  know,  ha\'e  figured  scarcely  at 
all  among  such  new  introductions.  Even  the  most  non-technical 
person  is  probably  aware  that  the  manufacture  of  such  papers  calls 
for  a  degree  of  practice  and  experience  far  beyond  that  required 
for  the  production  of  gelatine  emulsion  papers.  In  the  platinum 
process  the  sensitiser  is  taken  up  by  the  substance  of  the  paper 
instead  of  being  applied  to  the  surface  as  a  thin  layer  of  jelly. 
and,  therefore,  the  operations  of  coating  present  entirely  different 
and  at  the  same  time  greater  technical  problems  than  those  of  the 
gelatine  paper  or  plate.  Nevertheless,  these  difficulties  have  not 
deterred  the  well-known  firm  of  Gevaert  from  producing,  in  their 
factories  at  Antwei-p,  a  platinum  printing  paper  now  appearing  upon 
the  British  market.  In  issuing  it  they  offer  it  to  the  photographer 
in  a  series  of  varieties  fulfilling  the  requirements  which  workers, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  demand  in  a  paper  of  this  class, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  supplied  in  grades  for  obtaining  cold  black 
tones,  those  of  warm  black  and  those  of  sepia  tone,  whilst  in  addi- 
tion to  being  thus  coated  upon  raw  papers  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
thick  or  thin,  white  or  cream,  it  is  also  issued  on  hand-made 
Japanese  paper.  For  the  cold  black  tone  a  cold  developer  is  used, 
whilst  for  warm  black  and  sepia  prints  the  developer  is  used  hot. 
The  whole  series  of  grades  includes  ten  distinct  varieties  of  paper, 
Nos.  I.  and  II.  being  a  smooth  white  and  rougli  white  for  black 
prints.  These  are  developed  in  a  bath  consisting  of  10^  oz.  of 
potass  oxalate  and  1  oz.  of  potass  phosphate  in  34  ozs.  of  water. 
Grades  III.  and  IV.  are  thick  cream  papers  for  warm  black 
tones.  III.  a  smooth  and  IV.  a  rough.  These  are  developed  at  a 
temperature  of  about  100  degrees,  or  more,  in  a  solution  containing 
lOi  ozs.  of  potass  oxalate,  154  grs.  of  citric  acid,  and  15  grs.  of 
mercury  bichloride  in  35  ozs.  of  water. 

In  the  case  of  the  sepia  paper  two  grades  are  made  in  thick 
cream  paper,  V.  smooth  and  VI.  rough,  whilst  VII.  and  VIII.  are 
white  papers  of  medium  weight,  VII.  smooth  and  \^II.  rough. 
The  developer  for  these  papers  is  as  follows:  — 

Potass  oxalate  3i  ozs. 

Potass  phosphate  Ij  ozs. 

Citric    acid    310  grs. 

Potass   chloride   154  errs. 

Water    35  ozs. 

In  all  cases  the  treatment  of  the  print  is  exactly  that  familiar  in 
the  platinuni  process.  Development  takes  place  in  a  second  or  two, 
and  the  prints  are  then  immediately  passed  through  a  series  of 
three  acid  haths.  With  all  the  developing  formulae  the  addition 
of  a  little  2  per  cent,  potass  bichromate  solution  will  give  bril- 
liancy to  negatives  with  insufficient  contrast,  printing  in  this  case 
being  taken  a  little  deeper. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the  appearance  of  the  prints. 
But  we  must  specially  emphasise  the  attractive  tone  of  the  warm 
black  pai)ers,  III.  and  IV.  on  the  cream  .support.  The  richness  of 
these  prints  is  of  a  kind  which  professional  portraitists  in  particular 
will  highly  appreciate.  Next,  perhaps,  in  distinctive  quality  come 
the  sensitised  Japanese  papers,  obtainable  both  in  warm  black  and 
sepia.  The  transparent  nature  of  the  paper  causes  the  prints,  when 
held  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  have  a  feeble  and  somewhat  washed- 
out  appearance,  but  on  laying  them  upon  a  white  surface  the 
full  beauty  and  luminosity  of  the  result  will  show  the  observer  at 
once  the  effective  u.=e  which  may  be  made  of  this  new  material, 
particularly  in  portrait  work.  The  paper  support,  of  course,  need 
not  necessarily  be  white,  and  a  great  variety  in  effects  is  thus 
obtainable  by  the  use  of  an  underlying  tinted  support,  much  in  the 
same  way  thai  the  use  of  a  tinted  transfer  paper  is  employed  in 
carbon  printing.  In  order  to  preserve  the  natural  texture  of  the 
surface  a  hot-pressing  or  dry-mounting  is  a  method  to  be  avoided  ; 
instead  the  prints  are  given  a  final  bath  of  spirit  containing  a  little 
gllycerine,  after  which,  on  drying,  they  will  be  found  to  lie  flat 
and  may  then  be  attached  to  the  mount  with  a  touch  of  paste  at 
the   two  top  corners. 

Our  own  trials  of  the  papers  have  shown  us  that  they  are  most 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  manipulation.  As  regards  their  keeping 
powers,  the  makers  state  that  rigorous  tests  have  shown  that  the 
"^nsitive  material  will  retain  its  properties  unimpaired  for  a  year 
or  more  in  the  original  tins,  which  latter,  it  may  be  noted,  are  sup-   , 


plied  with  a  screw-down  lid.  allowing  of  the  receptacle  being  em- 
ployed by  the  user  as  an  ordinary  calcium  chloride  tube. 

So  far  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  tlie  prints,  both  warm 
black  and  sepia,  are  perfectly  permanent.  We  are  informed  by  the 
makers  that  no  trace  of  mercury  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
paper.",  and  it  will  be  noted  that  a  mercury  compound  figures  only 
in  the  developer  for  the  warm  black  papers.  A  useful  test  for 
possible  impermanence  in  such  cases  is  to  immerse  the  finished  print 
in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  when,  if  part  of  the  tone  be 
due  to  mercury,  a  corresponding  reduction  of  intensity  will  be 
produced.  On  applying  this  test  to  prints  developed  in  the  warm 
black  developer  we  could  obtain  only  the  merest  trace  of  any  action, 
arid,  it  should  be  said,  that  not  the  faintest  sign  of  any  double 
toning  due  to  the  presence  of  mercury  could  be  discerned. 

Professional  photographers  have  thus  offered  to  them  a  material 
which  is  fully  capable  of  responding  to  their  demands,  or  rather 
to  those  of  customers  of  taste  to  whom  a  platinum  print  is  superior 
to  any  other.  Full  directions  for  the  working  of  the  papers  are 
contained  in  a  booklet  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Gevaert.  from  whom 
also  a  circular  of  prices  of  the  papers  and  sizes  in  which  the  various 
grades  are  made  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Thk  "  HoPETOtrs  "  Album. — This  is  a  new  style  of  album  sup- 
plied by  ilessrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Far- 
ringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.G.  It  is  bound  in  black  flexible  leather 
with  crocodile  grain,  and  contains  black  thin  flexible  mounts  of  art 
paper.  For  certain  classes  of  pruit's  this  affords  a  very  striking 
seitting.  and  the  album  is  of  handsome  appearance.  It  is  sold  in 
four  sizes — the  smallest,  with  leaf  7  by  5|  in.,  price  3s.,  and  the 
largest,  with  leaf  10  by  14  in.,  price  8s. 

A  Set  of  "  Crown-  "  Mouxis. — The  Crown  Photographic  Depot, 
Rotherham,  send  us  a  set  of  24  mounts  of  all  descriptions — solid, 
folder,  slip-in.  etc. — which  set  they  will  be  pleased  to  send,  post 
free,  to  any  bona-fide  professional  photographer  for  the  sum  of  Is. 
The  set  include."  a  number  of  very  tasteful  mounts,  which  are  most 
moderately  priced,  and  no  photographer  can  fail  to  find  in  the  selec- 
tion something  suited  to  his  requirements. 


l)eu)  jipparatuSt  §c« 


Messrs.  "  Howellite,"  Ltd.,  have  just  issued  a  njew  pattern  of 
their  inverted  incandescent  mantle  burner.  The  mantle  itself  is 
mounted  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  is  fitted  with  a  thin  metal  screen, 
the  light  being  reflected  horizontally  forwards  to  the  condenser  by 
means  of  a  circular  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.     This 


device  is  used  by  the  company  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  highly 
luminous  tip  of  the  mantle,  and  at  the  same  time  it  allows  of  the 
light  being  brought  as  low  as  convenient  in  the  lantern  without 
moving  the  mantle  itself.     The  whole  apparatus  is  supplied   ready 
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ifor  fixing  in  an  ordinary  lime  tray  at  tie  price  of  lis.  6d.  small 
'siz«,  128.  6d.  large  size. 

The  neatest  travelling  lamp  for  the  tourist  photographer  which 
•we  have  seen  is  this  latest  introduction  of  Messrs.  Butcher.  It 
consists  of  a  small  metal  filament  glow  lamp  worked  by  a  dry 
■battery,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  case  of  black  polished  wood 
■which  measures  5  by  ^  by  2  in.,  and  is  provided,  on  the  front,  with 


^  pair  of  light-filters  each  li  in.  square  and  sliding  in  front  of  the 
lamp.  The  light  can  thus  be  changed  in  an  instant  from  orange  to 
Tuby,  whilst  a  touch  upon  the  milled  head  on  the  top  of  the  lamp 
extinguishes  the  light.  The  battery  is  supplied  to  give  a  light  suffi- 
'Cient  for  30  hours'  use,  and  can  be  renewed  at  the  price  of  3s.  per  pair. 
The  price  of  the  complete  lamp  is  12s.  6d. 

The  Foldlnc;  Pocket  "Tenax,"  New  Model. — Messrs.  C.  P. 
■Goerz  have  just  issued  a  new  model  of  the  folding  pocket  "Tenax" 
camera,  in  which  they  dispense  with  the  steel  spring,  which  in  the 
previous  pattern  automatically  drew  out  the  lens-front  into  the  posi- 
tion of  focus.  In  the  present  pattern  the  worker  is  left  to  pull  the 
camera  forward  himself,  an  operation  which  lengthens  the  time  of 


opening  only  by  a  second  or  two,  and  obviates  any  possible  incon- 
venience due  to  breakage  of  the  spring.  In  other  respects  the 
<;amera  largely  follows  the  previous  model.  It  is  provided  with  stout 
U-form  front,  rack,  and  pinion  rise  and  fall,  sliding  cross-front  move- 
ment, reversible  finder,  and  lev<>l  and  "  Compound  "  shutter.  On 
being  pulled  out  the  front  snaps  into  the  position  of  focus  on  infinity, 
and  is  then  racked  forward  to  a  total  extension  of  10  in.  from  lens 
to  plate.  Extremely  well  made  throughout  and  fitted  with  a  Goerz 
"  Dagor,"  fjb.S  aperture,   the  camera  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as 

hitherto. 

1   «    I 

A  PH0T0GB.4JHIC  SECTION  will  be  One  of  the  features  of  the  forth- 
coming Coronation  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Ashford  from  June  19 
to  24.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Busbridge,  6,  Canterbury  Road, 
Ashford,  and  the  laiist  date  for  receiving  entry  forms  is  May  31. 

Cellttloid.— A  correspondent  writes : — "  I  notice  in  your  issue  of 
April  28,  in  reply  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Ash's  enquiry  for  celluloid,  that  you 
give  the  name  of  the  representativea  of  an  American  celluloid  manu- 
facturing concern,  whereas  there  is  a  large  home  manufacturing  firm, 
aiamely.  The  British  Xylonite  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hale  End,  who  could  supply 
Mr.  Ash  with  celluloid." 


D)eet)tids  or  societies. 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WUEK. 

Saturdat,  Mat  13. 

Hackney  FbotOfrrapbio  Society.    Excursion  to  Wake  Valley. 

Brn'Uord  Photojrraphic  Society,    Excursion  to  Barley  Wood  Head. 

Uiiudsworth  Pliotogrnphic    Society.       Eicuraion  to  8treetly  for  Sutton  Park. 

Derby  PhotoKrapliic  Society.    Outing  to  WinKfield  Manor. 

Halifax  Camera  Club.    Barable  to  Sliibdeu  Ball. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.     Excursion  to  Ludlow. 

BiDiam   Camera  Club,    Field  Instruction  Outinjf— The  Wandle. 

United  Stereoscopic  Society.    Affilintioa  Outing', 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Bamble  to  Alderley  Edge. 

Monday,  Mat  15. 

Bradfonl  Photographic  Society.     "  Early  Photographic  Difficulties." 
Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club,    *'  Stereoscopic  Photography."    B,  T. 
Banks. 

TuESDAT.  Mat  16. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.    "Some  Useful  Hints."    S.  Woodhouse, 
Manchester   Amateur    Photographic    Society.      * '  Photomicrography."      P.    W. 
Parrott. 

Wedsesdat.  Mat  17. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.    "Stereoscopy,"  A.  P.   Catharine;  "Display   of 
chromes,"  J.  Noaks  ;   "Photography  for  Profit,"   S.  J.   Tayler;   **  A 
History  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  '  S.  H.  Wratten. 

North  Middlesex  Photograi^hic  Society.    "Carbon."    M.  Fraser  Black. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    Final  Selection  of  Slides  for  Affiliation. 

Balham    Camera    Club.     "  The    Chemistry    of    Development    and    Toning. 
Kirk  land. 

Mancliester  Amateur  Photographic  Society,    Kamble  to  Moreton  Hall. 

Thursdat,   Mat  18. 

Loudon  and   Provincial  Photographic   Association.       "  Bosina."    C.  Dalgamo. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  Newland'a  Corner. 

Midlothian   Photographic  Association.     "Gum  Bi-Chromate  Printing."     G.  D, 

M'Dougald. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.    "The  General  Improrement  of  NegatiTes." 

F.  H.  Welshman. 
Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Dark  Boom. 


Auto- 
Brief 


A. 


Edixbutigh  Photogr.ajphic  Society. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Society  office  bearers  were  nominated  for  next  season 
as  follows: — President,  Mr.  J.  C  McKechnie ;  vice-presidents, 
Messrs.  Berry  and  J.  W.  Brown ;  secretary,  Mr.  Gibb,  solicitor. 
As  there  are  no  more  nominations  than  vacancies,  there  will  be  no 
election  for  these.  For  the  four  vacancies  on  the  committee  there 
are  five  nominations — Messrs.  Massie,  R.  C  Malcolm,  J.  S. 
McCulloch,  W.S.,  James  Hay,  and  Illingworth.  A  lecture  was 
given  by  Mr.  A.  Eddington  on  '*  Control  in  Printing  Methods,"  with 
special  reference  to  bromide  and  bromoil. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence* 


Leoal  Notices. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  Page  Swaine,  photographer,  41,  High  Street,  Broad- 
stairs. 

The  first  heetixg  of  creditors  in  the  failure  of  Andrea  Balestra, 
a  photographer,  carrying  on  business  at  95,  Wigmore  Street,  W., 
was  held  at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  May  8.  No  statement 
of  accounts  had  been  filed  by  the  debtor,  but  the  Senior  Official 
Receiver  {Mr.  Hough)  said  the  liabilities  were  roughly  estimated  at 
£750,  and  there  were  no  assets.  Proceeding  to  give  a  summary  of 
debtor's  trading  history,  the  Official  Receiver  said  debtor  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  in  March,  1906,  at  the  "  Portman 
Studios,"  95,  Wigmore  Street,  W.  Debtor  then  had  capital  to  the 
amount  of  £1,200,  and  he  spent  £400  in  fittings  and  apparatus.  In 
July,  1909,  debtor's  mother  advanced  him  £200,  for  which  h«  gave 
a  bill  of  sale  on  the  furniture  and  trade  effects  at  Wigmore  Street. 
Debtor  continued  the  business  until  April  1,  1910,  when  he  appeared 
to  have  exhausted  his  capital,  and  was  threatened  with  an  action 
by  the  petitioning  creditor,  Mr.  La  Rose,  who  had  previously  been 
in  his  employ.  Debtor's  mother  guaranteed  his  solicitor's  costs,  so 
that  he  might  fight  the  action,  and  also  guaranteed  to  pay  £100, 
which  debtor  had  previously  borrowed  from  his  solicitors.  On  tlKse 
terms  the  business  was  made  over  to  her,  and  debtor  had  since 
continued  to  act  as  her  manager  at  a  nominal  salary  of  lOs.  a  week, 
although,  in  addition,  he  and  his  family  lived  with  the  mother  at 
her   expense  at  a   private   house.     The   action   threatened   by   tho 
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Detitioning  creditor  was  brought  into  court,  Mr.  L^  Rose  daimmg 
io  have  been  a  partner  in  tlie  business.  This  claim  was  refused 
by  the  Court,  but  judgment  was  given  against  debtor  in  regard  to 
money  advanced  to  him  by  the  petitioning  creditor,  who  was  now 
a  creditor  for  £149.  The  other  chief  liability  was  a  claim  for  £300 
by  solicitors  who  had  acted  for  debtor's  father  on  debtor's  guarantee. 
Debtor  ascribed  his  failure  to  bad  trade  and  heavy  expenses,  and 
said  he  was  aware  of  his  insolvency  in  April,  1909,  and  had  con- 
tracted about  £100  of  debts  since  that  time,  his  justification  being 
that  he  thought  trade  would  improve.  The  business  had  never 
showed  a  profit,  but  up  to  April,  1910.  debtor  had  drawn  £160  a  year 
for  household  and  personal  expenses.  Debtor  was  asked  several 
questions  by  creditors,  and  the  appointment  of  an  outside  trustee 
was  proposed,  but  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 
LuxoL  Safety  Light  CoMP.\Ny,  Ltd.— l"his  company  was  regis- 
tered with  a  capital  of  £1.000  in  10s.  .'-hares.  Objects  :  To  carry 
on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  photographic  dark-room  lamps, 
etc.,  as  formerly  carried  on  by  W.  C.  Haggett,  at  3  and  4,  Great 
Wmchestcr  Street,  E.C.,  as  the  Luxol  Safety  Light  Company,  also 
to  acquire  the  benefit  of  certain  existing  inventions  relating  to  the 
said  lamp.*--.  Permanent  managing  director,  W.  C.  Haggett.  sub- 
ject to  holding  100  ordinary  shares.  Remuneration  of  ordinary 
directors.  50  shares.  Registered  office,  3  and  4,  Great  Winchester 
Street,    E.C.      Private    company. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  quite  recently  given  Mrs.  R.  N. 
Speaight  a  sitting  at  Buckingham  Palace  for  a  miniature  of  herself. 

Kodak,  Ltd. — iMr.  F.  C.  Mattison  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Kodak,  Limited,  in  the  place  of  Sir  G.  W.  Dea  Voeux, 
G.C.M.G.,  deceased.  Mr.  W.  J.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
secretary. 

Memorial  to  a  Scottish  I'hotogeai'Her. — In  Greenock  Cemetery 
a  monumental  cross  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Thomson,  Greenock,  and  a  memorial  tablet  has  been  unveiled  in 
the  Greenbank  L'.F.  Church.  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Thomson,  the  celebrated  African  travelle:'. 
was  an  "  expert  "  of  the  Scottish  Federation  on  pinhole  photography, 
author  of  a  handbook  on  that  subject,  and  an  effective  lecturer. 

RoY.HL  Institution". — A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne,  treasurer  and  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Ansdell,  Lady  Bell,  Mr.  S.  Z.  de  Ferranti,  Mr.  H.  Kahn, 
Mr.  G.  Manuel,  Mr.  C.  E.  Moulton,  and  Mr.  A.  Perks  were  elected 
members.  It  was  announced  from  the  chair  that  the  following 
gentlemen  had  been  nominated  as  vice-presidents  for  the  ensuing 
year:— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Burton  Buckley,  P.C,  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Cathcaft,  Dr.  Donald  W.  C.  Hood,  Mr.'H.  F.  iMakins, 
Sir  Francis  Laking,  Bart.,  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens,  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne  (treasurer),  and  Sir  William  Crookes  (honorary 
secretary). 

Scala  KiNEM.tcoLOR. — (Mr.  Charles  Urban,  keenly  alive  to  the 
almost  limitless  possibilities  of  "  Kinemacolor  "  during  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  the  brilliant  Coronation  season,  has  already  made  the 
most  exhaustive  arrangements  for  fecuring  for  the  Scala  Theatre 
exclusive  scenes  in  life-motion  of  all  the  fonthcoming  Royal  and 
Imperial  ceremonials — and  all  in  the  actual  colours  of  nature  as 
the  eye  sees  them.  Thus,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  patriotic 
Britons  will  on  Tuesday  next  be  unable  to  get  a  view  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  unveiling,  in  the  presence  of  the  German  Emperor  an'l 
Empress,  the  stately  and  'beautiful  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria, 
opposite  Buckingham  Palace,  Mr.  UAan  has  secured  such  privilege's 
as  will  enable  him  to  reproduce  a  most  close  and  intimate  pictorial 
enactment  of  the  entire  proceedings,  and  these  historic  pictures  will 


be   shown   at   the   Scala  on   the   following   afternoon,    Wednesday, 
May  17,  and  subsequently  twice  daily. 

Messrs.  R.aines  .\i  Turin. — The  makers  of  a  well-known  tooth 
powder  once  advertised  :  "  We  couldn't  improve  the  powder  so  vie 
improved  the  box."  A  somewhat  similar  principle  seems  to  have 
prompted  ilessrs.  Raines  and  Co.,  of  Ealing,  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  exhibit  at  the  Turin  Exhibition  ;  they  have  prepared  so 
many  enlargements  for  exhibition  that  when  they  wished  to  arrange 
a  striking  exhibit  for  themselves  they  could  only  do  so  by  exhibiting 
unusual  subjects. 

This  they  have  done  by  obtaining  the  loan  of  negatives  from  their 
customers  representing  such  widely  different  subjects  as  astixinomy 
— "The  iMoon  "  and  "Orion,"  W.  Shackleton ;  natural  history — 
"The  Arctic  Tern,"  W.  Bickerton ;  engineering,  Beyer,  Peacock 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  gardening,  "  Types  of  English  Gardens,"  R.  Lincoln 
Cocks;  motor  manufacturing,  the  Daimler  Co.,  Ltd.;  railway  and 
steamship  advertising,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways;  battleships,  Lieut.  Barton,  R.N.  ;  medicinal  plants, 
■Stafford,  Allen  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Alpine  climbing,  Dr.  C.  Atkin 
Swan. 

That  the  workmanship  displayed  in  these  enlargements,  alike  in 
respect  of  enlarging,  mounting,  and  framing,  is  faultless,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say,  but  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  titling 
of  the  frames  is  done  in  English,  French,  and  Italian.  One  frame 
struck  us  as  being  the  model  of  what  a  camera  manufacturer's 
advertisement  should  be :  it  contained  two  enlargements  of  difficult 
climbs  in  the  Alps,  the  inscription  heading,  "Alpine  climbing.  A 
small  camera,  easily  carried,  gives  negatives  that  may  subsequently 
be  enlarged  in  this  form."  It  would  appear  from  work  of  this 
description  that  the  Raines  Service  might  be  as  helpful  to  thn 
photographic  manufacturer  as  it  has  long  been  to  the  professional 
photographer  in  the  preparation  of  his  enlargements. 

The  iScotiish  Photo-Pictorial  Circle.  —  This  is  the  new 
name  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Art  Circle,  and  not  a  few 
will  be  dubious  as  to  whether  it  is  an  improvement  The  con- 
stitution has  undergone  drastic  changes.  The  original  idea  of  the 
Circle  was  a  limited  membership  of  thirty  (proof  of  artistic  ability 
being  the  only  passport  to  membership),  and  under  that  constitution 
it  has,  during  the  four  yeare  of  its  existence,  done  much  good  work 
The  members  were  a  compact  body,  animated  with  one  ambition, 
and  all  working  together.  Now  it  is  decided  to  admit  honorary 
members  and  associates.  This  may  increase  the  membership,  but 
it  may  'be  questioned  if  it  will  increase  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
Circle.  However,  no  doubt  the  matter  has  been  well  considered  by 
the  members  before  the  change  was  made. 

Mr.  W.  C.  A.  Fergusson,  the  well-known  "oil"  worker,  wa.3  ap- 
pointed president,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Crocket  re-elected  seci-etary  and 
treasurer.  In  his  annual  report,  Mr.  C^'ocket,  while  admitting  the 
steady  progress  of  the  members  individually,  regretted  that  the  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  had  been  unsatisfactory.  The  best  attend- 
ance had  been  at  the  excursion  to  Alva,  when  an  enjoyable  afternoon 
was  spent  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitehead.  The  travel- 
ling panel  had  not  been  in  so  great  request  during  the  past  season, 
probably  owing  to  the  Scottish  Salon  being  in  the  West.  The  one- 
man  show  was  by  the  president,  Mr.  Dan  Dunlop.  An  innovation 
was  that  a  formal  meeting  was  held,  when  the  secretary  of  the 
Federation  performed  the  opening  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  audience. 

The  exhibition  record  of  the  members  was  pai-ti<'ularly  good,  the 
Circle  being  creditably  represented  at  the  Scottish  Salon,  the  R.P.S., 
the  Northern,  and  all  the  principal  Scottish  exhibitions. 

The  Circle  is  particularly  fm'tunate  in  their  secretary  (who  was 
the  originator  of  this  movement),  and  no  doubt  under  his  guidance, 
and  the  enthusiastic  president,  it  will  go  on  and  prosper. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
May   8   to   31. — Royal   Photographic    Society.      Sec,    J.    Mcintosh, 

35,   Russell   Square,  London,  W.C. 
May  12   to  20. — Photographic  Arts  and    Crafts.       Sec,   Arthur  C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Corre$ponaence« 

. •c^ 

■*•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sidet  of  the  paper. 
No  notice   is   taken  of  communications  vnless   the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*••  We  do  not  undertake  reapontihilitij  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 

AN  EVIL  PRACTICE. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— If  you  think  th«  following  facts  of  interest  or  use 
to  professionals,  perhaps  you  would  care  to  print  them.  I  made 
twenty  small  negatives  of  a  very  difficult  child  brought  to  me  from 
some  distance  in  the  country,  because  the  two  ladies  who  came  with 
her  were  kind  enough  to  think  I  was  considered  good  with  children. 
One  lady  was  to  paint  a  miniature  of  the  child,  and  wanted  rough, 
untouched  prints  to  work  from.  I  sent  about  twenty  rough  J  loofs, 
and  four  of  them  were  toned,  so  that  the  miniature  painter  could 
draw  from  them.  In  response  to  an  account  for  £1  lis.  6d.,  whioh  I 
considered,  taking  into  account  that  to  make  a  number  of  good  por- 
trait negatives  of  a  difficult  child  requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill, 
time,  and  material,  was  a  very  moderate  charge,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing ])ostcard  from  the  lady  miniature  painter: — 

'■  Dear  Sib, — There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  account  you  have 
sent  me.  A  well-known  Bond  Street  photographer  always  does  what 
I  want,  and  does  not  charge  me  moi-e  than  5s.  6d,  while  I  can  always 
get  it  done  in  the  provinces  for  2s.  6d.  or  thereabout." 

One  cannot  help  tliinking  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
professional  photographers,  both  in  Bond  Street  and  many  other 
streets  in  London,  and  also  in  the  provinces,  might  find  it  profitable 
to  give  a  thought  to  the  fact  that  each  time  they  do  anything  of 
this  kind  (and  I  am  told  this  doing  something  for  nothing  on  the 
off  chance  of  getting  an  order  is  becoming  very  common,  even  among 
men  of  ability)  that  they  not  only  stop  themselves  from  getting  a  fee 
in  the  future,  but  also  stop  every  other  fellow  professiinal  from 
being  able  to  charge  one,  for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  Do  you 
think  the  matter  worth  a  little  attention?  Personally,  I  don't  think 
the  profession  can  afford  to  overlook  it.  I  have  written  the  n:in:a- 
ture  painter  a  polite  note  pointing  out  the  amount  of  work  done, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  get  that  £1  lis.  6d. — I  am,  yours 
faithfully,  Member  ,of  the  P.P.A. 


Jln$u)er$  to  Correspondents* 

•«*  All  matters  intended  for  the  trxt  portion  nf  this  JoVRliAL,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  he.  addressed  to  "The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention    to    this   ensures   delay. 

*•*  CoTtespondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the   writers  are  given. 

*»*  Communications  relating  to  adrertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

*•*  For  the  convenience  of  Beaders,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  o/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

A.  Freke,  2S,  Queen  Street,  Cardiff.  Phot^qraph  of  the  Lailji  May  resaof  Cardiff 
in  Chain  cj  Offlct,  ami  phoiograph  nf  the  Lard  Mayor  of  Cardiff,  Alderman 
Chart fn  Iloyirard  Bird,  in  Maynrut  lioben. 

Q.  L.  Hoffman,  Weatcliff  Studio.Clacton-onSea.  Six  phttographt :—"  Eeeninn," 
West  Point:  '•.Storm  Splash";  "Storm,"  West  Paratle:  "Storm,"  Eatt 
Parade  ;.  "  Sou.  Bail  i-totm"  ;  "  S'ormu  Weather  "—alt  at  Clact-m-on-Sea. 

H.  Henry,  72,  Sonthfleld  Square.  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Photograph  ot  dinner 
purty  taken  by  Jiathlight  at  G.  N.  Hotel,  Bradford,  May  2,  1911. 

F.  A.  H.,  H.  R.,  and  others. — In  our  next. 

South  Africa. — We  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  our  general 
belief  is  that  conditions  are  very  much  as  here. 


L.  M.  (Dolgelly). — We  are  unable  to  say.  We  adviae  you  to  get 
a  Iwal  directory,  from  which  you  should  be  able  to  form  »ome 
opinion. 

Red  Tones. — 1.  No;  they  are  not  as  permanent  as  straightforward 
sulphide  toned  prints.  2.  It  is  wetl  known.  See  "  B.J.  Almanac," 
1909,  |).  609.     3.  It  ig  well  to  fix. 

HYPO.-Chictly  in  the  "  country  "  periodicals  and  in  books  on 
nature  study,  of  which  Me.^^srs.  Cassell,  Witherby,  and  Methuen 
have  of  late  published  several. 

H.  (Salary). — It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  say,  but  we  should  think 
£1  a  week  would  be  reasonable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  young 
lady  cannot  very  well  undertake  other  regular  work. 

J.  Stuhiis. — 1.  Practically  none,  2.  Optical  glass  and  raw  paper, 
chiefly  gelatine,  to  a  considerable  extent.  3.  Very  few ;  coUodio- 
chloride  paper  is  about  the  only  one,  and  British  makers  are  now 
equally    good. 

Hambi'rgkr  1*rockss. — Could  you  kindly  give  me  the  number  of 
Mr.  A.  Hamburger's  (of  the  Dover  Street  Studio)  patent  for 
colour  photography  ? — Enthusiastic. 

We  do  not  know  it.  The  complete  specification  has  not  yet 
been  published. 

C.  F.  E.  (Rema,  New  Zealand). — It  is  contrary  to  our  custom  to 
recommend  a  particular  article  under  such  circumstances.  If  you 
choofe  a  wide-angle  anastigmat  by  a  leading  maker  you  will  bo 
quite  safe  in  getting  what  you  want,  but  we  should  advise  you 
to  select  one  not  faster  than  ffb.Z.  We  would  say,  too,  that  you 
are  ill-advised  to  use  such  a  short  focus  as  5  inches  on  a  half- 
plate  for  this  class  of  work.  Better  one  of  8  or  9  inches  focus,  on 
accoimt  of  the  more  distant  view  point  which  you  can  then 
take. 
The  Convention. — Will  you  please  tell  me  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership of  the  Photographic  Convention,  which  I  see  is  to  be 
held  at  Exeter  in  July  next.  I  have  been  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher for  many  years,  but  having  just  returned  from  abroad 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  latest  things 
in  photography.  But  perhaps  the  Convention  is  only  for  pro- 
fessionals'?— China  Station. 

The  Convention  is  open  to  all  interested  in  photography  in  any 
way.  Better  write  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  F.  A^.  Bridge, 
Downshire  House,  Barry  Road,  London,  S.E. 

Teu^photo  Lkns. — Would  vou  kindly  give  a  simple  formula  to 
find  the  focus  of  a  double  concave  lens?  I  have  an  8  x  6  Cooke 
lens,  11.18  focus,  also  a  Dallmeyer  12  x  10  triple  achromatic 
15in.  back  focus.  Do  you  think  I  could  take  a  telephoto  if  I 
took  the  centre  lens  from  the  12  x  10  and  attached  it  to  the 
back  of  the  Cooke  lens? — Telkphoto. 

TTie  simplest  way  is  to  take  it  into  an  optician's  (spectacle 
tnaiier),  and  ask  him  to  tell  you  the  focus.  He  can  do  it  in  a 
moment  by  comparison,  whereas  any  method  we  can  give  you 
will  take  some  considerable  time  to  use.  The  lens  will  probably 
be  too  long  in  focus  for  the  purpose. 

Fbrrotype.s. — I  enclose  a  couple  of  pictures  and  some  undeveloped 
plates  as  used  in  an  automatic  machine  in  my  possession.  'Ihe 
exposure  is  about  the  same  as  a  wet  plate,  using  a  Victoria 
portrait  lens.  Could  you  inform  me  whether  the  plates,  in  your 
opinicm,  are  made  by  the  collodion  emulsion  process,  or  by  the 
bath  process?  And  could  you  give  me  a  formula  that  would 
answer  for  making  them? — C.   B.  Clifford. 

Such  plates  are  usually  prepared  by  collodion  emulsion,  though 
it  is  quite  possible  a  bath  method  may  be  used  by  commercial 
makers.  For  an  emulsion  formula  which  has  been  recommended 
see  p.  753  of  the  "  B.J.  Almanac,"  1911. 

Right  to  Photograph. — There  is  to  be  a  large  pageant  held  in  a 
gentleman's  palace  here,  and  the  committee  wish  to  know  if  they 
can  give  a  professional  photographer  the  sole  right  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  same  for  publication,  and  if  they  can  have  the  power 
to  debar  amateurs  or  any  other  person  from  taking  photographs 
of  same.     There  i.*  to  be  Is,  charged  for  admission, — W.  KiNU. 

Certainly,  the  committee  can  make  what  conditions  of  entry 
they  like.  They  can  say  photography  is  not  allowed  in  the 
grounds,  but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  enforce  the  rule,  and  .ii  y 
photographer  purchasing  the  sole  right  to  reproduce  is  very  likely 
to  find  that  in  practice  other  negatives  are  taken. 
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Rkcovering  Rksiduks. — Would  you  he  so  kind  as  to  answer  the 
following  questions?  I  wish  to  recover  the  waste  silver  from  the 
first  two  ■washing  waters  before  toning.  There  is  no  space  avail- 
able out  of  doors,  but  I  liave  two  large  barrels  in  a  passage 
beside  the  toning-room.  Potassium  sulphide  is,  I  believe,  the 
chemical  used  for  precipitation,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  the  fumes 
would  affect  the  paper  being  used  so  near  the  toning-room.  I  also 
wish  to  know  if  the  fumes  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  assistants  working  near.^^lN-QulHER. 

On  no  account  must  the  fumes  reach  sensitive  plates  or  papers. 
These  should  not  be  indours.  The  fumes,  much  diluted  with 
air,  are  not  poisonous,  but  are  not  conducive  to  health. 

Thrbe-Oolour  I.vks.— In  the  Colour  Supplement  of  the  "  B.J." 
for  May  5,  1911,  it  is  stated  by  L.  P.  Clerc  that  Valenta  has 
"  shown  the  possibility  of  producing,  by  means  of  aniline  dyes, 
greasy  inks,  which  are  infinitely  more  stable  to  light  than  the 
madder  lac,  which  is  usifelly  considered  as  one  of  the  mo-st  stable 
of  colours."  ("B.J."  Colour  Supplement,  p.  37.)  Would  you 
kindly  state  :  1.  Where  ai>  account  of  Valenta's  experiments  can 
be  found?  2.  Can  an  English  translation  be  obtained?  If  not, 
3.  What  are  the  dyes  ?  By  whom  are  they  made  ?  What  mordants  . 
are   to  be   used? — D.    Kidd. 

You  -will  find  Valenta's  paper  in  full  in  the  "  Colour  Photo- 
graphy "  Supplement  for  December  3,  1909,  p.  92. 

Schools. — I  am  at  present  employed  in  a  photographic  studio,  but 
am  desirous  of  attending  classes  held  during  the  evenings,  at 
which  I  may  improve  my  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  have  an 
idea  that  a  school  such  as  I  want  is  located  in  one  of  the  courts 
off  Fleet  Street,  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  wonder  if  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  know  the  name  and  address  of  a  school 
to  which  I  might  go.  Tlien.  again,  if  I  may,  I  will  yet  trouble 
you  a  little  further.  Do  you  know  of  a  place  where  I  could 
learn  how  to  make  photographic  blocks  for  general  illustrations? — 
E.  Haseldex. 

You  refer  to  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving  and  Litho- 
graphy, which  now  occupies  temporary  premises  iji  Fleet  Lane, 
Farringdon  Street.     There  you  could  learn  photo-bUnk  making. 

Sulphide  Toxing. — With  reference  to  the  interesting  letter  of  Pro- 
fessor Namias  in  your  last  issue,  I  should  like  to  know  if  fixing 
in  hypo  is  necessary  after  intensifying  Autochromeg.  He  also 
mentions  in  his  reducer,  ammonia,  2  drachms.  Is  it  liquid  am- 
monia or  the  solid  form?  With  reference  to  his  developer  to 
equal  metoquinone,  I  would  point  out  that  the  active  part  of 
metoquinone  is  two  parts  of  metol,  combined  with  one  part  of 
hydroquinone,  and  having  f.nly  one  base.  Professor  Naniias  has 
a  propoftion  of  one  of  metol  to  three  hydroquinone.  In  any  case, 
he  has  two  ba.ses  in  his  mixture  for  his  two  developers,  so  chemical 
reaction  will  be  different  from  metoquinone  that  has  onlv  one 
base. — Thos.   Browning,  iM.vjOR. 

Fixing  is  advisable  to  clear  the  image.  The  ammonia  is  liquid 
ammonia,  of  about  s.g.  .92. 

Green  Tones. — I  have  been  trying  to  obtain  green  tones  on  bromide 
paper  and  lantern  slides  (grass  green),  and  have  tried  the 
vanadium  chloride  formula  on  page  565,  "B.J.  Almanac."  1910. 
I  cannot  get  the  vanadium  chloride  to  dissolve  projjerlv  ;  it  leaves 
a  black  deposit  at  the  bottom,  also  the  solution  bleaches  the 
photograph  to  almost  nothing.  Can  you  help  me  or  give  me  a 
better  formula  ?-  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  films  toned  by  Pathe. 
Would  like  to  get  that  result.  2.  Are  the  green  tones  reasonably 
permanent? — Any    Green  In  My  Eye. 

1.  It  is  best  to  use  hydrochloric  acid  in  dissolving  the  vanadium. 
See  formula  in  your  "  Almanac."  p.  768.  But  green  tones  are 
rather  ticklish  preparations  to  compound,  and  our  advice  to  you 
is  to  purchase  ready  made,  say,  from  the  Leto  Co.  2.  Tlie  tones 
are  not  absolutely  permanent.  If  you  want  that  (as  well  as 
certainty  of  tone  in  a  lot  of  prints)  you  had  better  use  the  carbon 
process. 

Enlarging. — Having  picked  a  room  in  upper  storey,  I  intend 
enlarging  with  half-plate  camera,  taking  out  lower  sash  of  window, 
which  faces  north,  and  boarding  same  up,  leaving  in  centre  a 
square  aperture,  same  size  as  focussing  screen  of  camera,  and  up 
against  this  aperture  placing  camera  on  a  bracket,  of  course,  inside 
the  room,  which  would  be  in  total  darkness,  having  a  bit  of  board 


painted  white,  placed  at  bottom  of  aperture  outside  window,  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  to  reflect  light  on  to  negative,  which  takes 
the  place  of  focussing  screen.  Do  you  think  enlarging  by  this 
method  would  give  equal,  if  not  better,  results  than  an  enlarging 
lantern,  testing  light  before  each  exposure  on  bromide  paper 
(enlarging  size)  by  Watkins"  standard  exposure  meter?  The  lens 
used  would  be  a  Ross  homocentric.  There  is  no  skylight  in  room 
referred  to.  Would  vou  kindly  point  out  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  two  methods  referred  to?  2.  Is  there  any  book 
referring  to  the  two  methods  (of  enlarging)  in  question,  author's 
name,  where  obtainable,  and  cost  of  same?  3.  Would  a  spirit 
vapour  lamp  used  in  an  enlarger  excel  incandescent  coal  gas,  or 
is  there  any  other  illuminant  superior  to  either  of  the  two  men- 
tioned other  than  electric? — Irishman. 

1.  Y'our  method  should  work  quite  well.  The  only  material 
disadvantage  in  daylight  enlarging  is  the  fluctuation  of  the  light, 
and  the  meter  will  help  in  this  respect.  2.  ''  Practical  Enlarging," 
by  R.  Child  Bayley  (Ililfe),  2s.  3.  The  spirit  vapour  lamp  i.s  a 
little  more  powerful,  but  a  Howellite  gas  mantle  will  give  as  much 
light  as  is  really  I'equired. 

Studio  Lighting. — Would  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  about 
a  small  studio  I  am  having  built,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
18ft.  long.  10ft.  wide,  and  8ft.  to  the  eaves?  3*Iy  difficulty  is 
about  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  for  in  Robinson's  book,  "  The  Studio." 
he  says :  "  To  avoid  the  sim  shining  into  the  studio  and  being 
troirbtesome,  the  slope  of  the  roof  should  be  62  deg.  30  min..  or 
still  more  upright."  But  the  builder  tells  me  that  if  I  have  the 
roof  to  slope  at  62  deg.  it  will  make  it  look  rather  ugly  in  so 
small  a  studio,  and  that  62  deg.  will  make  it  9ft.  above  the  eaves, 
making  the  building  17ft.  high,  that  is,  8ft.  from  ground  to 
eaves,  and  9ft.  from  eaves  to  the  top  of  roof,  which  we 
think  will  look  rather  odd.  What  angle  would  you  advise?  Would 
50  deg.  do?  Also,  I  should  like  your  advice  upon  protecting  the 
gla.ss  of  roof  from  being  broken  (as  I  am  in  an  exposed  position) 
Avith  boys  fnrowing  stones.  Would  iin.  wire  netting,  say,  nailed 
a  little  way  from  the  glass  on  the  roof,  be  any  hindrance  to  the 
light,  or  would  it  make  any  difference  if  it  was  nailed  close  to 
it  ?  Where  could  I  procure  the  papier-mache,  the  same  material 
which  is  used  for  covering  studio  accessories?  I  should  be  glad 
of  your  advice  in  the  next  week's  issue  of  "  B.J." — Studio 
Roof. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  diagram  on  page  21  of  Robinson's 
book  you  will  see  that  the  angle  of  62  deg.  30  min.  is  only  adapted 
for  a  "  single  slant  "  light,  the  side  wall  being  solid,  but  only 
4ft.  6in.  high.  The  angle  shown  on  page  17  with  the  outside  shade 
would  answer  your  purpose  much  better ;  45  deg.  or  50  deg. 
would  be  quite  steep  enough.  The  wire  netting  will  not  make 
any  appreciable  difference  to  the  light.  Fix  it  three  or  four  inches- 
from  the  glass,  or  a  fairly  large  stone  would  spring  it  enough  to 
allow  the  glass  to  be  broken.  The  papier-mache  used  by  acces- 
sory makers  is  not  an  article  of  commerce.  We  believe  it  is  made 
by  boiling  old  newspapers  into  a  pulp  and  then  mixing  in  enough 
good  flour  paste  to  bind  it  into  a  hard  mass  when  dry.  The  wood 
support  should  be  well  sized  and  allowed  to  dry  before  applying 
the   papier-mache. 
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SUMMAEY. 

The  Profkssional  Congress. — The  success  of  last  year's  P. P. A. 
Congress  even  hae  been  exceeded  this  year  under  the  presidency 
of  iMr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  of  Edinburgli.  Mr.  Moffat,  in  a  highly 
practical  address,  dealt  with  methods  of  securing  business  and  of 
increasing  orders ;  with  invitation  sittings  ;  and  with  price-cutting, 
offering  his  photographic  brethren  much  shrewd  advice.     (P.  375.) 

On  Tuesday,  at  the  Kodak  Works  at  Harrow,  the  Congress  was 
royally  entertained  by  the  Kodak  Company.     (P.  377.) 

We  present  as  a  supplement  to  this  issue  the  group  taken  on 
the  Harrow  visit,  and  shall  next  week  publish  a  key  to  those 
figuring  in  it. 

The  distinction  whicli  is  being  made  between  photography  and 
other  graphic  methods  in  the  Copyright  Bill  at  present  before 
Parliament  is  the  eubject  of  a  protest  from  Mr.  George  Davison 
in  a  letter  which  we  publish  on  page  389. 

The  conclusion  of  the  notice  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  will  be  found  on  page  379. 

The  Roval  Photographic  Society  announces  that  the  trade  section 
of  its  exhibition  now  remains  open  until  10  p.m.  each  evening. 
(P.  385.)  i-  P  6 

Photography  is  accorded  a  prominent  place  in  the  Scottish 
National  Exhibition.     (P.  385.) 

Some  portraits  by  ilr.  E.  0.  Hopp6  may  now  be  seen  at  the 
Camera  Club.     (P.   386.) 

Many  of  the  minor  precautions  which  the  old-time  photographer 
took  as  a  matter  of  course  would  appear  to  be  falling  into 
desustnde.     We  refer  to  some  of  them  in  an  article  on  page  374. 

Some  striking  examples  of  the  practical  advantages  of  light-filters 
used  in  conjunction  with  orthochromatic  plates  will  be  found  on 
page  384. 

The  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  will  be  held  next  year  at 
Washington,  U.S.A.  The  secretary  of  the  photo-chemical  section 
is  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall.     (P.  389.) 

In  a  note  on  page  374  we  refer  to  some  of  the  discrepancies  in 
fittings  of  photographic  apparatus,  pointing  out  the  convenience 
which  would  result  from  standardisation. 

Colonr  screen-plates,  dark-slides,  and  focal-plane  shutters  figure 
among  "Patent  News."     (P.   386.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


btsitus  of  In     a     letter, 

fJ'***?K''*P''*  '"  another     page, 


which     we     publish     on 

theN^WCobv-    ""Y"'"      '"-6-'     ^'■-      George     Davison 
rijEht  Bill.  voices  a  protest  against  Clause  22  in  the 

Copyright  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
which  we  are  sure  will  be  re-echoed  by  large  numbers  of 
photographers,  and  particularly  by  thoee  who  set  special 
store  on  the  status  of  photography  as  a  form  of  graphic 
art.  Clause  22,  it  will  be  remembered,  sets  photography 
in  an  inferior  class,  as  compared  with  other  graphic  arts, 
in  the  matter  of  the  period  for  which  copyright  is  obtained. 
It  grants  to  photographs  a  fixed  term  of  fifty  years,  while 
in  the  case  of  other  artistic  works  the  period  granted  is 
for  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years  after  his  death. 
Apart  from  the  legal  stigma  which  may  thus  be  eaid  to 
be  cast  over  the  works  of  photographers,  a  longer  period 
of  protection  would,  in  certain  cases,  be  a  commercial 
advantage,  though,  speaking  generally,  we  believe  that 
photographers  will  be  content,  from  the  strictly  com- 
mercial standpoint,  with  the  fixed  period  of  fifty  years. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  the  increasing  importance  and  value 
of  photographs  for  all  descriptions  of  purposes,  it  ie  cer- 
tainly only  reasonable  and  fair  that  they,  good  or  bad, 
should  be  accorded  the  same  degree  of  protection  which 
is  accorded  to  drawings  or  paintings,  likewise  good  or  bad. 
And,  further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  was 
the  intention  of  the  Commission  which  issued  its  report 
last  year.  We  understand  that  the  leading  photographic 
bodies,  such  as  the  Eoyal  Photographic  Society,  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers'  Association,  and  others,  are  mak- 
ing strong  representations  on  this  point  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  Bill,  and  we  would  impress  upon  all  photographic 
Societies,  large  or  small,  in  the  "United  Kingdom  to 
strengthen  the  protest  by  addressing  themselves  in  a 
similar  strain  to  their  local  member  of  Parliament,  and 
to  the  member  of  the  iGovernment,  Mr.  Sydn-ey  Buxton, 
principally  responsible  for  the  Bill. 


The  Horticul-       Our  "  review  "  last  week  of  the  Arts  and 

*yr?'  ."*"  Crafts    Exhibition,     organised    by     Mr. 

Exhibition.  ,   ^1         ,-,     t>       1  1      • 

Arthur   C.   Brookes,   was   necessarily   in 

the   nature  of  an   anticipatory  notice,   and   we   must  now 

supplement  it  by  some  few  words  recording   the  success 

which,  among  both  exhibitors  and  visitors,  the  exhibition 

has  been  declared  to  be.     Tuesday  evening  saw  the  arrival 

of  professional  photographers  in  their  numbers  on  their 

return  from  the  visit  to  the  Kodak  Works,  but  we  learnt 

from  a  number  of  firms,  appealing  chiefly  to  professional 

photographers,  that  they  had  been  busy  during  the  day 

and  had  had  satisfactory  results  in  the  way  of  business. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Hall  is  an  improvement  on  last 

year's  show,  and  all  classes  of  thoee  in  the  photographic 
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world  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  exhibition  and  the 
Congress  .are   destined  to   be  annual   events  which  will  be 
looked  forward  to  each  year  with  increasing  interest. 
*  «  * 

Standard isa-       The  question  of  the    standardisation    of 
tion    of  mounts,    which     is    coming    before    the 

Apparatus.  Professional  Photographers'  Association, 

suggests  the  desirability  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  some  sort  of  unifoi'mity  in  the  sizes  of  many 
pieces  of  photographic  apparatus.  For  some  reason,  which 
is  not  easy  to  find,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in 
doing  this.  A  good  many  years  ago  the  R.P.S.  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to  establishing  standard  sizes 
for  lens-flanges.  These  sizes,  were  adopted  by  a  number 
of  opticians,  but  by  no  means  universally,  and  with  the 
advent  of  the  between-lens  shutter  further  complications 
arose,  each  of  the  makers  adopting  a  different  diameter  and 
pitch  of  thread.  But  the  confusion  is  worse  confounded 
when  we  come  to  such  articles  as  dark-slides,  lens-panels, 
and  the  various  screws  used  on  the  rising  fronts  and  swing- 
backs  of  cameras.  We  have  at  hand  at  the  present  time 
half  a  dozen  cameras  by  various  makers,  and  not  one  screw 
is  availa>ble  to  replace  another  in  case  of  emergency. 
Taking  the  case  of  dark-slides  alone,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  how  advantageous  it  would  ibe  if  every  slide  for  a 
certain  sized  plate  were  interchangeable  with  every  other 
slide,  and,  more  than  that,  with  every  changing-box,  roll- 
holder,  and  film-pack  adapter.  Metal  slides  would 
naturally  have  their  own  standard  gauge,  but  standard 
adapters,  allowing  of  their  use  in  other  cameras,  should  be 
readily  obtainable.  With  lens-panels  the  photographer  has 
an  easier  task,  but  it  does  not  always  seem  to  occur  to  him 
when  ordering  a  camera  to  give  one  of  his  existing  lens- 
boards  as  a  pattern  for  the  new  ones.  In  cases  of  great 
disparity  in  the  size,  intermediate  frames  like  plate-carriers 
may  be  used.  IBy  so  doing  we  can,  in  a  moment,  transfer 
the  little  anastigmat  normally  used  on  a  postcard  camera 
to  a  10  toy  8  for  wide  angle  or  enlarging  work,  without  the 
use  of  a  heavy  and  costly  metal  adapter.  The  tripod  screw 
is  now  usually  of  the  ^in.  Whitworth  thread,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  apparatus  in  which  such  a  standard 
is  oibserved,  every  other  screw  being  different  from  its 
neighbour.  A  camera  by  a  first-class  maker  which  we 
recently  examined  had  different  threads  for  the  rising  and 
cross  fronts,  while  yet  another  thread  was  used  for  clamp- 
ing the  swing  back.  In  the  past  photographers  have  been 
too  complacent  in  the  matter  of  accepting  these  incon- 
veniences; but  in  these  days  of  competition  there  ar« 
surely  manufacturers  who  would  be  willing,  if  desired,  to 
do  what  is  so  eminently  desirable.  The  individual  photo- 
grapher may  do  much  for  his  own  comfort  by  adopting  a 
standard  size  of  slide  for  each  size  of  plate,  a  standard 
series  of  lens-panels  and  adapters,  and  also  a  series  of 
adapters  to  allow  smaller  slides  to  be  used  in  large 
cameras.  On  a'n  outdoor  Job,  when  using  a  12  by  10 
camera,  it  is  very  convenient  to  toe  able  to  use  half  plate 
or  whole  plate  slides  on  any  chance  for  portrait  work 
which  may  present  itself. 


Co°m°oosition  ^'^  '"'■^  continually  hearing  discussions 
MO  ■■■«".  jjt-  societies  and  reading  articles  in 
photographic  papers  on  pictorial  composition,  and  yet 
in  no  single  case  that  we  know  has  the  discussion  or  the 
article  come  to  any  conclusion  that  could  be  described  as 
in  the  least  helpful.  On  the  one  side  we  have  heard  much 
about  '  laws  "  of  composition  to  the  effect  that  lines  must 
lead  in  certain  directions  and  not  in  others,  that  one  may 
not  do  this  and  should  do  that,  while  on  the  other  side 
there  have  been  declamations  to  the  effect  that  no  laws 


exist,  and  consequently  everyone  may  do  as  he  likes.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  photographers  generally  either  look 
at  the  matter  from  much  the  same  academic  point  of  view 
as  .the  schoolmaster  considers  grammar,  or  else  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  schoolboy  who  despises  grammar  and 
schoolmasters  equally.  We  choose  this  simile  because 
there  is  a  close  analogy  between  grammar  and  pictorial 
composition.  If  a  man  writes  in  such  a  fashion  that  hi". 
meaning  is  absolutely  definite  and  clear,  his  statements 
perfectly  free  from  any  ambiguity,  and  fully  emphasised 
in  the  more  important  parts,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
his  words  must  be  perfectly  chosen,  his  punctuation  and 
his  phrasing  also  perfect;  in  other  words,  his  grammar 
must  be  perfect.  In  .this  case  good  grammar  comes  as  tlic 
necessary  accompaniment  of  perfect  expression,  and  in 
pictures  good  composition  must  result  if  the  artist  has  ex- 
pressed his  ideas  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  possible.  In 
neither  case  is  it  a  matter  of  consciously  obeying  certain 
formal  rules  and  regulations  ;  it  is  simply  a  matter,  first 
of  possessing  an  idea,  and  then  of  striving  to  express  it  as 
definitely  and  as  perfectly  as  possible,  in  obedience  to  the 
great  fundamental  laws,  not  of  composition,  but  of  art. 
From  the  results  other  people  may  deduce  laws  governing 
details,  but  if  they  try  to  work  to  them  they    are    then 

working  backwards. 

*  *  * 

Principles  The  only  use  that  such  deduced  laws,  or 

and    the  rather  principles,  fulfil  is  that  occasion- 

■  ally  they  are  helpful  when  a  w'orker  has 

gone  wrong,  and  yet  does  not  know  where  or  how.  Momen- 
tary carelessness,  or  a  temporary  loss  of  grip  of  his  funda- 
mental idea,  often  leads  to  such  results,  and  then  the 
so-called  law-s  are  of  service  in  finding  the  error,  bat  st 
long  as  he  has  his  idea  or  his  ideal  fully  in  view,  and 
works  to  .that  alone,  all  such  laws  are  as  unnecessary  as  a 
book  of  grammar  is  to  the  careful  writer.  In  photography 
the  trouble  is  that  the  worker  is  too  often  void  of  an  idea, 
while,  when  he  has  one,  he  cannot  reproduce  it  by  a  process 
of  building  up,  only  by  one  of  selection  and  correction 
He  has  to  begin  with  something  that  is  already  imperfect, 
and  must  try  to  improve  on  it,  hence  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  any  idea  at  all  is  next  to  impossible  excepting 
when  the  subject  is  one  of  the  simplest  possible  character. 
Hence  also  the  triumphs  of  the  pictorial  photographei" 
are  neaidy  all  in  the  realm  of  portraiture,  and  his  mosi 
ghastly  failures  in  that  of  landscape  work. 


AVOIDABLE     TROUBLES. 

In  photography,  as  in  most  other  ordinary  occupations  of 
life,  the  greater  proportion  of  our  troubles  is  either  of 
our  own  making  or  at  least  due  to  a  want  of  care  and 
foresight.  When  we  see  the  condition  into  which  many 
photographers  allow  their  apparatus  to  get,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  they  have  better  luck  than  they  deserve. 
The  camera  is  the  photographer's  best  friend,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  always  treated  with  due  respect  and 
consideration.  American  business  men  are  fond  of  di.^- 
playing  a  card  which  in  bold  type  bids  you  to  "  Do  it  Now." 
and  the  wise  photographer  obeys  the  mandate,  and  adjusts, 
repairs,  and  refits  his  camera  as  soon  as  occasion  for  doing 
so  arises.  Many  plates  are  lost  both  in  the  studio  and 
the  field  through  worn-out  or  missing  screws,  swing  backs 
which  will  not  clamp,  racks  which  allow  the  pull  of  the 
bellows  to  shift  the  back,  badly  fitting  reversing  frame", 
and  leaky  slides,  singly  or  in  combination,  may  cause  the 
loss  of  a  valuable  negative,  which  would  have  been  easily 
obtained  if  the  camera  had  been  kept  in  perfect  working 
order.     How  often  does  one  see  a  lens  properly  hooded  or 
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shaded  either  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use?  and  how  often 
does  one  see  flatnese  and  fog  on  negatives  which  can  be 
definitely  attributed  to  this  cause.  A  formula  which  can 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  poor  negatives  is  to  use  an 
imperfectly  cleaned  lens  minus  a  shade  and  to  give  a 
short  exposure  because  the  plates  "  fog  so  easily  if  the 
exposure  is  a  bit  full  1  "  Forty  yeare  ago,  when  plates 
were  slow  and  lenses  had  small  apertures,  every  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  an;?  extraneous  light  from  reaching  the 
lens  or  plate;  now  with  ultra  rapid  plates  and  lenses  of 
high  intensity  no  such  precautions  are  thought  of.  Why 
not? 

Another  avoidable  trouble  is  the  flatness  caused  by  too 
high  a  temperature  during  development.  Many  photo- 
graphers spoil  their  negatives  by  altering  their  formula 
as  soon  as  warm  weather  starts  causing  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  quality.  This  is  the  wrong  way  to  set  to  work ; 
use  the  normal  developer  and  cool  to  the  normal  tempera- 
ture with  ice. 

Carelessness  in  weighing  and  measuring  chemicals,  or, 
worse  still,  guessing  at  quantities,  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
trouble,  needing  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  avoided.  Not 
long  ago  we  saw  an  operator  dipping  out  sulphite  with  a 
cardboard  box  which  he  believed  to  hold  four  ounces;  on 
a  doubt  being  expressed,  he  weighed  a  box-full  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  had  just  double  that  quantity. 


"  Matter  in  the  wrong  place,"  otherwise  dirt,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  many  mysterious  worries,  and  we  would  com- 
mend to  the  present  generation  of  photographers  the  warn- 
ing common  enough  years  ago,  "  Always  consider  that  the 
dust  of  a  dark  room  is  hypo."  Many  spots  and  streaks 
will  be  avoided  if  this  caution  is  borne  in  mind,  for  not 
only  is  there  hypo  in  the  dust,  but  possibly  ferricyanide, 
persulphate  and  half  a  dozen  other  re-agents.  A  practice 
which  was  almost  universal  a  few  years  back  seems  to  be 
falling  into  disuse ;  this  is  the  "  swabbing "  of  negatives 
with  a  pad  of  cottonwool  or  piece  of  soft  wash  leather 
under  the  tap  after  washing  and  before  placing  in  the 
drying  rack.  Some  water  leaves  quite  a  perceptible  pre- 
cipitate upon  the  film  either  during  washing  or  more  often 
in  developing.  This  cannot  be  removed  by  any  amount 
of  spraying,  but  gentle  rubbing  fetches  it  away  at  once. 
Much  annoyance  may  be  saved  by  preventing  the  move- 
ment of  prints  in  the  frames  by  providing  a  soft  yet  firm 
felt  pad  for  each  of  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  better 
contacts  being  secured. 

All  this  seems  very  trivial  and  perfectly  obvious  to  the 
old  hand  ;  but  there  are  now  many  hundreds  of  workers 
in  photography  who  have  picked  up  their  knowledge  under 
conditions  which  are  far  from  perfect,  and  it  is  upon  them 
we  wish  to  impress  a  few  of  the  trifles  which  help  to  make 
up  perfection. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL    PHOTOGRAPHERS'     CONGRESS. 


The  second  annual  Congress  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers' Association  opened  on  Monday  evening  last.  May  15, 
at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster.  By  the  evening  of  the  opening  day  close 
upon  250  members  of  the  Association  had  enrolled  themselves 
as  members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  meeting  room  was  crowded 
to  overflowing  with  those  attending  the  President's  reception,  by 
which  the  formal  proceedings  were  opened.  The  business  of 
the  evening  consisted  in  the  President's  address,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent talk  by  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh,  on  his  impres- 
sions during  a  recent  tour  in  America.  The  past  President, 
Mr.  William  Gill,  initiated  a  brief  discussion  on  the  presi- 
dential address  with  a  few  words  of  hearty  appreciation,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Chapman,  J. P.,  of  Swansea,  with 
a  characteristic  speech.  Mr.  J.  Birtles.  of  Warrington,  and 
Mr.  .S.  H.  Greenway,  Xorfhampton,  followed  on  similar  con- 
gratulatory lines.  Mr.  William  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh,  was 
very  warmly  received  on  rising  to  speak  of  his  experiences  in 
America. 


His  talk  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  personalities  of  some 
of  the  leading  American  professionals  rather  than  with  their 
work.  Mr.  Crooke  was  specially  struck  with  their  freedom 
from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  ordinary  conventional 
restraints  and  the  stiffness  which  is  apt  to  characterise  the 
ordinary  Englishman  in  first  coming  into  contact  with 
people  to  whom  he  has  not  been  formally  introduced,  and 
instanced  Mr.  Goldensky,  of  Philadelphia,  who  meets  his 
customers  in  the  morning  in  shirt  and  trousers.  He 
was  much  impressed  by  the  immense  vitality  and  fore 
of  such  men  as  Strauss,  Pirie  Macdonald,  and  others,  as 
well  as  with  their  splendid  hospitality  and  openhanded 
friendliness. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lang  Sims  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Crooke  was  carried  by  acclamation  and  suitably  acknow- 
ledged. ' 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  similar  hearty  token  o|  apprecia- 
tion accorded  to  the  President  on  the  motion  of  the  past 
President. 


THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ADDRESS. 


The  chief  object  of  the  Congress,    T  understand,  is  to  give     | 
photographers  an  opportunity  of  meeting,  each  other  and  foster-     [ 
ing  feelings  of  good  fellowship,  enabling  them  to  interchange 
views  on  business  subjects  and  thereby  help  one  another.     I 
trust  we  have  all  come  here  with  the  intention  of  adding  some 
■small  quota  of  knowledge  to  the  general  fund  :    if  anyone  gives 
a  wrinkle  away,  well,  he  gets  back  a  dozen  or  more  in  exchange. 
I  am  sure  no  one  has  come  here  with  the  idea  of  taking  every- 
thing   and    giving     nothing.       There  may  be,   however,   some 
humble-minded  individuals,  who  are  in  a  small  way  of  business,    ; 
perhaps  in  some  country  town,  doing  the  principal  part  of  the 
work  themselves  ;     they  may  think,  what  wrinkle  can  I  give 
•.these  London  men  ?  they  must  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do 


— but  they  are  wrong,  these  are  often  the  very  men  who  can 
give  wrinkles. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  it  frequently  stated  that  a  combination 
of  the  artistic  and  business  mind  is  very  rare.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
I  don't  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  Certain  people  seem  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  a  business  man  must  be  a  kind  of 
clever  scoundrel,  quite  unscrupulous  in  his  ways  of  making 
money,  as  long  as  he  makes  it  without  going  outside  the  pale 
of  the  law.  This  is  a  mistake.  A  business  man  cannot  afford 
to  be  unscrupulous  ;  he  must  be  honest,  upright,  and  straight- 
forward in  all  his  dealings,  for  if  he  is  not  he  is  very  soon  found 
out,  and  people  fight  shy  of  him.  I  would  never  dream  of 
having  a  second  transaction  with  a  man  who  "  did  "  me  the 
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first  time.  Now,  how  much  of  the  business  man  do  we  photo- 
graphers require  to  be?  Well,  in  my  opinion,  what  we  want  is 
tact  in  dealing  with  our  customers,  and  the  faculty  of  being 
able  to  look  a  little  ahead.  Now,  an  artistic  mind  is  quite  able 
to  grasp  these  facts,  and,  in  fact,  he  does  so,  because  I  could 
point  out  dozens  of  men  who  are  extremely  artistic  photo- 
graphers and  at  the  same  time  are  clever  business  men.  The 
reason  that  a  number  of  artistic  men  are  not  also  businessjnen 
is  from  no  want  of  ability,  but  merely  that  they  won't  take  the 
trouble  to  become  so — laziness  pure  and.  simple. 

A  photographer,  to  be  successful,  requires  first  to  induce  the 
customer  to  enter  his  studio,  next  to  make  a  fine  photograph  of 
him  or  her,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  secure  a  good  order. 
First  we  shall  consider  how  to  catch  our  customer.  Well,  the 
secret  of  this  is,  "  Advertise  "—not  necessarily  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper  ;  there  are  other  and  better  ways  of  adver- 
tising. Begin  with  your  show-cases.  You  can't  put  too  much 
thought  and  care  into  them.  You  should  not  only  have  the 
finest  specimens  of  your  work,  but  also  the  most  attractive  sub- 
jects ;  not  too  many,  and  change  them  frequently.  If  you  do 
so,  people  will  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  your  cases  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  something  new,  and  when  the  time 
oomes  it  will  bring  them  inside.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  advertising,  and  the  pleasantest,  to  my  mind,  is  to  get  your- 
self known  through  taking  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town 
you  live  in.  Make  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  you  will 
soon  get  customers,  if  you  are  tactful.  This,  of  course,  all 
depends  on  yourself.  If  you  are  liked,  all  these  acquaintances 
will  pay  your  studio  a  visit,  and  bring  their  friends  in  th^ir 
train :  you  must  not,  however,  simply  take,  or  pretend  to  take, 
an  interest  in  order  to  get  customers.  You  must  take  a  real 
interest  in  the  other  affairs.  Of  course,  our  best  advertisement 
is  fine  work.  There  are  other  ways  of  advertising,  by  sending 
circulars,  COiristmas  cards,  and  things  of  that  sort ;  they  have 
their  uses,  but  you  all  know  about  them  as  well  as  I  do. 

In  regard  to  the  second  item,  how  to  take  an  artistic  photo- 
graph, I  shall  not  attempt  to  teach  you,  as  you  also  know  as 
much  about  that,  or  more,  perhaps,  than  I  do. 

We  now  come  to  the  third,  the  art  of  securing  a  good  order. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  business  tact  required  in  the  way  you 
manage  your  customers  ;  as  most  of  us  know,  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  rush  them  for  orders  an3  press  them  to  buy.  What 
we  have  got  to  do  is  to  gently  suggest  things  to  them  and  show 
them  a  few  really  good  specimens,  say,  of  miniatures,  enlarge- 
ments, etc.  It  is  astonishing  how  you  can  increase  your  orders 
in  this  way.  I  remember  a  short  time  ago  a  gentleman  called 
at  my  studio  to  order  some  cabinet  photographs  of  himself, 
which  came  to  30s.  He  was  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church  in 
Scotland.  After  booking  the  order  I  had  a  chat  with  him,  and 
casually  'drew  his  attention  to  a  carbon  enrargement  which  I 
had  just  finished.  He  said,  "  by  the  bye,  that  is  the  very  thing 
I  want,  I  have  been  asked  for  one  to  hang  in  the  vestry  of 
my  old  church,"  so  I  booked  the  order.  I  then  remarked  a 
second  copy  would  only  be  half  price,  if  he  thought  of  one  for 
his  study  as  well,  so  he  orfered  two  framed  24  x  18  carbons. 
It  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  I  had  met  this  gentleman 
just  at  the  right  time  he  was  in  a  buying  mood,  so  I  showed 
him  some  oil  paintings  and  mentioned  what  a  splendid  painting 
we  could  make  from  the  photograph,  with  perhaps  only  a 
couple  of  sittings  from  him.  He  was  not  sure  of  a  painting, 
did  not  know  where  he  oould  put  it,  until  he  remembered  that 
his  daughter  was  to  be  married  in  about  two  months,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  capital  present  for  her,  and  I  thought  so, 
too.  Before  leaving  the  studio  his  orders  amounted  to  thirty-five 
guineas  instead  of  30s.  If  I  had  booked  his  first  order  and  let 
him  go  I  should  have  only  got  30s.,  but  merely  by  chatting  to 
him  and  showing  him  one  or  two  good  specimens  I  got  thirty- 
five  guineas.     Of  course,   one  can't  always  be  interviewing  all 


the  customers,  although  I  believe  it  would  pay  to  do  so,  because 
people  are  flattered  if  you  attend  to  them  personally,  and  are 
more  likely  to  give  good  orders,  but  in  default  of  interviewing 
the  customers  yourself,  have  a  good  clever  lady  recentionist  to 
do  it  for  you.  A  good  receptionist  can  easily  double  a  business 
—she  is  almost  worth  lier  weight  in  gold.  If  possible,  she 
should  have  nothing  to  do  but  receive  customers  and  book  the 
orders.  If  the  receptionist  retouches,  say,  as  well  as  receiving 
the  customers,  she  will  most  likely  consider  retouching  her 
principal  work,  and  will  get  rid  of  the  customers  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  get  back  to  it. 

'  On  one  occasion  I  visited  a  photographer's  studio.  On  open- 
ing the  door  a  bell  rang  and  the  receptionist  jumped  out  from 
a  curtained-off  place.  I  asked  to  see  the  proprietor,  and  was 
informed  he  was  engaged,  so  I  said  I  would  wait.  Now  the 
receptionist  did  not  know  who  I  was,  I  might  ha\e  been  a 
very  promising  customer,  but  she  took  no  further  notice  of  me, 
and  back  she  went  to  her  hidey-hole.  In  about  three  minutes 
the  bell  rang  again  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  walked  in  ;  they 
had  evidently  been  having  their  child  photogra'^hed  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  results.  They  ordered  two  dozen  cabinet 
photographs,  which  the  receptionist  booked  without  a  smile  and 
bowed  them  out.  If  that  girl  had  been  my  receptionist  I  would 
have  sacked  her  on  tKe  spot.  She  could  have  got  anything  out 
of  these  people,  she  had  only  to  show  them  a  specimen  or  two 
and  they  would  have  ordered,  but,  after  all,  was  it  her  fault  ? 
I  don't  think  so ;  it  was  the  fault  of  her  employer,  and  he 
paid  for  it. 

A  receptionist  must  'have  time  to  talk  to  people,   and  if  she 
only  sells  a  2s.  6d.  frame  extra  to  each  customer  it  pays  you. 

One  of  my  photographer  friends  in  Edinburgh  told  me  he 
had  lately  given  his  receptionist  a  small  percentage  on  the 
frames  she  sold  ;  the  difference  he  said  on  his  frame  account 
was  most  astonishing.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  this  method, 
however  ;  they  are  very  apt  to  rush  customers  for  frames  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  disgust  them.  It  is  not  only  frames  you 
want  orders  for ;  these  will  follow  if  you  secure  orders  for 
miniatures,  paintings,  and  enlargements ;  these  are  easily 
picked  up,  if  your  receptionist  knows  her  business.  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  quite  an  every-day  occurrence  in  my  business, 
and  in  others  I  know  of,  for  a  customer  to  call  with  the  inten- 
tion of  spending,  say,  20s.  or  30s.,  and  to  leave  orders  to  the 
extent  of  £4  or  £5  instead.  Of  course,  this  is  no  new  idea.  I 
have  no  doubt  most  of  you  work  in  the  same  way.  I  think 
Sarony  of  Scarborough  was  the  pioneer  in  this  line,  and  was 
very  successful  in  booking  large  orders.  He  was  the  first  to 
utilise  the  lantern  for  inducing  orders  ;  at  all  events,  we  got 
the  wrinkle  from  him  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  have  used 
it  with  fair  success  ever  since.  I  find  the  lantern  verj-  useful 
in  helping  customers  to  make  up  their  minds  what  size  ot 
enlargement  they  want.  If  you  show  them  different  sizes  on 
the  screen  they  almost  invariably  order  the  largest. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  business  methods  of  keeping 
books  as  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  ;  every  one  has  his  own 
way,  and  thinks  it  the  best ;  besides,  one  or  two  good  methods 
have  been  described  quite  lately  in  the  "  British  Journal  of 
Photography."  Of  course,  one  must  keep  books,  and  keep  them 
correctly,  too,  if  you,  wish  to  know  where  you  are  at  the  end 
of  your  financial  year.  We  photographers  can't  do  like  a 
certain  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  gave  up  keeping  Ixxiks 
because  they  always  showed  a  debit  balance.  After  giving 
them  up,  he  lived  happily  ever  after  and  ultimately  retired. 
I  never  could  find  out,  however,  whether  it  was  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  farm,  or  his  wife's  fortune,  thai  he  did  so. 

Now  I  want  to  touch  lightly  on  that  vexed  question  of  invita- 
tion sittings.  In  ray  opinion  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  invite 
public  men,  such  as  members  of  parliament,  clei-gymen,  actors 
and  actresses,  etc.  Their  photogi'aphs  sell  and  the  copyright  is 
worth  something,  but  what  I  object  to  is  where  a  man  goes  travel- 
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ling  all  orer  the  country,  or  sends  operators,  to  invite  all  and 
sundry  to  sit  for  their  photographe,  just  on  tlie  chance  of  gettini^ 
an  order.  That  is  -wliat  I  call  illegitimate  trading,  and  makes 
photograi)Iiy  pretty  chea]).  Of  course  tliore  is  no  law  against  it, 
but  I  think  we  should  ejxdeavour  to  find  st>nie  means  of  putting 
a  stop  to  it,  if  possible.  I  always  make  a  \K>int  of  exposing  their 
ways  in  my  own  town,  ae  far  as  I  can.  Spreading  abroad  their 
designs  and  explaining  their  little  methods  is  the  only  way  to 
counteract  them  that  I  know  of  at  present. 

Next  I  come  to  cutting  prices.  This  is  a  most  insane  way  of 
trying  to  do  business.  Does  any  photographer  think  for  a 
moment  that  customeiis  will  come  to  him  simply  because  he  is  a 
little  cheaper  than  his  neighbour.  I  don't  believe  it ;  in  fact,  it 
often  acts  the  other  way,  and  if  one  perseveres  in  this  game  it  is 
the  sure  road  to  bankruptcy.  I  never  knew  a  photographer  yet 
who  began,  this  price-cutting  business  who  didn't  ultimately  come 
to  grief. 

I  was  referred  to  some  years  ago  in  a  price-cutting  contest  in 
Edinljurgh  between  two  photographers.  Although  there  are 
some  60  or  70  photographers  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  these  two 
men  seemed  to  look  uiwn  each  other  as  tlieir  own  special  rival. 
They  both  at  one  time  charged  6s.  6d.  per  dozen  for  cabinets. 
One  reduced  his  to  5s.  6d.  and  the  other  did  the  same.  Then 
No.  1  made  his  4s.  6d..  and  No.  2  followed  suit.  No.  1  then 
came  down  to  3s.  6d.,  and  No.  2  wrote  to  me,  I  being  secretary 
of  the  P.P.A.  .branch  of  which  both  were  members,  asking  me 
to  remonstrate  with  the  3s.  6d.  man. 

I  wrote  to  him  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  they  were  merely 
giving  away  their  photographs  to  the  public,  not  benefiting 
themselves  in  the  very  least.  I  suggested  that  tliey  should  rather 
comjiete  in  the  quality  of  their  work.  I  received  a  long  reply 
from  the  3s.  6d.  man,  but  the  gist  of  it  was  that  if  the  other  man 
reduced  his  to  3s.  6d.  he  would  make  his  half-a-crowii.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  tliis  man,  who  had  been  fairly  prosperous  pi-e- 
viously,  failed  about  18  months  afterwards,  and  let  his  creditors 
in  for  £900.  I  have  another  story  to  tell  about  prices.  I  hap- 
pened to  overhear  a  conversation  in  a  tramway  car  between  a  man 
and  his  wife,  who  were  evidently  going  to  be  photographed  with 
tlieir  family.  They  were  debating  to  which  of  two  photographers 
tliey  should  go,  and  mentioned  the  names.  I  knew  as  far  as  the 
quality  of  their  work  was  concerned  there  was  nothing  to  choose 
between  them.  At  last  the  wife  said,  "  Weel,  John,  it's  no 
every  day  we  get  our  '  pictures  '  taken  ;  we'll  just  gang  to  the 
best  man  " — the  best  man,  mark  you,  being  the  one  wlio  charged 
the  most,  his  price  being  66.  6d.  per  dozen,  the  other  charged 
5s.  ba.  Now,  there  was  a  case  in  point,  where  the  cheap  man 
lost  the  order  through  being  cheaper  than  his  neighbour.  I  think 
this  liappens  very  much  oftener  than  we  imagine.  The  ordinary 
public,  at  least  the  public  for  that  class  of  work,  know  very  little 
about  good  or  bad  photographs  ;  they  take  the  photographer  at 
his  own  valuation. 

A  fatal  mistake  many  photographers  make  is  in  thinking  too 
much  of  what  their  rivals  in  business  are  doing,  and  too  little 
of  what  they  are  doing  themselves.  Their  eyes  are  so  busy  look- 
ing at  their  neighbours'  business  that  they  neglect  their  own 
Don't  worry  about  rivals,  treat  them  as  if  they  were  not ;  be 
friendly  and  courteous,  of  course,  but  take  your  own  way  in 
business.  Strive  to  turn  out  as  fine  work  as  possible,  and  please 
your  customers  ;  if  you  do  that  your  trade  will  increase. 

Now  a  word  about  the  different  prices  obtained  by  photo- 
graphers.    One  man  sells  his  photograplis  at  6s.  6d.  i>er  dozen. 


while  others  get  from  20s.  to  £3  10s.  per  dozen.  Wherein  lies- 
the  difference?  No  doubt  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  class  to 
which  your  customers  belong.  If,  for  instance,  you  happen  to  be 
placed,  say,  in  a  mining  district,  it  is  impossible  to  get  high 
prices  from  the  miners  and  their  families,  although  I  daresay 
some  of  them  could  afford  it  well  enough.  Apart  from  the  cus- 
tomer, however,  a  man  who  charges  a  big  price  must  give  the- 
very  finest  work ;  he  must  supply  something  that  is  worth  the 
money,  something  out  of  the  common,  or  he  will  very  soon  find 
he  gets  no  work  to  do.  People  won't  pay  large  prices  for  in- 
different work.  Whatever  price  you  charge  try  your  utmost  to 
give  the  full  value,  and  over,  if  possible. 

The  difference,  I  take  it,  between  good  and  indifferent  work, 
apart  from  the  actual  taking  of  the  negative,  is  the  difference 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labour.     In  the  one  case  you  have 
a  number  of  well-paid  assistants,  who  are  constantly  employed, 
each  of  them  in  one  particular  branch  ;    by  constant  practice 
they  become  experts  in  tliat  particular  line,  and  turn  out  the 
very  finest  work  possible.     Now,  in  the  case  of  cheaper  photo- 
graphs, the  employees  may  be  good  workers,  and  get  as  good  a. 
wage,  but  they  are  expected  to  turn  out  at  least  five  times  the- 
quantity  of  work,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  the  finest  results.       In  many  businesses  the  em- 
ployees are  mere  boy  and  girl  learners  at  a  very  small  wage;, 
these  represent  the  unskilled  labour.     There  are  many  photo- 
graphers who  do  no  printing  themselves  ;    send  it  all  out  to  a. 
trade  firm.     This,  in  many  cases,  is  quite  a  necessity,  owing; 
to  want  of  space  for  printing  purposes.     I  have  never  tried  this- 
method,  so  I  cannot  speak  about  it.     It  must,  I  am  afraid,  have 
a  tendency  to  the  commonplace  style  of  photograph.     It  cer- 
tainly, however,  gets  rid  of  the  question,  what  to  do  with  your 
employees  when  trade  is  bad. 

When  trade  is  slack  in  portraiture,  say,  we  should  look  about 
to  see  if  there  is  nothing  else  we  can  go  in  for.  I  remember;, 
some  twelve  years  ago,  I  went  in  for  Autotype  reproductions. 
I  also  enlarged  some  of  my  own  outside  work,  made  pictures ; 
out  of  them,  which  sold  very  readily.  For  some  years  I  did- 
quite  a  good  business  in  this  line,  until  these  cheap  foreign 
prints  came  in  and  spoilt  the  trade.  I  then,  of  course,  dropped 
it.  but  I  had  four  or  five  years'  very  good  business.  I  also  had 
a  try  at  picture  dealing,  and  did  fairly  well.  That,  however,  is- 
a  trade  that  requires  some  knowing,  and  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  pictures  ;  you  must  also  devote  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  it. 

There  are  many  other  ways  we  can  add  to  our  business,  if 
we  only  think  them  out  ;  all  we  require  is  to  use  our  brains  a 
little.  Photography  enters  so  largely  into  everything,  that  I 
am  quite  sure  there  are  endless  ways  and  means  for  further 
business.  Of  course,  what  kind  of  business  depends  greatly  on 
the  town  you  are  in.  If  you  can  bring  out  something  novel  in 
photographs,  or  even  in  the  mount,  it  will  pay  you. 

I  saw  the  other  day  a  nicely  got  up  souvenir  book  with  a  dozen 
views  of  Cheltenham  ;    it  would  be  a  capital  advertisement  for- 
any  photographer,  even  if  he  did  not  make  very  much  out  of 
it.     But,  who  published  it  ?    A  bookseller,  not  a  photographer, 
although  it  should  have  been  the  latter. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  which  I  have  said  in  this 
address  that  you  did  not  know  before,  but  my  object  is  to  induce- 
a  discussion  on  these  subjects,  from  wliich  we  shall  probably 
get  a  good  deal  of  profitable  information,  useful  to  us  all. 

F.  P.  Moffat. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  KODAK  WORKS  AT  HARROW. 


On  Tuesday  almost  the  entire  body  of  the  Congress  journeyed 
by  special  train,  provided  by  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  from  Euston 
to  Harrow,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gifford, 
head  of  the  Kodak  Company  in  England  ;  Mr.  S.  V.  Haus, 
manager  of  the  Harrow  Works ;  and  Mr.  A.  Catford,  head  of 


the  professional  department  at  Clerkenwell  Bead.  Luncheon 
was  served  in  the  large  recreation  hall  in  the  works,  and  after 
loyal  toasts  and  that  of  the  hosts  the  compwny  divided  into 
some  eight  sections,  each  of  twenty-five  persons,  and  were  con- 
ducted through  portions  of  the  Company's  manufactory.     They 
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had  an  opportunity  here  of  witnessing  the  enormous  scale  upon 
which  the  manufacture  of  photographic  products  is  conducted. 
Over  700  hands  are  employed  in  the  Kodak  works,  which  stand 
on  an  area  of  seven  acres,  in  conjunction  to  which  a  further 
site  of  twenty  acres  has  just  been  acquired  in  view  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  company's  bu^ness.  The  visitors  were 
shown  the  sorting  and  packing  of  bromide  and  "  Velox  "  paper 
and  were  conducted  through  many  of  the  special  departments 
of  the  company's  works,  including  tlie  printing  and  develop- 
ment galleries,  in  which  some  5,000  to  7,000  jjrints  from 
customers'  negatives  are  turned  out  per  day.  The  company  in 
a  separate  department  makes  its  own  envelopes  for  sensitive 
paper,  etc.,  and  does  the  printing  of  its  own  labels  and  leaflets 
of  instructions.  The  mechanical  installations  for  the  motive 
power  required  for  the  manufacturing  processes  and  for  the 
air-cooling  and  filtering  plant  were  visited  and  the  visitors 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  all  departments  of  the  factory  are  sunervised  by 
visiting  the  chemical  laboratory  where  all  raw  materials  are 
tested  before  use,  and  the  final  products  likewise  passed  before 
leaving  the  factory.  Messrs.  Kodak  have  recently  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  packet  chemicals  for  photographic  work  and 
their,  series  of  boxed  products  of  this  kind,  issued  under  the 
trade  mark  of  K.T.C.  (Kodak  Tested  Chemicals)  are  supplied 
to  the  public  with  the  guarantee  of  an  autlioritative  test  of  their 
chemical    and  photographic  purity.     After  tea  on   the  pictur- 


esque lawns  which  front  the  Kodak  factories  the  party  re- 
assembled for  return  to  London  by  special  train,  expressing 
universal  delight  and  satisfaction  at  the  cordial  hospitaKty 
shown  them  by  the  company  and,  without  exception,  impressed 
by  the  technical  skill  and  organising  powers  which  have  reared 
the  immense  factories  of  the  Kodak  firm. 

The  group,  which  we  present  as  a  supplement  to  this  issue, 
was  taken  immediately  after  luncheon,  and  in  pi-esenting  it  to 
our  readers  this  week  we  have  to  thank  the  Kodak  authorities, 
by  whom  prints  of  the  main  group  and  of  the  small  inset  of 
those  who  arrived  later  were  placed  in  our  hands  within  an 
hour  or  two  of  the  exposure  being  made. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner, 
of  Turner  and  Drinkwater,  Hull,  read  a  paper  on  "  Artificial 
Light  in  Photography,"  in  which  he  dealt  most  exhaustively 
with  the  most  modern  developments  of  artificial  lighting  in  the 
photographer's  studio  and  printing  room.  The  audience  filled 
evei"y  inch  of  sjjace  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
exhibition  and  the  many  points  of  practice  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Turner,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  users  of 
artificial  lighting,  were  keenly  appreciated  by  his  hearers.  We 
are  compelled  to  defer  publication  of  Mr.  Turner's  paper  and 
of  the  discussion  which  followed  it  until  next  week's  issue, 
when  we  shall  deal  also  with  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  including  the  papers  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt,  Mr. 
Edgar  Clifton,  and  Mr.  E.  Drummond  Young. 
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Ix  the  gallery  on  tlie  same  floor  as  the  Congress  meeting  room 
there  is  arranged  a  series  of  panels  containing  the  work  of 
well-known  professional  photographers  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces. On  entering  the  doorway  five  examples  will  be  seen 
on  the  left  by  Mr.  W.  Crooke.  All  are  of  large  size  and  in 
the  grand  and  dignified  style  which  Mr.  Crooke  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own  and  which  emphasise  in  every  way  the 
magnificent  technique  of  his  work. 

Continuing  along  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  gallery  the  first 
exhibit  is  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  whose  work,  in  carbon,  is  repre- 
sented by  four  examples.  One  of  these  is  a  group  of  children 
gi'ouped  on  a  staircase,  and  close  inspection  is  required  to  show 
that  it  is  a  composite  j)rint.  The  portrait  of  a  little  girl, 
seated,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Moffat,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
perfect  printing  in  carbon,  as  is  also  the  photograph  of  a 
sculptor  at  work,  in  which  great  advantage  has  been  taken  of  a 
lighting  which  largely  faces  the  camera. 

Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  of  New  York,  is  represented  by  seven 
examples  of  his  work,  all  of  men,  and  large  heads.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  adopts  a  degree  of  diffusion  of  focus  which  becomes 
perhaps  a  little  distracting  if  the  print  is  examined  at  a  shcfrt 
distance,  but  viewed,  as  the  portraits  are  evidently  intended  to 
be,  whilst  hung  on  a  wall  the  effect  is  a  wonderful  combination 
of  strength  and  softness.  The  best  we  should  judge  to  be  that 
of  an  oldish  man  with  one  hand  shading  one  eye.  One  cannot 
but  believe  that  it  is  an  intensely  characteristic  portrait. 

Messrs.  Ellis  and  Walery  show  a  number  of  examples  of  the 
current  vogue  portraits  in  light  tones  against  a  very  liwht 
ground.  In  these  they  obtain  results  which  are  beautifully 
soft  and  sweet,  and  particularly  well  suited  to  the  portraiture 
of  children  and  young  and  pretty  women.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  light  background  sketch  portrait,  which 
now  is  evidently  "  all  the  rage,"  will  retain  its  hold  upon  the 
public  much  longer.  Already  there  are  signs  of  its  degradation 
in  unexperienced  and  unskilful  hands,  and  as  soon  as  shop 
windows  begin  to  be  filled  with  cheap,  or  mediocre  work  it 
will  be  time  for  those  who  have  already  done  well  out  of  the 
light  sketch  portrait  to  be  thinking  of  something  else. 

Mr  Richard  N.  Speaight  (Speaight,  Ltd.)  has  two  prints 
which  are  particularly  worth  study  in  this  connection,  for 
though  in  each  case  a  perfectly  white,  or  only  slightly  tinted 


ground  is  used,  yet  the  portraits  are  somewhat  stronger,  and 
free  from  the  sensation  of  feebleness  which  does  attach  itself 
to  a  certain  degree  to  much  of  this  light  background  work. 
We  refer  to  the  head  of  a  girl  wearing  a  big  hat  and  another 
portrait  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  panel  of  a  lady  with 
earrings.  Other  portraits  exhibited  by  Mr.  Speaiglit  are 
evidently  of  noble  sitters,  who  are  shown  in  every  print  with 
becoming  dignity.  We  must  add  a  word  here,  too,  on  the 
perfect  mounting  and  framing  which  can  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  Mr.    Speaight's  work. 

Miss  Lena  Connell  shows  a  number  of  examples  of  por- 
traiture, both  in  the  studio  and  at  home,  including  two  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  and  one  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  She  evidently 
realises  that  the  sketch  portrait  is  too  much  by  way  of  a  pass- 
ing fad  to  induce  her  to  adopt  it,  and  one  cannot  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  such  policy  when  one  turns  to  the  next  exhibits  by 
Miss  Caswall  Smith.  None  of  these  portraits  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  yet  all  of  them — and  they  include  portraits 
of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  and  some  delightful  studies  of 
children — command  the  admiration  of  the  observer  for  their 
solid  virtues  of  lighting  and  rendering  of  tone  and  texture. 
No  one  can  believe  that  in  a  few  years'  time  the  same  store 
would  be  set  by  many  of  the  present-day  light  background 
portraits. 

Upon  screens  placed  across  the  room  we  come  first  to  twelve 
examples  of  the  work  of  Herr  E.  Diihrkoop,  many  of  whose 
sitters  are  almost  unattractive  in  appearance,  but  are  none 
the  less  made  to  yield  impi-essive  and,  as  we  must  believe, 
characteristic  portraits,  through  Herr  Diihrkoop's  art.  One 
cannot  say  that  Diihrkoop  follows  any  particular  style.  Part 
of  his  negatives  are  evidently  taken  in  ordinary  indoor 
surroundings  and  others  in  the  fitudio,  and  in  some 
cases  one  may  see  some  good  examples  of  his  fondness  for 
putting  in  a  very  soft  and  sketchy  background  on  the  negative 
itself. 

Mr.  William  Gill  shows  examples  of  the  prevailing  fashion 
in  light  backgrounds,  and  we  must  confess  that  this  vogue 
does  not  allow  him  to  do  justice  to  his  reputation  as  a  por- 
traitist. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Spink,  among  a  number  of  fwrtraits  of  children 
done  in  the  style  which  has  been  characteristic  of  his  studio  for 
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many  years  past,  shows  a  first-rate  photograph  of  the  late 
King's  dog,  Ceesar. 

The  portraits  shown  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  (Turner  and  Drink- 
water)  include  a  whole  series  of  notabilities — Mr.  H.  G.  B. 
Selfridge,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Archbishop  Bourne,  Lord 
Boberts,  H.M.  King  George  V.,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  and  Mr. 
Forbes-Kobertson.  In  every  one  of  these  instances,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  several  portraits  of  ladies  which  are  also  shown, 
photographers  may  see  as  good  an  example  as  one  can  have  of 
the  portrait,  which,  though  it  has  undergone  a  certain  amount 
of  retouching,  has  nevertheless  retained  the  likeness  of  the 
sitter.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  result  represents  the  ideal 
at  which  most  photographers  who  cannot  pick  and  choose  their 
sitters  must  aim.  To  exceed* the  permissible  limits  one  way  or 
the  other  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  and  photographers  may 
therefore  learn  much  from  these  portraits  of  Mr.  Turner,  which 
in  all  respects  of  posing  and  lighting  are  characteristic  of  the 
best  sound  work  free  from  mannerism  or  eccentricity. 

Mr.  Grordon  Chase  exhibits  quite  a  number  of  very  dainty 
studies  of  children,  presumably  made  in  the  studio  with  a  reflex 
camera,  and  well  instancing  the  many  admirable  variants  from 
the  customary  pose  which  can  be  obtained  by  this  means. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Whitlock  and  Sons  confine  their  exhibit  to  two 
large  composite  photographs  of  a  dancing  class,  produced  by 


photographing  the  members  individually  and  pasting,  up  the- 
individual  prints.     The  results  are  as  successful  as  those  by 
such  a  method  can  well  be. 

In  the  photograplis  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Robinson  and 
Son  we  see  the  sketch  portrait  taken  to  what  we  think  is  the 
permissible  extreme  of  lightness  and  delicacy.  In  such  work 
as  this  the  extreme  purity  of  the  backgrounds  becomes  of  the 
highest  importance,  otherwise  the  photographic  impression  and 
the  surrounding  pencil  drawing  can  easily  become  feeble  and 
weak. 

Mr.  W.  Illingworth,  in  a  panel  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  prints,  shows  his  continued  preference  for  the  old- 
fashioned  styles  of  portrait.  His  sitters  include  a  variety  of 
types,  and  we  must  especially  commend  one  portrait  of  an  old 
man  holding  an  umbrella  and  wearing  a  tall  hat,  and  another 
of  a  man  holding  a  pipe. 

One  print,  which  immediately  attracted  us  among  those  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Corbett  for  its  exquisite  daintiness  and   life,  is  of ' 
two  people  at  a  piano.     There  is  something  irresistibly  French 
and  chic  about  this  result ;    whilst  other  prints,  for  example, 
one  of  a  girl  seated  alone  at  a  piano,  show  that  Mr.  Corbett  has  - 
great  powers  of  adaptation.     His  portrait  of  Mr.  Mackie  must  - 
have  been  taken  at  a  moment  when  the  secretary  of  the  P.P. A. 
had  cause  to  feel  peculiarly  dismal. 
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[The  following  concludes  the  review  of  the  pictorial  section  of    the   exliibition  now   open   at    Prince's    lUnk,   Knightsbridge.     The- 
first   portion  of   the   review   appeared   in  our   issue  of   last   week,    wherein    we    dealt    with   the  other   sections— technical,    scientific, 
trade,  etc. — in  the  exhibition.] 


Hanging  together  are  three  charming  baby  subjects,  the  first 
by  Rev.  C.  F.  Metcalf,  called  "Forbidden  Fruit  "  (47),  a  first- 
rate  bromoil  of  a  youngster  surreptitiously  taking  an  energetic 
bite  into  an  apple.  His  eyes  are  as  busy  as  his  jaws.  Another 
fine  unconscious  piece  of  acting  is  Grete  Back's  "  Soap 
Bubbles  "  (50),  in  which  a  boy's  head  shows  a  most  lucky 
exix)sure.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  the  boy's  blowing.  Wini- 
fred H.  Prout  sends  two  of  her  pretty  works  in  the  style 
which  Mr.  Cadby  ought  to  have  patented.  One  is  "  A  Study  of 
a  Child  "  (48)  reading  a  book,  and  the  other  a  "  Portrait  of 
a  Little  Girl"  (60)  seated  and  posed  exactly  in  the  Cadby 
manner.  These  prints  are  dainty  and  pleasing,  but  the  "  arty  " 
motive  of  the  whole  business  is  betrayed  in  Miss  Prout's  signa- 
ture or  monogram.  The  puzzle  monogram  is  rather  a  stale 
sort  of  trick  in  these  days.  Mr.  Cadby  himself,  curiously 
enough,  is  represented  in  the  same  group  of  works  with  a  head 
portrait  of  "  Lady  Sybil  Grant "  (53),  a  platinum  print  not 
at  all  in  the  style  that  Miss  Prout  emulates.  The  head  is 
stately  and  fine,  but  the  print  has  a  grubby  look.  In  "  The 
Doll's  Tea-Party  "  (146)  Will  Cadby  is  himself  again.  The 
party  is  held  on  a  long  stool  much  like  an  art-school  "  donkey." 
The  serious  expressions  of  the  host  and  hostess  were  well  worth 
the  catching.  There  are  two  or  three  snow  scenes  also  which 
push  delicacy  to  the  point  of  annihilation.  Snow  becomes  clean 
paper  in  "  A  Winter's  Tide  of  Shrouded  Hills "  (148),  and 
"  When  all  the  Snowy  Hills  and  the  Bare  Trees  are  Still  " 
(150),  by  Carine  Cadby.  The  marvel  print  is  "  The  Egertenthal 
Ski- Jump,  Miirren  "  (151),  which  shows  snow  upon  the 
mountain  sides  at  an  apparently  impossible  angle,  and  a 
little  figure  in  mid-air  who  looks  as  though  he  must  slide  to 
certain  destruction  when  lie  alights.  Still  there  are  vertical 
figures  in  the  scene  which  perhaps  disarms  a  charge  of  tilting 


the    print.       Artistically    it    is    very    charming,    and    photo-- 
graphically  very  praiseworthy. 

A  reticent  person  using  the  name  of  "  Basil  "  in  inverted 
commas  sends  a  delightfully  fresh-looking  little  print  of  a- 
girl  in  Greek  draperies,  prettily  posed  on  a  sort  of  stone 
bench  or  step.  The  work  is  on  a  paper  with  a  Japanese 
texture,  the  markings  of  which  run  right  through  the  whole 
print,  margin,  and  work  alike.  The  definition  is  sharp,  ther 
tones  are  clear,  and  the  effect  is  something  like  a  precise 
pencil-drawing  in  line.  J.  Portway,  junr.,  has  not  quite  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  his  earlier  work.  "  The  Morning  Walk  " 
(52)  is  rather  a  hard  bromoil,  and  the  ozobrome,  "  To  the- 
Choir,  Beverley,"  by  J.  B.  Portway,  senr.  (75),  whilst  it  is 
a  good  and  sound  piece  of  work,  calls  for  no  remark  as  to  its 
treatment  artistically.  Miss  Kate  Smith  has  again  shown  her 
skill  in  turning  a  mere  view  into  a  picture  by  the  introduction 
of  a  nymph  in  "  The  Streamlet  "  (55),  from  the  banks  of  which 
she  is  picking  flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  quietly  pleasant  and 
very  agreeable  pictures  in  the  show.  Miss  Smith  understands 
well  how  to  make  her  pictures  part  of  their  environment ;  they 
never  look  like  forcible  importations. 

A  quite  taking  Ijttle  subject  is  sent  by  Herbert  E.  Galloway,  who* 
calls  it  "Brer  Rabbit"  (61).  A  young  lady  and  a  little  child  stand 
in  profile  before  a  white  wall  in  strong  sunlight,  whilst  the  little 
one  locks  its  fingers  so  as  to  cast  the  shadow  of  a  rabbit  upon; 
the  wall.  The  accuracy  of  the  shadowed  image  is  remarkable, 
and  we  have  heard  on  good  authority  that  it  is  not  due  to  any 
retouching.  We  think  we  have  seen  better  versions  of  "  St.  Paul's 
— June  "  (62)  than  the  one  here  by  Dr.  A.  R.  F.  Evershed.  We 
remember  that  we  admired  his  print  of  this  subject,  with  its 
foreground  piles  and  silvery  distance,  when  it  was  at  Liverpool, 
but  if  the  prints  are  actually  identical  we  must  attribute  our 
fickleness   to   the   mood   of   the   moment.     A   good   bromide  cornea. 
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from  John  Currie  called  "  The  Firs  "  (63),  but  it  suffers  a  little 
from  the  "  over-correction  "  effect  of  too  much  contrast  between 
•clear  sky  and  clouds.  Mrs.  Minna  Keene  sends  a  pretty  child 
■called  "Marion"  (64).  A  bromoil  which  stands  out  from  many 
by  reason  of  its  importance  is  C.  H.  Hewitt's  "  Path  by  the  Shore" 
(65).  This  has  the  quality  of  largeness  of  style,  singularly  rare 
-in  this  exhibition.  The  simplicity  of  the  treatment  in  this  should 
be  a  good  lesson  to  aspiring  bromoilers,  and  its  mere  size  is  at 
■once  a  valuaEle  asset  and  an  evTdence  of  the  courage  and  mastery 
involved  in  its  making.  Flower  groups  are  rare,  if  not  new,  in 
bromoil,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Helen  Parsons  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  showing  how  well  the  process  lends  itself  to  such  subjects. 
Her  "  Emblems  of  Summer  "  (66)  is  very  successful.  As  a  gum 
print  James  Batkin's  view  of  Edinburgh,  with  its  old  gun,  "A  Silent 
Watcher  "  (67),  elicits  our  interest  in  a  process  which  has  suffered 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion.  The  tones  of  this  view  are  too 
variable  for  the  be,st  effect.  It  is  a  good  and  impressive  subject. 
Mr.  Batkin  should  be  en  his  guard  against  arbitrary  unsteadiness 
•of  tone.  His  otherwise  first-rate  sea  view,  "  Beating  for  Shelter  " 
.(74),  shares  this  unfortunate  tendency,  which  is  less  noticeable 
-in  the  admirable  "Storm,  Steam,  and  Smoke"  (85),  a  quay-side 
view  of  great  strength  and  pictorial  merit.  W.  J.  Sayer,  another 
unfamiliar  name  to  us,  will  prove  perhaps  to  be  an  important 
-one  in  the  future,  for  "  Aylesford  "  (68)  is  an  uncommonly  pro- 
mising bromide  print,  with  a  good  scheme  of  light  and  shade.  The 
selection  is  pretty,  with  the  light-toned  bridge  seen  across  the 
water,  over  a  foregroimd  of  dark  rushes  and  under  a  darker  tree. 
■Curiously  enough,  the  same  style  of  composition,  but  for  the 
bridge,  exists  in  Wm.  C.  S.  Fergusson's  "  Across  the  River  "  (127), 
•only  here  the  trees  are  lighter  and  the  rushes  darker. 

The  portraits  of  Miss  Lena  Connell  do  not  quite  shake  off  the 
iprofessional  touch.  "A  Sweet  Lady  "  (70)  is  ordinary,  in  spite  of  its 
•evident  merit,  and  a  nicer  effect  could  have  been  secured  for 
"  Nance  Oldfield  "  (87)  with  a  softer  negative  and  softer  treat- 
:ment.  F.  CoUins's  excellent  study  of  sunlight  in  London  is  good, 
as  such,  but  in  these  days  it  is  a  little  ordinary.  Still,  "  A  City 
Gateway  "  (72)  should  not  be  passed  by. 

There  is  always  a  look  of  distinction  in  the  works  of  Alexander 
Keighley,  but  the  two  he  has  here  are  almost  better  than  usual, 
l)€cause  they  do  not  rely  for  their  effect  upon  any  very  fine  or 
romantic  subject  matter,  buf  solely  upon  their  art.  "  Ripples  and 
Light "  (78)  is  a  picture  of  women  washing  clothes  in  a  river ;  but  it 
is  a  magnificently  managed  affair.  The  women  make  a  line,  or 
rather,  a  curved  mass,  of  great  importance  in  the  composition,  and 
they  are  backed  by  the  distant  houses  across  the  river,  seen  at 
rather  a  high  point  of  view.  We  are  only  unhappy  about  the 
clouds,  which  are  somehow  unconvincing  at  the  sky-line.  This  sky- 
line has  rather  evidently  been  "  faked,"  to  use  the  technical  term ; 
but  we  do  not  mind  that  in  the  least  in  Mr.  Keighley's  case.  We 
know  him  to  be  superior  to  servile  retouching  which  avoids  detec- 
tion. We  take  exception  only  to  the  clouds,  which  we  think  are 
too  low  in  tone.  His  other  work,  "A  Village  Street"  (82),  is  even 
■a  greater  success,  apart  from  its  subject,  which  is  quite  ordinary. 
A  thin  shaft  of  sunlight  illumines  the  houses  in  a  narrow  street, 
above  which  a  tower  is  seen,  and  through  which  some  oxen  come 
towards  us.  The  sky  is  exactly  right.  When  the  visitor  places 
himself  at  the  proper  distance  and  quietly  allows  this  work  to 
grow,  as  it  must,  upon  the  sight,  then  the  perfection  of  the  tone 
values  are  seen,  its  diffusion  strengthens  into  firmness,  and  its 
artistic  worth  proclaims  itself. 

We  are  at  the  very  antithesis  in  method  before  Miss  Agnes  B. 
Warburg's  "Lee  Beguines  "  (79).  Here  we  see  photography  doing 
its  best  without  the  dominating  influence  of  the  photographer.  The 
result  is  that  in  spite  of  a  very  interesting  subject,  namely,  four 
nuns  or  sisters  seated  at  needlework  in  a  large  room,  lit  by  two 
windows,  and  in  spite  of  the  evident  skill  in  choosing  the  point 
of  view  and  the  lie  of  the  lighting  (the  brightest  window  comes 
exactly  in  the  right  place),  yet  the  whole  thing  is  cold  and  search- 
ing— only  too  fitting  a  condition  for  the  subject  in  hand.  We 
should  have  liked  some  less  ascetic  treatment,  less  vigorous  less 
■disciplined.  Miss  Warburg  causes  us  to  shudder  as  we  see  these 
poor  humans  turned  into  automata  by  the  survival  of  mediajvalism 
4hat   enslaves  their   lives.      We   look   back  at  the   licence   of   Mr. 


Keighley  and  feel  that  art  is  warm  and  yielding ;  and  that  without 
some  such  licence  as  he  takes  photography  is  mere  asceticism.  In 
"  Mauderscheid  "  (139)  Miss  Warburg  gives  us  the  same  searching 
truthful  record.  It  would  appear  that  the  tones  are  about  as 
right  as  they  could  possibly  be.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  here  we 
have  not  human  creatures,  but  inanimate  things  made  beautiful 
by  the  light  of  Nature,  the  inexorable  righteousness  of  Miss 
Warburg's  rendering  is  more  acceptable  than  in  the  larger  work. 
It  is  a  happy  selection  of  a  village  street  of  a  German  town ;  but 
in  both  works  we  feel  that  Miss  Warburg  is  too  well  behaved  to 
indulge  in  the  poetry  of  art,  and  puritanically  confines  herself  to 
the  science  of  it.  As  a  set-off  to  this  argument  two  bromoils  by 
Harold  A.  Crawford  are  a  warning  against  taking  too  much  licence. 
In  "The  Mill,  Hythe"  (89),  all  sorts  of  artistic  principles  have 
been  pressed  into  service,  but  at  the  too  obvious  expense  of  natural 
fact.  The  ground,  for  example,  is  unaccountably  absurdly  dark. 
No  pictorial  principles  can  justify  such  violations  of  natural  fact, 
which  are,  indeed,  displeasing  to  the  observant  mind.  "  The 
Mosque  of  Hassan  "  (90)  is  better  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Crawford's 
third  bromoil,  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  (97),  is  probably  just  as  much 
controlled  as  "  The  Mill,"  but  as  the  lighting  of  a  portrait 
is  indeed  a  controllable  thing  the  treatment  is  acceptable.  This 
is  a  different  thing  to  controlling  the  light  of  Heaven  upon  a 
pavement  to  the  extent  of  the  blackness  in  No.  89.  G.  J.  T. 
Walford  shows  two  architectural  views,  one  of  a  Norman  church, 
which  he  calls  "  Sunshine  in  the  Nave  "  (84),  and  the  other  "  A 
Sunlit  Cloister"  (85).  In  the  first  we  have  a  good  selection  and 
a  fine  play  of  light,  direct  and  reflected,  around  the  massive 
rotundity  of  the  columns,  which  makes  a  very  impressive  picture. 
In  the  second  the  point  of  view  is  perhaps  necessarily  unpictorial, 
and  the  light  has  no  chance  to  make  itself  precious  by  its  play 
around  objects  standing  free,  as  do  the  pillars  of  a  nave.  No.  85 
is  therefore  far  below  the  pictorial  level  of  No.  84. 

Reginald  Craigie's  portrait  of  "James,  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T., 
F.R.S.  "  (88),  is  already  well  known.  We  saw  and  admired  it 
at  Liverpool,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  permanently  in  a  place  of 
honour  at  the  Camera  Club.  Nevertheless,  we  think  Mr.  Craigie 
might  have  managed  the  lighting  on  the  face  so  as  to  avoid  so 
many  spots  of  equal  tone.  "  Bei  Grossmutter  "  (91)  is  the  only 
print  by  Hermann  Ziesemer  that  is  hung  in  the  pictorial  section ; 
it  is  also  the  least  satisfactory  from  an  art  point  of  view.  The 
figures  are  self-conscious  and  the  posing  very  obvious.  Truly 
Section  I.  and  Section  II.  of  this  exhibition  should  be  shuflled  and 
redealt.  "The  Old  Campaigner"  (93),  by  R.  Dixey,  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  modelling,  character  and  expression,  and  Philip  Oyler 
has  contrived  to  get  a  nice  decorative  motive  in  the  simple  material 
of  his  "Bulrushes"  (98),  but  here  again  we  would  point  out  that 
more  original  truth  would  have  proved  a  charm  rather  than  a 
blemish.  One  asks  oneself  why  the  sun  and  its  effulgence  is  lower 
in  tone  than  the  broad  streak  of  reflection  in  the  water.  Reflections 
in  water  should  be  fainter  in  their  contrasts,  not  fiercer,  than  the 
things  which  cause  them.  "  Bruges  Canal  "  (99),  with  a  chestnut 
tree  in  the  foreground,  has  proved  a  nice  little  subject  in  the 
hands  of  Nethercott  Brealey.  But  for  the  rather  aggressive  striped 
waistcoat  of  "Robert  Cooper,  Esq."  (101),  Harold  Moore's  portrait 
of  that  gentleman  would  be  miexceptionable.  It  has  a  nice,  easy 
pose,  and  is  very  rich  in  its  tones.  Another  good  portrait  is 
"George  Parkinson,  Esq."  (103),  by  George  Porter  Higgins.  F.  C. 
Boyes  scores  with  two  bromides  which  show  skilfully  the  heaviness 
of  atmosphere  that  is  not  fog  or  mist,  but  the  turgid  air  of  hot 
weather.  "  The  Lighthouse ''  (105)  gives  well  the  glow  of  evening 
light,  and  in  the  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  same  locality, 
where  the  lighthouse  is  reduced  to  a  distant  item,  the  charac- 
teristics are  somewhat  the  same.  This  is  called  "  A  Silver  Morn- 
ing "  (117),  and  is  a  happy  selection.  A  tiny  child  in  the  throws 
of  balancing  itself  is  the  sunny  subject  of  Miss  Sybil  Cox's 
"Portrait"  (107),  and  "Double  Portrait"  (108)  is  G.  C.  Rogers's 
presentment  of  two  damsels  wliose  heads  are  all  dark  and  whose 
busts  are  all  bright.  Of  Hy.  Wild's  contributions  to  this  section 
"  Arundel "  (111)  has  the  interest  ot  realism,  and  "  Mystic  Domes, 
etc."  (149)  the  interest  of  romance.  The  first  is  all  sun  and  air, 
though  only  a  trifle  in  its  size ;  the  second  is  all  gloom  and  awful- 
ness.     It  is  not  quite  so  impressive  as  some  of  his  recent  studies 
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in  the  impossible  in  topography,  but  it  will  not  damage  his  repu- 
tation. Judging  by  some  light  streaks  on  the  snow  of  C.  F. 
Chirke's  "Dreary  Uoad  "  (113),  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
moderately  sunny  day  when  tlie  exposure  was  made.  The  whole 
thijig  is  needlessly  dark  and  flat  in  tone,  therefore,  but  the  sky, 
we  should  have  thought,  would  have  been  relatively  darker.  The 
•composition  is  a  good  one.  Practically  the  same  criticism  applies 
to  "The  Refuge"  (158),  another  snow  scene,  by  Louis  J.  Steele. 
Here  again  the  streaks  of  sunlight  belie  the  sombre  flatness  of 
the  print.  There  is  no  objection  to  somlire  snow  scenes,  but  it  is 
a  fault  to  permit  anomalie.s. 

When  we  have  said  that  the  light  which  relieves  the  back  of 
the  head  of  "  M.  Andre  Mangoet  "  (123)  is  a  trifle  overdone,  we 
have  made  our  only  possible  adverse  criticism  of  Oscar  Hardee's 
fine  portrait  of  this  young  and  strenuous  violinist.  It  is  finer 
than  his  other  work,  "The  Washing-place,  San  Rerao  "  (126),  which 
has  really  better  tonality  than  the  portrait,  but  the  cavernous 
subject  is  not  greatly  interesting.  Simplicity  and  a  grand  style 
are  the  characteristics  of  "  Adrienne  "  (124),  by  Thos.  Petty,  which 
was  an  ornament  to  the  Liverpool  show.  Herbert  Mills  shows  two 
bromPde  prints  of  great  merit.  The  first,  "  Lina  "  (128),  is  a  head 
and  bust,  and  the  second  is  three  singing  girls  called  "  The  Trio  " 
(129).  This  is  a  well-posed  group,  and  a  taking  subject,  but  we 
doubt  the  advantage  in  making  it  look  like  a  much-faded  albumen 
print.  Fine  composition  and  an  effective  chiaroscuro  distinguish 
R.  G.  Lynam's-"  Bottle  Washer"  (130).  Amongst  the  many  night 
subjects  that  are  now  fashionable,  "Piccadilly  Circus"  (135)  is 
rather  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  those  upper  lights — advertising 
signs  and  arc  lights — that  usually  appear  in  this  subject.  Has 
Montague  Wickham  eliminated  them,  or  was  his  view  taken  on 
a  Sabbath  or  other  "off"  night?  A  first-rate,  bright,  and  interest- 
ing picture  of  a  quay  or  harbour  is  by  R.  Harvey  Wyatt,  who 
calls  it  "The  Fisherman's  Boy"  (136).  "A  Happy  Family"  (141) 
depicts  swans  and  cygnets,  with  the  usual  dark  background.  It 
is  by  Thos.  Wright.  When  are  we  to  see  swans  in  a  light  and 
bright  setting  ?  John  Keane  had  good  material  in  "  Coaxing  the 
Florentine  Boar  "  (142),  where  a  girl  concerns  herself  with  the 
bronze  effigy  of  the  animal ;  but  he  has  not  sacrificed  enough  to  it. 
His  group  is  rather  lost  in  unimportant  and  distracting  matters 
that  should  have  been  suppressed.  He  does  better  with  his  "  Rainy 
Evening  in  the  Strand"  (154).  The  sky  "sticks,"  as  painters  say, 
in  C.  Borup's  otherwise  pleasing  study,  called  "The  Breeze"  (145), 
of  a  young  lady  whose  clothes  and  tresses  are  blown  before  her. 
"Old  Dagort "  (147)  is  a  clean  and  expansive  view  by  F.  H. 
Taylor.  We  think  J.  C.  Warburg's  "  On  the  Chalk  Downs  "  (152) 
one  of  the  best  things  he  has  given  us.  It  is  a  very  fine  composi- 
tion of  a  wide  chalk  road,  a  windmill,  and  massive  bright  clouds 
fcehind  it.     The  tones  are  admirable;  the  design  is  good,  the  treat- 


ment broad  and  masterly.  The  two  boats  in  W.  A.  I.  Henater'i  "  On 
the  Thames  "  (159)  do  not  compose  very  happily ;  they  hold  between 
them,  in  a  sort  of  bracket  shape,  a  light  passage  which  occure 
exactly  in  the  middle  third  of  the  picture.  The  effect  in  itself 
is  good,  but  the  symmetry  is  damaging.  Allan  Bowie's  "  Fresh 
Breeze  "  (161)  is  a  very  lively  little  picture.  A  simple  and  rather 
decorative  scheme  of  trees  and  mountains  comes  from  J.  W.  Pallon, 
and  is  called  "From  Beatenburg "  (165).  We  are  pleased  to  see 
in  this  gallery  the  fine  "Brothers  of  the  Brush"  (166),  three 
painters  in  a  swinging  "  cradle  "  at  work  on  the  stern  of  a  boat. 
It  is  by  Bertram  Cox,  and  we  described  it  when  reviewing  the 
Liverpool  exhibition.  With  the  gum  print  by  Walter  J.  Clutter- 
buck,  called  "The  Tiff"  (173),  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  mono- 
chrome subjects  of  which  we  can  speak.  This  shows  a  pair  of 
young  people  on  a  road,  who  are  turning  away  from  each  other, 
"  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  apparently.  The  poses  are  good, 
particularly  that  of  the  man. 

What  remains  for  the  visitor  to  see  in  this  section  are  a  few 
attempts  at  colour  in  gum  and  oil.  We  cannot  recommend  any  of 
them  very  highly,  though  we  might  say  that,  perhaps  on  account 
of  its  more  easy  subject,  George  Hidderley's  "  Sunshine  and 
Shadow  "  (182)  is  the  most  satisfactory.  All  attempts  at  realism 
seem  to  fail  utterly  in  these  colour  essays.  Whether  that  be  due 
to  the  process  or  to  the  pigmenter  we  are  unable  to  say.  So  far, 
the  multi-gum  trials  have  least  against  them,  and  when  that  method 
is  employed  as  a  means  of  enrichment  to  what  is  practically  ? 
monochrome,  as  in  S.  W.  Shore's  admirable  portrait  of  "  Hj 
Summonds "  (177)  it  may  be  said  to  succeed ;  but  the  more 
elaborate  and  amcitious  experiments  are  but  daws  in  jays'  plumage. 

Before  concluding  this  review,  we  may  be  permitted  to  revert  to 
one  or  two  pictures  in  the  General  section,  which  was  dealt  with 
in  our  last  issue.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  "  London's  River  " 
(318),  he  will  see  an  excellent  example  of  how  beautiful  straight 
photography  can  be  when  it  deals  fairly  and  properly  with  a 
thoroughly  good  subject.  As  a  picture  this  is  all  that  could  be 
wished  of  it,  and  no  amount  of  treatment  or  control  could  better 
it.  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  thoroughly  artistic  London 
night  pieces  of  Harry  Wild.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  an 
arrestingly  fine  subject  by  Louis  J.  Steele,  called  "  The  Foothills  of 
the  Alps"  (308).  This  is  quite  a  beautiful  picture — a  valley 
between  two  hills  that  are  bath'ed  in  the  sunshine  which  shoots 
in  rays  from  great  masses  of  shining  cloud.  A  little  figure, 
admirably  posed  and  placed,  stoops  to  gather  flowers.  The  whole 
thing  is  large  and  simple  in  style.  The  pictorial  section,  proper, 
is  distinctly  at  a,  loss  in  having  to  forgo  this  and  other  fine 
pictures,  amongst  which  might  also  be  included  Louis  Dick's 
"  Portico  Steps  "  (208).  The  lines  of  this  are  so  good  as  to  form  a 
fine  object-lesson  in  the  composition  of  a  picture  by  selection. 


ON     THE     RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN     THE     SIZE    OF    THE 
PARTICLE    AND    THE     COLOUR    OF    THE     IMAGE. 


II. 


The    Quantitative    Results. 

Tablk  1  includes  all  my  results  up  to  particles  of  a  diameter  of 
.3  micron.  The  first  column  gives  the  plate  number.  The  first 
number  indicates  the  plate  and  the  second  number  the  treatment. 
For  example,  21  means  plate  number  2  in  its  first  or  original  con- 
dition ;  22  is  plate  2  in  its  second  stage,  or  with  one  enlargement 
of  its  particles ;  86  is  plate  8  in  its  sixth  stage— that  is,  its  particles 
enlarged  fi.ve  times.  Plates  0,  1,  2,  are  Wratten's  bromide  lantern 
plates,  3,  4,  5,  6,  are  Paget  phosphate  plates,  8  and  9  are  Paget 
ordinary  slow  lantern  plates,  and  all  the.so  were  exposed  and  de- 
veloped in  a  way  similar  to  the  usual  method  for  getting  a  coloured 
image.  Xo.  7  is  a  Paget  phosphate  plate  exposed,  hut  not  developed 
— printed  out.  The  exposure  and  development  were  arranged  so 
as  to  get  results  useful  for  the  purpose  and  at  the  same  time 
■differences  in  the  numlier  of  particles  present.  The  colour  of  the 
transmitted  light  (third  column)  is  given  in  common  laJiguage,  and 


would  doubtless  be  differently  described  Iby  other  persons  in  some 
cases.  I  might  perhaps  by  working  at  them  get  more  uniformity, 
but  I  preferred  to  leave  them  as,  in  nearly  every  case,  my  first 
and  unbiassed  impression  of  the  tint.  The  colour  of  the  scattered 
light  is  confirmatory  of  the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light,  and 
is  added  only  for  this  purpose.  The  uneven  surface  of  the  gelatine 
in  some  cases  modified  the  colour  of  the  light  scattered  by  the 
particles,  probably  degrading  it  by  the  addition  of  grey.  I  did  not 
push  this  detail  further,  as  the  confirmation  is  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory. 

The  visibility  of  the  particles  is  confirmatory  of  their  sizes.  The 
conditions  are  :  direct  transmitted  light  iby  a  dry  condenser  of  as 
nearly  as  possible  N.A.  1,  an  apple-green  screen,  1-12-in.  immersion 
objective,  and  a  x  12  eyepiece.  "Just  visible"  means  a  minute 
defraction  disc  that  is  so  little  darker  than  the  bright  ground  that 
surrounds   it   that   it   is  only  just    (xwsible   to  detect   its   presence. 
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The  last  column,  the  "  Distance  apart,"  is  expressed  as  diameters 
of  the  particles.  Tliese  figures  are  obtained  after  the  enlargement 
•  of  the  particles,  -when  the  ratio  between  the  particle  diameter  (taken 
as  tha  unit)  and  its  distance  from  the  next  particle  will  generally 
range  from  nothing  to  five,  rarely  going  up  to  ten,  and  in  only  one 
plate  up  to  twenty.  These  proportions  are  eye  estimations  made 
by  the  aid  of  a  scale  in  the  eyepiece,  and  the  figures  for  the  smaller 
particles  are  calculated  from  the  direct  observation.  As  the  dis- 
tances vary  so  much  in  any  plate  that  figures  cannot  do  more  than 
give  a  rough  idea  of  them,  the  figures  given  are  the  simple  numbers 
nearest  to  those  actually  obtained. 

Some  idea  of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  particles  that  are 
sufficient  to  give  an  obvious  colour  may  be  obtained  by  supposing 
that  one  starts  with  a  single  layer  in  which  the  particles  are  packed 
close  to  each  other  like  the  starch  grains  in  an  Autochrome  plate. 
To  get  the  condition  shown  in  plate  82  it  would  be  necessary  to 
remove  more  than  eight  thousand  particles  and  leave  only  one  in 
the  place  of  them.  Taking  into  consideration  the  deptli  of  the  film, 
the  number  to  be  removed  would  of  course  J^e  greatly  increased. 

This  is  a   convenient  place  to  examine   the  suggestion  that  the 

Table  1. 


^1- 

2    Is 

Colour  of 

transmitted. 

light. 

Colour  of 
scattered 
.    •  light 

Visibility  of 
particles. 

»  So  «■ 

.2  a  «  s 

a    £  = 

a.'.'-il 

11 

•075 

none          \ 
ncne         / 

bright  blue  hut 

none 

30-160 

81 

•085 

very  little  indeed 

none 

60—200 

12 

•100 

yellow 

grtod  bine 

none 

26-126 

82 

•113 

yellow 

good  blue 

none 

36-144 

21 

•114 

yellow 

blue 

a  few,  just  visible 

8-32 

01 

•125 

yellow 

bluish  grey 

do. 

10-tO 

IS 

•13 

yellow 

do. 

do. 

18-90 

6l 

13 

yellow 

greenish  grey 

do. 

8—16 

41 

•J3 

orange 

iliity  brown 

do. 

4-8 

»1 

•14 

yellow 

greenish  blue 

just  vif>i)>le 

10-60 

31 

•14 

orange 

bluish 

a  few,  leebly  vi»ible 

«  -  32 

71 

•14 

pink 

bluish  gi-ey 

do. 

12-60 

83 

■16 

brownish  yellow 

Mulsh 

do. 

27-108 

22 

•IB 

yellowieh  red 

dirty  blue 

just  visi))le 

6     ») 

61 

•17 

orange 

bluish 

some  visible 

5-10 

42 

■17 

brownish  orange 

dirty  yellow 

feebly  visible 

3-0 

14 

•17 

purplish    giey 

d.>. 

do. 

14-70 

02 

■17 

pink 

blue 

do. 

8-40 

92 

•18 

brownish  pink 

gieenith  grey 

do. 

8-40 

62 

•18 

brownisli  purple 

grey 

do. 

6-12 

72 

•18 

brownish  rt-d 

bluish  grey 

do. 

8—10 

32 

•19 

brownish  orange 

grey 

do. 

6—24 

84 

•19 

grey 

do. 

do. 

20- 8J 

23 

•20 

do. 

do. 

fairly  viible 

4-10 

IS 

•21 

do. 

do. 

do. 

10 -.'■iS 

03 

•22 

Ho. 

do. 

do. 

6—30 

43 

•22 

purplish  Krey 

do. 

do. 

2-4 

52 

•23 

iio. 

do. 

do. 

4     K 

C3 

•23 

do. 

dn. 

do. 

4—8 

73 

•24 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6-30 

93 

•21 

do. 

do. 

fjirly  daik 

6— :iO 

S3 

■■H 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4-16 

Si 

■24 

grey 

do. 

16-60 

U 

•26 

do. 

do. 

3—12 

04 

-H 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4—21) 

86 

■2S 

do. 

do. 

l.^— .=0 

44 

■29 

do. 

d... 

1—2 

64 

•30 

do. 

do. 

3-8 

53 

•SI) 

purplish   grey 

do. 

do. 

2-4 

74 

■SO 

g,ey 

do. 

do. 

6—25 

91 

■3D 
getting 

do. 
all  grey 

do. 

4-20 

KTc. 

lareer. 

colour  is  due,  not  to  the  size  of  the  particles,  but  to  the  distance 
between  them.  If  we  consider  only  those  plates  that  transmit 
yellow  light,  we  find  that  the  diameters  of  the  particles  range  from 
.10  to  .14  micron,  and  that  if  the  particles  are  enlarged  to  from 
.14  to  .18  micron  the  transmitted  light  becomes  of  an  orange, 
brownish,  or  reddish  colour.  If,  now,  we  calculate  the  distances 
between  the  particles,  taking  the  average  distance  in  each  case,  we 
get  Taible  2.  The  lower  section  of  this  table  gives  a  larger  range 
of  distances  than  the  upper  section,  only  because  a  greater  number 
of  plates  is  included.  But  the  range  in  both  cases  is  considerable, 
to  a  large  extent  identical,  and  would,  I  think,  puzzle  anyone  to 
trace  any  relationship  whatever  between  it  and  the  colour  effects. 

The  change  in  the  distance  apart  caused  by  enlargement  is,  of 
course,  efjual  to  the  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  particles.  Com- 
paring plates  82  and  83,  the  actual  change  of  distance  by  the  one  en- 
largement is  equal  to  .04  micron,  or  .4  per  cent,  of  the  average 
distance  in  this  caee.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
this  minute  change  can  be  the  cause  of  the  alteration  in  the  colour, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  can  get,  as  my  figures  show,  the 


same  colour  with  distances  varying  over  a  range  up  to  two  hundred 
times  as  gi-eat. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  relationship  between  the  size 
of  the  particle  and  the  eolour  of  the  image  (or  transmitted  light), 
I  have  arranged  my  results  on  a  ''  normal  "  spectrum  basis  in  Table  3. 
The  top  line  shov.-s  the  approximate  positions  of  the  Fraunhofer 
lines,  tlien  follow  wave  lengths  in  air  and  in  gelatine,  and  the  fourth 
line  is  half  wave  lengths  in  gelatine.  The  crosses  below  indicate 
the  diameters  of  the  particles  measured  as  described,  on  the  half 
■wave  length  scale. 

Due  allowance  must  be  made  for  experimental  error,  but  it  is 
clear  at  a  glance  that  there  appears  to  be  some  intimate  relationship 
between  the  size  of  the  particle  and  the  scattered  or  lost  light.  The 
yellow  deposit  means  a  loss  of  the  blue,  the  orange  a  loss  of  the 
blue  and  a  part  of  the  green,  the  reds  a  loss  of  the  blue  and  ap- 
proximately the  whole  of  the  green,  and  grey  the  loss  of  all  colour ; 
and  as  set  forth  on  this  scale  the  colours  lost  correspond  fairly  well 
with  the  spectrum  as  indicated  by  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  but  they 
are  shifted  somewhat  towards  the  shorter  wave  lengths.  I  suppose 
that  the  purplish  tint  in  the  little  group  of  purplish  greys  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  particles  smaller 
than  indicated,  and  of  a  size  suitable  for  scattering  the  green. 

The  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  particle  and  the  light  lost 
(scattered  and  perhaps  partly  absorbed),  is  shown  even  more  clearly 
in  Table  4.     This  gives  diameters  and  wave  lengths  drawn  to  the 

Tablk  2. 


Plate 

Diameter  of 

Distance 

Distance 

Colour  of 

Number. 

Particles. 

between. 

between. 

Transmitted  Light. 

■ 

Microns. 

Microns. 

The  Range. 

12 

•10 

7-5 

\ 

82 

•11 

9  9 

21 

•11 

2^2 

1^6  to  99 

■  Yellow. 

01 

■   ■) 

3-H 

)        or 

13 

■13 

7-5 

1  to6  2 

fil 

•13 

l^B 

91 

•1  + 

4  2 

/ 

41 

•13 

0  8 

>i 

31 

•14 

28 

71 

•  4 

5  0 

83 

•15 

9  9 

22 

•15 

22 

PI 

•17 

14 

•8  to  9  9 

1    Orange,   red 

42 

•17 

D^S 

or 

•   or  brownish 
j       colours. 

U 

•17 

7'i> 

1  to  12 

0-2 

•17 

3^K 

fl-2 

•17 

4-2 

62 

•18 

Mi 

72 

•18 

5  0 

32 

•19 

2^8 

/ 

scale  indicated.  The  wave  lengths  in  air  and  gelatine  are  given 
for  the  Fraunhofer  lines  B,*  D,  and  H.  This  shows  that  particles 
that  have  a  diameter  equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  wave  length 
produce  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on^  that  wave,  bnt  that  as  soon  as 
they  bear  a  substantial  proportion  to  the  half  wave  length  the  effect 
becomes  considerable. 

As  a  wave  progresses,  the  movement  of  the  portions  of  ether  in- 
volved is  trans\-erse  to  the  line  of  progression,  and  of  such  a  kind 
that  the  movement  in  every  half  wave  is  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  movement  in  the  half  wave  before  it  and  the  half  wave 
behind  it.  Here  -we  get,  perhaps,  a  simple  explanation  why  an 
opaque  body  or  obstruction  of  a  diameter  equal  to  half  a  -wave 
length  should  vitally  interfere  with  tlie  progress  of  tliat  wave.  But 
further  than  that  the  movement  of  the  ether  at  the  extremes  of  each 
half  wave  is  nil ;  tlie  ether  having  there  arrived  at  the  limit  of  its 
excursion  its  direction  of  motion  is  about  to  be  reversed.  Near 
to  these  extremes  the  movement  must  be  very  slight ;  it  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  obstruction  need  not  have  a  diameter  quite  so  great 
as  the  half  wave  length  in  order  to  be  effective.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  represent  this  diagrammatically  in  Table  4.  The  drawing  repre- 
sents Fraunhofer  line  H  in  gelatine  and  the  sjnallest  particle  that 
I  have  proof  of  affecting  it.     It  might  have  been  better  to  show  a 

*  In  copying  this  diagram  for  reproduction,  the  line  that  represents  the  wave 
length  of  B  In  gelatine  has  accidentally  l)een  made  too  long.  It  should  be  about 
live  millimeters  shorter  than  shown  in  the  figure. 
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wave  of  slightly  greater  length,  that  is,  in  the  more  visible  part 
of  the  blue. 

In  this  table  there  are  represented  the  diameter  of  the  smalleat 
particle  that  I  Jiave  measured,  and  also  of  tlie  smalleat  particle  of 
the  existence  of  which  there  is  indirect  evidence.  This  last,  after 
enlargement  to  the  full  e.\tent  that  I  have  so  far  carried 
it,  is  on  the  verge  of  visibility  under  the  conditions  stated 
above.  It  is,  of  course,  immeasuralile,  but  the  relation- 
ship between  the  smallest  visible  and  the  smallest  measur- 
able particle  gives  an  indication  of  its  approximate  size. 
These  smallest  particles  are  equal  in  diameter  to  about  th«  distance 
covered  by  a  close  row  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  molecules  of 
average  size.     To  get  this  forty   times   further  enlargement,   90   as 


which  it  consists.  To  test  this  I  treated  a  few  lantern  slides  made 
before  this  work  was  begun,  and  without  any  reference  to  it.  Th:« 
was  practicable,  though  more  troublesome  than  when  dealing  with 
plates  bearing  a  uniform  deposit.  A  slide  on  a  Wratten's  broraid* 
lantern  plate  prepared  as  usual  for  a  black  image,  being  black  shouM 
have  particles  of  a  diameter  of  at  the  very  least  .2  micron.  Bui. 
this  would  be  verging  on  the  browns.  To  eecape  the  browns  and 
the  chance  of  a  purplish  tint,  the  diameter  should  be  at  least  .2S 
micron,  or  better  .3.  It  might  be  practically  anything  above  this. 
The  diameter  found  was  .38  micron.  A  slide  many  years  old  made 
on  a  Thomas's  lantern  plate  with  the  minimum  of  exposure  and 
metol  development,  had  a  pure  grey  image.  Its  particles  should  b« 
at  least  about  .3  micron  in  diameter.     The  diameter  found  was  .4L 
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Taiile  4. 


to  get  evidence  of  the  existence  of  detached  molecules  (if  they  exist), 
would  require  about  sixteen  times  more  treatments  than  I  have  so 
far  carried  out,  or  altogether  about  twenty-four  treatments  with 
mercuric  chloride  and  ferix>us  oxalate,  and  then  the  particle  would 
only  just  be  visible  as  a  diffraction  disc  by  ordinary  microscopic 
methods  (that  is,  excluding  the  methods  of  ultra-microscopy).  To 
get  it  measurable  further  enlargement  would  bo  necessary.  I  have 
certainly  not  yet  reached  the  practical  limit  of  enlargement  by  this 
method,  and  may,  perhaps,  try  to  get  further,  though  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  prevent  anyone  else  from  making  the  attempt. 
If  the  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  particle  and  the  colour 
effect  thiit  I  have  found  is  valid,  we  should  be  able  from  the  colour 
of  an  image  to  tell  within  certain  limits  the  size  of  the  particles  of 


These  plates,  therefore,  aie  in  agreement  with  the  results  of  my 
investigation. 

I  have  examined  also  two  slides  of  peculiar  appearance.  An  old 
one  on  a  Thomas's  plate  had  an  image  of  a  nondescript  kind  of 
purplish  black.  A  black  image  should  have  particles  of  about  .5 
micron  in  diameter  or  larger,  while  a  purplish  tint  is  likely  to  be 
produced  by  particles  from  about  .16  to  .19  micron  in  diameter. 
The  diameter  found  was  .33  micron,  but  there  was  also  a  remark- 
able number  of  particles  rather  smaller  than  this,  and  these  will 
account  for  the  purplish  tint.  There  was  also  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  larger  particles,  about  .45  micron  in  diameter,  and  these 
would  help  to  give  blackness. 

A  still  more  peculiar  slide  made  on  a  Paget  phosphate  plate  liad 
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a  steel  blue-black  image.  We  might  expect  comparatively  large 
particles  to  account  for  the  blackness,  with  smaller  particles 
of  about  .18  or  .21  micron  to  produce  the  blueness.  The 
chief  constituent  of  the  image  was  laj-ge  particles  or  aggregates 
about  from  1.7  to  3.7  microns  in  diameter,  with  many  smaller  of 
about  .4  micron.  In  addition  there  was  a  very  notable  proportion 
measuring  from  .18  to  .28  micron.  These  sraaller  particles  range 
from  a  size  that  might  be  expected  to  give  a  blue  colour  to  those 
giving  purely  grey  deposits.  This  mixture  of  sizes  seems  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  colour. 

Thus  all  my  results  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  size  of 
the  particle  that  is  the  determining  factor  in  selective  scattering, 
and  that  light  is  scattered  by  particles  that  approximate  in  diameter 
to  half  a  wave  length  of  the  scattered  light. 

Chapman-  J«nes. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC     LIGHT-FILTERS. 
Of   the    many    text-lxxjks    which    make    their    appearance    for   the 
information    of    the    really    serious    worker    none    perhaps    is    more 
needed   than   that   which   deals   in  a   precise   way  with  the  practice 


I'ig.   1. 
VtiUow  stained  plalinotype  print  oiioidtnaiy  plati^. 

of  orthochromatic  photography.  Though  photographers  of  late 
years  have  more  and  more  given  definiteness  to  the  processes  which 
they  work,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  regards  the  use  of  ortho- 


Fig   2. 
Yellow  stnined  platinolype  print  on  panchromatic  plate  witli  G.  filter. 

chromatic  plates  and  light-filters,  their  ideas  are  still  very  largely 
in  a  state  comparable  to  that  of  the  old-time  workers  who  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  a  stop  being  "medium  "  or  "large,"  with 


a  cheerful  disregard  of  the  focal-length  of  the  lens  used  with  it. 
On  this  account  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  call  attention  to  a  new 
manual,*  just  published  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  in 
which  the  subject  of  light-filters  is  treated  in  a  most  definite  way. 
The  volume  is  not  in  any  sense  an  academic  treatise  setting  forth 
the  general  properties  of  orthochromatic  plates  and   filters,   but   it 


Kic.  3 
Blue  print  puotugraplled  uu  process  plate. 

is  a  manual  which,  after  a  few  pages  of  extremely  lucid  intro- 
duction to  the  subject,  deals  very  clearly  with  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  ortho.  plates  and  filters,  and  places  the  reader  in  a 
position  to  form  a  numerical  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of 
this    combination    or    that    of    plate    and    filter.     Messrs.     Wratten 


Fig.   4. 
Blue  print  pliotographed  oh  panchromatic  plate  through  ¥.  filter, 

naturally,  in  what  they  have  to  say,  speak  a  good  deal  of  their 
own  productions  in  plates  and  filters,  but  readers,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  occasion  to  make  practical  use  of  orthochromatic 
facilities,  will  not  take  exception  to  this  quite  legitimate  procedure. 

•  "Orthochromatic   Filters."     Croydon:    Wratten  and    Wainwright,    Limited, 
price  6d. 
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We  can  commend  in  particular  Chapter  IV.  of  the  muniio),  which 
deals  with  the  multiplying  factor  of  a  filter  and  shows  very  clearly, 
Oy  simple  arithmetic,  the  extent  to  which  plates  differ  in  their 
ability  to  record  oolour  as  it  is  seen,  and  the  degree  to  which 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  use  of  a  light-filter.  Chapter  V., 
dealing  with  the  use  of  contrast  filters,  is  one  which  ©very  photo- 
grapher engaged  in  making  negatives  of  articles  of  commerce, 
museum  specimens,  etc.,  should  not  neglect  to  study.  By  way  of 
example  of  the  results  obtainable  by  suitable  selection  of  a  contrast 
filter  we  reproduce  here,  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Wratten,  two 
pairs  of  half-tone  ilhistrationa  representing  the  use  of  contrast 
filters.  Figs.  1  and  2  are  photographs,  both  taken  of  a  platinotype 
print,  which  had  been  stained  by  passing  a  brush  charged  with 
yellow  dye  across  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  yellow  stain.  In 
Fig.  1,  taken  on  an  ordinary  plate,  the  stain  appears  as  black,  while 
in  Fig.  2,  for  which  a  panchromatic  plate  \va«  used  with  a  Wratten 
G.  filter,  the  stain  has  entirely  disappeared,  only  a  trace,  which 
cannot  be  reproduced,  being  visible  in  the  negative. 

Another  pair  of  equally  striking  examples  is  provided  by  Figs. 
3  and  4,  which  are  both  reproductions  of  the  .same  engineer's 
"blue  print,"  Fig. '3  photographed  on  an  ordinary  process  plate 
and  Fig.  4  taken  on  a  Wratten  panchromatic  plate  through  a 
Wratten  F  filter.  In  many  such  instances  as  these,  such  as 
photography  of  furniture,  pottery  and  porcelain,  etc.,,  the  use  of 
a  suitable  light-filter  yields  an  almost  incredible  superiority  of 
result.  Messrs.  Wratten  here  give  their  advice  as  to  th«  selec- 
tion of  filters  suited  for  the  generality  of  such  "  commercial  photo- 
graphy." In  Chapter  VI.  the  accuracy  of  light-filters  for  various 
descriptions  of  work  is  dealt  with,  and  the  succeeding  chapter 
treats  of  the  most  advisable  methods  of  fitting  the  filter  to  the 
lens  or  camera.  A  few  final  hints  on  the  care  of  filters  form  the 
conclusion  of  the  text,  which  is  followed  by  an  abbreviated  price 
list  of  the  Wratten  ortho'  and  three-colour  filters. 


Pl)oto-roeci)anlcal  Dotes^ 

Improvements    in   and   Relating  to  Colour  Printing. 

A  PATENT,  Xo.  25,870  of  1910,  has  been  granted  to  H.  Bendixon  and 
J.  Widdop  for  "  an  invention  having  for  its  object  to  produce  colour 
prints  at  a  high  speed  at  a  low  cost  and  of  a  kind  not  hitherto 
attained.  The  invention  consists  in  preparing  a  suitable  mono- 
chrome photogravure  by  rotary  gravure  intaglio  printing,  and  subser 

quently  applying  colours  thereto  by  a  lithographic  process 

In  this  manner  a  high-class  colour  print,  having  as  basis  a  mono- 
chrome gravure  with  the  colours  applied  by  lithography,  is  obtained, 
and  at  a  cheap  cost  because  the  cost  of  producing  gravures  by  a 
rotary  process  and  colouring  them  by  lithography  is,  small,  especially 
if  rotary  or  off -set  lithographic  processes  be  adopted." 

The  process  of  combining  monochrome  photogravure  with  oolour 
from  litliographic  surfaces  is  not  new,  and  is  generally  mentioned 
when  combination  printing  is  being  discussed.  Full  description  of 
methods  of  doing  this  have  appeared  in  various  textbooks  and 
articles— for  example,  in  Fritz's  "Handbuch  der  Lithographic,"  1901, 
a,lso  Brandlmayr  in  "  Photographische  Korrespondenz,"  in  1899,  and 
Unger  in  last  year's  Eder's  "Jahrbuoh."  Nor,  surely,  can  the 
combination  of  rotary  photogravure  with  litho,  or  even  off-set  litho, 
be  claimed  as  any  novelty,  since  in  the  "Process  Year  Book"  of 
1909  the  Editor  says,  on  page  10 :  "  In  our  opinion,  the  processes 
of  the  immediate  future  will  be  rotary  intaglio,  and  off-set  litho, 
or  a  combination  of  both,  with  the  chances  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
last-mentioned  process." 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL    PATENTS. 

The    following   patent  has  been  applied   for:  — 
Half-Tone  Blocks.— No.  10,931.     Production  of  half-tone  plates  or 
blocks.      Fred   Booty. 

Trade  Exhibits  at  the  R.P.S.— The  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  notifies  us  that  the  trade  section  will  remain 
open  until  10  p.m.  each  evening  in  place,  as  first  announced,  of 
closing  at  8.15. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
Ths  exhibition  in  Scotland  this  year  is  the  Scottish  National  at 
Kelvingrove,  Glasgow.  To  this  spot  all  Scots  will  at  some  time  or 
another  during  the  summer  wend  their  way  to  feast  on  the  develop- 
ments of  to-day,  glory  in  the  records  of  the  nation's  past,  or  frankly 
enjoy  themselves  with  the  plethora  of  entertainment  provided.  The 
exhibition  aims  at  demonstrating  Scotland's  place  in  the  history 
of  nations  (the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  opening  it  on  Wednesday  paid 
tribute  to  this  national  pride),  and,  speaking  photographically,  it 
seems  well  that  a  photographic  collection  should  form  one  of  the 
featares.  The  Scottish  Salon  has  been  demonstrating  Scotland's 
photographic  ability  for  years  back,  and  here,  in  this  national  exhi- 
bition, we  have  the  nation  as  a  whole  proudly  proclaiming  the 
prowess  of  its  photographers. 

The  photographic  section  is  well  situated  in  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, with  an  entrance  from  the  grounds  and  another  communicating 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  walls  are  draped  somewhat  above 
the  line  of  vision  with  a  neutral  coloured  canvas ;  above  that  a  very 
light  cream  oolour  is  carried  right  up,  continuing  over  the  roof. 
The  general  appearance  is  airy  and  effective,  and,  needless  to  say,  the 
lighting  is  from  the  roof. 

The  basis  of  the  exhibition  was  the  last  Scottish  Salon,  but  previous 
Salons  were  also  called  upon,  and  the  committee  also  inspected  other 
exhibitions,  so  that  no  pictorial  worker  would  be  missed.  The 
avowed  standard  of  selection  was  pictorial  merit,  but  one  would 
have  fain  seen  the  historical  entering  more  into  the  exhibition.  The 
pictures  in  the  adjoining  galleries  aim  at  presenting  a  history  of 
Scottish  art  from  the  time  of  Raebum  to  the  present  day,  but  no 
such  aim  is  evident  in  the  photographic  section,  although  one  is 
pleased  to  see  a  collection  of  eleven  photographs  from  the  negatives 
of  D.  0.  Hill,  the  Scottish  pioneer  of  photographic  artistry;  these 
are,  with  one  exception  ("  Xewhaven "),  portraiture,  and  display 
an  artist's  love  of  line  arrangement,  telling  treatment  of  masses,  and 
a  virility  (if  the  word  may  be  so  used)  that  is  none  too  common  in 
present-day    portraiture. 

Needless  to  say,  where  admission  to  the  walls  was  by  invitation, 
most  of  the  photographers  represented  are  well  known,  and  in  the 
more  prominent  of  them  some  dubiety  is  aroused  as  to  whether  they 
are  represented  by  their  best,  their  most  representative  works.  In 
one  or  two  instances  especially,  works  that  one  would  have  wished 
present  are  absent,  and  the  substitutes  do  not  reconcile  one  to  their 
amission.  Of  course,  in  this  respect  the  committee  were  not  to 
blame,  as  they  could  not  hang  what  was  not  there,  but  it  is  another 
proof  that  a  man  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  his  own  work. 

The  hanging  is  well  done;  that  statement  is  made  advisedly,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  diflSculties  the  committee  had  to  con- 
tend with.  Colours  are  varied,  we  have  red  and  green  represented. 
Modern  work  has  mostly  tlie  large  mount  and  narrow  frame,  but 
some  of  the  older  work  is  shown  in  its  original  setting  of  a  broad 
massive  frame  and  no  mount.  The  difficulty  of  so  disposing  these  con- 
flicting units  as  to  form  a  harmonious  whole  can  only  be  realised 
by  those  who  have  tackled  the  task.  ProbaJbly  this  explains  some 
pictures  being  "skied"  while  others  are  "cornered." 

The  absence  of  a  catalogue  at  the  press  view  militated  against 
the  comfort  of  the  pressman,  but  a  detailed  description  of  the  work 
ii  unnecessary  to  the  readers  of  the  "B.J."i  most  of  it  has  been 
noted  in  these  pages  before,  and  a  walk  round  seems  like  a  renew- 
ing of  old  acquaintances. 

One  feature  of  Scottish  photographic  exhibitions  borne  in  upon  us 
at  the  National  (we  have  alluded  to  it  before  in  these  columns)  is 
the  prominence  of  the  professional.  The  committee,  Messrs.  Jas. 
McKissack  (convener).  Arch.  Cochrane,  and  F.  P.  Moffat,  shows  a 
majority  on  the  amateur  side,  so  that  partiality  cannot  be  given 
as  the  reason.  The  same  thing  is  in  evidence  at  all  the  leading 
Scottish  exhibitions.  This  indicates  that  these  Scottish  professionals 
must  be  keenly  interested  in  photography  as  an  art,  apart  altogether 
from  business  considerations,  and  yet  many  of  them  whom  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally  are  good  men  of  business. 

In  the  centre  of  tlie  gallery  a  special  stand  has  been  erected  for 
a  display   of  Autochromes. 
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Not  only  in  its  own  special  section  is  photography  in  evidence  in 
the  exhibition,  it  invades  many  sections,  giving  its  valuable  aid  in 
varied  directions.  In  the  architectural  sections,  photographs,  along 
with  architects'  drawings,  show  the  position  of  present-day  archi- 
tecture, and  in  the  historical  section  the  camera  is  called  in  to  show 
to  the  visitor  the  architectural  triumphs  of  the  past. 

In  the  Kelvin  HaU  (a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Kelvin)  photography  appears  as  the  handmaid  of  science  and  in- 
dustry, and  records  the  triumphs  of  science,  engineering,  and  other 
industries. 

Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan  are  the  official  photographers  to  the  ex- 
hibition, but  hand  cameras  are  allowed  within  the  grounds,  and 
subject  matter  is  prolific — the  Scots  toon,  the  thatched  cottages,  vistas 
through  the  many  archways,  the  Laplanders  and  their  reindeer  and 
dogs,  the  Sengalese — opportunities  are  not  wanting,  and  it  will  be 
surprising  if  the  next  exhibition  season  does  not  reveal  many  pictures 
owing  their  origin  to  the  National  Exhibition  at  Kelvingrove. 


PORTRAITS  BY  MR.  E.  0.  HOPPfi. 
This  collection  of  portraits  is  on  view  at  the  Camera  Club,  17,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  methods  and  resources  of  the  amateur-professional. 
Mr.  Hoppe  has  been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  sittings  from  five- 
and-twenty  people,  all  more  or  less  of  note,  including  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Bavaria,  many  artists,  authors,  and  others.  They  are  all 
of  moderate  size,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  Mr.  Hoppe  exhibits 
eiJarged  versions  at  the  present  exhibition  of  the  B.P.S.,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  original  versions  are  by  far  the  finer,  having 
none  of  that  coarseness  and  congestion  of  tone  that  his  own  portrait, 
and  those  of  Sime  and  Nicholas,  display  to  such  disadvantage  in 
Knightsbridge.  At  the  Camera  Club  the  portrait  that  is  perhaps 
ail  round  the  finest  is  that  of  P.  E.  Laszlo,  Esq.,  the  painter.  Next 
to  that,  Dr.  Fitzgerald  comes  in  order  of  merit,  followed  by  Frank 
Brangwyn,  A.R.A.,  Prof.  Emil  Sauer,  and  Arthur  Machen,  Esq. 
All  the  prints  are  characterised  by  richness  of  tone. 


Patent  Deips. 


Process    patents— applications    and    specifications— are    treated    in 
"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
May  1  and  6  :— 

HAL.moN.-No.  10,635.  Device  for  reducing  halation  on  the  retina 
on  a  photographic  surface.  Brank  Burnett  Dick  and  Oswald 
Hardey  Evans. 

Pkintino.-No.  10,701.  Electric  photographic  printing  or  copyin-. 
machmes.    J.  Halden  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Herbert  Richard  Watts  " 

OoN-TiNUors   Pmnting.-No.   10,702.         Continuous   electric    photo- 
graphic printing  or  copying  machines.     J.  Halden  and  Co     Ltd 
and  Herbert  Richard  Watts. 

Daixioht  Devklopment.-No.  10,500.  Photographic  daylight 
developing  apparatus.     Percy  Albert  Craven. 

Appahatcs.-No.  10,533.  Photographic  apparatus.  Cecil  Eugene 
Fuller.  ° 

C1NEMATOGHAPHS.-N0.  10,655.  Automatic  light  cut-offs  or  shutters. 
Williamson  Kinematograph  Company,  Ltd.,  and  James  William- 
son. 

C1NEM..TOGRAPH-PH0.VOGRAPH.-N0.  10.936.  Working  of  cinemato- 
graph and  talking  machines.     Edmund  Seal  Donisthorpe. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free    from  the 

CdUTc. '''  '"^'"^-^'"^  ^uixdin.'s'!' cLrdJVt 

The  date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country  ■    or 
CoZenti^n        ""'  "^   ''"'"'"  '^"""'^   ""'^"'   "^^   I r^t^rnational 

CoLO^  SCREKX  Pi,ATKS.-No.  19,554,  I910.-In  Patent  No.  16,273 
1910  IS  described  a  method  of  producing  colour  screens  for  colon 
photography   by   scattering  suitably   coloured  solutions  of   re^n 


or  colloids  of  an  appropriate  kind  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
fine  drops  produced  fall  through  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  them 
to    solidify   or   dry  during   their    descent. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  materials  which  are  sensi- 
tive to  light  are  mixed  with  the  solutions  to  be  scattered, 
so  that  after  the  scattering  operation  these  materials  form  an 
intimate  mixture  with  the  elements  of  the  colour  screen.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  hardening  of  the  gelatine  occurring  during  the 
development,  the  colour  is  fixed.  The  screen  and  the  sensitised 
emulsion  thus  form  an  intimate  union  instead  of  two  separate 
layers,   as  hitherto. 

An  example  will  illustrate  the  invention ;  — 100  grams  of  gela- 
tine are  caused  to  swell  in  1  litre  of  water  and  warmed  until 
they  melt ;  40  grams  of  potassium  bromide  are  added,  and  then 
IS  introduced  into  the  solution,  kept  warm,  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  with  constant  stir- 
ring in  the  dark,  until  a  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  equivalent  to 
the  quantity  of  potassium  bromide  has  been  added  After  this 
emulsion  has  solidified,  been  granulated,  and  washed  in  the  usual 
manner,  there  is  added  some  ethyl  red  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  sensitiveness.  Equal  portions  of  the  finished  emulsion  are  then 
mixed,  each  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  an  indifferent  red,  green, 
and  blue  dye  stuff  respectively,  and  then  scattered.  The  fine 
particles  of  sensitive  emulsion  thus  produced  are  next  brought  on 
to  glass  plate  and  treated  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  the  preparation, 
of  ordinary  gelatine  plates.  After  developing  and  fixing  there 
is  obtained  forthwith  a  picture  in  natural  colours.  Rudolf  Ruth, 
13,  Neue   Kantstrasse,   Charlottenburg,  Berlin. 

Dark-Slides.— No.  10,290,  1910  (April  7,-  1910).  The  invention 
consists  of  an  improved  dark-slide  or  plate  holder,  fitted  with  a 
"spring-pin"  for  releasing  a  glass  plate  or  the  like  from  th& 
plateholder  (when  its  protecting  slide  has  been  withdrawn),  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  the  plate  into  a  developing  tank,  such 
as  described  in  the  specification  of  Patent  No.  8,405,  1910, 
"B.J." 

The  "  spring-pin  "  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  plateholder,, 
and,  passing  through  it,  a  downward  pressure  upon  the  "spring- 
pin  "  causes  it  to  press  the  plate  (within  the  plateholder)  down 
upon  and  so  compress  the  spring  or  springs  upon  which  the  lower 
edge  of  the  plate  rests  within  the  plateholder  until  the  upper  edge 
of  the  plate  is  free  of  the  plateholder,  when  the  upper  part  of 
the  plate  is  pushed  forward  by  a  spring  provided  for  that  purpose- 
in  the  plateholder  immediately  behind  the  back  of  the  plate. 
As  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  is  quite  out  of  the  plate- 
holder the  recoil  of  the  spring  or  springs  (upon  which  the  lower 
edge  of  the  plate  rests)  tends  to  lift  up  the  plate  clear  out  and 
away  from  the  bottom  of  the  plateholder,  and  the  plate  is 
delivered  out  from  the  plateholder. 

This  invention  may  be  applied  to  single  or  to  double  dark- 
slides  or  plateholdera  of  suitable  construction,  and  in  the  latter 
case  there  may  be  separate  "  spring-pins  "  for  each  compartment 
of  the  dark-slide  or  plateholder,  or  one  "spring-pin"  may  serve 
to  deliver  a  pair  of  plates  from  the  double  dark-slide  or  plate- 
holder simultaneously.  The  whole  operation  is  nearly  instan- 
taneous. John  Seaton  Warburton,  19,  Stanwick  Road,  West 
Kensington. 

Focal-Plan-e  SHcrrEK.— No.  8,874,  1910  (-'Vpril  12,  1910).  This 
invention  relates  to  shutters  of  the  curtain,  or  roller-blind,  type, 
such  as  are  known  as  self-capping  focal-plane  shutters,  and  are 
more  especially  intended  to  be  used  close  to  the  sensitised  plates 
or  films,  although  they  may  be  used  with,  or  in  proximity  to,  the 
fans,  and  wherein  two  blinds  are  employed  which  can  be  adjusted 
relatively  with  one  another  to  give  any  required  aperture  for 
instantaneous  exposure,  and  to  remain  of  constant  width  during 
such  exposure,  and  which  will  allow  of  full  aperture  for  time 
exposure  and  for  focussing,  the  invention  having  for  its  principal 
object  to  provide  a  shutter  with  improved  operating  mechanism 
for  adjusting  the  aperture  for  instantaneous  exposure,  the  aperture 
being  adjusted  when  the  shutter  is  being  set  by  allowing  the 
upper  blind  independently  to  move  a  distance  corresponding  to 
the  desired  aperture,  and,  on  the  release  of  the  shutter  for  expo- 
sure, the  two  blinds  both  travel  together,  during  exposure,  until 
the  lower  blind  has  reached  the  end  of  its  course,  the  upper  blind 
then  independently  continuing  its  journey  until  its  lower  edge  is 
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behind  tlic  upper  edge  of  the  lower  blind,  thereby  closing  the 
aperture   after  exposure. 

The  principal  working  parts  comprise  an  improved  combiruttion 
of  mechanism  for  simultaneously  winding  up  both  blinds  and  for 
the  independent  winding  of  the  upper  blind  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  aperture,  means  for  holding  and  releasing  the  upper 
blind  when  set  for  time  exposures,  or  for  focussing,  or  time  expo- 
sure, the  said  means  consisting  of  two  sliding  bolts,  one  operating 
the  other  in  the  i^everse  direction  through  the  medium  of  a 
pivotally  mounted  collar  provided  with  two  arms  and  improved 
means  for  disengaging  one  bolt  from  the  other  for  focussing,  or 
in.stantaneous    exposure. 

An  adequate  description  of  the  shutter  requires  the  seven 
drawings  and  detailed  explanation  thereof  contained  in  the  speci- 
fication. John  Stuart,  3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London, 
and  Georg  Jochumsen,  of  the  same  address. 


The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:  — 
ClNEsiATOGR.\PHS.— No.   27,785,  of  1910.      Suspension  of  films,   per- 
forated or  not,  in  drying  arrangements.     Compagnie  Ocnerale  de 
Phonographes,  Cinematographes,  et  Appareils  de  Precision. 


DctD  Crade  Dames. 

KiN.vR. — No.  330.988.  Photographic  chemicals,  plates,  and  films. 
Jaques  Edwin  Brandenberger,  2,  Avenue  de  la  iMoselle,  Thaon- 
les-Vosges  (Vosges),  France,  manufacturer.     February  13,  1911. 

KiXAR. — No.  330,990.  Photographic  papers.  Jaques  Edwin 
Brandenberger,  2,  Avenue  de  la  Moselle,  Thaon-les-Vosges 
(Vosges),   France,    manufacturer.     February  13,   1911. 


jlnalecta* 

Extracts  from  out  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 

Developing    Carbon     Prints. 

The  best  way  of  favouring  the  development  (writes  Mr.  J.  Under- 
wood Strong  in  "Photography  and  Focus"  for  May  9)  is  to  catch 
hold  of  the  transfer  paper  by  a  corner  and  to  move  it  quickly  from 
side  to  side.  A  movement  of  half  an  inch  is  quite  enough,  and  the 
soluble  gelatine  and  pigment  will  be  seen  to  stream  away  from  the 
paper  directly  the  moventent  is  commenced.  It  must  not  be  done  too 
roughly,  or  the  paper  may  tear.  If  there  is  room  in  the  dish,  instead 
of  doing  this  two  opposite  corners  may  be  held  and  the  print  drawn 
quickly  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  water.  Either  is  better 
than  the  method  of  baling  the  water  over  the  print  with  a  jug  or 
cup,  which  makes  a  splashy  mess,  however  carefully  it  is  done, 
and  may  lead  to  the  film  being  broken  in  some  very  light  high- 
light, a  defect  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  and  the  result  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  conceal. 


Deu)  Books* 


"Photography  for  Bird-Lovers."  By  Bentley  Beetham.  London : 
Witherby  and  Co.  5s.  net. 
Those  who  devote  themselves  to  th<>  fascinating  hobby  of  Nature 
photography  can  hardly  complain  that  their  work  is  overlooked  by 
viTiters  capable  of  giving  them  the  most  detailed  and  complete  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  present  volume  is  but  one  of  several  which 
have  appeared  during  the  past  few  months.  In  it  the  author  con- 
fines himself  strictly  to  his  subject-matt«r  proper.  In  the  matter  of 
apparatus  his  device  is  for  a  reflex  camera  in  preference  to  one  of 
any  other  type.  He  illustrates  his  own  design  of  dwarf  tripod  legs, 
in  view  of  the  confined  situations  in  which  the  bird  photographer 
has  frequently  to  remain  for  hours  at  a  time.  His  own  preference  is 
for  a'  lens  of  the  ordinary  type,  not  a  telephoto.  He  advises  placing 
the  camera  at  close  quirters  to  the  eubject,  and  operating  the  lens 
at  a  considerable  distance  by  a  simple  mechanical  device  by  which 
the  pneumatic  ball  may  be  squeezed.     This  allows  of  the  worker  hid- 


I 


ing  liimself  some  way  away,  and  often  of  bis  aasuming  A  mncb  eaaier 
Iiosture.  Hut  in  the  special  branch  of  work  o(  photographing  timid 
Htd  creatureh,  skill  and  crafl  in  stalking  the  aubjecta  call  for  the 
worker's  atudy  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  telectioii  of  hia  equip- 
m«nt,  and  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  very  fully  dealt  with  ky  Mr. 
Beetham  in  the  chapters  on  "  Stalking  "  and  "  Concealment."  The 
\olume,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  numlwr  of  admirable  examples  .tf 
the  author's  work,  may  be  recommended  as  am  altogether  «zceUent 
.exl-book  of  tbia  highly  apecialiatic  subject. 

M.  PuYo  ON  THE  Oil  Pkocess.— A  re-edition  of  the  manual  on  oil 
printing  by  M.  Le  Commandant  Puyo  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Mendel,  118,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris,  price  3  franca.  In  it 
M.  Puyo  has  provided  the  oil  worker  with  the  fmita  of  bis  continued 
experience  in  the  process  of  which  he,  with  M.  Demachy,  is  a  leading 
exponent.  The  volume  does  not  profess  to  be  a  rechauffe  of  all  the 
different  dodges  which  have  been  practised  in  oil  printing,  but  is  a 
plain  statement  of  the  practice  which  the  author  baa  found  best.  In 
a  final  note  M.  Puyo  states  as  the  chief  factors  in  the  successful 
working  of  oil  printing :  correct  exposure  of  the  tissue,  preferably 
by  an  actinometer;  obtaining  the  prmt  in  the  beat  state  for  ink- 
ing by  means  of  a  bath  of  warm  water  following  one  of  10  per  cent, 
formaline;  adjusting  the  ink  to  requirements,  suid,  finally,  cultivating 
a  light  touch  throughout  when  using  the  pigmenting  brushes.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  actual  bromide  prints,  which 
admirably  show  the  effects  to  be  secured  by  skilful  pigmenting. 

Film  and  Ubvkr-sed  Negatives. — Under  the  title  "  I^ea  Cliche 
Pelliculaires,"  M.  Charles  Mendel  and  Co.  have  published  a  small 
manual  by  M.  L.  Tranchant  dealing  with  the  technical  methods  for 
preparing  reversed  negatives  by  stripping  and  other  means,  when 
using  both  film  and  glass  negatives.  The  little  volume  likewise  gives  in- 
structions in  the  preparation  of  positives  and  negatives  by  a  revers- 
ing method,  though  in  this  section  we  fail  to  note  any  references  to 
the  detailed  instructions  wliich  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  recently  published  as  a  complement  to  the  methods  of  M. 
Balagny  and  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Carnegie.  The  price  of  the 
brochure  is  60  cents. 

"  La  Photoohaphie  des  Objets  Colo&es." — The  very  useful 
text-book  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mecs,  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Wratten 
and  Wainwright  under  the  title  "Photography  of  Coloured 
Objects,"  has  now  appeared  in  a  French  edition,  which  is  published 
from  the  office  of  our  contemporary,  "  Le  Proccde,"  150,  Boulevard 
du  ^lontparnasse,  Paris,  at  the  price  of  2  francs.  Dr.  Mees  is 
fortunate  in  having  as  a  translator  a  technician  of  the  ability  of 
M.  L.  P.  Clerc,  by  whom  the  English  text  has  been  excellently 
rendered  into  French.  We  may  hope  that  the  volume  will  be  the 
means  of  furthering  the  studies  of  serious  photographic  workers  xo 
whom  technical  literature   in  English  offers   difficulties. 

Deu)  roatcrlals,  Sc 

Edwabds'  "  Mattk-Grouxd  "  Plates.— These  very  convenient 
plates  for  window  transparency  work  have  now  been  issued  by  the 
Leto  Photo  Materials  Co.,  Ltd..  1,  Crutched  Friars,  !.«ndon,  E.C.. 
with  an  improved  fine  grain,  which  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  the 
finest  ground  glass,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoids,  in  the  finished 
transparency,  the  extra  cover  glass  which,  in  the  ordinary  way. 
renders  the  complete  result  of  unnetessary  thickness.  At  the  same 
time,  the  price  of  the  plates  has  been  advanced  from  Is.  per  dozen 
to  Is.  6d.  in  quarter  plate  siie,  other  sizes  in  proportion.  It  should 
be  added  that  ihe  "  -Matte  "  plates  are  also  issued  coated  with  the 
Edwarda'  isochromatic  emulsion,  and  in  this  form  supply  a  mo»t 
convenient  plate  for  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives,  or  positives, 
which  may  require  after-retouching  with  a  penciL 

1   •    ■ 

FORTHCOMING    E-KHIBITIONS. 
May   8   to  31.— Royal  Photographic  Society.     Sec.,   J.   Mcintosh, 

35.  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 
May    10   to    June  3.— London   Secession.         Sec.,    M.    Arbuthnot. 

VVincJiester  House,  Old  Broad  Street.  London,  E.C. 
May  12  to  20.— Photographic  Arts  and   OrafU.       Sec.,  Artimr  C 
Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London.  E.C. 
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i)eu)  UpparatuSt  $c« 

•o* 

Coronation  Half-Tonb  Blocks.— Messrs.  Hood  and  Co..  Ltd.,  St. 
Bride  Works,  Middlesbrough,  send  us  a  large  circular  illustrating 
the  various  sizes  of  half-tone  block  portraits  of  H.^L  King  George  \  ., 
which  they  keep  in  stock  for  immediate  supply.  These  range  from 
5i  by  3i  inches  down  to  a  smalloval  2i  by  li  inches,  surrounded  by  a 
daintv  line  decoration.  The  prices  range  froiy  17s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  for 
half-tones,  or  from  10s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  for  electros.  Larger  blocks 
mav  ilso  be  obtained  on  this  subject ;  for  example,  one  8  by  6  inches 
costs  £2  2s.  as  half-tone,  or  30s.  as  electro.  Messrs.  Hood  have 
recently  introduced  a  portrait  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  half-tones  or 
electros  of  which  they  can  likewise  supply  of  any  size.  In  sending 
us  examples,  they  remind  us  of  their  preparedness  for  rapidly  turn- 
ing out  printing  suitable  for  local  Coronation  souvenirs  of  all  de- 
Bcrintions. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Thk  Goerz  Quarterly.— Xo.  11,  dated  April,  of  this  trade  publi- 
cation, deals  with  the  new  model  of  the  Goerz  folding  pocket 
"  Tenax."  and  contains  particulars  of  other  departures  in  the  camera 
manufactures  of  the  Goerz  firm. 

To  Liverpool  Photographers. — The  newly  issued  list  of  Messrs. 
Fred.  V.  A.  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  15,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  is  one  which 
those  within  the  radius  of  the  Mersey  city  should  make  a  point 
of  having  by  them.  It  describes  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date 
accessories  for  the  various  branches  of  photography,  and  should 
serve  as  a  useful  reminder  of  the  facilities  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  for 
supplying  their  customers  with  all  descriptions  of  goods. 

Fine  Chemicals.— The  current  "  B  "  price  list  of  Messrs.  Harring- 
ton Bros.,  4,  Oliver's  Yard,  53,  City  Road,  London,  E.G.,  is  one 
which  photographers  should  keep  at  hand.  For  one  reason,  it  con- 
tains as  large  a  section  dealing  with  aniline  dyes  used  for  sensitisers 
and  light-filters  as  we  have  seen  in  any  list.  Messrs.  Harrington 
supply  these  dyes  in  quantities  from  1  to  14  gms.,  and  are  like- 
wise manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of  fine  chemicals  suitable  for 
regular  photographic  work,  or  experimental  purposes. 

"  Ways  and  Mkans  in  Photogr.vphy.  " — A  new  booklet  just  issued 
by  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.  under  this  title  deals  with  a 
few  selected  processes  of  photography,  which,  like  many  others,  are 
greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of  "Tabloid  "  chemicals.  The  booklet 
points  to  the  aid  in  exposure  by  use  of  the  Wellcome  "  calculator,"  aJid 
instances  the  convenience  of  the  "Tabloid  Rytol  "  developer  by  refer- 
ence to  the  results  obtained  with  it  by  Mr.  Ernest  Brooks  on  his 
recent  South  African  tour  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  book- 
let is  one  which  all  photographic  workers  will  find  of  interest,  whilst 
dealers  should  obtain  a  supply  of  it  for  distribution  to  their 
customers. 

Equipment  or  the  Studio. — A  further  new  list  of  Messrs.  Marion's 
deals  solely  with  this  firm's  designs  in  backgrounds  and  studio  furni- 
ture and  aocessories.  In  giving  it  the  title,  "The  Swing  of  the 
Pendulum,"  they  clearly  show  themselves  to  be  alive  to  the  present 
tendency  among  all  high-class  photographers  to  banish  from  their 
studios  the  ai-tificial  and  often  ugly  accessories,  and  to  adopt  a  kind 
of  accessory  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  piece  of  furniture.  On 
these  lines  they  are  able  to  show  some  extremely  choice  designs  in 
chairs,  tables,  settees,  etc.,  and  the  list  should  certainly  be  studied 
by  any  photographer  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  tlie  facilities 
which  now  stand  at  his  door. 

VoiGTLANDER  Lenses  AND  CAMERAS. — A  most  handsome  full  price 
list  of  the  renowned  productions  in  lenses  and  cameras  of  the  old- 
established  Brunswick  firm  of  Voigtlander  and  Sohn  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  English  agent,  Mr.  F.  G.  Phillips,  12,  Charterhouse 
Street,  London,  E.C.  It  contains,  as  an  introduction,  an  excellent 
small  treatise  on  the  selection  of  lenses  for  given  classes  of  work, 
such  as  landscape,  architecture,  and  portraiture,  and  a  number  of 
hints  on  the  choice  of  accessories  in  the  way  of  telephoto  adjustments, 
light-filters,  etc.  The  examples  illustrative  of  the  work  of  the 
Voigtlander  anastigmats  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  as  showing 
the  achievements  of  these  lenses  in  the  most  difiicult  branches  of 
photography.      The   csncluding   portion    of    the    list    describes   the 


cameras,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Voigtlander.  among  which  we  notice  a 
new  folding  reflex,  which  we  hope  to  review  in  due  course. 

Electric  Light  ix  Studio  and  Work  Room.— Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.  have  just  issued  a  30-page  list  entitled  "  Switch  on  Gold,"  which 
deals  with  their  own  department  for  electric  lighting  for  portrait 
and  printing  purposes.  The  list  very  comprehensively  describes  the 
various  patterns  of  "  Norbhlight  "  open  arc  lamps,  and  gives  the 
photographer  a  good  deal  of  practical  information  as  to  economical 
running  and  manipulation  of  his  electrical  supply.  The  accessories 
required  for  studio  work  are  also  described,  and  the  new  "  North- 
light "  enlarging,  copying,  and  reducing  apparatus  likewise  figures 
in  the  list  with  other  electric  lamps  designed  for  use  in  the  printing 
and  enlarging  room.  Messrs.  Marion  are  able  to  point  to  large 
numbers  of  leading  photographers  who  make  use  of  their  lamps,  and 
the  reproductions  in  the  list  afford  a  sufficiently  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  success  with  which  the  installations  have  been  used. 


roeetlngs  or  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
Satukdat,  Mat  20. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Ramble  to  Delamere  Forest. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Societv.     Outing  to  Hauipstead  Heath, 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Oxshot  and  Fairmile. 
Darwen  Photographic  Asaociationv    Excursion  to  Grindleton. 

MosDAT,  May  22. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.  "Some  Experiencea  in  Architectural  Photography," 
S.  Q.  Kimher. 

TnESBAT,  Mat  2.3. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.    Excursioa  to  Heaton  "Woods. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.    "  London's  Cathedral."    Albert  Hester. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographie  Society.    "  Flower  Photography."    H.  Malby. 

Wednesday,  Mat  24;. 

Croydou  Camera  Club.     House  Exhibition. 

South  Suburban   Photographic   Society.      Annual    Meeting.      "Fifty    Years    of 

Photography."    E.  Eastwood. 
South  Essex  Camera  Club.    "Historic  London  :  The  City."    C.Forbes. 
•West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    FUsblight  Photography. 
Balham  Camera  Club.    "  Open  Landscape  "  (Discussion).     W.E.Bond. 

Thursday,   May  25. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.    "How  to  Make  the  Best  of  your  Camera." 

W.  J.  Foster. 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.   '■ '  Constable's  Country  '  Axoimd 

Dedbam."    Stanley  E.  Fincbani. 
Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Portfolio  Evening. 


Orotdon  Camera  Club. — Mr.  L.  F.  WasteU  last  week  gave  a 
full-dress  rehearsal  of  his  new  lantern  lecture,  entitled  "A  Loon 
in  London,"  prior  to  its  presentation  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society.  It  would  be  presumptuous  openly  to  differ 
from  the  lecturer  in  the  estimate  of  his  personal  characteristics,  as 
expressed  by  the  word  "loon,"  which  a  standard  dictionary  defines 
(inter  alia)  as  "a  sorry  fellow,"  '"a  rogue,"  and  "a  rascal"; 
but  we  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  remarking  that  the  appeUatioii 
seems  vei-ging  on  self-depreciation,  generally  to  be  avoided.  The 
lecture,  illustrated  by  about  one  hundred  slides,  all  of  first-rate 
technique,  and  many  of  real  pictorial  merit,  was  peppered  with 
those  tales,  jests,  and  quaint  conceits  invariably  exjiected  from  Mr. 
WasteU,  and  these  were  of  the  best.  It  opened  with  a  really  fine 
historical  sprint,  to  the  astonishment  of  many",  who  surmised  that 
the  "  Walrus  "  must  have  dived  into  the  musty  archives  of  the 
British  Museum  library,  for  the  time  being  forsaking  its  natural 
element — water,  and  the  tonic  ingredients  in  solution  so  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  this  mammal.  Alternations  from  the  gay  to 
the  grave,  and  even  the  pathetic,  were  frequent.  Yet  the  lecturer 
managed  to  carry  his  audience  with  him  in  the  somewhat  rapid 
transitions  of  mood,  a  no  mean  achievement.  Frequent,  too,  were 
excursions  into  the  region  of  the  poetic  muse,  which  were  entered 
and  left,  so  to  speak,  without  a  splash ;  a  monotonous  and  soporific 
intonation,  of  the  kind  appropriate  to  family  prayers,  doubtless 
indicated  that  the  author  of  "  Piffle  "  keenly  felt  the  sentiment  of 
the  lines  he  was  reverentially  murmuring.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture  the  many  members  present  waxed  most  enthusiastic,  which 
caused  !Mr.  WasteU  comfortably  to  miss  two  trains  back  ii> 
succession. 
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Commercial  $  Ccaal  Inteiliaencc. 


The  partnership  between  Louig  Wigand  and  R«nc  John  Forga«, 
r.irrying  on  business  aiS  photographic  enlargers,  etc.,  at  268  (formerly 
278).  City  Road.  K.C.,  under  the  style  of  the  Star  Photo  Printing 
Company,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  All  debts  due  to 
and  owing  by  the  late  firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  h.  Wigand. 

At  the  CovKNiBV  Hankhuptcy  Court,  last  week,  Reginald  Edwin 
Jlichael  Hlea«Iale  attended  for  his  public  examination.  He  naid  his 
present  address  was  16,  Hampton  Street,  Warwick,  and  he  was 
thirty-nine  this  month.  He  was  a  photographer,  and  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  in  1890,  previous  to  which  he  had  been 
working  with  his  father.  After  hia  marriage  in  1896  he  lived  at 
Wellesbourne,  near  Warwick,  and  after  residing  there  about  a  vear, 
vent  to  Nuneaton,  where  he  lived  at  several  addresses.  In  October 
last  year  he  opened  a  shop  in  Victoria  Buildings,  Church  Street, 
Xuneaton,  and  carried  on  businefs  as  a  photographer,  stationer,  and 
newsagent.  Previous  to  that  he  had  not  had  a  shop.  In  addition, 
at  one  time  he  was  an  insurance  agent,  and  at  another  time  he  was 
a  moneylender's  agent.  When  he  started  on  his  own  account  he  had 
no  capital,  but  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  h<?  had  £50,  which  he 
had  saved.  The  shop  was  not  a  success,  and  the  causes  of  his  failure 
were  bad  trade  and  exorbitant  charges  by  moneylenders.  The 
examination  was  adjourned  until  the  June  court. 


Deu)$  ana  Dote$« 

The  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry.— The  eighth  international 
congress  of  applied  chemistry  will  be  held  in  Washington,  U.S.A., 
on  September  4,  1912.  Section  IX.,  devoted  to  photo,  chemistry, 
will  be  presided  over  by  Professor  W.  D.  Bancroft,  with  Mr.  R. 
James  Wallace,  of  the  research  laboratory,  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate 
Company,  as  vice-president.  The  secretary  of  the  section  is  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.,  the  Fireproof  Film  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  Swedish  Co\tI';mporart. — Wo  have  to  welcome  a  new  contem- 
porary, the  "  Svenska  Fotografen,"  a  monthly  journal,  issued  by 
a  firm  of  Stockholm  publishers,  named  Kungl.  Hofbortr.  Iduns 
Tryckeri-,  A-B,  under  the  editorship  of  John  Hertzberg.  The 
February  number  shows  that  the  new  journal  is  planned  to  interest 
all  classes  of  photographers  in  Sweden,  its  articles  dealing  with 
popular  printing  processes,  including  oil,  matt  albumen,  collodio- 
chloride,  etc.  The  text  is  printed  on  a  pleasing  non-art  paper, 
whilst  a  number  of  supplements,  on  a  cream  calendered  paper,  are 
in  excellent  style.  We  may  congratulate  photographic  workers  in 
Sweden  on  a  new  journal  which  should  do  much  to  popularise 
photography  in  that  country. 

R.P.S.  Exhibition  Lectuhes.— .Saturday,  May  20.— "  The  Home 
Life   of   Wild    Birds."     By    Alfred   Taylor. 

-Monday,  May  22.— "  The  Practical  Side  of  Alpine  Photography." 
By   C.  Atkin  Swan,   M.D. 

Tuesday,  May  23. — "  A  Miniature  Alpine  Garden."  Made  and 
Photographed  by  H.  T.   Malby,  F.R.P.S.,  and  R.  A.  Malby. 

Wednesday,  May  24.—"  The  High  Alps  with  a  Camera :  Climbing 
the  Peaks  of  Monte  Rosa."     By  H.  Speyer. 

Thursday,  May  25.— "  From  Arctic  Snow  to  Tropic  Sun."  By 
H.  M.  Lomas. 

Friday,  May  26.— "  Rothenburg,  o/d.  Tauber  and  its  Featival 
Play."     By  James  Shaw.  ^ 

Saturday,  May  27. — "  History  in  Caricature  and  Satire."  By 
A.  H.  Blake. 

Profes.sor  H.  E.  Armstrong  was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  on 
Saturday  last.  May  15,  at  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  organised 
by  past  and  present  students  of  chemistry  and  engineering  at  the 
Central  Institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  in 
recognition  of  his  career  as  teacher  of  chemistry  and  educationalist. 
Professor  W.  J.  Pope,  F.R.S.,  of  Cambridge,  presided  over  »  very 
large  gathering,  which  included  among  the  gue«t«  Sir  Wuham 
Crookes,  F.R.S.,  Professor  John  Perry,  and  Sir  James  Dewar.   The 


chairnukn,  in  proponing  the  toant  nf  the  rvrning,  Ihut  of  Pr<ife»»<.r 
Armstrong,  alluded  in  felicitous  terms  to  the  regard  in  which  the 
large  numbcri  of  his  old  students  held  him  as  a  teacher  and  authority 
on  ediiciltion.  Professor  Armstnmg,  in  replying,  alluded  to  the  pioneer 
work  which  he,  in  cimjnnction  with  his  colleagues,  had  been  enable<l 
to  carry  out.  They  had  eel  themselves  to  organising  new  method*  >if 
teaching,  and  his  long  experience  had  shown  him  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  go  to  Germany  for  a  chemical  education.  He  alluded 
to  the  important  place  which  research  should  have  in  modern 
scientific  training.  The  proceedings  were  marked  by  the  greatwt 
enthusiasm.  The  arrangements  of  the  evening  were  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  F.  F.  Renwick  and  O.  W.  Tripp. 


Correspondence. 

*••  Correipondentt  should  nevfr  write  on  both  tidt»  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   it  taken   of  communication!  unlets  the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  jfiren. 
••*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

the   status   of   photography    in   the    new 
copvhight    bill. 

To  the  Editore. 
Gentlemen, — You  may  have  seen  that  in  the  Copyright  Bill  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  altera- 
tion in  the  copyright  for  photographs  to  fifty  years,  although  the 
Gorell  Report,  pp.  18-19,  of  the  Copjrright  Commission  recom- 
mended giving  the  same  treatment  to  photographs  as  to  any  other 
form  of  pictorial  art,  as  it  has  been  previously.  I  am  sure  that 
all  photographers — whether  directly  interested  in  pictorial  photo- 
graphy or  not — would  feel  that  a  most  determined  stand  and 
movement  should  be  made  immediately  to  prevent  this  change. 

If  anything  were  done,  it  would  have  to  be  done  at  once,  and 
enclosed  you  will  find  a  list  of  those  who,  I  understand,  are 
members  of  the  standing  committee.  A  good  many  of  your  reader* 
interested  in  this  matter  would,  I  should  think,  be  able  to  help  to 
explain  the  position  to,  and  to  influence,  their  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, eo  that  they  would  see  that  the  same  treatment  is  given  to 
photographs  as  to  any  other  form  of  pictorial  art. 

It  may  also  interest  yon  in  this  matter  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
"  Outline  of  Evidence "  on  these  points  that  was  submitted  to 
the  Copyright  Commission  some  time  ago,  and  I  am  enclosing  thia 
to  you  herewith. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  I  believe  some  other  evidence  wa» 
put  in  stating  that  photographers  were  willing  to  accept  fifty 
years  only  for  all  photographs.  There  is,  however,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree,  an  important  principle  involved  in  the  interests 
of  photography  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  form  as  strong  a  committee  as  poMible 
immediately  to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  photography  are  fully 
considered  whilst  the  Bill  is  under  consideration.— Yours  faithfully, 

GeoRGE  Davison. 
Wernfawr,  Harlech,  North  Wales. 

May  5,  1911. 
The    following    is   the   outline   of   evidence    referred    to   by   Mr. 
Davison,  on  whose  letter  we  comment  under  "  Ex  Cathedra  "  : — 

In  the  interests  of  photography,  and  on  behalf  of  a  large  and 
growing  body  of  workers  occupied  in  making  pictures  by  photo- 
graphy, it  is  desired  to  submit  evidence,  if  any  be  needed,  to  show 
that,  in  any  new  statute  : — 

1.  Photographs  should  be  classed  for  copyright  and  term  of 
protection,  as  they  are  at  present  in  England,  that  is,  with 
other  original  works  of  graphic  art,  drawings,  paintings,  etc 

2.  The  marking  of  negatives  and  prints  with  name,  date,  or 
other  sign  would  probably  prove  difficult  and  objectionable, 
and  is  a  condition  which  is  not  needed  for  the  convenience 
of  the  community,  and  should  not  be  imposed  apon  the  plioto- 
grapher. 

As  regards  (1)  it  is  submitted  : — 

(n)  That  photographs  may  be,  and  can  be,  readily  shown  to 
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any  unbiassed  observer  to  be  fine  works  of  art.  Examples  by 
D.  0.  Hill,  Mrs.  Cameron,  J.  C.  Annan,  Edouard  Steichen, 
Baron  de  Meyer,  Robert  Demachy,  and  very  many  others,  may 
be  referred  to,  and  see  "Camera  Work,"  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  all  illustrated  periodicals  in  the  world. 

(6)  That  this  has  been  recognised  by  art  galleries  by  the 
purchase  of  fine  photographs  for  national  permanent  collections. 
(Se6  list  A  below.) 

(c)  That  exhibitions  devoted  exclusively  to  works  of  artistic 
value  have  been  held  in  various  art  galleries,  and  recognised 
for  many  years.     (See  list  B  below.) 

(d)  That  highly  competent  authorities  can  be  quoted  who 
have  given  their  judgment  on  this  matter.     (See  list  C  below.) 

It  may  also  be  added  in  this  place  that  for  copyright  purposes 
and  term  of  protection  it  would  neither  be  practical  nor  logical  to 
make  a  distinction  between  one  class  of  photograph  and  another, 
any  more  than  between  one  quality  of  drawing  and  another.  All 
come  into  the  domain  of  art  together.  The  making  of  all  pro- 
ductions, drawings,  paintings,  and  photographs  is  art  work,  and 
the  proportion  of  bad  art  is  as  great  amongst  paintings  and  draw- 
ings as  amongst  photographs.  The  term  "  fine  art "  may  be  given 
a  conventional  or  agreed  meaning,  but  it  cannot  be  correctly  used 
to  classify  any  particular  methods.  The  fineness  of  a  work  does 
not  depend  upon  the  means  employed,  but  upon  the  individual 
employing  them. 

As  regards  (2),  it  is  submitted  that  it  would  be  highly  undesir- 
able in  most  instances  to  have  to  disfigure  photographic  negatives 
with  markings  or  sign/.  Many  of  them  are  of  small  size,  and  the 
photographic  image  is  Tery  delicate.  To  mark  the  mount  would 
be  an  imperfect  device,  as  mounts  are  not  always  used,  and  can 
be  detached.  And  whera  and  what  is  the  necessity  for  it  ?  The 
public  is  protected  without  it  in  its  proper  claims  under  the 
.statute,  as  the  life  of  the  author  gives  a  definite  limit  to  refer 
to.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  copyright  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica "  asks,  "Who  knows  anything  as  to  the  authorship  of 
a  photograph?"  but  he  is  evidently  bitterly  prejudiced  against 
artistic  photography,  for  the  suggestion  is  not  true ;  and  even  if 
it  were,  ignorance  of  authorship  would  be  no  good  reason  why  a 
thing  should  be  stolen.  Photographs,  whether  as  pictures  or 
records,  are  acquiring  greater  value  every  year,  and  authors  are 
jealous  of  their  ownership,  and  are  easily  found  if  the  desire  to  find 
them   be  genuine. 

Whatever  may  be  recommended  under  this  head,  it  is  most 
earnestly  submitted  that  the  onus  of  tracing  authorship,  and 
whether  photographs  are  protected  or  not,  should  be  left  as  now, 
lying  as  heavily  as  it  can  upon  those  who  covet  the  pictures  and 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  stealing  or  making  use  of  any  prints 
they  can  lay  hands  on.  If  ability  to  sue  for  infringement  be 
made  to  depend  upon  the  existence  of  markings  or  name  and  date 
upon  photographic  prints,  it  would  open  up  a  very  wide  field  to 
the  many  predatory  editors  and  publishers  and  their  agents  for 
picking  up  and  improperly  and  unjustly  using  photographs  for 
their  profit.  It  is  therefore  strongly  urged  that  no  clauses  shaped 
to  protect  and  shelter  people  who  are  notoriously  out  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  in  this  way  should  for  a  moment  be  considered. 
The  present  system  is  simpler,  sounder,  and  more  just. 
LIST     A. 

1.  "  Toncques  Valley,"  by  R.  Demachy,  recently  purchased  by  the 

Metropolitan  Mueeum  of  New  York  for  $250.  See  "  Munsey's 
Magazine." 

2.  The  Director,  Prof.  Lehrs,  has  bought  for  the  Kupfers-Kabinet 

Soyal  Art  Gallery,  Dresden,  two  prints  by  Clarence  White  and 
one  each  by  Steichen,  Kuhn,  and  Coburn.     Royal  Art  Gallery 
is  under  the  patronage  of  King  of  Bavaria. 
LIST    B. 

Pltotographic  Salon,  Pictorial  Section  Soyal  P!ioto<p-aphic  Society, 
Walker  Art  Galleries,  and  various  other  Provincial  Art  Galleries 
— Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  New  York,  St.  Petersburg,  Japan — • 
and  all  reviewed  by  press  generally  as  art  exhibitions. 

Circoran  Art  Galleries  (Washington,  1904),  Carnegie  Institute 
(Pittsburg),   Dept.   of  Fine  Art,   Little  Galleries. 

fliusneh  Museum  have  purchaeid  a  number  of  photographs  for  their 
Art  'Collection. 


British   Museum   has   housed   the  collections   of   the    Photographic 
Record  Association. 

LIST     C. 

1.  Sir  Chas.  Eastlake,  President  of  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

2.  Celebrated   French  critic,   de  la  Sizeranne. 

3.  Whistler    on    D.    0.   Hills:     "Most   curiously  attractive  photo- 

graphs.    I  should  say  more  simply,  pictures,  for  they  certainly 
are  pictures,  and  very  fine  ones,  too." 

4.  Dr.    Lehrs. 

5.  Maeterlinck. 

6.  Rodin. 

7.  Camera   Work  series  of  interviews  of  G.   B.   Shaw  in  "A.P.," 

January  29,  1907. 

"  I  affirm  the  enormous  superiority  of  photography  to  every 
other  known  method  of  graphic  art  that  aims  at  depicting  the 
aspects  and  moods  of  nature  in  monochrome." 

8.  Chas.  Fitzgerald,  Art  Critic  to  the  New  York  "  Sun." 

"  Why,  it  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  certainty  beyond 
all  controversy." 

9.  "  The   Triumph  of   the   Camera,"   by  Arthur   Hollier,  in  June, 

1910,  "  Cosmopolitan  Magazine." 

10.  Maeterlinck    article  in  front  of  Steichen  Supplement,  "Camera 

Work." 


COLOUR     PROCESS. 
To  the  Editors. 

G€ntlemen, — In  your  issue  of  Jlay  12,  page  358,  re  R.P.S.  Exhibi- 
tion, you  state  that  my  exhibits,  291  and  295,  are  by  the  three- 
colour  carbon  process.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  two-colour  carbon,  and  by  a  method  I  worked  out 
myself,  and  which  I  have  been  using  for  the  last  two  years.  An 
account  is  given  of  the  process  in  "  Photography  and  Focus  "  for 
November  23,  1910.  Further,  the  process  is  not  so  difficult  as  the 
three-colour  carbon. — Sincerely  yours,  R.   Waiker   Berht. 

Knowle  Green,  nr.  Longridge,  Preston. 


JInsiDers  to  Corre$ponaetits« 

All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 
'  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  0/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
tent  with  the  fee. 


Photograph,  Old  Gipsy  Sarah's 
Photograph  of  Mr. 


Photographs  Registeked  : 

W.  Terry,  41,  Den  Lane,  Hey,  near  Oldham. 

Home. 
A.  Hayward,  53,  Queen's  Eiad,  Lavender  Hill,  London,  S.W. 

Jloward  Riutsell,  Actor. 

A.  Thomas.— Yes,  1891. 

Skpia,  Cardigan.' — We  are  sorry  we  can  form  no  idea. 

Hang  'em. — We  think  you  might  charge  the  sum  you  name,  if 
you  are  invoicing  the  job  at  one  inclusive  price,  but  we  doubt 
if  customer  will  pay  6s.  extra  to  a  quoted  price  for  the  work. 

Line  Process. — Can  you  kindly  recommend  us  a  book  upon  amateur 
process  line  engraving  in  its  entirety? — ^Thomas  Nicholls. 
"Line  Engraving,"  by  W.  Gamble.     (Penrose  and  Co.) 

South  Africa. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the  best  photo- 
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graphic  paper  in  South  Africa,  in  which  to  advertise  for  o  sitnn- 
*  tion? — V>:cTis. 

There  is  only   one — the   "  South   Afiiraii   Photographer,"   ptih- 
lished  by  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town. 

JltNiATUHKS  ox  IvORixK. — Will  yo"  kindly  tell  me  the  best  process 
of  reproducing  miniature  portraits  on  ivorine  for  painting.  Is 
there  a  firm  who  produce  sensitised  ivorine  to  print  from  tlie 
negative  r—T.  R. 

The   carbon   process.     So  far  as   we   know   the  ivorine   is  not 
obtainable  sensitised. 


li 


JIktol-Hydroquinoxk  Dkvki,()Pkh. — Will  you  please  tell  me  of 
what  a  mean  formula  consists  for  raetol-hydroquinone,  with  water 
1  ox.  ? — J.  Bond. 

About  the  average  for  bromide  paper  is:  Metol,  IJ  to  2  grs.  ; 
hydroquinone,  J  to  1^  grs. ;  soda  sulphite,  15  grs.  ;  soda  carbon- 
ate, 15  grs.  ;    potass  bromide,  i  gr. 

IiKSS  Tksts. — I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know 
the  mode  of  procedure  to  be  followed  and  the  cost  in  having  a 
lens  tested  by  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  (?).  (I  am  not 
sure  of  the  name  nor  of  the  exact  address.) — A.  Thomas. 

We  believe  the  cost  is  2s.  6d.  or  10s.,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  test.''.  Address  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Tedding- 
tou,  Surrey. 

CoiX)intiNG  Postcards. — Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  cause 
the  colours  will  not  take  on  our  postcards?  Will  you  let  us 
know  the  cause  through  the  "B.J."? — H.  R. 

There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  colouring  glazed  prints  with  dyes. 
Possibly  you  have  a  little  grease  or  wax  on  the  surface  from  the 
glazing  plate.  It  is  often  better  to  colour  before  squeegeeing. 
Lockyer's  tints,  and  probably  others,  will  allow  you  to  do  this 
without  starting  the  colour.  Blue  is  always  the  most  difficult 
to  spread  evenly.  Some  of  the  colour  manufacturers  sell  a  mediiun 
with  which  the  print  is  washed  over  b«fore  applying  the  dye. 

Sepia  Tones. — (1)  How  do  you  colour  midgets,  etc.,  a  sepia?  If 
with  salt,  is  it  before  or  after  the  hypo?  I  use  metol  and  hydro- 
quinone developer  and  bromide  glossy  paper.  And  how  are  they 
toned    any    other    colours?  (2)  Sometimes   the   paper    blisters, 

although  I  use  an  alum  bath  after  hypo.  I  blame  the  heat  of  the 
water  in  summer.  Could  you  give  me  a  little  advice  on  this? — 
Kelso. 

(1)  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  use  the  sulphide  toning  process  as 
described  on  page  769  of  the  "Almanac."  (2)  You  should  avoid 
the  trouble  if  you  put  prints  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  5  per 
cent,  alum  solution. 

DiscoLOTJRED  Print. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through  the 
"B.J.,"  the  cause  of  the  discolouring  on  the  enclosed  card?  In 
my  opinion  it  is  sulphurisation,  but  I  always  thought  this  wa« 
caused  by  toning  in  a  combined  bath  with  lead  in  it,  or  little 
or  no  goid,  but  in  the  bath  that  this  card  was  toned  there  was 
no  lead,  and  fairly  rich  in  gold. — L.  A.  F. 

It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  sulphurisation,  and  possibly  you  used 
a  gold  solution  that  was  too  acid.  The  gold  should  invariably 
be  neutralised  before  adding  to  the  rest  of  the  solution.  W'e  do 
not  think  lead  is  likely  to  cause  sulphurisation  if  used  in  proper 
quantity.     Try  one  of   the   baths   given   in  the  "Almanac." 

CoPlRiOHT. — ^A  firm  has  given  me  an  order  to  copy  a  post-card  photo- 
graph of  an  interior  of  a  certain  church.  The  card  is  not  marked 
copyright.  What  I  should  like  to  know  is:  1.  May  I  copy  this,  or 
shail  I  infringe  someone's  copyright  by  doing  so?  2.  I  am  inclined 
"to  think  that  photographs  of  public  places  of  worship  cannot  be 
made  copyright.  Kindly  let  me  know  your  opinion. — Constant 
Reader. 

1.  The  photograph  is  not  your  copyright  and  probably  not  that 
of  your  customer.  Hence,  in  executing  the  order  you  will  render 
yourself  liable  to  proceedings  for  infringement.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  copyright  photograph  to  be  so  marked.  2.  Y'ou  are  quite 
wrong.     There  is  no  such  distinction. 

Price  of  Work.— I  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  could  give  me 


an  idea  bk  to  what  would  be  a  reaiionnble  prii  e  t  .  charge  for  follow 
ing  :    I  am  at  present  taking  a  net  of  negative*,  half  pUte.    Them- 

are  for  a  gentleman  who  is  going  to  show  them  in  Kxhibi- 

tion.  I  had  to  cover  about  thirty-»ix  miles  in  taking  negatives,  and 
have  to  supply  one  print  toned  bromide  of  each.  Shall  \tt  glad 
if  yon  can  find  space  in  your  "  C'orrespomlrntii'  "  column,  to  give 
me  an  idea  of  what  you  consider  »  reasonable  charge.  There 
are  twenty-eight   views. — T.    F.   M. 

It  is  diflicult  to  answer  your  question  without  knowing  the  time 
occupied  in  taking  the  negatives.  We  think  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  |i«r 
subject,  including  the  print,  plus  railway  fares  or  other  travelling 
expenses,  wr^nld  not  be  unreasonable. 

Gbadatki)  StRBENS. — Can  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
"  Ancwern  "  column  whether  the  gradated  yellow  screens  really 
give  visible  clouds  on  landscape  negatives  which  are  property 
exposed  for  the  rest  of  the  landscape,  and  whether  a  uniform 
screen  with  a  saw-edged  strip  of  black  paper  pasted  on  it  to  cut 
off  some  of  the  sky  rays,  is  e<|ually  good  or  useless?  I  do  not 
want  to  spend  a  pound  on  a  gradated  (or  "  graduated  "  as  the 
makers  call  them)  screen  if  it  will  not  prove  to  be  useful. — W.  S. 
Davenport. 

Yes.  certainly ;  the  gradated  screen  will  do  so  if  you  adjust 
its  height  correctly.  It  is  made  to  .«lide  up  and  down  for  this 
purpose.  The  other  device  can  no  doubt  be  arranged  so  as  to 
work  in  certain  cases,  but  it  is  very  troublesome  to  use  and  not 
always  effective  in  our  experience. 

Bleached  Pictures. — Can  you  inform  me  the  process  by  which  the 
enclosed  prints  are  done,  also  particulars  as  to  working  same? 
From  what  I  am  informed,  they  have  no  image  on  when  printed 
(or  the  image  is  bleached  out  after),  and  by  simply  putting  into 
some  solution  the  image  then  appears,  but  gradually  disappears 
again.  I  must  add  they  can  be  handled  in  full  daylight  after 
printing  and  before  putting  into  solution  to  bring  image.  The 
enclosed  prints  have  not  been  in  solution,  the  image  simply 
appearing  by  length  of  time  kept. — J.  C.  G. 

One  process  for  such  appearing  photographs  is  to  bleach  silver 
prints  in  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  and  render  them  visible 
again  with  hypo  solution.  This  is  the  ancient  "  magic  photo- 
graph." Another  method  is  to  bleach  in  with  a  copper  salt,  or 
other  bleaching  solution,  which  leaves  an  invisible  image,  which 
becomes  visible  on  exposure  to  light  only. 

Supplementary  Lens.— I  have  a  "  Wray's  "  landscape  lens.  18  in. 
focus,  stops  //8  to  //64.  The  diaphragm  slot  is  3  in.  in  front 
of  lens.  Diameter  of  lens  is  2j  in.  1.  Could  another  be  combined 
with  this,  so  as  to  reduce  the  focus  to  9  in.  or  12  in.  ?  2.  Would 
the  position  of  diaphragm  be  altered?  3.  What  would  be  the 
resulting  aperture?  4.  Would  it  give  rectilinear  results? — Globe 
Trotter. 

1.  A  36  in.  single  lens  will  reduce  the  focus  to  18  in.,  and  an 
18  in.  lens  to  9  in.  The  former  would  be  the  safer  to  employ. 
2.  It  might  be  desirable  to  bring  the  diaphragm  nearer  the  lens, 
but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  trial.  3.  If  you 
reduce  the  focus  to  12  in.  the  aperture  will  be  //5.3  for  the  //8 
stop,  and  other  apertures  will  be  increased  in  proportion.  You 
would  no  doubt  find  it  necessary  to  use  smaller  stops.  4.  No. 
As  regards  distortion,  the  results  would  probably  be  not  quite 
equal  to  those  produced  by  the  original  lens. 

Printed-Out  Imace. — Enclosed  is  a  coated  advertisement  taken  from 
an  orange  envelope,  and  printed  and  fixed  as  you  see  it,  in  day- 
light. Has  it  been  lithographed  with  some  silver  dope  similar  to 
that  on  P.O.P.?  If  so,  how  could  such  ink  be  made?  I  supporr 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  such  an  advertisement  under  a 
negative.  If  it  could,  photographers  would  have  a  means  of 
"  catchy "  advertising  at  hand.  It  at  first  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  the  design  had  been  printed  on  P.O. P.,  and  the  excessive 
printing  it  would  get  by  being  laid  in  daylight  would  cauae  it  to 
show,  but  the  printing  seems  to  have  stopped.  It  was  printod 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  has  been  carried  in  the  pocket  ever 
since,  with  this  letter  to  you  in  view. — H.  W.  Gatxd. 

Such  prints  are  made  by  bleaching  bromide  or  gaslight  prints 
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with  copper  chloride  or  similar  bleaching  agent,  such  as  potass 
bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  No  deBnite  formnlse  have 
l>een  published,  but  we  believe  such  invisible  prints  have  been 
on  the  market. 

Light  Filters. — I  have  read  many  articles  in  the  Colour  Supple- 
ment of  the  "B.J.,"  but  have  been  unable  to  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  same  owing  to  a  lack  of  technical  knowledge. 
Can  you  assist  me  in  the  matter?  (1)  What  is  meant  by  the 
symbol  Y,  which  I  see  so  often  u.sed?  Also  what  is  the  meaning 
of  wave-length,  and  how  is  a  wave-length  measured?  (2)  How 
are  light  filters  measured?  (o)  If  you  can  recommend  any  in- 
expensive books  on  the  subject.  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour. — 
Fbank  a.  Hodgson. 

(1)  The  symbol  Y  denotes  wave-length,  which  is  the  length  of 
a  light  wave  measured  from  crest  to  crest.  If  you  want  to  go  into 
this  matter  closely,  we  can  only  advise  you  to  study  some  book 
on  physical  optics.  (2)  The  increase  in  exposure  is  ascertained  by 
t'ial.  A  grey  and  white  object  is  photographed,  and  the  ex- 
posure required  with  the  filter  is  compared  with  that  necessary 
without  a  filter.  (3)  "The  Photography  of  Coloured  Objects,"  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees,  price  Is.,  and  "  Orthochromatic  Filters," 
price  6d.,  both  published  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright. 

Pmxts  on  Canv.is. — Can  you  give  me  formulae  and  directions  for 
making  photo-prints  of  some  sort  on  the  face  (filled  side)  of 
artist's  canvas?  The  filling  or  sizing  is  of  an  oily,  repellent 
surface,  quite  impervious  to  blue  print,  sensitiser,  etc.  Some- 
thing rapid  enough  for  direct  enlarging  would  be  greatly  valued, 
but  detail  and  gradation  are  of  no  consequence,  what  is  required 
being  merely  to  save  time  of  drawing  in  commercial  oil  stuff.  If 
enlarging  not  feasible,  then  contact  print,  please,  other  than 
carbon  preferred.— D.  D.  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.A.). 

If  you  will  clean  the  surface  of  the  canvas  with  a  mixture  of 
liquid  ammonia  one  part,  and  methylated  spirit  four  parts,  rub- 
bing it  on  with  a  soft  cloth  until  all  greasiness  disappears,  you 
will  find  any  sensitising  solution  will  take  evenly  upon  it.  A  slow 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  containing  little  gelatine,  could  be 
spread  thinly  upon  the  canvas  with  a  brush,  if  a  few  streaks  are 
not  detrimental.  A  better  plan  is  to  buy  the  canvas  ready  sensi- 
tised. Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward  and  the  Photolinol  Com- 
pany supply  this  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  ths  nearest  plate-maker 
to  you  would  probably  coat  canvas  to  order. 

Silver  Point. — •Would  you  kindly  give  me  a  brief  description  of  the 
method  of  producing  so-called  "silver  point"  portraits.  As  far 
as  my  observation  serves  me,  I  believe  the  sitter  is  portrayed 
against  a  pure  white  ground,  and  in  printing  the  negative  it  is 
vignetted  on  to  a  fairly  large  piece  of  paper,  the  print  being  kept 
somewhat  pale.  It  is  then  "  rough"  mounted,  and  finally  bevelled 
off  in  the  manner  of  the  carbon  sketch.  In  the  finishing,  I  believe, 
a  suitable  pencil  being  employed,  the  artist  proceeds  to  "  cross- 
hatch  "  the  background  and  features  and  drapery,  which  brings  the 
original  pale  tint  up  to  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  yet  has 
the  appearance  of  being  an  entirely  hand-drawn  pencil  sketch. 
Am  I  right  in  assuming  "silver  point"  and  "pencil  sketch"  to 
be  one  and  the  same?  Kindly  state  by  what  process  of  printing 
this  work  is  done  in  and  most  suitable  surface  to  work  upon.- — 
Silver  Point. 

Of  course,  genuine  "  silver  point  "  is  a  quite  distinct  process, 
but  photographic  prints  put  forward  under  this  name  are  made 
by  a  process  such  as  you  describe.  They  are,  in  fact,  faint  white 
background  vignettes  worked  up  in  pencil.  Prints  can  be  done  in 
matt-bromide  or  platinum. 

Papers,  Etc.— Can  you  supply  the  following  information  in  this 
week's  Journal  for  us :  —(1)  Where  we  can  obtain  the  thick 
brown  paper  or  cheap  pulp  card  which  is  used  for  painting  back- 
grounds on,  8ft.  X  6ft.  size?  (2)  The  colours  and  inks  used  by 
poster,  ticket,  and  show-card  writers ;  also  the  papers  and  glazed 
boards,  etc.,  used?  (3)  American  books  on  advertisement  writing, 
where  to  obtain  same,  and  their  titles  and  publisher,  if  you  know 
of  any.  (4)  Small  visiting  or  business  card  cases,  in  cardboard 
and  covered  with  imitation  leather,  and  with  name  and  address 
stamped  in  gilt,  for  advertising  purposes.  (5)  Books  on  scene 
painting.      We   have  written   several  firms  about   these    matters 


without  any  success.     Perhaps  you  can  supply  the  information. — 
Scenic. 

(1)  Try  Messrs.  Spalding  and  Hodge,  Russell  Street, 
'Drury  Lane,  London,  or  Mr.  F.  G.  Kettle,  New  Oxford  Street, 
London.  Tbe  paper  is  sold  by  the  yard.  Ask  for  carpet  paper, 
6ft.  wide.  (2)  Ordinary  powder  colours,  mixed  with  gum,  are  used 
by  ticket  writers.  For  rough  or  large  work  the  oilshop  quality 
is  good  enough.  Messrs.  Potter  and  Co.,  of  Aldersgate  Street, 
London,  would  supply  the  plain  cards.  Many  writers  now  use 
photographic  mounts  for  this  purpose.  (5)  You  could  probably 
get  these  books  through  the  Page-Davis  School  of  Advei-tising, 
195,  Oxford  Street.  There  is  an  English  monthly  publication, 
entitled  "Printers'  Ink,"  which  deals  with  up-to-date  advertising. 
We  believe  that  the  "Morning  Leader"  newspaper  also  publishes 
a  book,  written  by  the  leading  British  advertising  managers. 
(4)  Messrs.  Johns,  "Son,  and  Watts,  40,  City  Road,  could  quote 
you  for  these.  (6)  You  can  obtain  books  on  scene  painting, 
make-up,  etc.,  from  Mr.  Samuel  French,  theatrical  bookseller,  26, 
Southampton  Street,  iStrand,  London. 
Amidol  Developer.— 1.  The  enclosed  print  was  made  with  an 
amidol  solution  (Wellington  formula),  which  was  made  up  last 
September  and  gradually  used  in  the  meantime.  I  usually  get 
amidol  to  keep  a  month,  but  this  seems  to  be  something  extra. 
I  should  be  grateful  if  you  could  give  me  a  hint  as  to  what 
conditions  are  present  to  account  for  this.  Is  it,  possibly,  that 
it  was  kept  at  an  almost  constant  temperature?  2.  Could  you 
also  find  a  line  or  two  to  let  me  know  how  old  bromide  paper 
can  be  made  usable?  3.  Also,  if  formaldehyde  40  per  cent,  may 
be  used  in  place  of  formalin  ("  B.J.A.,"  1911,  p.  730,  etc.)? 
— Q.  S. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  reason  for  the  amidol  keeping, 
so  long,  and  the  only  possible  cause  we  can  think  of  is  the 
use  of  sidphite  of  an  unusual  degree  of  purity.  If  the  alkali 
contained  in  sulphite  is  neutralised,  the  life  of  an  amidol  deve- 
loper is  considerably  prolonged,  and  a  sulphite  free  from  alkali 
would  no  doubt  work  better  with  amidol  than  ordinary  sulphite, 
which  seems  invariably  to  contain  a  small  percentage  of  car- 
bonate. Temperature  may  have  had  a  little  to  do  with  it,  but 
we  have  no  experience  of  the  effect  of  temperature.  2.  A  bath  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  say  2  per  cent,  of 
each,  will  destroy  fog,  and  after  thorough  washing  and  drying 
the  paper  may  be  used.  It  will,  however,  be  much  reduced 
in  speed,  and  if  the  deterioration  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
fogging  the  remedy  may  prove  useless.  We  do  not  recommend 
the  attempt  to  restore  old  material.  It  is  generally  cheaper  to 
throw  it  away  and  buy  fresh  stuff.  3.  Formaldehyde  and 
formalin  are  the  same  thing,  that  is  to  say,  formalin  is  a  40  per 
cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde.  Thanks  for  your  hint,  which 
we  will  use  in  a  later  issue. 


New  Studio  at  the  West  End,  Morkc.\mbe. — Mr.  Watson,  who> 
for  many  years  has  conducted  a  high-class  photographic  business  in 
Morecambe,  has  opened  fine  new  premises  in  the  Alhambra  Buildings, 
Regent  Road,  where  a  modern  equipment,  with  electric  light,  has 
been   installed. 


•  *  NoTiCB  TO  Advertisers.— Btocks  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  tuithout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 
The  P.p. a.  Congeess.— We  publish  this  week  the  comprehensive 
and  authoritative  paper  on  artificial  lighting  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner. 
The  paper  deals  with  practical  adjustments  of  arc  lamps ;  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  arc  light  installations ;  types  of  enclosed 
arc;  the  mercury-vapour  light  and  the  latest  form  of  it  just 
introduced  as  the  "  Silica  "  and  "  Quartzlite  "  lamps ;  etudio  gas 
lamps ;  flashlight  work ;  together  with  many  lessons  in  the  com- 
mercial value  of  artificial  light  installations.     (P.  396.) 

We  publish  this  week  the  key  to  the  group  of  members  of  the 
Congrese  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the  works  of  the 
Kodak  Company  at  Harrow.     (P.  402.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  held  on  Thursday,  May  18,  the 
question  of  Sunday  closing  was  the  subject  of  an  animated  dis- 
cussion, and  a  sub-committee  was  authorised  to  draft  a  resolution 
to  the  Home  Secretary  in  reference  to  the  inclusion  of  photographic 
studios  within  the  scope  of  the  Shops  Bill.     (P.  406.) 

Mr.  T.  Drummond  Shiels,  who  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
endeavours  to  secure  Sunday  closing  of  studios  in  Scotland,  gives 
a  short  account  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made.     (P.  409.) 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  size  of  mount,  suitable  for  inclusion 
in  a  loose-leaf  album,  was  brought  forward  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
E.  Drummond  Young,  which  we  publish  on  page  407. 

A  report  of  the  visit  of  the  Congress  to  Messrs.  Houghtons' 
works  at  Walthamstow  will  be  found  on  page  405,  where  is  repro- 
duced a  group  taken  on  this  occasion.  Members  were  shown  the 
large  wood-working  and  metal-working  shops  in  the  "Ensign" 
factory,  as  well  as  the  manufactory  of  mounts,  which  is  now  a 
large  interest  of  the  Houghton  firm. 

In  a  leading  article  on  page  394  some  of  the  matters  dealt  with 
at  the  Congress  are  the  subject  of  some  notes  which  we  may  hope 
will  encourage  photographers  attending  a  future  Congress  to 
usefully  supplement  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  themselvee. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Convention  have  recommended 
that  a  meeting-place  in  Holland  should  be  selected  for  1912. 
(P.  393.) 


The 

Convention, 
This  Year 
and    Next. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
An  advance  copy  of  the  full  programme 
of  the  Photographic  Convention,  to  be 
held  at  Exeter  from  July  10  to  15  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Welling- 
ton, shows  the  same  genius  and  thoroughness  in  organisa- 
tion which  has  always  characterised  the  work  of  its  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge.  Arrangements  for  excur- 
sions in  the  picturesque  Devonshire  country  have  been 
made  with  every  regard  for  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  conventioners,  and  those  who  journey  to  Exeter  are 
assured  of  a  delightful  week  in  the  West  of  England 
untroubled  by  the  need  of  considering  the  ways  and  means 
of  getting  about.  The  programme  of  papers  for  the  meet- 
ings, which  in  most  instances  commence  at  9  p.m.,  pro- 
vides a  series  of  after-dinner  topics  of  interest  to  photo- 
graphers. We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  council  of  the 
Convention,  at  a  meeting  held  in  London  last  week,  re- 
commended the  members  to  select  Holland  as  the  venue 
of  next  year's  Convention.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
The  Hague  was  nalmed  among  the  places  for  this  year's 
Convention  discussed  at  Scarborough  last  July,  but  that 
the  opposition  by  certain  members  to  a  place  of  meeting 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  carried  the  day.  As  we 
then  said,  and  say  again,  the  Convention  has  a  great  deal 
to  gain  and  very  little  to  lose  by  transferring  the  scene 
of  its  activity  to  the  Continent.  The  day  is  past  in  photo- 
graphy when  numbers  of  people  can  be  induced  to  assemble, 
except  when  under  such  strong  trade  stimulus  as  animates 
the  P. P. A.  Congress.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Con- 
vention does  everything  which  it  can  do  to  provide  an 
enjoyable  week  for  its  members,  but  most  of  them  are 
quite  capable  of  doing  the  same  for  themselves.  Transfer 
the  scene  of  meeting  to  Holland,  Brittany,  Normandy,  or 
Belgium,  and  the  Convention  is  in  the  position  to  confer 
great  advantages  upon  its  members  in  the  way  of  travelling 
arrangements  and  permission  to  photograph  in  places  to 
which  individual  tourists  would  find  it  difficult  to  gain 
access.  On  this  account  we  are  strongly  of  the  view  that 
the  council  is  taking  the  wise  step  in  recommending  Hol- 
land for  1912,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  body  of  membera 
will  support  them  at  the  Exeter  meeting. 


Enlarging; 

Without 

Condensers, 


A  writer  in  a  contemporary  recently  de- 
scribed an  arrangement  that  he  bad  de- 
vised for  enlarging,  which,  he  stated, 
worked  quite  satisfactorily.  This  consisted  of  a  metallic 
filament  electric  lamp  used  inside  a  focussing  "  holophane  " 
reflector,  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  being  used  as  a  diffuser 
behind  the  negative.  For  small  negatives  we  see  no  reason 
why  such  an  arrangement  should  not  work  well,  for  years 
ago  we  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  method  and  found  it 
quite  serviceable.     In  our  case  we  used  a  powerful  argand 
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burner  (incandescent  gas  not  then  being  invented)  inside 
a  parabolic  reflector.  In  front  of  the  reflector  a  sheet  of 
ground  glass  was  fitted,  while  a  second  smaller  sheet  went 
immediately  behind  the  negative.  To  soften  down  the 
direct  light  from  the  argand  we  found  it  necessary  to  grind 
the  larger  sheet  of  glass  on  the  back  in  the  centre,  so  that 
direct  light  passed  through  two  ground  surfaces  instead 
of  one,  and  with  this  addition  the  apparatus  worked  fairly 
well.  It  had,  however,  two  serious  defects:  the  exposures 
were  long  and  the  parabolic  reflector,  which  was  made  of 
cardboard,  frequently  caught  fire ;  still,  so  far  as  even 
illumination  was  concerned  there  was  little  fault  to  find. 
In  these  days  such  elaborations  are  often  unnecessary,  for 
much  more  powerful  illuminants  are  available,  and,  pro- 
vided that  the  illuminant  is  powerful  enough,  no  reflectors 
or  condensers  are  required.  Strangely  enough,  many  seem 
to  have  overlooked  this  point,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
condensers  used  when  any  such  device  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Given  a  powerful  light,  such  as  a  big  arc  lamp,  we  have 
only  to  keep  it  far  enough  away  from  the  negative  to  secure 
as  even  illumination  as  can  be  wished  for.  A  diffuser 
behind  the  negative  is  desirable,  but  a  condenser  is  no  real 
benefit.  A  daylight  enlarger  can  be  directed  towards  an 
arc  lamp  about  five  feet  away  just  as  easily  as  it  can  be 
directed  towards  the  sky  in  the  daytime.  With  weaker 
lights  that  have  to  be  brought  near  the  negative  to  shorten 
the  exposure,  the  condenser  or  an  equivalent  becomes 
necessary,  for  without  it  the  illumination  is  uneven  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  the  light. 


Colour 

and 

Olimate 


We  heard  a  question  put  a  short  time 
ago  that  raised  an  animated  discussion 
yet  led  to  no  definite  result,  because  it 
did  not  seem  that  anyone  present  quite  grasped  the 
essentials  of  the  problem.  A  three-colour  worker,  having  ex- 
perimentally adjusted  the  ratio  of  his  exposures  with  a 
neutral  grey  test  object  in  England,  went  abroad  with  his 
apparatus  and  set  to  work  on  snow  scenes.  As  the  result 
he  found  that  he  could  only  render  snow  as  distinctly 
blue  in  colour,  and  on  re-testing  the  exposures  on  the  same 
test  object  which  he  had  with  him,  he  found  that  this  also 
was  rendered  with  an  excess  of  blue.  A  re-adjustment  of 
the  exposures  was  necessary  to  render  the  test  object  in 
neutral  tints  and  the  snow  as  white,  so  not  unnaturally  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exposures  required  re- 
adjustment for  different  climatic  conditions.  There  is, 
however,  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  Our  conception  of 
colour  is  controlled  to  a  very  large  extent  by  preconceived 
ideas,  and  our  visual  idea  of  white  is  not  founded  on  strict 
colour  analysis  but  on  that  of  relative  brightness.  A  tint 
has  only  to  attain  a  certain  standard  of  brightness  to  be 
immediately  classed  as  white  by  the  untrained  observer, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pure  white  will  never  be  observed 
by  him  unless  a  still  whiter  white  is  put  against  it  for 
comparison.  Taking  snow  as  an  example  of  a  "white" 
subject,  though  pure  snow  in  England,  in  Switzerland,  and 
in,  say,  Spitzbergen,  is  the  same  thing  and  of  identically 
the  same  composition,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  of 
the  same  colour.  In  fact,  trained  visual  colour  analysts, 
Buch  as  painters,  will  tell  us  very  decidedly  that  it  is  "not. 
The  casual  observer  accepts  it  as  white  in  each  place, 
simply  because  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  white  visible. 
He  takes  it  as  his  standard  without  being  able  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  different  standard  from  that  which  he 
would  accept  in  another  country.  In  the  same  way  an 
object  that  is  of  a  perfectly  neutral  grey  in  England  need 
not  be  equally  neutral  in  Southern  Europe.  If  it  is  used 
a£  a  test  object  it  may  photograph  blue  in  the  southern 
light  though  in  England  it  was  rendered  as  grey,  and  both 
renderings  may  be  perfectly  correct. 


Colour  and  Of  course  colour  rendering  is  not  always 
Visual  correct     in     photography,     because    the 

■  ideal  process  has  not  yet  been  evolved. 

There  is  always  a  compromise  somewhere,  and  the  slight 
errors  that  exist  may  become  serious  ones  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  lighting,  but  if  a  perfect  process  could  be 
devised  that  would  always  faithfully  record  the  precise 
colours  in  front  of  the  camera,  then  the  comparison  of 
various  climatic  colourings  would  be  easier.  There  would 
still  be  people  to  say  that  the  results  were  wrong,  but 
that  would  only  be  because  their  visual  perception  was 
defective  as  regards  the  natural  objects.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  identify  colours  in  Nature,  and,  in  fact,  impos- 
sible without  long  training,  though  it  is  quite  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish even  very  trivial  differences  in  artificial  subjects. 
It  of  course  follows  that  if  the  standard  of  whiteness  varies 
in  different  climes  all  other  colours  vary  also,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  do  do  so  to  a  very  marked  extent.  Though  a 
visitor  to,  say.  Southern  Italy  may  fail  to  observe  that  the 
things  he  has  carried  with  him  are  not  of  the  same  shades 
of  colour  that  they  were  in  England,  he  will  hardly  fail  fo 
notice  that  the  sky  is  of  a  different  blue,  that  the  sea  is 
different  in  colour,  and  that^distant  hills  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  at  home. 


I   »  «-•  • 


SOME    MATTERS    DISCUSSED    AT    THE    PROEEiS- 
8IONAL    PHOTOGRAPHEEIS'    CONGRESS. 

The  formal  programme  arranged  by  even  the  most  astute 
committee  can  never  represent  the  whole  life  of  a  congress 
such  as  was  held  last  week  by  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers' Association.  Whenever  a  body  of  men,  all  keenly 
interested  in  the  craft  or  business  by  which  tliey  earn  their 
livelihood,  ass.emlble  togetlier  for  the  exchange  of  views, 
topics  must  arise  for  discussion  other  than  tliose  provided 
in  a  set  programme.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
meeting  arranged  for  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  May  18, 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  the  business 
side  of  photography,  drew  out  tlie  interest  of  those  attend- 
ing it  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  more  formal  papers  and 
lectures.  And  in  view  of  the  many  letters  on  the  subject 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  our  columns  it  was  no 
matter  for  sui-prise  that  the  attitude  of  the  profession  in 
regard  to  the  closing  of  studios  on  Sundays,  and  in  regard 
to  the  Shops  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  should  have 
aroused  a  vigorous  expression  of  views.  While  many  dis- 
sentient opinions  were  voiced,  we  were  glad  to  see  tiliat 
the  tone  of  the  discussion  tliroughout  was  of  a  perfectly 
friendly  character  and  of  a  kind  which  evidenced  the  fact 
that  the  desire  of  the  members  was  to  keep  before  them 
the  importance  of  the  status  of  the  whole  profession. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  Sunday  closing,  it  must  first 
be  said  that  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  is  intended  to 
apply  to  traders — those  who  buy  and  sell.  Photographic 
studios  pure  and  simple  are  exempt  from  its  intended  pro- 
visions. This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  among 
tlie  special  references  to  businesses  at  all  comparatole  with 
that  of  a  pfhotographer's  the  only  one  is  to  that  of  a  hair- 
dresser, to  whom  the  Act,  with  several  modifications,  is 
held  to  apply.  It  may  be  taken  that  by  the  Bill  as  it 
stands  at  present  photographers  are  in  no  way  affected,  and 
discussion  was  tlius,  actively  directed  to  the  desirability,  or 
otherwise,  of  taking  steps  to  bring  photographic  studios 
within  its  provisions. 

Now,  the  Shops  Bill  deals  with  a  number  of  quite  dis- 
tinct matters.  It  deals  with  the  opening  of  shops  on  Sun- 
day, which  it  declares  to  be  illegal.  It  also  deals  with  the 
hours  whioh  assistants  may  worlc,  limiting  these  to  sixty 
hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  meal-times,  and  it  also  pro- 
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vides  that  one  weekday  in  the  week  an  assistant  shall 
not  be  employed  after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
likewise  prescribes  certain  intervals  for  meals  which  shall 
l)e  allowed  to  each  assistant,  and  further  fixes  the  amount 
of  overtime  whioh  the  assistant  shall  work  as  not  more 
than  sixty  hours  during  the  whole  year.  On  the  general 
question  of  the  desirability  of  compulsory  Sunday  closing 
we  believe  that  photographers  as  a  body  are  agreed  that 
it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  their  profession  as 
a  w'liole.  In  towns  where  a  number  of  photographers  keep 
open  on  Sunday  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
they  do  so  simply  in  a  spirit  of  competition  with  each 
other,  and  that  if  all  could  agree  to  close  every  one  of 
them  would  be  glad  to  fall  into  line.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  studios  which 
open  on  Sundays  the  class  of  trade  which  is  done  is  of 
the  cut-price  order  and  therefore,  in  our  judgment,  not 
one  which  deserves  to  be  unduly  considered  at  the  cost  of 
the  more  reputaible  class  of  portrait  business.  Legislation 
of  any  kind  is  bound  to  press  unduly  in  some  quarters, 
but  it  was  clear  from  the  toae  of  the  meeting  that  the 
members  of  the  Congress  believed  that  Sunday  closing 
would  !he  to  their  benefit.  Certainly  it  would  "be  to  tlie 
benefit  of  the  assistants,  and  on  that  account  alone,  in 
our  judgment,  would  in  time  react  with  advantage  upon 
the  employers.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  the  repre- 
sentations in  favour  of  studios  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  Bill,  wliich  were  made  by  the  Congress,  will  be 
supported  by  photographers,  whether  members  of  the 
P. P. A.  or  not.  Very  little  time  now  remains  for  revision 
of  clauses  of  the  Bill,  but  it  is  still  possible  for  individual 
photographers  to  approadli  their  members  of  Parliament, 
pointing  out  what  has  been  done  iby  the  Congress  as  a  body 
and  begging  for  the  individual  member's  support. 

Another  business  matter  brought  before  the  Congress 
was  the  suggestion  emanating  from  the  Edinburgh  branch 
of  the  P.P.A.  as  to  tHie  adoption  of  a  standard  size  of 
mount  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a  loose-leaf  album  and  upon 
which  photographs  of  various  sliapes  and  moderate  sizes 
might  be  supported.  Mr.  E.  Druminond  Young,  in  a  paper 
which  we  putblish  upon  another  page,  has  clearly  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  this  suggestion.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
growing  objection  which  is  made  by  customers  to  the  effect 
that  they  do  not  want  any  more  photographs  as,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  odd  sizes  of  mounts,  they  have  no 
receptacle  in  whiob  they  can  place  them  as  they  could  in 
the  albums  of  the  old  days  made  to  accommodate  C.  de  V. 
and  ca.binet  photographs.     Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of 


Sunilay  olosdng,  thiere  are  arguments  both  for  and  agaiott. 
Some  members,  who,  by  the  way,  did  not  express  their 
views  at  the  meeting,  Itave  held  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a  standard  «ize  on  the  part  of  the  high-class  photograplier 
exposes  his  work  to  the  competition  of  the  cheap  form  of 
photograph  wliich  it  is  his  endeavour  to  evade.  But  we 
think  that,  while  there  may  be  identity  as  regards  size, 
there  will  always  be  a  gulf  between  the  quality  of  work, 
from  a  hig'h-class  studio  and  that  of  the  low-price  photo- 
grapllier.  Mere  copying  of  the  size  and  style  of  a  mount 
will  not  make  amendis  for  the  defects  in  lighting,  retouch- 
ing, and  the  production  of  the  print  which  can  be  found 
in  much  oif  the  cheap  work.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
certainly  is  good  reason,  we  believe,  for  thinking  that  the 
public  would  appreciate  some  new  design  of  album,  which, 
in  a  simple  way,  would  allow  of  their  bringing  together 
the  photographs  Avliich  they  themselves  obtain  in  the  usual 
wiay  from  photographers  or  receive  from  their  friends,  and. 
the  design  of  album  shown  by  Mr.  Drummond  Young 
appears  to  solve  this  question  in  a  remarkably  easy  manner.. 
While  writing  upon  these  business  topics  which  affect 
the  portrait  photographer  we  may  perhaps  also  make  refer- 
ence to  the  remark,  made  by  the  editor  of  this  Journal  at 
the  Congress  dinner,  suggesting  that  photographers  would 
gain  in  status  by  adopting  an  attitude  towards  one  another 
Which  is  more  akin  to  that  of  professional  men.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  P. P. A.,  in  casually  commenting  upon  the  sug- 
gestion, spoke  of  it  as  being  a  dream  of  the  future,  which 
could  scarcely  ibe  put  in  practice  until  the  advent  of  a 
millennium.  In  conversation  with  other  photographers,, 
however,  we  found  that,  so  far  from  being  an  unaccom- 
plished ideal,  it  is,  in  certain  cases,  a  standard  of  conduct 
to  which,  within  certain  limits,  they  adhere  in  their  busi- 
ness. Obviously  certain  photographers  have  facilities  for 
doing  work  beyond  the  command  of  others,  but  every 
pliotographer  must  have  in  mind  the  many  occasions  on. 
which  business  is  lost  to  him  as  a  result  of  customers, 
taking  prints  to  competitors  and  having  work  done  bj- 
them  which,  strictly  speaking,  represents  the  skill  of  the- 
studio  wliere  the  portraits  were  made.  We  must  not  be- 
understood  as  endeavouring  to  lay  down  a  moral  or  ethical 
code  to  which  photographers  should  subscribe.  Our  sug- 
gestion was  made  with  the  aim  that  such  a  policy,  among 
photographers,  of  supporting  each  other  would  inevitably 
strengthen  their  relations  with  the  pulblic  and  would,  as. 
a  result,  contribute  to  the  realisation  of  the  aim  which 
we  believe  is  before  all  portraitists,  namely,  the  raising 
of  the  status  of  the  professional  photographer. 


THE    PROFESSIONAL    PHOTOGRAPHERS*    CONGRESS. 


II. 


It  says  much  for  the  organisation  of  the  crowded  programme, 
wliich  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association  carried  out 
last  week,  that  from  first  to  last  the  meetings  and  excursions 
passed  off  most  successfully  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind.  In 
only  one  respect  perhaps  could  the  arrangements  have  been 
better  made  for  those  attending  the  Congress,  namely,  as  regards 
the  accommodation  for  the  evening  meetings.  At  the  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  on  the  Tuesday  evening  the 
meeting  room  was  crowded  to  the  point  of  distinct  discomfort 
and  to  an  almost  like  degree  at  the  lecture  on  the  Wednesday 
by  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt.  As  was,  however,  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  at  the  dinner,  the  committee  necessarily  had 
to  make  its  arrangements  some  time  in  advance,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  the  meetings  was  simply  a  consequence  of  the  omission 
of  many  members  to  signify  their  intention  of  attending  until 


the  last  moment.  Had  the  committee  been  informed  at  an- 
earlier  date  of  the  actual  number  of  members  who  would  be 
present  a  larger  hall  could  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  ot 
the  Congress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  will  bear  this  fact 
in  mind  in  signifying  their  intention  to  attend  the  Congress 
which,  as  seems  practically  certain,  will  be  held  in  1912.  With, 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  numbers  to  be  catered  for  the  com- 
mittee could  doubtless  arrange  a  series  of  actual  demonstrations 
such  as  were  given,  again  at  considerable  inconvenience,  on  the- 
occasion  of  last  year's  Congress. 

In  this  issue  we  are  able  to  reprint  the  paper  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Turner  on  artificial  light  in  photography,  a  contribution  to  the- 
subject  which  at  the  present  day  is  of  the  greatest  importance- 
to  photographers  of  all  classes.  Mr.  Turner,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  users  of  artificial  light,  both  in  and  away 
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from  the  studio,  dealt  very  thoroughly  with  all  the  commercial 
•systems  which  are  available,  while  he  drove  home,  by  a  number 
of  instances,  the  many  commercial  advantages  of  artificial  light- 
ing. 

On  the  visits  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hough  tons,  Ltd.,  at 
Walthamstow,  and  to  the  Platinotype  Company  at  Penge, 
members  of  the  Congress  were  made  no  less  welcome  than  at 
those  of  the  Kodak  Company  at  Harrow  visited  on  the  Tuesday. 
We  were  glad  to  see  that  the  dinner,  held  at  the  Criterion 
Bestaurant  on  Thursday,  was  largely  attended  by  members  of 
the  photographic  trade :  among  other  good  results  of  the  Con- 
gress must  be  numbered  the  bringing  together,  under  the  most 
'favourable  auspices,  of  photographers  and  those  who,  as  manu- 
facturers of  photographic  materials  and  apparatus,  have 
interests  largely  in  common  with  proprietors  or  managers  of 
studios. 

Throughout  the  proceedings  last  week  the  enthusiasm  which 
marked  the  first  meetings  reported  in  our  issue  of  last  week 
was  fully  maintained,  and  professional  photographers  as  a  body 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  awakened  to  the  great  advan- 
tages of  gathering  together  in  numbers  and  exchanging  views 
upon  the  many  vital  questions  which  affect  their  business  affairs. 
At  the  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  evening  the  following  message 


was  sent  to  H.M.  the  King,  its  dispatch  being  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  members. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty.  We,  the  members  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Association  of  Great  Britain 
assembled  in  Congress,  beg  humbly  to  tender  to  your 
Majesty  the  expression  of  our  united  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  the  throne  and  to  your  most  gracious  and  illustrious 
person.     On  behalf  of  the  Association, 

Fkank  p.  Moffat, 
President. 
To  which  the  following  reply,  dated  May  18,  was  received  :  — 
BUCKINGHAM  PALACE— 6. H.M. S. 
The  President  of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion, Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster:  — 

The  King  thanks  the  members  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers' Association  assembled  in  Congress  for  their  kind 
message  conveyed  in  your  telegram. 

C.   WiGKAM, 

Equeri-y. 
Our  space  this  week  does  not  allow  us  to  complete  the  reports 
of   all  the  papers  read   before   the  Congress,    but  we  hope   to 
conclude  our  record  of  a  memorable  series  of  meetings  in  next 
week's  number  of  the  "British  Journal." 


ARTIFICIAL    LIGHTING    IN     PHOTOGRAPHY. 

lA  Lecture  (illustrated  with  nearly  200  slides,  mostly  made  by  T.  C.  Turner)  delivered  at  the  Second  Congress  of  the  P.  P.  A. 
held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  May  16,  1911,  by  T.  C.  Turner,  of  London  and  Hull.] 


The  subject  of  artificial  lighting  in  photography  must  appeal  to 
us  with  increasing  interest,  if  we  cease  to  regard  substitutes  for 
■daylight  as  necessary  evils  in  a  somewhat  unfortunate  position. 
It  is  still  quite  a  common  experience  to  meet  operators  who  dis- 
like, or,  at  least,  distrust,  the  use  of  any  artificial  illuminant, 
whether  flashlight,  gas,  or  even  the  electric  arc.  This  may  be 
■due  to  conservative  tendencies,  or  to  a  natural  instinct  of  appre- 
ciation for  sunlight,  and  a  business  life  carried  on  under  its 
happier,  liealthier  influence.  There  are,  however,  signs  which 
point  to  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  daylight  studio,  to 
be  replaced  by  the  square  and  lofty  room,  artistically  furnished, 
and  lighted  entirely  by  artificial  means.  Opinions  may  vary  on 
"the  superiority  of  artificial  light  for  all  conditions  of  indoor 
photography,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a  large  and 
•constantly  increasing  amount  of  work  is  now  done  without  day- 
light, and  without  loss  of  quality.  In  portrait  making  an  alter- 
native to  the  light  of  the  sun  is  a  necessity,  for  the  public  is  not 
slow  to  consider  the  equipment  of  a  studio  at  fault  if  sitters  are 
sent  away  for  bad  weather  or  failing  light.  The  old  excuses  for 
dilatory  execution  of  print  orders  have  ceased  to  be  valid.  The 
engagements  of  a  professional  firm  can  be  kept  with  the  punctu- 
ality observed  by  other  men  of  business,  and  this  is  owing 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  artificial  lighting  in  photography. 
Financial  problems  of  twenty  years  ago  have  been  simplified  to 
a  great  extent,  and  excellent  apparatus  is  to  be  obtained  at  such 
moderate  cost  that  no  professional  can  afford  to  remain  inert 
•for  a  portion  of  his  time. 

Success  in  artificial  lighting  is  worth  striving  for !  It  has 
•enabled  scores  of  photographers  to  avoid  the  misfortune  of  com- 
pulsory and  debilitating  hibernations,  and— if  the  problem  of 
■natural  colour  work  is  ever  satisfactorily  solved — the  men  who 
«re  experts  in  electric  lighting  will  probably  make  the  most 
rapid  and  profitable  headway  under  the  new  conditions. 

In  the  early  days  of  photography  the  vagaries  of  climate  and 
i;he  months  of  slow  winter  light  caused  so  much  anxiety  that  all 
■sorts  of  devices  to  help  out  the  exposures  with  magnesium 
ribbon  were  in  vogue  during  the  sixties  and  early  seventies. 
One  or  two  enterprising  professionals  attempted  to  solve  the 
•difficulty  of  photography  after  dusk  by  setting  up  batteries  for 


the  voltaic  arc,  but  the  expense  of  construction  was  very  heavy, 
and  the  cells  were  troublesome  and  cumbersome  to  manage. 
Photography  by  artificial  light  was  hardly  on  a  sound  footing 
until  Henry  Van  der  WeyJe  installed  gas  engine  and  dynamo 
in  the  basement  of  his  Regent  Street  premises  in  the  year  1877. 
And  Mr.  James  Lauder  (Lafayette)  followed  his  example  in 
Dublin  three  years  later.  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  placed  the 
carbons  in  a  large  cup-shaped  reflector,  cutting  off  the  direct 
light  of  the  arc  by  using  a  small  iron  basin  below  the  lower 
carbon.  This  form  of  lamp,  with  slight  modifications  in  the 
shape  and  portability  of  the  reflector,  and  in  the  number  of 
arcs,  is  still  largely  used  (in  spite  of  its  somewhat  ugly  appear- 
ance in  the  studio).  And  this  evening  you  will  see  many  ex- 
amples of  photographs  taken  with  the  identical  lamp  Mr.  Van 
der  Weyde  employed,  and  which  has  been  in  continuous  use  in 
London  and  Hull  ever  since.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
before  the  days  of  the  supply  of  current  by  electrical  corpora- 
tions photographers  were  obliged  to  have  their  own  engine  and 
dynamo,  and  some  idea  of  the  capital  outlay  involved,  and  the 
cost  of  working,  may  be  gained  from  the  view  of  the  machinery 
house  erected  for  the  electrical  installation  at  Barnsbury  Park 
several  years  ago. 

Electric  lighting  holds  chief  place  among  our  available  means 
of  artificial  illumination,  because  photographers  in  London, 
and  all  the  larger  towns,  have  the  current  mains  at  their  doors, 
and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  supply.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  greater 
portion  of  this  evening's  paper  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
phoiography  by  electric  light,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Walery,  Speaight,  Gill,  Robinson,  Gray,  and 
Corbett,  I  am  able  to  supplement  my  own  slides  with  several 
from  the  negatives  of  these  well-known  artists.  You  will  also 
be  able  to  see  on  the  screen  photographs  of  most  of  the  well- 
accredited  lamps  now  being  used,  which  have  been  kindly  sent 
by  various  makers. 

It  is  natural,  for  us  to  have  personal  preferences  in  this 
matter,  of  apparatus,  for  we  all  have  special  business  needs 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  but  I  have  taken  care  to  include  only 
those  methods  of  lighting  which  I  know  from  personal  experience 
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are  practicable — and  those  lamps  which  are  held  in  high  esteem 

iiinong  Naders  in  our  pi-ofession. 

You  will  find  arrangements  for  utilising  the  open  arc,  the 
enclosed  arc,  and  the  mercury  vapour  tube:  for  photographers 
are  obliged  t<i  choose  one  of  these  systems  if  adopting  electricity. 
Some  technical  knowledge  of  electrical  matters  is  an  advan- 
tage to  operators  who  desire  to  work  away  from  the  fixed  in- 
stallation of  the  studio,  otherwise  few  commissions  can  be 
accepted  safely  without  expert  assistance  in  adapting  the  appa- 
ratus to  work  on  other  circuits. 

In  tlio  wet-plate  days  a  photographer  had  to  be  something  of 
a  chemist  to  be  able  to  avoid,  or  remedy,  a  breakdown  with  his 
baths.  'Saw,  -with  so  much  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of 
plates  and  printing  papers,  he  may  find  time  to  study  the  scien- 
tific aspect  of  artificial  lighting. 

Perhaps  a  few  brief  notes  on  the  units  of  measurement  used 
in  current  electricity  may  with  advantage  be  given  at  this  point. 
Electric  current  is  of  two  kinds,  "alternating"  and  "continu- 
ous." The  alternatiTig  is  supplied  at  various  pressures  and 
different  frequences,  and  tlie  continuous  at  various  pressures. 

Electric  pressure  is  termed  electro-motive  force  (E.M.F.),  and 
is  measured  in  "  volts."  The  amount  of  current,  or  flow  of 
electricity  is  referred  to  in  "  ampferes." 

The  flow  of  current  depends  greatly  upon  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit,  and  this  is  estimated  in  "  ohms." 

If  the  electro-motive  force  (in  volts)  be  multiplied  by  the 
current  in  ampferes,  the  result  is  the  electrical  activity  shown 
in  "  watts,"  and  the  "  Board  of  Trade  Unit  "  is  defined  as  one 
thousand  watts  maintained  for  one  hour — termed  a  kilowatt 
hour. 

The  famous  law  discovered  by  Dr.  Ohm  shows  the  relation  of 
the  three  units.  "  volt,'''  "  ohm,"  and  "  ampere"  to  each  other. 

He  found  that  the  strength  of  the  current  varies  directly  as 
the  electro-motive  force,  and  inversely  as  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  stated  more  definitely.  The  number  of  ampires  of 
current  flowing  through  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
volts  of  electro-motive  force  divided  by  the  number  of  ohras  of 
resistance.     Put  in  the  form  of  an  equation  : 

C  =^.  E=C  X  R  and  K  =  f,. 

K  y 

If  any  two  quantities  are  known,  the  third  can  be  determined. 

The  current  required  for  an  arc  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 

carbons,  and  both  depend  upon  the  candle-power  of  the  lamp. 

The  pressure  depends  on,  firstly,  whether  the  current  is 
direct  or  alternating  ;  secondly,  whether  the  arc  is  open  or  en- 
closed ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  the  lamp  is  adjusted  for  a  short 
or  a  long  arc. 

When  the  circuit  pressure  exceeds  that  necessary  for  the 
pro]3er  maintenance  of  the  arc,  the  surplus  must  be  cut  down 
hy  means  of  a  resistance  coil. 

For  the  ordinary  open  arc  of  the  old  style  a  pressure  of  45 
■volts  between  the  carbons  and  20  in  the  resistance  was  sufficient. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  with  a  200-  or  220-volt  supply  there 
must  be  enormous  waste  of  electrical  energy  if  a  single  open 
arc  is  still  used. 

Modern  open-arc  lamps  are  therefore  arranged  so  that  pairs 
of  carbons  can  he  worked  in  "  series  " — that  is  to  say,  the  current 
is  made  to  pass  through  first  one  pair,  and  then  others,  each 
pair  absorbing  its  quota  of  volts,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
<lectrical  energy  can  be  transformed  into  light,  instead  of  dis- 
sipated in  heating  up  a  large  resistance. 

The  excellent  lamps  known  as  the  "  Jupiter  "  and  the  "  Xorth- 
light."  to  which  I  shall  again  refer,  are  designed  with  this 
special  object  in  view. 

If  open-arc  lighting  is  selected,  choice  may  be  made  between 
the  automatic  or  hand-fed  apparatus.  Either  has  its  special 
merits.  Hand-fed  lamps  may  be  made  inexpensively,  and  a 
little  practice  enables  one  to  work  them  with  ease.     They  do 


not  get  out  of  order  readily,  and  the  candle-power  c«n  be  varied 
by  changing  the  size  of  the  carbons  and  regulating  the  resist- 
ances to  suit  them. 

For  travelling  about,  hand-fed  apparatus  has  the  advantage 
of  comparative  immunity  from  accidental  damage,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction  renders  it  more  suitable  for  the 
assistant  of  slight  experience  in  electrical  matters.  In  the  fixed 
studio  installation  the  automatic  lamp,  if  well  made,  and  pro- 
perly adjusted  at  the  start,  is  a  great  boon,  and  is  worth  the 
extra  cost.  To  be  able  to  pose  and  light  without  troubling  as 
to  the  feeding  of  the  lamp  is  an  advantage  both  to  the  operator 
and  the  sitter.  But  if  the  shunt  or  series  coils  are  not  work- 
ing properly  the  arc  may  be  too  long  or  too  short.  It  is  easy 
to  tell  when  the  arc  is  burning  short  by  the  hissing  noise  and 
a  somewhat  warmer  tone  in  the  light,  which  is  only  partially 
diffused,  and  may  be  quite  shut  in  by  mushrooms  or  eicre.scences 
round  the  positive  or  crater  carbon. 

When  the  arc  is  too  long  the  light  will  be  of  a  flaming  nature, 
and  is  easily  extinguished  by  any  diminution  of  the  current 
strength.  A  slightly  flaming  arc  allows  of  the  quickest  expo- 
sures, but  the  mfKlelling  is  not  quite  so  good  with  faces  natur- 
ally inclined  to  photograph  harshly.  It  is  important  to  work 
automatic  lamps  at  the  angle  for  which  they  have  been  best 
balanced,  and  not  to  disregard  the  need  for  first-class  carbons. 
A  lamp  may  bum  in  a  fearsome  manner  with  one  make  of 
carbons,  and  become  as  silent  as  a  Trappist  monk  with  another. 
The  safety  fuse  should  always  be  light  enough  to  protect  the 
main  fuse  of  any  building  in  which  one  may  be  called  to  operate, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  make  sure  that  the  lamp  itself  is  well 
insulated  from  the  reflector  and  stand.  Otherwise  unpleasant 
surprises  are  possible. 

I  well  remember  an  incident  which  happened  several  years 
ago  on  the  stage  of  the  Hayniarket  Theatre,  and  the  alarm 
caused  among  the  ladies  of  the  company  through  an  accidental 
"  short."  The  iron  stand  carrying  the  lamp  had  been  pushed 
against  a  metal  grating,  which  in  some  way  made  a  good 
"  earth,"  and  exciting  firework  effects  lasted  for  a  second  or 
two,  until  the  main  fuse  gave  out,  leaving  us  in  darkness. 

A  first  experience  of  a  tear  and  flash  of  a  heavy  current 
"  shorting  "  is  a  little  unnerving,  especially  if  the  operator  is 
unable  to  discern  quickly  the  cause  of  mishap. 

For  theatrical  photography  I  have  always  employed  open-arc 
lighting,  because  of  the  immense  amount  of  light  which  can  be 
got  under  control :  when  the  arcs  are  placed  in  the  cupola  re- 
flector and  hung  above  the  stage  centre,  the  position  and  angle 
of  the  light  can  be  so  easily  directed  by  means  of  cords.  This 
is  perhaps  more  suitable  for  small  groupings  or  individual 
studies,  such  as  those  shown  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  ;  but  it  can  be  used  for 
the  whole  stage,  as  evidenced  by  the  forum  scene  in  "  .lulius 
Csesar  "  at  His  Majesty's.  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  uses,  m  addition 
to  the  arcs,  several  Cooper  Hewitt  tubes,  and  his  method  illus- 
trated by  photographs  taken  at  the  Empire  and  other  theatres 
is  certainly  very  effective  when  the  stage  is  large  and  the  scenery 
deep-set. 

Triple  open-arc  lamps  of  the  Boardman  type  are  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  stage  behind  the  proscenium,  and  the  tubes, 
24  inches  long — running  three  in  series — are  mounted  on  boards 
and  hung  from  the  flies.  These  photographs  will  arouse  much 
appreciative  interest.  Open-arc  lighting  is  also  used  for  work 
in  large  halls,  where  congresses  are  held,  and  when  groups  on  a 
big  scale  are  sometimes  required. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  dislike  for  the  results  of  flash- 
light photography,  due  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  to  the  efforts 
of  the  less  skilful  press  photographer,  whose  work  is  too  much 
rushed  for  careful  and  adequate  I'epresentations.  There  is  no 
proper  reason  why  a  flashlight  group  should  not  be  successful, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  a  considerable  percentage  reproduced  in 
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the  press  is  bad.  The  impression  this  creates,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  smoke  in  a  badly  ventilated  building,  will  often  cause 
magnesium  to  be  barred. 

Open-arc  lighting  on  a  grand  scale  is  then  necessary,  and  as 
an  illustration  a  slide  is  made  from  a  15-inch  negative  taken 
a  few  months  ago,  showing  a  large  after-dinner  grouping 
in  the  Assembly  Booms  at  Hull.  The  employees  of  25 
years'  service  with  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  Com- 
pany were  entertaining  their  directors  and  chief  officials, 
and  the  condition  attaching  to  the  preparation  of  a 
photographic  souvenir  was  that  electric  light  only  should  be 
employed.  It  was  a  large  group,  counting  three  hundred  or 
more  figures,  and  the  distance  from  the  front  row  to  the  back 
was  no  less  than  26  feet.  The  negative  was  made  with  a  19-inch 
Ross-Goerz  lens  stopped  to  fill,  and  exposed  for  20  seconds. 

This  class  of  photography  can  be  made  to  pay,  for  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  thing  that  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  are  prepared  to 
undertake  for  a  postcard  issue  or  to  offer  as  a  "free  sitting  "  ! 

One  of  the  advantages  of  photography  by  electric  light,  at 
present,  is  that  it  cannot  thrive  on  cheap-jack  lines,  and  it  can 
only  be  done  well  by  people  who  know  the  value  they  give  and 
the  responsibility  they  undertake. 

In  large  country  mansions  openings  often  occur  to  a  photo- 
grapher expert  in  artificial  lighting,  and  the  electric  current  is 
nearly  always  available.  Coming-of-age  festivities,  Christmas 
family  parties  and  revels,  amateur  theatricals,  provide  ample 
excuse  for  the  presence  of  the  camera.  These  are  occasions 
when  business  may  be  done  in  an  agreeable  and  profitable 
manner,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  tendency  for  the  guests 
now  to  preserve  twelve-  and  fifteen-inch  souvenirs  of  house 
parties  than  there  was  ten  years  ago,  when  every  other  man  or 
woman  in  the  country  ate,  walked,  or  slept  with  his  own  snap- 
shotting kit  ever  ready  at  Es  side. 

During  the  London  season,  Society — it  not  distraught  with 
an  incessant  round  of  engagements — finds  time  for  studio  photo- 
graphy, when  a  series  of  Courts,  balls,  and  fashionable  weddings 
may  revive  in  the  West  End  hopes  of  the  good  old  times  return- 
ing. It  is  nearly  always  artificial  liqMing  which  brings  in  the 
golden  harvest.  The  open-arc  lamp  has  had  a  fair  run  in 
London  studios,  and  is  perhaps  used  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  "  enclosed  "  form,  or  mercury  tube,  but  the  type  of  lamp 
that  may  suit  one  photographer  is  not  necessarily  the  best  for 
another  :  the  choice  of  an  installation  depends  so  much  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  portraiture  a  photographer  supplies 
to  his  clients. 

Take,  for  example,  the  installation  at  Messieurs  Speaight's 
studio.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  provision  made  for 
an  enormous  amount  of  light  when  you  remember  the  special 
demand  made  for  it  in  their  portrayal  of  charming  children. 

And  so  the  photograph  represents  a  regular  battery  of  Board- 
man  "Northlight"  quadruple  "open  "-arcs  mounted  upon  an 
iron  stand,  and  planned  to  throw  their  light  on  whitened  ceilinc. 
curtain,  or  blind,  at  will.  It  is  one  of  the  fastest  methods  of 
lighting  in  use,  and  it  it  is  not  new,  Messieurs  Speaight's  fine 
set  of  portraits  prove  that  it  cannot  very  well  be  improved  upon. 

And  not  only  will  the  class  of  business  done  afiect  the  choice 
of  an  installation,  but  the  space  available  for  lamps  and  acces- 
sories, and  the  electrical  knowledge  of  the  operator  himself 
provide  factors  which  have  a  definite  bearing  upon  the  selection 
of  apparatus. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  general  lighting  characteristics  of  a 
photographer's  daylight  negatives  appear  sooner  or  later  in  his 
electrically  produced  results,  and  the  degree  of  success  attained 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  scientific  principle  of  a  lamp- 
its  shape  or  its  candle-power— but  a  question  of  the  man,  his 
artistic  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  put  it  to  good  use. 

Artificial  lighting  may  to  a  small  degree  level  up  the  technical 
excellence  of  professional  photography,  but  it  does  not  lessen 


artistic  difficulties  for  a  bad  operator.  It  enormously  increases 
the  range  for  variety  in  lighting  and  posing  in  the  work  of 
clever  men ;  they  are  always  at  home  and  at  ease  by  the  side 
of  their  favourite  lamp. 

It  matters  not  to  them  whether  they  are  one  day  in  their  own 
studio  and  the  next  in  a  strange  house,  or  even  under  the  star-lit 
sky.  The  lamp  is  their  slave,  and  the  constancy  of  its  light 
makes  all  the  rest  easy  and  pleasurable. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  incandescent  carbon  is 
preferable  to  incandescent  vapour,  or  rice  versa.  Tt  may  seem 
more  natural  to  photograph  people  under  the  carbon  arc, 
because  its  light  so  nearly  gives  normal  colour  effects,  but  there 
are  many  points  in  favour  of  the  vacuum  tube,  for  its  efficiency, 
actinism,  and  diffusion  are  remarkable. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  quality,  one  of  the  best-known 
photographers  in  London  informed  me  that  he  found  it  exces- 
sive, and  had  reverted  to  the  open-arc,  using  the  tubes  for  print- 
ing only. 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  haze — not  to  say  fog — of  a  London 
winter  may  account  partly  for  this  opinion.  The  open-arc  is 
particularly  suitable  for  the  penetration  of  fog,  but  great  care 
is  needed  to  keep  the  camera  end  of  the  studio  in  darkness  when 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to  throw  light  into  the  lens 
with  halation-like  effects. 

Two  of  the  best-known  lamps  of  the  "open  "-arc  type  used  by 
photographers  are  the  "Jupiter"  (Griffin's)  and  the  "North- 
light  "  (Marion's),  and  here  I  may  emphasise  the  advantages  of 
purchase  from  firms  that  specialise  for  photographers.  There 
are  many  big  electrical  houses,  with  world-wide  reputations, 
which  turn  out  thousands  of  fine  lamps  suitable  for  ordinary 
lighting  purposes,  but  which  are  quite  unsatisfactory  for  ours. 
It  is  the  combination  of  photographic  and  electrical  knowledge 
which  is  so  useful,  and  such  firms  as  the  above,  the  Jandus  Are 
Lamp  Company,  the  Westminster  Engineering  Company, 
Limited,  the  Westinghouse  Cooper  Hewitt  Company,  not  tO' 
mention  others,  possess  this  double  qualification,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their  photographic  clients. 

The  "  Jupiter  "  lamp  (Griffin's)  is  automatic  in  action,  and 
gives  a  very  fine  white  light  with  two  pairs  of  carbons  run  in 
series.  By  an  improved  method  of  control  very  long  arcs  are 
obtained. 

On  a  circuit  of  200  volts,  140  are  across  the  two  arcs  (in 
series),  and  60  volts  in  the  regulating  resistance  and  line  wires. 

Tlie  maximum  current  consumption  on  200  volt  direct  is  35 
amperes.  The  reflector  is  of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind,  and 
allows  of  considerable  control  in  the  direction  or  concentration 
of  the  rays. 

This  lamp  is  effectively  used  with  a  large  diffusing  screen 
strung  with  small  curtains,  or  by  reflection  from  a  white  wall 
or  blind. 

At  the  last  Congress,  it  may  be  remembered,  this  lamp  was 
shown  here  for  one  of  the  demonstrations. 

Illustrations  of  the  lamp  and  photographs  taken  with  it  will 
be  thrown  on  the  screen.  Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  and  Keturah 
Collins,  of  London,  and  Warneuke,  of  Glasgow,  use  this  lamp. 

Another  popular  lamp  for  open-arcs  is  the  Boardman  "  North- 
light,"  made  by  Marion  and  Co.,  and  of  which  no  fewer  than 
700  have  already  been  supplied.  This  lamp  diffuses  light  on  the- 
Van  der  Weyde  principle  ;  it  is  all  reflected.  ITie  apparatus 
can  be  easily  moved  about  the  studio  or  stage.  The  reflector  is 
collapsible,  and  can  be  swung  at  will  or  tilted  at  any  angle,  and 
there  are  no  overhead  wires  or  wheels  to  become  entangled  in 
the  studio  blinds.  On  a  200-volt  supply  four  pairs  of  carbons 
take  up  160  volts,  and  only  40  are  dissipated  in  the  resistance. 
A  regulating  resistance  is  made  for  this  lamp,  which  allows  of 
considerable  range  in  the  number  of  amperes  of  current  used. 

On  the  first  contact  stud  the  whole  amount  of  7  ohms  is  in 
series,  and  a  small  current  of  12.8  ampferes  flows.     This  is  quit» 
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sufficient  for  focussing,  and  then,  by  moving  the  switch  over 
I  he  contacts  to  the  last  stud,  4  ohms  are  knocked  out,  and  the 
full  30  amperes  obtained.  With  this  multiple  arc  it  means  that 
wlien  you  pay  for  30  amperes  you  are  getting  the  light  of  120. 

Messrs.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils  have  recently  prepared  a  special 
filter  for  the  production  of  Autochromes  with  this  lamp. 
Besides  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Speaight,  Madame  Lallie  Charles 
and  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company  are  among  London  users 
of  the  "  Northlight. " 

In  addition  to  the  studio  lamp,  Messrs.  Marion  supply  appa- 
ratus specially  designed  for  enlarging,  copying,  lantern-slide 
making,  and  also  a  very  good  printing  lamp,  which  I  show  on 
the  screen,  photographed  in  use  at  Messrs.  Speaight's.  The 
manner  of  its  use  is  very  clearly  shown.  The  enlarger  will 
prove  invaluable  for  the  making  from  Autochromes  of  negatives 
for  either  mechanical  or  chemical  or  three-colour  printing.  And, 
as  the  light  passing  through  the  negative  when  enlarging  is 
■diffused,  reflecied  light,  retouching  and  other  marks  do  not  show 
on  the  enlargements.  It  is  well  known  that  when  enlarging  by 
artificial  light,  using  a  condenser,  any  blemishes  appear  in  an 
exaggerated  form,  and  this  is  quite  avoided  by  the  apparatus 
just  introduced. 

The  body  is  of  lead-coated  steel  plate,  japanned  dead  white 

on  the  inside.     And  the  illumination  is  derived  from  automatic 

multi-carbon  arcs.     When  used  on  a  200-250  volt  supply  each 

j         lamp  carries  two  pairs  of  carbons,  which  are  hung  one  on  each 

■side  of  the  negative  opening. 

Even  illumination  is  obtained  by  a  simple  but  ingenious 
method  of  inserting  the  carbons  in  the  lamps.  The  positive  is 
uppermost  in  one  pair,  and  the  negative  in  the  other,  so  that 
the  maximum  light  from  the  crater  is  thrown  upon  one  side  and 
down  on  the  other.  It  is  then  projected  by  a  reflector  behind 
the  lamp  to  the  back  of  the  body  of  the  apparatus. 

Before  leaving  the  section  devoted  to  "  open  "-arc  lamps,  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Ralph  Robin- 
son's studio,  which  shows  this  gentleman's  arrangements  for 
utilising  the  arc  in  conjunction  with  daylight. 

The  ordinary  light  is  filtered  through  white  blinds,  which  also 
«erve  the  purpose  of  a  reflector  for  the  lamp,  travelling  laterally 
on  a  rail  beneath  them.  It  is  a  practical  plan  for  utilising 
what  daylight  there  may  be  on  a  dull  day,  and  fur  assisting  it 
■with  the  piquancy,  speed,  and  concentration  of  the  arc. 
"  Enclosed "  Arc  Lamps. 
In  1895  the  "  Jandus  "  enclosed  arc  lamp  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  this  was  practically  the  first  of  a  type  which 
is  now  in  extensive  use  in  photographic  studios. 

As  the  name  suggests,  this  arc  is  formed  in  a  compartment 
from  which  the  air  is  more  or  less  excluded.  When  the  arc  is 
established,  the  carbon  combines  with  the  air  and  forms  carbon 
dioxide,  which  fills  the  globe  and  prevents  further  access  of  air. 
Being  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  the  carbons  do  not 
volatilise  so  rapidly,  and  consequently  last  much  longer — about 
ten  tin. OS  as  long  as  in  the  open-arc.  Tlie  carbons  do  not  become 
<!onical,  since  their  chief  loss  is  due  to  volatilisation  rather  than 
actual  burning,  and  they  remain  more  or  less  flat. 

This  flattening  would  be  a  decided  disadvantage  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  carbons  are  much  further  apart  than  i*the 
ofien-arc.  If  they  were  closer,  it  would  r<sult  in  the  lower  one 
•f.bscuriiig  more  light  from  the  upper. 

The  advantages  of  the  "enclosed"  over  "  ojjen  "  arcs  are 
diowii  in  several  directions.  With  an  extended  arc  a  higher 
potential  difference  is  possible,  so  that  single  lamps  can  be 
better  adapted  for  working  on  existing  pressures.  There  is  a 
greater  element  of  safety  with  enclosed  arcs,  since  there  is  lees 
risk  from  sparks  or  falling  carbons,  and,  lastly,  the  studio  is 
kept  cleaner,  and  the  air  considerably  purer.  A  certain  dU- 
advantage  is  noticed  when  the  arc  moving  over  the  flat  ends  of 
tJie  carbons  produces  some  unsteadiness  of  the  light. 


These  lamps  require  considerable  softening  of  the  direct  light, 
either  through  papier  mineral,  china  silk  tracing  cloth,  or  even 
ground  glass.  Many  of  my  audience  will  remember  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gray's  demonstration  with  the  Westminster  enclosed  arc  at  last 
year's  Congress,  and  his  manner  of  softening  the  direct  rays 
without  unduly  curtailing  light  from  the  reflector  behind  the 
lamp.  An  oval  patch  about  4  x  3  is  ground  by  the  sand  bla.st 
on  to  the  circular  glass  of  the  lamp,  and  then  between  this  and 
the  sitter  a  screen  of  white  silk  is  placed  to  still  further  diffuse 
the  light.  Mr.  Gray  kindly  contributes  four  examples  of  his 
own  portraiture. 

Mr.  A.  Corbett  uses  the  enclosed  arc  on  lines  which  are  some- 
what similar.  His  disposition  of  the  lamp  and  screens  is  shown, 
and  also  several  of  the  results  he  obtains  with  this  treatment. 
At  the  Polytechnic  Mr.  Howard  Farmer's  praise  of  the  enclosed 
arc  is  lavish,  and  he  has  expressed  the  opinion  that,  by  com- 
parison, the  old  type  of  lamp  used  by  photographers  "  is  only 
fit  for  the  scrap-heap." 

Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  with  these 
lamps,  but  ten  years  ago,  after  a  fairly  exhaustive  test  in 
portrait-making,  I  gave  up  the  "  enclosed  "  for  my  old  love,  the 
"  open  ''  arc.  The  extra  speed  of  the  newer,  more  violet  light 
did  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  more  orthochromatic  render- 
ing with  the  yellower  open-arc. 

But  to-day  a  photographer  may  have  a  great  range  of  coloured 
lights,  which  are  obtained  by  introducing  different  chemicals 
into  the  carbons,  and  which  provide  red,  yellow,  gi-ee:;,  or  violet 
rays,  as  desired. 

In  the  new  Regenerative  Lamp  of  the  Jandus  Company,  the 
light,  while  containing  all  colours  from  the  red  to  the  violet  end, 
has  a  superabundance  in  the  yellow.  This  is  a  practical  equiva- 
lent to  working  with  a  yellow  filter,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a 
colour-sensitive  plate,  should  give  a  truer  tonal  effect  than  the 
lamp  supplying  violet  rays  in  excess. 

I  do  not  think  this  use  of  different  carbons  in  the  enclosed 
arc  has  been  pushed  to  its  fullest  possibilities  in  portrait 
studios,  for  in  all  those  I  have  recently  been  privileged  to  see 
I  found  violet  light  alone. 

And  then  the  idea  seems  to  be  widely  held  that  the  "  enclosed 
arc"  is  pre-eminent  in  the  formation  of  ultra-violet  (invisible) 
rays,  and  that  these  have  some  supreme  photographic  virtue  1 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  presence  of  these  rays  outside  the 
lamp  cylinders  seems  open  to  doubt,  for  glass  cuts  off  ultra- 
violet light,  and  most  lenses  do  the  same. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  rapid  molecular  disintegration  of 
the  silver  salts  is  due  to  the  violet  visible  rays,  which  are  far 
less  mysterious,  and  certainly  less  harmful  to  our  health. 

The  light-waves  which  give  the  sensation  we  call  violet  are 
vibrating  at  a  rate  of  over  700  billions  per  second  ;  when  they 
rise  to  2,000  billions  the  ultra  violet  region  is  reached.  The 
Rijntgen  waves  possibly  run  into  trillions,  and  physiologists  tell 
us  that  these  vibrations  of  incomprehensible  frequency  beyond 
the  violet  are  liable  to  cause  serious  damage  to  human  tissue 
exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  their  action.  But  we  do  not 
hear  of  an  ultra-violet  tragedy  among  workers  with  the  enclosed 

arc! 

I  have  noticed  that  some  printers  suffer  temporary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  after  recklessly  looking  at  the  light- 
When  the  enclose<l  arc  is  used  for  printing,  a  shade  should 
always  be  in  position  over  the  lamp,  and  an  effort  made  to 
avoid  sudden  movements  from  the  blinding  glare  into  the  yellow 
or  ruby  glazed  "  dark  "-room.  While  on  the  subject  of  print- 
ing I  may  mention  that  photographers  obtain  the  quickest  re- 
sults (not  necessarily  in  the  cheapest  way)  by  using  the  enclosed 
arc  for  all  silver  papers,  and  the  open  arc  for  carbon.  The 
mercury-vapour  lamp  is  most  economieal,  and  for  printing  in 
platinotype  is  absolutely  ideal. 

The  choice  of  a  lamp  of  the  enclosed  type  is  not  easy  to  make, 
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for  there  are  several  of  excellent  construction  on  the  market. 
In  addition  to  the  Jandus  Arc  Company,  the  Westminster 
Engineering  Company  supply  lamps  which  have  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Their  latest  patterns  are  the  "  Toplight"  lamp  for  por- 
traiture, and  the  "  Westminster  "  projection  lamp  for  enlarging 
purposes. 

Then  the  Kodak  Company  have  brought  out  the  "  Actinae  " 
and  the  "  Invarae,"  and  both  these  lamps  are  ingenious  in  con- 
struction and  admirable  in   action. 

There  are  several  slides  of  all  these  lamps,  but,  as  the  appa- 
ratus is  on  view  in  the  Exhibition,  a  detailed  description  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  large  hall  below. 

The  Kodak  Company  have  also  a  number  of  very  useful  acces- 
sories for  electric  light  workers,  such  as  the  "  Universal  "  head 
and  side  screen,  the  Kodak  "  Diaphragm "  screen,  and  the 
"Century  "  head  screen,  while  the  "  Aristo  "  printing  cabinet 
—an  old  and  valued  friend  to  many— will  bear  careful  consider- 
ation by  those  who  fume  and  fret  over  the  disappointments  and 
drawbacks  of  daylight  winter  printing. 

The    Mercury    Tube. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  light  which  depends  upon  the 
incandescence  of  a  solid  body  in  a  finely  divided  state.  Now  we 
turn  to  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp,  which  derives  its  light  from 
the  gas,  or  vapour,  of  mercury,  raised  to  a  high  state  of  incan- 
descence by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  it  in  a 
vacuum  tube. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  open  or  enclosed  arc, 
it  is  generally  found  in  a  lack  of  proper  diffusion,  even  when 
the  light  of  a  powerful  arc  is  reflected. 

With  the  Cooper  Hewitt  tube  the  candle-power  per  square 
inch  is  only  one  three-thousandth  of  the  arc,  consequently  it 
cannot  cast  a  sharp,  heavy  shadow — indeed,  the  lighting  of  the 
model  may  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  without  diffusing 
screen  or  reflector. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  the  lamp  has  created  in 
photographic  circles  is,  however,  due  to  qualities  other  than  this. 

It  is  a  pure  violet  light,  and  consequently  at  the  end  of  the 
spectrum  which  has  the  greatest  photographic  action.  A  trial 
plate  with  this  lamp  is  nearly  always  over-exposed,  for  the 
visual  effect  is  deceptive. 

The  light  is  flickerless  and  of  uniform  intensity,  which  makes 
it  of  supreme  value  in  the  enlarging  room,  from  which  the  con- 
denser may  be  banished.  The  efficiency  is  so  high  that  the  lamp 
requires  only  .33  watt  per  candle-power,  and  this,  combined  with 
the  actinic  value  of  the  light  itself,  makes  it  the  most  economical 
light  in  the  world — with  one  exception,  the  "  Silica,"  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer,  and  which  absorbs  only  .22  watt  per 
candle-power.  With  all  these  admirable  qualities,  the  mono- 
chromatic light  has  the  inseparable  drawback  of  distorting 
colour  values,  and  therefore  of  producing  a  weird  look  upon  the 
sitter's  face. 

I  do  not  think  this  matters  when  the  sittings  are  "  for  men 
only  "  ;  the  masculine  mind  seems  to  be  amused,  and  often  it 
is  the  means  of  an  excellent  expression  being  caught. 

Ladies  do  not  take  quite  so  kindly  to  it,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  children  are  so  quickly  drawn  to  an  operator  whose  face  is 
a  study  in  green  with  purple  patches.  We  are  obliged  to  con- 
sider the  sitter's  impression  while  in  the  studio,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  important  for  us  to  find,  if  possible,  a  means  of  remedy- 
ing this  one  drawback.  At  present  two  methods  are  on  trial. 
One  is  to  introduce  red  rays  by  passing  the  light  of  a  bunch 
of  metal  filament  lamps  through  light  red  glass  placed  as  near 
as  convenient  to  the  sitter. 

This  does  not  relieve  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  the  opera- 
tor, but  it  saves  the  sitter,  at  all  events,  some  of  the  more  dis- 
couraging comments  of  her  friends.  Another  plan  is  to  lower  the 
vibration  frequency  of  the  violet  light  falling  on  a  fluorescent 
rettector  on  a  screen  placed  in  front  of  the  tubes. 


For  this  latter  purpose  muslin  is  steeped  in  a  chemical  solu- 
tion of  rhodamine  and  hung  before  the  lamp.  This  fluoresces 
and  emits  a  certain  amount  of  reddish  light,  but  it  also  cuts  off 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  actinic  light,  and  the  screen  itself  re- 
quires renewing  about  every  three  months. 

The  photographs  taken  in  my  studio  at  Hull  a  few  nights  ago 
will  show  to  those  of  our  members  unfamiliar  with  mercury-tub© 
arrangements  the  general  appearance  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt 
apparatus  and  the  lamp  more  recently  introduced  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Cooper  Hewitt  Company  known  as  the  "  Silica,"  a 
mercury-vapour  lamp  also,  and  automatic.  When  this  lamp 
was  placed  in  the  cupola  reflector  at  Eegent  House,  it  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  time  the  Silica  light  had  been  brought  into  use' 
in  a  photographic  studio,  and  the  first  few  sitters  taken  with  it 
have  been  reproduced  as  slides  for  your  examination  on  the 
screen  to-night. 

The  stand  for  the  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  wired  for  two  K 
tubes  run  in  series,  and  two  long  reflectors  fixed  upon  the  ends 
of  the  cross  arm  allow  the  vacuum  tubes  clipped  underneath  to 
be  tilted. 

When  the  switch  has  been  closed  the  mercury  resting  in  the- 
bulb  of  the  negative  end,  or  cathode,  of  the  tube  is  allowed  to- 
run  to  the  positive  end,  and  this  short-circuits  the  two  elec- 
trodes. Immediately  this  takes  place  the  tubes  light  up,  and 
they  are  then  returned  slowly  to  their  normal  position.  One 
special  precaution  is  necessary,  or  the  tubes  are  destroyed  in 
a  few  minutes.  They  must  be  connected  up  to  the  ri(jht  polarity. 
This  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  pole-testing  paper^ 
remembering  that  the  negative  pole  gives  a  red  stain  on  the 
paper  when  moistened.  The  two  electrodes  fused  through  the 
glass,  called  respectively  the  anode  (road  up)  and  kathode  (roa(} 
down),  are  marked  plus  and  minus. 

The  makers  of  the  lamp  insist  that  the  tubes  shall  not  be- 
allowed  to  burn  with  the  kathode  uppermost — probably  for  the- 
reason  that  the  iron  anode  would  burn  and  break  down  tne 
vacuum  if  the  mercury  collected  at  that  end.  If  yoa  look  down- 
one  of  these  lighted  tubes  into  the  blackened  bulb  you  will  see 
a  bright  spot  of  brilliant  light  jumping  over  the  mercury  surface. 

It  is  safe  in  the  bulb  end,  but  nowhere  else.  Now,  this  lamp 
has  a  consumption  of  only  Sj  ampferes  at  200-250  volts,  and' 
develops  2,000  candle-power. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  statement  is  that  it  can  be- 
brought  into  use  in  any  house  of  ordinary  electric  wiring,  pro- 
vided it  is  supplied  with  continuous  current.  But  even  the- 
difficulty  of  an  alternating  current  may  be  overcome,  for  yester- 
day morning  I  received  a  new  May  List  from  the  Westinghouse- 
Company,  which  describes  a  new  converter  for  transforming  the- 
alternating  current  into  a  direct  supply.  This  is  an  important 
introduction  for  those  photographers  who  desire  the  mercury- 
lamp,  but  have  the  wrong  kind  of  current,  and  the  inventions 
will  also  effect  a  great  saving  in  cinematograph  exhibitions, 
where  direct  current  is  highly  preferable  for  operating  projec- 
tion arcs. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  value  of  the  mercury  tube  im 
the  enlarging  camera,  where  its  unvarying  intensity  is  a  great 
asset. 

Th*  company  have  brought  out  a  special  enlarging  outfit,, 
which  is  destined  to  a  sphere  of  great  usefulness. 

The  mercury  tube  as  a  printer  is  becoming  increasingly  wel- 
come ;  the  practical  absence  of  heat  from  the  glass,  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  light,  and  the  economy  of  the  current  renders  it  of 
special  service.  The  Platinotype  Company  have  devised  a  very 
useful  printing  outfit  for  this  tube,  with  a  capacity  for  eighteen- 
half-plates  or  nine  whole-plates,  and  you  will  no  doubt  see- 
this  at  the  company's  works  when  you  visit  Penge. 

A  profound  impression  is  made  upon  the  photographic  mind 
when  entering  a  mercury-vapour  printing  room  in  full  swing. 

My   first  experience  was  at  Messrs.   Lafayette's,   where  Mn 
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James  Lauder  kindly  showed  me  the  basement  of  his  Bond 
Street  studio  filled  with  ghostly  looking  printers,  pegging  away 
as  if,  instead  of  electricity,  a  burst  of  May  sunlight  had  caused 
them  all  to  "  hurry  up."  It  was  an  amusing  sight ;  it  was 
instructive  also ! 

All  round  the  West  End  the  mercury  tube  is  in  evidence,  at 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Walery's,  the  Dover  Street  Studios,  Messrs. 
Koulsham  and  Banfield's,  at  Mr.  Barnott's,  and  many  other 
studios  ;  not  alone,  it  is  true,  for  the  "  open  arc  "  or  the  "  en- 
closed "  are  installed  in  nearly  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Banficld  is  particularly  enamoured  with  his  enclosed  arcs, 
and  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Lauder  with  the  open  arcs.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  work  of  all  these  firms  conclusively  proves — as,  I 
hope,  my  lecture  suggests — that  each  of  the  electrical  systems 
has  a  distinct  use,  and  the  perfectly  fitted  studio  should  now-a- 
days  have  them  all. 

The  mercury  tube  is  indispensable  for  the  process  worker,  who 
is  able  to  take  the  source  of  light  to  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
subject,  and  it  may  be  seen  employed  in  this  way  by  Carl  Hent- 
schel,  Limited,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Anglo-Engraving  Com- 
pany in  Chancery  Lane ;  while,  among  renowned  cinemato- 
graph film  producers,  such  firms  as  the  Charles  Urban  Company, 
of  Wardour  Street,  and  Pathe  Frferes,  of  Paris,  attest,  by  their 
great  use  of  the  mercury  vapour  tube,  their  appreciation  of 
its  extreme  actinic  qualities. 

Before  bringing  this  lengthy  review  of  photo-electric  lamps  to 
a  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  spared  for  the  Westinghous© 
"  Silica  "  light,  of  which  a  similar  type  of  lamp  is  made  by  the 
Brush  Electrical  Company,  under  the  name  of  "  Quartzlite." 
The  difference  between  the  Cooper  Hewitt  light  and  these  later 
mercury  tubes  is,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  one  of  com- 
pactness. The  long  glass  has  dwindled  down  to  a  short  quartz 
tube  (of  about  4  inches),  automatically  tilted  when  the  current 
is  switched  on. 

Quartz  has  two  special  attributes,  one  being  that  it  is  possible 
to  withstand  enormous  temperatures  without  fusing,  and  the 
other  that  it  passes  the  ultra-violet  rays.  The  former  quality 
allows  of  the  concentration  of  the  3,000  candle-power  into  a 
small  and  convenient  compass  within  a  lamp  of  ordinary  shape 
and  proportion,  and  the  other  makes  the  light  such  a  powerful 
germicide  that  it  is  actually  in  use  at  Marseilles  for  the  sterili- 
sation of  the  water  supply.  This  property  is  removed  by  the 
outer  glass  globe,  which  completely  cuts  off  the  ultra-violet,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  naked  quartz  light  should 
not  be  looked  at. 

In  the  "  English  Mechanic  "  for  April  7,  the  report  of  the 
Quekett  Microscopical  meeting  at  Hanover  Square  included  a 
paper  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Banfield  on  "  A  New  Quarfz  Mercury-Vapour 
Lamp."  Mr.  Banfield's  reputation  as  a  scientific  as  well  as  an 
artistic  photographer  induced  me  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
although  I  found  his  application  of  the  light  was  to  work  with 
the  microscope,  I  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  success- 
fully tried  for  portraiture.  Now,  you  will  see  the  Silica  lamp 
lighting  up  the  Boardman  open  arc  and  the  Cooper  Hewitt 
apparatus  in  the  Hull  studio,  and  if  it  is  too  soon  to  express  a 
well-considered  opinion,  I  think  you  will  find,  from  the  photo- 
graphs made  with  this  light  so  far,  that  it  is  a  lamp  deserving 
close  attention  and  experiment. 

It  may  be  placed  midway  between  the  arc  and  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  tube,  for  it  has  neither  the  sharp  shadow-forming  char- 
acteristic of  the  former  nor  the  extreme  diffusion  of  the  latter. 
The  light  is  rather  greener  than  violet,  and  appears  to  possess 
that  eerie  quality  of  seeming  to  go  round  corners.  I  under- 
stand that  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons,  and  Maxim  have  just  recently 
brought  a  large  number  of  Silica  lamps  for  their  Sheffield  works, 
and  that  some  are  hung  as  high  as  ninety  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  casting  pits.  This  will  show  how  all-pervading  the  light 
must  be.     Looked  at,  it  does  not  seem  an  extravagantly  brilliant 


light,  and  yet  in  some  way  you  tee  things  with  it  at  s  great 

distance. 

Gas. 

I  do  not  think  a  photographer  is  likely  to  install  gas  if  he  ha» 
the  choice  of  electricity,  but  there  are  situations  in  which  it  i» 
gas  or  nothing. 

He  must  face  the  alternatives  of  being  roasted  or  "  frozen  out  " 
in  a  business  sense  when  the  Christmas  season  comes  on. 

The  heating  of  the  studio  atmosphere  by  a  powerful  gas  light; 
installation  is  its  only  drawback  ;  the  quality  of  the  portraiture 
done  with  it  can  be  made  fully  equal  to  anything  done  with 
electric  or  flashlight,  if  its  use  is  limited  to  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  photographers,  and  groupings  of  reasonable  sizer 
and  difficulty. 

To  some  extent,  we  produce  the  light  of  the  enclosed  arc- 
(when  the  carbons  are  giving  a  yellowish  light),  but,  although 
not  so  quick  as  the  arc,  it  requires  far  less  diffusion  to  make  the- 
light  of  the  requisite  softness. 

Gas  gives  to  us  a  screened  effect^without  a  yellow  screeni 
being  employed— and,  naturally,  less  retouching  is  required.. 
I  believe  if  orthochromatic  plates,  or  even  panchromatic  plates, 
were  employed,  some  quite  surprising  results  would  be- 
obtained  ;  but  in  the  past  gas  has  been  rather  the  Cinderella  of 
artificial  lighting,  and  its  advocates  have  not  always  been  men 
of  the  first  rank  in  photography.  They  have  kept  too  much  to 
the  ordinary  plate,  and  a  strong,  quick-acting  developer,  and 
these  are  not  the  best  means  for  getting  the  maximum  effect  out 
of  gas.  In  the  Exhibition  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  two 
of  the  best  gas  using  apparatuses  on  the  market — the  "  Howel- 
lite  "  and  the  "  Powerful."  The  mantles  of  the  former,  made 
on  the  Plaisetty  principle,  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Terrell,  K.C.,  and  represenfa  great  advance  upon  the  older  stiff 
coUodionised  form. 

This  new  flexible  mantle  shapes  itself  to  the  burner  flame 
whatever  pressure  is  supplied,  and  its  lasting  qualities  are  thrvre 
or  four  time  as  good  as  any  other. 

Naturally,  the  main  battery  of  lights  will  be  kept  down  as 
much  as  possible,  when  it  then  consumes  about  four  feet  an 
hour.     At  full  pressure  this  is  increased  to  36  feet. 

The  method  of  mounting  the  mantles  in  front  of  an  iron  re- 
flector (aluminium-coated)  is  a  good  one,  and  the  coating  lends 
itself  readily  to  a  further  covering  of  matte  white,  which  many 
operators  will  prefer. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  sliding  frame  and  balance 
weights  of  sound,  practical  workmanship,  for  the  illustrations 
in  the  Press  give  one  the  impression  .that  it  is  heavy  and  clumsy 
to  move  about. 

An  older  lamp,  but  one  which  has  done  a  very  great  deal  of 
useful  work  all  over  the  country,  is  the  "  Powerful,"  supplied 
by  the  Kodak  Company.  This  lamp  is  no  toj,  and,  although 
it  is  a  cheap  lamp,  thousands  of  photographs  are  made  with  it 
every  winter.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of  Morecambe. 
for  several  slides  made  with  this  light,  and  from  which  you 
may  form  an  opinion  of  the  lamp's  efficiency. 

Photography  by  Flashlight. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  operator  who  is  «*  !»'>««.*'*'' 
the  electric  lamp  in  the  studio  finds  no  difficulty  witli  flashlight 
for  exactly  the  same  principles  with  regard  to  modelling  hol<t 
good  in  both  cases.  High-lights  must  not  be  over-exposed,  and 
yet  the  deepest  shadows  require  detail.  Just  as  he  avoids  he- 
harsh  glare  of  a  great  open  light  of  clear  glass,  or  a  concentrated 
brilliancy  of  the  electric  arc,  so  he  is  ever  on  his  guard  against 
the  fierce  blaze  of  a  naked  magnesium  light,  and  its  sooty  ana 
chalky  effects.  ,      ,    ^  .  •„,^_ 

It  is  the  nice  "  balanc*"  of  light  and  shade  that  is  so  impor- 
tant, and  which  distance,  angle,  and  diffusion  combine  to  give. 

Continued  on  page  40-f- 
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isit  to  the  factories  of  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  Harrow.     A  reproduction  of  the  group  wa<8  presented  as  a  supplement  to  our  issue  of  last  week. 
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226.  J.   Hughes. 

?27.  A.  Catford  (Kodak,  Ltd.). 
288.  S.  V.  Haus  (Kodak,  Ltd.). 
229.  Arthur  E.  Lane  (London). 
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Contiiiimt  fruiii  Jiagr  iOl. 
The  secret  of  good  modelling  does  not  lie  in  the  provision  of  an 
immense  light,   but  rather  in  trying  one's  best  to  do  with  the 
smallest  amount  possible,  so  that  we  preserve  all  our  scale  of 
tones. 

As  an  artist  often  paints  with  greater  breadth  in  a  dimly 
lighted  room,  so  photographers  gain  increased  restfulness  in 
their  work  by  avoiding  crude,  powerful,  general  lighting. 

Does  not  the  twilight  of  this  brilliant  May  day  appeal  strongly 
to  our  aesthetic  sense  ?  And  the  studio  light  which  most  of  us 
desire  is  the  one  in  which  we  see  least  of  the  garishness  of  mid- 
day effects. 

So,  to  be  successful  with  flashlight  we  must  avoid  the  sharp, 
unflattering  shadow  at  all  costs,  by  using  diffusing  media,  re- 
flected light,  as  wide  a  flame  as  possible,  and  by  avoiding  too 
frontal  and  low  a  position  of  the  light  itself. 

I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  studio  which  has  been  given  up 
entirely  to  flashlight  work,  but  for  children's  portraiture  or  for 
animal  photography  one  can  well  understand  the  good  purpose 
to  which  such  a  place  may  be  put.  The  nearest  approach  to 
ideal  conditions  is  perhaps  made  by  those  photographers  who 
provide  a  small  independent  box  to  place  against  the  ordinary 
studio  side-light.  If  this  is  high  enough,  the  chamber  painted 
dead  white,  the  studio  glass  ground  or  matted,  and  the  flash 
fired  electrically,  a  very  useful  auxiliary  to  other  lighting  is 
made  in  a  comparatively  simple  manner. 

In  these  daj's  of  growing  popularity  for  the  Autochrome,  some 
such  adjunct  may  become  a  necessity,  for  the  continued  com- 
bustion of  magnesium  in  any  apartment  gives  to  it  a  perma- 
nent evil  odour,  and  to  the  furniture  an  unpleasant,  sticky 
touch. 

But  it  is  when  away  from  the  studio  that  flashlight  has  its 
greatest  use  to  the  majority  of  photographers.  It  is  almost  a 
rule  in  my  own  establishments  that  a  supply  of  "  Ideal  "  or 
other  good  powder  shall  be  carried  in  the  camera  case,  for  as  a 
time-safer  it  is  often  equivalent  to  one,  or  even  two,  extra 
cameras  at  work.  Let  me  give  an  example.  Some  months  ago 
a  lady  in  the  country  owning  a  great  London  house  overlooking 
St.  James's  Park,  which  she  had  let  furnished  for  the  season, 
desired  a  photographic  inventory  of  certain  valuable  furniture, 
objets  d'art,  etc. 

In  giving  the  commission,  she  asked  that  her  tenant  should 
be  disturbed  to  the  least  degree  possible,  and  that  the  work 
should  be  carried  out  with  extreme  celerity  (tlvee  days).  The 
list  of  articles  ran  into  three  figures,  ranging  from  miniatures, 
vases,  engravings,  paintings,  to  Louis  chairs,  Cnippendale 
cabinets,  Sheraton  bureaux,  and  Tudor  bedsteads. 

At  a  glance,  it  looked  like  weeks  of  work  ;  and,  as  the  articles 
were  spread  all  over  a  great  building,  to  move  them  would  le- 
quire  a  small  army  of  workpeople. 

Using  daylight  for  all  the  small  articles  that  could  be  easily 
set  up  within  proper  distance  of  the  windows,  we  flashlighted 
the  rest  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  our  client,  who  to  this  day 
is  unaware  of  the  manner  in  which  we  accomplished  the  feat. 
I  should  perhaps  mention  that  in  many  cases  we  were  obliged 
to  hang  or  stretch  large  sheets  behind  the  pieces,  an3  in  others 
to  use  orthochromatic  plates  and  screens,  and  these  considera- 
tions added  to  the  difliculty  of  getting  through  in  time. 

And  yet  another  instance.  An  urgent  commission  to  photo- 
graph a  valuable  old  painting,  in  a  country  house  difficult  of 
access,  arrived  late  one  day,  "  C!ould  it  be  done  without  fail 
that  afternoon  ?  "  was  the  message.  .  .  .  When  I  arrived  at 
the  station  the  acetylene  lamps  of  the  awaiting  car  were  burn- 
ing, and  the  chauffeur  wonderingly  asked  if  it  was  any  use 
taking  me  up  to  the  house.  "  Of  course  "  !  And  when  the 
noble  owner  of  the  painting  suggeeted  that,  after  all,  I  had 
better  come  again  to-morrow,  and  tale  it  properhi  I  felt  the 
claims  of  the  modern  photographer  to  be  independent  of  day- 
light required  substantiation  at  once.     Well,  you  will  see  a  slide 


of  that  negative,  and  it  has  been  enlarged,  reduced,  and  repro- 
duced in  all  sorts  of  processes  ever  since  that  flashlight  exposure 
was  made  that  night. 

Flashlight  is  useful  everywhere.  One  night  after  a  ball  a> 
peeress  asked  if  her  tiara  of  magnificent  diamonds  could  be 
photographed  before  it  went  back  to  the  county  bank  for  safe 
keeping.  I  think  the  slide  will  show  that  it  could.  And,  om 
another  occasion,  when  the  days  were  far  too  short  to  deal  with 
a  large  collection  of  plate,  flashlight  was  used,  and  used  success- 
fully far  into  the  night,  till  the  upper  servant  in  charge  of  the 
plate-room  had  to  cry  mercy  to  go  to  bed ! 

Not  long  ago  the  magnificent  church  of  the- Holy  Trinity — the 
largest  parish  church  in  Hull,  and,  indeed,  in  England — was 
found  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  collapse.  A.  narrow  passage 
cut  through  to  the  foundations  of  the  tower  showed  that  the 
wooden  piles  driven  into  the- clay  and  silt  by  thirteenth  century 
builders  were  rotting  through  the  ever-increasing:  dryness  of  the 
soil.  (Hull,  in  the  early  days  of  its  history,  was  built  almost 
in  a  marsh.) 

The  vicar  wanted  the  city  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  (and  alsO' 
many  thousands  of  pounds  to  put  things  right  again),  so  he 
called  and  explained  his  need  of  a  photograph. 

I  did  not  enjoy  the  experience,  as  he  and  I  crawled  on  our 
hands  and  knees  to  the  spot,  but  it  had  to  be  done,  and  you 
will  see  those  tree  trunks  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  they 
appear  supporting  the  foundations — by  flashlight. 

And  there  is  another  similar  sort  of  subject  of  a  central 
gallery  in  the  "Tomb  of  the  Kings"  under  Jerusalem.  Most 
photographers  on  holiday  carry  magnesium  ribbon  with  them. 
The  Arabs  round  Jerusalem  are  such  pests  with  their  ever- 
lasting cry  of  "  Baksheesh !  "  that  my  travelling  companion  and 
I  determined  to  explore  after  dark,  when  these  fellows  would  be 
safe  in  bed.  We  went  in  with  a  candle  and  a  trail  of  string 
behind  us,  to  make  sure  of  getting  out  again,  and  you  will  see 
we  got  quite  a  decent  photograph  that  niglit,  to  prove  to  our 
friends  that  we  had  "  done  the  trick  " — onoe  again  magnesium 
was  our  good  ally. 

And  1  do  not  doubt  that  you,  my  confreres,  could  provide 
many  similar  subjects  proving  the  constant  need  of  flash-powder 
or  magnesium. 

As  an  aid  to  justice,  flashlight  is  used  continually  by  the 
police  authorities  all  over  the  country,  although  it  may  not  be 
generally  known,  since  the  photographs  a-re  always  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  would  be.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  drunken 
brawl  in  a  Hull  slummery  led  to  the  death  of  an  unfortunate 
woman  and  the  firing  of  the  house.  The  whole  scene  had  to  be 
reconstituted  and  photographed  by  flashlight ;  the  position  of 
the  quarrelling  people ;  the  throwii^  of  the  lighted  lamp  ;  and 
then,  in  the  subsequent  pla-tes,  were  the  evidences  left  by  the 
crime  in  burnt-up  furniture  arrd  smoke-stained  walls. 

The  "  Daily  Mirror  "  is  not  the  only  live  organisation  for 
photographically  recording  events  from  day  to  day.  Among  pro- 
fessional workers  a  great  mass  of  record-taking  duty  is  done 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  and  nearly  always  by  flashlight. 

The  usefulness  of  flashlight  maltes  itself  shown  at  almost 
every  kind  of  function,  on  almost  everj'  occasion  when  men  or 
men  and  women  come  together  in  social  intercourse.  Here  we 
have  a  photograph  of  a  receptioH  at  the  Town  Hall,  a  City  Coun- 
cil meeting,  and  another  showing  the  choir  of  a  church  after 
evening  service ;  while  dinners,  balls,  gymnastic  displays, 
amateur  theatricals,  or  concerts,  are  photographed  so  constantly 
that  it  scarcely  becomes  a  matter  of  comment  when  the  flash 
occurs. 

And  now,  to  bring  this  lecture  to  a  conclusion,  for  I  fear  the 
great  heat  in  this  crowded  room  must  try  everyone  severely, 
may  I  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  slight  service  in 
suggesting  new  fields  for  the  pursuit  of  financial  prosperity — 
which,  after  all,  is  the  best  wish  I  can  leave  you  with. 

T.  C.  TUENEB. 
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VISIT    TO    HOUGHTONS*    "ENSIGN"    WORKS. 


Although  it  bo  "  wild  Walthamstow,"  as  Mr.  E-lgar  Houghton 
called  it,  in  welcoming  the  members  of  the  P.P.A.  to  the 
"  Ensign"  works  of  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  on  the  Wednesday  after- 
noon of  the  Congress,  the  place  will  have  a  very  pleasant  asso- 
ciation in  future  in  the  minds  of  the  180  or  more  who  made  up 
the  gathering.  A  special  train  conveyed  the  visitors  to  Wood 
Street  Station,  and  thence  the  journey  to  the  works,  which  are 
on  the  borders  of  Epping  Forest,  was  completed  by  brakes. 
The  party  were  in  charge  of  Messrs.  E.  W.  Houghton,  C.  E. 
Houghton,  E.  D.  Smith,  and  Percy  G.  R.  Wright,  and  these 
gentlemen  were  assisted  by  Messrs.  A.  F.  Loveday,  H.  V.  Cox, 
E.  F.  Gilbert,  and  T.  E.  Fletcher.  A  group  photograph  was 
taken  on  arrival,  and  some  daring  free-lance  also  snapped  the 
gathering  with  an  ''Ensignette,"  subsequently  making  some- 
thing of  a  tour  de  force  in  the  way  of  an  enlargement,  very 
successfully,  however. 

Suitably  refreshed  after  this  business,  the  party  separated 
into  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  and  followed  guides,  who  wore 
"  Ensign  "  badges,  round  the  three  factories  of  which, 
mainly,  the  works  are  made  up.  The  visit  to  each  of  these 
departments  occupied  an  hour,  and  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
tioon  the  visitors  glanced  at  the  work  of  a  thousand  hands,  and 


dark-slides,  hundreds  of  which  this  department  turns  out  daily, 
or  perhaps  as  camera  stands  or  lantern  tables,  or  cinematograph 
tripods  ten  feet  high.  In  an  ante-fihop  was  a  department  where 
some  sixty  girls  and  women  were  engaged  upon  the  final  polish- 
ing of  the  camera  wood. 

After  another  brief  adjournment  to  the  place  of  refreshment, 
the  party  pursued  their  way  with  unflagging  interest  through 
the  department  of  metal  work.  Houghtons  appear  to  make 
all  their  own  tools,  and  the  highly  specialised  labour  of  the  me« 
at  the  various  machines  was  well  worth  much  more  detailed 
study  than  the  company  could  give  to  it.  Each  machine  has  its 
allotted  task,  taking  the  metal  and  shaping  and  turning  and 
drilling  it,  and  grinding  its  surface,  and  engraving  and  riveting, 
and  doing  the  dozen  things  that  seem  to  be  necessary  to  bring 
to  perfection  even  such  an  article  as  a  focussing  plate,  or  to 
pierce  the  holes  for  a  shutter  foundation,  or  to  cut  out  the 
sheath  which  is  used  in  a  magazine  camera.  Perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  thing  in  the  department  was  the  automatic  screw- 
maker.  Certainly  it  possessed  a  brain  somewhere  in  ite 
mechanism,  for,  taking  up  its  infinitesimal  bit  of  mat«rial,  it  did 
the  shaping,  cut  a  screw  thread,  pointed  the  end  and  nicked  the 
head,  and  handed  out  the  tiny  screw  which  is  used  in  a  earner*- 
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were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  as  many  as  might  be  of 
the  300  mechanically  driven  machinee.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  Government  contracts,  and  some  scientific  instrument 
making,  the  whole  of  this  organisation  ifi  concentrated  upon 
photographic  manufacture. 

First  came  the  timber  yard,  where  mammoth  stacks  of  wood 
were  ranged  in  various  stages  of  seasoning.  The  period  neces- 
sary for  this  process  varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  wood  ; 
generally  it  is  a  couple  of  years,  but  frequently  much  longer. 
The  wood  was  of  many  sorts — American  white  wood,  teak, 
ebony,  mahogany — and  for  the  most  part  it  was  intended  for 
making  up  into  camera  bodies.  Adjoining  was  the  drying 
chamber,  where,  after  being  "  deeped,"  the  wood  completed  its 
seasoning  at  a  temperature  on  ordinary  days  of  120  degrees. 
The  visitor  was  next  introduced  to  the  huge  planing  machines, 
the  sanding  machines,  and  the  implements  used  in  cross- 
cutting.  Walking  down  the  narrow  gangways,  one  saw  en- 
largers  gradually  become  recognisable,  and  the  frames  of 
cameras  grow  before  the  eyes.  It  was  as  though  the  seasoned 
plank,  entering  at  one  end  of  the  factory,  and  writhing  its  way 
through  all  the  processes  of  combing  and  dovetailing  and  rack- 
cutting  and  routering  and  groove-making,  could  be  followed  until 
it  reached  the  other   end  in  the  shape  of  camera  bodies  and 


like  the  "Ensignette."  Here,  too,  as  the  fruit  of  what  Mr. 
Mantalini  would  call  "  a  most  demnition  grind,"  was  showm 
the  making  of  spool-ends  by  the  million.  Where  they  all  g« 
to  must  ever  remain  a  mystery.  In  process  of  time  there  can 
be  no  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface  that  is  not  covered  by 
one  of  them.  In  the  same  building  which  sees  the  metal  work 
carried  out  from  first  to  last,  the  cameras  also  are  finished. 
There  were  rolls  of  leather  in  the  rough,  ready  for  the  paring, 
and  for  that  operation  which  is  another  mystery— save  to  the 
inscrutably  smiling  worker — namely,  the  folding  of  the  camera 
bellows.  Girls  were  stitching  the  camera  straps  ;  boys — artist? 
in  black !— spraying  black  on  to  those  parts  of  the  nearly 
finished  mechanism  which  required  it ;  others  attending  th< 
electro-plating,  where,  in  the  great  tub,  the  electrical  current 
itself  deposited  the  coat  of  nickel  or  whatever  it  might  be ;  and 
elsewhere  highly  skilled  workers  were  putting  together  the  metal 
fittings  and  joining  the  wooden  bodies  to  the  metal  parts,  until, 
one  of  many  freshly  created  things,  but  in  bulk  the  chief  6/ 
them,  stood  a  15  x  15  studio  camera  with  its  four  feet  extension. 
The  last  department  to  be  traversed  was  the  mount 
factory,  which  was  originally  carried  on  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Fordham  as  Fordham  and  Co.  The  interests  of  the 
Houghton     and    Fordham      firms     are     now     closely     allied. 
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but  the  factory  remains  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
F.  G.  Fordham.  This  department  furnished  a  living 
picture  of  the  progress  of  delicately  finished  mounts  from  the 
crude  stage  of  the  raw  wood  pulp.  Artistically,  this  was  the 
most  interesting  department  of  the  three.  The  printing  and 
embossing  was  a  wonderfully  attractive  process.  There  was  a 
machine  which  did  colour  embossing  practically  automatically  ; 
another  which  gave  the  mount  its  desired  grain  ;  another  which 
cut  out  ovals  at  a  speed  of  1,800  an  hour  ;  others  were  guillo- 
tines for  trimming  edges,  and  rotary  wheels  which  could  be 
regulated  to  "scissor  "  any  length  of  card.  Again,  there  were 
the  highly  skilled  workers  in  this  department  who  imparted 
the  deckled  effect,  and  others  who  printed  in  gold.  Gold 
printing  cannot  be  carried  out  directly  ;  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  print  in  colour  and  then  bronze  over.  Gold  work  has  its 
possible  pulmonary  dangers  for  the  employees,  who  are  supplied 
with  milk  as  a  prophylactic.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  in  the 
mount  factory  was  concerned  with  the  production  of  Christmas 
cards,  some  of  which  required  eight  separate  printings.       The 


stamping  in  these  cases  was  done  by  hand  presses,  the  power 
presses  being  unsuitable.  And  in  this  department,  as  in  the 
others,  one  saw  the  finished  article  shape  itself  out  of  the  raw 
material,  and  the  skill  of  hand  and  machine  yield  up  the  taste- 
ful mount  and  the  well-bound  album. 

In  calling  for  cheers  for  Houghtons,  Limited,  Mr.  Moffat,  the 
President  of  the  Association,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gill, 
made  a  reference  to  the  absence  in  British  Columbia  of  Mr. 
Houghton,  sen.,  who,  at  eighty,  was  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  firm  were  the  oldest  photograpliic 
dealers  in  Britain,  which  was  tantamount  to  saying  that  they 
were  the  oldest  in  the  world.  The  firm  went  back  to  tlie  earliest 
days  of  photography,  even  to  the  days  of  Daguerre,  for  whose 
process  tliey  were  the  agents.  No  one  could  practise  photography 
iu  those  days  without  obtaining  a  licence  from  Houghtons. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  given  with  musical  honours, 
p.nd  Mr.  E.  W.  Houghton  cordially  responded.  The  thanks  of 
the  visitors  also  are  due  to  the  staff  for  the  courteous  and  pains- 
taking way  in  which  they  interpreted  the  various  operations. 


The  afternoon  of  Thursday,  May  18,  was  set  apart  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  affecting  the  business  side  of  photography,  and  a  com- 
pany of  sixty  or  seventy  members  of  the  P.P.A.  assembled  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  H.  J.  Rigden  introduced  the  question  of  Sunday  work 
in  photographic  studios  in  reference  to  the  Shop  Hours  Bill  at 
present  before  Parliament.  He  made  a  very  strong  appeal  for  con- 
sideration of  this  question  by  the  Congress.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Sunday  business  lowered  the  status  of  the  prof  eesional 
photographer,  and  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  profession  as 
a  whole  that  it  should  be  rendered  iUegal.  It  was  evident  from  the 
wordmg  of  the  Shop  Hours  Bill  that  photographers'  studios  were 
exempt  from  it«  provisions,  but  he  strongly  urged  that  representa- 
tion should  be  made  for  the  specific  inclusion  of  photography  among 
the  busmesses  to  which  the  Act  applied.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
the  majority  of  photographers  would  prefer  not  to  open,  but  stress 
of  competition  with  those  who  did  open  on  a  Sunday  compelled 
others  to  open  also.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  gain  by  closing  on 
Sunday  fully  counterbalanced  any  drawback  which  resulted  from 
any  conditions  in  the  Bill  as  to  overtime  and  half-holidays  for 
assistants. 

tk^D  Ji^''""""'"'^  ^'''*^^'  *«"^t'i''y  «f  tlie  Edinburgh  branch  of 
the  P.P.A.,  gave  an  accomit  of  the  active  measures  which  they  had 
taken  in  Scotland  to  obtain  the  application  of  the  Bill  to  Scottish 
studies.  Until  recently  Sunday  opening  of  studios  was  unknown 
in  Edinburgh,  but  owing  to  one  firm  from  England  opening  in 
TK  ^'i^v.  ^."'"''^  "°'''  "Sht  studios  which  regularly  opened. 
The  Edinburgh  branch  of  the  P.P.A.  had  obtained  the  views  of 
photographers  in  their  own  city  and  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and 
Gl^gow,  ajid  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  closing.  They  had  made  strong  representations  through 
members  of  Parliament,  and  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
a  clause  would  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  which  would  render  Sundav 
opening  of  studios  in   Scotland  illegal. 

Mr.  Kettle,  Scarborough,  said  that  photographers  might  relv  on 
the  power  of  their  local  town  and  district  councils  to  enforce  Sundav 
closing  as  they  had   done  in  the   past. 

Mr.  Drummond  Shiels  replied  that  when  the  Shop  Hours  Bill 
became  law  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Act,  under  which  proceed- 
ings were  now  taken  locally,  became  repealed. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Messer,  Salisbury,  put  a  formal  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  a  message  should  be  sent  from  the  Congress  to  the  Government 
^skmg  that  photographers  should  be  placed  under  the  Shop  Hours 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  when  the  Shop  Hours  Bill  was  first  drafted 
.ts  prov-isions  were  very  carefully  considered  by  the  Council  of  t h^ 
Association,  and  they  came  U>  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  mltake 
to   support   legislation  which    interfered    with    freedom    of    action 
Photographers  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  event  of 

Wth  ttrfe^^rf  t  '  "^'f  '^-  "*"  ^^'  ''^y  -<'""  have  to  compi; 
Mth  the  restrictions  both  of  it  and  the  Factorv  Act  under  whirh 
they  were  at  present,  and  he  reminded  them  of  the' very  Lktme 


DISCUSSIONS    ON    BUSINESS    MATTERS. 

restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  overtime  which  could  be  worked  and 
the  compulsory  half-holiday -for  assistants  which  was  provided  in 
the  Shop  Hours  Act. 

Mr.  Drummond  Shiels  replied  that  the  hours  of  overtime  permitted 
by  the  Act  were  above  the  normal  which  photographers  would 
require.  It  was  true  that  the  Act  provided  for  a  half-holiday  for 
assistants,  but  he  thought  that  such  provision  was  already  prac- 
tically  universal  among  photographers. 

Mr.  IMontague  Cooper,  Taunton,  pointed  out  that  there  were  a 
number  of  their  poorer  brethren  in  the  profession  who  depended 
upon  Sunday  work  for  their  very  existence,  and  he  thought  no 
recommendation  should  be  made  from  the  Congress  which  would 
press  unduly  hard  upon  that  class. 

Another  speaker  said  they  must  recollect  that  in  certain  classes 
of  business,  those  in  agricultural  districts,  the  great  bulk  of  their 
customers  were  at  work  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  it  would  therefore 
press  hard  upon  photographers  in  that  class  of  business  if  they 
were  comrielled  to  close  on  a  day  which  was  the  only  one  when  many 
of  their  customers  could  ccnie  to  them. 

Mr.  Frank  Brown,  Leicester,  said  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  harsh, 
but  they  must  admit  that  the  Tiliotographers  who  did  the  bulk  of 
their  work  on  Sundays,  and  at  other  odd  times,  were  a  class  in  the 
business  which  must  be  considered  harmful  to  portrait  photography 
as  a  whole.  The  P.P.A.  was  essentially  a  trade  protection  organisa- 
tion, and  he  thought  that  they  were  not  acting  cruelly  in  taking  any 
steps  to  protect  their  interests. 

Mr.  Lang  Sims  asked  members  to  consider  that  the  question  before 
the  meeting  had  not  been  notified  to  the  whole  body  of  members,  and 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the  sixty  or  seventy  there  present  were 
not  authorised  to  represent  the  whole  membership  of  800. 

Further  discussion  then  took  place  with  regard  to  an  alternative 
scheme,  under  which  every  member  of  the  P.P.A.  should  be  imme- 
diately addressed,  asking  if  they  were  in  favour  or  not  of  photo- 
graphers being  brought  within  the  provisions  of  the  Shop  Hours 
Bill.  On  the  amendment  being  put  first  it  was  lost,  and  the  moti'^u 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Slesser,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Chandler,  was  carr  -^d 
by  a  large  majority.  On  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  secretarj  a 
small  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  the  letter,  which  slv-uld 
be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  ;  Messrs.  F.  Brown,  H.  J  Ri?  leu, 
and  T.  Drummond  Shiels  were  appointed. 

The  meeting  then  turned  to  consider  the  suggestion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh branch  of  the  P.P.A.  in  relation  to  the  standard  size  of  mount 
for  cabinet  photogi-aphs,  with  a  view  to  providing  the  means  of 
customers  including  a  considerable  variety  of  photographs  in  an 
album  or  portfolio  which  would  allow  of  the  insertion  of  prints 
as  they  accumulated.  The  question  w^as  brought  before  the  meeting 
in  the  paper  (printed  on  the  next  page)  by  Mr.  E.  Drummond  Young. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening  ilr.  H.  J. 
Rigden  asked  if  he  would  be  in  order  in  referring  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Shop  Hours  Bill,  a  resolution  in  reference  to  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
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The  President :  We  have  our  programme  to  get  throngh.  We 
dealt  with  the  Shop  Hours  Bill  yesterday. 

Mr.  Eigden  pressed  that  a  further  opportunity  should  be  given 
of  discussing  the  matter,  since  he  felt  that  the  resolution  to  the 
Home  Secretary  had  been  somewhat  unfortunately  worded. 

The  President :   Very  well,  we  will  take  it  after  the  first  paper. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Pirie 
MacDonald,  Mr.  Rigden  then  read  the  resolution  drawn  up  by  the 
sub-committee  on  the  previous  day,  and  also  the  letter  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  Home  Secretary,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  while  photographers  desired  to  be  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  as  regards  Sunday  closing,  restrictions  contained  in 
other  clauses  of  the  Bill  would  be  irksome  and  should  not  apply  to 
them,  their  assistants  being  sufficiently  covered  by  the  Factory  Act, 

Mr.  Mackie  replied  that  in  wording  the  letter  to  the  Home 
Secretary  he  had  sought  to  express  what  he  thought  was  the  actual 
feeling  of  the  meeting. 


Mr.  T.  Drommond  Shiels  said  that  it  wa«  a  matter  of  regret  that 

the  letter  had  been  so  worded,  since  the  effect  would  be  to  nullifj 
its  effect.  In  regard  to  the  Factory  Act  the  suggestion  in  the  letter 
was  not  the  fact :  the  Factory  Act  applied  only  to  assistants  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  of  no  service  in  providing  restrictiooi 
such  as  those  contained  in  the  proposed  Shop  Hours  Bill 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Frank  Brown  atk4 
S.  A.  Chandler  took  part,  Mr.  Drummond  Shiels  proposed  that  i 
circular  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  P.P. A.  asking  them  if  thej 
were  favourable  to  the  inclusion  of  photographic  studios  in  the  Sun- 
day closing  provision  of  the  Shops  Bill,  and  further  asking  them  to 
write  to  their  own  members  of  Parliament,  urging  them  to  press  the 
importance  of  the  matter  upon  the  Home  Secretary ;  also  beggiof 
members  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  local 
photographers  who  were  not  members  of  the  P.P.A. 

This  proposition,  on  being  seconded,  wa^  passed  with  great 
enthusiasm. 


A    SCHEME    FOR    A    STANDARD    MOUNT    ALBUM. 


A  DISCARDED  fashioH  does  not  mean  a  bad  fashion.  In  a  com- 
paratively recent  number  of  "  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy "  there  appeared  an  article  on  the  bad  titfies  in  photo- 
graphy, and  one  reason  for  the  bad  times  given  by  the  writer 
was  the  decline  of  the  old-fashioned  album.       He  went  on  to 


albums.  As  a  young  photographer,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  I  must  be  interested  in  all  photographs,  and  there  arise 
recollections  of  these  entertainments,  sitting  with  three  or  four 
ponderous  volumes  on  my  knees,  trying  to  take  an  interest  iK 
the  different  relationships  explained  by  some  well-meaning  host, 
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Kough  sketch  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  of  prints  all  mounted  on  cnrd*  11  In.  liy  7i  in. 


point  out  what  an  excellent  institution  it  was,  and  what  a  good 
friend  to  photographers,  how  it  kept  the  photographs  in  a  con- 
venient manner  both  for  their  preservation  and  for  showing  to 
friends,  and  how  it  came  out  on  every  little  occasion,  I  may 
say  that,  personally,  I  have  been  over-entertained  by  the  said 


while  some'  much  more  attractive  fun  proceeded  among  the  othei 
members  of  the  party.  But,  looking  back,  I  am  struck  by  thic 
family  interest,  the  number  of  photographs,  and  the  fact  that 
the  albums  were  all  full.  On  reading  the  article  I  have  just 
mentioned  these  things  come  to  mind,  and  with  them  man; 
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reasons  my  sitters  have  given  for  ordering  a  small  number  of 
their  prints,  such  as,  "  These  big  mounts  are  awfully  nice,  but 
they  get  so  soiled  "  ;  another,  "  They  take  up  so  much  room  "  ; 
"  Can't  afford  to  frame  them  all  "  ;  "  They  are  stuck  all  over 
the  place  "  ;  "  Dislike  cutting  them  down  "  ;  and  a  hundred 
and  one  remarks  in  the  same  strain.  It  occurred  to  me  that, 
by  introducing  a  substitute  for  the  old  album,  we  might  settle 


Portfolio  showing  mounted  priut  in  place. 

some  of  these  points,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  stimulat- 
ing the  acquisition  of  photographs  to  complete  the  album  once 
started.  The  great  difficulty  was  the  variety  of  size  and  shape 
in  the  present  mounts. 

Now,  some  years  ago  a  lay  friend  made  the  suggestion  to  me 
of  keeping  all  my  mounts  of  a  uniform  size — that  is,  the  outside 


V 

J 

Portfolio. 

dimensions.  This  I  adopted,  and  mounted  all  prints  from 
C.  de  V.  to  8  X  6  on  mounts  of  one  size,  saving  a  considerable 
amount  of  bother  in  storing  covers,  postal  wrappers,  and  frames, 
as  the  one  size  did  for  all. 

With  this  standard  size  of  mount  to  work  to,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  get  made  an  album  or  combination  of  book  and  port- 
folio which  would  be  very  nice  for  my  clients  to  buy  and  keep 


their  own  portraits  and  such  of  their  friends  as  were  photo- 
graphed by  me.  But  this  would  not  bring  us  much  further 
towards  the  idea  of  the  old  universal  album,  unless  we  photo- 
graphers agreed  on  a  universal  dimension  of  mount. 

My  idea  is  that  we  photographers  should  adopt  a  standard 
outside  size  of  mount  with  designs,  tints,  or  plate-marks  suit- 
able to  the  different  sizes  from  C.  de  V.  to,  say,  8x5.  Each 
photographer  would  incorporate  his  own  pet  sizes.  I  show  out- 
lines of  the  series  used  by  my  firm.  And  here  I  would  say  that 
in  adopting  this  scheme  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  photo- 
grapher to  discard  or  interfere  with  any  mounts  he  might  be 
using  at  present,  but  he  could  run  this  series  with  the  album. 

Grant  this  standard  mount,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have 
an  album  made  with  a  small  gummed  hinge  whicii  only  requires 
wetting,  and  the  edge  of  the  mount  placed  against  it  forms  a 
leaf  in  the  album. 

The  scheme  was  first  broached  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  branch  of  the  P.P. A.,  and  at  later  meetings  we  had 
some  discussion  on  the  size  to  adopt.  When  I  first  started  a 
uniform  mount  it  was  llin.  x  Bin.  Later  I  cut  it  down  to  llin. 
X  y^in.,  as  it  was  more  economical  for  cutting  out  of  large 
boards,  especially  Japanese  vellum,  of  which  I  used  a  consider- 
able quantity.     It  was  also  a  more  pleasing  proportion  for  the 
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A  A  A— Flaps.  B--Interleaf.  G-Giunmed  hinge.  D— Guard, 
narrow  cabinet  panel,  but  llin.  x  Sin.  would  do  for  fairly  narrow 
shapes.  The  long  narrow  shape  is  the  most  important  to  con- 
sider. A  surplus  of  margin  at  top  and  bottom  in  a  square  shape 
is  not  bad  proportion,  as  the  surplus  margin  would  be  at  the 
sides  of  a  narrow  upright  shape.  The  Edinburgh  branch  having 
endorsed  the  idea,  we  got  several  trial  albums  made,  and  I  will 
give  the  points  necessary  to  consider.  The  photograph  must  be 
held  securely  so  that  there  is  no  play  for  it  to  get  rubbed.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  held  must  not  overlap  in  front,  as  that 
would  at  once  destroy  the  proportion  of  the  margins.  The  album 
must  have  a  flexible  back,  that  it  may  open  easily  and  lie  flat 
when  open.  The  photograph  must  not  be  attached  too  closely 
to  the  guard  carrying  the  gummed  hinge,  or  it  will  keep  the 
leaves  from  lying  flat.  Between  each  hinged  guard  there  should 
be  an  inter-leaf  of  smooth,  stiff  paper  ;  this  inter-leaf  must  be 
stiff  enough  not  to  crumple,  or  it  will  cease  to  be  a  protection 
to  the  print,  and  to  keep  the  flatness  it  will  also  need  to  be 
hinged.  Flaps  should  be  attached  to  the  back  cover  to  keep  out 
dust,  and  the  covers  tied  or  clasped. 

A  number  of  people  have  objected  to  the  gummed  hinge  as  a 
method  of  attaching  the  prints,  but  if  you  try  the  slip  in  or  slit 
corners  the  size  of  your  album  increases,  your  print  is  not  so 
securely  held,  and  it  slips  about  and  gets  rubbed.  You  intro- 
duce another  border  to  a  prijit  that  should  be  complete  as  it 
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Heaves  the  photographer's  hands.  One  dissenter  suggested  that 
the  mount  should  have  an  extra  piece  at  the  top  and  two  holes 
punched  in  it  so  that  it  might  be  tied  into  the  album  with  a 
nice  bit  of  pink  or  blue  ribbon,  or  perhaps  tartan !  But  the 
■extra  bit  of  mount  is  quite  away  from  the  idea  that  the  mounted 
print  a«  delivered  is  ready  to  be  kept  in  the  ordinary  way,  or 
ito  be  framed,  or  as  it  is,  form  a  leaf  in  this  book.  It  would  be 
advisable  if  inside  the  album  each  photographer  pasted  in  a  slip 
•carrying  his  name  and  address  and  stating  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  insert  any  photographs  clients  may  get  of  their 
friends,  free  of  charge.  This  would  help  to  keep  people  coming 
back,  and  certainly  encourage  people  to  purchase  albums. 

What  we  want  is  nothing  like  the  old  and  nothing  like  the 
new  snapshot  or  postcard  albums,  but  a  receptacle  for  the  best 
in  photographic  portraiture,  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
which  is  to  be  encouraged. 

Apart  from  the  size,  each  photographer  could  carry  out  his 
own  ideas  and  taste  in  the  matter  of  bindings  and  colour  of  the 
inter-leaving,  etc.,  and  special  bindings  could  be  done  for  special 
clients,  albums,  or  portfolios,  the  better  word,  set  aside  for 
children's  photographs  alone,  for  showing  specimens,  etc. 

Can  we  agree  to  a  standard  size?  That  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion. A  size  adopted,  and  there  are  possibilities,  bu£  little  good 
will  come  if  one  man  has  a  10  x  8,  another  11  x  9,  and  a  third 
11  -^  8.  Edwaed  Drtjmmond  Yotjng. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Chandler  said  that  the  suggestion  could  not  faU  to  be 
a  most  valuable  oti«  to  photographers,  since  it  would  remove  the 
complaint,  which  was  so  often  made  by  customers,  to  the  effect  that 
they  didn't  want  any  more  photographs  because  what  they  had  were 
"kicking  about  the  place  "  and  they  had  nowhere  to  put  them. 
Further  than  that,  it  would  enable  the  photographer  to  reduce  the 
immense  stock  of  mounts  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  keep.  In 
reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Messer,  Mr.  Drummond  Young  said  that 
the  cost  of  the  album  would  be  from  3s.  6d.  ©a/ch.  Some  discussion 
transpired  as  to  the  size  of  mount  to  be  preferred,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion being  put  to  the  vote  it  was  taken,  as  the  opinion  of  the  meet- 
ing, that  a  mount  of  11  by  8  inches  was  the  most  suitable. 

We  understand  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  held  on 
Friday  evening,  an  album,  prepared  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Drummond  Y'oung,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Houghtons, 
who  had  had  it  made  up  for  the  purpose  in  their  own  mount  works 
at  Walthamstow. 


THE  SUXDAY-CLGSIXG  MOVEMENT  IX  SCOTLAXD. 
Those  who  attended  the  congress  of  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Association  will  still  have  freshly  in  their  minds  the  vigorous  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  closing  of  photogiaphic  studios  as  shops 
under  the  Shop  Hours  Bill  offered  by  iMr.  T.  Drummond  Shiels, 
of  Edinburgh.  We  therefore  publish  here  a  few  notes  in  which 
Mr.  Shiels  gives  an  account  of  the  efforts  made  in  Scotland  with 
the  object  of  bringing  studios  there  within  the  Act. 


The  Edinburgh  branch  of  the  P. P. A.  took  up  the  matter  of 
Sunday  closing  of  photographic  studios  in  December  last,  when  the 
Shops  Bill  was  introduced.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  local 
closing  under  the  previous  Shops  Bill,  which  this  present  measure 
is  to  supersede,  but  legal  authorities  were  not  prepared  to  say  that 
photographers  could  come  within  the  definition  of  a  shop  as  given 
in  that  Bill.  So  when  this  present  measure  was  introduced  the 
Edinburgh  photographers  organised  a  petition,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  also  to  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  asking  that  we  should 
be  brought  clearly  within  the  Sunday-closing  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
Practically  every  photographer's  signature  was  secured  in  these 
towns,  except  those  of  the  Sunday  openers,  though  one  of  these 
who  had  been  approached  by  mistake  gladly  signed  the  petition, 
showing  that  many  open  only  in  self-defence,  and  would  willingly 
be  closed  if  all  others  were  compelled  to  be.  This  petition  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  a  copy  of  it  and  a  list  of  the  signa- 
tories were  sent  to  all  members  of  Parliament  for  the  four  towns. 

The  Bill  was  dropped  for  a  time  owing  to  the  General  Heotion, 
fcut  when  it  came  on  again  efforts  were  renewed.     This  time  we 


invited  the  co-operation  of  our  English  brethren,  but  their  repre- 
sentatives were  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  Bill,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  its  burdens  would  be  greater  tliati  ita  beneflta.  We, 
liowever,  did  not  think  so,  and  started  a  systematic  canvass  ff 
members  of  Parliament  for  Scotland,  being  greatly  assisted  by  M». 
C.  E.  Price,  M.P.  for  Central  Edinburgh. 

The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  who  had  charge  of  the  Scottish 
section,  promised  to  consider  our  proposal  favourably,  and,  as  all 
Scottish  members  had  supported  us,  things  looked  all  right. 

However,  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Graud  Committee  of  about 
eighty  members,  in  which  we  were  dismayed  to  find  that  there 
were  only  seven  Scottish  members,  and  that  our  two  strongest 
Parliamentary  supporters — 'Mr.  C.  S.  Price,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  0.  B. 
lisslemont,  M.P.,  of  Aberdeen — were  not  included.  However,  tlve 
Right  Hon.  Scott  Dickson,  M.P.  for  Glasgow  Central,  kindly  agreed 
to  look  after  our  interests.  We  had  the  seven  Scottish  members 
solid.  Mr.  B^lemont  got  on  the  Committee,  and  we  got  others 
who  were  not  on  the  Committee  to  use  what  influence  they  could. 
And  now  we  are  glad  to  say  that,  while  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty,  yet  there  is  every  prospect  of  studios,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  being  closed  on  Sunday  after  the  Bill  becomes  law. 

The  difficulty  of  what  seems  to  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
is  that  a  photographic  studio  is  both  a  factory  and  a  shop.  Under 
the  Factory  Acts  printing,  retouching,  etc.,  may  not  be  done  on 
Sunday,  but  men  over  eighteen  are  not  affected  by  these  Acts  nor 
are  receptionists  who  do  not  retouch  or  spot.  But  we  have  pointed 
out  that  if  a  hairdresser  is  to  be  considered  a  shop  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  front  saloon  and  actual  studio  of  a  photographer 
should  not  also  be  entitled  to  be  called  a  shop. 

That  point  is  now  practically  conceded,  and  the  only  reason  why 
English  photographers  are  not  likely  to  be  included  is  that  the 
Government  understand  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be.  Whether  a 
strong  evidence  of  desire  for  inclusion  now  will  be  effective  is, 
perhaps,  doubtful  in  view  of  the  limited  time  there  is  for  re- 
drafting the  Bill ;  but  the  effort  is  worth  making,  and  even  though 
it  is  not  successful  it  will  pave  the  way  for  another  effort  in  the 
future,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  such  a  com- 
plicated Bill  there  will  be  a  revisal  and  alteration  of  some  of  its 
provisions  at  no  far  distant  date.  And  the  best  wishes  of  all 
Scottish  photogiraphers  wdU  be  with  their  English  brethren  in 
their  efforts  to  stop  a  seven  days'  week,  which  is  degrading  to  the 
status  of  photography  as  a  profession,  and  which  encourages  the 
worst  type  of  camera-exploiter  and  gives  him  power  to  regulate 
the  hours  and  prices  of  bona-fide  photographers. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  F.R.P.S.,  President  of  the  Congress  this  year, 
as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  P.P.A.,  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  several  members 
of  his  branch  assisted  him  in  his  labours.  Mr.  Fred  J.  Hardie,  of 
Aberdeen,  did  splendid  work  in  his  town,  and  among  others  who 
assisted  greatly  were  -Mr.  Wm.  Crooke  and  Mr.  Swan  Watson,  of 
Edinburgh,  ilr.  Craig  Annan  and  Mr.  Whyte,  of  Glasgow,  and 
Messrs.  Valentine,  of  Dundee. 


Deu)  Jlpparatu$»  $c* 


The   Hydraulic   Plate   Washer.      Sold  by   H.  Frederick,  11, 
Brynland  Avenue,  Bisliopston,  Bristol. 

In  this  new  pattern  of  negative  washer,  the  vendor,  who  is  also 
the  designer,  has  embodied  certain  ideas,  the  practical  effectiveness 
of  which  he  has  proved  to  his  satisfaction  during  many  years'  use  of 
the  washer  in  his  own  vfork.  These  characteristics  of  the  washer 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :—l.  The  space  within  which  the 
plates  are  contained  is  small,  e.g.,  in  the  washer  for  a  dozen  quarter- 
plates,  6i  by  3i  by  24  inches.  This  means  that  the  volume  of  water 
to  be  replaced  in  providing  each  complete  change  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  2.  Large  inlet  and  outlet  tubes :  la  the  quarter-plat« 
washer  before  us  the  inlet  tube  is  |-inch  internal  diameter  and  the 
outlet  i-inch ;  and  3,  the  lid  of  the  washer  is  held  down  water-tight 
on  the  part  of  the  apparatus  which  holds  the  plates,  so  that  the 
current  of  water    passes    through    the    apparatus  under    pressure. 
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Further,  the  stream  of  water  obtaining  access  to  the  plates  is  effec- 
tively broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  currents  by  passing  through 
a  perforated  plate.  The  net  outcome  of  these  features,  in  Mr. 
Frederick's  experience,  is  that  plates  are  freed  from  hypo  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  While  we  have  not  made  tests  in  cxjnfirmation  or 
otherwise  of  this  claim,  it  is  evident  that  the  washer  provides  very 
thorough  change  of  the  washing  water,  and  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus  would  seem  to  bring  plates  under  the  conditions  wherein 
MM.  Lumiere  have  fpund  that  practically  every  trace  of  hypo  is 
removed  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  washer  is  made — 
and  we  would  say  very  well  made — in  zinc,  with  stout  brass  fittings 
for  the  water  supply.  It- is  sold  direct  by  the  vendor  at  the  price 
of  7s.  6d. 


Hyp,o-Alum  Toning. — Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Willes- 
den  Junction,  London,  X.W.,  have  for  some  time  past  been  supplying 
materials  and  apparatus  for  the  hypo-alum  toning  of  bromide  and 
gaslight  prints  which  merit  the  close  attention  of  all  those  who  have 
occasion  to  undertake  hypo-alum  toning,  particularly  upon  a  large 
scale.  The  material  is  the  hypo-alum  mixture  made  in  accordance 
with  the  customary  formula,  but  "  ripened  "  ready  for  use.  As  any- 
one knows  who  has  done  any  hypo-alum  toning,  it  is  some  little  time 
before  the  bath  gets  into  proper  working  order.  Until  it  does,  it 
is  liable  to  reduce  the  depth  of  the  print,  whilst  it  fails  in  yielding 
the  admirable  purplish  tone  which  the  process  will  give.     Messrs. 


Illingworth   supply  the  toner  of  "best 'old  stock"   in  earthenware 
jars  at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon,  half-gallon  Is.  6d. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  "boiling  pan"  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, the  construction  of  which  allows  of  the  dish  holding  the 
solution  to  be  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  gas  ring.  In  testing  the  ripened  toner,  we  used  for  the 
purpose  a  number  of  prints  on  the  Illingworth  bromide  pajwrs,  and 
chiefly  the  Press  Brand  of  bromide,  the  ability  of  which  to  stand 
forcing  in  development  or  errors  in  exposure  has  doubtless  been  the 
cause  of  its  wide  adoption  among  press  photogi-aphers.  The  bath 
toned  these  and  other  of  the  bromide  prints  excellently,  without 
showing  the  evils  of  a  freshly-prepared  solution,  and  we  can  recom- 
mend both  the  hypo-alum  mixture  and  the  pan  for  use  with  it 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Illingworth.  The  prices  of  the  latter  range 
from  10s.  6d.  to  26s. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Thk  ".SoHo"  Reflex.— Messi-s.  Marion  and  Co.,  22  and  23,  Soho 
Square,  London,  W.,  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet  of  the  reliable 
"  Soho "  reflex  camera,  the  patterns  of  which  and  the  accessories 
which  can  be  fitted,  are  very  fully  illustrated  in  its  pages.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  certain  important  points  in  the  design  of  the  reflex 
are  plainly  emphasised  in  the  booklet,  the  text  of  which  does  not  over- 
rate the  features  of  the  "Soho"  camera.  We  advise  all  those  in- 
tending to  purchase  a  reflex  camera  to  write  for  the  "  Soho  "  booklet. 

The  Leto  Ha.\-dbook. — A  useful  piece  of  photographic  literature 
has  just  been  published  under  this  name  by  the  Leto  Photo  Materials 
Co.,  Ltd.,  a,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.G.,  by  whom,  it  is  sent 
post  free  on  application.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tkin  on  the  working  of  the  Leto  papers.  Mr.  W.  L.  F.  Wastell 
writes  on  P.O.P.  printing  and  on  the  new  "  Phoenix  "  plate ;  Mr. 
M.  Arbuthnot  on  "  Seltona  "  ;  whilst  in  a  number  of  other  articles 
the  working  of  the  Leto  collodion,  gaslight,  and  bromide  papers  are 
dealt  with,  and  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  making  of  prints  with  an 
artistic  plate-mark  by  the  "  Boardoid  "    method. 


meetings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Saturdat,  Mat  27. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photograpliic  Association.     Excursion  to  Wepre. 
Uerby  Photographic  Society,    Outing  to  Normautou-on-Soar. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     Outiug  to  Winchester. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society,    Excursion  to  Ayot.' 
itouth  tiuburbau  Ifhotographic   Society.     Excursion  to  Holmwood  and  Bedlands 

Wood. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.    Bamble  to  Sowerby  and  Fieldhouse. 
Balham  Camera  Club.    Field  Instruction  Outing— Coulsdon  Common. 
Darwen  Photographic  Association.     Inter-Club  Photographic  Alliance  Outing  to- 

Preston, 

Monday,  Mat  29. 

Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.    Members*  prints,  negatives,  or,  sUdes- 
for  criticism, 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.    "  Vignettmg  by  Chemical  Means."    A.  Brace- 
well. 

Tdesbat,  Mat  30. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Short  Lectures  by  several  members. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    •'  Carbon  Printiug."     W.  Johnson. 

Wednesday,  May  31. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Lecturette  and  Print  Competitions. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.    Beturn  ot  Sale  Folio. 

Croydou    Camera    Club.    Discussion   aud    critijism  of    pictures    in  the    House- 
Exhibition. 

Balham  Camera  Club.    Members'  Night. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    "Experiments  in  Toning  Bromides."     V. 
Serin. 

Thursday,   June  1. 

Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Dark  Room, 

Midlothian     Photographic    Association.     General    Meeting,    Election    of    Office- 

Bearers  and  Couucillors,  and  Suggestions  from  Members  to  New  Oouuciilors.. 

Final  Exhibition  of  Successful  Prints. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence* 


NEW  COMPANIES. 
RiCH.\RD  M.iRSDEN  AXD  SoN,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £2,500  in  £1  shares.  Objects :  to  take  over  the 
business  of  an  optician,  dealer  in  photographic  materials,  etc.,  carried 
on  by  E.  !Marsden,  at  115,  Church  Street,  Preston.  First  directors,, 
R.  Marsden,  J.  D.  Marsden,  Miss  A.  Marsden,  and  Miss  A.  H. 
Marsden  (all  pei-manent).  Qualification,  £500.  Registered  office,. 
115,  Church  Street,  Preston.    Private  company. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Photographing  in  CoimT. — The  following  notice  was  displayed! 
at  Bow  Street  Police  Court  a  day  or  two  ago:  "  Pliotographing  in 
Court  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  officers  have  instructions  to  eject 
from  the  Court  anyone  taking  or  attempting  to  take  photographs." 

A  Stolen  Photograph. — The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  writes : — "  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  mention  in  your 
columns  that  a  picture,  '  Bulrushes,'  No.  98  in  the  catalogue,  by  ilr. 
Philip  Oyler,  has  been  stolen  from  the  Society's  Exhibition  at 
Prince's  Skating  Club.  By  kindly  publishing  this  notice  you  will 
assist  in  preventing  the  thief  from  having  open  enjoyment  of  it." 

A  ToTRisT  Guide  to  the  Continent. — The  useful  guide  to  the 
chief  cities  and  pleasure  districts  of  the  Continent  issued  each  year 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  reaches  our  table.  It  deals 
briefly  but  very  usefully  with  touring  in  Holland,  North  and  South 
Germany,  the  Tyrol,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  and  includes  a  useful 
vocabulary  in  English,  French,  and  Giei'man  of  phrases  which  really 
are  of  some  service  to  the  traveller.  The  "Tourist  Guide"  is 
issued  from  30,  Fleet  Street,  Loudon,  E.C.,  price  6d. 

Hx^'LiD.vY  Places  in  the  Soi-th  and  West  Country. — The  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  Company  have  just  issued  their  direc- 
tory of  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  apartments  in  the  holiday  resorts 
of   Dorsetshire,   Devonshire,   Somei-set,    and    Cornwall,     and    other 
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districts  on  their  syatem.  In  addition  to  giving  theae  particular!  in 
very  concise  form,  the  publication  contains  some  interesting  pages  on 
the  cliief  i-esorts.  a  list  of  golf  links,  and  many  illustrations  of  places 
rendered  accessible  by  the  speedy  and  comfortable  service  of  the 
8outh-\Vt>stern  line.  The  list  may  be  obtained  free  on  applying  to 
Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  Superintendent  of  the  Line,  Waterloo  Station, 
London,    S.E. 

R.P.S.  Lectttres. — The  following  lectures  will  be  delivered  at 
Prince's  Skating  Club,  Knightsbridge,  at  8.30  p.m.  : —  ' 

Saturdav,  May  27. — "  Historv  in  Caricature  and  Satire."  By  A.  H. 
Blake. 

Monday,  May  29.—"  Seen  with  the  Eye  of  a  Pish."  By  Dr. 
Francis  Ward. 

Tuesday,  May  30.— "  Curiosities  of  Clothing."  By  Wilfrid  Mark 
Webb. 

Wednesday,  May  31. — "  Days  in  Merrie  Sherwood,  with  Glimpses 
of  Ivanhoe  Land."     By  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis.     , 


Correspondence* 


*•*  CoTTespondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No   notice   is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
••*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

ASSISTANTS'    HOURS    AT   BLACKPOOL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — ^lay  we  ask  for  space  in  your  valuable  paper  re- 
specting the  times  now  being  worked  in  Blackpool?  We  are  work- 
ing at  the  least  eighty-four  hours  per  week  and  no  Sunday  off. 
Could  not  something  be  done  to  remedy  these  unreasonable  hours? — • 
We  are.  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  Wokkbbs. 


jinsiDers  to  Correspondents* 


•••  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this  ensures  delay. 

*•*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*♦•  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&   Co.,  24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,   London,    W.C. 

*••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photocjrai'iis  Registered: 

J.  C.  Buddoek.  i,  BeWedera  Terrace,  Alnwick,  Nortlmmberland.    Photograph  of 

Sir  H'licard  Orcy,  Bart. 
W.   H.  Warburton,  Harris  Promenade,    Douglai,    Isla-of-Man.      Photoorapk  of 

"  Home  OJii'e  "  Committee  appointed  to  inqidreinto  the  Petition  ot  the  Uoute  of 

Keys,  ajid  the  Coutititution  ofthp.  lele-of.Uan. 
J.  A.  Stelling,  tiO,  Peokham  Boad,  London,  S.E.    Four  Pkotog-apht  of  the  Rev, 

.1.  W.  JSmiiff,M.A.,B.D. 

E.  J. — We  can  only  say  that  Vancouver  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
growing  towns  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  common  with  many 
other  towns  in  Canada,  is, offering  many  opportunities  for  business 
openings. 

F.  Cock.— Each  single  component  may  be  used  as  a  single  lens  of 
long  focus.    Each  is  about  double  the  focus  of  the  whole  tens,  and 


requires  to  be  used  with  a  small  stop.    It  is  bett  to  dm  the  single 
leni  behind  the  diaphragm. 

Situation  in  France. — Having  family  reasons  for  taking  a  situation 
in  France,  I  should  like  your  advice  as  to  the  best  paper  over 
there  in  which  I  could  see  advertisements  and  insert  one  myself. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  cost  would  be? — Albus. 

The  paper  is  "  Photo-Revue,"  118,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris.  Send 
them  a  postcard  for  a  specimen  copy  and  their  tariff  for  prepaid 
advertisements. 

Photographic  Books. — Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  quarter 
in  which  to  enquirj  for  some  of  the  older  text-books  on  photo- 
graphy— e.g.,  those  dealing  with  Daguerreotypee  and  the  early 
days  of  wet  collodion  ? — Lecturer. 

State  your  wants  to  one  or  two  of  the  second-hand  booksellers, 
such  as  Messrs.  Sotheran,  Strand,  W.C,  or  Mr.  Tregaskis,  Little 
Turnstile,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Black-and-White  Finishing. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I 
can  get  a  book  on  black-and-white  finishing  for  quite  a  beginner? 
As  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  attend  the  Polytechnic 
clas«e.«,  I  should  feel  grea>tly  obliged  if  you  could  name  a  book 
which  I  could  attempt  a  start  from. — A.  Speakman. 

"  Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints,"  by  R.  Johnson  (Marion  and 
Co.     2s.).     This  is  the  only  book  on  the  subject. 

Mounting  P.O.P. — The  best  method  of  mounting  glazed  P.O.P. 
prints  so  as  to  preserve  their  gloss?  I  have  not  a  dry-mounting 
machine. — Hypo. 

You  require  to  apply  a  waterproof  backing  paper  to  the  prints 
while  the  latter  are  almost  dry  on  the  squeegee  glasses.  Such 
papers  are  made  by  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Co.,  Stechford. 
i'ou  will  require  to  use  a  strong  mountant,  such  as  a  commercial 
dextrine  paste,  or  gelatine  used  hot. 

Registering  an  Invention. — 1.  Can  anyone  "  register "  a  treat- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  bromide  or  any  other  paper,  whereby 
the  working  of  it  is  made  perfect  and  free  from  markings  in  the 
finishing?  2.  Can  any  photographic  emulsion  or  suchlike  formula 
be  '"registered,"  and  does  a  registered  formula  have  the  same  pro- 
tection as  a  patent? — Cantuar. 

No,  you  cannot  register  an  invention  or  formula.  You  must 
apply  for  protection  by  patent  in  the  usual  way. 

Plush  Blocks.— 'Could  you  tell  me  through  your  paper  the  name 
and  address  of  a  firm  where  I  could  get  some  cheap  plush  blocks 

for    mounting   views  on?      I   have  sent   to •,    and  

Co.     Also  could  you  tell  me  what  would   be  a  reasonable  trade 
price  for  whole  plate,  i,  i,  per  doz.  ? — Seeker. 

Plush  blocks  are  now  rather  out  of  date,  but  we  believe  can  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  J.  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road.  If  you 
want  large  quantities,  any  fancy  box-maker  would  make  them 
for  you. 

Book  on  Poses.— Would  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your 
valuable  paper  if  there  is  a  book  published  illustrating 
different  poses  of  photography  (portrait),  as  I  am  interested? — 
W.  G.  Wooding. 

A  very  good  little  book  is  the  "  Pose  in  Portraiture,"  No.  2  of 
the  "Photo  Miniature,"  out  of  print,  but  obtainable  by  adver- 
tising. The,  best  book  we  can  suggest  is  "Art  Principles  in 
Portrait  Photography."  by  Otto  Walter  Beck,  published  by  B.  T. 
Batsford,  High  Holborn,  128.  6d. 

Developer-s. — Could  you  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  the 
"B.J.,"  what  are  the  relative  advantages  of  a  mctol-hydroquinone 
and  a  paramidophenol  developer  (single  solution)  for  tank  de- 
velopment of  plates,  the  bulk  of  solution  to  be  used  several  times, 
with  strengthening  additions  from  stock? — Hakd  Para. 

We  should  say  that  the  relative  advantage*  would  be  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  choice.  As  regards  resulte,  there  should 
be  nothing  to  chooee,  but  the  mctol-hydroquinone  would  be  cheaper 
to  make  up,  and  this  may  be  a  valuable  consideration.  We  are 
much  obliged  for  your  correction.  Certainly  we  did  not  mean 
"non-stainless,"  but  "non-staining." 

Pyro-soda  Development.— Will   you   kindly   inform   me   the   tem- 
perature  co-officient  of   the   pyro-soda   devieloper    (the    "  B.J." 
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formula),  given  on  page  735  of  this  year's  "  B.J.  Almanac,"  which 
I  am  anxious  to  use  for  time  (dish)  development?  Also,  do  you 
consider  it  suitable   for   tank   development? — Wm.    Bleasd.me. 

You  will  see  in  the  "  Almanac  "  that  the  time  is  given  as  four 
to  six  minutes  at  normal  temperature.  With  this  as  a  guide  you 
can  determine  the  right  time  of  development  for  the  effect  you 
want  and  the  plates  you  use.  We  cannot  give  a  temperature  co- 
efficient. This  would  vary  with  the  plates,  and  could  only  •>« 
determined  by  trial.  It  should  be  well  suited  to  tank  develop- 
ment if  not  diluted  too  much. 

Touring. — ^I  am  going  on  the  Continent — Holland,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France.  Is  it  necessary  to  get  (1)  permits  to  photograph  (hand- 
camera  work  chiefly)  in  these  countries?  If  so,  can  you  give  ad- 
dresses of  the  various  authorities?  2.  Are  sensitive  photo  plates 
to  be  used  on  tour  subject  to  duty?  3.  Can  you  give  the  equiva- 
lent in  three  languages  of  "Photographic  plates  only,  not  to  be 
opened  in  daylight  "  ?—Con'tixental  Tr.wf.i,. 

1.  No,  it  is  not  necessary,  but  you  must  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  photographing  near  military  establishments  of  any  kind. 
2.  No,  so  long  as  a  moderate  personal  supply  only  is  carried.  3. 
In  German,  "  Photographische  Platten  :  Nicht  bei  Tageslicht  zu 
oflfnen."  In  French,  "  Plaques  photographiques  :  craint  la  lumiere." 
In  Dutch,  "  Droge  Platen  :  Schlechts  in  sene  donkere  Kamer  te 
openen." 

Glazing  Pc'stcabds.— 1.  Is  there  any  method  or  solution,  or  other 
chemical  to  be  had,  and  if  so,  from  whom,  whereby  glossy  bromide 
postcards  can  be  dried  and  peeled  from  the  glass  in,  say,  an  hour's 
time  or  less  ?  The  usual  way,  by  allowing  them  to  dry  in  a.  dry, 
cool  place  takes  too  long,  although  they  are  blotted.  I  require 
them  off  and  out  for  delivery  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  2. 
What  is  the  best  substance  to  put  into  methylated  spirit  which  has 
been  used  for  "spiriting  negatives"  and  has  become  cloudy,  in 
order  to  absorb  the  water  and  to  "renovate  "  the  spirit?— T.  H. 
1.  The  commercial  method  is  to  use  French  chalk  for  the  glasses 
and  to  dry  by  artificial  heat  in  drying  cupboards  supplied  with 
a  current  of  warm  air.  The  average  time  is  an  hour.  2.  Dry 
potass  carbonate,  previously  heated  on  a  shovel  if  there  is  any 
doubt  of  its  actual  dryness. 

Passpobt.— I  should  be  very  much  indebted  to  you  if  you  could 
give  me  information  on  the  following  point.  I  recently  made  a 
tour  with  a  camera  in  the  Alps  which  lie  along  the  Austrian  and 
Italian  frontiers.  The  regulations  regpirding  photography  in 
some  fortified  regions  were  very  troublesome,  particularly  in  one 
case,  where  a  trip  over  the  frontier  was  made  impossible  because 
of  a  prohibition  to  even  have  a  camera  in  one's  possession.  I  wish 
to  repeat  my  tour  this  year  on  a  bicycle,  and  it  will  be  a  physical 
impossibility  to  avoid  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  frontier.  I 
believe  that  a  special  passport  can  be  got  which  makes  things 
much  easier.     Can  you  help  me  on  this  point ?—Spi0N. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  special  passport,  but  you  would  cer- 
tainly be  unwise  to  go  without  an  ordinary  one,  which  might  be 
of  considerable  assistance  in  the  case  of  trouble  arising. 

Sensitl^ing  Plates.— 1.  Will  a  zinc  tank  be  suitable  for  bathing 
dry  plates  in  pinachrome,  or  will  a  German  silver  one  be  advis- 
able? I  do  not  want  the  expense  of  the  latter  if  unnecessary. 
2.  Is  there  any  objection  to  using  only  methylated  alcohol  for 
the  dye  solution  (to  secure  quick  drying)  ?  Von  Hiibl  gives  a 
formula  containing  one-third  alcohol,  two-thirds  water.  Is  the 
water  necessary  ?  3.  What  would  be  the  result  of  using  a  double 
strength  solution— 1  :  25,000?— E.   Cahr. 

1.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  zinc  tank  will  spoil  the  plates 
bathed  m  it,  but  we  should  think  it  extremely  probable.  Why 
not  use  porcelain,  which  is  always  found  satisfactory'  2  It 
IS  probable  that  methylated  alcohol  will  not  permit  of  such  satis- 
factory sensitising.  Even  the  one-third  mixture  does  not  give 
such  good  results  as  water  alone.  3.  The  optimum  strength  of 
the  bathing  solution  has  been  very  carefully  determined,  and 
checked  by  several  independent  experimenters.  Doubling  the 
sUength  will  only  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  sensitiveness 

Vawous.-I.    Wanted,  addresses  of  backing  paper  for  glazing  which 


can  be  attached  to  the  print  without  the  aid  of  paste  or  gelatine, 
failing  which,  backing  papers  that  are  alreadv  gummed  would  suit. 

2.  Which  firms  supply  mounts  used  as  the  studios ;  enclosed 

is  a  sketch.  English  houses  as  Marion,  Houghton's,  Butcher's,  etc., 
don't  supply  them.  3.  In  hot  weather  I  do  wet  mounting  of 
P.O.P.  prints,  using  blotting  paper,  and  when  the  whole  lot  is 
done,  burnish  them,  but  find  that  photos  are  bone-dry  and  refuse 
to  burnish,  whereas  in  weather  of  about  80  to  90  F.  I  get  a  nice 
glaze.  The  temperature  now  is  about  106  degrees,  and  will  go  up 
to  115.  Is  there  any  remedy  or  uninjurious  paste  that  will  give 
temporary  moisture  to  the  prints,  as  it  is  the  slight  moisture  that 
helps  the  glaze.  Already  tried  castile  soap,  candle,  encaustic 
paste.  Afraid  the  enquiries  are  too  many  for  one  week. — S. 
Dhuxjkkbhoy. 

1.  Birmingham  Photographic  Co.,  Stechford,  Birmingham, 
England.  2.  We  think  this  particular  variety  may  be  got  from 
the  Tress  Co.,  4,  Eathbone  Place,  London,  W.  3.  We  can  only 
suggest  placing  prints  in  a  box  with  a  dish  of  w'ater  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  moisture. 

Stitdio  Blinds. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  help  me  in 
giving  some  hints  re  the  fixing  of  spring-roller  blind  in  studio. 
I  am  adopting  the  principle  of  two  blinds  in  each  section,  one 
from  the  top  and  one  from  the  bottom,  both  with  regard  to  the 
side  light  and  top  light.  This  is  to  enable  me  to  have  light 
anywhere  I  want  it ;  but  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  this 
style.  My  difficulty  is  as  regards  the  light  coming  in  between 
each  section.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  avoid  this?  If  it  is  done 
by  overlapping  the  blind.  Should  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me 
working  instructions  that  a  practical  man  would  understand. 
Y'ou  see  when  you  overlap  you  get  four  lots  of  ends  of  rollers 
together.  Would  there  be  any  trouble  about  the  blinds  catching 
each  other  when  they  got  about  in  tlie  centre?  As  this  work 
is  in  progress  I  should  like  an  answer  very  quickly.  If  you  would 
do  this  through  the  post  it  would  be  a  great  help.  If  there  is 
an  illustrated  book  on  thi-s  principle  I  would  like  to  have  it. 
I  trust  I  am  not  asking  too  much.  As  a  regular  patron  of  your 
journal  every  week  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  I  should  like 
to  offer  my  congratulations  on  the  smart  and  up-to-date  style 
you  keep  same. — PyRO. 

We  think  that  your  own  blind  maker  would  be  the  best  able 
to  advise  you  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  rollers,  etc..  as  only  by  seeing 
the  actual  roof  or  a  careful  drawing  can  it  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  The  arrangement  you  suggest  is  not  a  common  one,  and 
must  necessarily  cause  a  complicated  arrangement  of  wires.  In  the 
first  place,  in  order  that  the  blinds  may  overlap,  each  alternate 
roller  must  be  placed  lower  than  its  neighbour,  that  is  to  say, 
rollers  1,  3,  5,  7.  may  be  screwed  direct  to  the  ridge  timber, 
but  2,  4,  6,  8  must  have  a  batten  rather  thicker  than  the  diameter 
of  tbe  blind  and  roller,  so  that  it  will  run  clear.  Then  each  blind 
must  have  two  tightly  stretched  wires,  with  eyes  to  run  upon 
them  to  prevent  sagging.  The  bottom  blinds  will,  of  course, 
require  separate  wires  at  different  levels  to  allow  them  to  clear. 
Please  note  that  this  only  refers  to  one  colour  of  blinds.  If  you 
w^ant  both  light  and  dark  it  will  all  be  duplicated  unless  the  set 
with  the  rollers  at  the  eaves  be  the  light  ones. 

•,•  NoTICB  TO  AdVBRTISBRS.— Blocks  and  copy  are  received  gu6- 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Professional  Photographers'  Congress. — In  continuation  of  the 
report  of  the  recent  higlily  successful  Congress,  we  give,  on  page 
415,  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association. 

On  tlie  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  19,  the  members  of  the  Congress 
visited  the  works  at  Penge  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  where  they 
were  sliown  the  coating  and  other  rooms  and  were  entertained  at  tea 
bv  Mr.  W.  Willis,  who  delivered  a  short  address  on  the  history  of 
his  company.     (P.  416.) 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  by  ilr.  Drinkwater  Butt,  on  "  The 
Studio:  Its  Construction  and  Decoration,"  is  given  in  this  issue. 
Mr.  Butt  traced  the  development  of  the  photographic  studio  from 
the  tunnel-pattern  of  Monkhoven,  through  the  models  adopted  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  T.  R.  Williams.  0.  J.  Rejlander,  and 
Valentine  Blanchard.  He  showed  diagrams,  here  reproduced,  of  the 
chief  distinctive  types  of  studio,  pointing  out  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  each.     (P.  417.) 

An  appeal  to  professional  photographers  to  support  the  P.P. A.  in 
reference  to  the  resolution  pas.'^ed  at  the  recent  Congress  in  reference 
to  the  Shops  Bill,  is  made  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Rigden  on 
page  427. 

Another  correspondent  writes  in  favour  of  freedom  to  open  on 
Sundays.     (P.  427.) 

At  a  meeting  of  Aberdeen  photographers,  19  out  of  23  present 
were  in  favour  of  a  resolution  to  close  at  7  p.m.     (P.  426.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Association,  held  on  Friday  last,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  third 
Congress  in  i912  in  connection  with  the  photographic  trade  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Horticultural  Hall.     (P.  425.) 

Some  hints,  both  technical  and  commercial,  to  those  purchasing 
photographic  apparatus  second-hand  are  given  in  a  leading  article  on 
page  414. 

Tt  would  seem  that  incomplete  mixing  of  developers  may  be  more 
largely  the  cause  of  defects  in  negatives  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.     (P.  413.) 

"  Colour  PnoTOGRArHY  "  Suitlkment. 

An  American  coloin-  worker,  Mr.  H.  E.  Blackburn,  has  given  an 
a<  count  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  Ives'  "  Tripak  '  process 
of  three-colour  photography.     (P.  41.) 

A  French  Autochrome  worker,  M.  Chatau.x,  recommends  the  use 
both  of  pyro  and  metoquinone  in  the  development  of  Autochromes. 
(P.  43.) 

A  correspondent.  !XIr.  C.  Hankins,  draws  attention  to  the  excellent 
results,  in  monochrome,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Autochrome 
transparencies.     (P.  44.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Standard  The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 

Mount*.  standard  size  for  portrait  mounts,  which 

was  discussed  at  the  recent  P. P. A.  Congress,  seems  to  have 
caught  the  fancy  of  photographers.  We  have  received 
numerous  suggestions  and  queries  upon  the  subject,  some 
of  which  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  One  corre- 
spondent asks  whether  the  thickness  of  the  mount  as  well 
as  its  linear  dimensions  is  to  be  uniform  or  nearly  so,  or 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  bind  up  anything  from  an  eight 
sheet  board  to  Japanese  vellum  in  the  same  book.  An- 
other wishes  to  know  whether  it  is  suggested  that  already 
mounted  photographs  may  be  pasted  bodily  upon  the 
standard  leaf,  pointing  out  that  the  oval  and  circle  on 
p.  407  appear  to  be  on  small  fancy  mounts,  while  still 
another  suggests  the  advisability  of  a  second  and  smaller 
standard  mount  suitable  for  travellers,  and  those  who  keep 
their  family  portraits  locked  up  in  a  desk  or  bureau. 
These  are  all  points  which  should  receive  due  consideration 
before  the  official  P. P. A.  mount  is  issued.  There  are 
probably  others,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  more 
from  our  readers  upon  the  subject.  One  thing  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  opportunity  for  advertisement 
which  this  introduction  will  give  to  photographers.  Every 
photographer  who  depends  upon  a  private  clientele  would 
do  well  to  circularise  his  best  customers  announcing  the 
advent  of  the  new  mount,  submitting  prices  for  photo- 
graphs and  albums,  and  suggesting  re-orders  from  previous 
sittings  as  a  nucleus  for  a  complete  family  record.  To  a 
select  few  a  sample  picture  might  also  be  sent.  It  would 
also  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  copies  of  old  pictures 
— not  necessarily  photographs — could  also  be  made  for 
such  a  collection. 


The    Mixing; 

of 

Developers. 


Irregular  markings  are  often  produced 
on  negatives  by  the  application  of  im- 
perfectly mixed  developing  solutions, 
and  probably  few  photographers  realise  how  long  a  time 
is  sometimes  required  for  perfect  mixing.  The  hydro- 
quinone  and  caustic  soda  developer  is  an  example  of  one 
that  mixes  slowly,  and  .though  the  average  worker  simply 
adds  the  soda  solution  to  the  other,  and  then  pours  the 
result  over  the  plate,  he  should  shake  up  the  mixed  de- 
veloper vigorously  for  several  minutes  before  starting 
work.  Eocking  the  dish  during  development  is,  of 
course,  a  partial  remedy  for  the  initial  imperfect  mixing, 
but  it  is  safer  not  to  rely  on  it  for  this  purpose.  The 
solution  should  be  properly  mixed  first,  if  all  danger  of 
irregular  development  is  to  be  obviated,  and  rocking 
should  be  left  .to  fulfil  its  proper  function  of  replacing 
exhausted  developer  by  fresh.  The  application  to  a  plate 
of  an  imperfectly  mixed  developer  means  that  different 
parts  of  the  plate  are  acted  on  by  developer  of  differing 
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degrees  of  concentration  and  reducing  power.  The  effect 
may  not  always  be  visible  in  an  ordinary  negative,  but 
in  a  uniformly  exposed  plate  it  will  be  easily  observed. 
In  experimental  work  which  involves  the  measurement  oi 
density  or  of  developer  action  it  is  a  common  source  of 
trouble,  and  perfect  mixing  is  recognised  as  a  most  impor- 
tant matter  in  all  scientific  work.  We  incline  to  the 
belief  that  many  of  the  strangely  marked  negatives  sub- 
mitted to  us  from  time  to  time  for  advice  as  to  cause  and 
remedy  have  been  produced  by  badly  mixed  developers. 

*  »  * 

Glass-  One  can  hardly  go  to  any  photographic 

TestinsT.  exhibition  without  noticing  the  careless- 

ness of  some  exhibitors  in  selecting  the  glass  for  .their 
frames.  On  a  wall  covered  with  frames  one  piece  of  bad 
glass  shows  up  so  prominently  that  its  badness  is  accen- 
tuated, and  some  conspicuous  examples  of  this  fact  were 
to  be  seen  at  the  KP.S.  Exhibition.  Though  glass  of  the 
finest  quality  is  not  necessary  for  picture-framing,  yet  it 
should  be  of  a  certain  standard,  not  merely  free  fron 
bubbles,  which  are  intolerable  defects,  but  also  reason- 
ably flat  on  its  surfaces.  To  test  for  the  latter  quality  it 
sho-uld  be  held  obliquely,  so  that  the  reflection  of  a 
straight  line  can  be  seen  on  its  surface.  The  reflection 
will  not  be  perfectly  straight  by  any  means,  but  if  it 
shows  a  decidedly  wavy  appearance  the  glass  should  be 
rejected.  If  readers  will  only  try  this  simple  test  they 
will  probably  be  astonished  at  the  distortions  to  which 
such  a  straight  line  is  subjected  in  many  specimens  of  the 
sheet  glass  that  is  commonly  used  for  framing.  Of  course, 
a  perfect  reflection  will  only  be  produced  with  a  quite 
plane  surface,  and  the  truth  of  a  plane  is  generally  tested 
in  a  similar  fashion,  though  rather  more  carefully. 

*  *  * 

**.'*'*    ■fo'"  Parallelism  of  .the  two  glass  surfaces  is 

Lisht-Filters.  ^f  j^^  importance  in  picture-framing.  We 
only  want  two  reasonably  plane  surfaces  free  from  defects. 
For  filter-making,  however,  perfectly  plane  and  parallel 
surfaces  are  wanted,  and  parallelism  can  be  tested  in  a 
somewhat  similar  fashion  by  reflection.  If  we  look  at  the 
reflection  of  a  near  object  in  a  piece  of  fairly  thick  glass 
we  shall  see  two  images,  one  reflected  from  the  front  of 
the  glass,  and  the  other,  much  fainter,  from  the  back. 
If  we  repeat  the  test  on  a  distant  object,  then  only  one 
image  is  seen,  if  the  surfaces  are  parallel,  while  the 
appearance  of  two  images  shows  that  the  surfaces  are  not 
parallel.  With  the  near  object  .two  images  are  always 
visible,  but  if  they  remain  in  the  same  relative  positions 
while  the  glass  is  turned  in  its  own.  plane,  then  parallelism 
is  shown.  These  tests  are  often  useful,  and  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  try  them  on  a  cutting  shape  made  of  thick  plate- 
glass.  As  a  rule,  such  shapes  to  the  uninitiated  appear 
to  be  made  of  glass  that  is  quite  parallel-sided,  but  the 
test  will  show  that  they  are  almost  invariably  wedge- 
shaped.  Even  if  the  thickness  on  one  edge  is  only  one- 
hundredth  of  a  millimetre  more  than  the  opposite  edge,  the 
.test  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  reveal  the  want  of  parallelism 
quite  distinctly. 


SECOND-HAND  APPARATUS. 
With  most  of  the  old  photographers,  amateur  as  well  as 
professional,  there  was  a  kind  of  sentimental  regard  for 
any  piece  of  apparatus  which  have  done  them  good  service, 
and  they  would  no  more  have  dreamed  of  sending  one  of 
their  old  cameras  or  lenses  to  the  auction-room  or  second- 
hand dealer  than  the  fox-hunter  would  doom  his  favourite 
mount  to  the  shafts  of  a  "four-wheeler."  This  feeling  is 
now,  however,  in  a  fair  way  to  become  extinct.     Improve- 


ments and  modifications  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  the  progressive  worker  has  hardly  time  to  become 
attached  to  a  piece  of  apparatus  before  it  is  moi'e  or  less 
out  of  date  and  has  to  be  superseded.  A  glance  at  our 
advei'tising  columns  will  show  on  what  an  extensive  scale 
this  changing  of  apparatus  goes  on,  and  a  few  words  of 
caution  and  advice  may  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
even  the  best  of  apparatus  cannot  be  used  for  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  without  requiring  a  thorough 
overhauling,  and  a  would-be  purchaser  should  always 
make  a  point  of  having  every  article  examined  by  a  skilled 
workman  before  closing  the  bargain.  As  an  actual 
instance  of  the  necessity  for  this  precaution,  we  recall  a 
case  in  which  a  photographer  paid  a  good  price  for  a  half- 
plate  focal-plane  camera,  which  he  required  for  press 
work.  A  close  scrutiny  did  not  reveal  any  defect,  and  a 
trial  plate  or  two  gave  satisfactory  results  ;  he  was  quite 
satisfied — for  a  short  time.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
some  of  the  slides  became  leaky,  and  on  submitting  them 
to  a  camera  maker  it  was  found  that  the  light-traps,  which 
w-ere  of  metal,  were  so  corroded  that  they  were  practically 
crumbling  to  pieces.  These  had  to  be  renewed  at  con- 
siderable cost,  and  again  all  seemed  well.  Not  long  after 
this  the  shutter  slowed  down  in  an  unaccountable  manner, 
and  on  returning  it  to  the  makers  it  was  found  necessary 
to  fit  a  new  mainspring,  the  old  one  having  lost  its  resili- 
ency, though,  temporarily  tightened  up  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  it  appeared  to  be  in  good  order.  Altogether  these 
repairs  cost  over  two  pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  time  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  owner.  The  expert 
overhauling  would  have  transferred  this  loss  from  the 
buyer  to  the  seller,  who  probably  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  pay  for  repairs  which  were  proved  to  be  neces- 
sary. In  the  case  of  lenses  by  makers  of  repute,  and  for 
which  a  fair  price  is  asked,  it  is  advisable  that  they  be 
submitted  to  their  makers  for  a  report  on  their  genuine- 
ness, and  also  their  present  condition.  Most  makers  will 
render  this  service  for  a  very  small  fee.  If  the  purchaser 
relies  upon  his  own  judgment,  he  should  not  forget  to 
examine  the  surfaces,  to  see  if  the  polish  is  intact.  If 
this  is  in  any  way  dulled,  it  will  cause  a  general  fogging 
of  the  negative,  which  is  more  noticeable  in  bright  weather 
than  in  dull. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  must  repeat  the  caution 
against  sending  money  to  strangers  who  advertise  bar- 
gains in  apparatus  either  in  our  own  or  other 
columns.  Without  any  intention  to  be  dishonest, 
the  seller  is  apt  to  describe  his  goods  in  too  glow- 
ing terms,  and  the  camera  "  in  condition  as  new  "  may  be 
found  to  be  well  worn,  though  serviceable.  But  besides 
these,  there  are  actual  swindlers  who  have  nO'  goods  to 
send,  and  the  hardly  less  reprehensible  ones  who  have 
"  just  sold  "  the  article  advertised,  and  send  as  near  a  sub- 
stitute as  possible.  To  recover  a  remittance  from  these 
gentry  is,  in  the  words  of  the  proverb,  "  like  getting  butter 
out  of  a  dog's  mouth."  However,  anyone  who  is  defrauded 
in  this  way  has  no  claim  for  sympathy,  as  all  reputab'e 
journals  with  "  apparatus-for-sale  "  columns  arrange  to 
hold  money  on  deposit  until  the  goods  have  been  acceptp-i 
as  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  photographers,  the  ordi- 
nary references  to  their  stock  dealers  may  be  exchanged, 
and  some  such  precaution  should  always  be  taken. 


The  L.C.C.  have  accepted  the  following  tenders  for  the  annual 
supply  of  photographic  plates,  paper,  and  materials: — W.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  estimated  value  of  contract  £57;  Houghtons,  Ltd. 
(quantities  not  given  for  certain  items),  £5;  Hunters,  Ltd.,  £^0 ; 
Ilford,  Ltd.,  £61;  Xewton  and  Co.,  £10;  W.  Watson  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  £58;    Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.,  £52. 
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III. 


PuESsraE  upon  our  space  last  week  compelled  us  to  hold  over 
Ihe  report  of  the  Congress  dinner,  held  at  the  Criterion 
Restaurant  on  May  18,  and  also  the  visit  t<5  the  works  of  the 
Platinotype  Company,  which  took  place  upon  tho  succeeding 
day.  These  proceedings  of  the  Congress  we  report  below.  The 
remaining  papers  to  appear  in  our  columns  are  those  by  Mr. 
Drinkwater  Butt,  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton. 
In  reference  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Butt,  on  "  The  Construction 
and  Decoration  of  Studios,"  a  number  of  those  who  were  pre- 


sent at  its  delivery  have  begged  that  wo  might  reproduce  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  diagrams  shown  as  lantern  slides.  To 
this  request,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Butt  and  of  those  for 
whom  he  has  erected  studios,  we  are  glad  to  accede  so  far  as 
considerations  of  space  will  permit.  We  publish  in  this  issue 
the  first  part  of  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt's  lecture,  and  we  hope 
to  complete  it  and  to  publish  the  two  other  papers,  by  Alessrs. 
Pirie  JlacDonald  and  Clifton,  in  the  "  B.J."  for  next 
week. 


THE    ANNUAL    DINNER. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  May  18,  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat, 
President,  in  the  chair.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion a  large  number  of  those  in  the  photographic  trade  supported 
the  function.  Among  these  were  Messrs.  Gerald  Bisliop,  E<lgar 
Houghton,  Charles  Houghton,  Percy  G.  R.  Wright,  Hubert 
Elliott,  Howard  Elliott,  A.  Catford,  S.  V.  Haus,  E.  A.  Robins, 
O.  Sicliel,  T.  Illingworth,  M.  Rous,  L.  Trapp,  F.  E.  Jones,  E. 
von  Arx,  Walter  Pearce,  C.  F.  Lan-Davis.  and  J.  Sherwood. 

Mr.  Lang  Sims  acted  efficiently  in  the  character  of  honorary 
toastmaster.  The  toast  of  the  Association  was  given  by  Mr. 
George  E.  Brown,  Editor  of  "  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy," who  said  that  the  Association  might  look  back  with 
considerable  satisfaction  on  the  period  of  10  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  its  formation  on  the  night  of  March  28,  1901.  The 
Association  had  not  been  very  long  in  existence  before  its  early 
dweaso  was  prophesied,  but  a  meeting  such  as  the  dinner  at 
which  they  were  then  taking  part  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
foundations  on  which  the  Association  had  been  reared  were  solid 
and  stable  ones.  Photographers  at  that  time,  and  during  the 
period  which  had  elapsed,  had  been  harassed  in  various  ways — 
by  the  "soap"  and  "cigarette"  enlargements,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  picture  postcard,  which  had  done  incalculable 
harm  in  giving  a  false  impression  of  the  cost  of  a  photographic 
portrait,  and  by  the  fraudulent  canvasser  with  his  "  free  "  en- 
largements. But  the  business  of  portrait  photography  had  with- 
stood these  attacks  upon  it  from  outside,  and  that  very  largely 
as  the  result  of  the  persistent  labours  of  the  Association.  He 
instanced  in  particular  the  aid  which  was  now  granted  by  the 
general  Press  in  exposing  the  fraud  of  the  portrait  canvasser,  a 
state  of  things  which  might  be  said  to  date  from  the  vigorous 
campaign  against  this  form  of  illegitimate  competition  which 
•was  undertaken  by  the  Hull  branch  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner.  If 
one  compared  the  present  position  with  that  of  10  years  ago  the 
most  obvious  conclusion  was  that  the  dangers  which  threatened 
photographers  were  from  within  their  own  ranks — the  evils  of 
cut  prices  against  each  other,  and  of  adopting  a  method  of  busi- 
ness which  practically  amounted  to  cadging.  He  instanced  a 
case  in  which  his  concern  in  a  ceremony,  which  was  announced 
in  a  London  paper,  had  led  to  his  receiving  letters  from  a  number 
of  West-End  photographers,  assuring  him  that  they  already  had 
requests  from  editors  in  the  illustrated  Press  for  his  portrait,  and 
■would  be  glad  to  offer  him  a  "  free  sitting  "  for  tha.t  purpose. 
He  thought  that  every  right-thinking  person  would  regard  such 
offers  as  these  as  pure  "  bunkum,"  and,  in  consequence  of  them, 
would  take  a  low  view  of  professional  photographers.  In  coup- 
ling the  name  of  the  toast  with  that  of  the  president,  Mr.  Moffat, 
and  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Mackie,  Mr.  Brown  suggested  that 
in  considering  the  means  which  might  be  taken  to  give  photo- 
graphfrs  a  professional  status,  they  might  very  well  begin  by 
adopting  a  professional  attitude  towards  each  other.     If  they  did 


that  the  effect  upon  the  public  would  inevitably  be  felt.  They 
wanted  a  standard  of  etiquette  such  as  governed  the  actions  of 
doctors  or  lawyers,  and  this  they  could  get  without  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  such  as  was  often  suggested  as  the  present  necessity 
of  the  craft.  He  might  give  one  instance  of  what  he  meant. 
With  such  a  standard  of  etiquette,  a  photographer  who  wa8 
asked  by  a  customer  to  make  copies  of  photographs  taken  by 
another  photographer  in  his  neighbourhood  would  refer  the 
customer  liack  to  the  studio  where  the  negatives  were  made. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  in  res|)onding  to  the  toast,  said  he  was 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Association  was  growing  in  membership, 
that  its  membership  had  increased  by  over  300  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  that  they  might  trace  that  very  largely  as  the  effect 
of  the  Congress.  He  had  on  a  previous  occasion  spoken  of  the 
benefits  which  photographers  derived  from  membership  of  the 
Association,  and  he  was  still  just  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
advantages  individually  and  collectively  of  supporting  its  en- 
deavours. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  that  there  was  one  branch  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  to  which  he  might  refer,  and  that  was  the  service 
in  the  way  of  arbitration  -which  it  was  frequently  able  to  render 
between  its  members  and  photographic  firms  or  individuals  with 
whom  they  did  business.  Frequently  their  members  found  them- 
selves in  acrimonious  relations  with  photographic  dealers  or 
manufacturers,  largely  as  the  result  of  both  sides  being  slightly 
in  the  wrong.  The  Association,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  had  been 
able  to  deal  most  effectively  in  many  such  instances. 

Mr.  Lang  Sims  proposed  the  toast  of  the  photographic  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  with  whom,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  pro- 
fessional photographers  were  hand  in  liand.  Their  relations 
were  thus  of  mutual  goodwill,  since  they  felt  that  their  interests 
were  common.  They  had  never  forgotten  the  visits  which  they 
paid  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Marion,  the  Autotype  Company,  and 
Messrs.  Griffin,  where  they  went  in  quite  as  strangers,  but 
separated  as  fast  friends.  In  like  manner  they  had  greatly  appre- 
ciated the  opportunities  of  visiting  the  factories  of  Messrs.  Kodak 
and  Houghtons— they  were  to  see  the  Platinotype  Company  the 
next  day— and  he  thought  he  was  expressing  the  opinions  of  all 
the  members  when  he  said  that,  sumptuous  as  was  the  hospitality 
of  these  firms,  the  thing  which  they  as  photographers  desired 
was  the  simple  feeling  that  they  were  welcome.  They  did  not 
expect,  nor  desire,  elaborate  entertainment,  but  they  did  most 
heartily  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  heads  of 
the  firms  ujwn  whom  they  so  largely  relied  for  their  equipment. 

Mr.  A.  Catford  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  his  firm, 
Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  had  received  their  visitors  at  Harrow. 

Mr.  Edgar  Houghton  said  they  had  been  extremely  pleased  for 
the  Association  to  go  over  their  factories  at  Walthamstow.  He 
himself  had  reason  to  consider  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
large  numbers  of  professionals,  since  when  he  was  younger  in 
their  business  he  travelled  among  studios  in  all  parts  of  the 
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Kingdom,  and  he  looked  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  many 
friends  which  he  had  made  on  those  journeys.  He  knew  that 
travellers'  visits  were  not  always  regardefl  with  favour,  but  he 
felt  that  photographers  were  in  the  wrong  when  they  refused  to 
see  travellers,  as  they  could  frequently  learn  something  fixjm 
them.  Mr.  Houghton  referred  to  the  tour  of  the  world, 
in  the  interests  of  his  firm,  irom  which  he  had  just 
returned,  and  tlianKed  those  present  for  coupling  his  name 
with  the  toast. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Visitors,"  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  White,  in  a  humorous  speech,  and  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Hemmons. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Press,"  said 
that  in  the  photographic  Press  photographers  had  a  guide  to 
which  in  many  matters  it  would  benefit  them  to  give  heed.  He  was 
glad  to  see  at  times  the  evil  of  the  invitation  sitting  the  subject 
of  comment  in  the  Press.  He  himself  had  long  held,  and  every- 
day his  conviction  was  strengthened,  that  such  a  system  of  doing 
business  continually  brought  photographers  into  contempt. 

Mr.  George  E.  Brown,  in  responding,  said  he  was  most  pleased 
to  be  associated  in  that  toast  with  his  old  friend,  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  to  whom  he  owed  his  connection  with  photographic  jour- 
nalism. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  said  that  he  was  quite  in  agreement 
with  an  earlier  speaker,  who  had  alluded  to  an  invitation  to  a 
free  sitting,  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  as  "  bunkum."     Unfor- 


tunately, there  were  so  many  people  who  did  not  think  it  was 
"bunkum"  :  who  felt  sufficiently  flattered  by  the  invitation,  even 
though,  as  they  subsequently  discovered,  they  were  not  getting 
something  for  nothing.  He  had  recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  many  photographers  in  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
interested  to  find  that  their  desires  over  there  were  to  support, 
by  whatever  means  were  possible,  the  co-operative  efforts  of 
professionals  in  this  country  and  in  France. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sims,  in  representing  the  "  Photographic  Dealer," 
said  that  they  had  greatly  appreciated  the  interest  which  the 
professional  photographer  had  taken  in  the  large  variety  of 
goods  displayed  in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  T.  Drummond  Shiels,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The 
Council  of  the  P.P.A.,"  referred  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
executive  work  of  the  Association  was  done.  He  felt  sure  that 
photographere  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  even  though  they  were 
not  fully  informed  of  what  the  Council  was  doing,  nevertheless 
had  confidence  that  their  actions  were  directed  in  the  interests, 
of  the  members. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  in  replying,  said  that  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  members,  in  the  event  of  a 
succeeding  Congress,  to  let  the  Council  know  promptly  whether 
they  would  attend.  The  inconvenience  which  many  of  them  had 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  their  meeting 
room  was  simply  the  result  of  a  great  many  postponing  their 
intimation  of  taking  part  in  the  Congress  until  the  last  moment. 


VISIT    TO    THE    WORKS    OF    THE    PLATINOTYPE    COMPANY. 


Os    Friday    afternoon    members     of    the    Congress    were    the 
guests  of  the  Platinotj-]je  Company.     A  party  of  over  100  were 
met  at  Victoria  Station  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt  of  the  company,  and 
on    arrival    at    the   works   at   Penge   were  welcomed   by    Mr. 
William     Willis     and    Mr.     E.    J.   Humphery.       Under    the 
guidance   of    Mr.    W.    H.     Smith    (works    manager),    Mr.    C. 
Robinson,    Mr.    W.    Mansfield,    Mr.    E.    A.    Salt    and   others, 
the  visitors  in  parties  of  twenty  made  a  tour  of  the  factory. 
They  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  elaborate  manufacturing 
plant  which  has  gradually  been  evolved  by  Mr.  Willis  and  his 
colleagues  for  the  commercial  manufacture  of  the  paper  invented 
by  Mr.  Willis  over  30  yeare  ago.     The  whole  of  the  air  supplied 
to  the  coating,  drying,  packing  and  other  rooms  where  the  paper 
is  handled  is  first  filtered  to  rid  it  of  all  suspended  impurity  and 
then  dried  by  refrigeration.     The  most  modern  plant  for  thus 
ensuring  the  absolute  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
paper  is  manufactured  has  been  laid  down  at  Penge,  and  every 
visitor  was  impressed  by  the  spotless  cleanliness  of  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  rooms  through  which  the  paper  passed.     For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  firm  visitors  were  shown  the 
coating  rooms,   and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Company  for 
preserving  the  paper  in  an  absolutely  di-y  condition  up  to  the 
instant  of  sealing  it  within  the  tubes  in  which  it  is  sent  out. 
It  was  explained  that  this  absolute  dryness  of  the  pajjer  was 
found  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  its  retaining  its  properties 
unimpaired  for  a  long  time.     In  the  storage  room  was  seen  a 
number  of  cast-iron  vessels  (provided  with  heavy  covers)  from 
which  the  air  wae  completely  exhausted.       The  manufactured 
paper  was  stored  in  these  vessels  whilst  waiting  cutting  up  into 
the  various  sizes.  Visitors  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  mechanical 
arrangements  by  which  the  series  of  receptacles  was  manipulated 
by  the  girls  in  charge  of  the  room.     The  storage  rooms  for  raw 
uncoated  paper,  and  for  the  iron  solution  used  in  making  the 
sensitising  baths,   were  likewise  shown.     The  Company  works 
upon  a  grand  scale  in  holding  stock  of  both  paper  and  solution, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  manufacture  a  product  which  marks  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  not  only  in  its  intrinsic  quality,  but 
in  the  uniformity  with  which  that  quality  is  maintained  from 
bateh  to  batch.       An  important  department   is  that  for   the 
recovery  of  platinum  from  the  residues  of  solutions,  clippings  of 


paper,  etc.  Platinum,  at  its  present  price  of  between  £8  and  £9 
per  ounce,  is  a  most  costly  "  raw  material,"  and  the  Company 
make  it  a  regular  rule  to  return  a  batch  of  paner,  in  any  way 
defective,  to  the  residue-Mcovering  department  rather  than  to 
endanger  the  reputation  tliey  have  achieved  by  issuing  material 
falling  below  their  own  high  standard.  In  the  packing  depart- 
ment long  rows  of  sealed  tins  ananged  on  shelves  represented, 
each,  a  sample  of  the  batch,  which  sample  was  kept  for  from  six 
months  to  a  year,  and  again  tested  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time. 

The  company  also  showed  the  department  recently  installed 
for  the  making  of  platinum  prints  from  customers'  negatives,  as 
also  of  enlargements.  Printing  is  done  entirely  by  mercury- 
vapour  lamps,  the  intensity  of  which,  as  arranged,  is  equal  to 
full  summer  light.  By  adjusting  the  strength  of  the  current  the 
light  is  kept  so  uniform  that  printing  is  done  almost  entirely  by 
time,  and  a  batch  of  prints  from  a  single  negative  thus  turned 
out  witli  a  high  degree  of  uniformity.  In  this  department  was 
also  seen  a  large  apparatus  by  means  of  which  enlargements  on 
the  paper  are  made  directly  from  the  negative.  The  illuminant 
is  a  powerful  arc  lamp,  which,  in  conjunction  with  an  objective 
of  aperture  F.  3.5,  allows  of  an  enlargement  being  made  with  an 
exposure  of  about  three  hours.  In  cases  where  a  number  of  en- 
larfements  are  required  from  one  negative  within  a  short  time, 
the  usual  method  of  preparing  a  transpai-ency  and  enlarged  nega- 
tive would  require  to  be  used,  and  a  special  room  was  set  apart 
for  such  work.  But  naturally,  where  only  one  enlargement  was 
demanded,  the  advantage  of  working  directly  from  the  original 
negative  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  retain  all  the  quality 
of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Willis  showed  his  guests  over  his  own  experimental  labo- 
ratories, and  the  party  were  then  entertained  at  tea  in  one  of 
the  works  stock-rooms,  which  had  been  cleared  and  decorated 
for  the  purpose.  At  this  function  Mr.  Willis  expressed  the 
pleasure  which  he  and  his  colleagues  felt  at  the  visit  of  the 
Congress.  He  said  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  party  of 
visitors  had  inspected  their  manufacturing  process.  In  fact, 
with  one  exception,  no  individual  outside  the  firm  had  been 
taken  through  their  coating  rooms.  He  felt  that  many  of  them 
would  be  surprised  at  the  complexity  of  the  plant  which  was 
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necessary  to  produce  a  product  the  manufacture  of  which  in 
])rinciple  was  an  extremely  simple  matter.  Anyone  could  apply 
th<-  sensitising  solutions  to  pai)er,  but  no  two  sheets  would  be 
alike.  The  difficulties  in  coating  by  machinery  were  of  a  kind 
which  no  one  except  those  who  had  experienced  them  could 
realise.  They  had  to  consider  that  a  batch  of  pajjer  all  made 
from  the  same  lot  of  pulp  exhibited  differences  from  roll  to  roll, 
and  all  the  improvements  which  they  had  made  in  their  plant 
were  directed  towards  ensuring  the  absolute  uniformity  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Willis  alluded  to  the  technical  assistance  which  he 
had  in  ^Ir.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Bobinsan  and  others,  and  con- 
cluded by  again  expressing  the  pleasure  which  the  visit 
of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association  liad  given  them 
all. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  on  being  called  upon,  said  he  could  add 
nothing  to  what  Mr.  Willis  had  said.  It  was  to  him  that  they 
owed  all  their  success,  not  only  for  his  scientific  and  technical 
skill,  but  for  his  forbearance  and  constant  courage  through  the 
difficulties  which,  in  the  past,  they  had  had  to  face.     Throughout 


the  thirty  years  during  which  he  had  been  a«sociated  with  Mr. 
Willis,  he  could  not  remember  one  occasion  on  which  he  had 
been  discouraged  or  even  cross. 

The  President,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
t)  Mr.  Willis,  remarked  that  they  had  been  most  interested  in 
everything  they  had  seen.  They  had  marvelled  at  the  exquisite 
cleanlinese  maintained  at  every  stage  of  the  process,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  every  one  of  them  would  go  away  grateful  for  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  the  extraordinary 
thoroughness  with  which  every  detail  in  the  making  of  platino- 
type  pajier  had  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  William  Gill,  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that 
not  only  had  they  seen  the  final  word  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
delicate  product — such  as  platinotype  paper,  but  they  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  labours  of  Mr.  Willis  ae  a 
scientific  chemist  and  organiser,  and,  even  more  than  that,  his 
qualities  as  a  man. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  carried  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm. 


THE  STUDIO  :  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DECORATION. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — When  it  was  first 
suggested  by  our  mutual  friend  and  fellow  member,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Fry,  that  I  should  talk  to  you  at  this  Congress  upon  the  subject 
of  "  The  Studio  :  Its  Construction  and  Decoration,"  I  was  in 
considerable  doubt  on  two  points.  The  first  was  as  to  whether 
I  could  have  anytliing  fresh  or  novel  to  say  to  a  body  of  pro- 
fessional men,  whose  experience  in  both  the  building  and  use 
of  photographic  studios  is  probably,  in  many  cases,  equal  to,  or 
greater  than,  my  own  ;  and  the  second  as  to  whether  in  the  not 
too  great  amount  of  leisure  at  my  disposal  I  could  get  together 
a  sufficient  amount  of  material,  more  esjjecially  in  the  matter 
of  lantern  slide  illustrations,  to  afford  that  amount  of  interest 
wliicli  would  distract  your  attention  from  my  own  personal 
shortcomings  in  the  way  of  public  sneaking  and  lecturing. 

The  first-named  of  these  doubts  still  remains  with  me,  and,  in 
consequence,  I  will  ask  you  to  regard  me  rather  as  a  person 
who  has  arranged  and  put  into  order  some  few  of  the  principal 
facts  and  theories  relating  to  the  subject,  rather  than  as  address- 
ing you  ex  cathedra,  or  as  one  having  authority. 

Who,  indeed,  am  I,  that  I  should  instruct  my  brethren  in 
their  own  mysteries  ? 

Witli  regard  to  my  second  doubt,  that  has  been  solved,  and 
more  than  solved ;  first,  by  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  appealing  to  the  members  of  the  association  to  con- 
tribute for  inclusion  with  my  talk,  such  pictures  of 
their  places  of  business  as  they  miglit  consider  would 
be  of  interest  to  their  fellow-workers ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  generous  response  which  has  been  made  to  that  appeal 
by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  in  the  sylla- 
bus. As  the  request  for  slides  thus  made  has  been  interpreted 
in  the  widest  sense,  so  that  the  pictures  sent  in  include  not 
only  views  of  the  studios,  but  also  of  many  artistically  decorated 
reception  rooms,  and  other  portions  of  photographic  premises, 
I  have  got  altogether  about  enough  material  to  furnish  forth  at 
least  two  such  talks  as  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the  time  at  our 
disposal  ;  and,  therefore,  in  view  of  such  an  embarrassment  of 
riches,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  select,  and  keep  as  much  as 
possible  within  the  limits  of  my  original  title,  "  The  Studio  : 
Its  Construction  and  Decoration  "  ;  but,  with  the  permission  of 
the  contributors,  should  like  to  retain  the  slides  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  use  this  time,  with  a  view  of  working  them 
into  a  discourse  on  photographic  premises  generally,  which  (that 
is,  if  I  do  not  bore  you  too  much  on  the  present  occasion),  I  may, 
on  some  other,  have  the  pleasure  of  placing  before  you. 

In  any  case,  I  wish  to  offer  to  all  who  have  so  kindly  assisted 
to  make  my  task  so  much  more  easy  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  and  who,  in  doing  so,  have  provided  what  will  prove 


the  more  interesting  items  of  the  evening,  my  very  sincere  and 
grateful  thanks,  in  which  I  am  sure  also  that  their  fellow 
members  will  join  when  they  have  seen  the  capital  series  of 
slides  I  am  thus  able  to  show.  With  this  preliminary  I  will 
now  address  myself  more  particularly  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  photography,  when,  by  the  way,  it 
was  usually  called  the  "  glass  house,"   the  studio  proper  has 
been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern  with  those  who  have  had 
to  use  it,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  thought  and  trouble  have 
been  given,  sometimes  in  mistaken  directions,  it  is  true,  to  its 
design  and  construction.     The  earliest  illustration  of  a  photo- 
graphic studio  which  I  have  been  able  to  come  across    is  in  the 
form  of  a  woodcut  by  George  Cruickshank,  which  appears  in  his 
periodical  publication,  "  The  Omnibus,"  for  the  year  1844.     It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  view  of  the  long  exposure  required 
by  the  Daguerreotype  process — then,  of  course,  the  only  one  in 
existence — the  sitter  is  placed  upon  a  raised  platform  to  bring 
him  as  close  as  possible  to  the  source  of  light,  which,  apparently, 
is  the  whole  of  the  roof ;  While  the  presence  of  the  head-rest  to 
enable  him  to  keep  steady  is  also  thus  early  to  be  noted.     That 
tho  modelling  and  lighting  also  received  some  amount  of  atten- 
tion, though  it  was  probably  subsidiary  to  the  desire  for  plenty 
of  light  to  shorten  the  exposure,  is  shown  by  the  provision  of 
the  opaque  head  screen,  and  what  looks  like  a  transparent  one 
susjjended  fix>m  the  roof.     The  camera  is  either  one  or  both  of 
the  boxes  on  the  shelf,  beneath  which  is  seen  the  operator  with 
a  plate-box  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  the  watch  by  which 
he  is  timing  the  endurance  of  the  victim  in  the  chair.     Not  much 
of  the  400  H.  and  D.  and  the  quick  shutter  about  this,  is  there  ? 
The  individual  on  the  right  is  polishing  the  plate  with  the  buff 
stick,  and  those  on  the  left  apparently  examining  finished  speci- 
mens through  hand  glasses.     Beyond  is  the  developing-room.  in 
which    is    to    be    noted    the   burning    spirit    lamp  and    other 
apparatus  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  and  behind  the  operator 
are  two  more  victims  awaiting  their  turn. 

In  the  magazine  the  woodcut  is  accompanied  by  some  lengthy 
verses,  entitled  "  Photographic  Phenomena,  or  the  New  School 
of  Portrait  Painting,"  the  humour  of  which  is,  however,  so  much 
that  of  a  bygone  age  that  they  would  only  be  tedious  in 
quotation. 

Another  early  form  of  studio  is  that  of  Monkhoven  (Fig.  1). 
This,  as  will  be  seen,  had  the  same  high  and  front  light  from 
the  north,  but  with  the  addition  of  lighting  areas  at  the  sides 
as  well,  so  that  either  side  of  the  face  could  be  illuminated  at 
the  will  of  the  operator,  and  althougli  it  was  still  not  possible 
to  obtain  any  great  variety  of  lighting,  it  was  a  step  in  advance, 
and  was  in  some  ways  w"ell  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  wet-plate 
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men  who  used  it,  and  who  were  more  often  occupied  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  process  and  the  avoidance  of  all  its  defects  of 
epots,  pinholes,  comets,  and  oyster-shell  markings,  about  which 
our  friend,  Mr.  Chapman,  could  probably  tell  you  a  good  deal 
more  than  I  can,  than  with  the  artistic  lighting  of  their  subjects. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  about  this  studio,  is,  however,  its 


Fig.  1. 
Uoiikbovcu's  Original  Tunnel  Studlu. 


laometric  Projection, 


provision  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  tunnel,"  or  dark  portion 
in  which  the  camera  and  operator  were  placed.  The  idea  of  this 
■was  partly  that,  the  camera  being  in  comparative  shade,  the 
■operator  could  focus  without  the  aid  of  a  cloth,  and  also  that 
the  eye  of  the  sitter  looking  into  darkness  might  be  less  dazzled 
iy  the  strong  top  front  light,  and  the  consequent  contraction  of 


Fig.  2. 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley'a  Studio. 

the  pupil  be  to  some  extent  counteracted.  It  was  also  contended 
that  this  helped  to  produce  a  "restful  "  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  sitter,  though  many  photographers  eventually  found  that 
the  looking  into  a  dark  tunnel  where  a  brown-fingered  professor 
of  the  "black  art"  performed  mysterious  evolutions  in  the 
gloom,  was  not  exactly  conducive  to  cheerfulness  of  expression 


0(1  the  part  of  ladies  and  children.  Not  even,  I  think,  would 
the  modern  East-end  photographer's  injunction  to  "  'Arriet  " 
to  "  think  of  'im"  have  been  of  much  avail  under  such  circum- 
stances ! 

Many  variations  of  this  form  of  studio  were  tried,  including 
some  with  the  tunnel  made  so  low,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
the  large  front  north  liglit,  that  the  operator  had  to  stoop  all 
the  time  ;  and  among  these  one  of  the  most  successful  was  that 
of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  (Fig.  2).  The  studio  portion  proper 
was  about  12  ft.  by  13  ft.  on  plan,  with  an  unlighted  portion 
extending  from  it  some  23  ft.  in  a  northerly  direction.  The 
sloping  front  light  was  of  clear  glass,  and  the  further  side  of  the 
studio,  that  is,  the  opposite  one  to  the  elevation  shown,  was 
glazed  with  corrugated  glass  to  7  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  from 
thence  to  the  roof  with  clear  glass. 

The  building,  like  most  of  the  early  studios,   was  merely  a 
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Fig.  3. 

studio  of  T.  R.  Williams,  Kegent  Street. 


light  wooden  structure  with  a  felted  roof,  and,  as  was  also 
usual,  quite  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  internal  decoration.  It 
had,  what  was  then  also  a  notable  improvement,  two  sets  of 
blinds  over  all  the  glazed  portions,  one  black  and  the  other 
white.  It  cannot  have  been  altogether  an  easy  form  of  studio  to 
work  in,  and  to  get  a  well-lighted  head  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  use  and  effect  of  the  blinds  must  have  been  necessary,  and 
when  good  modelling  had  been  obtained  the  difficulty  of  too 
little  light,  and  consequently  too  long  exposure,  must  always 
have  been  present.  The  only  thing  that  the  tunnel  studio  can 
have  really  been  suitable  for,  it  appears  to  me,  would  have  been 
copying,  and  for  that  purjiose  certain  modifications  of  it  are  in 
use  to  the  present  day. 

Another  early  studio  (Fig.  3)  that  must  have  been  also  difficult 
to  work  in  was  that  of  T.  E.  Williams,  of  Regent  Street,  which 
was  simjjy  made  by  removing  part  of  th  roof  of  the  house  and 
replacing  it  with  glass,  which  was  a  common  practice,  especially 
in  the  days  of  the  carte-de-visite  mania,  when  photographers 
were  springing  up  everywhere,  and  glad  to  get  into  good  positions 
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to  share  in  the  fashionable  boom,  and  when  £3  3s.  jier  dozen 
C.-de-V.'s  was  a  not  unconinion  price,  and  sitters  as  thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallonibrosa.  This  studio,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
sketch  plan  and  section,  was  about  30  ft.  by  17  ft.,  the  glazing 
of  the  roof  facing  nearly  due  south.  This  was  fitted  with  three 
sets  of  blinds,  one  above  the  other,  one  set  being  of  dark  blue 
calico,  the  second  of  thick  wliite  calico,  and  the  third  of  thin 
jaconet  muslin.  The  position  and  shape  of  the  studio  could 
scarcely  hare  been  more  awkward,  and  the  complication  of  three 
sets  of  blinds  must  have  been  difiBcult  to  manajte,  and  yet  under 
these  conditions  w;i6  produced  some  of  the  finest  work  done  up 
to  its  date,  with  delicacy,  soundness,  and  perfect  modelling 
which  were  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  the  competitors  of  its 
producer,  and  which  would  be  hard  to  beat  even  at  the  present 
day.  If  you  look  over  the  old  family  carte-de-visite  albums  of 
fifty  years  ago  and  find  some  specially  fine  specimen  of  old 
work,  and  turn  it  over,  you  will  probably  find  the  name  of 
Williams  on  the  back.  It  is,  of  course,  just  another  instance 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  man  that  matters  rather  than  the 
materials  with  which  he  works.  In  the  course  of  my  own 
photographic  and  artistic  avocations  I  get  about  a  good  deal, 
and  when  I  come  across  a  man  with  a  brand  new  camera,  fitted 
with  every  possible  contraption  and  contrivance  for  saving 
trouble  and  brainwprk,  or  a  sketcher  with  a  complicated  easel 
which  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  set  up,  and  an  immaculate 
colour-box,  I  generally  put  him  down  to  be  an  incompetent 
amateur,  who  is  going  to  "  show  'em  how  it's  done,  don't  cher 


Fig.  4. 
Bejiander's  Studio.    Per»pective  Diagram. 

know,"  and  whose  final  output  is  generally  a  fogged  negative 
which  he  will  tell  you  is  a  Salon  picture  in  embryo,  or  a  daub 
of  colour  wliich  he  thinks  is  the  last  word  in  post-impressionism, 
or  whatever  other  ism  is  the  artistic  shibboleth  of  the  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  an  eminent  pictorial  photographer 
whose  camera  case  looks  worth  about  eigliteenpence,  and  a  Eoyal 
Academician  whose  palette  is  only  a  little  less  filthy  than  his 
colour-box,  but  who  "  thinks  in  thousands  "  when  the  price  of 
his  work  is  talked  about. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  and  to  return  to  Williams's  studio  we 
may  note  that  his  general  method  and  direction  of  working  was, 
as  shown  on  the  plan,  diagonally  across  the  studio,  and  that  he 
employed  a  background  with  side  wings  which  could  be  used 
either  to  cut  ofif  direct  light  or  to  act  as  reflecting  screens  as 
required.  Williams's  success  led,  of  course,  to  many  imitators 
of  his  methods  and  of  his  studio,  and  to  a  revival  of  the  tunnel 
form  as  an  adjunct  to  his  large  amount  of  front  direct  light. 
All  sorts  of  modifications  of  these  forms  were  also  tried,  some 
succeeding  well  in  the  hands  of  competent  men  capable  of  pro- 
ducing good  work  under  almost  any  conditions,  others  merely 
leading  to  loss  of  time,  temper,  and  money,  and  in  the  end 
most  of  the  costly  experiments  were  abandoned,  and  the  oblong 
room  under  a  ridge  or  lean-to  roof  became  established  much  as 
we  know  it  to-day. 

On  most  of  these  experimental  studios  of  the  past  it  is  un- 
necessary to  waste  time,  but  any  sketch  of  the  history  of  studio 
building  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  cele- 


brated one  of  Rej  lander,  in  which  his  well-known  pictures,  "  Two 
Ways  of  Life,"  and  many  others,  were  prodaoed. 

To  the  early  training  of  a  graphic  artist  Rcjlander  added 
many  years  of  study  as  an  artistic  photographer,  and  in  design- 
ing this  studio  (Fig.  4)  he  was  ob  much  influenced  by  the  one 
art  as  the  other,  and  made  his  arrangements  so  as  to  obtain  if 
possible  in  his  photographs  the  painter-like  effects  of  lighting 
for  which  his  work  is  remarkable. 

The  building,  which  was  of  corrugated  iron  lined  with  match- 
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Kig.  5. 
Valentine  Blanchanl'ii  Soutb-llgbt  .studio. 

boarding,  was  about  30  ft.  long,  the  portion  devoted  to  the 
sitter  being  some  10  or  11  ft.  square.  The  light  was  obtained 
from  the  spaces  marked  G  on  the  diagram,  which  were  all, 
including  the  door,  glazed  with  clear  plat©  glass.  On  the  side 
not  seen  in  the  diagram  there  were  no  lights  at  all,  but  the 
interior  was  painted  white  to  secure  reflection  on  the  shadow  side 
of  the  figure.  The  three  smaller  lights  were  generally  covered 
with  partially  transparent  blinds,  their  object  being  not  to  get 
direct  but  diffused  light  to  soften  the  shadows.    The  sitter  vas. 
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therefore,  mainly  lighted  from  the  top  and  side  top,  front  and 
direct  vertical  light  being  avoided.  This  studio  must  have  been 
a  good  deal  easier  to  work  in  than  some  of  its  predecessors,  but, 
again,  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  skill  of  its  user,  as  was 
shown  by  the  fact  of  imitators  trying  to  use  similar  places,  but 
getting  far  inferior  i-esults. 

To  come  next  down  to  more  modern  times,  I  will  close  what 
wo  may  call  the  historical  part  of  the  subject  by  showing  you  a 
sketch  of  another  studio  (Fig.  5)  used  by  an  eminent  photo- 
grapher, the  late  "Valentine  Blanchard,  which  I  have  chosen  for 


placed,  as  will  be  seen,  a  screen  to  intercept  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  ordinary  positions  of  sitter  and  camera  are  shown 
Oil  the  plan,  but  could,  of  course,  be  reversed  to  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  studios  in  order  to  light  the  other  side  of  the  face 
when  required.  The  east  window  was  generally  kept  curtained, 
and  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  lighting  of  the 
sitter. 

In  Mr.  Blanchard's  own  description  of  the  place  he  said  : 
"  The  sitter  cannot  see  the  side  of  the  screen  upon  which  the 
sun's  rays  fall,  so  there  is  no  sunlight  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  and 
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illuStrKfion  because  it  affords  another  instance  of  how  genius 
not  only  overcomes  difficulties,  but  often  turns  them  into  posi- 
tive advantages.  Having,  for  reasons  of  position,  etc.  chosen 
.premises  in  which  the  only  available  light  for  the  studio  must 
come  from  the  south  and  east,  Mr.  Blanchard  put  up  a  studio 

t^he'  "!^  """"^^^^  t'"  """'^  "S^*-  «"<i  his  pla.,  as  shown 
on  the  screen,  may  be  of  interest  to  photographers  faced  with  a 
similar  predicament.  The  solid  black  in  tL  diagram  Sows  the 
opaque  portion  of  walls  and  roof,  the  shaded  paTtsndLate 
^vrhete  the  glass  was  covered  with  papier  mineral^ 

an  front  of  the  clear  portion  of  the  window  Mr.  Blanchard 


for  ordinary  work  one  screen  is  sufficient.  As  the  sun  travels 
westward  the  screen  can  be  drawn  to  the  east  to  admit  more 
light  if  necessary.  In  fact,  whether  working  with  the  sitter 
either  at  the  east  or  west,  the  screens  can  be  moved  about  readily, 
according  to  the  time  of  day,  and  yet  give  the  sitter  all  the  light 
required." 

Writing  again  in  the  winter  of  1877-78,  Mr.  Blanchard  further 
said  :  "  A  year's  experience,  embracing  as  it  does  all  the  varia- 
tions between  the  oblique  light  of  winter  and  the  almost  vertical 
light  of  midsiunmer,  only  confirms  the  high  opinion  then  ex- 
pressed.    The  gain  in  rapidity  of  the  south  over  the  north  is  at 
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<Qiice  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  the  means  of  trying  both. 
During  tho  past  gloomy  months  I  have  made  pictures  that  would 
have  iK^n  absolutely  impossible  with  a  north  light.  I  find,  now 
that  I  have  it  well  under  control,  that  those  Iveautiful,  luminous, 
_yet  delicate  effects  frequently  seen  in  photographs  from  Italy  and 
America,  and  due  to  the  penetrating  power  oi  pure,  intense 
light,  are  readily  obtained  -with  this  «outh  Ulumination. " 

Here,  again,  we  have,  as  I  have  said,  genius  turning  difficulties 
into  opportunities,  and  the  example  her©  shown  may  perhaps 
TiOt  only  encourage  some  light-starved  Ixjndon  photographer, 
but  also  offer  food  for  thought  when  similar  difficulties  arise. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  studios  of  the  past,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  studio  of  the  present,  which  gene- 
rally takes  one  of  the  four  forms  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  will  be 
noted  that  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  comparison  I  have  drawn 
all  the  four  sections  in  the  fii"st  place  of  the  same  width,  adding 
only  in  the  first  and  fourth  cases  outlines  of  less  and  greater 
width  respectively.  The  first  is,  as  you  see,  of  the  ordinary 
lean-to  construction,  the  tliick  lines  sTiowing  the  opaque  walls 
and  roof,  and  the  thin  ones  the  glazed  portions  of  the  same. 
With  a  width  of  15  ft.  and  a  pitch  of  45  degs.  to  the  roof,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  latter  becomes  somewhat  long,  and  consequently 
costly,  a  defect  which  may  be  slightly  reduced  both  in  that  case 
and  iu  the  one  in  which  the  studio  is  shown  ten  feet  wide  only, 
by  making  the  upper  portion  a  flat,  which,  in  positions  in  which 
it  was  accessible,  might  occasionally  1j«  useful  for  printing  or 
other  similar  purposes.  The  cost  and  size  of  the  roof  may  also 
l)e  reduced  by  making  the  pitch  only  30  degs.,  but  that,  again, 
lias  its  disadvantages,  inasmuch  as  snow  would  lie  upon  it  much 
more  easily  than  on  one  of  steeper  pitch,  and  the  light  be  made 
•slightly  more  vertical  in  its  incidence  upon  the  sitter  than  in  the 
former  case.  This  question  of  pitch  also  depends  largely  on  the 
position  of  the  studio  and  its  surroundings,  and  in  these  diagrams 
I  have  assumed,  for  purjxises  of  comparison,  that  the  glazed  sides 
are  facing  north.  Theoretically,  this  is,  of  course,  the  ideal 
position  (though  we  have  already  seen  how  widely  it  can  be  de- 
parted from),  but  practically  it  is  best  to  make  a  studio,  if 
possible,  face  a  little  to  tbe  «ast  of  north  in  order  that  the  sun 
may  be  off  it  earlier  in  tlie  afternoon,  which  is  the  time  of  day 
during  which  one  gets  most  sitters  in  good  class  businesses.  The 
question  of  pitch  is  also  governed  by  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
altitude  of  the  sun  in  summer  is  a  little  over  60  degs.  above  the 
horizon,  and  that,  therefore,  unless  the  roof  of  the  studio  ap- 
proaches that  angle  in  steepness,  or  is  protected  in  some  other 
•way,  the  sun  will  shineover  the  ridge  into  the  studio  at  mid-day, 
in  midsummer  at  least.  On  these  diagrams  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  this  clear  by  the  dotted  lines  to  the  left,  which  show 
the  meridian  altitude  of  the  midsummer  sun,  and  how  it  would 
shine  into  eaclj  form  of  studio  depicted.  In  the  case  of  the 
lean-to,  however,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  this  section  would 
not  be  chosen  unless  there  was  already  some  building  in  existence 
for  it  to  be  built  against,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  pro- 
bably protected  from  the  south,  in  which  case  we  could  afford 
to  have  our  roof  flatter  in  pitch.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  then, 
■we  may  conclnd©  that  the  lean-to  form  of  studio  is  best  adapted 
for  buildings  of  somewhat  narrow  width,  certainly  not  over  12 
or  14  ft.,  and  which  are  protected  from  the  sun  by  others  on  the 
■south  side,  while  a  suitable  pitch  for  the  roof  is  about  an  angle 
of  45  degs. 

Next  we  oome  to  the  rid'ge  form,  in  which,  as  you  will  presently 
■see  by  the  photographs  of  existing  studios,  by  far  the  largest 
-number  of  present-day  ones  are  built.  Its  advantages  are  that 
its  familiar  form  makes  it  easy  of  construction  by  the  ordinary 
builder  ;  almost  any  width  can  be  covered  by  it ;  it  gives  plenty 
of  head  room  for  the  moving  of  backgrounds,  etc.,  inside  (apropos 
of  which  I  may  say  that  the  square  shown  in  each  diagram 
represents  an  8  ft.  background),  and  its  roof  may  be  almost  of 
any  pitch  desired.     That  in  the  diagram  is  shown  at  an  angle  of 


46  degs.,  in  which  case,  however,  unless  erected  in  a  sheltered 
position,  it  would  re<piire  a  vertical  sun  screen  for  a  while  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer  to  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  would,  as  shown,  then  shine  into  it. 

By  making  the  slope  of  the  roof  60  degs.,  and  placing  a  flat  on 
the  top,  as  in  the  fourth  diagram,  this  could  be  avoided  ;  but,  in 
that  case,  I  think  the  single  slant  form  shown  in  the  latter 
would  be  preferable.  One  of  the  defects  in  the  ridge  roof  form 
of  construction,  and  which  it  shares  with  the  lean-to,  and  the 
ridge  and  slant,  is  that,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  necessity  to  make  the  wall  plate  at  the  eaves  of  such 
dimensions  that  it  becomes  an  absolute  obstruction  to  the  light, 
and  thus  very  often  produces  a  double  high-light  in  the  eye  of 
the  sitter,  which  must  either  be  taken  out  by  the  use  of  the  knife 
on  the  negative,  or  that  of  the  brush  upon  the  print.  This  has 
sometimes  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  curved  iron  sash  bars,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  American  studio  ;  but,  in  any  case,  in 
either  the  lean-to,  the  ridge  form,  or  the  ridge  and  slant  form, 
as  shown  in  the  third  diagram,  there  is  the  necessity  for  two 
complete  sets  of  blinds,  which,  when  both  light  and  dark  ones 
are  used,  as  is  now  almost  universally  the  case,  produces  a  great 
complication  of  wires,  cords,  pulleys,  etc.,  which  distract  the 
attention  of  the  operator  from  what  should  be  his  principal  work 
in  the  posing  of  and  obtaining  a  good  expression  in  the  sitter. 
Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  my  own  preference, 
both  ae  an  operator  in  and  designer  of  studios,  runs  very  largely 
in  favour  of  the  single  slant  form,  as  shown  in  the  fourth 
diagram  now  on  the  screen,  and  in  some  other  designs  and 
pictures  you  will  see  later  on.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
pitch  of  sixty  degrees,  we  are  freed  from  the  undesired  attentions 
of  our  best  friend  and  enemy,  the  sun.  There  is  no  trouble  with 
snow,  nor  in  a  properly  constructed  roof  with  rain  either  ;  the 
glass  easily  is  cleaned  inside  and  out,  and  with  opaque  blinds 
pulling  down  from  the  top  and  up  from  the  bottom,  and  a  series 
of  transparent  ones  running  on  wires  within,  we  have  every 
possible  control  of  the  lighting,  and  the  reasonably  intelligent 
operator  can  obtain  every  variety  of  it  he  will  ordinarily  require. 
Had  I  thought  of  it  in  time  I  would  have  prepared  some  slides 
showing  portrait  work  done  in  single  slant  studios,  in  the  same 
way  that  Mr.  Gill  has  done  in  a  slide  which  reproduces  on  a 
larger  scale  the  head  of  the  figure  shown  as  a  sitter  in  the  view 
of  his  studio,  which  we  shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
you.  Of  course,  like  all  other  subsolar  things,  the  single  slant 
studio  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  quite  all  the  top  light  one  requires,  and  unless  it  is  wide 
enough  for  one  to  work  across  it,  it  is  not  altogether  a  good  studio 
for  copying.  It  is,  also,  more  suitable  for  fairly  wide  studios 
than  for  very  narrow  ones,  on  account  of  the  extra  head  room 
(as  shovm  by  the  diagram)  obtainable  in  the  former  ;  but  the 
absence  of  a  wall  plate,  and  the  easy  working  of  its  blinds,  render 
it  a  capital  stu<lio  for  average  portraiture,  and  those  I  have 
designed  in  this  form  have,  I  believe,  given  every  satisfaction  to 
their  owners. 

Before  passing  from  this  series  of  diagrams,  I  may  call  your 
attention  to  the  diagonal  dotted  lines  at  the  right,  at  an  angle  of 
45  degs.,  the  lower  of  which  encloses  between  itself  and  the  base 
line,  the  space  within  which  adjacent  buildings  on  the  north  side 
will  but  little  or  not  at  all  obstruct  the  lighting  of  the  studio. 
The  upper  ones  show  how  the  upi>er  portions  of  the  backgrounds, 
when  in  the  iK)sitions  shown,  might  be  slightly  in  shadow.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  that  all  light  enters  a 
stjidio  at  an  angle  of  46  degs. ,  or  that  it  does  so,  as  many  photo- 
graphers often  appear  to  suppose,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
of  the  glazing.  The  existence  of  this  latter  fallacy  in  many 
■minds  is  all  the  more  incomprehensible  when  the  very  persons 
who  entertain  it  in  theory  daily  disregard  it  in  practice ;  and, 
as  nearly  everyone  knows,  the  actual  light  which  illuminates  the 
Bitter  is  that  which  reachee  hira  in  straight  lines  from  the  whole 
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of  the  illuminating  surface,  or  open  glass  area,  which  he  is  able 

to  see  from  his  position  in  the  studio. 

Drinkwater  BriT. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Pftoto  ■  roecbanicai  notes^ 

The     Possibility    of   Combination. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  engraving  trade  should 
make  some  arrangement  whereby  prices  may  be  increased,  or  at 
least  maintained.  It  is  thought  that  this  might  be  done  by  agree- 
ments as  to  prices,  involving  a  penalty  if  broken,  or  by  the  forma- 
tion of  every  photo-engraving  business  into  a  trust.  Either  of 
these  propositions  entails  the  consent  of  all  concerned,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  could  be  obtained.  It  is  improbable  that 
those  firms  which  are  doing  well  (and  many  firms  apparently  are) 
would  be  inclined  to  take  any  risk  in  binding  themselves.  But 
supposing  that  consent  of  all  had  been  obtained,  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  imagine  any  sort  of  combination  long  maintaining 
prices  above  their  natural  level,  which  is  that  fixed  by  those  firms 
who  are  content  with  a  moderate  profit,  using  every  item  of  good 
management  to  secure  this,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  their 
prices  at  a  minimum.  No  firm  can  sell  below  cost  for  long,  nor 
does  the  customer  expect  it.  What  he  does  expect  is  to  get  his 
article  with  as  little  burden  of  adde-d  profit  as  capable  undertakers 
are  content  to  accept.  As  the  ability  to  make  half-tone  blocks 
cannot  be  made  a  monopoly,  and  as  the  plant  is  not  very  expen- 
eive,  at  all  events  for  a  commencement,  a  combination  making  any 
profit  above  the  minimum  for  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  combine  will  always  be  liable  to  incursions  of  competitors  who 
would  undercut,  and  it  could  only  starve  these  out  at  a  cost  which 
would  probably  be  ruinous  to  itself. 

Another    Direct-on-Meial     Process. 

L.  Villemaire,  in  the  current  number  of  "  Le  Procede,"  describee 
another  method  of  getting  the  print  on  metal  in  the  camera,  which 
is  perhaps  the  simplest  so  far  discovered,  and  available  to  any 
photo-engraving  studio  without  the  use  of  anything  but  the  common 
materials.  A  piece  of  metal  is  cut  of  the  required  size,  and  is 
coated  with  shellac  varnish  on  the  back  and  the  edges.  It  is 
then  prepared  in  the  usual  way  with  the  enamel  solution.  After 
this  is  dry,  it  is  lightly  talced,  dusted  with  a  camel-hair  brush, 
and  then  coated  with  a  rubber  solution,  similar  to  that  used  in 
stripping.  The  plate  is  now  used  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  glass 
plate,  and  a  negative  made  on  it  by  the  wet-collodion  process.  The 
shellac  varnish  on  the  back  and  the  rubber  on  the  surface  prevent 
any  damage  to  the  silver  bath.  The  negative  is  made  in  every 
respect  as  usual,  exposed,  developed,  reduced,  and  intensified. 
After  drying,  the  plate  is  now  exposed  to  the  arc  lamp  to 
insolubilise  the  enamel  under  the  transparent  spaces  of  the  nega- 
tive. After  the  exposure  is  made,  the  plate  is  plunged  into  benzole, 
which  will  remove  the  collodion  negative  and  also  the  rubber  film, 
and  the  enamel  film  ca.a  now  be  developed  in  cold  water,  dyed,  and 
burnt  in,  as  though  the  print  had  been  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  advantages  of  the  process  are: — No  mirror  or  prism  is 
required,  as  the  negative  must  not  be  reversed ;  shortening  of  expo- 
sure in  printing,  because  the  plate  can  be  placed  very  close  to  the 
lamp;  and  increased  sharpness  by  reason  of  the  absolute  contact 
of  the  negative  with  the  enamel  film.  The  disadvantages  are  :— 
The  necessity  of  exactitude  throughout,  because  the  negative  is 
destroyed  in  course  of  the  operations,  and  the  difficulty  of  after- 
treatment  of  the  negative  in  intensification  and  reduction,  because 
it  is  not  on  a  transparent  base.  Theee  disadvantages,  however 
apply  to  all  direct-on-metal  processes. 

A    Simple    Reversal     Process. 

The  same  authority  gives  a  simple  reversal  process  as  follows  :— 
The  metal  plate  is  first  coated  with  sensitive  bitumen,  and  then 
with  the  ordinary  enamel  solution.  Exposure  and  development  are 
done  as  usual,  but  the  dyeing-up  of  the  glue-film  is  as  strong  as 
possible,  because,  after  this  is  done,  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the 
arc   in  order  to  insolubilisa  tlie   exposed   bitumen,   the  dyed   glue 


serving  to  prevent  the  light  from  affecting  the  bitumen  under  it. 
The  glue  film  is  now  removed  with  hot  water,  and  the  bitumen 
developed  as  usual  in  turpentine.  We  think  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  make  an  albumen  print,  and,  after  development,  dust  the 
ink  image  over  with  bronze  powder.  Tliis  ought  to  be  more 
opaque  to  light  than  a  dyed  glue  film. 

Chromotypogravure. 

M.  Villemaire  also  gives  the  details  of  a  method  whereby,  instead 
of  using  resin  dust,  or  shading  mediums,  to  procure  grain-colour 
prints,  the  ordinary  cross-line  screen  is  used.  This  simply  consists- 
in  making  three  negatives  through  the  screen  suitably  angled  so  as 
not  to  give  a  pattern,  and  making  enamel  prints  from  them,  and 
then  transferring  the  key,  stopping  out  where  necessary,  and  etching 
just  as  in  the  usual  grain  methods. 


Patent  Deios* 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The     following    applications    for    patents    have    been    received 
between  May  8  and  20:  — 
Prlvtino     Masks.— No.    11,142.       Masks  for  photographic  contact 

printing.     Thomas  Clarkson  Ormrod. 
View-Finders.— No.  11,147.     Combined  view-finders  and!  telemeters 

for  photographic    purposes.       John   Talman  and   Charles   Henry 

Watson. 

Filji-Chaxoixg  Dkvici:. — ^No.  11,611.  Device  for  i-emoving  changed 
films  from  the  packets.      Hans  Tonnies. 

Apparatus.  —  No.  11,660.  Photographic  apparatus.  Arthur 
Augustus  Brooks. 

Colour  Phoiograi'hv. — No.  11,664.  Colour  photography.  William, 
Robert  Penrose. 

Print  Washer.— No.  11,734.  Washer  for  photographic  prints. 
Francis  George  England. 

Flashlight  Appahaius.— No.  11,783.  Flashlight  apparatus  for 
photographic  purposes.  George  Barker,  for  James  Henry  Smith, 
United   States. 

Tripod  Hkad. — No.  11,858.  Form  of  head  for  metal  telescopic 
tripods  for  cameras.     William  Edward  Billington. 

Projection  Apparatus. — No.  12,042.  Automatic  picture  or  like- 
projection  apparatus.     Joseph  Guerzoni. 

Cinematographs. — No.  12,064.  Producing  films  for  cinemato- 
graph, and  method  thereof.     Richard  Harrison  and  Alfred  Riley.. 

Cinem.wographs. — No.  12,146.  Apparatus  for  and  in  connectioa 
with  exhibiting  cinematographic  and  other  objects  by  solar  light. 
George  Robson. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  th» 

Patent    Office,    So,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The  date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 
Di.u>HiuGii  iShctters.— No.  8961,  1910  (AprU  13,  1910).  The  in- 
vention relates  to  improvements  in  photographic  shutters  of  that, 
form  which  are  used  close  to,  or  between  the  lens  combinations, 
and  generally  known  as  between-Iens,  or  front-lens  shutters.  Tho 
invention  has  for  its  object  the  providing  of  a  shutter  of  this 
kind,  which  will  give  the  usual  movements  for  "time  "  exposures, 
and  also  a  wide  range  of  instantaneous  exposures,  of  short  duration, 
owing  to  the  exposing  plates,  or  blades,  being  continuous  in  one 
direction  during  their  opening,  and  closing,  of  the  shutter  aperture, 
togethei;  with  the  method  employed  to  operate  them.  The  essential! 
part  of  the  invention  is  the  rigid  connecting  of  the  exposing  blades, 
to  pivots  formed  of  toothed  pinions,  about  which  pivots  the  blades- 
turn,  and  the  meshing  of  the  pinions  to  an  internal  rack,  cut  oil 
the  inner  edge  of  a  revolving  flat  ring,  or  capstan.     This  revolving. 
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ring  is  placed  between  two  plates,  wliiili  form  -Uie  tearingB  for 
four  pinions,  equally  spaced  round,  atid  in  gear  with,  the  ra=k 
cut  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  revolving  ritig,  -wliic'h  by  mea-im  of  a 
raised  part,  fitting  recesses  in  the  plates,  is  capable  of  being 
revolved  smoothly  and  easily  between  the  plates.  ITie  exposing 
blades,  made  from  thin  nxetal,  are  firmly  attached,  each  to  a 
pinion,  tho  blades  sliding  over  each  other.  Tlie  blades,  and  their 
pinions,  and  the  revolving  ring,  are  thus  all  contained  between 
the  plates  forming  th«  base  of  the  sliutter,  these  base  plates  bar- 
ing a  central  aperture  of  suitable  size.  It  win  "be  seen  that  by 
turning  the  revolving  ring,  tlie  blades  will  move  over  tbe  apertnre 
of  the  shutter,  the  shape  of  the  blades  being  «uch,  that  -wlien  they 
are  moved  in  unison,  at  the  commencement  of  an  exposure,  they 
present  an  opaque  portion  over  tlie  sliutter  aperture,  but  as  the 
ring  is  further  revolved,  a  cut  a-way,  or  reduced  part  of  the  tlades 
(which  is  not  capa/blo  of  covering  tlie  shuttei  opening),  is  moved 
across  the  sliutter  opening,  thereby  allowing  light  to  pass,  and 
make  an  exposure.  By  continuing  the  movement  of  the  ring  the 
opaque  part  of  the  hlades  again  covtrs  the  shutter  opening,  and 
completes  the  exposure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  iblades  are  again  in  the  position  they 
occupied  at  the  commencement,  and  that  one  complete  revolution 
of  the  blades  is  required  to  malte  and  complete  an  exposure.  It 
■will  be  s<!en  from  this  that  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  pinion 
decides  the  distance  it  is  required  to  move  the  revolving  ring,  in 
making  an  exposure,  and  that  a  similar  movement  of  the  ring  in 
the  same  direction  -wiU  make  a  second  exposure,  the  motion  being 
•continued  for  further  exposures,  the  duration  of  the  exposure 
depending  upon  the  «trength  of  the  driving  fojiee  applied  to  revolve 
the  ring.  To  effect  this,  a  strong  helical  spring  is  positioned  to  a 
part  of  the  shutter  box  by  one  end,  and  connected  by  the  other  to 
a  slidini;  plate,  operating  and  moving  it  across  part  of  the 
shutter  base.  To  this  sliding  plate  is  fixed  a  movable  pawl,  which 
engages  with  ratchet  teeth,  or  projections,  •formed  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  revolving  ring.  The  action  being  that  when  the  sliding 
plate  and  pawl  is  pushed  over  (against  tho  tension  of  the  spring) 
to  one  side,  and  held  by  a  suitable  detention  pawl,  the  spring  -a 
under  tension,  and  is  tending  to  force  the  plate  back  to  its  normal 
position,  the  pawl  fixed  to  the  sliding  plate  having  become  posi- 
tioned behind  one  of  the  teeth  in  the  ring.  It  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  retaining  pawl  is  released,  the  pawl  fixed  to  the  sliding 
plate  will  move  with  the  plate,  and  push  the  revolving  ring  forward, 
and  so  effect  an  exposure.  The  distance  the  sliding  plate,  and 
the  pawl,  travel  across  is  just  sufficient  to  advance  the  ring 
the  required  distance  to  revolve  the  blades  one  complete  revolution. 
To  reset  the  driving  mechanism,  the  sliding  plate  is  again  drawn 
over  to  the  set  position,  the  pawl,  by  reason  of  its  shape,  and  the 
aid  of  a  spring,  slides,  or  turns,  out  of  action,  and  does  not  engage 
with  the  teeth  on  the  ring,  when  moved  to  the  "set"  position. 
Suitable  means  are  provided  to  tension  the  driving  spring,  by 
stretching  same,  ^so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  rapidity  of  the 
exposure,  and  a  pneumatic  valve,  or  other  retarding  mechanism, 
can  be  arranged  to  check  the  progress  of  the  sliding  plate,  and 
pawl,  or  the  revolving  ring.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  movement 
of  the  revolving  ring  is  always  in  one  direction,  and  that  the 
pawl,  or  driving  mechanism,  which  operates  the  ring,  is  not  per- 
manently connected  to  same,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  reverse  the 
^direction  of  the  revolving  ring  by  other  driving  mechanism  work- 
ing in  tho  opposite  direction,  the  driving  mechanism  being  con- 
Teniently  positioned  elsewhere  on  the  shutter,  to  engage  with  tho 
ling,  when  required  to  operate  same. 

To  focus,  the  revolving  ring  is  pushed  forward  by  hand  sufficient 
distance  to  allow  the  blades  to  uncover  the  shutter  aperture,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  the  "set"  position,  and  if  the  driving 
mechanism  has  been  previously  "set,"  an  exposure  can  now  be 
immediately  made  without  further  operations  to  the  shutter 
mechanism,  other  than  releasing  the  releasing  pawl. 

For  "  time "  exposures,  suitable  catches  are  arranged  on  the 
sliding  plate,  and  the  revolving  ring,  to  ariest  and  hold  same, 
when  the  blades  have  uncovered  the  opening,  and  the  catches 
are  so  arranged  that  on  releasing  same  the  ring  becomes  free  to 
<X)ntinue  its  movement  of  closing  the  shutter  aperture.  Theie 
•catches  may  be  operated  by  a  pneumatic  plunger,  or  valve,  oon- 
.mected  to  a  ball,  and  tube,  or  "  Bowden  "  wire  mechanism,  or 


other  suitable  means  may  be  employed  to  operate  same.  Tho 
working  parts  may  be  encased  in  an  aluminium  or  other  metal  ras- 
ing, the  necessary  movements  re(|uired  to  be  made  to  the  mechan- 
ism being  accomplished  through  apertures,  or  slots,  cut  in  tho 
case.  The  case  can  be  utilised  to  carry  the  lens  cells  by  forming 
central  tubes  on  same  suitably  threaded  to  engage  the  lens  cell 
screws.  The  pinions  to  which  the  exposing  blades  are  attached 
may  be  geared  to  other  toothed  wheels,  which  in  turn  are  geared 
into  the  rack,  cut  in  the  revolving  ring.  By  this  means  the  dis- 
tance the  revolving  ring  has  to  travel  to  effect  an  exposure  can  he 
considerably  reduced.  Instead  of  connecting  the  blades  by  means 
of  a  gear  rack,  or  wheel,  a  chain  working  over  toothed  drums 
attached  to  the  blades  may  be  employed,  or  a  flexible  cord  twisted 
round  and  made  firm  to  the  exposing  blade  pivots  may  be  nsed, 
the  chain,  or  cord,  being  connected  up  to  a  plate,  or  ring,  and 
operated  in  the  manner  as  described  for  the  geared  ring. 

It  is  an  advantage  in  some  instances  that  in  making  an  expos- 
ure the  blades  open  quickly  to  full  aperture,  and  after  remaining 
at  full  aperture  the  maximum  time,  again  close  quickly.  To 
effect  this,  it  may  be  arranged  that  the  point  at  which  the  driving 
force  is  applied  to  the  revolving  ring  is  not  a  fixed  position,  but 
one  whereby  the  driving  force  is  applied  to,  and  from,  the  centre. 
This  may  be  effected  by  allowing  the  pawl,  or  like  member,  to 
move  towards  and  from  the  centre,  during  an  exposure,  or  a  lever, 
or  other  meml^r,  may  be  interposed  between  the  ring  and  the 
driving  mechanism,  to  transmit  the  motion,  and  arranged  so  that 
the  driving  force  is  moved  towards,  and  from,  the  fulcrum  cf 
the  lever,  thereby  increasing  and  decreasing  tlie  speed  of  the  blades 
during  an  exposure,  although  the  pressure  of  the  driving  force 
is  in  itself  a  constant  factor.  The  same  effect  can  be  obtained 
by  allov/ing  the  first  part  of  the  pawl  to  disengage  from  the  re- 
volving ring,  just  as  the  full  aperture  is  reached,  and  then  after  an 
interval,  for  a  second  part  of  the  pawl  to  maintain  the  revolving 
of  the  ring  and  close  the  aperture.  Frank  Philip  Whitehead,  of 
F.  Whitehead  and  Co.,  34,  Pickets  iitreet,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 


l)eu)  Crade  Dames. 

Mall.wypk. — No.  332,486.  Drawing  and  photographic  papers,  maps, 
photographic,  and  other  reproductions  and  similar  goods  included 
in  class  39.  Albert  Edward  Mallandain,  51,  Cheapside,  London, 
E.G.,  manufacturer.     April  3,  1911. 

EvANiTE. — No.  332,369.  Chemical  substances  used  in  photography. 
Evans,  Sons,  Lescher  and  Webb,  Ltd.,  56,  Hanover  Street,  Liver- 
pool, and  60,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.G.,  wholesale  drug- 
gista  and  manufacturing  chemist*.     March  30,  181J.. 

Mattv.olette. — Xo.  332,574.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manu- 
factures, photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corro- 
sives. Arthur  Holden  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  218  and  219,  Bradford 
Street,  Birmingham,  manufacturers  of  varnish,  paint,  and  colours. 
April  6,  1911. 

Photostat. — No.  331,806.  Photographic  cameras  for  making  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  pages  of  books,  drawings,  applications  for 
life  insurance,  and  the  like.  Commercial  Camera  Co.,  523, 
Banigan  Building,  Weybosset  Street.  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
U.S.A.,  manufacturers.     March  11,  1911. 

Stroud  and  Rexdell  (Design). — Xo.  332,309.  Optical  science 
lanterns.  Reynolds  and  Branson,  Ltd.,  13,  Briggate,  Leeds,  and 
14,  Commercial  Street,  Leeds,  manufacturers.     March  28,  1911. 

Horseshoe  (Device). — No.  330,761.  Cinematograph  films  for  exhi- 
bition  purposes.  Benito  Nichols,  45,  Oerrard  Street,  London, 
W.,  merchants.     February  6,  1911. 

Galilei. — No.  332,066.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives.  A. 
Liebetrulh  and  Co.,  G.m.B.H.,  21,  Hasstrasse,  Nuremberg, 
Germany,  manufacturers.     March  20,  1900. 


Ea.stman-  Kodak  Co.  or  New  Jbbset. — In  addition  to  the  usual 
quarterly  dividends  payable  on  July  1,  the  directors  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  of  New  Jersey  have  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  Common  stock,  also  payable  on  July  1,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  on  May  31. 
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Jinalecta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthbj  contemporaries. 
Waxing    Glass    for    Squeegeeing. 

The  best  method  of  waxing  glass  to  which  P.O.P.  prints  are  to  be 
squeegeed  (says  a  writer  in  "  Photography  and  Focus  "  for  May  30)  is 
to  dissolve  loz.  of  the  best  white  wax  in  a  pint  of  benzine.  The 
Kjlution  should  be  complete  and  of  a  water-white  colour.  It  is  kept 
in  a  weU-corked  bottle.  The  best  pad  for  applying  it  to  the  glass  is 
made  from  an  old  cambric  handkerchief  that  has  often  been  washed, 
as  it  has  no  tendency  to  part  with  any  "fluff."  A  little  of  the  wax 
solution  is  poured  on  the  handkerchief  and  at  once  rubbed  all  over 
the  glass,  which  is  then  polished  with  another  fluffless  cloth.  The 
glass  should  have  a  semi-glazed  look  when  it  is  polished,  and  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  any  signs  of  streakiness.  The  prints  should 
be  formalined  and  allowed  to  dry  after  fixing  and  washing.  They 
should  then  be  soaked  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  clean  cold 
water,  laid  on  the  gla^s  with  plenty  of  water,  a  piece  of  she«t  rubber 
fiut  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  gently  squeegeed  with  a  flat,  not  a 
roller,  squeegee.  The  last  operation  is  to  look  at  the  back  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  airbells  between  the  print  and  the  glass.  There 
should  be  none,  but  if  any  are  visible  the  print  must  be  stripped  off, 
soaked  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  again  squeegeed.  If  this  pro- 
cedure is  followed  there  will  be  no  complaints  of  prints  refusing  to 
peel  from  the  glass,  or  of  dull  specks  on  the  prints  from  imperfect 
contact. 

Pyro    Stains    on    the    Fingers. 

It  seems  a  great  drawback  (writes  Mr.  Stanley  Roberts  In  the 
"Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  Kews  "  for  May  29)  to 
the  use  of  what  is  probably  the  best  all-round  developer,  that  one's 
fingers  should  be  made  to  look  unspeakable,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
others  will  be  pleased  to  know  of  a  method  I  follow,  which  ensures  a 
complete  immunity  from  stain.  I  have  developed  several  hundred 
jjlates  in  pyi'o-soda — ordinai'y  formula — during  a  week-end,  and 
finished  without  any  trace  of  discoloration.  I  think  it  should  he 
agreed  this  is  a  quite  sufficient  test. 

The  method  is  simple.  During  development  keep  the  tap  running, 
and  have  by  the  side  of  the  developing  dish  a  bowl  containing  a 
weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (about  1  in  50).  Now  observe  the 
following  :  Never,  never  dip  dry  fingers  in  the  developer ;  rinse  both 
before  and  after,  and  immediately  the  plate  is  immersed  in  hypo, 
linse  the  fingers  again,  and  dip  them  in  the  weak  acid.  That  is  all. 
I  have  developed  hundreds  of  plates  in  pyro,  and  never  had  my 
fingers  with  the  suspicion  of  a  stain  since  following  the  above 
method ;  the  acid,  being  so  very  dilute,  did  not  have  any  deleterious 
effect  on  the  skin. 


l)cu)  materials,  §c 

"Bkyitle"  Developers.— We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Oppen- 
heimer.  Son  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  179,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G., 
samples  of  developing  powders  put  up  in  a  quite  new  form  which 
allows  of  the  chemicals  being  prepared  in  finest  powder  form,  yet  at  the 
same  time  aibsolutely  encloses  them  from  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
powders  are,  in  fact,  enclosed  in  a  gelatine  shell  or  casing.  This 
latter  is  readily  torn  open  with  the  finger  nail  and  the  powder  col- 
lected on  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  will  be  found  that  within  the  shell 
is  an  inner  compartment  containing  the  smaller  constituent  of  the 
developer;  for  example,  the  metol  in  a  metol-hydroquinone  prepara- 
tion. This  is  dissolved  first  in  the  water,  and  the  larger  quantity 
of  the  chemicals  added  after  complete  solution. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  method  of  preparing  packet  de- 
velopers, etc.,  allows  of  the  substances  being  sent  out°in  the  finest 
powder,  and,  therefore,  allowing  the  most  rapid  solution,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  chemicals  are  perfectly  protected  from  light  and 
air,  and  the  developer  proper  in  eadi  formula  also  placed  separately 
from  the  alkali.  We  should  judge  that  this  very  ingenious  method  of 
issumg  packet  chemicals  will  find  favour  with  the  amateur  worker 
Certamly,  as  i.,sued  ,by  Messrs.  Oppenheimer.  the  preparations  are 
highly  efficient  photographically,  ajid  are  evidently  made  from  the 


purest  materials.  At  present  the  following  developers  are  is.=ued  : 
Pyro-soda,  metol-hydroquinone,  gtycin,  and  amidol.  Dealers  should' 
apply  to  Mesrs.  Oppenheimer  for  trade  terms,  "  Devules  "  allowing 
a  substantial  margin  of  profit  to  the  retailer.    . 

"Par-vgo.v"  Border  Neo.wites.— When  recently  reviewing,  in. 
the  Colonial  Number,  the  series  of  "  Paragon  "  Border  Negatives 
now  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  we  were  unable  to. 
give    an   illustration   doing   justice   to    the    artistic   nature   of    these- 
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negatiNts  for  bui  Jer  [printing.  We  now  reproduoe  a  ijkotiograph'  made 
with  one  of  the  "Paragon"  negatives,  which  shows  fairly  well 
the  quiet  yet  decorative  design  which  is  adopted.  An  illustrated  price 
list  of  the  negatives  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Sichel,  52,  BunhiU 
Pow,  London,  E.C. 


CATALOGUES    AND     TRADE    NOTICES. 

"The  Sinclair  Signpost"  for  May  deals  with  the  leading  pieces* 
of  apparatus  shown  by  Jlessrs.  Sinclair  and  Co.  at  the  E.P.S. 
Exhibition.  It  contains  a  page  of  highly  practical  hints  on  the 
overhauling  of  apparatus.  The  "  Signpost  "  is  obtainable  free  by 
customers  of  Messrs.  Sinclair  on  application  to  54,  Haymarket,  S.W. 

A  Barnet  Handbook  of  Exposure. — Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  have  just  issued  a  neat  pocket  booklet  of  sixteen  pages,  which 
contains  tables  of  exposure  for  the  Barnet  plates  under  all  con- 
ditions of  light  and  subject.  Tlie  booklet,  which  is  supplied  gratis 
under  the  title  of  "The  Barnet  Handbook,  No.  5,"  also  contains 
some  useful  notes  on  the  time  of  development  of  Barnet  plates  at 
various  temperatures. 

Second-hand  Lenses  and  Cameras. — We  have  just  received  the 
current  list  of  second-hand  apparatus  issued  by  Mr.  Arthur  Spencer,. 
41,  Harrow  Road,  London,  W.  Mr.  Spencer  specialises  in  the 
supply  of  high-class  second-hand  lenses  and  cameras,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  every  item  in  the  long  lists  of  objectives  and 
cameras  represents  the  production  of  a  leading  maker.  The  list 
is  particularly  strong  in  high-grade  anastigmats,  portrait  lenses, 
and  telephoto  attachments.  In  cameras.  Mr.  Spencer's  offers  range 
from  the  massive  20  x  20  "  Studio"  to  the  tiny  "  No.  1  Blocknote,'" 
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between  which  extremes  photographers  of  the  most  diverse  require- 
ments should  surely  be  able  to  obtain  what  they  want.  The  list, 
we  would  add,  is  most  conveniently  arranged  according  to  a  scheme 
based  on  the  size  of  plate  for  which  a  lens  or  camera  is  intended. 

OnTHOcHROMATic  Photoorai'hy. — Under  this  name  the  Imperial 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  just  issued  a  booklet  which  very  usefully 
de.'cribes  the  principles  and  practice  of  colour-correct  work  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  Imperial  orthochromatic  plates  and  light- 
filters.  The  publication  includes  some  excellent  reproductions 
showing  the  advantage  of  using  a  colour-sensitive  plate  with  a 
suitably  adjusted  light-filter  in  landscape  and  other  branches  of 
photography.  The  booklet  is  obtainable  free  on  application  to  the 
Imperial  Company. 

Studio  Uf.cokation. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  just 
issued  a  booklet  entitled  "  Kirst  Impressions,"  which  should  be  of 
immense  interest  to  professional  photographers,  since  it  deals  with 
the  decoration  of  reception-rooms  and  studios  in  reference  to  Messrs. 
Marion's  recently  established  department  for  currying  out  such 
work  as  the  erection  of  shop-fronts,  show-cases,  window  fittings, 
etc.,  as  well  as  general  decorating  work  in  studios  and  reception- 
rooms.  The  booklet  gives  a  number  of  examples  of  Messrs. 
Marion's  taste  and  skill  in  thiiS  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of 
photographers'  premises.  We  have  no  doubt  that  those  contem- 
plating any  alterations  will  apply  to  22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  for 
a  copy  of  the  booklet.  If  they  do  eo,  they  will  assuredly  be 
induced  to  obtain  a  quotation  for  their  own  requirements. 


D)eetind$  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
Friday,  June   2. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photo^rr&pli ic  Association.     Excursion  to  Canterbury   (Whit 
Week-eml). 

Saturday,  Juhs  3. 
Routh  Suburban   Pbotogrnphic   Society.     Excursion  to  Sboreham  and  Otford, 
North  Middlesex  Photog'raphic  Society.     Week-end  outing-  lo  Beufleet. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Pliotographic  Society.    Outing-  to  Amersham  (Whitsuntide 

Weok-eud). 
Southport  Photographic  Society.     Excursion  to  Ingleton. 

The  United   Stereoscopic   Society.     Outing,  Oxford  and    District    (Whitsuntide 
Week-end). 

MoNDiT,  June  5. 
Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Outing  to  Guildford. 
HaUfax  Camera  Club.     Bamble  to  Cawthome. 
Sutton  Photographic    Club.      Excarslon  to  (button  Park  and  district. 

Tuesday,  June  6. 
Royal   Photographic    .Society.     0|>eriiuj;j  of  House  Exhibition   of  Prints   by   the 

Oil  transfer  process.     Robert  Demachy,  Hon.   F.K.P.S.    An  Address  by  Mr, 

Detimchy  will  be  reinl. 
Haudsworlh  Photoffraphic  Society.     Excursion  to  Oxford. 

Wedhbsdat,  June  7. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Lantern  Slide  Competitions. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting. 
Balham  Camera  Club.    Bromide  and  Gaslight  Paper  Printing  Competition. 

Thursday,    June  8. 
London  and   Provincial    Photographic   Association.      ''Sulphide  Toning :    Some 
Causes  of   Failure. "    Ernest  Human. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEKTixG  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Royal  PhotograpRic 
Society  on  Friday,  May  26.  Present,  Messrs.  H.  Gordon  Chase, 
Alex.  "Corbett,  c'  F.  Dickinson,  Alfred  Ellis,  S.  H.  Fry,  F.R.P.S., 
W.  E.  Gray,  F.R.P.S.,  George  Hana,  Lang  Sims,  Rich.  N. 
Speaight,  Knights  Whittome,  and  Alex.  Mackie,  hon.  secretary. 
Mr.   Alfred  Ellis  in  the  chair. 

The  hon.  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  letters  to  Messrs. 
Kodak,  Ltd.,  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  and  the  Platinotype  Co.,  to  Messrs. 
T.  C.  Turner,  Drinkwater  Butt,  Pirie  Macdonald,  and  Edgar 
Clifton,  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Brookes,  secretary  of  the  Photographic  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibition,  to  the  Editors  of  the  "British  Journal 
of  Photography,"  and  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  thanking  them  cordially  for  their  assistance  in  making  the 
past  Congress  a  success. 

Certain  accounts  were  passed  for  payment.  It  was  resolved  to 
hold  the  third  Congress  of  the  Association  next  year  in  connection 
with  the  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural   Hall,   Westminster. 


Crotdok  Camkra  Clitb.— Four  Iecture*to«  were  •imoonoad  for 
lad  w«ek'»  meeting,  but  two  of  these  had  to  be  poatponed  owing 
to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  authors.  Dr.  Mee«  kindly  atepped 
into  the  gap  with  a  most  intereating  account  of  gome  reaearch  work 
he  and  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper  were  engaged  upon,  unfortiinalelv 
not  Ht  for  publication  owing  to  its  present  incompleteness.  Mr.  J. 
Noaks  showed  Antochromee  in  the  lantern,  many  of  which  were 
favourably  commented  on, 

Mr.  S.  T.  Tayler  gave  a  short  paper,  illustrated  by  alidea,  on 
"  Photography  for  Profit,"  quit«  a  model  example  of  what  a  lecturette 
ought  to  be.  His  particular  method  of  selling  prints  bod  alwaya 
been  to  cater  for  the  requirements  of  editors,  the  profit*  out  of 
press  illustration  being  far  and  away  the  highest  that  the  amateur 
is  likely  to  realise.  Fees  vary  with  different  journals;  some  pay 
according  to  space  occupied,  others  a  fixed  sum  of  so  much  per 
print,  varying  from  6s.  to  10s.  6d.,  but  whatever  the  price  paid,  it 
generally  represents  a  generous  return  on  outlay,  even  inclndmg 
"time,"  for  one's  spare  time  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  worth  a 
great  deal  monetarily,  seeing  that,  as  a  rule,  nothing  is  made  out 
of  it.  Last  year,  employing  Saturday  afternoons  alone,  he  cleared 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  £16  camera  and  a  little  over,  reckon- 
ing aotual  -fees  for  prints,  and  not  payments  for  literary  matter 
accompanying  them. 

The  first  thing  to  ascertain  was  the  subject*  that  appealed  to 
editoi-s,  not  to  the  readers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  latter  do 
not  know  in  the  least  what  appeals  to  them.  As  an  inirtance  of  this, 
the  editor  of  "Cycling"  had  more  than  once  tried  to  stimulate  the 
supply  of  photographic  illustrations  by  offering  a  guinea  each  week 
for  the  best  print,  and  ordinary  fees  for  other  photographs  used.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  thing,  but  this  offer  hardly  ever  resulted  in 
anything  being  submitted  that  was  worth  printing,  either  for  techni- 
cal or  scientific  interest.  The  lecturer  here  showed  some  slides  from 
a  set  of  twelve  prints  published  by  the  paper  alluded  to.  the  result 
of  two  Saturday  afternoons,  and  which  brought  in  £3.  The  set 
was  entitled  "The  Enthusiastic  Novice,"  and  represented  the  trials 
and  tribulations  experienced  in  acquiring  the  art  of  riding  a  bicycle. 
The  assistance  of  friends  was  requisitioned,  one  of  whom  (the  novice) 
was  generally  depicted  prostrate  on  dusty  or  muddy  roads.  In 
answer  to  a  question,  the  lecturer  stated  that  the  share  of  the  emolu- 
ments which  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  amateur  contortionist  was  a  set 
of  prints,  which  gave  gi-eat  gratification.  Personally,  we  should 
rather  fight  shy  of  accompanj'ing  Mr.  Tayler  on  photographic  expedi- 
tions, if,  say,  falling  into  duck-ponds,  colliding  with  chimney  sweeps, 
and  the  like,  were  a  condition  precedent  to  the  pleasure  c-i  his 
society.  Neither  can  we  consider  "Art  for  the  sake  of  cash  to 
others "  particularly  alluring,  but  this  may  be  a  selfish  view  to 
take,  and  remembering  Oarlyle's  famous  dictum,  the  possibilities 
opened  out  may  not  be  so  restricted  as  might,  at  first  sight,  be 
supposed. 

Another  set,  involving  very  little  trouble  (to  tlie  lecturer  presum- 
ably), illusti-at<d  different  methods  of  mounting  and  dismounting  a 
bicycle,  and  aftorded  forty  shillings,  and  a  further  fee  for  a  short 
article  accompanying.  The  ingenuity  of  the  modern  amateur  with 
financial  pnx-livities  was  also  well  evidenced  by  a  picture  of  a  road 
under  i-epair,  with  a  steam-roller  and  other  appurtenances.  The 
average  photographer  would  have  passed  by  the  scene  without  giving 
it  a  second  thought,  but  not  so  the  artful  Mr.  Tayler,  who  immedi- 
ately scented  cash  in  the  air.  A  halt  was  made  and  the  passage  of 
a  motor  car  awaited.  Luckily  the  motorist  stopped  to  ask  hie  way, 
and  as  the  attitudes  of  the  driver  and  roadmen  looked  very  much  like 
an  altercation  in  progress,  the  resulting  "  snap "  was  entitled 
"  Mutual  Recriminations,"  and  duly  appeared  in  a  motoring  journal. 

Thf.  Montrkal  Am.\tecr  Athietic  Association  Cakera  Clitb 
held  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  in  the  life  members'  room  of  the 
Association,  from  April  17  to  22.  There  were  cloee  upon  200  pictures 
hung,  including  entries  from  various  parts  of  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  England,  many  of  which  displayed  artistic  qualities  of 
a  high  standard.  Q  ne  exhibits  were  classified  and  awards  made  as 
follows : — 

Open  Class  A,  for  figure  studies,  first  prise,  W.  S.  Fife,  Toronto, 
"Simple  Life  in  Toronto";  second  prize,  H.  Y.  Sttmmons,  London, 
Eng.,  "  Salome — The  Head."  Open  Class  B,  for  all  other  subjects, 
first  prize,  A.  VV.  Bryson,  the  M.A.A.A.  Camera  Club,  "Solitude"; 
second  prize,  B.  F.    Langland,   Milwaukee,   "  Evening  Landscape." 
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Club  Class,  first  prize,  W.  R.  Allen,  "  The  Willows  " ;  second  prize, 
A.  M.  Bryson,  "  November."  Green  prize  (Club),  Ohas.  Adkin, 
"  On  Paul's  Cray  Common."  The  prizes  were  silver  plaques  for 
firsts  and  bronze  plaques  for  the  others.  In.  addition  to  the  above, 
the  following  received  certificates  of  honourable  mention :  Wm. 
Armbruster,  Jersey  City,  "Grazing";  Jno.  Dove,  Philadelphia, 
"Sunlight  and  Shadow";  B.  F.  Langland,  Milwaukee,  "A  City 
By-Way  "  ;  H.  Mackie,  Toronto,  "  Lily  Waiting  Time  and  Tide  "  ; 
G.  A.  Melville,  M.A.A.4.  Camera  Club,  "The  Student";  Mme. 
Poloquin,  Montreal,  "A  Country  Woman";  and  A.  Van,  Toronto, 
"  Sparrows." 

The  club  held  its  annual  meeting  on  April  28,  in  the  club  house. 
Peel  Street,  when  the  following  were  elected  to  offioe  : — President, 
W.  R.  Allen ;  Vice-President,  G.  A.  Melville ;  Recording  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Chas.  Adkin;  Corresponding  Secretary,  P.  S.  Robinson; 
Executive  Committee,  M.  Barford,  Arthur  McXaJly,  and  Arthur  M. 
Russell. 

During  the  past  year  the  club  premises  have  been  remodelled  and 
extended,  which  has  doubled  the  working  accommodation. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  250,  Peel  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

WoBTHi.vo  Camer.4  Club. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Club  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  record  and  survey  section  and 
to  issue  a  monthly  circular. 


Commercial  Si  Ccgal  Intelligence* 

Legal  Notices.— A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  Samuel  Hodge,  photographer,  etc.,  Spohr  House,  Fore  Street, 
Sidmouth,  Devonshire.  The  first  meeting  took  place  on  June  1,  and 
the  public  examination  is  to  be  held  on  June  14,  both  at  Exeter. 

Liabilities  amounting  to  £451  14s.  lid.  and  assets  estimated  to 
realise  £4  10s.  9d.  are  disclosed  by  the  statement  of  aflfairs  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  Thomas  Page  Swaine,  of  41,  High  Street,  Broad- 
stairs,  photographer.  The  causes  of  failure  as  stated  by  the  debtor 
are:— "Loss  of  approximately  £400  as  a  result  of  a  fire  at  my 
premises  in  1903,  since  which  time  I  have  always  been  handicapi>ed 
for  capital,  and  moreover  of  recent  years  I  have  had  considerable 
competition  to  contend  with."  The  Ofiicial  Receiver's  observations 
are  as  follows  :  — 

The  receiving  order  was  made  on  the  petition  of  the  debtor,  who 
was  adjudged  bankrupt  the  same  day  on  his  own  application. 

The  debtor  (aged  forty-seven  years)  states  that  he  had  been 
engaged  as  a  manager  for  about  two  years  by  a  photographer  at 
Broadstairs,  but  left  that  employment  about  f^ixteen  years  ago  and 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  photographer  at  St. 
Peter's.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  view  of  an  agreement  he 
made  with  his  former  employer  he  was  precluded  from  commencing 
buaineee  in  that  locality,  and  proceedings  were  instituted  in  the 
High  Court  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  debtor  trading  at  St. 
Peter's  and  damages  were  claimed.  As  a  result,  he  states  that 
damages  were  awarded  against  him  for  £100,  and  that  the  costs  in 
connection  with  the  proceedings  amounted  to  £50  odd.  For  nine 
months  subsequently  he  was  out  of  occupation,  and  being  absolutely 
without  means  he  alleges  that  certain  friends  of  his  purchased  his 
former  employer's  bufiness  at  Broadstairs.  The  restriction  as  to 
trading  having  been  removed,  the  debtor  was  apparently  engaged 
as  manager.  He  states  that  the  purchase  price  of  the  business  was 
fixed  at  £400.  It  appears  that  the  business  was  purchased  in  the 
name  of  two  friends  of  the  debtor,  who  provided  the  purchase 
money,  although  the  business  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Swaine 
and  Co.,  the  arrangement  being  that  when  the  debtor  had  paid  the 
full  amount  of  the  purchase  price,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  the 
business  should  become  his  own  property.  The  debtor  states  'that 
the  business  was  very  successful,  and  thirteen  years  ago  he  removed 
to  more  commodious  premisas-^l,  High  Street,  Broadstairs.  The 
Whole  of  the  purchase  price  of  £400  wae  repaid  some  years  ago,  and 
vl,  f  "?^^  Z^"  transferred  to  the  debtor.  He  states  that  in  the 
year  01  1905  he  sustained  a  considerable  loss  as  the  result  of  a  fire 
.at  Itis  premises,  when  the  whole  of  his  stock,  cameras,  etc.,  were 
■  aestroyed.     He  alleges  that  he  was  insured  in  respect  of  the  stock 


to  the  extent  of  £200  only,  and  estimates  a  loss  of  £400  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fire  and  temporary  discontinuance  of  his  business. 
Since  then  he  states  he  has  been  considerably  handicapped  for  work- 
ing capital,  and,  furthermore,  that  during  the  past  four  or  five  years 
his  turnover  in  the  photographic  business  has  been  much  reduced  owing 
to  the  competition  in  the  sales  of  photographic  appliances  and  also 
to  the  general  use  by  the  public  of  their  own  cameras.  About 
eighteen  months  ago  he  had  recourse  to  professional  moneylenders, 
and  admits  that  during  the  past  six  months  he  had  paid,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  friends,  a  number  of  judgment  summonses.  He 
admits  that  he  discovered  his  insolvency  about  two  years  ago,  but 
hoped  in  time,  by  continuing  his  business,  to  retrieve  his  position. 
He  does  not  apjiear  to  have  kept  an  accurate  record  of  all  his 
receipts  and  expenditure.  The  deficiency  account  is  incomplete  and 
is  of  no  value  as  an  account.  Further  information  will  be  required 
on  this  point.  All  the  debts  appear  to  be  trade  and  domestic 
debts,  with  the  exception  of  four  loans,  amounting  together  to 
£115  lis.  lOd.,  of  which  sum  £56  10s.  is  due  to  a  professional  money- 
lender. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 
Baryta,  Ltd.— £150,000  (£1).  To  carry  on  the  business  of  manu- 
facturers of  and  dealers  in  photographic  paper,  photographic  and 
scientific  appliances  and  chemicals,  publishers,  printers,  litho- 
graphers, stationers,  makers  of  advertising  novelties,  posters,  and 
fancy  goods,  etc.,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  the  London 
Venture  Corporation,  Ltd.  The  signatories  are :  H.  R.  Ireland,, 
Norfolk  Villa,  St.  Clement's  Avenue,  Leigh-on-Sea ;  J.  M.  Young, 
21,  Gospel  Oak  Grove,  N.W.  ;  C.  J.  S.  Toneham,  61,  Chepley  Street, 
New  Cross,  S.E.  ;  A.  Dudley,  26,  Elton  Road,  Kingston  Hiil ;  J.  G. 
Botheridge,  34,  Steedman  Street,  S.E.  ;  F.  Smith,  Oak  Villa,  Codring- 
ton  Hill,  Honor  Oak,  S.E. ;  H.  A.  Nutland,  47,  Wandle  Road, 
Upper  Tooting,  S.W.  (one  share  each).  Private.  First  directors 
(not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven) :  H.  Aspden,  S.  Barber, 
and  C.  L.  Bemrose.  £250.  £150  each  per  annum  (£100  extra  for 
the  chairman)  and  a  percentage  of  the  profits.  5,  Moorgate  Street, 
E.C.     (115,959.) 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Ch.vnoes  of  A])DRf;ss. — Mr.  J.  Rudochoff,  trade  enlarger,  notifies 
us  of  his  change  of  address  from  Coram  Street,  Russell  Square,  to 
63,  Swinderby  Road,  Wemliley,  N.W. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Thom  has  removed  from  63,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  to 
29,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Barnet  Showcards. — Messrs.  Elliott  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Barnet, 
Hert.=,  send  us  a  selection  of  the  showcards,  window-bills,  and 
shelf -slips  which  they  have  just  prepared  for  the  current  season 
for  issue  to  photographic  dealers.  These  items  of  advertising 
literature  are  most  admirably  produced,  several  of  them  being 
printed  on  the  Barnet  bromide  papers,  but  all,  without  exception, 
provide  "bold  advertisement'    for  the  Barnet  products. 

An  Ideal  Press  Secretary. — The  numerous  Press  photographers 
and  reporters  employed  at  the  R.N.  and  M.  Tournament  at 
Olympia  feel  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  active  and  practical 
co-operation  of  the  Press  Secretary,  Captain  Owen  Wheeler,  of 
telephoto  and  lens-hood  fame.  His  genial  manner  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  photography  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  illustrated  Press,  not  only  in  securing  a  fine  set  of  pictures, 
but  a  wide  advertisement   for  this  deserving  charity. 

Early  Closing  of  Aberdkkx  Studios.— It  is  expected  that  in  the 
near  future  a  closing  order  for  the  photographic  trade  in  Aberdeen 
will  be  in  operation.  At  a  meeting  of  photographers,  held  a  few 
days  ago,  nineteen  out  of  twenty-three  present  were  agreeable  that 
photographers  should  close  at  seven  o'clock,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  fix  the  hours  of  closing,  with  the  view  of  securing 
a  closing  order. 

The  committee  have  decided  on  the  following  hours  of  closing:  — 
Seven  o'clock  on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  ;  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  ;  eight  o'clock 
on  Saturday  ;  and  closed  all  day  on  the  May  and  July  holidays. 
The  above   hours  are  subject  to  the  following  exemptions: — From 
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Ivovembei-  1  to  the  end  of  Febiiiniy  the  closing  hours  of  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  to  be  eiglit  o'clock. 

This  will  allow  of  the  Christmas  work  and  evening  engagements 
being  overtaken. 

The  recommendations  are  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
photographers,  and  if  they  are  approved  of,  steps  will  immediately 
be  taken  to  have  a  closing  order  framed. 


Correspondence* 

*•*  CoTTespondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
••*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 

ARC-LAMPS  IN  PROCESS  WORK. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  the  mention  of  our  name  in  the 
article  on  artificial  lighting  in  the  "  Journal  "  for  the  26th  inst., 
-we  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  lamps  which  we  use 
are  the  "  Westminster  "  arc-lamps,  and  not  the  Cooper-Kewitt 
lamps  {the  latter  only  being  used  in  the  case  of  photographic  copy- 
ing). You  mention  our  addreae  is  Chancery  Lane,  but  our  new 
-address  is  Milford  House,  Milford  Lane,  Strand. — Yours  faithfully, 

Anglo  Engbavinq  Oo.,  Ltd., 

E.  H.  Stoll. 


SUNDAY    CLOSING. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  enthusiasm  which  marked  this  discussion  at  the 
Congress,  and  your  sympathetic  comments  in  this  week's  "B.J.," 
prompt  me  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  supplement  your  resume  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Shops  Bill,  for  the  benefit  of  those  photographers 
who  have  not  studied  the  question. 

Now,  it  is  not  certain  that  photographers  will  be  allowed  to  come 
under  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  Sunday  closing  only,  and  so  the 
■disadvantages  of  the  whole  Bill  must  be  faced.  Undoubtedly,  the 
overtime  clauses  would  be  irksome  in  their  present  form.  Photo- 
graphy is  a  business  which  in  most  places  comes  in  rushes,  and 
if  an  assistant  is  employed  and  paid  his  or  her  full  wages  during 
the  whole  year,  many  months  of  which  are  decidedly  quiet,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  during  the  busy  sea.son  overtime  should  be 
-worked  ungrudgingly  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer ;  and  the  Stats 
ehould  not  put  obstacles  in  the  way,  especially  if  the  normal  hours 
are  below  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Bill,  viz.,  sixty.  Now,  I 
put  it  that  fifty-six  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  meal-times,  is  a 
reasonable  maximum  in  normal  times  for  a  business  which  claims 
to  be  both  an  art  and  a  profession,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Government  that  in  such  a  case  there  should  be  a  considerable  extra 
allowance  of  overtime,  say  100  e.rtra  hours  per  annum.  This  would 
remove  the  objections  of  a  good  many  traders  as  well  as  photo- 
graphers. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  question  whether,  if  the  Bill  applies  to 
photographers,  it  would  be  illegal  to  accept  a  casual  appointment 
out  of  doors  on  a  Sunday.  Possibly  it  would  ;  but  againat  this 
may  be  set  the  fact  that  it  would  also  be  illegal  for  the  semi- 
amateur  to  do  his  little  bit  of  business  on  that  day. 

These  are  the  objections  to  the  Bill,  and  what  do  they  amount 
to,  as  the  price  of  the  boon  of  a  free  Sunday,  and  fair  play  for  all? 
I  venture  to  appeal  to  photographers  throughout  the  country  to 
follow  the  lead  given  us  by  Mr.  Drummond  Shiels  and  his  fellow 
workers  in  Scotland,  and,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  to 
write  at  once  in  the  terms  of  the  P.P.A.  circular  to  their  Members 
ol  Parliament. 

I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  when  I  decided  to  introduce  this 
subject  at  the  Congress  of  the  interest  it  was  going  to  evoke.  Can 
there  be  better  proof  (if  proof  be  needed  at  all)  of  the  usefulness 
to  the  profession  of  such  a  body  as  the  P.P.A. ,  with  the  oppor- 
tunities it  gives  for  us  to  meet  together  and  exchange  views? 
And  the   present    (at   the  conclusion  of   a   second  most  successful 


Congress)  «eem«  a  fitting  time  to  Invite  those  who  have  hitherto 
stood  nloof  to  come  in  and  swell  the  growing  membership  of  tin- 
AMOciation,  and  so  be  in  the  movement  for  a  free  Sunday,  if  for 
no  higher  reason,  in  order  to  show  that  Britons  will  not  be  alavea, 
and  that  our  business  shall  exist  for  our  benefit,  inatead  of  uji 
existing  just  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  a  business. 

Bowes  Park,  N.  H.  J.  Riodf.n. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Taunton,  deserves  a  word 
of  thanks  for  his  remarks  in  defence  of  those  who  had  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  money  to  spend  on  listening  to  speeches  advocating 
the  Government  to  place  restrictions  on  our  trade. 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  a  business  in  a  Lancashire  industrial 
town,  and  do  the  beet  work  I  can,  getting  postcards,  Ss.  per  dozen, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  carbon  work.  That  is  not  "trade  of  the  cut- 
price  order,"  is  it? 

To  meet  the  convenience  of  customers,  I  open  Sundays  10  to  5. 
If  I  did  not  open  Sundays,  my  customers  would  either  not  be 
photographed,  or  would  wait  for  their  "  wakes "  holiday  at  the 
seaside,  and  patronise  the  man  there.  Even  if  the  cable  was  out- 
side the  door  (which  it  certainly  is  not),  why  should  I  be  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  artificial  light,  because  of  the  prejudice  to 
Sunday  wojk  existing  in  the  minds  of  those  who  (in  some  cases) 
are  better  off  without  Sunday  opening,  all  towns  not  being  alike? 

How,  Mr.  Editor,  would  you  like  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill  from 
early  morn  till  eve,  and  then  be  told  you  had  arrived  at  the 
happiest  hour  for  obtaining  your  sweetest  expression  ?  But  I  shall 
be  told  there  is  Saturday  afternoon.  Yes,  there  is;  and  what 
photographer  is  there ,  who  has  not  appreciated  the  difficulty  of 
taking  twins  on  a  dull  November  Saturday  afternoon  at  3.30  p.m., 
when  a  far  better  result  could  have  been  obtained  the  following 
morning,  at  less  cost  of  material  and  temper? 

It  is  not  overwork,  but  underwork,  we  are  suffering  from,  and 
if  we  turn  trade  away  from  our  doors  on  the  one  day  when  the 
working-class  people  are  dressed  and  feeling  fit,  what  shall  be  said 
of  us?     Generally  a  better  spirit  exists  as  to  Sunday  to-day. 

We  have  Sunday  concerts  in  parks  and  halls,  opening  of  museums, 
railway  excursions,  extra  trams,  etc.  All  honour  to  the  men  who 
devote  their  services  to  making  the  Sunday  of  the  working  toilers 
brighter  and  happier.  Lanxastbian. 


HnsiDers  to  Correspondents* 

'  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JotJRNAl,,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  Bbitisii 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this  ensures   delay. 

'  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

'  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

'  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  0/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  U.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Hart,  C.  E.   Franck,  and  Others.— In  our  next. 
Mirborscope.— Could  you  oblig«  me  with  the  address  of  Messrs.  Carr 

Bros.,  whose   machine,   the   "  Mirrorscope,"   you  noticed  in  your 

paper  some  weeks  ago? — Argee. 
11,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
X-Rats.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  in  London  a  client  of 

mine  could  have  an  injury  to  his  shoulder  photographed  by  the 

X-rays?     Would  he  have  to  go  to  one  of  the  big  hospitals,  or 

are  there  firms  who  undertake  this  work  ?— BEWATPEBrrK. 
Harry  W.  Cox,  la,  Rosebery  Avenue,  London. 
Book  on  CAiccLtis.— In  your  issue  of  March  17,  1911,  on  page 
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190  you  refer  to  a  text-book  on  the  calculus  entitled  "  The  Cal- 
culus" Made  Kasy,"  by  F.B.S.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
furnisli  me  with  the  name  of  the  publishers  of  this  book  and  its 
price. — Thom.\s  Ph/rxY. 
The  publishers  are  Macmillan  ;  the  price,  2s. 
Cornxc  Process.— I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  which 
vou  consider  to  be  the  best  copying  method  on  the  market.  I 
want  one  for  copying  circular  letters  in  connection  with  the  above 
business. — Copt. 

We  would  refer  you  to  the  Roneo  Co.,  26.  Holborn  Viaduct, 
London,  who  are  specialists  in  circular-letter  producing  machines. 

Book  on  Portraitche. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  who  are  the 
publishers  of  the  book  "  Artistic  Lighting  in  Portraiture,"  which 
you  recommended  a  short  time  ago? — F.  A.  Josland. 

We  believe  this  book  (by  Inglis)  is  out  of  print,  but  try  Geo. 
Iloutledge  and  Co.,  68,  Carter  Lane.  The  most  modern  book  on 
the  subject  is  "Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Photography,"  by 
O.  W.  Beck  (B.  T.  Batsford,  12s.  6d.). 

MisHF.PRKSENT.\TiON. — A  member  of  a  "free  enlargement"  firm  has 
called  upon  (at  least)  one  customer  of  mine  and  procured  an  order 
from  her  on  the  representation  that  he  was  in  partnership  with 
me.     Have  I  any  legal  remedy?     If  not.  what   would  you  advise 

•  me  to  do  in  order  to  protect  myself  and  my  customers  from  the 
dishonourable  tactics  of  this  firm  and  other  firms  like  if? — A  M-vny 
Years'  Subscriher. 

It  is  an  indictable  offence  to  represent  partnership  or  agency 
where  none  exists,  but  the  question  for  you  is  whether  the  people 
are  worth  powder  and  shot.  We  should  advise  you  to  find  out 
who  they  are  before  spending  money  in  lawyers'  fees  on  them. 

Camkba  fob  Large  Lens. — Where  could  I  get  a  suitable  field  camera 
for  half-plate  fjH.b  Busch  "  Omnar "  anastigmat  lens,  as  the 
ordinary  ones  are  unsuitable,  the  front  and  blinds  not  being  large 
enough?  Any  time  will  do,  when  you  have  space,  as  I  take  the 
paper  every  week. — J.  G. 

Any  of  the  square-bellows  pattern  of  camera  will  take  the  lens, 
or  can  easily  be  made  to  do  so ;  but  between  these  and  the 
very  conical-light  patterns  you  can  get  several  the  fronts  of  which 
will  accommodate  your  objective.  We  advise  you  to  write  to  one 
or  two  of  the  leading  makers  of  field  cameras  named  on  page  1,139 
of  the  current  "  Almanac,"  stating  the  outside  diameter  of  flange 
of  lens. 
Acid  Fixing  Bath. — Do  you  advise  using  an  acid  bath  for  hypo? 
1  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  text-book  that  acid  should  never  be 
added  to  hypo,  as  it  decomposes  it,  and  causes  sulphur  toning. 
Does  this  apply  to  negatives,  or  only  to  prints  ? — U.  M.  B. 

There  is  no  objection  in  adding  sulphurous  acid  to  hypo,  and 
the  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this  is  to  add  potass,  meta- 
bisulphite,  which  supplies  the  free  sulphurous  acid  and  also  the 
proper  quantity  of  potass,  sulphite  for  taking  up  any  sulphuric 
acid  which  might  be  formed  by  oxidation  in  the  bath.  Add 
about  half  to  one  ounce  of  metabisulphite  to  each  pint  of  fixer 
containing  four  ounces  of  hj'po.  This  is  the  best  bath  you  can 
make  for  negative  plates,  bromide  or  gaslight  papers,  but  for 
P.O.P.  prints  it  is  best  to  use  a  solution  of  plain  hypo. 
Smoking  in  the  Dark-Room. — During  the  last  week  or  two  I  have 
had  some  little  trouble  with  the  negatives.  I  find  they  are  all 
somewhat  flat  and  veiled,  in  some  cases  really  foggy.  I  have 
tried  all  possible  causes,  but  without  success,  excepting  that  it 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  one  of  the  assistants,  the  dark- 
room hand,  has  been  making  a  practice  of  smoking  cigarettes 
whilst  loading  the  dark  slides  and  developing  plates.  Can  you 
Kive  me  your  opinion  las  to  whether  this  would  in  any  way  account 
for  the  inferior  quality  of  the  negatives? — Employer. 

It  would  not  have  any  effect  at  all,  unless,  of  course,  a  cigar- 
ette wag  kept  quite  close  to  the  surface  of  a  highly  sensitive  plate, 
when,  particularly  in  the  case  of  an  oiiho'  plate,  local  fog  might 
be  cau.sed.  We  have  heard  of  this  happening  in  the  case  of  an 
extremely  short-sighted  worker,  who  was  also  an  habitual  cigar- 
ette emoker. 
Indentures. — A  pupil  is  indentured  for  a  term  of  years ;  part  of 
which  time  receives  salary ;  no  premium  paid.  Pupil  is  often 
ill.  staying  away  two,  three,  and  four  days,     l^ast  time  three  and 


a  half  weeks.  Time  lost,  progress  stopped.  Is  employer  legally 
justified  in  stopping  salary  for  absence  and  adding  that  period 
of  absence  to  end  of  term,  paying  then  the  rate  of  salary  due 
when  the  absence  occurred  ?  Or  should  the  salary  be  paid  during 
absence,  but  time  made  up  end  of  term,  without  salary?  Is 
position  altered  if  premium  is  paid  by  pupil?  If  so,  in  what 
way?     Has  length  of  absence  any  control ?— Pupil. 

•The  questions  you  ask  should  be  covered  by  the  terms  of  the 
indentures,  whichshould  make  provision  for  all  such  contingencies. 
The  employer  would  not  be  justified  in  stopping  salary  for  absence 
owing  to  sickness,  and  certaiidy  could  Jiot  add  to  the  term 
specified  in  the  indentures  unless  that  document  contained  a 
special  provision  to  that  effc<-t.  The  solicitor  who  drew  up  the 
indentures  would  be  the  proper  person  to  give  advice  on  the 
various  questions  raised,  as  everything  depends  on  the  precise 
terms  agreed  upon. 
Studio.— Would  you  be  kind  enough,  through  your  "Correspond- 
ence," to  tell  nie  if  1  could  get  decent  photographs  with  a  studio 
that  I  am  going  to  buy.  which  faces  south  ?  Would  it  be  better 
if  I  had  it  facing  north?  What  kind  of  stuff  should  I  require 
for  blinds  for  same?  And  please  tell  me  the  best  book  to  get 
on   studio   photography. — W.    Mandir. 

Good  work  can  be  done  in  a  studio  wth  a  south  light,  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  control  and  more  subject  to  variation  than 
a  north  light.  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  worked  with  great 
success  in  a  south-light  studio  for  many  years.  He  used  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  blinds,  light  frames  made  of  laths  and 
covered  with  papier  mineral.  These  were  placed  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  glass ;  or  the  papier  mineral  may  be  pasted  directly 
upon  the  glass— inside,  of  course.  We  would  recommend  you 
to  have  curtains  running  on  wires  stretched  from  end  to  end 
of  the  studio.  Dark  green  sateen  and  white  nainsook  or  jaconet 
answer  well  as  blind  materials.  They  are  inexpensive,  and  the 
white  blinds  are  easily  washed.  Robinson's  "  Studio,  and  What 
to  Do  In  It,"  Bolas  oii  the  "  Studio,"  and  Duchochois'  "  Lighting 
in  Photographic  Studios"  are  all  reliable  books. 
Photograi'HY  of  Illuminations,  etc. — In  \-iew  of  the  approaching 
Coronation  festivities,  I  feel  sure  there  are  many  of  your  readers 
who  would  appreciat-e  a  few  hints  as  to  how  to  get  the  best 
results  in  photographing  such  things  as,  say,  torchlight  proces- 
sion, bonfire,  fireworks.  If  you  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
give  an  article  on  the  subject,  perhaps  you  will  oblige  with  a 
reply  in  "Answers"   column? — Jollification. 

The  various  subjects  you  mention  will  require  somewhat 
different  treatment.  For  the  first  two  a  very  fast  lens  and  rapid 
orthochromatic  plate  will  be  desirable,  as  shutter  exposures  will 
be  necessary.  An  exposure  of  one-fifth  second  with  an  aperture 
of  //4.5  might  give  a  good  result  on  a  very  rapid  ortho.  plate. 
Fireworks  may  be  dealt  with  just  like  ordinary  illuminations, 
giving  a  time  exposure,  with  an  aperture  of  about  //8  or  //ll. 
About  twenty  seconds  at  //U  will  usually  give  good  results  for 
illuminations,  but  you  should  make  some  experiments  first  with 
the  plates  you  propose  to  use.  Fireworks  fix  their  own  exposure, 
like  lightning  flashes,  and  you  must  regulate  the  size  of  the  stop' 
with    reference   to   the    speed    of    the    plate.     An   //6    stop    will 


probably   serve   with   an   extra-rapid   plate. 

•  *  Notice  to  Adveetiskrs.— Blocks  and  copy  are  received  »u6- 
ji"ct  to  ihe  approval  o/  the  Publishers,  and  aduertisements  are 
inierted  absolutely  vrithout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  os  to 
u'fuit  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 

SIu  gr^itbh  <|aur^nal  4  |h0t0§r^aphii. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  conclusion  of  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt  before 
the  Professional  Photographers'  Congre«s  is  given  on  pages  431-436. 
Mr.  Butt  here  deals  with  a  number  of  studios  designed  and 
decorated  by  himself,  pointing  out  the  convenience  which  can  often 
be  secured  when  erecting  studios  on  premises  which  at  the  com- 
mencement are  not  well  adapted  for  a  photographic  establishment. 

In  the  paper  by  Pirie  McDonald,  read  before  the  Congress,  the 
author  pleaded  for  mental  sympathy  with  the  sitter,  for  admira- 
tion of  his  best  qualities,  and,  as  regards  "  photography  of  men," 
for  consideration  of  the  fact  that  most  portraits  of  men  are  taken 
for  women.     (P.  436.) 

The  Congrese  paper  by  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  on  "The  Lens  in  the 
Studio  "  dealt  with  the  chief  classes  of  objectives  which  are  of 
service  in  portrait  photography.     (P.  457.) 

A  few  of  the  advisable  measures  which  should  be  employed  in 
taking  photographs  of  articles  of  manufacture,  etc.,  for  catalogue 
illustration,  are  mentioned  in  an  article  on  page  430.  Such  work 
ifi  in  growing  demand,  and  should  repay  the  attention  of  profes- 
sional  photographers. 

Some  further  correspondence  on  Sunday  closing  in  reference  to 
the  Shops  Bill,  now  before  a  Parliamentary  committee,  will  be 
found  on  page  445. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Son,  of  Redhill,  record  the  recovery  of 
residues  to  the  value  of  £25  from  £233  worth  of  platinotype  paper. 
(P.  446.) 

We  quote  some  hints  on  photographing  Coronation  festivities 
from  our  Newcastle  contemporary,  "The  Red  Lamp."     (P.  438.) 

A  correspondent  gives  a  hint  on  keeping  measures  clean  in  the 
darkroom.     (P.   445.) 

The  patent  specification  of  the  Ives  "  Tripak "  camera  will  be 
found   under  "  Patent   News."     (P.   440.) 

A  cause  of  fogged  negatives,  which  we  endeavour  to  locate,  u 
the  subject  of  a  letter  from  a  troubled  correspondent.     {P.  446.) 

An  appeal  is  being  made  to  photographers  in  Kent  to  take  part 
in  a  photographic  survey  of  that  county.     (P.  438.) 

Improvements  in  intaglio  printing,  machine  etching,  and  "  make- 
ready  "  are  mentioned  under  "Photo-Mechanical  Notes."     (P.  440.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Warm  As  usual   at  this  time   of  tho  year  we 

Weather  are   receiving   quite   a   number  of  com- 

^***f'  plaints  with  regard  to  foggy  negatives, 

and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  spell  of  warm 
weather  is  the  responsible  agent.  Dart-rooms  are  not  as 
a  rule  any  too  well  ventilated,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  the  solutions  kept  in  them  to  attain  a  temperature  well 
above  the  normal.  The  remedy  is  either  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature under  control  or  eke  to  give  up  the  use  of  de- 
velopers which  are  seriously  aSected  by  temperature. 
Hydroquinone  is  a  developer  which  is  very  sensitive  to 
temperature,  and  therefore  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  its  use 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  metol.  Pyro-soda  is 
lees  sensitive  and  is  far  more  likely  to  give  clean  results 
in  exceptionally  hot  weather.  Attempts  to  control  the 
temperature  are  not  likely  to  be  successful  unless  great 
care  is  taken,  for  it  is  more  difiScult  to  keep  temperature 
down  in  hot  weather  than  it  is  to  keep  it  up  in  the  cold 
season.  The  best  method  to  adopt  involves  the  use  of  the 
cold-water  tap,  for  the  water  supply  is  the  one  thing  that 
keeps  a  fairly  constant  temperature.  Certain  precautions 
are,  however,  necessary. 


OooliriK 
the   Water 
Supply. 


Water  that  has  been  standing  in  the  ser- 
vice pipe  for  some  time  is  much  warmer 
than  the  water  in  the  supply  pipes  and 
the  mains ;  therefore  when  starting  work  the  taps  should  . 
be  allowed  to  run  for  a  few  minutes  to  get  rid  of  the 
warmer  water.  After  this  the  taps  should  be  left  dripping 
slightly  during  all  the  working  time,  so  as  to  keep  the 
water  continually  in  movement.  The  developer  to  be  used 
should  be  put  in  a  glass  flask  and  placed  under  a  running 
tap,  60  that  the  water  may  flow  over  the  body  of  the  flask. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  possible  ways  of  cooling  a  solution, 
and  a  method  that  is  frequently  employed  in  the  labora^ 
tory,  though  photographers  generally  do  not  seem  to  think 
of  it.  While  the  developer  is  being  cooled  down  the 
measures  and  dishes  to  be  used  should  be  filled  with  cold 
water  and  allowed  to  stand,  so  that  the  vessels  to  be  used 
may  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  develo{>er.  Finally, 
the  dish  should  not  be  held  in  the  hands  during  develop- 
ment. If  it  is  to  be  rocked  it  should  either  be  put  on 
a  board  or  in  a  bigger  dish,  and  this  extra  support  alone 
should  be  touched.  The  extent  to  which  warm  hands 
raise  the  temperature  is  perhaps  hardly  realised,  but  in 
cold  weather  we  frequently  warm  up  the  developer  by 
simply  putting  it  in  a  test  tube,  which  is  held  in  both 
hands.  In  one  minute  the  temperature  may  rise  some- 
thing like  two  degrees,  and  if  a  thermometer  is  put  in 
the  tube  this  is  a  very  simple  method  of  adjusting  the  tem- 
perature to  some  exact  degree. 
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Controlling;  We   have  mentioned  the   desirability  of 

**^®    Tern-  letting    taps    drip    during   the    working 

per        re.  hours  so  as  to  keep  the  water  in  motion 

in  the  pipes.  The  water  thus  kept  running  need  not  be 
wasted,  as  it  can  be  utilised  to  make  a  cold  support  for 
the  dishes  and  measures.  The  tap  can  be  connected  to  a 
piece  of  compo  piping  that  is  coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  and 
the  continual  flow  of  water  through  this  piping  will  keep 
it  cool,  together  with  any  vessels  that  may  be  placed  upon 
it.  In  this  way  we  can  form  a  cold  mat  that  will  be 
eminently  useful  in  hot  weather  and  that  can  be  turned 
into  a  warm  mat  in  winter  by  simply  connecting  it  to  a 
hot-water  tap.  If  hot  water  "is  laid  on,  as  it  should  be 
if  possible  in  eveiy  dark-room,  a  barber's  tap  is  a  very 
desirable  convenience,  ae  with  it  the  temperature  of  the 
water  supply  can  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety.  This  tap  ig 
supplied  from  both  the  hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  and  it 
controls  the  relative  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  de- 
livered, .so  that  any  desired  mixture  can  be  obtained. 
Water  of  mean  temperature  can  then  be  obtained  at  any 
time  in  either  summer  or  winter,  which  is  a  very  great 
convenience  in  photographic  work. 


CATALOGUE    WORK. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  present  day  photographer 
cannot  depend  as  his  predecessors  did  upon  keeping  up 
his  returns  upon  portraiture  alone.  At  the  end  of  Mr. 
T.  C.  Turner's  P.P.A.  paper  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
use  and  value  of  flash-light  for  certain  classes  of  work 
which  the  majority  of  photographers  allow  .to  pass  into 
other  hands,  either  because  they  do  not  appreciate  its  im- 
portance or  because  they  are  incapable  of  executing  them 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
is  the  photographing  of  comparatively  small  articles  for 
catalogue  and  other  trade  purposes.  It  is  difiicult  to  per- 
suade the  average  operator  tha.t  anything  more  can  be 
done  with  a  lot  of  china  ware,  silver-plate,  jewellery,  or 
fancy  leather  goods  than  to  stick  it  up  in  front  of  the 
camera  and  "  fire  away."  A  manufacturer  may  be  very 
desirous  of  having  his  goods  photographed  at  tlie  nearest 
studio,  where  his  assistant  can  wait  while  they  are  done 
and  take  them  away  with  him,  but  if  the  results  are  not 
comparable  with  those  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cess people,  he  has,  at  considerable  inconvenience  and 
expense,  to  send  his  goods  where  the  best  work  is  done. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  various  methods 
which  have  been  recommended  for  photographing  bright 
metal  goods,  cat  glass,  and  the  like,  but  it  may  prove 
useful  to  many  whose  work  is  confined  to  portraiture  and 
architecture  if  we  indicate  the  directions  in  which  a  move 
should  be  made  by  ihose  desirous  of  getting  a  share  in 
what  is  now  becoming  an  important  branch  of  photo- 
graphic work. 

In  the  first  place,  suitable  plates  and  light-filters  must 
be  employed,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  Panchromatic 
plates  used  with  properly  adjusted  screens  will  amply 
repay  .the  additional  expense  and  trouble  attendant  upon 
their  use.  We  have  in  our  miud  the  name  of  a  firm  which, 
from  a  moribund  state  while  dependent  upon  ordinary 
work,  has  rapidly  reached  a  flourishing  condition,  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  facilities  which  the  plate-makers 
have  placed  in  their  hands,  their  services  being  sought 
by  both  manufacturers  and  printers,  as  well  as  by  private 
owners  of  "  objets  d'art."  Proper  provision  must  also  be 
made  for  the  display  and  arrangement  of  small  articles,  so 
that  an  undue  amount  of  time  is  not  wasted  in  prepara- 
tion.^ A  few  boards  covered  with  clo.th  of  various  tones 
ranging  from  black  to  white,  each  with  a  miniature  "  con- 


tinuous foreground,"  supplemented  by  a  little  platform  a 
few  inches  wide  and  high,  over  which  the  foreground  can 
be  stretched  when  necessary,  will  serve  for  very  many 
kinds  of  goods,  while  a  "  vertical  "  camera  stand  is  almost 
a  necessity.  By  this  we  mean  a  stand  which  will  allow 
the  lens  to  be  pointed  down  upon  a  horizontal  board,  on 
which  the  articles  are  grouped.  For  example,  if  a  collec- 
tion of  silver  watch  chains  has  to  be  shown  upon  a  dark 
background,  they  are  simply  laid  in  suitable  curves  upon 
a  board  covered  with  black  velvet,  while  if  a  light  back- 
ground is  ordered  they  are  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  plate-glass, 
a  few  inches  below  which  is  a  sheet  of  very  light  grey  card 
or  paper.  This,  of  course,  obviates  the  shadow  which  so 
often  confuses  the  outlines  of  objects  laid  directly  upon 
a  light  surface.  A  long  focus  lens  should  be  employed 
whenever  possible,  especially  when  taking  objects  wi.th 
rectilinear  outlines.  Jewel-  and  cash-boxes,  dressing- 
cases,  and  similar  articles  are  frequently  almost  entirely 
re-drawn  by  an  artist,  on  account  of  the  violent  perspective 
of  the  pho.tograph.  Even  a  telephoto  lens  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  one  well-known  illustrator  testify- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  Adon,  by  means  of  which  the 
amount  of  hand  work  was  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

One  word  of  caution  is  necessary  to  those  new  to  the 
work.  Never  tamper  with  any  object  sent  to  be  photo- 
graphed. We  read  of  dabbing  silver  ware  with  putty, 
filling  glasses  with  coloured  liquids,  sponging  paintings 
over  with  stout,  etc.  Our  advice  is  to  avoid  all  these 
practices  most  religiously,  if  you  want  a  second  order 
from  the  same  customer.  Get  your  results  by  the  skilful 
management  of  light.  You  may  have  to  put  your  silver 
ware  into  a  little  tissue  paper  studio,  to  enclose  your 
polished  goods  in  a  dark  screen  with  a  hole  cut  for  the 
lens  to  peep  through,  but  do  not  tamper  with  the  object. 
A  final  caution  is  always  to  use  backed  plates.  In  a  few 
cases  they  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  they  are  indispensable.  With  Panchromatic 
plates  the  backing  is  an  invaluable  guide  when  filling  the 
slide  in  aibsolute  darkness,  which  should  always  be  done, 
even  if  a  "  safe  light  "  is  used  for  development,  although 
for  this  purpose  the  tank  method  is  greatly  superior. 


XiGHT  .\s  .V  Background.— :Mr.  Ward  Muir  writes  to  "  Country 
Lite"  : — I  have  found  that  many  subjects — fruit-blossom  is  a  case  in 
point — suffer  from  what  we  photographers  call  a  spotty  background, 
and  that  such  subjects,  if  taken  at  night,  not  onlv  have  a  curiously 
decorative  (if  not  necessarily  quite  natural)  effect,  tut  stand  out  with 
bea,utiful  distinctness  because  there  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
visible  behind  them.  They  emerge  from  a  mere  blank  of  vague 
blackness,  and  are  thus  isolated  from  distracting  surroundings  which 
would  have  spoilt  them  utterly  if  they  had  been  photographed  in 
the  full  glare  of  dav.  Ordinary  flashpo'wder  is  used,  and,  of  course, 
the  light  "carries  '  only  a  very  short  distance,  so  that  close-up 
subjects  must  be  chosen  or  they  will  not  appear  on  the  plate. 

The  CopyniGHT  Bill. — Copyright  in  engravings  and  portraits  was 
discussed  by  the  Grand  Committee  on  the  Copyright  Bill  on  May  30, 
Mr.  Buxton  stating  that  the  Government  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  where  there  was  no  agreement  between  artist  and 
engraver  the  original  author  sliould  be  the  first  owner. 

Mr.  John  Ward  said  that  during  the  Stoke  election  a  photo- 
grapher took  his  photograph,  and  his  election  agent  used  the  block 
on  his  polling  cards.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  naturally  thought  he  was  the 
owner  of  his  own  face  and  figure,  but  the  photographer  demanded 
toll,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it. 

Sir  John  Simon  said  if  Mr.  Ward  submitted  himself  willingly 
to  the  photographer  as  a  favour,  the  copyright  would  belong  to 
the  photographer.  For  this  purpose  he  was  taking  a  photograph 
of  a  public  building  or  other  work.  (Laughter.)  In  such  a  case  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  that  the  man  who  went  to  the  expense  of  taking 
the  photograph  should  not  have  the  copyright. 

An  amendment  providing  tliat  an  author  should  be  free  to  make 
what  contract  he  could  during  lifetime  and  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  after  death,  but  tliat  during  the  second  period  of  twentv- 
five  "years  after  his  death  the  copyright  should  revert  to  his  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  his  descendants,  was  adopted. 
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IV. 


In  the  following  pages  we  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  report  of 
the  recent  Congress  of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  pai)er  by  Mr.  Drinkwaber  Butt,  many 
of  tlio  photographers,  views  of  Whose  studios  were  shown  on  the 
screen,  were  themselves  present,  and  were  able  to  reply  to 
questions  relative  to  the  features  of  their  studios  put  to  them 
by  tliose  present.  Tbe  paper  by  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  likewise 
depended  for  much  of  its  interest  on  the  numerous  lantern 
illustrations  used  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  the  printed  report, 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page,  is  necessarily  the  result 
of  very  considerable  abridgment. 


Among  the  proceedings  which  took  place  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Association  there  was  one  which  we  are  sorry  to  find  was 
omitted  from  our  report  of  last  week.  This  was  the  presentation 
to  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  William  Gill,  of  a  gold  replica 
of  the  president's  badge.  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat's  few  words  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Gill  for  his  services  during  his  year  of  presi- 
dency were  most  enthusiastically  received,  and  Mr.  Gill,  in 
replying,  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the  souvenir  afforded 
him  as  the  token  of  the  members'  feelings  that  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  serve  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability  during  hi& 
year  of  office. 


THE  STUDIO  :  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DECORATION. 


The  introduction  of  the  next  few  slides  here,  before  I  proceed 
to  show  you  those  of  the  studios  contributed  by  the  body  of 
members  already  referred  to,  will  also  enable  me  to  bring  before 
you  some  of  the  points  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  design 
of  such  structures,  as  exemplified  in  my  own  practice. 


on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  reduction  necessary  to  get 
them  on  to  lantern  slides. 

The  first  one  (Fig.  7)  shows  the  drawings  for  a  studio  erected 
for  a  wealthy  amateur  in  Wales.  Like  many  of  those  designed 
for  professional  use  it  takes  the  form  of  an  addition  to  an  already 
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Fig.  7. 


I  may  just  premise  that  if  you  do  not  find  these  next  slides 
particularly  good  from  the  photographic  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  have  not  been  made  from  specially  pre- 
pared diagrams,  but  are  merely  copies  of  working  architectural 
drawings,  some  not  too  carefully  executed  as  regards  finish,  and 
some  also  the  worse  for  wear.     They  have  also  lost  a  good  deal 


existing  building,  being,  in  this  case,  practically  the  addition  of 
a  story  to  the  back  part  of  a  large  country  house.  In  the  original 
drawing  the  old  work  is  shown  in  black  and  the  new  in  red  ;  but 
the  extent  of  the  additions  can  be  seen  even  on  the  slide  by- 
noting  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  old  roof  in  the  elevations. 
Reference  to  the  plan  shows  that  the  new  accommodation  pro- 
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-vided  consists  of  a  new  bedroom  and  bath-room,  both  intended 
for  the  use  of  servants,  and  a  dark  room  and  studio  for  the  master 
of  the  house,  with  a  store  room  for  apparatus,  etc.,  under  the 


Fig.  8. 
Studio,  Irish  Lace  Depot,  Dublin. 

latter  apartment.  On  a  lower  floor  is  an  already  existing  billiard 
room,  from  which  the  studio  is  approached  by  a  spiral  iron 
ctairway,  which  was  the  only  possible  means  of  access  in  the 


professionals.  Reference  to  the  right-hand  section  shows  the 
studio  to  be  of  the  single  slant  form,  with  the  light  commencing 
at  4  ft.  from  the  floor,  and  going  right  up  to  the  13  ft.  ceiling, 
and  the  north  elevation  how  the  studio  is  roofed  as  a  slated 
mansard,  with  a  zinc  flat  on  the  top,  to  harmonise  with  the  style 
cif  the  already  existing  building.  The  detail  of  the  studio  roof 
shows  part  of  one  of  the  steel  principals  by  which  it  is  carried, 
the  tie-rod  of  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  permit  of  strained  back- 
grounds being  moved  about  under  it.  The  glazing  was  executed 
on.  the  well-known  "  Simplex  "  system,  without  putty,  in  which 
the  glass  is  fixed  to  the  wooden  sash  bars  by  lead  fillets,  which 
form  a  weathertight  casing,  and  yet  permit  of  the  easy  removal 
of  any  chance  broken  panes.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  shown 
you  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  studio,  which  is  principally 
furnished  with  things  selected  by  myself  from  the  show-rooms  of 
Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co.,  but  Mr.  Inglis-Jones's  social  engage- 
ments, which  are  many  at  the  opening  of  this  London  Corona- 
tion season,  have  prevented  his  taking  and  supplying  me  with 
the  necessary  negative. 

The  next  drawing,  reproduced  in  Fig.  8,  however,  shows  the 
interior  of  a  studio  which  I  designed  two  or  three  years  ago  for 
the  Irish  Lace  Depot,  of  Dublin,  where  it  forms  part  of  their 
new  premises  in  Molesworth  Street.  Its  main  purpose  is  the 
photography  of  the  goods  in  which  they  deal — that  is,  lace  of 
Irish  production  in  all  forms,  from  the  smallest  specimens  up  to 
complete  and  costly  costumes.  To  show  the  latter  they  often 
want  groups  of  many  living  models,  and  so  I  have  given  as  large 
and  roomy  studio  as  the  space  at  command  will  allow,  with  a 
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Fig.  9. 


•limited  space  available.  The  studio  itself  is  some  26  ft.  by  17  ft. , 
■quite  large  enough  for  the  general  work  of  an  amateur,  and, 
indeed,  larger  than  the  studios  possessed  by  many  less  fortunate 


single  slant  north  light,  beginning  about  18  ins.  from  the  floor, 
and  going  to  a  height  of  some  14  feet.  You  may,  in  passing,  just 
note  the  panelling  at  the  back,  which  is  of  dark  green  stained 
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])ine  to  match  other  already  existing  woodwork,  as  I  am  able 
alfio  to  show  you  a  slide  of  my  original  drawing  from  which  it 
was  executed  (Fig.  9).     As  you  will  see,  two  designs  were  pre- 


members,  Mr.  Bundock,  of  Spihby,  where  it  wa»  erected  for  him 
by  his  landlord,  Lord  Willoughby,  as  an  addition  to  already 
exieting  premises.     It  is  approached  by  sitters,  as  will  be  n-eii, 
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Fig.  10. 
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Fig.  11. 
Studio  of  Mr.  T.  Bundock,  Spiltby. 

pared,  of  which  the  upper  one  was  select(Hl.  The  comparative 
costs  of  the  two  are  noted  in  the  right-hand  margin,  and  may  be 
interesting  to  anyone  contemplating  similar  work. 


Fig.  13. 
Studio  of  Mr.  Hugh  Wejt,  Ck>bhuii. 

by  an  outside  staircase,  which  also  gives  access  to  the  printing- 
shed,  toning-room,  and  dark-room,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  The 
studio  itself  is  also  reached  from  the  privata  part  of  the  house 


Fig.  10  sliows  the  drawings  for  a  small  studio  for  one  of  our       by  a  door  at  the  east  end.     The  size  of  the  studio,  27  ft.  by  14  ft.. 
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was,  of  course,  governed  by  the  already  existing  building  below, 
<if  which  it  now  forms  the  iirst  floor.  The  roof  gection  is  much 
the  same  as  in  tlie  studio  of  Mr.  Inglie-Jones,  and  the  same 
method  of  glazing,  of  which  a  detail  showing  the  principle  is 
liere  shown  under  that  of  the  fireplace  in  the  top  right-hand 
corner  of  the  sheet.  Jlr.  Bundock  has  kindly  supplied  me  with 
a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  studio  (Fig.  11).  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  roof  principals,  which  are  painte<l  white,  do  not  afford 
any  obstruction  either  to  the  light  or  the  movements  of  back- 
j;i'onnds,  etc. 

Following  this  I  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you 
]:l3ns  (Fig.  12)  and  interior  and  exterior  views  of  a  house 
and     studio     which     I     have     recently     completed     for     one 


work-room,  the  toning  and  printing  rooms,  and  a  glazed  printing 
shed  beyond.  Ascending  the  stairs  from  the  reception-room  we 
come  to  the  studio,  29  ft.  by  13  ft.  6  ins.,  with  single  slant  light, 
and  store  and  dark  rooms  beyond,  the  latter  opening  out  of  the 
former,  so  that  if  developing  is  going  on,  by  shuttinc  one  door 
before  opening  the  other  Mr.  West  or  his  assistants  may  go  in 
and  out  without  risk  of  the  entry  of  light.  Both  studio  and 
dark-room  are  ventilated  with  Boyle  ventilators  and  fresh-air 
inlets,  an  important  point  both  for  the  comfort  of  sitters  and 
the  health  of  operators.  At  the  west  end  of  the  studio  is  a 
small  dressing-room,  which  can  be  approached  either  from  the 
studio  or  house,  and,  indeed,  forms  the  means  of  communication 
between  them  on  the  first  floor. 


Fig.  14. 

House  and  Studio  fur  .Mr.  Hngli  West,  Cobhain. 


Shop  front  for  Hr.  Keith  Dannatt,  AVoking. 

of  our  members,  Mr.  Hugh  West,  of  Cobham.  The  build- 
ing stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Freelands  and  Anyards 
Roads,  in  that  place,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  is  adapted  for  both 
business  and  residential  purposes.  In  planning  it  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  two  parts  practically  separate,  and  yet 
in  close  touch  with  each  other.  Going  into  tlie  entrance  porch 
we  have  the  business  entrance  to  the  left  and  that  of  the  house 
to  the  right.  Going  into  the  former  we  enter  the  reception-room, 
with  two  show  windows  looking  towards  the  open  forecourt  which 
lias  been  left  at  the  corner  of  the  site  to  permit  of  the  inspection 
of  the  windows  from  the  roadway. 

Beyond  the  reception-room  we  have  the  negative-room,  to  be 
used  for  both  storage  and  retouching  of  the  same,  the  general 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  13  shows  the  interior  of  the  studio,  the  woodwork  of 
which,  as  also  throughout  the  interior  of  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing, is  stained  brown  with  "  solignum  "  and  wax  polished.  The 
plaster  is  at  present  too  new  for  much  interior  decoration  to  be 
done  ;  but  later  Mr.  West  will  treat  the  studio  in  cool,  soft  tints 
of  Muresco,  and  I  am  also  designing  for  him  some  appropriate 
inscriptions  for  the  interior,  as  well  as  name  boards,  etc.,  to  go 
outside. 

The  view  shows  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  the  window  at  the 
west  end.  This  latter,  being  glazed  with  obscured  Muranese 
glass,  can,  with  its  broad  window  seat,  be  itself  used  as  a  back- 
ground and  accessory,  or  can  be  curtained  when  it  would  other- 
wise interfere  with  the  scheme  of  lighting  in  use. 
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Lastly,  we  have  a  view  (Fig^  14)  of  the  exterior,  showing  the 
forecourt,  the  two  show  windows,  and  the  single  slant  light  of 
the  studio.  The  elevations  are  formed,  as  will  be  seen,  of  red 
brick  on  the  ground  floor  with  rough  cast  over,  with  the  roofs 
of  tiles,  to  harmonise  with  other  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  exterior  wood  generally  is  stained  brown  with  solignum,  witli 
window  casements  painted  a  creamy  white.  At  some  future  time 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  conservatory  in  the  angle  of  the  build- 
ing, where  a  door  has  been  left  to  lead  to  it  from  the  drawing- 
room. 

Having  shovra  you  quite  enough,  if,  indeed,  not  too  much, 

of  my  own  work,  I  will  now  pass  to  that  of  others,  in  the  shape 

of  the  studio  interiors  which  have  been  contributed  by  the  ladies 

and  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  owned,  and  following  my  own 

comments  on  each  as  they  appear,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 

have  any  further  or  explanatory  remarks  from  any  of  the  said 

owners  who  may  happen  to  be  present. 

Deinkwateb  Butt. 

Mr.  Butt  then  threw  upon  the  screen  slides  illustrating  tlie 
design,  construction  and  decoration  of  the  studios  of  Mr.  Percy 
Lankester,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Mr.  Moffat,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Mr. 
Crooke,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Swansea  ;  Mr.  Swan 
Watson,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Whitlock,  of  Birmingham  ;  Mr. 
N.  S.  Kay,  of  Manchester;  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  of  Hull;  Mr. 
Mcllwrick,  of  Paisley  ;  Miss  Lena  Connell,  of  St.  John's  Wood  ; 
Mr.  Gordon  Chase,  of  Muswell  Hill ;   Messrs.  Speaight,  of  Bond 


Street ;  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Walery,  of  Baker  Street ;  Mr.  Charles- 
Speight,  of  Kettering ;  Mr.  J.  Speight,  of  Sutton  Coldfield  ;  Mr. 
F.  A.  Swaine,  of  Bond  Street;  Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe,  of  Baker 
Street ;  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  of  Leicester ;  Mr.  Edwin  Hadley,  of 
Nottingham ;  Mr.  Keith  Dannatt,  of  Haslemere ;  Mr.  Hujb 
West,  of  Cobham  ;  the  studio  of  Herr  DUhrkoop,  and  several 
slides  of  American  studios,  contributed  by  Mr.  Hana,  conclud- 
ing with  some  views  of  a  studio  occupied  by  Mr.  Butt  himself  at 
Carlisle,  one  of  which  we  reproduce  (Fig.  15),  and  which,  as  he- 
said,  he  introduced  to  illustrate  a  principle  which  he  always 
endeavoured  to  carry  out — that  of  making  the  best  of  whatever 
things  or  materials  might  already  be  to  hand  ;  the  frieze  over 
the  Cosy  Corner  being  really  an  Adams  mantel  rescued  from 
destruction  during  the  demolition  of  an  old  house  in  Hampshire, 
and  the  interior  being  decorated  with  Lincrusta  left  over  after 
the  making  of  some  fixed  backgrounds,  etc.  ;  the  whole  carry- 
ing out  the  injunction  of  the  poet  Ixingfellow — 

"  That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest. 

Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  Art." 

Several  of  the  above(-n:imed  gentlemen  having  made  a  few 
descriptive  remarks  as  the  various  slides  representing  their 
studios  appeared  on  the  screen,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Drink- 
water  Butt  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gill  and  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  after  a  short  and  suitable  reply  by  the  former  gentleman' 
the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Chaeactee,  in  portraiture,  is  not  a  matter  of  particular  physical 
facts,  not  of  eccentricities,  not  of  accidental  momentary  con- 
ditions, not  even  involving  the  much-vaunted  Cromwellian  wart ; 
neither  is  character  even  a  matter  of  phases,  but  rather  of  basic 
tendencies. 

An  attitude,  physical  or  inental,  may  occur,  which,  if  re- 
corded, would  not  constitute  a  portrait.  A  face  can  be  so 
lighted  or  otherwise  arranged  that  while  it  may  be  proved  to 
have  been  an  actual  condition  of  the  moment,  is  not  at  all 
characteristic. 

The  vogue  of  the  day  seems  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  glib 
"  catching  "  of  the  unusual  is  the  true  delineation  of  character, 
but  the  results  rarely  carry  conviction,  and  are  beneath  the 
purpose  of  portraiture. 

"  Style  "  is  credited,  at  times,  with  bringing  about  what  is 
termed  character ;  but  it  is,  of  t-ourse,  only  a  vehicle  and  not  a 
result.  Occasioned  by  the  original  habit  of  the  particular  mind 
and  influenced  by  training,  pictorial  methods  .  quire  a  certain 
slant  which  we  define  as  "  style."  General  practice,  through  the 
diversity  of  subject  matter,  makes  for  variety  of  style,  and,  per 
contra,  the  specialist  is  led  to  repetition  of  effects  which,  sooner 
or  later,  he  will  realise,  fail  to  express  the  subject.  The  more 
interesting  the  style  the  greater  the  danger,  for  the  style  should 
never  be  permitted  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  matter. 

While  it  is  tine  that  the  value  of  the  work  of  an  individual 
lies  in  the  way  he  sees  the  subject,  at  the  same  time  one  must 
be  sure  tliat  his  style  is  kept  in  a  state  of  flexibility— so  that  he 
may  show  the  difference  between  men  rather  than  their  simi- 
larity. The  way  you  see  the  personality  is  the  point,  for  it  is 
what  you  see  in  men,  not  how  you  dress  them— that  is  the  reason 
for  your  professional  existence,  and  inflexible  style  is,  after  all, 
only  a  species  of  clothing,  good  or  bad— as  it  fits.  As  to  the 
other  extreme,  it  is  my  experience  that  modish  innovations  or 
eccentric  fliglits  have  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  the 
subject  as  compared  with  sound  exposition  of  character. 

The  basic  trend  is  what  should  be  portrayed,  how  he  affects 
you,  rather  than  what  he  appears  to  the  eye — what  he  thinks 
not  what  he  says— what  he  would  do  rather  than  what  he  does 
do — that  is  character. 

Sympathy  is  the  only   road  to  this  innermost  region,    and 


Lafcadio  Heam  says  that  "  sympathy  is  limited  to  comprehen- 
sion " — comprehension  is  the  result  of  directed  and  consecutive- 
effort — therefore,  specialising  is  necessary  in  order  to  acquire- 
comprehension,  as  comprehension  is  necessary  to  acquire  that 
genuine  sympathy  which  is  to  open  the  gate  to  the  other  man's 
character. 

The  man  who  would  be  successful  as  a  "  photographer  of  men  " 
must  be  sympathetic  to  what  is  found  common  in  men  ;  he  must: 
be  capable  of  liking,  even  though  the  unlikeable  is  strongly 
evident,  and  when  the  likeable  is  found,  he  must  be  able  to- 
expunge  everything  else  from  his  measure  of  the  man. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  my  failures  are  directlv  trace- 
able to  my  inability  at  times  to  conquer  dislikes,  and  put  in 
their  place  an  appreciation  of  good  qualities  which  my  lack  of 
control  prevented  my  finding,  and  unjustly  diminished — a  dimi- 
nution of  anytliing  admirable  in  another  man  is  fatal  to  su 
"photographer  of  men."  A  painter  is  remembered  by  his  best 
works,  and  a  writer  by  his  finest  thought ;  the  pot-boUers  andl 
the  faulty  writings  are  lost  and  forgotten,  and  a  photographer's 
client  is  entitled  to  a  perj>etuation  of  his  finest  and  best. 

By  reason  of  his  limited  sphere  a  "photographer  of  men  " 
would  be  led  to  grotesquerie  if  he  were  to  indulge  in  fault-finding; 
criticism  of  men,  for  one  rapidly  grows  strong  if  effort  is  con- 
tinued and  confined.  Therefore,  the  necessity  for  the  apprecia- 
tion which  invites,  gives  confidence,  disarms — or  rather  takes- 
away  occasion  for  arming — that  is  the  power  which  makes  most 
for  the  success  of  a  "  photographer  of  men." 

Emerson  says,  somewhere,  "  He  who  would  be  powerful  must 
have  the  terrible  gift  of  familiarity."  It  must  be  the  true- 
familiarity,  not  the  make-believe,  for  that  won't  make  men 
believe.  I  doubt  whether  I  have  ever  made  a  portrait  of  a  Japa- 
nese man  that  has  been  worth  the  making — I  know  that  I  don't 
understand  them — and  with  them  I  have  not  "  the  gift  of  fami- 
liarity." To  be  able  to  think  in  parallel  with  your  client  is 
an  absolute  necessity — to  occupy  his  point  of  view,  to  look  over 
his  shoulder — nothing  short  of  this  will  answer  if  the  game  is 
to  be  worth  while. 

The  work  is  more  exacting  than  general  practice ;  more  is 
expected  of  you  and  less  credit  is  given  for  the  result ;  your 
everyday  pictures  are  compared  with  the  happy  accident  of  the- 
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,'eneral  practitioner,  and  if  you  are  only  equally  successful  you 
aio  regarded  as  a  failurt?,  while  if  you  have  really  gone  closer 
you  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  no  more  than  should  be 
expected,  for  "  you  are  the  specialist." 

One  is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  while  the  pictures  are  of 
men,  they  are  for  women.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  my  work  is 
done  for  some  woman  and  the  other  ten  per  cent.,  while  perhaps 
made  primarily  for  business  purposes,  is  reviewed  by  women ; 
so  the  truly  successful  "  photographer  of  men  "  must  be  blessed 
with  bifocal  vision,  capable,  also,  of  seeing  over  the  woman's 
shoulders — and  permit  me  to  observe  that  they  are  sometimes 
difficult,  shoulders  to  seo  over!  The  man  who  is  master  of  his 
business  frequently  occupies  the  role  of  a  lovely  white  rabbit  in 
Madame's  household.  In  America  'tis  said  that  they  sometimes 
become  so  tame  that  they  will  eat  out  of  the  ladies'  hands  and 
the  "  photographer  of  men  "  then  has  need  for  sympathy — if 
madame  does  the  buying! 


Seriously,  seeing  the  man  as  the  woman  iiees  him  is  most 
difTicult  of  acquirement,  and  most  necessary,  because  when  the 
picture  is  for  the  woman,  it  must  satisfy  the  woman,  or — be  it 
ever  so  good,  viewed  from  any  other  point — it  is  a  failure,  for  it 
fails  of  its  onUj  purpose. 

Therefore,  if  you  would  .be  a  "  photographer  of  in€ii,"  be  8ur» 
that  you  are  not  a  scoffer ;  be  sure  that  you  have  that  genuine 
admiration  for  something  which  is  in  every  man  ;  be  sure  that 
the  joy  of  the  occasional  triumph  is  recompense  enough  to  satisfy 
you ;  be  sure  that  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  is  not  the  real 
motive  of  your  professional  life — and  then,  tie  prepared  for  ih» 
times  when  your  inadequacy  forces  itself  to  a  hideous  recogni- 
tion, when  you  will  say,  "  to  have  arrogated  to  myself  the  title 
of  '  photographer  of  men  '  proves  that  I  am  a  first-class,  a 
number  one,  presumptuous'  ass."  At  any  rate,  these  are  word» 
that  I  have  used  to  jni/self. 

FlBIE  Macoonald. 


THE    LENS    IN    THE    STUDIO. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Congress. 

Roughly  speaking  we  may  divide  the  lenses  usually  employed 
for  studio  work  into  three  classes,  viz.,  those  which  will  give 
only  sharp  images,  those  which  at  their  larger  apertures  give 
only  soft  images,  and  those  which  are  adjustable  for  either 
sharp  or  soft  results  at  will.  In  the  first  division  we  find  the 
Petzval  portrait  lens  in  its  original  form,  the  Rapid  Rectilinear 
or  Euryscope,  and  most  of  the  new  rapid  anastigmats  such  as 
the  Zeiss  Tessar,  Goerz  Celor,  Ross  Homocentric,  and  similar 
lenses.  Now,  although  these  lenses  are  specially  designed  to 
give  sharp  images,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  images  must  of 
necessity  be  hard.  The  picture  I  now  show  you  was  taken  with  a 
rapid  rectilinear,  and  is  remarkably  harmonious  and  soft  in 
appearance,  although  on  inspection  quite  sharp  in  most  of  its 
planes.  With  lenses  of  this  type  it  is,  however,  difficult  to 
avoid  hardness  when  dealing  with  strongly-lighted  subjects,  and 
many  charming  effects  are  consequently  lost. 

The  second  class,  consisting  of  lenses  which  are  specially  con- 
structed to  give  soft  pictures,  is  a  very  interesting  one  and 
deserves  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  professional  photo- 
graphers than  i.s  at  present  given  to  it.  Many  purchase  or 
borrow  lenses  of  this  type,  and  after  one  or  two  unsuccessful 
trials  discard  it  until  some  others  worker's  pictures  excite  them 
enough  to  make  another  spasmodic  trial.  All  lenses  of  this  type 
want  living  with  for  a  time  and  carefully  and  continually  work- 
ing until  a  result  pleasing  to  the  arfist  is  obtained.  Typical 
lenses  of  this  description  are  the  Bergheim,  the  Anachromats  of 
Puyo  and  Puligny,  ■  the  Eidograph,  and  the  Smith  lens.  Many 
lenses  of  this  class  depend  upon  chromatic  as  well  as  spherical 
aberration,  and  in  such  cases  the  action  of  the  lens  must  be 
studied  and  careful  experiments  made  until  the  exact  degree  of 
unsharpness  can  be  obtained  time  alter  time. 

The  third  cl  iss  of  lenses,  comprising  some  of  the  most  useful, 
is  well  represented  by  the  Dallmeyer  Patent  Portrait  Lens, 
the  Cooke  Portrait  Lens,  and  the  Beck  Portrait  Lens.  The 
specimens  which  I  now  pass  round  were  taken  with  a  Dallmeyer 
4B,  and  illustrate  the  flexibility  in  treatment  which  is  possible 
with  one  and  the  same  lens.  A  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  way — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  back  cell  tightly  screwed  up  so  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  degree  of  sharpness.  Note  the  hard 
shadows  and  the  rough  skin  texture.  B  is  taken  from  the  same 
position  with  the  same  lighting  but  with  the  back  cell  unscrewed 
five  whole  turns.  Here  we  have  the  maximum  degree  of  diffusion. 
Between  these  two  extremes  we  may  stop  at  any  point  which 
pleases  us  ;  one  and  a  half  or  two  turns  usually  being  sufficient. 
C  is  taken  with  the  same  conditions  of  lighting  as  the  two 
preceding  exposures,  but  from  a  greater  distance.  For  this  the 
back  lens  was  removed  entirely,  and  the  front  combination  used 
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at  full  aperture.  Here  we  have  a  very  pleasing  degree  of  diffusioni 
produced  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  complete  lens,  viz.,  by  the 
introduction  of  spherical  aberration.  D  is  also  with  the  front 
lens  alone,  but  with  the  aperture  reduced  to  about  fjll,  giving. 
the  same  drawing  but  almost  perfect  sharpness.  You  will  not 
need  me  to  tell  you  that  the  negatives  are  absolutely  untouched 
and  that  the  prints  are  purposely  made  to  show  the  negatives 
at  their  worst.  I  must  apologise  for  not  using  a  more  handsome 
model,  but  the  sitter  was  the  only  one  of  whom  I  could  be 
certain  of  not  objecting  to  pose  as  a  shocking  example.  It  wa» 
my  intention  to  show  these  specimens  as  lantern  slides,  but  I 
found  that  when  magnified  the  varying  qualltv  of  definition! 
could  not  be  judged  as  well  as  by  contact  prints. 

I  will  now  touch  upon  the  subjects  of  rapidity  and  depth  of 
focus.  The  rapidity  of  a  lens  is,  as  is  known  to  everyone  here, 
gojverned  by  the  proportion  of  the  effective  aperture  of  the 
diaphragm  as  compared  with  its  focal  length.  But  in  ascer- 
taining the  rapidity  of  a  lens  we  must  first  find  the  accurate- 
focal  length  and  also  the  effective  aperture  of  the  diaphragm. 
These  points  I  shall  deal  with  later  when  on  the  subjects  of 
testing  and  comparing  lenses.  The  diagram  which  is  now  upoui 
the  screen  shows  in  a  very  clear  way  why  stopping  down  a  lens 
increases  the  depth  of  focus.  This  represents  an  ideal  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  a  total  absence  of  spherical  aberration. 
If  this  is  present  the  rays  no  longer  converge  to  one  point,  but 
cross  at  different  planes,  giving  an  appearance  of  depth  of  focus. 

What  the  scientific  optician  regards  as  defects  in  a  photo- 
graphic lens  are  in  many  cases  not  detrimental  to  its  use  for 
portraiture,  and^ay,  in  certain  cases,  prove  of  great  practical 
value.  To  start  with,  spherical  aberration,  which  increases  the 
depth  of  focus  and  softens  hard  outlines  and  harsh  lighting,  is- 
a  serious  defect  in  a  lens  intended  for  scientific  work,  but  in- 
valuable to  the  artist.  Curvature  of  field  is  another  defect 
which  may  be  turned  to  advantage  by  judicious  posing  ;  many  a 
sitting  figure  may  be  well  defined  at  a  larger  aperture  with  a 
round-field  lens  than  with  one  having  a  flat  field.  Even  in- 
equality of  illumination  may  be  pressed  into  service  by  bringing 
the  head  of  the  sitter  well  into  the  centre  of  the  field,  and 
arranging  for  the  drapery  to  fall  upon  the  less  well  illuminated 
margin.  Astigmatism  we  have  no  use  for.  It  cannot  be  cnted 
by  stopping  down,  although  it  may  be  minimised  in  this  way. 
Softness  of  definition  of  the  character  now  so  popular  may  be- 
obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways,  viz.,  by  the  use  of  a  lens  such  as 
the  Dallmeyer  Patent  Portrait,  in  which  spherical  aberration 
may  be  produced  to  any  desired  degree  without  altering  its 
rapidity,  by  using  a  single  lens  in  which  the  amount  of  spherical 
aberrationiscontrolledbythe  diaphragm  alone,  or  by  the  employ- 
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jnent  of  a  lens  of  the  Dallmeyer-Bergheira  type,  in  which  both 
spherical  and  chromatic  aben-ations  combine  to  give  an  image 
of  great  softness  which  is  uniform  in  quality  throughout  a  deep 
field.  Soft  results  may'be  obtained  by  enlarging  from  a  sharp 
negative,  using  a  soft  focus  lens  for  the  purpose  or  by  printing 
thTOugh  celluloid  or  paper,  but  the  results  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  directly  by  means  of  the  lens. 

The  selection  of  lenses  for  studio  work  depends  greatly  upon 
the  size  of  the  studio  and  the  class  of  work  to  be  done.  As  a 
general  rule  a  Rapid  Portrait  lens  of  11  to  13  inches  focal 
length  for  cabinets  and  an  anastigmat  of  about  19  inches  for 
larger  pictures  will  be  satisfactory,  the  large  lens  being  also 
available  for  outdoor  work.  If  many  large  portraits  are  wanted, 
it  is  better  to  have  a  portrait  lens  working  at  fjb  or  fjb  of 
about  20  inches  focal  length,  with  the  diffusion  arrangement  if 
possible.  Pictures  made  with  such  lenses  have  a  tendency  to 
give  more  plastic  images  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  optically 
superior  anastigmat.  When  purchasing  a  lens  a  good  idea  of 
its  suitability  for  portrait  work  may  be  got  by  focussing  a  candle 
flame  at  the  distance  at  which  the  sitter  will  usually  be  placed. 
This  light  may  then  be~lnoved  in  the  same  plane  until  its 
image  is  near  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  note  taken  of  the  amount 
of  curvature  of  field  and  also  whether  loss  of  sharpness  is  due 
to  this  curvature  or  astigmatism.  This  rough  test  .calls  for  no 
apparatus  and  yet  gives  a  practical  method  of  comparing  or 
selecting  a  lens.  Very  often  a  lens  by  an  unknown  or  obscure 
maker  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  one  by  a  first-rate 
firm.  When  buying  an  old  lens  the  surface  should  be  examined. 
Scratches,  even  if  deep  ones,  do  little  harm  and  greatly  reduce 
the  price,  but  a  general  dullness  of  the  surface  will  give  flatness 
in  the  negative.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  have  such  a  lens 
repolished,  but  this,  as  well  as  all  other  lens  repairs,  should 
never  be  entrusted  to  any  one  but  the  original  maker. 

Edgar  CLirTON. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    CORONATION    FESTIVITIES. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  "  Red  Lamp,"  the  monthly  journal  issued 
by  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  "  Ruf us  "  gives  the 
following  hints  on  photographing  festivities  such  as  wiU  mark  the 
day  of  the  King's  Coronation  in  all  parts  of  the  country  :  — 

The  commonest  mistakes  that  are  made  in  this  work  is  to  photo- 
graph the  procession  at  right  angles  to  its  route  and  also  to  give  a 
very  rapid  exposure.  If  the  correct  position  be  taken,  that  is,  the 
camera  is  pointed  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  direction  of  the 
procession,  so  as  to  about  cover  at  least  three  or  four  horses  one 
behind  the  other  on  the  plate,  quite  a  long  exposure,  say  one-tenth 
of  a  second,  may  be  safely  given  .without  much  fear  of  movement 
showing,  whilst  such  an  exposure  in  a  fairly  good  light  will  give  a 
well-exposed  negative  at  /"/S,  using  Mawson's  Felixi.iplate.  In  select- 
ing the  point  of  view  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sun  may 
shintw-and  I  hope  it  will— so  that  a  position  should  be  taken  up  in 
which  the  sunshine  will  come  at  an  angle  either  from  the  right  or 
the  left  of  the  camera.  The  worst  possible  position  is  facing  the 
sun  and  the  next  worst  place  will  be  with  the  sun  immediately 
behind  the  camera.  A  first-floor  balcony  is  probably  the  best  stand- 
point that  one  could  procure.  A  high  point  of  view  means  that  the 
camera  will  have  to  be  pointed  downwards,  giving  distorted  archi- 
tecture and  an  unpleasant  bird's-eye  view,  whilst  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  something  getting  into  the  way  at  the  critical  moment 
if  a  low  standpoint  be  chosen.  Finally,  see  that  your  field  of  view 
is  quite  clear  of  bunting. 

Coronation  day  is  practically  one  of  the  longest  days  in  the  year, 
and  therefore— if  the  weather  be  fine— we  shaU  have  little  real  dark' 
nees  in  the  northern  counties.  This  will  give  North-country  photo- 
graphers the  advantage  that  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the  architec- 
tural details  as  well  as  the  illuminations  on  the  same  plate,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  obtaining  a  daylight  effect.  The  best 
plan  to  adopt  will  be  to  keep  the  negative  thin  and  print  the  archi- 
tectural details  rather  dark.     Of  course,   a  backed  plate   must  be 


used,  and  these  should  be  procured  some  little  time,  at  least  a  week, 
in  advance  of  the  day  they  are  required  for  use. 

The  exposure  wiU  be  somewhere  between  fifteen  seconds  to  one 
minute  at  /'/8,  using  a  Mawson's  Felixi  plate  backed,  but  much,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  character  and  quality  of  the  light.  For 
instance,  thirty  seconds  at  /',8  would  be  about  suitable  for  electrical 
illuminations  at  10  p.m.  Those  who  ai'e  accustomed  to  using  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  should  use  Mawson's  Ortho'  A  plate,  backed, 
as  the  yellow-sensitiveness  makes  them  much  more  speedy  for  work 
of  this  description. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  my  readers  to  learn  that  fireworks  are 
particularly  easy  things  to  photograph.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
focus  the  camera  for  infinity,  and  to  leave  the  lens  uncapped  until 
some  of  the  fireworks  are  sure  to  have  been  secured.  Then  cap  the 
lens,  change  the  plate,  and  make  a  fresh  exposure.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  camera  be  used  on  a  stand  and  that  it  be  focussed  for 
infinity.  This  may  readily  be  done  by  sharply  focussing  by  day- 
light some  object,  distant  at  least  a  hundred  yards,  and  marking 
the  extension  on  the  baseboard  for  future  guidance. 

It  is  important  to  make  several  exposures,  using  backed  plates, 
and  the  lens  working  at  its  largest  aperture.  After  developing  the 
plate,  make  a  print  before  you  destroy  it,  as  a  firework  negative 
looks  quite  different  from  an  ordinary  subject.  In  fact,  they  are 
most  deceptive,  as  they  always  look  "rotten"  to  an  inexperienced 
eve. 


Photogh.u'hic  Record  and  Survey  of  Kent. — An  appeal  is  being 
made  to  all  who  are  interested  in  photography,  or  in  the  liistory, 
archaeology,  and  science  of  the  County  of  Kent,  to  become  members 
and  correspondents  of  the  Survey,  and  to  contribute,  if  possible, 
half  a  dozen  prints  each  year  to  the  collection  in  the  County  Museum 
of  Maidstone. 

A  most  valuable  collection  of  over  five  hundred  views  of  Kent 
castles  and  churches,  photographed  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  from  water- 
colour  drawings  made  between  the  years  1797  and  1806,  by  5Ir.  H. 
Petrie,  F.S.A.,  has  been  added  to  the  collection  during  the  year. 
Duplicate  prints  of  these  old  views  are  offered  at  very  reasonable 
prices  to  those  who  are  interested,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of 
them  may  be  framed  and  preserved  in  the  buildings  they  represent. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting,  ilaidstone,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward.  F.R.P.S.,  Sir  Uavid  Salomons.  Part., 
was  re-elected  president,  with  the  following  officers  and  committee  ;  — 
Vice-Presidents,  G.  Abbott,  M.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
Capt.  G.  McDakin,  F.  G.  Smart,  F.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  H. 
Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S. ;  hon.  treasurer,  F.  J.  Argles ;  lion, 
curator,  J.  H.  Allchin ;  hon.  secretary,  H.  E.  Turner,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  ; 
committee:  E.  W.  Andrew,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  F.R.P.S.,  Miss 
Dawson,  W.  H.  Day,  H.  J,  Elgar,  Rev.  W.  Gardner-Waterman, 
C.  H.  Grinling,  J.C.  Harris,  J.  Hepworth,  C.  Igglesden,  P.  Mathews, 
and  B.  Shallis. 

The  secretary  reported  that  553  prints  had  been  added  to  the 
Survey  collection  during  the  yeai-.  Selections  of  Survey  prints 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  Canterbury,  Chisle- 
hurst,  the  Empire  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  Guild- 
ford on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress  of  the  South-Eastern  Union 
of  Scientific  Societies.  The  prospectus  of  the  Survey  had  been 
revised  and  reprinted,  and  was  being  widely  distributed.  The  Wool- 
wich Antiquarian  Society  and  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Society  had 
decided  to  affUiate  with  the  .Survey. 

The  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  the  question  of  arousing 
interest  in  Survey  work,  and  bringing  societies  and  members  into 
touch  with  the  central  organisation  by  means  of  lectures  illustrated 
by  Survey  lantern  slides,  and  also  of  portfolios  of  prints  that  might 
be  circulated.  Both  schemes  received  the  support  of  the  meeting, 
but  as  no  one  volunteered  to  act  as  organiser  of  either,  the  Council 
hope  that  by  the  publicity  given  to  the  proceedings  some  enthusiasts 
in  Survev  work  may  be  induced  to  come  forward  and  offer  to 
organise  these  schemes.  The  secretary  would  also  be  glad  to  hear 
of  anyone  who  would  be  willing  to  act  as  local  secretary  or  corre- 
spondent for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  in  his  particular  locality. 

Prospectuses  of  the  Survey  and  any  information  relating  to  it 
will  be  gladly  supplied  by  tbe  secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  Turner,  B.A., 
B.Sc,  14,  Queen's  Road,  Tunbridge  WeUs. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  SHOWROOM  AT  MESSRS.  H0UGHTO»8 

LTD. 
Thk    d«partment    at    88-89,    High    Holborn,    devoted   by    MeasTi. 
Iloughtone    Ltd.,  to  the  display  and  demonstration  of  professional 


ment  a  year  or  two  ago  it  has  rapidly  grown  in  imporUncs  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Loveday,  and  at  the  present  tima 
the  photographer  who  pays  it  a  visit  may  depend  upon  being  abla 
to  make  his  choice  ajnong  the  latest  design*  of  apparatus  in  the  wav 


The  Professional  Department  at  Messrs.  Boiightom. 


The  ProfeMional  Ueparlmeiit  at  .Messrs.  lloughtotia. 


photographers'  requisites,  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  re- 
arranged—with the  result  that  a  more  adequate  amount  of  space  is 
allotted  to  the  many  special  lines  of  goods  for  studio  use  in  which 
Messrs.  Houghtons  specialise.     Since  the  formation  of  this  depart- 


of  cameras,  backgrounds,  studio  accessories,  printing  appliances,  or 
lamps  for  studio  portraiture  or  printing.  As  manufacturers  of 
cameras  Messis.  Houghtons  are  in  a  good  position  to  carry  out 
photographers'  individual  requirements  in  cases  where  even  the  wide 
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Targe  of  models  may  not  precisely  represent  the  facilities  desired. 
Attached  to  the  department  is  a  well-equipped  dark-room  in  -which 
customers,  if  they  so  wish,  may  themselves  develop  plates  which 
they  have  exposed  by  a  portrait  lamp  which  they  may  contemplate 
purchasing.     The    photographs,    here    reproduced,    will    give    some 


A  Corner  in  Messrs.  Houghton*'  ProJeBaional  Department. 

idea  of  the  variety  of  requisites  to  which  ^Messrs.  Houghtons  invite 
photographers'  consideration  in  this  department,  though  the  views 
necessarily  cannot  show  the  stock  of  mounts,  backgrounds,  and 
other  goods  kept  in  great  variety,  but  difficult  of  inclusion  in  a 
general  view  of  premises. 


pi)oto-D)eci)anicdi  Dotes. 

A    New    Systenm    of    "  Make-ready." 

A  PATENT,  No.  22,613,  of  1910,  has  been  granted  to  M.  A.  Droit- 
cour,  of  Oak  Park,  Cook  County,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  for  a  method  of 
making  what  he  calls  "toned  printing  plates,"  which  consists  of 
taking  a  m-trix  in  wax  or  other  material  as  usual,  then  depositing 
a  thin  shell  of  metal  on  it,  taking  it  away  from  the  depositing  tank, 
and  after  placing  a  suitably  prepared  overlay  upon  the  original 
printing  surface,  pressing  the  wax  sheet  with  its  thin  skin  of  metal 
against  such  overlay.  He  then  removes  and  deposits  additional 
metal  upon  the  thin  shell,  and  afterwards  backs  it  up  as  usual, 
taking  precaution  by  means  of  an  underlay  to  prevent  the  distortion 
of  the  shell  during  the  application  of  the  backing  metal. 

Improved   Apparatus    for   Wiping   Intaglio   Plates. 

A  patent.  No.  23,475,  of  1910,  has  been  granted  to  A.  Valentin, 
J.  Zerreiss,  and  H.  Georges,  of  48,  Rue  de  la  Republique,  Puteaux. 
France,  for  an  apparatus  comprising  a  roller  of  a  soft  and  resilient 
substance,  such  as  gelatine,  rubber,  or  the  like,  which  wipes  the 
surface  of  intaglio  printing  plates  previously  inked,  and  is  cleaned 
by  a  scraper  or  other  means.  The  particular  apparatus  described 
is  one  in  which  the  roller  is  partially  submerged  in  a  bath  containing 
a  solvent  for  the  ink,  and  in  contact  with  two  rotating  brushes, 
which  brush  the  surface  before  it  is  finally  cleaned  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  scraper.  The  actual  apparatus  and  the  details 
which  enable  it  to  be  conveniently  used  are  described  at  length  in 
the  specification. 

Further    Improvements    to    Dr.    Albert's    Etching 
Machine. 

Dr.  E.  Albert  haa  been  granted  a  patent.  No.  858,  of  1911,  for 
improvements  in  his  etching  machine,  consisting  in  the  use  of  a 
reciprocating  paddle  and  meg.ns  for  imparting  a  varying  rectilinear 
motion  to  the  same,  so  that  its  length  of  travel  varies,  but  period- 


ically repeats  itself.  There  are  several  claims  to  the  particular  sort 
of  machinery  invented  to  attain  this  end,  and  the  final  claim  i» 
for  the  use  in  combination  with  a  water  tank  and  bath  opening,. 
of  a  pipe  and  syphon  system,  arranged  so  that  it  wiU  either  empty 
or  fill  the  water  tank  and  etching  bath. 


Patent  i>mu 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated   in' 

"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 
The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between. 

May  22and  26:  — 

Daylight  Development. — No.  12,387.  Photographic  daylight 
pocket  developing  flask.     Naomi  Purcell  O'Neill. 

Light  Filters.— No.  12,461.  Foreground  light  filters.  John  Knight 
Holbrook. 

Cameras. — No.  12,607.  Photographic  cameras  and  lenses  therefor. 
Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Arthur  Gray  Pickard 
and  Richard  Hesketh. 

Cnn'aiATGGn.iPHS. — No.  12,419.  Movingrpicture  appliances  or  lan- 
tern slides.     Alexander  S.  Spiegel  and  Robert  Glendinning. 

CiNEMATOQRAPHS. — No.  12,538.  Holders  for  cinematograph  or  like- 
films,  and  films  for  use  therewith  or  similar  apparatus.  Rotary 
Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Ferdinand,  von  Madaler. 

Cinematographs. — No.  12,774.  Cinematograph  apparatus.  Charlea 
Joshua  Lane,  jun.,  and  Cecil  John  Thomas  Birts. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the- 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that  of  application   in   this   country;    or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granied   under   the   International 
Convention. 
Thuee-Colour  Camera  and  Film-Pack. —No.   23,058,  1910  (Octo- 
ber 18,  1909).     The  invention  consists  in  a  pack  in  which  three- 
colour-sensitive  plates  are  held  together  for  three-colour  exposures. 
A  special  camera  serves  for  the  making  of  aU  three   exposures 
simultaneously.     In  Figs.  1  and  2,  1  represents  the  casing  of  the- 
caraera ;  2  is  the  lens.     A  sliding  base-plate,  3,  placed  within  the- 
camera,  carries  a  lens  4,  and  a  transparent  reffeetor  5  disposed  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees.        A  plate-holder,   6;   provided   with   a 
shutter,  7,  is  fitted  to  an  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  camera  in. 
any  convenient  way. 

This  plate-holder  carries  the  sensitive  plate-pack,   which  com- 
prises the  three  sensitive  plates,  9,  10,  and  11,  the  green-sensitiv& 


plate,  9,  being  at  the  back  of  the  holder  with  its  film  side  down-,, 
the  blue-sensitive  plate,  10,  being  disposed  with  its  film  side  up,  and 
in  contact  with  the  film  side  of  the  green-sensitive  plate,  9,  and 
the  red-sensitive  plate,  11,  being  also  disposed  film  side  up  with 
its  film  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  blue-sensitive  plate,  10. 

By  preference,  the  green-sensitive  plate  9  has  a  light-proof  back- 
ing 12,  and  the  red-sensitive  plate  a  similar  backing,  13,  whereby 
the  sensitive  surfaces  are  all  shielded  from  exposure  to  light 
when  putting  the  pack  in  or  taking  it  out  of  the  holder. 

Strips  14  bind  together  the  blue-  and  green-sensitive  plates  at  one 
edge,  and  the  three  plates  at  the  opposite  edge,  the  latter  strip  also, 
providing  a  flexible  hinge  15  for  the  face  plate  11,  which  is 
narrower  than  the  other  plates,  the  front  and  side  edges  of 
plate  11  being  therefore  free  from  confinement,  but  the  plate- 
being  normally  held  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  other  plates  by 
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the  shutter  7  of  the  pIat«-holder  after  the  pack  has  been  inserted. 
The  plates  9  and  10  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  constitute  one 
member  of  the  pack,  and  the  plate  11  another  member,  hineed 
to  the  first.  * 

Either  before  or  after  the  application  of  the  plate-holder  to  the 
camera,  the  slide  3  is  drawn  forward  by  any  suitable  means,  as, 
for  instance,  by  a  rod  16  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  front 
of  the  camera,  whereby,  when  the  sliding  shutter  7  of  the  plate- 
holder  is  withdrawn,  the  plate  11  will  drop  down  into  contact 
witli  the  back  of  the  camera,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  slide  3 
is  then  pushed  inward  so  as  to  bring  the  lens  4  into  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  objective  lens  2,  and  locate  the  diagonally  disposed 
transparent  mirror  5  below  the  plates  9  and  10  contained  in  the 
holder,  and  in  front  of  the  plato  11,  which  lies  against  the  back 
of   the    camera. 

After  the  exposure  has  been  made,  the  slide  3  is  drawn  for- 
ward, and  the  plate  11  can  then  be  swung  up  into  its  proper 
relation  to  the  other  member  of  the  pack,  either  by  means  of  an 


Fig.  2. 

arm  17,  located  at  the  back  of  the  camera  and  carried  by  a  rock 
shaft  19,  accessible  from  the  outside  of  the  camera,  or  by  tilting 
the  camera  so  as  to  cause  the  plate  11  to  swing  by  gravity  to  its 
proper  position  in  the  holder,  the  sliding  shutter  7  being  then 
re-applied  to  the  holder  so  a^  properly  to  retain  the  plates 
therein. 

The  transparent  reflector  5  serves  to  divide  the  light  rays  in 
order  to  form  two  separate  images,  one  for  the  blue-  and  green- 
sensitive  plates  in  the  holder,  and  the  other  for  the  red-sensitive 
plate  at  a  right  angle  thereto;  this  transparent  reflector  may 
be  of  a  red  colour,  in  order  to  render  unnecessary  the  application 
of  any  colour  screen  to  the  red-sensitive  plate  11. 

The  purpose  of  the  lens  4  is  to  approximately  parallelise  the 
diverging  cone  of  rays  from  the  objective  lens  2,  and  thereby 
correct  the  distortion  incident  to  refraction  at  various  angles 
through  an  inclined  transparent  reflector,  and  also  to  equalise  the 
colour  absorption  and  percentage  of  reflection  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  reflector. 

In  the  absence  of  this  lens  there  woiJd,  because  of  the  different 
angles  of    incidence,    be   considerably    more    reflected    light   and 
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Fig.  4. 


correspondingly  less  transmitted  light  towards  the  edge  of  the 
reflector  furthest  removed  from  the  objective  lens. 

With  the  plates  hinged  as  shown,  the  image  at  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  plate  11  would  also  be  imperfect,  because  of  the  cutting 
off  of  light  by  the  diaphragm  strip  24.  In  order  to  minimise  this 
loss,  without  proportionately  increasing  the  time  of  exposure,  I 
prefer  to  employ  a  horizontally  elongated  lens  aperture,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 

The  vertical  position  of  the  plate  11,  however,  and  its  relation 
to  the  image  projected  by  the  "lens,  is  dependent  upon  the  width 
of  the  hinge  strip,  by  which  this  plate  is  connected  to  the  plates 
»  and  10. 

The  compensating  lens  4  so  supplements  the  objective  lens  2 
as  virtually  to  shorten  its  focus,  making  it  substantially  equivalent 
to  a  lens  of  the  same  actual  aperture,  and  of  focal  length  equal 


to  the  distance  from  the  objective  leni  to  the  compenaating  )eiu 
when  adapted  to  form  sharp  images  on  the  Mniitive  platei.  The 
objective  lens  2  must,  therefore,  be  of  longer  focus  to  occupy 
a  given  position  when  the  compensating  lens  is  in  place  than  it 
would  be  in  the  absence  of  such  compensating  leiu. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  substitute  for  the  combination  d 
objective  lens  and  compensating  lens  kho-wn  in  Figs.  1  and  2  « 
single  achromatic  lens  of  the  diameter  of  the  image  of  the  objeit 
to  b«  photographed,  with  a  diaphragm  placed  at  its  focal  length 
in  front  of  it.  This  camera,  however,  would  be  more  cumbersome 
than  that  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  and  the  len<  would  be  expensive, 
except  in  small  sizes. 

In  the  embodiment  of  the  invention  shown  .in  Fig.  4,  the  plate- 
holder  is  at  the  rear  end  of  the  camera,  and  retains  the  red- 
sensitive  plate  11,  preferably  by  contact  of  the  side*  of  the  plate- 
holder  with  the  edges  of  the  plate,  the  member  comprising  the 
blue-  and  green-sensitive  plates  dropping  down  on  to  the  bottom 
of  the  camera  in  order  to  effect  their  exposure,  and  the  diagonal 
transparent  mirror  5  occupying  a  reverse  angle  to  that  illustrated 
in  Figs.  1  and  2.  F.  E.  Ives,  Woodcliffe-on-Hudson,  Kew  Jersev, 
U.S.A. 
PoRTABLK  Studio.— No.  23,898,  1910  (October  15,  1910).  The  inven- 
tion consists  of  a  collapsible  studio,  comprising  a  flooring  A, 
carried  upon  battens,  B,  uprights  or  struts,  C,  hinged  tfl 
the  rear  comers  of  the  flooring,  these  struts  being  constructed 


in  two  equal  parts,  hinged  together  in  the  centre  and  held  rigid 
when  in  use  by  strap  bolts  E,  ^  hood  or  roof  F,  hinged  to  the 
upper  ends  of  the  struts  and  knuckle  joints  and  other  stays,  for 
holding  the  structure  rigid  when  erected.  Ernest  Albert  Sander- 
son, 38,  Fordel  Road,  Catford,  London,  S.E. 


The    following    complete   specification,   etc.,   is   open    to    public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,   under  the  Patents  Act,   1901 : — 
Pkojection   Appabatus. — Xo.    12,042.    Automatic   picture  or   like 

projection  apparatus.     Guerzoni. 


Hnaiecta* 


Extracts  from,  our  weekly  and  monthly  eontemporariet. 


Printing    from    Thin     Negatives. 

A  WRiTKR  on  the  above  subject,  in  "  Photography  and  Focus  "  for 
June  6,  gives  the  following  suggestions: — "As  I  develop  all  my 
negatives  with  a  view  to  subsequent  enlargement,  and  therefore 
take  great  care  to  keep  them  on  the  thin  rather  than  on  the  den.<e 
side,  it  sometimes  happens  that  I  want  to  make  contact  prints  on 
P.O.P,  from  plates  that  have  not  strong  enough  contrasts  to  give 
good,  plucky  pictures.  It  is  well  known  that  by  printing  on  P.O.P. 
under  a  piece  of  green  glass  more  contrast  is  obtained  than  if  the 
printing  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  piece  of  green  glass,  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  ghuier, 
should  not  be  laid  over  the  frame.  But  I  found  that  this  pnalouged 
the  printing  to  such  a  time  as  to  be  most  inconvenient,  unless  the 
negative  were  printed  in  direct  sunshine,  while  there  are  objections 
to  prinOng  in  the  sun.  To  avoid  these,  I  tried  ground  glass  ia 
contact  with  the  green  glass,  and  found  it  to  be  just  what  wa* 
required.     I  have  made  a  shallow  box  with  a  hinged  lid,  and  into 
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this  lid  have  let  a  sheet  of  green  and  a  sheet  of  ground  glass.  Th« 
box  will  hold  four  quart*r-plate  printing  frames  quit*  comfortably  ; 
it  is  12i  inches  x  10  inches  inside,  and  li  inches  deep.  Any  extra 
thin  negatives  that  are  in  hand  are  printed  in  the  box,  which  can 
be  laid  about  in  the  garden  anywhere  where  the  sun  happens  to 
shine  without  any  fear  of  damp  getting  to  the  frames,  while  the 
more  vigorous  negatives  are  printed  in  the  usual  manner." 


"Camera  Work,"  No.  XXXIV.     (Alf.  Stieglitz,  New  York.) 

This  is  a  Rodin  number.  We  began  its  perusal  with  a  burst 
of  merriment,  thinking  that  the  American  coloured  comics  were 
nowhere  beside  "  Camera  Work "  for  real  side-splitting  fun.  But 
the  book  is  plethoric  in  its  amusing  absurdities,  and  after  the  first 
page  nausea  began  to  set  in.  We  scarcely  know  what  Rodin  liim- 
self  must  think  of  this  little  knot  of  writers  and  photographers 
who  offer  him  such  an  apotheosis.  He  must  be  either  for  them 
or  against  them  in  his  heart.  If  one  had  the  means  of  knowing 
exactly  which,  one  would  hold  the  key  to  his  life,  his  work,  and 
his  business  in  life.  Possibly  he  laughs  in  his  sleeve  and  accepts 
the  homage  for  what  it  is  worth  to  him.  We  hope  so.  The  illus- 
trations are  absolutely  unsuitable  for  a  public  journal,  being 
reproductions  of  the  slightest  possible  drawings — feelers  after  ideas, 
which  most  self-respecting  artists  would  not  allow  out  of  their 
own  hands.  There  is,  besides,  still  a  deal  of  adulation  of  the 
Post-Impressionist  painters,  and  a  deal  of  frantic  posing  and 
reaching  for  transcendent  modes  of  speech  in  the  articles.  The 
same  old  denunciation  of  art-criticism  in  a  journal  that  is  choke 
full  of  it — such  as  it  is. 


"Cinema." — ^The  second  part  of  the  trade  annual,  published  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Mendel,  118,  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris,  is  designed  on  the 
lines  of  the  "Annuaire"  of  the  photographic  trade  proper,  which 
we  reviewed  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  like  manner  it  deals  with  the 
trade  information  relating  to  the  cinematograph  industry,  and  forms 
a  useful  guide  to  those  having  dealings  with  French  and  other  firms. 
The  volume  runs  to  a  total  of  400  pages,  and  is  issued  at  the  price 
of  6  frs.  25. 

Defects  in  Negatives. — A  second  edition  of  a  little  manual 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  defective  negatives  reaches  our 
table  from  the  publisher,  M.  Eger,  Leipsic.  It  is  by  Dr.  Georg 
Hauberrisser,  and  the  title,  "  Verbesserung  mangelhafter  Negative." 
The  author  follows  the  useful  plan  of  briefly  describing  such  defects 
as  fog,  stain,  spots,  etc. ,.  and  in  a  series  of  useful  paragraphs  details 
causes,  remedies,  and  preventives.  A  number  of  supplement  illus- 
trations supplies  the  reader  with  further  useful  aid  in  locating  the 
causes  of  his  failures.    The  price  of  the  handbook  is  2  marks  50. 

Schwier's  "  Kalender." — This  indispensable  little  annual,  issued 
from  the  office  of  a  contemporary,  the  "Deutsche  Photographen- 
Zeitung,"  Weimar,  reaches  us  in  its  thirtieth  annual  issue.  As 
in  previous  years,  it  contains  a  full  directory,  with  lists  of  members 
of  the  photographic  amateur  and  professional  societies  in  Germany, 
a  list  of  the  photographic  trade  in  that  country  and  Austi-ia,  a 
classified  index  to  firms  supplying,  or  manufacturing,  the  various 
articles  for  photographic  work,  and,  lastly,  an  index  to  the  firms 
in  towns  in  the  chief  Continental  countries.  We  place  the  new 
volume  on  our  shelves,  knowing  that  it  will  continue  to  be  in  con- 
stant use  as  a  reference  volume.     The  price  is  2  marks. 

"The  MloDEBN  Bioscope  Operator." — A  second  edition  of  this 
up-to-date  manual  of  cinematograph  work  has  just  been  published 
from  the  "  Bioscope  "  office  (Ganes,  Ltd.),  85,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
London,  W.  The  tex!  has  been  considerably  re-arranged  and  re- 
written in  parts,  the  chapter  on  electric  lighting  now  dealing  with 
petrol-driven  generating  sets  and  rotary  transformera.  The  subject 
of  the  book  is  treated  in  a  highly  practical  way  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  cinematograph  lantern-operator.  The  author  deals  with 
sources  of  light,  electric  equipment,  and  the  care  and  management 
of  the  cinematograph  lantern.  He  gives  much  useful  advice  on  the 
actual  manipulation  of  the  lantern,  and  finallv  deals  with  the  govern- 
ment regulations  which  the  cinematograph  showman  must  observe 
The  price  of  the  book  is  3s.  9d.,  post  free,  foreign  postage  3d.  extra. 


Deu)  JipparatuSt  $c# 

The  Aeroscope  Cinemato^aph  Canwra.     Made  by  the  Aero- 
scope  Co.,  Ltd.,  16,   Charingr  Cro««  Koad,  London,  W.C. 

We  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  working 
of  a  new  cinematograph  camera,  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  say,  should  esUblish  a  new  order  of  things  in  outdoor  cinemato- 
graph   operating.         The    essential    novelty    in  the    "Aeroscope" 

camera  is  that  the  film,  instead 
of  being  wound  by  the  hand  of 
the  operator,  is  led  from  spool 
to  spool  by  driving  mechanism, 
the  motive  power  for  which  is 
pi-o'-ided  within  the  apparatus 
itself  by  compressed  air.  The 
operator  is  thus  left  free  to 
manipulate  the  instrument  as  if 
it  were  an  ordinary  hand  camera. 
And,  indeed,  its  bulk  and  weight 
are  not  so  very  different  from, 
say,  a  5  x  4  magazine  or  reflex 
instrument.  The  motive  power 
is  contained  in  five  steel 
cylinders,  placed  together  in  a 
compartment  on  the  one  side  of 
the  camera,  and  providing  the 
means  of  passing  450  feet  of  film 
without  recharging.  This  driv- 
ing mechanism  includes  a  gyro- 
scope, by  which  the  working  of 
the  apparatus  is  steadied,  and  the 
speed  of  the  film  supply  is  regu- 
lated by  a  small  lever.  In  the 
models  of  the  apparatus 
"  which  are  shortly  being 
placed  on  the  market  the 
spool-chambers  are  of  the 
daylight-loading  type,  so 
that  any  necessary  length 
of  film  may  be  used  in  the 
apparatus  without  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  a  dark-room.  The  advantages  of  a  camera 
which  may  be  quickly  pointed  up  or  down  and  from  side  to  side 
are  such  as  will  readily  be  appreciated  by  the  cinematograph  opera- 
tor, whose  subjects  are  of  all  descriptions.  The  very  fact  that  the 
camera  may  be  used  without  the  bulky  tripod  places  its  user  imme- 
diately at  "a  great  advantage,  and  obviously  permits  him  to  secure 
subjects  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  The  camera  is  fitted 
with  the  usual  accessories  in  cinematograph  work,  whilst  the  com- 
pany supply  the  pressure-pump  and  one  or  two  other  appliances, 
which  are  the  only  additional  items  of  the  kit  required  for  working 
the  "  Aeroscope."'  A  full  descriptive  booklet,  giving  the  sizes,  etc., 
of  the  new  instrument  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Aeroscope  Company,  at  the  address  given  above.  Our  illustration, 
made  from  a  photograph,  well  shows  the  proportions  of  the  camera. 


The    Goerz    Hypergon   f  22.    Made    by  C.   P.  Goerz  Optical 
Works,  Ltd.,   1-6,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  B.C. 

The  original  Hypergon,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  con- 
structed to  cover  the  enormous  angle  of  135°,  and  to  compensate  for 
the  inevitable  falling-ofE  in  illumination  towards  the  margins  of  the 
negative  was  fitted  with  a  revolving  star-shaped  mask  which  rotated 
by  pneumatic  pressure  supplied  by  a  ball  and  tube.  In  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Hypergon  series  it  is  recognised  that  such  an  extreme 
angle  is  not  always  required,  and,  the  angle  being  reduced  to  110°,  the 
rotating  mask  is  no  longer  required.  The  lens  stibmitfced  to  us  is 
No.  000a,  of  3in.  focal  length,  and  is  designed  to  cover  a  half-plate 
at  ^,32.  This  we  find  it  does  perfectly.  The  focus  is  somewhat  too 
short  for  some  tvpes  of  half-plate  cameras,  but  the  swing-front  of 
a  (Sanderson  enabled  us  to  test  the  5-in.  lens.  The  3i-in.  lens 
would  probably  be  necessary  for  some  half-plate  cameras.  Two 
stops  are  fitted  to  the  lens,  /■/22  and  fih2,  and  the  series  coincides 
as  regards  focal  lengths  with  the  original  series  of  llypergons,  vary- 
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ing  from  2g  to  7J  in.  The  plat«8  covered  are,  of  coara«,  smaller, 
though  quit«  as  large  as  are  required  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  prices  are  about  12  per  cent.  less,  the  3-in.  lens  costing  £6 
and  the  others  ranging  from  £5  5».  to  £11.  For  architectural  work 
the  lens  should  be  invaluable,  aTid  the  110°  Hypergon  without  the 
star  mask  should  become  a  very  popular  form  of  extreme  wide-angle 
lens. 


The  "Robinson"  Enlarcer. — Some  time  ago,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction, we  reviewed  the  convenient  piece  of  apparatus  devised 
by  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson  and  placed  on  the  market  by  Messrs. 
Marion.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  it  consisted  of  an  illu- 
minating chamber  supplied  with  a  series  of  metallic-filament  incan- 
descent lamps  and  served  both  for  enlarging  and  reducing  from 
negatives  by  transmitted  light,  aa  well  a«  for  copying  all  descrip- 
tions of  original.  A  new  model  of  the  apparatus  has  now  been 
introduced    in    which    greater    illimiinating    power    is    supplied    by 


means  of  a  pair  of  automatic  two-carbon  arc  lamps,  which  by  an 
ingenious  method  of  construction  are  caused  to  give  an  extremely 
even  and  powerful  illumination  over  the  back  board  of  the  chamber. 
The  apparatus  is  designed  for  economical  working,  consuming  about 
half  a  unit  per  hour,  and  for  many  odd  jobs  to  be  done  in  a 
professional  photographer's  establishment,  in  addition  to  regular 
enlarging  work,  is  a  most  useful  piece  of  apparatus.  The  price, 
complete  with  carriers  taking  negatives  from  12  x  10  to  quarter- 
plate,  is  £10  lOe. 

1   »   I 

Deu)  roaterlais,  §c 

Marion  "  PEorEssioNAi,  "  Bromide  Paper. — Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.  send  us  samples  of  a  new  brand  of  bromide  paper  which  they 
have  brought  out  under  this  name  specially  for  contact  printing 
and  enlarging  by  professional  workers.  The  paper  is  issued  in 
glossy,  matt,  semi-matt,  and  rough  grain,  and  in  card  weight,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  thickness.  Trial  of  the  paper  showed 
that  it  yields  exceedingly  clean  and  brilliant  prints  without  any 
tendency  to  veiling,  and  of  excellent  black  colour.  Full  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs.  Clarion,  22  and  23,  Soho 
Square,  London,  W.,  from  whom  bonft-fide  professional  users  may 
obtain  samples. 

The  Leto  "Phcexix"  Plate. — The  Leto  Photo  MateriaU  Co., 
Ltd.,  have  just  placed  on  the  market  a  new  plate  under  this  name 
specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  amateur  worker.  The  emul- 
sion is  one  of  evident  latitude  in  exposure,  but  the  Leto  Company 
reduce  matters  to  a  further  degree  of  simplicity  for  the  tyro  by 
enclosing  with  each  packet  of  plates  an  exposure  table,  which  forms 
a  most  useful  guide  for  aQ  conditions  of  light  and  subject.  In  our 
own  experience  we  obtained  some  excellent  negatives  during  the 
holidays  on  the  "  Phoenix "  plate,  which  should  certainly  be  a 
popular  one  both  for  hand-camera  and  portrait  photography.  With 
a  view  of  popularising  the  use  of  the  plate,  the  Leto  Company 
have  arranged  a  competition,  open  only  to  amateurs,  in  which  prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  prints  from  negatives  on  "Phoenix"  plates 
printed  on  "  Seltona  "  paper.  The  first  three  prizes  are  £3  3«., 
£2  23.,  and  £1  Is.  respectively,  whilst  there  are  a  further  series 
of  twelve  prizes  of  10s.  6d.  each  and  fifteen  consolation  prizes  each 


of  5«.  Entry  fornu  for  the  competition  may  be  obtained  froM 
photographic  dealers  generally,  or  by  direct  application  to  the  Leto 
Co.,  1,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 


roeetlngs^  Soclems* 

MEETINC35    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Satdbdat,  Juki  10. 

■touth  Suburban  Pbotograpbio  Society.    Eicursion  to  Dartford  and  the  DuaaU 

Uuokuey  Photographic  ■ioeiotjr.     Excuraiou  to  Huckinir. 

LiTeniool     Amateur    Pbotoirraphic    Association.    Excuraion    to    Erddiv    P«rk. 

Wrexbniu. 
Bradford  Pliotoitraphic  Society.    Excursion  to  Sbibden  Dale. 
Darwsn  Photoiriapbic  Association.    Auuual  Picnic  to  Boltou  Wood*, 
llalbam  Camera  Club.    Uuting  to  Wultbujii  Abbey. 
North  Middlesex  Pbotographio  Society.    Becord  OutiOK  to  Uampstead. 


UosDAT,  Jdkk  12. 
'*Ozobroine.**    W.  A.CbapUn. 


Southampton  Camera  Club. 

Tdcsdat,  Jcsb  13. 
Royal  Phntosraphic  Society.     "On  the  Cause  of  Berersiland  iu  Bemedy.  wltb 

Some  Notes  ou  the  Photo-traphic  Process."     E.  Saiigrer  Shepherd,  F.B.P^. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.     "  Platinotype."    T.  Lee  Syms. 
Uandswortli  Photographic  Society.     Council  Meeting. 
Hacliney  Photographic  Society.     "Toning  Bromide  Prints."     H.  W.  BeaiwU 

Council  Meeting. 
Bradford  Fbotographic  Society.    Excursion  to  Hirst  Wood. 

Weukxsdat,  Jcxe  U. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    Visit  to  Festiral  of  Empire.  Cryatal  Falice. 
feouth  Essex  Camera  Club.     Lecturettes  :— 1.  •'  Varnishing  and  Matt  Tanuahiiis« 

Plate."    C.  Wille.    2.  "  Sulphide  Toning."    A  Harvey.    3.  "  Print  and  Plate 

Washing."    T.  Michell. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    "  The  Romance  of  the  Beehin."    Kn 

Douglas  Wilson. 
South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.    Distribution  of  Prizes,  by  tbeXayorof 

Ueptford. 
Southport  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  Burton  Point. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Bamble  to  Doredale. 
Balham  Camera  Club.    "  lutensi  flcation  and  Bedoction."    C.  W.  Coe. 

Thursdat,   June  15. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  '-Simple  Apparatus  tor  tiM 
Determination  of  the  Nodal  Point  of  a  Lena  or  System  of  Leneu."  A. 
Haddou.     Nomination  of  Officers. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.     Exhibition  of  Home-made  Apparatoa. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  Wheatbampatead. 

ROYAL     PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETV. 
Meeting  held    Tuesday,   June   6,    Mr.   J.   C.    S.   Mummery  in  the 
chair. 

The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  house  exhibition  of  prints  by 
the  oil  transfer  process,  by  M.  Robert  Demachy,  of  Paris,  from 
whom  also  a  paper,  relative  to  the  exhibits,  was  expected.  As  this, 
howe\ier,  failed  to  arrive,  the  proceedings  took  the  form  of  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 


Cbotdon  C-\mera  Clcb. — The  spring  session  has  closed  with  a 
house  exhibition,  and  the  exhibitors  and  members  generally  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  really  capital  little  show,  the  best  ever  seaa 
in  the  club  rooms.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  sign  of  the  times,  bat 
hardly  a  trace  of  modernism  is  evident.  For  instance,  there  is  not 
an  echo  of  that  paroxysm  of  genius  involved  in  the  bathing-machine 
wheel  episode,  of  revered  memory ;  the  weird  humour  of  the  "  coal- 
cart  and  tower  "  conception  is,  of  course,  of  so  recent  a  date  that 
the  usual  period  of  incubation  must  be  awaited  before  it  can  b» 
ascertained  definitely  whether  the  disease  will  spread.  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  a  pleasure  to  record  that,  perhaps  with  one  single  excep- 
tion, not  a  single  work  on  the  walls  can  be  considered  "  strong"  in 
an  offensive  sense,  moderation  and  self-restraint  being  the  keynote 
of  even  the  "oils"  and  "bromoils."  This  would  have  caused  grief 
to  our  transatlantic  friend  Mark  Twain,  who,  it  may  surprise  some 
to  know,  very  many  years  ago  originated  modern  originality  in 
photographic  impressionism,  when  he  depicted  a  superb  view  of  the 
Matterhorn,  with  a  blurred  donkey  of  vast  proportions  in  the  fore- 
ground, explaining  that  the  animal  had  strayed  into  the  pictore  jost 
as  the  exposure  was  being  made.  Many  might  contend,  and  outside 
evidence  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  sirpport  of  the  idea,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  quadruped  is  by  no  means  dead,  and  under  raryvtf 
subtle  guises  and  shapes,  it  is  still  playing  the  same  old  game.  Who 
shall  say?  But,  as  the  Walrus  would  ob'serve,  we  are  dirergiag, 
and  we  return  to  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  kindly  acted  as  judge,  and  made  the  foBowiiis 
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awards  : — Class  I.  (open  to  all  members)  :  Silver  medal  :  Mr.  F.  J. 
Terry,  "A  Summer  Storm,"  a  platinotype  print  representing  a 
rocky  coast  scene,  of  first-rate  composition,  full  of  gradation  and 
quality,  the  suggestion  of  movement  in  the  water  being  adequately 
secured  by  a  slow  shutter  speed.  A  fine  example  of  what  a  panchro- 
matic plate  and  filter  can  do  in  the  hands  of  a  good  technical  worker 
with  a  happy  gift  of  pictorial  selection.  Bronze  medal :  Jlr. 
H.  P.  C.  Harpur,  "A  Corner  of  the  Enchanted  Isle,"  a  fine  bromide 
print,  the  poetic  feeling  pervading  the  picture  doubtless  being 
secured  partially  by  'Mr.  Harpur's  favourite  method  of  placing  sepa- 
rated layers  of  tulle  in  an  improvised  lens  hood.  We  should  have 
preferred  less  sentiment  and  a  little  more  definition.  Class  2  (begin- 
ners).— ^Silver  Medal :  Mr.  A.  F.  Catharine,  "  The  Jovial  Infant " 
(reference  to  the  'picture),  a  technically  excellent  and  well-modelled 
portrait  in  ozobrome  of  a  child,  with  a  petrified  expression  thrown  in 
to  indicate  joviality.  The  title  is  of  use  in  removing  any  impression 
that  the  infant  was  sitting  on  the  business  end  of  a  drawing  pin. 
Bronze  Medal:  F.  Baker,  "Sweet  Pastures."  an  unpretentious  and 
pleasing  little  study.  Class  3  (beginners,  technical  merit  only)  : 
Bronze  Medal :  E.  C.  Crane,  "  The  Discobolus."  The  small  bromide 
print  appears  to  be  as  perfect  a  reproduction  of  the  original  as 
could  be  wished  for. 

In  the  technical  section  Dr.  Mees  exhibits  a  series  of  instructive 
photomicrographs,  showing  the  definition  given  by  various  grades 
of  dry  plate.s,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Raffety  a  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  rather 
a  difficult  subject,  the  rhythmical  repetition  of  the  complicated  bands 
being  well  rendered.  In  the  pictorial  section  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors 
exhibits  (not  for  competition)  many  beautiful  decorative  pictures  in 
quite  a  novel  vein,  the  majority  being  graceful  studies  of  leafless 
boughs  and  twigs,  and  birds  thereon  perched  silhouetted  lightly 
against  a  faint  diaphanous  background.  Once  again  pure  photo- 
graphy is  responsible  for  the  charming  results  obtained,  all,  by  the 
way,  secured  in  our  London  parks ;  here,  too,  ordinary  plates  score 
heavily,  the  complete  subordination  of  the  background  being  entirely 
due  to  the  accentuation  of  the  mist  present  in  the  original  scenes. 


Commercial  §  Ccgal  Inuiliaence* 

Coventry  BANKBurrcY  Court.— Before  the  Registrar,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Kirby,  Reginald  Edwin  Michael  Bleasdale,  photographer,  16,  Hamp- 
ton Street,  Warwick,  mitil  recently  in  business  at  Nuneaton, 
attended  for  his  public  examination.  Replying  to  the  Official 
Receiver  (Mr.  C.  J.  Band),  debtor  said  he  commenced  business  on 
Ilia  own  account  about  1890,  having  previously  worked  for  his  father, 
who  was  also  a  photographer.  At  the  time  he  started  business 
on  his  own  account  he  had  practically  no  capital.  He  was  then 
living  at  Wellesbourne,  where  he  stayed  about  a  year.  He  then 
went  to  Nuneaton,  where  he  had  been  at  various  addresses  and 
had  combined  with  his  business  as  a  photographer  that  of  a 
stationer,  insurance  agent,  and  moneylender's  agent.  He  had 
about  £50  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  representing  money  he 
had  saved.  The  business  at  Nuneaton  was  not  a  success.  Asked 
Avhy  he  liad  not  continued  keeping  books,  debtor  said  he  got  into 
difficulties  and  lost  heaH.  The  Official  Receiver  suggested  that 
w  as  all  the  more  reason  why  debtor  should  have  continued  to  keep 
books.  The  Official  Receiver  :  What  are  the  causes  of  your  failure  ? 
—Debtor:  Bad  trade.  Anj-thing  else ?— Indirectly,  exorbitant 
charges  by  a  moneylender.  Have  you  had  many  dealings  with 
moneylenders  ?— Only  one.  How  much  did  he  charge  you '—Fifty 
per  cent.  Debtor  added  that  he  had  had  a  number  of  transactions 
extending  over  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  last  amount  he  borrowed 
was  £10.  He  also  admitted  that  from  the  time  he  was  married  he 
had  probably  been  living  beyond  his  means.  The  examination  was 
adjourned. 

The  first  mketino  of  creditors  in  tie  failure  of  Samuel  Hodge 
photographer,  of  Spohr  House,  Fore  Street,  Sidmouth,  was  held  at 
txeter  on  June  1.     According  to  debtor's  statement  of  affairs    his 

^^7^'     «^*"  ^''^  *^'  ^"'^  *■''  '"^^'^  ^20,  kaving  a  defici'encv 

.1     ,       ,*  attributed  his  failure  to  want  of  capital  and   illness 

in  the  family,  which  destroyed  his  recent  Easter  trade      Details  of 


the  trading  history  were  given  by  the  Official  Receiver,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  debtor  started  in  business  at  Sidmouth  at  the  end 
of  1908  with  a  capital  of  only  £5.  He  had  kept  no  books  of  account 
whatever,  but  it  was  estimated  that  during  the  whole  of  the  trading 
period — nearly  two  years  and  a  half — his  net  profits  from  the 
business  were  £140,  which  was  about  £45  less  than  his  estimated 
expenditure  for  household  and  personal  purposes.  Debtor  said 
he  only  became  aware  of  his  insolvency  a  month  ago,  when  he  filed 
his  own  petition.  He  had  in  his  possession  some  250  water  colour 
pictures,  which  he  stated  were  not  his  property,  but  had  been  sent 
him  for  sale  on  commission.  The  unsecured  creditors  included  one 
for  £55,  proceeds  of  sale  of  pictures  on  commission.  The  other 
liabilities  were  all  for  sums  under  £10,  and  chiefly  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  business.  Debtor  has  been  adjudicated  bank- 
rupt, and  the  matter  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 

LEG.4.L  NoTiCE.s. — Notice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the 
bankrupt  estate  of  Albert  Argent  Archer,  photographic  artist,  140, 
Kensington  High  Street,  S.W.  All  proofs  must  be  lodged  on  or 
before  June  17  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Hough,  Bankruptcv  Buildings,  Carey 
Street,  W.C. 


l)eu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Ror.*L  W.\i(R.AXT.— A  Warrant  of  Appointment  has  been  granted 
by  the  Queen  to  ilessrs.  Bassano,  the  photographers,  of  Bond 
Street,  W. 

One  of  our  Readers,  a  keen  photographer,  wishes  to  find  a 
companion  for  a  holiday  in  Switzerland  in  July,  preferably  someone 
who  would  enjoy  climbing  expeditions.  Those  interested 
address  "Z.,".  care  of  the  Editors. 


may 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Direktorate  of  the  Freie  Photographische 
Vereinigung,  of  Berlin,  held  on  May  19  last,  it  was  decided  to  make 
arrangements  for  an  international  exhibition  of  photographic  arts  in 
Berlin  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  1912-1913. 

By  C0MM.4.XD  OF  Her  M.uksty  the  Queen-,  Mr.  W.  S.  Stuart, 
of  Richmond,  Surrey,  photographer  by  appointment  to  H.M.  the 
King,  attended  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  Friday  last  and  had  the 
honour  of  taking  a  number  of  portraits  of  Her  Majesty. 

The  Queen  recently  honoured  Campbell  Gray,  the  photographer, 
with  a  s'ltting  for  photographs  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  pictures 
are  to  be  published  as  engravings  together  with  those  recently  taken 
of  the  King.  There  will  be  500  only  printed.  The  proceeds,  with- 
out deductions,  will  be  handed  to  the  Festival  of  Empire  funds. 

N-AMEs  AND  Addresses  Wanted.— iMarion  and  Co.,  Soho  Square, 
W.,  have  received  the  following  applications  without  names  and 
addresses  being  given  on  the  postcards :— From  Blackpool  (for  new 
catalogue),  Dingwall  (for  new  electrical  booklet),  Glasgow  (for 
catalogue,  electrical,  and  background  booklets).  Should  this  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  parties  concerned,  no  doubt  they  will  do  what  is 
necessary. 

Photogr.aphic  Record  and  Subvey  of  Surrey. —The  annual 
excursion  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  June  17,  Guildford  having 
again  been  selected  as  tlie  place  of  meeting.  Although  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  members  will  be  scattered  in  various  direc- 
tions photographing  sucli  objects  as  particularly  appeal  to  them,  yet 
an  opportunity  for  a  collective  gathering  will  "be  given  at  tea  time, 
and  those  wishing  to  join  in  this  should  communicate  at  once  with 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  F.  Wood,  11,  Milton  Road,  Walling- 
ton,  Surrey,  from  whom  also  particulars  of  trains,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained. 

Messrs.  W.  .axd  D.  Downey  will,  during  the  Coronation— from 
June  12  to  24— show  at  the  Clavier  Hall  of  the  Arts  and  Dramatic 
Club,  an  exhibition  of  photographs  that  should  be  of  the  greatest 
interest.  It  will  include  most  of  the  photographs  they  have  taken 
of  our  reigning  House  for  the  past  fifty  years,  starting  with  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  their  family  in  childhood,  and 
coming  down  to  a  recent  photogrnpli  of  King  George  not  before  seen. 
Members  of  other  Royal  families  who  have  visited  this  country  will 
also  be  shown.  An  interesting  item  will  be  a  photograph  of  nine 
kings,  taken  at  Windsor  last  May,  and  shown  in  an  exhibition  for 
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the  first  tim«,  by  special  permission  of  His  Majesty.  There  will  be 
an  album  of  photographs  of  all  tlie  descendants  and  relations  of 
•Queen  Victoria,  sonie  150  in  number.  Several  autograph  albums  will 
be  on  view  containing  the  signatures,  at  various  ages,  of  many 
liings,  queens,  princes,  and  other  notabilities. 


Corresponaence* 


■•♦*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   is   taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
■••*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

KEEPING    MEASURES    CLEAN    IN    THE    DARK-ROOM. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — One  of  your  correspondents  mentioned  cleaning  coni- 
■cal  glass  measures  a  while  ago.       Perhaps  the   following  hint  on 


(Drevention  may  be  .useful.  If  wodcing  near  a  wall,  measures  will 
Shang  safely,  wrong  side  up,  on  two  long  nails.— Yours  faith- 
^""y,  A.  Clarke. 

53,  Bankfield  Terraae,  Bury. 

SUNDAY   CLOSING   AND   THE   SHOPS   BILL. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — As    an   enthusiastic   Scottish    supporter   of    Sunday 
■closing  of  photografihic  studios,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  letter 
of  "Lancastrian  "  in  last  week's  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  he  permits  himself  a  quiet  gibe  at  those 
who  attended  the  recent  Congress,  and  explains  that  he  had 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  money  to  do  so.  Now,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  many  attended  the  Congress  at  considerable  sacrifice 
■of  time  and  money,  is  it  not  significant  that  with  all  his  Sunday 
-opening  "  Lancastrian "  is  evidently  not  in  a  position  to  aSord  a 
week  in  London  to  widen  his  knowledge  and  outlook,  and  to  co- 
operate with  his  fellow-photographers  in  their  efforts  t.o  improve 
his  business  and  theirs?  In  his  case,  apparently,  a  seven  days' 
week  has  not  only  deprived  him  of  leisure,  but  has  failed  to  bring 
him  financial  prosperity. 

Bui  perhaps  he  does  not  mind  this,  if  the  real  reason  of  his 
Sunday  opening  is  revealed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter.  In 
referrfng  to  Sunday  concerts,  etc.,  he  says — with  his  own  case 
evidently  in  mind — "  All  honour  to  the  men  who  devote  their  ser- 
vices to  making  the  Sunday  of  the  working  toiler  brighter  and 
■happier."  "  Lancastrian  "  is  a  philanthropist !  He  opens  on  Sundays 
to  make  the  life  of  the  working  toiler  brighter  and  happier !  The 
toiling  photographic  assistants — who,  unlike  museum  attendants, 
■tramway  men,  etc.,  get  no  other  day  off  for  Sunday — are  invited  to 
immolate  themselves  with  him  on  the  altar  of  noble  self-sacrifice. 
Surely  this  is  too  much  for  "Lancastrian"  to  ask  from  poor  photo- 
graphic humanity,  even  rf  Tie  himself  does  really  work  as  hard 
•during  the  week  as  his  ^assistants. 

In  regard  to  artificial  light,  many  of  the  biggest  Sunday  openers 
work  largely  with  electric  light,  and  "  Lancastrian  "  will  probably 
■soon  find  himself  also  compelled  to  use  it  for  Sunday  afternoons 
iin  November,   if  present  conditions  •continue. 

The  truth  is  that  Whether  a,  -photographer's  client*  are  agricul- 


tural labourers,  millworkcrs,  or  twins,  he  will  find,  if  they  cannot 
be  taken  on  Sunday  by  him  or  by  anyone  else,  that  they  will  come 
during  the  week.  Just  now,  if  the  photographer  does  not  open 
he  loses  business  to  the  man  who  does,  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
refuse  requests  from  his  own  customers.  If  opening  were  illegal, 
people  would  take  no  offence,  and  practically  the  only  orders  that 
might  be  lost  would  be  of  the  cheap  and  chance  kind.  Indeed,  the 
need  of  a  little  effort  will  make  the  photographing  more  of  an  event, 
and  a  better  price  will  be  obtained  than  from  the  careless  Sunday 
passer-by. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  part  of  Mr. 
Rigden's  letter  on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  issue.  I  feel  that 
the  success  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  Sunday  closing  will  be  very 
much  retarded  by  this  question  of  extra  overtime  for  photographers' 
assistants.  I  think  it  bad  tactics,  as  we  are  not  powerful  enough — 
even  if  we  were  in  time — to  obtain  such  an  important  alteration  on 
one  of  the  most  keenly  contested  and  already  decided  parts  of  the 
Bill.  Besides,  surely  Mr.  Rigden  forgets  that  printers,  mounters, 
retouchers,  and  indeed  most  of  the  workers  of  the  studio  are  not 
affected  by  this  Act,  and  that  .a  liberal  allowance  of  overtime  is 
given  by  it,  whereas  under  the  Factory  Acts  photographers  are 
not  allowed  any  overtime  at  all,  a  privilege  which  is  given  to 
several  other  trades. 

Apart  from  tactics,  I  am  opposed  to  it  on  principle,  as  I  think 
the  sixty  hours'  overtime  allowed  by  the  Bill  is  ample.  It  means 
ten  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks,  and  to  have  any  more  would  largely 
destroy  the  meaning  and  usefulness  of  the  Bill,  and  would  give 
an  advantage  to  the  most  unscrupulous  employer  corresponding  to 
what  he  has  at  present. 

With  apologies  for  encroaching  so  much  on  your  valuable  space, 
and  with  gratitude  for  your  own  attitude  in  this  matter,  I  am, 
etc.,  SCOTHB. 

June  3,  1911. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — "  How  oft  the  means  to  do  ill  deeds  make  ill  deeds 
done."  When  will  the  few  ill-advised  photographers  learn 
that  the  inclusion  of  photographers  in  the  new  Shop  Hours 
Act  will  mean  ruination,  not  to  tbemselvies  alone,  but  to  the  vast 
number  of  lens,  camera,  plate,  paper,  background  artists,  and  mount 
manufacturers,  etc.  ?  Stop  or  shorten  the  hours  of  photographic 
business,  and  you  pull  up  the  usage  of  photographic  materials. 
What  will  then  happen  ?  All  photographic  makers  will  produce  less, 
dismissal  of  hands  will  then  follow,  money  that  would  have  been 
spent  on  photographs  will  be  spent  elsewhere  ("  more's  the  pity"). 
This  Sunday  closing,  kUI-joy  idea  should  be  a  matter  for  each 
photographer  himself.  But,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  just  a  dodge 
of  a  number  of  men  who  are  well  off  themselves.  Some  who  made 
their  pile  opening  on  Sundays  now  view  with  jealous  alarm  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  a  younger  race  of  men  making  good.  These 
so-called  "good  houses". — do  they  mean  old-fashioned  houses? — 
will  not  advertise,  will  not  be  civil  to  customers,  imagine  they 
confer  honour  on  their  clients  by  photographing  them,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot.  Are  these  gentlemen 
of  ancient  history  the  foundation  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
photographic  world — these  gentlemen  who  use  three  dozen  plates 
in  a  week,  and  fancy  they  are  busy — or  is  it  the  men  who  advertise, 
make  photographs  gpod,  cheap,  and  popular,  and  use  np  to  a  thou- 
sand plates  a  week,  etc.  ?  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  up  against 
the  photographic  manufacturers  to  help  those  who  help  them.  The 
men  who  keep  countless  thousands  in  the  photographic  trade  busy, 
the  cheap,  good  man  who  makes  things  hum.  America  has  some 
good  sayings.  I  give  one  to  the  photographic  business  gratis  : — 
"  Get  on  or  get  out."  Thanking  you  for  the  hospitality  of  your 
columns,  I  am.  Bob  McMabox. 

11,  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin, 
June  2,  1911. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  follow   "  Lancastrian "    in  re-opening 
for  ventilation  the  all-important  subject  of  photographing  on  Son- 
days.     Now  I  would  challenge  the  presumption  that  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Photographic  Association  voices  the 
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approval  of  the  majority  of  photographers.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  bears  sufficient  influence  from  members,  as  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  will  affect  the  very  ^subsistence  of  a  portion  of  respectable,  hard- 
working subscribers  should  the  suggested  measure  be  promoted  to 
law.  It  eeems  to  me  outrageous  to  deny  to  parties  the  taking  of 
their  photographs  by  amateur  friends  or  the  professional  at  their 
homes  on  Sundays.  I  think  it  equally  unreasonable  to  refuse  them 
the  homage  of  (studio  aooommodation,;  embodying  as  it  does 
characteristics  so  essential  to  good  results.  I  advocate  Sunday  photo- 
graphing because  of  the  convenience  it  offers  to  sitters,  and  particularly 
for  the  enormity  of  trade  raised  all  peculiar  to  that  day.  Some  is 
directly  disposed  to  the  photographer ;  all  the  rest  goes  to  the 
Sabbatarians,  the  plate  and  paper  manufacturers,  the  mount  makers, 
and  trade  houses — I  think  that  I  may  add,  with  emphasis,  to  the 
copying  and  enlarging  departments  of  those  who  champion  restric- 
tive legislation.  I  can  put  it  without  Tear  of  contradiction  that  even 
with  firms  of  the  very  highest  standing,  copies  whose  origin  comes 
from  Sunday-open  studios  amount  to  some  75  per  cent. 

It  is  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  assistant  where  legislation 
is  badly  needed.  The  imposition  of  a  minimum  salary  of  30s.  per 
■week  and  a  48  limited  number  of  hours  would  come  as  a  boon  to 
the  employee,  and  would  effectually  check  the  greatest  evil  of  all, 
the  cutting  of  prices. — Yours  faithfully,  A.  Cohen. 

9,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 


MONEY     IN     PLATINUM     RESIDUES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  of  your  readers,  we  are  sure,  are  interested  in 
the  recovery  of  platinum  residues.  We  have  just  received  a  cheque 
for  £25  odd,  which  represents  the  value  of  residues  recovered  from 
£233  worth  of  platinotype  paper.  We  keep  a  jar,  into  which  we 
pour  all  our  waste  developers  and  "  first "  acid  baths.  In  this 
mixed  liquor  we  keep  standing  some  granulated  zinc.  We  stir 
occasionally.  This  method  may  not  be  scientific,  and  perhaps  we 
do  not  get  back  all  the  platinum,  but  it  is  no  trouble,  and  yields 
back  a  good  10  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  paper. — Yours 
faithfully,  H.  P.  Robinson  and  Son. 

Rembrandt  Studio,  Redhill, 
June  2,  1911. 


A  PORTRAIT  WANTED. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  want  to  find  the  negative  (taken,  I  believe,  by 
Mayall)  of  General  Sir  John  Inglis,  of  Lucknow  fame,  about  1858, 
when  he  came  home.  If  found,  I  would  like  a  copy,  and  if  more 
than  one  negative,  copies.  I  would  then— after  seeing  it  (or 
them) — see  what  it  would  cost  to  have  a  copy  in  water-colour,  say 
about  4  in.  by  6  in.,  closed  in  background,  say  the  head  of  a  cabinet 
size.  There  are  numbers  of  young  artists  known  to  all  photo- 
graphers who  would  be  suitable  for  such  work.  He  who  has  the 
negative,  if  my  hopes  be  realised,  may  have  such  a  man  on  his 
staff.  The  Mayall  photograph,  I  know,  shows  the  whole  of  the 
tunic  of  the  General,  so  that  if  a  cabinet,  would  have  to  be 
somewhat  larger,  if  the  tunic  be  shown.— Yours  faithfully, 

rp,      n,  r.    J   »-  ,•      ,   -..  David  Ross  McCohd. 

the   McCord  National   Museum, 

Temple  Grove,  Montreal. 


RETOUCHERS'  GRIEVANCES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— I  am  taking  an  enforced  holiday,  owing  to  ill-health 
brought  on  by  long  hours  (without  even  a  half-day  each  week) 
and  the  cramped  attitude  I  was  obliged  to  assume  while  retouching 
in  a  draughty  shop.  Of  course,  protest  was  useless,  but  I  endured 
it  for  ten  months  for  other  experience.  However,  Nature  is  an 
exacting  mistress,  and  when  we  treat  her  unreasonably  she  makes 
us  pay ;  so  1  must  put  up  with  the  inevitable  for  awhile  If 
only  employers  would  have  the  sense  to  realise  how  much  better 
and  quicker  assistants  would  work  under  comfortable  and  reason- 


able conditions,  perhaps  some  of  the  less  lazy  would  stir  them- 
selves to  produce  such  circumstances,  provided  they  had  the  neees- 
.sary  sympathy. 

There  is  another  point  of  vexation  :  that  so  many  photographers 
lead  one  to  think  they  do  the  very  best  work,  advertise  for  a 
first-class  assistant,  and  offer  a  fair  salary,  when  one  hasn't  the 
least  idea  if  such  an  account  is  correct. 

The  lact  situation  I  accepted  was  one  such.  Imagine  my  chagrin 
to  find  that  the  hours  of  work  accounted  for  the  salary ;  practically 
all  the  work  was  postcards,  with  some  cheap  mounted  prints,  and 
just  a  little  of  the  li»tter-class  portraiture.  I  wish  that  disappoint- 
ment and  changes  coma  be  prevented  by  the  strict  truth  being 
adhered  to  in  the  adY*- >i«ements.  If  you  think  good  may  result 
and  can  give  space  for  tins  in  your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
air  a  grievance  which  a  few  otliers  have  experienced. 

A  Sufferer. 


A    CAUSE     OF    FOGGED    NEGATIVES 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  wonder  if  you,  or  other  photographers,  have  experi- 
enced the  difficulty  which  I  have  under  the  conditions  as  follows  :  — 
When  using  a  wide-angle  lens  outdoors  my  plaMs  invariably  develop 
fog.  Have  tried  short  and  long  exixisures,  always  shade  the  lens, 
and  generally  start  development  with  plenty  of  bromide,  and  have 
tried  without  bromide,  but  always  the  same  result.  The  negative 
starts  as  though  it  were  all  right,  and  one  might  flatter  oneself  upon 
a  successful  issue,  but  almost  immediately,  instead  of  continuing  to 
gain  strength,  etc.,  the  shadows  become  veiled;  in  fact,  the  plate 
assumes  the  appearance  of  being  fogged  by  extraneous  light,  the 
edges,  protected  by  flange  of  slide,  remaining  clear.  When  lens 
used  for  interior  work,  the  result  is  altogether  different,  and  quite 
satisfactory,  and  one  would  say  from  these  data  that  light  gets 
to  plate  in  camera  out  of  doors  ;  but  I  keep  covered  with  focussing 
cloth,  and  have  had  it  in  sunlight  to  examine,  and  cannot  find  any 
percolation  of  light.  What  is  the  reason?  Can  you  explain  in 
your  usiial  lucid  and  scientific  mannsr?  I  have  also  a  hand  camera, 
which,  under  certain  conditions,  s^ves  me  in  the  same  way.  In 
this  case  I  have  imagined  that  the  Jens,  perhaps  capable  of  cover- 
ing a  larger  plate,  illuminates  the  sides  of  camera  inside,  which  is 
reflected  on  to  the  plate  and  causes  the  "fog."  Shading  the  lens 
to  almost  cutting  off  some  of  the  picture,  obviates  to  some  extent. 
In  spite  of  this  drawback  sometimes  I  have  obtained  perfectly  clear 
and  brilliant  negatives,  especially  when  working  with  light — i.e., 
sun — pretty  well  at  my  back,  and  the  subject  well  illuminated,  and, 
better  still,  if  the  camera  be  pointed  downwards.  Here  is  a  defect, 
which  makes  one  very  careful  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  ihe 
unreliability  constituting  it  more  a  toy  than  a  dependable  piece  of 
apparatus  The  lens  seems  excellent,  for,  having  used  it  upon 
half-plates  in  ordinary  camera,  I  have  obtained  negatives  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Am  I  setting  you  too  difficult  a  problem  to  solve, 
or  is  it  my  own  ignorance  of  what  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
difficulty,  that  is,  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill?  At  any 
rate,  I  feel  that  you  will,  if  possible,  "help  the  lame  dog  over 
the  stile,"  and,  maybe,  at  the  same  time  assist  others.— I  am, 
yours   faithfully,  Erebus. 

[We  can  only  suggest  two  explanations  of  your  trouble,  one  being 
reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  camera,  which,  of  course,  should  be 
obviated  by  a  lens  hood.  If,  however,  a  carefully  adjusted  lens 
hood  fails  to  cure  the  fogging,  the  only  alternative  would  seem  to 
be  flare  in  tlie  lens.  We  suggest  that  you  should  expose  two  plates 
with  the  lens  under  identically  the  same  conditions  and  on  the  same 
subject,  but  using  two  different  cameras.  If  the  fog  is  the  same 
in  toth  cases  it  will  most  probably  be  the  lens  that  is  at  fault,  and 
not  the  camera.  If  a  difference  is  noted,  then  it  is  obviously  the 
camera  that  is  to  blame.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a 
camera  which  gives  reflected  fog  with  one  lens  will  not  necessarily 
do  so  with  all,  as  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  angle  at  which  the 
light  strikes  the  folds  of  the  bellows,  and  this,  again,  depends  on 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  as  well  as  upon  the  taper  of  the  bellows. 
There  is  a  common  delusion  that  square  bellows  cameras  are  free 
from  this  defect,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  give  as  much 
reflection  as  a  taper  bellows  in  suitable  conditions.  In  any  case 
a  lens  hood  should  be  a  remedy. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 
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jln$u)er$  to  Corresponaents. 


*«•  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  <Ai«  Journal,  incZud- 
t'n^  queries,  must  be  addressed  to"  The  Editors,  This  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this  ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•>*  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  MesShs.  Henry  Grbenwood 
&   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

•••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

■\V.  H.  Major,  Woodstoce,  Peterborough.  Photograph  nf  Mr  John  Holland,  aged 
S4,  and  Mrs.  Holland,  aged  :J5,  Married  at  Wuodi,tont  Church  Merborouah, 
May  W,  1911, 

H.  J.  Thompsou,  Cycle  Worts,  Bellingham,  Northumberland.  Pkolnoraph  ihoivinn 
the  Gag  H'orks  surrounded  by  Water  during  the  Great  Flood  at  Beiliwiham,  Man 
14, 1911. 

E.  Wooler,  44,  Institute  Road,  Eocleshill,  Bradford.    Ph-iograoh  of  Victoria  Boad, 

Saltaire,  iind  Pkotn/raph  of  a  Birds  Eye  View  of  Saltaire  Park,  forla. 
W.   Giles,   15,   Strand,  Walmer,   Kent.     Photngraph  showinij  Kiiyal  Marine  Light 
Infantry  Xorth  Barracks,  DepM  R.M.,  Deal.   Photograph  ehoicing  Canada  Road, 
M'alvier,  a7id  the  Sew  Royai  Murine  Depdt  Church. 

F  6.3,  A.  F.  K.,  and  others. — In  our  next. 

Hano  'em. — We  are  afraid  we  cannot  give  you  the  advice  you  want 
as  to  prices.  Surely  you  are  best  able  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
the  job  to  yourself  and  to  base  the  price  on  that. 

Jat  JIay. — We  are  sorry  to  say  we  do  not  know  the  source  of  supply 
of  Libra  papers.  As  regards  plates,  consult  the  figures  given  by 
the  firms  named  under  "  Plates,"  on  page  1344,  of  the  "  Almanac." 

BiLDSiCHT  Camera. — THe  advertisement  in  this  year's  "  Almanac  " 
published  by  you  of  a  camera  entitled  the  Bildsicht,  by  Levie  J. 
Sasse,  Xordfelder  Reche,  15,  interests  me,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  if  there  is  an  English  agent  for  that  firm,  from  whom  I  may 
get  a  prospectus.  If  you  can  help  me  in  the  matter  I  shall  be  much 
obliged. — Geo.  W.  Perkin. 

The  London  agents  are  the  Telia  Camera  Company,  68,  High 
Holborn,  W.C. 

"Washing  Plates. — If  I  fill  an  ordinary  6ft.  house  bath,  and  suspend 
plates  or  films  just  under  the  surface,  will  the  fact  of  hypo  drop- 
ping to  the  bottom  sufiice  for  washing  without  changing  the  water, 
and  how  long  will  it  take? — Euthie. 

We  should  advise  you  to  wash  first  for  five  minutes  in  ruruiing 
water,  then  soak  as  you  describe  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and 
finish  up  with  a  second  wash  in  running  water  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.     We  think  this  would  be  eflScient  in  removing  hypo. 

Backgrounds. — Would  you  please  tell  rae,  in  this  week's  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column  if  possible,  the  method  of  mixing 
flatted  oil  colour  for  painting  backgrounds? — S.  Hart. 

Flatted  oil  colour  is  made  by  mixing  the  pigments  with  the 
minimum  quantity  of  oil,  using  turpentine  to  bring  the  paint  to  a 
workable  consistency.  Soap  flatting,  which  is  frequently  used,  is 
made  of  ordinary  oil  paint,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong 
soapsuds.  Ordinary  oil  paint  may  be  flatted  when  dry  by  stippling 
with  a  large  brush,  moistened  with  turpentine. 

Copyright. — I  have  had  a  book  brought  to  me,  out  of  which  I  am 
asked  to  copy  an  engraving,  by  D.  J.  Pound,  from  a  photograph 
by  Mayall.  The  book  is  called  "The  Drawing-Room  Portrait 
Gallery  of  Eminent  Pereonages,"  and  was  published  in  1859  by 
The  London  Joint  Stock  Newspaper  Company,  Ltd.,  109,  Strand. 
Should  I  be  held  liable  if  I  produce  an  enlargement,  as,  of  course, 
I  shall  charge  for  same? — Charles  Bown. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  photographer  by  whom  the  nega- 


tive was  made  has  he^n  dead  for  over  seven  years,  and  copyright 
in  the  portrait   therefore   will   have  run  out. 

Spotted  Prints. — Could  you  favour  me  with  yonr  opinion  aa  to 
cause  of  fading  and  spottiness  as  shown  on  prints  herewith?  They 
were  supplied  to  customer  unmounted  about  thre«  and  a  half  years 
ago,  and  taken  by  him  to  be  mounted  and  framed  at  a  picture- 
framer's,  who  mounted  them  on  mounts,  as  you  now  i«e.  Would 
it  be  impurities  in  mounting  board,  or  due  to  improper  washing, 
etc.,  of  prints?    Prints  have  been  hanging  indoors  since  framing. — 

X1Y.K. 

We  think  it  quite  likely  the  spotting  is  dn«  to  the  boards,  and 
possibly  to  the  mountant  also,  on  which  the  prints  have  been  put. 
The  mounts  are  evidently  a  cheap  kind  of  strawboard. 

Finishing  Prints'. — (1)  Is  there  any  book  giving  copies  for  pencil 
sketches  to  be  put  in  by  hand  on  bromide  prints?  (2)  Is  it  custom- 
ary to  use  ordinary  water  colours  for  making  stained  drawings,  or 
is  there  a  special  paint  made  for  the  purpose? — A.  H. 

No  book  of  the  kind  is  published.  You  should  be  able  to 
find  suggestions  in  the  illustrated  weeklies,  especially  those  devoted 
to  ladies'  affairs.  Books  on  pencil  drawing  can  be  obtained 
through  any  artist's  colourman.  The  series  of  "  Studies  in  Two 
Crayons"  would  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  treatment  of 
draperies,  etc.  (2)  We  assume  that  by  "stained  drawings"  you 
mean  those  made  by  the  Autotype  Company,  for  which,  we 
imagine,  water  colours  are  used. 

Electric  Light  Portraiture. — ^My  studio  is  18ft.  x  10ft.,  and 
9ft.  high,  and  I  wish  to  have  three  or  four  small  electric  arc  lamps 
fitted  for  photographing  at  nights.  Please  inform  me  what  candle 
power  is  necessary  for  about  two  seconds'  exposure  with  fjli,  and 
where  I  can  obtain  such  lamps. — Tripod. 

You  will  hardly  need  more  than  one  arc  lamp  for  so  small  a 
studio,  especially  with  the  exposure  you  are  willing  to  give.  It 
is  impossible  to  measure  the  photographic  value  of  electric  light 
in  candle  power,  as  the  colour  of  the  light  has  so  much  to  do  with 
it.  Excellent  lamps  are  made  by  Marion  and  Co.,  Houghtons, 
the  Westminster  Engineering  Company,  and  others.  As  your 
studio  is  so  low  the  Westminster  "  Toplight "  would  probably  give 
the  best  lighting. 

Colour  Photography.— As  I  am  interested  in  colour  photography, 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  inform  me  if  there  is  an 
efficient  "  three  one-exposure  camera  "  on  the  market,  suitable  for 
portraits  and  other  colour  work.  If  so,  the  name  of  maker,  and 
probable  cost.  "Ives"  film-pack  has  been  mentioned  to  me.  Do 
you  consider  that  suitable  ? — John  Brand. 

The  only  two  one-exposure  cameras  that  we  know  are  that  made 
by  Mr.  Sanger-Shepherd,  5-7,  Gray's  Inn  Passage,  Holborn, 
London,  W.C,  and  the  camera  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Butler,  of  26,  Craven 
Park,  Willesden,  N.W.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Butler's 
camera  is  on  the  market,  but  think  it  is :  Mr.  Butler  will  be  able 
to  tell  you.  We  have  not  seen  any  actual  examples  of  the  Ives' 
film-pack  camera,  as  these  are  not  yet  obtainable  in  this  country. 

Paper  for  Pa.stel  Reproduction. — What  would  be  the  best  plate  to 
use,  and  which  screen,  to  obtain  the  full  rendering  of  tone  values 
in  reproducing  a  beautiful  pastel  drawing  in  which  the  colours 
are  charming  (it  is  a  head  of  a  child),  as  most  perfect  print  is 
required?  I  propose  using  in  printing  the  buff  "platinotype  " 
paper,  unless  you  advise  another.  This  colour  would,  I  think, 
be  so  much  like  the  general  effect  of  colour  of  pastel.  The  picture 
is  about  24  X  15;   12  x  10  prints  required  if  possible.— Repeo- 

DUCriON. 

w  e  should  advise  a  panchromatic  plate  with  a  fairly  deep  filter, 
such  as  the  Wratten  K  3.  Without  having  seen  the  original,  we 
should  say  that  buff  "platinotype"  would  gi\«  aii  excellent  re- 
production. We  notice  that  Mr.  HoUyer,  in  his  reproductions 
of  paintings  shown  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  is  now 
using  this  paper. 

P.  A. — Most  certainly,  mounting,  or  canvassing  for  orders,  are  not 
part  of  the  duties  of  an  operator,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
your  question  as  to  how  you  may  escape  from  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Supposing  you  were  to  leave,  or  be  dismissed  from 
the  firm,  and  were  to  take  a  position  within  the  prescribed  radius. 
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we  think  it  most  probable  that,  even  though  you  had  left  on  the 
grounds  you  name,  the  firm  would  be  able  to  obtain  an  injunction 
preventing  you  from  working  within  the  radius.  We  do  not  think 
tliey  would  be  able  to  do  more  than  that,  and  we  certainly  believe 
that  the  penalty  named  in  the  agreement  would  be  held  by  a  judge 
to  be  excessive  in  the  extreme.  We  do  not  feel  competent  to  say 
more  than  this,  and  would  advise  your  seeking  the  advice  of  a 
solicitor,  who  would  perhaps  be  able  to  say  whether  the  agreement, 
as  a  whole,  is  so  entirely  in  favour  of  the  employer  as  not  to  be 
binding  on  either  party. 

A  Case  of  Authoritt. — I  was  asked  to  take  photographs,  for  the 
foreman  of  the  contractors  of  engines  in  what  they  call  the  electric 
power  station,  it  being  a  new  building  for  the  colliery  company. 
While  taking  photograph  the  manager  of  the  colliery  sent  a 
message  over  to  me  that  I  was  not  to  take  any  photographs,  and 
I  was  to  go  over  to  the  office  to  see  him ;  but,  being  pressed  for 
time.  I  did  not  go  then.  The  following  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  as  follows :—"  Dear  Sir, — Photographs  taken  by  yon  at 
our  new  power  station  this  morning.  Please  take  notice  that  you 
are  not  to  print  and  publish  the  above  on  any  account,  and  in 
future  you  must  not  come  to  these  grounds  to  take  any  photo- 
graphs without  permission  from  this  office."  Neither  the  building 
nor  the  plant  has  been  handed  over  to  the  colliery  company  yet. 
•  The  foreman  for  the  builder  holds  one  key,  and  the  foreman  for 
the  electricians  holds  the  other,  and  they  both  want  the  photo- 
graphs. Can  the  manager  of  the  colliery  prevent  me  producing 
the  prints  because  photographs  were  taken  on  their  ground  ?  The 
colliery  company  have  not  sanctioned  or  formally  taken  over 
building  or  machinery  from  the  contractors  yet,  but  they  are 
erected  on  their  ground.  Should  be  much  oMiged  if  you  will 
answer  for  me  as  soon  as  possible. — H.  J.  L. 

As  the  photographs  were  taken  to  the  order  of  the  foreman 
employed  by  the  contractors,  it  is  he  who  can  authorise  you  to 
produce  tlie  prints,  and  any  prints  you  may  make  will  be  pro- 
duced on  his  responsibility.  As  he  was  the  person  who  gave 
you  the  order,  you  have  no  right  to  produce  prints,  nor  to  refuse 
to  produce  them,  on  the  demand  of  anybody  else. 

Pbi.ntbk.— (1)  Over-print  very  slightly.  (2)  Place  prints,  one  by 
one,  in  water,  change  water  three  times,  the  prints  becoming 
brick-red.  (3)  Stock  solution :  Water,  1,000  ccs.  ;  borax.  10  gras. 
For  each  sheet  of  paper  take  300  ccs.  of  this  solution,  and  6  ccs. 
of  1  per  cent,  gold  chloride  solution,  adding  a  further  100  ccs. 
of  water  to  slow  toning.  Mix  bath  fresh,  as  it  does  not  keep. 
Tone  until  the  brick-red  gives  place  to  a  soft  brown  colour,  not 
to  violet.  After  toning  wash  in  two  changes  of  water,  and  place 
in  platinum  bath.  (4)  Water,  1,000  ccs.  ;  phosphoric  acid,  10  ccs.  ; 
potass,  chloro-platinite,  1  gm.  Use  as  much  as  is  necessaiy  for 
the  prints;  above  quantity  tones  about  eight  sheets.  In  the  bath 
the  prints  become  first  violet,  then  blue,  and  finally  a  grey- 
ish black.  Take  them  out  as  goon  as  the  tone  has  passed  from 
violet  to  black.  If  toned  longer,  final  colour  is  brownish ;  if 
taken  out  sooner,  final  tone  is  bluish.  Trials  on  a  few  prints, 
toning  for  different  times,  will  soon  allow  of  the  right  point 
being  judged.  Exhausted  platinum  bath  will  not  give  a  pure 
black  tone.  After  platinum  toning,  wash  thoroughly  and  fix. 
(5)  Fix  in  solution  of  50  gms.  hypo  in  1,000  ccs.  water.  Bath 
should  not  be  chilled  ;  better  to  make  it  up  in  advance.  Time  of 
fixing  about  ten  minutes ;  prints  should  be  kept  on  the  move 
and  placed  singly  into  the  bath.  They  are  then  washed  for  one 
hour  in  running  water,  or  at  least  six  changes,  using  the  perman- 
ganate method  as  a  test  for  the  removal  of  the  hypo.  Prints  mav 
then  be  trimmed  wet  and  mounted  at  once.  (6)  For  red  chalk- 
tones,  the  best  way  is  to  tone  for  a  short  time  in  th?  borax  bath 
and  fix,  or  to  tone  for  a  short  time  in  a  used  platinum  bath  after 
prints  have  been  well  washed,  then  washing  and  fixing.  This 
gives  reddish  tones.  Red  chalk  is  also  produced  by  washing  prints 
and  fixing  in  10  per  cent,  hypo,  then  toning  for' a  short  time  in 
the  combined   bath ;    but  these  tones  are  less  permanent. 

KAI.I.ITTPF.  Paper,  ctc— I  have  been  trying  to  prepare  some  Kalli- 
type  paper,  and  find  that  on  mixing  ferric  oxalate  and  silver  nitrate 
one  gets  a  precipitate.  I  prepared  the  ferric  oxalate  myself  in 
the  dark  from  freshly  precipitated  ferric  oxide  and  oxalic  acid,  and 
on  testmg  find  it  quite  free  from  ferrous  oxalate.     In  fact    I  have 


prepared  Kallitype  paper  with  the  commercial  ferric  oxalate,  which 
contains  ferrous  oxalate,  and  find  it  works  quite  as  well.  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  some  other  reagent  present,  such  as  ammonia? 
In  the  "  B.J."  for  1910  there  is  another  formula,  given  by  J. 
Thomson.  Perhaps  that  works  better.  With  a  ppt.  present  it  is- 
not  possible  to  coat  paper  evenly.  (2)  Would  it  be  possible  to. 
get  a  printing  process  resembling  mezzotint  by  takmg  a  screen 
block  (made  by  reproducing  a  piece  of  black  paper),  coating  with. 
bichromated  gelatine  (or  some  such  colloid),  printing  under  a» 
negative,  etching  as  in  photogravure,  and  then  printing  as  a. 
mezzotint?  Do  you  think  that  the  process  block,  when  it  prints- 
dead  black,  sufficiently  resembles  the  mezzotint  burr  to  make- 
such  a  process  feasible? — Chas.  E.  Fbanxk. 

(1)  Add  a  grain  or  two  per  ounce  of  oxalxc  acid  to 
the  ferric  oxalate  solution,  make  the  mixture  warm  by 
standing  the  vessel  containing  it  in  hot  water,  and  add 
the  silver  nitrate  (dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity 
of  water)  in  small  doses.  (Z)  Mezzotint  consists  in  starting, 
with  a  deep  black  and  scraping  away  in  order  to  form  the  picture 
by  making  tlie  tones  lighter  where  necessary.  "  Etching  as  in 
photogravure  "  is  to  put  in  the  darks,  the  very  opposite  of  mezzo- 
tint. To  imitate  mezzotint  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  as  you 
suggest,  with  a  half-tone  or  some  similar  grained  ground,  and 
then  build  up  in  proportion  to  the  lights  of  your  picture.  It 
would  perhaps  be  possible  to  do  this  by  some  process  of  electro- 
deposition,  certainly  not  by  etching  as  in  photogravure.  Photo- 
gravure is  itself  considered  a  substitute  for  mezzotint,  but  you 
would  not  get  a,  connoisseur  in  mezzotints  to  agree  that  the 
process    even  approached   mezzotint   in   richness. 


Sheixg  Before  the  Event. — Referring  to  the  statement  made  bj- 
Dr.  Abrahams  in  a  lecture  at  the  Camera  Club,  that  one  sees  a, 
thing  happen  before  it  happens,  if  one  knows  it  is  just  going  to- 
happen,  "  M.  R."  writes  to  the  "Daily  News":  "When  next 
you  see  any  road-breakers  at  work  you  may  yourself  enjoy  this, 
sensation  of  '  second  sight.'  When  the  iron  wedge  is  inserted  in 
the  solid  macadam  and  the  two  hammers  swing  down  in  rhythmical 
cadence,  I  always  see  the  wedge  sink  before  the  hammer  touches  it. 
Knowing  it  to  be  an  illusion,  I  make  it  a  point  to  watch  the  opera- 
tion whenever  I  have  the  chance,  but  the  illusion  never  disappears- 
I  invariably  sec  the  wedge  sink  as  if  the  wind  of  the  coming  blow 
already  forced  it  down.  The  blows  following  each  other  so  rapidly,. 
I  once  believed  I  might  mistake  the  effect  of  the  second  blow  for 
that  of  the  preceding  one,  but  most  careful  watching  has  convinced 
me  that  this  is  not  the  case.  I  explain  the  singular  thing  in  this- 
way.  Knowledge  of  the  happening  of  a  fact  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  the  senses,  but  this  is  superfluous  wlien  the  knowledge  in 
already  there.  I  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  have  no  time, 
in  that  fraction  of  a  second,  to  distinguish  between  that  absolute 
knowledge  and  the  superfluous  confirmation  or  repetition  conveyed 
by  the  sense  of  sight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  adds  "  M.  R.,"  "  I 
could  not  see  it  happen  when  it  does  happen ;  for  the  hammer  then 
covers  the  wedge,  and  hides  the  top  of  it  from  view." 


•,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  t* 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Coronation  Week. — Communications  for  the  editorial  and 
advertisements  of  the  "Journal"  must  reach  us  at  the  latest  by 
Monday  morning  next,  first  post,  in  order  to  secure  insertion  in 
ne.\t  week's  issue,  which  will  be  published  on  Wednesday  morning, 
June  21. 

-■Vt  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Sanger-Shepherd  read  a  paper  on  a  new  process,  the  invention 
•  :t  Mr.  W.  Hay  Caldwell,  which  allows  of  the  production  of  a 
rapid  gelatine  emulsion  capable  of  withstanding  over-exposure  to 
almost  any  degree  and  permitting  of  the  manufacture  of  printing 
piipers  which  can  either  be  printed-out  fully  in  the  frame  or 
partially  exposed  and  developed  like  bromides,  in  each  case 
iftainiug  the  true  gradation  of  the  subject.  The  new  product  gives 
«v<ery  promise  of  proving  a  most  remarkable  step  in  advance  in 
pnutographic  negative-making  and  printing.     (P.   463.) 

.\  further  letter  pro  inclusion  of  photographers  under  the  Shops 
liill  will  be  found  on  page  465. 

Prices  for  commercial  photography,  assistants'  conditions  in 
France,  etc.,  are  topics  dealt  with  by  correspondents.     (P.  465.) 

-\  miscellany  of  timely  hints  for  professional  photographers  is 
fiioted  from  our  up-to-date  contemporary,  "  Camera  Craft,"  on 
}A.^4e>  453. 

-Vn  exhibition  of  the  Ix)ndon  Salon  of  Photography  is  to  be 
h'ld  during  September-October  at  5a,  Pall  :Mall  East.     (P.  465.) 

-\  collection  of  prints  by  M.  Demachy  representing  the  latest 
development  in  the  oil  process  may  now"  be  seen  at  the  house  of 
the  Royal   Photographic   Society.     (P.   458.) 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Gower,  in  an  article,  describes  a  method  of  pre- 
paring P.O.P.   prints  on  fabrics.     (P.   451.) 

M.  Andre  Callier,  in  a  recent  paper,  has  given  a  number  of 
i:-«?ful  precautions  in  employing  the  copper-silver  and  lead  methods 
■•i  intensification  on  gelatine  negatives  of  line  subjects,     (P,  452.) 

The  manipulation  and  uses  of  stripping  collodion  paper  are  dealt 
with  in  an  article  on  page  457. 

In  a  leading  article  we  describe  a  method  which  ma"y  be  used 
•■,i  estimating  the  efficiency  of  diaphragm   shutters.     (P.   450.) 


Next    Week's 
••  B.J." 


EX   CATHEDRA. 

In  consequence  of  the  Coronation  cere- 
monies which  take  place  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  next  week,  June  22  and 
23,  the  ''British  Journal  of  Photography,"  dated  the  23rd 
inst.,  will  be  issued  on  Wednesday  next.  Correspondents, 
querists,  and  others  are  therefore  asked  to  note  that  all 
communications  for  the  editor  should  reach  him,  if  possible, 
during  the  present  week,  or  at  the  latest  by  the  first  post 
on  Monday  morning  next.  Advertisers  also  are  requested 
by  our  publishers  to  note  that  all  copy  should  likewise  be 
received  at  the  latest  by  the  first  post  on  Monday  morning. 


T»fO    Art 
Exhibitions, 


The  New  English  Art  Club  exhibition  in 
the  Suffolk  Street  Galleries  is,  on  the 
whole,  as  enjoyable  as  ever,  though  it  is 
without  anything  extraordinarily  arresting.  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  of  all  is  the  deliberate  and  exhaustive  sketch  by 
J.  S.  Sargent  of  a  stable  interior  called  "  Shoeing  Oxen  at 
Siena"  (146).  This  is  painted  with  the  searching  enthu- 
siasm of  an  old  Dutchman,  and  its  tones  and  textures  are 
marvels  of  dexterous  brushwork.  Those  who  like  thrilling 
sensations  of  the  repellent  sort  had  better  see  Henry  Lamb's 
peasant  studies,  which,  though  ridiculous  in  their  affected 
manner,  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  gifted  man.  The 
International  Society  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  has  hit  upon 
an  excellent  idea  in  showing  the  works  of  men  who  have 
been  pioneers  in  paint  during  the  last  century.  They  have, 
perhaps,  not  been  as  honestly  representative  and  compre- 
hensive as  they  might  have  been  :  their  own  particular 
point  of  view  is  open  to  question  in  the  matter  of  proper 
perspective  and  proportion,  and  therefore  the  exhibition  is 
not  as  educational  as  it  might  have  been.  We  could  weil 
have  dispensed  with  some  of  the  28  Condors,  for  example, 
in  favour  of  works  by  not  a  few  great  men  who  are  unrepre- 
sented— Bocklin  and  some  Germans.  Rossetti  is  much 
over-represented.  He  has  ibeen  well  shown  in  past  years. 
But,  taking  the  show  as  it  is,  one  may  have  some  surprising 
moments,  especially  in  seeing  the  early  work  of  Millet  and 
others. 


Coronation 
Subjects. 


In  nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  will  during  next 
week  be  some  doings  which  will  call  for  the  services  of 
the  photographer,  who  wall,  if  he  be  wise,  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot,  in  the  way  of  rapid  delivery  of  prints,  eepeci-* 
ally  if  they  are  wanted  for  press  purposes.  The  experi- 
enced press  worker  makes  liberal  use  of  methylated  spirit 
for  drying  both  negatives  and  bromid'C  prints,  and  to  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  do  this  a  few  hints  may  be 
acceptable  at  the  present  juncture.  To  dry  negatives  they 
siioulcl,  after  washing  under  a  tap  or  rose,  be  set  up  to 
drain  for  about  a   minute,   and  then  blotted   till   surface 
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dry  with  perfectly  clean,  smooth  tissue;  this  absorbs  the 
imoi.sturn  as  well  as  blotting  paper,  and  leaves  no  trace 
of  fluff  behind.  There  is  a  stout,  yellowish  paper  called 
"  Stout  Buff  Copying  "  which  is  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
The  negative  should  now  be  immersed  in  a  dish  contain- 
ing methylated  spirit  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and 
this  should  be  rocked  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  surface 
ceases  to  run  into  streaks  when  drained.  It  should  then 
be  transferred  to  a  second  idish  of  spirit  and  allowed  to 
rfimain  in  it  until  the  next  plate  is  ready  to  follow  it,  when 
the  first  plate  may  be  set  up  in  a  draught  or  in  a  warm 
place  to  dry.  Thorough  soaking  in  the  spirit  is  the  secret 
of  safe,  even,  and  rapid  drying.  Prints  should  be  blotted 
!in  the  same  way,  and  a  number  of  them  immersed  in  the 
spirit  and  moved  about  as  in  toning  until  they  feel  stiff 
to  handle,  when  they  may  be  hung  up  to  completely  dry. 
This  may  be  hastened  by  placing  them  near  a  fire,  taking 
care,  however,  that  they  do  not  catch  fire.  Prompt  dis- 
patch of  prints  is  essential  for  newspaper  work.  Unless 
jfou  have  some  unique  subject,  you  may  as  well  save  your 
stamps  if  you  do  not  post  your  prints  within  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  event,  and  even  for  local  sale  there  is  a  much 
greater  demand  on  the  great  day  than  after  the  morning's 
reflection,  when  folk  have  had  time  to  count  the  cost. 


Definition  Mr.  Edgar  Clifton,  in  his  paper  on  "  The 

*"**  Lens    in    the    Studio,"    read    before    the 

Hardness.  p.p. A.   Congress,   laid  emphasis  on  the 

fact  that  a  lens  giving  a  perfectly  sharp  image  will  not 
necessarily  give  a  hard  i-esult.  We  are  afraid  that  the  two 
effects  are  often  confused.  Possibly  nine  times  out  of  ten 
when  the  critic  condemns  a  photogi-aph  for  undue  sharp- 
ness the  thing  that  is  really  worrying  him  is  not  the  sharp- 
ness, but  the  hardness  of  the  details.  Similai'ly,  we  have 
often  heard  a  photograph  condemned  for  being  too  much 
out  of  focus,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  focus  was  sharp, 
but  the  picture  far  too  soft.  The  real  faults  in  such  eases 
are  therefore  ones  of  lighting,  exposure,  and  development, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lens.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  these  facts  are  at  last  becoming  more  generally 
recognised  by  photographers,  for  good  focus  is  more  pro- 
minent a  feature  at  recent  exhibitions  than  it  used  to  be  a 
few  years  ago.  A  factor  that  tends  to  avoid  hardness  is,  of 
course,  the  use  of  orthochromatic  methods  of  working, 
which  give  a  more  complete  range  of  tones.  With  a  plate 
that  is  insensitive  to  certain  colours  some  tones  must  be 
left  out,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  conduce  that  hardness. 
Very  few  of  the  best  workers  now  neglecl  the  use  of  filters 
and  of  colour-sensitive  plates,  and  the  results  of  truer 
colour  and  tone  rendering  are  apparent  on  all  exhibition 

walls. 

*  *  * 

Soft    Focus  In    considering  the   selection  of   a   Tens 

Effects.  calculated   to    give    diffused   focus     it   is 

important  to  remember  the  distinction 
between  the  effects  produced  by  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration.  With  the  former  sharpness  of  delineation  may 
ibe  apparent  if  the  plate  is  within  the  depth  of  focus  of  the 
objective,  but  with  the  latter  nothing  need  be  sharp.  Tn 
other  words,  the  image  of  a  point  formed  by  a  lens  that 
possesses  chromatic  aberration  will  be  a  point  surrounded 
by  a  blur,  while  a  lens  witii  spherical  aberration  alone  may 
represent  the  same  point  by  a  disc.  The  effects  produced 
in  the  two  cases  may  therefore  differ  very  greatly,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  book,  "  Artistic  Lenses,"  by  MM.  Puyo 
and  Puligny,  which  was  published  five  years  ago,  but  is,  we 
fear,  now  almost  forgotten.  A  lens  possessing  spherical 
aberration  alone  will  represent  some  few  points  in  the 
object  by  blurred  points,  others  by  discs,  and  others  prob- 


ably by  rings;  hence  it  would  appear  that  such  lenses 
would  require  very  careful  use.  We  believe,  however,  thai 
all  the  diffusing  lenses  show  some  chromatic  as  well  a:- 
spherical  aberration,  the  anacliromats  being  specially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  the  diffusion  they  produce  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  chromatic  aberration. 


A  USEFUL  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  THE 
EFFICIENCY  OF  SHUTTEES. 

The  efficiency  of  a  shutter  is  never  an  easy  thing  to 
measure,  neither  is  it  always  a  simple  thing  to  estimate 
by  calculation,  but  sometimes  calculation  will  enable  us  to 
take  a  very  short  cut  towards  a  result  ihat  we  could  only 
reach  by  experimental  measurement  of  an  elaborate  nature 
and  involving  the  use  of  special  apparatus.  The  efficiency 
of  a  shutter  is  a  purely  relative  matter,  and  simply  re- 
presents the  proportion  of  the  total  time  of  exposure  during 
which  the  lens  aperture  may  be  considered  to  be  fully 
open.  Seeing  that  in  all  cases  some  part  of  the  total  time 
must  be  occupied  in  opening  and  closing  the  aperture,  it 
follows  that  the  whole  aperture  cannot  be  in  use  or  be 
effective  during  the  whole  of  the  time  of  exposure.  Taking, 
for  example,  the  case  of  an  iris  shutter  which  opens  and 
closes  in  the  same  manner  as  an  iris  diaphragm,  it  is 
obvious  that  exposure  begins  and  ends  in  the  centre  of 
the  lens-aperture.  If  the  time  from  the  first  opening  to 
the  final  closing  is,  say,  ^  second,  then  the  duration  of 
the  exposure  is  -^  second  in  the  centre  of  the  aperture 
alone.  The  margins  are  open  merely  for  an  infinitesimal 
moment  of  time,  and  intermediate  points  of  the  aperture 
between  the  centre  and  the  margins  for  varying  times  all 
less  than  jL-  second.  The  total  amount  of  light  that  reaches 
the  plate  is  therefore  not  equal  to  the  amount  that  would 
reach  it  if  the  full  aperture  were  wide  open  for  ^\  second, 
but  a  certain  fraction  or  percentage  of  that  quantity,  the 
fraction  involved  being  the  "  efficiency." 

The  efficiency  can  be  calculated  in  the  following  manner. 
Consider  the  case  of  the  ideal  shutter  with  an  efficiency  of 
100  per  cent.  Such  a  shutter  cannot  exist,  but  we  must 
consider  it,  as  it  forms  the  unit  for  comparison.  The 
amount  of  light  that  would  pass  through  such  a  shutter  in 
a  time  equal  to  t  can  be  represented  by  a  cylinder,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  shutter 
opening,  and  the  height  of  which  is  equal  to  t  The 
cubic  contents  of  this  cylinder  will  then  represent  the 
amount  of  light  passed  by  the  shutter,  and  will  be  our 
unit  of  comparison.  Next  take  the  case  of  the  iris  shutter 
before  described,  and  consider  what  form  of  solid  body 
will  represent  the  'light  passing  through  it.  Seeing  that 
the  centre  is  open  for  the  full  time  t,  while  the  margins. 
assuming  there  to  be  no  pause  in  the  motion  of  the  shutter, 
are  only  open  for  an  infinitesimal  period,  it  is  evident 
that  the  only  solid  body  capable  of  representing  the  amount 
of  light  passed  must  be  of  a  conical  form.  If  the  shutter 
moves  at  uniform  speed  the  cone  will  be  straight-sided  or 
a  perfect  cone,  and  its  cubic  contents  will  be  one-third 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  of  the  same  height  which  we 
have  taken  to  represent  the  light  passed  by  the  perfect 
shutter  with  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent.  The  efficiency 
of  the  iris  shutter  will  therefore  be  33^  per  cent.,  and 
the  efficient  exposure  will  be  one-third  of  the  total  dura- 
tion of  exposure. 

If  the  shutter  movement  is  not  uniform  the  cone  will 
not  be  straight-sided,  and  its  contents  will  then  be  more 
difficult  to  determine,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  consider  the  motion  as  uniform.  If  the 
shutter  pauses  at  the  moment  of  full  opening  then  tho 
solid    representing   the   efficient   exposure    will    not    be    a 
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simple  cone,  but  a  cone  mounted  on  a  cylinder,  the  height 
of  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  time  duting  which  the 
aperture  is  open.  In  iixB  beet  modern  shutters  the  time 
of  opening  and  closing  is  always  the  same,  and  is  very 
rapid,  so  that  the  cone  is  a  comparatively  flat  one.  With 
the  highest  speed  the  cone  alone  represents  the  efficient 
exposure,  but  as  the  speed  is  lowered  or  the  time  increased 
the  only  thing  altered  ie  the  time  of  full  opening  or  the 
height  of  the  cylinder  under  the  cone. 

If  there  is  no  pause  at  full  opening,  then  the  only  way 
to  vary  the  speed  is  by  altering  the  rate  of  movement  of 
the  shutter  blades.  The  result  then  is  that  the  highest 
speed  is  represented  by  a  low  flat  cone  and  the  lowest 
speed  by  a  high  cone  with  an  acute  apex,  the  efficiency 
being  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  efficiency 
of  the  shutter  alone.  If  used  in  combination  with  a  lens 
the  aperture  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  shutter  the 
conditions  are  precisely  the  same,  but  if  the  lens  aperture 
is  smaller  than  the  sliutter  aperture  then  the  condition* 
are  modified  somewhat.  In  this  case  the  cylinder  repre- 
senting ideal   efficiency  will  have  a  height  equal  to  <  as 


before,  but  its  diameter  will  be  only  that  of  the  len» 
aperture.  This  lens  aperture  will  be  full  open  while  the 
shutter  blades  are  travelling  beyond  it  up  to  the  limits 
of  the  shutter  aperture  and  back  again ;  therefore  the 
arrangement  is  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  a  shutter 
in  which  a  pause  is  made  at  the  moment  of  full  opening. 
The  solid  representing  the  efficient  exposure  will  therefore 
be  a  cylinder  surmounted  by  a  cone,  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  being  that  of  the  lens  aperture. 

We  have  considered  here  only  a  shutter  which  gives  a 
very  simple  solid  representing  efficiency.  The  sliding 
plate  or  blind  shutter  will  give  equally  simple  forms,  but 
some  other  diaphragm  shutters  give  complex  shapes,  the 
cubic  contents  of  which  are  not  easily  determined.  The 
method  is  then  not  so  readily  applicable,  but  in  all  cases 
its  principles  are  the  same.  We  have  first  to  determine 
the  form  of  the  solid  body  representing  the  efficient  ex- 
posure, and  then  to  compare  the  contents  of  that  body 
with  those  of  the  cylinder  representing  ideal  efficiency. 
So  long  as  the  form's  are  confined  to  cylinders  and  cones 
calculations  are  easy,  and  the  method  will  be  found  useful 
in  many  cases. 


NOVEL    AND 
GRAPHING 


ATTRACTIVE    FORM    OF     PHOTO- 
P.O.P.     PRINTS     ON    FABRICS. 


The  facilities  of  being  able  to  transfer  photographs  made  ou 
P.O. P.  pai)er  do  not  seem  at  the  present  time  to  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  as  they  might  be,  the  fact  being,  perhaps,  the  re- 
versed result  that  is  obtained,  or  it  may  be  careless  working, 
and  so  spoiling  the  results.  Anyhow,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
feel  disposed  to  try  their  hands  at  what  may  be  called  a  very 
decorative  process  the  few  particulars  set  forth  here  may  be 
heli)ful  to  some  degree. 

So  far  as  the  print  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  more  than 
the  carefully  printed  and  toned  picture,  but  no  hardening  bath 
of  any  description  must  be  used  ;  if  it  is,  disaster  will  prob- 
ably follow.  If  possible,  transfers  should  be  made  with  prints 
from  the  last  washing,  or  the  prints  may  be  dried  as  usual 
and  used  at  a  future  period,  but  previous  to  a  dried  print  being 
used  a.  thoroughly  good  soaking  in  water  must  take  place,  and 
for  winter  work  it  should  be  about  55deg.  to  60deg.  ;  in  the 
summer  this  will  not  be  necessary,  the  working  temperature 
being  fairly  high. 

The  transfer  of  the  whole  pi'int  from  its  paper  support  does 
not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  take  place,  nor  must  it  be 
looked  for.  Wliat  really  happens  is  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
gelatine  is  absorbed  by  the  fabric,  leaving  some  of  the  gela- 
tine upon  the  paper  when  peeled  off.  A  paper  introducea 
some  years  back  could  be  transferred  to  any  object  one  wished ; 
it  was  prepared  with  a  substratum  which  was  easily  dissolved, 
between  the  gelatine  and  the  paper,  but  my  experience  with 
it  was  that  it  came  away  much  too  easily  and  at  times  when  it 
was  not  wanted  to. 

The  fabric  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  image 
may  be  silk  linen,  but  for  ease  in  working  sateen  is 
hard  to  beat,  being  a  very  absorbent  material  and  obtain- 
able in  almost  any  colour,  while  at  the  same  time  is  not 
costly. 

If  the  fabric  has  a  dressing  which  would  regel  moisture  in 
any  way,  washing  thoroughly  in  water,  drying,  and  then  iron- 


ing out  with  a  warm  iron,  to  get  it  flat  and  free  from  creases, 
will  be  necessary. 

A  piece  of  the  material  is  now  taken  an  inch  or  two  larger 
than  the  print,  and  carefully  pinned  by  its  four  corners  to  the 
cloth  of  a  small  ironing  board,  previously  arranging  to  have 
an  iron  made  hot  as  if  ironing  was  about  to  take  place.  Any 
sort  of  iron  will  do  ;  it  should  be  hot,  but  not  hot  enough  to 
singe  or  burn. 

The  print  should,  for  convenience  (although  not  necessarily), 
be  printed  with  a  white  edge,  similar  to  a  carbon  safe-edge ;  it 
looks  better,  the  finish  is  much  superior,  and  the  gelatine  is 
not  so  liable  to  run  when  the  heat  is  applied. 

The  print  is  carefully  taken  from  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  thoroughly  soaking,  all  moisture  is  removed  from  its 
face  and  back  with  some  old  linen  or  blotting-pai)er,  and  it 
is  carefully  laid  face  downwards  upon  the  fabric.  Xow  run 
a  roller  squeegee  over  it,  and  then  lay  a  piece  of  white  blot- 
ting-paper on  the  back,  with  just  enough  glycerine  to  make  it 
moist,  but  not  wet.  Over  this  lay  another  piece  of  dry  blot- 
ting. Now  with  your  hot  iron  go  over  the  back  carefully, 
pressing  tlie  iron  as  if  ironing.  Then,  without  hesitating  for 
one  moment  take  away  the  blotting-paper,  lift  the  two  oppo- 
site corners  of  the  print,  and  jieel  it  away.  If  everything  haa 
gone  riglit  an  excellent  impression  of  the  print  is  the  result, 
the  gelatine  image  having  been  incorporated  with  the  fibres, 
of  the  material,  which  may  be  now  unpinned  from  the  clotU 
on  the  board  and  placed  on  one  side  to  dry  thoroughly. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  the  interest  does  not  always  finishi 
with  the  ironed  print ;  the  surface  of  the  fabric  so  treated  is. 
well  adapted  for  colouring,  while,  again,  coloured  fabrics  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  subject*  if  photographed  with  dark, 
backgrounds  :  they  allow  the  ground  colour  of  the  material 
to  take  the  predominating  colour  of  the  subject.  Ideas  and 
suggestions  are  numerous,  but,  of  course,  after  this  treat- 
ment  the  material  will  not  wash.  Ha.bbv  D.  Gowsk. 


Royal  Institution'. — A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  tlie  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  last,  June  12,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  special 
thanks  of  the  members  were  returned  to  Mr.   \V.   Phipson  Beale, 


K.C.,  M.P.,  for  his  donation  of  £25  to  the  fund  for  the  promotion 
of  experimental  research  at  low  temperatures :  and  to  Dr. 
Donald  W.  C.  Hood.  C.V.C.  for  his  present  of  a  portrait 
of  Faraday. 
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POWERFUL    INTENSIFICATION    OF    GELATINE 

PLATES. 


I  [In  the  following  short  article  in  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Asso 
deals   with  two  of  the  intensification  processes  which   are  of 
points  out  one  or  two  new  expedients  which  may  be  used  when 
securing  the  same  cleanness  of  lines  which  the  processes  give 

Those  photographers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wet 
collodion  process  are  gradually  becoming  fewer  in  number,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  describe  some  methods  of 
intensification  of  which  good  advantage  mav  be  taken  in  treat- 
ing gelatine  plates  which  are  used  in  the  reproduction  of 
plans,  line  originals,  etc.  Methods  of  intensification,  such  as 
were  used  with  wet  collodion,  cannot  be  employed  for  dry 
plates  without  certain  modifications,  since,  leaving  the  extra 
time  of  washing  out  of  the  question,  the  gelatine  film  does 
■not  give  up  so  readily  cei-tain  compounds  as  does  the  thin  film 
oT  the  wet  collodion  plate.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  modify 
fhe  older  methods  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  plates. 

Intensification   'mrith   Copper  Bromide. 

This  method  of  intensification  was  first  proposed  by  M.  Fery 
for  dry  plates.  Unfortunately  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  heavy 
brownish  fog  which  presents  considerable  difficulty  in  its 
removal.  A  method  which  can  be  used  with  great  prospect 
of  success,  but  not  with  absolute  certainty,  is  the  following:^ 
The  negative,  after  well  washing,  is  placed  in  the  following 
hath,  which  may  be  kept  in  use  for  a  considerable  time :  — 

Copper  sulphate  25  gms      ^oz. 

Potass  bromide    25     ,,         ^oz. 

Water      1,000  ccs.     20ozs. 

This  mixture  acts  like  a  solution  of  copper  bromide.  The 
■negative  is  rapidly  bleached,  the  silver  of  the  image  being 
converted  into  silver  bromide  and  cuprous  bromide. 

Subsequent  washing  will  remove  the  soluble  salts,  but  it 
must  be  done  rapidly  since  the  cuprous  bromide  quickly 
■oxodises  in  the  air  and  thus  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  the 
intensification.  The  best  plan  is  not  to  wash  the  negative  in 
ordinary  running  water,  but  to  pass  it  through  a  series  of  three 
or  four  baths  of  two  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  in  each  of  which 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  about  five  minutes.  The  last  of 
these  baths,  when  poured  into  a  measure,  should  become  only 
very  slightly  blue  on  addition  of  ammonia.  There  will  always 
Ibe  some  slight  blujsh  colour  since  the  cuprous  bromide  is 
slightly  soluble.  After  washing  with  distilled  water,  which 
.removes  the  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid,  the  negative  is 
placed  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  where  it 
rapidly  darkens.  The  re-action  here,  according  to  the  majority 
of  authorities,  is  that  the  cuprous  bromide  and  silver  nitrate 
re-act,  giving  silver  bromide,  copper  nitrate,  and  metallic 
silver.  But  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  brownish  deposit  thus 
obtained  actually  consists  of  metallic  silver.  It  appears  to  be 
slightly  soluble  in  solutions  of  soda  sulphite. 

After  a  very  short  washing  in  distilled  water,  the  negative 
Is  placed  in  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt), 
which  serves  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  the 
presence  of  which,  without  this  precaution,  would  lead  to 
brownish  fog  through  reduction  of  the  gelatine  of  the  film. 
The  slight  deposit  of  silver  chloride  which  is  formed  can  be 
dissolved  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  which 
IS  almost  without  action  on  the  silver  bromide. 

The  negative  may  be  finally  re-developed,"  preferably  with 
amidol,  and,  of  course,  in  full  daylight. 

The  intensification  produced  by  this  process  is  great-  the 
grain  is  slightly  enlarged,  but  so  little  that  fine  transparent 
lines  are  not  choked  up.  If  the  negative  is  seen  to  be  veiled 
in  intensification  any   reducer   may   be  used  to  clear  it     the 


elation    Beige  de  Photographie,"    M.   A.    Callier,  of   Brussels, 
particular  value  in  obtaining  negatives  of  line  originals.     He 
applying    these    methods   to   dry   plates    with    the    object   of 
when  applied  to  negatives  on  wet  collodion. — Eds.,  "  B.J.'J 

image  being  formed  of  metallic  silver.  Good  results  are  ob- 
tained with  almost  absolute  certainty  by  following  the  abovt- 
instructions  precisely,  that  is  to  say,  when  working  with  plates 
of  thin  emulsion  film.  If  necessary  the  process  can  be  repeated 
several  times  over. 

Intensification   'with   Lead. 

Intensification  with  lead  is  as  simple  in  use  as  the  foregoing 
method  with  copper  bromide  is  complicated.  The  intensifica- 
tion given  is  extremely  great,  but,  unfortunately,  the  size  of 
the  grain  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  fine  lines  have  a  tendency  to 
choke.  The  following  is  the  method  : — The  negative,  which 
should  be  well  washed,  is  bleached  completely  in  a  solution 
made  as  below,  which  should  be  filtered  between  each  time  of 
use  :  — 

Potassium  ferricyanide     40  gms.  360  grs. 

Lead   nitrate  60     ,,       525  grs. 

Acetic  acid  20  ccs.         3  drs. 

Water    1,000     „         20  ozs. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  the  acetic  acid  in  order  to  cause  the 
solution  to  penetrate  into  the  gelatine. 

The  chemical  effect  of  this  intensifier  is  to  form  lead  ferro- 
cyanide,  which  acts  upon  the  sil«er  in  the  image  giving  lead 
and  silver  ferrocyanides.  After  bleaching,  the  negative  is 
washed  in  three  or  four  baths  of  three  per  cent,  pure  liydro- 
chloiic  acid  (which  should  contain  ho  iron),  each  bath  being 
allowed  to  act  for  about  five  minutes.  The  object  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  basic  lead 
salts,  and  thus  to  facilitate,  to  a  great  degree,  the  removal 
of  the  soluble  salts.  The  ferrocyanides  are  converted  into 
chlorides  which  are  of  an  equal  degree  of  insolubility.  After 
washing  with  running  water,  in  order  to  eliminate  all  traces 
of  ferrocyanide  as  shown  by  the  yellow  colour,  the  negative 
is  placed  in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  in  which 
it  quickly  darkens,  forming  an  image  of  silver  sulphide  and 
lead  sulphide. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  that  the  intensification 
can  be  repeated  indefinifely  :  probably  the  lead  ferrocyanide 
acts  as  an  oxidising  agent  of  the  silver  sulphide,  the  lead 
sulphide  probably  remaining  intact.  The  process  would  be 
free  from  all  reproach  if  the  slight  fog,  which  is  left  by  the 
last  operation,  could  be  removed  by  a  suitable  reducer.  It 
has  been  found  that  this  can  be  done  most  easily  by  immers- 
ing the  plate  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  bath  oiE  bromine 
water,  followed  by  washing  for  a  few  minutes  and  immersion 
in  a  hypo  bath :  the  latter  removes  small  quantities  of  silver 
bromide  and  of  lead  bromide  which  are  formed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gelatine  almost  completely 
loses  its  solubility  in  boiling  water  in  the  portions  which  are 
intensified,  but  not  in  others. 

Physical   Intensification   of    the   Wratten   High- 
Resolution   Plates. 

Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  prepare  plates  of  ex- 
tremely thin  film  wliich  can  be  easily  developed  before,  or 
better  after,  fixing  by  a  physical  developer.  This  latter  has 
the  following  composition:  — 

Metol    20  gms.  180  grs. 

Citric   acid       loO     ,,  2  ozs. 

Water      1,000  ccs.     20  ozs. 

To  100  ccs.  (3i  ozs.)  of  this  stock  solution,  10  ccs.  (3  drams) 
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of  ten  per  cent,   silver    nitrate    solution    are    mliieJ    at    tho 
moment  of  use. 

At  the  end  of  four  or  five  minutes  the  plate  is  well  scrubbed 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  and  developmont  CMDmmenced  anew 
with  a  fresh  bath,  this  process  being  repeated  until  sufficient 
intensity  is    obtained.     Any   veil   which    may   be    left  in    the 


finished  negative,  or  positive,  is  removed  with  any  convenient 
reducer. 

The  definition  obtained  by  this  proceia  it  excellent,  the 
results  resembling  those  on  wet  collodion.  It  is  an  excellent 
process  and  gives  most  beautiful  results. 

Andbk  Caixiek. 


ON    A    METHOD    OF    EXAMINING    AND    PHOTO- 
GRAPHING    FINGER-PRINTS. 


[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  lengthy  paper  in  the  "  Archives  intemationales  de  Medecine  legale "  by  Dr.  E. 
Stockis  which  we  translate  from  the  "Photo-Revue."  The  author  deals  with  a  difficult  problem  of  documentary  photo- 
Rraphy,  for  which  he  prescribes  a  method  of  working  which  is  readily  carried  out  in  practice  with  simple  apparatus. — Eds. 
"B.J."] 


The  important  part  which  is  played  in  criminal  inquiries  by 
the  examination  of  finger-prints  is  well  known.  In  earlier 
papers  we  have  published  instances  of  identification  by  this 
method,  and  descriptions  of  the  processes  which  we  have  used 
for  rendering  visible  the  latent  finger-impressions  on  various 
supports.^  These  latent  impressions  are  those  most  frequently 
met  with ;  they  are  left  by  the  contact  of,  and  perspiration 
from,  the  fingers,  and  they,  though  not  directly  visible  to  the 
eye,  are  formed  by  a  transparent  deposit  of  fatty  acid,  of  wator, 
and  various  salts. 

Tlie  identification  of  these  impressions  most  generally  requires 
the  aid  of  photography,^  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  rendering 
them  "  photographable  "  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  apply 
colouring  methodSj  with  a  view  of  intensifying  the  impressions 
left  by  the  fingers  on  the  objects  touched,  a  special  branch  of 
work  calling  for  delicate  chemical  study. 

There  are,  however,  great  and  obvious  advantages  in  being 
able  to  photograph  the  impression  wShout  a  chemical  treatment, 
since  this  latter  may  impair  certain  delicate  details  of  the 
impression,  and,  moreover,  is  a  method  which  does  not  succeed 
nearly  so  well  if  the  impressions  have  been  made  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

Xow,  the  process  of  photographic  reproduction  by  the  usual 
means  presents  great  difficulties  when  the  prints  are  not 
coloui'ed  in  any  way,  or  intensified  mechanically  by  means  of 
an  opaque  deposit.  The  greasy  substance  which  forms  the  im- 
pression possesses  remarkable  transparency,  and  only  becomes 
visible  to  the  eye  and  to  the  lens  under  conditions  of  oblique 
lighting,  which  are  opposed  to  reproduction  of  the  object  in 
the  flat. 

The  only  method  which  those  who  have  studied  the  methods 
of  criminal  photography  recommend  consists  in  obliquely  illu- 
minating the  impressions  by  means  of  arc  light.  In  confining 
themselves  to  this  general  method  they  point  out,  at  the  same 
time,  that  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  with  difficulty  and 
after  numerous  trials.  Several  cases  of  particular  delicacy  in 
our  own  practice  have  induced  us  to  search  for  a  better  method 
of  lighting,  and  that  which  we  propose  appears  to  us  to  fulfil 
the  desired  requirements.  We  will  describe  successively  the 
impressions  on  glass  and  transparent  objects,  those  on  opaque 
<ibjects,  and,  lastly,  those  on  mirrors  and  other  objects  having 
a  reflecting  surface. 

The  finger-impressions,  which  are  of  such  frequent  importance 
in  criminal  inquiry,  are  very  frequently  met  with  on  the  frag- 
ments of  glasses  broken  by  the  authors  of  a  crime.    They  may 


'  Corin  and  Rtockis.  A  case  of  identification  by  finger  printa.  (Ann.  .Soc.  ni^d. 
Ue-  de  Belg.,  1906.)  E.  .Stockis.  Some  cases  of  Identification  <>f  finger  print*. 
<Arcti.  d'Anthrop.  crimiiielle,  April,  1908.)  E.  Stoclcis.  Soma  researchea  In 
scientific  criminal  investigation.  Three  new  cases  of  identification  hy  finger  prints 
and  impressions  of  palms  of  the  hand.  (Ann.  Soc.  m^d.  i^g.  de  Belg.,  October, 
1903.) 

■  E.  Stockis.  The  demonstration  to  an  audience  of  the  identity  of  two  flnger 
f>rinU.    (Ann.  Soc.  mid.  leg.  de  Belg.,  1908,  el  Rev.  de  Droit  pinal,  1908. 


be  impressions  of  blood,  of  dust,  or  of  dirt,  produced  by  the 
impression  of  the  soiled  fingers  on  these  substances.  In  these 
cases  they  are  fairly  readily  seen,  and  their  reproduction  by 
photography  may  be  done  without  special  difliculty  by  arrang- 
ing an  oblique  lighting  more  or  less  at  a  tangent  to  the  impres- 
sions arranged  on  a  light  ground  of  suitable  colour.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  necessary  to  photograph  at  the  same 
time  a  test  object  of  known  dimension,  and  we  have  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  the  use  of  bands  of  gummed  millimetre 
paper,  which  are  applied  to  the  object  by  the  side  of  the 
impression  being  reproduced. 

As  a  general  rule,  these  impressions  are  produced  by  the 
application  of  greasy  fingers  only,  and  the  lines  which  form 
them  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  usually  colourless  sup- 
port by  a  particular  kind  of  refraction,  which  renders  them 
brilliant  when  illuminated  in  a  particular  way.  In  order  to  see 
these  impressions,  if  they  lie  on  a  plate  of  colourless  and  trans- 
parent glass,  it  is  necessary,  if  working  by  daylight,  to  place 
behind  the  glass  a  black  ground  not  so  wide  as  to  cut  off  the 
illumination  by  the  surrounding  light ;  for  example,  to  examine 
the  print  in  front  of  a  well-lighted  window  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  black  card  has  been  suspended.  By  artificial  light  it 
is  necessary  to  place  them  before  a  lamp,  and  the  lines  of  tne 
impression  will  then  be  visible  near  the  edges  of  the  illuminating 
flame.  It  is  necessary,  in  short,  to  examine  by  transmitted 
light,  and  to  work  so  that  the  incident  rays  fall,  not  completely 
in  the  axis  of  the  rays,  but  a  little  obliquely,  making  a  very 
small  angle  with  the  direction  of  these  latter.  Such  is  the 
illuminating  arrangement  which  all  the  authorities  have  recom- 
mended. AVindt  and  Kodicek'  give  a  diagram  of  this  in  their 
work,  and,  among  others,  Beiss"  and  Urban*  state  the  use  of 
the  arc  light  to  be  a  condition  of  success. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  render  these  impressions  more 
plainly  visible  by  various  means.  It  has  beeh  recommended, 
for  example,  to  dust  over  the  greasy  lines  with  an  inert  opaquo 
powder.  All  the  fine  powdery  products  have  been  advised  at 
one  time  or  another— vegetable  powders,  lampblack,  oxides,  or 
metallic  salts  of  the  heavy  or  earth  metals*,  so  long  as  they 
will  adhere  by  mere  physical  attraction  to  the  fresh  greasy 
deposit  of  a  recent  impression,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  substances  may  be  successfully  used 
in  causing  the  impression  to  appear  without  affecting  the  sup- 
port. In  the  case  of  prints  on  paper,  which  can  only  be  sub- 
mitted to  dry  powdering  processes,  we  have  indicated^  the  use  of 
a  special  powder  which  does  not  attach  itself  mechanically  upon 
the  relief  of  the  design,  but  chemically  on  the  fats  and  fatty 

'  WIndt  and  Kodicelc  Dactyloeoopie.    Vienna,  lt04,  p.  86. 

*  Helas.    Photographic  jndicialre,  Parla,  1903,  p.  flO. 

•  frlmn.    Kompendium  der  gerichtl  Photographie.  Unnich,  1910,  p.  47. 

'  Paul.  Methods  of  rendering  viaible  latent  flnger  and  foot  Impreaaiona.  (H. 
Gross,  Archlv.,  liWS,  Bd.  12,  p.  It4.) 

'  K.  Stockii.  Some  new  processes  for  showing  and  fixing  flnger  Impreeilon*  on 
paper,    (Ann.  Soc.  m^d.  1^.  de  Belg.,  lOOfi.) 
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acids  which  form  this  relief.  Soudan  red,  and  especially  the 
scarlet  aniline  red,  which  is  utilised  in  histological  work  for 
the  colouring  of  fats,  have  appeared  to  us  particularly  useful 
for  this  purpose,  and  have  given  us  regularly  in  the  form  of  an 
inert  powder,  dusted  on,  excellent  results,  better  than  those 
which  in  numerous  trials  we  have  obtained  with  any  other 
possible  combination  of  powders. 

If  the  support  itself  is  red,  we  must,  of  necessity,  use  a  white 
powder,  and,  in  default  of  chemical  staining,  produce  a  coarser 
mechanical  adherence.  Iji  this  case  we  recommend  dried  and 
jxirphyrised  calomel,  which  is  dusted  over  the  impression,  and 
the  excess  removed  with  a  soft  brusli.  In  order  to  favour 
proper  adherence,  it  has  usually  been  found  successful  to 
breathe  previously  upon  the  impression. 

But  if  the  impressions  have  dried  for  any  considerable  time, 
no  powder  nor  any  dry  staining  medium  will  attach  themselves 
mechanically,  and  on  this  account  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  impressions  are  usually  absolutely  dry  after  a  few  days. 
These  processes,  as  a  rule,  are  less  suitable  for  glass  than  for 
opaque  objects.  In  the  case  of  glass,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
darken  the  greasy  lines  by  means  of  the  vapours  of  osmic  acid, 
or  by  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  followed  by  exposure  to  light. 
The  results  are  uncertain,  and  rarely  satisfactory,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  treatment  of  vapours  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which 
corrode  and  matt  the  glass  between  the  greasy  lines.  One  can, 
however,  obtain  a  perfect  staining  of  the  greasy  substance,  even 
after  drying,  by  a  plan  which  we,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Corin^, 
have  proposed— namely,  by  means  of  alcoholic  tincture  of 
Soudan  red,  which  causes  the  impression  to  appear  of  a  vivid 
red  colour  on  a  colourless  ground.  The  preparations  which  we 
have  obtained,  even  with  impressions  several  weeks  old,  have 
been  kept  for  several  years,  and  are  of  such  sharpness  that  they 
reproduce  absolutely  on  sensitive  paper  in  an  ordinary  printing 
frame,  or  may  be  enlarged  directly  in  the  lantern,  the  red  colour 
of  the  lines  lending  itself  excellently  to  reproduction.  How- 
ever, there  are  cases  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  use  the 
Soudan  colouring,  as,  for  example,  impressions  which  exist  on 
a  vertical  glass  window,  which  cannot  be  moved,  or  on  a  trans- 
parent object  which  is  too  large  to  be  placed  in  the  dyeing  dish. 
If  the  object  can  be  arranged  horizontally,  one  can  do  the  dye- 
ing by  making  a  wax  wall  around  the  impression,  so  as  to  form 
a  dish  into  which  the  solution  of  the  Soudan  dye  can  be  poured, 
covering  the  glass  plate.  After  dyeing,  which  occupies  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a 
pipette,  and  the  surface  washed  with  water.  This  operation  can 
be  carried  out  on  large  surfaces  of  glass— mirrors  which  it  is 
possible  to  incline  sufficiently.  Finger-impressions  on 
mirrors,  however,  even  when  coloured,  offer  a  fresh  difficulty  : 
the  reflection  of  the  impression  on  the  back  surface  of  the  glass 
produces  an  image  which  is  projected  with  that  on  the  front 
surface,  producing  a  double  design  which  is  very  difficult  to 
examine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  photography  of  this  design  is 
scarcely  possible,  since  the  lens,  if  it  is  placed  exactly  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  plane  of  the  object,  is  itself  reflected  at  the  part 
where  the  impression  is  formed.  Unless  one  is  content  to 
obtain  a  reproduction  taken  at  a  slight  obliquity,  one  is  com- 
pelled in  this  case  to  remove  the  metallic  backing  of  the  mirror 
and  here  one  is  in  the  face  of  the  same  difficulties  when  examin- 
ing and  photographing  the  impression  as  in  the  case  of  any 
glass  plate. 

,  In  the  case  of  impressions  on  transparent  glass,  if  breathing 
upon  them  causes  them  to  appear  by  rendering  the  lines  more 
opaque  for  an  instant,  we  have  frequently  obtained  direct  photo- 
graphic enlargements  by  placing  the  fragments  of  glass  which 
have  just  been  breathed  upon,  in  the  enlarging  lantern,  the 
back  of  the  glass  being  cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  ether.     An 
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image  was  obtained  by  rapid  focussing  on  a  sensitive  surface', 
but  this  method  does  not  always  succeed. 

It  will  be  seen,  now  that  we  have  discussed  the  question,  how 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  try  different  methods  in  a  given 
case  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  result,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
to  declare  that  all  finger-prints  form  irrefutable  evidence  in  all 
cases.  Regular  daily  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constantly 
encountering  new  difficulties. 

Impressions  from  fingers  frequently  occur  on  glass  articles, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  be  able  to  photograph 
such  impressions  without  subjecting  them  to  any  treatment, 
obtaining  photographs  which  show  the  delicate  image  which 
is  revealed  by  breathing  on  the  fingered  articles. 

Starting  from  the  idea  that  weakly  oblique  lighting  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  cause  the  impressions  to  show  strongly  on  a 
black  ground  placed  behind  the  object  we  endeavoured  to  devise 
a  method  of  doing  this  without  recourse  to  the  arc  lamp,  which 
is  frequently  not  available  in  ordinary  dark-rooms,  but  by 
using  ordinary  sources  of  illumination,  such  as  the  incandescent 
gas  burner,  acetylene,  or  limelight.  It  was  found  that  the 
area  which  is  lighted  by  these  means  is  very  small,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  even  a  uniform  image  of  a  single  finger 
print,  the  part  opposed  to  the  light  being  very  dark  and  the 
illumination  falling  off  very  rapidly.  We,  therefore,  arranged 
a  second  oblique  lighting,  and  thus  obtained  an  illuminated 
area  a  little  larger,  though  the  centre  was  still  insufficiently 
illuminated.  In  order  to  multiply  the  oblique  rays  we  devised 
a  lighting  converging  from  all  the  points  of  the  periphery  iu 


Fig.    1. 

Arrangement  of  convergent  illumination  for  photographing  colourless  finger 

impressions  on   transparent  oljjects.      L.    Light-source.      C.    Condenser.      K. 

Opaque  lilaclc  screen.    D.  Diaphragn).  in  the  aperture  of  whicli  a  illter  can  be- 

placed.    O.  01)ject.    P.  Camera. 

the  following  way  (fig.  1).  We  arranged  in  front  of  an  ordinary 
light-source,  provided  with  a  parabolic  reflector,  a  condenser  o£ 
sufficient  power  and  size — in  practice  the  condenser  lens  of 
9-inch  diameter  which  is  commonly  used  for  the  enlargement 
'>f  7  X  5  negatives.  The  light-source  should  be  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  condenser  than  its  focal  length  so  as. 
to  produce  a  bundle  of  rays  converging  towards  a  conjugatn 
focus.  In  the  centre  of  the  condenser,  on  the  other  side  from 
the  light,  a  disc  of  black  jjaper,  about  3^  to  4  inches  diameter, 
is  pasted  :  at  a  few  inches  distance  on  this  side  of  the  con- 
denser an  opaque  screen  is  arranged  with  an  aperture  situated 
on  the  optical  axis  of  the  system,  the  aperture  in  the  screen, 
being  a  little  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  black  disc. 
Against  this  screen  any  light-filter  which  may  be  necessary 
may  b«  placed.  Finally,  the  glass  plate  bearing  the  impressioir 
to  be  photographed  is  placed  in  front  of  this  diaphragm  and 
is  examined  by  placing  tlie  eye  on  the  optical  axis  of  the 
condenser.  If  a  position  is  taken  sufficiently  distant  so  as  not 
to  encounter  the  marginal  rays  which  emanate  from  the  con- 
denser all  round  the  disc  and  converge  on  the  impression  the- 
faint  lines  are  seen  defined  with  great  brilliancy  and  sharpness 
on  a  completely  black  ground.  Placing  the  lens  of  the  camera 
in  this  position  an  exact  reproduction  of  this  appearance  is 
obtained,  takini;  the  precaution  to  adjust  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  diaphragm  screen  and  the  glass  plate  so  that  the 

»  E.  Slockis.    The  examination  and  ide'itlflcation  of  Sager  impre-sious.    (Riviata 
di  polijia  giudiziara  sdentiflca,  I'alernio,  1907,  No.  i.) 
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impression  comes  a  little  beyond  the  summit  of  the  cone  which 
projects  the  black  disc  in  the  centre  of  tlie  converging  beam  of 
rays :    the  illumination  is  tlien  uniform  over  the  object. 

The  light-source  should  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
tlie  condenser  that  the  converging  rays  form  a  sufficiently  short 
•cone. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  arrangement  of  lighting  can  be  very 
simply  produced  by  means  of  the  ordinary  half-plate  enlarger. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  the  projecting  lens  and  to 
jiaste  a  disc  of  paper  on  the  centre  of  the  condenser,  either  in 
front  of,  or  on,  a  plate  of  glass  which  is  placed  in  the 
negative  carrier. 

The  reproduction  may  b©  made  in  several  ways :  by  placing 
the  lens  fairly  near  to  the  front,  at  a  distance  double  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  the  image  is  obtained  on  the  ground  glass 
■^ame  size  as  the  original.  In  order  to  judge  this  readily  it  is 
fairly    easy   to   place  the   ground    glass   at  the    start    in    the 
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Fig.  2. 

Colourleu  finger  Impreniona  on  window -glass  ;  enlarged  at  two  magniAcatioos. 

position  corresponding  to  double  the  focal  length  and  to  focus 
ty  moving  the  apparatus  thus  adjusted  towards,  or  away  from, 
the  impression  which  is  being  photographed.  We  may,  how- 
ever, measure  exactly  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  by  applying  a  rule  to  the  original  and  to  the  focussed 
image.  In  practice  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fix  to  the  object  being 
photographed,  by  means  of  a  drop  of  Canada  balsam,  a  small 
square  of  cover  glass  of  about  ^-inch.  This  is  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  impression  to  be  photographed  and  the  size  of  its 
image  on  the  ground  glass  can  then  be  readily  measured,  or, 
better  still,  a  transparent  graduated  scale  can  be  placed  across 
the  original.  On  developing  the  plate  a  positive  image  is  ob- 
tained, dark  lines  on  a  clear  ground.  In  order  to  obtain  posi- 
tives on  paper  the  negative  may  be  reversed  by  one  of  the  usual 
processes,  ^°  or  re-copied  upon  a  slow  plate,  which  will  give  a 

'°  Or  the  new  uranium  of  Bennett  described  in  the  " Pboto-Bevue,"  1910,  p.  ICO. 
See  ■'  British  Journal  Almanac,"  1910,  p.  MI. 


negative,  or,  lastly,  a  positive  may  be  made  direct  by  exposure 
on  a  piece  of  bromide  paper. 

When  using  plates  it  is  well  to  employ  a  backing. 
Fig.  2  is  a  reprodtiction  of  two  faint  impressions  on  glass. 
Below  will  be  seen  the  test  square  of  coloured  glass  measuring 
1  cm.,  the  image  being  very  sharply  defined.  In  the  original 
print  there  may  be  seen,  by  means  of  a  lens,  a  succession  of 
small  brilliant  points,  corresponding  to  minute  crystals  of  fatty 
acid  from  the  perspiration  of  the  fingers.  The  negative  has  been 
taken  by  direct  enlargement  in  the  camera  to  two  diameters. 
A  further  degree  of  enlargement  may  be  secured  by  bringing  the 
lens  closer  to  the  object,  using  a  longer  extension  of  the  camera. 
In  this  way  enlargement  to  several  diameters  may  be  secured, 
using  a  specially  short-focus  lens  attached  to  a  studio  camera. 
The  degree  of  enlargement  is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  square 
test  object. 

The  arrangement  allows  of  the  use  of  the  filter  which  some 
authorities  recommend  in  using  oblique  lighting.  If,  however, 
a  light-source  is  employed  which  is  rich  in  yellow  rays,  better 
results  will  be  obtained  as  regards  contrast  of  the  lines  by 
placing  against  the  diaphragm  either  a  thin  plain  parallel  blue 
glass,  *i  or  the  liquid  Zettnow  cell-filter,  using  ortho  plates  sen- 
sitised for  the  yellow  rays.  In  cases  where  the  impressions  occur 
on  coloured  glass  they  will  appear  as  brilliant  coloured  mark- 
ings on  a  black  ground,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain,  by 
means  of  filters,  a  lighting  of  colour  complementary  to  them, 
using  plates  of  suitable  colour  sensitiveness. 

This  method  of  illumination  by  convergent  rays  on  a  black 
ground,  which  serves  excellently  for  ordinary  photographic 
work,  may  be  applied  equally  well  to  the  miscroscopic  examina- 
tion of  impressions.  In  order  to  study  at  a  high  degree  of 
magnification  the  details  of  the  almost  invisible  impressions 
on  the  glass  we  used  the  Abbe  condenser  provided  with  a 
central  dark  diaphragm.  The  field  of  the  microscope  is  then 
completely  black  and  the  lines  appear  as  greyish  markings  with 
indications  of  the  small  crystals  of  fatty  acids  against  a  ground 
of  dark  veining.  The  latent  finger  impressions,  which  appear 
only  on  breathing  on  the  object,  may  be  studied  in  this  way 
in  all  detail,  and  it  is  easy  to  obtain  photo-micrographs  of  high 
magnification  of  any  particular  portions  of  the  subject.  By 
means  of  this  arrangement  we  have  been  able  to  study  the 
methods  of  colouring  the  finger  impressions  on  glass  by  powder- 
ing, staining,  etc.,  and  to  obtain  negatives  showing,  at  a  large 
magnification,  how  the  impressions  may  be  coloured  and  dis- 
closed by  these  different  methods.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a 
similar  effect  is  obtained  by  examination  in  the  micro-polari- 
seope  between  crossed  nicols,  leading  one  to  believe  that  the 
oblique  lighting  with  the  ultra-microscope  would  enable  one  to 
show  up  the-  solid  particles  of  the  substance  which  form  the 
greasy  finger  impressiong_on  a  dark  ground- 
in  cases  where  one  has  to  Qo  with  impressions  on  a  glass 
surface,  the  imperfect  transparency  of  which  does  not  allow  of 
transmitted  lighting,  the  processes  above  described  can  be  no 
longer  employed,  and  recourse  in  this  case  must  be  had  to  an 
opaque  support.  This  will  be  the  case,  for  example,  in  glass, 
one  surface  of  which  is  matt  or  bears  a. design,  in  enamels, 
in  highly-coloured  glasses  of  deep  colour,  such  as  the  very  deep 
green  of  wine  bottles.  E.  Stockis. 

•'  Kor  the  preparation  of  colmirscreens  and  particularly  the  blue  Kreen  of  the 
o!d  three-colour  process,  which  Is  very  useful  for  this  l.ranch  o_f  work,  see  the 
memoir*  hy  A.  and  L.  Lumiere  "  8ur  la  Photographie  du  Oouleurs. 


Change  of  Address. — Mr.  Newton  Parks,  trade  enlarger,  has 
removed  from  Hearnville  Road,  Balham,  S.W.,  to  347,  Upper  Rich- 
mond Road,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

No  Photogr-^phy  at  A.scot. — Remarkably  stringent  regulations 
were  issued  for  the  Ascot  Race  meeting  on  Tuesday  last.     Coming 


this  year  the  week  before  the  Coronation,  Ascot  is  more 
"Royal"  than  ever,  a  host  of  home  and  foreign  notAbihties  bemg 
present  as  a  matUr  of  course  and  duty.  The  regulations  provided, 
however,  that  no  photography  was  to  be  permitted  in  any  of  the 
stands,  in  the  paddock,  or  on  the  racecourse. 
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SOME    PROFESSIONAL      TEMS    OF    PRACTICE. 


[The  following  notes  form  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of 

which,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  keeps  the  needs  of  the 

"B.J."] 
OxE  often  has  to  make  a  negative  of  a  sitter,  perhaps  dark- 
skinned  and  dressed  in  dark  clothing,  but  wearing  a  large  white 
hair  ribbon,  white  feather  boa,  or  white  plume.  Owing  to  thedr 
location,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  cut  off  the  light  with  a 
screen.  My  plan  is  to  keep  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  near 
at  hand  when  developing  ;  and,  when  the  image  of  such  a  white 
decoration  has  developed  almost  far  enough,  take  the  plate  from 
the  tray,  drain  for  a  moment,  and  then  paint  over  the  offending 
high-lights  with  a  brush  and  the  acid  solution.  This  checks  the 
development  of  such  parts,  and  the  negative  should  have  a  wash 
under  the  tap  and  be  i-eturned  again  to  the  developing  tray  to 
secure  the  necessary  development  of  less  favoured  portions. 

Making  copies  is  a  most  disagreeable  job  for  some  photo- 
graphers ;  others  find  it  quite  easy  and  simple.  Always  put  the 
picture  to  be  copied  in  a  printing  frame  and  under  a  sheet  of 
clean  glass.  You  then  have  it  perfectly  flat,  and  reflections  will 
not  appear  in  unexpected  places,  as  they  so  often  do  when  there 
is  some  curvature  present.  Place  the  printing  frame  where  it 
receives  the  direct  light,  with  a  white  card  laying  in  front  of 
it  if  the  light  be  a  little  too  high.  If  the  light  is  entirely  from 
ihe  side  or  from  above,  the  grain  of  the  paper  is  sure  to  show. 
Give  a  fairly  short  exposure  and  develop  with  a  strong  pyro 
developer,  well  restrained  with  bromide.  Work  for  contrast, 
as  copy  negatives  are  always  inclined  to  be  flat  and  lifeless.  In 
extreme  cases,  where  the  surface  of  the  print  is  badly  scratched 
or  cracked,  give  it  a  coating  of  glycerine  and  squeegee  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  clear  glass  used  in  the  printing  frame.  This  has  a 
surprisingly  good  effect  in  minimising  the  defects  in  the  copy 
negative. 

Use  a  white  background  for  children,  for  dainty  misses  in  light 
drapery,  and  for  negatives  to  be  vignetted.  When  developing, 
take  them  out  of  the  regular  developer  just  before  the  image  of 
the  sitter  reaches  the  desired  density,  and  finish  in  a  strong 
pyro  developer,  one  that  is  extra  strong  in  pyro.  This  will 
generally  give  the  white  ground  good  density,  while  adding  but 
little  to  the  rest  of  the  negative.  A  white  background  calls  foi 
a  high-keyed  lighting,  which  in  turn  calls  for  a  shorter  expo- 
sure. Some  operators  use  too  low  a  key  of  light  for  white 
grounds  and  too  high  a  key  of  lighting  for  black  grounds.  Do 
not  let  the  light  fall  on  your  black  ground,  and  keep  it  three 
or  four  feet  behind  the  subject  in  order  to  get  away  from  the 
"pasted-on  "  effect.  Allowing  some  light  to  fall  between  the 
sitter  and  the  ground,  but  not  on  the  latter,  also  helps  wonder- 
fully in  securing  an  effect  of  atmosphere.  Kemember  to  give 
more  time  for  your  low-keyed  and  black  ground  effects. 

I  show  every  customer,  after  his  regular  order  is  filled,  a  re- 
developed enlargement  from  his  best  negative.  I  always  trim 
these  to  an  odd  size,  either  an  inch  narrower  or  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  stock  sizes  of  frames,  carrying  my  own  frames  in  these 
odd  sizes.  This  is  shown  at  the  time  the  regular  order  is 
delivered,  and  permission  asked  to  place  it  in  the  window  for 
a  few  days.  A  fair  price  is  made  for  the  picture  and  frame 
together.  It  is  not  forced  upon  the  customer,  and  if  not  sold 
at  once,  a  courteous  letter  is  written  a  few  weeks  later,  asking  if 
the  sitter  would  not  like  to  purchase  it,  again  naming  the  crice. 
A  third  letter  is  written  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas,  suggest- 
ing that  it  would  make  a  nice  Christmas  gift  at  a  very  reason- 
able price.  The  number  of  these  enlargements  that  can  be  sold 
will  surprise  anyone  who  is  only  familiar  with  the  rather  ancient 
method  of  trying  to  take  orders  for  an  enlargement  by  showing 
a  sample  from  another  and  perhaps  entirely  different  kind  of 


'  Camera  Craft,"  of  San  Francisco,  our  monthly  contemporary 
professional  photographer  well  to  the  fore  in  its  pages. — Eds. 

negative.  Most  people  have  been  disappointed  with  orders  so 
placed  in  the  past,  and  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  their  fears 
by  showing  the  actual  work. 

The  strong  point  of  the  above  plan  is  the  fairly  saleable  stock 
of  prints  that  you  will  have  on  hand,  all  ready  for  delivery,  just 
when  the  Christmas  rush  comes  on.  In  fact,  I  prefer  carrying 
these  enlargements  along  to  that  season  to  trying  to  force  them 
upon  my  customers  at  the  time  of  delivering  their  regular  order. 
I  generally  explain  that  these  pictures  are  not  destroyed  for  six, 
eight,  or  ten  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  carry  the 
time  past  the  next  Christmas.  Another  plan,  but  one  that  pays- 
only  indirectly,  is  to  make  an  extra  print  on  each  order,  mount 
it  on  a  calendar  card,  write  the  customer's  name  and  address, 
and  one's  compliments,  on  the  back,  and  put  it  away.  These 
calendar  mounts  are  quite  cheap  directly  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Remove  the  date  pad  and  use  as  above.  Stick  on  new 
date  pads  the  last  week  in  November  and  mail  them  to  the 
addresses  on  the  back.  Your  customers  will  be  highly  pleased, 
your  holiday  business  will  be  increased,  and  many  new  customers 
will  see  the  calendars  and  be  tempted  to  try  you  for  their  own 
pictures. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  demonstrator  showed  me  how  to  overcome 
halation  when  photographing  interiors  in  which  strongly  lighted 
windows  came  within  the  view.  I  find  it  more  effective  than 
using  non-halation  plates  and  working  in  the  ordinary  way.  A 
long  exposui-e  is  given,  about  five  times  normal,  and  the  plate 
is  then  soaked  for  about  two  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  bromide,  made  about  milk  warm.  It  is  next  given 
a  slight  rinse  in  water  and  then  put  into  a  strong  pyro  developer, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  develop  to  the  desired  density.  De- 
velopment will  be  slow,  but  a  fine  negative,  entirely  free  from 
halation,  will  result.  To  get  the  right  exposure,  I  focus,  stop 
down  as  much  as  is  necessary,  and  then,  removing  my  head 
from  underneath  the  focussing  cloth,  look  directly  at  the 
strongest  light  for  a  minute.  Returning  my  head  beneath  the 
focussing  cloth,  I  count  seconds  until  I  can  see  all  detail  in 
the  shadows.  Half  this  time  will  give  a  good  negative,  but  with 
somewhat  under-timed  shadows.  The  same  time  will  give  full- 
timed  negatives,  while  double  or  treble  the  time  will  do  no- 
harm,  and  will  allow  of  the  bromide  treatment  to  prevent  hala- 
tion, as  described  above.  The  same  method  is  also  applicable 
to  any  class  of  subjects  requiring  more  than  two  or  three  seconds' 
exposure.  This  is  a  suggestion  I  got  from  one  of  the  annuals 
several  years  ago,  and  it  has  saved  me  many  large  plates  and  the 
loss  of  many  good  orders  that  I  would  otherwise  have  lost 
through  under-timing. 

Here  is  a  formula  for  the  best  reducer  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  try.  It  was  given  out  by  a  demonstrator  at  an 
Eastman  school.  He  had  a  small  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid,  C.  P., 
and  another  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium.  Into  an  eight-ounce  graduate  of  water  he  poured! 
about  two  drams  of  the  acid  and  about  four  drams  of  the  per- 
manganate solution.  This  was  applied,,  by  means  of  a  wad  of 
cotton,  to  the  over-dense  portions  of  the  negatives,  as  they  came 
out  of  the  wash  water.  The  work  was  done  near  a  tap,  under 
which  tTie  negatives  were  rinsed  every  few  seconds  to  avoid  stain- 
ing. However,  should  stains  make  their  appearance,  a  short 
immersion  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid  will  remove 
them.  This  reducer  does  not  destroy  the  delicate  detail  in  the 
shadows,  as  the  ordinary  Farmer's  reducer  is  apt  to  do. 

The  professional  often  has  an  opportunity  of  buying  up  de- 
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vcloping  paper  that  has  gune  stale  and  will  give  nothing  but 
very  flat  and  grey.  ]f  this  paper  is  taken  out  of  the  envelopes 
and  "  baked  "  in  a  fairly  warm  oven,  or  dried  before  a  fire, 
shielded  from  any  strong  light  by  a  screen  of  post-office  paper, 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  it  will  generally  give  perfect  prints.  By 
following  ■this  plan,  I  have  been  able  to  use  to  good  advantage 
large  quantities  of  very  fine  paper  that  cost  me  about  one-fourth 
tlie  regular  price.  I  have  used  such  paper  that  has  been  off  the 
market  for  several  years  and  paper  that  has  been  returned  by 
various  customers  as  entirely  worthless.  In  extreme  cases  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  add  very  large  quantities  of  bromide 
solution,  enough  to  give  greenish  tones  ;  but  these  prints  were 
used  for  re-developed  sepias,  and  seemed  to  give  even  better 
results  than  those  obtainable  on  fresh  papers. 

A  good  deal  of  what  passes  for  contrasty  lighting  in  studio 
work  is  really  the  result  of  under-timing.  If  the  reader  will  put 
a  subject  under  his  light  and  make  an  exposure  under  the  con- 
ditions wliich  he  believes  gives  him  a  contrasty  lighting,  and 
then,  without  changing  a  screen  or  curtain,  expose  another  plate, 
giving  it  four  times  the  exposure,  and  develop  the  two  together 
or  in  the  same  developer,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  learn  some- 


thing to  his  advantage.  A  study  of  the  two  print*  from  the 
two  negatives  will  set  him  to  thinking  that  perhaps  he  has  • 
bad  habit  of  under-timing  much  of  his  work.  It  is  an  easy 
experiment  to  try,  and  one  that  nearly  always  results  in  a  sur- 
prise to  the  one  making  it. 
'  With  the  advent  of  the  printing  machines,  there  is  an  increasett 
demand  for  long  runs,  particularly  in  postcard  work,  and  nega- 
tives are  subject  to  more  or  less  wear  and  damage.  While  var- 
nishing helps,  I  have  recently  been  giving  the  preference  to  ai 
hardening  bath,  made  up  as  follows:  — 

Alum     2  ounces 

Tannic  acid    1  dram 

Water   16  ounces 

After  the  negative  is  well  washed  and  fixed,  it  is  immersed) 
for  exactly  four  minutes  in  this  solution,  the  dish  being  rocked 
all  the  time.  If  allowed  to  act  longer,  the  film  may  buckle  or 
blister  at  the  edges.  The  solution  can  be  used  over  and  over 
until  exhausted.  The  negative  seems  to  darken  a  trifle,  becomes 
more  brilliant,  the  film  tough  and  glass-like  as  to  surface,  and' 
so  hard  that  water  may  be  spilled  on  the  surfaqe  and  wiped  away 
without  injury  to  the  negative.  Mabtut  F.  Elliott 


ON    THE    WORKING    AND    USE    OF    STRIPPING 

COLLODION     PAPER. 


[If  we  may  judge  from  the  materials  offered  by  the  photographic  trade,  the  use  of  C.C.  stripping  paper  is  much  more  general  in. 
Germany  than  in  this  country.  In  Germany  many  makers  of  collodion  paper  supply  also  one,  the  film  of  which  can  be 
stripped  off  and  transferred  to  another  support,  whereas  in  the  "Classified  Index  to  Goods  Advertised"  in  the  "(British 
Journal  Almanac  "  we  find  only  one  entry  under  "  Stripping  C.C.  Papers."  We  may,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of 
translating  a  short  article  on  the  working  and  use  of  these  papers  which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  "Der  Photograph." 
Eds.  "B.J."] 


Stkipping  collodion  paper  serves  for  the  transfer  of  pictures 
to  surfaces  which  do  not  admit  of  direct  printing  ;  also  for  the 
preparation  of  transparencies  and  for  the  production  of  photo 
graplis  on  rigid  supports,  such  as  porcelain,  metal  and  wood. 
Articles  of  decoration  executed  in  "  semi-enamel  "  are,  for  the 
most  part,  produced  by  means  of  stripping  collodion  paper,  using 
opal  or  porcelain  as  a  support.  Extensive  use  is  Likewise  made 
of  the  paper  for  the  production  of  transparencies  on  glass  suitable 
for  decoration  of  windows  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  projec- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  fine  grain  of  the  collodion  emulsion 
the  projected  pictures  are  extremely  rich  in  detail,  and  in  their 
results,  when  enlarged,  are  superior  to  those  made  on  develop- 
ment plates.  We  may  first  glance  at  the  method  of  manufactur- 
ing the  stripping  collodion  paper.  Whilst  in  the  preparation 
of  ordinary  C.C.  paper  the  sensitive  collodion  film  is  coated 
direct  on  to  the  baryta  substratum  of  the  paj>er,  in  the  case  of 
the  stripping  paper  there  is  an  intermediate  film  which  consists, 
as  a  rule,  of  soft  gelatine,  and  provides  the  means  of  removing 
the  collodion  film  by  treatment  with  warm  water.  This  inter- 
mediate film  serves  the  further  purpose  of  obviating  any  sinking 
ill  of  the  printed-out  image,  and  the  prints  are  thus  of  extreme 
brilliancy. 

In  working  there  is  very  little  difference  from  the  ordinary 
procedure.  Prints  which  are  to  be  transferred  to  solid  opaque 
surfaces  are  printed  to  the  ordinary  depth.  Those  which  are  to 
be  used  as  lantern  slides  require  to  be  taken  much  darker,  whilst 
those  intended  for  use  as  window  transparencies  need  to  be 
strongly  over-printed  to  supply  sufficient  depth  when  bound  up 
with  the  ground  glass  or  semi-transparent  paper  in  the  usual 
way. 

All  toning  and  fixing  baths  and  washing  waters  used  for  the 
stripping  paper  must  be  cool.  The  temperature  should  not 
exceed  70  deg.  F.  at  the  outside.  The  prints  are  best  toned  in 
a  combined  bath,  which,  with  stripping  paper,  works  consider- 


ably more  quickly  and  supplies  much  bluer  tones  than  the  use- 
of  separate  baths.  The  following  is  a  formula  which  can  be- 
recommended.     The  following  two  solutions  are  first  prepared  :  — 

A.  Lead  nitrate      50     gms. 

Distilled  water lOQ    ccs. 

B.  Gold  chloride,  brown 1     gm. 

or  ordinary  commercial  gold  chloride  2;ji  gms. 

Water      100    ccs. 

The  toning  bath  is  prepared  as  follows  :  — 

Water       500  ccs. 

Hypo        100  „ 

Solution  A          50  ,, 

Solution  B          20  „ 

There  is  no  need  to  wash  prints  before  toning  in  this  combined; 
bath.  Toning  and  fixing  will  go  on  simultaneously,  and  be  com- 
plete in  about  10  minutes.  The  tone  given  is  one  of  distinct 
bluish  shade. 

Tho  well-washed  prints,  whilst  still  wet,  must  now  be  squeezed 
down,  for  exclusion  of  air  bubbles,  on  the  surface  (well  cleaned)' 
to  which  they  are  to  be  transferred.  In  doing  this  it  is  better 
t-)  use  soft  pressure  with  the  fingers  than  to  employ  the  usual 
roller  squeegee.  Prints  are  brought  on  the  surface  to  which 
they  are  to  be  transferred  under  water,  the  air  bubbles  then 
more  readily  escape  as  Ihe  print  is  smoothed  out  from  the  centre 
outwards.  The  support,  with  the  print  adhering  to  it,  is  then 
put  to  dry  until  the  paper  appears  dry,  but  whilst  the  coUodiom 
film  still  adheres  by  means  of  the  moisture  in  it  to  the  new 
support.  At  this  point  the  whole  is  then  immersed  in  warm 
water  of  temperature  from  104  to  120  F.  With  a  good  make  of 
stripping  collodion  paper  immersion  in  this  warm  water  bath  for 
about  a  half  to  one  minute  will  be  sufficient  to  soften  the  inter- 
mediate film.  The  whole  being  still  under  water,  one  corner  of 
the  paper  is  carefully  raised  and  the  paper  removed,  leaving  the- 
collodion  film  on  the  support.     There  is  no  necessity  to  prepare- 
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the  support.  The  prints  obtained  in  this  way  are,  of  course, 
reversed  as  regards  right  and  left ;  if  they  are  required  correct 
as  regards  right  and  left  double  transfer  must  be  resorted  to. 
In  order  to  protect  the  pictures  so  obtained  from  mechanical 
injury — the  action  of  heat  or  of  deleterious  bodies — they  are 
given  a  waterproof  coating,  either  by  application  of  a  wax  or  by 
coating  with  some  kind  of  varnish.  In  using  the  first  method  a 
fragment  of  waxing  preparation  is  applied  on  a  bit  of  linen 
being  rubbed  carefully  over  the  print  until  all  streaks  disappear. 
A  waxing  substance  for  this  purpose  may  be  pi-epared  according 
to  the  following  recipe :  White  beeswax,  100  gms.  are  melted, 
and  a  mixture  of  100  ccs.  of  pure  turpentine  and  4  gms.  of  a 
■saturated  solution  of  gum  dammar  in  turpentine  carefully  stirred 
in,  after  which  the  whole  is  left  to  set. 

The  second  method  is  simpler  in  use.  One  can  employ  one  of 
the  enamel  varnishes,  which  are  employed  in  the  same  way  as 
•collodion,  and  give  a  thin  film  of  considerable  protective  power. 
In  the  case  of  prints  transferred  to  opaque  surfaces,  euch  as 
articles  of  decoration  of  all  kinds,  the  use  of  this  varnish  has 
the  advantage  that  it  gives  a  high  glaze  and  an  improved 
brilliance  and  depth  to  prints  which  may  be  defective  in  contrast. 
A  simple  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  varnish  is  to 
dissolve  20  gms.  of  gum  dammar  in  150  ccs.  of  ether  and  150  ccs. 
■of  petroleum  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  hints  may  be  given  as  to  the  causes  of 
failure  which  may  arise  from  careless  working.  Tlie  chief  of 
these  is  the  frilling  oS  of  the  film  from  the  paper  support  before 
-transferring.  Another  is  the  splitting  of  the  film.  Frilling  of 
the  film  will  only  occur  when  too  warm  solutions  or  washing 
water  is  used,  or  when  the  prints  are  "  forced  "  in  the  combined 
"bath  by  keeping  there  too  long.  They  should  not  be  immersed 
longer  than  10  minutes.  Splitting  of  the  film  may  be  caused 
by  taking  prints  directly  from  the  printing  frame  and  immersing 
-them  at  once  in  a  large  volume  of  water.  Here  they  curl  up,  and 
then  when  attempts  are  made  to  smooth  them  out  again  they 
are  easily  "  kinked."  The  proper  way  is  to  put  prints  straight 
into  a  dish  containing  not  too  much  bath,  pressing  them  firmly 
■against  the  bottom  of  the  dish  until  they  have  completely 
absorbed  the  solution.  In  this  case  prints  will  show  no  tendency 
■tu  curl.  In  drying,  also,  prints  which  have  not  previously  shown 
-any  signs  of  splitting,  may  incur  this  defect  if  too  high  a  degree 
of  heat  is  used.  Drying  should  be  done  quite  gradually  at  the 
■ordinary  temperature  of  the  room,  and  no  greater  heat  than 
^5  deg.  F.  should  be  used. 

Stripping  C.C.  paper  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  material  which  is 
Teadily  worked,  and  possesses  possibilities  which  deserve  more 
-wide  use  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it.  Particular 
Tnention  shoujd  be  made  of  the  decorative  effects  which  may  be 
-produced  by  using  metallic  supports  in  place  of  glass  or  porcelain. 
Thus  papers  which  have  been  coated  with  a  metallic  bronze  may 
"be  used  for  the  transfer  of  the  prints,  and  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  experiment  for  themselves  in  the  use  of  stripping 
paper  will  realise  the  effects  which  can  be  produced  and  the 
Ksommercial  advantage  which  can  be  taken  of  this  material. 

De.  F.  Foemstechee.  . 


"  Libra  "  Paper. — In  reference  to  the  recent  query  by  "  Jay- 
■Jlay,"  as  to  the  makers  of  the  above  papenj  Mr.  W.  Fisher  writes 
■us  from  Filey  saying  that  the  paper  is  made  by  the  Libra  Company, 
and  is  obtainable  from  the  Kodak  Company. 

Intka-Red  Photogr-U-hs. — Those  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  remarkable  series  of  phot-ographs  made  by 
Professor  R.  \V.  Wood  with  infra-red  rays  should  obtain  the 
■"  Illustrated  London  News  "  for  June  10,  in  which  is  a  series  of  re- 
productions, showing  the  fantastic  beauty  of  the  white  foliage  and 
black  skies  which  are  produced  when  taking  the  photograph  of  a 
scene  by  only  the  infra-red  rays  which  are  emitted.  Professor 
Ti\  cod  contributes  a  short  article  on  the  subject. 


Pftoto-roecftanical  Dotes* 

Colour  Printing  Past  and  Present. 

Thkre  has  been  exhibited  at  the  haU  of  St.  Bride  Foundation 
Institute  this  week,  a  collection  of  every  variety  of  colour  print. 
Most  of  the  specimens  were  taken  from  the  unique  typographic 
library  of  this  Institute,  but  the  exhibition  was  supplemented  where 
necessary  by  loan.  The  earliest  prints  are  those  known  as  "  chiaro- 
scuro," dating  from  about  1505.  This  was  a  method  of  tint  print- 
ing with  wood  blocks,  and  the  process  of  printing  colour  by  means 
of  wood  block  has  continued  right  down  to  the  present  day,  through 
Knotier,  Leighton,  Edmund  Evane,  and  the  private  presses  and 
amateurs  who  alone  practise  it  now.  There  were  also  shown 
examples  of  the  application  of  colour  through  stencils,  from 
fifteenth  century  examples  down  to  the  worA  of  the  modern 
French  machine  which  produces  most  of  the  French  tinted 
fashion  work,  and  also  examples  of  the  stencilled  work  of  the  air- 
brush. Coloured  stipple  engraving,  coloured  aquatint,  and  coloured 
photogravure  of  all  kinds  were  shown,  also  very  numerous  examples 
of  Baxter  prints,  of  chrome-lithography,  work  of  the  Orloff  ))ress, 
coloured  collotype,  and  photo-lithography,  including  colour  offset, 
and  finally  of  colour  half-tones.  The  specimens  were  frequently 
contained  in  the  books  they  originally  illustrated.  Although  the 
exhibition  will  be  over  at  the  time  this  appears,  the  history  of 
colour  printing  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  magnificent  collection  at 
the  Technical  Library  of  St.  Bride,  where  every  facility  is  afforded 
for  the  inspection  of  these  colour  prints  to  those  genuinely  interested. 

Testing  of  Materials  Used  in   Photo>Engraving. 

The  photo-engraver  who  encounters  trouble  frequently  blames  his 
materials,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is  always  his  work- 
manship and  not  the  materials  that  are  at  fault.  Thus  we  have 
recently  known  of  an  etcher,  making  line  blocks  by  means  of  the 
four-way  powdering  process,  who  could  not  get  good  results  until, 
after  trying  three  different  soits  of  zinc  and  three  different  sorts 
of  dragon's  blood  resin,  he  hit  upon  a  combination  that  was  exactly 
suitable. 

Even  when  the  engraver  is  satisfied    it  does  not  follow  that  the 

printer    will    be.     The    engraver    must   have    materials    that   enable 

him   to   do  his  etching  easily  and   well,   but   metals   which   may  be 

all  that  is  desired  in  this  respect  do  not  necessarily  best  stand  the 

wear   and   tear  of   printing.     So  that   when  tests   are  devised   they 

must  bear  this  in  mind,  and  a  metal,  for  example,  will  have  to  be 

easily  etched  with  a  smooth  ground,  and  stand  well  both  crushing 

and  wearing  strains. 

1   *   I 
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TRANSFER  OIL-PRINTS  BY  M.  DEMACHY  AT  THE  ROYAL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  house  in  Russell  Square  may 
now  be  seen  what  may  be  described  as  the  last  act  in  the  tragedy 
of  controlled  pictorial  photography.  Villainy  (photographic  print- 
ing) is  at  last  vanquished,  and  Virtue  (the  artist's  manipulation)  is 
\ictorious.  That  is  to  say,  the  seventy  prints  shown  by  M.  Robert 
Demachy  have  positively  nothing  of  actual  photographic  processes 
left  in  them,  and  are  all  the  work  of  M.  Demachy's  own  hand. 
From  the  fresh  and  moist  oil-print  a,  "set-off"  is  taken  by  pressure 
upon  damped  paper  of  a  suitable  sort — Japan  or  Dutch — and  the 
result  is  a  delightful  quality  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  oil-print 
which,  in  all  hands  but  Demachy's,  has  rather  a  stodgy,  choked 
appearance.  These  transferred  prints  are  delicate  and  airy  in 
texture,  their  rich  blacks  notwithstanding.  It  is  this  texturous 
iharm  that  has  already  led  to  their  being  likened  to  charcoal  draw- 
ings and  engravings,  and,  indeed,  the  resemblance  is  in  some  cases 
very  marked.  Upon  this  point  M.  Demachy,  writing  privately  to 
our  critic,  remarked: — "I  know  that  these  engraving-like  photo- 
graphs wiU  horrify  photographers.  They  will  say  I  am  aping  other 
processes.  But  I  cannot  help  it  it  engraving  ink  and  Holland  paper 
will  look  like  Holland  paper  and   engraving  ink.     The  resemblance 
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-stops  there."  A  few  have  the  brilliance  and  quality  of  etchings  or 
ropper  engravings;  for  example,  the  beaiitifnl  and  original  "  Laoe- 
makers"  (10).  We  have  only  one  word  to  add  in  this  connection. 
Jt  is  that  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no  real  o<ca8ion  for  the  impressed 
jilate-mark  on  the  prints.  This  is  a  "dodge"  adopted  by  com- 
mercial enterprise  to  give  many  a  print  a  specious  look  of  having 
*ome  from  a  copper-plate,  which  it  never  did,  and  we  therefore 
think  that  M.  Demachy's  prints  are  just  a  trifle  cheapened  rather 
than  distinguished  by  this  ornamental  addition.  Of  course,  if  a 
])late  is  aotually  used  to  concentrate  the  pressure,  the  resulting 
mark  may  be  legitimate,  but  even  then  the  danger  of  misrepresenta- 
tion is  too  great  to  be  risked,  and  a  larger  plate  had  better  be  used, 
the  edges  of  which  are  beyond  the  limit  of  the  paper.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  our  own  view,  and  may  not  be  shared  by  others.  M. 
Demachy  does  not  claim  to  be  the  first  to  use  this  transferring  pro- 
cess; but  he  has  taken  up  the  idea  in  its  infancy,  and  by  many 
jnonths  of  experiment  and  trial  brought  it  to  the  excellent  and 
finished  result  he  now  shows.  As  pictures,  the  prints  are  still  an 
advance  upon  his  former  shows  here,  which  seem  to  be  for  ever 
developing  towards  finer  things.  We  have  no  room  to  notice  them 
in  detail,  but  may  just  mention  one  or  two  masterly  figure  studies, 
Xos.  28,  29,  31,  and  52,  also  the  splendid  "  Plomarch  Wood  "  (60) 
and  "Caudebec"  (45).  As  this  exhibition  marks  a  new  step  in 
the  march  of  pictorial  photography,  we  should  imagine  it  will  be 
juimerously  attended.     It  closes  on  July  15. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  EXHIBITION'. 
British  photographers  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  their  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  management  of  the  Festival  of  Empire 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe.  Whereas  the  Fine  Art  Section 
of  painted  pictures  occupies  certain  tipper  chambers  of  the  interior 
of  the  Palace,  whereto  few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  mount, 
the  British  j)hotogiaphers  are  accommodated  in  about  half  the 
area  of  the  Australian  building  on  the  ground  level,  and  in  the 
full  stream  of  all  the  sightseers.  Around  this  spacious  hall  the 
various  clubs  have  been  allotted  a  panel  each,  above  which  the 
aiame  of  the  society  is  boldly  inscribed.  The  following  clubs  are 
represented: — North  Middlesex,  City  of  London,  Bournemouth, 
•Streatham,  Maidstone,  North-Weet  London,  Wimbledon,  Clapham, 
.Bowes  Park,  Watford,  Eastbourne,  Rugby,  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, Camera,  Sketch  and  Debate  Club,  Birmingham,  Croydon, 
Balham,  Derby,  Oxford,  Zodiac,  Postal,  London,  County 
.and  Westminster  Bank  Photographic  Society,  South  London,  West 
Surrey,  Kettering,  Sutton,  Rotherham,  Bromley,  Amateur  Postal, 
Catford  and  Forest  Hill,  South  Suburban,  Perseverance  Postal, 
Ipswich,  St.  Albans,  "  Wellcome."  Xo  club  has  been  allowed  to 
show  more  than  twenty  works.  Awards  are  to  be  given  for  the 
best  club  show,  and  for  the  best  individual  picture.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  societies  have  taken  themselves  seriously  enough  over 
this  opportunity.  They  have  selected  a  few  of  their  cherished 
:scalps,  mostly  works  that  have  already  gained  recognition,  and 
here  their  efforts  seem  to  have  ceased.  Consequently  the  show  has 
.a  tired  and  stale  appearance  to  the  frequenter  of  photographic 
•exhibitions.  It  is  possible  that  the  visitors  who  will  give  most  time 
to  an  inspection  are  the  very  people  who  have  seen  most  of  these 
•works  before.  Perhaps  this  state  of  things  is  unavoidable,  but  it 
is  unfortunate.  The  general  level  of  merit  amongst  the  clubs  shows 
to  what  a  stationary  pitch  pictorial  phcttography  ha«  been  pushed, 
and  the  judges  who  have  to  make  the  awards  will  have  a  difficult 
and  thankless  task.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  affair  is 
a  splendid  advertisement  for  amateur  photography,  and  should 
further  popularise  the  camera  in  pictorial  work.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  in  a  large  enterprise  ostensibly  for  Imperial  Federation  pro- 
pagandism,  the  Colonial  exhibits  are  scanty.  They  are  to  be  seen 
in  tlie  South  African  Pavilion,  The  clubs  entered  are  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Cage  Town,  Greytown,  and  Photographic  Society 
of  India,  which  last  sends  but  nine  pictures.  The  style  of  work 
done  by  these  Colonial  clulo  is  less  sophisticated  than  our  own, 
less  striving  after  subtleties  of  tone  and  effect;  but  it  is  healthy 
and  good.  In  these  new  worlds  the  camera  ought  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  see  and  conquer  large  fields  of  unhackneyed  material. 
Painters'  traditions  are  not  there  and  but  little  imported ;  therefore 
the  photographer,  if  he  have  any  ol)8ervation  or  impressionability  at 
all,  should  be  enjoying  a  perfect  feast  of  new  ideas,  new  country, 


new  life,  new  methods.  W'hat  charms  ii«  moit  in  Colonial  photo- 
graphy is  purely  this  recording  of  new  ideaa.  When  the  work  ap- 
proaches to  or  emulates  the  well-worn  theme*  of  hiitoric  Britain 
it  forfeits  its  birthright,  and  is  less  mai>terly  than  the  work  bred 
of  the  traditiont  of  the  old  country. 


FORTHCXIMIXG     EXHIBITIONe. 
September  9  to  October  21. — London  Salon  of  Photography.    Entrie* 
close  September  1  (Britain),  August  21  (foreign).     Sec,  Robert 
M.   Cocks,  London  Salon  of   Photography,  6a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
London,   S.W. 


Patent  Deios* 


Procets    patents — applicationt    and    ipecificationi — are    treated    in 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notti." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

May  29  and  June  3 : — 

Stkreoscopt. — Xo.  12,691.  Process  for  the  production  of  stereo- 
scopic pictures.  Joseph  Sutton  Withers  for  Deutache  Raater- 
gesellschaft  m.b.  H,,  Germany. 

.\dverti.sino. — ^Xo.  13,256,  Photographic  processes,  specially  appli- 
cable to  photographic  advertising  devices.  John  George  Capstaff 
and  Frederick  Jerrold  Teago. 

Tov.s. — Xo.  13,200.    Photographic  toys.    Arthur  William  Head. 

CINK1IAT0GR.4PHS. — Xo.  15,311.  Apparatus  for  producing  animated 
pictures.     Waclaw  Czerniewski. 

Ci.\Eii.tTOGP.\PH. — Xo.  13,400.  Cinematograph  apparatus  otilising 
ordinary  photographic  films.     Alfonso  de  Giglio. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
Thete  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  pott  free,  from  lh» 

Patent    Office,    So,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Toy  Ci.VEiL4T0GKAPH.— Xo.  26,943,  1910  (November  29,  1909).  Th^ 
invention  consists  of  a  toy  cinematograph,  characterised  by  the 
crank  handle  for  operating  the  film-band  roller,  being  connected 
by  intermediate  members  with  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  machine, 
the  current  of  which,  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  handle,  is 
employed  for  producing  the  light  necessary  for  the  illumination 
of  the  pictures.  Xiimberger  Jletall-  und  Lackier-Waarenfabrik 
vorm.  Gebrilder  Bing  Actiengesellschaft,  16,  Blumenstrasse, 
Nuremberg. 

SEi,r-PoRTR.MT  Shutter  Rele.vses.— Xo.  12,912,  1910  (May  27,  1910). 
This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  automatically  operating 
photographic  shutters  and  for  giving  a  signal,  e.g.,  at  a  short 
time  before  the  exposure  of  the  negative,  so  as  to  enable  the 
operator  to  photograph  himself  or  to  appear  in  a  group  or  land- 
scape. By  means  of  the  mechanism  (1)  a  signal  is  given  to  an- 
nounce when  the  release  of  the  photographic  shutter  is  about  to 
take  place ;  (2)  the  shutter  is  released ;  and  (3)  a  signal  is  given 
announcing  that  the  shutter  has  been  released  and  a  photograph 
taken. 

In  the  apparatus,  the  actuating  lever  on  the  first  wheel  of  the 
clockwork  train  nejrt  the  driving  spring  or  its  equivalent  is 
arranged  to  release  two  spring-controlled  vanes,  one  before  and 
the  other  after  the  release  of  the  photographic  shutter,  this  lever 
having  the  free  end  of  the  driving  spring  connected  thereto,  and 
Ijeing  connected  to  the  first  wheel  of  the  clockwork  train  through 
a  ratchet-wheel  and  pawl,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the 
driving  spring  to  be  stressed  as  the  actuating  lever  is  returned 
to  its  initial  position,  the  pawl  meanwhile  riding  over  the  teeth 
f>f  the  ratchet-wheel,  which  may  be  formed  by  the  first  wheel  of 
the  clockwork  train  itself. 

The  device  can  be  mounted  on  the  photographic  apparatus  itself, 
or  may  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance  therefrom,  and  then  effect 
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tlie  control  from  a  distance  by  the  aid  of  suitable  transmission 
mechanism.  Louis  Joseph  Emmanuel  Colardeau,  13,  rue  de 
Navarin,  and  Jules  Richard,  25,  rue  Melingue,  Paris. 

CiNEMATOGBAPH  OPERATING  BoxES. — ^Xo.  9,911,  1910  (April  23, 
1910).  The  claim  is  for  apparatus  for  closing  openings  in  cine- 
matograph enclosures,  comprising  the  combination  of  a  shutter, 
a  rope  attached  to  the  shutter,  a  hinged  arm  for  holding  the  rope, 
a  catch  for  holding  the  hinged  arm,  and  means  for  releasing  the 
catch  and  rope.  John  Hugh  Winter,  30,  Narrow  Wine  Street, 
Bristol. 

Clejuving  Cinematograph  Film.— No.  16,480,  1910  (July  11,  1910). 
There  is  provided  a  casing,  within  which  is  disposed  one  or  more 
guide  drums  or  rollers,  two  or  more  rotary  rubbers  or  brushes, 
a  "  drawing  "  sprocket  wheel,  further  guide  drums  or  rollers,  an 
air  circulating  fan,  a  film-storage,  and  a  "take-up"  spool,  and 
means  for  simultaneously  rotating  the  rubbers  or  brushes,  "  draw- 
ing "  sprocket  wheel,  fan,  and  film  "  take-up  "  spool. 

The  film  to  be  washed  is  placed  upon  the  storage  spool,  and  is 
led  over  the  first-mentioned  guide  drum  or  drums  or  rollers,  en- 
closed by  a  bath,  and  between  the  rubbers  or  brushes,  to  the 
sprocket  wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  engage  with  the  holes  at  either 
side  of  the  film,  and  draw  it  through  the  washing  liquid  in  the 
bath.  From  the  sprocket  wheel  the  film  is  led  over  drums  or 
rollers,  arranged  at  suitable  distances  apart,  and  preferably  dis- 
posed within  a  separate  chamber  (which  may  be  formed  by  par- 
titioning off  the  frame  or  casing),  being  dried  under  the  action 
of  the  fan ;  the  washed  and  dried  film  is  finally  led  over  the 
"  take-up "  spool.  Thus  the  process  of  washing  and  drying  is 
continuous. 

The  fan  is  preferably  driven  by  an  electric  motor  disposed  upon 
a  platform  at  the  side  of  the  frame  or  casing,  which  motor  also 
drives,  by  any  suitable  means— as  belting — the  rubbers  or  brushes, 
the  "drawing"  sprocket  wheel,  and  take-up  spool.  According 
to  a  modification,  the  provision  of  guide  drum  or  drums  or  rollers 
within  the  bath  may  be  omitted,  the  spool  containing  the  film 
to  be  washed  being  itself  disposed  in  the  bath.  Vincent  Edward 
Horsman,  "  Cratfield,"  Grove  Road,  Wallasey,  Chester. 

QciNONE  INTENSIFIERS.— No.  25,751,  1910  (July  16,  1910).  The 
invention  consists  of  a  process  of  intensifying  negatives,  etc.,  by 
means  of  quinones  and  of  their  sulphonic  derivatives  in  the 
presence  of  bromides  or  of  alkaline  chlorides. 

As  examples  the  operation  with  benzoquinone  and  with  its  sul- 
phonic derivative  may  be  described  ; — 

1.  Employment  of  Benzoqcinone. 
The  intensifying  solution  is  formed  as  follows  : — 

Water 100      ccs. 

Benzoquinone      0.5  gms. 

Bromide  of  potassium 2.5  gms. 

The  image  which  has  originally  a  dominant  colour  tending 
towards  blue  when  immersed  in  this  solution  takes  a  brown-red 
colour,  which  is  gradually  propagated  through  the  thickness  of 
the  silver  layer.  This  colour  of  the  image  does  not  allow  actinic 
rays  to  pass  as  easily  as  that  of  the  original  image ;  also  the 
intensified  image  is  more  opaque,  which  further  diminishes  the 
intensity  of  the  light  which  traverses  the  image. 

It  can  be  taken  that  the  silver  of  the  image  ie  transformed  into 
oxybromide  of  silver  under  the  action  of  the  quinone  and  of 
the  bromide  of  potassium. 

Thus  :— 
2C«H<0^  -f  2KBr  +  Ag»  +  H=0  = 

<0K  OH 

-f  C"H'<^  +  oxybromide  of  silver  (Ag  Br)H). 

OK  NOH 

The  image  is  then  rinsed  in  water  and  inunersed  in  an  ammonia 
solution  consisting  of  two  parts  of  water  and  one  part  of 
ammonia,  so  that  the  image  which  becomes  a  little  cloudy  by 
its  treatment  in  the  first  solution  becomes  completely  clear 
without  loss  of  intensity. 

2.  Employment  of  Beszoquinone-sulphonate  of  Soditjm. 
_  The  benzoquinone  can  be  replaced  by  its  sulphonic  derivative 
in  the  form  of  sodium  salt  for  example.    The  colour  given  to 


the  silver  differs  from  that  which  is  obtained  with  quinone.  This 
colour  varies  according  to  the  amoimt  of  sulphonic  quinone  in 
the  solution.  By  varying  the  amount  between  1  per  cent,  and 
5  per  cent,  images  are  obtained  of  which  the  colour  varies  from 
brown-yellow  to  orange.  The  colour  given  to  the  image  is 
redder  the  more  sulphonic  quinone  the  solution  contains.  The 
same  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium  is  employed  as  when 
operating  with  benzoquinone.  If  the  quantity  of  bromide  is- 
increased  the  colour  of  the  image  becomes  browner,  and  assumes- 
the  aspect  of  a  collodion  image.  As  in  the  employment  of 
quinone,  the  Image  is  not  completely  clear,  but  can  be  cleared 
without  diminishing  its  intensity  by  treatment  with  ammonia 
as  before  described.  This  method  of  intensifying  gives  results 
analogous  to  intensification  with  bichloride  of  mercury.  It 
notably  increases  the  effect  of  the  contrasts,  as  its  action  is. 
more  rapid  on  the  opaque  parts  than  on  the  transparent  parts 
of  the  image. 

Its  employment  has  the  following  advantages  over  intensifica- 
tion with  bichloride  of  mercury  : — It  produces  intensification, 
with  a  single  solution  which  permits  of  directly  following  the 
intensification  of  the  image.  The  intensified  images  are  unalter- 
able under  the  prolonged  action  of  water,  and  have  great 
stability  against  light;  they  brown  slightly  under  the  prolonged 
action  of  sunlight,  but  this  browning  is  uniform  and  produces 
only  a  slight  increase  of  intensification.  If  the  intensified  image 
has  been  treated  with  ammonia  it  does  not  turn  brown  in  the- 
light. 

This  process  is  suitable  for  toning  silver  salt  photographic 
images  on  either  glass  or  paper.  Societe  Anonyme  des  Plaques  et 
Papiers  Photographiques,  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils,  21-25,  Rue  St. 
Victor,  Monplaisir,  France. 
Combined  Photo-  and  Cinematogh.vph  Apparatus. — No.  11,312,. 
1910  (May  10,  1910).  The  claim  is  for  apparatus  comprising  the 
combination  of  a  case  or  body  adapted  to  receive  at  the  front  end 
a  removable  film  moving  mechanism,  a  film  moving  mechanism,, 
and  means  for  focussing ;  and  constituting  a  combined  cinemato- 
graphic and  ordinary  photographic  apparatus  for  taking  cine- 
matograph and  ordinary  photographs.  Campbell  Thickins  Mackay,. 
"  Glan  Alyn,"  Gresford,  Denbighshire,  and  George  Charles- 
Thomas,  2,  Beach  Bank  Avenue,  Liscard,  Chester. 
Colour  Prints  on  Paper.— No.  12,252,  1910  (May  18,  1910).  The 
invention  relates  to  a  process  of  colour  photography  wherein  a 
print  is  made  upon  a  sensitised  colour-screen  paper  from  a  nega- 
tive taken  through  a  colour-screen  of  the  same  pattern,  but  of 
complementary  colours. 

The  screen,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  formed  in  any  suitable 
manner  of   points,   squares  or  any  other  shape  placed  close  to. 


Z  3   i 


Fi«.  1. 

one  another.  These  points  are  red,  green,  and  blue-violet.  Thej^ 
are  not  microscopical  in  size,  but  their  diameters  can  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  sort  of  photograph  that  is  required.  The- 
fact  tliat  the  points  are  not  microscopic  facilitates  the  register- 
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iiig  of  the  poinU  on  the  paper  and  the  plate.  The  screen  ii 
placed  in  the  camera  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  panchromatic 
plate,  which  will  show,  when  exposed  and  deve'oped,  a  quantity 
of  points  filtered  each  by  a  different  point  of  the  screen. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  speed  when  exposing  the 
plate,  and  in  order  not  to  use  a  compensating  yellow  glau,  a 
special  compcnsiiting  screen  is  employed.  This  compensating 
screen  is  formed  by  a  number  of  points  obtained  by  exposing  a 
panchromatic   plate  or   film   under  the  screen  first   referred   to. 

This  plato  when  developed  and  finished  shows  more  or  less 
shaded  points  corresponding  to  the  various  coloured  points  of 
the  screen.  The  exposure  should  be  timed  so  that  the  less 
actinic  colour,  viz.,  the  red,  should  not  impress  the  plate,  thus 
leaving  on  the  latter  clear  transparent  points.  The  darkest  shades 
will  thus  correspond  to  the  blue  points  of  the  screen. 

By  placing  this  plate  close  to  the  screen,  the  plate  will  be 
automatically  compen.sated  for  the  various  colours,  every  point 
having  its  own  small  compensation  screen. 

In  explanation  of  how  the  required  colour.s  are  printed  on  the 
paper,  consider  a  landscape  with  a  blue  sky.  411  the  points  of 
the  plate  that  were  under  the  green  points  (2)  and  the  blue 
points  (3)  of  the  screen  in  the  camera  are  exposed,  and  will  be 
more  or  less  black  on  the  negative,  whereas  the  points  under 
Die  red  points  of  the  screen  give  a  transparent  negative.  If 
we   look   through  the  negative   backed   by  the  screen   that  was 
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Fig   2. 

used  for  taking  the  same,  the  sky  will  be  red.  Hut  if  instead 
of  this  screen  we  back  the  plate  with  a  screen  the  points  of 
which  are  of  a  complementary  colour,  the  negative  will  be  trans- 
parent at  the  blue  points  and  the  eky  will  look  blue. 

On  a  paper  (Fig.  2)  or  other  medium  are  printed,  by  means 
of  an  impression  surface  exactly  similar  to  that  which  has  served 
to  form  the  screen,  points  of  the  same  width  and  shape  as  those 
used   for  the  screen. 

These  points  are  so  arranged  that  to  the  red  points  (1)  of  the 
screen  correspond  the  blue  points  (4),  to  the  green  points  (2)  of 
the  screen  correspond  the  red  ones  (5)  of  the  paper,  and  to  the 
blue  ones  (3)  the  yellow  ones  (6).  The  colours  used  to  make  the 
points  on  the  paper  are  not  soluble  in  water. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  coated  with  a  transparent  coating 
of  bichromated  colloid  (gum,  gelatine,  or  other  product)  on  which 
the  negative  is  printed  after  registering  the  points.  This  print- 
ing will  give  a  quantity  of  insoluble  points  covering  exactly 
the  various  coloured  points  of  the  paper,  that  must  form  the 
image,  whereas  the  other  coloured  points  not  being  protected 
by  insoluble  colloid  points  will,  after  washing  the  colloid  away 
in  cold  water,  be  washed  away  iu  alcohol  or  other  solvent  of 
the  coloured  points.  Therefore  point  (4)  will  be  covered  by 
an  insoluble  colloid  point,  and  being  the  blue  point  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  point  (1)  the  sky  will  be  blue;  the  other  points 
that  are  not  blue  are  washed  away  and  the  white  paper  is  at 
those  places  all  thit  remains. 


The  image  is  thus  formed  on  the  white  paper  by  the  remaining 
coloured  points.     As  many  prints  rosy  be  made  as  is  desired. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  take  away  the  "  stippled  "  look  which 
the  picture  now  has.  The  remaining  gum  points  are  therefore 
washed  away  in  warm  water  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  or  bisui- 
phite  of  sodium. 

In  order  to  obtain  colour  points  that  can  be  blended  (become 
more  or  less  liquid  and  flow  one  into  the  other)  they  are  made 
of  colours  or  inks  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
another  fluid  (for  instance,  alcohol)  and  are  not  attacked  by  the 
chemicals  used  in  the  usual  pigmentary  photography  (carbon, 
bichromatized  gum,  etc.). 

Such  colours  are  prepared  by  dissolving  in  aloohol  aniline  dyes 
and  colourless  resin.  This  solution  is  dried  and  pulverised.  A 
coloured  powder  is  thus  obtained  on  which  water  or  the  usual 
chemicals  have  no  action.  This  powder  when  mixed  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fat  or  oil,  in  order  to  obtain  a  printing  ink,  is  placed 
on  the  paper  at  the  required  places. 

To  blend  the  colours  the  paper  is  treated  by  a  dissolving  sub- 
stance or  its  vapour,  for  instance,  alcohol  more  or  less  concen- 
trated, or  vapour  more  or  lees  warm  of  alcohol,  according  to  the 
desired  result. 

The  action  of  heat  may  also  be  lued  for  obtaining  the  blending, 
the  colour  points  being  in  this  case  mixed  with  an  appropriate 
easily  melting  substance,  such  as  wax,  paraffin,  or  similar  pro- 
ducts.    The   result  obtained   is  a,  softening  of  the  lines. 

For  registering  the  negative  on  the  paper,  the  screen  carries, 
for  example,  at  three  of  its  angles  a  small  opaque  point,  which 
will  also  be  reproduced  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and  the  paper  is 
provided  with  three  corresponding  points  or  perforations.  The 
registering  points  will  in  no  case  be  larger  than  a  coloured 
element.  These  points  will  preferably  be  constituted  by  a 
coloured  element  itself  rendered  opaque,  and  will  be  reproduced 
on  the  paper  by  elements  of  complementary  colours  either 
blackened  or  perforated. 

Enlargements  may  also  be  obtained.  In  order  to  obtain  tlie 
exact  width  of  the  points  of  the  definite  image  it  is  sufficient 
to  enlarge  the  screen  with  which  the  negative  was  taken. 

The  blending  of  the  colours  is  not  in  every  case  necessary,  and 
a  quantity  of  points  that  are  nearly  invisible  can  easily  be 
registered.     J.   Sury,  Wyneghem,  Belgium. 


D^iD  Cradc  Dames. 

KoDURA.— No.  333,317.  Photographic  paper  and  other  photegraphic 
materials  included  in  class  39.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  57  to  61,  Qerkenwell 
Road,  London,  E.G.,  dealers  in  photographic  materials.  May  4, 
1911. 


Jinaiecta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  end  monthly  contemporariet. 


On    Using    the    Single    Combination     of    a 

Doublet     Lens. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  witli  the  use  of  the  single  combinar 
tion  of  a  doublet  lens  (writes  Mr.  Hugh  O'Connor  in  "  Photography 
and  Focus"  for  June  13)  which  is  sometimes  overlooked.  A  half 
lens,  having  only  half  the  number  "of  reflecting  surfaces  possessed 
by  the  complete  lens,  ought  to  give  a  distinctly  brighter  negative ; 
but  it  is  often  just  the  reverse.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  on 
the  removal  of  one  lena,  the  thread  into  which  it  screwed  is  left 
bright,  forming  a  reflecting  surface  in  such  a  position  as  to  impair 
the  brilliancy  of  the  negative  very  considerably.  It  does  more  whea 
this  is  outside  the  camera,  that  is  to  say,  in  front  of  the  lens  in 
use,  than  when  it  is  behind  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  harmful.  If 
there  is  a  ring  of  bright  metal  to  be  seen  when  the  lens  is  unscrewed, 
a  ring  of  black  paper  or  some  similar  covering  should  be  slipped 
over  it  for  the  time  being. 
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Deu)  Books* 


"CaBsell's  Cyclopedia  of  Photography."  Parts  2  to  6.  Edited  by 
Bernard  E.  Jones.  Price,  each  part,  7d.  nett. 
The  seiics  of  numbers,  which  on  completion  are  to  form  a  com- 
plete encyclopedic  treatment  of  photography,  have  now  i-eached  a 
round  half  doz«n,  bringing  the  articles,  which  are  in  alphabetical 
ordei-,  up  to  the  "  hand-camera."  We  fear  that  the  work  of  an 
editor  of  such  a  publication  as  this  is  often  a  thankless 
task,  for  the  problem  of  arranging  from  beginning  to  end 
a  series  of  alphabetical  entries,  which  at  the  last  shall  form  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  is  one  which  calls  for 
an  immense  amount  of  both  knowledge  and  discretion.  Attractive 
as  an  alphabetical  arrangement  presumably  is  to  the  reader,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  about  the  worst  arrangement  which  can  be  adopted 
for  properly  preparing  a  manual  of  instruction  in  such  a  miscel- 
laneous craft  as  photography.  We  may  assume,  perhaps,  that 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  editor  of  the  Cyclopaedia 
have  determined  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  that  the  best 
has  had  to  be  made  of  this  inconvenient  system.  Most  certainly 
the  publication  fully  bears  out  its  title,  for  it  is  encyclopa;dic  to  a 
degree.  One  must" believe  that  its  title  has  appeared  to  i^equire 
references  in  the  volume  to  many  items  of  most  remote  interest 
to  the  average  amateur  photographer,  to  whom  obviously  the  publi- 
cation is  offered.  To  take  three  entries  only  on  the  first  page  of 
Part  2,  what  amateur  photographer  is  'ikely  to  concern  himself 
with  "  Azotate,"  "Azote,"  or  "Azotic  Acid,"  interesting  as  it 
may  be  to  have  the  explanation  of  these  French  chemical  terms. 
We  might  multiply  instances  of  this  kind  :— "Burette,"  "  Chrystolo- 
type,"  "Diaphan,"  "  Encemble,"  "  Fociscope,"  "  Glyphography," 
and  "  Halogens."  Another  somewhat  unfortunate  description  of 
entry  is  that  which  is  placed  alphabeticaUy  according  to  the  name 
of  the  originator  of  the  process  or  formula.  Thus  we  find  a  reducer, 
a  P.O.P.  toning  bath,  and  a  mercury  intensifier  collected  under 
"  Haddon,"  and  other  entries  such  as  "  Balagny's  Developer"  and 
"  Dolland's  Process."  We  would  not  misjudge  the  editing  of  the 
Cyclopaedia  by  assuming  that  cross  references  are  lacking  to  point 
to  such  entries  as  these  in  considering  the  subjects  proper  to  which 
tliey  relate.  The  fault  lies  in  having  an  alphabetical  system  and 
believing  that,  having  it,  the  entries  in  such  a  work  must  all  be 
chopped  up  fine  and  made  as  many  as  possible. 

We  have  written  thus  as  much  in  general  criticism  of  such  an 
arrangement  as  of  the  particular  instances  to  which  we  have  pointed. 
And  we  would  hasten  to  say  that  within  the  covers  of  each  part 
of  the  Cyclopaedia  an  immense  amount  of  information  on  photo- 
graphic processes  is  collected  and  clearly  expressed.  The  chief 
articles  contained  in  the  issues  which  we  have  received  since  review- 
ing Part  1  of  the  Cyclopaedia  are  those  on  "  Blocking  Out,"  "  Blue 
Prints,"  "Bromide  Printing,"  "  Bromoil,"  "Camera  Obscura," 
"Candle-Light  Effects,"  "Carbon  Process,"  "Ceramics,"  "Photo- 
graphing Children,"  "  Chrono  Photography,"  "  Printing-In  Clouds," 
"Collodion"  and  "Collodion  Emulsion,"  "Wet  Collodion," 
"Colour  Screen,"  "Colouring  Photographs,"  "Composite  Por- 
traits," "Copying,"  "Copyright,"  "  Crystoleums,"  "  Daguerreo- 
Dark  Room,"  "  Developers,"  "  Factorial  and  Stand  Develop- 
"  Diaphragms,"  "Drapery,"  "Emulsions,"  "Enlarging," 
Manipulation,"  "  Fixing,"  "  Flashlight,"  "  Gum  Bichro- 
"  Halation,"  and  "Hand  Camera,"  in  all  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  usefully  though  at  times  too  briefly  treated.  The  articles 
in  the  Cyclopaedia  are  everywhere  liberally  illustrated,  in  every 
instance  by  drawings  specially  made  for  the  publication. 


type," 
ment," 
"Film 
mate," 


"The  Camera  House  Journal." — In  the  last  number  issued  of 
this  trade  circular  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  give  full 
particulars  of  the  novel  "  Dandycam  "  (daylight  loading),  for  the 
exposure  and  development  of  button  portraits.  Particulars  of 
mounts  for  amateurs,  of  a  new  postcard  printing  frame,  and  of  the 
"Primus"  dry-mounter  (for  dry-mounting  prints  in  albums,  etc.) 
are  also  given. 


Deu)  JlpparatuSt  SC* 

The  Voigtlander  Polding  Keflex   Camera.    Made   by  Voigt 
lander  and  Sohn,  12,  Charterhouse  Street,  I.ondon,  B.fc. 

With  such  excellent  reflex  instruments  to  tlieir  credit  as  the 
"Vida"  and  "HeUar,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  Messrs.  \  oigt- 
knder  should  turn  their  attention  to  a  reflector  camera  of  the 
folding  type.  The  result  of  their  labours  in  this  direction  is  the 
new  instrument  before  us.  The  camera  is  made  in  one  size  only, 
namelv  the  Continental  9  x  12  cm.,  which,  being  a  httle  larger 
than  our  quai-ter-plate,  allows  of  the  English  standard  size  of  plate 
being  used  simply  by  the  addition  to  the  dark-slide  of  a  carrier. 
The  slides  as  sent"  out  with  the  camera  are  thus  fitted.  Undoubtedly 
the  tourist  photographer  will  appreciate  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  assured  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  plates  in  even  the  smallest 
Continental  town,  and  he  is  hardly  likely  to  complain  of  the  very 
slightly  increased  bulk  and  weight  of  the  camera  which  are  rendered 
necessary  by  building  it  in  the  9  x  12  cm.   size. 

Portability  in  hand-cameras  being  a  purely  relative  term,  one 
cannot  reasonably  apply  the  same  standard  to  a  folding  reflex  camera 
as  one  would,  say,  to  the  ordinary  folding  focal-plane  instrument. 
The  folding  type  of  reflex  is  of  course  designed  to  obviate  the 
irreducible  bulk  of  the  box  form  of  reflex,  and  although  makers  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  attaining  extreme  slimness  in  folding  reflex 
cameras,    they  have,    howpvpi      :ii1iieved    a    substantial    degree    of 


success  in  the  matter  />f  a  convenient  carrying  of  the  camera  in 
packing  it  among  other  luggage  of  a  tour.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  Voigtlander  instrument  the  dimensions  of  the  closed  camera 
come  slightly  under  7i  x  Vj  x  4  inches.  To  open  the  camera,  two 
metal  catches,  seen  in  the  drawing,  above  and  on  either  side  of 
the  lens,  are  released,  automatically  raising  the  hood.  The  camera 
is  then  pulled  out  on  its  four  hinged  struts,  just  like  any  other 
folding  camera  of  the  strut  pattern,  and  then,  to  set  the  mirror  in 
position,  a  lever  on  the  side  of  the  camera,  not  shown  in  the 
drawing,  is  turned  through  half  of  the  space  within  which  it  has 
play,  at  the  same  time  pressing  down  a  small  stud  mounted  on  it. 
The  mirror  being  now  in  its  down  position,  the  shutter  may  be 
wound.  The  speed  of  the  shutter  is  adjusted  by  setting  a  small 
accessory  pointer  in  any  one  of  a  series  of  holes.  For  time-exposures 
this  pointer  is  placed  to  Z,  the  shutter  wound,  when,  on  pressing 
the  release,  the  full  width  of  the  shutter  is  obtained,  and  on 
releasing  again  exposure  is  terminated.  A  small  catch  is  provided 
immediately  below  the  shutter  release  for  holding  the  full  aperture 
of  the  blind  open  when  focussing  on  the  vertical  screen,  or  when  in 
giving  extra  long  exposures.  The  front  of  the  camera  is  provided 
with  rack  and  pinion  rise  and  fall  movement  to  the  extent  of  J-inch 
fall  and  the  same  amount  of  rise.  The  lens  fitted  is  the  Voigt- 
lander "  Heliar  "  of  fl^.5  aperture  and  18  cm.  (7  inches)  focal  length. 
The  objective  is  mounted  in  a  focussing  jacket  which  is  graduated  to 
focus  up  to  6ft.  6in.  As  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  a  reflex  of  tlie 
folding  type,  the  shutter  is  self-capping.  The  mirror  is  held  in 
place  by  two  pairs  of  levers,  each  of  which  is  immediately  placed 
back  in  the  hinder  frame  of  the  camera  by  means  of  the  mirror 
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lever.  Th«  camera  is  very  rapidly  opened  and  closed,  and  both  it 
and  the  three  dark  slides  supiplied  with  it  are  characterised  by  the 
excellent  mechanical  workmanship  wliich  one  expects  of  Measrs. 
Voigtliinder.  Complete,  with  slides  and  "  Heliar  "  /'/4.5  lens,  the 
price  of  the  outfit  is  £24  Ss. 

The  Watkins  Indoor  Expostre  Mktkb.— The  Watkins  Meter 
Company,  Imperial  Mills,  Hereford,  have  now  issued  the  indoor 
meter  in  the  same  style  as  the  popular  "Bee"  meter,  the  scale 
allowing  of  exposures  being  read  off  directly  when  using  the  l/16th 
tint  convenient  in  indoor   work.       The   meter  is  likewise  supplied 


with  a  quarter-tint  dial,  which  gives  exposures  directly  witljout 
having  to  multiply  by  4  in  taking  the  actinometer  number.  This 
extra  dial-plate  should  be  a  useful  addition  to  those  who  use  the 
ordinary  "  Bee  "  meter,  since  it  can  be  fitted  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
would  facilitate  the  calculation  of  exposures  where  the  light  is  poor 
and  the  time  required  for  taking  the  full  tint  inconveniently  ^reat. 
The  price  of  the  Indoor  meter,  as  now  supplied,  is  2s.  6d. ;  extra 
quart«r-tint  dial,   6d. 

I   ♦   I 

Meetings  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
Saturday,  June  17. 
Hackney   Photo^aphic  Society.      ''Portraiture"    S.  Woodliouse. 
Darwen  Photo^rrapbic  AsMiciatioD.    T*.  &  C.  P.  U.  Anuual  Picuic  to  Bocbdale. 
Manchester  Amateur  Phototmipbic  Society,    Bamble  to  Rocbdale. 
Soutbport  Photogaphic  Society.    L.  &  C.  tlnion  Annual  Excursion  -  Bocbdale. 
North  Middlesex  Phoiopraphic  Society.    Outing  to  Laiudon. 
Uandgworth  Photographic  Society-     Excursion  to  Wilmcote  for  Aston  Cintlow, 
Halifax  Crmera  Club.     Ramble  to  Crairtr  Vale  District. 

Chelsea  and  District  Phot<igraphic  Society.    Outing  to  St.  Etbeldreda's  Cborcb. 
Derby  Photographic  Society.    Outiog  to  Bretby. 

The  United  Stereoscopic  Society.    Outing,  Woking  and  its  Sarroundings  (week- 
end). 

Sunday,  Junk  18. 
Balbam  Camera  Club.    Outing  to  Gomshall  and  Shere. 

Tuesday,  June  20. 
Hanchester    Amateur    Photographic    Society.       "Stereoscopic    Photography." 

F.  Eastwood. 
HackBey  Photographic  Society.    "  Subjects  in  London  Streets."    A.H.Blake. 

Wednesday,  June  21. 
"West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    Open  Night. 
Balbam  Camera  Club.    Members'  Night. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    "Hints  to  Beginners."    A.  H.  Lisett. 

Thursday,   June  22, 
Liverpool  Amatenr  Fbotograpbic  Association.    Excursion  to  Doveilale. 


ROYAL     PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  June  15,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  Sanger-Shepherd  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Cause  of  Reversal 
and  Its  Remedy."  He  explained  that  the  communication  which  he 
was  making  that  evening  formed  part  of  several  series  of  researches 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Hay  Caldwell,  whose  name  was  doubtless 
known  to  many  of  them  as  an  investigator  in  photographic  processes. 
In  order  to  make  clear  the  progress  which  Mr.  Caldwell  had 
attained  in  emuUion  making,  he  (Mr.  Shepherd)  would  go  back 
to  the  classical  curve  of  a  plate  of  Hurter  and  Driffield,  in  which 
there  were  three  portions  corresponding  to  the  periods  of  under-, 
correct,  and  over-exposure,  and  a  fourth  corresponding  with  the 
phenomenon  known  as  reversal,  ^lessrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  had 
shown  that  in  order  that  a  negative  might  be  a  true  representation 
of  the  subject  photographed,  it  was  necessary  that  the  exposure 
should  fall  within  the  straight  part  of  the  curve,  viz.,  that  of 
correct  exposure,  and  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield's  dictum,  though 
it  had  been  modified  to  some  extent  by  subsequent  work  of  their 
own  and  others,  nevertheless  still  held  good  for  plates  and  deve- 
lopers  as   at   present    used. 

In  considering   the  action  of   light   on   the   plate,   Mr.    Shepherd 


assumed  the  correctness  of  the  theory  according  to  -which  a  sub- 
salt,  or  sub-halido,  of  silver  is  formed,  the  liberated  halogen  being 
absorbed,  or,  when  remaining  unabsorbed,  leading  .to  reversal 
phenomena.  Now  Mr.  Caldwell  had  found  that  certain  substances 
which  could  be  added  to  the  emulsion  possessed  the  property  of 
being  incapable  of  reduction  in  light  after  oxidation  by  the  liberated 
halogen ;  also  of  not  reducing  the  silver  salt  in  the  dark,  and, 
thirdly,  of  absorbing  the  halogen  as  rapidly  as  it  was  liberated  by 
exposure  to  light.  These  substances  were  the  salts  of  hydrazine, 
or  of  hydroxylamine,  which  could  be  either  added  to  the  emulsion 
or  applied  to  coated  plates  as  a  bath.  The  result  of  making  an 
increasing  series  of  exposures  on  such  plates  was  that  the  straight- 
line  "curve"  of  Hurter  and  Driffield,  instead  of  passing  iato  the 
characteristic  period  of  over-exposure,  was  continued  as  a  straight 
line ;  in  other  words,  the  practical  effect  of  giving  even  the  most 
excessive  degrees  of  over-exposure  was  that  the  gradation  Of  the 
plate  was  retained,  although,  with  normal  development,  the 
densities  produced  were  very  much  greater.  He,  Mr.  .Shepherd, 
had  made  negatives  on  the  new  hydrazine  plates  giving  in  one 
case  the  normal  exposure,  and  in  others  increasing  degrees  <JT 
exposure  up  to  5,000  times,  and  still  obtaining  negatives  which 
would  be  described  as  perfect.  In  the  case  of  greatly  excessive 
degrees  of  exposure  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  use  a  very 
dilute  developer.  Just  as  the  plate  was  incaj>able  of  iihowing 
defects  due  to  ov«r-exposure,  so,  also,  reversal,  so  far  as  his 
experiments  had  gone,  could  not  be  produced.  He  showed  lantern- 
slides  of  an  electric  incandescent  lamp  and  an  electric  arc,  in 
each  case  taken  on  an  ordinary  plate  and  on  one. prepared  with 
the  hydrazine  emulsion.  In  the  case  of  Che  ordinary  plate  the 
filament  of  the  lamp  and  the  focus  of  the  arc  were  both  com- 
pletely reversed,  showing  as  black  in  the  positive  lantern  slide. 
In  the  case  of  the  hydrazine  plates  reversal  was  absent,  the  fila 
ment  and  the  arc  of  the  lamp  forming  the  highest  light  in  the 
lantern-slides.  Mr.  Sanger-Shepherd  pointed  out  that  such  striking 
results  as  these  opened  up  a  new  field  in  practical ;  photograjihy. 
So  long  as  sufficient  exposure  was  given  it  did  not  matter,  within 
the  widest  limits,  what  the  actual  time  of  exposure  was.  And 
development  might  eaeily  be  reduced  to  an  entirely  automatic 
process,  the  time  of  which,  unless  the  degree  of  over-exposure  was 
outrageously  excessive,  might  be  fixed.  His  own  preference  was 
for  a  time  of  development  of  two  minutes.  He  did  not  think 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  spend  more  than  two  minutes  on 
the  development  of  a  plate.  It  was  a  convenient  time,  which 
allowed  of  plates  being  placed  in  the  developer,  covered  iron 
light,  and  then,  by  the  time  a  cigar  had  been  comfortably  lighted, 
development  would  be  about  complete.  He  could  not  say  that  .a 
system  of  development  had  been  completely  worked  out  as  yet  foi 
the  hydrazine  plates,  but  it  probably  would  be  within  a»  very  short 
time. 

Another  important  effect  of  the  use  of  hydrazine  in  the  emulsian 
was  that  a  plat«,  or  paper,  might  be  either  printed  out  like  P.O. P. 
or  partly  exposed  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  way.  'He  showed -a 
series  of  prints,  some  developed  and  others  printed-out,  but  all  miic 
on  paper  cut  from  the  same  sheet.  In  this  connection  it  was  also 
important  to  note  that  the  gradation  of  the  print  remained  the 
same,  although  the  method  of  production  was  so  entirely  different. 
The  plates  or  papers,  which  were  printed-out,  coold  be  simpK 
fixed  in  ordinary  hypo,  when  they  gave  a  pleasing  warm  tone,  cr 
then  could  be  gold- toned  in  the  usual  way,  or  over-exposed  (for 
development)  so  as  to  give  a  series  of  warm  tones,  in  each  cas.- 
with  retention  of  tlie  gradation.  All  Mr.  Sanger-Shepherd's  experi 
ments  had  been  made  with  the  high-speed  hydrazine  ..plates,  at  his 
disposal,  and  having  a  speed  of  400  H.  and  D.  Fast  as  these  plates 
were  for  camera  exposures,  when  print«d-out  the  image  was  of  a 
fineness  and  colour  such  as  would  be  attained  on  a  alow  gelatinu 
chloride  transparency   plate. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson  asked  whether  the  addition  of  hydrazine  U> 
the  emulsion  had  any  effect  on  the  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Sanger-Shepherd  said  he  believed  tbat  it  had  a  very  slight 
slowing  action. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  demurred  to  Mr.  Songer-Shepherd's  ready 
assumption  that  the  effect  of  light  on  a  plate  caused  any  liberatiom 
of  the  halogen.  He  pointed  out  that  the  whole  tendency  of  recent 
work,  and  particularly  that  of  I.iippo-Cramer,  was  against  aoahna 
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theory.  He  had  been  very  interested  in  hearing  of  the  remarkable 
effects  produced  by  the  addition  of  hydrazine  to  the  emulsion. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Butler,  Mr.  Sanger-Shepherd  said  that 
hydrazine  could  be  added  equally  well  to  panchromatic  emulsions. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  remarked  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Renwick  as  to  the  fallacy  of  liberation  of  halogen,  but  they  were 
none  the  less  indebted  to  Mr.  Sanger-Shepherd  for  bringing  before 
them  the  extremely  interesting  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hay 
Caldwell. 


LONDOK  XST)  PboVINCI.U.  PHOIOGRArHIC  ASSOCI-^TIDN. — At  the 
meeting  on  the  8th  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  Human, 
gave  a  lecture  upon  "  Sulphide  Toning,  Some  Causes  of  Failure. 
He  said  that  things  were  liable  to  go  wrong  in  either  the  bleaching 
or  the  sulphide  bath,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter.  The  chief 
cause  of  yellowness  in  the  finished  print  was  the  imperfect  washing 
of  the  print ;  if  any  hypo  was  left  in  the  paper  it  combined  with  the 
ferricyanide  in  the  bleaching  bath  and  formed  "Howard  Farmer's" 
reducer.  Tlius  the  print  was  reduced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
during  the  bleaching,  and  no  length  of  time  in  the  sulphide  bath 
could  bring  back  the  original  strength  of  colour. 

The  print  should  be,  if  anything,  a  little  darker  and  stronger 
than  would  be  passed  for  a  black  and  white  result,  and  then  with 
good  baths  a  good  colour  would  be  obtained. 

The  sulphide  bath  would  not  keep  and  work  well  more  than 
three  months  under  any  conditions.  The  way  to  make  the  best 
keeping  solution  was  to  dissolve  the  soda  in  hot  water  and  then 
to  boil  it  briskly  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  During  boiling 
the  flask  should  be  corked,  the  bleaching  bath  kept  well ;  in  fact, 
some  of  the  results  shown  were  bleached  in  a  bath  that  had  been 
in  continual  use  for  over  twelve  months,  in  working  strength.  It 
was  kept  in  a  blue  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  beyond  this  no  par- 
ticular care  was  extended  to  its  keeping. 

Hypo  in  the  sulphide  bath  was  another  cause  of  failure.  This 
gave  a  yellowing  of  the  print  very  similar  to  the  first-mentioned 
failure.  He  found  that  as  the  sulphide  bath  aged,  the  colour  of 
the  print  yellowed,  and  that  even  after  twenty-four  hours  a  slight 
difference  couid  be  seen,  more-  especially  if  the  sulphide  was  made 
with  cold  tap  water. 

Heavy  spots  on  the  print  were,  he  said,  due  to  air-bells  on  the 
paper  in  the  fixing-ba.th.  It  was  well  to  keep  the  prints  on  the  move 
during  fixing,  and  fix  thoroughly  and  wash  well,  and  then  one  would 
not  be  troubled  with  these  small  spots. 

The  best  results  were  to  be  obtained  with  a  new  sulphide  bath 
which  had  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  it  was  better  to 
make  this  as  wanted  if  a  good  colour  was  to  be  obtained. 

Many  examples  were  on  view  showing  the  effect  of  the  different 
baths  at  all  ages,  the  effect  of  hypo  in  the  print  and  also  its  effect 
in  the  sulphide  bath.  In  all  cases  the  print  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  part  being  left  in  the  original  black  and  white  state. 


Commercial  $  Ceaal  Intelligence* 

Photographic  Companies  at  Law. — Sheriff  Umpherston  last  week 
issued  an  interlocutor  at  Dunfermline  in  the  action  at  the  instance 
of  Tod  Morris,  carrying  on  business  under  the  name  of  the  Pioneer 
Portrait  Company  at  70,  Seagate,  Dundee,  against  Lewis  Millar, 
carrying  on  business  as  photographer,  etc.,  under  the  name  of  the 
Xorth-Eastern  Knlargement  Company,  at  Chalmers  Street,  Dun- 
fermline. 

The  pursuer  sued  for  £100  in  respect  that  Millar  had  maliciously 
and  without  probable  cause  previously  raised  an  action  against 
him  in  the  Dundee  Sheriff  Court  to  have  him  interdicted  against 
carrying  on  business  in  Dundee  according  to  an  alleged  agreement, 
and  also  to  have  him  interdicted  from  interfering  with  Miller's 
employees. 

On  the  dependence  of  that  action  an  arrestment  was  used 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Bank  at  Dundee,  and  Morris  further 
alleged  that  this  was  done  maliciously  and  without  probable  cause, 
with   the   consequence  that  he  had   suffered   serious   damage. 

The  Sheriff  assoilzied  the  defender,  and  found  the  pursuer  liable 
in  expenses. 


In  a  note  his  Lordship  states  that  the  pursuer  claimed  damages 
on  the  ground  that  the  Dundee  action  was  raised  maliciously 
with  the  object  of  injuring  him  in  his  business.  The  defender 
replied  that  the  action  of  interdict  raised  was  in  good  faith.  The 
reason  given  by  the  defender  for  abandoning  the  Dundee  action 
was  that  he  was  unable  to  prove  the  agreement,  the  present  pursuer, 
who  had  been  his  manager,  having  had  charge  of  the  agreement, 
and  having  taken  it  before  leaving  his  employment.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  form  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  true 
facts.  'The  witnesses  as  a  whole  were  most  unreliable,  and  the 
pursuer  perhaps  more  than  any  other.  But  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  pursuer  while  in  the  defender's  service  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment which  contained  a  clause  restricting  him  from  carrying  on  a 
competing  business,  and  that  the  defender  had  believed  that  the 
clause  applied  to  the  business  which  the  pursuer  had  commenced 
in  Dundee,  and  that  accordingly  the  action  to  interdict  was  raised 
in  good  faith,  the  arrestment  on  the  dependence  was  a  proper  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  action  of  the  defender  had  in  his  judgment  com- 
pletely failed  to  prove  any  circumstances  from  which  malice  could 
be  inferred.  The  mere  fact  that  the  business  was  a  competing  one 
was  the  only  one  which  had  been  proved. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 
Brown,  B.ienes,  and  Bell,  Ltd.,  has  been  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £1,500  to  acquire  the  business  now  carried  on  at  31,  Bold 
Street,  Liverpool,  under  the  style  of  Brown,  Barnes,  and  Bell, 
photographers,  the  subscribers  beuig  ilr.  Richard  Brown,  6.  Lang- 
dale  Road,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  and  the  registered  oflSce  31, 
Bold    Street,    Liverpool.      File  No.   116,184. 


DeiDS  ana_  Dotes* 

The  Gevaekt  £1,000  CoMrETixiON.— The  firm  of  Gevaert.  Ltd., 
are  holding  a  competition  for  photographic  prints  in  which  cash 
prizes  to  the  total  value  of  £1,000,  in  addition  to  forty  gold  medals, 
will  be  awarded.  Oass  B  (professional  photography)  is  open  only 
to  professionals,  but  professionals  can,  of  course,  enter  in  Class  A 
(artistic  portrait  studies),  which  is  open  both  to  them  and  to 
amateurs.  They  are  likewise  eligible  in  Classes  C  (pictorial  land- 
scape photography)  and  E  (scientific,  architectural,  and  technical 
work).  All  prints  must  be  on  one  or  other  of  the  Gevaert  printing 
ipapers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enclose  a  coupon  or  label  with  each 
entry,  but  it  is  a  condition  that  special  gummed  labels  and  envelopes, 
obtainable  free  from  any  photographic  dealer,  should  be  used.  In 
the  case  of  the  winning  prints,  the  negative  and  all  other  rights 
are  retained  by  the  competitor,  saving  only  that  Messrs.  Gevaert 
acquire  the  rights  of  exhibition  and  reproduction  in  journals.  Full 
particulars  of  the  competition  and  of  the  allocation  of  cash  prizes 
will  be  found  in  a  booklet  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Gevaert,  and 
obtainable  from  them  at  26  and  27,  Farringdon  Street,  E.G. 

Dr.  Willy  Merck,  of  E.  Merck,  Darmstadt,  celebrated  on  .Tune  1 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  the  firm  as  a  partner. 
The  occasion  was  made  a  festive  one,  and  all  work  was  suspended 
for  the  day.  In  the  morning  employees  and  workers  assembled 
in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  works  to  bear  testimony  by  their 
presence  and  congratulations  to  the  entente  cordiale  existing  between 
owners  and  employees,  and  characteristic  of  the  conditions  of  work 
at  Merck's.  Dr.  Willy  ilerck  was  the  recipient  of  a  magnificent 
art  glass  vase,  presented  to  him  by  the  employees.  The  workers, 
of  whom  he  is  the  direct  chiel,  as  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing 
(as  well  as  the  scientific)  laboratories  are  under  his  personal  super- 
vision, expressed  their  congratulations  in  an  illuminated  address. 
Representatives  of  the  Hessian  Government,  of  the  town  of  Darm- 
stadt, and  of  numerous  chemical  works  joined  in  the  congratula- 
tions. In  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  (a  son  of  our 
Princess  Alice),  the  representative  of  the  Government  handed 
to  the  "  Jubilar"  the  Grand  Gold  Medal  for  Art  and  Science  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  services  not  only  in  promoting 
the  advance  of  chemical  research  work  and  in  developing  this 
branch  of  the  country's  industry,  but  also  as  a  distinguished  patron 
of  art.  In  the  evening  employees  and  owners  joined  in  a  "  Komniers," 
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and  tho  day  closed  by  celebrating  llic  event  in  true  Ciermnn  faabion 
within  what  might  be  termed  "  the  family  circle  of  the  firm." 

Mr.  E.  Hamel  in  America. — In  the  current  iasue  of  the  "  Inland 
Printer,"  Mr.  S.  H.  Horgan  records  liis  imprepsions  of  the  vinit 
recently  paid  to  the  United  States  by  Mr.  E.  Hamel,  head  of  the 
photo-engraving  firm  of  Hamel  and  Co.,  Nottingham  : — On  the 
register  of  a  palatial  New  York  hotel  is  recorded  the  first  visit 
to  this  country  in  twenty-five  years  of  a  photo-engraver  who  learned 
the  business  in  Philadelphia  when  that  city  was,  in  the  eighties, 
a  college  of  photo-engraving.  Mr.  Hamel  foresaw  the  future  for 
process-work,  and,  after  spending  three  or  more  years  with  Louis 
Levy  and  Frank  Manning,  he  returned  to  England  and  located  in 
Nottingham,  in  the  centre  of  England.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthy  Britons.  His  home  is  a  palace  filled  with  the  choicest 
furniture  and  paintings.  He  brought  over  with  him  on  this  trip 
a  few  Rembrandts,  Raphaels,  etc.,  just  to  make  some  of  our  art 
museums  envious  of  his  treasures  and  give  them  the  privilege  of 
securing  them  at  his  price.  There  may  be  some  few  photo-engravera 
somewhere  who  are  still  struggling  to  meet  the  landlord,  so  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  notice  those  who  are  in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  cla«B 
and  can  indulge  their  taste  for  old  masters.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  the  other  early  American  students  of  photo-engraving 
who  pioneered  our  business  into  Buenos  Aires,  Mexico,  Santiago, 
Constantinople,  London,  and  other  capitals,  have  been  favoured 
by  fortune.  There  is  one  at  least  of  these  fathers  of  our  business 
in  foreign  lands  who  the  writer  has  located  making  a  hand-to-mouth 
living  as  an  "  astrologer  "  at  Coney  Island. 


Correspondence* 


•«•  CoTTetpontlents  should  never  write  on  both  tidei  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   in   taken   of  communicntioni  unle$$   the  name$  and 

addrettei  of  the  writers  are   given. 
*••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

THE  LONDON  SALON  OF  PHOTOORAPHY. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  am  instructed  to  infornuyou  that  the  second  annual 
exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography  will  be  held  at  the 
Galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  6a, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.,  from  September  9  to  October  21. 
I  would  mention  that  the  receiving  day  is  September  1  for  British 
work,  and  August  21  for  work  from  the  colonies  and  abroad.  The 
collecting  agents  are  ilessrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  81,  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W. 

Entry  forms  and  prospectus  are  now  ready,  and  are  obtain- 
able, with  full  particulars  from  me,  at  the  above  address. — ^Yonrs 
truly,  Robert  M.  Cocks, 

Hon.  Secretary,  London  Salon  of  Photography. 
5a,    Pall    Mall    East,    London,    S.W. 
June  9,  1911. 


SUNDAY    CLOSING    AND    SHOPS    BILL. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  obliged  to  "  Lancastrian  "  for  reminding  me 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Taunton,  who,  at  the 
business  meeting  of  the  late  Congress,  pointed  out  that  there  were 
■a  number  of  poorer  "  brethren  "  (?)  in  the  profession  who  depended 
upon  Sunday  work  for  their  very  existence,  and  he  thought  no 
lecommendation  should  be  made  from  the  Congress  that  would 
press  unduly  hard  upon  that  class. 

At  this  meeting  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  highly  interesting 
•to  know  how  many  of  these  poorer  "  brethren  "  had  gone  through 
the  mill  of  apprenticeship  and  worked  afterwards  as  improvers, 
rising  step  by  step  in  a  legitimate  manner  to  qualify  themselves 
for  a  decent  position  in  a  profession  that  is  being  rapidly  degraded, 
not  only  by  these  poorer  bretTiren  and  the  speculator  with  hia  big 
w-indows  and  cheap  labour,  but  by  encroachments  from,  sometimes 
incapable,  and  others  unsuccessful  men  from  other  businesses 
iperhaps  more  lucrative  than  our  own. 

I  referred   to  cases  under  my  own  observation  where  such  men 


do   a   serious   trade   on    Sundays,   one   formerly   a   cabinet   maker, 
another  a  chemist,  another  a  bricklayer,  and  another  ■  sweep. 

The  injury  caused  by  the  cutting  speculators  is  bad  enough  daring 
the  working  week,  but  when  Sunday  work  is  broaght  in,  to  my 
mind,  it  becomes  appalling. 

I  put  it  forward  again,  as  I  did  at  the  meeting,  that  the  man 
who  does  his  postcards  at  Is.  6<l.  per  dozen,  working  on  Sunday, 
compels  the  man  doing  them  at  2s. 6d.  also  to  open,  as  a  protection 
to  his  interests,  on  that  day;  he  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  man 
doing  them  at  3s.  6d.,  and  then  also  in  turn  comes  the  man  at  Ss. 
per  dozen.  His  interests  are  being  damaged  by  Sunday  trading, 
and  he  must  fall  into  line. 

Here  we  have  the  5s.  man,  but  we  start  from  him.  "  I^ncas- 
trian  "  states,  in  his  letter  of  commendation  of  Mr.  Cooper's  views, 
that  he  gets  Ss.  per  dozen  for  postcards,  and  also  obtains  a  fair 
amount  of  carbon  work,  by  which  I  presume  he  intends  to  convey 
the  impression  that  his  business  is  one  of*long  standing,  and  consists 
of  a  class  of  clientele  that  will  pay  him  fair  prices  for  his  work. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  take  it,  "  Lancastrian  "  does  not  quite 
wiih  to  be  classed  with  the  "poorer  brethren."  Now,  is  not 
"  Lancastrian  "  bound  to  influence  the  photographer  who  probably 
eechew.-i  postcard  work  altogether,  but  does  his  business  in  C.C., 
platinotype^  and  a  "  fair  amount  of  carbon  "  ?  If  the  former  opens 
on  Sunday,  is  it  not  rational  to  expect  tbe  latter,  in  defence  of 
his  own  interests,  to  do  the  same?  It  seems  to  me  the  question  will 
s«)n  be  whether  we  nil  open  on  Sundays  or  not. 

This  is  a  point  that  seriously  impresses  many  who,  like  myself, 
may  have  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  in  striving  to  make 
the:  word  "  profession  "  applicable  to  photography,  and  to  maintain 
its  dignity  as  a  career  to  be  followed  by  an  individual  of  some 
culture  and   refinement. 

The  Sunday  business  has  got  to  be  levelled — either  we  must  be  all 
in  it,  or  all  out  of  it.  Frank  Brown. 

London  Road,  Leicester. 


CHARGES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  West-end  of  London  there  is  a  firm  of  photo- 
graphers (technical  and  commercial)  who  will  go  out  and  take  a 
half-plate  negative,  block-out  same,  and  supply  three  finished 
enamelled  bromide  prints  for  three  shillings.  I  am  not  sure  if  they 
use  panchromatic  plates  and  filters  where  necessary,  as  in  furoi- 
ture,  etc.  Surely  it  would  be  better  to  make  no  charge  at  all.  I 
enclose  my  firm's  card,  and  assure  you  that  they,  with  hardly  any 
idea  of  prices,  would  not  believe  this  until  another  firm,  who  wished 
my  firm  to  let  me  do  their  work,  showed  us  these  wealthy  photo- 
graphers' invoices.  There  is  only  one  word  for  it,  Gentlemen,  and 
that  is  "  Damnable." 

Thank  goodness,  in  all  my  professional  career,  I  have  never  yet 
taken  a  half-plate  for  catalogue  work,  etc.,  under  five  shillings,  i.e., 
for  taking  and  one  proof  print,  of  course  excepting  where  a  very 
large  contract  was  given,  and  even  then  it  has  been  3e.  6d.  for  taking 
a  proof. 

I  shall  be  greatly  interested  to  know  what  others  in  the  com- 
mercial world  of  professionals  think  of  this  charge. — Faithfully 
yours.  Good  Work  at  a  Fair  Charge. 

AM  I  TOO  OLD? 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — The  above  query,  gentlemen,  I  put  to  you,  and  to 
your  readers,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bring  some  expressions  of 
opinion  on  a  subject  that  is  of  some  moment  to  me,  and,  I  am 
sure,  to  quite  a  large  percentage  of  your  subscribers ;  so  I  ask 
in  all  sincerity.  Am  I  too  old  at  forty-three  years  to  succeed  as 
an  operator?  and  my  reason  for  doing  so  is  my  inability  to  get 
into  a  good  situation  where  my  services  would  be  appreciated. 
There  are,  as  we  know,  situations  and  situations,  but  I  mean  one 
of  the  old-established  kind,  where  an  assistant  had  to  do  all  sorts 
of  jobs,  and — well,  not  one  of  these  kind,  open  for  a  few  weeks, 

and  then I  have  replied  to  some  hundreds  of  advertisements 

since  June  last  year,  and  in  no  single  instance  was  I  successfoL  I 
am  not  out  of  a  crib,  but  it  is  not  what  I  have  been  used  to.  Lot 
me  say  my  experience  goes  back  twenty-eight  years,  and  my  testi- 
monials speak  for  me  as  a  first-class  operator,  retoucher,  and  printer 
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(in  all  processes,  including  carbon),  enlarger,  and  I  don't  know 
what.  I  am  also  a  marine  operator  and  took  the  first  pictures  on 
the  river  Clyde,  in  1885,  for  a  photographer  who  became  famous. 
I  was  also  with  Sir  Thos.  Lipton  in  America  in  1901,  and  yet,  as 
I  say,  no  one  seems  to  want  a  man  of  my  ability.  It  may  be  I 
ask  too  much  salary.  I  have  had  £5  per  week.  Or  it  may  be  I 
am  too  old,  or  it  may  be  I  know  too  much ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
and  I  meantime  eke  out  my  time  photographing  furniture,  which 
I  am  safe  to  say  not  10  per  cent,  professional  photographers 
know  how  to  do  successfully.  I  have  lost  dozens  of  sets  of  typed 
testimonials,  and  my  photograph  is  all  over  the  British  Isles.  There 
are  lots  of  replies  from  some  of  the  men  from  Amsterdam  who 
work  on  Sunday,  all  through  the  week,  and  sometimes  through  the 
night,  but  I  don't  want  any ;  having  served  two  of  that  kidney  is 
enough  for  me.  But  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  some 
one  to  promulgate  a  reason  and  answer  my  query, 

Am  I  Too  Old? 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSISTANTS  IX  FRAXCE. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  issue  of  your  journal  dated  May  26  last,  there 
appeared  a  question  and  a  reply  in  reference  to  "the  securing  of 
situations  in  France,  and  as  I  was  for  some  years  an  assistant 
in  a,  photographic  studio  there,  afterwards  travelling  with  a  camera 
through  the  country,  and  associating  with  many  of  the  provincial 
professionals,  you  may  possibly  allow  me  to  supplement  your  reply 
and  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  life  and  work  of  an  assistant,  as 
I  found  it. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  at  the  outset  that  it  is  twelve  years 
ago  since  I  had  my  experience  there,  but  T  was  over  most  of  the 
ground  again  last  year  on  a  holiday  trip,  and  saw  many  of  my  old 
professional  friends,  with  whom  I  am  even  now  in  frequent  corre- 
spondence, and  from  what  I  could  gather  then,  and  know  now,  the 
conditions  are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  in  my  assistant 
days.  If  I  am  not  correct  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  corrected  by  your- 
selves or  others  who  may  perhaps  think  they  know  professional  studio 
life  in  France  better  than  I  do. 

There  is  an  old  French  proverb  which  my  chief  was  continually 
quoting  to  me,  "  Autant  de  tetes  autant  dopinions,"  but  from 
what  I  saw  I  am  very  strongly  convinced  that  the  French  professional 
portraitists  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  tip-top 
men  and  the  third-rate,  stickyback,  or  postcard  man.  Good  middle- 
class  workers  seem  to  me  to  be  very  scarce  indeed  throughout  France. 
In  Paris,  of  course,  the  best  professional  workers  are  to  be  found, 
and  there  are  perhaps  in  Marseilles  and  Lyons  a  few  who  verv 
nearly  approach  such  tip-top  British  workers  as  we  have,  but 
the  gulf  between  them  and  the  average  worker  in  the  country  towns 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  wide  one.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  of  opinion  that  a  good  middle-class  worker  would  do  well 
in  France;  he  would,  however,  have  to  have  sutficient  money  to 
enable  him  to  play  a  very  long  waiting  game,  as  the  natives  would 
need  some  time  in  which  to  become  accustomed  to  his  class  of  work, 
but  it  would  be  an  innovation,  and  perhaps  pay  in  the  long  rmi.  The 
"  Entente  Cordiale  "  is  known  and  appreciated  by  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  French,  but  there  are  still  many  in  the  out-of-the-way 
districts,  or  departments,  who  look  upon  a  Britisher  as  a  not-to-be- 
encouraged  "Sassenach."  The  thing  for  Britishers  to  remember 
when  in  France  is  that  they,  and  not  the  French,  are  foreigners.  The 
provincials  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  what  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  poor,  cheap,  and  nasty  work,  simply  because  they  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  really  good  work,  or,  if  by  chance  they  have,  thev 
know  it  to  be  too  expensi™  for  them,  and  that  they  have  to 
igo  to  the  big  towns  for  it,  and  it  is  here  where,  I  think,  a  good 
middle-class  speculative  worker  should  fill  a  gap. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  an  Englishman  should 
give  up  his  studio  and  rush  off  to  some  French  town  and  com- 
mence business.  He  would  need,  even  if  an  expert  worker,  some 
kind  of  experience  in  a  French  studio,  such  as  your  correspondent 
is  apparently  in  need  of,  because  "so  many  countries  so  many 
customs,"  or,  as  a  French  photographer  once  put  it  to  me,  "Tant 
de  gens,  tant  de  guises,"  and  the  ways  of  the  French,  outside 
the  haunts  of  the  British  and  .American  tourist,  want  a  little 
getting  used  to. 

The  life  of   the   average   French   photographer  outside  the   big 


towns  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  happy-go-lucky  kind  of  life,  and 
assistants  must  be  prepared  to  do  anything,  even  to  going  out  with 
handbills.  I  liave  known  of  even  principals  going  out  with  them 
and  touting  for  customers  when  business  has  been  slack.  There 
is  being  shown  just  now  at  the  many  picture  palaces  a  comic  film 
of  French  origin  bearing  the  title,  "  They  didn't  budge,"  which 
all  photographers  should  see.  There  is  much  that  is  true  in  the 
story,  but  the  greater  part  is  humorous,  and  most  ridiculous,  Tlie 
photographer  shown  in  the  story  is  hard  up,  and  has  no  customers, 
so  he  goes  out  with  handbills  and  does  a  little  touting.  He  comes. 
across  a  simple-minded  farmer,  who,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
decide  to  go  to  the  studio  to  be  photographed.  He  poses  them 
very  carelessly  before  the  camera — quite  a  common  thing  to  do — 
and  just  as  he  is  about  to  make  the  exposure  he  repeats  the  time- 
worn  formula,  "Keep  quite  still;  don't  move."  At  that  moment, 
however,  the  postman  knocks,  and,  without  troubling  to  take  off 
the  cap,  he  nushes  to  the  street  door  to  see  what  letter  is  for 
him.  The  letter  happens  to  be  a  very  important  one  from  some 
lawyers  in  America,  who  tell  him  that  a  relative  of  his  is  dead 
and  that  a  huge  fortune  is  simply  waiting  to  be  fetched.  He  is 
so  joyous  about  it  that  he  seizes  a  hat  and  rushes  oft  to  claim 
the  fortune,  leaving  his  three  customers  posed  like  statues  before 
the  camera,  and  not  daring  to  move  for  fear  of  spoiling  the 
picture.  He  arrives  in  America,  gets  the  money,  falls  in  love  with 
a  rich  American  girl,  marries  her,  and  brings  up  a  family  there. 
In  course  of  time  he  has  a  wish  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  early 
photographic  struggles,  and  goes  back  to  his  old  studio  a  very 
rich  man.  He  finds  his  three  customers  still  sitting  quite  still 
before  the  camera ;  the  child  that  was  has  grown  to  be  a  man, 
the  parents  have  grown  old,  and  so  on.  It  should  in  common 
fairness  be  stated  that  the  photographer  at  once  makes  the  expo- 
sure, takes  his  fee,  and  his  customers  hobble  away,  apparently 
quite  pleased  that  the  exposure  was  no  longer.  Putting  aside  the 
gross  exaggeration  of  events,  the  picture  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
muddled-up  appearance  of  a  country  studio  in  France,  and,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  the  life  of  a  provincial  professional  as  I  saw  him. 

The  assistants  I  associated  with  during  my  life  there  not  only 
did  all  kind  of  rough  jobs,  but  had  little  or  no  thought  about 
hours  of  working.  Often  we  were  asked  to  be  at  the  studio  very 
early,  and  at  a  time  when  British  assistants  were  all  in  bed  and 
asleep,  in  order  to  get  the  early  morning  light  for  printing,  and 
we  worked  on  till  very  late  at  night.  We  had,  like  the  average 
native  has,  coffee  and  rolls  at  about  eight  o'clock,  but  at  mid-day 
came  the  meal  of  the  day,  over  which  we  sat  almost  as  long  as- 
we  liked.  Smoking  while  at  work  is  rarely  prohibited,  and  we 
assistants  were  rarely  without  a  cigarette  in  our  lips — home-made 
cigarettes,  too,  which  were  never  made  in  a  hurry,  I  look  upon 
my  French  studio  days  as  some  of  the  happiest  of  my  life,  and 
the  experience  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  me.  Salaries 
then,  as  now,  varied,  but  compared  with  salaries  in  England, 
those  in  France  are  poor ;  living  and  clothing  is,  however,  cheaper 
than  in  England,  when  one  gets  used  to  the  French  methods  and  ' 
can  do  as  the  people  do  and  live  with  them  without  any  gastric 
troubles,  i 

Then  there  is  the  change  of  working  methods  and  materials  to  ) 
consider.  One  cannot  judge  what  the  average  French  professional 
uses  by  glancing  in  the  dealers'  shopwindows  in  Paris,  any  more 
than  one  can  gauge  the  methods  of  English  professionals  by  look- 
ing in  a  dealer's  window  in  Ijondon.  In  my  time  Lumiere's  plates. 
were  used  by  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  professionals  I  knew,  and 
from  what  I  can  gather  they  still  maintain  their  hold.  I  did 
once  get  permission  to  use  a  British  dry  plate  and  shutter,  but 
had  by  force  of  circumstances  to  go  back  to  French  plates,  for 
which  in  the  end  I  was  not  sorry. 

Pyro  is  almost  exclusively  used,  and  more  with  soda  (anhydrous) 
than  anything  else,  and  albumen  paper  is  still  very  largely  used. 
Gelatine  and  collodion  papers  are,  it  is  true,  gradually  replacing 
it,  but  an  assistant  in  France  must  be  able  to  not  onlv  work 
albumen  paper,   but  make  it  as  well. 

One  in  England  hears  and  reads  a  lot  about  the  important 
investigations  of  Lumiere  and  other  French  experimenters,  but  I 
never  yet  have  met  a  French  "bread  and  butter"  photographer 
who  knew  much  about  them.  They  are  very  conservative  workers, 
and  are  very  loath    to  change  any  materials  or  methods  of  working. 
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The  legal  side  ehould,  I  need  hardly  «ay,  bo  gone  into  most  (ully 
by  anyone  taking  a  situation  in  France.  T  can  give  no  details 
of  tha  law,  as  it  never  bothered  me ;  aJl  tJuit  whs  done  for  nio 
by  English  and  French  friends,  without  any  trouble  to  myself.  It 
wDuld,  however,  bo  wise  for  any  would -1k>  assistant  in  France  to 
consult  an  English  lawyer  before  going,  ind  pay  a  visit  to  the 
nearest  British  consul  on  arrival.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  consuls 
as  a  rule,  but  they  can  do  no  real  barm,  and  are  likely  to  bo 
usefid  in  ease  the  young  Englishman  abroad  is  unwiso  enough  to 
get  into  trouble. — Yours  faithfully,  GoDrKEY  Wilson. 


SEEIXG   BKFGEE  THE  EVENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Ee  your  note  of  June  9,  on  "  Seeing  Before  the 
Event."  "M.  R."  says  "he  always  sees  the  wedge  sink  before 
the  hammer  touches  it."  Evidently  he  also  knows  something  about 
throwing  the  hatchet.     Now  we  do  see  an  image  of  the  sun  before 

it  rises,   and   also  of  the  setting  sun   after  it  has  set owing  to 

refraction.  But  no  man  ought  to  see  a  wedge  sink  before  the 
hammer  hits  it,  unless  he  has  been  to  a  smoking  concert.  The  illu- 
sion would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  wliilst  light  travels  at 
the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  the  vekicity  of  sound  is  only 
1.120ft.  per  second  Cin  dry  air  at  mean  temperature).  One  woiUd 
therefore  see  the  wedge  fall  before  hearing  the  hammer  strike  it. 
just  as  one  sees  the  lightning  fla.sh  before  hearing  the  accompany- 
ing thunder.     Isn't  it  simple — when  you  know  ? — Yours  very  truly, 

High  Street,  Wiveliscombe,  J.   Osbobke." 

June  12,  1911. 

[Our  correspondent  is  evidently  prone  to  jump  at  conclusions. 
I  hough  light  travels  much  faster  than  sound,  the  difference  is  only 
appreciated  at  a  considerable  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
anticipation  of  an  action  is  a  quite  commcin  ptienomenon  in  hand- 
camera  work.  Mr.  Adolphe  Abrahams  has  commented  on  this  fact, 
and  we  ourselves  have  had  e.xperience  which  proves  the  same  thing. 
"  M.  R.'s  "  explanation  appears  to  us  to  be  a  good  one,  and  perhaps 
the  best  yet  put  forward. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 


Hn$u)er$  to  Correspondents* 

'•*  All  matters  intended  Jot  the  text  portion  of  this  Joxtrnai,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editoes,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this   ensures  delay. 

"•'  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  ■writers  are  given. 

*•  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

*•*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  muat  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photograph.s  Registered: 

The  Lady  Glenconner,  Wilsford  Manor,  Salisbury.     Pliotouraph  cf  a  ehartoal 
drauing  of  Stonehtngc  by  hrfdr.rick  Campbell. 

Bored.— 0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  52,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  B.C. ;  Oram 
and  Robinson,  2,  Academy  Buildings,  Fansliawe  Street,  Hoxton, 
N.E. ;  or  W.  J.  Schmaltz,  21-25,  Featlierstone  Street,  City 
Road,  E.C. 
CI.  Stimpson. — 1.  Apparently  this  is  the  Rodenstock  8J  in.  portrait 
lens  for  cabinet  portraits,  aperture  //3.7.  tis-  price,  new,  is  £5, 
with  iris  diaphragm  :  £4  with  Waterhouse  stops.  2.  Why  not 
purchase  a  foreground  cloih  or  one  of  the  many  foreground 
accessories  ? 

B.iCKGE0T7NDS. — Could  you  inform  me  where  I  would  be  able  to  get 


cloth  suitable  for  painting  backgrounds  on,   as  I  am   anable   lu 
get  it  wide  enongh  in  this  quarter? — CIko.  K.  Room. 

Apply  to  a  k-ading  furnishing  drapers,  say,  in  Olaagow,  fur 
fine  canvas,  which  you  can  get  up  to  100  inches  wide. 
Dkvo.vian. — (1)  We  believe  one  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
background  with  an  aperture  in  it,  behind  which  th«  sitter  is 
placed,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  special  apparatus  other  than 
this.  (2)  Altogether  dependent  on  its  price  and  ease  in  use. 
Also  CoBWays  are  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  they  were.  (3)  Better 
obtain  provisional  protection  (cost  £1),  and  then  offer  the  design 
to  one  or  two  of  the  firms  supplying  professional  requisites. 
Photooraphixo  Silvek-ware. — We  should  be  mucJi  obliged  if  you 
could  tell  us  the  best  way  to  photograph  a  silver  cup  and  how  to 
get   rid    of  reflection. — Silver  Ocp. 

Having  all  ready  for  exposure,  fill  the  cup  with  iced  water 
and  wait  for  a  faint  dew  to  deposit  on  the  outside.  This  will 
largely  destroy  the  surface  reflection.  Another  plan  which  is 
used  is  to  deposit  magnesia  as  a  thin  film  on  the  ontside  of 
the  cup  by  holding  it  over  burning  magnesium  ribbon. 
VARiors. — Kindly  quote  me  (1)  where  can  I  obtain  gaslight  cards 
with  portraits  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  at  the 
back  of   postcard? — Sepia   (Llandyssul). 

(1)  If  you  mean  sensitive  cards,  we  think  you  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  them.  You  will  require  to  have  the  portraits  printed 
afterwards.  Apply  to  firms  such  as  Hood  and  Co.,  Aliddles- 
bro',  or  Hamel  and  Co.,  Nottingham.  (2)  We  think  the  presses 
sold  by  Messrs.  O.  Sichel  and  Co.  for  the  Morgan  dry-mounting 
process  would  answer  your  purpose. 
Use  or  Short  Focus  Lexse-s. — 1.  Are  the  negatives  obtained  with 
a  lens  of  so  short  a  focus  as  used  in  the  bioscope  suitable  lor 
making  enlargements  of  12  or  more  diameters?  2.  If  that  is  so, 
would  not  a  small  fixed  focus  camera  with  such  a  len«,  and  a 
focal  plane  shutter,  be  more  than  equal  to  a  5J  by  2i  reflex  in 
(jbtaining  negatives  for  making  enlargements  of  about  12  by  10. 
—Portability. 

1.  If  the  lens  is  of  sufficiently  good  quality  they  will  be  quite 
suitable.  2.  Certainly,  and  this  is  the  reason  the  Verascope  and 
cameras  of  similar  type  and  size  are  becoming  so  popular. 
Process  Instrcction.— (1)  Will  you  please  let  me  know,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Journal,  if  there  is  a  manual  published  on 
half-tone  process  and  where  obtainable?  (2)  Could  I  obtain 
private  lessons,  do  you  think,  in  Manchester?  (3)  I  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  photography.  Would  it  take  long  to  learn 
photo-engraving  ? — Half-Tone. 

(1)  "  The  Half-tone  PrOtess."  by  Verfasser,  Penrose  and  Co., 
5s.  (2)  At  the  Municipal  Technical  School— Printing  and  Process 
Department — they  could  perhaps  help  you  to  find  a  teacher,  if 
you  cannot  attend  the  classes  there.  (3)  .\  year  or  two  to  become 
fairly  proficient  in  both  operating,  printing,  and  etching. 
MuLLER  Camera.— I  recently  came  into  possession  of  a  camera 
bearing  the  name  of  "  ituller,"  31,  Graben,  Vienna,  size  for  film 
pack,  2i  X  3i,  for  plates  5i  x  24.  About  two  months  ago  I  wrote 
MttUer,  but  have  received  no  reply.  Thinking  perhaps  he  had 
gone  out  of  business  or  removed,  I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  not 
assist  me  in  locating  the  maker  of  this  camera,  as  I  wish  to 
7>rocure  plate-holders.  The  body  of  the  camera  is  of  aluminium, 
it  has  a  Goerz-Dagor  lens,  /■;'4.6,  and  Koilos  shutter.  Any  infor- 
mation you  may  be  able  to  give  me  will  be  greatly  appreciated. — 
Geo.  E.  Cakpf.xteb  (Newark,  U.S.A.). 

The  firm,  trading  as  Lechner,  is  still  the  chief  «ne  in  Vienna. 
Y'ou  have  the  correct  address. 
Bleached  Negative. — If  a  negative  is  bleached  with  sulphide 
bleacher  (potass,  ferricyanide  and  potass,  bromide)  and  left  as 
it  is  (a  positive),  is  the  image  permanent  \f  washed  after  bleacher : 
or,  if  not,  what  ought  to  be  done  to  it,  but  not  to  alter  cokiur 
of  image?- — Weedee. 

It  will  darken  in  the  light,  and  we  are  unable  to  name 
any  treatment  except  darkening  in  a  developer,  sulphide, 
etc..  which  will  preserve  it  in  a  permanent  state.  If  you  want 
a  permanent  bleached  negative,  we  should  say  that  mercuric 
chloride  solution  would  be  better,  but  the  negative  would  require 
to  be  varnished  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  fumes  of  gas, 
ammonia,  etc.,  which  would  cause  darkening. 
AsnoiPATJa)  Ixfrinoemext. — I  have  sold  a  photograph   from   my 
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shop  which  was  not  registered.  I  have  reas- ns  to  believe  _that 
it  is  being  reproduced  for  the  purpose  ot  u  medal,  which  is  to 
bo  distributed.  I  have  since  registered  tlie  photograph.  What 
action   (if  any)    can   I  take   before   or   after  the   distribution?— 

X.  y.  z.  ,  •  ,  •, 

If  you  wisli  to  prevent  the  use  of  tlie  photograph,  we  think  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  advise  the  people  that  the  copjTight  in  the 
original  is  your  registered  property,  and  tliat  in  the  event  of  its 
being  used  without  permission  you  will  be  compelled  to  main- 
tain your  rights  in  the  usual  course.  After  use  of  the  photograph 
you  had  better  refer  to  your  registration  and  ask  what  they 
propose  doing  in  the  matter.  Let  them  make  an  offer  before 
you  name  any  sum  as  payment. 

MixwrnRE  or  the  Kixg. — A  photographer  haj?  asked  me  to  paint 
an  original  ivory  miniature  of  King  George  V.  (not  an  exact 
copy  of  any  one  picture).  Can  you  suggest  how,  without  sittings 
or  a  photograph  taken  for  the  express  pui-pose,  this  could  be 
"done  ?  Would  painting  the  head  from  one  of  the  published  photo- 
graphs and  the  figure  from  another  be  an  infringement  of  copy- 
riglit?  I  have  heard  it  said  (though  personally  I  doubt  the  truth 
ot  the  statement)  that  there  is  no  copyright  in  the  case  of  a 
photograph  or  other  picture  of  a  king. — Miniatube  Painter. 

You  are  quite  right  in  doubting  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
Copyright  in  portraits  of  Royalty  is  most  emphatically  the  pro- 
perty of  the  photographers  who  secure  the  sittings.  Copying  of 
part  of  a  portrait  is  equally  an  infringement  of  the  copyright. 
The  Copyright  Act  forbids  "  colourable  imitation."  We  imagine 
that  your  only  course  will  have  to  be  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the 
King  "out  of  your  head,"  with  the  assistance  of  such  portraits 
as  may  be  accessible  to  you. 

Stttdio  Coxstrtjctiox. — I  am  about  to  make  a  studio  out  of  a 
room,  the  measurements  of  which  are  on  the  enclosed  plan.  Could 
you  kindly  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  the  best  size  of  lights 
to  use  and  blinds  and  their  arrangement?  ily  reason  in  writing 
you  is  I  wish  to  lay  out  the  studio  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
is  a  building  alongside  15ft.  Sin.  distance  same  height.  This 
building  is  on  the  N.W.  side ;  on  S.E.  side  another  building,  close 
up. — F/6.3. 

We  should  advise  you  to  leave  about  4ft.  at  either  end  of  the 
roof,  and  side  solid,  and  to  put  clear  glass  in  from  the  ridge  to 
the  eaves  for  the  remaining  12ft.  The  side  light  should  be  the 
same  length,  and  run  down  to  3ft.  from  the  floor.  Festoon  blinds 
lunning  on  wires  the  whole  length  of  the  light  will  be  found  most 
satisfactory.  We  suggest  dark  green  or  blue  sateen,  two  yards 
wide,  at  each  end,  and  white  nainsook,  about  two  yards,  in  the 
centre.  These  should  be  put  up  in  two  rows,  with  a  six-inch 
lap.  The  building  on  N.W.  side  will  not  interfere  with  tiie  light 
to  any  injurious  extent. 

Sn.t'HiDE  ToxEH. — Would  you  jjlease  oblige  by  telling  me,  through 
the  medium  of  the  "B.J.,"  whether  the  annexed  formula  for 
sulphiding  P.O.P.  is  a  reliable  one?  I  have  a  lot  of  prints, 
I'.O.P.,  that  I  intend  to  tone  by  the  sulphide  process,  and  should 
like  to  be  sure  that  the  formula  is  a  safe  one.  Formula :  Soak 
prints  for  ten  minutes  in  :  — 

Carbonate  of  soda     1  oz. 

Common   salt      1  oz. 

Water     20  ozs. 

Then  -wash  well  and  fix  in  the  usual  hypo  bath,  again  well  wasli. 
then  tone  in— 

Sodium   sulphide      5  grs. 

Water     20  ozs. 

f<ir  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes ;   then  wash. — J.  E.  Batlks. 

Tlie  formula  is  of  tlie  kind  which  is  given  for  toning  P.O.I'.. 
but  it  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  process,  and  you  must  not 
expect  tones  equal  to  those  with  gold.  You  will  get  better  results 
with  the  thiomolybdate  (thio')  toner,  sold  by  Edmund  and  Co., 
Ezra  Buildings,  Columbia  Road,  E. 
Ekkicibncy  of  Focal  Pi^ane  Shutter. — In  your  article  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1910,  about  the  loss  of  light  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  at 
K.'S,  with  a  i  slit  |in.  from  the  plate,  you  say  that  the  loss 
is  about  50  per  cent.  As  per  my  diagram  enclosed  it  seems  to 
mo  tha{  we  get  about  tne  full  amount  of  light,  but  that  instead 
of  getting  it  on  a  ijin.  slit  on  the  plate,  ae  we  should  if  the  slit 
was  on  the  plate,   we  get  a  part  of  the  plate  about  iin.   wide 


illuminated,  but  not  equally,  the  centre  receiving  the  full  amount 
of  light  and  the  amount  tapering  off  toward  the  sides  of  slit. 
It  seems  as  if  this  were  scattering  the  light  from  a  iin.  slit  over 
-iin.  of  plate.  Would  not  this  be  nearly  equivalent  to  reducing 
the  speed  i  as  far  as  stopping  the  motion  is  concerned  ?— William 
H.  B.  Blacab  (Bangor,  U.S.A.). 

Your  diagram  does  not  show  the  conditions  correctly.  In  con- 
sidering the  exposure  given  by  a  focal-plane  shutter  you  should 
estimate  the  time  during  which  one  point  on  the  plate  receives 
light  through  the  shutter  slit.  Y'our  diagram  shows  a  small  area 
of  the  plate  receiving  illumination,  and  any  calculation  based  on 
this  is  meaningless  so  far  as  the  question  of  exposure  is  con- 
cerned. If  you  try  the  proper  nitthod  you  will  see  that  our 
estimate  is  correct. 
Developers. — 1.  I  have  made  up  paramidophenol  developer  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  the  "  B.J.,"  but  it  always  seems 
to  give  very  pronounced  fog.  I  know  the  fog  is  not  due  to  the 
dark-room  light,  which  is  perfectly  safe,  in  addition  to  which 
I  always  turn  it  down  low  and  keep  the  dish  covered  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  I  have  used  the  developer  at  various- 
strengths,  from  quite  strong  to  quite  weak — i.e.,  diluted  with 
almost  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  of  water— the  result  is  always, 
the  same.  The  sulphite  used  was  Kahlbaum's,  and  should  there- 
fore be  above  suspicion  ;  the  paramidophenol  was  by  the  same 
maker.  The  developer  was  required  for  negatives  known  to  be. 
under-exposed.  Should  bromide  have  been  added?  Would  the 
high  temperature  of  the  last  few  weeks  account  for  the  fog  ?  1 
may  say  that  in  the  past  I  have  used  largely  diluted  rodinal  fm- 
iinder-exposed  negatives,  with  good  results.  2.  Are  airbells  in 
developing  caused  by  hot  weather?  I  never  get  them  as  a  rule, 
but  have  had  a  great  many  lately,  even  wiping  with  a  plug  of 
cotton  wool  does  not  always  prevent-  them.  I  use  plenty  of  de- 
veloper ;  3oz.  for  half-plate.  3.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
you  think  the  best  treatment  for  under-exjiosed  negatives  (as 
obtained  in  rapid  focal-plane  work).  4.  May  I  point  out  a  slight 
slip  in  the  "  B.J.A."  ?  The  formula  given  for  amidol  on  page  872 
is  CSH3OH  NHj  HCl.  Surely  this  should  be  CeHj  OH  (NHj)^ 
2HC1.  or.  at  any  rate.  CeHjOH  (NH^j^  HCl.— amidol  being 
rfi'aminophenol.  This  slip  has  been  repeated  in  the  "B.J.A."  for 
several  years  past,  and  I  have  only  just  noticed  it. — A.  F.  K. 

1.  Tlie  fog  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  you  are  trying  to- 
force  the  development  of  an  under-exposed  plate,  and  under- 
exposure always  encourages  fog.  Bromide  should  improve 
matters,  and  if  the  weather  is  very  hot  you  should  try  to  bring 
things  down  to  a  normal  temperature  by  the  methods  we  gave  in 
an  Ex  Cathedra  note  last  week.  2.  We  have  no  reason  for  connect- 
ing airbells  with  hot  weather.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  water 
company  have  been  opening  up  the  water  mains  for  repairs  or 
alterations.  This  is  a  proline  source  of  airbells,  and  one  that 
is  seldom  suspected.  5.  Y'ou  would  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Adolphe 
Abrahams'  book  on  "The  Photography  of  Moving  Objects" 
(Geo.  Routledge,  price  Is.),  in  which  the  matter  of  developii 
focal-plane  exposures  19  dealt  with  very  fully.  4.  We  are  mn 
obliged  for  your  correction.  The  correct  formula  is 
C6H^0H(NH5\2HC1. 

•,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Biocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  ar» 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to- 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  pnper. 
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SUMMARY. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Postcards  for  Profit,"  a  contributor 
points  out  that  a  renuinerative  field  e.xists  for  the  photographer 
in  the  production  of  cards  of  prize-winning  live  stock.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  relatively  small  editions  required  of  such  subjects 
fail  to  attract  t)ie  large  postcard  publishers.  A  number  of  hints 
on  selecting  subjects  and  on  producing  the  cards  will  be  found  in 
the  article.     (P.'  471.) 

The  method  of  an  American  professional  for  supervising  orders 
for  portraits  by  means  of  a  slip  system  is  described  in  an  article 
on  page  475. 

The  conditions  of  assistants  in  France,  and  charges  for  com- 
mercial photography,  figure  under  "Correspondence." 

A  number  of  hints  on  the  fitting  of  the  photographer's  dark- 
loom  will  be  found  in  an  article  on  page  47C. 

A  new  construction  in  lenses,  a  reflex  camera  which  can  be  used 
for  wide-angle  and  other  work,  the  "Ives"  recent  method  of 
preparing  colour  prints  on  paper,  figure,  with  other  matters,  under 
'"  Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  481.) 

A  review  of  th?  past  and  present  methods  used  in  the  production 
•of  dark-room  safe-lights  is  publi-shed  as  a  translation  from  our 
Dutch  contemporary  "Lux."  The  author,  Dr.  A.  P.  H.  Trivelli, 
records  the  imnrovement  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
"efficiency"    of   dark-room   illumination.     (P.   474.) 

An  American  experimenter,  Mr.  G.  A.  Perley,  has  published  a 
lengthy  paper  dealing  with  the  causes  of  reversal  in  negatives. 
(P.   4^8.) 

A  cirrying  strap  for  the  small  pocket  cameras,  which  are  now 
obtainable  in  a  number  of  patterns,  is  found  to  be  of  considerable 
service  in  practical  work.     {P.  469.) 

Dyes  suitable  for  the  staining  of  bromide  or  gaslight  prints  are 
mentioned  in  a  note  by  Dr.  K.  Kieser.     (P.  474.) 

.^cording  to  an  American  contemporarv.  a  conipreliensive  his- 
torical collection  of  photographs  is  in  coufee  of  formation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.     (P.  486.) 

The  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bridge,  erected  by  the 
Photographic  Convention,  has  now  been  unveiled.     (P.  485.) 


EX   CATHEDRA. 

A  Hint  to  We     think     that     the    makers     of     the 

Makers  of  numerous  small  cameras  now  upon  the 

Small  Cameras  market  would  be  well  advised  to  copy  a 
device  that  is  fouad  on  all  the  modern  prismatic  binoculars. 
Each  of  these  instruments  is  provided  with  fittings  to  which 
a  sling  can  be  attached,  so  that  the  glasses  can  be  hung 
from  the  neck  free  from  their  case  and  ready  for  use.  A 
similar  arrangement  is  found  highly  convenient  on  the  email 
caonera.  Many  good  chances  are  lost  by  the  time  required 
to  remove  the  camera  from  its  usual  case,  and  pockets  are 
not  always  safe  places  for  cameras  with  valuable  lensea, 
generally  without  any  protecting  cap.  In  most  patterns 
it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  fit  the  camera  with  a  small 
metal  loop  through  which  a  strap  or  cord  can  be  threaded, 
and  when  the  camera  is  suspended  from  the  neck  it  can  be 
kept  quite  out  of  sight  under  the  coat,  and  yet  always  ready 
for  use.  With  quarter-plate  cameras  two  attachments  are 
generally  desiraiile,  but  with  the  much  smaller  sizes  now 
so  popular  a  single  fitting  and  a  light  strap  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. We  need  hardly  add  that  the  provision  of  a  sling 
is  a  safeguard  against  dropping  the  camera,  and  a  fall  may 
be  disastrous  in  the  case  of  a  small  camera  made  almost 
entirely  of  thin  sheet  metal. 


"Sketch- 
Portraits, 


The  style  of  picture  which  consists  of  a 
bromide  or  platinotype  print  of  the 
head,  and  poesibly  the  hands,  the  remainder  of  the  figure 
being  drawn  in  with  pencil  or  brush,  has  been  taken  up 
by  nearly  all  the  higher  and  middle-class  photographers, 
and  there  are  few  decent  window  displays  without  one  or 
two  specimens  of  it.  Originally  introduced  several  years 
ago,  we  believe  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  it  was 
intended  to  give  the  effect  of  a  rather  delicate  vignetted 
crayon  drawing  of  moderate  size,  and  the  earliest  British 
copies  were  also  of  this  character.  Latterly  the  tendency 
has  been  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  picture  and  to  elaborate 
the  hand-work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  original  idea  is  quite 
lost.  We  have  noticed  examples  in  which  the  whole  figure 
was  carefully  and  correctly  drawn  in  pencil,  everj'  detail 
being  clearly  defined,  but  the  effect  was  far  from  pleasing — 
the  head  did  not  belong  to  the  body,  and  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  of  patchwork.  Much  better  than  this 
)$  the  use  of  a  delicate  pencil  outline  both  of  figure  and 
accessories,  strengthened  with  light  washes  of  Indian  Ink 
or  lamp  black  where  light  and  shade  had  to  be  indicated. 
Judiciously  produced,  the  sketch  portrait  is  a  very  useful 
style,  especially  in  the  case  of  copies  from  bad  originals, 
tarnished  Daguerreotypes,  scratched  collodion  positives, 
and  faded  cartes.  With  these  the  softly  indicated  figure 
and  background  form  a  welcome  alternative  to  the  coarse 
textured  "solid"  copy,  which  can  never  be  made  to  look 
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dainty,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  good  the  ^o^k  upon 
ft  Above  all  things,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  same  texture  throughout.  If  the  body  is  to  be  drajv  n 
in  pencil,  let  the  head  be  finished  in  pencil;  if  the  brush 
be  used  to  finish  the  head,  let  the  remainder  of  ^^e  pi^t^« 
be  also  brushwork  ;  if  there  must  be  a  mixture  of  textures, 
let  the  pencil  work  be  as  sketchy  as  possible,  so  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  it  is  intended  to  finish  more  elaborately 
at  some  future  date;  in  fact, ^ that  the  portrait  is,  to  uee  a 
much-abused  term,  "  a  study." 

*  *  * 

Effect  of  It  is  sometimes  noticed  that  photographs 

Liehton  show  objects  in  clearer  detail  than  that 

the  Eye.  jjj^  which  they  are  visible  to  the  eye,  and 

while  there  are  several  well-known  causes  of  such  effects, 
some  recent  work  of  Messrs.  Schanz  and  Stockhausen  oi 
Dresden,  seems  to  suggest  an  additional  cause  which  has 
hitherto  been  unsuspected.  It  has  been  found  that  light 
waves  of  short  wave-length  below  490  produce  fluorescence 
of  the  crystalline  lens  and  retina,  and  m  direct  sunlight 
these  waves  are  so  numerous  that  a  very  intense  fluorescence 
is  produced,  and  so  the  vision  of  external  objects  is  ob- 
seured.  The  effect  is  commonly  known  as  "  glare,"  but  the 
fact  that  the  glare  which  obscures  the  vision  exists  mthe 
eve  only  is  not  so  generally  understood.  In  very  bright 
sunlight  distance  will  sometimes  almost  disappear,  but  this 
effect  is  only  partly  due  to  atmospheric  effects,  and  there- 
fore a  photograph  may  show  details  that  to  the  eye  are  in- 
visible. It  has  been  found  that  light  of  very  short  wave- 
length, 320  and  under,  is  absorbed  by  the  external  eye,  and 
does  not  reach  the  lens,  or  retina.  To  this  light  is  at- 
tributed snow  blindness,  electric  ophthalmia,  and  similar 
troubles.  The  light  mainly  absorbed  by  the  lens  is  from 
375  to  320,  and  this  absorption  is  considered  to  be  con- 
ducive to  cataract,  and  most  probably  the  cause  of  glass 
blowers'  cataract.  Above  wave-length  400  very  little  light 
is  absorbed  by  either  lens  or  retina,  and  also  very  little 
fluorescence  is  produced,  hence  light  belonging  to  the  visible 
spectrum  may  be  considered  to  be  practically  harmless.  It 
is  only  the  very  short  waves  in  the  invisible  spectrum  that 
are  injurious  and  that  must  he  avoided. 


THE  DARK-ROOM. 

In  most  photographic  establishments  the  dark-room 
is  the  very  Cinderella  of  all  the  departments :  studio, 
dressing-rooms,  printing,  and  work  rooms  may  all  be 
spacious,  airy,  and  well-appointed,  but  the  dark-room  is 
us.ually  crowded  in  somewhere,  probably  convenient  of 
access  from  the  studio,  but  with  no  other  redeeming 
feature.  We  have  been  in  the  dark-room  of  a  large 
portrait  business,  where  the  floor  space  measured  8ft.  by 
4ft.,  where  the  working  light  was  almost  useless,  and 
where  there  was  not  much  room  for  filling  a  15  by  12 
slide,  which,  by  the  way,  was  constantly  in  use.  In 
another,  a  damp  cellar  under  the  pavement  had  been 
pressed  into  service,  while  in  many  cases  there  is  no 
possibility  of  two  persons  working  in  comfort  at  the 
same  time.  The  dark-room  is  to  the  studio  what  the 
kitchen  is  to  the  dining-room,  and  should  receive  at 
least  equal  consideration.  We  can  picture  the  dismay 
of  the  average  British  matron  were  she  asked  to  trans- 
fer her  culinary  department  to  a  room  which  might  be 
compared  to  the  galley  of  a  coasting  vessel,  but  it  never 
seems  to  strike  many  photographers  that  they  are  doing 
something  very  much  like  it,  and  yet  they  expect  their 
operators  to  turn  out  good  work  and  plenty  of  it  under 
such    conditions.        A     few     suggestions     may    not    come 


amiss    to    those   who    are    building    new    dark-rooms,    or 
who,    having    dark-rooms    of    a    sort,    wish     to     improve 
them.     The   room   itself   should   be   as   large   as   possilble, 
within  reasonable  limits :     for  a  small  business   10ft.   by 
8ft.  will  suffice,  for  a  large  one  20ft.  to  30ft.  long  and  of 
proportionate    width     is    a   useful    size.       Wherever    pos- 
sible    there  should  be  a  little  lobby  with  two   doors     so 
that  the  room  can  be  entered  at  any  time  without  risk  of 
injury  to  any  plates  which  may  be  exposed  at  the  time. 
The  'bench  for  filling  slides  should  be  placed  well   away 
from  the  sink,  and  should  be  fitted  with  racks  or  ledges- 
upon  which   slides  not   actually  in    use    can    be    placed 
Two  light  cuplboards,  with  doors  hinged  at  the  top,  will 
serve  for  unexposed  plates  and  remove  any  risk  of  spoil- 
in'g  the  plates  by  forgetting  to  close  the  door.     The  sink 
should  be  large  and  deep,  and  at  such  a  height  that  all 
work   can   be    done   in    a    standing     position;     an    extra, 
board    standing    on    edge    along    the   front   saves   much 
splashing.        A   leaden    or    zinc    "  safe "    or    tray    should 
cover  the  floor  under  the  sink,  coming  out  at  least  a  foot 
further  than  the  front  of  the  sink,  and  in  one  corner  of  this- 
safe  there  should  be  a  waste  pipe  running  into  that  from 
the  upper  sink.     The  taps  should  be  of  good  quality,  and 
each  fitted  with  a  length  of  rubber  hose  reaching  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sink.     Swing  taps  are  troublesome  and 
seldom  necessary.     A  strong  wooden  grid  should  cover  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  sink.     This  is  pleasant  to  work 
upon,    and   minimises    the    risk   of    breakages,    either     of 
measures  or  negatives. 

The  working  light  is  an  important  item,  and  while  the 
cheapness  and  cleanliness  of  daylight  illumination  are 
much  in  its  favour,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  for  reliability 
and  uniformity  with  a  good  artificial  light.  The  electric 
lamp  is  ideal  for  the  purpose,  but  if  this  is  not  available  an 
ordinary  gas  burner  or  well-made  parafi&n  lamp  may  be 
used.  The  incandescent  gas  light  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  being  more  chemically  active  than  the  fiat 
flame,  a  darker  medium  must  be  used  and  no  advantage  is 
gained.  It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  that  when 
using  oil  or  gas  a  flue  or  pipe  is  provided  to  carry  off 
the  products  of  combustion.  In  these  days  of  colour-sensi- 
tive plates,  the  non-actinic  medium  must  be  ruby,  or  in 
the  case  of  panchromatics,  the  greenish  "  safe  light."  As  ai 
general  rule,  glass  is  better  than  fabric,  a  tested  ruby  and 
an  orange  together  being  safe  in  all  other  cases.  Inside- 
these  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  serves  to  soften  the  light  and 
also  for  examining  negatives  or  transparencies  when  the^ 
coloured  glasses  are  lifted  out  of  the  way.  The  end  of  the 
tube  or  chimney  should  be  brought  down  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  flame,  so  that  it  will  just  not  cast  a  shadow  oi»l 
the  front.  This  safeguards  the  glass  front,  and  also  pre- 
vents it  from  becoming  smoked  upon  the  inside. 

Washing  tanks,  racks,  etc.,  must  be  provided  to  suit  the- 
class  of  work  usually  required,  but  should  be  of  solid  con- 
struction, zinc  or  copper  always  being  chosen  in  preference- 
to  japanned  tin,  while  lead  lined  fixing-tanks  are  more- 
durable  and  safer  than  those  made  of  porcelain. 


A  "Who'.s  Who  of  Scienck."— The  need  of  a  book  of  reference- 
containing  the  names,  appointments,  and  achievements  of  the 
world's  foremost  scientists  has  long  been  felt  in  learned  circles. 
Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Churchill  have  in  preparation  a  new  annual,  which 
is  designed  to  meet  this  want.  It  will  be  called  "  Who's  Who  in 
Science,"  and  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Stephenson.  Schedules 
are  now  being  addressed  to  tlie  scientists  whose  names  may  appear, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  assist  the  publication  by  filling  in 
and  returning  the  forms  to  7,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London, 
W.,  as  soon  as  possible.  For  enabling  scientists  to  communicate  with 
each  other  all  the  world  ovev.  and  for  giving  a  rapid  summary  of 
the  achievements  and  careers  of  great  men,  the  new  annual  shouldi 
soon  prove  itself  indispensable. 
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POSTCARDS    FOR    PROFIT. 


Is  spite  <if  the  fact  that  the  large  imblishinj}  firms  control 
I  lie  retail  trade  in  postcards,  making  it  almost  impossible  for 
tlu'  individual  [ihotographer  to  get  a  foothold  i:i  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  there  are  still  branches  of  the  work  which 
will  pay,  and  iiaj  well,  anyone  who  cares  to  take  them  up 
and  practically  specialise  in  any  one  branch.  As  most 
of  my  readers  are  aware,  the  great  publishing  firms  use 
costly  and  wonderfully  complex  machinery  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  pro<luce,  literally  by  the  mile,  postcards  of  first-class 
quality,  and  at  a  prico  which  is  impossible  for  an  individual 
photographer  to  compete  against.  On  the  other  hand,  "  small  " 
things  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  large  publisher,  and 
unlees  the  subject  is  of  really  great  general  intei-est,  a]>pealing 
to  a  large  number  of  jieople,  and  likely  to  sell  well,  it  does  not 
pay  them  to  take  it  up.  By  this  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  if 
the  individual  photographer  wishes  to  \>e  successful  in  postcard 
worK,  he  must  tackle  tlie  subjects  which  will  not  pay  the  large 
lirms  to  t<ouch. 

In  villages  and  small  towns  there  is  always  a  fair  amount  of 
K'cal  work  which  may  lie  done,  though  whei'e  there  are  subjects 
which  are  likely  to  have  a  fairly  good  sale,  it  will  nearly  always 
be  found  that  the  operator  for  the  large  firm  has  snapped  them 
«p.  Where  local  events,  however,  are  concerned,  the  individual 
photographer,  being  on  the  spot,  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
succeeding,  though  what  will  sell  and  what  will  not,  is  very 
difhcult  to  say,  and  success  almost  entirely  depends  on  the 
shi-ewdness  and  initiative  of  the  photographer. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  run  of  postcard  work 
is  a  game  worth  the  candle,  and  I  think  it  preferable  to 
siiecialise  in  a  branch  which,  so  far  at  any  rate,  the  large 
companies  have  not  seen  fit  to  touch  at  all. 

The  particular  branch  to  which  I  refer  is  the  photography  of 
live  stock,  the  orders  for  the  work  being  obtained  from  the 
owners  of  the  animal,  and  the  cards  supplied  direct  to  them. 

Prize-winning  live-stock  are  valuable  and  very  profitable 
animals,  and  not  only  will  the  owners  pay  well  for  good  photo- 
graphs of  their  animals,  but  there  is  a  good  demand  for  them 
from  other  breeders.  At  first  glance  it  might  be  thouirht  that 
the  scope  of  the  work  would  be  too  limited  for  much  business 
to  be  done,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  For  instance,  take  dogs 
alone.  There  are  hundreds  of  dog  bi<eeders  in  almost  every 
town,  and  not  only  are  they  glad  to  get  good  photographs  of 
their  own  stock,  but  of  all  other  prize-winning  dogs  of  the 
same  breed.  In  this  way  they  can — and  all  with  an  eye  to 
improving  their  breed — compare  the  points  in  their  dogs  with 
those  in  other  dogs  they  have  been  unable  to  see.  Then  again, 
a  breeder  may  wish  to  make  use  o£  a  stud  dog  with  a  good 
record  which  he  has  not  seen.  When  he  writes  to  the  owner  for 
his  card,  the  owner  will,  if  he  is  up-to-date,  send  him  a  jdioto- 
giaph  of  the  dog,  which  is  far  more  "  telling  "  than  the  most 
viduminous  written  description. 

All  that  applies  to  dogs  applies  equally  well  to  all  other 
kinds  of  live  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  birds,  etc. 

Should  you  go  in  for  this  work,  if  you  have  a  liking  for  any 
particular  animal  or  breed,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  specialty 
of  it,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning,  for  a  lot  of  patience  is 
required  at  times,  and  unless  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
sympathy,  results  are  apt  to  be  other  than  the  best.  I  know 
one  photographer  who  makes  a  specialty  of  pigeons,  especi-illy 
the  racing  variety,  and  the  work  he  turns  out  is  very  fine 
indeed,  the  luminosity  of  the  plumage  being  wonderfully 
lifelike.  Often  he  has  more  work  than  he  can  get  out  in  a 
reasonable  time,  birds  being  seoit  him  to  photograph  from  all 
I)arts  of  the  country. 

In  any  case,   it  is  absolutely  essential   that  all  the   special 


fentur«>s  and  points  of  each  ]>articular  breed  of  animal  are 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  here  that  the  specialist  has  the 
pull,  for  by  keeping  to  one  particular  breed,  he  soon  becomes  a 
fairly  good  judge,  and  can  |nck  out  all  the  better  points  of  an 
ordinary  sort  of  animal,  making  a  fairly  good  show  of  it,  where 
the  all-round  man  would  probably  only  make  an  ordinary  thing 
of  it. 

A  lot  may  be  learned  from  standard  books,  but  it  is  a  far 
better  plan  to  attend  the  shows  and  study  the  animals  with  a 
good  record.  As  a  rule,  breeders  and  fanciers  are  anything  but 
reticent  when  once  one  gets  into  conversation  with  them,  and 
they  will  not  only  tell  one  all  tlie  points  of  their  own  animals, 
but  give  a  most  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  other  stock  at  the 
show. 

Unless  one  is  accustomed  to  the  work — that  is  the  photo- 
gi'aphing  of  animals — it  is  as  well  to  try  and  gain  experience 
by  expoeing  some  plates  on  likely  subjects.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  prize  stock  are  photographed  to  show  up 
their  points,  and  for  this  purpose  a  side  profile  view  is  generally 
the  best,  though  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  position  in  which  all  four  legs  and  tail  are  visible. 

Photographing  animals  often  taxes  the  operator's  patience 
to  the  utmost ;  work  quietly,  and  avoid  any  fuss  or  hurry,  as  all 
animals  are  very  nervous.  A  good  diflfused  light,  fastest  plates, 
and  longest  possible  exposure  are  three  good  maxims,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  what  is  wanted  far  more  than  any  special 
advice  is  paiitnce. 

When  a  fair  number  of  good  negatives  have  been  obtained, 
print  the  best  of  them  on  postcards,  taking  care,  of  course,  to 
do  the  work  well,  and  when  orders  are  solicited,  take  them  to 
show  as  specimens.  Once  one  has  got  known,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  carry  samples  of  one's  work,  but  getting  known  i* 
half  the  battle.  If  acquaintance  can  be  made  with  the  owners 
of  animals  which  have  mad©  a  name  for  themselves  at  the  show, 
get  permission  to  photograph  them.  If  a  little  tact  is  used  this 
is  not  by  any  means  a  difficult  matter.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  ex- 
posing a  few  plates,  but  be  determined  to  get  some  thoroughly 
gtod  negatives.  Print  these  in  the  best  possible  manner  on 
jxjstcards,  see  that  your  name  and  address  is  in  a  fairly  con- 
spicuous place,  and  present  the  owners  with  a  few  dozen  copies. 
The  benefit  of  this  will  l>e  two-fold,  the  owners  will  give  the 
cards  to  other  breeders,  which  will  help  to  get  one's  name  out, 
and  when  prospective  customers  are  approached,  it  is  far  better 
to  be  able  to  exhibit  photographs  of  animals  which  are  stars  in 
their  particular  worlds  than  those  of  ordinary  subjects. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  by  visiting  the  shows  one  can 
soon  get  into  touch  with  the  breeders  and  fanciers,  and  by 
reading  the  advertisements  and  reports  in  the  various  journ.ils 
devoted  to  live  stock,  the  owners  of  likely  subjects  can  soon  be 
found  out.  I  am  afraid  that  in  other  articles  which  have 
previously  appeared  on  postcards  for  profit,  the  writers  hava 
leen  rather  lax  in  giving  details  of  working  and  cost  and  profit 
of  the  production.  A  good  many  photographers  seem  to  think 
that  if  they  sell  the  cards  for  more  than  it  costs  to  produce 
them,  they  are  making  a  profit ;  when  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
business  and  working  expenses  sometimes  mount  up  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  production  itstdf.  If  it  is  intended  to  do  much 
work  a  full  account  of  all  the  money  spent  in  travelling  and 
hotel  exi>enses,  gate  money,  advertising,  etc.,  must  be  kept. 

When  the  orders  are  fai^J.v  small,  say  under  a  thousand  or 
so,  the  work  can  be  done  at  home ;  the  owners  of  stud 
animals,  however,  sometimes  require  a  large  number  of  cards, 
and  besides  their  own  name  and  address  have  the  animal's 
name  and  iiedigree  printed  on  the  card,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  as  well  to  have  the  work  done  by  a  trade  printer.    The 
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■owners  of  some  of  the  better  class  stud  tnimals  are  very  care- 
ful whom  they  allow  to  make  use  of  them,  they  charge  a  big 
fee  and  are  usually  willing  to  pay  for  good  work,  and  as  a  rule 
prefer  '"real  "  photographs;  on  the  other  hand,  some  owners 
send  out  their  cards  wholesale,  and  therefore  require  them  at 
a  fairly  low  price — in  these  cases  it  is  advisable  to  get  the  work 
done  in  collotype,  but  take  good  care  to  see  that  the  work  is 
well  done.  As  regards  home  production  a  speedy  output  at 
a  low  cost  depends  entirely  on  method,  and  as  no  two  photo- 
graphers work  alike  perhaps  details  will  be  welcomed. 

I  find  that  the  cost  to  produce  the  cards  runs  to  about 
£1  Is.  6d.  per  thousand.  Selling  the  cards  to  the  breeders  at 
the  rate  of  £4  per  thousand  and  £2  2s.  per  five  hundred  leaves 
one  with  a  gross  profit  of  close  on  £3  per  thousand.  Buying 
the  cards  wholesale  in  2,000  lots  they  cost  £1  per  thousand. 
They  are  all  developed  in  Eodinal  and  fixed  in  plain  hypo  ; 
the  Eodinal  is  bought  in  16  oz.  bottles,  which  works  out  at 
about  3d.  per  oz.  The  hypo  is  obtained  in  half  cwt.  lots  at 
4s.  3d.,  which  is  less  than  one  penny  per  pound.  Allowing 
three  ounces  of  Eodinal  for  developing  and  seven  pounds  of 
hypo  for  fixing  brings  the  amount  up  to  about  £1  Is.  6d. 

The  largest  number  of  cards  which  an  ounce  of  Eodinal  will 
develop  is  about  450.     Making  a  total  of  1,350  for  three  ounces, 
as  development  was  rather  slow,  however,  it  was  found  better 
to  drop  the  number  to  one  thousand.     The  developer  is  made 
up  as  follows  :  Eodinal,  2^  drams  ;  potass  bromide,  10  drops  ; 
water,  30  ozs.     Two  fixing  baths  are  used,  one  in  a  half-plate 
dish   and  one  in  a   12  x   10,    both   providetl  with  light-proof 
covers.      AVhen  only  one  or  two  negatives  have  to  be  printed 
from  the  following  is  a  good  method  :    get  the  negatives  titled 
and    masked,   cards    and    printing    frames   handy,   pour   three 
ounces  of  developer  into  a  half-plate  dish,  also  provided  with 
a  light-proof  cover,  and  we  are  ready  to  start.     When  one  is  in 
a  hurry,  printing  frames  with  loose  backs  and  springs  are  a 
pest.     Later  on,  I  will  describe  the  kind  I  use,  which  will  be 
found   much  more  convenient.       Load   the  frames   and  expose 
both   together,    take  out  the  cards    and    slip   No.   1  into   the 
developer,  rock  the  dish  and  slip  in  No.  IT.,  rock  the  dish  again, 
put  on  the  lid,  re-load  the  frames,   expose,  take  out  the  first 
cards  from  the  developer,   slip  in  the  second   two,    and  place 
the  developed  cards  in  hypo  No.  I.     Proceed  as  before   until 
"ten  cards  have  been  developed,  then  renew  the  developer.     This 
is  a  very  simple  and  quick  method,  and  if  the  e.\t)osure  has 
been  coiTect  the  work  can  be  kept  going  like  clockwork  and 
not  a  single  card  stained  or  wasted  in  any  way. 

When  about  half-a-dozen  or  so  negatives  have  to  be  printed 
from  the  following  is  a  much  better  method  :  A  12  x  10  or 
10  X  8  porcelain  shallow  dish  is  i-equired  for  developing,  and 
a  table  or  bench  with  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  covered  with 
American  cloth.  Expose  all  your  cards  in  one  batch,  take  them 
out  of  the  frames,  and  lay  them  in  a  pile  face  down,  pour  a 
very  small  quantity  of  developer  into  the  dish,  only  barely 
enough  to  just  cover  the  bottom  of  it,  now  taking  each  card 
•separately,  hold  it  with  both  hands  by  the  opposite  comers, 
and  draw  it,  face  down,  over  the  developer.  Tlie  idea  is  to  give 
the  emulsion  an  even  coating  of  developer  all  over  at  one 
sweep  without  getting  any  on  the  back  of  the  card.  It  is  a 
very  simple  thing  to  do,  but  it  requires  a  little  practice  before 
one  becomes  dexterous  ;  as  a  rule,  the  cards  are  either  drawn 
across  in  an  uneven  manner,  with  a  streaky  result ;  or  they 
are  pushed  too  far  in  and  the  developer  gets  on  to  the  back 
which  is  almost  as  bad,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  advise 
starting  with  a  ouantity  of  developer  only  sufficient  to  barely 
cover  the   bottom    of   tht   dish,    though  when  one   gets   more 


skilful  a  dishful  of  strong  developer  can  be  used  with  every 
success.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  cheapest  methods 
I  know,  as  about  a  dozen  cards  can  be  developed  with  one  ounce 
of  developer.  After  each  card  has  been  drawn  over  the 
developer  it  is  laid  face  up  on  the  American  cloth  and  left 
there  to  automatically  devekip.  When  the  last  has  been  laid 
down  the  frames  are  re-loaded,  by  which  time  the  cards  will 
have  developed  :  place  them  in  hypo  No.  I. ,  expose  the  second 
batch,  and  develop  as  before.  When  about  fifty  cards  are  in 
the  first  hypo  transfer  them  to  the  second.  When  a  second 
fifty  are  ready  place  the  first  in  running  water  to  wash. 

The  di-ying  of  a  large  number  of  cards  is  somewhat  difficult. 
The  best  method  I  have  been  able  to  devise  is  to  lay  the  cards 
face  up  on  lengths  of  butterclotJi  stretched  across  a  room 
through  which  there  is  a  good  draught ;  in  this  way  they  dry 
in  a  very  short  time. 

The  printing  frames  which  I  have  before  mentioned  are  both 
simple  to  make  and  to  use.  Get  a  carpenter  to  cut  you  a 
strip  of  good  well-seasoned  wood  six  feet  in  length  and  one 
inch  by  half  an  inch  thick,  and  ask  him  to  plough  it  out  as 
in  Fig.   1 ;   the  groove  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep  and  one- 


Fig.  1. 

tenth  of  an  inch  wide.  Cut  this  strip  into  twelve  six-inch 
lengths.  Now  get  some  fretworker's  wood,  cut  twelve  pieces 
each  six  inches  by  three  and  five-eighths  ;  with  two  short  flat- 
headed  screws,  fasten  a  strip  of  wood  on  to  each  of  these  along 
the  edge  of  a  six-inch  side.  The  groove  in  the  strip  is  on  the 
top,  and  next  to  the  flat  piece  of  wood  the  strip  forms  the 
base  on  which  the  frame  stands.  To  use  it  stand'  it  upright, 
place  a  card  face  foi-ward,  the  long  end  resting  in  the  groove 
and  the  back  of  the  card  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  take  the 
negative  and  place  it  film  side  against  the  face  of  the  card, 
the  end  of  the  negative  also  rests  in  the  groove,  and  it  should 


Fig.  2. 

be  a  good  fit.  Get  a  "  Bulldog  "  letter  clip,  and  with  it  clip 
the  top  of  the  frame,  card,  and  negative  together,  now  make 
the  exposure.  For  further  exposures  there  is  no  need  to  remove 
the  negative  at  all,  merely  take  away  the  clip,  the  negative 
will  fall  forward,  stop  it  with  your  left  hand  ;  a  flick  of  the 
finger  sends  out  the  card,  a  fresh  one  is  replaced  with  the 
/ight  hand,  and  the  whole  re-clipped.  James  Evekton. 


"  Ensign  "  Film  Competition.— Mise  E.  Portmann,  9,  High  Beach 
Felixstowe,  Suffolk,  is  the  winner.  Houghtous,  Ltd.,  offer  n  three- 
gumea  camera   every   month  for   the  best  negative  on  "Ensign" 


film.  The  entries  close  on  the  5rd  of  the  mouth.  Entrance  is  free, 
and  a  competition  form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  "  Ensigu  " 
film. 
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A    BUSINESS    SYSTEM    FOR    Ttti:    STUDIO. 


[The  following  article  by  Mr.  Percy  King,  a  well-known  professional  photographer  in  the  United  States,  has  (or  its 
subject  the  slip  system  of  controlling  the  business  of  a  studio  in  regard  to  which  many  papers  have  appeared  in  our  pages, 
yet  ivj>eated  reference  to  this  time-worn  theme  is  amply  justified  by  the  evidence  that  many  photographers  continue  to  conduct 
their  affairs  in  a  happy-go-luci<y  manner  which  does  not  make  for  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  orders,  much  less  give 
them  any  insight  as  to  the  distribution  of  cost  in  making  photographic  jwrtraits.  We  are  indebted  to  "  Camera  Craft," 
of  San  Francisco,   for  the  article. — Eds.,   "B.J."] 


In-  putting  forward  this  system  I  am  not  egotistical  enough 
to  think  it  is  the  ''best  ever  "  ;  perhaps  many  who  will  read 
this  have  a  better  ;  but  I  know  that  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced  the  conditions  have  been  greatly  simplified,  making 
the  work  much  easier  for  everybody  connected  with  the  studio. 
Not  only  is  there  an  entire  absence  of  the  work  and  worry 
attending  the  running  about  for  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  but  the  party  having  charge  of  the  office  can  always 
give  an  intelligent  answer  to  any  question  that  can  be  put  by 
a  customer  concerning  the  work. 

After  the  order  is  taken,  the  customer  is  handed  a  slip,   to 
be  given  Die  operator,  reading  :  — 


No 

A 

ame 

Addrexg 

CARD 

CAB. 

8x8 

6x8 

SxlO 

11x14 

P. 

Good                      '                   ' 

Bad                                         ■                  1                                       ' 

This  is  marked  with  an  x  under  the  size  ordered  and  it  is 
well  to  put  in  the  price  in  the  blank  marked  "  P,"  using  a 
code  if  thought  necessary,  so  that  the  operator  is  given  an 
idea  as  to  about  how  many  platt?s  he  is  justified  in  using.  If 
the  subject  looks  good  for  a  si)eculative  order,  or  a  larger  size 
than  the  order  marked,  put  the  letter  "S"  in  the  blank  space 
as  well.  It  is  always  advisable  for  the  operator  to  have  the 
subject's  name  so  that  he  can  si>eak  to  him  by  name,  although, 
of  course,  a  better  way  is. for  the  assistant  to  bring  the  subject 
into  the  operating  room  and  introduce  him  to  the  artist. 
After  the  plates  are  exposed  the  operator  puts  the  slip  on  the 
last  holder  and,  when  changing,  marks  all  plates  with  the 
same  number  as  the  slip  until  he  comes  to  the  next  slip,  and 
so  on,  making  the  numbers  small  on  the  side  of  the  plates. 
The  next  morning  a  strip  of  gummed  paper,  one-eighth  inch 
wide  and  four  indies  long,  is  stuck  to  the  top  of  the  negative 
on  the  film  side,  and  on  this  are  put  the  number  and  name  in 
ink,  by  whoever  has  charge  of  the  negatives,  and  on  the 
original  slip  is  marked  the  number  of  plates  exposed,  any  bad 
ones  being  so  indicated  in  the  proper  column.  The  negatives 
and  slip  then  go  to  the  printer  to  be  proofed,  where  the 
number  and  name  are  put  on  the  back  of  each  proof,  and  then 
tlie  proofs  and  the  slip  go  to  the  office.  You  will  see  that  any 
one  in  the  office  will  be  able  to  answer  any  question  regarding 
the  number  of  plates,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  also  be  ablo 
to  explain  why  the  usual  number  of  proofs  were  not  turned 
in,  should  there  be  occasion  for  so  doing. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  system  is  the  handling 
of  the  negatives  after  the  proofs  have  been  made.  Have  a 
shelf  made  with  twelve  compartments,  marked  as  follows :  — 


0 

10 

20 

30 

«0         60 

eo 

70 

80 

90 

No  No. 

Bold. 

The  negatives  arp  all  sorted  and  put  in  their  respectiv© 
compartments,  face  out,  that  is,  the  pen  and  ink  strip  at  the 
top  and  to  the  front.  Pay  attention  only  to  the  last  two 
figures  of  each  number  ;  thus,  1406  would  go  in  the  "  0  "  com- 
partment, 1562  in  the  "60"  compartment,  and  so  on.  This 
makes  it  easy  to  pick  out  the  negatives  for  any  order  ;  and 
mark  the  date  that  is  on  the  proof  on  the  outside  so  that  at 
any  time  you  might  want  one  of  these  discards  yon  will  hav« 
only  to  look  on  the  studio  order  book  for  the  date  proofs  were 
returned  and  then  turn  to  the  box  bearing  that  date.  This 
last  if  you  keep  these  discarded  negatives.  Should  you  take 
out  one  of  these  discards  to  print  a  sample  from,  -as  some- 
times happens,  a  slip  to  that  effect  should  be  placed  in  the 
box  to  tell  you  why  it  is  not  there  but  among  the  registered 
negatives. 

The  negatives  ordered  from  being  picked  out,  they  go  (o 
the  retoucher  in  a  tissue  envelope  to  avoid  any  danger  of 
scratches ;  and  from  the  retoucher  they  go  to  the  printer. 
Both  should  have  a  pad  on  which  is  joftea  down  the  number 
of  each  negative  as  it  is  finished.  These  slips  are  left  at  the 
office  each  evening  and  in  the  morning  the  one  in  charge  of 
the  office  takes  the  retoucher's  slip  and  makes  an  "  R  "  after 
each  corresponding  entry  on  the  studio  order  book  and  "  P  " 
after  corresponding  numbers  on  the  same  book.  This  being 
done  regularly,  should  any  one  call  for  their  particular  work, 
the  one  in  charge  of  the  office  can  always  tell  just  how  far 
advanced  the  work  is  and  estimate  just  how  soon  the  work 
will  be  done,  if  not  already  finished.  One  can  tell  in  just 
whose  hands  the  negative  is  ;  and  should  the  person  usually 
in  charge  of  the  office  be  absent  for  the  moment,  any  one  els» 
about  the  studio  has  but  to  look  at  the  booK  to  be  able  to 
answer  any  questions  about  the  order. 

Each  morning  the  printer  should  first  go  over  his  prints  ot 
the  day  before  and  if  any  orders  are  short  the  required  number 
of  good  prints,  immediately  make  up  the  deficiency  before 
going  ahead  with  the  regular  work  of  the  day.  He  then  takes 
them  to  the  mounting  room,  where  the  one  who  does  the  mount- 
ing will  find  her  orders  on  the  back  of  each  returned  proof, 
the  one  in  charge  of  the  office  having  there  indicated  number 
of  negatives,  subject's  name,  style  of  mount,  and  any  other 
necessary  details ;  the  one  doing  the  mounting  getting  these 
proofs  each  morning  from  the  office  file  where  they  were  placed 
after  the  order  was  picked  out.  If  any  coBrections  are  to  be 
made  in  the  negative,  it  is  marked  on  the  proof  which  goes 
to  the  retoucher,  and  is  returned  to  the  office  as  soon  as 
he  is  finished  with  the  negative.  As  soon  as  these  orders  are 
mounted  and  spotted  and  ready  to  deliver,  they  are  taken  to 
the  office  and  pigeonholed  in  alphabetical  order,  with  proof 
enclosed.  The  office  assistant  should  then  drop  a  card  to  each 
customer  who  has  not  specified  the  time  he  will  call  for  pictures, 
informing  him  that  his  work  is  finished.  This  will  save  delay 
in  deliverj-  in  many  cases.  The  comparfment  marked  "  N'o 
No."  is  for  negatives  that  have  been  made  on  speculation,  or 
for  friends  of  some  good  customer ;  Ihese  not  beinz  given  • 
number  until  an  order  from  them  has  been  placed,  when  they 
will  be  given  one  and  entered  on  order  book.  The  "  Hold  " 
compartment  is  for  such  negatives  as  your  customers  have  asked 
to  have  saved  for  a  short  time  pending  an  order.  This  is  not 
necessary  if  you  save  your  discards  as  well  as  the  negatives 
from  which  orders  are  at  once  forthcoming.  When  the  order 
is  obtained,  take  down  all  the  negatives  bearing  that  number, 
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and,  after  selecting  the  -one  ordered  from,  put  the  discards  in 
•old  plate  boxes. 

Now  this  may,  in  the  reading,  look  like  a  lot  of  red  tape, 
but  you  will  find,  when  it  has  been  introduced  as  a  system  and 


is  in  good  running  order,  that  it  will  save  much  time,  a  great 
deal  of  worry,  and  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  running 
around. 

Peecy  Kjno. 


TINTED    PHOTOGRAPHIC    PRINTING    PAPERS. 


(A  Note  in  "  Photogr 

A.  NrMBEH  of  development  papers  are  upon  the  market  in  which 
-the  support  for  the  emulsion  is  not  white,  but  is  slightly 
coloured.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  such  papers  which  are  coated 
underneath  the  emulsion  film  with  a  faint  pink  or  mauve  baryta 
'film,  but  those  which  are  somewhat  deeply  coloured  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  paper  itself.  That  which  is  most  employed 
by  makers,  and  finds  the  widest  use,  has  a  light  brownish 
colouring,  which  is  frequently  described  as  "  Chamois,"  also  as 
"  Antik."  Papers  of  this  tint  are  manufactured  by  nearly  all 
the  makers  of  photographic  materials.  The  "  Chamois"  tone 
imparts  to  the  prints  an  agreeable  softness,  and  gives  a  softened 
effect  to  staring  high-lights.  It  may,  therefore,  be  thought  that 
it  might  be  of  advantage  to  try  if  other  tones,  such  as  blue, 
light  green,  red,  grey  and  brown  could  not  be  chosen  for  photo- 
graphic raw  papers.  In  the  case  of  carbon  prints  a  tinted 
ground  (in  the  transfer  paper)  is  regularly  in  use,  and  frequently 
yields  most  effective  results,  and  the  same  thing  should  apply 
also  to  development  papers.  The  photographic  dealer,  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  offer  his  customers  such  papers,  has  frequently 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  in  small  quantities,  since 
manufacturers  do  not  look  with  favour  on  such  special  require- 
ments. But  the  dealer  may  offer  to  his  customers  a  process 
which  disposes  of  all  these  difficulties,  and  allows  of  the  results 
being  obtained  with  certainty,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
print  or  the  desires  of  its  producer. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice,  in  the  case  of  transparencies,  to 
make  use  of  coloured  dye  solutions  giving  a  uniform  tint  to  the 
whole  of  the  transparency,  and  in  the  cinematograph  film  trade 
this  process  is  now  general  and  much  used.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  at  all  employed  in  order  to  provide 
photographic  paper  prints  with  a  tinted  ground.  The  reason  of 
-this,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  tints  produced  with  aniline  dyes  are 
regarded  as  too  unstable.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
•ordinary  hard-sized  papers,  which  are  dyed  by  bathing  in  watery 
dye  solutions,  are  certainly  not  fast  to  light.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  photographic  development  papers,  not  only  is  the  paper 
dyed,  but  also  the  gelatine  of  the  image,  and  gelatine,  in  conse- 
■quence  of  its  proportion  of  nitrogen,  behaves  towards  dyes  in 
•quite  a  different  and  more  favourable  way  than  paper  fiOi'e, 
.approximating  rnore  in  this  respect  to  silk,  which  can  be  very 
readily  and  permanently  dyed. 

The  dye  solutions  are  best  kept  in  a  concentrated  form— say, 
.1  part  in  100  parts  of  water— and  further  diluted  for  use.  Tlie 
most  suitable  dilutions  will  in  general  be  to  a  strength  of  1  part 


aphische  Industrie.") 

of  dye  in  10,000  parts  of  water.  The  well-washed  bromide  or 
gaslight  prints  are  placed,  either  wet  from  the  washing  dishes, 
or  after  drying,  in  a  clean  dish  conta-ining  the  dye  bath,  and 
allowed  to  soak  until  the  required  depth  of  tint  is  obtained.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  tint  becomes  slightly  deeper  on  dry- 
ing. In  immersing  dry  prints,  air-bubbles  are  liable  to  form, 
and  should  be  removed  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  a  tuft  of 
cotton-wool.  After  dyeing  is  completed,  the  prints  are  passed 
for  an  instant  through  a  dish  of  clean  water  and  hung  up  to 
dry.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  drops  of  solution  adhere  to 
the  film  side,  otherwise  the  prints  will  be  spotted.  They  should 
be  removed  with  a  fragment  of  filter-paper,  or  taken  up  with  a 
tiny  portion  of  cotton-wool.  It  is  best  to  mount  the  prints  as 
quickly  as  possible,  whilst  they  are  still  wet,  with  a  good  paste  ; 
but,  if  preferred,  prints  can  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  mounted 
after  a  further  short  immersion  in  water. 

The  diluted  dye  solutions,  after  use,  may  be  repeatedly  em- 
ployed ;  they  may  be  strengthened  from  time  to  time  with  small 
quantities  of  the  strong  stock  solutions,  being  preferably  filtered 
each  time  before  use.  In  the  case  of  using  combinations  of  dyes, 
it  is  best  to  immerse  the  prints  in  a  bath  containing  one  dye 
only,  and  then  in  one  containing  another  :  the  result  is  less 
certain  if  both  the  dyes  are  used  in  a  single  bath,  although  this, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  dyes,  may  frequently  be  done. 
Some  dyes  will  scarcely  colour  the  paper  side  of  the  prints, 
whilst  others  will  stain  the  image  itself,  and  the  paper  back 
to  an  equal  degree  of  intensity.  By  taking  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  dyes  the  colours  are  of  good  permanence,  but  will,  of 
course,  not  stand  prolonged  exposure  to  sunlight  without  alter- 
ing to  some  extent.  A  few  of  the  dyes  found  suitable  for  the 
above  process  are  as  follows  :  — 

Alazarin  saphirol  for  soft  blue  tones. 
Naphthol  green  B  for  soft  green  tones. 
Chloromin  brown  G  for  brownish  tones. 
Papier-echt-bordeau  B  for  purplish  tones. 
Brilliant  crocein  3B  for  yellowish-red  tones. 
Echt-light-gelb  3G  for  yellow  tones. 

By  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  the  two  last-named  dyes 
an  intense  fiery  red  tone  is  obtained,  very  suitable  for  firelight 
and  similar  effects.  The  photographic  dealer  might  well  turn 
his  attention  to  preparing  these  dyes  in  concentrated  solutions 
for  sale  to  those  demanding  these  special  tints. 

Db.  K.  Kieseb. 


SAFE -LIGHTS    FOR    THE    DARK-ROOM    IN 
THEORY    AND     PRACTICE. 


and  puSif  ^''Fl'rr^'"°''  "\^ ''"''''  °f  '"<^«™  n^^thods  of  dark-room  contribute.1  by  Heer  A.  P.  H.  Trivelli  to  "  Lux," 
and  published  in  French  m  recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  "Association  Beige  de  Photographie."-EDS.,   "B.J."] 

iLm  IZT"^"^^^  Recognised  that  the  illumination  of  the  dark-    I    much  could  be  desired  in  this  respect,   it  may  bl.  said     after 
^':^;:X'TT^5-i%^^'=':Li:^^-    I    —  than  sixteen  years,  that  little^progress  his  bten  m'ade  m 


papers^If  in  1894  Dr.  E.  VogeP  could  write  that 


1.  Eder's  ■•  Jalirbuch,"  1894,  p.  301 


general  practice  and  that  it  is  common  to  find  the  old   ruby 
glasses  still  in  use.     It  would  almost  seem  that  little  benefit 
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has  beon  derived  from  the  publication  of  all  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  during  this  time  for  the  improvement 

of  dark-room  illumination.     Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  writes  : 

"  It  is  surprising  to  find  the  photographic  worker  content  to 
use  red  or  j-ellow  glasses  which  are  almost  always  unsafe  and 
most  frequently  so  opaque  as  to  be  useless." 

Although  the  photographer,  by  means  of  his  defective  red 
light,  is  able  to  develop  almost  without  fog  his  extra  rapid 
plates,  and  even  those  of  the  orthochromatic  kind,  his  attention 
cannot  be  directed  too  emphatically  to  the  fact  that  the  means 
of  illumination  have  been  much  improved.  In  other  words,  he 
would  obtain  the  same  result  but  with  a  much  brighter  and 
safer  light. 

The  filters,  or  "safe-lights,"  which  are  generally  used  in  the 
dark-mom,  are  either  pot  glass  (coloured  throughout)  or  singly 
or  doubly  flashed  (coated  on  one  or  both  sides).  These  latter 
are  supplied  under  the  name  of  gold  or  copper  ruby  glass  and 
consist  of  a  colloid  solution  of  gold  or  copper  in  the  glass.  Fre- 
quently such  glass  is  issued  with  the  legend  "  tested  in  the  spectro- 
scope." If  the  glass  has  been  found  suitable  as  the  result  of 
this  test,  it  is  passed  as  such  without  further  exjjeriment.  Yet 
I  have  been  able  to  show  that  a  glass  so  "  tested  in  the  spectro- 
scope "  may  still  pass  a  great  deal  of  the  highly  actinic  ultra- 
violet light.  Likewise,  the  yellow  and  green  glasses  in  use  are 
of  a  low  degree  of  safety.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no 
safe  yellow  or  green  glass,  but  that  the  test  for  verifying  the 
safety,  or  otherwise,  of  this  glass  is  commonly  neglected.  If 
the  spectroscope  is  used  the  test  is  confined  to  the  visible 
spectrum,  on  the  presumption  apparently  that  the  ultra-violet 
actinic  rays  are  certain  of  being  absorbed. 

A  note  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  little  attention 
has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  the  degree  of  transparency  of 
colouring  matters  towards  ultra-violet  light.  Yet  all  our 
sources  of  light  give  out  these  rays  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
In  1895  Eder  and  Valenta^  published  their  researches  on  the 
absorption  spectra  of  coloured  glasses.  According  to  them, 
ruby  glass  made  with  gold,  the  blue-green  glass  due  to  oxide 
of  copper,  cobalt  glass  and  that  made  with  nickel  and  lead, 
violet  manganese  glass  due  to  silicate  of  potassium  and  uranium, 
yellow-orange  glass  made  with  silver,  green  glass  prepared 
with  ferrous  oxide,  and  reddish  glass  in  which  selenium  is  used 
as  the  base,  all  allow  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  ultra-violet 
light  to  pass.  Still,  despite  this  fact,  silver  orange  yellow  glass 
IS  frequently  used  as  a  "  safe-light  "  for  the  dark-room,  largely 
as  the  result  of  the  erroneous  statement  of  Hunt  that  it  does 
not  transmit  any  chemically  active  rays. 

Complete  absorption  of  the  ultra-violet  light  would  appear  to 
result  in  the  case  of  the  copper  ruby  glass,  the  green  chromium 
glass,  and  the  yellow  green  glass  made  with  copper  chromate. 

In  the  development  of  orthochromatic  plates  it  is  naturally 
incumbent  upon  the  photographer  to  give  still  greater  attention 
to  the  illuminati-m  of  the  dark-room.  The  copjier  ruby  glass, 
largely  used,  still  allows  to  pass  a  small  quantity  of  green 
light,  capable  of  strongly  fogging  plates  which  are  sensitive 
to  the  yellow-green.  As  a  rule  development  has  then  to  be 
done  in  an  illumination  which  is  much  too  dark.  This  light  is 
still  not  sufficiently  safe  for  the  more  modem  orthochromatic 
plates,  which  have  gradually  replaced  those  sensitised  with 
erythrosine,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  use  a  light  which 
is  still  darker.  On  this  subject  Dr.  E.  Konig'  writes: — "The 
ruby  glasses  which  are  sold  are  rarely  completely  safe,  and 
when  they  are  safe  they  are  frequently  so  dark  that  one  might 
as  well  replace  them  by  a  sheet  of  granite."  This  will  be 
understood  from  what  follows. 

The  following  table,  published  in  the  "British  Journal  of 
Photography  "  in  1901,   shows  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed 


2    Eder's  "  Jihrbnch,"  1895,  p.  310. 

3.  "  Die  Farbenphotographie,"  2iid  edition,  p.  38. 


by  the  various  materials  in  use  an  lafe-lighta  for  the  dark- 
room, and  proves  at  the  same  time  the  improvement  which  i» 
necessary  in  the  illumination. 

LoM  of  luminoni  intensity 
per  cent. 
Two     thicknesses     of     double- 
flashed  orange  glass 97.6 

Double  -  flashed    orange    with 

ruby  glass    88 

Deep  ruby  glass  89 

Cherry-coloured   fabric 98.6 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  illumination  of  the  dark-room 
only  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  light  actually  used  is  allowed 
to  pass. 

Given  that  the  ordinary  light  contains  only  a  small  quantity 
of  non-actinic  rays,  it  will  be  understo<xi  that  by  cutting  out 
the  actinic  portion  by  means  of  a  filter  there  must  always  be 
a  great  loss  of  light,  but  this  loss  should  not  reach  the  enormous 
total  of  98  per  cent. 

The  great  reduction  of  light  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the- 
coloured  glasses  not  only  [Rissess  the  great  drawback  of  in- 
completely absorbing  the  actinic  rays,  but  also  that  of  absorb- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  part  of  the  non-actinic  rays.  If  one 
wishes  to  obtain  complete  absorption  of  the  actinic  light  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cause  the  light  to  {mss  through  several 
sheets  of  glass,  or  through  a  darker  glass,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  absorption  of  the  non-actinic  rays  is  naturally 
much  greater.  The  ideal  would  be  to  find  a  filter  which  would 
possess  an  absolute  absorption  for  the  actinic  light  with  com- 
plete transparency  towards  the  non-actinic  rays.  One  should 
be  able  to  place  two  or  more  filters  one  on  the  other  without 
noticing  any  change  in  the  absorption  spectrum.  Although  this- 
result  may  not  yet  be  completely  attained,  a  very  considerable 
approach  to  it  has  been  realised  by  the  use  of  organic  colouring- 
matters. 

Safety   of  the    Dark-Room    Lisht. 
From   the  purely  scientific   point  of  view  there  is  no   light 
which  is  perfectly  non-actinic  towards  the  photographic  plate : 
all  light  exerts  some  degree  of  action.     It  might  thus  be  thought 
that  there  is  no  light  which  is  safe  for  the  dark-room  :    even 
filters  tested  by  the  spectroscope  might  allow  actinic  light  to- 
pass.     This  latter,  in  the  case  of  a   sufficiently  prolonged   ex- 
posure, is  able  to  fog  any  kind  of  plate  in  the  developer.     It 
follows  from   this  that  (1)  the  successive  actions  of  the  light 
accumulate  on  the  photographic  plate,  though  they  do  not  do  so 
in  the  case  of  the  retina  of  the  eye.     (2)  In  testing  with  the- 
spectroscope  it  is  difficult  to  observe  the  rays  of  low  intensity, 
particularly  the  strongly  actinic  blue  and  violet  rays  which,  on 
this  account,  are  frequently  overlooked,  and  (3)  direct  observa- 
tion of  the  transparency  of  a  filter  to  ultra-violet  is  not  possible. 
The  first  of  these  causes  can  be  overcome :   the  photographer 
is  able  to  obviate  it  by  exposing  his  plates  to  the  direct  light  of 
the  dark-room  to  the  smallest  possible  extent.     The  less  he  ex- 
poses his  plates  directly   to  the  dark-room  lamp  the  brighter 
may   be  the   light   used    for   development,   and,   on   the  other- 
hand,  the  more  plates  are  exposed  the  deeper  does  the  "  safe- 
light  "   require  to  be.     The  skilful  operator  will  thus  be  able- 
to  develop  a  plate  without  signs  of  fogging  by  the  aid  of  quite- 
a  bright  light,  while  one  less  experienced  will  obt-ain  fog  even 
wh«n  working  with  a  deep  light.     Dr.  E.  Koniz.  on  this  account; 
gives  the  following  good  advice"  :  — "  A  practice  should  be  made- 
of   turning  one's   back  to  the   dark-room    lamp  and    handling 
the  dry  plate  only  in  the  shadow  of  the  body  :    the  red  light 
should   not   be  allowed  to    fall  directly    on  the   plate   during: 
development." 

In  the  course  of  this  article  the  expression  "  non-actinic  " 
should  thus  be  taken  as  meaning  only  a  light  allowing  of  a 
given   type  of  plate   being  developed  without    fog.     The   term 

4.  •■  Du  Arbeitcn  mit  farbenempflndlichni  Ptatten,"  p.  88. 
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"non-actinic"  in  photography  has  only  a  relative  meaning, 
and,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  skill  of  the  operator, 
is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  description  of  plate. 

The  second  and  third  causes  of  unsafe  illumination  may  be 
removed  by  replacing  a  spectroscopic  test  by  one,  which  is  fre- 
quently much  more  exact,  in  the  spectrograph.  The  best  method 
consists  in  employing  the  Wratten  spectrum  panchromatic  plate 
on  which  the  whole  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  light- 
filter  may  be  recorded. 

Precht^  has  published  a  number  of  researches  on  the 
"  safety  "  of  dark-room  light-filters.  He  placed  the  ruby  pot 
glass  of  Putzler  as  much  better  than  the  copper  flashed  ruby 
which  is  usually  used.  This  is  confirmed  by  H.  Hinterberger^, 
who  arranges  filters  according  to  their  safety  in  the  following 
series  in  which  the  first  filter  is  safest  and  each  following  one 
less  "safe  "  than  the  preceding. 

(1)  Buby  pot  glass  (Putzler). 

(2)  Double  chen-y  fabric. 

(3)  Cobalt  ruby  glass  (Miethe). 

(4)  Silver  gelatine  chromate  plate. 

(5)  Single  cherry  fabric. 

<6)  Copper  flashed  ruby  glass. 
<7)  Double  Euby  Christia  fabric. 

<8)  Two  collodion  plates  dyed  in  aurantia  and  rose  bengal. 
(9)  Single  Euby  Christia  fabric. 

Hinterberger  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  liis  ex- 
periments in  which  he  used  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  : 

(a)  Kone  of  the  filters  protect  a  plate  absolutely  against  fog 
during  brilliant  illumination. 

(b)  The  Putzler  pot  ruby  glass  gives  the  best  result,  the 
double  cheri-y  tissue  comes  next,  and  the  Miethe  cobalt  ruby 
glass  is  also  fairly  good. 

(c)  The  single  Ruby  Christia  fabric  and  the  double  filter  of 
Dr.  E.  Vogel,  consisting  of  collodion  platet  treated  with 
aurantia  and  rose  bengal  and  bound  film  to  film  together, 
allow  much  actinic  light  to  pass. 

(d)  Arranged  according  to  their  brightness  the  nine  filters 
examined  fall  into  the  same  order  but  in  the  opjKisite  direction 
as  that  in  which  they  are  arranged  according  to  safety. 

(e)  Experiments  showed  that  no  filter  combined  great  safety 
and  great  brilliance. 

The  safety  of  these  filters  was  tested  by  using  an  ordinary 
extra  rapid  gelatino-bromide  plate. 

The  results  of  numerous  experiments  have  likewise  been  pub- 
lished by  Houdaille'  :  they  related  solely  to  different  varieties 
of  coloured  glass  and  the  results  are  as  follows  :  — 

Table  I. 
Brightness  of  the  light  passing  through  various  coloured  Media. 


without 
glass. 

Yellow 
silver 
glass. 

Oreen 
glass. 

Bed 

glass. 

Green  and 
yellow 
glasses. 

Yellow  and 

red 

glasses. 

Red  and  green 
glasses. 

1000 

20  r 

152 

15 

29 

3 

1 

Table  11. 


Intensity  of  the  active   liglit  passing  through  various  coloured 
media :  action  on  silver  bromide  emulsion.  coloured 


without 
glass. 

Yellow 
glass. 

13-8 

Green 
glass. 

Red 
glass. 

Yellow  and 

green 

glasses. 

Yellow  and 

red 

glasses 

Green  and 
red  glasses. 

1,000 

25-2 

0-75 

116 

01 

0  03 

S-  'iff"*-  Centtalblatt,"  ni.,  p  177 
7  .7^"?,". ,"'"'''•>"<:'>,'•  1896,  p.  1J7. 
'■     Bulletin  de  U  Sociit*  frantaise  de  Photograpbie,"  1884    p    636 


Table  III. 
Eatio  of  briglitness  of  active  rajs  transmitted  by  the  glass  to  that 
of  direct  rays  from  light-source. 


Without 
glass. 

Yellow 

glass. 

Green 
glass. 

Red 
glass. 

Yellow  and 
green 

glasses. 

Yellow  and 

red 

glasses 

Orean  and 
red  glasses. 

1 

1:15        1  :6      1  :  liO        1:25 

1:25               1 :  30 

Table  IV. 

Time  during  which  a  bromide  plate,  at  1  metre  distance,  can  be 
exposed  to  the  light  of  tlie  candle  (filtered  through  the  various 
media)  without  fogging. 


without 
glass. 

Yellow 
glass. 

Green 
glass. 

Bed 

glass. 

Yellow  and    Yellow  and 
green                red 
glasses.           glasses. 

Green  and 
red  glasses. 

l"25sec?.    90  sees. 

50seC8. 

28ms. 

18  mins.         Sg:  hrs. 

11  his. 

Historical  Notes  on  Red  and  Yellowr  Light  in  the 
Dark  Room. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  endeavours  were  made  to  pro- 
duce filters  to  replace  the  flashed  copper  ruby  glass  which  is 
still  widely  used.  These  filters  were  of  coloured  ])ai)er  or 
fabric  ;  they  also  consisted  of  a  slieet  of  glass  the  surface  uf 
which  was  coated  with  a  coloured  collodion  film,  or  one  of 
varnish,  or  gelatine.  All  these  filters  aim  at  increasing 
"safety  "  and  at  the  same  time  the  briglitness  of  the  light 
used  in  the  dark-room.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  use  scat- 
tering media,  such  as  paper  or  fabric,  in  order  to  render  the 
light  more  uniform  and,  therefore,  more  agreeable  to  the  eyes. 
In  order  to  obviate  the  great  loss  of  light  produced  by  the 
use  of  coloured  paper  or  fabric,  these  filters  were  sjjecially 
designed  to  filter  ordinary  daylight ;  or  else  paper  or  fabric  of 
a  lighter  tint  was  used.  One  also  finds  it  advocated  to  use 
only  the  yellow  and  orange  for  this  description  of  filters  and 
to  use  red  only  in  the  case  of  transparent  filters. 

The  first  attempt  which  I  know  towards  improving  the  red 
light  of  the  dark-room  is  due  to  Baden  Pritchard.^  He  was 
the  first  to  show,  in  1884,  tliat  red  light  is  not  necessary  for 
the  development  of  dry  plates.  He  proved  that  work  may  be 
done  with  sufficient  safety  in  a  deep  diffused  yellow  light,  much 
brighter  to  the  eye  than  ordinary  red  light.  He  advised 
combining  an  orange  glass  with  a  thick  colourless  ground  glass, 
or  using  thick  yellow  fabric.  If  the  method  of  Baden 
Prit<.'hard  has  been  gradually  abandoned,  this  is  not  to  say 
that  it  was  not  satisfactory.  The  progress  made  in  the  pre- 
paration of  emulsions  during  recent  decades  has  rendered  the 
jihotographic  plate  more  and  more  sensitive,  and  has  com- 
pelled photographers  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  copper  ruby 
glass,   which  is  much  "safer." 

The  first  note  which  I  can  find  concerning  the  application 
of  dyes  to  the  making  of  safe-lights  for  the  dark-room  is  that 
of  E.  Vogel  in  1890.  Vogel^  made  filters  with  gelatine  plates 
coloured  with  aurantia  and  rliodamine.  He  dissolved  1  gm. 
of  Agfa  aurantia  in  100  ccs.  of  warm  water,  adding  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  if  the  dye  did  not  dissolve  completely.  He  mixed 
1  part  of  this  coloured  liquid  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  solu- 
tion of  20  gms.  of  gelatine  in  100  ccs.  of  water.  This  mixture, 
after  filtering  through  flannel,  was  coated  on  to  glass  plates, 
using  30  ccs.  for  a  plate  measuring  18  x  20  cm.  These  plates 
are  yellow,  and  absorb  the  actinic  blue  rays  completely ;  they 
are  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  iodide-collodion  plates,   as 

8.  "  Photographic  News,"  1884,  p.  17. 

9.  "  Photographische  Mitteiluugen,"  1890,  p.  135. 
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also  for  slow  chloride,  bromide  and  chloro-bromide  plates  and 
jmivrs.  The  light  will  not  do  for  sensitive  bromide  plates  nor 
fur  orthorhriimatic  jilates,  as  the  filter  allows  all  the  yellow, 
green,  and  red  rays  to  pass.  For  this  reason  Vogel  used  rhoda- 
mine  of  the  Badisohe  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik.  This  dye  has 
two  bands  of  absorption  in  the  green  ;  in  strong  solution  it 
absorbs  the  yellow-green  and  violet  and  transmits  the  blue 
and  red.  In  order  to  jji^epare  a  rho<lamine  filter  Vogel  dis- 
solved 8  gms.  of  rhodamine  in  250  ccs.  water  and  20  gms.  gela- 
tine in  100  CCS.  water;  20  ccs.  of  the  gelatine  solution  are 
then  mixed  with  30  ics.  of  the  rhodamine  solution  and  the 
whole  filtered  through  flannel.  For  a  ulate  18  x  24  cm.  30  t<j 
SO  ccs.  of  this  mixture  are  used.  By  combining  this  filter 
with  that  made  by  aurantia  a  safe-light  is  obtained  which 
allows  only  the  red  rays  to  pass. 

These  filters  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  heat  of  badly 
ventilated  dark-room  lamps.  Frequently  the  gelatine  would 
melt,  or  would  crack  and  fall  away.  In  1894  VogeP"  im- 
proved the  filters,  and  advised  covering  the  gla.ss  plates  with 
coloured  etiUodion.  For  the  yellow  filter  2  gms.  of  aurantia 
are  diss-ilve<l  in  50  ccs.  of  alcohol,  the  solution  filt«red,  and 
to  20  ccs.  of  it  60  ccs.  of  4  per  cent,  collodion  are  added.  For 
the  red  filter  2  gms.  of  aurantia  are  dis-solved  in  40  ccs.  of 
alcohol,  and  5  gms.  rose  bengal  in  20  ccs.  of  methyl  alcohol. 
The  two  solutions  are  mixed  and  filtered,  and  to  20  ccs.  of 
the  mixture  60  ccs.  of  4  per  cent,  collodion  are  added.  When 
using  dark-room  lamps  which  are  not  well  ventilated  it  was 
advised  to  cement  two  of  these  filters  together  by  means  of 
■Canada  balsam  and  to  bind  with  paper  edging.  Not  only  is 
it  difficult  to  cement  two  filters  in  the  size  of  18  x  20  cm., 
but  in  the  heat  of  the  dark-r(X)m  lamp  the  Canada  balsam 
becomes  so  fluid  that  the  least  defect  in  the  paper  binding 
allows  it  to  leak  out.  The  filters  thus  did  not  come  into  general 
use. 

Somewhat  previously  to  this  Burton"  had  used  the  strong 
yellow  of  picrates  as  the  material  for  filters.  To  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  picric  acid  was  added  ammonia,  until  the  solu- 
tion had  a  distinct  smell  of  free  ammonia  ;  4  to  6  gms.  of 
gelatine  were  then  added  to  100  ccs.  of  this  solution,  the  whole 
heated,  and  coated  as  a  thin  film  on  a  plate  of  glass,  using 
from  250  to  300  ccs.  for  a  40  x  40  cm.  plate.  These  filters  were 
found  much  inferior  to  those  of  Vogel.  Apart  from  the  draw- 
back of  the  action  of  the  heat  Eder^^  showed  that  they  allowed 
actinic  blue  rays  to  pass  and  were  still  less  safe  than  the  silver 
orange  glass  in  use. 

Fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  better  filters  for  the  dark-room 
■did  not,  however,  discourage  those  engaged  in  these  experi- 
ments. The  trend  of  experiment  reverted  to  coloured  glasses. 
Miethe^'  combined  blue  cobalt  glase  with  a  retl  filter.  This 
glass  does  not  give  yellow  and  green  in  its  absorption  spectrum 
but  only  red  at  the  C.  Fraunhofer  line,  and  would  thus  be 
relatively  brighter.  The  glass  obtainable  in  commerce  did  not 
give  these  results.  The  blue  cobalt  glass  was  so  pale  that  it 
did  not  absorb  yellow  and  green  sufficiently,  and  a  deeper 
cubalt  glass  reduced  the  brightness  of  the  red  too  much,  with 
the  result  that  Miethe  subsequently  abandoned  its  use. 

E.  VogeP*  suggested  combining  ruby  glass  prepared  with 
copper  oxide  with  one  prepared  with  gold.  The  advantage  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  the  gold  glass  completely  absorbs  the 
green,  whilst  a  thin  copper  ruby  glass  allows  it  to  pass.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  red  is  not  greatly  reduced,  as  was  the  case 
with  Miethe's  glass.  Eder  notes  that  advantage  can  be  taken 
of  the  copper  ruby  glass,  which  is  darker.  An  improvement 
was  effected  by  H.    \V.  Vogel  in  inducing  manufacturers  to 


10.  Eder's    •  Jahrbuch,"  1894,  p.  301. 

11.  •■  Photographisrhes    WochenBlatt,"  1893    p    367. 

12.  Eders    "  J.ihrhuch,"  1894,  p.  366. 
IJ.  "Atelier  <1.  Phot,"  1894.  p.  67. 

14.  "  Photogrophische  .Mitteilungen,"  1894.  p.  85. 


produce  coi>iier-coloured  ruby  pot  kIsm  and  to  introduce  it  on 
the  market.  The  colour  of  the  copjter  glam  in  so  intense  that 
up  to  this  time  a  flashing  in  ordinary  white  glsRS  had  seemed 
sufficient. 

The  detailed  experiments  of  Precht  and  Hinterberger, 
already  referred  to,  have  shown  that  this  glass  (Putzler  pot 
ruby)  may  be  considered  as  the  "  safest "  of  all  the  filters  for 
the  illumination  of  the  dark- room. 

Attempts  to  improve  the  illumination  of  the  dark-rwm 
api>ear  to  have  been  discontinued  after  this  period,  but  this 
was  soon  altered  by  the  greater  use  of  (XKder  sources  of  light, 
such  as  electric  incandescent  lamps,  with  the  reeolt  that  a 
return  was  made  to  the  gelatine  filters,  which  previously  were 
found  impracticable.  On  many  hands  the  results  of  experi- 
ments were  published  and  new  filters  •intr'Kluoed  upon  the 
market.     These  filters  may  be  classified  an  follows:  — 

I.  Semi-transparent  filters  (coloured  paper,  fabric). 

II.  Transparent  filters. 

1.  Liquid  filters  : 

(a)  Mineral  colouring  matters. 

(b)  Organic  colouring  matters. 

2.  Coloured  colloid  filters  (gelatine,  collodion,  varnish) : 

(a)  With  mineral   oiflouring  matters. 

(b)  With  organic  colouring  matters. 

This  classification  is  not  rigorously  exact,  since  there  are 
combinations  of  the  different  types.  For  example,  Abney  uses 
a  gelatine  filter  with  a  coloured  glass,  and  Wratten  a  paper 
filter  in  conjunction  with  a  film  of  gelatine. 

In  this  classification  also  filters  of  coloured  glass  have  been 
omitted,  since  no  improvement  was  made  in  them  subsequent 
•to  1894.  The  green  light  of  the  dark-room  and  the  light-filters 
for  Autochromes  will  be  treated  separately. 

Semi-Transparent    Filter*. 

The  oldest  filter  of  this  kind  is  the  thick  yellow  fabric 
already  mentioned  as  recommended  by  Baden  Pritchard  in 
1884.  Fourteen  years  later  there  appeared  on  the  market  a 
fabric  sold  as  "'cherry,"  of  red  colour  but  very  dark,  also  the 
yellow  canary  fabric.  Subsequently  Precht**  advises  the  use 
of  red  silk,  and  Henry  and  Courtier'^  use  yellow  screens  of 
paper  treated  with  a  mixture  of  auramine  and  aurantia.  These 
filters  were  "  safe  "  for  the  development  of  gelatino-bromide 
plat«8.  Of  lighter  tint  than  the  "  cherry  "  fabric  mentioned 
above  is  the  "  Ruby  Christia,"  issued  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Christy  and  Co.,  which  is  strongly  recommended  by  Szekely." 

In  France  Bellieni  in  1903  prepared  paper  under  the  name 
of  "  Papier  Anactinochi^ne,"  a  yellow-coloured  paper  which, 
according  to  Zuntz,i8  can  be  replaced  by  a  paper  coloured  with 
thioflavine.  A  more  exact  formula  is  driven  by  L.  Castellani.'* 
Stout  white  paper  is  immersed  in  a  solution  containing  5  gms. 
of  aurantia,  10  ccs.  of  a  solution  of  safranine  in  water,  and 
10  ccs.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  1,000  ccs.  of  water.  Namias 
suggests  the  making  of  a  non-actinic  paper  with  a  solution  of 
10  gms.  tartrazine  and  1  gm.  rhodamine  in  a  mixture  of  water 
500  ccs.  and  alcohol  500  ccs. 

In  Germany  in  1907  a  product  was  introduced  under  the 
name  of  "  Amelumine,"  by  Thomas  and  Co.,  Crefeld.  It  was 
a  highly  resistant  paper  impregnated  with  a  colouring  matter, 
and  could  be  applied  to  glass  by  means  of  gelatine  solution. 
Two  thicknesses  were  taken  for  the  development  of  ortho- 
chromatic  plates. 

A.  P.  H.  Tbtveixi. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EXPERIMENTS 


ON 


SOLARISATION. 


A.    Water 1,000  ccs. 

Soda  Sulphite  126    „ 

Hj-dioquinone 21 


Soda  carbonate  anhy- 
drous.. 


A  paper  in  the  "  Journal 

Fbom  a  consideratiotv  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  reversal 
of  the  photographic  imagei  we  find  that  many  conflicting  conclusions 
have  been  drawn,  and  at  times  we  find  the  same  phenomenon 
accounted  for  in  two  entirely  different  ways.  The  differences  in  many 
cases  are  due  to  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  statement  of  facts,  In  order 
to  systematise  and  bring  into  one  general  order  all  the  various 
views  as  previously  held  upon  the  action  of  solarisation,  two 
assumptions  have  been  made  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  silver 
halides2  and  the  theory  has  been  outlined  in  a  briet  manner  as 
follows  :  — 

(1)  The  action  of  light  on  a  sUver  halide  corresponds  to  that  of 
a  direct  current  or  of  a  fairly  weak  reducing  agent.  It  causes  the 
silver  halide  to  pass  through  all  possible  stages. 

(2)  A  fairly  strong  reducing  agent  (a  developer)  does  not  cause 
the  silver  halide  to  pass  through  all  the  possible  stages  and  does 
reduce  certain  silver  halogen  solid  solutions  or  subhalides  faster 
than  others  which  contain  leas  halogen. 

In  the  following  I  shall  attempt  to  show  how  closely  the  observed 
facts  coincide  with  the  theory  and  diagrams  as  previously  given. 
The  work  has  been  restricted  to  two  grades  of  plates,  which  for 
convenience  of  illustrating  with  the  original  plates  by  means  of  a 
lantern  have  been  the  lantern  slide  transparency  plates  of  both 
Seed  and  Cramer.  A  standard  lantern  slide  made  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  prominent  French  physicist  dressed  in  his  academic 
robes  was  utilised  in  much  of  the  work  as  a  copy  plate ;  by  the 
utilisation  of  such  a  plate  with  contact  printing  in  front  of  a  Wels- 
bach  burner  at  known  distances  for  specified  times  much  more 
constancy  of  the  numerous  variables  entering  in  the  exposures 
could  be  obtained  than  out  of  doors.  By  such  methods  we  could 
feel  more  certain  of  changing  only  one  variable  at  a  time.  In 
out-of-door  work  we  must  consider  that  the  quality  o£  light  is 
never  the  same  for  two  successive  days,  and  many  have  obtained 
erroneous  results  merely  by  neglecting  to  consider  this  seemingly 
Bmall  factor.  When  photographs  of  exteriors  were  desired,  they 
were  obtained  by  aid  of  an  American  Optical  Co.'s  camera,  made 
about  twenty -five  years  ago,  using  a  number  eight  stop.  As  an 
example  of  the  importance  which  such  a  small  thing  as  the 
deterioration  of  a  Welsbach  gas  mantle  hy  its  continued  use  had 
on  some  of  this  work,  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  at  a 
given  distance  for  a  specified  time,  entirely  different  results  were 
obtained  when  a  new  or  a  two  weeks  old  (constantly  used)  mantle 
was  used.  At  one  time,  for  the  degree  of  exposure"  then  used,  it 
made  the  difference  between  a  negative  and  a  positive.  Since  the 
actinic  value  outdoors  is  much  more  variable,  the  importance  of 
accurate  observation  and  check  plates  is  at  all  times  essential 
in  this  line  of  work.-  In  order  to  continue  as- nearly  as  possible 
in  the  argument  of  constancy  of  variables,  one  type  "of  developer 
was  used,  as  it  seemed  to  be  best  adapted  for  all  grades  of  work, 
»nd^the  following  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  stock  solution. 

Water  1,000  ccs. 


of  Physical  Chemistry." 

of  free  bromine  present  with  the  acid  caused  us  to  adopt  a  much 
better  method.  An  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was  just 
saturated  with  pure  bromine  water,  and  the  straw-coloured  liquid 
thus  produced  was  distilled  in  vacuo  and  the  distillate  collected 
under  ice  water  as  the  hypobromous  acid  decomposes  very  readily 
above  3(P0.  Such  a  solution  contains  approximately  0.74  per 
cent,  of  hypobromous  acid  ;  and  in  all  the  work  the  container  waa 
surrounded  with  ice,  for  even  at  the  temperature  of  the  dark  room 
there  was  present  on  the  surface  a  little  free  bromine.  Solutions 
of  this  acid  of  varying  concentrations  were  used  as  a  bath  for 
the  plate  previous  to  exposure  with  the  following  results:  — 


252    „ 

Pyro  and  metol  developers  were  at  first  tried,  but  with  these 
poor  results  were  obtained  as  compared  with  those  when  usin" 
the  above  solutions.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  rapidity  of  such 
developers.  In  work  on  eolarisation  a  contrasting  plate 
facilitates  the  powers  of  observation  to  a  great  degree.  All 
the  above  work  was  carried  on  in  an  especially  prepared  dark 
room  which  admitted  no  outside  light,  and  was  illuminated  bv 
means  of  red  light. 

As  has  been  noted,  it  is  first  necessary  to  study  the  qualitative 
nature  of  the  latent  reversed  image,  and  to  determine  whether  cr 
not  we  actually  are  dealing  with  a  silver  oxybromide  of  the  general 
type  Agl)r,0,.  Following  the  theory  of  Abney,  that  oxidising 
agents  facilitate  the  reversal  of  the  image  and  reducing  agents 
restrain  it,  the  effect  of  hypobromous  acid  was  determined  The 
hypobromous  acid  waa  first  made  by  the  repeated  action  of 
bromine   water   upon   mercuric   oxide,    but   the  excessive   amounts 

1  Bancroft  :  Jonr.  Fhyg.  Chem.,  13,  1, 181,  299(1909). 
-  Ibid.,  13,  468  (1909). 


Concentration  of  the  above 

acid  (previous  to  developing). 

No. 

hind  given 

Distance 

Besult, 

Parts  of 

Parts  of 

plate 

• 

acid. 

water. 

1 



_ 

4 

25 

positive 

2 

1 

100 

3 

25 

negative 

3 

1 

60 

3 

25 

negative 

4 

1 

10 

3 

25 

negative 

6 

1 

1 

3 

25 

negative 

6 

6 

1 

3 

25 

negative 

In  all  the  above  experiments  there  was  no  action  that  woiUd 
tend  to  show  the  production  of  a  positive  image,  while  in  No.  2 
there  was  but  a  slight  difference  between  the  appearance  of  this. 
and  a  plate  without  previous  immersion  developed  under  the  same 
conditions.  As  the  concentration  of  the  hypobromous  acid  was. 
increased,  there  was  a  decided  elimination  of  fog,  and  for  No.  4 
an  ideal  negative  was  produced  of  remarkable  clearness.  The 
presence  of  the  hypobromous  acid  then  may  be  considered  not  to 
facilitate  reversal.  Its  effect  is  to  produce  clearness,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  amateur  we  have  an  ideal  solution  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  transparency  were  it  not  for  the  ease  of  its  decom- 
position, and  hence  the  disagreeable  maimer  of  manipulation.  If 
oxidising  agents  did  facilitate  the  reversal  of  the  image  we  should 
expect  that  it  would  be  caused,  in  the  case  of  a  long  exposure,  by 
the  reaction  of  the  moisture  in  the  film  with  the  bromine  liberated 
forming  hypobromous  acid,  which  in  turn  would  act  as  a  vigoroua 
oxidising  agent  on  the  normal  image.  From  the  above  data  it 
appears  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  action  of  oxidising  agents  was  studied  additionally  by  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  permanganate  solutions,  because  AbneyS 
seemed  to  think  that  reversals  took  place  much  more  rapidly  with 
potassium  permanganate,  jwtassium  dichromate,  etc.  A  solutiort 
of  0.1  gram  of  potassium  permanganate  in  200  grams  of  water 
was  made,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained  by  an  immer- 
sion in  this  bath   with  subsequent  exposure   and  development. 


Cuncentration. 

Time  of  ex- 
posure 
niin. 

Distance 
cm. 

Ko. 

Potaai  per- 
manganate 
gins. 

Water 
gdis. 

Result. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

0.0 
01 
0.1 

0.1 
0.0 
0.1 

0.1 

200 
200 
20(1 

200 
2(j0 

4 
3 

3 
34 
Si 
4 

5 

25 
25 
25 
i5 
25 
t5 
25 

positive 
clear  negative 
clear  negative 
clear  negative 
fogged  negative 
clear  negative 
transparent 

positive 

After  exposure  the  plates  were  developed  in  one  part  of  solution 
A,  one  part  of  solution  B  of  the  stock  developer,  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  In  many  of  the  films  there  were  irregular 
stains  due  to  the  drying  of  tlie  permanganate  in  spots,  so  that 
an  ideal  image  waa  not  obtained  in  all  cases.  The  effect  could 
be  easily  detected,  however,  and  in  all  cases  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable and  distinct  clearing  effect  over  the  corresponding  unimmersed 
plate.     This  is  shown  by  the  difference  between  Nos.  4  and  5.     As  all 

»  Phil.  Mag.  (5),  10,  204  (1880). 
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the  above  plates  were  from  the  game  original  emuUion,  and  ai  each 
variable  was  kept  very  closely  under  control,  there  i»  no  evidence 
of  an  oxidising  agent  producing  solarisation.  In  fact,  the  difference 
between  Nos.  1  and  6  for  the  same  degree  of  exposure  seems 
rather  startling  at  first;  but  when  we  consider  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  absorption  of  light  by  the  wet  permanganate 
it  will  account  for  the  seemingly  checked  reversal,  and  is  there- 
fore not  an  important  point.  More  work  was  carried  out  with 
another  concentration  of  permanganate  with  the  same  Nsults 
as  previously  obtained. 


K(i. 


Ooiicentration. 


Potass  per- 

mmigaiiBle 

gnu. 


0.0 
0.1 
01 
0.1 
00 
0.1 


Wster 
gma. 


100 
100 
100 


Time  of  ei- 
poBiire 


4 

3 

34 

4 

3i 


Distance 
cm. 


26 
it 
25 
25 
K 


Besillt. 


positive 
negative 
clear  negative 
negative 
fogged  uegattve 
Hue  poaiiive 


With  this  concentration  more  trouble  with  stain  was  encountered 
than  in  the  previous  case,  but  it  was  always  noticeable  that  the 
oxidisint;  agent  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  plate 
rather  than  to  produce  solarisation.  Even  when  a  positive  was 
obtained  by  increased  exposure,  as  in  No.  7  of  the  first  case 
or  No.  6  of  the  last,  a  much  better  positive  was  obtained  than  in 
the  absence  of  permanganate.  This  is  just  the  point  to  the  whole 
experiment,  for  what  Abney  really  meant  was  that  for  an  equiva- 
lent exposure  with  immersion  a  much  better  positive  is  obtained 
than  without  such  a  treatment.  We  obtained  lantern  slides  of 
Nos.  1  and  7  and  Nos.  1  and  6,  which  showed  this  effect  remark- 
ably well.  The  explanation  for  this  action  has  been  previously 
given  in  presenting  the  theory,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  in 
the  absence  of  an  oxidising  agent,  a  sufficiently  long  exposure  pro- 
duces an  intense  reversed  image  and  a  feeble  normal  image  on 
the  plate  after  development.  The  presence  of  an  oxidising  agent 
retards  the  formation  of  the  last  image,  and  we  have  the  produc- 
tion of  a  better  positive  because  our  final  product  is  the  difference 
that  we  see  between  the  two  images  on  the  same  plate.  From 
these  data,  taken  with  closely  checked  plates  undei-  practically 
constant  conditions,  we  find  that  the  oxybromide  theory  is  of 
no  avail,  and  must  conclude  that  the  latent  normal  image  con- 
sists at  least  in  the  beginning  of  silver  and  bromine  only. 

The  various  stages  which  a  plate  undergoes  in  the  study  of 
solarisation  are  well  known,  but  if  different  exposures  are  developed 
for  a  given  time  under  the  same  conditions  the  following  hypothetical 
curve  will  show   very  clearly  the  effect  of  light. 


Although   this   is   by  no   means   a  quantitative  curve,   still   it  is 
verified   by   the   following  qualitative  data:  — 


Ko. 

Length  of  exposure. 

Dintance  from 

WeUliacli 

era. 

Type. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

10  sec. 
Si  mill. 
4)  min. 
SO  mln. 

25 
26 
25 
S6 

negative  (0— II) 
partial  (L-M) 
positive  (H—N) 
iiogative  (B— S) 

From  this  point  we  see  that  there  ate  three  distinct  stages,  and 
that  the  final  one  is  a  negative,  which  ia  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
reduction   of    silver    bromide  to   metallic   silver    by  light.     It    was 


interesting  to  watch  the  continuous  action.  In  No.  1  we  h«v« 
the  degree  of  exposure  of  the  high  lights  as  point  H  greater 
than  those  of  the  shadows,  and  the  resulting  picture  is  •  negatire. 
For  No.  2  we  have  the  degree  of  exposure  of  the  high  lights  at  • 
point  simiUr  to  M,  with  the  shadows  back  on  L,  and  we  get  a 
partial  negative,  with  the  high  lights  reversed  and  the  shadows 
as  negatives.  As  we  continue  from  M  to  N  we  have  our  high 
lights  as  the  lightest  and  a  positive  results.  With  a  very  long 
exposure  we  obtain  a  negative  of  reduced  silver.  The  above 
diagram  then  enables  one  to  picture  clearly  the  progress  of  the 
three  distinct  stages,  and  although  the  above  was  obtained  with 
exposures  behind  the  standard  lantern  slide  with  the  stock  developer, 
still  with  increased  exposure  the  same  results  may  be  obtained 
using  a  camera  and  photographing  landscapes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  by  using  a  weak  developer  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained  with  over-exposed  plates,  or  the 
other  method  is  to  restrain  the  developer  by  means  of  bromide, 
etc.  To  account  for  this  it  has  been  pointed  out*  that  the  rate  of 
development  of  an  unexposed  plate  is  nearly  zero,  that  there  are 
definite  rates  of  development  for  exposed  plates,  and  that  the 
developability  of  the  final  silver  is  zero.  We  must  consequently 
have  at  least  one  maximum  rate  of  development  for  a  specific 
developer  as  the  composition  of  the  halide  changes  under  com- 
posed silver  bromide  to  silver.  The  action  of  a  developer  of  two 
different  concentrations  was  studied  in  the  light  of  the  diagram 
as  previously  shown.  The  ordinates  are  rates  of  development, 
while  the  degree  of  exposure  was  plotted  as  abscissas.  It  was 
also  considered  that  we  might  use  the  variation  of  undecomposed 

o A 


Degree  of  exposure 


Composition 


AgBr 


Ag 


Fi«.  :i. 


silver  bromide  to  silver  as  abscissas,  since  beyond  a  certain  point 
the  degree  of  reduction  of  the  siU-er  bromide  is  some  direct  function 
of  the  intensity  of  the  light  by  the  time  of  exposure.  In  the 
following  experiments  the  stock  developer  was  used,  and  its  applica- 
tions to  Fig.  2  will  be  easily  seen. 


No. 

lime  of  ex. 
poaure 
mlD. 

Distance 
from 

Weisbach 
cm. 

Developer  parts. 

A 

B 

H.O 

Type. 

« 

^ 

26 
25 
26 
25 
25 
25 

2 

5 

1<) 

SO 

20 

poaltire 
poiM  positive 

mongrel 
negative 

IKMltlve 

From  this  it  was  seen  that  for  a  normal  developer  we  have  a 
higher  rate  of  development  than  for  a  dilute  one,  and  hence  we 
are  able  to  get  a  fair  negative  with  a  developer  represented  by 
OCD  for  the  same  exposure  which  would  produce  a  poor  image 
with  the  developer  as  represented  by  OAB.  From  the  above 
we  see  that  for  two  exposures  of  the  same  time  Nos.  1  and  4  we 
can  obtain  a  positive  by  normal  development,  but  a  negative  by 
weak  development,  tiie' reversal  of  an  image  is  therefore  checked 
by  the  use  of  a  weak  or  restrained  developer.  For  exposures 
below  3i  minutes  in  the  above  work  we  are  along  the  curve  OA. 
and  for  all  grades  of  developers  obtain  negatives,  but  of  varying 
degree  of  contrast  according  as  the  degree  of  dilution  is  decreased. 
For  the  normal  developer  an  exposure  beyond  A  produces  « 
•  Bancroft :  Jour.  Phjs.  Ctiem.,  1S,4»T  (».») 
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positive,  as  No.  1  shows.  It  requires  nearly  twice  the  le"g'h  "j 
time  to  produce  a  positive  in  the  weak  developer,  as  is  indicated 
bv  No  6.  In  the  above  work  all  of  the  plates  were  developed 
fo'r  the  same  length  of  time,  in  order  to  obtain  comparable  resu  ts. 
The  important  point  is  to  notice  that  we  have  conhrmed  the 
fact  that  point  C  lies  to  the  right  of  A.  as  seen  from  Nos  1 
and  4  but  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  curves  beyond  b 
we  have   not   even    qualitative    data,    as    this  is    unimportant    at 

^'^By"first  defining  a  dei^lariser  as  any  substance  which  eliminates 
bromine  in  this  particular  work,  we  may  prevent  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  term  reducing  agent.  After  we  had  observed  the 
manner  in  which  oxidising  agents  behaved  under  carefully  checked 
conditions  it  seemed  that  the  next  logical  step  was  to  determine 
the  real  and  not  apparent  effect  of  the  depolanser,  especially  in 
the  light   of  the   previous  theory   and  diagrams. 

Abney  found  that  on  bathing  a  plate  before  exposure  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  for  a  long  time  the  reversal  was 
prevented  even  for  long  exposures.  Such  a  fact  was  cited  m 
favour  of  the  oxybromide  theory.  Likewise  Liippo-Cramer  con- 
firmed Abney's  results  by  dipping  dry  plates  for  about  two  minutes 
in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and  then  drying  before 
making  the  exposure.  Sub.^equently  development  after  an  exposure 
along  with  check  plates  which  solarised  presented  only  dense  nega- 
tives. Luppo-Cramer  also  noted  that  such  a  plate  as  the  above 
changed  more  in  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  diffused  daylight  than 
the  unwashed  check  plates  after  several  hours'  exposure  to  direct 
sunlight.  In  this  work  apparently  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
nitrite  was  employed ;  however,  after  drying,  the  real  concentra- 
tion was  not  known.  From  such  a  result  Abney  believed  the  cause 
of  the  forcing  back  of  solarisation  was  the  reducing  action  of  the 
nitrite,  while  Ltippo-Cramer  maintains,  from  the  analogous  action 
of  sulphites,  etc.,  that  there  is  an  acceleration  in  the  splitting  off 
of  bromine  from  the  silver  bromide,  and  that  really  we  do  not 
know  why  these  att  in  such  a  manner.  However,  Eder  found 
that  even  the  traces  of  silver  nitrate  which  cling  to  the  silver 
bromide  after  long  washing  with  water  cause  a  very  dense  plate, 
masking  the  reversal,  but  a  short  treatment  with  nitric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1.20)  after  the  exposure  caused  a  positive  to  appear.  Reversal 
has  taken  place  in  reality,  but  has  been  masked,  which  is  quite 
an  important  point. 

With  a  knowledge  of  such  actions  and  the  previous  theory,  solu- 
tions of  sodium  nitrite  were  made  up  and  the  plates  given  a  pre- 
liminary bath  in  those  solutions.  Development  in  the  regular 
stock  developer  brought  out  the  following:  — 


No. 

Cone. 
Sodn 
Nitrite. 

Parts  of 
Water. 

Time  of  Immetaion. 

Exposure. 

Type. 

1 

1 

60 

2mln. 

30  sec. 

den«e  neg. 

o 

1 

76 

2  uiln. 

1  min. 

dense  nej. 

3 

1 

1(pO 

2niln. 

1  mill. 

dense  neg. 

4 

1 

160 

2mtn. 

1  mill. 

dense  neg. 

6 

1 

200 

2  roil). 

60  sec. 

blurred  neg. 

6 

1 

300 

2  mill. 

60  «tf. 

positive. 

7 

1 

100 

rapid  with  sligtit 
wastiing  ill  water. 

6  miu. 

fogged  poB. 

8 

0 

wet  plate 

U'Hie, 

Hmin. 

positive 

9 

1 

300 

2  niin. 

li  ni'n. 

part  isl 

We  see  from  this  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  positives  even 
in  the  presence  of  nitrites  with  the  type  of  plates  and  the  source 
of  light  as  used,  and  with  development  in  the  regular  stock  s(jlu- 
tion.  Previous  failure,  then,  was  due  to  the  presence  of  too  high  a 
concentration  of  nitrite  in  the  film,  to  too  long  an  immersion,  or, 
as  was  undoubtedly  more  often  the  case,  to  too  long  an  exposure 
for  the  given  concentration  of  nitrite.  Under  such  conditions 
only  the  third  stage  as  previously  given  was  obtained,  and  the 
rapid  deduction  to  metallic  silver  in  the  presence  of  nitrite  by 
too  long  an  exposure  always  produces  this  third  stage  of  the 
second  negative. 

After  such  observations,  a  continued  study  was  made  on  the 
action  of  depolarisers  in  the  form  of  a  hydroquinone  developer 
present  in  the  film  during  exposure.  The  solution,  for  the  sake  of 
■uniformity,  was  some  of  the  regular  stock  developer.  With  very 
rapid   work  and   after  many  unsuccessful  trials  the  following  data 

'  Baiiemtt :    "Jour.  Pliys.  Cliein.,"  13,  297(1909). 
Edet's  "  Handbucli  der  Photographia,"  3, 1,  111  (1802). 


were  obtained,  which  could  be  easily  checked  after  proper  experience 
in  the  manipulation  and  haste  required  for  such  work. 


No. 


Concentration  of 

devtioper. 

fol.  A 

Sol.  B. 

H,0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Length  of  ex- 
posure, 
niin. 


1 

1} 
2 
8 
31 

4 
6 


I 


Distance  from 

vVelshach. 

cm. 


126 
126 
125 
125 
125 
126 
126 


Type. 


negatiTe 

partial 

partial 

positive 

partial 

negative 

negative 


In  order  to  avoid  the  intense  fog  10  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  bromide  was  added  to  50  cc.  of  the  above  developer. 
The  final  development  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing stock   developer;  — 

Solution  A,   20  cc. ;    solution   B,  40  cc.  ;    20  per  cent,    potass, 
bromide,  2  cc. 

With  these  plates  there  was  a  great  tendency  for  blotches  and 
irregular  development,  but  this  eliminated  to  a  slight  extent  by 
shaking  the  plate  vigorously  before  exposure  and  by  taking  care 
to  obUin  a  surface  of  contact  with  the  copy  plate  as  free  from  air 
bubbles  as  possible.  In  all  cases  the  plates  were  far  from  perfect, 
yet  the  principle  could  be  shown  very  clearly,  and  here  again  we 
find  the  depolariser  acting  as  a  masking  agent  rather  than  a 
restrainer  of  solarisation.  The  general  result  obtained  by  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  work  would  be  a  negative  due  to  over- 
exposure and  the  excess  of  silver  thus  deposited.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  with  No.  3,  where  the  change  occurs  from  the 
first  stage  to  the  second,  or  from  a  negative  to  a  positive,  the 
high  lights  were  even  in  this  case  the  first  to  be  transparent,  and 
fall  in  line  with  the  requirements  of  Fig.  1.  However,  when 
the  transformation  from  the  second  to  the  third  stages,  or  from 
positive  to  final  negative  occurs,  the  high  lights  were  the  first 
to  revei-se  again,  and  No.  4  was  utilised  as  a  slide  showing  the 
shadows  as  still  positive  while  the  high  lights  were  a  dense  negative. 
Since  the  time  for  a  solarisation  is  so  greatly  decreased  this  last 
mongrel  effect  might  be  in  some  cases  produced,  and  taken  as  the 
next  stage  towards  solarisation.  By  noticing  the  high  lights  we 
have  an  indication  as  to  what  portion  of  the  course  we  are  on,  and 
the  time  of  exposure  may  be  controlled  accordingly.  In  a  way 
the  above  coincides  with  the  general  belief  as  stated  by  Trevellis 
that  the  stronger  the  developer  and  the  longer  one  develops,  the 
more  marked  is  the  solarisation.  By  regulating  the  de\elopment 
one  can  prevent  or  cause  the  appearance  of  solarisationS,  and  we 
have  increased  the  rate  of  the  reaction  when  we  have  a  depolariser 

present. 

Positives    from     Short     Exposures. 

According  to  our  previous  statements  the  presence  of  a  developer 
or  depolariser  in  the  film  during  exposuiie  to  light  should  make 
the  image  appear  as  a  negative  or  positive,  depending  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  developer  and  the  degree  of  exposure.  It 
should  therefore  be  possible  by  carefully  controlling  the  concen- 
tration of  the  developer  within  the  film  to  obtain  a  positive  upon 
very  rapid  exposures.  In  this  case,  as  with  the  previous  ones, 
the  same  copy  lantern  slide  was  used  with  a  Welsbach  burner  as 
the  source  of  light,  but  for  considerable  time  only  bad  negatives 
or  fogged  plates  were  obtained  after  a  short  exposure.  It  also 
required  extreme  haste  between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the 
time  of  final  development ;  however,  after  using  every  possible 
precaution  and  by  freeing  the  contact  surfaces  from  air  blotches 
the  following  i-esults  were  obtained,  although  the  plates  were  some- 
what spotted  :  — 


Developer  in  Blm. 

Time  of  ex- 
posure 

No. 

Type. 

sees. 

Sol.  A. 

Sol.   B. 

H,0 

1 

1-2 

6 

5 

100 

negative 

1-2 

6 

10 

100 

negative 

<j 

1-2 

10 

10 

100 

negative 

1-2 

16 

10 

100 

partial 

Pf 

1—2 

15 

15 

100 

poiitiv* 

f) 

1— t 

20 

20 

100 

negative 

1-2 

26 

25 

100 

negative 
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The  plates  were  immersed  in  the  solution  of  the  given  developer 
for  two  minutes  and  tlien  the  surface  was  made  more  uniforni 
by  sweeping  the  plate  through  the  air  for  a  few  seconds.  The 
Jinal  development  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  same  developer 
as  used  in  the  previous  cases.  By  varying  the  composition  of 
Uio  developer  and  the  degree  of  exposure  it  was  found  possible 
to  obtain  nearly  any  degree  of  thickness  in  the  film.  However, 
this  method  has  but  narrow  and  limited  application,  inasmuch  us 
it  requires  too  hasty  (j  development  after  the  exposure  and  too 
long  a  practice  to  obtain  just  the  right  conditions  for  any  specified 
<leveloper.  The  slightest  over-development  causes  disastrous  results. 
It  w.is  interesting,  however,  to  see  how  much  acquaintance  with  a 
process  has  to  do  with  its  successful  operation,  as  well  as  tlie 
importance  of  changing  only  one  variable  at  a  time. 

With  the  above  data  some  interior  work  was  attempted  in  order 
to  see  to  what  extent  an  exposure  could  be  decreaseel  for  a  negative, 
and  hence  apply  the  theory  practically.  For  the  illumination  of  a 
rrom  on  a  cloudy  day  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  month  of  May  it  was  found  that  with  the  correct  concentration 
(if  a  developer  in  a  film  the  time  for  exposure  could  be  decreased 
.ippreciably  as  the  following  plates  indicated.  The  results  depended 
upon  the  personal  observation  rather  than  upon  density  measure- 
ments. 


Time  of  ex- 
posure 
«ec. 

Developer  in  ttlm. 

Sol.  A. 

Sol.  B. 

H,0 

Type. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

1 

12 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
none 
none 

I 

2 

0 

5 
0 

good  negative 
good  negative 
thin  negative 
tliin  negative 
clouded  plate 

The  above  was  taken  with  the  camera  mentioned  previously. 
Although  the  illumination  was  rather  poor,  still  there  was  present 
an  appreciable  amount  of  the  blue  rays.  This  might  be  of  some 
value  in  certain  cases  where  interiors  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  demand  a  short  exposure  in  the  presence  of  weak  illumina- 
tion. This  method  also  requires  the  proximity  of  a  dark  room  in 
which  to  accomplish  development  immediately,  so  it  has  decided 
limitations.  For  final  development  the  same  stock  solution,  was 
ased  as  before.  The  annoying  feature  of  such  a  process  appeared 
■when  its  application  in  place  of  flashlight  powders  was  under- 
taken, for  with  the  artificial  illumination  by  electric  light  only 
badly  fogged  plates  could  be  obtained  when  a  depolariser  was 
present  in  the  film  during  exposure.  .\t  first  this  was  accounted 
for  by  postulating :  that  the  quality  of  the  light  was  entirely 
different  than  in  the  previous  experiment,  so  that  there  was  a 
noted  absence  of  the  blue  and  acti\'e  rays  of  light;  or  that  the 
action  of  the  light  was  so  slow  as  to  allow  the  developer  to 
reduce  as  rapidly  as  the  light  sensation  acted,  and  hence  cause  a 
uniform  fog.  We  must  confess  that  there  are  as  yet  important 
factors,  such  as  the  quality  of  the  light,  etc.,  entering  into  this 
work.  Until  such  effects  have  been  studied,  the  data  as  given 
above  cannot  be  considered  absolute.  More  must  also  be  known 
about  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  bromide  by  the  first  traces 
of  light  before  the  visible  image  is  developed  in  order  to  solve 
this  method  of  sensitising.  However,  from  these  preliminary 
observations  for  certain  qualities  of  lights  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  again  the  confirmation  of  the  previously  stated  theory. 

G.  A.  Perley. 
(To  he  continued.) 

Present.\.tion  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge. — At  a  "Vicar's  at  home," 
on  June  15,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  Dalston  Lane,  a  very  interesting 
l)art  of  the  proceedings  was  the  presentation  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge 
•of  a  testimonial  and  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  gold  fountain  pen, 
■as  a  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  vicar, 
"wardens,  and  congregation  of  St.   Bartholomew's  Church. 

The  Vicar,  after  a  few  remarks  on  topics  of  general  interest, 
lead  the  testimonial,  which  expressed  the  gratitude  of  all  for  the 
l(indly,  courteous,  and  helpful  way  in  which  Mr.  Bridge  had  carried 
out  his  duties  as  "  people's  warden  "  during  the  past  two  years,  a 
position  which  he  only  relinquished  a  short  time  since  on  leaving 
the  neighbourhood,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  concerned. 


Patent  Deu)i» 


Proeeu    patetUi — application*    and    tpecificaliont — or*    trtattd    in 

"  PhotoMechanicai  Notet." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  be«n  received  between 

June  6  to  June  10:  — 

View  Finders. — No.  13,454.  View  finders  for  the  aotoiiMtir  focus- 
sing of  photographic  cameras.     John  Talman. 

Ahi'ABATCS. — No.  13,517.  Machine  for  forming  designs  by  means 
of  photography.  Henry  Conrad  Heide,  for  the  Print  Weave 
Company,  United  States. 

Cinematographs. —Xo.  13,564.  Method  of,  and  apparatus  for,  ad- 
vancing cinematographic  films  in  a  continuous  manner.  Carlo 
Rossi. 

Ci.vEUATOGRAFHS. — No.  13,818.  Production  and  displayal  of  cine- 
matographic and  other  pictures.  Harry  Hamilton  Moon  and  Henry 
James  Price  Wood. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
Thete  ipecificatiom  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  tack,  pott  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    S3,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  IK.  6'. 
T?ie   date  in  braciett   is   tJiat   of  application   in  Mis   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Photograi'h  Wrappers.— No.  14,347,  1910  (June  14,  1910).  The 
invention  consists  of  an  improvement  in  postal  wrappers  for 
photographers.  The  wrapper  is  composed  of  two  square-shaped 
cards — A  and  B — of  the  same  size,  facing  one  another.  Along 
the  right  and  left  hand  side  (in  the  longest  way  of  the  cards)  a 
strip  of  paper,  C  and  D,  is  stuck  between  the  cards  in  such  a 


way  so  as  to  be  able  to  raise  one  card  from  the  other,  thus 
forming  a  gusset  at  each  side.  By  raising  the  top  card,  space 
is  obtained  for  placing  articles,  and  by  lowering  it  will  clamp 
the  contents  between  the  two  cards,  thus  making  ready  for 
wrapping  up. 

A  band  of  paper,  E,  long  and  wide  enough  to  fold  and  cover 
the  whole,  is  stuck  on  the  bottom  card,  F.  The  drawing  shows 
crease  in  the  paper-covering  indicating  the  folds.  At  one  of  the 
ends  the  paper  is  gummed  (G).  Louis  Canesi,  366,  City  Road, 
London,  £.0. 
Anastigmatic  Lbnsks.— No.  22,400,  1910  (September  27,  1910). 
This  invention  relates  to  a  compound  lens  consisting  of  several 
spaced  negative  and  positive  lenses  of  substantially  the  same  re- 
fractive index  and  having  curvatures  of  such  a  character  that  the 
inner  negative  lenses  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  each  other, 
and  the  outer  positive  lenses  unsymmetrical  with  respect  to  each 
other,  thereby  forming  a  compound  lens,  which,  as  a  whole,  is 
unsymmetrical. 

This  invention  embodies  not  only  a  new  construction  but  a  new 
principle  of  construction,  in  that  the  three  chief  aberrations — 
spherical  aberration,  coma,  and  astigmatism — are  expressed  as 
functions  of  the  eight  radii  of  curvature,  thus  making  an  exact 
algebraic  solution  for  the  radii  necessary  to  bring  these  aberra- 
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tions  to  zero.  Such  a  solution  would  not  be  possible  without  first 
securing  flatness  of  field  by  using  glass  all  of  the  same  index  and 
gaining  nearly  all  the  focal  power  by  separation. 

An  object  of  this  invention  i»  to  provide  an  optical  instrument 
which  can  be  easily  manufactured  and  easily  corrected,  and  which 
will  have  none  of  the  defects,  such  as  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration,  astigmatism,  convexity  of  the  image,  conia,  distortion 


cH-^ 


or  the  like,  and  which  will  also  take  a  picture  with  great  sharpness 
and  detail. 

The  objective  is  preferably  composed  of  four  lenses,  1,  2, 
3,  and  4,  spaced  apart  from  each  other  so  as  to  form  positive 
air  meniscuses.  The  radii  and  thicknesses  of  the  various  lenees 
and  their  distances  apart  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  R  represents  the  radii,  d  the  thickness  of  the  lens,  and  s 
the  thickness  of  the  space  between  the  lenses,  the  successive 
characteristics  being  individualised  by  sub-script  numerals 
ascending  from  left  to  right  : — ■ 


Radius  of 
Cnrvatiire  in 
Millimetres. 


46.2 
24,1.6 

92.25 
95.4 

95.4 
92.25 


B;    417.6 
K.       52.70 


Glass 
Constant!. 

Positive. 
D  i.6110 
G     1.6253 

Negati\e. 
D  1.6095 
G    1.6253 

Negative. 
D  1.6095 
G     1.6253 

Positive. 
D  1.6110 
G    1.6253 


^. 


Thicknesses  of  Lenses 

and  Air  Spaces  in 

Millimetres. 


7.0 
8.0 

2.0 
2.4 

2.0 
8.0 

6.5 


It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  above  table  that  the  G-line  for  all 
of  the  lenses  has  the  same  refractive  index,  and  inasmuch  as 
this  G-line  is  very  important  in  photographic  lenses,  it  is  of 
vital  interest  to  this  case.  The  diameters  of  the  lenses  1  and  4 
arc  preferably  37  millimetres,  and  the  diameters  of  the  lenses 
2  and  3  are  preferably  30  millimetree. 

The  two  outer  lenses  1  and  4,  which  are  similar  but  not 
identical,  and  are  preferably  unsymmetrical  with  respect  to  each 
other,  are  positive  or  collecting  lenses.  Better  corrections  can 
thus  be  obtained,  the  cone  of  light  entering  the  lens  being  of 
much  smaller  angle  than  that  leaving  in  ordinary  photography. 
No  symmetrical  lens  can  give  images  of  very  high  quality.  The 
lenses  2  and  3  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  each  other  and 
are  negative  or  dispersing  lenses— that  is  to  say,  these  two  middle 
IcnjBcs  2  and  3  are  identical  in  curvature,  glass,  and  thickness  but 
face  in  oppos'te  directions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  separation  of  the  first  and  second 
lenses  1  and  2  is  8.0  millimetres,  the  same  as  the  separation  of 
the  third  and  fourth  lenses  3  and  4,  while  the  separation  of  the 
lenses  2  and  3  is  2.4  millimetres— just  sufficient  for  the  insertion 
of  the  stop. 

The  local  power  of  the  combination  is  obtained  almost  entirely 
by  separating  the  component  lenses— tliat  is,  if  the  component 
lenses  were  shoved  together  the  combination  would  have  a  focal 


length  so  great  as  to  be  useless.  For  example,  in  the  lens  of 
equivalent  focal  length  160,  the  focal  lengths  of  the  components^ 
are  respectively+62;-.75,--.75,  and+7S.  The  separations  are 
8,  2,  4,  and  8.  If  the  lenses  were  shoved  together  the  equiva- 
lent focal  length  would  'Be  356.  The  purpose  of  these  first  two- 
principles  of  construction  is  to  secure  a  flat  image  field  without 
restricting  the  curvatures  of  the  lens  surfaces,  leaving  these- 
free  to  take  care  of  the  five  remaining  aberrations. 

There  is  thus  formed  an  objective  with  the  first  and  last, 
lenses  positive  and  unsymmetrical,  and  the  second  and  third 
lenses  negative  and  symmetrical,  and  all  the  four  component 
lenses  of  which  are  made  of  glass  of  the  same  index  of  refrac- 
tion, 1.6255,  and  in  which  the  three  chief  aberrations — spherical 
aberration,  coma,  and  astigmatism— are  functions  of  the  eight 
radii  of  curvature.  Christopher  Graf,  312,  Steinway  Avenue, 
I^ng  Island  City,  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Combined  View-finder  and  Telemeter.— Xo.  10,740,  1910- 
(May  2.  1910).  The  view-finder  consists  of  a  reflector  A  (preferably 
the  size  of  the  plate  or  film  used),  arranged  on  a  camera  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  with  a  small  hole  B  through  its 
centre,  and  a  certain  mark  C  on  its  surface,  which  is  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  vertical  dimensions  (in  this  case  the  length). 
of  the  reflector  A  by  the  sine  of  its  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 
lens ;  also  an  adjustable  pointer  D  to  be  set  by  hand  to  a  scale  E 
•which  corresponds  to  the  different  focal  lengths  and  the  centra  , 
of  the  lens  field,  arranged  'by  means  of  a  strut  K  and  a  cramp  L  I 
on  tlie  lens  mount,  vertically  above  the  lens,  and  approximately 
at  a  distance  in  front  of  the  mark  C  on  the  reflector  A  equal  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

The  range-finder  or  telemeter  is  used  in  conjunction  with  th& 
position-  and  view-finder,  and  consists  of  a  tangent  scale  F,  or  a 
scale  representing  linear  measurement,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant 
which  is  suspended  from  the  side  of  the  camera  and  free  to  swing, 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lens  field  unless  held  by  a  small 
cramp  G ;  also  an  index  pointer  H,  free  to  swing  from  the  same- 
centre  in  the  same  plane  along  the  scale  when  released  by  a. 
separate  cramp  I. 

To  find  the  range  of  an  object  to  be  photographed,  the  ad- 
iustable  pointer  D  is  set  in  any  convenient  position  easily  viewed — 
for  example,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  position  J — and  is  to  remain, 
in  the  same  position  till  the  range  is  found  ;  the  operator  stands, 
erect  and  holds  the  camera  so  that  he  can  observe  a  fixed  point 
on  the  object  through  the  small  hole  B  through  the  reflector  A ;. 
the  camera  is  tilted  till  tlie  adjustable  pointer  D  is  brought  into, 
register  with  his  eye;  the  tangent  scale  F  is  then  cramped.  The 
operator  now  releases  the  index  pointer  H  and  places  the  camera 
at  his  feet,  and  again  brings  the  same  fixed  point  on  the  object, 
the  adjustable  pointer  D,  and  the  small  hole  B  into  register  on 
the  surface  of  the  reflector  A,  the  index  pointer  H  is  now  cramped ;. 
by  reading  off  the  tangent  scale  F  at  the  index  pointer  H  and 
multiplying  this  reading  by  the  height  the  camera  is  held  from 
the  ground,  he  obtains  the  distance  of  tlie  object  from  him. 

In  operating  to  find  the  position,  the  lens  may  now  be  focussed 
ajid  the  adjustable  pointer  D  must  be  set  to  correspond  to  that 
focus,  then  the  reflections  of  the  adjustable  pointer  D  and  the 
centre  of  the  view  to  be  photographed  are  brought-  into  register 
on  the  mark  C,  which  now  corresponds  with  the  centre  of  the 
plate.     Stanley  Hutchinson,   Rock  Lodge,,  Roker,   Sunderland. 

CiNEM.'iTooRAPH  MECHANISM.— Xo.  10,779,  1910  (May  2,  1910).  Tlie 
invention  consists  in  a  device  adapted  to  permit  of  unlimited 
masking  control  of  a  cinematograph  film  with  or  without  means 
for  simultaneously  adjusting  the  time-relationship  of  the  shutter. 
It  consists  in  the  employment,  in  a  cinematograph  film-driving 
train,  of  a  device  whereby  the  amount  of  film  intermittently 
moved  and  the  celerity  of  each  movement  can  be  diminished  or 
increased  without  altering  the  relative  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  film-driving  and  film-feeding  sprockets.  The  mechanism  re- 
quires the  drawings  and  text  of  the  full  specification  for  its  de- 
scription. Cecil  Milton  Hepworth,  17.,  Cecil  Court,  iCharing 
Cross,  London,  W.C. 

Separable  Reflbx  Camera.— No.  14,011,  1910  (Jane  9,  1910). 
According  to  the  present  invention,  a  part  of  the  camera  pro- 
vided  with   a   hinged   mirror   and   its  focussing-screen     is   mado 
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separate  from  the  other  part,  and  i»  capable  of  insertion  between 
the  lens  ajid  the  plate  or  film  carrier. 

.•\  convenient  method  of  carrying  this  invention  into  effect 
(iinprises  a  front  box-like  part  a  having  an  open  back  and  a 
hinged  baseboard  a^,  on  which  is  adapted  to  slide — when  let 
down  into  proper  position — the  usual  travelling  base  a*  and  front 
.a'.  The  front  aS  and  body  part  a  are  fitted  with  the  usual 
tellows  a*.  The  front  board  a^  is  capable  as  usual  of  asauming 
•either  a  horizontal  position  at  right  angles  to  the  body  part,  or 
an  inclined  position  as  illustrated,  for  use  particularly  with  a 
,  wide-angle  lens.  The  usual  slide  and  rack  mechanism  for 
focussing  purposes  is  provided,  and  the  lens-carrying  front  a' 
may  be  provided  with  rising,  falling,  swinging,  and  cross  move- 
•menls,  as  in  the  usual  type  of  camera. 

A  separate  second  bo.x-like  body  6,  having  an  open  back  and 
front,  is  provided,  to  carry  the  horizontal  focussing  screen  h^, 
•swing  mirror  b^,  and  operating  mechanism,  such  as  indicated 
by  dotted  lines,  and  a  third  part  or  frame  is  provided  essentially 
with  means  c^  for  carrying  a  focussing-screen  and  a  film  or  plate 
•carrier. 

These  three  parts  a,  b,  and  c  are  ako  furnished  with  any 
suitable  means  so  that  they  may  be  interchangeably  locked 
together  in  a  light-tight  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  the  front  body 
or  lens  part  a  may  be  locked  together  with  the  "reflex  "  part 
J),  lo  which  is  locked  the  back  or  film  or  plate  carrier  c,  so  form- 
ing a  "  reflex  "  camera,  or  the  front  ox  lens  part  a  may  be  locked 
directly  to  the  back  or  film  or  plate  carrier  part  c,  so  forming 
■an  ordinary  camera  in  whict  an  extremely  short-focus  lens  may 
he  employed.  The  top  of  the  part  c  is  provided  with  an  open- 
ing c^  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  mirror  b^  when  said  part  is 
locked  to  the  part  b  for  use  as  a  reflex  camera,  and  when  said 
part  is  attached  directly  to  the  front  part  the  said  opening  is 
closed  by  means  of  a  hinged  flap  «6  carried  on  the  top  part  of  a. 
A  suitable  method  of  coupling  the  parts  together  is  to  extend 
•the  walls  in  a  reduced  manner  at  the  back  of  the  front  part  a, 
which  said  reduced  part  aS  is  adapted  to  enter  a  suitably  shaped 
extension  b^  on  the  front  of  the  second  part  b,  the  back  part 
f  of  which  is  also  reduced  in  a  like  manner  to  the  front  part 
'flS,  adapting  it  to  enter  a  suitably  shaped  recess  c^  on  the  front 
•of  the  back  part,  and  any  suitable  latches  or  locking  means  are 
.provided  to  secure  the  parts  to  each  other,  such  as  those  illus- 
.trated,  comprising  spring-contn-olled  latches  d  carried  by  the 
parts  a  and  b  adapted  to  engage  pins  d^  carried  within  suitable 
Teceeses  rf2  formed  in  the  front  part  63  of  the  part  6  and  the 
front  part  of  the  part  c.  A  bolt  c,  free  to  slide  in  a  suitable 
recess  in  the  part  b  is  connected  with  the  pivoted  lever  carrying 
"the  usual  operating  knob  e^  of  the  mirror-releasing  mechanism. 
The  mirror  pivot  g  is  geared  with  the  shaft  h,  so  that  the  mirror 
as  set  by  turning  the  winding-piece  {,  and  when  released  is  raised 
by  a  spring  on  the  shaft  h.  The  one  end  of  the  bolt  e  is  adapted 
•to  contact  with  the  end  of  a  slide  or  bolt  carried  on  the  front 
part  a  and  adapted  to  be  operated  by  the  knob  c2.  This  slide 
or  bolt,  when  the  part  a  is  connected  directly  with  the  part  c,  is 
adapted  to  directly  operate  the  shutter  mechanism,  and  when 
the  part  b  is  interposed  between  the  parts  «  and  c  it  also  operates 
the  shutter  mechanism  by  communicating  motion  through  the 
bolt  e.  Charles  George  Lumley  Cator,  64,  Upper  Berkeley 
Street,  London,  W. 
Dabk-sudes  with  Exposttke  Indicatoks.— No.  20,756,  1910  (May  4, 
1911).— The  dark  slide  a  with  sliding  shutter  b  is  fitted  with  the 
ordinary  spring  c  for  holding  fast  the  sensitised  plate  in  the  correct 
fiosition  for  exposure.  To  the  spring  c  is  attached  either  at  one 
end  as  in  Fig.  1,  or  in  the  middle,  an  indicator  plate  f  which 
through  a  sight-hole  g  (covered  with  red)  shows  a  letter  E  or 
the  word  "  charged  "  after  a  plate  is  inserted  and  the  spring  dis- 
placed from  its  first  position  and  straightened  out. 

In  this  manner  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  from  the  exterior  whether 
ihe  magazine  is  filled  or  not. 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  charged  plate  has  been  exposed 
the  shutter  b  has  at  the  side  a  small  recess  d.  On  the  back  of  the 
dark-slide  there  is  a  lever  h.  The  lever  A  has  a  pin  m  which  is 
•moved  along  a  slot  in  the  edge  of  the  dark-slide.  By  removing 
the  shutter  b  for  exposing  the  sensitised  plate  the  lever  A  is  taken 


along,  through  its  pin  m,  by  the  edge  of  the  reoMi  rf,  »nd  th»n 
remains  in  the  upper  position,  because  the  curved  lower  p<<rti<jn 
of  the  shutter  passes  without  moving  back  the  pin  (te«  Fig.  1). 

After  filling  the  dark-slide  and  inserting  the  shutter,  the  lever  A 
ia  lowered  by  hand,  by  moving  the  batton  p  at  the  back  of  the 
dark-slide  into  the  lower  position  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  it  remains 
there  until  again  lifting  the  shutter  6.  In  drawing  the  shuttei 
out,  the  lever  A  is  moved  by  its  pin  m  and  brings  the  letter  U 
in  sight,  thus  indicating  that  the  plate  ha<  been  e.po«ed.  Hanit 
Reiser,  Burghausen  Ober  Bayern,  Germany. 
CbLOUR  Prints  ox  Paper.— No.  21,410,  1910  (September  14,  1909), — 
The  invention  is  an  improvement  upon  the  known  process  of 
making  coloured  photographic  prints  which  consists  in  providing 
a  transparent  support  with  a  sensitised  gelatine  coating,  exposing 
said  coating  through  the  support  to  light  passing  through  the  nega- 
tive and  finally  developing  and  dyeing  the  exposed  coating  to 
produce  a  coloured  relief  print  graduated  in  thickness. 

By  the  improved  process,  previous  difficulties  and  defect*  are  sub- 
stantially eliminated,  the  time  and  labour  involved  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  quality  of  the  results  improved. 

These  improvements  have  been  effected  by  substituting  a  film 
of  amyl-acetate  collodion,  or  ether  heat-resisting  and  non-absorbing 
collodion,  for  the  transparent  support,  and  a  coating  of  bichromated 
fish-glue  for  the  bichromated  gelatine  coating. 

The  amyl-acetate  collodion  film,  containing  no  camphor,  is  un- 
affected by  water  and  by  any  temperature  to  which  the  prints 
are  ever  legitimately  subjected.  So  much  bichromate  salt  may 
be  incorporated  with  the  fish-glue  without  crystallisation  in  dry- 
ing, by  heat,  that  a  much  thinner  coating  is  sufflcienl  for  the 
purpose  than  when  gelatine  is  employed.  Furthermore,  the  develop- 
ment may  be  made  in  cold  water  and  completed  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  the  colour-print  may  be  effected  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  relief  of  the  print  is  so  slight  as  to  be  prac- 
tically unobjectionable. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention,  the  procedure  is  as  follows;  — 

Clean  sheets  of  glass  are  levelled  and  evenly  coated  with  liquid 
amyl  acetate  collodion,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  though 
afterwards  they  may  be  subjected  to  heat  to  drive  off  the  last 
traces  of  volatile  matter. 

The  collodion  surface  of  the  plates  is  flowed  with  a  solution  of 
fish-glue  and  bichromate  of  ammonia,  spread  with  a  photo- 
engraver's  whjrler,  and  dried  by  moderate  heat  while  whirling. 

The  collodion  film,  bearing  the  bichromated  fish-glue  coating,  is 
stripped  from  the  glass  and  exposed  to  daylight  or  suitable  substi- 
tute such  as  the  electric  arc,  under  the  photographic  negative, 
with  the  collodion  side  next  to  the  negative. 

By  immersion  in  running  water,  the  print  is  fully  developed  in  a 
few  seconds,  those  portions  of  the  sensitised  coating  which  have 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  being  dissolved  and  washed 
away,  leaving  a  relief  print,  which  may  be  at  once  immersed  in 
an  aqueous  dye  bath,  such  as  a  solution  of  "  neptune  green"  for 
a  peacock  blue  print,  a  mixture  of  rhodamino  and  eusine  for  a 
crimson  pink  print,  and  brilliant  yellow  for  a  yellow  print.  They 
are  sufficiently  coloured  in  a  few  seconds,  or  m  a  few  minutes  ab 
most,  then  rinsed  off  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  print  is  in  low 
relief  because  of  the  very  thin  sensitised  coating  in  which  it  was 
produced. 

The  finished  film-colour  prints  may  be  superposed  in  register 
between  glasses  to  make  trichromatic  lantern-slides  or  window- 
transparencies,  or  upon  paper  or  other  opaque  white  surface  to 
make  composite  colour  prints  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  light. 

In  making  trichromatic  lantern-slides  it  is  best  to  reduce  the 
number  of  reflecting  surfaces  by  cementing  two  of  the  film-colour 
prints  to  glass,  doing  this  by  K-iying  them  down  on  a  wet  gelatine- 
coated  glass  and  putting  them  aside  to  dry  overnight  or  longer  if 
necessary.  They  are  then  placed  face  to  face,  and  the  third  print, 
on  collodion  film,  held  in  pLice  between  them,  with  the  images  all 
brought  into  register,  after  which  they  are  bound  together  to 
complete  the  lantern-slide. 

To  superpose  the  colour-prints  on  paper,  we  may  paste  one  face 
down  on  the  paper,  and  after  it  has  become  perfectly  dry  by 
evaporation  through  the  paper,  the  collodion  film  may  be  palled 
off,  leaving  the  print  on  the  paper.  The  second  print  may  then 
be  pasted  down  on  the  first  one,  and  when  perfectly  dry  iU 
collodion  film  pulled  off.    The  third  print  may  then  be  put  down 
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in  the  same  way.  In  this  process  it  is  better  to  use  freshly-made 
etarch  paste  than  gelatine  or  glue,  using  a  liberal  amount  and 
pressing  out  the  surplus  by  means  of  a  squeegee.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  use  a  suitable  paste  and  to  thoroughly  dry  the  print 
before  attempting  to  pull  off  the  collodion  film.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  collodion  film  might  be  dissolved  off  with  amyl  acetate  instead 
of  pulling  it  off,  but  the  best  and  quickest  method  is  to  pull  it 
off.  Prints  intended  for  application  to  paper  should  be  coloured 
up  in  a  much  weaker  dye  bath  than  is  desirable  for  making 
lantern-slides  and  window  transparencies. 

The  amyl  acetate  collodion  may  be  made  by  dissolving  soluble 
gun-cotton  in  amyl  acetate,  but  substantially  such  a  collodion  of 
suitable  consistency  is  a  trade  product,  known  as  "  albaline." 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  a  substitute  for  amyl  acetate 
collodion  may  be  used  which  is  an  equivalent  therefor,  within  the 
scope  of  the  invention,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  amyl  acetate 
acetone  collodion,  the  substitute  should  be  heat-resisting  and 
should  not  be  so  porous  as  to  absorb  colour  in  the  dye  baths,  and 
for  this  reason  the  ordinary  •  alcohol-ether  collodion  is  unsuitable. 

The  coating  is  also,  by  preference,  one  which  is  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  which,  in  solution,  is  of  uniform  character,  and  so 
fluid  that  it  can  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  its 
support  by  means  of  a  whirler,  and  dried  by  the  application  of 
heat. 

Instead  of  washing  the  print  before  immersion  in  the  dye  bath, 
the  latter  may  also  serve  as  a  washing  bath,  the  dye  bath  being 
so  inexpensive  that  the  limit  to  its  period  of  usefulness,  due  to 
its  gradual  saturation  with  the  fish-glue,  need  not  be  considered. 
Frederick  Eugene  Ives,  Woodcliffe  and  Hudson,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A. 
PRfNT  Trimmers.— No.  12,567,  1910  (May  24.  1910).— The  invention 
relates  to  improvements  in  print  trimmers,  as  described  in  previous 
patents,  Nos.  2,922,  1899,  20,922,  1907,  and  22,735,  1909,  "B.J.," 
April  1,  1910,  p.  251. 

The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  keep  the  rear  cutting 
blade  and  cutting  bar  in  contact  during  the  operation  of  trim- 
ming by  means  of  a  wire  coil  spring  working  either  on  a  spindle 
affixed  direct  to  the  base  frame  or  on  a  spindle  in  a  metal  bracket, 
and  so  affixed  to  the  base  frame  in  such  a  way  that  the  compres- 
sion arm  of  such  spring  shall  engage  with  the  rear  cutting  blade 
and  keep  the  same  in  working  contact  with  the  cutting  bar  on  the 
cutting  board  during  the  whole  cut  or  trim. 

Also,  to  bevel  that  part  of  the  cutting  board  covered  by  the 
cutting  bar  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cutting  bar  when  affixed 
has  a  slight  downward  angle  towards  the  rear  cutting  blade 
whereby  the  print  or  material  to  be  trimmed  when  placed  in  posi- 
tion for  trimming  wiU  automatically  engage  with  the  cutting  bar 
and  will  not  have  to  be  pushed  up  to  the  cutting  bar  by  the 
action  of  the  rear  cutting  blade  before  the  cut  commences. 

The  various  parts  are  marked  and  lettered  as  follows :  — A,  base 
frame ;  B,  cutting  board ;  D,  coil  wire  compression  spring  fixed  in 
matal  bracket;  E,  cutting  bar;  G,  rear  cutting  blade;  R,  com- 
pression arm  of  said  spring ;  U,  stop  on  rear  cutting  blade ;  P, 
metal  bracket  for  spring ;  Q,  holes  in  metal  bracket ;  S,  paper  or 
material  being  trimmed.     John  Merrett,  Hill  Street,  Trowbridge. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901 :  — 
Film-Changing  Device. — No.  11,611.    Device  for  removing  changed 

films  from  the  packets.     Tonnies. 

Dcu)  Crade  names. 

The  Stereo-Paxoram  Camera. — An  eight-page  circular,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Leroy  camera,  allowing  of  the  production  both  of  stereo- 
scopic and  panoramic  (wide-angle)  negatives,  has  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  their 
factory,  Clapham  Common,  Ix>ndon,  S.W..  or  to  either  of  the  West- 
End  Iwancheg,  31,  Cockspur  Street,  and  111,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


jinalecta. 


Extracts   from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 
September  9  to  October  21.— London  Salon  of  Photography.     Entries 
close  September  1  (Britain),  Augu.st  21  (foreign).     Sec,  Robert 
M.  Cocks.  I/ondon  Salon  of  Photographv,  5a,  Pall  Itlall  East, 
London,  S.W. 


Development    with     Fyro. 

In-  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  "  Sinclair  f3ign-Post,"  the 
writer  expresses  his  preference  for  pyro  as  a  "  perfect  "  developer  :  — 
"  From  two  to  four  grains  of  '  pyro  '  are  sufficient  to  develop  a 
quarter-plate,  and  one  ounce  (457i  grains)  quickly  made  up  into- 
solution  will  last  most  amateurs  a  considerable  time.  The  formula, 
we  recommend  for  all-round  work  is  as  follows:  — 

No.  1  Stock  Solution,  Label  Pyro  10  per  Cent. 

Pyrogallic   acid      ^  °^- 

Potass   metabisulphite      1  oz. 

Water,  to     W  °^^- 

No  2  Solution,  Label  Soda  20  per  Cent. 

Soda   carbonate       ^  o^^. 

Soda   sulphite      *  O'-^- 

Water,  to     20  ozs. 

"  A  simple  plan  is  to  get  10-ounce  and  20-ounce  bottles,  and  use 
them  for  the  purpose  of  the  developer.  The  quantities  given  are 
not  quite  correct  scientifically,  but  they  are  practically,  which  is- 
the  main  thing.     An  extra  bottle  may  be  had  containing  :— 

Potassium   bromide       1  oz. 

Water,  to     10  ozs. 

but  bromide  is  rarely  necessary  with  good  plates. 

"  To  develop,  we  usually  take  li  ozs.  water,  add  from  40  to  80 
minims  of  10  per  cent,  'pyro'  solution,  and  make  up  2  ozs.  with 
20  per  cent,  soda  solution.  We  say  from  40  to  80  minims  of  '  pjTO ' 
solution,  because  some  plates,  such  as  a  Wratten  Panchromatic,  wiR 
not  require  more  than  40.  while  an  Ilford  Monarch  will  usually 
want  80  if  a  strong  and  brilliant  negative  is  required.  Temperature- 
is  important,  so  far  as  time  of  development  is  concerned,  and  a 
temperature  of  about  65  deg.  F.  is  advisable.  In  very  hot  weather, 
or  with  plates  prone  to  fog,  from  10  to  20  minims  of  bromide  10  per 
cent,  may  be  added  to  the  2  ounces  of  the  mixed  developer.  The- 
time  of  development  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  left  to  the  worker,- 
and  is  'according  to  taste.'  In  such  a  developer  as  we  have  de- 
scribed for  bromide  printing  or  enlarging,  three  to  four  minutes 
would  be  ample,  for  negatives  for  platinotype  about  eight  minutes 
will  be  necessary." 

Matt    Surfaces    on     Glossy    P.O.P. 

A  very  effective  matt  surface  can  be  given  to  glossy  P.O.P.- 
(says  a  writer  in  "Photography  and  Focus"  for  June  13)— quite 
distinct  in  character  from  the  surface  of  prints  on  matt  P.O.P.— 
by  drying  the  prints  in  contact  with  matt  celluloid.  The  celluloid 
requires  no  preparation  beyond  seeing  that  it  is  quite  clean,  and 
the  prints,  which,  after  the  washing  is  complete,  should  be  jilaoed  . 
in  the  usual  formalin  bath  to  harden  them,  are  squeegeed  down 
upon  it  without  being  previously  dried.  The  drying  process,  which 
is  advisable  when  the  prints  are  to  have  a  glossy  surface,  is  omitted 
in  this  case,  as  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  presence  of  shiny  patches 
on  the  prints,  showing  where  their  surface  has  not  been  in  perfect 
contact  with  the  celluloid.  The  squeegeeing  is  easy,  as  the  prints 
do  not  slip  about,  as  they  do  on  a  shiny  surface.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  speck  of  grit  between  the  print  and  the  cellu- 
loid, and  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  strip  the  prints  until  they 
are  thoroughly  dry. 

1   ♦  I 

Mr.  W.  H.  Scaoeli,,  the  Irish  representative  of  Messrs. 
Houghtons,  Ltd.,  was  married  on  June  2  to  Miss  Bessie  Martin,  of 
Crossbills,  Glasgow.  Tlie  ceremony  took  place  at  Queen's  Park 
Church,  Glasgow,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  a  reception 
was  held  at  the  Dixon  Halls,  Crossbills,  where  about  100  guests  were 
invited.  After  the  usual  toasts,  during  which  a  series  of  congratu- 
latory telegiams  were  read  and  photographs  taken  by  Messrs.  Turn- 
bull,  the  happy  couple  departed  for  Ireland,  where  the  honeymoon 
is  being  spent. 
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Deu)  Books. 

Trade  Names  in  the  Gkrmax  Trade.— Our  contemporary, 
■"  Photogiaphisohe  Industrie,"  has  just  issued  a  third  edition  of  the 
useful  directory  of  trade  names  of  photographic  appliances  and 
materials  upon  the  German  market.  The  directory  is  evidently 
most  comprehensive,  and  will  be  found  to  include  a  great  number  of 
names  representing  British  manufactures.  The  names  follow  an 
alphabetical  arrangement,  appended  to  each  being  the  name  of  the 
■firm  making  or  marketing  the  goods,  and  the  nature  of  the  goods 
themselves.  The  list  is  published  from  the  office  of  "  Photo- 
•graphische  Industrie,"  31,   Blflcherstrasse,   Berlin,  S,  61. 

TsiNc  Sm.all  Negatives. — A  little  manual  of  thirty-eight  pages 
has  just  been  published  by  Messi-s.  Charles  Mendel,  118,  Rue 
■d'Assas.  Paris,  imder  the  -title  of  "Utilisation  des  Petits  Cliches." 
The  author,  M.  J.  Cai-teron,  deals  with  the  manipulation  of  the 
small  negatives,  such  as  9  x  6  cm.,  which  are  now  so  largely  used. 
He  describes  developing  formulae  which  have  been  found  most 
advisable  in  this  class  of  work,  and  deals  with  the  making  of  en- 
largements and  lantern-slides.     The  price  of  the  volume  is  60  c. 

Bailoon-  Photogr.atht. — Under  the  title.  "La  Photographie 
*n  Ballon,"  Messrs.  Charles  ilendel  have  published  a  recent  paper 
on  practical  balloon  photography  by  M.  G.  A.  Guyer,  contributed 
to  the  "  Bulletin  "  of  the  Swiss  Aero  Club.  The  author  deals  with 
the  choice  of  apparatus,  the  use  of  light-filters  in  aerial  photo- 
graphy, and  with  methods  of  working. 


Deu)  jipparatust  tic* 


"  Professional  '    Embosser.     Sold    by   Jolm   J.   Oriffiu    and 
Sons,  Iitd.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 

A  useful  appliance  for  the  professional  photographer,  and  one,  too, 
of  which  the  amateur  can  make  effective  use  in  enhancing  the 
apj)earance  of  his  prints,  is  supplied  under  this  name  by  Messrs. 
<3riffin.  It  consists  of  a  board  of  hard  wood,  provided  with  a  series 
of  Indentations  running  the  length  of  the  board.  By  means  of  a 
bard  vulcanite  disc,  mounted  in  a,  handle  so  that  it  can  rotate,  the 


various  fonns  of  the  grooves  in  the  board  can  be  imparted  to  thin- 
cish  mounts.  These  latter  may  be  made  either  face  or  back  down 
«n  the  board,  «o  that  the  changes  may  be  rung  on  an  embossed 
■or  sunk  effect.  For  improving  the  appearance  of  prints  of  odd 
eizes  and  for  devising  experimentally  new  styles  in  plainJy  decorated 
mounts,  the  embosser  should  be  of  considerable  service.  The  price 
is  5s. 


(Legu.  Notices. — A  Receiving  Order  has'  been  made  in  the  caw 
of  Frederick   George  Claphara,   dealer  ia  photographic  apparatus, 
I      «tc.,  the  Medical  HaU,  West  Street,  Famham,  Surrey. 


I7)eetlng$  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT     WEEK- 

SlIBnOAT,    JfXE   24. 

goiith  Suburban  Photograpbic  Society.    Excamion  to  ChaMon  wul  Cat«rluiii . 
Southi>ort  Fhotoipvphic  Society.    Excursion  to  TarletOD 
SouthuQiptoa  Camera  Club.    Outinit  to  Chrjst«hureh. 
Balbam  Camera  Club.    Outing  to  Slioreham  (Kent). 

SUNOAT,  JlXE  35. 

We»t  Surrej  Fhotompbic  Society.    Outing,  Epioiii  to  Laathsrhsad. 

MOHDiT,   JUKK    26. 

Bmdforil  Pbotoirraphio  Society.    "  Backyard  PhotograpbT. " 
Soathampton  Camera  Club.    "  Developers  -  Old  and  Sew.'"    ] 
W.  R.  Oluey. 

TCESDAT,   JnxB  27. 

Hackney    Pbotograpbie    Society.      "  Eipogure— Caloolationa    and    Variationa." 

A.  E.  ICorton. 
Uancheater  Amateur  Pfaotograpbic  Society.    Postal  Club  Exliibition. 

Wedhesbat,  Jcse  28. 
Worthing  Camera  Club.    Excursion  to  Amberley  and  Stoke. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    ■■  Saltad  Papers  and  Platiaotype."    C. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.    Monthly  Meeting. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society,    "lloking  and  Testing  Filters  for 

Orthochromatic  Work."    J.  Mcintosh. 
Manchester  Amateur  Pbotograpbic  Society.    Bamble  to  Dane  Valle/. 
flouthport  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  Sandhills. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    "Toning  Bromide  Prints."    Mr.  CoIIyns. 
Balbam  Camera  Club.    "  Home  Portraiture."    K.P.S.  Lecture  and  Slides. 

Thcrsbat,   Jcxe  29. 
London  and   Provincial  Photographic  Association.    Annual  Oeneral  Meeting. 
Handeworth  Photographic  Society.    Exhibition  of  Excursion  and  other  Prints. 


Discussion  opeaad  by 


Commercial  Si  im\  Inuiliaence. 


The  public  examination  of  Samuel  Hodge,  photographer,  etc.,  Spchr 
House,  Fore  Street,  Sidmouth,  Devonshire,  took  place  at  Exeter  on 
June  14.  Debtor  said  he  began  business  in  December,  1908,  with  a 
capital  of  £5  only.  His  net  profits  for  three  years  had  been  £140, 
while  his  living  expeni>es  had  been  more  than  this,  viz.,  30s.  a  week. 
His  deficiency  was  £77.  He  first  discovered  that  he  was  insolvent 
about  a  month  before  he  filed  his  petition.  The  examination  was 
concluded. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Coronation'  Po.stc.abds. — In  reference  to  the  recent  inquiry  of 
"  Sepia'"  for  postcards  bearing  a  portrait  of  the  King  on  the  face, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Mather  writes :  "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  here- 
with a  card  with  a  portrait  of  his  Majesty.  This  card  was  supplie<l 
to  me  by  Messrs.  Rajar,  Ltd.,  Mobberley,  Cheshire,  and  can  be 
obtained,  I  believe,  in  P.O.P.  gaslight  and  bromide.  The  little 
information  herein  contained  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  your  corre- 
spondent." 

The  Late  Mrs.  Bridge. — In  accordance  with,  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  November  last,  there  has  just  been  unveiled  in  Abney  Park  Ceme- 
tery a  handsome  monument  to  the  late  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bridge.  It  con- 
sists of  a  panelled  Celtic  cross  about  8ft.  high,  in  pore  Sicilian 
marble,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

In  loving  memory  of 

Mary, 

The  devoted  wife  of  Frederick  Albert  Bridge, 

who  passed  away  October  14,  1910. 

"  I  wait  till  my  change  come.    Thou  shalt  call  and  I  will  answer 

thee." — Job,  xiv.,  v.,  14,  15. 

Erected  by  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom 

to  the  memory  of  a  dear  friend. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  a  snb-conunittee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Chas.  Winter,  G.  W.  Atkins,  and  Walter  F.  Potter,  the 
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latter  acting  as  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the  special  fund  formed 
for  the  purpose. 

DiTLiGHT  Efiects  WITH  ilKRCUKY-V.*poi;R. — According  to  the 
"  Klectrical  Times "  of  June  15  an  installation  avoiding  the  un- 
natural illumination  of  the  mercury  tubes  ha^  been  installed  in  an 
American  cinematograph  film-making  theatre.  The  equipment 
comprised  six  frames,  eight  48in.  mercurv-vapour  tubes,  in  two 
rows  of  three,  placed  jrarallel  to  the  front  of  the  stage  at  an  angle 
of  50  deg.,  12ft.  from  the  floor.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  stage 
were  four  more  frames  at  a  similar  height  and  at  an  angle  of  43  deg. 
Tl'.en,  2ft.  from  the  floor,  directly  under  these,  -were  four  otlier 
frames  of  eight  tubes  each,  but  in  a  vertical  position.  These  frames, 
however,  were  provided  with  special  diffusers,  as  a  well-diffused 
light  has  been  found  to  be  highly  essential.  Just  above  these 
frames,  and  in  a  line  parallel  to  them,  eight  arc  lamps  were  sus- 
pended in  pairs,  being  fitted  with  diffusers.  In  front  of  the  stage, 
7ft.  above  the  ground,  was  suspended  a  row  of  twelve  arc  lamps, 
eIso  fitted  with  diffusers.  By  this  means  an  average  illumination 
of  500  candles-foot  was  obtained.  This  installation  covered  an  area 
of  324ft.,  so  that  the  iiseful  light  flux  reached  62,000  lumens.  The 
results  attained  on  this  stage  have  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Film 
developing  has  become  a  standardised  process,  and  extremely  uni- 
form results  have  been  attained. 

•  Wellington-  .4Xd  Ward  at  thk  Turin  Evhiisitio.v.— The  repro- 
duction shown  below  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  stand  which  Messrs. 
Wellington  and  Ward  will  install  in  the  British  Section  of  the  Turin 


Exhibition.  The  stand  has  been  constructed  entirely  in  the  Wel- 
lington factory,  Elstree,  from  designs  by  Mr.  George  Walton. 
Inside  is  a  collection  of  pictures  made  on  the  "Wellington"  papers 
from  negatives  on  the  "Wellington"  plates.  The  pictures  are 
intended  to  illustrate  photography  in  its  different  applications  and 
dsmonstrate  the  quality  of  the  "  Wellington  "  products. 

As  IIlstorical  Collection  of  PHOToGRAPHy. — A  recent  issue  of 
the  "  Albany  Evening  Journal "  (U.S.A.)  publishes  an  article  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smillie,  otiic.al  photographer 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  preparing  an  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphs which,  when  completed,  wUl  illustrate  the  development  of 
the  photographic  art  from  the  time  of  tlie  discovery  of  the  first  pro- 
cess by  the  Frenchman,  Niepce,  in  1824,  to  the  present  time. 

This  exhibition  will  consLst  of  a  collection  of  5,000  photographs, 
which,  when  gathered,  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  either  in  the 
National  Museum  or  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington. 
The  collection  will  be  catalogued  and  each  photograph  described 
in  detail,  as  to  the  process  used  and  the  inventor  thereof. 

Mr.  SmiUie  has  been  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion since  1868.  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  photo- 
graphers in  the  country.  He  i«  the  inventor  of  the  process  of 
I>hotographing  on  wood,  and  is  the  author  of  many  books  and 
pamphlets. 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  pictures  of  the  collection  are  two 
Daguerreoty]:>es  of  Daguerre  himself.  One  of  the  photographs  of 
the  inventor  of  the  most  perfect  method  of  photography  was  loaned 
for  the  collection  by  Mrs.  Vallentine,  of  New  Yoi'k,  while  the  other 
■was  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  Mr.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis. 
He  paid  $500  for  it. 

The  exhibit  will  contain  over  300  "models"  pertaining  to  photo- 
graphy, transferred  from  the  United  States  patent  office  perman- 
ently, as  thB  exhibit  is  to  be  one  of  the  peri>etual  features  of  th& 
Smithsonian  displays. 

The  national  museum  exhibit  of  photography  will  be  of  unusual 
interest,  not  only  to  photographers,  but  to  the  public  in  general. 
It  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  unusual  care- 
is  being  used  in  preparing,  cataloguing,  and  indexing.  Among  the- 
pictures  shown,  one  series  will  illustrate  the  development  of  colour 
photography,  and  another  will  show  the  beginning  and  progress  of 
spectrum  photography. 

Mr.  Smillie  has  made  photography  his  life  work,  and  the  results- 
obtained  by  him  are  the  fruit  of  years  of  thought,  ex[3eriment,  and 
endeavour.  He  is  a  recognised  authority  and  expert  in  his  line. 
When  the  exhibit  is  put  on  view,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will 
have  a  collection  and  history  of  photography  from  its  inceiitioa 
which  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  duplicate. 

Reduction  of  Silver  Chloridk.  —Mr.  Edgar  H.  Booth,  Sydney 
University,  writes  to  the  "  Chemical  News  "  of  June  16  as  follows  : — 
In  the  laboratory  it  is  often  required  to  make  fmall  quantities  of 
silver  nitrate  from  a  silver  coin,  or  from  a  small  accumulation  of 
silver  chloride.  The  method  of  reducing  the  silver  chloride  by  fus- 
ing with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  fire-clay  pot  is  long  and  inconve- 
nient; the  method  of  reduction  by  contact  is  also  tedious,  and, 
moreover,  is  often  rendered  unsuitable  for  analytical  work  owing- 
to  impurities  in  the  zinc.  The  best  laboratory  method  would  then 
seem  to  be  the  well-known  one  of  reduction  by  boiling  with  sugar 
and  potassium  hydrate.  This,  however,  is  also  at  fault,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  jxirtion  of  metallic  silver  produced  forms  a 
protective  coating  around  the  unaltered  silver  chlor'de.  thus  prevent- 
ing complete  reduction.  It  was  thought  that  this  difficulty  in  the- 
last  method  could  be  entirely  obviated,  or  at  least  minimised,  by- 
first  dissolving  the  silver  chloride  in  ammonium  hydrate,  before- 
boiling   with   the  sugar   and   potassium   hydrate. 

This  idea  was  tested,  and  was  found  to  work  so  well  in  practice 
that  the  filtrate  from  the  reduced  silver  was  entirely  free  from 
the  metal,  and,  moreover,  after  thoroughly  washing  the  reduced 
silver  with  hot  water,  the  metal  dissolved  completely  in  dilute  nitric- 
acid,  leaving  no  trace  of  silver  chloride.  The  reduced  silver  formed 
a  non-adherent  mirror  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  broke  into 
a  more  or  less  spongy  mass  on  continued  boiling.  The  above  idea 
led  to  another  method  of  reduction  to  metallic  silver. 

Remembering  that  hydrogen  jieroxide  reduces  silver  oxide  to 
metallic  silver,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  addition  of  sodium 
peroxide  to  a  cold  ammonia  solution  of  silver  chloride  would  lea* 
more  conveniently  to  the  same  result.  This  was  found  to  be  the 
case  when  actually  tried,  and  no  silver  could  be  detected  in  the 
filtrate,  provided  a  sufficiency  of  sodium  peroxide  were  used.  Instead 
of  adding  the  peroxide  to  the  solution,  it  was  found  to  be  a  saving 
of  the  former  if  the  solution  were  poured  gradually  on  it,  less  per- 
oxide being  required  for  a  given  quantity  of  solution. 

When  action  had  apparently  ceased,  the  mixture  was  boiled 
diluted,  and  liltered.  The  silver  formed  by  this  method  also  dis- 
solved completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  being  free  frcm  all  traces  of 
the  choride. 

These  suggestions  are  put  forward  as  quick  and  convenient 
methods  of  convening  small  quantities  of  silver  chloride  into  metallic 
silver,  from  which  the  nitrate  may  be  obtained. 

Whilst  no  claim  is  laid  to  this  being  novel,  I  have  seen  no  previous 
mention  of  these  method.s,   so  they  may  be   found   useful. 

The  Action  of  Euphorbia  Pkplvs  Juice  on  Photographic 
Plates.— H.  U.  Chapman  and  J.  M.  Petrie,  of  the  University  of 
Sydney,  write  to  "Nature  "  ; — "In  August.  1909,  our  attention  wa» 
directed  to  certain  properties  of  surgical  importance  possessed  by 
the  milky  juice  of  Eupharhia  ■pe2)lus,  a  spurge  naturalised  in  this, 
colony.  During  the  examination  of  the  milky  juice  or  latex,  we 
exposed  during  two  days  in  the  dark  a  highly  sensitive  photographiff 
plate  some  millimetres  above  a  sheet  of  glass,  on  which  we  had 
dried  a  few  drops  of  the  jiiioe.     On  development,   a  sharp  imago 
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of  the  dried  juice  a-.^peared  on  the  plate.  Wo  propose  to  describe 
briefly  a  few  results  from  the  many  experiments  since  made  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  and  nature  of  the  action  on  the  photographic 
plate. 

"  Thirty  drops  of  the  juic*  were  spread  on  a  sheet  of  glass  as  the 
letters  EUPHORBIA,  and  the  glass  dried  in  an  oven  at  100  d«g.  C. 
for  two  hours.  A  sharply  defined  image  of  the  letters  was  produced 
on  development  of  a  photographic  plate  (speed  325),  placed  5  mm. 
above  the  dried  juice  after  an  exposure  of  forty-eight  hturs  or 
longer.  The  density  of  tlie  images  increased  with  greater  length 
of  exposure,  with  thicker  films  of  dried  juice,  and  with  less  distance 
lietween  the  plate  and  the  film.  The  edges  of  the  images  were  well 
defined,  as  if  focussed  on  the  photographic  plate.  No  image  ap- 
peared with  short  exposures  of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
unless  the  films  were  very  thick.  With  long  exposures,  up  to 
thirty  days,  the  images  were  more  dense,  but  showed  a  little 
diffusion  at  the  edges  of  the  letters.  When  a  distance  of  15  mm. 
separated  the  photographic  plate  from  the  film,  the  plate  was  un- 
affected. Action  on  the  plate  diminished  rapidly  when  the  distance 
from  the  film  exceeded  5  mm.  The  dried  juice  retained  the  action 
■with  undiminished  effect  for  months.  When  the  dried  films  were 
heated  from  150  deg.  C.  to  200  deg.  C.  they  charred,  but  did  not  lose 
theTi'  action  on  the  plate.  As  the  temperature  was  raised  further 
the  power  of  affecting  the  plates  was  diminished,  as  the  ash  of 
the  juice  became  white.  Even  the  white  ash  had  a  slight  action 
on  the  plate  (potassium  salts). 

"The  introduction  of  screens  between  the  film  and  the  photo- 
graphic plate  led  to  notable  results.  The  interposition  of  tissue 
paper  slightly  delayed  the  action  on  the  photographic  plate.  Thick 
black  pajjer  (0.13  mm.)  employed  by  the  makers  to  enclose  photo- 
graphic plates,  and  found  by  us  impenetrable  to  the  rays  from  phos- 
phorescent salts,  served  only  to  delay  the  time  in  which  an  image 
of  a  definite  intensity  was  formed.  The  effect  was  produced  through 
a  celluloid  screen  (0.07  mm.)  and  through  paraffined  paper  (0.03  mm.). 
We  were  unable  to  obtain  screens  of  glass  or  mica  less  than 
0.O2  mm.  in  thickness.  These  screens  completely  protected  the 
plates  from  action  by  the  film.  Screens  of  aluminium  foil  0.002  mm. 
thick  made  no  alteration  in  the  intensity  of  the  image  of  the  film. 
Wlien  eight  layers  of  the  aluminium  foil  were  superimposed,  the 
density  of  the  image  on  the  plate  was  increased. 

"  Examination  of  the  dried  material  with  a  zinc  sulphide  screen 
failed  to  show  any  scintillations  due  to  the  a  particles. 

"  When  a  rapid  current  of  dried  air  was  passed  obliquely  between 
the  plate  and  the  film  at  the  rate  of  330  cc.  per  minute  the  image 
of  the  letters  on  the  film  was  sharp  and  well  defined.  The  distance 
between  the  plate  and  the  film  was  0.5  mm.  Any  gas  or  emanation 
would  have  been  carried  along  by  the  current,  especially  any  gas 
having  such  a  slow  action  on.  a  photographic  plate." 


Corresponaetice. 


*••  CoTTetpondents  thould  never  write  on  both  tides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

CHARGES     FOR     COMMERCIAL     PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Re  letter  under  above  heading  in  your  last  issue,  can 
things  l)e  as  bad  as  here  in  Kidderminster  (worse  is  impossible)  ?  A 
fortnight  ago  the  representative  of  a  large  local  printing  firm  called 
and  asked  the  price  for  six  postcards,  of  Kidderminster,  with  the 
right  to  reproduce  as  Christmas  cards.  I  quoted  2s.  each,  and  the 
price  was  scoffed  at  as  being  absurd.  He  was  seen  again  later  on,  and 
told  us  he  had  been  to  another  studio  here,  and  had  made  a  selec- 
tion of  views,  with  reproduction  rights,  at  6d.  each.  That  is  2d. 
each  for  the  print  and  4d.  each  reproduction  fee. 

I  have  also  seen  groups  printed  on  12  x  10  cards,  right  up  to  the 
edge  of  print  (whether  contact  or  enlarged  I  know  not),  of  school 
and  fancy  dress  groups,  and  have  been  told  the  customers  paid 
6d.  each  for  them  from  the  same  studio  mentioned  above.    I  should 


like  to  know  if    such  charges  are  possible,  and  if  anyone  could  be 
supposed  to  live  on  them. — Yours  faithfully,  H.  Ebcrt. 

Kidderminster. 
June  18,  1911. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  FRANCE. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  a  few  brief  remarks  in  reference 
to  your  correspondent's  letter  in  your  issue  dated  June  16,  page  466  T 
Mr.  Wilson  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  concludes  that  good 
middle-class  workers  ore  very  scarce  over  here,  but  I  do  not  agree 
that  living  and  clothing  are  cheaper  than  in  England.  As  &  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  about  double  in  most  medium  size  towns,  and 
salaries  are  about  equal,  as  in  England.  Conditions  of  working  have 
changed  since  twelve  years  ago.  English  materials,  plates,  and 
papers  are  extensively  used,  and  phenolic  developers  have  replaced 
pyro.  Albumen  is  very  little  used ;  collodion  papers  of  the  "  Van 
Bosch  "  type  have  long  since  replaced  it. — Yours  truly, 

Excelsior. 


JlnsiDcrs  to  Corresponaents* 

••*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Jottrn'al,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editobs,  The  Bainsa 
JocRNAL  OF  Photoohapht,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this  eruures   delay. 

•••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
urUess  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•»•  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hekrz  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
••••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henri 
Greenwood  &  Company,  0/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  th^  fee, 

PHOTOGRAPH.S  REGISTERED  : 

F..W.  Vidler,  48,  Lanirler  Uoad,  Willesaen,  London,  H.'W.—Tvv  pholojraphs  o/  tAe 

late  Mr,  Jv^eyh  ChamlterUiin. 
J.  Hugliea  27,  Bell  Street,  Ludgershall,  Wilt*.     Photograph  of  Sergeint  Currell,  if 

the  18fA  Human,  viouTUed  on  drum  horfe. 

Devonian. — We  doubt  if  you  could  obtain  a  patent  for  the  method. 
A  very  similar  method  was  used  for  obtaining  photographs  with 
natural  backgrounds  by  exposure  through  a  transparency  in  the 
camera.  Even  if  you  did  obtain  a  patent,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  prevent  other  photographers  from  making  for 
themselvee  the  transparencies  and  masks  which  you  presumably 
offer  for  sale. 

Printer. — We  have  reason  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  paper.  We  think  it  is  likely  that  yellowness  may  be  caused 
by  too  short  a  time  of  development.  Owing  to  its  harder  surface 
the  paper  requires  a  longer  time  than  the  ordinary  variety.  This 
might  account  for  odd  prints  which  are  yellow,  but  if  the  trouble 
is  general,  we  recommend  you  to  apply  to  the  manufacturers,  at 
the  works,  stating  as  precisely  as  possible  your  working. 

Old  Negatives. — On  taking  over  a  business  at  the  above  address  I 
find  there  are  numbers  of  negatives  which  have  been  in  stock 
for  years  Could  you  tell  me  whether  I  should  be  wise  to  keep 
them,  or  could  I  dispose  of  them  for  a  reasonable  sum  as  old 
glass  ? — Tintype. 

It  entirely  depends  on  the  subjects,  but  usually  nowadays,  in 
the  cheaper  classes  of  business,  there  is  a  much  smaller  demand 
for  re-orders.  One  or  two  firms  purchase  old  negatives — e.g., 
Charles  Bowen,  58,  Grove  Road,  Holloway,  London,  N.  ;  A. 
Smith,  72,  Norton  Street,  Hockley,  Birmingham;  and  J.  and  S. 
Smith,  6,  Lennox  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  London,  N. 

Enlaroino  Optics. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  aa  to 
the  beet  method  of  calculating  the  position  of  the  light  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condenser  in  an  enlarging  lantern,  assuming  that  the 
distance  from  the  projecting  lens  to  the  negative  and  the  focal 
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length  of  the  condenser  are  known,  or  can  you  refer  me  to  any 
published  table  i-elating  to  this  subject? — W.  Edwards. 

The  position  cannot  be  calculated  owing  to  the  fact  that  much 
depends  on  the  relative  correction  of  condenser  and  projecting  lens 
and  also  on  the  diameter  of  the  latter.  Further  than  this,  the  focal 
length  of  a  condenser  is  a  very  indefinite  quantity  owing  to  the 
amount  of  aberration  present.  The  only  method  of  arriving  at 
the  correct  adjustment  is  by  trial. 
Chakge  for  Evidential  Photographs. — Having  taken  some  photo- 
graphs to  be  produced  as  evidence  in  law  proceedings  at  the 
forthcoming  Quarter  Sessions,  and  having  also  to  attend  person- 
ally under  subpoena  to  testify  that  same  are  bonii-fide,  I  should 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly  say  what  would  be  a  fair 
price  to  charge.  The  photographs  required  are  three  12  x  10 
bromide  enlargements  (unretouched),  and  one  15  in.  panorama 
enlargement.  Each  of  these  enlargements  is  from  a  separate  half- 
plate  negative,  and  I  have  also  to  produce  contact  prints  from 
each  negative.  The  work  has  required  two  journeys  into  the 
country,  a  distance  of  three  miles  each  way,  and  the  day  on 
which  the  trial  takes  place  is  market  day,  when  one  reasonably 
expects  extra  customers  at  the  studio.  Not  having  done  this 
class  of  work  previously,  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  that 
will  assist  me  in  drawing  up  my  account. — SuBroiNA. 

We  should  say  charges  might  reasonably  be  as  follows  : — Taking 
■four  negatives  and  making  the  enlargement  from  each,  at  10s.  6d., 
£2  2s.  ;   contact  prints,   4s.  ;   attendance   at   court   £1   Is.  ;   total, 
£S  7s. 

Right  to  Reproduce. — Will  you  please  tell  me,  through  your 
"  Answers  "  column,  if  I  can  prevent  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
under  the  following  circumstances  : — I  arranged  to  take  a  large 
group  of  an  association.  It  had  to  be  taken  on  the  street.  After 
I  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  making  all  arrangements,  getting 
forms,  tables,  rugs,  etc.,  and  arranging  the  group,  two  press 
photographers  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  secured  snapshots  of 
it.  As  the  group  was  taken  by  me  solely  on  the  chance  of 
selling  copies,  and  without  any  guarantee,  the  copyright  of  my 
own  photograph,  I  suppose,  belongs  to  me  ;  but  have  I  any  copy- 
right in  the  group  itself  by  which  I  could  prevent  the  reproduc- 
tion of  photographs  taken  by  others  of  the  group  which  I  had 
arranged?  1  may  say  that  I  am  registering  my  photograph  at 
once.  It  seems  rather  unfair  if  a  chance  snapshotter  may  step 
in  and  rob  a  photographer  of  a  source  of  profit  on  his  work  which 
he  has  counted  upon.  Your  opinion  will  much  oblige. — Copy- 
right. 

Y'ou  have  no  means  of  restraining  the  use  of  the  other  nega- 
tives. It  is  unfair,  and  a  thing  which  for  the  credit  of  profes- 
sional photography  we  should  like  to  see  discontinued.  But  there 
is  no  legal  remedy. 

Printing  From  Wet  Xegatives.— I  do  a  cheap  class  of  trade  of 
the  while-you-wait  order,  using  a  thin  sheet  of  celluloid  between 
the  wet  negative  and  the  printing  paper.  I  suppose  this  method 
is  used  by  most  while-you-wait  studios,  and  now  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  a  point  which  a  friend  of  mine  has  told  me  of.  He  has 
shown  me,  the  paragraph  in  a  back  volume  of  the  "  British 
Journal,"  page  816,  1908  volume,  where  it  is  said  that  a  patent 
has  been  granted!  to  this  method  of  covering  a  negative  with 
celluloid  while  printing  it  wet.  My  friend  would  have  me  believe 
that,  in  view  of  this  patent,  I  cannot  go  on  using  this  method 
without  rendering  myself  liable  for  prosecution.  I  should  like 
to  have  your  advice  on  the  matter.  If  a  patent  has  been  granted 
I  suppose  the  person  has  the  power  to  stop  people  from  using  his 
method. — Stripling. 

We  think  you  need  have  no  cause  for  alarm.  In  granting  a 
patent  the  authorities  search  only  among  previous  patent  speci- 
fications, but  a  pat«nt  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  valid  unless  it 
has  been  contested  in  the  Courts.  Supposing  an  action  was  taken 
which  we  think  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  the  people  would 
have  to  prove  that  the  method  was  unknown  prior  to  their  appli- 
cation for  patent,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  reference  is  made 
to  four  previous  patents,  we  should  think  that  this  would  be 
rather   difficult   to    do. 

Lbns,  ktc.-I  desire  to  buy  one  lens   (which   must   be  reasonable 


in  price)  for  general  purposes,  such  as  half-plate  groups,  busts, 
three-quarter,  and  full-figure  portraits.  Studio  27ft.  long,  camera 
30in.  extension.  Can  satisfactory  portraits  as  above  be  obtained 
by  using  one  general  lens,  and  what  class  and  focal  length  would 
suit?  I  have  a  vignetter  as  sketch.  How  would  this  be  fi.xed  to 
camera  stand,  and  does  the  vignetter  fit  on  to  clips  as  dotted  lines,  1 1 
and  are  the  vignetters  bought  specially  or  can  same  be  cut  as 
required?     Could  you  tell  me  the  maker's  name? — Novice. 

As  your  work  will  probably  consist  chiefly  of  portraits,  your 
best  course  is  to  get  a  large  aperture  portrait  type  of  lens,  of  11  to 
12  inches  focus.  This  will  do  for  full-length  figures  as  well  as  for 
busts,  but  it  is  too  long  a  focus  for  groups  in  your  studio.  For 
this  you  require  a  good  R.R.  or  anastigmat  of  aJtout  8  or  9  inches. 
Look  up  the  particulars  of  lenses  contained-  in  the  Almanac,  1911, 
on  pages  named  under  "  Lenses,"  p.  1343.  2.  Apparently  the 
long  bar  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  camera  baseboard.  Any  vignetting 
card  may  be  cut.  We  are  sorry  we  are  unable  to  identify  the 
apparatus. 
Toning  P.O.P. — 1.  I  am  at  present  using  a  combined  bath  for 
P.O. P.  postcards,  for  trade  purposes,  whidh  tones  in  five  minutes. 
by  which  time  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  are  fixed.  I,  there- 
fore, immerse  in  a  10  per  cent,  hypo  bath,  but  I  find  that  this 
alters  the  tone  considerably.  Can  you  suggest  a  batter  method, 
please?  2.  According  to  Naniias  ("B.J. A.,"  1910,  p.  548)  an  acid 
bath  prior  to  toning  is  desirable  ;  but,  surely,  this  is  against  most 
of  the  recognised  authorities?  If  fixing  before  toning  is  prefer- 
able, how  long  should  the  was'hing  between  fixing  and  toning  be? 
3.  If  prints  are  toned  in  a  combined  bath,  and  then  fixed  in  a  hypo 
bath,  would  they  be  as  permanent  as  if  toned  and  fixed  fully  in  a 
eomihined  bath  in  one  operation? — ^CoMniNED. 

1.  Without  knowing  either  the  composition  of  your  toning-bath 
or  the  way  in  which  the  tone  is  affected  by  the  hypo,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  advise.  2.  Boric  acid  as  advised  by  Namias  is 
a  very  feeble  acid,  but  we  think  with  you  it  is  better  to  use  plain 
hypo  for  fixing  before  toning.  The  objection  to  this  process  is  the 
degree  of  over-printing  which  is  necessary.  The  wash  between 
fixing  and  toning  need  not  he  long — about  five  or  ten  minutes.  3. 
Quite,  we  should  say. 
iNTEXsiFic.iTroN. — 1.  Why  IS  it  that  when  intensifying  with  mercury- 
ammonia  I  often  find  the  ammonia  does  not  thoroughly  blacken  the 
image  after  bleaching?  Looking  on  the  glass  side  of  negative  by 
reflected  light,  it  is  seen  that  though  a  portion  of  the  negative  is 
blackened,  yet  some  of  it  still  looks  white,  even  after  prolonged 
immersion  in  the  ammonia.  2.  What  colour  should  P.O.P.  be 
toned  for  reproduction  work — red  or  blue? — W.  F.  B. 

1.  Similar  effects  are  sometimes  seen  in  negatives  without  any 
intensification.  Are  you  sure  that  intensification  is  the  cause?  In 
any  case  the  white  deposit  is  probably  only  silver  in  a.  different 
physical  form,  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  intensification 
process  should  produce  it.  If  you  use  mercury  and  ammonia  you 
are  always  liable  to  produce  strange  effects.  We  suggest  that  you 
would  do  well  to  drop  this  unsatisfactory  intensifier,  and  use  the 
chromium  method  instead.  See  details  in  Almanac.  2.  It  should 
not  matter  at  all,  but  engravers  are  perhaps  most  used  to  the 
ordinary  P.O.P.  purplish  tone. 

•,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocks  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  tJi«  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  at  (o 
vhjit  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  piiper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Several  points  which  deserve  consideration  in  tile  design  of  studio 
i'amera«  are  dealt  with  in  an  article  on  page  490. 

The  tests  which  can  be  made  in  the  shop  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  a  spotting  brush  are  described  in  a  paragraph  on 
page  489.  " 

A  method  of  using  the  spotting  brush  for  fine  work  may  be 
recommended  to  those  who  find  difficulty  in  this  branch  of  retouch- 
ing.    (P.  490.) 

The  advantages  of  the  hand-camera  over  the  stand  type  of 
instrument  in  photographing  processions  etc.,  were  strongly  in 
evidence  in  the  recent  Coronation  festivities.  A  convenient  form 
of  finder,  for  use  when  a  stand-camera  has  to  be  used,  can  be 
readily  made  by  the  photographer  himself.     (P.  490.) 

A  series  of  photographs  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake  illustrative  of 
picturesque  and  historical  aspects  of  Ijondon  are  now  on  view  at 
the  Camera  Clul).     (P.   500.) 

Sunday  closing,  the  prospects  of  assistants,  charges  for  commer- 
cial photgraphy,  etc.,  are  the  subjects  of  letters  from  corre- 
spondents.    (P.   505.) 

Sentences  of  thirty  days'  and  three  weeks'  imprisonment  were 
inflicted  in  two  cases  of  fraudulent  canvassing  last  week.     (P.  503.) 

Methods  of  producing  colour  prints,  a  process  of  printing  with 
iron,  silver,  and  mercury  salts  figure,  with  other  topics,  under 
"Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  500.) 

Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper,  in  a  recent  paper 
before  the  Koyal  Photographic  Society,  have  described  a  pre- 
liminary series  of  investigations  of  fogging  by  developers.  In  the 
case  of  the  hvdruquinone  developer  they  have  found  that  variation 
of  the  proportion  of  alkali  does  not  affect  fog.  They  have  worked 
out  a  formula  containing  only  hydroquinone  and  caustic  soda,  which, 
when  development  is  complete  within  a  moderate  time,  works 
without   fog   or   stain.     (P.    491.) 

Tlie  record  of  experiments  into  the  cause  of  reversal  of  negatives 
and  into  the  production  of  positives  direct  by  short  exposure  is 
rontiiuied  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  G.   A.   Perley.  "  (P.  496.) 

Siifp  lights  for  the  darkroom  of  various  descriptions  are  further 
considi'.-ed  in  the  article  by  Dr.  A.  P.   H.  Trivelli.     (P.  494.) 


EX   CATHEDRA. 

The  Technical  An  article  in  "  Country  Life  "  on  the 
Section  at  technical  section  at  the  R.P.8.  Exhibi- 

the  R.P.8.  ^^jg^  seems  to  have  roused  the  opponents 

of  this  new  section  to  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  but  withoat 
any  reason  that  we  can  see.  The  pictorial  and  the  tech- 
nical sections  were,  it  is  .true,  very  much  alike,  but  this 
resemblance  was  due  to  the  disappointing  character  of  the 
work  submitted  as  technical.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  by 
no  means  of  good  technical  quality,  and  though  ihe  exhibi- 
tion contained  much  work  that  could  be  classed  as  of  high 
photographic  technique,  this  was,  unfortunately,  in 
evidence  mainly  in  the  trade  and  scientific  sections,  and 
not  very  noticeable  in  the  one  particular  section  where  it 
was  most  wanted.  It  is  contended  by  some  writers  that 
all  good  pictorial  photography  is  also  good  technical 
photography.  This  is,  however,  only  a  statement  of  what 
should  be,  not  of  what  is,  for  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  con- 
tend that  good  technique  is  much  in  evidence  in  any  col- 
lection of  modern  pictorial  photography.  The  real  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  the  comparative  failure  of  the  R.P.S. 
technical  section  is  that  modern  amateur  photographers 
are  lamentably  deficient  in  technique.  If  we  want  to  col- 
lect good  technical  photographs,  we  must  trust  mainly  to 
the  professional  photographer,  for  exhibiting  amateurs  as 
a  body  have  apparently  become  so  demoralised  by  the 
slovenly  methods  that  too  often  pass  muster  in  pictorJal 
work  that  they  are  either  unable  to  distinguish  good  tech- 
nique from  bad,  or  else  too  lazy  to  attempt  it.  There  is 
perhaps  no  task  in  photography  so  difficult  as  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  result  that  is  technically  a  perfect  representation 
of  the  subject.  To  the  average  worker  it  means  an  expen- 
diture of  many  plates  and  much  time  and  money.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  resorting  to  enlargement;  hence, 
as  a  rule,  direct  large  negatives  have  to  be  produced. 
which,  of  course,  means  that  a  series  of  failures  represents 
considerable  expense.  Some  pictorialists,  of  course,  take 
just  as  much  trouble  as  this,  and,  as  the  result,  their 
work  is  of  high  quality,  but  they  are  exceptional,  and  not 
typical  of  the  general  Vun  of  pictorial  workers.  We  trust 
tiiat  the  R.P.S.  will  make  It  its  business  to  encourage 
good  technical  work  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  induced  to  drop  the  technical  section  in  future  exhibi- 
tions simply  because  it  has  nat  been  a  great  success  at  the 

start. 

»  «  » 


Many  find  it  difficult  to  spot  a  negative 

well  owing  mainly   to   want   of   skill   in 

the  use  of  the  ibrush,  which  skill  is  not 

Yet  another  reason  for  trouble  is  the  use 

„. The  average  brush  used  for  spotting  is 

a  cheap,  very  inefficient  tool,  that  the  artist  would  reject 
at  the  first  trial,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 


Brushes 

for 

Spotting. 

easily  acquired, 
of  bad  brushes 
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it  has  already  been  rejected  by  some  artist  or  other,  for 
such  gentlemen  are  particular  in  the  matter  of  brushes, 
and  reject  five  out  of  every  six  offered  to  them.  The  brush 
for  spotting  must  stand  the  artists'  test  or  it  is  useless,  and 
this  test  is  a  simple  one,  easily  applied.  When  purchasing, 
go  to  an  artist's  colourman,  and  when  the  brushes  are 
produced  ask  for  a  glass  of  water.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual in  this  request,  and  the  glass  is  always  kept  handy 
for  the  use  of  purchasers.  In  fact,  the  request  for  it  is 
taken  by  the  dealer  as  a  sign  that  the  customer  knows 
his  business,  while  failure  to  ask  for  it  implies  the  oppo- 
site. Dip  the  brush  in  the  water  and,  thoroughly  wetted, 
draw  the  brush  sharply  over  the  edge  of  the  glass,  so  as 
to  drain  the  water  out  of  it.  If  all  the  hairs  spring  back  to 
a  sharp  point,  the  brush  is  worth  further  test,  but  if  they 
do  not  it  is  useless  and  can  safely  be  rejected.  If  a  point 
is  formed,  examine  it  carefully  to  see  that  the  point  does 
not  consist  of  a  single  hair,  but  of  a  number  of  hairs  all 
meeting.  If  this  test  is  passed  apply  the  final  one,  which 
is  designed  to  test  the  manner  in  which  the  brush  retains 
its  point.  To  do  this  work  the  brush  about  on  the  thumb- 
nail as  if  writing  -with  it,  twisting  it  at  the  same  time  in 
all  directions.  If  the  point  is  retained  on  removing  the 
brush  from  the  nail,  one  can  rely  on  its  being  a  good 
tool,  worth  a  fair  price,  and  worth  taking  care  of.  For 
fine  work  a  fairly  large  brush  is  always  best,  and  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  select  small  ones.  For  spotting  we  prefer 
a  red  sable  brush  of  the  large  goose  or  small  swan  sizes, 
costing  something  from  a  shilling  to  half  a  crown,  and 
also  we  prefer  a  long  quill  mount  to  the  heavier  albata 
and  ebony  handle.  Such  a  brush  kept  with  reasonable 
care  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  so  forms  a  very  good  invest- 
ment. 

*  »  * 


A  Tip 

for 

Spotting^, 


We  have  already  said  that  many  fail  in 
spotting  owing  to  a  lack  of  skill  with 
the  brush.  That  means  usually  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  charge  a  brush  or  how  to  keep  it 
charged,  nor  yet  how  to  keep  it  sharply  pointed  while  full 
of  colour.  The  unskilled  may,  however,  ta:ke  a  tip  from 
the  Easterns,  who  use  brushes  for  writing  and  for  the 
very  finest  and  most  minute  line  work.  These  brushes  are 
generally  of  large  size,  bigger  than  the  small  swan  we 
have  recommended,  and  very  perfectly  made  and  formed. 
To  facilitate  their  use  they  are  dipped  in  gum,  which  is 
allowed  to  harden,  and  when  dry  the  extreme  point  only  is 
moistened  with  ink  land  used  for  writing.  For  spotting 
we  have  tried  a  very  similar  dodge  and  with  considerable 
success.  A  brush  was  dipped  in  "  Photopake  "  and  allowed 
to  harden.  When  dry,  the  point  only  was  moistened  with 
■"'^'ter,  and  spotting  proceeded  with  at  once.  If  "Photo- 
pake  "  is  not  favoured,  any  pigment  can  be  used  if  mixed 
with  weak  gum  water.  The  point  will  harden  when  the 
brush  dries,  so  we  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  point 
is  properly  formed  when  putting  the  brush  away  after  use. 
It  IS  not  advisable  to  use  quill-mounted  brushes  in  this 
fashion  but  albata  mounts  (not  tin  on  any  account) 
should  be  selected  if  this  mode  of  working  is  to  be  adopted. 
*  *  * 

Ph^tSi^phy.  0"^°^""°^  ffl  to  notice  the  way  in 
'  **  '■  which  many  of  the  older  photographers 
handicap  themselves  by  persisting  in  the  use  of  large 
cameras  when  photographing  processions  and  other  public 
functions.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  photographer 
struggling  with  a  12  X  10  camera,  which  he  has  fixed  in 
what  he  thought  a  suitable  position,  for  which  he  has  paid 
liea.vily,  while  another  man  is  getting  much  more  saleable 
pictures  with  a  half-plate  folding  camera,  with  which  he 
can  follow  his  objects,  often  getting  three  chances  to  the 
Jixed  camera  man's  one.    Even  the  reflex  camera  has  fallen 


into  comparative  disuse  for  this  class  of  work  because  it 
requires  more  room  to  work  and  in  half-plate  size  is  too 
heavy.  We  can  only  attribute  this  unwillingness  of  photo- 
graphers to  use  a  hand  camera  to  a  distrust  of  focussing 
by  scale,  and  also  to  the  very  inefficient  finders  which 
are  usually  supplied  even  with  good  cameras.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  the  old-style  photographer  that  even 
with  his  12  x  10  camera  he  could  mark  two  or  three  posi- 
tions on  his  baseboard,  which  would  give  him  as  sharp 
pictures  as  he  would  get  by  his  separate  focussings.  With 
the  finder  the  case  is  different.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  wall  be  obtained 
in  the  negative  by  relying  upon  the  finder  alone.  Prac- 
tised hand-camera  workers  get  to  know  the  capabilities 
of  their  lenses  so  well  that  the  finder  is  simply  used  to 
centre  the  image  and  to  see  what  amount  of  view  is  in- 
cluded, and  even  this,  with  the  direct-vision  finders  now 
so  generally  used,  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
particular  instrument  in  use. 

*  *  * 

A  Finder  A  large  ground  glass  finder,  so  arranged 

Cameras^  as  to  give  a  half  scale  view,  with    the 

screen  well  shaded,  will  do  much  to 
remove  the  prejudice  against  hand  cameras,  as  it  presents 
the  image  in  a  way  to  which  the  stand  photographer  is 
accustomed.  A  pattern  which  we  can  recommend  is  a  tube 
of  light  wood  or  even  cloth-covered  cardboard,  equal  in 
length  to  the  camera  when  extended.  In  the  front  of  this 
is  fitted  a  spectacle  lens,  with  a  focal  length  exactly  half 
that  of  the  camera  lens.  About  half-way  up  the  tube  is 
placed  a  ground  glass,  the  linear  dimensions  of  which  are 
half  those  of  the  plate,  e.g.,  for  a  half-plate,  3^  x  2|. 
The  remainder  of  the  tube  serves  as  a  hood  to  shade  the 
ground  glass,  which,  by  the  way,  should  have  the  rough 
side  outwards  to  avoid  reflection.  The  spectacle  lens 
should  only  be  stopped  down  enough  to  give  good  enough 
definition  to  enable  the  picture  to  be  composed,  illumina- 
tion being  more  important  than  sharpness.  Most  camera 
makers  would  construct  such  a  finder  to  order,  but 
proibably  most  photographers  would  prefer  to  utilise  a  dull 
day  by  making  one  for  their  own  use.  Such  a  finder  is 
even  useful  upon  the  12  x  10  camera  itself,  as  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  position  can  thereby  be  obtained  than  by 
the  usual  method  of  looking  over  or  under  the  camera. 


THE    STUDIO    CAMERA. 

Although  undoubtedly  the  most  important  article  in  a 
studio,  the  camera  has  not  received  the  attention  of  photo- 
graphers to  anything  like  the  extent  that  might  reason- 
ably be  expected.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  very  few 
camera  makers  or  designers  have  ever  exposed  a  plate, 
even  on  a  landscape,  and  we  have  never  mei,  one  who  has 
ever  taken  a  portrait  in  the  studio.  It  mav  be  thought 
that  the  camera  maker  works  to  designs  supplied  or  sug- 
gested by  the  portraitists,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  the  latter  only 
grumbles  at  the  camer,<i  ho  has  until  he  purchases  a  new 
one,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  a  worry,  and  so  on  ad 
nausea  III.  Were  it  a  question  of  lens  construci'on  it  would 
not  be  remarkable  to  find  the  photographer  doing  his  best 
with  the  instrument  ready  to  his  hand,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  camera  the  conditions  are  different.  No  mathematical 
training  or  long  mechanical  experience  is  necessary  to 
enable  a  man  to  devise  an  improvement  in  working-  a  dark- 
slide  or  adjusting  tiie  swing  back.  Nor  is  it  bea'ause  the 
•present  models  are  so  excellent  that  there  is  littlo  room 
for  improvement;  for,  although  studio  cameras  are  more 
complicated  than  of  yore,  they  are  certainly  not  more  con- 
venient. There  is  a  fashion  now  to  have  one  huge  camera 
in  the  studio,  often  for  plates  24  x  20.  and  to  use  this  for 
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!iU  sizes  down  to  carte  de  visite.  This  may  soom  a  v«ry 
leasonable  thing  to  do,  but  in  most  cases  it  means  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  and  a  loss  of  time  in  manipu- 
lating so  cumbrous  a  machine.  This  was  impressed  upon 
us  the  other  day  when  visiting  &  busy  studio,  where  the 
place  of  honour  was  occupied  by  a  splendid  15  x  12  camera, 
with  all  the  latest  movements  to  both  body  and  stand. 
Pushed  on  one  side  was  an  old  form  whole-plate  studio 
camera  with  winch  screw  focussing  and  repeating  back  for 
two  half-plates.  In  reply  to  our  remark  that  the  old 
camera  had  been  put  out  of  service,  the  proprietor  assured 
us  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  that,  in  fact,  when 
sitters  wei-e  plentiful,  it  was  preferred,  as  it  could  be 
manipulated  in  half  the  time  required  by  the  new  one. 
Watching  him  operate,  we  soon  discovered  the  reason  for 
his  difference;  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  when  using  the  larger 
camera  with  a  cabinet  lens  the  ground  glass  was  nearly 
eighteen  inches  from  the  back  of  the  camera  base,  the 
focussing  handle  and  swing  back  adjustments  having  to 
be  worked  while  bending  over,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  a 
focussing  magnifier  upon  the  screen,  while  the  focussjng 
arrangement  was  clumsy,  consisting  of  a  lever  with  a  more 
or  less  jerky  movement,  which  necessitated  several  trials 
before  the  maximum  sharpness  could  be  obtained.  One 
curious  omission  on  the  part  of  camera-makers  is  that  of 
any  provision  for  shading  the  lens  or  supporting  the  focus- 
sing cloth.  This  has  always  to  be  done,  usually  in  a  very 
amateurish  way,  by  the  photographer  himself.  It  would 
seem  such  a  simple  thing  to  provide,  as  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent fittings  of  the  camera,  the  necessary  clamps  and 
framework  for  this  purpose,  vet  it  is  rarelv,  if  ever.  done. 
The  dark-elides  or  plate-carriers  also  need  more  attention 
than  is  generallv  given  to  them.  One  point  in  particular 
which  must  be  disturbing  to  the  sitter  is  the  noise  made  by 


most  of  the  blind  shutters  fitted  to  the  larger  slides.  Just 
as  the  sitter  has  settled  down  for  the  picture  there  comes  tw 
ripping,  tearing  noise,  which  is  enough  to  spoil  the  sweetest 
expression  ever  made  to  order.  A  plentiful  supply  of 
French  chalk  dusted  in  between  the  slips  composing  the 
blind,  as  well  as  in  the  grooves,  will  go  a  long  way  toward* 
securing  a  perfectly  silent  action.  The  position  of  the- 
focussing  screen  might  be  altered  with  advantage  in  many 
cameras.  The  screen  is  too  often  made  to  fold  on  to  the 
top  of  the  camera,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  frame 
for  the  focussing  cloth.  It  is  much  better  to  open  to  the 
side,  or  better  still  to  slide  to  the  side,  so  that 
the  dark  slide  pushes  it  out  of  position  when 
inserted.  There  is  rarely  any  provision  made  for  carrying 
masks  to  show  the  trimming  size  of  the  picture  on  the 
ground  glass ;  pencil  lines  are  of  little  use,  and  one  sees 
the  poor  operator  struggling  with  a  loose  cardboard  gauge, 
which  he  either  holds  in  his  band  or  fixes  in  a,  precarious- 
way  with  pins.  Many  cameras,  we  are  aware,  have  masks 
in  the  frame,  but  this  is  only  to  protect  the  second  half  of 
the  plate  when  using  the  repeating  back. 

In  conclusion,  our  recent  observations  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  single  camera  for  all  purposes  is  somewhat  in- 
convenient, and  that  a  second  and  smaller  camera  for  work 
up  to  cabinet  or  whole-plate  size  conduces  greatly  to  speed 
and  comfort  in  working  ;  secondly,  that  there  is  a  want  of 
co-operation  or  exchange  of  ideas  between  camera-users 
and  camera-makers,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. We  suggest  that  at  the  next  P. P. A.  Congress  an 
evening  should  be  devoted  to  this  important  subject,  and 
we  might  well  follow  the  example  of  our  American  brethren 
and  give  a  premium  or  medal  to  the  member  bringing  the 
best  suggestion  for  improvement.  We  have  said  nothing 
about  the  lens  shutter,  as  this  deserves  an  article  to  itself- 
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[The  following  is  the  text  of  the  paper  recently  read  before 
and  Ml-.  C.    Welborne  Piper.     The  authors  describe  it  as  the 
investigating  in  the  research  laboratories  of  Messrs.   Wratten 
relate  chiefly  to  the  hydroquinone  developer.— Eds.  "  B.J."] 

T.v  a  paper  delivered  before  this  Society  last  November  (■'  Photo. 
Journ.,"  Dec,  1910)  it  was  explained  that  the  condition  which 
determined  the  susceptibility  of  a  silver  bromide  grain  to  attack 
by  a  developer  was  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  which  nucleus 
was  usually  supplied  by  a  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
light.  Since,  once  reduction  of  a  grain  has  begun,  it  proceeds 
until  the  grain  is  completely  developed,  the  point  which  has 
to  be  considered  is  only  the  beginning  of  reduction. 

A  develojxjr  then  is  a  chemical  substance  which  can  start 
the  deiwsition  of  silver  in  a  silver  bromide  grain  which  has 
been  exposed  to  liffht,  that  is,  which  can  reduce  the  "  latent 
image  "  substance  (whatever  that  may  be)  to  silver. 

For  our  purposes  we  do  not  need  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  latent  image  subst-ance  at  all.  All  we  need  assume  concern- 
ing it  is  that  it  is  a  substance  produced  from  the  silver  bromide 
which,  is  more  easily  reduced  (that  is,  at  a  lower  reduction 
iwtential,  vide  infra)  than  the  original  silver  bromide. 

When  a  developer  also  develops  unexposed  silver  bromide, 
it  is  said  to  "  fog  "  the  plate  :  that  is,  a  developer  can  reduce 
the  latent  image  substance,  but  not  normal  silver  bromide  (in 
an  emulsion) ;  i  fogging  agent  can  reduce  normal  silver 
bromide. 

Tlie  difference  between  a  developer  and  a  fogging  agent  is 
thus  one  of  reduction  intensity,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually  called, 
"  reduction  potential."  The  reduction  potential  of  a  developer 
is  rarely  referred  to  in  photographic  literature,  but  an  analogy, 


the  Royal  Photographic  Society  by  Dr.  C.  E.   Kenneth  Mees 

general  introduction  to  the  subject  which  they  are  at  present 

and  Wainwright.    Their  results  at  present  will  be  found  to 

which  is  indeed  suggested  by  its  name,  will  serve  to  make  the 
matter  clear. 

^Suppose  that  we  have  a  source  of  electric  energy  and  wish 
to  use  it  to  run  an  arc  lamp.  Then  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  source  should  be  able  to  supply  the  necessary  energy,  it 
must  be  able  to  supply  it  at  a  certain  potential  (or  voltage). 
For  a  carbon  arc,  for  instance,  the  potential  must  be  about 
40  volts,  and  below  this  the  arc  will  not  bum.  For  an  are 
with  iron  poles  about  65  volts  are  required,  and  other  metal* 
require  other  voltages.  In  the  same  way,  to  reduce  a  given 
body  a  given  potential  (or  intensity)  of  chemical  affinity  is 
required,  and  this  potential  is  the  limiting  resistance  potential 
of  the  substance. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relation  between  the  "  latent 
image  "  substance  and  ordinary  silver  bromide  we  may  repre- 
sent a  plate  by  an  electric  circuit  with  a  carbon  arc  and  an 
iron  arc  in  parallel.  If  we  raise  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  to 
40  volts  the  carbon  arc  will  light,  but  the  iron  arc  will  not, 
until  the  voltage  rises  to  65  volts,  when  both  arcs  will  light. 
Thus  thjere  exists  a  range  of  voltages,  from  40  to  65  volts, 
where  the  carbon  arc  can  bum  but  the  iron  arc  cannot.  In  the 
same  way  there  exists  a  range  of  reduction  potentials  which 
can  reduce  the  latent  image  substance,  but  not  unexposed 
emulsified  silver  bromide,  and  all  substances  whose  redaction 
potentials  fall  within  this  range  are  developers. 

If  the  reduction  potential  of  a   substance  falls  below  the 
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lowest  limit  it  cannot  develop  a  silver  bromide  emulsion  at 
all ;  if  it  exceeds  the  highest  limit  it  will  develop  exposed  and 
unexposed  silver  bromide  alike;  that  is,  it  will  "fog"  the 
plate. 

The  potential  necessary  for  reduction  will  depend  upon  the 
salt  of  silver  present;  e.g.,  silver  chloride  ig  developed  by 
feiTous  citrate,  which  can  only  develop  silver  bromide  very 
slowly  indeed,  while  some  developers  which  give  no  fog  with 
silver  bromide  reduce  exposed  and  unexposed  silver  chloride 
alike. 

The  reduction  potential  necessary  for  development  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  solubility  of  the  silver  salt  (Sheppard  and 
Mees,  Investigations,  p.  189),  whence  it  would  seem  justifiable 
to  conclude  that  the  "  latent  image  "  substance  has  a  greater 
solubility  than  silver  bromide. 

From  theoretical  considerations  (v.  Sheppard  and  Mees,  loc. 
cit.),  it  can  be  shown  that  the  reduction  potential  of  a  developer 
should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  alkali,  which  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  results  found  by  us  for  hydroquinone.  On  the 
other  hand,  owing  to  side  reactions,  excess  of  reducer  should 
lower  the  reduction  potential,  with  which  the  fact,  found  by  us, 
that  excess  of  hydroquinone  diminishes  the  fogging  power  of 
'the  developer,   agrees. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  reduction  potential  is  afiforded 
by  the  reversal  which  Major-General  Waterhouse  discovered  to 
be  produced  by  addition  of  thiocarbamide  to  a  developer.  The 
thiocarbamide  increases  the  solubility  of  the  silver  bromide  and 
therefore  lowers  the  potential  required  for  reduction  below  that 
of  ordinary  developers,  so  that  a  developer  containing  thio- 
carbamide reduces  the  whole  of  the  silver  bromide  in  a  plate 
to  a  black-brown  deposit  of  silver. 

Owing  to  the  time  required  for  solution  before  the  resist- 
ance potential  falls  sufficiently,  this  development  of  the  un- 
exposed silver  bromide  does  not  commen«e  immediately,  and 
the  developer  first  begins  to  develop  the  ordinary  latent  image  ; 
the  bromide  liberated  by  this  first  development  then  raises  the 
resistance  potential  of  the  unexposed  silver  bromide  grains 
where  the  first  development  has  taken  place,  and  so  prevents 
the  development  of  the  fog,  the  extent  to  which  the  fog  is 
prevented  being  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  bromide  locally 
liberated,  that  is,  to  the  amount  of  latent  image  present,  so 
that  finally  a  reversed  negative  (positive)  is  obtained. 

The    Hydroquinone    Developer. 

In  the  course  of  our  experiments  we  adopted  the  following 
■system  of  measuring  and  expressing  the  results  obtained. 

In  the  development  of  an  exposed  plate  the  rate  at  which 
density  grows  is  usually  expressed  by  what  is  called  the 
"velocity  constant,"  which  quantity  is  denoted  by  the  symbol 
K  ("  Photographic  Journal,"  December,  1910).  The  value  of 
K  for  a  given  plate  and  developer  is  easily  determined,  and  if 
we  can  find  some  equally  simple  means  of  determining  and 
expressing  the  rate  at  which  fog  grows  in  an  unexposed  plate, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  constants  should 
give  an  idea  of  the  fogging  power  of  the  developer  used. 

For  example,  if  the  rate  of  growth  of  fog  on  an  unexposed 
plate  is  exactly  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  the  density  grows 
in  exposed  parts  of  the  same  plate,  it  is  obvious  that  no  image 
can  result,  the  fogging  power  being  so  great  that  we  can  only 
obtain  a  uniform  deposit  over  exposed  and  unexposed  portions 
alike.  A  developer  giving  such  a  result  will  be  useless,  and  it 
is  in  all  cases  necessary  that  the  velocity  of  the  fogging  action 
shall  be  less  than  that  of  development. 

If  we  express  the  fogging  velocity  by  the  symbol  F,  just  as 
we  express  the  developing  velocity  by  the  symbol  K,  tKen  the 
ratio  of  F  to  K  can  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  fogging 
power  of  the  developer,  and  therefore  we  measure  F  and  K 
separately,  and  then  dividing  F  by  K  obtain  a  quantity  which 
<;an  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  fogging  power. 


This  fogging  power  we  denote  by  the  symbol  0  (Greek  phi), 
and  our  investigations  have  been  devoted  to  determining  the 
value  of  (f)  with  different  modifications  of  the  developer.  To 
simplify  the  work  and  shorten  the  time  of  the  experiments  we 
have  measured  F  and  K  on  different  plates.  K  has  been 
measured  on  a  standard  plate,  while  F  was  measured  on  an 
emulsion  specially  prepared  to  give  slight  fog.  On  account  of 
this  our  F  values  are  higher  than  they  would  have  been  if 
measured  on  the  same  plate  as  K. 

Measurement    of    F    and     K. 

In  determining  K  we  exposed  strips  of  plates  in  a  sector- 
wheel  exposing  machine,  giving  a  graduated  series  of  exposures, 
and  then  developed  at  a  constant  standard  temperature  for 
varied  times.  Measuring  the  resulting  densities  and  plotting 
the  curves  gave  all  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  K  by  the 
ordinary  formula,  but  the  method  being  somewhat  lengthy  we 
sometimes  avoided  useless  repetition  by  observing  the  time  of 
appearance. 

When  modifications  of  the  developer  fail  to  produce  any 
alteration  in  the  time  of  first  appearance  of  the  image  it  can 
be  taken  for  granted  that  K  is  also  constant,  for  the  time  of 
appearance  varies  directly  with  this  factor. 

Time  of   appearance  tests  are  easy   and  rapid,    and    though 
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Fig.  1. 

alone  they  give  no  indication  of  the  absolute  value  of  K,  they 
serve  to  show  when  the  lengthier  process  of  measurement  is 
necessary  and  when  it  can  be  omitted. 

To  determine  ffhe  value  of  F,  the  fogging  velocity  constant, 
we  simply  took  the  density  of  the  fog  produced  in  ten  minutes' 
development.  This  was  decided  upon  as  the  result  of  a  series 
of  tests  with  a  hydroquinone  and  soda  hydrate  developer  with 
which  six  various  strengths  of  alkali  were  tried.  With  each 
formula  six  unexposed  jdates  were  fogged  for  varying  times, 
the  resulting  densities  were  then  plotted  against  the  times  of 
development,  and,  the  curves  obtained  being  practically  straight 
lines  radiating  from  one  point  of  origin,  it  became  evident  that 
the  fogging  rates  for  the  different  formulse  were  proportional 
to  the  densities  obtained  at  any  one  time.  Later  experiments 
with  other  modifications  of  the  developer  showed  that  this  was 
not  quite  a  satisfactory  method  of  finding  F  in  all  cases,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  these  preliminary  investigations  it  has 
afforded  some  interesting  information. 

Method    of    Development. 

Fig  1  shows  the  curves  obtained  in  the  tests  just  referred  tc^, 
and  presents   some  interesting  features,    the  considerations   of 
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which  induced  us  to  revise  our  methods  of  developuu-nf  The 
ordinates  m  tins  slide  are  fog  densities,  and  the  abscissa  times 
of  development. 

We  were  testing  the  fogging  effect  of  developers  containiu« 
a  fixed  proportion  of  hydroquinone  and  variable  quantities  of 
soda  hydrate,  as  indicated  on  the  curves.  \o  sulphite  or  bro- 
mide being  used,  these  were  exceptionally  difficult  developers 
to  deal  with  when  a  large  excess  of  alkali  was  used.  The  chief 
trouble  was  irregular  heavily  stained  fog  of  a  quite  abnormal 
nature,  which  we  found  to  be  caused  by  aerial  oxidation  of  the 
developer.  A  developer  of  the  kind  described  oxidises  with 
great  rapidity  wherever  exposed  to  the  air ;  a  very  strongly 
coloured  deposit  is  formed  which  produces  local  markings 
wherever  it  touches  the  plate,  and  to  avoid  this  trouble  we 
had  to  develop  the  slips  in  enclosed  tubes  from  which  all  air 
was  excluded.  It  was  impossible  to  work  in  a  developing 
thermostat  as  the  necessity  of  rotating  the  plate  allowed  air  to 
.ibtain  access  to  the  developer.  We  had  therefore  to  hold  the 
tube  in  the  hand  and  to  keep  it  continually  shaking  during 
development.     This  method  worked  well  with  the  higher  ton- 
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Fig.  2. 

<;entrations  of  alkali,  but  with  the  lower  concentrations  very 
long  periods  of  development  were  necessary,  and,  quite  apart 
from  the  inconvenience  of  shaking  a  tube  by  hand  for  an  hour 
or  so,  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  uniform  temperature  for 
anything  beyond  a  short  period.  We  therefore  began  develop- 
ment in  the  hand  and  finished  it  in  the  thermostat,  and  the 
curves  shown  for  the  low  concentrations  show  the  exact  amount 
of  transference  by  a  change  of  flexure  at  the  point  T.  The 
temperature  fell  while  the  tube  was  being  manipulated  by 
hand,  and  rose  again  in  the  thermostat ;  and  these  variations, 
which  are  very  marked  in  the  lower  curves,  and  unavoidable 
by  the  system  described,  induced  us  to  modify  our  method  of 
•development. 

For  all  the  later  experiments  we  have  used  a  Dewar's  tube 
ifluch  can  be  manipulated  by  hand  for  periods  up  to  twenty 
linutes  or  so  without  showing  any  measurable  variation  of 
emperature,  and  will  keep  its  contents  at  a  practically  con- 
tant  temperature  for  hours  if  the  air  temperature  is  about 
ormal. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  tube  in  use  with  the  inner  tube  filled  with 


<leveIo,K-r.     We  did  not  find  a  silvered  tube  to  be  necessary, 
and  the  unsilvered  one  shown  serves  perfectly. 

When  filled  with  developer  the  plates,  which  are  41*  by  1" 
slips,  are  dropjied  in  and  the  rubber  cork  inserted.  Th.-  tube 
being  held  vertically,  the  air  tap  in  the  cork  is  opened  and  the 
cork  IS  pushed  down  until  the  developer  spurts  out  through 
the  vent,  the  tap  is  then  closed  and  thug  air  is  completely 
excluded.  The  developer  being  made  up  with  distilled  water 
free  from  air,  all  trouble  <lue  to  air  oxidation  is  avoidetl. 

Results    of    Preliminary    Experiment*. 

To  simplify  our  preliminary  experiments  and  assist  us  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  systematic  research  into  the  matter 
of  fog,  we  decided  to  confine  our  work  for  the  tints  to  the 
hydroquinone  and  sodium  hydrate  developer.  This  appeared 
to  be  one  of  the  best  to  begin  with,  for  it  is  an  alkaline 
developer  that  has  already  been  studied  in  considerable  detail, 
and  also  is  one  that  is  apparently  simple  in  composition. 

Variations    in    Alkali. 

The  first  tests  made  were  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  alkali 
on  fog,  and  the  following  table  summarises  the  final  results. 
In  all  cases  the  developer  contained  ^710  hydroquinone,  which 
is  equal  very  approximately  to  1.1  per  cent,  by  weight. 

Hydroquinone  Concentration  =  N/10  or  l-I  peu  cent. 


Alkali  Concentration 


N"  5    =  -8  per  cent. 

*  „ 

2  „ 

16 


10  = 
3.\,40= 
H  H>  = 
3.\.80  = 


Fogging 
Velociiy  =  V. 


104 
•C5 
•29 
•16 
■II 
•08 


Velocity  of 
Development  n  K. 


l-SS 
•81 

•36 
•J7 
•14 
•09 


FocflDg  Power  » 
K 


•786 

•80 

■Sit 

•an 

■80 
•M 


Average  #  =  /St. 

As  already  explained,  these  tests  were  exceedingly  trouble- 
some owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  developer,  and  at  this 
stage  of  the  work  the  advantages  of  a  Dewar's  tube  had  not 
been  appreciated.  Nearly  lialf  a  gross  of  plates  was  used  before 
readable  results,  giving  reasonable  curves,  could  be  obtained, 
and  considering  all  the  difficulties  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  one  </>  value  (that  for  a  concentration  of  3  N40  alkali) 
should  be  discordant.     In  this  case  the  value  of  F  is  obviously 

too  low,  therefore  that  of  ^  or  <^  is  also  too  low.    The  other 

<t>  yaluejs,  however,  agree  so  very  closely  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  fogging  power  of  a  simple  hydroquinone  and  soda 
hydrate  developer  is  practically  constant  for  any  proportion  of 
alkali. 

This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  view  of  the  popular  belief  that 
the  addition  of  alkali  to  a  developer  increases  fog.  Possibly 
it  may  do  so  with  some  of  the  other  developers  that  we  have 
not  yet  investigated,  but  it  appears  clear  that  it  has  no  such 
effect  with  hydroquinone  and  soda  hydrate  throughout  the 
range  of  concentrations  used  by  us. 

The  mean  value  of  (^obtained  in  these  tests  is  .84,  which 
is  very  low  compared  with  the  <^  values  we  have  since  obtained 
for  other  variations  in  the  developer.  The  change  is  partly 
due  to  the  use  of  a  different  batch  of  plates,  but  apart  from  this 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fogging  power  of  a  developer  contain- 
ing only  hydroquinone  and  soda  hydrate  is  small  if  oxidation 
fog  be  avoided. 

Such  a  developer  has,  however,  powerful  staining  properties, 
and  slips  show  a  considerable  amount  of  stain  deposit  left  in 
the  film  after  all  the  silver  has  been  removed  by  a  solvent 

As  we  will  show  later,  the  amount  of  stain  depends  a  great 
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deal  on  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  time  of 
development,  and  the  fogging  power  being  low  it  is  possible  to 
mix  a  simple  hydroquinone  and  soda   hydrate  developer  that 
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Fig.  3. 


gives  practically  no  stain  and  no  fog  unless  the  time  of  develop- 
ment is  very  much  prolonged. 


Variations    of    Hydroquinone. 

When  the  amount  of  hydroquinone  is  varied,  that  of  soda 
hydrate  being  kept  constant,  some  very  interesting  results  are 
obtained.  The  concentration  of  the  alkali  being  kept  constant 
at  N/10,  or  .4  per  cent.,  the  fog  produced  diminishes  rapidly  as 
the  concentration  of  the  hydroquinone  is  increased.  At  the- 
maximum  concentration  tried,  2  N/5,  or  4.4  per  cent.,  the  fog 
produced  in  ten  minutes  on  the  special  plates  was  only  .23  ; 
on  the  standard  plates  three  minutes'  development  gave  fog 
equal  tQ  only  .03,  which  is  a  quite  negligible  amount,  and 
68  minutes'  development  produced  only  .43  fog. 

The  maximum  contrast  obtainable  with  this  developer  on 
the  standard  plates  used  was  .97  for  68  minutes,  but  .78  was- 
reached  in  three  minutes. 

Fig.  3  shows  these  two  curves,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the- 
straight  line  part  of  tlie  curve  practically  runs  through  the 
zero  point  of  the  log-exjX)sure  scale,  which  means  that  the  speed 
of  the  plate  is  abnormally  high  with  this  particular  developer. 

With  short  times  of  development  such  as  three  minutes  or 
so,  it  gives  not  only  a  fogless  image,  but  one  that  is  also  stain- 
less. An  hour's  development  gives  a  fairly  strong  stain,  hut 
much  shorter  times  than  this  will  doubtless  be  quite  sufficient 
in  practical  work. 

We  have  not  yet  determined  the  point  at  which  stain  appears, 
neither  have  we  determined  the  exact  value  of  the  fogging 
power,  but  we  consider  the  developer  so  promising  that  we 
intend  to  go  more  closely  into  its  properties. 

Briefly,  its  formula  may  be  described  as  five  per  cent,  liyd-ro- 
quinone  and  half  per  cent,  soda  hydrate,  which  is  possibly  the 
simplest  developing  formula  ever  published. 

C.   E.  Kennbth  Mees. 
C.     Welboksk    Pipes. 

(yo  5e  continued.) 


SAFE- LIGHTS    FOR    THE    DARR-ROOM    IN 
THEORY    AND     PRACTICE. 


II. 


Transparent  Filters. 

The  liquid  filters  of  this  class  were  long  employed  in  certain 
branches  of  photographic  work,  but,  with  one  exception  only, 
not  as  dark-room  safe-lights.  This  was  possible  only  when  a 
dark-room  lamp  was  obtainable  from  which  the  light  could 
pass  through  a  glass  cell  containing  the  colouring  matter. 
Such  lamps  were  made  by  David  Allan,  Watson,  Eggenweiler, 
C.  F.  Kinderman  and  Co.,  and  others,  following  the  publication 
of  a  note  by  Howard  Farmer. 20  The  latter,  as  the  result  of 
tests  on  the  majority  of  dark-room  filters  in  use,  recommended 
a  six  per  cent,  solution  of  potass  bichromate,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  incandescent  electric  lamp,  supplied  a  bright  yellow 
light  of  about  ten  candle-power  and  "  250  times  safer  "  than 
the  ordinary  orange-yellow  glass  made  with  silver  as  ordinarily 
used.  Parzer  Muhlbacher2i  recommended  this  filter  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others  for  dark-room  work.  Dr.  Eder^a  recom- 
mended as  still  "  safer  "  a  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate 
of  ten  per  cent,  or  greater  strength.  An  improvement  on  the 
Farmer  formula  was  suggested  by  Eggenweiler^'  by  the  addi- 
tion of  potassium  ferricyanide  to  the  bichromate  solution. 
This  mixture,  however,  has  the  drawback  of  not  keeping  well. 
It  appears  somewhat  strange  that  among  such  recommenda- 
tions no  one  should  have  advised  ,a  solution  of  ferric  chloride 


M  ..  Jhotosraphio  Journal,"  1900.  p.  194. 

a  ,.™'»Eraplii8clie   Mitteilungen,"  1903.  p.  234. 

»  VA'!^"-,''^  1^"  Photojraphie  "  1903,  III.,  p.  352. 
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and  sulphocyanide,  which  allows,  as  I  have  found,  of  develop- 
ment with  a  high  degree  of  ''  safety." 

Following  the  use  of  these  inorganic  solutions,  attention  was 
naturally  directed  to  the  various  organic  dyes,  the  great 
number  of  which  allows  of  a  better  choice  and  of  adjusting  the 
limit  of  spectrum  absorption  more  perfectly.  Eggenweiler^* 
recommended  a  solution  of  Tolan-red,  1:4,000.  Davenport^s 
advised  an  orange  solution  of  "  mandarine  "  as  superior  to 
potass  bichromate,  whilst  B.  H.  Wordslay^^  gave  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  a  dye  filter  :  — 

Eosine      016  gm. 

Metanile   yellow    388     ,, 

Water  1,136  ccs 

For  a  more  intense  filter  the  formula  is  :  — 

Eosine      032  gm. 

Metanile  yellow     ". 194     ,, 

Water    680  ccs. 

Better  formulse  for  liquid  filters  were  published  later,  when 
Stenger  constructed  a  dark-room  lamp  of  a  kind  vei'y  suitable 
for  liquid  filters,  and  for  use  with  which  he  gave  the  following 
formulae  :  — 

1.  For  collodion  plates,  bromide  papers,  lantern-plates  and 
slow  dry  plates  :  — 

Potass    bichromate    ICO  gms. 

Water       1,000  ccs. 

"  Eder's  '■Jahrbuch,"  1901,  p.  660. 

"•  "  British  Jounial  of  Photoeraphv,"   1901.  pp.  504  and  590. 

'^  "  Photography,"  1901,  p.  604. 
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For  wet  collodion  this  solution  may  be  diluted  with  26  to 
50  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  water. 
2.  For  extra  rapid  dry  plates:  — 

Potass  bichromate  100 

Fuchsine   c 

"Water    


gms. 
1,000  CC8. 


.5  to  1  gm. 

.2  to  .4  gm. 

1,000  CCS. 


Tartrazine    

Methyl  violet  6B  or  acid  violet  7Bn" 
Water      

3.  For  orthochromatic  and  panchromatic  plates  the  last 
formula  was  used,  using  the  dye  in  the  greater  proportion 
■named  in  the  formula. 

Fr.  Haberkorn27  gave  for  the  preparation  and  development 
■of  red-sensitive  collodion  plates  the  following  formula,  which 
is  in  use  at  the  present  time:  — 

Acid  green  3  per  cent,  solution  25      ccs 

Xaphthol  green  4  i)er  cent,  solution  1.5 

Tartrazine  3  per  cent,  solution  12     " 

Water    distilled    ■'     80o"       " 

For  a  lighter  red  filter,  which  allows  onlv  wave-lengths  700 
to  620  ft  to  pass,  Dr.  E.  Konig^s  gave  the  following  fonnula  :  — 

Tartrazine     16 

Solid  red   D g 

"^^'at*'^  • !'.!.r.!;'.;r.'.'.  2.000  ccs. 

Extra  rapid  and  orthochromatic  plates  are  developed  in 
this  illumination. 

The  good  results  obtained  with  liquid  bichromate  filters 
led  to  experiments  in  the  preparation  of  dry  bichromate  filters. 
By  immersing  a  gelatine  plate  in  a  solution  of  potass  bichro- 
mate, a  yellow  screen  is  obtained  which,  though  it  possesses 
a  certain  degree  of  "safety,"  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  liquid 
bichromate  filters.  Moreover,  it  is  sensitive  to  lisht  and  is 
decomposed  with  formation  of  oxide  of  chromium,  the  light 
passing  through  which  is  still  less  "  safe  "  than  that  of  the 
■original  bichromated  plate.  A  good  filter  may  be  prepared 
with  silver  bichromate  in  gelatine,  and  in  1908  X.  Jeannett 
and  E.  Manvillum^s  took  out  an  English  patent  for  a  yellow 
ilark-room  filter  composed  of  lead  chromate  in  gelatine.  They 
mixed  10  ccs.  of  10  per  cent,  solution  of  lead  nitrate  with 
10  ccs.  of  strong  gelatine  solution,  adding  to  the  mixture 
10  ccs.  of  10  per  cent,  potass  chromate  solution.  This  emul- 
sion was  allowed  to  set,  washed,  and,  after  melting,  coated 
on  glass  plates. 

For  dry  filters,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  filters,  the  in- 
■organic  colouring  matters  were  replaced  in  course  of  time  by 
■organic  dyes.  The  use  of  aoaroide  as  a  colouring  matter  for 
the  windows  of  the  dark-room  may  be  mentioned,  but  it  makes 
a  bad  filter  of  a  lower  degree  of  "  safety  "  than  silver  yellow 
glass  or  copper  ruby. 

In  1898  Abney'o  recommended,  specially  for  the  develop- 
ment of  orthochromatic  plates  sensitive  to  yellow  and  green, 
a  formula  of  a  filter  which  is  still  oonsideredexcellent  in  prac- 
tice. A  violet  dye,  such  as  methyl  violet,  which  allows  the 
-extreme  red  and  blue-violet  rays  to  pass,  is  combined  with  an 
orange-yellow  filter  which  absorbs  the  blue-violet,  producing 
a  filter  which  transmits  only  the  extreme  red.  In  a  solution 
■of  methyl  violet  a  gelatine-coated  plate  is  immersed,  washed, 
and  after  drying  bound  up  with  a  piece  of  silver  yellow  orange 
glass. 

The  experiments  of  Miethe  and  Traube''  in  1902  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  series  of  colour  sensitisers,  the  isocyanines 
(ethyl  red).  These  experiments  were  continued  by  Dr.  KSnig 
and  by  others  and  led  to  the  production  of  many  important 
sensitisers,  such  as  orthochrome,  pinachrome,  dicyanine, 
isocol,32  etc.,  which  gave  such  increased  sensitiveness  to  gela- 
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tine  plates  in  the  red  and  orange  regions  that  it  wax  no 
longer  poshible  to  develop  these  plates  without  fog  by  means 
of  the  safe-lights  then  in  use.  Before  this  date  plates  wliich 
were  sold  as  sensitive  to  red  could  be  quite  well  developed  in 
the  light  of  pot  ruby  glass.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  red-sensitive  jjlates  lose  this  portion  of  their  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  developer.  The  introduction  of  the  new  coloar- 
sensitisers  introduced  new  conditions.  True,  these  plates  lose 
much  of  their  sensitiveness  to  the  orange  and  red  rays  in  the 
developer,  but  they  retain  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  red  to 
give  absolute  fog  when  develo|)ed  in  safe-lights  of  the  "  safest  " 
kind  known  at  the  time  of  their  introduction.  A  plate  sensi- 
tised with  pinacyanol  or  dicyanine  cannot  bo  developed  in  such 
illumination,  for  the  least  ray  of  red  light  immediately  pro- 
duces intense  fog. 

Whilst  up  to  this  point  attempts  have  been  directed  towards 
obtaining  an  improvement  in  dark-room  illumination  it  became 
necessary  to  find  a  filter  with  which  the  new  description  of 
plates  could  be  developed.  The  best  filter  at  the  time  was  that 
of  Abney,  which  was  further  improved  upon  by  Miethe.  He 
replaced  the  orange-yellow  glass  by  a  gelatine-coated  plate 
soaked  in  1 :  30  of  brilliant  yellow.  This  filter,  combined  with 
the  Abney  methyl  violet  screen,  gave  a  safe-light  with  which 
I>Iates  sensitised  in  ethyl  red  could  be  developed.  The  formula 
was  afterwards  improved  by  using  tartrazine  (which  absorbs 
blue  and  violet  to  a  high  degree)  in  place  of  the  brilliant 
yellow.  The  Vereinigte  Gelatine  und  Flitterfabriken  A.G. 
at  about  this  time  manufactured  coloured  gelatine  filters, 
samples  of  which  were  sent  to  various  authorities,  among  them 
to  Miethe,  who  supplied  a  number  of  new  formulee  according 
to  which  the  Company  manufactured  a  series  of  safe-lights 
which  were  placed  upon  the  market. 

Safe-light  I.  is  of  yellow  colour  and  intended  for  dark- 
rooms used  for  wet  collodion  work,  or  for  slow  development 
paper. 

Safe-light  II.  is  of  bright  red  colour,  absorbing  light  np  to 
594.  It  allows  of  the  development  of  extra  rapid  plates  and 
is  very  "  safe  "  in  spite  of  its  great  brightness. 

Safe-light  III.  is  likewise  red,  allowing  light  up  to  610  tp 
pass,  and  is  perfectly  "  safe"  for  colour-sensitive  plates. 

Safe-light  IV.  is  dark  red,  passing  light  only  up  to  650,  and 
is  specially  intended  for  the  development  of  plates  sensitised 
with  ethyl  red. 

The  other  filters  are  those  for  green  dark-room  light.  These 
evidently  gave  an  extremely  permanent  light.  B.  Neuhauss" 
showed  that  there  was  no  change  in  their  spectral  absorption 
after  having  been  exposed  for  100  hours  to  direct  sunlight. 
However,  they  were  not  found  satisfactory  in  practice,  as  the 
film  was  quickly  affected  by  changes  of  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  air.  The  same  Company,  and  later  W.  Hess, 
of  Cassel,  attempted  to  use  gelatine  specially  treated  for 
greater  strength,  but  this  was  likewise  of  little  practical  use. 
By  coating  the  safe-light  films  on  each  side  with  japon  lac  and 
placing  them  on  glass  plates  they  were  rendered  more  practic- 
able, but  they  nevertheless  gradually  ceased  to  be  used.  Later 
attempts  were  made  to  use  Miethe's  formulee  for  yellow,  green, 
and  red  filters  in  paper  or  silk,  but  with  what  results  in  prac- 
tice I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  Abney  methyl  violet  filter  combined  with  tartrazine  was 
strongly  criticised  in  1904  by  Liippo-Cramer.'*  In  opposition 
to  the  emphatic  advocacy  by  others  he  found  this  deeply 
coloured  filter  actually  less  safe  than  old  copper  ruby  glass. 
He  found  that  the  methyl  violet  allowed  to  pass  certain  green 
rays  which,  though  they  could  not  be  detected  in  the  spectro- 
scope, were  nevertheless  able  completely  to  fog  the  plates. 
I  think  that  these  results  of  Luppo-Oamer  may  be  put  down 


According  to  Dr.  E.  KSnlg,  isorol  i«  a  mixture. 

"  Pbotographiscbe  Rondschau,"  July.  1904. 

"  PhatasnpbiKhe  Kofmpondeni,"  ISM,  p.  186. 
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to  the  fact  that  the  methyl  violet  used  br  him  had  not  the 
properties  of  tKat  employed  by  others.  Several  descriptions 
of  methyl  violet  are  obtainable  in  commerce,  and  the  methyl 
violet  BBB  of  the  Hoechst  Works  does  allow  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  green  to  pass,  whilst  the  CB  brand  of  the  same 
Works  and  the  Bayer  methyl  violet  B  do  not  transmit  any 
green.  Methyl  violet  was  subsequently  replaced  by  crystal 
violet,  which  is  a  better  absorbent  of  the  green. 

Although  Miethe's  filters  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  prac- 
tice, their  composition  remained  secret,  and  further  researches 
were  necessary.     Newton  and  Buips  recommended  for  yellow 

»'  "  Photographic  Journal,"  1905,  p.  20. 


screens  the  coating  of  glass  plates  with  a  solution  made  as- 
follows  :  A  gelatine  solution  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  strength  is- 
prepared  ;  to  it  is  added  tartrazine  in  the  proportion  of  1  milli- 
gramme per  20  CCS.  of  gelatine.  This  supplies  a  coating  mix- 
ture sufficient  for  100  sq.  cm.  of  glass.  In  the  same  way  red' 
filters  are  prepared  by  adding  to  20  ccs.  of  gelatine  1  milli- 
gramme of  tartrazine  and  .5  milligramme  of  rose  bengal.  For 
dark  red  filters  a  further  addition  is  made  of  .5  milligramme 
of  methyl  violet,  such  filter  passing  only  the  extreme  red  from 
700  to  650.  It  is  known  that  these  filters  have  been  extremely 
satisfactory  in  practice.  A.   P.  H.  Teivelli. 

{To  be  continued.) 


EXPERIMENTS    ON     SOLARISATION.— I. 


II. 


After  clearing  up  a  few  of  the  elementary  snags  in  this  line  of 
work,  and  having  a  little  knowledge  as  to  the  real  action,  it 
was  attempted  to  learn  how  to  produce  positives  with  very  rapid 
exp<5sures  in  the  most  practical  way.  Xipher'  has  shown  under 
what  widely  different  conditions  a  positive  may  be  obtained  by 
an  exposure  to  white  light  after  the  exposur*  to  the  specified 
object.  However,  a  fairly  long  exposure  was  required  in  order 
to  obtain  good  positives.  The  same  general  idea  was  followed  m 
our  attempt  to  produce  rapid  positives,  and  as  white  light  failed 
to  give  good  results  the  action  of  various  coloured  lights  was  first 
studied.  Solutions  of  varying  concentrations  of  copper  sulphate, 
potassium  dichromate.  cyanine,  fuchsine  and  orange  crystals  (a  dye) 
were  made  up,  and,  with  the  proper  dilutions  of  these  various 
materials,  light-absorption  bands  covering  any  portion  of  the 
spectrum  could  be  obtained.  Potassium  dichromate  at  a  proper 
dilution  served  as  a  fine  filter  for  the  blue  bands,  while  orange 
crystals  make  a  fine  filter  for  all  but  the  green-blue  portion.  In 
this  work  the  cell  serving  in  the  capacity  of  a  filter  was  placed  m 
front  of  the  Welsbacli  burner  which  was  used  in  the  previous 
experiments.  By  properly  enclosing  the  excess  light  the  light- 
values  along  the  whole  system  could  be  controlled.  Before 
utilising  these  filters  the  light  was  examined  by  means  of  a 
spectroscope  in  order  to  tell  exactly  what  lights  were  being  used. 
Instantaneous  exposures  were  then  taken  and  by  developing  with 
the  regular  stock  developer  in  the  presence  of  the  following  lights 
We  obtained :  — 


No. 


Light  composiLioD. 


red 

yellow 

greeu 

blue 

blue-violet 

yellow-green 

greeu-blue 


Distance  of  de- 
veloping solution 


Type. 


2.i 
25 
25 
25 
2» 
95 
25 


fine  negative 
line  negative 
fine  negative 
fogged  thin  pes. 
fogged  plate 
good  negative 
positive 


It  was  surprising  to  see  the  splendid  qualitv  of  the  negative 
developed  even  in  the  green  rays.  When  the  blue-violet  is  used 
a  very  rapid  action  takes  place,  with  the  result  of  a  thick  f og  • 
however,  with  the  continuation  of  the  green-blue  at  last  positives 
were  obtained.  Even  for  exposure  during  development  to  white 
light  the  results  were  far  inferior  to  the  green-blue  combination 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  anticipated  a  greater  sensitising 
effect  for  this  mixture,  only  comparatively  thin  positives  resulted 
from  rapid  exposures.  Although  this  work  failed  to  bring  us  any 
nearer  the  solution  of  instantaneous  positives,  it  did,  however 
give  an  insight  into  what  were  the  active  rays  of  light  durine 
such  an  operation,  and  this  may  aid  in  some  way  in  later  studies 

\Vhen  we  examine  Fig.  2  it  may  be  seen  that  if  the  reducin.^  power 
of  the  developer  is  increased,  the  maximum  of  the  curve  changes 
Consequently    by    increasing    the    alkalinity    of    the    developer    we 

trr*     "^^^r'  ?"'^'"°n»  to  «  '""■■^  suitable  method  of  develop- 
ment.     When  the  plates  were  given  a  rapid  exj^osur^and  developed 
Irani.  Acad.  ;ci.,  »t.  Luult,  lu,  2io  ( 11)00^! 


in  the  green-blue  light  combination  with  the  following  stock. 
developers  we  obtained  decidedly  different  results,  as  may  be  seen. 
With  No.  3  the  plate  resembled  a  very  thin  transparency  positive. 
With  No.  5  a  splendid  dense  image  was  obtained.  The  least  over- 
development in  the  light  caused  a  surface  fog ;  but,  with  proper 
precautions,  plates  from  instantaneous  exposures  were  obtained 
which  were  too  dense  to  make  satisfactory  lantern  slides.  Although 
the  general  method  of  procedure  as  adopted  in  the  last  two  experi- 
ments for  the  production  of  rapid  positives  is  well  known,  still 
we  have  shown  that  since  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  change* 
during  exposure  for  lights  of  given  wave  lengths  we  can  control 
the  amount  of  contrast  by  varying  the  wave  lengths  of  the  fogging 
lights,  and  can  hence  obtain  more  dense  plates  for  shorter 
exposures. 


Developer 

used. 

No. 

Sol.  A. 
cc. 

Sol.  B. 
cc. 

20  jier  cent. 

potass,  bromide 

cc. 

Type. 

1 

3 
4 

5 
0 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

10 
20 
30 
40 
60 
60 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

thin  fogged  positive 
thin  positive 
thin  positive 
more  intense  positive 
quite  dense  positive 
b<idly  fogged 

Another  general  method  of  rapid  positive  production  involved  a 
slow  change  in  the  latent  image  before  final  development.  There 
are  many  cases  on  record  where  films  have  remained  in  a  camera 
for  several  months  or  perhaps  years,  and  upon  development  have 
resulted  in  partial  or  total  positives.  This  has  been  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  silver  bromide  has  been  reduced  to  some 
lower  stage  by  slow  decomposition,  and  in  that  way  resembles  the- 
effect  pixxiuced  by  an  over-exposure.  If  such  is  the  ca.se  we  can 
utilise  this  as  a  method  for  obtaining  more  dense  positives  on  a 
short  exposure,  but  under  conditions  which  may  be  more  easily 
controlled.  The  plates  were  given  a  rapid  exposure  as  before 
and  left  in  varying  dilutions  of  the  stock  developer  for  varying 
times,  and  then  were  finally  developed  by  aid  of  the  green-blue 
fogging  light  with  the  results  in  table  below. 


Initial  developer. 

Time 

Final  developer. 

No. 

1 

Type. 

Sol.  A  Sol.  B 

Water 

iniu. 

Sol.  A  Sol.  B 

20  p.c.  potass. 

cc.       cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

bromide  cc. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

HO 

10 

thin  positive 

2 

1 

200 

30 

20 

30 

10 

thin  positive         • 

3 

1 

100 

30 

20 

30 

10 

thicker  positive 

4 

1 

75 

30 

20 

30 

10 

more  dense 

6 

1 

76 

60 

20 

30 

10 

good  positive 

6 

1 

60 

30 

SO 

30 

10 

good  positive 

7 

1 

50 

10 

iO 

SO 

10 

thin  positive 

The  desired  contrast  in  the  densities  of  Nos.  5  and  6  when  com- 
pared with  No.  1  would  indicate  that  here  we  had  a  slow  decom- 
position   aiding   very    much    in   the   final    quality   of   the    positive- 
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obtained.  The  final  development  in  these  cases  required  decidedly 
less  time  for  the  correct  density  than  in  the  case  where  no  slow 
action  was  allowed  to  take  place.  In  the  previous  experiments  the 
fogging  time  while  in  the  developer  was  very  close  to  two  minutes. 
With  the  slow  decomposition  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a 
fogging  period  of  slightly  less  than  one  minute. 

Before  continuing  with  the  remainder  of  the  sensitising  experi- 
ments it  might  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  three  previous  general 
methods  for  the  production  of  positives  from  rapid  exposures. 
In  the  first,  where  we  exposed  with  a  dilute  de\-eloper  in  the 
film,  the  light  acts  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  depolariser,  with 
the  consequence  that  for  a  given  exposure  the  chemical  action  is 
greatly  increased.  This  method  was  extremely  poor,  and  such  a 
wet-plate  process  would  never  receive  any  general  application. 
The  second  was  a  dry  method,  and,  since  the  fogging  green-blue 
wave-length  of  light  can  be  readily  prepared,  this  would  seem 
to  be  quite  practical  provided  direct  positives  of  good  density 
were  desired  (as  will  undoubtedly  never  be  the  case).  The  third 
method  involving  a  slow  reduction  requires  too  long  a  time  with 
no  better  results  than  by  exercise  of  proper  care  in  the  second 
method,  hence  its  application  may  be  somewhat  limited.  How- 
ever, the  theoretical  side  of  the  whole  presents  very  interesting 
asi^cts  in  which  all  three  of  the  above  methods  have  their  decided 
bearing  as  has  been  shown. 

Carey  LeaS  has  suggested  the  analogy  of  the  action  of  sodium 
hypophosphite  to  that  of  light,  showing  that  we  obtain  a  negative 
effect  with  a  25-30  per  cent,  solution,  while  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  we  have  the  positive  action  with  silver  bromide  plates: 
If  this  solution  had  an  action  similar  to  that  of  light  we  were 
obtaining  decided  contradictions  to  our  previous  results,  since 
with  a  concentrated  solution  or  an  intense  light  we  obtain  a 
negative,  while  with  a.  dilute  solution  or  a  weak  light  we  obtain 
a  positive  effect.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  final  negative 
effect  was  that  of  the  third  stage  of  our  original  diagi'am  there 
should  exist  another  negative  for  dilutions  below  that  of  2  per 
cent.  With  the  idea  of  determining  this  concentration  we  began 
our  study  with  the  faint  hope  of  its  application  to  rapid  positive.* 
Several  plates  were  immersed  after  exposure  in  sodium  hypo- 
phosphite  solutions  of  varying  concentrations,  but  in  no  case  was 
there  any  appearance  of  reversal.  As  the  concentration  increased, 
the  thickness  of  the  film  was  found  to  decrease.  This  seemed  to 
indicate  that  we  were  dealing  at  least  with  a  solvent  action,  so 
unexposed  plates  were  treated  in  the  following  manner,  and  these 
results  were  obtained  ujwn  development  in  the  regular  stock 
developer   without  washing. 


Cone,  of  BotUuiu 

No. 

hypophosphite 

per  cent. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

10 

& 

16 

A 

20 

7 

25 

8 

30 

9 

35 

10 

40 

11 

85 

12 

40 

Time  of 
immersion. 


Type. 


1  miu. 


No  darkening;  potltiTe 


Film  i>  nioatly  diaioived 
Film  diitolred 

Blackening ;  aegative 


From  this  we  find  that  sodium  hypophosphite  may  act  as  a 
reducing  agent  or  as  a  solvent  for  silver  bromide  according  to 
whether  the  plate  remains  in  the  solution  for  a  long  or  a  short 
time.  Immersion  for  a  long  time  with  a  concentrated  solution 
produces  a  positive  effect,  since  the  solvent  action  is  greater  than 
the  reducing.  With  a  short  immersion  we  have  the  reducing  action 
as  the  important  feature,  and  we  obtain  a  blackening  of  the  silver 
bromide.  In  all  the  above  work  only  half  of  the  plate  was 
immersed  in  the  solutions  in  order  to  make  the  correct  comparisons 
with  the  untouched  bromide.  We  see,  then,  that  Lea's  apparent 
reversals  with  dilute,  and  non-reversals  with  concentrated  sodium 
hypophosphite  are  due  to  the  action  of  this  re-agent  both  as  a 
solvent  and  a  reducing  agent  towards  silver  bromide,  and  hence 
its  action  is  really  not  analogous  to  that  of  light. 

Another  method  for  the  production  of  positives  with  extremely 

"  "  Am.  Jour.  Scl."  (3),  33,  482  (1887). 


rapid  exposures  was  that  of  Waterhouse,  n«ing  a  thiockrbamidc.- 
aolulion.  Since  but  few  logical  explanations  had  been  given  for 
the  action  of  this  developer  a  more  detailed  study  was  pursued 
with  the  aim  of  possibly  finding  the  application  of  other  substancea 
in  a  similar  manner.  lAppo-Cramer*  decided  from  his  work  on 
this  Waterhouse  developer  that  metallic  silver  is  precipitated' 
from  the  solution,  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  thiocarbamide 
dissolving  some  of  the  silver  bromide,  and  hence  a  heavier  deposit 
«n  the  portions  where  we  have  the  large  amount  of  silver  bromide 
with  the  result  of  a  reversal.  However,  from  our  results  obtained 
with  other  materials  it  was  suggested  that  the  real  action  of  the- 
thiocarbamide  might  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  curve  of  the 
second  diagraml"  similar  to  the  case  of  displacement  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  weak  and  strong  developers.  The  first  point  to 
be  tested  was  the  fact  that  on  a  very  short  exposure  a  positive  was 
obtained,  and  not  a  negative  as  would  follow  from  the  previous 
diagram.  The  following  experiments  were  tried  in  an  attempt 
to  locate  {he  first  negative. 


Developer. 

Time  of  Expoinre. 

Mo. 

Sol.  A  Sol.  B  W.ter  Thl"-;'"" 

Type. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

2s  '  n 
St       ts 
»    1    u 

it      » 

6               20 

5  20 

6  20 
t              20 

2  secondi 
1  second 
In^tantaneoas 
Fiactlon  of  second 

lomed  piste 
partial  positive 
poaltite 
lugged  plat* 

The  above  pictures  were  taken  by  means  of  a  camera  in  a  lecture 
room  where  the  illumination  could  be  changed  by  means  of  dark 
shades.  Below  a  certain  exposure  for  the  given  illumination 
only  a  fogged  plate  could  be  produced  without  the  least  trace  of  a 
developable  image.  The  lowest  good  result  obtained  was  then  a 
positive,  and  since  we  could  not  obtain  a  negative  with  shorter 
exposure  the  previous  hypothesis  fails  to  account  for  the  production 
of  a  positive  with  such  a  short  exposure. 

The  thiocarbamide  used  in  the  above  experiments  and  also  in 
all  the  following  was  made  by  heating  ammonium  sulphocj-nate 
for  quite  a  time  until  the  dense  white  fumes  were  given  off  in 
abundance ;  the  material  was  then  cooled  rapidly  to  80  deg.  G.  and 
dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Upon  standing,  fine  needle- 
like crystals  of  thiocarbamide  were  obtained.  A  standard  solution 
of  1  gram  of  these  crystals  in  a  litre  of  water  was  made,  and  it 
was  this  solution  that  is  mentioned  in  the  above  data. 

Several  plates   corresponding  to  No.  3  in  the  above  were  made 
in    order    to    examine    what    really    happened    in    each    case.     On 
every  plate  a  negative  first  appeared  followed  by  a  positive.     The 
appearance   of    both    images    could    be    detected   sifter    fixing    with 
hypo,    because,    by    x^ected    light,    the    negative   image  appeared 
on   the    surface    side,    while    the    positive  image   readily    appeared 
iipon  the  glass  side  of  the  film.     On  all  of  the  plates  there  seemed 
to  be   a  fairly  dense  surface  deposit,  and  the  idea  of  a  screening 
effect  was  brought  forward,  but  an  exposure  with  the  plate's  glass- 
surface  out   for  the   same  conditions  as  No.   3  in   the   above   still 
yielded  a  positive,  and  no  negative  was'observed  to  appear  upon 
the  film  surface  side  during  development  as  was  true  in  the  other 
cases.     From    these   results    we    must   conclude  that   the    effect    is  . 
not   due  to   a    screening  action.     In    order   to   determine    whether 
the  negative  appearing  during  such  a  development   was   a   normal 
negative  or  not,   the  plate   was   given  a   preliminary   development 
in    a   weak    solution.        Final    development   in    the    thiocarbamide 
developer  produceil  the  same  results  as  in  the  first  case,  and  since 
the   negative  was  obtained   thus  we   must  conclude  that   it   is  the 
normal  negative   with   which   we   are   dealing.     Whether   the  nega- 
tive image  was  essential  to  reversal  or  not  was  shown  by  develop- 
ing   first    in    the    weak    developer    of    the    following    composition: 
Sol.  A,  5  cc.  ;  Sol.  B,  5  cc.  :  water,  25  cc.  ;  and  after  dissolving  out 
the     negative     image     thus     produced     by     means     of     perman- 
ganate  solution     a     positive    was    developed     with     the    regular 
thiocarbamide    solution.     Instead   of   utilising    permanganate    as    • 
solvent  for  the  silver,  far  better  results  were  obtained  with  chromic 
acid,   since   a   more   compact   film    is   left  than   is   the   case  where- 
permanganate  or    nitric    acid    was    used    as  a    solvent.     With    the 

•  photogmphlaolM  Problem*.  180  (I907>. 
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exception  of  the  stain  obtained  from  the  silver  solvent  a  better 
positive  was  obtained  by  this  method  than  in  the  previous  case, 
since  we  do  not  have  the  jumble  effect  caused  by  the  negative 
image.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  negative  image  is  not  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  the  positive  by  the  Waterhouse 
process. 

In  all  of  the  plates  obtained  with  the  thiocarbamide  developer 
there  was  not  the  usual  characteristic  black  deposit,  but  a 
brownish  violet  colour  led  us  to  suppose  we  were  dealing  with  a 
sulphide.  With  such  a  supposition  the  following  solutions  were 
tried  as  i-eversing   agents,   but   failure  resulted   in  each   case; 

All  the  solutions  mentioned  below  were  first  tried  in  the  de- 
veloper, and  then  by  a  previous  immersion,  but  in  no  case  was 
there  any  sign  of  a  reversal  taking  place.  The  surface  was  coated 
with  a  brown  fog  when  either  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonia  were 
used.  From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  there  must  be  some 
complex  reaction  in  case  a  sulphide  were  formed. 


No. 

Solution. 

Dilution. 

Kvpo- 
sure 
sec. 

Type. 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

.6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Hydrogen  utilphide  aqueous 

Ammonia 

Hyilrogen  sulphide 

Hydrogen  sulphide 

Ammonia 

An)monia 

Urea 

Urea 

Am.  sulpho-cryaiiide 

Am.  suli.ho-cyanide 

Hydrogen  sulphide  +  ammonia 

Hydrogen  sulphide  +  ammonia 

Saturated 
Normal  solution 
Sat.  diluted  i 
.Sat.  diluted  J 
Il;2  solution 
N/5  solution 
5  gin  lOOccH.O 
lginl00ccH,(l 
5ginl0occH,"O 
lginlOOccH;o 
Cone,  of  1  and  2 
Cone,  of  4  and  6 

fogged  negative 

thin' fogged  negative 
fogged  negative 
negative 

»t 
fogged  negative 

When  a  plain  negative  was  immersed  in  a  solution  of  thiocar- 
bamide no  visible  reaction  was  seen  to  occur.  However,  when 
simply  silver  bromide  was  treated  with  the  thiocarbamide  of  suf- 
£cient  concentration  there  was  an  appreciable  solvent  action,  so 
the  reaction  must  involve  some  change  with  the  silver  bromide. 
If  the  thiocarbamide  reacted  with  the  decomposed  silver  bromide 
in  the  film  yielding  a  positive,  because  the  least  exposed  parts 
■contained  the  largest  amount  of  unchanged  silver  bromide,  we 
should  obtain  a  positive  by  development  with  thiocarbamide  alone, 
provided  the  exposure  was  long  enough.  This  was  tried,  and  the 
following  results  were  obtained  :  — 


No. 


Developer. 


Thiourea 
cc. 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


soda  carbonate 
(sol.  B) 


26 
i.5 
26 
25 
25 


Water 
cc. 


Exposure. 


Type. 


20 

1  sec. 

20 

30  sec. 

20 

1  min. 

20 

2  rain. 

20 

3  min. 

fogged  plate 


Unless  the  plate  were  exposed  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
produce  a  reduced  silver  negative  there  was  no  appearance  of 
any  image.  The  presence  of  a  developer  or  depolariser  is  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  the  development.  However,  when  a 
plate  IS  treated   in  the  following  developer— 


Developer. 

No. 

Thiourea 

Sol.  A 
cc. 

Sol.    B 
cc. 

Exposure. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

20 
20 
20 
20 

25 
25 
2) 
26 

0 
6 

10 

i5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Type. 


slight  fog 
paitial  poEitlve 

good  " 


we  see  that  it  only  requires  but  a  little  of  the  carbonate  to  increase 
the  reducmg  power  sufficiently  to  produce  an  image.  It  w^ 
mterestmg  to  note  the  decided  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  two 
completely  fogged    plates    produced    in   the    above    two    cases     for 

hut  w'i^i^.r  r^^'*'°"^*^  ^""^"^  ^"  ^""''^  ^  ^'ght  brown  fog, 
oat  with  the  hydroquinone  and  sulphite  there  is  formed  a  dark 
brownish  purple  fog.    When  two  plat«,  were  treated  i^lhe  sar^t 


manner  as  the  No.  1  in  each  case  and  were  then  fixed,  the  remain- 
ing silver  bromide  was  dissolved  off  first  in  every  case  in  the 
portion  corresponding   to  the   shadows. 

Some  silver  bromide  was  precipitated  in  the  dark,  and,  after 
complete  washing,  was  treated  with  the  previous  thiocarbamide 
developer.  The  excess  of  undecomposed  silver  bromide  was  dis- 
solved, and  after  thorough  washing  the  residue  was  dried.  A 
portion  of  this  was  analysed  by  precipitation  as  silver  chloride,  and 
weighed — with  the  following  results  : — 
Wt.  of  original  material,  0.1701  gram. 
Wt.   of  silver  chloride.  0.2236  gram. 

Ratio  of  original  material;  wt.  of  silver  chloride  =  0. 1701 : 
0.2236;  0.1701:0.2256  =  109.1:143.45; 
and  we  see  that  without  any  outside  reduction  by  light,  we  have 
the  final  product  not  in  the  ratio  of  silver  sulphide,  but  of  metallic 
silver ;  still,  minor  side  reactions  might  form  a  small  amount  of 
sulphide,   which,  however,  is  negligible. 

This  final  result  showed  that  the  sulphur  in  the  thiocarbamide 
was  not  at  all  essential,  and  that  there  must  be  some  specific 
property  of  the  thiocarbamide  as  a  whole.  The  effect  of  a  thiwar- 
bamide  and  a  regular  developer  was  then  tried  upon  plates  exposed 
the  same  length  of  time  to  the  same  object  and  under  the  same 
light-intensity.  For  ease  in  controlling  all  these  details  the  lecture 
room,  which  was  illuminated  by  ordinary  electric  lights  and 
equipped  with  very  dark  window  shades,  was  utilised,  and  the 
following  exposures  were  made  with  this  illumination:  — 


Thiocarbamide 

Regular 

No. 

Developer 

Developer. 

Exposure. 

Type. 

Thiourea 

Sol.  A 

Sol.  B 

Sol.  A 

Sol.B 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

1 

20 

26 

25 



_ 

15  min. 

good  positive 

2 

0 

0 

0 

26 

25 

15  min. 

thin  negative 

3 

20 

25 

25 

0 

0 

13  min. 

fair  positive 

4 

0 

0 

0 

26 

25 

13  min. 

very  thin  negative 

b 

20 

2f. 

26 

0 

0 

12  min. 

partial  positive 

tl 

0 

0 

0 

26 

25 

12  min. 

nothing 

7 

20 

26 

26 

0 

0 

10  min. 

partial  positive 

S 

0 

U 

0 

25 

26 

10  min. 

nothing 

All  plates  were  developed  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  sll 
conditions  were  retained  as  nearly  constant  as  possible.  With  the 
first  four  numbers  the  positives  were  very  much  more  dense  than 
the  corresponding  negatives.  We  must  then  admit  that  the  action 
of  the  light  was  to  alter  the  plate  in  some  manner,  even  at  what 
is  considered  below  the  minimum  exposure  for  a  negative,  but 
that  the  regular  developer  is  unable  to  detect  it.  As  the  developer 
containing  the  thiocarbamide  developed  a  positive  we  find  that  the 
only  way  to  account  for  it  is  by  assuming  that  it  develops  the 
undecomposed  silver  bromide  more  rapidly  than  the  exposed, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  work  upon  this  developer  has  pointed  towards 
this  conclusion.  When  an  unexposed  plate  was  treated  with  the 
thiocarbamide  developer  it  \v.as  found  to  yield  the  same  brownish- 
violet  fog  which  was  so  characteristic  in  the  production  of  positives. 
The  action  then  becomes  very  evident,  especially  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  substances  which  dissolve  silver  bromide  coarsen  the 
grain,  and  hence  make  a  more  sensitive  plate. ^i  As  it  has  been 
previously  pointed  out  that  thiocarbamide  does  have  a  solvent 
action  towards  silver  bromide,  we  have  the  unexposed  silver  bromide 
made  more  sensitive  to  the  developer  than  the  exposed,  and  hence 
the  production  of  a  positive  on  even  very  short  exposures.  As 
a  check  on  this  we  have  the  following  experiments:  — 


Prel'minary 
immersion. 


Ihio 
urea 


Water 
cc. 


100 
100 

100 

100 


Time  of 
immer- 

sicui. 

min. 


Developer. 


Sol.  A 

CO. 


26 

.  25 

25 

26 


Sol.  B.P"*^ 
„„     .bromide 


Exposure. 


Type. 


25 
2.1 
25 


16  mlti. 

15  min. 

16  min. 
15  min. 


p.irt'al  positive 
good  positive 
hest  positive 
positive  with  thin  fog 


After    the   immersion    in  the  thiocarbamide   solution    the  plates 
were  washed  for  three  to  five  minutes  in  running  water    and  then 
' '  LUppo-Cramer :  Eder's  Jahi  buch  der  Pnutographie,  21,  868  (1907). 
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,  developed  m  the  regular  developer.  The  rosulU  «„uld  then  .ub- 
8 tanfate  the  theo,y   that  wo    have   a   «en«itising   effect.   e.pecWly 

matter  of  fact,  the  whole   process   may   be  controlled    much  more 

Tct'ion  Vd'rt''  r^  V"  *"°  '''^''.  '"'''''  '"">-  by  simult.neo,.. 
action.  Additional  work  was  carried  out  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  plate  could  be  sensiti3<>d.  The  following  results  were  obtained   _ 


No. 


Time  of  iramertion. 
min. 


Time  of  wuhlng. 
mln. 


1 

10 
20 
30 
6 
snif  ilnr 


Tjp«. 


fair  ponltlrc 
good  pinliive 
partly  clouded  poiltive 
badly  clouded 
badiv  clouded 
clouded  plate 


The  thiocarbamidfl  solution  was  of  the  same  concentration  as  in 
the  previous  case,  as  was  the  developer,  and  it  will  l,e  seen  that 
ba<l  results  follow  if  the  immersion  in  the  preliminarv  solution 
exceeds  a  certain  time.  This  resultant  cloudy  effect  over  the  whole 
plate  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  for  too  great  a  period 
between  sensitising  and  developing  the  undecomposed  silver  bromide 
m  the  whole  film  becomes  sensitised  as  well  as  perhaps  some  of 
the  partly  exposed,  and  we  obtain  a  more  uniform  rate  of  develop- 
ment for  both  e-cjiOBed  and  unexposed  bromide.  This  would  seem 
fo  be  warranted  from  the  behaviour  of  Nos.  2  and  6 :  for.  without 
d^ing,  a  good  positive  resulted  while  under  the  same  condition 
when  dried  a  clouded  plate  was  obtained.  From  the  above  data 
yfo  feel  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  thiocarbamide  causes  an 
increase  m  sensitiveness  of  the  undecomposed  sUver  bromide, 
which  is  followed  by  chemical  developmenit  wi>.K  a  suitable 
developer. 

^One  disturbing  factor  to  the  above  conclusions  was  the  work  of 
Kogelmann,  who  obtained  negatives  with  over-exposed  plates,  using 
the  thiocarbamide  developer.  This  process  was  then  taken  up  and 
studied  with  carefully  checked  plates.  The  exposures  were  made 
out  of  doors  with  the  camera,  and  all  were  taken  at  as  nearlv 
the  same  time  as  possible.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
resnlta  obtained :  — 


No. 

Time  of 

exposure 

niin. 

Final  developer. 

Sol.   A 
cc. 

Sol.    B        Water 
cc.              cc. 

Type. 

I 
l> 

3 
4 
5 

1.5 
15 
15 
30 
30 

None 

Ye« 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

25 
25 

25 

25         i            0 
2.1        1           0 
25        1         100 
S5         1            0 
25         1            0 

good  poiitlve 
fogged  negative 
negative 

It  will  be  noticed  that  under  proper  conditions  only  a  positive 
was  obtained.     Negatives  resulted   only   when  there  was  an  over- 
exposure and   an   excess  of   metallic   silver  was   present,   or  when 
there  was  a  slight  over-exposure  and  a  dilute  developer  was  used. 
By  using  an  old  developer  with  underdevelopment,  negatives  were 
always  the  result.     However,  if  the  old  developer  was  allowed  to 
act    for   a    sufficiently   long    time    during   development    a    positive 
finally  resulted.     The  final  conclusions  from  these  experimenU  were 
that,    with   a   moderately   strong  new  developer,    under   conditions 
yielding  a  positive  with  regular  development,  a  positive  will  result 
with  a  thiocarbamide  developer.     This  resulted   consistenUy   under 
the    conditions    of    No.    2.     An    under-dewlopment    lor    an    over- 
expo.sur6   would    yield    negatives    each   time    with   or   without    the 
thiocarbamide    immersion.     Some    additional    facts    were   obUined 
•which  still  further   substantiated    the    above  conclusions.     A  plat* 
was  exposed  to  solarisation  similarly  to  No.  1,  and  was  developed 
with    the    ordinary   developer.     The  resulting   silver    positive    was 
dissolved  by  means  of  chromic  acid,  and  the  development  was  con- 
tinued   after    a    thorough    washing    in    the    double    thiocarbamide 
developer,   with  the  result  that  positive  was  obtained   with  a.  bad 
surface  cloud.     Upon  the  development  of  a  solarised  plate  we  first 
have  the  negative  image  due  to  the  reduced  metallic  silver  appear- 
ing,   and  then  the   positive   as    obtained    under   the  conditions   of 
regular    development,    and    finally   another    positive   superimposed 


on  th«  oriRinal  thin  one,  and  due  to  the  wniitiiing  »ction  of  th« 
thiocarbamide.  Consequently  the  reaiilUnt  image  is  not  an  excep- 
tionally good  one,  but  in  any  development  th*ii«  •la««s  can  be 
easily  watched.  When  an  overexposure  and  underdevelopment  u 
given,  the  amount  of  reduced  silver  will  mask  the  positive  imagt. 
and  will  yield  the  negative,  which  is  undoubtedlr  the  one  previously 
obtained.  Another  factor  aiding  much  in  the  masking  by  the 
reduced  negative  is  the  heavy  surface  fog,  but  several  plates  which 
appeared  as  negatives  were  treated  with  chromic  acid,  and  if  the 
oction  of  the  ncid  was  discontinued  at  the  proper  moment  just 
after  the  fog  on  the  surface  was  dissolved,  a  positive  could  be  seen, 
provided  there  had  not  been  too  great  an  over-exposure.  This 
positive  was  the  one  which  would  be  obtained  under  the  normal 
conditions  of  the  exposure. 

When  using  carefully  checked  plates  to  th«  best  solarisation,  in 
no  case  could  we  obtain  a  negative  with  the  thiocarbamide  solution 
if  the  developer  was  of  the  proper  concentration  and  the  exposure 
was  correct. 

This  work  was  suggested  by  Professor  Bancroft,  and  has  been 
carried   out   under   his  supervision.  fi.    A.  Peblet. 

Cornell    University. 

1   >   I 

Pftoto-roecDanlcal  Dotes- 

Combination  Photogravure  and  Lithography. 

Among  the  colour  prints  shown  at  the  exhibition  at  St.  Bride 
Institute  mentioned  recently,  were  three  prints  produced  under  the 
Bendixson  and  Winddop  patent  reported  in  these  notes  on  September 
17, 1909.  The  method  is  one  in  which  rotary  photogravure  forms  the 
key-printing — and  thus  reproduces  accurately  the  drawing  of  the 
subject — while  the  colours  are  supplied  lithographically,  and  so  can 
be  chosen  by  a  competent  lithographic  draughtsman  to  match  the 
original  very  closely.  Of  course,  the  draughtsman  is  not  confined 
to  three  or  four  colours  as  in  purely  photo-mechanical  processes,  but 
may  use  as  many  as  necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular work  in  hand.  The  prints  shown  were  reproductions  .,f 
Gainsborough's  "  Mrs.  Robinson,"  a  drawing  by  Byam  Shaw,  and  a 
sketch  by  a  Hungarian  artist.  All  appear  to  be  astonishingly  faithful 
reproductions,  possessing  a  richness  and  purity  of  colour  not  always 
present  in  the  commoner  reproductions  in  colour.  The  great  ad 
vantage  of  these  print*,  as  against  three-colour  blocks,  should  lie 
in  the  ability  to  use  a  durable  and  nonshiny  paper,  and,  as  against 
colour  collotypes,  in  the  greater  evenness  of  an  edition. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAU    PATENTS. 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for : — 
R^:PHOD^CTlc^■  Processes. — No.  13,920.     Photographic  reproduction 

processes.     James  Hayhurst  Graham. 
CoLOtTB  Phcitogr.wure. — No.  14,393.    Printing  photogravure  prints 

in  three  or  more  colours.    James  Jacques  and  Thomas  Jacques. 


KiNKMACOLOH. — On  Wednesday,  June  28,  Mr.  Charlea  Urban  pre- 
sented exclusively  at  the  Scala  Theatre  a  full  and  comprehensive 
record  in  life-motion  and  the  actual  tints  of  nature,  of  the  magni- 
ficent Coronation  procession  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen, 
tak?n  from  every  important  point  of  the  long  progress  to  the  City, 
and  especially  embracing  the  ceremonials  at  Temple  Bar,  the  Guild- 
hall, etc.  No  official  privileges  were  left  unsecured,  no  expenri 
whi'tever  spared,  in  order  to  make  this  an  "imperially  perfect" 
pictorial  chronicle  of  the  greatest  event  of  the  present  century — 
one  right  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  national  archives— and,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add,  such  a  group  of  varying  scenes  of  the 
great  spectacle  from  so  many  different  aspects  that  no  single 
spectator  could  possibly  witness  them  all.  The  subject  has  sinoo 
been  further  extended  to  include  memorable  and  exclusive  pictures 
of  the  Naval  Review  at  Spithead,  scene«  brilliant  beyond  precedent, 
as  well  as  views  of  the  camp  life  of  our  Indian  and  Colonial  forces 
under  canvas  at  Hampton  Court  and  in  the  various  Boyal  parks ; 
a  \'eritable  feast  of  sight-seeing,  and  all  to  be  had  from  a  comfort- 
able seat  in  London's  stateliest  and  coolest  theatre. 
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LONDON    PICTURES    BY    A.    H.    BLAKE,    M.A.,   AT    THE 

CAilERA  CLUB. 
The  camera  of  Mr.  Blake  is  an  omnivorous  animal ;  it  snaps  up  every- 
thing that  comes  within  its  range  of  vision  if  the  morsel  have  but 
the  merest  trace  of  flavour.  As  a  consequence,  the  exhibition  at  17, 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  includes  a  viride  range  of  subject  matter  under 
the  title  of  "London,  Picturesque  and  Historical,"  from  the  archi- 
tectural confectionery  of  "  The  White  City,"  to  the  Chelsea  "  grave  of 
an  Esquimaux  boy  brought  to  London  by  Captain  Cook."  Between 
these  extremes  there  is  much  of  what  the  true  enthusiast  of  London 
understands  by  the  name  of  London.  Not  by  its  nooks  and 
corners,  however  quaint;  not  by  municipal  features,  however 
rich  in  historical  association;  still  less  by  the  temporary 
lures  of  catch-penny  "  exhibition "  promoters,  does  London  display 
its  peculiar  magic  and  fascination ;  for  all  these  attributes  are  to  be 
found  in  other  cities.  But,  as  somebody  has  already  said,  London 
is  not  a  city — it  is  a  world.  It  has  an  atmosphere,  physio- 
graphical  and  artistic,  peculiarly  its  own,  and  Mr.  Blake  is  happiest 
when  he  sets  himself  to  portray  that.  To  our  mind,  therefore,  his 
best' achievement  is  the  really  fine  "Road  Up,"  which  we  have  ad- 
mired before,  with  its  boiling  cauldrons  and  the  expansiveness  of 
area  belonging  to  a  London  wide  space.  Next  to  this  comes  the 
"  Building  of  Vauxhall  Bridge,"  with  similar  qualities  and  the 
Thames  charm  added.  Some  others  will  be  found  which  bear  out  the 
London  idea  to  advantage,  "The  Sphinx"  among  thnm.  There  is 
room  for  a  specialist  London  photographer  yet,  and  Mr.  Blake  might 
well  take  the  field — if  his  archaeology  stand  not  in  his  way. 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 
September  9  to  October  21. — London  Salon  of  Photography.     Entries 
close  September  1  (Britain),  August  21  (foreign).     Sec,  Robert 
M.   Cocks,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
London,  S.W. 


Patent  Deu)$. 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"  PTwto-MecTianical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
June  12  and  17  :— 
MioUNTiXG. — No.  14,019.     Apparatus  for  mounting  photographs  and 

other  prints  with  a  solution  of  shellac.     George  Friedl. 
Mounts.— No.  14,039.     Photographic  mounts  and  the  like.     William 

James  French. 
Printing  Frames. — No.  14,189.     Photographic  printing-out  frames. 

John  Wilkinson  and  Alfred  Wilkinson. 
ApPARATrs. — ^No.   14,339.     Operating  device   for  use  in   connection 

with  apparatus  for  classifying  and  distributing  photographic  views 

or  the  like.    Louis  Joseph  Emanuel  Colardeau  and  Jules  Richard. 
Cinematographs. — No.  14,419.     Cinematograph  apparatus.     William 

Friese-Green.  • 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    B5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in  this  country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Three-lens  Anastiomats.— No.  4,849,  1911  (March  21,  1910).  The 
invention  consists  in  an  improvement  of  the  objectives  described  in 
Patent  No.  29,447,  1906.  The  invention  described  in  that  specifi- 
cation starts  from  a  single  objective  adapted  to  a  front  diaphragm 
and  formed  of  three  lenses  cemented  together,  of  which  two  kinds 
■were  known,  one  having  a  bi-convex  and  one  a  bi-concave  middle 
lens.    These  two  kinds  represent  a  common  type,  because  in  either 


the  cemented  surface,  which  is  convex  towards  the  diaphragm, 
is  collective,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  concave 
towards  the  diaphragm  is  dispersive.  According  to  the  older  in- 
vention this  type  of  objective  is  improved  in  this  way — that,  of  the 
two  differences  of  refractive  index  at  the  cemented  surfaces 
(made  approximately  equal  up  to  that  time),  the  one  at  the  col- 
lective cemented  surface  was  given  a  predominant  value.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule  It  was  necessary  to  aim  at  using  for  the  front  lens 
a  glass  having  as  low  a  refractive  index  as  possible,  a  special 
drawback  attendant  on  its  employment  being  the  fact  that  those 
glasses  which  came  nearest  to  fulfilling  this  condition  proved  to  be 
not  sufficiently  durable. 

By  the  present  invention  not  only  this  drawback  is  removed, 
but  the  front  lens  even  receives  a  refractive  index  which  is  smaller 
than  it  was  in  any  of  the  front  lenses  used  up  to  now.  This  is 
attained  by  making  the  front  lens  of  fused  quartz. 

In  the  drawings  two  examples  of  the  single  objective  improved 
as  above  are  shown.  They  correspond  to  the  two  types  mentioned 
above.  Both  objectives  are  achromatic.  The  relative  aperture  in 
both  cases  amounts  to  approximately  1 :  12.  In  the  following 
tables  the  numerical  values  of  the  radii,  the  thicknesses,  and  the 
distance  from  the  diaphragm  D  correspond  to  a  focal  length  100. 
The  kinds  of  glass  are  characterised  by  the  refractive  indices  u. 
and  (for  the  H  y — line  of  the  hydrogen  spectrum)  n  o'  : 


/}    K  K      II 


f>    rt   r,     ri 


Fig.   1. 


Fig.   2. 


Fig.  \. 
Radii,  Distance  of  Diaphragm  and  Thicknesses. 

r,  =  -  13.00  I  =  1.76 

r,  =  +  52.71  f/,  =  0-65 

7-3  =   -     6.53  d„  =  2.61 

rt=   -  13.71  rf„,  =  0.92 

Kinds  of  Glass. 


I  :   1.45851 

II  :  1.58166 

III  :   1.62265 


1.46694 
1.59561 
1,64337 


Fig.  2. 
Radii,  Distance  of  Diaphragm  and  Thicknesses. 

r.  =  -  13.46  I  =  1.70 

rj  =  -    5.79  d,  =  1.77 

rj  =  -r  47. /O  d„  =  0.68 

7-^  =  -  14'5U  rf,„  =  2.2S 

Kinds  of  Glass. 


I 

:  1.45851 

1.46694 

u 

:  1.490011 

1.50116 

III 

:  1.612S2 

1.62613 

Carl  Zeiss,  Carl  Zeiss  Strasse,  Jena,  Germany. 

Colour  Prints  and  Transparencies. — No.  10,892,  1910  (May  3, 
1910).  Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  printing  from  a 
negative  which  usually  necessitates  what  is  known  as  the  double 
transfer  process,  though  a  single  transfer  has  been  proposed.  In 
such,  the  body  or  paper  is  coated  with  several  layers  of  colour, 
the  colour  of  greatest  density  (viz.,  red)  being  at  the  base, 
whilst  colours  of  greatest  transparency,  such  as  white,  are  the 
top,  with  the  other  colours  arranged  in  progressive  order,  the 
body  being  then  exposed   to  the   negative,   when  the  negativedl 
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red  portion  will  allow  the  light  to  penetrate  through  all  the 
colours  to  the  red  layer,  whilst  the  negatived  white  portion!  will 
only  allow  the  light  rays  to  penetrate  into  the  top  and  white  layer. 
Such  a  print  ia  then  developed  in  hot  water,  when  all  the  layers 
which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  light  are  washed  away, 
those  layers  which  have  been  acted  upon,  or  penetrated  by  the 
light,  remaining  after  washing.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
reverse  this  order  of  colours  to  give  Optional  or  imaginary  effects ; 
but  obviously  in  printing  from  a  negative  the  positions  of  the 
colours  would  bo  reversed,  white  being  in  place  of  red  in  the 
print,  and   red   in  place  of  white. 

According  to  the  invention,  this  is  obviated  by  printing  from 
a  positive  which  gives  a  correct  picture  without  double  transfer. 
To  carry  this  into  effect,  the  paper  is  first  coated  with  a  white 
emulsion,  then  with  blue  or  violet,  then  yellow,  then  green  or 
red,  being  an  entire  reversal  of  other  colour  processes. 

The  drawing  illustrates  a  section  of  a  coated  body,  as  paper, 
film,  or  glass  plate,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  distinct 
layers   in   colours. 

The  paper  or  body  10  to  be  printed  on  from  the  positive  is 
coated  with  a  series  of  thin  films  or  layers  11  of  emulsions  having 
the  proper  colours  and  arranged  according  to  their  relative  colour 
value,  and  the  paper  is  then  printed  from  the  positive  and 
developed  in  the  manner  similar  to  that  of  making  the  ordinary 


photograph,  the  irregular  line  12  indicating  on  a  very  large  scale 
the  surface  line  of  the  image  when  developed.  The  thickness  of 
the  coating  of  the  paper,  celluloid,  or  other  coated  body  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  in  printing,  has  a  reasonable  limit,  and  so 
long  as  you  keep  within  that  limit  it  makes  no  difference  how 
many  layers  are  placed  on  the  body.  For  convenience,  four 
colours  will  be  mentioned,  and  in  such  case  the  paper  is  first 
coated  with  an  emulsion  of  white,  blue,  or  pink  for  the  high- 
lights, then  with  yellow,  then  green,  and  finally  with  red.  A 
plate  is  exposed  and  developed  in  the  usual  manner  to  make  a 
positive,  after  which  the  coated  paper  is  exposed  under  the 
positive  the  proper  length  of  time,  the  latter  being  preferably 
governed  by  the  proper  exposure  of  the  white  layer. 

White  being  the  most  actinic  colour,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  light  from  the  corresponding  part  of  the  picture  will  pene- 
trate clear  through  all  of  the  colours  into  the  white  emulsion. 
Yellow  being  slightly  less  actinic,  the  corresponding  light  would 
penetrate  into  the  yellow  through  the  green,  and  the  green  being 
slightly  less  than  the  yellow,  the  light  would  not  penetrate 
entirely  through  the  same.  Red  being  least  actinic  of  all,  the 
corresponding  light  will  not  pass  entirely  through  it.  The 
exposed  paper  may  now  be  placed  in  warm  water,  when  the  white 
will  all  dissolve  except  in  those  places  where  the  white  was 
photographed,  and  where  green  was  photographed,  the  yellow 
will  wash  away  and  expose  the  green,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
series  of  colour  layers  used. 

In  preparing  the  paper,  the  emulsions  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving the  proper  quantity  of  gelatine  and  sugar  in  water,  as, 
for  example,  we  may  take  3J  oz.  of  gelatine  and  dissolve  the 
same  in  40  oz.  of  water,  and  add  to  the  water  li  oz.  of  white 
sugar,    and    to   this   is   added   the    proper   quantity  of   colonring 


matter  to  suit.    The  amount  of  gelatine  must  ba  varied  acoordigg 
to  the  class  of  work  and  the  number  of  coloured  emulsions  nacd, 
and  in  practice  there  is  quite  a  latitude  in  making  tba  oompoai- 
tions  as  well  as  in  the  colouring  matter  employed. 
Some  of  the  colours  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 
PuorouiiAi'iiic  Tints.     Red. 

Indian  red  ISO  gr«. 

Carmine  lake  90  grs. 

Chinese  ink  120  grs. 

Traksparcnt  Red. 

Carmine  lake  155  gri. 

Indian  red  95  grs. 

Chinese  ink  60  grs. 

Bright  Red. 

Carmine  lake  154  gri. 

Indian  red  80  grs. 

For  green,  Prussian  blue,  and  chrome  or  bright  yellow  may  •(>« 
employed,  depending  upon  the  green  wanted ;  for  violet,  carmine 
lake,  oxide  of  magnesia,  Prussian  Blue  or  cobalt  blue ;  aDd  for 
yellow,  a  bright  lemon  yellow  may  be  employed. 

In  practice,  it  has  been  found  very  effective  to  coat  the  paper 
by  winding  the  same  around  a  drum  or  wheel,  and  then  giving 
the  drum  one  turn,  the  lower  edge  of  the  drum  entering  the 
emulsion  about  one  inch.  The  trough  containing  the  emulsion 
may  then  be  removed,  and  by  continuing  to  revolve  the  drum  the 
layer  will  become  dry,  after  which  the  coloured  layers  may  be 
successively  added  in  a  like  manner.  When  the  last  layer  ia  set 
the  whole  may  be  permitted  to  dry  on  the  drum  or  may  be 
removed  or  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  suitable  place. 

In  developing,  the  brush  method  may  be  employed,  and  in  this 
case  a  transfer  is  unnecessary,  as  the  image  is  developed  on  its 
original  support  by  using  a  brush  and  warm  water. 

Paper  positives  may  also  be  made  direct  from  the  camera 
without  the  use  of  any  plate,  and  in  their  natural  colours.  They 
may  also  be  developed  by  the  brush  method,  so  that  transfer 
is  unnecessary,  as  they  are  developed  and  finished  on  their  original 
support. 

To  make  moving  picture  films  or  transparencies,  a  transparent 
celluloid  film  may  be  coated  with  a  very  fine  coating  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  paper,  first  coating  blue,  then  yellow,  then  green, 
and  last  red,  and  after  coating  and  being  dried  and  sensitised, 
the  said  film  may  be  printed.  In  this  case  transfer  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  the  developing  is  accomplished  as  for  paper. 

It  will  be  understood  that  lantern  slides  in  natural  colours 
may  be  produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  in  carrying  out 
the  process  the  amount  of  gelatine  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  class  of  work  which  is  to  be  done.  This  is  also  true  with 
regard  to  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  process  or  method  4s 
not  confined  to  the  use  of  gelatine  alone.  With  respect  to  the 
composition  of  the  emulsion,  it  will  be  understood  that  it  may 
be  materially  varied  without  affecting  the  result  by  the  addition 
or  subtraction  of  other  material  similarly  acted  upon  by  light 
when  combined  with  bichromate  of  potash  or  other  salt  having 
like  action,  such,  for  example,  as  gum-arabic,  albumin,  deztrilM, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction,  may  be  employed  to  modify  the 
emulsion  or  compound,  but  in  practice  gelatine  and  sugar  oooi- 
bined  answers  very  well. 

In  preparing  the  paper  and  making  it  sensitive  at  the  time  of 
coating  for  ordinary  purposes,  we  may  add  to  the  compound 
before  coating  1  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  to  20  parts  of  the  compound,  but  this  can  be  varied 
to  suit  different  requirements,  and  to  sensitise  the  paper  after 
coating  1  oz.  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  12  ox.  of 
distilled  water,  to  which  may  be  added  7  drops  of  strong 
ammonia,  and  on  this  the  coated  paper  is  permitted  to  float  for 
about  one  minute. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  ba  seen  that  a  simple  and  elBcieDt 
article  and  method  is  produced,  whereby  paper  and  other  bodice 
may  be  coated  with  two  or  more  coloured  layers  or  films  for 
the  production  of  photographs  and  printed  from  positive  trans- 
parencies ;  that  a  great  variety  of  colours  may  be  used  which 
will  reproduce  objects  in  all  their  natural  colours ;  that  the  meam 
is  simple  and  may  be  easily  carried  into  effect ;  that  the  iaveo- 
tion  permits  a  number  and  a  variety  of  colours  to  be  employed ; 
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that  moving  picture  films  or  transparencies  may  be  made  in 
colouns ;  that  paper  or  other  body  prepared  according  to  this 
invention  may  make  photographs  as  easily  as  the  ordinary  black- 
and-white  photographs  are  made ;  and  that  the  invention  over- 
comes the  objections  and  unsatisfactory  results  incident  to  the 
methods  as  ordinarily  employed  for  producing  photographs  in 
their  natural  colours.  Edward  Nelson  White,  Banes,  Oriente, 
Cuba. 

NoN-SiLVTO  Printing  Paper.— No.  11,610,  1910  (May  10,  1909). 
According  to  this  invention  the  coating  of  the  paper  comprises 
ferric  oxalate  and  a  silver  compound  in  conjunction  with  a  soluble 
compound  of  mercury.  Paper  such  as  is  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  platinotype  may  be  coated. 

Any  soluble  silver  compound  may  be  used,  except  the  hyposul- 
phite or  the  cyanide. 

Satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  ferric  oxalate 
and  the  silver  and  mercury  in  the  proportion  of  about  12  parts 
of  ferric  oxalate,  3.5  parts  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  salt, 
and  .46  part  of  mercury  also  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  salt.  Since 
the  weights  given  of  silver  and  mercury  are  those  of  the  elements 
themselves,  it  will  be  understood  that  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  additional  weight  of  the  acid  radical  in  using  the  salts 
of  these  elements.  For  instance,  3.5  parts  of  silver  correspond 
to  about  5  parts  of  silver  nitrate,  and  .46  part  of  mercury  corre- 
sponds to  about  1.2  parts  of  mercuric  citrate,  and  .49  part  of  mer- 
curic oxide. 

Lessening  the  amount  of  the  mercury  tends  to  give  reddish  or 
brownish  black  shades ;  increasing  the  mercury  tends  to  give 
bluish  black  shades.  Potassium  oxalate  may  to  some  extent 
be  substituted  for  the  mercury.  Other  salts,  such  as  stannic 
citrate,  have  the  same  effect  as  potassium  oxalate. 

A  solution  containing  the  following  ingredients  in  the  propor- 
tions stated  has  been  found  to  afford  a  liquid  coating  which  yields 
good  results :  — 

Water  (by  weight)  75      parts. 

Ferric   oxalate   12      parts. 

Silver    3.5  parts. 

Mercury      0.46part. 

Oxalic  acid  1.0    part. 

If  5  parts  of  potassium  oxalate  are  added  to  the  solution,  the 
amount  of  mercury  can  be  reduced  to  0.2  part. 

After  all  the  solid  ingredients  have  been  thoroughly  dissolved 
in  water,  the  liquid  is  applied  to  a  sized  paper  (or  fabric),  which 
is  then  thoroughly  dried.  The  paper  is  then  packed  in  a  moist- 
proof  and  light-proof  receptacle  until  required  for  use. 

If  tbe  ferric  oxalate  in  solution  is  relied  upon  to  render  the 
silver  and  mercury  salts  soluble,  the  ferric  oxalate  should  be 
dissolved  by  itself  in  preparing  the  liquid  coating,  and  the  other 
ingredients  added  afterwards.  For  instance,  100  grains  of  ferric 
oxalate  may  be  first  dissolved  thoroughly  in  one  ounce  of  water, 
and  from  20  to  25  grains  of  silver  nitrate  (or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  some  other  silver  salt)  and  from  1  to  5  grains  of  yellow  mer- 
curic oxide  then  added  to  the  ferric  oxalate  solution.  The  mer- 
curic oxide  readily  dissolves  in  the  ferric  oxalate  solution.  Silver 
oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  ferric  oxalate  solution,  and  may  to 
aome  extent  replace  a  part  of  the  silver  nitrate  or  other  sUver  salt. 

As  above  stated,  variation  in  the  amount  of  mercury  produces 
corresponding  variation  in  the  shade  or  tone  of  the  print.  In 
the  example  above  stated,  the  mercuric  oxide  may  be  increased 
to  7  or  8  grains  per  ounce  of  solution.  If  1  to  2  or  3  drops  of 
*  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potaesium  bichromate  are  added  to 
every  ounce  of  the  liquid  coating  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  contrast  in  the  finished  print  is  increased.  Omitting 
or  reducing  this  quantity  of  potassium  bichromate  yields  flatter 
prints,  or  print«  with  less  contrast. 

To  print,  the  paper  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative  until 
the  image  faintly  appears.  It  is  then  plunged  into  a  developing 
aolntion  consisting  of,  say,  1  part  of  potassium  oxalate  to  4  parts 
of  water.  After  the  image  has  developed  to  the  right  intensity 
it  is  cleared  by  being  put  into  three  baths  composed  of  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  containing  1  part  of  acid  to  64  parts 
of  water.  It  is  left  in  the  first  bath  for  five  minutes,  in  the 
second  for  ten  minutes,  and  in  the  third  for  fifteen  minutes.  It 
k  then  washed  in  running  water  for  fifteen  minutes. 


Up  to  this  point  the  printing,  de\tloping.  and  clearing  are 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  platinotype  paper,  but  paper  now 
requires  to  be  placed  for  ten  minutes  in  a  fixing  bath  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  consisting-  of  1  part  of  hyposulphite  to  20  parts 
of  water,  and  immediately  thereafter  washed  thoroughly.^ 

To  the  potassium  oxalate  developer  we  may  add  sodium  or 
potassium  phosphate  in  amounts  varying  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
of  the  weight  of  the  potassium  oxalate  employed.  Also  we  add  a 
soluble  tartrate,  preferably  a  tartrate  of  sodium.  The  purpose 
of  both  the  addition  of  the  phosphate  and  the  tartrate  is  t<. 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  black  obtained  in  the  finished  print. 

Instead  of  using  "hydrochloric  acid  for  clearing  the  print,  we 
may  immerse  it  into  three  baths  each,  consii-ting  of  1  part  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  1  part  of  metabisulphite  of  soda,  and  100 
parts  of  water.  The  print  is  left  in  the  first  bath  a  short  time. 
say,  for  five  minutes,  in  the  second  bath  for  ten  minutes,  and 
and  in  the  third  bath  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  then  washed  in 
running  water  for  fiteen  minutes. 

The  print  thus  produced  is,  so  far  as  can  be  found,  entirely 
permanent,  and,  moreover  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  analysis, 
contains  no  trace  of  mercury.  Presumably  the  mercury  acts  upon 
the  other  substances  in  a  catalytic  way  and  is  itself  entirely  re- 
moved in  the  course  of  development.  George  William  Leighton, 
101,  Washington  Street,  and  Charles  Samuel  Babcock,  815. 
Marquette  Building,  204,  Dearborn  Street,  both  of  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Daylight  Developing  Apparatus.— No.  11,634,  1910  (May  11,  1910). 
The  claim  is  for  a  box  or  receptacle  provided  with  a  light-tight 
cover  having  removable  slide,  light-proof  inlet  and  outlet  tubes 
for  solutions.  The  developing  dish  is  adapted  to  be  retained 
in  the  receptacle  against  two  adjacent  sides,  the  opposite  comer  ; 
being  formed  as  a  recess  to  receive  the  spout  of  the  dish  and  as  a 
nozzle  for  the  outlet  tube.  John  Timms,  22,  Thorncliffe  Road, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 
Cinematograph  Effects.— No.  12,599,  1910  (May  21,  1910).  The 
invention  relates  to  novelties  in  the  location  and  arrangement 
of  a  number  of  screens  and  to  novel  means  for  simultaneously  pro- 
jecting pictures  comprised  on  a  single  band  of  film  on  to  such  .j 
screens  whereby  each  picture  is  successively  projected  on  to  each  i| 
screen,  during  the  passage  of  the  band  through  the  apparatus. 

Such  screens  may  be  transparent  and  may  be  employed  for  the 
simultaneous  display  of  a  number  of  images  by  several  projector.^ 
each  using  a  separate  film  or  by  the  methods  hereinafter  described 

Alternatively  or  in  addition  thereto  a  number  of  opaque  or 
transparent  screens  may  be  employed  which  may  be  of  larger 
dimensions  and  radially  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  projection 
apparatus. 

Such  screens  may  be  employed  for  the  simultaneous  projection 
of  several  pictures  from  a  single  band  of  film: — An  ordinary 
film  fed  vertically  in  the  usual  manner  is  caused  to  pass  a  series 
of  illuminating  and  optical  projecting  devices,  the  axis  of  projec- 
tion of  each  of  which  is  in  a  different  direction,  the  film  being 
twisted  to  the  necessary  extent  during  its  passage  between  each, 
by  feeding  it  through  a  slit  or  ever  an  inclined  edge  or  around, 
between  or  over  rollers,  or  by  other  suitable  means.  William 
Herbert  Percy,  30,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspei  - 
tion,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901 : — 
Cinematographs. — No.  13,564.     Method  of   and  apparatus  for  a<l 

vancing  cinematographic  films  in  a  continuous  manner.     Rossi. 


Dcu)  Craae  Dames. 


KoDOiD. — No.  333,122.  Sensitised  photographic  paper  and  othi 
photographic  materials  included  in  Class  39.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  57,  61 
and  61,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.,  Manufacturers.  April  27 
1911. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters. — The  sixteenth, 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  wil^ 
open  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Watei 
Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Wednesday,  July  5. 
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Extract!  from  our  weekly  end  monthly  contemporariei. 

Unmounting    Prints. 

A  WKITKB  in  ■'  Photography  and  Fwus  "  for  June  27  gives  the  follow- 
ing hints: — "The  removal  of  an  old  print  from  the  card  upon  which 
it  i.i  mounted  is  a  task  requiring  a  good  deal  of  care,  if  all  rifk  of 
injury  to  the  print  itself  is  to  be  avoided.  Instead  of  trying  to  strip 
the  print  off  the  card,  tiie  card  should  be  stripped  from  the  print. 
If  the  print  is  a  platinotype  or  is  on  albumenised  paper,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  soak  in  warm  water  for  half  au  hour  or  so,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  may  come  off  the  card  without  any  ti-ouble.  If 
it  is  of  unknown  character,  or  if  it  is  a  gelatine,  P.O.P.,  gaslight, 
or  bromide  print,  then  warm  water  must  not  be  used,  but  an  hour 
or  two  in  cold  water  should  be  tried.  The  card  can  then,  as  a  rule, 
be  peeled  off  in  layers,  and  as  many  of  these  layers  as  can  be  got 
off  without  any  risk  of  tearing  the  print  may  be  removed.  It  can 
then  be  put  back  for  another  soaking  of  the  same  kind,  and  this 
operation  repeated  until  all,  or  almost  all,  the  card  is  removed.  Any 
little  pieces  that  may  be  left  can  be  got  rid  of  by  putting  the  print 
face  downwards  on  a  clean  piece  of  glass  and  rubbing  the  back  with 
the  tip  of  one  finger,  so  that  the  card  comes  off  in  little  rolls.  Patienco 
is  the  chief  requisite  in  removing  the  mount  without  any  chance  of 
hurting  the  print.  The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  done  will  depend 
on  the  na,ture  of  the  mount.  Prints  that  have  been  dry-mounted  can 
usually  be  stripped  off  without  any  soaking  or  treatment  at  all, 
merely  raising  one  corner  of  the  print  and  then  pulling  gently. 
Making  the  print  hot  should  facilitate  the  process,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessary.  Unmounting  a  print  should  never  be  at- 
tempted, if  the  print  is  a  valuable  one,  without  first  copying  it; 
as,  however  much  care  may  be  used,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  all 
Ti«k  of  injury. 

A    Universal     Dark-room    Developer. 

Many  things  have  been  written  concerning  tanks  and  tank-de- 
velopers relative  to  temperature,  time,  strength,  etc.,  writes  J.  H. 
Burkholder,  in  "Wilson's  Magazine"  for  June,  page  254,  but  I 
cannot  recall  reading  an  accoiuit  giving  a  pyro  stock  formula 
with  instructions  for  the  proper  amount  of  dilution  for  the  different 
methods  of  development.  For  that  reason  I  believe  many  readers 
will  be  interested  in  a  formula  that  will  adapt  itself  to  be  used  in 
either  the  tray  or  tank  method  without  modification  aside  of  the 
proper  amount  of  dilution,  etc.  After  numerous  tests  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  formulating  a  system  that  I  have  put  to  practical  use  for 
nearly  two  years  past  with  complete  satisfaction. 

If  the  following  stock  solutions  are  compounded  and  used  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions,  satisfactory  results  are  sure  to  follow  : — 

A.— Water      24  ozs. 

Soda   sulphite   (anhydrous)    4  ozs. 

Pyro         1  oz. 

B.— Water      30  ozs. 

Carbonate  soda  (anhydrous) 4  oza. 

(or  crystals,  8  ounces) 

C. — Water       15  ozs. 

Iodide  potassium      30  grs. 

For  tray  development  take  A,  1  oz. ;  B,  1  oz. ;  water,  6  ozs.,  omit- 
ting the  iodide  solution  entirely. 

For  tank  development,  use  as  follows: — A,  li  ozs.;  B,  1^  oz». ;  C, 
1  ot. ;  water,  30  ozs.,  or  in  these  proportions  according  to  the  amount 
of  solution  required  to  fill  the  tank  in  use.  Ascertain  the  temperature 
just  before  adding  the  stock  solutions,  that  is,  test  the  water,  as  the 
•took  solutions  will  not  affect  the  temperature  perceptibly.  Tempera- 
ture should  test  65  deg.  and  being  careful  that  the  duration  of  de- 
velopment is  carried  on  exactly  twenty  minutes.  This  procedure 
will  give  satisfactory  results  on  most  of  the  standard  makes  of  plates, 
having  tested  it  on  Cramer,  Standard,  Polychrome,  Hammer  red 
label,  and  Plastic  plate.*,  with  uniformly  fine  results.  Should  it 
fail  to  give  the  exact  density  wanted  on  other  makes  of  plates,  a 
change  in  the  time  of  development  of,  say.  two  minutes  more  or  two 
minutes  less  will  doubtless  bring  about  the  desired  change  in  strength. 

To  some  it  may  be  a  speculation  as  to  what  action  tha  iodide  of 
pata!>sium  would  have  upon  the  developer  when  used  in  the  tank. 


In  thii  connection  I  will  state  that  a  very  weak  developer  often  pn> 
duce*  a  slight  (tain  or  fog  which  would  reiult  detrimentally  t»  ikt 
printing  quality  of  the  negative,  and  thii  lolution  is  an  abeolots 
specific  against  this  trouble. 

The  iodide  solution  can  be  added  to  any  other  pyro  tank  developer 
that  may  be  uaed  in  about  the  same  proportion*  ai  herein  given,  witi; 
the  same  assurance  of  being  a  complete  stain  eradicator. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  all  rules  governing  t«nk 
development  not  herein  mentioned  must  be  regarded,  such  as  chaogiog 
the  position  of  the  tank  occasionally  and  other  mtee  of  this  nature, 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 


roeetinds  or  societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 
Satokdat,  Jclt  I. 
Tbe  United  Stereoscopic  Society,    Outinir  t<>  Oxte<I. 

South  Suburban  Photofrnpbic  Society.     Excursion  to  Roebaster  and  CohhsM 
H&udsworth  Pbotoi^rraphic  Society.     Excursion  to  Olton  for  Elmdon. 
Uerby  Pbotovraphio  Society.    Outing  to  Chartley. 

Chelae*  and  District  PhotoifTapbic  Society.    Outing  to  Cbalfont  St.  Oilea. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photojfraphic  Society.    Outing  to  Abrook. 
Mancbeater  Amateur  Pbotograpbie  Society.    Bamble  to  Orindelford. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.    Bamble  to  Steeton. 
tararpool  Amataur  Photographic  Association.     Excursion  to  Babington  Halt tfa< 

Storatou. 
Dorwen  Photographic  Association.    Ezcnrslon  to  Haapy. 

HOITDAT,    JULT    3, 

Southampton  Camera  Clnb.     "Tbe  Chemistry  of  Pbatosrsphy,  Fart  IL"     Dr. 
W.  P.  Purvis. 

TCISDAT,    JULT  1. 

Bradford    Photographic   Society.     Excursion,    Canal   Bank    from    Saltaii*  -  U 

Cotlinieley. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    "A  Visit  to  Engliah  Cathedrals.' 

H.  W.  Bennett. 

WsusssBAT,  Jclt  5. 
South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.    Discussion,   "Backed  Plataa. 

and  Time  Development."     Salmon  v.  Thew. 
Balbam  Camera  Club.    "Tbe  Oil  Process."    W.  W.  Aldri<)g«. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intellidencee 

— *»• — 

Legal  Notices. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  caee'of 
John  Hugh  Jones  (otherwise  John  Jones),  photographer,  etc,  1, 
Douglas  Terrace,  Bethesda,   Carnarvon. 

Photcoraphic  Canvasskr  ShNT  TO  Prison-. — Before  Sheriff  Shea- 
nan  recently,  at  Hamilton,  a  photographic  canvasser  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  charge  of  fraudulent  conduct.  The  complaint  was  to  the  effect 
that  accused  had,  while  employed  by  two  photographers  in  Udding- 
ston,  pretended  to  his  employers  that  he  had  received  orders  lor 
photographs  from  certain  persons,  that  on  the  strength  of  these  orden 
he  was  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  commission,  and  that  on  in- 
quiry the  orders  were  found  to  be  fictitious.  The  complaint  also  bore 
that  he  had  collected  sums  from  cifstomers  in  payment  of  photographs 
and  had  not  accounted  therefor.  Mr.  John  Cassells  made  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  accused,  who  he  said  had  a  wife  and  five 
children,  and  that  unfortunately  the  salary  he  was  receiving  cooW 
not  maintain  them.  The  total  deficiency  was  only  about  £5.  and  if 
the  accused  was  given  an  op|»rtunity  he  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure the  money  and  settle  with  both  employers.  The  agent  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  if  the  accused  was  mercifully  dealt  with  OB 
this  occasion,  the  leniency  would  not  be  misplaced.  After  a  state- 
ment by  the  Fiscal,  the  Sheriff  said  two  offences  had  been  coo»- 
mitted  here  immediately  following  upon  each  other.  That  showed 
not  so  much  a  sudden  temptation  as  a  criminal  intent.  He  coold 
not  do  less  than  send  accused  to  prison  for  thirty  days. 

Canvvissino  Frapd  at  LincoiiS. — An  ingenious  case  of  fimlad 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Lincoln  magistrates  last  week,  whtm 
Harold  Martyn,  who,  it  was  stated,  has  for  a  few  weeks  been 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  dental  surgeon  at  136,  Carver  Sti«et, 
Sheffield,  was  charged  with  obtaining  7s.  6d.  by  false  preteneta 
from  Mrs.  Nellie  Hall,  of  5,  Chelmsford  Street,  Lincoln,  on 
May  20.     The  prisoner  called  at  the  shop  of  the  prosecutrix,  aind 
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represented  that  he  wae  employed  by  Shatz  and  Son,  photographers, 
Jjondon,  and  was  a  son  of  the  principal  of  the  firm,  who  were 
opening  a  branch  shop  in  Lincoln.  He  agreed  to  enlarge  a  photo- 
graph of  her  little  girl  free  of  charge,  providing  she  exhibited 
the  enlargement  in  her  window  for  a  short  period.  Subsequently 
he  called  again  with  a  proof,  and  induced  prosecutrix  to  order  a 
ttame.  She  paid  him  8s.  6d.,  and  he  returned  her  Is.  for  dis- 
count, and  gave  her  a  receipted  bill.  Prosecutrix  never  saw  the 
prisoner,  the  enlargement,  or  the  money  again,  and  did  not  receive 
the  frame. 

The  prisoner  was  before  the  Bench  a  few  weeks  ago,  charged 
■with  a  somewhat  similar  offence,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  stated 
that  he  had  obtained  a  good  appointment  in  Sheffield,  and  the 
magistrates  were  inclined  to  be  merciful  and  impoeed  a  fine. 

Detectiv«-Sergeant  Brieriey,  giving  evidence  on  Saturday,  said 
he  had  received  a  great  number  of  complaints  concerning  the 
prisoner  from  various  people.  He  received  Martyn  into  his  custody 
from  the  Sheffield  police  on  Friday.  In  reply  to  the  charge,  he 
said  he  was  sorry  he  ever  went  to  Lincoln.  He  seemed  to  have 
made  nothing  but  trouble  there.  He  had  only  been  in  the  photo- 
graphic business  about  fiv«  weeks,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
trade.  He  was  a  dental  surgeon.  He  added  :  "  When  you  get  out 
of  a  berth  you  have  to  get  your  living  somehow.  When  I  started 
other  canvassers  told  me  I  should  have  to  tell  a  good  tale,  other- 
wise I  should  get  no  orders." 

Chief  Constable  Coleman  proved  previous  convictions,  and  men- 
tioned that  .prisoner  was  wanted  in  several  places. 

Sentence  of  three  months'  hard  labour  was  passed. 

The  first  meeting  of  creditors  in  the  failure  of  Frederick 
George  Clapham,  a  chemist  and  dealer  in  photographic  apparatus, 
lately  carrying  on  business  at  110.  West  Street,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
was  to  have  been  held  at  the  Westminster  Court  on  June  26,  but 
debtor  and  his  brother,  the  latter  a  creditor  for  money  borrowed 
some  years  ago,  were  the  only  parties  present.  No  complete  state- 
ment of  accounts  had  been  filed,  but,  in  reply  to  the  Official 
Receiver,  debtor  said  he  owed  about  £500  to  some  forty  creditors, 
but  the  majority  of  the  debts  were  for  small  amounts.  Debtor  had 
roughly  estimated  his  assets  to  realise  £299,  but  a  forced  sale  of 
effects  by  the  bailiff  of  the  Farnham  County  Court  had  shown  that 
the  assets  as  to  stock  and  fixtures  had  been  much  over-estimated. 
Questioned  as  to  his  book  debts,  Mr.  Clapham  said  he  -was  owed 
numerous  small  amounts,  most  of  which  he  hoped  to  I'ecover.  Par- 
ticulars of  debtor's  trading  history  showed  that  half  of  his  indebted- 
ness was  due  to  his  wife,  from  whom  he  borrowed  £250  to  com- 
mence business  at  the  above  address  in  December,  1903.  This 
money  is  still  owing,  and  debtor  also  owes  his  brother  £30  on  account 
of  money  borrowed.  In  1906  debtor  received  some  property  under 
mortgage  in  redemption,  and  he  valued  his  interest  in  this  at  £200. 
For  the  past  three  years  he  had  been  pressed  by  creditors,  and  about 
twenty  had  sued  him  for  debts  in  the  past  twelve  months.  Six 
creditors  had  obtained  judgment  against  him.  and  upon  the  bailiff 
going  in,  debtor  filed  his  petition.  He  attributed  failure  to  lack 
of  sufficient  capital  to  keep  up  an  adequate  stock  of  goods,  and  to 
insufficient  profits,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  meet  household 
and  personal  expenses.  The  Official  Rec'eiver  said  the  matter  was  a 
summary  one,  and  would  remain  in  his  hands. 


Deu)$  ana  Dote$« 


R.P.S.  Fellows. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  held  on  May  15,  the  following  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : — A.  L.  Adams,  F.  C.  Boyes,  G.  H.  F. 
Catherall,  Alex.  Keighley,  Cyril  F.  Lan-Davis,  and  A.  J.  Newton. 

Ensig.v  Film  Competition.— Rev.  B.  W.  Stothert,  Formosa 
House,  Alexandra  Road,  South  Farnboro',  Hants,  is  the  winner 
of  the  "Ensign"  roll  film  competition  for  June.  Houghtons,  Ltd., 
offer  a  three-guinea  camera  every  month  for  the  beet  negative  on 
"  Ensign "  film.  The  entries  close  on  the  5rd  of  the  month. 
Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition  form  is  enclosed  with  every 
spool  of  "Ensign"  film. 


Society  for  Horncastle. — A  meeting  was  held  recently  to  con- 
eider  the  advisability  of  forming  an  Amateur  Pliotographic  Society 
at  Horncastle.  Mr.  H.  Carlton,  J. P.,  presided,  and.  after  explain- 
ing the  objects  of  the  meeting,  he  read  correspondence  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Society,  sketching  the  main  lines  that 
should  be  followed.  Mr.  G.  J.  Walley  read  the  names  of  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  expressed  their  intention  of  joining 
if  such  a  society  was  formed,  and  he  also  put  before  the  meeting 
the  syllabus  of  a  society,  which  was  considered  very  attractive, 
including  as  it  did  excursions,  lectures  by  experts,  exhibitions  and 
demonstrations.  The  question  of  suitable  rooms  was  considered, 
and  eventually  this  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Jalland  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Walley. 

A  CcMrEiirioN  for  Southampton  Photogr.aphers. — In  order  to 
get  into  touch  with  photographers  of  the  district,  the  Southampton 
Camera  Club  have  organised  a  print  competition  open  to  aU  photo- 
graphers who  reside  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Bargate,  present 
members  of  the  Club  excepted.  Any  number  of  prints  may  be 
entered,  and  they  may  be  of  any  size,  of  any  subject,  and  in  any 
process;  they  should  be  mounted,  but  not  framed.  Silver  and 
bronze  medals  will  be  awarded  to  competitors  whose  pictures  secure 
first  and  second  places  respectively.  Judging  will  take  place  at  a 
public  meeting  held  at  the  Club's  headquarters,  the  Philharmonic 
(small)  Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  July  31,  at  8  o'clock,  and  will 
be  by  a  ballot  of  the  Club  members.  All  competitors  should  be 
present  at  this  meeting,  and  receive  their  prints  after  the  judging. 
The  Club's  dark-room  and  apparatus  will  be  open  for  inspection  on 
this  occasion.  There  are  no  entry  feee,  but  all  prints  should  reach 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C.  M.  Cooper,  203,  Shirley  Road,  South- 
ampton, not  later  than  first  post  on  the  day  of  judging.  No 
writing  other  than  the  title  should  appear  upon  the  print.  The 
competitor  must  enclose  a  separate  piece  of  paper  with  his  name 
and  address  thereon.  The  hon.  secretary  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  inquiries  relative  to  th^e  Club. 

Telegrai'hic  Transmission  of  Photoghaphs. — The  "  Electrical 
Review,"  in  its  issue  of  June  16,  publishes  an  account  (from  the 
"  Zeitschrift  fiir  Scliwachstromtcchnik")  of  the  system  of  electrical 
transmission  of  photographs,  etc.,  invented  by  Prof.  Rosing,  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  reproduction  of  the  picture  transmitted — 
which,  of  course,  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  problem — 
is  effected  by  an  application  of  the  properties  of  the  cathode  tube. 
At  any  given  moment  during  the  operation  of  the  apparatus,  the 
cathode  stream  in  a  Braun  tube  at  the  receiving  station  is  focussed 
on,  and  causes  fluorescence  of,  a  point  on  the  receiving  screen 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  point  on  the  picture  then  dealt  with 
by  the  transmitting  apparatus.  Unlike  most  earlier  experimenters, 
Rosing  does  not  employ  a  selenium  cell  to  record  and  control  (in 
reproduction)  the  varying  luminous  intensity,  or  optical  density, 
of  the  original  picture.  Instead,  he  uses  a  specially  rapid  photo- 
electric cell  consisting  essentially  of  a  glass  bulb  containing  rarefied 
hydrogen  or  helium  and  sodium,  potassium,  caesium  or  rubidium 
amalgam.  The  amalgam  constitutes  the  optically  sensitive  elec- 
trode, while  for  the  anode  a  platinum  electrode  is  fused  through 
the  bulb.  The  amalgam  being  negatively  charged  and  illuminated, 
there  occurs,  by  the  Hallwachs  eftect,  a  discharge  from  its  surface, 
varying  in  strength  directly  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
incident  illumination  (Righi  and  Stoleton).  Moreover,  this  photo- 
electric current  accurately  follows  the  variations  in  the  exciting 
illumination. 

Photographic  Survey  of  Surrey. — Travelling  by  the  9.53  a.m. 
from  East  Croydon  on  Saturday,  June  17,  the  Croydon  members 
of  the  Surrey  Survey  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  at  Guildford, 
being  engaged  in  photographic  record  work  in  and  about  the  town. 
The  previous  showery  weather  had  made  everything  pleasant  for 
work,  members  from  other  and  distant  parts  of  Surrey  meeting  at 
Guildford  station.  After  photographing  some  old  houses  in  the 
Farnham  Road  which  will  shortly  disappear,  those  who  were  not 
booked  for  sundry  work  made  their  way  to  the  Trinity  Hospital, 
in  the  High  Street,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  H.  Harris,  the 
genial  Master,  who  was  as  entlumiastic  as  the  members  in  showing 
the    many    interesting    features    in   this    fine    old    building.       The 
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members  were  soon  Bt  work  making  the  most  of  the  time  at  their 
disposal,  photographing  the  exterior  and  interior.  The  quadrangle, 
dining  hall,  chapeJ,  board-room,  all  received  attention,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  details  of  wood  carving,  iron  work,  etc.,  that  exist 
at  every  turn,  some  of  the  interior  work  being  of  such  a  sombre 
nature  that  exposure*  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour  were  requi- 
site, and  it  is  hoped  many  interesting  records  will  result  and  enrich 
the  collection  from  the  painstaking  way  in  which  all  the  party 
worked.  After  lunch  the  Castle  was  visited,  when  several  views 
of  the  outworks  and  old  keep  were  photographed.  Guildford,  like 
other  towns,  was  showing  evidence  of  red  cloth  and  bunting,  and 
the  Castle  grounds  are  resplendent  with  interesting  and  patriotic 
flower  designs.  Triumphal  arches  were  being  erected  on  the  hill 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  and  no  doubt  many  an  interesting 
photographic  record  has  since  been  made,  copies  of  which  should 
find  a  resting-place  in  the  collection  of  the  Survey,  including  also 
other  Surrey  towns,  and  villages  as  well.  The  whole  party  met  at 
five  o'clock  for  high  tea,  afterwards  leaving  by  early  trains  for 
their  various  destinations,  h.Tving  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day. 


Corre$ponaence« 


*••  CoTTeipondents  should  never  write  on  both  tidei  of  the  paper. 

No  notice   is   taken   of  communication!  unlets  the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
V   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinums  expressed 

by  OUT  correspondents. 

THE    EXETER    CONVENTION,    JULY    10—15. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  be  giad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  announce 
through  your  columns  that  a  party  of  Conventioners  have  arranged 
to  go  to  Exeter  together  by  the  express  excursion  train  leaving 
Waterloo  on  Friday,  July  7,  at  10.40  a.m.,  and  1  shall  be  pleased 
to  reserve  accommodation  for  any  others  if  they  will  let  me  know 
not  later  than  Tuesday  next,  July  4. 

The  return  fare  is  only  16s.,  and  the  tickets  are  available  for 
three,  seven,  ten,  fourteen,  or  seventeen  days. — Yours  truly, 

F.  A.  Bridge,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Downshire  House,  Barry  Eoad,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

SUNDAY     CLOSING    AND    THE     SHOPS    BILL. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  "  Scottie,"  I  am  not  in  favour  of  a 
seven-days  week.  Personally,  I  always  take  half  a  day  oft,  and 
very  often  in  summer  make  a  day  of  it,  as  I  find  that  this  time 
spent  in  the  country  is  very  beneficial.  I  thank  "Scottie"  for 
his  designation  "philanthropist,"  which  doesn't  in  the  least  alter 
the  fact  that  many  men  have  to  sacrifice  Sunday  for  other  people's 
happiness.  As  to  the  unworthy  insinuation  contained  in  the  words 
"  even  if  he  himself  does  really  work  as  hard  during  the  week  as  his 
assistants  "  :  well,  I  employ  no  assistants.  I  am  only  in  favour  of 
Sunday  work  for  operators  and  receptionists  where  unavoidable.  It 
is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  if  people  cannot  be  taken  on  Sunday  they 
will  come  during  the  week.  We  are  not  considering  a  necessity, 
but  a  luxury,  which  people  could  and  would  do  without  if  pre- 
vented from  being  photographed  in  the  only  time  they  have  at 
their  disposal.  Would  "  Scottie  "  advocate  photographing  a  Sunday 
procession  or  press  incident  on  a  Monday? 

I  think  it  would  be  more  "significant"  for  "Lancastrian"  to 
find  himself  going  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  through  failing 
to  open  on  Sundays.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  it  is  not 
Sunday  opening  that  degrades  the  profession,  but  price-cutting 
and  inferior  work.  Lancastrian. 


wise.  They  are,  moreoT«r,  the  foundation  of  the  Ooipel.  Truly 
the  weak  sheep  of  the  earth  shall  confound  the  strong.  Charlea 
Dickens  uses  the  same  truth  in  his  own  admirable  way,  in  telling 
the  Story  of  Dombey  and  Son,  and  Robert  Bams  pots  it  still 
more  forcible,  briefly  in  these  words  :— 

"The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley." 

Many  yean  ago  I  tramped  down  from  the  Highlands,  right  into 
the  heart  of  England ;  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  situation  to 
retouch  and  manage  a  branch,  but  had  to  work  on  Sunday.  I 
didn't  like  it,  so,  after  a  few  weeks,  I  left,  and  went  to  Ireland. 
After  much  hardship,  I  came  out  of  it  a  perfect  scarecrow. 

But  through  it  all  I  had  good  faith,  and  a  fierce  belief  in  religion 
and  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God.  After  many  years  I  looked 
in  again  to  see  that  "tudio,  and  found  the  principal  and  all  con- 
cerned morally,  physically,  and  financially  a  total  wreck.  Such  it 
the  result  of  cutting  prices.  The  loss  of  everything— respect, 
virtue,  honour,  and  manhood. 

The  remedy  for  postcard  work  is,  "  Don't  do  them,"  or  anything 
that  will  debase  your  life  or  profession. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  just  point  out  to  Mr.  R.  McMahon  that 
the  proverb  from  America  he  gave  us  on  June  2  is  absolutely 
appalling  in  its  logical  results  when  applied  to  mankind? 

It  is  evident  he  has  not  considered  the  inhnmanity  in  the  worda 
which  the  proverb  contains.  If  we  take  the  industrial  life  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  consider  for  a  moment  the  argument 
how  many  get  knocked  out,  it  is,  as  I  said,  appalling. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  yours  faithfully,  HiNSX  Holman. 

13,  Boyndu  Street,  Banff,  N.B. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— "  The  race   is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,"   are   very  old   words,   but  still  very  true  and   Teiy 


"A.M     I    TOO    OLD?" 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  "Am  I  Too  Old?"  in  your  issue  ol 
June  the  16th  inst.,  who  asks  someone  to  promulgate  a  reason  why 
he  "  cannot  get  a  crib,"  and  also  it  he  is  "too  old  at  43  to  succeed 
as  an  operator,"  certainly  not.  I  know  many  men  in  the  profession 
who  can  add  three  to  eight  years  on  to  his  43  and  are  a  success  as 
operators.  So  "Am  I  Too  Old?"  can  gain  nothing  but  wrinkles  by 
brooding  on  it.  With  regard  to  "  not  getting  a  crib  "  :  in  these  days, 
when  women  are  so  energetically  invading  the  photographic  pro- 
fession, which  has  hitherto  been  held  sacred  to  men,  can  it  be 
wondered  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  scarcity  of  work  among 
the  male  portion  of  photographic  workers?  It  seems  now  generally 
recognised  that  woman  has  every  right  to  embark  upon  any  work 
she  fancies,  and  so  be  the  cause  of  reducing  wages,  and  reducing  the 
chances  of  male  workers  to  get  employment.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  so  many  firms  employ  a  lady  retoucher,  etc.  Is  it  be- 
cause she  is  willing  to  undersell  her  brother  worker?  Another  point 
that  cannot  but  strike  the  observer  of  women's  work  is  the  vast 
field  that  they  are  gradually  opening  up  for  themselves,  not  only  in 
the  photographic  profession.  Women  are  entering  largely  in  almost 
every  trade ;  even  a.broad  they  have  the  woman  policeman,  while  at 
home  we  have  the  very  latest  thing  out  in  the  ladies'  fire  brigade^ 
Now,  Sirs,  this  invasion  of  the  woman  worker  in  the  photographic 
profession  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  for  their  male  competitors. 
One  has  only  to  watch  the  advertising  columns  of  the  "  Journal " 
to  see  the  large  number  of  women  seeking  berths.  Only  the  other 
day  the  writer  came  across  a  male  retoucher — a  first-class  man,  too^ 
who  had  been  out  of  a  berth  for  nine  months,  and  he  informed  the 
writer  that  he  had  applied  to  many  firms  for  employment.  But  he 
was  always  met  wkh  "  We  want  girls,"  and  from  what  I  can  gather 
there  are  many  more  cases  like  his,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
married  men.  This  state  of  affairs  must  somehow  be  rapidly  reme- 
died, otherwise  the  male  worker  will  be  wiped  clean  off  the  slate. 
In  the  old  days  only  one  Udy  was  to  be  fonnd  in  the  studioi  i.e., 
the  lady  receptionist.  I  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  good  many 
firms  in  my  time,  includ.ng  the  rise  of  the  "Journal"  and  the 
fall  of  the  "  News,"  but  surely  I  am  not  going  to  see  the  fall  of  the 
male  photographic  worker.  But  I  am  afraid  in  another  ten  yean, 
when  the  business  training  of  women  is  placed  on  a  thoroughly  sound 
basis,  that  their  wage-earning  capacity  will  be  proportionately  higher, 
and  the  question  is.  Will  the  male  worken'  wage-earning  capacity  be 
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higher  in  that  time?  As  matters  stand  at  present,  I  should  say  they 
win  not.  But  thev  will  be  left  out  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Now,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  on,  I  should  like  to  give 
one  reason  whv  some  photographers  prefer  lady  workers,  which  came 
under  the  noti^  of  the  writer  while  in  the  employ  of  a  London  studio. 
The  principal  of  this  studio  employed  two  lady-retouchers ;  one  lady 
had  a  seat  in  a  large  ware  room  at  th©  top  of  the  house,  overlooking 
the  main  road,  while  the  other  one  had  a  seat  in  a  back  room  on  the 
next  floor.  A  male  worker  was  also  employed  in  another  part  of  the 
house.  Now  the  whole  three  could  have  been  seated  comfortably  in 
the  front  room  with  a  good  light,  but  that  did  not  suit  "the  boss." 
He  had  liis  own  ideas  how  to  handle  the  young  ladies.  He  would 
allow  no  one  in  their  rooms.  He  always  took  their  work  in,  and  would 
go  from  one  to  the  other  and  pay  each  one  some  pre.tty  compliment, 
and  endeavour  to  get  them  to  make  an  appointment  to  meet  him 
after  business  hours.  Should  he  not  be  successful,  well,  it  ended 
in  another  "box  number"  in  the  "Journal."  The  principal  of 
this  studio  was  a  married  man  with  a  family.  If  these  lines  reach 
the  eyes  of  the  many  young  ladies  who  have  been  employed  by  this 
photographer,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  corroborate  my  statement.  I 
can  only  add  that  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  treatment  of  lady  workers 
is  a  very  rare  case  indeed.  I  think  I  have  now  answered  "  Am  I 
Too  Old's?"  question  why  he  "cannot  get  a  crib,"  and  in  con- 
clusion I  think  the  best  thanks  of  all  photographic  workers  are  due 
to" the  Editors  of  the  "good  old  Journal"  for  throwing  open  its 
columns  to  ventilating  the  just  grievances  of  photographic  assistants. 
— Faithfully  yours,  H.  B.  T. 

London,  S.W. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  correspondent's  letter  as  aibove,  I 
am  afraid  he  is  too  old  in  his  ideas  of  present-day  requirements.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  these  days  of  "  too  old  at  forty,"  a  rut  is  never 
insurmounta.ble,  provided  you  have  got  the  grit  whereby  you  can 
get  out  of  it.  His  ideas  have  become  stagnant,  and  consequently 
he  is  left  high  and  dry  by  the  tide  of  progress,  and  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  come  down  from  his  i^edestal  and  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  life,  he  will  still  be  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  There  are 
firms  that  are  wanting  such  men  that  will  adapt  their  talents  to 
present,  up-to-date  methods  of  photography,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  an  adequate  sum  for  such  services,  but  the  poor  old  chap  does 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  situation,  and  allows  posts  to  slip  by  without 
even  giving  them  a  trial.  My  advice  is :  Come  down,  old  chap,  ajid 
adapt  yourself  to  present-day  requirements,  and  look  upon  the  pro- 
fession as  more  of  a  trade,  and  don't  allow  the  barber,  butcher,  and 
baker  to  show  you  how  to  make  a  success  of  it. — Yours, 

Wakk  Up  Fokty-Thkee. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  considerable  interest  the  letter  from  your 
ct>riespondent  in  which  he  put  the  above  query.  The  answer  is 
obviously  no,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  a  suitable  berth.  We  live 
in  a  very  commeicial  age,  and  work  in  a  business  (or  profession) 
where  the  proprietor  is  usually  chief  operator,  and  he,  with  his 
superabundant  knowledge,  assisted  by  an  "  improver,"  plus  a  few 
apprentices,  can  do  the  necessary  work.  Your  corres|>ondent  is  not 
alone  in  his  experience,  and  although  I  am  ten  years  his  junior,  my 
experience  is  almost  identical.  I  was,  unfortunately,  persuaded  to 
accept  my  present  berth  as  manager  ( !)  with  most  specious  promises 
and  glowing  accounts  of  the  business  which  was  being  done ;  only  to 
find  that  there  was  a  much  neglected  business  and  the  manager's  ( ?) 
duties  included  everything,  from  operating  to  printing,  with 
occa-sional  mounting.  I  need  hardly  say  the  promised  increase  of 
salary  is  still  overdue.  Like  your  correspondent,  I  have  been  trying 
in  vain  to  get  a  suitable  berth,  with  specified  duties.  This  striving, 
too,  has  its  tragic  as  well  as  its  humorous  side.  One  vacancy  held 
out  for  salary  3  per  cent,  commission  on  takings,  with  5  per  cent, 
on  takings  over  £50,  and  this  from  a  firm  belonging  to  the  P.P.A. 
Otherswereof  the  seven-day  variety,  while  a  few  were  good  enough  to 
say  the  work  was  of  too  high  a  standard.    I  may  say  that  I  have  had 


the  honour  of  photographing  his  late  Majesty,  King  Edward  VH., 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  other  notabilities.  I  have  two  references  from 
Eoval  Warrant  holders,  also  a.  P.P.A.  certificate,  yet  because  1  must 
live,  I  "hang  on  "  at  a  place  I  have  been  trying  for  oyer  twelve 
months  to  leave  and  forget.— I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain, 

Incognita. 

SEEING    BEFORE    THE    EVENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— When  I  read  in  your  last  issue  that  I  was  "  evidently 
prone  to  jump  at  conclusions,"  I  thought' I  was  about  to  learn  some- 
thing, but  your  paragraph  does  not  enlighten  me  very  much.  The 
assertion  that  the  difference  between  the  speeds  of  light  and  sound 
is  only  appreciated  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  a  loose  way  of  con- 
tradicting a  scientiBc  statement.  Nobody  knows  how  far  a  "  con- 
siderable distance  "  is.  What,  may  I  ask,  is  the  nearest  distance 
at  which  the  difference  can  be  detected  by  an  average  individual? 
Light  travels  fifty  yards  in  about  l-66,O0O,0OOth  of  a  second,  whereas 
sound  will  take  approximately  l-7th  of  a  second  for  that  job,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  the  person  who  cannot  appreciate  such  a  difference. 
If  you  have  observed  the  wedge  sink  before  the  hammer  hits  it,  or 
any  similar  phenomenon,  one  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have 
repeated  the  experiment  with  the  ears  blocked ;  if  so,  your  evidence 
would  be  of  value  if  you  gave  it  to  us.  So  far  you  have  given  ua 
nothing. — Y'ours  very  truly,  J.   Osbcrne. 

June  17,  1911. 

[We  fear  our  correspondent  is  still  jumping  at  conclusions,  for  in 
our  former  note  we  made  no  attempt  to  contradict  any  scientifie 
statement.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  "  M.  E."  observed  the 
phenomenon  to  which  he  referred  at  anything  like  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards.  He  does  not  state  the  exact  distance,  but  in  an  ordinary 
road  five  yards  would  be  more  likely  than  fifty  yards,  in  which  case 
the  sound  will  only  take  about  l-70th  second  to  reach  the  ear.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  data  relating  to  the  exact  distance  at  which  the 
difference  in  the  velocity  of  light  and  of  sound  becomes  appreciable, 
but  we  doubt  if  the  average  person  could  notice  it  at  any  distance 
much  under  twenty  yards.  In  any  case,  a  great  deal  would  dei^end 
on  the  person  concerned,  as  his  quickness  of  perception  would  affect 
the  question  very  materially.  The  velocity  of  sound  has,  however, 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  experiences  recorded  by  Dr.  Adolphe 
Abrahams,  or  with  those  noted  by  ourselves.  These  were  purely 
photographic.  If  the  exposure  is  made  just  when  one  phase  of  a 
movement  is  seen,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  the  result  records 
a  previous  phase ;  or,  again,  it  the  moving  subject  is  centred  on  the 
finder  when  the  bulb  is  pressed,  it  often  happens  that  the  negative 
shows  the  subject  has  not  yet  reached  the  centre.  This  visual  antici- 
pation of  movement  is  such  a  common  phenomenon  that  we  are 
surprised  our  correspondent  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  We 
must  also  point  out  that  in  the  above  letter  the  velocity  of  light, 
is  overstated  ten  times.  1-6,500,000  of  a  second  is  nearer  the  time 
for  a  distance  of  50  yards. — Ens.   "B.J."] 


CHARGES    SE    COMMERCIAL    PHOTOGRAPHY^ 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letters  in  your  two  last  issues  on  this  subject 
reveal  a  fine  state  of  things,  but  I  do  not  see  at  all  because  one^ 
does  postcards  at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  or  works  on  Sundays,  that- 
another  is  compelled  to  follow.  There  will  always  be  people  who 
will  patronise  such,  and  I  look  on  it  as  degrading  to  the  profeesion 
to  attempt  to  meet  it  on  its  own  level.  I  believe  that,  too  slowly,, 
perhaps,  but  surely,  the  public  are  being  educated  to  value  good' 
work,  and  so  I  say  it  is  better  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  work 
than  to  lower  the  price.  As  to  Sunday  work,  it  must  be  left  to  a' 
man's  own  conscience.  If  he  believes  in  a  rule  laid  down  for  the- 
general  good,  he  will  submit  to  it,  and  abide  by  the  result,  whatever 
others  do. — Yours,  Professional. 

P.S.— What  would  "Good  Work  at  Fair  Charge"  think  of 
doing  twelve  postcards  and  12  x  10  enlargement  for  Ss.  6d.  ?  I 
expect  he  would  apply  his  parliamentary  { ?)  language  to  it. 


June  30,  1911.] 
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JinsiDers  to  Correspondents. 


•••  All  matters  intended  for  tkt  text  'portion  of  <Ai»  Jocrnal,  ine/ud- 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  or  Photoohaphy,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this  ensures  delay. 

•••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

••*  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,   London,    W.C. 

•••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henri 
Greenwood  &  Company,  o/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  mutt  ht 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photograph.s  Registered  : 

C.  Liroche,  The  Clarence  Studio,  Clarendon  Street,  Spring  Bank,  HulL  Photo 
grtiph  of  Mum  Adelaide  B.  D'Vor.ilr,  Champion  L'ldij  Skalcr, 

The  Northern  Plioto(rrti)liic  Company's  Successors,  Waterloo  Koad,  BIyth.  Photo- 
graph of  Ruth  Hed/ord. 

A.  O.  and  H.  D.  Allport,  ai3,  Stratford  Koad,  Sparkbrook,  BirrainRhain.  Photo- 
graph o/ the  Lord  . Mayor  p/  Birminrjham  inpecti7ig  tht  Birnmujham  Trimwaii 
Stoff. 

H.  West,  The  Studio,  Cobham,  Surrey.  Ph'tograph  of  Sir  Fredtnck  Yomui 
K.C.M.d.,  takenon  June  21,  1911,  his  94<*  Birthday. 

R.  W.  S. — Verascope  cameras  are  made  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Jules 
Richard  and  Co..  27,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  \V.  Better  write 
to  them  for  a  price  list.     There  are  various  sizes. 

.\.  Maunton. — Your  query  reached  us  too  late  for  last  week's  issue, 
which  (as  announced)  went  to  press  on  June  19.  It  is  difficult 
to  prescribe  exposures  for  bonfire  subjects,  but  if  you  wish  to 
obtain  figures  standing  near,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
exposure  while  there  is  still  a  fair  amount  of  daylight  in  the 
sky.  Certainly  the  lens  will  serve  for  interior  work.  Try  about 
five  times  the  exposure  compared  with  out  of  doors. 

liEMBRASDT  Papkb.— Can  you  tell  me,  through  your  "  Correspond- 
ence" columns,  if  "Rembrandt  "  P.O.P.  is  still  on  the  market? 
Some  five  years  ago  I  tried  it  (with  good  results)  for  bright 
prinfs  from  flat  negatives,  but  did  not  keep  the  address  of  the 
makers,  and  my  dealers  do  not  know  where  to  get  it  now. — Scott 
BnoDiE. 

We  believe  you  can  still  obtain  it  from  large  dealers.  The 
firm  manufacturing  it  is  Ferd  Hrdliczka,  9  to  11,  Lerchenfelder 
Giirtel,  Vienna,  XVI.j. 

Enlarqlno  AND  Rbducino. — Do  you  know  of  any  simple  mechanical 
device  on  the  market,  or  in  use  by  the  profession,  for  readily  ascer- 
taining the  e.xact  size  to  which  a  given  print  will  reduce  or  enlarge 
so  as  to  keep  the  same  relative  proportions  between  the  length  and 
width  of  the  original?  It  can,  of  course,  be  done  geometrically, 
but  I  want  to  ascertain  the  proportions  rapidly  with  large  numbers 
of  prints.— Arthur  T.  Faircloth. 

We  think  you  will  find  what  you  want  in  the  Carl  Norman  ap- 
paratus, sold  by  Penrose  and  Co. 

I'CSE-WiRE. — Can  you  tell  me  of  a  wholesale  house  which  supplies 
wire  as  sample  enclosed?  It  is  for  use  (in  one  instance)  with 
our  flash-lamps.     If  you  note,  this  is  a  very  fine  wire.     Is  it  this 

I  gauge  I  require?  It  fuses  so  quickly.— Carbick  and  Co. 
For  wire  suited  for  making  fuses  you  might  apply  to  Messrs. 
Griffin,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.  The  wire  is  rather  fine,  and 
you  might  use  either  less  current  or  a  thicker  wire.  If,  how- 
ever, the  wire  is  too  thick,  it  will  not  get  hot  enough  to  fire 
the  charge,  so  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  thinness. 
,1  Obocr  of  Turi'entine.— -In  the  m.iking  of  retouching  varnish 
',  with  turpentine,  could  you  inform  me  if  there  is  any  other 
chemical  that  can  be  put  into  same  to  kill  the  smell  of  the 
turps,  that  would  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  varnish?  Resin 
is  used  with  the  turps.— Varnish. 

We  fear  we  cannot  help  you  in  the  way  you  require,  and  we 
should   not   have  thought   the  smell   would   be  so  objectionable. 


You  might  try  adding  a  drop  or  so  of  oil  of  lavrnder  or 
bergamot,  to  render  the  smell  less  obnoxious,  but  too  much  will 
spoil  the  varnish. 
Evkbset  Shutters. — Je  d^sirerais  savoir  par  I'entremisc  du  "  B.J." 
quels  sont  les  obturators  "  everset,"  au  del4  He  I'Butuniat.  Je 
connais,  d«  nous,  beaucoup  d'obturateurs  tels  que  Koiloi, 
Celvcrex,  Volute,  Unicum,  Sector  (Goerz),  Compound,  r>opas 
(Ross),  Max  Goergen,  Linhof,  Panoptic  (Th.  Pickard),  Multi- 
speed,  etc.  ;  mais  je  desirerais  savoir  parmis  ceax-ci,  lesquels 
sont  everset.  Toujours  4  votre  service,  je  vous  pr^nte, 
Monsieurs,  mes  salutations  empressees,  B.  DOS  Santos  Leitar. 

Of  the  shutters  you  name,  the  Goergen  is  everset,  but  the 
Koilos,  Celverex,  Volute,  Unicum,  Sector,  Compound,  and 
Muitispeed  are  not.     The  others   we  are  not  sure  about. 

Lamps. — If  you  have  electric  current  available,  we  advise  you 
to  use  it ;  you  will  find  it  more  satisfactory  than  gas.  The 
arrangement  you  propose  is  fairly  efficient,  is  abont  right  as 
regards  height,  but  we  should  prefer  to  space  out  the  burners 
more.  Your  comments  on  existing  lamps  appear  to  be  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  Howellite  studio  portrait  gas  lamp  reviewed 
in  our  issue  of  March  31.  Its  design  is  somewhat  similar  to 
yours,  but  the  better  arrangement  of  the  lamps,  and  the  use 
of  the  inverted  pattern  of  burner,  make  it  more  efficient.  With 
your  apparatus,  we  should  expect  exposures  under  the  conditions 
you  name  to  run  into  five  seconds.  The  cost  of  the  arc,  with 
stand,  reflector,  etc.,  would  be  about  £10. 

Amateur. — It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  discriminate  between  amateur 
and  professional  workers  in  many  occupations.  At  th«  present 
time  I  practise  photography  as  a  hobby,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
endeavour  to  make  my  hobby  pay  for  itself,  and,  if  possible,  more. 
I  sell  picture- postcards  of  localities  I  visit  while  on  holiday,  ami 
do  portraiture  and  other  work  for  payment.  In  view  of  the  above 
am  I  to  consider  myself  an  amateur  or  professional?  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  matter,  for  which  please  accept 
my  best  thanks  in  advance. — W.  J.  Howe. 

It  is  customary  to  define  a  professional  photographer  as  one 
whose  livelihood  is  obtained  by  photography,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  hard-and-fast  distinctions.  If  you  cannot  be  called  a  pro- 
fessional photographer  you  do,  in  a  measure,  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory. 

Hypo. — Supposing  a  jar  of  concentrated  hypo  solution  is  kept  for 
convenience,  how  much  water  is  to  be  added  to  every  ounce  of 
this,  to  make  (1)  1  :  3  sol.,  (2)  1  : 4  sol.,  (3)  1  :  10  sol.  ?— Bromide. 
Roughly,  hypo  will  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperature  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  but  the  strength  of  this  "concentrated"  solu- 
tion will  vary  greatly  with  the  temperature,  and  to  make  such 
a  solution  and  dilute  it  for  use  is  a  very  bad  method  of  pre- 
paring the  stock  solutions  you  name.  Your  best  course  would  be 
to  dissolve,  say,  50  oz.  hypo  in  water,  and  make  up  to  a  total 
bulk  of  100  oz.  Each  ounce  then  is  equivalent  to  i  oz.  hypo, 
and  to  prepare  the  other  baths  it  is  diluted  as  follows  : — For 
1:3  sol.,  stock,  2  parts;  water,  1  part.  For  1:4  sol.,  stock, 
1  part ;  water,  1  part.  For  1  :  10  sol.,  stock,  1  part ;  water, 
4  parts. 

Copying  Camera. — T  wish  to  photograph  large  oil  paintings  and 
pictures  of  all  kinds,  and  am  thinking  of  getting  a  10  x  8 
camera,  but  am  not  certain  what  type  is  most  suitable.  1.  To 
what  length  ought  the  bellows  to  extend  ?  2.  Would  a  square 
bellows  be  absolutely  necessary  ?  3.  Would  the  camera  require 
to  have  any  special  movements  for  this  kind  of  work?  4.  What 
kind  of  lens  would  you  recommend  ? — P.  L. 

1.  The  bellows  should  extend  to,  say,  50  per  cent,  more  than 
the  longest  focal  length  of  lens  yon  will  use  with  the  camera, 
at  least  20  in.  to  24  in.  2.  Xo ;  but  see  that  the  bellows  (if 
conical)  do  not  cut  off  the  cone  of  rays  from  the  lens  when  the 
lens  front  is  raised  considerably,  and  when  a  short-focus  lens 
is  in  use.  3.  Best  for  it  to  have  rack-and-pinion  focussing  from 
the  back,  ample  rise  of  front,  and,  preferably,  swing  front  and 
back.  4.  Choose  an  anastigmat  lens  of  aperture  about  //6,  and 
focal  length  for  average  work  of  10  in.  or  12  in.  As  the  bulk 
of  your  work  will  require  to  be  done  on  panchromatic  plates 
and  with  a  fairly  deep  light-filter,  the  lens  should  be  of  good 
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chromatid  correction.  See  tne  lists  of  lenses  by  ma'kers  named 
on  page  1^43  of  the  "  Almanac." 
Photographers'  Rights.— We  have  had  a  difficulty  in  connection 
with  copyright,  on  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  your  advice.  It  concerns  a  snapshot  which  we  took  of  a 
troop  of  Pierrots  during  a  performance  on  the  sands  here  in  the 
recent  holidays.  We  got  a  very  good  negative,  showing  all  the 
performers,  and  as  the  troupe  is  popular  among  the  visitors  here 
we  issued  postcards,  which  were  readily  taken  up  by  the  stationers 
and  street  vendors.  We  have  now  been  approached  by  a  solicitor, 
saying  that  the  sole  rights  in  the  photographs  of  the  Pierrots  have 
been  obtained  by  another  photographer,  and  that  as  these  photo- 
graphs are  copyright  and  have  been  registered,  our  issue  of  poet- 
cards  is  an  infringament,  and  unless  we  withdraw  them  from  sale 
they  will  take  proceedings  against  us.  We  have  studied  th*  Copy- 
right Act,  and  also  the  article  on  copyright  which  you  published 
in  the  "Almanac"  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  we  cannot  find  any- 
thing in  either  to  lead  us  to  think  we  have  done  anything  which 
renders  us  liable  to  action. — South  Co.\st. 

Neither  can  we.  You  had  a  perfect  right,  with  any  other 
member  of  the  public,  to  take  a  snapshot  of  the  performance,  and, 
having  taken  it  and  made  prints,  the  copyright  in  them  is  quite 
distinct  from  tliat  in  any  other  photographs  which  may  have 
"  been  taken  of  the  Pierrots.  If  anybody  has  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint it  is  the  photographer  who  purchased  the  sole  rights  to 
photograph  and  sell  prints  of  the  Pierrots.  Obviously,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Pierrots  to  j)revent  photographs  of  themselves 
being  obtained. 
Vive  Camera. — I  have  just  come  into  possession  of  a  hand-camera 
made  by  the  Vive  Camera  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  described  as 
a  toifrist  magazine  daylight-loading,  patented  December,  1891. 
As  the  sheaths  are  missing  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  operated, 
I  shall  be  pleased  for  you  to  advise  me  through  your  valuable 
paper,  of  which  I  am  a  constant  subscriber.  Description  of 
camera  : — Box  form,  opening  at  one  side  only,  and  which  reveals 
an  indiarubber  sleeve  for  the  purpose  of  changing  plates.  This 
sleeve  is  attached  to  a  metal  framework,  which  can  be  removed 
bodily,  and  inside  is  seen  a  tin  receptacle  to  hold  plates  or 
films ;  at  back  is  fixed  a  flat  spring ;  a  block  of  wood  (used  as 
a  fill-up)  is  placed  behind  sheaths,  and  in  front  of  spring,  to  keep 
plates  in  register.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  intended  is  that 
the  exposed  plate  is  removed  by  .the  fingers  and  placed  behind 
the  last  unexposed  plate,  thus  maintaining  an  equal  pressure  and 
causing  the  other  plates  to  move  automatically  forward  for  the 
next  exposure.  Also,  there  is  a  shallow  space  at  top  of  camera, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  not  apparent. — Leg. 

The   Vive  cameras   were   upon  the   English  market   for  a   short 
time   only ;   our   recollection   of   them    is   not   very   distinct.     But 
obviously  the  camera  is  of  the  bag-changing  type,  the  back  plate 
being    lifted    into   position    in    the    front,   or    vice    veTsei.     Unless 
such  an  arrangement  includes  a  lever  for  lifting  the  plate,  it  is 
generally    rather    awkward    in    practice.     We    should    not    advise 
you  to  spend  money  on   having  the  camera  repaired  or  specially 
fitted ;    for    very    little    more   you    could    purchase    a    new    hand- 
camera,  which  would   be   much  more  satisfactory  in  the  end. 
Sale  of  Business. — 1  am  selling  a  business  by  valuation  of  busi- 
ness  portion  only.     Would   you   answer  me  the   following   (it   is 
as  a   going  concern)  : — 1.   There  are  about  4,(X)0  negatives  taken 
during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.     What  value  should  thes? 
be   put   al?     2.  The   portrait   ledger  of   numbered   negatives    and 
customers'    names   and   addresses,   with  their  orders.     Does   this 
count  as  an  asset,  and  what  value?     The  business  is  doing  about 
£580  a  year.     3.  As  to  fixtures  and   apparatus,  etc.,   which  are 
the   right   figures   to   arrive   at    for  the   value  ?     As   to   fixtures, 
would  it  be  right  to  value  at  actual  cost  of  material  and   leave 
labour  out,    as  the   reduction;   and   as   to   apparatus,   etc.,   how 
should    I    arrive    at    their    value?     4.   Could    you    give    me    name 
of  a   valuer,   should   we   not  agree?     Y'our  kind   favour   in  your 
issue    would    greatly    assist. — Seller. 

1.  It  is  imposible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  nega- 
tives without  knowing  the  class  of  sitter,  and  whether  there 
are  any  celebrities  among  them.  In  any  case,  negatives  of 
private  sitters  are  now  regarded  a«  of  little  value,  most  people 
preferring    to    have     a     fresh    sitting    when    they    require    more 


portraits.  2.  The  ledger  should  certainly  go  with  the  negatives, 
as  they  are  practically  valueless  without  it.  Y'ou  mention  turn- 
over, but  do  not  say  what  the  profit  is ;  this  is  the  most 
important  point.  3.  It  seems  fair  to  sell  the  fixtures  for  cost 
of  materials.  The  value  of  the  apparatus  depends  upon  its 
condition  and  usefulness.  Taking  things  all  round,  modern  goods 
should  be  worth  about  half  their  actual  cost  to  you.  The  pur- 
chaser may  not  care  for  many  of  the  articles,  so  that  you  must 
not  expect  to  get  more  selling  en  liloc.  4.  For  valuation  of 
apparatus,  etc.,  we  should  suggest  Mr.  Arthur  Spencer,  4. 
Harrow  Road,  W.,  or  Messrs.  Sands  and  Hunter,  Bedford  Street, 
lyondon,  W.C.  ;  for  the  business  as  a  going  concern,  Messrs. 
Booty  and  Co.,  whose  address  you  will  find  in  our  advertising 
calumns,  would  be  able  to  act  as  arbitrators. 
Daylight  Enlarging. — Please  oblige  me  with  instructions  for 
fitting  up  daylight  enlarging  apparatus.  Given  (1)  a  north 
window  3  ft.  Tin.  wide,  4  ft.  11-16  in.  deep  ;  (2)  the  pane  through 
which  I  propose  to  enlarge,  1  ft.  1  in.  wide,  1  ft.  2|  in.  deep  : 
the  camera,  [ri)  an  old-fashioned  half-plate  Kodak,  through  which 
to  enlarge  half-plates,  quarter-plates,  5  x  4's,  and  smaller  plates, 
and  films  of  various  sizes ;  {!/)  a  Goerz  vest-pocket  camera,  to 
enlarge  its  own  plates ;  size  of  back  end  of  Kodak,  10  in.  wide, 
8^  in.  deep ;  size  of  back  end  of  Goerz,  3  in.  wide,  3i  in.  deep : 
how  shall  1  manage  about  dark  slides  and  carriers  for  various 
sizes  ?  What  will  be  the  most  efficient  way  to  rig  up  the  easel 
for   the  bromide   paper  ? — Enthu. 

The  general  principles  on  which  you  must  arrange  the  appa- 
ratus are  these  :  The  window  must  be  entirely  blocked  up, 
excepting  for  a  space  the  size  of  the  negative.  Outside  the 
window  you  must  have  a  large  white  reflector  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  to  throw  light  from  the  sky  on  to  the  negative. 
The  negative  must  be  fixed  in  the  space  left  in  the  window 
shutter,  and  then  the  camera  must  be  set  up  in  front  of  this, 
so  that  the  lens  may  project  an  enlarged  image  on  an  easel  put 
at  a  suitable  distance.  You  want  a  shelf  or  table  to  carry  the 
easel,  which  may  be  a  simple  drawing-board  with  blocks  fixed 
at  lower  edge  so  that  it  may  be  stood  upright.  Focussing  must 
be  done  with  the  camera  focussing  adjustment,  and  if  the  exten- 
sion is  not  enough  you  must  draw  the  camera  away  from  the 
negative  and  fill  up  space  left,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light.  A 
cloth  will  generally  serve  for  this.  A  support  for  the  camera 
is,  of  course,  wanted,  and  this  may  be  a  shelf  fitted  inside  the 
window  shutter,  or  a  box  standing  on  the  table  carrying  the 
easel.  Y'ou  will  not  want  dark-slides,  only  carriers  to  take  the 
negatives,  and  these  any  dealer  will  supply,  if  you  cannot  make 
them  yourself.  With  regard  to  enlargements  from  the  small 
camera,  we  suppose  you  know  that  the  makers  supply  a  daylight 
enlarger  for  use  with  this  at  a  price  of  £2.  As  to  the  details 
of  fitting  up  your  arrangements,  we  can  hardly  advise  you. 
seeing  that  we  do  not  know  what  conveniences  you  have  at  hand. 
W'e  would,  however,  suggest  that  it  would  probably  pay  you 
better  to  get  an  artificial  light  enlarging  lantern,  which  is  easier 
to  manage  than  a  daylight  .apparatus,  and  more  satisfactory 
altogether.  If  you  do  not  care  to  do  this,  you  can  fit  up  the 
daylight  apparatus  at  very  small  expense, 

*,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocfcs  and  copy  are  received  .■<»/>- 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  aa  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Next   week — the   Photographic  Convention   at  Exeter. 

The  Grand  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  present  con- 
sidering the  Sliops  Bill  has  agreed  upon  an  amendment  according 
to  which,  in  Scotland,  photographic  studios  are  to  be  included 
among  retail  trades  or  businesses,  and,  under  the  Act,  are  to  be 
closed  on   Sundays.     (P.   520.) 

Some  advice  to  those  thinking  of  commencing  business  in  photo- 
graphy is  given  on  page  510. 

In  a  letter  dealing  with  cheap  photography  a  correspondent 
expresses  the  view  that  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  materials  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     (P.  521.) 

Several  further  letters  deal  with  Sunday  closing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  assistant,  the  cheap  photographer,  and  the 
conscientious  Sabbatarian.     (P.  521.) 

Methods  of  lighting,  development,  etc.,  in  relation  to  producing 
the  attractive  photographs,  in  which  a  figure  is  shown  posed  at  a 
window,  and  in  some  cases  a  view  obtained  of  the  outside 
landscape,  have  been  published  by  our  contemporary  "  American 
Photography,"  and  are  quoted  on  pages  511  to  515. 

The  defects  of  the  new  postage  stamps  have  been  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  photography  by  some  critics  in  the  daily  press.  Some 
notes  on  the  subject  will  be  found  on  page  510. 

The  continuation  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  Mr. 
C.  Welbome  Piper  deals  with  the  effects  of  sulphite,  in  conjunction 
with  bromide,   in   the   hydroquinone   developer.     (P.   515.) 

A  number  of  practical  matters  will  be  found  among  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  under  "  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  including 
copyright  infringement,  intensification,  plate-speed  numbers,  etc. 
(P.  522.) 


"  Colour  Photography  "   Supplemknt. 

Mr.  Colin  N.  Bennett,  F.C.S.,  deals  with  the  making  of  screens 
for  two-colour  photography  on  the  successful  lines  followed  in  the 
"  Kinemacolor "  process  of  animated  photography  in  natural 
colours.      (P.   45.) 

Details  have  been  published  of  the  carbon  method  of  three-colour 
printing  as  worked  by  Mr.  S.  Manners.     (P.  46.) 

M.  .J.  Thovert,  in  a  recent  paper,  has  given  precise  directions 
for  the  extra-sensitising  of  Autochrome  plates.     (P.  47.) 


EX   CATHEDRA. 
The  We  hear  that,  with  all  the  final  arrange- 

Convention.  ments  made  for  the  meetings  and  excur- 
sions at  Exeter  next  week,  a  large  gathering  of  photographers 
is  expected  at  the  Photographic  Convention,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.  A  London  party 
journeys  down  to  Exeter  to-day  (Friday),  and,  doubtless,  by 
Monday  afternoon  fhe  Convention  will  be  in  full  swing. 
The  smoothness  of  the  local  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  are  in  great  measure  the  result  of  the  collaboration 
with  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Tucker,  of  Exeter,  but 
many  official  and  private  persons  in  Exeter  have  been 
liberal  in  contributing  to  the  arrangements  which  will  make 
for  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  those  assembled  next  week 
in  the  West  of  England. 


Sharpness  A  feature  of  the  modern  camera  of  extra 

Of  Imases  in  small  size  is  the  extreme  sharpness  of 
Small  Cameras.^j^g  results  ihat  it  produces.  This  is  the 
case  even  when  the  lens  is  not  one  of  the  very  finest 
quality,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  reason  of 
this  fine  definition  is  the  short  focal  length  of  the  lens 
used.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  depth,  this  con- 
dition must  contribute  to  sharpness  by  lessening  the 
amount  of  vibration  to  which  the  camera  is  subjected 
during  exposure,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  a  camera  with  a 
six-inch  lens  and  one  with  a  three-inch  lens  are  subjected 
to  the  same  amount  of  shake  during  exposure,  then  the 
amount  of  the  blur  must  be  doubled  in  the  camera  with 
the  longer  focus  lens.  The  leverage  is  doubled,  and  there- 
fore the  blur  also.  As  a  rule,  the  camera  is  steadied  by 
pressing  it  against  the  body,  and  here,  again,  the  small 
camera  has  the  advantage,  for  by  reason  of  its  smallness 
it  requires  a  smaller  bearing  surface.  We  can  s.teady 
the  small  camera  against  the  forehead,  whereas 
a  large  and  heavy  hand  camera  must  be  held  against  the 
chest  to  obtain  sufficient  support.  There  are  thus  two 
conditions  that  favour  steadiness,  and  therefore  sharp 
focus  in  the  small  camera,  and  we  belieye  these  form  the 
main  cause  of  the  extraordinary  sharpness  obtained. 


A  Portable 
Source  of 
Heat. 


Demonsfrators  or  lecturers  who  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  some  source  of 
heat,  as  in  the  deveTopment  of  carbon  or 
platinotype  prints,  frequently  find  themselves  in  difficul- 
ties, due  to  the  distance  froma  gas-connection,  or  to  many 
lecture-rooms  being  now  fitted  only  with  the  electric  supply. 
The  all-convenient  spirit  lamp  is  frequently  too  feeble  in 
power  for  its  purpose,  whilst  lamps  of  greater  weight  and 
bulk  add  unduly  to  the  demonstrator's  equipment.  A  most 
convenient  source  of  heat,  which  has  recently  come  under 
our  notice,  is  a  new  type  of  the  "  Primus  "  stove,  in  which 
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paraffin  is  used  by  aid  of  a  pump.  The  stove  is  made  with 
one  or  two  parts  detachable,  so  that  the  whole  packs  into 
a  tin  case  considerably  less  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  usual 
pattern  of  stove.  Whilst  burning  paraffin,  a  little  methy- 
lated spirit  is  used  around  the  nipple  of  the  lamp  in  order 
to  start  the  vaporisation  of  the  paraffin. 
*  ♦  « 

Daylight  De-  We  continue  to  see  in  the  records  of  the 
velopment  of  Patent  Office  applications  for  protection 
Plates.  Qf  pieces  of  apparatus  intended  to  sup- 

plant the  dark-room.  Probably  statistics  would  show  that 
among  photographic  inventions  this  has  figured  more  fre- 
quently in  patent  specifications  fhan  any  other,  yet  re- 
mains to-day  a  quite  inconsiderable  factor  in  photographic 
trade.  The'  inventors,  we  fear, ignore  the  fact  that  ever)'- 
one  who  can  make  shift  to  use  some  sort  of  dark-room  will 
•prefer  to  do  so  rather  than  trust  his  exposures  to  any 
apparatus  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
progress  of  development  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  If 
development  outside  of  the  dark-room  is  resorted  to  at  all. 
it  is  in  one  or  otKer  of  the  well-known  patterns  of  tank, 
and  this  for  a  fixed  time  without  inspection  of  the  nega- 
tives. The  success  which  has  followed  this  modern  method 
of  development  may  be  said  to  have  struck  a  death-blow 
to  devices  for  viewing  the  negative  during  development, 
•and  the  beit  advice  "which  may  be  given  to  inventors  is 
to  turn  their  ingenuity  into  a  more  profitable  direction. 


THE  NEW  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 
Thb  new  postage  stamps  having  aroused  universal  disap- 
pointment, largely,  no  doubt,  on  the  principle  that  any 
stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with,  photography  and 
photo-mechanical  processes  are  being  blamed  by  some 
newspapers  as  the  cause.  Thus  we  have  the  "Evening 
Standard  "  telling  us  that  the  portrait  of  the  King  has 
been  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  and  proceeding  .to 
state :  "  That  is  exactly  what  it  looks  like — a  blurry, 
blobby  reproduction  from  a  photograph.  We  profess  no 
intimate  acquaintance  with  stamp  printing,  but  the  new 
stamps  suggest  that  photography  is  a  muddling  method, 
and  that  we  might  do  worse  than  think  about  returning  to 
line  engraving."  Of  course,  this  shows  a  complete  ignor- 
ance of  stamp  manufacture.  Our  stamps  are  produced  by 
line-engraving.  The  only  use  the  photograph  has  been  to 
the  engraver  is  to  give  him  a  guide  by  which  to  engrave 
accurately.  Probably  this  photograph  was  selected  by  the 
King  himself,  and  the  further  the  engraver  departed  from 
it  the  worse  his  work  would  have  been.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  actually  easier  to  make  an  ideal  portrait,  but 
those  who  expected  this  are  not  complimentary  to  the 
King.  Then  we  have  the  "  Daily  News "  telling  us  that 
"  tlie  explanation  may  perhaps  be  found  in  .the  general  dis- 
placement of  the  old  methods  of  engraving  by  photo- 
mechanical processes.  The  difficult  art  of  engraving  en 
epargne — with  the  lines  of  the  design  standing  up,  instead 
of  being  cut  into  the  steel — must  perhaps  be  accounted 
lost.  For  most  purposes  of  general  commerce  and  illustra- 
tion photo-mechanical  processes  are  as  nearly  perfect  as 
could  be  desired ;  but  the  photo-mechanical  methods  are 
not  fine  enough  for  the  printers  of  our  stamps,  who  have 
to  produce  with  absolute  identity  5,000,000,000  stamps  a 
year,  possibly  for  many  years  in  succession,  all  originating 
from  one  original  master-die  cut  en  epargne  upon  steel." 

This  certainly  shows  some  knowledge  of  stamp  produc- 
tion, and  it  may  well  be  that  ultimately  no  line-engravers 
■will  survive,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  should  be  any  more 
difficulty  in  getting  a  stamp  engraved  of  King  George  than 
there  was  of  King  Edward.    Further,  if  it  were  determined 


to  produce  the  stamps  by  photo-mechanical  means,  it  is 
possible  that  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  could  be 
obtained.  In  fact,  all  the  stationer's  shops  are  now  selling 
souvenir  stamps,  which  are  attractively  designed  and  very 
well  printed.  The  portraits  on  these  stamps  are  apparently 
reproduced  directly  from  photographs;  the  stamps  are 
simple  half-tones,  thus  confounding  the  criticisms  of  both 
the  "  Evening  Standard"  and  the  "  Daily  News."  If  it  be 
objected  that  the  large  editions  necessary  cannot  be  printed 
from  half-tone  blocks,  it  may  be  replied  that  "  nickel- 
steel  "  electros  could  be  made  which  would  be  much  more 
durable  than  the  copper  electros  which  are  used  at  present. 
The  explanation  of  the  disappointment  of  the  new  stamps  is 
probably  due,  as  the  Postmaster-General  suggested,  to  the 
want  of  experience  of  this  class  of  work  by  the  new  con- 
tractors, and  as  soon  as  they  have  had  a  little  more  prac- 
tice .the  stamps  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  hitherto,  that  is, 
of  course,  as"  far  as  their  mechanical  production  is  con- 
cerned. Curiously  enough,  tliere  has  been  little  objection 
to  the  design,  apart  from  the  portrait,  though  the  former 
appears  to  us  to  be  more  suited  to  a  memorial  statue  or 
fountain  than  a  postage  stamp. 


STARTING    IN    BUSINESS. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  enquiries  from  amateur  photo- 
graphers desirous  of  blossoming  out  into  professionals, 
as  well  as  from  guardians  in  search  of  a  career  for  their 
charges.  Both  ask  as  to  the  prospects  of  success  in  start- 
ing a  photographic  -business,  tlie  general  tone  of  the  writers 
being  so  optimistic  that  we  hardly  like  to  damp  tlieir  en- 
thusiasm by  advising  them  to  try  some  other  walk  in  life 
unless  their  artistic  abilities  or  opportunities  for  securing 
business  are  quite  exceptional. 

There  are  many  amateurs  who  have  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  in  photographic  manipulations  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  who  feel  that  if  they  can  take  successful 
photographs  of  their  friends  and  their  friends'  houses 
they  have  only  to  put  a  brass  plate  on  their  doors  or  show- 
cases in  their  forecourts  to  ensure  a  succession  of  remunera- 
tive sitters.  This,  we  need  liardly  say,  is  a  delusion  of  a 
particularly  disappointing  kind,  for  Ithe  embryo  photo- 
grapher waits  for  the  sitters  who  do  not  come,  the  friends 
who  have  promised  him  their  support,  and  even  the  "  in- 
vitation "  sitters  through  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  intro- 
ductions, until,  "a  sadder  and  wiser  man,"  he  either  gives 
up  in  disgust,  or,  having  learnt  that  business  methods 
are  more  useful  than  artistic  ability,  does  as  any  other 
tradesman  would,  and  goes  in  search  of  customers.  A 
photographer  who  afterwards  conducted  a  very  successful 
business  told  us  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  started  in 
business  for  himself  with  the  promises  of  half  Liverpool 
as  sitters.  He  had  been  popular  in  another  profession, 
and  thought  that  he  had  a  ready-made  connection.  In 
twelve  months  he  had  to  close  down  ;  but,  like  a  wise  man, 
he  would  not  acknowledge  defeat.  Entering  a  good  studio 
as  an  assistant,  in  a  few  years  he  had  learned  the  ropes, 
and  a  second  venture  proved  entirely  successful.  He  said 
with  much  feeling  that  the  promises  of  friends  had  in- 
duced him  to  take  a  false  step,  loading  himself  with  debts 
which  he  should  never  have  incurred  otherwise. 

Away  from  the  largest  centres  of  population,  the  photo- 
grajther  must  be  able  to  undertake  every  class  of  work, 
often  under  difficult  and  disagreeable  circumstances,  if  any 
amount  of  business  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  some  sort  of  apprenticeship  or  practical  training  is 
absolutely  necessary.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  competition 
prize-winner  finds  himself  hopelessly  outclassed.  Such  an 
experience  is  also  invaluable  should  he  desire  to  purchase 
an  existing  business,  as  he  is  thein  able  to  go  behind  the 
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specious  representations  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,  and 
form  a  true  estimate  of  the  value  of  what  is  offered  to  him. 
As  showing  the  necessity  for  such  knowledge,  we  may  in- 
stance a  business  for  which  several  hundreds  were  asked, 
which  was  making  large  returns,  but  only  yielded  a  clear 
profit  of  about  thirty  shillings  weekly,  without  allowing 
anything  for  the  continuous  labour  of  the  proprietor  and 
his  wife!  Very  often,  too,  a  large  sum  is  asked  for  an 
accumulation  of  obsolete  and  inconvenient  apparatus,  fur- 
niture, and  accessories,  which  will  never  be  anything  but 
lumber  to  the  purchaser,  but  which  make  a  brave  show 
in  an  inventory.  The  oft-quoted  advice  of  Polonius  to 
Laertes  is  especially  applicable  to  the  fitting  out  of  a 
photographic  establishment :  — 

"Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich  not  gaudy. 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man." 
Applying  this  counsel  impersonally,  we  shall  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  successful  in  our  profession,  and  endeavour 
to  make  our  premises  in  every  way  worthy  of  as  good  a 
class  of  customer  as  our  location  warrants  us  in  expecting, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  recommend  the  beginner 
to  fit  out  his  own  premises  in  his  own  style,  rather  than 
to  take  over  the  worn  and  faded  accumulations  of  an  esta- 
blished   business    even    at    a    bargain    price.        We  have 


examples  of  this  policy  in  the  establishments  of  Messrs. 
Speaight  and  Mr.  Turner  on  the  one  hand  and  in  many  of 
the  "  American  "  type  of  studios  on  the  other :  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses  are  attracted  to  a  studio  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  alive  and  up-to-date. 

When  only  a  limited  sum  can  be  devoted  to  starting  or 
taking  over  a  business,  it  is  unwise  to  spend  nearly  all  on 
studio  appliances  or  fittings.  The  reception  room  and 
show  window  have  equal,  or  even  prior,  claims,  for  they  are 
seen  by  the  prospective  sitter  before  the  studio  is  entered. 
The  stationery  used  should  also  be  of  good  quality,  a  point 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  overlooked  by  many  of  our  corre- 
spondents, and  judicious  use  should  be  made  of  business- 
drawing  booklets.  Nowadays  the  grocer,  the  dairyman, 
and  the  draper  periodically  circulate  artistic  little 
brochures,  but  photographers  may  do  so  with  more  chances 
of  profit.  The  question  of  the  personal  element  has  been 
dealt  with  by  many  writers  and  speakers,  so  that  we  need 
not  say  morei  than  that  in  photography  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor,  the  sitter  to  a  great  extent  reflecting  the 
mood  of  the  photographer.  "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron  so 
is  a  man's  countenance  brightened  by  the  face  of  his 
friend."  It  should  be  the  aim  of  ervery  photographer  to 
make  each  sitter,  no  matter  how  exasperating,  feel  that  for 
the  time  being  he  is  in  friendly  surroundings. 


A    SYMPOSIUM    or    METHODS     IN    WINDOW 

PORTRAITURE. 


[In  the  July  issue  of  "American  Photography"  appears  a  collection  of  short  papers,  each  dealing  practically  with  condi- 
tions in  indoor  portraiture  which  present  special  difficulties.  The  author  in  every  instance  appends  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs which  excellently  show  the  technical  success  achieved.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  these  in  repi-oduction,  but  would  refer 
those  desirous  of  studying  them  to  the  always  interesting  pages  of  our  contemporary. — Eds.  "B.J."] 

WINDOW    PORTRAITURE. 


The  writer  has  prepared  the  following  description  of  the 
method  he  employs  to  include  an  interior  and  an  ext<?rior — say 
a  figure  and  a  window — on  the  same  plate. 

Many  schemes  have  been  developed  to  produce  this  effect,  such 
a.i  (1)  soaking  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
between  exposure  and  development,  (2)  holding  back  the  high- 
lights with  potassium  bromide  applied  with  a  brush  after  de- 
velopment has  begun,  (3)  giving  a  brief  exposure  for  the  window, 
then  curtailing  it  and  exposing  for  the  interior,  and  so  on ;  but 
the  method  employed  by  the  writer  is  by  far  the  easiest  of  them 
all,  and  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  giving  perfectly 
satisfactory  results,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  other 
schemes. 

Briefly,  it  is  this  :  to  avoid  halation  and  to  compress  the  range 
of  tones  in  the  subject  within  the  comi)ass  of  the  printing 
medium  to  be  employed.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  non-halation  plate,  give  plenty  of  exposure,  and  use  a 
dilute  develo|>er. 

We  will  take  up  first  the  apparatus  used,  and  then  the  method 
of  working. 

Camera. — An  ordinary  6^  x  8^  view. 

Lems. — A  single  achromatic  of  lOi-inch  focus,  working  at  fjS, 
maker  unknown.  In  general,  a  single  lens  is  pi'eferable  to  an 
anafitigmat  or  a  portrait  lens  for  this  kind  of  work,  since  the 
more  highly  corrected  lenses  are  more  liable  to  show  flare  than 
the  ones  of  fewer  elements. 

Light-Filter.— A  Burke  and  James  Ideal  (x3)  was  used.  It 
is  advised  to  use  a  light-filter  whenever  feasible,  as  it  gives  better 
rendering  of  colour  values  and  hence  heljjs  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portionate intensity  of  the  lights.  The  use  of  a  filter  of  course 
presupposes  the  use  of  an  orthochromatic  (or,  more  properly, 
colour-sensitive)  plate. 

Plate. — Standard  Orthonon.    This  is  a  double-coated,  ortho- 


chromatic  plate,  the  emulsion  next  the  glass  being  less  sensitive 
than  the  superimposed  one.  This  is  a  good  plate,  in  fact,  the 
writer  knows  of  only  one  on  the  market  that  is  any  better ; 
namely,  the  Cramer  Portrait  Isonon,  the  latter  possessing  four 
advantages  :  (1)  its  sensitiveness  extends  lower  in  the  spectrum, 
(2)  accurately  adjusted  light  fUters  may  be  obtained  for  it,  (3)  the 
emulsion  is  the  same  speed  throughout,  and  (4)  it  is  slightly 
faster  than  the  Orthonon.  As  against  these  must  be  placed  the 
fact  (to  some  workers  a  disadvantage)  that,  on  account  of  its 
greater  red-sensitiveness  it  must  be  more  carefully  handled  to 
avoid  fog.  Tile  writer  uses  an  orange  and  a  ruby  glass,  16  x  20 
inches,  the  illuminant  being  daylight,  and  finds  that  if  an 
Isonon  plate  be  exi>osed  to  this  light  during  the  entire  time  of 
development  it  will  fog,  but  if  kept  in  the  shadow  of  a  piece  of 
cardboard  until  tlie  half-tones  show  fairly  well,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty. 

Developer. — Metol  was  used  in  this  specific  instance,  the 
formula  being  as  follows  :  — 

Water 40  ozs. 

Metol 75  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  300  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate  (anhydrous)     420  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  8  grs. 

Bromide  should  never  be  used  for  this  class  of  subject  except 
that  a  slight  amount  may  be  employed  in  case  of  a  plate  or 
developer  that  is  inclined  to  fog. 

In  general,  a  soft-working  developer  should  be  employed,  such 
as  rodinal,  azol,  paramidophenol,  edinol,  or  pyro-acetone,  avoid- 
ing hydroquinone  and  pyro-soda.  A  good  developer  for  this  case 
would  be, 

Rodinal   1  oz. 

Water      40  ozs. 

Whatever  developer  is  used,  it  should  be  used  at  from  one-half 
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!to  one-fourth  the  customary  concentration.  Care  should  be 
ftaken  not  to  over-develop,  it  being  preferable  to  under-develop 
and  subsequently  intensify,  it  necessary,  rather  than  to  carry  the 
■original  development  too  far.  The  advantage  of  the  developers 
jecommended  is  that  they  tend  to  bring  out  detail  first  and  build 
(up  density  afterward  instead  of  bringing  up  all  the  gradations  in 
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Fig.  1. 

regular  steps,  thus  giving  full  detail  in  the  event  of  its  being 
jiecessary  to  arrest  development  before  satisfactory  density  has 
ibeen  attained.  Since  the  development  is  to  be  rather  prolonged, 
the  developer  being  very  dilute,  it  is  well  to  avoid  a  reducing 
agent  that  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  cause  fog.  Metol  and 
■eikonogen  belong  to  this  class,  the  former  having  been  used  in 


the  present  instance  simply  because  no  other  was  available. 
Should  the  slightest  sign  of  fog  appear,  the  plate  should  be 
placed  in  the  hypo  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and,  if  necessary, 
intensified  after  it  is  dry.  The  class  of  negative  to  aim  for  is 
one  that  shall  have  full  detail  in  the  shadows,  thin  high-lights, 
and  almost  clear  glass  in  the  lowest  tones.  Of  course,  such  a 
negative  should  be  printed  in  diffused  light,  either  in  shadow  or 
with  ground  glass  or  tissue  paper  over  the  printing-frame. 

Fig.  1,  shows  the  arrangement  of  light,  camera,  and  sitter,  no 
reflectors  or  supplementary  illumination  being  employed.  The 
date  was  November  12,  the  time  of  day  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  light  being  intense  sun.  Aji  exposure  of  fifteen 
seconds  was  given,  and  development  was  as  indicated  above,  the 
prints  being  on  platinum  paper. 

Had  a  reflector  been  used,  the  exposure  might  have  been 
briefer,  or  a  supplementary  illumination  might  have  been  em- 
ployed. We  could  have  got  the  same  result  by  giving  a  brief 
exposure  for  the  lights,  say  three  or  four  seconds,  and  a  flash, 
consisting  of  a  gram  of  Agfa  powder  or  a  No.  2  Eastman  flash 
sheet,  care  being  taken  that  the  flash  is  far  enough  away  from 
the  subject  to  give  a  diffused  lighting,  and  not  enough  flash- 
powder  being  employed  to  overpower  the  natural  light  and  cast 
shadows  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  make  the  entire  exposure 
by  natural  light  is,  however,  preferable,  if  at  all  possible. 

Paol  L.  Andebson. 


THE    SIMPLICITY    OF    WINDOW    EXPOSURES. 


Making  exposures  against  windows  and  securing  full  detail, 
without  having  halation  to  sj-wil  the  resultant  print,  is  one  of 
the  easiest  things  in  photography  if  the  operator  is  one  who  does 
■not  send  plates  or  films  to  the  finisher. 

In  my  work  I  use  two  methods.  One  will  do  for  those  who 
■use  developing  powders  in  papers  or  tubes,  but  the  other  will  not. 
Method  No.  2  is  suitable  for  those  who  use  stock  solutions,  but 
it  would  not  be  very  successful  should  the  developer  be  of  the 
■two-solution  variety.  The  ABC  formula  is  the  one  v^here  this 
excels.  As  more  amateurs  use  package  developer,  perhaps  it 
■will  be  better  to  give  that  method  precedence. 

In  making  the  exposure,  pay  no  attention  to  the  gross  over- 
■exposure  of  the  window.  Expose  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
rsecuring  full  detail  in  the  shadows  inside  the  room.  Before 
making  this  exposure  notice  the  direction  of  the  light  and 
arrange  your  reflector  at  such  an  angle  that  it  will  throw  the 
Jight  upon  the  deepest  shadow  part  of  the  figure  (Fig.  2).     It  is 
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assumed  there  is  a  person  at  the  window,  else  why  the  exposure? 
With  a  lens  used  at  small  aperture  the  exposure  will  run  into 
seconds.  Tlie  shadows  demand  it,  and  based  upon  the  known 
•  exiK)sure  for  ordinary  outdoor  work  it  would  mean  everything 
•outside  the  room  would  be  over-exposed  at  least  one  hundred 
times.     But  that  will  not  count  in  the  final  result. 

The  dark-room  procedure  is  to  prepare  a  solution  of  bromide 
■of  potassium.  There  is  some  variance  of  opinion  among  workers 
.about  the  strength,  but  my  exi)erience  is  that  it  does  not  make 
much  difference.  The  first  time  I  used  bromide  it  was  in  ten 
iper  cent,  solution,  but  it  was  going  it  blindly,  and  later  I  was 


told  1  dram  of  ten  per  cent,  in  8  ounces  of  water  was  the  right 
proportion.  Since  then  I  have  used  bromide  in  varying 
strengths,  but  have  found  the  ten  per  cent,  not  one  particle  too 
strong.  The  bromide  of  potassium  solution  ready,  pour  it  in  a 
tray.  Immerse  the  plate  or  film,  seeing  that  it  is  completely 
covered,  and  leave  it  several  minutes.  I  cannot  give  any  exact 
time.  I  never  count  it.  I  do  other  things  while  waiting,  but 
the  average  time  the  plate  is  in  the  bromide  solution  is  about 
three  minutes.  Next  simply  drain  the  plate  and  then  place  it 
in  the  developer.  If  using  package  developer  intended  to  be 
dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water,  do  not  use  it  according  to  the 
dix-ections  on  the  wrapper,  but  dissolve  the  contents  in  12  ounces 
of  water.  Development  is  the  same  then  as  with  any  plate  or 
film.  It  will  come  slower  of  course.  The  bromide  delays  the 
api>earance  of  the  image,  and  even  after  it  does  appear  it  will 
come  slower.  The  diluted  solution  helps  make  it  slower,  but  it 
also  prevents  that  contrast  one  would  get  with  a  more  concen- 
trated developer.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 
density  to  be  secured  before  removal  to  the  fixing  bath.  The 
only  thing  that  is  changed  in  any  way  is  the  preliminary  bath 
in  the  bromide  solution,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  strength  is  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty 
per  cent.     Personally,  I  find  the  ten  per  cent,  satisfactory. 

Method  No.  2  is  easy  for  those  who  use  stock  solutions  in  which 
the  carbonate  of  soda  is  kept  in  a  separate  bottle.  My  pet 
formula  calls  for  22^  ounces  of  water,  12  grains  of  oxalic  acid, 
60  grains  of  metol,  and  1  ounce  of  pyro.  This  is  the  combina- 
tion for  the  reducer.  The  sulphite  solution  is  made  of  16  ounces 
of  water  and  2  ounces  of  the  soda.  The  carbonate  solution  is 
water,  16  ounces,  and  soda,  1  ounce.  I  use  this  developer  for 
both  tray  and  tank.  If  tray,  I  never  use  less  than  12  ounces 
of  water,  and  it  more  often  is  16  or  20  ounces  of  water  to  the 
ounce  of  each  of  the  stock  solutions  for  ordinary  work. 

Coming  to  the  window  esposui-e,  I  mix  the  developer  like  this  : 
Pyro-metol,  1  ounce,  sulphite,  1  ounce,  carbonate,  12  drops, 
water  12  ounces.  Notice  the  amount  of  carbonate.  That  is  the 
secret  of  this  developer.  There  is  just  sufficient  accelerator  in 
the  14  ounces  of  solution  to  open  the  pores  of  the  film  and  permit 
the  reducer  to  act  on  the  silver.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the 
image  will  appear.  It  will  come  very  slowly  at  first ;  it  will 
build  up  slowly.     But  as  with  ]Method  No.  1  (the  bromide  way). 
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It  he  operator  will  see  plenty  of  detail  in  the  cjrtain,  every  mesh 
showing,  and  will  retain  much  of  what  may  be  st-en  outside,  even 
tliougli  the  latter  is  one  hundred  times  over-exposed.  Develop- 
ment is  continued  the  same  as  though  a  normal  developer  were 
used. 

Ill  presenting  the  print,  use  soft  paper.  Even  it  yiiu  think 
the  negative  demands  hai-d  paper  because  tlie  window  light  will 
not  Ix!  as  brilliant  as  you  are  accustomed  to,  don't  yield.  Use 
soft  paper.  You  might  make  one  print  on  hard  paper  and  then 
you  will  throw  it  away.  The  two  methods  of  development  of 
window  exjMsures  are  excellent  for  another  purpose.  I  suppose 
every  amateur  has  been  perplexed  over  an  attempt  to  make  a 
■satisfactory  negative  of  a  young  woman  wearing  a  wliite  waist 

WINDOW 


and  a  dark  skirt.    Perhaps  she  had  dark  hair  a«  well.    To  secure 

sufficient  detail  in  the  shadows  on  the  dark  hair  or  th«  dark 
skirt  means  over-exposure  of  the  waist,  and  ae  such  prints  are 
usually  shown,  it  means  either  under-exposed  shadows  or  a  white 
blotcli  where  tlie  waist  is  supposed  to  be.  If  either  of  thetse 
mtthods  of  development  is  usefl  there  need  be  no  worry  about 
over-exposure  of  the  white  waist.  In  Method  No.  1  the  bromide 
prior  to  development  will  take  care  of  the  detail  in  the  higk 
light,  saving  all  of  it,  and  if  Xo.  2  is  preferred,  the  carbonate 
will  do  all  that  is  exj)ected  of  it.  As  mentioned  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  it  is  easy  to  make  window  pictures  and  save  detail. 
It  may  sound  formidable  as  detailed  here,  but  a  trial  will  reveal 
its  simplicity.  H.  M.  Loxu. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

"While  it  may  be  perfectly  possible  to  obtain  photographs  of 
ligui-es  near  a  window,  which  will  at  the  same  time  show  the 
•outside  landscape,  by  a  daylight  exposure,  it  is,  in  my  opinion. 
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.Fig.  3. 
much  more  certain  to  use  a  properly  balanced  combination  of 
■daylight  and  flash-light,   so  that  the  flash  will  bring  out  the 


figure  and  details  in  the  room  and  the  daylight  will  be  enough 
to  show  up  the  outside  view  without  over-exposure. 

In  a  subject  showing  the  Orange  Fresh  Air  School  for  children 
threatened  with  lung  trouble,  it  was  wanted  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  fact  that  the  school  was  held  in  a  bam  with  door  and 
windows  wide  open.  The  position  of  camera  and  flash-lamp  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  was  necessary  to  stop  down  considerably 
because  the  objects  in  focus  were  near  to  the  camera,  and  unlesfl 
a  small  stop  was  used  the  outside  view  would  be  too  blurred,  and 
also  because  the  use  of  a"  small  stop  gave  me  time  to  set  off  the 
flash-lamp  without  over-exposing  for  the  outside  view. 

The  walls  of  the  room  being  whitewashed  helped  to  diffuse  the 
flash-light  and  prevent  hard  shadows.  The  stop  used  was  /'/32, 
tile  lens  exjxised  for  about  one  second,  during  which  time  the 
flash  was  set  off.  The  plate  was  a  Hammer  "ex,tra  fast."  The 
flash  consisted  of  about  £  of  an  ounce  of  flash  powder  made  by 
mixing  together  equal  weights  of  pure  powdered  magnesium  and 
jwtassium  pei-clilorate,  which  makes  a  very  safe,  clean  working, 
and  highly  actinic  flash.  ARrnrB  H.  Glaister. 


AN    INTERIOR    AND    EXTERIOR    VIEW    ON    THE    SAME    PLATE. 

I  EECENTLY  took  a  photograph  showing  a  view  out  of  a  window, 
<ilso  a  chair  and  a  desk  in  one  corner  of  a  printing  office  installed 
in  one  room  of  a  private  house.  Fig.  5  shows  arrangement  of 
furniture,  windows,  size  of  room,  etc.  The  exposure  was  made 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  day.  I.ens,  rapid 
rectilinear,  13-inch  focus.  Plate,  Seed  26  X,  8  x  10.  Dia- 
phragm, F/150.  Interior  exposure,  25  minutes ;  exterior,  10 
seconds.  The  lens  was  stopped  down  in  order  to  secure  perfect 
definition,  as  I  wished  to  use  the  photograph  in  making  a  half- 
tone cut. 

After  the  camera  was  in  place,  properly  focussed,  and  every- 
thing all  ready  for  making  the  interior  exposure,  the  window  was 
"  blocked  out  "  by  carefully  hanging  inside  of  it  a  plain  black 
ehawl  ;  fastening  the  shawl  up  with  pins  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  slight  jerk  on  the  shawl  would  loosen  it,  and  cause  it  to  come 
tumbling  down,  tlius  leaving  the  window  clear. 

After  the  shawl  was  fastened  in  place,  the  shutter  was  opened, 
and  an  exposure  was  given  that  occupied  twenty-five  minutes. 
The  shutter  was  then  closed,  the  shawl  jerked  down,  and  a 
further  exposure  of  ten  seconds  given,  the  exposure  including,  of 
course,  the  view  out  of  the  window. 


Fig.  5. 
Size  of  room— 16  by  '20  ft. 
lliueof  (lay— II  a.ni. 
Bright,  clear  day. 
I.en8  -Rapui  rectilinear. 
Focal  length  13  in.     Dlaphriigni//.W 
I'late— .Seed  26  X,  8  by  10.    Interior  expmure  2S  milk 
Kxterior  exposure  10  seconds.   No  reflectors  usad. 
Windows  all  open  except  one  by  desk. 

W.  Z.  HCTCHISSON. 


LANDSCAPE     PORTRAYAL    IN    INDOOR    VIEWS. 


The  photographing  of  the  interior  of  a  room — with  or  without 
the  human  figure  as  chief  feature — wherein  is  depicted  a  view 
cf  the  landscape  through  a  window  is  not  at  all  difficult.  Where 
a  figure  is  posed  beside  a  window,  and  instead  of  some  indication 
of  territory  or  buildings  to  be  found  outside,  there  is  displayed 
a  wide  expanse  of  white,  due  to  spreading  of  the  light,  something 
far  short  of  successful  rendition  is  indicated.  A  sharp  image  in 
such  regard  is  not  essential,  a  mere  indication  being  all  that  is 
necessary,  but  how  seldom  we  see  it. 


It  is  surprising  so  many  exalted  workers  have  been  satisfied 
with  halation,  and  that  the  critics  have  been  so  lenient.  The 
painter  artist  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  portrayal,  hence 
surprise  at  his  overlooking  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  photograph. 
At  the  smallest  the  artist  would  indicate  in  some  degree  the  view 
as  jiresented  to  human  eyes. 

Toleration  of  such  a  phase  of  photography  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  white  paper  sky  which  advanced  workers  for  long  thought 
the  correct  thing.     They  now  know  better,  but  it  took  a  good 
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many  years  to  bring  it  about.  For  years  did  the  leaders  consent 
to  accept  the  record  of  a  faulty  plate  as  final.  Not  so  to-day. 
At  present  where  there  are  no  indications  of  cloud  form,  grada- 
tion is  the  resort. 

In  photographing  ati  interior  against  the  light  of  an  unscreened 
window  we  have  generally  come  to  accept  more  or  less  halation 
as  inevitable.  As  a  consequence  all  illusion  of  out-of-doors 
rendition  is  absent,  nor  does  the  average  person  see  anything 
incongruous  in  such  portrayal.  For  such  a  state  of  affairs  there 
is  small  need,  if  care  be  taken  to  back  the  plate  and  develop  in 
a  weak  solution,  locally  holding  back  the  landscape  by  judicious 
application  of  bromide.  One  may  as  a  last  resort  take  refuge 
in  double  printing,  an  excellent  method.  Mask  all  but  the 
window  space  and  not  over-obtrusively  print  in  a  suitable  land- 
scape. Personally,  however,  I  have  not  resorted  to  this  method, 
though  I  esteem  it  a  good  one,  especially  as  once  the  print  is 
suitably  and  acceptably  made  and  toned  a  new  negative  may  be 
had  from  it  by  the  usual  camera  copying  procedure. 

With  a  non-halation  or  backed  plate  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  photographing  interiors  towards  the  light  of  a  window,  and 
wherein  all  interior  objects  are  adequately  registered,  while  the 
landscape  within  range  of  vision  has  been  at  least  suggested. 

How  is  a  good  result  to  be  obtained  when  tbere  is  summer 
glare  outside?  My  instructions  refer  to  an  actual  instance,  a 
figure  in  wTiite  bodice  against  a  window  with  brilliant  sun  out 
of  doors.  In  the  following  manner.  With  a  wide-open  lens  a 
full  exposure  was  given,  and  the  plate  then  developed  in  a  dilute 


Fig.  4. 

solution,  not  over  a  grain  of  pyro  to  the  ounce.  By  reasonablv 
slow  developing  the  detail  of  the  shadows  was  brought  out,  while 
contrast  was  kept  within  bounds. 

Notwithstanding  this  care,  however,  on  making  a  proof  the 
outside  landscape  failed  to  show.  To  remedy  matters  the 
density  of  the  window  and  white  bodice  was  reduced  by  careful 
rubbing  with  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  wet  with  pure  alcohol. 
This  effected,  the  walls  and  i)arts  around  the  chair  in  foreground 
had  printing  capacity  slowed  down  by  staining  the  film  vellow. 

Thus  is  it  possible  to  get  some  indication  of  outdoors  detail, 
but  I  propose  to  further  demonstrate  how  the  landscape  may  be 
as  adequately  rendered  as  are  the  details  of  the  interior  upon 
one  and  the  same  plat©  in  a  single  operation,  albeit  there  is 
required  a  double  exposure. 

In  this  we  have  a  most  interesting  example  of  so-called  trick 
photography,  though  there  is  not  the  remotest  reason  why  the 
jirinciple  involved  cannot  be  employed  to  good  purpose  in  lenti- 
mate  pictorial  rendition.  Once  the  method  is  understood  many 
curious  effects  are  possible. 

To  this  particular  problem  I  gave  considerable  study  and  re- 
flection some  ten  years  ago,  and  proved  it  workable.  Tlie 
manner  of  working  is  as  follows,  Fig.  4,  helping  to  an  under- 
standing :  — 

The  upper  part  of  the  window  being  curtained  with  a  semi- 
opaque  olive  green  fabric,  it  was  essential  only  that  the  light 
bo  excluded  from  that  portion  coming  below.  A  lustreless  soft 
black  cloth  was  therefore  neatly  fastened  there  with  thumb-tacks. 
The  sitter  was  then  appropriately  posed  in  a  high  back  jKjrch 


rocking  chair,  strips  of  wood  being  placed  under  the  rockers  to 
prevent  displacement.  liigidity  here  is  essential.  On  no  ac- 
count must  there  be  movement  between  the  exposures.  With 
stop  16  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds  was  given  for  the  fi£;ure 
and  interior.  The  model  then  left  the  chair,  the  latter  being 
carefully  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  while  that  blocking  the 
window  was  removed. 

The  exposure  for  the  landscape  was  now  in  order,  and  for  that 
was  given  one  second,  which  was  ample  because  of  there  being 
snow  on  the  ground  and  trees.  In  the  presence  of  darker 
outside  conditions  of  necessity  a  longer  exposure  would  be  in 
order,  in  some  cases  perhaps  three  seconds.  Dark  walls  in  the 
interior  would  no  doubt  mucli  simplify  matters,  in  the  absence 
of  which  a  high  backed  chair  is  required  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  entire  space  occupied  by  the  model  must  be  effectually 
masked  by  the  black  cloth  during  the  second  exposure.  Other- 
wise objects  on  the  wall  back  of  the  model  would  be  registered' 
more  or  less  strongly  upon  the  resultant  negatives. 

In  this  way  so-called  spirit  photographs  are  easily  possible. 
After  an  exposure  the  model  walks  off,  a  short  second 
exposure  serving  to  impress  background  detail  before- 
obscured.  Result,  detail  is  observable  through  the  body 
of  the  model,  giving  the  latter  an  appearance  of  un- 
substantidlity.  This  cannot  hapi>en,  however,  where  the 
model  is  garbed  from  head  to  foot  in  white.  Nothing 
but  objects  that  reflect  light  can  have  effect  on  sensitive  film. 
We  may  attempt  to  photograph  a  dead  black  textile  cloth  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  lustre,  and  the  response  upon  the  sensitive 
emulsion  will  be  negligible,  a  slight  veil  or  fog  due  to  atmos- 
pheric condition  and  such  light  as  finds  reflection  from  the  high 
points  of  the  textile  fabric's  weave  or  surface  texture. 

Presuming  we  have  to  deal  with  conditions  where  there  is 
quite  a  view  visible  from  the  window,  and  that  the  background 
(the  wall)  is  covered  with  some  undecorated,  non-glossy  red, 
orange,  or  black  material,  w©  next  draw  down  the  shades  at 
windows  A  and  B,  thus  in  part  at  least  excluding  the  light.  ■ 
The  camera  having  been  placed,  and  focussing  as  to  position 
attended  to,  a  short  exposure  is  given  for  the  outdoor  view. 
Thus  far  on  the  plate  we  have  but  the  outdoor  view  and  a  faint 
record  of  the  window  frame,  while  the  wall  space  has  made  sO' 
small  an  impression  on  the  film,  we  may  consider  it  still  virgin 
territory  for  further  exploitation  such  as  photographing  a  figure 
involves. 

The  shade  at  either  A  or  B  is  now  raised,  while  a  cloth  is. 
neatly  attached  to  the  sash  at  C,  totally  excluding  the  light  at 
that  place,  though  the  window  shade  must  be  still  in  evidence. 
(must  not  be  covered  up)  nor  should  its  position  be  altered  ire 
any  respect. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  main  exposure,  and  for  this  a  white, 
or  at  all  events  a  light,  garbed  figure  (or  figui-es,  for  there  may 
be  more  than  one)  will  ensure  success.  Tlie  model  may  be  seated 
at  some  occupation  of  a  domestic  nature,  may  be  standing  gazing 
ciut  of  the  window,  and  where  there  is  more  than  one  person, 
they  may  be  portrayed  as  talking  to  each  other. 

An  understanding  of  the  principles  involved  may  be  put  to 
excellent  purpose  in  pictorial  work  of  high  order.  Where  a 
maiden  robed  in  white  from  head  to  foot  is  the  subject,  success 
is  most  certain,  though  any  raiment  of  colour  other  than  dark 
will  serve.  That  so  little  along  this  line  has  been  done  is  a 
matter  of  surprise,  considerina  it  is  not  new.  In  the  year  1901 
my  experiments  in  infrequently  travelled  paths  of  photographic 
endeavour  led  me  into  the  one  in  question. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  propositions  :  — 

The  ordinary  unexposed  photographic  plate  represents  abso- 
lute darkness,  blackness,  vacuum. 

Light  alone  can  have  effect  upon  it,  luminous  objects  alone- 
nxake  impress  upon  it,  not  objects  that  are  luminous  in  our 
ej-es,  but  those  that  are  luminous  to  the  lens. 
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AVlien  correcihj  exposed  in  the  camera  absolutely  black  objecU 
are  rei)resent*.>d  in  the  resultant  negative  by  clear  glass. 

Furthermore,  such  a  plate  as  the  on©  in  question  is  over- 
sensitive to  violet,  indigo,  and  blue,  while  but  feebly  affected  by 
green,  yellow  and  red.  Though  most  luminous  to  human  vision 
the  latter  colours  are  least  so  to  the  lens. 

Therefore,  in  actual  practice  it  is  found  that  violet,  inditto  and 


blue  have  made  full' impression  beivjre  the  green,  yellow  and 
red  have  at  all  affected  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  emulsion. 
The  violet-blue  end  of  the  scale  has  done  iu  work,  and  i»  resting 
while  the  green-re<l  contingent  is  as  yet  not  even  started. 

Availment  of  this  knowledge  renders  possible  many  unusual 
effects. 

James  Thomson. 


THE    FOGGING    POWER     OF    DEVELOPERS. 


ir. 


Effect    of    Sulphite. 

The  next  ingredient  to  test  was  sulphite  of  soda,  and  we 
tried  the  effect  of  its  addition  in  varying  quantities  to  a  developer 
containing  N710  hydroquinone  and  N/10  soda  hydrate. 

We  first  tried  quantities  varying  between  4N/5  and  N/40  or 
from  10  per  cent,  to  .32  per  cent,  but  ultimately  had  to  extend 
the  tests  to  much  lower  concentrations,  down  to  N/640  or  about 
.02  per  cent.  In  most  published  formulse  the  amount  of 
sulphite  recommended  is  .5  from  N/20  to  2\/5,  therefore  our 
tests  more  than  covered  this  range. 
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Fig.  4. 

The  curve  (Fig.  4)  shows  the  results  of  ten  minules'  develop- 
ment on  unexposed  plates  with  the  various  concentrations  of 
sulphite.  Ordinates  show  fog  densities  and  abscissae  concentra- 
tions, and  it  is  evident  that  from  0  to  N/80  the  rate  of  fogging 
rises  rapidly.  With  higher  concentrations  the  curve  is 
irregular,  from  which  we  may  assume  the  fog  to  have  reached 
an  average  maximum  at  a  concentration  of  about  N/SO. 

Fog  of  any  kind  is  very  erratic  in  its  nature  and  gives  very 
variable  measurements.  Later  tests  have  suggested  that  the 
rise  in  fogging  rate  is  probably  continued  to  N  20  and  that  the 
maximum  density  it?  ten  minutes  for  the  foggy  plates  we  have 
heen  using  may  reach  2.14,  which  is  about  double  the  density 
that  we  have  been  able  to  reach  in  ten  minutes  with  any 
developer  containing  no  sulphite. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  velocity  of  an  exposed 
plate,  or  the  K  value,  is  not  affected  by  sulphite,  and,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table,  the  fogging  power,  or  <^  value,  of  the 
developer  increases  with  considerable  rapidity  as  sulphite  is 
added  to  the  developer,  reaching  a  fairly  constant  maximum 
at  a  concentration  of  about  N/20. 


Above  the  concentration  of  N^O  the  fogging  velocity  appears 
to  reach  a  constant  value  ranging  about  2,  while  K  shows  no 
variation  up  to  a  concentration  of  4N/5. 


Coocentration  of 

Fogging  Velocltj 

Velocity  of 

Voulng  power  = 

-^ 

MuJphite. 

=  r. 

DaTelopment  =K. 

=  J  (K=M). 

Nil. 

•49           >i 

. 

^•so 

N;a40  =  -02  per  cent 

•67 

2«7 

H/320  =04         „ 

1-00 

<-70 

N/160  =  -08 

1-12 

Average  K    < 

6^27 

N/80  =  -le       „ 

1^40 

=  -213 

B-68 

N/40    =  -82 

1-62 

7-M 

H,2o  =  -es 

i-»«     ; 

^ 

912 

The  high  values  of  ^  show  that  sulphite  is  a  very  powerful 
fogging  agent,  but  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  quite  what  the 
figures  imply  until  we  study  the  effect  of  sulphite  and  bromide 
together. 

It  should  be  noted  that  though  sulphite  prevents  stain  and 
helps  to  produce  a  grey  image,  it  is  not  fully  efficient  in  this 
respect  until  it  has  reached  a  concentration  of  about  N/20,  at 
which  its  fogging  power  is  at  a  maximum. 

Sulphite    and    Bromide. 

In  these  tests  varying  quantities  of  bromide  were  added,  to  a 
developer    which    contained    N/10    hydroquinone,    N/10    soda 
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hydrate,  and  N/20  soda  sulphite.      The  amounts  of  bromide 
used  were  N/400,  N/200,  N/100   and   N/60,  which   correspond 
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roughly  with  .030,  .060,  .120,  and  .240  per  cent.,  or  with  .15,  .3, 
.6  and  1.2  grains  per  ounce  of  developer. 

On  finding  the  density  of  the  fog  produced  on  unexposed 
plates  in  ten  minutes,  it  was  found  that  this  was  the  same  for 
all  concentrations  from  0  up  to  N/50  bromide.  As  K  is  un- 
affected by  bromide  (Hurter  and  Driffield,  "  Phot.  Journ.,"  July, 
1898,  and  Sheppard  and  Mees,  "  Investigations,"  Chap.  3)  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  assume  the  fog  produced  in  ten  minutes  to  be 
a  measure  of  the  fogging  rate,  or  to  give  the  value  of  F,  then 
the  fogging  power  of  the  developer  must  be  constant  for  all  con- 
centrations of  bromide,  which  is  contrary  to  accepted  opinions. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  F  which  we  adopted  when  testing 
the  effect  of  alkali  variations  is  therefore  not  suitable  when 
bromide  is  present,  and  for  our  future  work  we  shall  have  to 
devise  a  new  method  which  will  be  adaptable  in  all  cases. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  effect  of  varying  the  time  of  fogging  of  un- 
exposed plates  when  bromide  is  used.  The  upper  curve  shows 
the  fog  produced  in  2^,  5,  7^  and  10  minutes  without  bromide. 
The  lower  curve  shows  a  similar  series  obtained  with  bromide 
present.  It  is  apparent  from  this  that  bromide  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  fog  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  Up  to 
about  five  minutes  it  prevents  fog  altogether,  but  when  fog 
starts  the  curve  rapidly  rises  with  the  time  until  eventually  the 
bromide  loses  all  power  of  restraining  fog,  and  the  two  curves 
practically  become  one  after  about  ten  minutes. 

This  result  shows  therefore  the  induction  period  found  by 
measuring  the  density  of  exposed  plates  developed  with 
bromided  developers  (Sheppard  and  Mees). 

In  the  absence  of  the  sulphite  used  in  the  formula  just  given 
the  addition  of  bromide  has  the  same  general  effect,  but  the  fog 
is  only  about  half  the  amount  produced  when  sulpliite  is  present. 
Our  experiments  on  the  effect  of  bromide  in  the  absence  of  sul- 
phite are  not  yet'  completed,  and  further  work  on  them  will 
be  postponed  until  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  measuring  the 
value  of  F  has  been  devised. 

Sulphite     Fog. 

Sulphite  of  soda  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  fogging  power, 
which  increases  rapidly  -with  the  concentration  of  sulphite  until 
a  maximum  is  reached  at  or  about  a  concentration  of  N/80.  This 
maximum  is  about  the  same  with  different  plates,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  emulsion,  as  the  following  experiment  shows  :  — 

Two  plates,  one  coated  with  a  clean  standard  emulsion  and 
one  with  a  special  one  which  was  slightly  fogged  in  the  making, 
were  tested  with  three  developers,  one  of  which  contained  no 
sulphite,  one  N/640  sulphite  and  one  K/80  sulphite.  The 
amount  of  fog  produced  in  ten  minutes  being  F,  then  the  ratio 
between  F  on  the  foggy  plate  to  F  on  the  clean  plate  is  as 
shown  in  the  table :  — 


Sulphite. 


Nil. 

N/640 
N;80 


Ratio  of 


>'"g"ll  .Snerial  PMf. 
Fug  ou  oruinaiy  Piaie. 


3-44 
Z'64 
104 


The  fog  ratio  for  these  two  very  different  plates  thus 
approaches  unity  as  the  sulphite  is  increased,  which  fact  shows 
that  sulphite  fog  must  be  more  or  less  independent  of  the  plate. 

The  action  of  sulphite  in  producing  the  fog  seems  to  be  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  thiocarbamide,  already  referred  to,  and  in  one 
case  we  were  able  to  produce  reversal  by  sulphite,  the  strip 
being  similar  in  appearance  to  those  obtained  with  thiocarba- 
mide, though  the  original  image  is  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  before  reversal  commences.  Fig.  6  shows  examples  of 
reversal  produced  by  sulphite  and  by  thiocarbamide. 
Oxidation     Fog. 

We  have  referred  already  to  the  trouble  caused  in  our  earlier 
experiments  by  fog  due  to  the  serial  oxidation  of  the  developer. 


This  fog  is  stained  and  extremely  irregular.  Even  when  most 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  plate,  it  is  not  an  even  veil,  but 
presents  a  mottled  appearance.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  on  exposed  densities,  excepting  the  lowest  ones,  and  in  the 
case  of  those  it  stops  abruptly  at  one  particular  density. 

If  air  is  excluded  a  similar  variety  of  fog  will  appear  if  th& 


Fig   fi. 

develoiser  is  not  kept  well  in  motion.  It  may  with  some  reason, 
be  assumed  that  this  is  caused  by  the  oxidation  product  which 
results  from  the  reduction  of  silver,  and  that  the  effect  of  air 
is  simply  the  formation  of  a  similar  product  in  larger  quantities- 
and  more  rapidly. 

No  oxidation  fog  is  produced  when  sulphite  is  used,  or  when 
the  hydroquinone  is  in  large  excess,  and  the  greatest  trouble  is- 
met  with  when  the  alkali  is  in  excess. 

The  final  oxidation  product  of  hydroquinone  is  quinone,  but 
quinone  cannot  exist  separately  in  a  solution  of  hydroquinone, 
only  in  combination  with  the  latter  in  the  form  of  quinhydrone. 

Quinhydrone  consists  of  an  equimolecular  compound  of  qui- 
none and  hydroquinone,  and  is  easily  prepared  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  these  two  chemicals.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  cause  of 
oxidation  fog,  we  tested  its  effects  upon  development. 

C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees. 
C.  Welborne  Pipeb. 
{To  be  continueu.) 


Pboto  -  roecDanical  Dote$« 

A  Woodbury  Method  for  Cinematograph  Pictures. 

A  p.-^-TEXT  for  "  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Prnoesfes  for 
Photo-mechanical  Reproduction,"  No.  27,482—1900,  has  been  grantedl 
to  Edouard  and  Charles  Dupuis,  of  Charenton,  France.  Gelatine- 
reliefs  are  made  as  in  Woodburytype,  and  from  these  pictures  are 
produced  in  accordance  with  the  following  claims  : — 

1.  In  an  improved  process  of  photo-mechanical  reproduction  speci- 
ally suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cinematograph  bands,  in  which 
a  plate  is  first  obtained  having  reliefs  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  blacks  in  the  picture,  moulding  the  reliefs  of  this  plate  into  a 
material  adapted  to  form  the  support  for  the  pictures,  coloured  ink 
being  then  jxtured  over  the  impression  thus  obtained  and  the  excess 
removed. 

2.  A  process  as  claimed  in  Claim  1  applied  to  the  production  of 
cinematograph  bands  having  a  margin  on  each  side  of  the  picture, 
in  which  process  the  excess  ink  is  removed  by  a  scraper  guided  on 
the  margin. 

3.  A  process  as  claimed  in  Claim  1  as  applied  to  the  manufacture- 
of  cinematograph  bands  of  metallised  paper,  consisting  in  forming  on 
a  band  of  paper,  or  its  equivalent,  a  metallic  coating  having  hollows 
whose  depths  are  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  blacks  in  the 
picture,  the  surface  of  the  hollows  being  matt,  whilst  the  normal 
surface  of  the  metallic  coating  is  polished;  covering  this  metallic- 
coating  with  a  gelatine  ink,  and  removing  the  excess  of  ink. 

4.  A  process  as  claimed  in  Claims  1  and  3  in  which  the  metallic 
coating  is  obtained  by  preparing  a  metallic  cathode  or  plate  whose: 
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reliefs  are  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  hlackfi  in  the  picture 
and  are  of  matt  surface  on  a  polished  ground,  a  layer  of  a  metal  such 
as  silver  being  subs<'()uentlv  deposited  by  electrolysis  on  this  plat«, 
and  then  removed  therefrom  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  attached  by 
an  adhesive  to  prepared  paper. 

A    New    System    of    "  MaKe-Ready." 

M.  A.  Droitcour  haa  further  improved  his  method  of  "  make-ready  " 
that  we  referred  to  in  these  notes  for  June  9  last,  and  has  been 
granted  another  patent,  No.  24,253,  of  1900.  The  new  patent  is  for 
a  different  way  of  carrying  out  the  same  idea,  namely,  to  so  treat 
an  electrotype  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture  that  its  surface  when 
complete  is  of  slightly  differing  heights  according  to  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  picture. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAU    PATENTS. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  in- 
speition,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Acts,  1901. 
I.sTAGLio  Pkintino.— No.  13,825.     Printing  of  engravings  in  intag- 
lio.    Valentin,  Zerreiss,  and  Georges. 


Patent  ffmu 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
June  19  and  21. 
PitiNTLNG    FK.UIF.S.— No.    14,565.     Photographic    printing    frames. 

George  William  Ray. 
AcTOiLiTic-  Photographs.— No.   14,623.     Automatic    photographing 

machines.     George  Beloe  Ellis  for  Henry  Doyle,  United  States. 
Dkvelopmen-i.— No.  14,744.     Development  of"  photographic  images. 

William  Hay  Caldwell. 
Photogb.u>hic  Tra.\smi.ssiox.— No.  14,503.  Transmission  of  pictures 

of  moving  objects.     Alf.  Sinding-Larsen. 
Ci.vEifATOGR.iPHS.— No.    14,550.     Cinematograph   cameras   and    pro- 
jectors.    Frederic  Arthur  Pereira. 
Cinematographs.— No.    14,573.      Cinematographs   of   the    Maltese 

cross  type.     Leo  Kamm. 
UEPRODrcTio.v  Apparatus.— No.  14,563.     Synchronous  reproduction 

of  sound  and  light  wave  effects  and  apparatus  therefor.   Edmund 

Paul  Millington  Gerrard. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  tht 

Patent    Office,    S5,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   in   that   of  application   in  tins  country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Dark-Slide  a.nd  Frame  for  Camera  Test  Exposures.- No.  12,074 
1910  fMa.y  17,  1910).  The  invention  consists  of  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  correct  exposure  for  plates  or  films  by  first  testing 
by  exposure  one  or  more  small  pieces  upon  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed which  films  can  afterwards  be  developed. 

A  frame  is  made  which  can  be  fitted  to  most  cameras  in  the 
place  of  the  usual  focussing  screen.  This  frame  contains  an  aper- 
ture which  can  be  covered  by  a  movable  piece  of  ground  glass  or 
other  suitable  material  for  focussing.  There  is  provided  a  dark- 
slide  of  box  form  having  accommodation  at  one  end  for  two 
shutters  separated  by  a  diaphragm  of  transparent  material.  At 
the  rear  of  the  shutters  a  space  is  left  in  the  dark  slide  for  hold- 
mg  test  pieces  of  film,  which  test  pieces  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  covering  pieces  which  may  be  of  opaque  material  so 
that  the  test  pieces  and  covering  pieces  are  alternately  arranged 
and  tightly  clamped  together  in  the  space.  The  shutters  are  capable 
of  being  lifted  from  the  box  slide,  the  rear  one  being  furnished  at 
the  bottom  with  a  shoulder  which  normally  projects  under  the 
covering  piece  located  next  it.  The  covering  pieces  are  dovetailed 
at  the  top  so  as  to  fit  a  corresponding  form  of  the  box  slide  and 
prevent  them  being  pushed  downwards  but  allowing  them  to  be 


lifted.    A  slot  is  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  slide  for  the 
test  pieces  to  pass  through  when  depressed  by  the  rear  shatter. 

Assuming  the  two  shutters  and  the  test  pieces  are  in  position, 
after  focussing,  the  box  slide  is  placed  on  the  frame  over  the  aper- 
ture and  in  place  of  the  ground  glass.  The  front  shatter  is  then 
raised  and  afterwards  the  back  shutter  which  by  its  bottom 
shoulder  engages  under  the  adjacent  covering  piece  and  lift«  Ihe 
latter  with  it.  The  exposure  is  then  made  in  the  usnal  way. 
After  the  exposure  the  first  shutter  is  replaced  and  the  dark-ilide 
is  withdrawn  from  the  frame  and  placed  over  a  suitable  develop- 
ing tank.  The  rear  shutter  is  now  replaced  and  by  means  of  the 
shoulder  pushes  the  test  piece  through  the  bottom  of  the  box  slide 
into  a  developing  tank.  When  the  test  piece  has  been  fixed,  the 
test  piece  is  taken  out  to  ascertain  if  it  has  had  the  correct 
exposure,  when,  if  so,  the  photographic  plate  or  film  can  be 
similarly  exposed,  or,  if  not  properly  exposed,  a  second  test  can 
be  taken.  As  one  test  piece  or  covering  piece  is  ejected,  it  is 
automatically  replaced  by  the  next  covering  piece  or  test  piece, 
pressed  forward  from  the  rear  by  a  suitable  spring.  John  George 
Higgs  Brookes,  North  Petherton,  near  Bridgwater,  Somersetshire. 


neu)  Craae  Dames. 


Ssowflake. — No.  333,125.  Photographic  paper.  Sinclair  and  Co., 
9,  Bramshill  Road,  Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.W.,  merchants. 
April  28,  1911. 


jinakcta* 


Extracts  from  out  weekly  end  monthly  contempoToriei. 


Spotty     Negatives. 

Gelatine  is  like  a  sponge.  If  you  do  not  believe  it  (writes  Mr. 
Chas  E.  Rau  in  "  Camera  Craft "),  put  a  piece  in  some  water 
and  see  how  it  will  swell.  When  you  develop  your  plate  or  film, 
you  swell  up  this  sponge-like  surface,  and  when  you  let  water 
rtm  on  it  to  wash  it,  you  are  using  this  emulsion  surface  much 
as  you  would  use  a  sponge  for  a  filter.  Just  run  water  from  your 
tap  through  a  sponge  for  a  while,  and  see  how  soon  it  becomes 
foul  with  slime  and  grit,  even  when  the  water  appears  quite  tlear 
and  clean.  Your  gelatine  emulsion  is  even  more  inclined  to  catch 
and  hold  dirt  than  is  the  sponge,  when  we  consider  the  surface 
alone,  because  the  emulsion  is  too  dense  to  allow  the  dirt  -to 
penetrate  as  it  does  in  the  sponge.  The  consequence  is,  when' the 
average  plate  or  film  is  done  washing,  its  emulsion  surface '  has 
collected  a  good  surface  coating  of  dirt  and  grit,  the  amount 
depending  upon  the  clearness  of  the  water  and  the  duration  of'the 
washing.  The  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  take  a  tuft  of  wet  cotton 
and  give  the  emulsion  a  good  cleaning  before  placing  the  plates 
or  film  to  dry.  Give  it  a  good  rubbing  so  as  to  dislodge  heavy 
particles  that  have  become  imbedded  in  the  surface.  You  will, 
in  some  cases,  be  able  to  remove  such  an  amount  of  surface  dirt 
that  an  unscrubbed  part  shows  plainly  as  of  a  dirty  grey  colour. 
But  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  improved  character  of  your  nega- 
tives after  they  are  dried,  if  you  will  make  a  practice  of  doing 
as  advised,  after  washing  and  before  drying. 

Blisters    on    Bromide    Prlntc< 

For  some  years  (writes  Mr.  S.  Dyer  in  "  Photography  and  Focus  " 
for  July  4)  I  have  been  troubled,  on  and  off,  but  more  often  o» 
than  off  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  blisters  on  my  bromide  enlarge- 
ments. I  tried  changing  ,the  brand  of  paper,  but  found  that  this  was 
without  effect,  while  formaline  and  alum  did  not  prevent  them;  s« 
that  I  had  begun  to  regard  them  as  inevitable.  Quite  by  accident  I 
found  a  complete  remedy.  The  cure  was  to  draw  off  the  water  re- 
quired for  washing  them  into  cans  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  use.  Our  water  is  supplied  under  high  preesnre,  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  air.  In  fact,  at  times  a  freshly-drawn  glass 
of  it  is  quite  milky  with  little  bubbles,  although  getting  clear  very 
quickly  as  they  rise  to  the  surface.  The  blisters  on  the  prints  mast 
have  been  caused  by  air  given  off  by  the  water  in  which  they  were 
washed,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  only  came  in  patches, 
and  not  all  over  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Anyhow,  by  giving  tint 
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for  the  -water  to  give  off  the  air  it  contains,  I  have  had  no  further 
trouble. 

Telephoto     Lenses    for    the     Holidays. 

Two  new  forms  of  simplified  telephoto  Iwses  (writes  Mr.  W. 
Thomas  in  the  "Photographic  Monthly"  for  July)  are  now  avail- 
able, Bo  constructed  that  they  provide  all  the  benefits  of  long-focus 
lenses  without  requiring  unduly  lengthened  camera  bellows.  The 
"  Bis-Telar,"  which  the  Emil  Busch  Optical  Company  placed  on  the 
market  some  time  ago,  has  won  golden  opinions  from  those  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  use  it.  This  "  Bis-Telar  "  lens  is  made  in  two 
series,  which  work  at  fjl  and  ^/9,  respectively ;  apertures  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  of  shutter  exposures  being  given.  In  price  reasonable, 
its  bulk  barely  larger  than  an  ordinary  R.R.,  while  results  produced 
by  its  means  may  well  startle  anyone  using  it  for  the  first  time. 
More  recently  Dallmeyers  introduced  a  modified  form  of  their 
"  Adon  "  lens,  which  works  in  the  same  simple  manner  as  the  "Bis- 
Telar,"  but  may  be  had  with  a  working  aperture  of  /'/4,  which  for  the 
present  represents  quite  the  last  word  in  large  and  effective  apertures 
in  lenses  of  simple  telephoto  type,  and  brings  .»hutter  exposures 
within  their  range  under  almost  any  conditions  of  light  and  season. 


Deu)  Book$« 


The  Yorkshire  Union. — The  handbook  and  list  of  lectures,  etc., 
issued  by  the  Y'orkshire  Union  for  the  year  1911-12  shows  once  again 
the  keenness  of  workers  between  the  Trent  and  Tyne  in  the  many 
departments  of   photography. 

"A  German"  H.\ndbook  of  the  Carbon  Process." — ITie  fact  of 
its  appearance  in  a  fourteenth  edition  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  treatise  on  carbon  work  issued  by  il.  Eger,  Leipsic, 
under  the  title  "  Der  Pigmentdruck."  Herr  Hans  Sporl  is  now 
responsible  for  the  text  of  the  volume  originally  written  by  Dr. 
P.  Liesegang.  In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  varieties  of  carbon 
printing,  both  of  prints  and  transparencies,  the  author  includes 
chapters  on  Ozotype,  Ozobrome,  Oil,  and  Bromoil.  The  volume  is 
a  complete  yet  concise  treatment  of  its  subject,  which  readers  of 
German  should  appreciate.  It  is  issued  in  paper  covers  at  3  marks, 
or  bound  in  cloth  3  marks  50. 

"CaSSELl's  CTCLOP.EDIA  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY." — Part  7  of  this 
publication,  issued  at  7d.  net,  contains  entries  from  "Hand-Camera 
Work  "  to  "Light."  Mr.  Wastell  is  the  author  of  some  useful 
notes  on  the  use  of  the  hand-camera.  Under  "  Hydroquinone,"  a 
number  of  formulae  are  given  for  this  popular  developer.  Intensi- 
fication by  the  various  standard  methods  is  concisely  treated,  and 
under  the  several  headings  dealing  with  isochromatic  work,  a  useful 
resume  of  methods  of  colour  sensitising,  making  and  testing  screens 
Is  given.  Kallitype  is  perhaps  accorded  a  greater  amount  of  space 
than  this  process  deserves.  An  outline  of  the  construction  of  cine- 
matograph cameras  and  projectors  is  offered  under  the  heading 
"  Kinematograph."  Lantern-slides  are  somewhat  briefly  treated. 
We  think  the  practical  worker  would  have  liked  a  more  detailed 
treatment  of  this  popular  branch  of  photography,  and  would  have 
readily  have  sacrificed  the  space  given  to  the  theoretical  article 
on  the  latent  image.  The  chapter  on  the  lens  is  chiefly  historical. 
One  useful  article  may  be  named  in  conclusion,  namely,  that  on 
lettering  negatives  and  prints. 

"The    Scottish   Federation    Blue    Book,    1911." Whilst   still 

preserving  its  waistcoat-pocket  8i.».e,  the  Scottish  Blue  Book  con- 
tinues to  compress  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  within  its 
eighty-four  pages.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  societies  comprising  the 
Scottish  Federation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  workers  who 
are  ready  to  advise  associates  of  the  Federation  on  various  special 
branches  of  work,  whilst  the  bulk  of  its  text  is  made  up  of  a 
gazetteer  of  the  chief  places  in  Scotland  (and  a  few  "beyond  the 
Borders  "),  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  tourist  photographer.  In 
each  case  particulars  are  given  of  dark-rooms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  members  of  the  Federation,  from  whom  further  local 
information  may  be  obtained.  The  little  volume  certainly  continues 
to  fulfil  the  many  useful  duties  which  it  has  discharged  in  the 
pact. 


Deu)  iWaterialSt  Sc» 

Ilford    "Cream    Drill"    Bromona    Paper.     Made  by  Ilford, 
Limited,  Ilford,  E. 

Printers  and  enlargers  on  bromide  paper  will  learn  with  iiiterest 
of  the  issue  of  a  new  variety  of  the  well-known  "  Bromona  series 
of  Ilford  bromide  papers.  More  than  ever  is  there  at  the  present 
time  a  demand  for  printing  papers  of  truly  distinctive  nature,  but 
unfortunately  the  distinctive  product  of  one  season  is  usually 
the  commonplace  of  the  next,  with  the  result  that  leading  manu- 
facturers must  constantly  improve  on  their  past  records  and  provide 
the  professional  photographer  with  a  product  which  he  can  use  for  a 
while  before  its  too  general  adoption  compels  him  to  seek  still  other 
and  later  printing  media.  The  "  Bromona  "  papers,  designed  as  they 
are  for  producing  results  of  distinctive  character,  both  in  the  matter 
of  tint  and  surface,  have  stood  both  the  professional  and  amateur, 
and  particularly  makers  of  enlargements,  in  good  stead,  and  in  our 
judgment  the  new  variety  known  as  "  Cream  Drill  "  is  assured  of 
an  equal  degree  of  popularity.  It  is  frequently  our  unenviable  task 
to  describe  in  cold  print  the  elusive  characteristics  of  paper-sur- 
faces which,  despite  the  obstacles  which  they  offer  to  the  descrip- 
tive writer,  are,  nevertheless,  distinctive  in  themselves.  W©  can 
only  say,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  name  of  the  new  Ilford 
paper  well  suggests,  if  it  does  not  actually  describe,  the  character 
of  the  print  made  upon  it.  Photdgraphers  may  be  advised  to  appeal 
to  their  women-folk  for  a  description  of  what  "  drill  "  looks  like, 
and  the  answer  to  their  questions  should  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  delicately  ribbed  surface  which  is  offered  them  in  the  new  Ilford 
"  Bromona."  Y'et,  after  all,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  the  new  paper,  on  their  examination  of  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  they  will  agree  with  us  in  admiring  the  surface  tex- 
ture. The  paper  "will  doubtless  find  its  most  advisable  application 
in  enlargements,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  subjects  contain- 
ing masses  of  shadow  to  which  a  certain  "  quality  "  is  imparted  by 
the  characteristic  surface  of  the  paper.  Our  own  trials  of  the  new 
material  were  made  upon  a  negative  of  a  portrait  against  a  dark 
background,  the  rendering  of  tones  in  whi(;h  was  immensely  im- 
proved by  printing  on  "  Cream  Drill."  The  tint  of  the  paper  is  a 
very  delicate  cream  :  the  substance,  of  the  stoutness  which  a  paper 
for  enlargements  requires  to  be.  As  regards  the  properties  of  the 
emulsion  the  new  paper  yields  prints  of  fine  black  colour  and  ex- 
treme purity  in  the  high-lights,  while,  at  the  same  time,  withstand- 
ing fogging  or  veiling,  even  during  protracted  development.  The 
paper  may  thus  be  named  as  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  many 
other  notable  printing  papers  of  the  Ilford  factory,  and  perhaps  no 
better  description  of  its  quality  than  this  can  be  given. 

OoRONATioN  Albums. — Jlessrs.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Camera  House, 
Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  send  us  examples  of  a  neat  style 
in  slip-in  albums,  specially  introduced  for  the  preservation  of 
prints  commemorating    the    recent    Coronation     festivities.        The 


albums,  which  are  issued  as  the  "  Royalty,"  are  made  in  two  styles, 
one  with  red  linen-canvas  paper  covers  and  dark  brownish-green 
cut-out  mounts  for  the  prints,  the  other  with  dark  blue  covers  and 
a  brighter  green  colour  of  the  cut-out.     In  each  case  the  front  cover 
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of  the  album  is  blocked  in  gold  with  the  si^n  of  a  crown,  and  the 
"Royalty"    in   either   style   is   a   most   tasteful    production.     The 
prices  are  as  follows  : — For    8  C.D.V.   prints,  6d. ;    for  8  i  plate 
prints,  6d.  ;  for  8  postcard  prints,  6d.  ;  for  6  half-plate  prints,  9d. 
1  ♦  I 


Deu)  Apparatus,  $c« 


The  "  Sandycam  "  Antomatic  Camera.  Sold  by  W.  Batcher 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  Honse,  Farringdon  Avenue, 
London,  EC. 

Under  this  name  a  most  simple  and  ingenious  camera  has  been 
placed  upon  the  market  for  the  making  of  ferrotype  medallion  por- 
traits. This  method  of  rapid  photography  has,  of  course,  been 
known  and  practised  for  very  many  years,  but  the  amateur  has 
rarely  included  it  among  his  activities,  doubtless  for  the  reasons  that 
the  process  in  its  original  form  is  a  somewhat  inconvenient  one  and 
that  hitherto  most  of  the  cameras  sold  for  the  purpose  {and  suitable 
for  this  species  of  photography  alone)   have  included  a  seemingly 


1-ig.  1. 

complex  amount  of  mechanism  and  have  cost  a  sum  which  the 
amateur  as  a  rule  does  not  care  to  spend  upon  a  quite  extra  addi- 
tion to  his  apparatus.  In  both  of  these  respects  the  camera  now 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Butcher  marks  what  we  may,  without  exaggera- 
tion, describe  as  a  reduction  of  the  process  to  the  elements  of  sim- 
plicity. In  the  first  place,  it  is  operated  from  the  stage  of  inserting 
the  plates  to  that  of  withdrawing  the  finished  portrait  entirely  by 
daylight.  Secondly,  the  operation  includes  little  more  than  the 
e 


pushing  of  a  lever  to  and  fro,  and  thirdly,  the  camera  is  sold  at 
the  small  price  of  7s.  6d.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  "  Dandy- 
cam  "  consists  of  a  box  camera  of  fixed  focus  provided  with  a  sunk 
finder,  seen  below  the  handle.  It  includes  a  reservoir  for  the  cir- 
cular plates,  and,  as  shown  in  the  second  line  drawing,  a  light- 
tight  chamber  containing  the  tank,  in  which  is  poured  the  solution 
for  the  simultaneous  development  and  fixation  of  the  plates.     The 


operation  of  taking  the  portrait  consists,  in' the  ftrit  place;  of  re- 
moving the  outer  wrappings  from  a  packet  of  tlie  circular  rimmei 
plates  and  inserting  it  in  the  chamber  D.  Tbii  is  then  closed  hy 
the  hinged  door,  and  a  plate  brought  into  position  hy  pulling  out 
the  handle  E  to  the  full  and  pushing  it  back.  The  sitter  is  the:i 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  4ft.  from  the  camera,  and  arranged 
on  the  plate  by  means  of  the  finder  C.  Exposure  is  made  by  turning 
the  screw  B,  which  raises  a  shutter  in  front  of  the  plate.  Th ; 
developing  tank  having  been  partially  filled  with  developer  arid 
placed  in  the  chamber  F,  on  pulling  out  the  handle  E  again  for  the 
distance  of  about  a  quaiier  of  an  inch  the  exposed  plate  drops  into 
the  developing  tank,  and  at  the  end  of  two.  minutes  "nmy  be  tc- 
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moved.  The  developed  plate  is  washed  for  a  miiiute  or  t'wo  i:^ 
water,  adhering  drops  removed  with  the  tongue,  and  the  circl; 
portrait  dried  in  the  air  naturally  or  by  aid  of  gentle  heat.  ■  It  may 
then  be  mounted  in  a  brooch  or  pendant  presenting  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  apparatus  is  strongly  made,  and  is  free  from 
mechanism  which  can  get  out  of  order,  whilst,  as  we  have  said, 
the  process  is  of  such  a  degree  of  simplicity  that  any  person,  how- 
ever ignorant  of  photography,  can  make  portraits  as  the  resolt  of 
reading  the  brief  instructions.  The  combined  developing  and  fixing 
solution  is  obtainable  at  6d.  per  bottle  :  daylight  magazines,  each  con- 
taining twelve  plates,  are  sold  also  at  6d.,  whilst  the  gilt  rims  for 
mounting  the  finished  plates  cost  2s.  per  dozen.  The  apparatus 
should  provide  the  means  of  much  entertainment  and  likewise  serve 
the  useful  purpose  of  interesting  in  photography  people  who  are  ncl 
induced  to  take  up  even  the  highly  simplified  presetit-day  methdda 
of  negative  making  and  printing. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Studio  Akc  Lamps. — A  descriptive  circular  of  the  various  and 
most  recent  types  of  studio  arc  lamps  supplied  by  the  Globe  Electric 
Company,  Ltd.,  11,  Farringdom  Avenue,  London,  B.C.,  reaches  our 
table.  The  list  includes  lamps  both  for  studio  and  printing  and 
process  work,  and  contains  a  full  specification  of  the  technical 
features  of  the  various  types.  A  list,  sent  free,  should  be  Obtained 
by  those  contemplating  the  installation  of  artificial  light. 

Steisheii.  Lknses. — An  excellently  printed  ((Jerman)  list  of 'these 
celebrated  lenses  reaches  us  from  the  makers  in  Munich,  from  whom 
it  may  be  obtained,  as  doubtless  also  from  the  British-  agents, 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  and  Co.,  19,  Thavies  Inn,  London,  E.C  Thf 
list  includes  particulars  of  the  anastigmats  of  various  types  mauu 
factured  by  Messrs.  Steinheil,  including  a  new  series  of  large- 
aperture  casket  lenses.  The  catalogue  is  illustrated  by  ■■some'  fim 
reproductions  of  photographic  portraiture  and  landscape  work  from 
negatives  made  with  the   Steinlieil  objectives. 

P.\RAOON  Pljites. — A  handbook,  containmg  much  highly  prac- 
tical information  on  negative-making,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Mr.  W.  Ziegler,  14,  Oliver  Grove,  South  Norwood,  London,  S.E-, 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  "  Paragon  "  plates  manufactured  for 
sale  in  this  country  by  the  old-established  dry-plate  factory  of 
Dr.  Schleuasner,  Frankfort.  The  booklet  contains  some  most  useful 
chapters  on  the  storage  of  dry-plates,  development  by  the  stand 
and  tank  methods,  intensification,  etc.  It  contains  also  a  number 
of  pages  arranged  in  catechism  form,  and  pointing  out  the  chieT 
failures  which  are  possible  in  negative-making,  with  the  cause, 
remedy,  or  preventive  in  each  case.  ITie  handbook  likewise  includes 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  "  Paragon  "  anti-halation  plates,  lantern 
plates,  flat  films,  and  stripping  and  process  plates,  as  well  aS'  o7 
the  emulsion-coated   ferrotype   plates  for   use  in   the   various  auto- 
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matic  portrait  machines.  This  most  useful  handbook  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  application  from  Mr.  W.  Ziegler. 

"The  Ilusgwokih  Guide  to  Phiktin-g."-A  seventh  edition 
(140th  thousand)  of  the  useful  "Guide"  to  modem  photographic 
printing  processes  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Illing- 
worth  and  Co.,  Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.W.  Enlarged  to 
sixty-four  pages,  it  now  includes  chapters  on  the  ozobrome  oil, 
and  bromoil  processes,  in  addition  to  those  on  P.O.P.,  gaslight, 
bromide  and  self-toning  papers,  contained  in  the  earlier  editions. 
Alessrs.  lUingworth  have  recently  perfected  bromide  papers  specially 
for  use  in  ozobrome  and  bromoil  work,  the  properties  of  which  we 
hope  to  notice  in  a  later  issue.  Meanwhile,  we  can  recommend 
every  practical  photographer,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  to 
apply  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Guide,"  which  is  sent  post  free  on  appli- 
cation. 

A    PROFESSrONAL     COMPETITION     FOR     P.P.A.     MEMBERS.-Messrs. 

Marion  and  Co.  send  us  the  prospectus  of  a  competition  which  they 
have  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  Professional  Photographers 
Association.  It  is  open  only  to  members  of  the  P.P. A.,  who  also 
must  not  have  taken  a  first  or  second  award  in  any  previous  com- 
petition. Each  competitor  may  send  only  one  picture,  which  must 
not  be  larger  than  15-x  12  inches  (before  framing),  and  may  be  by 
•any  process.  Prints  up  to  and  including  10  x  8  inches  should  be 
framed  passe-partout  fashion  :  larger  sizes  in  ordinary  wood  frames. 
A  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medal  will  be  awarded  in  the  competition, 
the  board  of  judges  being  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers'  Association.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
rules  of  the  competition  are  so  framed  that  professionals  who  in 
the  past  have  made  a  business  of  securing  awards  are  discouraged 
from  competing.  On  this  account  we  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  P.P.A.  will  welcome  Messrs.  Marion's  proposi- 
tion with  marked  approval,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  a  col- 
lection of  prints  brought  together  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
professional  worker.  The  circular  of  the  competition  may  be  ob- 
tained by  readers  of  the  "  B.J."  on  sending  a  postcard  to  Messrs. 
Marion  at  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


meetings  oT  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

SATnEDiT,  Jni,T  8. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photogi-aphic  Society.    Bamble  to  Lincoln. 
Sutton  Photographic    Club.      Excursion  to  Ranmore  Common. 
South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  Westerham. 
Southport  Photographic  Society.     Excursion  to  SmithilU  Hall. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Eiver  Darenth. 

MoHDAT,  July   10. 
Bradford  PhotograpMo  Society.    "  Prints  from  Negatives  taken  on  Excursions." 

Tuesday,  July  11. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Discussion  on  Home  Portraiture. 
Opened  by  J.  D.  Berwick. 

Wedsesbat,  July  12. 
Balham  Camera  Club.    Members'  Night.    Questions  and  Answers. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Ramble  to  Dovedale. 
South  Essex  Camera  Club.    Jumble  Sale. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.     "  Photo-Micioeraphy."    Alfred  Guy. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    "  Marine  Photography." 

Tbdrsdat,   July  13. 
Eandsworth  Photographic  Society.    Evening  Excursion  for  Canal  Photography. 


The  Shops  Bill  to  Apply  to  Scottish  Stttdms. — At  a  sitting  of 
the  Grand  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common*  on  the  Shops  BiU, 
on  Thursday,  June  29,  in  considering  the  application  of  the  Bill  to 
Scotland,  a  Government  amendment  by  the  Lord  Advocate  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: — "The  expression  'retail  trade  or  business' 
includes,  in  addition  to  any  business  specified  in  the  definition  thereof 
contained  in  any  other  section  of  this  Act,  the  business  of  a  photo- 
grapher, and  the  expression  '  bank  holiday '  means  a  public  or 
statutory  holiday." 

As  milk  shops  and  chemists'  are  the  only  shops  to  be  allowed  to 
open  on  Sunday  under  this  Act  it  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  almost  certain  event  of  the  Bill  passing  into  law  this  session, 
that  after  .January  1,  1912,  all  photographic  studios  in  Scotland  will 
be  closed  on  Sundays. 


Commercial  S  Ccflal  intclliflence. 

Legal  Notices.— A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Charles  Frederick  Siedle  (trading  under  the  style  of  Siedle  Bros.), 
photographer,  60,  Walter  Road,  Swansea,  and  13,  Heathfleld  Street, 
Swansea. 

How  the  Public  are  Deceived.— At  the  Staffs.  Quarter  Sessions, 
on  June  28,  John  Jones,  alias  John  Hinton,  photographer,  was 
charged  with  obtaining  the  sum  of  2s.  by  false  pretences  from 
Robert  Dunn,  at  Culmington,  on  March  18.  It  was  alleged  that 
accused,  who  took  lodgings  at  Hereford,  and  gave  the  place  where 
he  had  stayed,  after  he  had  left  it,  as  his  address,  went  into  the 
Culmington  district  and  obtained  orders  for  photographs  which  he 
did  not  deliver.  When  arrested  he  told  a  police  constable  that 
he  was  amused  at  the  ease  with  which  the  public  were  deceived,  and 
instanced  one  case  in  which  he  had  "taken  in"  a  lady  who  com- 
plained to  him  that  she  had  been  similarly  deceived  only  a  short  time 
before.  Accused  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 
Two  other  similar  charges  against  accused  were  not  proceeded  with. 

NEW  COMPANIES. 
Claitde  Harrls,  Ltd.— Capital,  £500  (£1).    Photographers,  dealers 
in  photographic  materials  and  apparatus,  art  dealers,  etc.     Private. 


Deios  mm  Dotes* 

The  Loxdo.v  County  Couxcil  has  accepted  the  following  tenders 
for  annual  supplies  :— Optical  lanterns  and  accessories,  compressed 
gases,  etc.,  Barrett  and  Elers,  Ltd.,  estimated  value  of  contract 
£27;  the  British  Oxygen  Co.,  Ltd.,  £127  (quantities  not  given  for 
certain  items);  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  £32  (ditto);  Coxeter 
and  Son,  £9  (ditto);  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  cannot  be 
stated;  Newton  and  Co.,  £12  (ditto) ;  Robert  Rigby,  £65. 

The  Gevaert  CoMPEriTiON. — In  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the 
printing  of  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  in  last  week's 
issue  of  the  "  B.  J.."  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  was  inadvertently 
caused  as  regards  the  cash  prizes  which  are  being  offered  for  profes- 
sional photographs.  The  correct  list  of  the  prizes  is  as  follows:  — 
Three  cash  prizes,  each  of  £40;  6,  each  of  £20;  10.  each  of  £12; 
12.  each  of  £8;  41,  each  of  £4;  100,  each  of  £2;  150  each  of  24s.; 
and  40  gold  medals. 

The  "  AuTOGBAPHER."— The  daylight  rapid  bromide  printer  which 
we  reviewed  some  time  ago  as  the  "  Thebugraph,"  has  now  been 
given  the  more  euphonious  appellation  of  the  "  Autographer."  The 
British  agents,  Messrs.  C.  Janzer  and  Co.,  Gough  Square,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  are,  we  think,  well  advised  in  making  the  change,  as 
the  new  name  better  suggests  the  facilities  for  the  rapid  printing  and 
development  of  postcard  bromides  in  outdoor  situations,  such  as 
cricket  grounds,  etc.,  which  the  apparatus  affords. 

RoTAL  Visit  to  Plas  IM.iCHYNLLETH. — Mr.  B.  'M.  Pearce,  Tawel- 
fan,  Corwen,  has  been  honoured  with  a  permit  from  the  Honourable 
Lord  Herbert  Vane  Tempest,  Plas  Machynlleth,  to  take  photographs 
at  Plas,  including  their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Princess  Mary,  together  with  the  other  guests  included 
in  the  house  party.  Mr.  Pearce  took  a  similar  group  when  his  late 
Majesty,  King  Edward,  and  Queen  Alexandra  visited  Plas  as  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  together  with  Princess  Victoria  and  Princess 
Maud  (Queen  of  Norway),  in  1896. 

Photographs  or  the  Coronation. — The  "  Illustrated  London 
News  "  send  us  their  issue  of  July  1,  dealing  with  the  events  of  the 
Coronation  week  in  a  comprehensive  series  of  photographs  and  draw- 
ings. Among  the  special  features  are  reproductions  in  colours  from, 
presumably,  Autochrome  photographs  of  the  state  coach  used  by  the 
King  and  Queen  on  the  day  of  their  Coronation,  and  of  some  of 
the  panel-paintings  by  Cipriani.  Another  pair  of  colour  plates  repre- 
sent their  Majesties  in  the  Coronation  robes.  The  photographic  re- 
pioductions,  needless  to  say,  represent  the  pick  of  the  camera  records 
made  of  the  various  Royal  jnogresses.  They  are  here  shown  as  well 
rendered  as  good  paper  and  printing  can  make  them,  and  are  a 
pleasurable   relief  in   comparison  with   the   vast  majority  of   photo- 
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graphic  reproductions  in  the  daily  press.  This  Coronation  double 
number  of  the  "  Illustrated  London  News "  should  nMuredly  be 
prized  as  a  record  of  the  recent  national  event,  and  will  doubtless  be 
purchased  by  many  thousands  for  themselves  and  friends  abroad. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  New  South  Wales  send  us  the 
catalogue  of  the  tenth  annual  exhibition,  held  in  the  Royal  Art 
Society's  galleries,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney.  The  exhibition  included 
100  frames,  representative  of  the  majority  of  English  workers,  and 
collected  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer.  Australian  workers,  neverthe- 
less, appear  to  have  contributed  a  strong  pictorial  section,  many 
of  the  exhibits,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reproductions  in  the  cata- 
logue, being  of  a  high  degree  of  merit.  'ITie  society  is  evidently 
to  be  congratulated  on  a  successful  exhibition,  and  photographers 
in  New  South  Wales  will  be  well  advised  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  society,  the  secretary  of  which  is  .Mr.  K.  C.  Deck,  Box  829, 
G.P.O.,   Sydne"y. 

Rajak  Monthly  CoMPETmON. — The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Rajar,  Ltd.,  Mobberley,  Cheshire,  for  the  best  print  on  paper  or  post- 
cards of  their  manufacture  submitted  for  competition  for  the  month 
of  May,  have  been  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Class  1.  Open  Competition,  to  Mrs.  G.  Bletcher,  4,  Worthington 
Street,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  for  print  on  paper  purchased 
from  Messrs.  J.  F.  Chapman,  Ltd.,  7,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

Class  2,  for  those  who  have  never  previously  won  a  prize  in  any 
class  of  competition,  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Kerr,  Peveril,  Stanley  Road, 
Lower  Edmonton,  London,  N.,  for  print  on  P.O.P.  paper,  purchased 
from  Messrs.  Home's  Photo-Stores,  4b,  New  Bond  Street,  London, 
S.2. 

A  Coronation  SotrvENiR. — ^Doubtless  many  professional  photo- 
graphers have  taken  advantage  of  the  Coronation  celebrations  to 
bring  their  portrait  work  before  the  notice  of  their  customers, 
although  it  may  well  be  thought  that  pictures  relating  to  Royal  per- 
sonages are  just  now  being  scattered  too  liberally  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  for  even  the  most  tasteful  production  to  possess  a 
superlative  degree  of  interest.  Nevertheless,  a  most  tastefully  pro- 
duced sheet  of  portraits,  just  issued  by  Mr.  John  Mills,  of  the 
Cosway  Studio,  Northampton,  can  hardly  fail  in  its  object  of  fixing 
attention  upon  the  fine  photographic  portraiture,  a  selection  of 
which  it  presents.  Mr.  Mills  reminds  his  customers  that  a  portrait 
of  a  child  taken  in  the  Coronation  year  of  King  George  V.  will  be 
of  special  interest  in  after  years.  The  photographs  reproduced 
include  one  of  King  George  V.  and  a  group,  taken  by  Mr.  Mills  some 
years  ago,  including  the  late  King  Edward  VII. 


Corresponaence. 


*.*  Corretpondenta  ehould  never  write  on  both  $tdei  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is  taken  of  communicationt  unleu  the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are   given. 
%•   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinion*  expresied 

by  our  correspondents. 

SEEING  BEFORE  THE  EVENT. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  think  it  very  naughty  of  you  to  suggest  that  I  am 
"still  jumping  at  corrclusions,"  and  that  I  "do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  phenomenon  of  visual  anticipation."  I  thought  I  was. 
I  am  an  illusionist  of  many  years'  experience  (see  enclosed  circular), 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  I  might  surprise  even  you  at  that  game. 
I  liave  not  said  anything  yet  about  these  photographic 
experiences ;  they  appear  to  be  quite  simple  in  comparison 
with  the  wedge  business.  So  far  I  have  only  attacked 
"M.  R."  The  proposition  is  simple.  He  sees  the  wedge 
fall  before  the  hammer  hits  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  see 
it  happen  when  it  does  happen,  and  yet  he  knows  when  it  happens. 
How  ?  Leaving  second-sight  out  of  consideration,  there  are  but  two 
channels  through  which  he  can  gain  that  information — the  eye  and 
the  ear.  If  it  does  not  creep  in  through  the  ear  there  is  only  one 
other  way  in  which  he  can  judge  the  time,  and  that  is  by  observing 
when  the  hammer  comes  to  rest ;  but  you  know  the  wedge  will  have 
finished  sinking  by  that  time.  There  is  a  period  between  the 
hammer  striking  and  halting,  so  one  may  see  the  wedge  fall  and 


the  hammer  afterwards  come  to  rest,  and  may  miajndge  that  to  be 
the  moment  of  contact.  Supposing  the  hammer  missea  the  wedge, 
what  do  you  see?  According  to  the  anticipatory  theory  the  wedge 
should  fall,  as  the  anticipation  is  still  present.  Some  people  are 
very  clever  in  the  matter  of  autosuggestion ;  they  can  make  them- 
selves believe  anything,  and  their  only  trouble  is  that  they  are 
unable  to  influence  other  people's  judgment  in  the  same  way.  As 
to  distance  at  which  the  ear  can  be  ruled  out,  you  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  of  "  sound  clouds,"  i.e.,  atmospheric  conditions  which 
retard  the  passage  of  sound-waves  just  as  light  clouds  intercept  the 
vibrations  of  light.  I  thank  you  for  correcting  a  clerical  error 
which,  however,  does  not  affect  the  argument.— Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Osborne. 


PRICES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— With  reference  to  "  Good  Work  at  a  Fair  Charge's" 
letter  the  usual  price  here  for  outdoor  half-plate  work  seems  to  be 
2s.  6d.  for  one  mounted  proof  of  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  and  techni- 
cally good  work,  too. 

In  the  studios,  sticky-backs  at  6d.  a  dozen ;  postcards,  6  for  Is.  M. 

A  good  whole-plate  enlargement  from  sticky-back  or  other  photo- 
graph, mounted  P.S.  mount,  and  12  postcards  (glazed),  including 
copying,  for  2s.,  obtainable  at  almost  any  stationer's  shop. 

Glazed  P.O.P.  postcards  of  local  views  at  40s.  per  thousand  are 
being  offered  the  retail  stationery  trade. 

In  the  face  of  such  prices  as  these,  I  am  wondering  whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  a  living  out  of  photography  much  longer  in  a 
town  where  the  scope  is  limited. — Yours,  etc..  Printer. 

STUDIO  CAMEIL4S. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -Articles  such  as  that  on  "The  Studio  Camera,"  ap- 
pearing in  your  issue  of  June  30,  are  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
trade.  Considering  the  exemplary  meekness  of  manufacturers  under 
these  friendly  castigations,  perhaps  you  will  afford  us  the  hospitality 
of  your  columns  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we,  at  any  rate, 
do  make  provision  for  fixing  the  focussing  cloth  to  the  camera  per- 
manently in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  lens  shade  as  well. 
The  piice  of  our  "  Soho"  Combination  Studio  Camera  and  Stand  in- 
cludes a  special  fitting  consisting  of  a  brass  rod  on  either  side  of  the 
camera,  running  from  back  to  front,  permitting  of  the  focussing  cloth 
being  placed  permanently  in  position,  the  front  portion  acting  as  a 
lens  shade.  With  thanks  in  anticipation  of  your  courtesy,  Yonrf 
faithfully,  Mario.v  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Soho  Square,  London,  W.  " 

CHEAP     WORK    AND     SLTND.\Y    CLOSING. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— "Wie  real  sinners  as  regards  cheap  work  are  the 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  As  long  as  low-priced  materials  can  be 
purchased,  cheap  photographs  will  be  produced.  If  the  dealers,  etc., 
can  be  induced  to  raise  prices  there  will  soon  b«  an  end  to  cheap 
work,  and  whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  it  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  established  photographers. 

There  is  a  man  not  very  far  from  me  giving  twelve  postcards  and 
a  10  by  8  enlargement  for  half-a-crown. 

Referring  to  Sunday  closing,  ask  a  mill  worker  who  has  been 
working  in  an  atmosphere  of  80  to  90  degrees  from  6  a.m.  till 
5.30  p.m.  to  dress  in  cold  clothes  and  have  his  photograph  taken  after 
tea;  he  will  say  something  stronger  than  "no  thank  yon."  One 
clear  day  off  in  seven  is  what  I  believe  in,  but  the  photographer 
should  be  left  to  choose  which  is  the  most  suitable  day  to  close  for 
his  particular  business.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  Sunday  opener  try- 
ing to  coerce,  interfere,  or  persuade  a  Sunday  closer  to  open  his 
studio  on  Sundays. — Yours  truly. 

Thirty  Years  a  Photoorapheb. 


SUNDAY     CLOSING    AND    THE     SHOPS     BILL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I   h'ave  tried   to  withhold   from   entering   into    the 

discussion  of   Sunday   labour   appearing   in   your   columns,    but  J. 

Holman's  letter  is  of  such  a   gratifying  tone  compared  with  the 

previous  sordid   letters  that  I   feel  compelled  to  give  way.     As  a 
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■Christian  country,  such  a  matter  should  never  be  discussed  apart 
from  the  Fourth  Commandment,  for  what  is  opposed  to  those  ten 
unique  laws  cannot  ultimately  be  a  success  in  the  truest  meaning  of 
the  word.  Like  "  J.  H.,"  I  have  had  a  struggle.  In  the  Transvaal 
they  told  me  I  should  never  get  a  situation  without  Sunday  duty, 
but  the  Law-maker  made  it  possible  for  me  to  avoid  being  a  law- 
breaker, and  I  got  and  kept  the  desired  situation  for  several  yeao-s, 
though  my  employer  was  not  of  my  own  persuasion.  In  taking  over 
a  studio  here  which  had  been  opened  on  Sundays,  that  law  was  again 
honoured,  and  I  have  absolutely  declined  to  accept  any  appointment 
■on  a  Sunday.  There  may  be  extreme  cases  where,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  client  my  services  would  seem  to  be  demanded  on  Sunday,  which 
cases  might  oome  under  the  ruling  that  "It  is  lawful  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath."  I  should  then  have  no  misgivings  in  acting  as  desired. 

Thus  I  am  trying  to  make  the  road  better  for  those  who  follow, 
and  to  sacrifice  in  business  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  as  Euskin 
in  his  "Roots  of  Honour"  contends  is  just. 

I  may  not  win  wealth,  but  a  living  is  assured  me.  So  in  the 
highest  sense  I  shall  succeed— ^according  to  my  faith  or  faithfulness. 
Yours  respectfully,  W.  G.  Phtcknett. 

Kingswood. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  like  to  put  forward  to  the  profession  gener- 
ally a  few  words  in  support  of  the  so-called  "cheap-jack,"  or  Sunday 
opener.  I  have  been  throughout  Great  Britain  as  an  a-ssistant  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession,  and  have  had  experience  in  some  of  the  best  class 
studios  in  England.  I  think  a  vast  number  of  the  photographic 
assistants  would  have  to  seek  occupation  at  some  other  calling  should 
any  such  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  opening  their  studios 
on  Sunday. 

In  support  of  "  Lancastrian,"  and  "  Roe  MaoMahon,"  I  know  of 
many  studios  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  working-, 
class  population  and  seaside  resorts  in  England,  where  they  depend 
solely  on  what  is  well  known  as  a  "  week-end  "  trade.  Sunday  closing 
to  such  studios  would  only  mean  more  cases  for  the  bankruptcy 
court  and  dismissal  of  50  per   cent,  of  the  assistants. 

I  think  the  manufacturers  of  photographic  materials,  etc.,  will 
support  me  in  saying  it  is  the  cheap,  quick  turnover  man  that 
circulates  the  money,  employs  most  labour,  and,  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, is  more  conscientious  in  the  paying  of  liis  assistant-s. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  words  of  criticism  on  the 
letter  of  Mr.  H.  Holman  in  the  issue  of  June  30.  My  remedy  for 
the  postcard  business  is  certainly  do  them  if  you  find"  it  pays  vou 
to  do  so.  Of  course,  if  there  are  men  that  fancy  they  are  busv 
using  a  couple  of  dozen  plates  per  week,  they  certainly  can't  afford 
to  do  postcards,  or  even  to  be  conscientious  in  the  charge  for  their 
so-called  bett«r  work.  With  apologies  for  encroaching  so  much  on 
your  truly  valuable  space,  allow  me  to  remain,  Most  respectfully, 

OxLY  AX  Assistant. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  advocates  of  Sunday  opening  of  studios  seem  few 
and  far  between,  and  they  have  quite  failed  to  make  their  case  good. 
Only  those  whose  clients  are  of  tlie  very  poorest  class  want  it,  for  it 
is  only  the  poorest  who  would  not  consider  it  infra  dig.  to  go  shop- 
ping then.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Sunday  studio 
man  that  the  same  excuse,viz.,  that  if  they  do  not  come  on"Sunday 
they  won't  come  at  all— applies  with  equal  logic  to  most  other  busi- 
nesses.    Why  photography  alone? 

These  movements  have  to  be  considered  in  a  broad  manner,  and 
not  on  the  merits  of  individual  cases.  Looked  at  broadly  Sunday 
work  means  an  undermining  of  the  physical  constitution  looner  or 
later ;  it  means  for  all  employees  an  utterly  dull  and  dreary  existence 
no  pleasure  or  zest  in  life,  no  social  recreations..  ' 

It's  a  little  bit  irksome  even  with  the  best  of  emplovers  to  be 
always  at  his  beck  and  call,  but  Sunday  opening  would  simply  maie  it 
dowTiright  serfdom.  In  tliese  days  of  competition,  for  us  of  the 
middle  classes  the  strain  of  life  is  hard  and  anxious  as  it  is  one  has 
to  be  incessantly  on  the  alert,  and  an  observer  in  a  more  leisured 
Class  of  society  would  think  us  downright  mad  deliberately  to  en- 


chain ourselves  for  life.  The  right  use  of  leisure  is  one  of  the  most 
elevating  forces  in  life.  In  it  we  continue  that  process  of  self- 
education  without  which  man  becomes  simply  a  drudge.  I  don't 
mean  by  self-education  reading  books  full  of  "  facts  and  figures," 
but  I  do  mean  getting  out  of  oneself  and  one's  circumstances,  realis- 
ing what  a  great  world  we  live  in,  and  trying  to  get  a  wider  point  of 
view^.  This  is  the  chief  difEerence  between  the  educated  man  and  the 
uneducated. 

Sunday !  What  a  relief  it  is !  One  may  walk  along  the  white- 
country  roads  or  on  the  springy  turf  in  the  wide  spaces  of  nature. 
How  grateful  to  those  who  live  in  a  town  is  that  sense  of  space  and 
imniensity. 

"  The  last  red  leaf  is  w-hirled  away. 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  sky." 
The  sense  of  independence  comes  into  a  man,  and  he  feels  I'm  a  man. 
Or,  perhaps,  one  may  spend  some  of  its  precious  hours  in  some  great 
cathedral,  dim,  mystic,  immense.  There  is  a  sense  of  sympathy  with 
the  past,  and  even  with  the  future,  as  one  gazes  at  the  age-long  walls 
which  have  stood  tlirough  slow  centuries.  In  the  stillness  and  silence- 
peace  falls  upon  the  fretful  spirit,  and  things  are  seen  in  their  true- 
proportion. 

And  literature,  has  it  no  charm?     What  man  is  there  so  deadly 
dull  as  not  to  feel  some  spark  of  animation  at  the  following  lines : — 
Fierce  as  the  dragon,  scaled  in  gold. 

Through  the  deep  files  he  darts  his-  glowing  eye ; 
And  pleased  their  order  to  behold 

His  gorgeous  standard  blazing  to  the  sky. 
Rolls   onward   his   Assyrian   oar, 
Directs  tlie  thunders  of  the  war. 
Bids  the  winged  arrows'  iron  storm  advance 
Against  the  slow  and.  cumbrous  lance, 
lours   truly,  Yke^  Sunday, 


M%mx%  to  Corresponaents* 

PHOTOGRAPH.S  RegISTERKD  : 

A.  C.  and  H    D.  Allport,  313,  Stratford  Eoad,  Birminjhauj.     Ihologiaph  of  the 

Bn-mwfrham  Illuminated  Tramcur, 
1.   E.  Capstick,   Main  Street,  Ingleton,  Yorks.     Photograph  of  lleacon  Fire  on 

inquoorovgh  Mountain,  Coronation,  June  22nd,  1911. 

Cinematograph  Makual.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  there 
is  a  book  published  on  cinematogoaph  photography  ?  I  have  a  com- 
plete outfit  and  am  turning  out  some  excellent  films,  but  I  have- 
to  ex|>eriment  at  every  turn,  and  probably  go  over  the  ground  which- 
would  be  unnecessary  if  I  had  a  book  of  reference.— R.  C.  E.  N., 
Johannesburg. 

The  most  up-to-date  manual  is  that  published  by  the  "  Bioscope  " 
Games,  Ltd.,  85,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.     Price  4s. 

Infring-ement  of  CorYRiOHT.— We  have  recently  registered  a  photo- 
graph wh-ich  has  been  copied  by  another  firm  and  put  on  the  market 
for  sale.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  let  us  know  what  course  to- 
adopt?— A.  and.  H.  A. 

Presuming  that  registration  was  done  prior  to  the  offence,  vou 
can,  if  you  wish,  enter  an  action  against  the  firm,  but  we  think 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  your  solicitor  address  them,  pointing  out 
the  infringement,  and  in  the  first  instance,  asking  them  how  they 
propose  to  settle  the  matter. 

STIIE.SS  JUrks.— I  am  greatly  troubled  with  stress  marks  when 
printing  in  bromide  in  a  very  bad  way.  Is  it  due  to  them  being 
old  stock?  I  had  them  from  a  certain  big  house.  What  shoulcT 
you  recommend  to  clean  them  up  after  fixing?  Is  there  not  a  bath 
of  some  kind  that  will  clfear  them  up?  I  rub  most  of  them  with 
methylated  spirits  on  cotton  wool. — Jenny. 

Rubbing  with  cotton  wool  and  spirit  should  remove  them,  but 
if  you  u^heap  methylated  spirit  the  effect  mav  Ije  worse  than 
the  originaTMftor.ble.  Try  using  pure  spirit  (spirUs  of  wine).  It 
will  cost  more,  but  very  little  is  required. 

STtJDio  SHTTTTER.-Would  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  shutter 
to  get  for  use  with  a  kalt-plate  studio  camera  Btled  with  a  lli-in.. 
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portrait  lens  fjA.  Owing  to  its  large  diameter  and  small  camera,  it 
is  impossible  to  use  a  spherical  bellows  shutter  working  inside  camera. 
— Vetkhax. 

Write  to  Messrs.  Marion  or  Dallmeyev  for  particulars  of  the 
Packard-Ideal  Shutter.  If  this  is  too  large  to  go  inside  the  camera, 
you  must  use  a  Thoniton-Pickard  Silent  Studio  Shutter  tixed  on 
the  lens  hood  ;  or  you  could  fit  the  Packard-Ideal  into  a  double 
front  behind  the  lens  if  the  latter  does  not  project  much  behind  the 
flange. 

Baw  Patkks.— Can  you  inform  us  of  any  work  to  which  we  can 
refer  where  we  can  gather  some  information  as  to  the  chemical 
and  mechaiiiciil  impurities  met  with  in  raw  papers,  such  as  might 
be  employed  for  preparing  photo  printing  papers.  We  should  like 
to  know  of  any  tests  which  may  be  applied  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  such  papers  for  our  pur- 
pose.— L.  AND  C. 

We  think  you  would  find  what  you  want  in  the  translation 
of  a  lengthy  article  from  one  of  the  German  paper  journals 
which  we  published  in  our  issues  of  March  29  and  April  5,  1907. 

Det-Mountixg. — Kindly  mention  the  method  of  dry-mounting  with 
an  ordinary  flat-iron  (domestic).  I  have  tried,  but  cannot  get  the 
poitrait  to  adhere  to  either  the  tissue  or  the  mount,  although  I 
have  scorched  the  prints  when  protected  with  zinc  and  blotting- 
paper. — PrzZLED. 

You  may  easily  make  the  iron  too  hot  and  so  prevent  adherence 
of  the  print.  With  such  a  make-shift  method  as  you  are  using,  it 
is  not  easy  to  hit  the  right  temperature  except  after  some  little 
practice.  We  would  suggest  that  you  get  one  of  the  special  irons 
fitted  with  a  thermometer,  as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Houghtons,  or 
use  a  dry-mounting  press. 

Speed  Numbers. — I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know 
comparative  ratio  between  Scheiucr  and  Warnerke  numbers  for 
speeds  of  plates  compared  with  H.  and  D.— T.  M. 

We  can  best  answer  your  question  by  quoting  a  few  comparative 
numbers,  but  the  figures,  especially  those  relating  to  the  Warnerke 
method,  are  very  approximate  : — 

H.  and  D.  Warnerke.  Scheiner. 

38     14     6 

70    17    9 

140    20     12 

230    22     14 

350    24     16 

SiTTDio. — I  am  contemplating  building  a  new  studio  (sketch  enclosed). 
1.  How  do  you  think  the  measurement  will  suit?  2.  Is  there 
enough  glass,  plain  for  top,  ground  for  side?  Would  this  suit  an 
//6.5,  Series  III,  Cooke  lens,  for  small  groups  and  cabinets?  Your 
valuable  experience  will  greatly  oblige.  If  blinds  are  necessary 
for  side  and  top,  what  colour  would  you  use?— F.  E. 

We  think  that  your  light  is  not  long  enough  for  groups,  and 
it  is  also  rather  too  near  the  end.  You  would  hardly  be  able  to 
get  even  lighting  with  three  figures  with  j'our  arrangement; 
12ft.  of  light  would  be  better.  You  can  always  shut  it  out. 
Blinds  are  absolutely  necessary.  We  recommend  the  festoon  pat- 
tern ;  dark  blue  or  green  sateen  and  white  nainsook  are  suitable 
materials. 

WsiiiNO  ON  Glass  Vessels. — I  am  just  at  present  engaged  on  a 
number  of  experiments,  in  which  I  am  constantly  making  up 
small  quantities  of  fresh  solutions,  and  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  tell  me  some  rapid  and  convenient  way  of  writing  the  names 
of  the  solutions  on  the  bottles.  I  find  constantly  affixing  labels 
and  removing  them  to  take  up  too  much  time.  Surely  there  is 
eome  method  that  is  quicker. — Labbite. 

The  best  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that  you  should  get  a 
bottle  of  what  is  sold  as  "  Sabatier's  Ink."  You  can  purchase  it 
from  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus,  such  as  Messrs.  Griffin,  Kings- 
way,  W.C.  Applying  the  ink  with  a  strip  of  paper,  you  can 
etch  a  small  patch  on  the  glass,  on  which  you  can  write  the  name 
of  the  solution  you  are  using  in  pencil.  The  inscription  can 
be  immediately  rubbed  out  with  a  piece  of  india-rubber. 

Chbomitim  Intensifier. — I  shall  be  fery  much  obliged  if  yoa  •will 
kindly  inform  me.  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  if : — 1.  When 
using  the  chromium  intensifier  the  image  should  bleach  out  oom- 


pUtely  M  in  the  mercury  bath?  Alto  about  the  length  of  time 
bleaching  should  take?  I  left  a  negative  in  bath  A,  as  given  in 
"B.J.  Almanac"  for  twenty  minutes,  but  I  could  notice  no 
visible  change.  2.  Also,  will  a  stock  solution  o(  bichromate  work 
as  well  as  one  freshly  made? — D.  V.  Daviks. 

1.  The  image  should  bleach  out  in  just  the  same  fashion  as  it 
does  in  mercury  intensification,  though,  of  course,  the  colour  of 
the  bleached  image  is  not  the  same.  2.  The  mixed  acid  and  bi- 
chromate solution  will  not  keep,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  your  failure.  Make  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  and 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  acid,  and  mix  equal  parts  for  use.  The 
separate  solutions  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  the  mixture  only 
works  at  its  best  when  fresh. 

Fogged  Negatives. — I  have  bought  a  half-plate  camera  of  a  good 

quality,  fitted  with lens.    But  after  taking  several  views  and 

groups,  I  had  failure  nearly  in  every  case.  I  have  thoroughly 
examined  my  camera  to  see  if  there  may  be  any  leakage,  as  all  of 
my  plates  were  more  or  less  fogged,  a  most  unusual  thing.  I 
have  tried  different  developers  and  get  same  result.  On  further 
examination  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mischief  lies 
in  the  lens  being  an  anastigmat,  and,  capable  of  covering  a  larger 
plate,  illuminates  the  edge  of  every  fold  of  the  inside  body  of 
camera,  which  I  believe  causes  fog.  On  the  focussing-screen  I 
never  can  get  a  clear,  sharp  view ;  they  are  foggy  grey.  The 
bellows  is  a  conical  shape,  and  appears  sufficiently  large  for  the 
camera.  What  can  you  advise  me  to  do?  There  is  a  roller-blind 
shutter  behind  lens.  Can  this  be  of  any  mischief  ? — One  i.v 
Trouble. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  bellows-folds  are  the  cause.  To  test 
this,  get  a  friend  to  let  you  fit  your  lens  to  a  whole  plate  or  square- 
bellows  pattern  half-plate  camera,  and  note  the  kind  of  negative 
you  get  then.  If  it  is  still  foggy,  you  may  suspect  the  lens  itself, 
and  return  it  to  the  makers.  We  presume  that  development,  dark- 
room, light,  etc.,  are  in  good  order. 

Faded  Bromide. — ^Th^  enclosed  bromide  print  has  been  brought  back 
to  us,  after  eighteen  months,  in  the  present  faded  condition.  Can 
you  suggest  a  cause  for  it  going  so  bad  in  short  space  of  time? 
Also  if  a  bromide  print  which  is  too  dark  (or  a  glossy  bromide 
covered  with  stress  marks),  can  be  reduced  or  cleared  in  a  weak 
solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potash  Does  it  affect  the  permanency 
of  the  print  if  well  washed  after? — Bromide. 

The  print  sent  has  evidently  been  submitted  to  sulphurous 
vapours,  together  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  We  have  seen  a 
similar  effect  produced  upon  a  print  which  has  hung  near  a  gas  stove 
on  which  a  kettle  was  frequently  heated.  The  clearness  of  the 
white  margin  indicates  proper  fixing  and  washing.  As  a  rule,  the 
ferricyanide  reducer  spoils  the  tone  of  a  bromide  print,  but  should 
not  affect  its  permanency.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  put  the 
reduced  print  into  a  plain  hypo  bath,  so  that  all  the  silver  acted 
upon  by  the  ferricyanide  is  removed.  A  weak  solution  of  iodine 
in  iodide  of  potassium,  followed  by  hypo,  is  generally  preferred 
for  ■'  cleaning  up "  and  reducing  bromides.  Stress  marks  can 
usually  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  wet  print  with  cotton  wool. 

Reproduction  Rights. — An  editor  wished  me  to  take  some  views  of 
the  recent  celebrations.  I  met  his  wishes,  and  he  also  selected 
other  views  to  publish  at  the  same  time.  No  terms  nor  quantities 
were  arranged.  He  had  a  good  run  and  had  to  reprint.  I  had  per- 
mission to  print  copies  after  publication.  My  questions  are  :  1.  W'hat 
ought  my  charges  to  be  for  prints  whole  plate  and  half-plate,  re- 
produced 5i  X  4i — 3i  x  2J,  taken  for  him  and  views  of  my  ownT 
2.  Can  he  claim  copyright  in  the  views  taken  for  him,  as  I 
had  to  chance  getting  anything  at  all?  I  think  he  can,  but  not 
in  the  views  supplied  taken  for  my  own  interest.  3.  Can  I  claim 
any  or  all  the  blocks,  or  restrain  him  making  further  copies  from 
my  own  views  separate,  and  what  course  should  I  take,  as  the 
registration  for  copyright  would  be  expensive,  as  there  is  a 
quantity  of  views? — C.  Sater. 

You  appear  to  have  acted  in  a  very  unbusinesslike  way,  and, 
according  to  the  facts  as  you  state  them,  it  is  doubtful  if  you  have 
any  rights  in  the  views ;  the  editor  may  argue  that  they  were 
taken  to  his  order.  Therefore,  in  sending  in  account,  you  should 
invoice  it  "  license  to  reproduce  in  the r journal  for  one 
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issue  only."  1.  It  is  a  pity  you  do  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
status  of  the  paper.  If,  as  would  appear  the  case,  it  is  a  local 
journal,  you  probably  will  not  get  the  customary  10s.  6d.,  but 
half  or  quarter  this  sum.  2.  It  depends  on  the  instructions  you 
received,  and  on  tlie  terms  of  the  invoice  you  render.  3.  lou  have 
no  claim  on  the  actual  blocks,  but  if  you  establish  your 
claim  to  the  copyright  you  can  prevent  further  use  of  them.  For 
this  you  should  register  each  one. 

Opening  a  Studio. — I  am  consideiing  the  auvisability  of  opening  a 

portrait  studio  in  ,  doing  good,  but  not  the  highest,  class  of 

work.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  opinion 
as  to  the  scope  for  this  work  in  that  town.  For  many  months  I 
have  been  searching  for  a  place  where  prices  were  not  cut  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  the  business  unprofitable,  or  nearly  so,  but 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  discover  such  a  town.    I  should  be  glad 

to  hear  of  one  if  you  think  I  can  do  better  than ;  in  England 

preferred.  I  am  a  thoroughly  competent  man  in  all  departments  oJ 
studio  work,  and  have  had  considerable  experience  in  commercial 
photography,  interiors,  etc.  For  your  information  I  quote  my 
usual  studio  prices,  viz.  :  Cabinets,  carbon  25s.,  toned  bromide 
15s.  to  18s.,  black  and  white  12s  6d.  per  dozen;  postcards,  3s.  6d. 
per  dozen.  Smaller  work  at  proportionate  prices,  though  I  prefer 
to  avoid  this  if  possible. — Flintshire. 

.  We  do  not  know  what  prospects  there  are  in  the  town  you  men- 
tion, but  as  it  is  a  tliriving  centre  you  should  do  as  well  there  as 
in  most  places.  Everything  depends  upon  the  work  being  worth 
the  price  charged,  and  the  studio  carried  on  in  a  businesslike 
way.  We  know  of  more  than  one  man  who  can  hold  his  own 
against  cutting  because  he  knows  his  business,  and  never  disap- 
points. Your  prices  are  reasonable,  and  your  commercial  experi- 
ence should  enable  you  to  secure  orders  from  the  many  engineering 
firms  in  the  district. 

Photogravure,  etc. — JIany  thanks  for  your  answers  in  "B.J.," 
June  9.  With  regard  to  question  2,  I  am  afraid  my  question  was 
not  quite  clear.  When  I  said  etching  as  in  photogravure  I  only 
meant  using  ferric  chloride.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  process 
a  carbon  transparency  is  made — i.e.,  a  positive — so  that  where  there 
are  shadows  the  bichromated  gelatine  is  protected,  and  etching 
can  take  place  as  far  as  possible.  In  my  question  I  said  "  printing 
under  a  negative  so  that  the  light  portions  would  be  eaten  away 
by  etching  fluid."  Perhaps  I  should  have  asked  Has  anyone  tried 
printing  an  ordinary  process  block  in  a  mezzotint  printing  press  to 
see  if  a  good  quality  print  can  be  obtained  ?  The  idea  suggested 
itself  to  me  from  the  quality  of  some  of  the  prints  in  the  "  Man- 
chester Guardian,"  and  if  with  such  rapid  printing  good  velvet 
blacks  are  obtained,  it  seems  likely  that  careful  printing  would 
give  excellent  results.  2.  I  have  found  that  using  an  E.R.  lens 
and  Thames  plate  screen  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  positive  to 
register  in  colour.  I  find  no  trouble  when  using  an  Aldis  lens. 
In  your  notes  on  the  Thames  plate  in  "  Colour  Supplement  "  I  do 
not  think  this  point  has  been  noticed.  3.  What  paper  or  papers 
use  rotary  photogravure  for  their  illustrations? — Chas.  G.  Fr.vxok. 
1.  To  print  an  ordinary  half-tone  block  on  a  copper-plate  print- 
ing press,  either  with  or  without  the  preliminary  graining  that  you 
previously  suggested,  would  only  result  in  producing  a  negative  ; 
that  is,  the  high-lights  would  be  black  and  the  shadows  light. 
2.  We  can  only  suggest  that  it  was  an  inferior  R.R.  lens  that  you 
were  using.  3.  At  present  only  three  German  newspapers  are  using 
rotary  photogravure,  though  we  are  told  that  a  machine  is  being 
built  for  a  French  paper.     They  are  the  "  Freiburger  Zeitung," 

the   "  Hamburger   Fremdenblatt,"    and    a   Frankfort     paper we 

believe  the  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung." 

Rcturn-  of  Original. — About  twelve  months  ago  a  customer  of 
mine  brought  in  a  photograph  to  be  enlarged  at  24  x  20,  com- 
plete, with  a  5in.  oak  frame.  This  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  to  me  several  other  photographs,  as  I  am  doing  nothing 
else  but  for  the  trade.  He  has  had  an  account  with  me,  and  one 
day  he  brought  in  10s.  on  account,  and  told  me  to  try  and  finish 
the  above  photograph  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  I  was'not  anxious 
to  finish  same,  as  I  wanted  to  get  more  money  on  the  account. 
A  week  after  that  he  called  in  with  another  man,  whom  I  did  not 
know,  and  he  aaked  me  to  show  him  the  proof  of  the  photograph,  as 


he  wanted  to  show  it  to  liis  customer,  who  happened  to  be  the  man 
with  him.  This  man  said  he  thought  it  would  look  a  larger 
picture,  the  same  size  as  he  was  shown  when  my  customer  took  the 
order,  so  of  course  I  said  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  me ;  my  in- 
structions were  to  make  a  24  x  20.  Since  then  I  have  not  seen 
my  customer,  but  the  other  man  called  and  said  that  he  must  have 
the  small  photograph  back.  I  told  him  I  was  only  responsible  for 
the  photograph  to  my  customer — that  is,  the  party  who  gave  me 
the  order ;  if  he  must  have  the  photograph  he  must  go  and  ask  the 
man  to  whom  he  gave  the  order.  He  told  me  the  order  was  for  35s., 
and  he  has  given  hira  10s.  deposit,  for  which  he  has  had  no  receipt. 
Afterwards  he  sent  me  a  solicitor's  letter,  threatening  me — "  that 
i  should  return  the  IDs.  and  the  photograph  which  he  gave  to  my 
agent."  I  answered  the  letter  to  the  solicitor,  and  told  him  that 
the  man  who  gave  me  the  photograph  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
me  whatever,  and  if  he  must  have  the  10s.  and  the  photograph  he 
should  claim  it  from  the  man  he  gave  the  order  to.  Since  then  I 
heard  nothing  until  to-day,  when  the  owner  of  the  photograph 
called  again,  and  asked  me  would  I  be  good  enough  to  go  with  him 
to  the  solicitor  to  settle  the  matter.  I  went  with  him,  and  the 
solicitor  said  to  me  I  must  give  the  photograph  up,  as  I  am  aware 
who  is  the  owner  of  it.  I  told  liini  I  was  prepared  to  give  it,  pro- 
viding they  give  me  ^  note,  in  case  my  customer  gives  me  trouble 
about  the  photograph,  that  I  should  not  be  liable  for  anything. 
At  the  same  time  I  may  state  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the 
owner  of  the  photograph  at  one  time  called  on  me  and  suggested 
giving  me  the  remaining  25s.  to  complete  the  enlargement.  I  was 
quite  agreeable  to  that,  providing  he  would  give  me  a  note  as  stated 
above.  Now,  in  the  presence  of  the  solicitor,  he  admits  that  he 
gave  me  that  offer,  but  he  does  not  wish  me  to  complete  the 
enlargement.  As  I  have  already  gone  on  with  the  work  I  do  not 
see  my  way  for  giving  up  the  photograph  to  the  owner  without 
having  any  compensation  for  it.  What  I  want  your  advice  about, 
is  whether  I  must  give  up  the  photograph  to  the  owner  without. 
him  taking  the  enlargement,  as  he  gave  me  the  offer,  and  with- 
out any  conditions  whatever? — JI.  I.  C. 

We  think  you  should  return  the  original  to  the  owner  and 
obtain  a  receipt  for  it,  but  we  cannot  see  that  you  can  make  him 
pay  for  the  enlargement.  We  think  a  Judge  would  hold  that  you 
must  obtain  payment  from  the  person  from  whom  you  first  took 
the  order. 


COBONATION  CiXEMATOGRAPHV. — Our  enterprising  contemporary, 
the  "  Kinematograph  and  Lantern  Weekly,"  in  celebration  of  the 
King's  Coronation,  has  published  a  siiecial  number  in  which  all 
asi>ects  of  the  cinematograph  are  dealt  with  by  leading  members  of 
the  trade  and  others.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  part  of  cine- 
matography in  education  and  in  scientific  work  finds  a  prominent 
place  among  these  contributions.  Other  writers  deal  tersely  with 
present-day  problems  and  possible  future  developments  of  the  cine- 
matograph trade,  and  the  issue,  which  is  published  by  Messrs.  E.  T. 
Heron  and  Co.,  Tottenham  Street,  Tottenham  CourtBoad,  London, 
W.,  should  be  of  interest  to  all  those  having  any  connection  with  ani- 
mated photography. 

•»•  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Btocfcs  and  copy  are  received  stily 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  ar» 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to- 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Photographic  Convention.  In  weather  which  is  tropical  for 
those  islands  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-sixth  annual  Conven- 
tion began  at  Exeter  on  Slonday  last,  July  10.  Mr.  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  in  his  presidential  address,  dealt  with  the  recent 
achievements  of  photography  in  astronomy,  reproduction  processes, 
and  cinematography,  as  well  as  with  recent  developments  in  com- 
mercial photographic  work,  photography  in  natural  colours  and 
photographic   manufacture.     (P.   627.) 

In  a  paper  read  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  criti- 
cised the  issue  by  dry  plate  manufacturers  of  a  large  number  of 
different  brands  of  plates.  He  also  urged  the  adoption  of  names 
which  should  be  reasonably  descriptive  of  the  relative  sensitiveness 
of  plates  issued  by  a  given  maker.     (P^  530.) 

In  an  article  on  page  551  a  contributor  discusses  certain  items 
in  the  policy  of  a  portrait  photographer,  and  condemns  the  issue 
of  a  price-list  and  the  charging  of  reduced  prices  for  re-orders.  He 
suggests  a  scheme  for  preventing  sitters  from  obtaining  cheap  copies 
of  photographs  of  themselves  taken  at  a  high-class  studio. 

The  advantageous  use  wliich  can  be  made  of  casement-curtain 
materials  in  studio  decoration  is  a  point  which  professional  photo- 
graphers may  usefully  bear  in  mind,  since  such  fabrics  allow  of 
schemes  of  decoration  being  not  infrequently  changed  at  little  cost. 
(P.   525.) 

The  lesser  thickness  of  glass  in  a  lens  of  quite  short  focus  is  a 
factor  in  exposure  which  is  frequently  overlooked  in  comparing  such 
lenses  with  others  of  much  greater  focus  but  equal  aperture. 
(P.  526.) 

The  allowance  which  must  be  made  for  the  use  of  a  light-filter 
when  photographing  distant  objects  is  the  subject  of  some  notes  in 
a  leading  article  on  page  526. 

In  a  continuation  of  his  review  of  dark-room  safe-lights.  Dr. 
A.  P.  H.  Trivelli  deals  with  the  use  of  a  green  illumination  for  the 
dark  room.     (P.  533.) 

Though  dry  plates  are  now  practically  unaffected  by  summer  con- 
ditions of  temperature,  intensification  and  other  processes  are  apt  to 
give  troubles  of  which  previous  hardening  of  the  film  is  a  preventive. 
(P.  525.) 

A  reflex  camera  without  focal-plane  shutter  figures  under  "  Patent 
News."     (P.  536.) 

Professional  topics,  such  as  carriage  charges  for  photographs,  Sun- 
day closing,  and  business  methods,  are  dealt  with  by  correspondents. 
(P:  541.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


Hot 

Weather 
Troubles 


At  the  time  of  writing  the  thermometer 
stands  at  73  deg.  Fahrenheit  in  the 
coolest  room  in  tlie  building,  and  in  other 
parts  is  a  good  deal  higher.  Modern  dry-plates  are  so 
manufactured  that  frilling  and  blistering  of  the  film  are 
troubles  almost  unheard  of  even  in  suoh  hot  weather  as  we 
are  now  having.  The  use  of  water-glass  as  a  substratum, 
together  with  the  addition  of  hardening  agents  to  the  gela- 
tine, or  the  use  of  the  gelatines  comparatively  recently 
obtainalble,  and  of  a  quite  different  character  to  the  older 
kinds,  are  responsible  for  this  important  improvement. 
There  are,  however,  operations  under  which  the  film  shows 
a  distinct  tendency  to  give  way,  the  most  common  of  which 
in  ordinary  practice  are  mercurial  intensification  and  reduc- 
tion with  ammonium  persulphate.  In  the  case  of  intensi- 
fication with  mercuric  chloride,  the  use  of  the  half-dozen 
changes  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving from  the  film  the  mercuric  chloride  solution  tends 
to  considerable  softening  and  frequently  reticulation.  We 
have  recently  made  a  series  of  experiments,  and  find  that 
with  some  brands  of  plates  reticulation  is  almost  certain  to 
occur  unless  the  negative  has  been  previously  hardened. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  give  negatives  five  minutes' 
soaking  in  a  3  to  5  per  cent,  alum  solution,  followed  by  half 
an  hour's  washing,  and  this  may  be  done  after  the  hypo 
has  'been  washed  out,  and  before  drying  tlie  negatives.  The 
alum  should  be  a  good  sample.  The  use  of  an  alum-acid- 
hypo  bath  will,  of  course,  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  sepa- 
rate operation.  With  the  persulphate  reducer  the  effect  is 
a  marked  softening  of  the  gelatine,  but  we  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  reticulation.  Here,  again,  the  preliminary 
hardening  bath  will  prove  a  safeguard. 


Studio  Among     present-day    furnishing  fabrics 

Furnishing-  there  are  so  many  inexpensive  materials 
that  there  is  little  excuse  for  the  dingy  appearance  of  many 
studios.  It  would  seem  that  photographers  are  apt  to 
forget  the  effect  of  light  on  the  colour  and  material  of  their 
blinds  and  curtains,  and,  seeing  them  day  by  day,  they  do 
not  realise  how  faded  they  really  are.  In  view  of  the  con- 
ditions, it  is  perhaps  a  mistake  to  purchase  expensive 
materials,  and  silk  and  plush  are  certainly  not  necessary. 
The  quiet,  simply  decorative  effects  which  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  many  of  the  cheaper  casement  curtain  mate- 
rials are  admirable  for  either  the  studio  itself  or  the  recep- 
tion- and  dressing-rooms,  and  the  use  of  such  fabrics  has 
the  advantage  that  they  may  in  many  cases  be  washed,  and, 
when  faded  or  shabby,  they  may  be  replaced  without 
incurring  great  expense.  These  curtain  fabrics  are  obtain- 
able at  a  few  pence  per  yard,  and  are  woven  in  such  a  way 
that  they  fall  into  satisfactory  folds.  Of  course,  quiet 
shades  will  be  chostn,  ibut  we  would    give   one   word    of 
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caution.  Do  not  select  colours  by  reflected  light  only,_  for 
in  some  cases  a  material  which  looks  well  by  reflected  light 
is  too  strong  and  often  too  crude  in  colour  when  tlie  light 
is  coming  through  it.  In  addition  to  hangings  for  rooms 
such  materials  are  very  useful  for  the  windows  or  show- 
case, either  as  hangings  or  for  tacking  to  the  floor  as  a 
background  for  any  specimens  laid  thereon.  Tlie  expense 
of  frequent  changes  in  the  window  may  fee  much  lessened 
'by  the  use  of  such  materials,  and  this  expense  is  always  a 
consideration  in  the  smaller  Oausinesses. 
♦  »  * 

The  Rapidity  In  a  recent  note  we  referred  to  the  ex- 
of    Short  treme  sharpness  noticeable  in  the  nega- 

Focus ;  Lenses.  ^^^^^  produced  in  modern  extra  small 
cameras.  Another  fact  that  is  even  more  evident,  though 
tradition  leads  many  to  look  upon  it  as  an  error  rather  than 
a  fact,  is  the  great  rapidity  of  the  short  focus  lenses  with 
which  these  cameras  are  fitted.  The  popular  idea  that 
lenses  of  the  same  a/perture  are  necessarily  of  the  same 
rapidity  is,  of  course,  erroneous,  for  it  leaves  out  of  account 
all  factors  other  than  aperture  which  afiect  rapidity.  Two 
of  these  factors  are  loss  of  light  by  reflection  from  the  glass 
surfaces  and  loss  by  absorption  within  the  glass,  both  being 
of  very  considerable  importance.  If  we  have  two  lenses  of 
identically  the  same  pattern  and  aperture,  but  of  different 
focal  length,  then  while  the  loss  by  reflection  should  be 
the  same  in  each  case,  the  loss  due  to  absorption  must  be 
different  owing  to  the  varying  thicknesses  of  the  glasses 
used.  Thus  a  three-inch  lens  must  be  faster  than  a  six- 
inch  lens  of  same  aperture  and  type  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  light  passes  through  only  half  the  thickness  of 
glass.  The  variation  cannot  well  be  estimated,  as  much 
must  depend  on  the  kind  of  glass  used  and  the  rays  it 
absorbs,  therefore  it  is  to  .be  regretted  that  so  few  attempts 
seem  to  be  made  to  measure  the  actual  efficiency  of  lenses. 
It  is  misleading  to  rely  as  we  do  upon  focal  length  and 
aperture  alone  for  the  estimation  of  rapidity  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  small  camera  with  its  short  focus  lens  has 
done  much  to  emphasise  this  fact. 


A  NBGLBOTED  POINT  OONOERNING  EXPOSURES. 
There  is  an  important  point  with  regard  to  exposure  that 
has  apparently  been  quite  neglected  by  writers  on  photo- 
graphic matters,  and  yet  has  been  the  subject  of  questions 
put  to  us  by  several  workers  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Being  a  matter  of  rather  material  interest,  we  propose  to 
deal  with  it  somewhat  fully,  and  trust  that  our  explana- 
tions will  clear  up  the  difficulties  that  our  querists  have 
met  with. 

There  is  a  general  understanding  among  photographers 
that  distant  objects  require  less  exposure  than  near  objects, 
fcut  the  purely  optical  conditions  governing  exposure  show 
that  the  light  intensity  on  the  plate  is  identically  the  same 
for  any  distance  of  the  object,  provided  the  camera  is  not 
racked  out  beyond  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  This 
second  fact  suggests  that  the  exposure  should  be  the  same 
for  any  distance,  and  therefore  appears  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  first  fact  .mentioned,  but  the  discrepancy  is  ac- 
counted for  when  we  rememlber  that  the  optical  considera- 
tions make  no  allowance  for  the  effect  of  atmosphere 
intervening  between  camera  and  object.  The  atmosphere 
feeing  itself  a  luminous  body  adds  to  the  theoretical 
luminosity  of  the  distant  object  and  so  shortens  the 
exposure  actually  necessary.  This  added  luminosity  is 
practically  of  the  same  nature  as  skylight,  that  is  to  say 
it  is  polarised  light,  of  short  wave-length,  and  very  actinic. 
Therefore,  if  we  expose  through  a  filter  screen  that  is 
calculated  to  cut  down  skylight,  it  will  also  cut  out  this 
atmospheric    light    that    intervenes   between    camera    and 


distant  objects,  and  then  the  correct  exposure  required  for 
these  distant  objects  becomes  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  that  wanted  for  near  objects.  The  theoretical 
conditions  governing  exposure,  therefore,  become  practically  . 
true  when  filter  screens  and  colour-sensitive  plates  are  in 
use,  and  consequently  correct  exposure  for  both  near  and 
distant  oibject  is  a  practical  possibility  with  a  screen,  though 
impossible  without  it.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  an 
advantage  of  orthochromatic  methods,  the  existence  of 
which  is  seldom  realised. 

Suppose  now  we  consider  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
subject  the  practical  application  of  some  of  the  points 
referred  to  above.  Assume  that  the  view  includes  moder- 
ately near  objects  which  require  an  exposure  of  1-25 
second  with  an  unscreened  plate  to  render  their  detail, 
and  also  some  distant  trees  and  still  more  distant  hills, 
which,  considered  alone  and  quite  apart  from  the  fore- 
ground objects,  can  be  adequately  rendered  with  an  ex- 
posure of  1-100  second  on  the  same  plate.  These  assump- 
tions represent  a  quite  average  landscape  view.  If,  in  a 
case  like  this,  we  expose  for  the  foreground,  the  distance 
is  about  four  times  over-exposed,  a  fact  which  probably 
may  not  ibe  of  any  very  great  consequence  owing  to  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  the  distance.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  expose  for  the  distance  so  as  to  render  it 
as  clearly  as  possible,  then  the  foreground  will  be  badly 
under-exposed  and  the  result  spoilt.  Suppose,  however, 
we  want  the  distant  view  only  with  the  dbject  of  subse- 
quently enlarging  a  portion  of  it,  then  1-100  second  will 
give  the  result  we  want,  for  the  under-exposed  foreground 
will  be  omitted  from  the  final  enlargement. 

Now,  again,  consider  the  same  subject  when  colour- 
sensitive  plates  and  an  orthochromatic  screen  are  in  use. 
As  before  explained  the  screen  will  cut  out  the  atmospheric 
effect  which  otherwise  adds  to  the  luminosity  of  distant 
objects,  and  so  an  exposure  adjusted  for  the  foreground 
will  be  equally  correct  for  the  distance.  If,  therefore,  a 
five-times  screen  is  in  use  the  correct  exposure  for  both 
foreground  and  distance  will  be  about  1-5  second.  Here 
we  reach  the  point  that  has  been  such  a  source  of  trouble 
to  our  querists.  If  1-5  second  with  the  screen  is  correct 
for  distance,  that  without  the  screen  would  require  only 
1-100  second,  it  is  obvious  that  for  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  screen  is  acting  not  as  a  five  times  but  as  a 
twenty  times  filter.  In  each  of  the  cases  brought  to  our 
notice  the  worker  had  aimed  at  photographing  the  distance 
only,  and  in  estimating  exposure  .had  calculated  that  neces- 
sary without  a  filter  and  then  multiplied  hy  the  filter  factor 
number,  and  so  had  given  only  about  one  quarter  the  ex- 
posure really  necessary.  The  fundamental  fact  that  filters 
more  or  less  completely  eliminate  the  effects  of  distance  was 
either  forgotten  or  not  known,  and  so  the  mistake  was  very 
readily  made. 

As  most  exposure  tables  and  meters  agree  in  estimating 
that  distant  views  require  only  quarter  the  exposure  neces- 
sary with  near  objects,  that  is  to  say  with  subjects  classed 
as  heavy  foreground,  we  may  take  this  factor  of  four  as 
being  fairly  well  correct.  Therefore,  when  estimating  ex- 
posures for  distance  with  a  .screen  we  shall  not  be  far  out 
if  we  take  four  times  the  amount  given  in  the  tables  and 
then  multiply  by  the  nominal  screen  factor.  This  will  be 
the  same  thing  as  considering  distance  objects  to  be  near 
ones.  As  an  alternative  we  may  estimate  exposure  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  multiply  by  four  times  the  filter  factor, 
but  this  procedure  has  the  disadvantage  of  sugges.ting  that 
the  filter  factor  varies  with  the  distance,  which  is  hardly 
a  correct  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  It  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out  that  multiplyin>^  by  four  is  only  a  rough- 
and-ready  rule.  Atmospheric  conditions  vary  greatly,  and 
in  some  cases  the  allowance  may  be  too  much,  while  in 
others  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  even  be  too  little. 
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THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC     CONVENTION 
UNITED     niNGDOM. 


or    THE 


THE    TWENTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    MEETING.    AT    EXETER.    JULY    10-15. 


The  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Conveiitiun  at  Exetor  was 
inaugurated  on  Monday  afternoon  last  by  the  rectption  at  the 
Ouildliall,  wliere  a  welcome  was  extended  to  the  members  by 
the  !Mayor,  Mr.  A.  T.  Loram,  who  is  aho  the  president  of  the 
Exeter  Camera  Club.  At  this  official  welrome  the  Mayor  was 
supported  by  tlie  Sheriff  of  Exeter,  Mr.  .T.  G.  Owen,  and  the 
Town  Clerk,  Mr.  H. 
Lloyd  Parry.  Mr. 
Ln.irara,  in  his  address, 
dwelt  upon  the  many 
historical  eras  througii 
which  the  city  of  Exeter 
had  passed,  and  in  con- 
clusion mentioned  that 
the  city  had  lately  re- 
solved to  make  a  record 
of  its  historical  beauties, 
&3me  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, were  disappear- 
ing. The  City  Record 
Society  would,  therefore, 
greatly  appreciate  tlie 
gift  of  suitable  photo- 
graphic records  whirli 
might  be  made  by 
members  of  the  Conven- 
tion during  their  visit. 

Air.  Godfrey  Bingley, 
retiring  president,  then 
handed     the     badge     of 

office    to     his     successor, 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  "Wellington, 
who,     in     accepting     it, 

thanked  the  Con\entioii 
for  the  honour  done  him 
in  electing   him    to     the 

presidency. 
Mr.   Bingley    was  then 

made    the    recipient,    by 

Mr.    F.    A.   Bridge,   of   a 

leplica   in    silver    of    his 

badge  of  office. 
Mr.     Wellington     then  ' 

delivered  his  presidential 

•address,  at  the  conclusion 

of  which  a  vote  of  thanks 

to  him  was  moved  by  Mr. 

E.  J.  Humplvery,  sec- 
onded   by    Mr.    Bingley, 

and  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Mayor  having  then  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  the 

president,  Mr.   Alfred  Watkins  read  a  japer  on  "  The  Undue 

Multiplicity  of  Brands  of  Plates."     In  a  brief  discussion  which 

followed  the  president  said  that  he  was  afraid  nobody  was  in 

a  position  to  dictate  to  any  business  man  what  plates  he  should 

manufacture.     While  he  sympathised  with  the  contentions  put 

forward  by  Mr.  Watkins,  he  was  afraid  there  was  little  chance 

of  manufacturers  re<lucing  the  variety  of  the  brands  whicli  tliey 

issued. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  alluded  to  the  practical  gain  to  everybody 

which  would  result  if  manufacturers  could  be  induced  to  reduce 

the  number  of  their  brands  to  three. 


MR.  J.   B.  B.  WELLINGTON. 
■  President  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Klngtlom,  19111?. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 

Perhaps  the  In-st  form  for  a  Presidential  address  at  this  tim» 
is  a  brief  survey  and  record  of  a  few  of  the  things  photography 
has  done  and  is  doing.  First,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  youth  of  our  art-craft,  for  a  realisation  of  its- 
great  advances  in  less  than  a  century  will  give  us  confidence  and 

encouragement  in  looking 
to  the  future. 
An  Historical  Note. 
As  the  beginning  of 
l)hotography  must  be 
<l3ted  at  the  time  when 
the  knowledge  of  how  to 
fi  r  the  sun-image  was 
announced  to  the  world, 
we  cannot  put  it  earlier 
than  Fox  Talbot's  paper 
of  January  25,  1839,  or 
Daguerre's  of  February  6 
in  the  same  year,  though 
the  oldest  photographic 
print  now  in  existence- 
bears  date  in  the  autumn 
of  1835,  in  the  writing  of 
Henry  Fox  Talbot,  who 
made  it.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  early 
print  is  a  negative,  on 
paper. 

The  energy  with  which 
the  discoveries  announced 
in  1839  were  taken  up 
and  developed,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that 
Robert  Hunt,  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
I'olyteohnic  Society,  was 
able  to  produce  in  1841 
"  A  Popular  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Photography," 
with  a  positive  and  a 
negative  photograph  as 
[runtispiece.  From  this, 
book  the  general  intercut 
in  photography  may  he 
said  to  have  begun,  so 
that  our  process  is  exactly 
seventy,  years  old,  and  in 
that  time  it  has,  indeed,, 
worked  a  marvellous  revolution  in  the  methods  of  investigating, 
recording,  and  distributing  information. 

Some  Recent  Achievements. 
The  advances  made  in  phutograjihy  are  so  numerous  that  one 
is  apt  to  overlook  them,  and  to  accept  as  commonplaces  what 
ought  to  be  received  as  marvels.  Even  within  the  past  twelve 
months  we  have  had  the  intensely  interesting  and  important 
Work  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,. 
desiTilKNi  in  the  thirteenth  Traill-Taylor  memorial  lecture  on 
September  27,  on  photographing  with  the  invisible  rays  at  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum.  Prof.  Wood  showed,  in  most  striking- 
lantern-slides,  how  different  the  world  would  look  if  man's  eyes 
were  sensitive  to  the  infra-red,  or  to  the  ultra-xiolet,  instead  oi 
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to  those  portions  of  the  spectrum  by  which  they  actually  are 
affected. 

A  work  that  is  in  some  respects  even  more  striking,  though  it 
depended  only  upon  the  application  of  well-known  methods,  was 
done  early  last  year  at.  Finmarken.  Arctic  Norway,  by  Prof. 
Carl  Stoermer  and  Prof.  Birkeland,  of  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania.  They  made  a  long  series  of  studies  of  the  Aurora 
Boiiealis,  photographing  it  simultaneously  from  two  stations 
nearly  three  miles  apart.  Knowing  the  length  of  base  between 
the  two  cameras,  and  including  the  same  stars  (as  well  as  the 
aurora)  in  the  pair  of  plates,  it  became  possible  to  calculate 
the  exact  distance  of  the  phenomenon  from  the  observers,  the 
actual  area  it  covered,  and  its  height  above  the  earth,  thus  help- 
ing to  solve  one  of  the  most  controversial  questions  of  science. 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  advance  of  the  last  year  is  Xu 
be  found  in  the  Pollak-Virag  system  of  telegraphy,  in  which 
the  record  is  made  by  throwing  a  point  of  light  >ipon  a  moving 
strip  of  sensitised  pajier.  The  electric  current  controls  the 
motion  of  this  pen  of  flame  so  that  it  writes  the  message,  letter 
by  letter,  upon  the  sensitive  paper  surface.  An  incidental  ad- 
vantage of  this  improvement  is  the  immensely  increased  capacity 
of  the  telegraphic  system,  for  it  is  claimed  that  with  a  staff  of 
only  two  expert  ojjerators,  forty  thousand  words — the  contents 
of- four  ordinary  newspaper  pages — can  be  sent  over  one  wire  in 
an  hour. 

Society     Matters. 

In  photographic  society  life  the  past  few  years  have  seen  sub- 
stantial advance.  The  principle  of  affiliation  and  federation 
lias  been  developed  very  successfully,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  growth  will  continue.  The  establishment  and 
successful  working  of  bodies  so  specialised  as  the  Society  of 
Xight  Photographers  and  the  Nature  Photographic  Society, 
with  a  magazine  of  its  own,  shows  a  healthy  tendency  toward 
specialisation  in  applied  ])hotography  ;  and  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory progress  has  been  made  by  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Association  (whose  President,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  is  with  us  at 
this  Convention).  The  I'.P.A.  has  not  been  content  with  its 
good  work  on  old  lines,  but  last  year  it  established,  and  this 
year  has  i-epeated,  a  trade  conference  which  seems  to  have  been 
an  unbounded  success  from  the  practical  and  commercial  point 
of  view. 

If  there  is  anything  to  regret  in  the  society  life  of  the  imme- 
diate past,  it  is  that  division  of  forces  in  the  pictorial  world 
which  has  led  to  our  having  three  annual  exhibitions  in  Ix>ndon, 
all  aiming  to  jiresent  the  best  in  pictorial  photography. 

Photography    in    Illustration. 

Photography  for  tlie  Press,  considered  in  the  widest  sense,  has 
become  an  important  industry.  There  are  about  300  separate 
plants  for  half-tone  block  making  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone, 
as  well  as  many  firms  using  photo-lilhogra^jhy,  collotype,  and 
photogravure.  The  photographers  who  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely, or  mainly,  to  picture-making  for  the  newspapers  have 
become  a  strongly  specialised  branch  of  the  profession,  and 
some  of  their  recent  work  in  the  way  of  views  of  sports,  and 
interiors  with  figures,  in  the  dim  lights  of  courts  and  other  halls, 
is  truly  marvellous.  Th^ae  men  have  increased  in  numbers  so 
that  it  has  become  a  question  with  some  of  the  societies  of 
journalists  whether  they  shall  be  admitted  to  membership  or 
not.  At  first,  they  came  in  naturally  as  descriptive  reporters, 
but  whether  this  shall  be  continued  is  a  matter  of  question. 

The  prejudices  of  the  Press  have  l>een  broken  down,  so  that 
almost  every  newspaper  now  uses  topical  illustrations  occasion- 
ally, and  the  enormous  popularity  of  journals  consisting  largely 
of  this  class  of  illustration  has  recently  been  evidenced  by  the 
opening  of  a  London  office  for  the  "  Daily  Sketch."  This  paper, 
founded  only  a  little  while  ago  in  Manchester,  is  now  printed 
and  issued  simultaneously  in  Manchester  and  London. 


In  book-illustration  recent  advance  has  been  great,  both  in 
reproduction  by  photo-mechanical  means  and  in  the  use  <,f 
photographic  originals.  Not  only  is  every  well-equipped  explor- 
ing party  accompanied  by  a  jjhotographer,  but  every  moun- 
taineer, traveller,  or  sportsman  who  thinks  of  writing  a  book 
realises  that  the  ready  camera  is  as  essential  as  the  fluent  pen. 
The  next  great  step  in  this  direction  should  be  taken  almost 
immediately,  when  the  Ives  Tripak  system  promises  to  enable 
the  tourist  to  expose  a  set  of  three-colour  records  as  easily  as 
he  now  makes  his  monochrome  snap-shot. 

The  application  of  photographic  illustration  to  tradesmen'.^ 
catalogues,  price  lists,  and  advertisements  of  all  kinds  has  seen 
much  recent  development,  but  our  own  country  is  far  behind 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  rear  of  Germany,  in 
the  extent  to  which  photography  is  used  in  commerce,  thougli 
the  quality  of  this  work  in  Britain  is  as  high  as  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Lantern    and    Cinematograph. 

Photography  in  teaching  has  progressed  unevenly.  If  ytc 
compare  the  few  rude  illustrations  in  the  school-books  from 
which  geography  and  natural  history  were  taught  in  our  own 
young  days  with  the  elaborately  and  truthfullv  illustrated  bookn 
of  history,  nature,  and  travel  that  we  see  to-day.  there  is  much 
cause  for  satisfaction.  But  if  we  look  to  the  use  of  the  camorp. 
.itself  in  the  schools,  and  of  the  optical  lantern  as  a  means  of 
demonstration,  it  seems  as  if  the  school-master  has  been  far 
less  progressive  than  the  Press-man  or  the  commercial  adver- 
tiser. It  must  be  some  twenty  years  since  one  of  our  past  Presi- 
dents, Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  wrote  a  little  book  unon  the 
lantern  in  teaching,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  schools  would  soor. 
take  up  this  invaluable  aid.  Unless  the  schools  move  in  this 
matter  very  soon,  they  may  lose  their  opportunity  and  find  .". 
portion  of  their  -work  of  instruction  going,  into  the  hands  of 
the  motion-picture  shows. 

Photography  as  a  spectacle  is  suggested  by  this  reference  in 
motion-pictures,  and  it  seems  a  curious  "  reversion  to  type  " 
when  we  remember  that  eighty  years  ago  Daguerre  was  a  painter 
and  exhibitor  of  dioramas,  and  realise  that  to-day  the  most  im- 
portant single  interest  in  photography  is  the  iwpular  exhibi- 
tion. Its  turn-over  is  far  larger  than  that  of  the  portrait-makin:; 
profession,  though  it  is  a  growth  of  only  a  few  years.  Quite 
recently  the  increasing  use  of  non-inflammable  film  has  civtn 
promise  of  still  further  development  of  kinetographic  possibili- 
ties ;  and  good  progress  has  been  made  with  motion-pictures  in 
colour—  the  first  public  display  of  which  was  at  our  Convention 
in  Southampton  in  1906  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene.  The  method  now 
in  use  is  different,  the  work  of  Smith  and  Urban,  and  hai; 
been  a  public  entertainment  for  nearly  three  years  in  London 

The  Kinetograph  is  not  only  being  used  as  a  spectacle,  but 
in  many  lines  of  scientific  research  and  demonstration  it  has 
proved  most  useful.  Our  member,  Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan,  has 
done,  and  has  shown  us  from  time  to  time,  much  lioneer  wori: 
in  this  field.  Now,  kinetography  is  being  largely  used  in  the 
teaching  of  medicine  and  surgery,  recording  and  displaving  the 
details  of  operations,  and  the  study  of  epilepsy,  rhythmic  in- 
sanity, and  other  abnormal  movements. 

Photography     as    a    Scientific     Recorder. 

I  can  only  very  briefly  remind  you  of  the  many  -ways  in  whic'i 
a  spot  of  light,  playing  upon  a  clock-driven  strip  of  bromide 
paper,  takes  notes  that  would  need  the  services  of  thousands  cf 
trained  observers.  It  does  work  that  would  be  impossibl  • 
without  its  aid,  if  only  because -of  the  cost.  The  changes  ff 
sunshine  and  cloud,  from  minute  to  minute,  in  almost  all  par, 5 
of  the  world,  temperature,  barometric  jyressure,  changes  <  i 
earth-magnetism,  earth-tremors,  varying  from  those  which  man 
cannot   discern  to  great  historic   cataclysms,  and  many  other 
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classes  of  fact,  are  recorded  by  the  pen  of  light  on  the  sensitive 
paper. 

In  microscopic  work  the  camera  for  recording  and  the  optical 
lantern  for  dispLaying  are  doing  more  and  more  important  work 
every  day,  especially  since  the  single-plate  colour  processes  have 
become  available. 

Photography  in  astronomy  has  made  wonderful  strides  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  the  work  of  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
which  uses  pliotography  much  more  fully  than  any  other  observa- 
tory in  the  world.  By  tacit  agreement  with  the  other  observa- 
tories it  has  been  given  the  monopoly  of  certain  methods  which 
it  first  devised,  because  duplication  of  the  work  would  be  waste- 
ful. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  photography  in  astronomy  is 
given  by  the  exjterienco  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  in 
discovering  new  stars  and  distinguishing  variables.  In  1863, 
when  Harvard  identified  its  first  variable,  113  were  known  to 
the  world,  and  in  the  nert  five  years,  while  Harvard  discovered 
three,  the  rest  of  the  observatories  found  over  a  hundred  amongst 
them.  In  the  single  year  1901.  however,  with  a  systematic 
photographic  survey.  Harvard  discovered  593,  a  considerably 
greater  number  than  had  been  found  by  all  the  other  obeerva- 
tories  combined  in  their  whole  history.  In  1905  Harvard  dis- 
•oovered  no  less  than  1,632  variables,  and  the  total  for  this 
observatory  up  to  April,  1910,  is  3,281,  a£  against  a  total  of 
"946  for  all  the  other  observatories  of  the  world  combined. 

Three  different  methods  are  used,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
■being  the  superposition,  in  a  sort  of  retouching-desk,  of  a  posi- 
tive and  a  negative  of  the  same  portion  of  the  heavens  and  both 
o,i  exactly  the  same  scale.  If  a  positive  made  to-day  is  supers 
posed  on  a  negative  made  a  year  ago,  any  star  that  has  chanced 
materially  in  the  interval  is  almost  instantly  detected  by  the 
trained  eye  of  Miss  Fleming,  who  has  developed  this  side  of  the 
work  under  Prof.  Pickering,  and  who  can  examine  a  few 
Iiundreds  of  records  in  a  day,  covering  millions  of  stars.  If 
the  stars  were  just  the  same  at  both  times  of  photographing,  the 
dark  spot  on  the  negative  would  exactly  cover  the  transparent 
spots  on  the  positive,  and  when  they  are  carefully  superposed, 
■anv  failure  to  do  this  becomes  easily  visible. 

When  an  unknown  heavenlv  body  is  discovered  by  any  other 
observatory,  its  exact  position  is  reported  to  Harvard,  which 
photojjraphs  the  whole  of  the  visible  heavens  every  clear  night. 
The  file  of  negatives  of  the  proper  region  is  then  examined,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  exact  nicht  on  which  that 
particular  object  first  impressed  itself  upon  the  plate. 

New  stars,  or  Novre,  are  not  merely  stars  that  have  not 
previously  been  noticed,  but  are'stars  which  have  appeared  in 
parts  of  the  heavens  that  were  blank.  Before  1890  six  such 
stars  had  been  discovered;  since  then  nineteen  more  have  been 
added,  of  which  Harvard  contributed  fifteen,  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  scored  four.  The  detecting  of  the  variables  and  novte 
on  the  negatives  is  the  work  of  women  specially  trained,  and 
was  first  established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Williamina  Fleming,  who 
personally  discovered  ten  of  the  Harvard  novce,  while  her 
assistants.  Miss  Cannon  and  Miss  Leavitt,  found  three  and  two 
resoectively. 

The  recent  researches  into  colour-sensitising  and  light-filter- 
Ins.  though  first  intended  for  photo-^mechanical  three-colour 
work,  have  been  followed  by  Prof.  King,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
photographic  department  at  Harvard,  and  who  finds  them  useful 
in  many  photo-astronnniical  studies. 

Perhaps  T  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  cumulative  action 
of  light  upon  the  photographic  plate  has  enabled  astronomers 
to  photogra'ph  myriads  of  stars  too  faint  to  be  seen  by  the  human 
eye,  even  with  the  most  powerful  telescopes. 

"  The  study  of  Mars,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  astronomical 
■subjects,  has  recently  been  aided  by  photography,  and  Prof. 
"Lowell,  of  Flagstaff  Observatory,  in  Arizona,  has  made  large 


numbers  of  photographs  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether  th« 
lo-called  canalie  have  objective  existence.  The  difficulties  ar« 
enormous,  because  the  canalie  are  so  nearly  the  same  luminosity 
as  the  surrounding  parts,  and  because  the  motions  of  the  air 
interfere  with  definition.  The  results  are  inconclusive  at 
present,  for  while  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  csnalte  as 
seen  by  visual  observation,  can  trace  them  and  even  find  much 
new  detail  in  the  photographs,  those  who  doubt  the  objective 
existence  of  the  markings  are  satisfied  that  the  photographs 
confirm  their  attitude  of  scepticism. 

Professional    Photography. 

has  made  great  progress  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
esi)ecially  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  average  status 
and  the  financial  stability  of  the  professional  have  increased 
very  satisfactorily.  And  the  average  profit  returns  have  in- 
creased also  with  improved  business  methods ;  though  this  may 
he  doubted  by  some  who  remember  a  few  of  the  great  firms  in 
the  "  good  old  days,"  and  forget  the  many  men  who  struggled 
and  failed. 

While  some  of  the  modern  photographers  specialise  much  more 
than  did  those  of  old  time,  others  have  become  even  more 
general,  or  have  specialised  on  new  lines.  Photography  for  the 
block-maker  and  for  the  manufacturer's  catalogue  provides  much 
new  work  ;  night  photography,  both  in  the  studio  and  at  ban- 
quets, has  grown  ;  stage  photography,  the  copying  and  enlarge- 
ment of  miniatures,  daguerreotypes,  and  old  faded  originals  and 
many  other  branches  are  made  the  subject  of  successful  special- 
isation. 

Colour    Photography. 

Photography  in  natural  colours  has  passed  its  "  boom  "  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  but  so  far  from  being  dead,  is  in  a  state  of 
life  and  growth.  Simplification  of  the  Autochrome  formulse  and 
instnictions,  devising  of  satisfactory  means  for  copying  Auto- 
chromes  by  the  light  of  magnesium  wire,  and  the  development 
of  Autochrome  portraiture  by  flash-light,  have  all  taken  place 
within  the  past  twelve  months.  In  the  same  time  the  "  Thames," 
the  "Dioptichrome,"  and  the  "  Omnicolore"  plates  have  become 
commercially  available,  each  offering  special  qualities  and  ad- 
vantages. Several  professional  photographers  have  adopted  the 
single-plate  colour  transparencies  in  their  portrail>ure,  and  one 
(The  Dover  Street  Studios)  has  recently  begun  to  offer  colour- 
portraits  on  paper,  at  commercial  prices  in  small  quantities, 
using  the  Autochrome  as  a  basis.  The  use  of  the  single-plate 
colour  process  for  illustrating  lantern  lectures  has  not  grown  so 
rapidly  as  might  have  been  expected,  because  of  the  density  of 
the  transparencies  produced  ;  but  great  improvements  in  this 
direction  have  been  made  and  others  are  promised  almost  imme- 
diately, so  that  developments  may  be  expected  even  in  this 
direction.  Meanwhile,  the  Autochrome  has  found  increasing  use 
in  portraiture  in  making  originals  for  half-tone  reproductions, 
and  as  a  means  of  advertisement  and  sale  for  paintings,  objects 
of  art,  stained-glass  windows,  rare  flowering  plants,  carpets, 
tapestry,  and  other  objects  in  which  colour  is  important. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Ives  Tripak  and  to  Kinetography 
in  natural  colours. 

The    Progress    of    the     Photographic    Industry. 

The  trade  in  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  photographic 
materials  has  grown  almost  beyond  conception,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  even  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital 
invested,  and  for  the  most  part  earning  profits  that  compare 
very  well  with  those  of  any  other  industrial  investments.  Of 
lato  everything  has  tended  to  simplification,  to  giving  the  photo- 
grapher apparatus  and  materials  with  which  it  is  almost  im- 
^xwsible  to  go  wrong.  This  has  shifted  the  interest  in  photo- 
graphy from  the  technical  side  to  the  applications,  so  that  the 
amateur  no  longer  studies  photography  for  itself,  but  uses  it  as  a 
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means  to  various  ends,  while  the  jirofessional,  who  was  essen- 
tially a  technician,  is  becoming  essentially  an  artist,  or  a  oom- 
mercialist,  or  in  some  cases  a  combination  of  both. 

It  is  a  long  stride,  in  effect,  from  the  daguerreotype,  or  even 
the  wet  collodion  plate,  and  home-sensitised  paper  to  the  varied 
dry-plates  and  the  many  classes  of  papers  of  to-day,  yet  so 
recently  as  thirty  years  ago,  dry-plates  were  as  novel  as  the 
natural-colour  plates  are  to-day,  and  preserved  sensitised  paper 
was  quite  a  new  article  of  commerce. 

The  common  print-out-papers  of  to-day  are  not  twenty,  and 
the  development  or  gas-light  papers  are  only  about  ten  years  old. 

Lenses  have  reached  great  perfection  and  specialisation  along 
different  lines,  when  we  can  have  liquid  lenses  using  an  effective 
aperture  of  twice  their  focal  length,  the  modern  anastigmat  with 
its  marvellous  definition,  the  telephoto  lens  available  even  for 
sna])shots  under  favouraI)le  conditions,  and  photo-mechanical 
lenses  made  of  glass  specially  manufactured  to  pass  the  ultra- 
violet rays  which  are  stopjied  by  the  glass  of  our  ordinary  lenses. 

The  next  important  development  in  apjxiratus  seems  likely  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  very  small  plate-cameras,  using  lenses  of 
two-inch  or  even  shorter  focal  lengths,  with  a  view  to  making 
large  numbers  of  exposures  and  enlarging  from  the  negatives 
that  are  most  successful.  The  great  advantage  in  depth  of  defini- 
tion that  is  given  l)y  very  short-focus  lenses  at  relatively  large 
aperture  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  kinetograph,  and  the 
outfit  of  the  future  seems  likely  to  be  waistcoat-pocket  size,  with 
a  fixed  enlarging  apparatus  for  artificial  light.  Probably  the 
developing  and  enlarging  will  tend  to  be  more  and  more  done 
bv  tile  dealer  and  jirofessional,  and  the  standard-size  enlarge- 
ment from  the  standard-size  negative  will  cost  no  more  than  the 
same  sized  contact  print  does  at  present. 


A    Patriotic     Thought. 

One  of  the  recent  signs  of  the  times  has  been  the 
growing  appi-eciation  of  Biitish  manufactures,  both  in 
apparatus  and  materials.  British  plates  and  papers  have  always- 
held  the  foremost  place  in  tlie  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  so 
has  British  apparatus  in  the  higher  qualities.  During  recent 
years  some  of  the  Continental  lens  manufacturers  have  made 
great  commercial  advances  in  the  expensive  goods  as  well  as  in 
the  clieap  bread-and-butter  lines,  and  both  American  and  Conti- 
nental cameras  have  captured  a  large  part  of  the  world's  market 
by  their  ingenuity,  attractiveness  and  cheatmess.  Latterly, 
however,  there  have  been  signs  of  change.  There  is  a  growing; 
demand  ftir  British  plates  and  papers  in  the  open  markets,  and 
even  in  the  tariff-guarded  markets  of  the  Continent  and  the 
United  States.  The  British-made  camera,  too,  is  taking  a  pre- 
ferred position  in  many  fields,  while  in  Britain  and  throughout 
the  British  Colonies  and  Dominions  this  feeling  is  growing 
strongly.  Nowhere  is  this  shown  more  than  in  Canada,  wher& 
British  firms  handling  certain  lines  of  Continental-made  cameras 
under  their  own  name»,  have  been  driven  to  a  rather  curious 
exjiedient.  To  obtain  admission  as  British-made  goods  it  is 
necessary  to  certify  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  price  is 
represented  by  British  labour,  and  to  do  this  the  cameras  are 
all  supplied  with  British-made  lenses,  and  entered  as  complete 
articles,  lens  included. 

I  believe  that  the  preference  for  the  British-made  goods  is 
based  on  a  correct  idea — the  i-ecognition  of  a  high  standard  of 
quality  and  workmanship,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  next  ten 
years  in  the  history  of  the  photographic  trade  will  see  British 
manufactures  more  than  holding  their  own. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 


THE    UNDUE    MULTIPLICITY    OF    BRANDS    OF    PLATES. 


The  ingenuity  displayed  by  our  secretary  in  placing  this  ijaper 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  presidential  address  suggests  that  he 
desires  that  our  1911  Convention  shall  not  be  opened  in  the  dull- 
ness of  all-round  agreement,  and  that  he  would  not  object  to  see 
"wigs  on  the  green."  I  present  a  frankly  controversial  sub- 
ject, and  from  the  point  of  view  dictated  by  the  average  con- 
venience of  the  user  and  the  retail  seller  of  photographic  plates. 
My  argument  is  that  if  all  the  numerous  brands  of  any  one  firm 
of  plate- makers  be  exposed,  developed,  and  compared,  the  rt  suits 
show  no  justification  for  the  number  of  different  brands  or 
labels. 

Let  me  clear  the  ground  by  explaining  that  I  do  not  suggest 
any  limitation  in  the  number  of  comijeting  firms,  "  Let  them  all 
come  "  :  competition  leads  to  efficiency.  Nor  do  I  write  as  an 
expert  in  emulsion  making.  My  only  experience  in  that  direc- 
tion was  in  the  early  days  of  Kennett  and  Bennett,  when  "  gela- 
tine dry  plates"  were  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  photo- 
graphic journals  were  full  of  a  subject  on  which  they  are  now  as 
silent  as  the  grave — the  making  of  emulsions.  I  remember 
making  up  a  batch  of  emulsion,  coating  and  drying  the  plates, 
and  successfully  using  them  on  a  boating  trip,  incidentally 
making  two  discoveries — namely,  that  when  a  liquid  emulsion 
is  spread  on  a  plate  with  a  glass  rod,  the  line  of  least  resistance 
is  along  the  rod  down  the  coat-sleeve,  and,  from  the  results  that 
followed,  that  emulsion  and  marking-ink  were  akin  in  their 
composition. 

It  may  be  said.  Why  should  not  a  maker  have  plenty  of 
brands  ?  It  is  simply  between  him  and  his  customer  who  can 
make  his  own  choice!       The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the   actual 

facts  of  the  method  of  distribution.      A  plate-maker  does  not 

in  the  majority  of  cases — sell  direct.  The  user  goes  to  a  dealer 
who  is  expected  to  keep  the  particular  plate  and  size  in  stock, 
and  the  difficulties  of  keeping  stock  of  fresh  plates  is  enormously 
increased  by  the  recent— as  I  claim— unreasonable  increase  in 


number  of  brands.  The  result  is  a  tendency  to  stale  plates  in 
the  hands  of  the  dealer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer. 

Tlie  chief  makers  each  issue  about  ten  brands  of  plates  for 
ordinary  negative-making,  exclusive  of  process,  X-ray,  and 
lantern  plates.  I  claim  that  this  ten  contains  much  umiecessary 
lumber,  partly  due  to  the  supposed  desirability  of  new  brands 
for  advertising  reasons,  the  old  ones  being  retained. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  issuing  different  brands — 
namely,  speed  and  orthochromatic  qualities.  At  present  the 
need  for  distinct  brands  of  "  ordinary  "  and  "  ortho  "  plates 
must  be  conceded. 

Let  us  examine  the  need  for«iultiplying  brands  on  account  of 
speed.  When  I  first  jiractised  photography,  but  one  speed  of 
plate  was  known— namely,  that  of  the  wet  plate,  which  was  used 
alike  for  lantern-slide  making  and  shutter  work — "  and  the 
world  went  very  well  then."  We  cannot  return  to  this  sim- 
plicity, but  need  not  rush  into  an  extreme. 

Examining  four  plate  lists — namely,  Barnet,  Ilford,  Imperial,, 
"and  Wellington — I  find  that — leaving  out  ortho,  process,  and 
lantern  plates — they  have  an  average  stated  speed-range  of  from 
65  to  337,  and  that  each  of  the  makers  divide  this  range  into 
either  six  or  seven  different  brands.  This  is  an  absurd  number. 
It  makes  the  average  advance  from  one  speed  to  another  as 
only  1  to  1^. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  possible  need 
to  issue  In-ands  having  different  names  on  account  of  sjjted 
nearer  together  than  1  to  2.  The  range  of  siJeeds  issued  would, 
I  claim,  be  amply  covered  by  three  brands  only — namely, 
Ordinary,  Rapid,  Top  Speed. 

It  will  at  once  be  said  that  there  is  need  for  another  variation 
in  quality  of  plates  besides  speed — namely,  contrast  attainabld 
(the  gamma  infinity  of  our  investigators) — and  that  for  studio 
use  different  brands  are  desira"ble.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  tha 
portrait  photographer  does  well  to  use  a  plate  which  will  not 
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give  much  contrast,  for  such  a  plate  must  have  but  sm^ll  lati- 
tude, and  he  can  always  avoid  over-contrast  by  avoiding  over- 
development. In  fact,  I  have  not  found  those  plates  branded 
as  "  Studio  "  give  a  smaller  contrast  in  a  given  time  than  othei 
brands  of  the  same  maker.  In  very  rapid  plates  the  tendency  to 
give  contrast  is  seldom  excessive,  and  I  can  see  no  need  for  a 
second  brand  for  studio  use.  In  medium  or  rapid  plates  there 
might  possibly  be  a  commercial  need  for  a  second  brand  for 
studio  use,  as  the  ordinary  wnulsion  gives  more  contrast  than 
needed.  This  would  allow  four  brands  instead  of  the  six  or 
seven  now  in  vogue,  and,  with  two  brands  of  ortho  plates  (ample 
for  all  purposes),  a  total  of  six  brands,  in  place  of  the  present 
ten  of  most  makers. 

To  illustrate  the  present  superfluity,  let  me  name  the  Special 
Rapid  and  Special  Sensitive  Imperial  plates  of  .225  and  275 
speeds  respectively.  Also  the  Extra  Rapid  and  Special  Rapid 
Barnet  plates,  also  given  as  225  and  275  respectively.  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  claim  for  differences  in  characteristics  between 
the  two  brands,  save  in  speed,  and  what  this  is  may  be  judged 
by  tlie  fact  that  if  l-225th  of  a  second  is  correct  for  an  exposure 
with  the  one  plate,  l-275th  of  a'^second  is  right  for  the  other. 
And  as  regards  names,  who  on  earth  can  remember  which  is 
supposed  to  be  fastest,  a  Special  Rapid  or  a  Special  Sensitive 
plate,  an  Extra  Rapid  or  a  Special  Rapid  ?  flight  1  suggest  an 
improvement — namely,  to  call  them  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee?  « 

The  struggles  of  the  plate-maker  in  naming  his  plates  are  very 
entertaining.  Like  one  of  W.  W.  Jacobs's  characters,  he  appears 
to  regret  the  poverty  of  the  English  language.  When  I  think 
of  the  unfortunate  maker  who,  say,  two  years  ago,  has  brought 
out  a  Special  Extra  Ultra-Sensitive  plate,  and  now  has  a  still 
more  rapid  (or  foggy)  one  to  put  a  nanie  to,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  navvy  who  attended  Queen  Victoria's 
.Jubilee  procession.  He  had  shouted  "  Hurrah !  "  as  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  went  by,  a  little  louder  for  the  Colonial  troops,  still 
more  emphasis  for  the  foreign  Princes,  and  had  got  his  "Hu — 
rah !  "  into  two  words  for  the  English  Royalties.  But  when  the 
Queen's  carriage  came  up  enthusiasm  put  on  the  maximum 
emphasis  with  a  fervent  "  Hu — crimson — rah!  " 

One  otherwise  intelligent  firm,  in  calling  their  top  speed  plate 


Extra  Speedy,  mutilate  the  first  word  by  omitting  the  first  letter, 
and  then,  evidently  in  doubt  whether  they  are  nsing  intelligible 
English,  add  the  explanation  in  brackets  (Ultra-Rapid). 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  the  habit  of  giving  two  narnen 
to  a  plate,  as,  Extra  Rapid  (blue  label).  One  congumer  always 
speaks  of  it  as  So-and-So's  Extra  Rapid,  while  another  does  not 
recognise  this,  but  only  thinks  and  speaks  of  it  as  So-and-So's 

,  Blue  Label  plate. 

'  I  have  hitherto  assumed  that  every  plate-maker  i»  able  to 
make  an  ample  variety  of  emulsions,  and  this  may  be  the  case 

'    with  our  best  English  makers.     But  when  foreign  and  American 

I  makers  are  brought  in,  the  average  plate-maker  (judging  by 
testing  all  his  brands  together)  seems  capable  of  making  two 

]  types  of  emulsion  only,  the  rapid  one  being  afterwards  sorted 
out,  according  to  the  accidental  variations  of  different  batches, 
and  la.belle<l  with  different  names. 

And  now  for  a  practical  proposal  to  remedy  some  of  these 
matters. 

There  exists,  I  think,  a  Plate  and  Paper  Makers'  Association, 
whose  principal  work  has  ihitherto  been  the  organised  restriction 

j   of  discounts.     Let  them  spare  a  few  meetings  to  work  to  benefit 

j   the  plate  consumer.     In  the  first  place,  they  could  come  to  some 

j  uniformity  in  the  exact  meaning  placed  upon  such  terms  as 
extra,  special,  rapid,  sensitive,  and  ultra.  If  we  knew  that  a 
plate  named  ultra  or  top  speed  was  always  the  fastest  plate 
made  by  that  particular  maker,  and  that  another  stated  term — 

^  such  as  rapid — was  reserved  for  his  middle  speed,  a  great  ad- 
vance would  be  made.  And  a  self-denying  ordinance  could  be 
passed,  by  wliich  makers  would  restrict  themselves  to  a  certain 
number  of  non-ortho  brands.  It  might  probably  be  necessary 
to  allow  each  maker  to  have  one  brand  of  what  I  might  term  the 

:  "  crank  "  class  of  plate.  By  this  I  mean  a  plate  with  a  chunk 
of  dark-slide,  or  fixing  bath,  or  tripod,  or  developer,  or  colour- 

I  screen,  or  lens,  glued  to  its  back  or  front.  It  evidently 
pleases  them,  it  hurts  no  one  very  much,  and  is  something 
to  advertise. 

To  sum  up,  I  claim  that  English  plate-makers,  who  make  the 
best  plates  in  the  world,  would  gain  in  dignity  and  simplicity 
by  a  drastic  overhaul  of  their  lists  of  brands. 

Alfbed  Waikixs. 


PRICE-LISTS,     RE-ORDERS,     AND    A    SUGGESTED 
REMEDY    FOR    THE    COPYING    EVIL. 


There  is  an  unquestioning  conservatism  inherent  in  British 
professional  photography — a  conservatism  that  clings  to  the 
apparatus  and  business-practice  of  previous  generations  without 
reference  to  their  adaptability  to  present  conditions. 

The  "  head- rest,"  the  nerve-shattering  outside-lens  shutter,  the 
studio  stand  that  will  not  lower  enough — the  use  of  these, 
together  with  the  stare-producing  eye-rest,  an(J  that  fearsome  i 
accessory  known  as  the  triangular  baby-seat,  is  more  or  lese  ' 
obsolete.  More  or  less,  for  it  would  surprise  the  young,  ultra- 
modern professional,  wlio  probably  thinks  of  them  as  antique 
curiosities,  to  learn  in  how  many  studios  of  wide  reputation  they 
are  still  used.  But,  doomed  they  are!  and  it  is  not  to  speed  the 
parting  that  these  words  are  written,  but  to  ask  whether  we, 
emancipated  modem  professionals,  ourselves  are  not  clinging  to 
seme  outgrown  fetish. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  professional  practices  that  will 
not  bear  examination  from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  the 
outstanding  example,  to  me,  apjears  to  be  the  giving  out  of 
small  printed  price-lists. 


The    Evil    of    the    Price-list. 

Presumably,  we  pursue  our  craft  for  gain,  like  all  business 
men  in  all  trades  and  professions,  and  it  follows,  then,  that  all 
our  practices  should  be  calculated  to  achieve  that  end. 

One  of  the  main  factors  in  photographic  success  is  quality.  In 
both  our  direct  and  indirect  advertising  we  emphasise  that— in 
the  Press,  the  selection  of  mounts,  the  window  display,  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  taste  attractively  to  set  off  the  product  of 
our  skill  —it  is  our  guide.  That  is  business,  for  it  is  the  core  of 
good  business  to  give  the  best  value  possible  for  the  price  charged. 
And  here  is  where  the  price-list  does  harm.  No  matter  what  the 
grade  of  photographer,  it  cost  him  more  or  less  time  and  trouble 
to  acquire  his  skill,  and  in  his  price-list  he  sets  his  own  valuation 
on  his  experience.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  generalise  that  greater 
skill  results  from  longer  training,  and  that  this  prolonging  of 
the  unremunerative  training  stage,  and  its  consequent  increased 
ability  are  reflected  in  the  price-list.  All  established  businesses 
have  a  clientele  attached  to  them,  sitters  who  come  yearly,  and 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  cliarges.    Therefore,  it  is  not 
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for  this  class  that  the  list  exists,  and  its  reason  for  being — if  any 
— can  only  be  to  attract  unattached,  floating  business  ;  in  short, 
comjKtitire  business.  But,  when  the  British  public  wants  to  be 
pliotographed,  and,  by  some  chance,  cannot  make  the  arrange- 
ment personally,  a  deputy  collects  two  or  three  price-lists  from 
the  local  studios,  and  the  higher-priced  work  is  judged  only  by 
comparison  of  sizes  and  Jesser  prices.  A  price-list  cannot  convince 
of  quality,  it  only  accuses  of  expensiveness  ;  hence,  the  better  the 
jshotogi-apher  the  worse  it  serves  him  in  gaining  competitive 
business.  It  may  be  of  use  to  a  very  cheap  trade  ;  it  cannot  help 
a  fair-priced  one. 


Impress    Quality  ;    Then,    a    Price. 

Take  an   alternative.     The  deputy  makes  request  for  a  lisi, 

so  prides  himself  on  the  quality 


but  is  informed  that  Mr. 


of  his  work  tliat,  finding  a  price-list  often  prevented  possible 
clients  from  examining  it,  owing  to  a  comparison  with  prices  of 
inferior  work,  he  ceased  publishing  it.  While  this  is  being  ex- 
jjlained  in  a  casual  manner,  the  enquirer,  all  unconsciously,  has 
been  led  to  the  particular  style  judged  by  the  receptionist  as 
most  likely  to  impress.  The  particular  points  of  it  are  explained 
in  reference  as  much  as  possible  to  enquirer's  proposed  sitting, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  price  per  dozen  is  pointed  out  on  the 
large  hand  list  which  stands  prominently  and  readily  available 
in  the  reception-i'oom.  That  deputy  takes  home  a  number  of 
price-lists,    and — a   voluble  description   of    "  a   lovely   style   of 

Mr.  ,"  and  the  price  of  that  style  only.     Whether  deputy 

or  prospective  sitter,  mere  price-lists  cannot  compete  once  the 
enquirer  is  forced  to  look  and  to  have  to  remember. 

The    Error    of    a     Reduced    "Re=Order"     Price. 

Another  current  practice  that  lacks  sound  business  reason  is 
that  of  giving  reduced  rates  for  repeat  orders.  No  modern 
photographer,  whose  portraits  are  good  enough  to  attract  re- 
orders, gets  more  than  fair  interest  on  the  skill  he  lays  out  in 
olitaining  them.  Why,  then,  should  reprints  escape  this  interest  ? 
The  difference  is  usually  too  great  to  Ije  the  value  only  of  the 
material  used  in  producing  the  negative,  and  it  follows  that  it 
is  charged  mainly  for  operating  skill.  So  long  as  a  picture  is 
valuable  because  of  that  skill,  so  long  should  it  bear  interest  on 
its  outlay.  But  photographers  say  the  reduced  jjrice  is,  in  itself, 
an  indiicement  to  i-e-order.  It  is  not.  Clients  to  whom  that 
argument  appeals  take  tlie  jihotographs  to  some  unscrupulous 
copyist  who  does  them  at  cut-throat  jjrices.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  second  dozen  copies  ordered  when  sitting  may  legitimately  be 
reduced  in  price,  as  it  is  an  accepted  business  principle  to  offer 
some  inducement  to  a  large  single  order,  as  opjxised  to  smaller 
separate  ones,  and  this  photographers  deliberately  divest  them- 
selves of  the  power  to  do. 

So  much  for  destructive  criticism.  Now  let  us  examine  the 
fragments,  and  see  if  anything  really  business-like  can  be  patched 
up  out  of  them. 

There  is  the  price-list,  the  reduced  re-order  rate,  and,  inciden- 
tally, the  prevention  of  piracy. 

Now.  as  professional  photographers,  we  rely  for  business  on 
the  public,  and  the  public  is  used  to  price-lists,  and  to  reduced 
rej-«at  order  rates.  Besides  being  practically  impossible  to 
explain  the  reason  of  their  abolition  to  clients  used  to  them,  it 
would  be  very  bad  business  to  attempt  it,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  as  it  would  probably  destroy  at  once  that  feeling  of 
"  l)eing-at-home  "  which  is  so  valuable  an  asset  when  dealing 
with  old  clients.  Some  method  must  be  found  to  make  the  old 
forms  fit  the  new  ideas.  This  is  ready  to  hand  in  the  dainty 
little  folders  used  now  by  nearly  all  firms  for  following  up  special 
business. 

The    Copying    Evil :    A    Charge    for    "  Prints." 

Leaving  the  price-list  question  for  a  moment,  and  dealing  with 
that  of  the  piracy  of  our  work — a  very  serious  matter,  as  almost 


all  photographers  know  to  their  cost — we  find  the  law  will  not 
assist  us  so  long  as  we  charge  for  the  taking  of  the  photograph,  the 
c(>pyright  being  then  owned  by  the  person  ordering  it.  But 
suppose  we  state  tliat  the  price  charged  is  per  dozen  prints,  and 
that,  to  protect  our  clients  against  the  unauthorised  use  of 
photographs  now  getting  so  prevalent,  we  have  decided  to  retain 
the  copyright,  and  in  order  to  do  so  no  charge  will  be  made  for 
photographing.  It  looks  practicable  at  first  sight.  Let  us  see 
if  it  can  be  worked  out  to  combine  the  other  items.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  number  of  price-lists  shows  that,  for  what  maj"^  be 
termed  the  standard  cabinet  work,  the  price  per  dozen  varies 
from  17s.  6d.  to  25s.  in  ordinary  middle-class  studios,  and  for 
re-orders  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  less,  this  difference,  inferentially, 
being  the  value  of  the  actual  sitting.     For  ease  of  illustration, 

let  us  suppose  Mr.   A- agrees  with  these   arguments,    and 

decides,  in  future,  to  have  no  lists  at  large  to  send  floating 
business  to  lesser-priced  work  ;  that  he  will  have  one  fixed  price 
for  each  style  whenever  ordered,  and,  finally,  that  he  will  make 
some  effort  to  restrain  the  cheap  e:ilargement  and  other  pests 
of  the  middle-class  photographer  from  pirating  his  work  with 
impunity.  He  orders  a  quantity  of  small  folders  daintily  pro- 
duced, and  small  enough  to  go  into  a  lady's  purse.  As  a  portrait 
photographer  lie  relies  upon  four  main  classes,  i.e.,  children, 
ladies,  wedding  and  family  groups.  Tlierefore,  he  varies  the 
wording  of  the  inside  front  page,  so  getting  four  different  sets 
of  fold«-s.  After  the  short  paragraph  upon,  say,  his  ability  in 
obtaining  natural  likenesses  of  children,  the  statement  about  the 
retention  of  the  copyright  for  his  client's  protection  (suggested 
above)  is  inserted,  and  this  is  printed  on  ercrij  folder  of  each  class. 
The  inside  back  page  is  left  clear,  but  tlie  outside  bears  a  few  con- 
cise notes  of  advice  about  dress,  etc.,  varied  accoi'ding  to  the  cla«s 
addressed  in  the  inside  sentence.  In  addition  to  the  folders,  he 
has  a  number  of  thin,  adhesive-back  leaves  printed,  of  a  size  to 
fit  on  the  blank  inside  of  the  folder,  and  each  bearing  the  price 
per  dozen  of  only  one  style,  followed  by  words  to  the  effect  that 
"  this  price  is  for  prints  solely,  and  does  not  include  any  charge 
for  photographing.  If,  however,  the  sitter  i-equires  the  copyright 
a  charge  of  (  ?  )  will  be  made  for  the  sitting,  in  addition  to 
above  price  of  one  dozen  prints."  (Prices  compared  suggest  5s. 
for  cabinets.) 

Again  the  enquirer  enters.  She  wants  to  know  prices  of,  say, 
children's  portraits.  After  showing  the  various  styles,  and  men- 
tally registering  the  possibilities  of  business,  the  receptionist 
turns  to  the  desk  and  selects  one  of  the  adhesive  leaves  priced 
foi-  the  style  she  has  guided  client  to  select.  A  slight  pressure 
on  a  damper  and  it  is  affixed  to  a  folder  with  children  "  copy." 

The  only  other  detail  to  note  is  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
book  of  tear-off  forms  stating  that,  "  in  consideration  of  no- 
charge  being  made  for  the  sitting,  the  subscriber  agrees  that  the 
copyright  in  the  photographs  taken  of  self  on  (date)  remains  the- 
proj)erty  of  Mr.  A " 

Very  little  trouble  would  be  experienced  in  getting  sitters  to 
sign  if  full  use  were  made  of  it  being  done  for  their  protection  ; 
but,  though  advisable,  this  is  not  really  an  item  essential  to  the 
plan,  provided  the  other  wording  is  clear,  and  that  the  sitter  s 
attention  is  drawn  to  it.  In  fact,  one  of  the  surest  ways  is 
imprinting  the  gardee  envelope  to  the  effect  that  through  the 
sitting  being  free  the  copyright  is  the  firm's. 

In  this  way  the  price-list  is  done  away  with  (the  folder  being 
practically  advertisement,  with  a  memo  of  price  of  one  particular- 
style  added),  the  price  being  for  prints  only,  naturally  is  un- 
affected by  the  date  of  the  order  ;  and,  finally,  all  mounts  can  be 
marked  "  copyright,"  and  a  judicious  registration  of  subjects 
likely  to  be  pirated  would  soon  enable  the  photographer  to  drop 
heavily  on  some  of  the  newspaper  enlarging  and  other  vampire 
firms  whose  exit  would  probably  follow  the  loss  of  their  present 
immunity. 

N.   ASHFOKD. 
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SAFE-LIGHTS 


FOR    THE    DABn-FOOM 
AND     PRACTICE. 


IN    THEORY 


III, 


The  important  results  obtained  by  research  for  new  sensitising 
dyes  have  naturally  had  their  effect  on  collodion  emulsions. 
Tlie  existing  red  safe-lights  quickly  proved  quite  insufficient  for 
emulsions  sensitive  to  red  prepared  by  means  of  ethyl-violet, 
etc.  Fr.  Habeikorn'5  advises  using  such  plates  with  a  green 
safe-ligbt  passing  rays  of  wave-length  about  500.  He  gives  the 
following  formula  ; — 12  gms.  of  gelatinu  are  allowed  to  swell 
for  an  hour  in  200  cos.  of  distilled  water,  3  gms.  of  acid  green 
added,  and  the  whole  heated  on  a  salt  bath.  To  this  solution 
are  added  1.2  ccs.  of  3  per  cent,  tartrazine  solution  and  2  cos. 
of  4  per  cent,  naphthol  green.  After  well  mixing,  the  whole 
is  filtered  hot.  The  glass  plate  to  be  coated  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  alcohol  and 
ammonia.  It  is  then  given  a  substratum  of  1  :  2,000  solution 
of  potassium  silicate,  and  levelled.  Having  made  it  slightly 
warm,  the  glass  is  flowed  over  with  the  gelatine-dj'e  solution, 
which  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  7  ccs.  i>er  100  sq.  cm.  As 
soon  as  the  gelatine  is  set,  the  plate  is  put  to  dry  in  a  cupboard, 
and  is  afterwards  coated  on  one  side  with  matt  varnish.  Two 
of  these  plates  are  bound  together,  film  to  film,  and  the  filter 
thus  made  is  found  to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  "  safety," 
and  is  still  largely  adopted  in  practice.  Dr.  Konig  has  made 
considerable  contributions  to  the  use  of  dyes  in  safe-lights.  In 
his  capacity  as  chemist  to  a  large  dye  works,  he  has  had  facili- 
ties which  have  not  been  open  to  others.  For  a  bright  red 
screen,  which  allows  only  light  from  620  to  700  to  pass,  and 
permits  of  the  development  of  highly  sensitive  and  orthocliro- 
matic  plates,  he  gives  the  following  formula''^ :  — 

Gelatine    12  gms. 

Water,  distilled    200  ccs. 

Tartrazine  1.2  a;m.  1    dissolved  in 

Solid  red  D   6  gm.  j  40  ccs.  water. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  following  fruitless  attempts  to  popularise 
the  Miethe  screens,  manufacturers  gave  up  attempts  to  improve 
safe-lights,  the  defects  of  whicli  were  well  known.  The  cause 
should  be  rightly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  lamps  used  in 
dark-rooms  were  not  suitable  for  these  filters  in  consequence  of 
their  form  and  insufficient  ventilation.  Makers  thus  had  no 
assurance  that  such  filters  could  be  largely  used  among  photo- 
graphers. The  plate  factory  of  Wratten  and  Wainwright, 
enjoying  the  strict  scientific  direction  of  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees, 
was  a  commendable  exception.  This  factory  supplies  dry  plates 
unique  of  their  kind  as  regards  sensitiveness  and  indispensable 
in  scientific  research.  As  there  were  no  safe-lights  suitable  for 
the  development  of  these  plates,  the  factory  set  out  to  provide 
them.  The  makers  were  thus  led  to  provide  also  safe-lights  for 
the  manipulation  of  ordinary  plates  and  papers,  and  these  latter 
may  be  placed  among  the  best  that  have  been  issued  on  the 
market.  T\\e  Wratten  00  safe-light  is  a  yellow  screen  for  the 
development  of  slow  lantern  and  transparency  plates  :  the  0 
is  an  orange  screen  for  the  development  of  bromide  papers  and 
lantern  plates.  Safe-light  Xo.  1  is  an  orange  screen  for  the 
development  of  ordinary  plates,  whilst  Xo.  2  is  a  red  safe-light 
for  extra  rapid  plates  and  orthochromatic  plates  of  the  ordinary 
type  sensitive  to  green  and  yellow.  The  series  3  safe-light  is 
a  green  screen  employed  for  the  development  of  the  Wratten 
"  Panchromatic  "  and  "  Verichrome  "  plates,  and  of  others 
sensitive  to  red.  All  these  screens  include,  in  addition  to  two 
glass  plates  bearing  stained  gelatine  films,  a  semi-transparent 


';  Phot.  Knrresp."  1906,  p.  344. 

"  Das  Arbeiten  mit  Farbenempflndlichen  Flatten,"  p.  56. 


paper  between  the  two  glasses  and  likewise  impregnated  will* 
colouring  matter.  This  paper  is  of  greater  or  less  transparency 
according  to  the  end  desired,  so  that  not  only  is  the  light  trans- 
mitted restricFed  to  a  certain  part  of  the  spectrum,  but  the 
intensity  is  likewise  adjusted  by  the  paper.  It  seems  to  me  that 
by  this  means  one  obtains  only  a  useless  absorption  of  non- 
actinic  rays,  and,  personally,  I  consider  it  preferable  to  increase 
the  safety  (of  the  light)  by  suppressing  a  greater  portion  of  the 
spectrum. 

Green    Dark'room    Safe>lighta. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  red  light  exerts  an  unpleasing 
effect  \ipon  manj'  workers.     It  is  impossible  in  some  instances 
for  persons  of  highly  strung  nervous  temperament  and  those 
who  are  colour-blind  to  work  by  red  light.     Carnegie'*  has  noted 
that  the  latter  persons  not  only  cannot  see  clearly  by  red  light, 
but  that  in  general,  on  account  of  the  bad  correction  of  colours 
by  the  eye,  exact  accommodation  in  red  light  is  fwDssible  only 
to  a  small  extent  for  objects  of  short  distance.     This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  principal  focus  of  red  rays  for  these  objects  is 
at  the  back  of  the  retina.     Persons  having  normal  vision  can 
see  such  objects  sharply  only  by  means  of  bi-convex  glasses.     If 
the  majority  of  persons  are  able,  nevertheless,  to  see  clearly  in 
red  light,  it  is  probably  due  partly  to  the  particular  nerve  of 
accommodation  and  partly  to  the  large  number  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  myopia  among  photographers.     In  1906  Ocoum",  at 
the  Finsen  Institute,  made  experiments  on  the  action  of  lights 
of  various  colours  on  the  blood,  and  he  showed  that  darkness 
and  red  light  reduced  the  quantity  of  blood  3  to  3.3  per  cent. 
Since  a  man  possesses  about  5,000  ccs.  of  blood,  he  would  thus 
lose,  by  prolonged  work  in  a  dark-room,  from  15  to  18  ccs.     By 
means  of  a  light  bath  the  quantity  of  blood  can  be  increased  to 
an  appreciable  extent  in  four  hours.     After  remaining  for  over 
three  hours  in  the  dark-room  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart 
is  likewise  i-educed.       In  a  bright  light  the  blood  pressure  is 
reduced  ;    in  the  dark  it  is  increased.     Long  previously  to  any 
knowledge  of  these  effects,  attempts  had  been  made  to  substitute 
a  different  colour  of  safe-light  for  red.     The  yellow  safe-light 
of  Baden-Pritchard  has  already  been  mentioned.     It  answered 
well  for  dry  plates  of  the  low  sensitiveness  then  in  use.  but,  as 
already  stated,  modern  progress  has  rendered  such  an  illumina- 
tion of  a  low  degree  of  safety,  and  it  can  only  be  employed  for 
lantern-plates  and  slow  papers.     R.  E.  Liesegang""  has  made  an 
ingenious  experiment  in  order  to  produce  a  safe-light  free  from 
any  particular  colour.     A  solution  in  water  of   a  mixture  of 
3  parts  of  nickel  chloride  and  1  part  of  cobalt  chloride  possesses 
no  colour  by  transmitted  light.     The  light  it  passes  would  seem 
to  be  non-actinic,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  data 
concerning  the  use  of  this  filter.       Before  the  French  Photo- 
graphic   Society  in   April,    1895,    Davanne    made    the    (then)- 
astonishing  announcement    that    in    th§    dry   plate  factory  of 
Lumiire  emulsions  were  prepared  by  deep  green  light.       This 
led  to  the  making  of  many  experiments  on  the  safety  of  green 
light  for  dark-room  work,  and  the  general  conclusion  was  that 
red  light  was  almost  ''  safer,"  but  that,  by  taking  some  small 
precautions,  it  was  possible  to  develop  highly  sensitive  plates 
in  a  green  light.     One  great  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  eye  is 
especially  .sensitive  to  weak  green  light  as  compared  with  weak 
red  light,  and  a  deeply  coloured  filter  may  thus  be  successfully- 
employed,  producing  a  light  of  considerably  increased  safety. 


"  ■•  I'hot.  KcirrMp.,"  1907,  p.  607. 
»»••  Phcit.  Korrrsp.,"  1907.  p.  356 
«  •■  I'hot.  Archiv.,"  1890,  p.  1Z2. 
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Ordinary  green  glass  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose  (see  the 
tables  by  Houdaille  previously  given).     Delagny  recommended 
the  combination  of  a  matt  yellow  glass  with  a  cathedral  green, 
and  Malatier  formed  a  combination  of  cathedral  green  glass  with 
a  matt  glass  consisting  of  two  glasses  of  yellow  colour  produced 
•with  silver.     Houdaille  advised  the  combination  of  green  and 
yellow  glass,  and  it  can  be  seen  from  hi's  tables  that  it  gives 
satisfaction.     Eder*',    commenting   on   this   green   light,   made 
some  notes,  which  are  still  of  interest :—"  We  note  that  the 
green  glass  can  be  employed  only  when  it  is  yellowish-green  and 
allows  little  of  the  blue-green  of  the  spectrum  to  pass.     By  this 
combination  of  glasses  we  obtain  a  light  of  vei-y  considerable 
'  safety.'       Naturally,  the  red  glasses  offer  the  greatest  safety 
for  dry  plates,  but  they  are  objectionable  to  the  eye.     Yellow 
glasses  combined  with  blue-green  give  less  light,  but  are  much 
more  non-actinic  than  yellow  glasses  used  alone."     According 
to  Eder''^,  oiled  paper  of  brown  colour  forms  a  practicable  safe- 
light,  but  the  best  improvement  in  the  green  light  of  the  dark- 
room is  that  obtained  by  the  employment  of  organic  dyes.     In 
the  series  of  flexible  gelatine  safe-lights  devised  by  Miethe  we 
£nd  the  following  varieties  : —Safe-light  V.— clear  green,   and 
absorbs  all  light  up  to  about  540 :    suited  for  development  of 
dry  plates  and  ordinary  development  papers.     Filter  VI.— deep 
green,  and  absorbs  light  up  to  550 :    is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  safe-light  V.,  but  with  more  intense  sources  of  light, 
e.g.,  daylight.     Filter  VII.  is  brown,  and  absorbs  light  up  to 
560:    it  serves  the  same  purpo.ses  as  II.,  V.,  and  VI. 

At  a  later  date  the  firm  of  Wratten  and  Wainwright  issued 
greatly  superior  safe-lights  : —Their  series  IV.  is  a  bright  green 
safe-light,  specially  prepared  for  extra  rapid  plates,  but  not  for 
those  of  the  orthochromatic  kind.     The  AV ratten  series  V.  safe-' 
light  is  of  bluish-green,  and  serves  for  the  development  of  drtho- 
chromatic  plates,  though  the  makers  themselves  do  not  strongly 
recommend  it.     As  far  as  concerns  "  safety,"  it  should  be  placed 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  series  II.     The  original  solution  is 
well  given  by  Dr.  E.  K6nig«.     He  gives  formulie  for  dark-room 
filters  which  allow  only  red  light  and  green  light,  practically 
complementary,  to  pass.     There  is  thus  obtained  an  illumina- 
tion of  a  fawn  colour,  which  avoids  the  use  of  red  light,  and  is 
"safer"  than  that  transmitted  by  any  green  filter  at  present 
.known.     There  are  a  variety  of  safe-lights.     The  brightest  is  of 
green  colour  by  daylight  and  by  that  of  incandescent  gas,  but 
gives,   with  electric  incandescent  lamp  of  16  candle-power,  the 
characteristic  fawn  colour.       With  this  latter  light  the  dark 
filter  is  redder,  but  gives  the  fawn  colour  by  daylight    or  by 
incandescent  gas.     The  light-filter  allows  rays  to  pass  from  670 
■to  700  and  from  515  to  550.     It  can  be  used  for  the  development 
•of  ordinary  plates  sensitive  to  yellow  or  green.     For  a  dry  filter 
the  formula  is  as  follows  :  — 

Gelatine,  6  per  cent,  solution  500  ccs. 

Dark-room    safe-light   green,    4   per 

cent,   solution  100  ccs. 

JFoj-  a  liquid  safe-light  the  following  is  employed  :  — 

Dark-room    safe-light   green,   4   per 

cent,  solution    g  ccs 

Tartrazine  .■.       lo  gms. 

1,000  ccs 


Water 


If  tlie  light  given  by  this  liquid  filter  is  red  it  is  a  sign  that 
•the  solution  is  too  concentrated.  It  should  be  diluted  by  means 
of  1  per  cent,  tartrazine  solution  until  the  delicate  faWn  colour 
IS  obtained. 

The  dark  filter  allows  rays  to  pass  from  670  to  700,  together 
with  a  narrow  band  in  the  blue-green  from  520  to  540  '  It  serves 
for   the   development  of   panchromatic   plates   sensitised    with 


^  .^If  'J'  '"hrbnch,"  1894,  p.  392. 

ung  Arbeiten  mit  Farbenempflndlichen  PlattMi,"  p.  37. 


orthochrome,  pinaverdol,  pinachrome,  or  pinorthol  I.  The  light 
is  not  sufficiently  "safe  "  for  development  of  plates  sensitised 
with  pinacyanol,  pinorthol  II.,  or  dicyanine.  The  following 
is  a  formula  for  the  dry  safe-light :  — 

Gelatine.  6  per  cent,  solution  500  ccs. 

Dark-room     safe-light     red     (dark), 
4i  per  cent,  solution    100  ccs. 

For  the  liquid  safe-light  the  formula  is  :  — 

Dark-room     safe-light     red    (dark), 

4^  per  cent,  solution    16  ccs. 

Taitrazine  10  gms. 

Water   1,000  ccs. 

The  manufacture  of  these  dry  filters  will  be  described  in  detail 
in  a  later  chapter.  Von  Hiibl^''  advises  green  light  for  the 
develoijraent  of  panchromatic  plates  and  those  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  advising  certain  precautions,  even  for  the  development  of 
orthochromatic  plates,  which  precautions  are  likewise  indispen- 
sable for  plates  very  sensitive  to  red  and  of  low  sensitiveness  to 
green.  For  orthochromatic  plates  a  combination  with  blue  is, 
however,  better  :  there  is  thus  obtained  a  blue-green  light,  in 
which  plates  may  be  handled  with  care.  Von  Hiibl  advises,  for 
the  preparation  of  good  dark-room  safe-lights,  naphthol  green, 
which  gives  a  permanent  light  and  completely  absorbs  the  red 
combined  with  blue.  This  latter  dye  is  dissolved  in  heat  as 
follows  :  — 

'  Filter  blue     1  gm. 

Water,  distilled    100  ccs. 

Ammonia    , 1  cc. 

To  prepare  the  safe-lights  the  following  solution  is  made  :  — 

Gelatine,  8  percent,  solution  120  ccs. 

Xaphthol  green    1  gm. 

Blue  solution  as  made  above    4  ccs. 

7  ccs.  of  this  mixture  are  used  for  each  hundred  sq.  cm.,  and 
such  filters  serve  for  the  development  of  pinacyanol  and  dicya- 
nine plates.  It  is  found  that  plates  sensitised  with  pinaverdol, 
pinachrome,  orthochrome,  etc.,  require  a  deeper  green ;  for 
this  purpose  the  quantity  of  gelatine  in  the  above  formula  is 
reduced  to  85  ccs.  Such  a  safe-light  is  not  bright,  but  is  of 
greater  luminosity  than  a  red  light  of  equal  "safety." 

The  above  historical  notes  on  the  methods  for  the  produc- 
tion of  dark-room  safe-lights  will  show  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  using  organic  colouring  matters. 
Following  the  discovery  of  pot  ruby  glass,  coloured  glasses  have 
so  far  not  been  further  improved.  As  far  as  "safety"  and 
brightness  are  concerned,  the  above  coloured  glasses  at  present 
known  do  not  approach  the  gelatine  safe-lights  or  the  liquid 
filters. 

In  the  formulie  of  safe-lights  prepared  with  organic  dyes  it 
is  seen  that  the  result  of  experiments  with  t.he  yellow  dyes  has 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  yellow  tartrazine.  This  latter  is 
considered  the  best  substance  for  absorbing  actinic  violet  and 
blue  rays  up  to  the  green.  Crystal  violet  has  not  been  replaced 
by  a  better  violet  dye.  The  other  dyes  may  still  be  said  to  be 
too  liable  to  change  to  possess  a  permanent  value.  The  number 
of  organic  dyes  is  very  great,  and  so  far  the  absorption  spectra 
of  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  them  have  been  photo- 
graphed. In  all  such  exi^eriments  on  the  properties  of  dyes 
the  work  of  the  investigator  has  been  greatly  advanced,  by  the 
use  of  the  "Spectrum  Panchromatic"  plates  of  Messrs. 
Wratten.  In  the  research  laboratory  of  this  factory  Dr.  Mees 
still  continues  experimental  work  on  the  spectral  qualities  'if 
the  organic  dyes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  still 
greater  improvements  will  be  made  in  dark-room  safe-lights. 

A.  P.  H.  Teitelli. 
(To  he  continued.) 

"  Kefcraat,  "Phot.  Mitt,"   1910,  p.  ZK. 
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THE    FOGGING    POWER    OF    DEVELOPERS. 


III. 


Tig.  7  shows  the  effect  in  the  case  of  two  slips.  The  upper 
•curve  shows  the  result  of  development  for  five  minutes  in  N/10 
hydroquinone  plus  N/10  soda  hydrate,  while  the  lower  curve 
shows  that  of  adding  N/100  quinhydrone  to  the  developer.  It 
is  evident  here  that  it  acts  as  a  restrainer  and  does  not  increase 
fog. 

"We  then  tried  its  effects  on  unexposed  plates  as  a  fogging 
agent.  A  plain  solution  of  quinhydrone  had  no  effect,  but  on 
adding  alkali  a  most  powerful  agent  was  produced,  which  fogged 
an  unexposed  plate  to  a  density  of  approximately  4  in  20 
minutes,  and  also  produced  a  strong  stain.  The  compound  acts 
very  slowly  at  the  start,  producing  no  effect  for  two  minutes  or 
so,  but,  once  started,  the  fog  grows  very  rapidly.  Tested  on  an 
exposed  plate  it  failed  to  produce  an  image,  the  fog  growing 
too  rapidly. 

It  thus  appears  that  while  quinhydrone  restrains  development 
it  acts  as  a  powerful  fogging  agent  when  in  conjunction  with  an 
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excess  of  alkali,  and  therefore  its  actual  effect  on  the  plate  will 
vary  with  the  conditions.  If  the  developer  is  kept  well  stirred 
the  quinhydrone  becomes  distributed  and  has  no  local  effects. 
If  not  well  distributed  and  formed  locally  in  small  quantities 
in  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali  it  may  act  as  a  fogging  agent. 
A  restraining  effect  is  often  visible  if  a  plate  is  not  completely 
immersed  in  the  developer,  strong  staining  but  very  little  reduc- 
tion of  silver  taking  place  just  at  the  air  boundary.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  when  a  high  density  is  at  the  boundary. 
Low  densities,  when  there  is  little  material  to  reduce  and  little 
oxidation  product  is  formed,  are,  on  the  other  Hand,  often  covered 
with  mottled  fog,  this  effect  ceasing  abruptly  at  some  one  par- 
ticular density  where  the  concentration  of  the  bromide  produced 
is  sufficient  to  lower  the  reduction  potential  of  the  fogging  agent 
below  that  necessary  to  develop  unexposed  silver  bromide. 

Sulphite  reduces  quinone — and  therefore  quinhydrone — to 
liydroquinone,  and  this  removes  the  staining  compound  and  also 
-the  cause  of  oxidation  fog  ;  at  the  same  time  it  introduces  the 
sulphite  fog  to  which  we  have  previously  referred. 


These  experiments  would  seem  to  show  that  alkaline  quin- 
hydrone has  so  high  a  reduction  potential  that  it  reduces  silver 
bromide  and  the  latent  image  substance  at  the  same  rate.  But 
a  first  addition  of  quinhydrone  will  diminish  the  reduction 
potential  of  the  hydroquinone  as  a  result  of  the  general  rule  that 
the  addition  of  reduction-products  lowers  the  available  energy 
of  a  reaction.  Since  the  reduction  potential  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  grain  is  increased  By  the  addition  of  potassium  bromide, 
because  the  solubility  of  silver  bromide  is  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  a  soluble  bromide,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  get  the  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  showing  the 
effect  of  potassium  bromide  in  retarding  the  appearance  of  fog, 
both  with  sulphite,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  oxidation  fog, 
where  small  quantities  of  bromide  are  sufficient  to  raise  the 
potential  required  to  develop  unexposed  silver  bromide  above 
that  of  the  alkaline  quinhydrone. 

Dichroic    Fogs. 

The  conditions  determining  the  production  of  dichroic  fogs 
have  been  discussed  by  MM.  Lumifere  and  Seyewetz  ("  Phot. 
Journal,"  August,  1903),  but  dichroic  fogs  present  some 
analogies  with  the  black  fogs  which  we  have  investigated,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  .S.  E.  Sheppard  we  are  enabled  to  include 
in  this  paper  the  results  of  a  preliminary  investigation  into  the 
behaviour  of  dichroic  development  fogs  conducted  by  him  in 
the  research  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright-, 
Ltd.     His  results  are  as  follows:  — 

Two  emulsions,  a  Lippmann  emulsion  and  the  Wratten 
"Instantaneous"  emulsion,  were  used,  these  emulsions  being 
coated  on  patent  plate  as  usual  in  sensitometric  work.  The 
developers  used  were  ferrous  oxalate  and  metol-hydroquinone ; 
Lippmann  emulsion,  with  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  An  ex- 
posure of  300  candle-metre-seconds  was  made  on  part  of  the 
plate  so  that  an  exposed  portion  of  the  plate  could  be  com- 
pared with  an  unexposed  portion. 

Effect    of    the    Time    of    Development. 

Temperature  13°  C. 


Developer. 


Time. 


MlOO  ferrous  oxalate 


M/40 


Expoted  Image.     Fog  od  Uiiexpoied  Image. 


\\  hours    Black-brown,  dense:  Slight,  (troy-brown  veil. 

3    hours  Very  dense  Dense  brown  fog. 

12    hours  Ko  change  '  Very  dense  black-brown. 

20    liours  „        ,,  Ko  change. 

.Similar  effects  In  shorter  time,  the  early  tones  being  some 
what  warmer. 


Effect    of    Temperature. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  with  M/40  developer  at 
40°  C.  and  at  65°  C.  With  rise  of  temperature,  fogs  of  all 
colours  were  rapidly  obtained  on  the  Lippmann  emulsion,  but 
the  developer  was  rapidly  oxidised  so  that  the  fog  image  soon 
ceased  to  grow  in  strength,  and  sometimes  even  became  weaker 
as  development  was  prolonged.  Owing  to  the  oxidation,  more- 
over, it  was  not  possible  to  repeat  results  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  determine  the  time  and  temperature  which 
corresponded  to  a  given  colour. 

The  addition  of  hypo  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  produced  more 
rapid  fogging,  but  did  not  increase  the  maximum  fog  obtained 
by  prolonged  treatment. 

At  high  temperatures,  formaline  being  added  to  harden  the 
film,  the  fog  showed  a  shiny,  silvery  surface,  most  marked  on 
the  glass  side  of  the  film. 

With  metol-hydroquinone  developer  similar  results  were 
obtained  with  Lippmann  plates,  but  the  "  instantaneous  "  plat© 
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gave  no  coloured  fogs   with  this  developer,  and   only  slightly 
warm  tones  with  ferrous  oxalate  at  high  temperatures. 

Resistance    of    the    Fogs    to    Oxidation. 

In  order  to  see  whether  there  is  any  relation  between  the 
appearance  of  the  dichroic  fog  and  its  resistance  to  oxidation, 
a  number  of  the  fogged  plates  were  treated  with  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  containing  .04  per  cent,  permanganate 
and  .1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid. 


Appearance  of  Fog  before  Action. 

/  otion  of  Oxidiser. 

CoJ  Black  fog 

Fog  disappenrtd  in  6  minutes, 

but 

left    a     greylirown     veil 

not 

removed  by  sutpbite  bath. 

(0)  Dichroic  fog;  red  looked  througli, green  by 

reflection          

Fog  disappeared  m  7  minules. 

(c)  Pie  chroic  fog,  very  dense  and  ctianging 

colour  according  to  the  angle  at  which  it 

was  examined 

Fog  disappeared  in  10  niiuules 

(d)  Dichroic,  appearing  yellow  by  transmitted 

light,  violet  by  reflected  light       

,.    B 

(r)  Dichroic,  silvery  and  reflecting       

>,    8 

(/ )  Pleochroic.  pink  to  violet     

„  in 

(a)  Silvery  white,  fine  and  coherent  deposit ... 

.,    ^ 

These  results  are  not  sutficiently  definite  for  accurate  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  them,  but  from  a  rough  comparison 
of  the  degree  of  pleochroism  (that  is,  from  the  degreo  to  which 
the  colour  of  the  reflected  light  varies  when  the  angle  of  the 
surface  is  varied)  it  appeared  that  both  extiiemes  of  the  scale, 
that  is,  the  strongly  absorbing  black  fogs  and  the  strongly 
reflecting  silvery  deposits,  are  more  easily  attacked  by  oxidisers 
than  the  intermediate  pleochroic  fogs. 

Influence    of    the     Oxidation    of    the    Developer 
on    the     Production    of    Fog. 

From  some  exiseriments  where  air  was  bubbled  through  a 
developer  during  use,  it  seemed  probable  that  an  oxidised 
developer  produced  fog  more  rapidly  than  an  unoxidised  one, 
and  this  was  confirmed  with  both  pyro-soda  and  rodmal 
developers.  The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  the  first  oxidation 
product  of  a  developer  is  a  more  powerful  reducer  than  the 
developer  itself  (see  earlier  on  "  oxidation  fog  "),  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  resistant  pleochroic  fogs  con- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  the  oxidation  product  of  the  developer 
absorbed  to  the  silver  particles,  the  black  and  silvery  deposits 
consisting  of  almost  pure  silver  and  being  more  subject  to  the 
attack  of  an  oxidiser  than  when  protected  by  the  absorbed 
oxidation  product. 

The     Production    of    Dichroic     Fogs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  dichroic  fogs  are  similar  to  the  sulphite 
fog  in  that  their  appearance  is  conditioned  by  the  presence  of 
a  silver  solvent  in  the  film,  lowering  the  resistance  jwtential 
of  the  silver  bromide. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lippmann  plates  the  fine  subdivision  of 
the  bromide  in  itself  lowers  its  resistance  potential  so  that  no 
specific  solvent  is  required,  but  with  the  "  Instantaneous " 
plates,  the  dichroic  fog  cannot  be  formed  without  the  presence 
of  such  a  silver  solvent. 

The  difference  between  sulphite  fogs  and  dichroic  fogs  seems 
to  be  due  to  the  time  interval  between  solution  and  reduction  ; 
if  this  be  great  the  silver  bromide  passes  out  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  grain  from  which  it  comes,  is  distributed 
through  the  film,  and  deiJosits  from  dilute  solution  as  very 
finely  divided,  and  therefore  coloured,  silver,  often,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  oxidation  product  absorbed  to  it ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  reduction  follows  rapidly  on  solution,  the  silver  is 
deposited  from  a  gi'eater  concentration  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  generating  grain,  and  is  therefore  coarser-grained  and 
blnck. 

The  transition  from  black  sulphite  to  highly  coloured 
dichroic  fogs  can  be  studied  by  means  of  a  develojier  containing 


increasing  quantities  of  thiosulphate,  the   smallest  quantities 
giving  sulphite  black  fog  and  larger  quantities  of  dichroic  fogs. 

C.   E.  KExyETH  Mees. 

C.    Welborxe     Pipee. 


Patent  Deips. 


Process    patents— applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in> 
■'  Photo- Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  liave  been  received  betweeiv 
June  26  and  July  1  : — 
Daylight  Devei-opmknt.— No.  14,851.     Daylight  developing  tanks. 

for  roll  or/and  cut  films  or  plates.     John  Matthew  Young. 
Shutters. — No.    14,855.     Camera  shutters.     Theodore   Brueck   and 

Rudolph  Klein. 
F0CU.S.SIXG. — No.    15,027.     JNIode    of    and     means     for    mechanically 

focussing  photographic  lenses.     Lodewyk  Jan  Rutger  Hoist. 
Viewing    Ixsiuumexts. — No.     14,840.        Optical    instruments     for 

viewing  photographic  transparencies  in  colour  or  in  monochrome. 

Alexander   Tracy    Morrison. 
CiXEM.\roGR.4PHS. — No.   14,916.     Cinematographic    projection  appa- 
ratus.    Oswald  Buechner  and   Hans  Buol. 
D.iYLiGHT     Cixemat<igr.\phy. — No.    15,223.        Apparatus     allowing 

cinematograph  and    the    like  pictures  to    be    viewed  in  daylight.- 

Ale.xandre  Rota. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  ohtaindble,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  jiateiUs  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

C1NEMATOGRAPH-PH0XOGRA.PH. — No.  6.390,  1911  (March  15,  1910). 
The  invention  consists  of  an  automatic  starting  device  for  running 
a  cinematograph  synchronously  with  a  phonograph.  The  disc  of 
the  phonograph  itself  closes  an  electrical  circuit  actuating  an 
,  electro-magnet,  which  by  releasing  a  lever  starts  the  cinemato- 
graph, the  circuit  being  open  as  soon  as  the  cinematograph  is 
acting.  The  means  upon  the  phonograph  for  obtaining  syn- 
chronism for  the  starting  of  the  cinematograph  consists  in  fixing 
upon  the  turntable  of  the  phonograph  a  "snug,"  which  engages 
in  an  opening  in  the  disc.  This  opening  is  formed  in  such  a 
position  that  when  the  circuit  is  starting  the  cinematograph  is 
closed,  it  is  along  the  straight  line  cotmecting  the  centre  of  the 
disc  with  the  point  in  the  furrow,  which  corresponds  to  the 
datum  picture  on  the  cinematograph  film.  Socicte  des  Etablisse- 
ments  Gaumont,  57,  rue  St.  Boch,  Paris. 

Cinematography.— No.  12,574,  1910  (May  24,  1910).  The  inventiore 
relates  to  films  for  cinematograph  machines  of  the  type  in  which 
the  pictures  are  borne  on  a  rotatable  film,  provided  with  a  spiral 
series  of  perforations,  into  which  the  actuating  mechanism  engages. 
The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  an  improved  film,  which 
will  allow  the  operation  of  the  actuating  mechanism  when  it 
reaches  the  end  of  the  spiral  series  without  rotating  or  damaging 
the  film  in  any  way.  The  invention  also  seeks  to  strengthen  cr 
Teinforce  the  edges  of  the  film  to  prevent  parts  of  the  film  buck 
ling  or  sagging  when  in  use.  The  claim  is  for  a  rotatable  film 
having  a  spiral  series  of  perforations,  recesses,  or  such  like,  which 
serve  in  the  actuation  of  the  film,  characterised  by  an  enlarged 
opening,  recess,  etc.,  at  one  «nd  of  the  series.  Alexander 
Ferdinand  Victor,  Toledo  Terminal  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
U.S.A. 

Non-Fooal-Plaxe  Reflex  CtMEiLi.— No.  20,016,  1910  (August  27, 
1910^.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  construct  an  im- 
proved reflex  camera  without  the  usual  blind  shutter.  A  mirror 
is  used  which  is  pivoted  or  hinged  at  its  i^ear  as  usual.  This 
mirror  in  rising  first  releases  the  shutter  blade  situated  near  the 
lens,  which  blade  has  been  overwound,  thereby  leaving  the  len* 
open.  The  shutter  blade  is  arrested  by  the  ordinary  shutter 
catch  closing  the  lens.     The  camera  is  provided  with  a  pivoted 
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screen,  and  after  the  mirror  has  risen  sufficiently  to  shut  off  the 
light  at  the  top  of  the  camera  and  has  allowed  the  shutter  to 
close  as  above  stated,  it  permits  the  screen  to  rise,  and  when 
it  has  risen  sufficiently  to  clear  the  path  of  the  rays  passing  from 
ihe  l«ns  to  the  plate,  the  shutter  blade  is  released  and  the  exposure 
is  made. 

In  carrying  the  invention  into  effect,  the  mirror  or  the  screen 
or  both  is  caused  to  rotate  a  shaft  or  pin  provided  with  gear- 
ing, which  gives  rotary  motion  to  a  shaft  passing  in  the  forward 
direction.  This  last-mentioned  shaft  is  carried  by  fixed  bear- 
ings, but  is  continued  forward  by  means  of  a  flexible  shaft,  which 
gives  motion  at  its  front  end  to  another  shaft  carried  by  bearings 
on  the  rising  front  of  the  camera.  The  flexible  shaft  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  may  be  elongated  or  shortened  as  the  lens  is 
focussed.  The  universal  joints  in  the  flexible  shaft  and  its  power 
of  elongation  enable  the  rising  front  to  be  moved. 

As  a  modification  of,  the  above  construction,  the  shaft  may  be 
driven  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  the  mirror  and  screen  by  con- 
nections with   this  shaft. 

Means  are  provided  for  preventing  the  shutter  blade  being 
opened  until  the  mirror  and  screen  have  been  set  to  protect  the 
plate.  Such  means  preferably  consist  of  a  link  pin  jointed  to  a 
disc  on  the  end  of  the  shaft,  carried  by  the  rising  front.  This 
link  has  a  gap  at  one  end,  one  end  of  which  engages  with 
a  pin  on  the  rotating  shutter  blade  to  hold  this  latter  in  its  over- 
wound position,  and  the  other  end  of  which  engages  with  another 
pin  on  the  shutter  blade  to  lock  this  latter  until  the  mirror  is 
&rt  and  the  plate  protected.  Arthur  Samuel  Newman,  and  New- 
man and  Sinclair,  Ltd.,  both  of  Whittington  Works,  2,  Salisbury 
Road,  Highgate,  London. 
PuKVEXTiNO  Double  Exposttrbs. — No.  25,463,  1910  (November  2, 
1910).  For  ordinaiy  box  hand-cameras  the  arrangement  consists 
of  a  pivoted  trigger,  which  is  capable  of  being  kept  in  two  different 
[xjsitions  by  means  of  a  spring,  which  works  the  trigger  by  means 
of  a  heel  passing  to  either  side  of  the  pivoting  point  of  the  trigger, 
thus  forcing  it  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

A  spindle,  kept  normally  upwards  by  means  of  a  spring,  is 
mounted  on  two  bearings  in  a  suitable  position  beside  the  trigger. 
The  upper  end  of  the  spindle  forms  a  knob  for  operating  with  the 
linger,  and  th«  lower  end  engages  the  operating  lever  of  the 
shutter. 

This  spindle  has  fixed  near  its  lower  end  to  it  a  disc ;  near  its 
upper  end  it  has  a  recess  cut  into  the  spindle.  The  trigger  is 
pivoted  near  this  spindle  in  such  a  way  that  the  disc,  when  the 
spindle  is  pressed  downwards,  hits  the  tail-end  of  the  trigger  and 
moves  it  radially  upon  its  pivot  until  the  spring  acting  upon  the 
heel  of  the  trigger  clicks  the  upper  end  against  the  side  of  the 
spindle.  When  the  pressure  is  withdrawn  from  the  spindle,  it 
is  carried  upwards  by  its  spring,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  trigger 
clicks  into  the  recess  upon  the  spindle  by  virtue  of  its  spring. 
Th«  spindle  cannot  be  again  depressed  until  the  trigger  has  bc«n 
brought  to  its  first  position,  i.e.,  the  shutter  cannot  be  operated 
again  until  this  has  been  done. 

The  trigger  has  been  brought  to  its  first  position  by  means  of  a 
rod  or  flexible  shaft,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  to  the 
mechanism  for  bringing  into  position  an  unexposed  plate,  and  the 
otlier  end  of  which  pushes  a  projection  upon  the  lower  end  of 
th«  trigger  until  its  spring,  acting  upon  its  heel,  clicks  it  back 
to  its  first  position,  thus  unlocking  the  spindle.  A  suitable  spring 
keeps  the  rod  away  from  tho  projection  upon  the  heel  of  the 
trigger  when  the  plate-changing  mechanism  is  not  being  operated. 
From  this  construction  it  follows  that  after  an  exposure  has  been 
made  by  depressing  the  spindle  it  is  necessary  to  operate  the 
plate  changing  mechanism  before  it  can  again  be  depressed.  Hans 
Deutsch,  60,  Venner  Road,  Sydenham,  London,  S.K. 
Ci.nkm.\togr.\ph-Pho.nogh.\i'h.— No.  21,817,  1910  (September  20, 
1910).  The  invention  consists  in  an  improvement  in  synchronising 
connections  described  in  Patent  No.  463.  1909.  ITie  Rotary  Photo- 
graphic Company,  Ltd.,  12,  New  I'nion  Street,  Moorfields,  London, 
K.C,  and  Ferdinand  von  Madaler,  4,  De  Burgh  Crescent,  West 
Drayton,  Middlesex. 
Combined  Opaque  and  Transparency  Projection  Lantern. — 
No.  13,061,  1910  (.May  30,  1910).  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
box  having  projecting  tubes,  supplied  with  one  or  more  lenses  and 


reflectors,    and  preferably    consists   ct  *   daplicftt«   •rrangemenl 
whereby  the  same  apparatus  can  be  employed  at  will  either  for 
reflecting  from  opaque  surfaces  or  projecting  through  transparencies. 
Within  the  apparatus  light  sources  are  ananged,  some  of  which 
•re   employed   for    working    by    reflection,   others  by    projection. 
The  apparatus  is  provided  with  frames  or  holders  for  carrying  the 
cards  or  slides  employed  in  the  apparatus,  and  these  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  pictures  c«ui  be  turned  so  as  to  obtain  the  repre- 
sentation either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  on  the  sheet.     These  card 
or    slide-carrying    frames    have   horizontally   hinged    portions,   so 
that  the  pictures  can  be  readily  removed  and  replaced,  and  the 
frames  are  so  constructed  that  while  one  picture  is  being  shown 
upon   the   screen,   another   picture  can    be  arranged  in   position. 
This  object  may  conveniently  be  effected  by  providing  a  frame 
which  slides  in  guides,  and  this  holder  as  a  whole  carries  several 
secondary  hinged  holders,  so  that  when  the  first  picture  has  been 
shown,  the  holder  can  be  pushed  along  bodily,  when  the  second 
one  will  come  into  position,  and  while  this  second  one  is  in  posi- 
tion, the  one  previously  shown  can  be  removed  and  another  one 
arranged    in   place,    thus    providing  for    continuous  display.      A. 
Thornton,  38,    Chancery   Lane,    London,    W.C,    for  the  Buckeye 
Stereopticon  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
Cinematograph  Projector.— Xo.  9,006,  1911  (April  13,  1910).    The 
claim  is  for  the  rotation  of  the  apparatus  round  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  in  order  to  project  ordinary  films  as  well  as  multiple  films, 
having  the  slides  arranged  with  their  height  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  film.     Carlo  Rossi,  Manufacturer,  78,  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  II.,  Turin,  Italy. 
Cinematograph   Mechanism.— No.  3,629,  1911   (February   13,  1911). 
The  invention   consists   in   a   film   guide   for  cinematograph   pro- 
jectors, consisting  of   a  roller  provided  with  two  taper  flanges, 
between  which  the   film  passes.     The   smallest  distance  between 
the  flanges  is  less  than,  and  the  greatest  distance  is  more  than, 
the  width  of  the  average  film,  the  roller  being  fitted  adjacent  to 
the  gate  of  the  machine.     Ernest  Francis  Moy  and  Percy  Henry 
Bastle,  Greenland   Place,  Camden  Town,  London. 
Cini.;matograph  Mechanism.— No.   27,784,   1910   (March  18,   1910). 
The  claim   is   for  the   arrangement   of   means   whereby  the  dis- 
placement of  the  optical  system   (comprising  the  lens,  the  con- 
denser,    the     light-source,     and     the     exposure-opening     of     the 
apparatus)    is   effected    simultaneously,   the   pictures   of   the   film 
remaining   in   constant   register   in   the   film   carrier   during  this 
operation.     The  Compagnie  Generale  de  Phonographes,  Cinemato- 
graphes,  et  Appareils  de  Precision,  98,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris. 
Cinematograph  Mech.oism.— No.  25,074,  1910  (October  28,  1910). 
The   claims  are   for  :— 1.   A   machine   for  taking  and   exhibiting 
animated  pictures,  having  the  flywheel  mounted  on  the  driving 
shaft  in  close  proximity  to  and  preferably   forming  one  of  the 
bearing   cheeks   and   driving   members   for  the   dog-roUer.     2.  A 
machine  having  the  driving  shaft  mounted  in  an  elongated  bear- 
ing enclosing  the  greater  part  thereof,  and  a  detachable  extension 
bearing  on  the  end  on  this  first-mentioned  bearing,  substantially 
enclosing  a  pinion  on  the  driving  shaft  and  cut  away  to  permit 
of   the   pinion   meshing  with   driving  gear.     Henry  John  Reece, 
18,  Oxendon  Street,  Haymarket,  London,  W. 

The   following  complete  specifications,   etc.,   are  open  to  public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :— 
Photographic    Transmission.— No.    15,503.     Transmission   of   pic- 
tures of  moving  objects.     Sinding-Larsen. 
Cix>atAToaRAPHs.— No.    14,916.     Cinematographic   projection   appa- 
ratus.    Buechner  and  Buol. 


nciD  Crade  names. 

CONOBESS.— No.  333,861.  Photographic  mounts  (cardboard)  and 
albums.  Houghtons,  Limited,  88  and  89,  High  Holborn,  I.«ndon, 
W.C,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  photographic,  optical,  and 
scientific  apparatus.     May  25,  1911. 

Porcelette.— No.  333,668.— Photographs  and  photographic  repro- 
ductions, included  in  class  39.  Walter  Hugh  Keep,  Knud  Larsen, 
and  August  Sjiiholm,  trading  as  Eleetrophot  Company,  Welsbach 
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House,  352  to  354,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  King's  Cross,  London, 
W.C,  merchants.  May  12,  1911. 
A.  H.  AXD  S.  (Design).— No.  332,651.  Prints,  printed  matter^  and 
photographs,  all  being  goods  included  in  class  ^9.  Henry 
Hildesheimer,  trading  as  Albert  Hildesheimer  and  Son,  50,  Moor 
Lane,  London,  E.G.,  fine  art  publisher  and  colour  printer.     April 

8,  1911.  ,    .  , 

Lainosco.— No.   333,956.     Chemical    substances    used  in  manutac- 

tures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives. 

Leadless  Paint    Co.,    Ltd.,    2,   Coleman    Street,   London,  E.C., 

manufacturers.     May  29,   1911. 
AssUR.— No.   333,260.     Chemical  substances  used   in    manufacture, 

photography,  or  philosophical  research,    and  anti-corrosives,   but 

not  including  alizarine  dyes,  and  not  including  any  goods  of  a 

tike  kind  to  alizarine  dyes.     Chemische  Fabrik  auf  Actien  (vorra. 

E.    Schering),     170   and     171,    Mullerstrasse,     Berlin,    Germany, 

manufacturers.     May  2,  1911. 


jinalecta* 


Extracts  from  out  weekly  and  monthly  contempoTariei. 


Carrying    the    Camera    on    a    Cycle. 

My  camera  (writes  Mr.  F.  Freeman  in  the  "  C.T.C.  Gazette" 
for  July)  is  a  5  X  4  in.  Sanderson,  -with  plate  carriers  carried  in  a 
solid  leather  case,  12  in.  x  7  in.  x  4iin.,  with  two  metal  snacks. 
The  cycle  camera  carrier  consists  simply  of  two  leather  straps  and 
a  piece  of  solid  leather,  which  may  be  about  10  in.  x  4  in.  This 
is  pierced  by  double  slits  about  2  in.  from  each  end  through  which 
to  pass  the  straps.  This  forms  the  rest  for  the  camera  case.  The 
straps  are  then  passed  round  the  camera  case  and  over  the  top 
tube,  and,  if  long  enough,  completely  encircling  it  once.  The 
camera  case  is  thus  suspended  from  the  top  tube,  and  is  free  from 
contact  with  any  part  of  the  bicycle.  Thus  it  is  absolutely  free 
from  vibration  or  concussion,  and  even  though  it  may  be  loosely 
packed  there  is  no  rattle.  The  release  of  one  strap  sets  the  camera 
case  free,  and  so  the  camera  may  be  withdrawn  from  its  case  in 
three  or  four  seconds,  a  matter  of  consequence  for  taking  snap- 
shots. The  case  may  be  replaced  with  the  same  dexterity  by  slid- 
ing it  through  the  one  strap,  which  may  remain  in  permanent  posi- 
tion, and  again  fastening  the  one  buckle.  The  position  is  good, 
as  it  prevents  back-wheel  drag,  is  fairly  well  protected  from  dust, 
also  from  rain  by  the  over-covering  of  the  rider's  cape.  The  leather 
rest  is  not  a  necessity ;  two  straps  alone  serve.  The  speed  gear 
wire  should  come  within  the  triangle  of  the  straps.  Likewise  the 
tripod  may  be  released  by  undoing  one  strap.  Two  straps  are 
used,  one  encircling  the  front  fork  between  crown  and  brake  guide, 
and  then  being  loosely  buckled  round,  the  lower  end  of  the  folded 
tripod  remains  fixed.  The  other  strap  encircles  the  steering  head, 
and  passing  through  the  upper  tripod  strap  when  fastened  serves 
to  hold  it  in  place,  and  its  release  allows  of  withdrawal  of  tripod 
from  lower  strap,  and  may  be  replaced  in  like  manner.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  fasten  any  of  the  straps  tightly,  and  slight  looseness 
expedites  release. 

Developing  Negatives  at  Sea. 

Although  in  the  largest  and  most  modern  ships  (writes  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Coleman  in  "  Photography  and  Focus "  for  July  11) 
the  supply  of  fresh  water  is  as  liberal  as  it  is  on  shore,  in  the 
great  majority  of  vessels  it  is  limited,  though  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  on  of  photography  if  the  passenger 
wishes.  It  would  certainly  be  best  to  use  fresh  water  for  the 
developer,  for  any  washing  of  silver  prints  before  toning,  and  for 
the  making  up  of  the  toning  and  fixing  solutions ;  but  almost  all 
the  washing,  whether  of  negatives  or  prints,  can  be  done  with 
sea  water  as  well  as  with  fresh.  I  have  finished  off  a  good  many 
negatives  and  prints  in  this  way,  washing  them  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  with  sea  water,  and  giving  them  two  complete  changes 
of  fresh  water,  leaving  them  in  for  five  minutes  and  draining  well 
between  each  to  finish  up  with.  The  negatives  are  as  good  as  ever, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  prints,  which  I  still  have  by  me,  show  no 


signs  that  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way  in  their  production. 
I  have  heard  of  negatives  being  fastened  into  a  rack  and  towed 
astern  for  washing  purposes,  but  should  hardly  expect  that  the 
method  had  really  been  tried.  With  a  piece  of  muslin  or  something 
similar  round  the  rack  to  protect  them  from  fish,  etc.,  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  hung  over  the  side  while  the  vessel 
is  at  anchor,  although  I  have  never  tried  it. 


Deu)  Books. 


"Angewandte  Photographie  in  Wissenschaft  und  Technik."  Edited 
by  K.  W.  Wolf-Czapek.  Berlin :  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesell- 
schaft  Zweig-niederlassung. 
Parts  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  of  this  comprehensive  review  of  scientific 
and  industrial  applications  of  photography  have  now  been  published 
under  the  general  editorship  of  our  confrere,  Herr  K.  W.  Wolf- 
Czapek.  Part  II.  is  perhaps  the  most  technical  of  the  volumes, 
since  it  deals  with  the  use  of  photography  in  the  various  branches 
of  biological  science.  As  in  Volume  I.,  each  subject  is  treated  by  a 
professor  of  the  science,  and  thus  the  text  fulfils  the  intention  of 
the  editor  to  show  the  service  which  is  rendered  by  photography  to 
the  study  of  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology,  anatomy,  and 
pathology.  In  Volume  III.  are  considered  branches  of  work  more 
akin  to  photography  itself.  Here  Professor  E.  Dolezal  deals  with 
photogrammetry ;  Professor  E.  Siiring  with  balloon  photography ; 
Lieutenant  H.  Nonn  with  the  applications  of  the  camera  in  military 
investigations ;  Dr.  M.  Seddig  with  the  employment  of  photo- 
graphic methods  in  engineering  and  industrial  work,  whilst  lastly, 
the  modern  development  of  photography  for  the  Press  is  the  subject 
of  a  short  article  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  large  Berlin  firm 
of  publishers,  Messrs.  Scherl.  The  services  of  the  camera  in  the 
study  of  types  of  mankind,  folklore,  etc.,  are  the  subject  of  the 
first  part  of  Volume  IV.,  in  which  also  an  interesting  chapter  appears 
on  the  application  of  photography  to  criminal  investigation.  In 
this  volume  also  the  employment  of  photographic  methods  in  routine 
bibliographical  work  and  in  bibliographical  investigations  is  dealt 
with,  whilst  the  concluding  chapter  concerns  the  use  of  the  camera 
in  art  teaching  and  research.  Those  who  visited  the  International 
Photographic  Exhibition  held  at  Dresden  will  not  be  likely  to  forget 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  various  scientific  sections,  each  of 
which  included  collections  of  photographs  and  apparatus,  far  too 
great  for  a  complete  study  on  a  passing  visit.  Herr  Czapek  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  these  scientific  sections  as  the  basis  of  his 
work  ;  he  has  reproduced  many  of  the  most  interesting  photographs ; 
has  supplied  drawings  of  many  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  lastly  has 
rendered  the  student  of  applied  photography  still  more  indebted  to 
him  by  the  copious  references  to  original  papers  with  which  the 
text  is  interspersed.  The  volumes  are  unique  of  their  kind  in  any 
language,  and  will  assuredly  be  accepted  for  many  years  to  come  as 
a  standard  of  reference  by  those  interested  in  the  scientific  applica- 
tions of  photography. 


Deu)  D)ateridl$t  $c* 


The   Ilford    "  Panchromatic "   Plate.     Made  by  Ilford,  Ltd., 
Ilford,  London,  E. 

Users  of  Ilford  plates — and  they  must  be  numbered  in  their 
thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — will  learn  with  much  interest 
of  the  addition  of  a  new  pLite  to  the  orthochromatic  series  which 
the  Ilford  Company  have  manufactured  for  many  years  past.  The 
new  product  may  be  said  to  complete  the  series  of  Ilford  colour- 
sensitive  plates  for  the  purposes  of  practical  photography,  since  it 
is  of  the  panchromatic  variety,  sensitive,  not  only  to  the  green- 
yellow  part  of  the  spectrum,  but  also  to  the  orange  and  red.  A 
number  of  exposures  which  we  have  made  have  shown  us  that  in 
its  pronounced  "panchromatic"  sensitiveness  and  high  general 
speed  the  new  plate  is  fully  capable  of  fulfilling  the  requirements 
which  practical  photographers  of  all  classes  now  demand  from  such 
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ii  product.  The  average  speed  is  given  as  180  Walking,  F90  Wynne, 
or  270  H.  and  D.,  an  indication  which  our  camera  exposures 
showed  to  be  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  one.  Used  without  a 
filter,  the  plate  gives  excellent  colour-rendering  of  landscapes  to  a 
degree  which  should  satisfy  hand-camera  workers  who  aim  at 
securing  orthochromatic  effect*  in  their  negatives,  and,  at  the 
eanie  time,  require  to  give  instantaneous  exposures.  But  using  a 
deep  yellow  filter  the  exposure  is  prolonged  only  about  2^  times, 
so  that,  with  a  filter  on  the  lens,  hand-camera  work  is  easily 
within  the  capacity  of  a  camera  fitted  with  an  objective  of  aperture, 
say,  //6.  Not  only  for  outdoor  amateur  work,  but  al«o  in  por- 
traiture, and  in  the  "commercial"  photography  of  many  subjects, 
such  as  furniture,  manufactured  articles,  etc.,  the  Ilford  "Pan- 
chromatic "  will  be  found  equal  to  producing  the  highest  class 
of  negative. 

Such  panchromatic  plates,  of  course,  require  to  be  handled 
throughout  in  the  dark,  and  to  this  end  the  makers  enclose 
with  each  packet  of  plates  a  card  giving  the  times  of 
development  at  various  temperatures  with  the  two  developing 
formuIiB  recommended.  These  are  metol-hydroquinone  for  dish 
development,  and  pyro-soda  for  use  in  a  tank.  The  manipula- 
tion of  the  plates  is  thus  enormously  simplified  by  these  precise 
instructions.  The  plates  may  be  obtained  either  backed  or 
imbacked  :  the  backing  dissolves  away  in  the  developer  and 
subsequent  baths,  and  calls  for  no  trouble  on  the  part  of  the 
worker.  A  word  of  praise  should  be  said,  also,  for  the  convenient 
way  in  which  the  plates  are  packed  in  pairs,  a  method  which 
i;reatly  conduces  to  convenience  in  loading  dark-slides  or  changing- 
i)0xee.  For  as  long  a  period  as  many  present-day  photographers 
ran  remember  the  Ilford  Company  has  deservedly  maintained  its 
reputation  for  the  uniformity  of  its  high-class  materials,  and  the 
new  "Panchromatic"  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  same  thorough 
investigation  and  painstaking  care  in  manufacture  which  has  made 
the  term  "  Ilford  "  a  synonym  in  photography  for  reliability. 


The  "  EImpire  Special  Portrait"  Pl.\te.  —  The  Leto  Photo- 
Materials  Co.  have  recently  issued  a  fresh  brand  of  plate  specially 
for  portrait  work  under  the  above  name ;  their  si^ecial  claim  on  be- 
half of  the  plate,  that  it  yields  a  brilliant  negative  with  full  detail 
in  the  shadows  and  half-tones,  is  one  which  we  have  been  able  to 
confirm.  The  plate  will  give  full  density  readily,  and  negatives 
suitable  for  enlarging  or  P.O. P.  printing,  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
cesses— such  as  carbon  and  platinum — which  require  a  greater  degree 
of  contrast,  are  quite  easily  obtained  with  a  short  time  of  develop- 
ment. The  plate  is  of  high  speed  (marked  250  H.  and  D.),  and  is 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  dozen  in  half- 
plate  size. 


Deu)  JipparatuSt  $c* 


V.\POtrR  Lights. — A  clean  and  convenient  substitute  for  the  oil 
lamp  or  night-light,  such  as  photographers  require  to  use  in  dark-room 
lamps  employed  on  tour,  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Gerard  and 
Co.,  243,  Hyde  Road,  Manchester,  under  the  name  of  the  "Moon- 
light "  vapour  night-light.  The  little  accessory  consists  of  a  metal 
chamber,  the  stuffing  of  which  is  simply  saturated  with  ordinary 
paraffin,  and  then  forms  a  lamp  which  supplies  a  flame  similar  to 
that  of  a,  candle,  but  burning  from  6  to  20  hours  without  re-charg- 
ing. The  metal  night-light  is  clean  in  use  and  cannot  give  rise  to 
the  annoying  subsidences  of  the  wick  which  are  liable  to  occur  when 
using  an  ordinary  wax  candle.    It  is  supplied,  post  free,  6d. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Cinematographs  and  Lanterxs. — A  new  catalogue  of  cinemato- 
graph and  lantern  apparatus,  manufactured  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard, 
reaches  our  table.  It  includes  the  types  of  projecting  lantern  designed 
by  Mr.  Beard,  cinematograph  stands,  and  all  accessories  for  illumina- 
tion by  oxj-hydrogen  jet  and  arc  lamp.  Mr.  Beard's  long  experience 
in  this  special  branch  of  manufacture  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
efficiency  and  reliability  of  the  apparatus.    The  list  may  be  obtained 


free  on  application  to  10,  Trafalgar  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  London, 
8.E. 
Cbkmicals  for  PBorEssioNAL  Photcokaprt. — Meuri.    John»on 

and  Sons,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Ltd.,  23,  Crosa  Street,  Finabury, 
London,  E.C.,  have  just  issued  a  price-list  of  chemicala  in  bulk  and 
packet  form  prepared  primarily  for  use  by  professional  photographera 
and  others  employing  photographic  chemicals  on  a  large  scale.  The 
list  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  contains  practically  every  substance 
in  ordinary  use  in  photography,  including  a  number  of  preparation* 
of  Messrs.  Johnson's  manufacture,  such  as  acid  fixing  salts,  com- 
pressed pyro,  collodion,  flash-powder,  intensifier,  mountant,  sepia 
toner,  photo-tints,  and  varnishes.  The  list  is  evidently  compiled 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  photographers'  practical  requirements, 
whilst  Messrs.  Johnson's  long  reputation  as  manufacturing  chemists 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  high  purity  of  the  materials  which  they 
offer.  Queries  reaching  our  tabU;  so  frequently  indicate  the  use  of 
impure  chemicals  in  the  preparation  of  developers,  etc.,  that  w« 
can  give  our  readers  no  more  useful  advice  than  to  order  their  sup- 
plies from  a  firm  the  products  of  which  are  beyond  question.  The 
list  is  obtainable  free  by  professional  readers  of  the  "  B.J."  on  ap- 
plication to  Messrs.  Johnson. 

1   »   I 

roeetings  of  Societies* 

MEIETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Saturday,  July  15. 
Derby  PUotographic  Society.    Outiny  to  Monsal  Dale. 
Halifax  Cnuera  Club.    Bamble  to  Ki-hworth, 
Worthing  Camera  Club.     Excursion  to  Southwick  and  Sboreliam. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Uamble  to  Wortley. 

SuxDAY,  July  16. 
Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Outing  to  Isleworth. 
Balham  Camera  Club.     Excursion  to  Guildford. 
The  United  Stereoscopic  Society.     Outing  to  Uxbridge  and  Dsnh  im. 

Monday,  July   17. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    Half-hour  Demonstrations  by  C.  D.iw,  B.  E.  Fatson, 
and  W.  H.  Trigg. 

Tuesday,  July  18. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.     Excursion  to  Esholt  Springs. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    "  Bolton  Abbey  and  the  Surrounding 
District."    F.  Whitaker. 

Weukksbay,  July  19. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    Outing  to  Salisbury. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    "  Two  New  Methods  of  Toning  Bromides." 

V.  Senn.  „    „        ,       _  , 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.     "Development."     W.  Pnngle.    Print 

Competiti-n  Outing,  Laindon. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Ramble  to  Bolton  Abbey. 
Balham  Camera  Club.     "  Manipulation  of  Self-Touing  Papers."     W.  Ifoald. 


Commercial  S  Cegal  Intelligence- 

No.v-acknowledgmext  in  Rei'roduction  of  Photographs. — In 
the  High  Court  last  week,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hamilton,  an  action 
was  heard  in  which  Boissonnas  and  Taponier,  photographers,  of 
Paris,  sued  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  claiming  damages  for 
breach  of  an  agreement  in  connection  with  the  reproduction  of 
certain  photographs  of  his  late  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  and 
also  an  injunction. 

Mr.  George  Wallace,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Gutteridge  appeared 
for  the  plaintiffs ;  and  Mr.  Gore-Browne,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  Hunter 
Gray  for  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiffs'  case  (as  reported  in  the  "  Times  ")  was  that  having 
taken  certain  photographs  of  King  Edward  VII.,  they  were  applied 
to  by  the  defendants  for  permission  to  make  and  sell  copies.  This 
permission  was  granted  on  payment  of  a  small  sum,  and  on  the 
condition  that  on  each  reproduction  the  name  "  Boissonnas  and 
Taponier,  Paris,"  should  distinctly  appear. 

The  plaintiffs  complained  that  in  breach  of  this  agreement  the 
defendants  had  sold  a  large  ilumber  of  reproductions  without 
placing  thereon  the  plaintiffs'  name,  or  when  they  did  put  it  on 
they  printed  the  name  in  small  letters. 

By  their  defence  the  defendants  admitted  that  they  had  sold  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  cards  which  had  not  the  plaintiffs'  name 
printed  thereon,  and  they  admitted  that  this  constituted  a  breach 
of  the  agreement,  but  save  to  this  extent  they  did  not  admit  any 
other  breach  of  the  agreement. 

M.  Taponier,  a  member  of  the  plaintiff  firm,  in  giving  evidence, 
said  that  it  was  of  immense  importance  to  his  firm  to  have  been 
selected  to  take  the  photographs  of  King  Edward  VII.  The  mere 
fact  of  getting  the  sittings  from  the  King  was  an  advertisement 
for  his  firm.  Their  business  in  the  sale  of  the  photographs  at 
the  time  of  the  King's  death  had  been  completely  paralysed  by 
the  sale  of  the  copies  by  the  defendants.  He  could  not  say  how 
many  copies  of  the  photographs  his  firm  had  sold. 

They  had  granted  the  right  of  reproduction  to  various  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  this  country  between  1906  and  1910.  With  regard 
to  the  right  granted  to  the  defendants,  the  fee  charged  by  his 
firm  was  25f.  in  respect  of  each  of  the  original  photographs.  He 
anticipated  a  large  advertisement  in  England  from  the  copies  bear- 
ing his  firm's  name  that  would  be  sold  by  the  defendants. 

Evidence  was  also  called  as  to  the  importance  of  having  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  copyright  appearing  on  reproductions. 

Evidence  was  given  by  the  defendants'  manager  that  the  mistake 
in  omitting  the  plaintiffs'  name  from  a  number  of  the  reproductions 
arose  by  referring  only  to  the  actual  licence  received  from  the 
plaintiffs,  which  did  not  contain  the  stipulation  that  their  names 
should  appear.  That  stipulation  occurred  in  a  letter  which  could 
not  be  found  at  the  time.  When  the  omission  was  brought  to  his 
notice  he  gave  instructions  that  the  plaintiffs'  name  should  appear 
on  all  further  reproductions. 

Other  evidence  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that 
the  value  of  the  stipulation  for  the  mention  of  the  photographers' 
name  on  reproductions  was  practically  nil. 

Mr.  Gore-Browne,  for  the  defendants,  submitted  that  no  actual 
damage  to  the  plaintiffs  had  been  shown.  A  nominal  sum  was 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  plaintiffs  in  respect  of  the  breach  of  the 
contract,  which  was  due  to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dants. They  had  paid  £10  10s.  into  Court  in  respect  of  that 
breach,  and  that  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  George  Wallace,  for  the  plaintiffs,  contended  that  they  were 
entitled  to  succeed,  as  they  had  suffered  damage  by  reason  of  the 
non-appearance  of  their  name  on  the  copies  published  by  the  defen- 
dants.    The  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  more  than  nominal  damages. 

Mr.  Justice  Hamilton,  in  giving  judgment,  after  stating  the 
facts,  said  that  the  plaintiffs'  case  was  as  to  the  enlargements 
made  by  the  defendants  from  the  photograplis  taken  by  the 
plaintiffs,  that  they  were  outside  the  licence  altogether,  and  as  to 
the  postcards  there  was  a  breach  of  the  agreement  by  not  putting 
on  the  plaintiffs'  name. 

The  question  he  had  to  decide  was  what  damages  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  recover.  Were  the  damag^es  to  be  merely  nominal 
or  were  they  to  be  substantial  ?  The  plaintiffs  said  they  were  photo- 
graphers of  artistic  skill,  and  that,  in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  was 
proved  by  the  work  which  had  been  produced.  They  further  said 
that  it  was  important  to  them  as  a  young  firm  that  reproductions 
of  their  work  should  bear  their  name.  His  Lordship  thought  the 
want  of  advertisement  by  the  non-appearance  of  their  name  had 
inflicted  a  material  wrong  upon  the  plaintiffs,  although  how  to 
measure  the  damage  was  another  matter.  On  the  whole,  he  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  a  sum  of  £50  in  respect  of  the  damage  they 
had  sustained,  and  there  would  be  judgment  in  their  favour  for 
that  amount,  with  costs. 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 
September  9  to  October  21. — London  Salon  of  Photography.     Entries 
close  September  1  (Britain),  August  21  (foreign).     Sec,  Robert 
M.   Cocks,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East, 
Ixindon,  S.W. 


All  About  Patents. — A  useful  resume  of  the  formalities  con- 
nected with  application  for  patent  protection  has  been  published 
as  a  32-page  booklet  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Crossley,  18,  Pollard's  Hill 
North,  Norbury,  London,  S.W.,  by  whom  it  is  issued  at  the  price 
of  9d. 


Deu)$  ana  Dou$« 


Messks.  Griffin  advise  us  tliat  they  have  engaged  Mr.  J. 
Richardson  as  an  additional  country  representative  for  their  photo- 
graphic department. 

An  Official  Guide  to  Rhyl  and  many  beauty  spots  aacessible 
from  it,  has  been  published  by  the  Rhyl  Urban  District  Council, 
and  may  be  obtained  free  on  sending  a  penny  stamp  to  the  Council's 
Offices,  Town  Hall,  Rhyl. 

RoTAL  Visit,  Machynlleth. — Mrs.  Esther  Davies,  Dovcy  Studio, 
Machynlleth,  has  had  the  great  honour  of  permission  from  the 
Honourable  Lord  Herbert  Vane  Tempest  to  take  photographs  of 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  'the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Princess  Mary,  and  the  house  party,  during  the  Royal  visit  to 
Machynlleth.  Mi's.  Esther  Davies  has  only  just  opened  the  above 
studio,  having  succeeded  Mr.  John  Jones. 

East  Coast  Holiday  Resorts. — A  well-compiled  guide  of  the 
many  coast  resorts  in  East  Anglia  and  of  other  places  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Ra.ilway  system,  including  the  Norfolk  Broads,  has  just 
been  published  under  the  title  of  "  On  the  East  Coast."  It  is  well 
illustrated,  contains  a  number  of  maps,  and  particulars  of  golf  links 
and  other  attractions  to  the  holiday  maker.  It  may  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Line,  Liverpool 
Street  Station,  E.G. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  Photooraphic  Society. — Mr.  H.  E.  Edmeads, 
hon.  secretary  of  the  above  society,  informs  us  that  he  has  removed 
from  Peckham  to  42,  Solon  New  Road,  Clapham,  S.W.,  to  which 
address  all  future  commoiuications  should  be  sent.  .  The  head- 
quarters of  the  society  are  at  Collyer  Schools,  High  Street.  Peckham, 
and  Mr.  Edmeads  will  be  pleased  to  send  full  particulars  to  any 
photographers  in  the  district  who  may  be  desirous  of  joining  a 
photographic  society,  if  they  will  communicate  with  him  as  above. 

The  Exhibit  of  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Camera 
House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  in  the  British  section 
of  the  Turin  E.thibition  demonstrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
excellence  of  their  productions.  Cameras  and  sundries  of  every 
kind  are  on  view,  a  very  fine  display  being  made  with  the  "  Carbine  " 
and  "  Klimax "  cameras.  Enlargers  and  optical  lanterns  are  well 
represented,  and  the  complete  equipment  of  a  cinematograph  pro- 


jecting chamber  is  shown,  including  projector,  arc-lamps,  etc.  It 
may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  this  firm  is  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  showmen  who  are  great  users  of  their  apparatus.  The 
stall  is  in  charge  of  their  Italian  representative,    Mr.   Martino  de 
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Angeli,  and  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  British  wrtion.  MeMr*. 
Butcher  are  to  be  congratulated  ujKm  tlieir  eiit<?i prise. 

COMPLIMENTAHT   DiNNKR  TO   Mk.    T.    E.   FhESHWATKR.— Mr.    T.    E. 

Freshwater,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Newton 
jind  Co.,  of  3,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  for  over  fifty  yeais,  and  hag  recently 
retired,  was  the  chief  guest  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  firm  to  their 
.employees  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  on  Jun«  30. 

Practically  all  the  male  staff,  numbering  nearly  eighty,  were 
.present. 

Messrs.  H.  C.  Newton  and  K.  S.  Wright,  the  remaining  partners 
of  the  firm,  presented  Mr.  Freshwater  with  a  silver  inkstand,  and 
the  employees  asked  him  to  accept  a  silver  table  centre  together 
-with  an  illuminated  address  as  a  token  of  the  regaid  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  entire  staff.  A  smoking  concert,  at  which  Mr.  Fresh- 
water took  the  chair,  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Corre$ponaence« 


*••  CoTTttpondenti  should  never  write  on  both  tiden  of  the  paper. 

No   notice   w   taken   of  communication)  unlen   the   names  and 

addresses   of   the   writers  are   given. 
*••    We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opiniont  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

THI^  COST  OF  CARRIAGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RAIL. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you  tell  me  if  any  steps  are  being  taken  by 
;i)hotographers  to  prevent  the  Railway  Clearing  House  from  putting 
photographs  into  Class  III.  instead  of  into  Class  I.  or  II.!  The 
reason  we  have  to  pay  the  highest  rate  now,  Class  IV.,  is  surely 
due  to  the  apathy  of  the  photographers  in  London.  Why,  Sir, 
idid  they  not  protest  and  ask  for  photograph.',  which  because  of 
.their  late  appearance  on  this  planet  are  not  now  so  much  as  specitiei 
in  any  list,  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  rates  for  parcels!  Now,  as 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  because  all  articles  nut  mentioned  in  the 
Ji.sts  are  charged  as  belonging  to  the  highest  rate,  photographs  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  Class  IV.,  with  plate  glass,  silvered 
mirrors,  etc. 

Is  there  no  one  in  London  who  can  go  to  the  Railway  Clearing 
House  and  say,  "  Look  here,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  seem  to  know 
that  the  average  value  of  a  photograph  is  a  penny,  and  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  put  these  things  into  your  Class  III.,  as  I  hear  you 
intend  to,  along  with  paintings  and  steel  engravings,  which  are 
worth  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  pounds"?  That  same  man 
might  add,  "  If  you  will  condescend,  gentlemen,  to  tell  me  "why 
.you  carry  stamps,  maps,  bank-notes,  and  printed  matter  of  ©very 
description  under  your  cheape.«t  class,  Class  J.,  or  in  Class  II.  with 
glass,  except  plate  glass,"  mv  brother  photographers  would  be 
grateful. 

There  are  other  things  which  are  absurd  in  railway  rates,  but 
now  that  Lord  Kitchener  has  been  turned  into  a  railway  man  we 
may  have  them  put  right. — Apologising  for  troubling.  Yours  very 
•.trulv,  Frank  Sctcuffe. 


BUSINESS    METHODS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As    a    professional    photographer,    I    strongly 

protest  against  what  I  think  a  very  unfair  system  of  business 
being  worked  in  our  city  by  a  well-known  and,  I  thought,  a  fair- 
dealing  firm  in  London,  w-ho  send  representatives  around  to  some 
of  our  best  schools  and  families  and  do  business  which  most  surely 
"belongs  to  us  who  reside  here.  To  ray  knowledge  they  have  secured 
some  of  my  best  customers  This  is  most  unfair,  and  ought  to 
"be  stopped.  What  would  these  first-class  firms  w'ho  do  this  system 
of  business  think  of  photographers  (160  miles  away)  can- 
vassing their  best  customers,  who  they  look  upon  aa  their  own 
preserves?  Why,  I  fancy  they  would  cry  oilt  very  quickly,  and 
■quite  right  too  in  so  doing. 

We  can  well  understand  the  ordinary  canvasser  doing  this  class 
•of  work,  but  really,  when  a  great  leading  Txindon  photographer 
i(and  a  Royal  photographerj  stoops  to  it,  it  is  .rather  loo  much,  and 


should  be  strongly  condemned.  We  have  at  prenent  bad  trade 
in  our  neighbourhood  owing  to  serious  strikes,  and  on  the  top  of 
this  to  find  some  of  our  best  business  taken  away  in  this  manner 
is  not  nt  all  comforting. — Yours  truly,  R.  A. 

SUNDAY  CLOSING  AND  THE  SHOPS  BILL. 
To  the  Editors. 
(Gentlemen,— I  have  read  the  discussion  on  Sunday  opeTiing  in  thf 
•'  B.J."  week  after  week  with  keen  interest.  It  seems  quite  in- 
comprohcMsiblo  to  me  that  photographerH  or  assistants  should  advo- 
cate Sunday  opening.  It  is  bound  to  cause  deterioration  of  one's 
physi(iue  and  moral  character  in  time.  What  a  relief  it  must  be  to 
the  man  who  has  been  doing  bromide  printing  or  enlarging  in  a 
stuffy  darkr<M)m,  with  the  temperature  outside  ranging  from  80  to 
120  degrees,  to  have  one  whole  day  absolutely  free.  A  <Iay  for 
recreation  for  body  and  mind.  Most  of  us  look  forward  after  a  week 
of  birenuc^is  labour  to  the  Day  of  Rest;  a  day  that  we  can  fill  our 
lungs  with  the  delightful  fragrant  air  of  the  country,  and  to  fully 
enjoy  and  appreciate  a  pleasant  walk  or  cycle  spin  along  the  charm- 
ing country  roads  of  England,  and  to  visit  the  quaint  old-world 
villages  which  England  is  famous  for.  It  seems  quite  ridiculous 
for  photographers  to  talk  about  people  wi.ohing  to  be  photographed 
rin  Sundays.  1  am  certain  that  the  majority  of  middle-class  folk  have 
no  wish  whatever  to  have  their  photograph  taken  on  Sunday.  I  have 
been  an  assistant  for  a  number  of  years,  and  like  the  majority  of 
them,  I  have  travelled  about,  and  during  my  travels  I  have  only  had 

to  work  on  Sundays  at  one  place,  and  that  was  in  the  Isle  of  . 

Hoping  you  will  find  space  in  your  valuable  paper  for  this  himible 
leUer,   Yours  truly,  C.  F.  W. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  those  like  "  Free 
Sunday "  would  leave  the  Sunday  closing  question  to  those  whom 
it  more  directly  concerns.  I  say  this,  although  I  am  not  a  Sunday 
worker  myself. 

Conditions,  peculiar  to  the  photographic  business,  are  in  evidence 
in  certain  studios  which  cater  for  a  certain  section  of  the  British 
working  public,  and  these  conditions  show  the  demand  fof,  and 
necessity  of,  Sunday  trading,  if  the  proprietor  of  this  class  of 
business  is  to  meet  financial  obligations.  Jf  a  man  can  only  do 
this  by  Sunday  operating,  which  surely  is  an  honest,  harmless  occu- 
pation, all  honour  to  him;  he  is  doing  good,  and,  to  quote  "  W.  O. 
PJucknett,"  "  It  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath." 

Certainly  it  is  very  nice  to  have  a  day  off,  but  it  need  not 
necessarily  be  Sunday.  If  in  order  to  live,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to 
work  on  that  day,  one  may  still  appreciate  the  "  walk  along  the 
white  country  roads  or  on  the  springy  turf  "  any  day  during  the 
week  which  is  usually  granted  Sunday  workers. 

I  am  sorry  to  notice  a  few  of  our  better-class  men  who  do  not 
need  to  open  on  Sunday  (and  whose  clients  would  not  patronise 
them  if  they  did)  are  somewhat  harsh  and  unsympathetic  with 
our  less  fortunate  brothers.  "  Live  and  let  live "  ought  to  be 
their  motto,  and  is  A  Sympathetic  PRoressiONAL's. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  fear  that  I  am  playing  excessively  upon  your 
patience  in  trying  to  further  argue  against  the  proposed  inclusion 
of  Sunday  closing  in  the  Shops  Bill.  There  are  some  fallacies 
still  advanced  in  support  of  same  that  I  wish  to  dispose  of. 

Now,  I  entirely  repudiate  the  assertion  that  present  conditions 
will  compel  photographers  hitherto  closed  to  open  on  Sundays.  I 
think  that  I  ran  put  that  sweepingly,  that  there  is  not  enough  of 
casual  patronage  to  make  the  taking  by  them  of  such  steps  worth  it. 
I  think  thi.4  1  am  taking  the  broader  view  of  the  subject  in 
expounding  the  cause  of  the  poorer  photographers,  inasmuch  as 
they  arc  exerting  their  powers  in  extending  the  market  to  the 
humblest  bouse.  They  are  the  main  check  against  those  ambitious 
gentlemen  directing  dependent  branches  from  head  offices,  com- 
manding as  tbey  do  great  business  ability,  scrutinised  economy, 
and  skilled  labour,  formidable  competitors  that  I  think  deserve 
guarding  against  with  more  apprehension  than  the  casual 
encroarhers  of  the  order  of  ex-shoemaker.  I  think  the  display 
of  fear  fi-om  any  of  them  ridiculous;    but    it    has    been    proved. 
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by  this  time,  that  protected  trade  decreases  the  demand  on  the 
one  hand,  and  augments  monopoly  on  the  other. 

Altogether,  those  against  whom  the  suggested  legislation  is  aiming 
are  photographers  who  create  their  own  custom.  It  is  largely  the 
case  with  those  who  organise  clubs,  with  those  engaged  at  seaside 
resorts,  and  those  who  cycle  away  on  a  Sunday  tens  of  miles 
in  search  of  worms.  I  cannot  imagine  that  gentlemen  representing 
the  P.P.A.,  or  others  endowed  with  sentiment,  will  persist  in 
this  unworthy  venture,  to  cause  ruin  to  many  fellow  independent 
men.  to  throw  about  those  who  managed  to  escape,  to  degrade 
employment  conditions,  vacancies  of  guaranteed  permanencies 
expiring  at  the  end  of  the  busy  season,  and  stamping  many 
more  of  us  as  "too  old"  at  once.  I  for  one,  who  suffered  such 
transformations,  dread  the  mere  idea  of  it.  Personally,  I  am 
fortunate  to  keep  my  studio  closed  on  Sundays,  except  for  strict 
appointments.  I  am  looking  for  my  salvation  in  the  columns  of 
this  "Journal"  :  I  read  with  absorbing  interest  every  information 
that  I  may  turn  to  good  account.  The  results  are  such  as  to 
encourage  fellow  photographers  to  follow. — Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Cohen. 

9,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

SEEING    BEFORE    THE   EVENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  twice  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr. 
Adolphe  Abrahams  lecture  upon  high-speed  photography,  and  on 
each  occasion  he  treated  at  full  length  the  phenomenon  of  the  antici- 
pation of  ■vision,  which  I  believe  he  was  the  first  to  describe  in 
reference  to  photography.  I  have  naturally  been  much  interested 
^and,  I  may  add,  much  amused)  by  the  correspondence  upon  the 
subject  which  has  recently  appeared  in  your  columns.  After  your 
own  lucid  explanation,  it  may  seen  superfluous  to  dwell  any  more 
upon  the  matter,  as  the  true  state  of  affairs  must  be  evident  except 
to  the  very  obstinate  or  very  obtuse.  But  you  have  introduced  one 
detail  upon  which  I  venture  to  offer  some  remarks.  You  state 
that  it  cannot  be  said  at  exactly  what  distance  the  laggard-velocity 
of  sound  makes  itself  evident.  I  have  recently  been  doing _a  little 
work  in  this  direction.  I  afked  a  friend  to  strike  one  piece  of 
wood  with  another,  and  observed  him  through  a  pair  of  powerful 
prism  binoculars  from  a  distance  of  seventy  yards.  At  this  dis- 
tance there  could  be  no  question  of  the  distinct  interval  between 
the  impact  of  the  pieces  of  wood  and  the  arrival  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced. I  then  advanced  until  I  had  reached  such  a  point  that 
now  I  could  detect  no  such  interval.  I  found  this  distance  to 
be  forty-five  yards.  I  then  experimented  with  other  sounds,  in- 
cluding a  pistol  and  gong,  and  found  the  distance  to  be  increased, 
so  that  I  presume  that  the  duller  the  sound,  the  slower  it  travels, 
and  impact  on  wood  is  about  the  dullest  easily  producible.  I  must 
also  add  that  my  friend  and  I  reversed  positions,  and  it  was  very 
interesting  to  find  that  in  all  cases  our  observations  approximated 
very  closely — e.g.,  45  yards — 42  yards  ;  62  yards — 60  yards. 

I  have  communicated  with  Dr.  Abrahams  on  these  details,  and 
he  has  expressed  much  interest,  and  has  very  kindly  gone  into 
the  matter.  He  states  that  he  himself  has  not  considered  this 
aspect  at  any  length,  because  obviously  sound  does  not  enter  into 
the  question  at  all,  as  photography  of  his  subjects  is  conducted  at 
no  greater  distance  than  fifteen  yards — well  within  the  range  of 
simultaneity  of  occurrence  and  appreciation  of  sound,  and  that, 
moreover,  there  is  hardly  a  subject  in  which  sound  is  ever 
involved.  All  this,  of  course,  is  photographic,  and  I  conclude  also 
that  it  squares  exactly  with  "  M.  R.'s"  experience  of  the  wedge- 
driving,  which  doubtless  he  observed  very  closely  indeed. 

Dr.  Abrahams  added  that  I  must  be  sure  to  obliterate  all  chances 
of  anticipation  of  sound  (this,  of  course,  occurs  quite  as  surely  as 
anticipation  of  vision)  by  not  observing  after  long-continued  prac- 
tice. He  dealt  also  with  a  number  of  interesting  details  with 
which  I  need  not  burden  you,  but  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out 
should  any  of  your  readers  desire  to  repeat  or  amplify  my  experi- 
ments, that  acuity  of  sound-perception  is  likely  to  vary  a  great 
deal  in  different  people,  quite  apart  from  any  such  complications 
as  varying  latent  period  for  sounds  in  different  people,  which 
scientifically  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  one  firmly  convinced  of  the  anticipation 


of  vision  (a  phenomenon  -wthich  is  absolutely  the  only  one  to  explain- 
successful  "  instantaneous "  photographyy,  T  am  very  glad  indeed' 
to  be  able  by  these  little  experiments  to  endorse  what  you  yourseli 
liave  said. — Y'ours  faithfully,  B.  M. 

WANTED  :     A     SPECIAL     SIZE     OF     CAMERA. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— With  the  advent  of  the  reflex  camera,  professional: 
photographers  are  fairly  well  catered  for  by  manufacturers.  There- 
is  still  one  improvement,  that  would  cost  little  to  effect,  and  yet 
give  a  good  return  to  the  firm  that  takes  it  up,  as  it  would  be  a 
real  help  to  most  photographers  who  have  a  fair  amount  of  out- 
door work  to  do,  i.e.,  a  camera  to  take  a  plate  5|  x  3J.  This  would' 
give  a  print  that  would  be  suitable  for  any  cabinet  mount  in 
the  market.  The  quarter-plate  is  the  handiest  at  present,  but  is- 
too  small ;  the  postcard  is  not  reversible ;  the  S  x  4  is  obsolete ; 
and  the  half-plate  too  heavy  and  too  large  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  advantages  of  a  camera  of  that  size  wfould  be  many.  It 
would  be  lighter  to  carry  than  a  half-plate,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  print  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  size.  It 
would  be  cheaper  than  a  half-plate,  as  a  lens  suitable  for  a  5  x  4' 
would  do.  It  would  reduce  the  chances  of  vibration,  so  apparent 
when  using  a  8j  in.  focus  lens  (fitted  to  most  half -plate  cameras), 
when  a  7  in.  focus  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  and  then  the  plates; 
used  would  be  cheaper. 

Hoping  some  of  our  enterprising  camera  makers  (British  pre- 
ferred) will  take  this  up,  with  thanks  and  anticipation. — Yours; 
faithfully,  Wm.  Wallace. 

1,041,  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow. 


fln$u)er$  to  Correspondents. 


'•'  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Joxjrhal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  Britisht 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,. 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this   ensures   delay. 

*•*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered' 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*•*  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business- 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood- 
&  Co.,  24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,   London,    W.C. 

*•*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  o/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,. 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charger 
of  Is.  7d.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
tent  with  the  fee, 

Photograph.s  Registered  : 

J.   Leech,  20,   Ginns,  Whitehaven,   Cilniberlaud.     Photoffrnph  of  King  George  V. 

Cm-oiiation  Bonjire  ablaze  at  Whitehaven,  June  22nd,  19  1. 
A.  autelitte,  47.  Well-ith  Lane,  Lower  Place,  Rochdale.     Photoara)>h  of  Ruehcair 

and  Stretcher  Hearers  {an  old  custom),  taken  at  Sprittg  mil,  Liuer  Place, 

Rochdale, 
Miss  A.  F.  A.  Kussell,  The  Studio,  30,  South  Gate,  Chichester.    Phofoaraph  {com' 

Innation)  entitled  Coronati' n  Arches  at  Chicheiter,  June,  1911,  ahoicing  y.,S.' 

E.  and  W,  Gates,  with  Anns  in  centre. 

Belief  and  Others. — In  our  next. 

T.   L.    Howe. — Apply  to   Underwood   and   Underwood,   104,   Highi 

Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
Country  Member,  P.P. A. — We  have  arranged  for  the  article  you' 

suggest,  and  it  will  appear  shortly. 
M.axover. — If  your  employer  caimot  tell  you,  we  are  afraid  neither 

can  we.     It  is  out  of  our  province. 
F.    A. — You  will   notice  that  almost   your   exact   query   was   dealt 

with  in  an  article  last  week. 
Lestinoe. — Y'ou  should  address  your  query  to  one  of  the  farming: 

or  country  pai>ers,  such  as   the    "  Field,"    Messrs     Horace   Cox, 

Bream's  Buildings,  London,  W.O. 
J.  H.  and  Son.— The  trade  mark  is  that  of  the  Rotophot  Co.,  110, 

Alexandrinenstrasse,  Berlin,  S.W.,  68.     The  prints  are  evidently 

tinted  with  aniline  colours,  such  as  are  sold  bv  dealers.     Messrs.- 
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Johnson  and  Sons,  among  others,  prepare  a  set  of  tints  specially 
for  this  work. 

Adtocheomks  FhilUno. — 1  have  had  a  number  of  Autochromes  to 
develop  lately,  and  have  been  troubled  with  frilling,  in  some 
cases  practically  all  ov«r  the  plate.  I  have  regulated  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  various  solutions  with  ice,  to  60  deg.,  in  every  case. 

Will  a  preliminary  bath  of  formaline  do  anything? Autocoloh. 

Your  trouble  is  unusual  nowadays,  but  no  doubt  the  hot 
weather  has  contributed  to  it.  Formaline  will  probably  help, 
but  it  it  does  not,  you  had  better  try  the  old  dodge  of  rubbing 
wax  round  the  edge  of  the  plate. 

DevehoIper,  Etc.— 1.  Could  you  inform  me  of  a  .-suitable  formula  tor 
diamidophenol  for  postcards,  films,  and  plates?  2.  I  am  thinking  of 
purchasing  a  half  plate  reflex  for  press  work,  etc. ;  as  they  are  rather 
costly,  would  you  advise  buying  a  second-hand  one,  or  are  they  too 
heavy  or  bulky,  or  would  a  folding  focal-plane  suit?— E.nquirkb. 
1.  Use  the  formula  for  amidol  (diamidophenol  )  in  the 
"Almanac,"  page  767.  2.  A  halt-plate  reflex  is  a  big  thing,  and 
not  the  best  for  press  work  if  you  have  to  get  about  much.  Press 
photographers  in  general  use  a  folding  focal-plane,  5  by  4  or  half- 
plate. 

Gaslight  EMUwiON.-May  I  request  a  favour  at  your  hands  by 
asking  you  if  you  could  inform  me  of  any  photographic  firm  who 
wouJd  supply  me  with  emulsion  for  coating  and  sensitising  fabrics 
for  gaslight  printing ;  or  would  you  favour  me  with  the  recipe 
for  same?— W.  G. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  job  to  coat  fabrics  with  gelatine 
emulsion  and  we  doubt  if  any  of  the  manufacturers  would  under- 
take It  for  you.  You  had  better  write  to  one  or  two,  but  we 
think  you  will  find  you  are  attempting  a  task  which  at  present 
IS  a  practical  impossibility. 
Markkd  XEO.mvK.-I  splashed  a  negative  (three  circular  spots)  with 
developer  in  the  dark-room  before  development,  and  it  has  caused 
three  darker  spots.  Xow  this  negative  lias  been  intensified  with 
chromium,  and  I  am  wondering  if  I  could  reduce  these  spots 
locally  with  Farmer's  reducer  and  brush.  I  am  unable  .to  obtain 
similar  negative,  which  is  a  landscape.— A.  L.  Ceanch 

rt  IS  not  a  very  easy  job,  and  we  advise  you  if  you  value  the 
negative  to  make  a  transparency  before  touching  the  negative 
in  doing  this,  you  might  improve  matters  by  putting  a  mask  in 
front  of  the  negative,  with  three  holes  in  it,  so  that  extra  exposure 
could  be  given  through  the  spots.  If  they  are  not  verv  small  you 
may  be  able  to  secure  an  even  transparency  without  tampering 
Willi  the  negative. 

Sepia  Bromides  by  Developmext.-I.  Can  vou  give  formula  tor 
bromido  developer,  giving  sepia-coloured  prints?  2.  Do  you  know 
of  any  firm  manufacturing  special  paper  that  gives  sepia-bromides 
without  toning? — Anxious. 

1.  It  IS  not  a  very  satisfactory  process— far  less  so  than  sulphide 
toning  of  the  developed  prints— but  you  mav  try  a  developer  made 
as  follows : — 

-^•-f/fo,        30  grs. 

Metol       3Q  * 

Potass  bromide        ] 1  q^ 

Water      ''^.'.'.Z.'.'.'.'.''^^^.''^^'.    20  ozs. 

H. — Soda  carbonate     3  ozs. 

Soda  sulphite     i  q^ 

Water      '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     20  ozs. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  each.  The  warmth  of  the  tone  is  corrected  by 
extra  expcwure  of  the  paper,  and,  it  necessary,  further  addition 
of  bromide.  But  if  you  require  prints  in  numbers  all  alike  in 
tone,  it  is  a  thoroughly  bad  process.  2.  A  paper,  but  not  a 
bromide,  is  made  by  the  Wisto  Works,  Hayes,  Middlesex. 

IPaoTECTiNO  Stain-removee.- Will  you  kindly  advise  me  in  the 
"Journal"  re  the  following: — I  have  discovered  a  recipe  that 
will  take  away  (without  danger  of  poisoning  in  case  of  cuts)  in 
»  tew  minutes  any  pyro  or  chemical  stains  on  nails  and  hands. 
Kindly  inform  me  (1)  it  there  is  any  such  preparation;  (2)  how 
I  go  about  it  to  patent  it.  Have  I  to  register  recipe,  or  only 
the  name  ?  It  so,  where  ? — A  Constant  Reader. 
1.  Yes,  several  firms— c.j.,  the  Vanguard  Co.— supply  such 
Uireparatione.     2.  Y'ou  must  recollect  that  if  you  apply  for  (and 


disclosed,  and  thus  photographers  may  make  it  up  for  them- 
selves, and  it  will  be  very  dilKcult  tor  you  to  ascertain  that  your 
invention  is  being  pirated.  Unless  the  preparation  can  be  com- 
pounded only  with  some  chemical  which  is  difHcult  to  obtain 
you  will  be  ill-advised,  we  think,  to  patent  it.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  preparation  to  some 
firm  of  manufacturers  of  photographic  chemical  preparations,  and 
then  to  offer  to  disclose  the  composition  to  some  independent 
expert  (to  be  agreed  upon),  who  shall  say  whether  your  invention 
is  a  novelty,  and  bears  what  you  claim  for  it  as  regards  cost  of 
prodaction. 
Diffusion  for  Large  Portraits.— I  should  consider  it  a  very  great 
favour  it  you  will  kindly  answer  me  the  following  questions  : — 
Lens. — How  can  I  get  the  diffusing,  or  soft  focus,  with  any 
other  lens  tor  larger  sizes  than  the  3  B  or  4  B  Dallmeycr  will 
permit,  12  x  10  or  15  x  12  work  in  the  studio  ?  Does  the  method 
of  unscrewing  the  back  combination  apply  to  any  lens,  or  must 
the  lens  be  specially  adapted  ;  or  how  to  obtain  this  result?  Also, 
where  can  I  obtain  the  best  scraping  knife  possible  for  negatives? 
— H.  Hunter. 

Practically  the  only  lenses  in  which  difinsion  of  focas,  or  soft 
definition,  can  be  obtained  by  unscrewing  one  of  the  components 
are  portrait  lenses  made  on  the  Dallmeyer  "  Patent "  model,  or 
the  Cooke  portrait  lenses.  Many  modern  portrait  lenses  are  of 
the  former  construction,  but  the  back  lens  requires  removal  in 
order  to  effect  the  unscrewing.  It  is  useless  to  unscrew  the  back 
lens  of  a  rapid  rectilinear,  anastigmat,  or  "ordinary"  portrait 
lens.  If  you  have  a  4  B,  we  recommend  you  to  try  using  the 
front  combination  alone,  and  in  its  ordinary  position.  At  full 
aperture  you  will  get  a  very  soft  image,  which  can  be  sharpened 
to  any  desired  degree  by  reducing  the  aperture.  The  most  con- 
venient knives  for  working  on  negatives  are  sold  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Bruce,  4,  Villas-on-the-Heath,  Hampstead.  See  advertisement 
"B.J.  Almanac,"  1911,  page  30. 

Right  to  Reproduce. — We  supplied  to  a  local  paper  a  number 
of  prints  for  reproduction  (of  Coronation  events).  They  were 
duly  illustrated  in  the  paper.  We  agreed  beforehand  to  accept 
a  lump  sum  for  them.  In  last  week's  issue  the  editor  states 
that  owing  to  the  issue  running  out,  they  have  decided  to  produce 
a  set  of  views  in  book  form  on  art  paper,  to  be  sold  by  book- 
sellers and  others  at  one  penny  each,  which  means  our  photo- 
graphs will  again  be  used.  I  have  written  to  the  paper,  saying 
that  it  they  use  them  again,  as  proposed,  I  shall  expect  to  be 
paid  the  second  reproduction  tee,  setting  forth  the  amount 
expected.  The  editor  replies  that  the  blocks  are  his  property, 
he  can  use  them  as  he  likes,  and  he  is  simply  producing  these 
books  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  demand  and  supply,  and  that 
he  cannot  entertain  any  claim  other  than  the  first.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  advise  me  as  to  my  position,  and  if  my  claim 
would  hold  good  if  it  came  to  court  proceedings  ?  I  have  regis- 
tered the  photographs  in  question. — Cani. 

Ownership  of  the  blocks  gives  the  editor  no  right  to  use  them. 
It  in  charging  tor  the  photographs  in  the  first  instance  your 
letter  or  invoice  made  it  clear  that  the  tee  was  for  reproduction 
only  in  a  certain  one  issue  of  the  publication,  further  use  cannot 
be  made,  but  it  your  invoice  is  capable  of  interpretation  as  an 
absolute  assignment  of  copyright,  you  may  fail  in  an  action  for 
payment  of  the  further   fees. 

Tank  Development,  Etc. — I  am  an  out-door  operaitor.  taking  views, 
groups,  etc.,  and  find  my  time  very  limited  in  developing  and  at- 
tending to  my  other  duties  during  summer  months.  I  intend  try- 
ing tank  development,  but  before  I  take  any  further  st^is  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion  and  assistance  towards  succesaful  nega- 
tives. 1.  Can  I  use  with  success  a  tank  developing  process  to 
develop  plate.s — some  evidently  a  shade  under-exposed,  others  over- 
exposed— together  in  one  solution?  Kindly  give  me  formula  for 
pyro-soda  or  any  other  developer,  preferable  for  tank  development, 
best  to  meet  requirements  of  question  Xo.  1,  wfth  fuU  instructions 
how  to  work?  3.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  photographic 
dealer  who  can  supply  me  with  a  smoked  glass  vignette,  1  5-8th  in.  ? 
(By  placing  this  smoked  vignette  before  the  lens  you  can  vignette 
the  sitter  same  time  as  you  expose  the  plate.) — Andrews. 
1.    Yes,  providing  that  the  plates  are  only  slightly  on  the  over 
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or  under  side  of  exposure,  tank  development  (for  a  fixed  time) 
will  give  you  a  very  good  average  of  results,  though  in  theory 
it  is  for  correctly  exposed  plates.  2.  Select  a  tank  fitted  with  a 
waiter-tight  cover,  so  that  tank  can  be  stood  first  on  one  end  and 
then  on  the  other  for  alternate  periods  of,  say,  five  minut«s,  during  a 
total  time  of  development  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  We 
cannot  give  you  a  developer  for  a  fixed  time  and  temperature. 
Apply  to  the  maker  of  your  plates.  5.  Unless  you  can  obtain 
what  you  want  from  a  large  firm,  such  as  ilarion's,  Houghton's,  or 
Fallowfield,  we  do  not  know  to  whom  we  can  refer  you. 

Bromide  Postcards. — Is  there  any  short  stop  for  bromide  post- 
cards for  hypo-alum  toning  ?  I  usually  develop  150  to  250 
cards,  placing  them  in  a  bowl  of  running  water,  but  I  find  some 
are  stained  yellow  at  the  corners  when  finished.  I  have  no  help, 
so  cannot  fix  as  developed,  but  fix  batch  in  one  lot.  Also,  after 
hypo-alum  toning  (hot),  find  a  lot  of  cards  with  scum  marks 
when  washed  and  dried,  which  I  cannot  remo\^  with  meth- 
spirit  or  borax.  Some  are  so  badly  marked  I  cannot  use  them. 
I  never  change  my  bath  or  filter  it,  but  add  new  as  required  ; 
do  you  think  it  gets  too  thick,  due  to  evaporation?  Should  1 
discard  old  bath,  or  add  water  sometimes  ?  I  enclose  a  spoilt 
card  to  show  what  I  mean.  I  get  real  purple  P.O. P.  tones,  as 
you  will  see.  I  use  about  an  ounce  of  alum  to  each  quart  of 
fixing  bath,  and  also  put  cards,  after  toning,  into  alum  bath  before 
washing.     Thanking  you  for  your  help. — Inquirer. 

The  best  stop  for  developed  bromides  is  an  acid  fixing  bath, 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  put  them  into  the  fixer  as  into  running 
water.  You  can  dip  each  print  into  running  water  on  its  way 
to  the  fixing  bath,  and  we  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  any 
more  inconvenient  than  your  present  method  of  working.  The 
scum  marks  on  hypo-alum  toned  cards  are  no  doubt  due  to  failure 
to  wipe  the  prints  over  before  drying.  Use  a  wad  of  wool  to 
brush  the  scum  off,  and  then  you  should  have  no  trouble.  There 
is  no  need  to  discard  old  bath,  but  water  should  be  added  to 
make  up  loss.  If  you  do  not  do  this  it  must  in  time  become 
too  thick. 

Various. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  enlighten  me  on 
the  following  matters  : — 1.  What  is  the  image  of  a  negative  com- 
posed of,  and  does  its  composition  vary  with  different  deve- 
lopers'? 2.  What  hardener  can  be  added  to  a  fixing  bath  for 
bromides  which  will  have  no  ill  effect?  I  believe  ordinary  alum 
affects  the  permanence  of  the  prints.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
hardener  in  the  fixing,  if  possible.  3.  Is  there  any  method  of 
testing  a  fixing  bath  to  find  out  if  it  is  exhausted  ?  4.  Can  you 
giv«  me  the  address  of  a  firm  which  buys  old  negatives  ?  I  see 
they  have  ceased  advertising  in  the  "Journal." — H.  E.  Peaese. 

1.  Tne  image  consists  of  metallic  silver,  with  which  is  present 
in  the  case  of  some  developers  a  certain  (small)  proportion  of 
stain — i.e.,  product  of  oxidation  of  the  developer.  2.  Potash 
alum,  a  very  good  formula  for  a  fixing  bath  for  bromides,  is  as 
follows  : — ■ 

Water    64  oz. 

Hypo  1  lb. 

Soda  sulphite  1  oz. 

When  the  crystals  are  all  dissolved,  add  ; — 

Glacial  acetic  acid   l^z. 

Potash  alum  (dissolved  in  5  oz.  water)   1  oz. 

3.  Put  an  unexposed  and  undeveloped  plate  in  it  and  note  the 
time  required  for  the  white  emulsion  to  disappear  compared  with 
a  fresh  hypo  bath.  4.  Chas.  Bowen,  58,  Grove  Road,  Holloway. 
Ixindon,  N.  ;  A.  Smith,  72,  Norton  Street,  Hockley,  Birmingham  ; 
J.  and  S.  Smith,  6,  Lennox  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  London    N. 

tTLTEA-ViOLET  LiGHT. — I  am  puzzled  as  to  the  use  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays  in  photography.  Some  time  back  you  reproduced 
some  photographs  taken  by  these  rays,  but  Mr.  Turner  before 
the  P.P.  Congress,  opined  that  most  lenses,  and  glass  particularly, 
cut  off  ultra-violet  light,  discrediting  the  idea  that  they  were 
of  prime  importance  or  usefulness.  Dr.  Mees,  however,  points 
out  in  one  of  his  booklets  on  orthochromatic  work  that  it  is  a 
losing  game  to  try  to  photograph  any  coloured  object  by  the 
ordinary  method,  expecting  to  get  a  correct  rendering,  when  the 


ultra-violet  rays  constitute  the  main  portion  of  the  light  which 
acts  upon  the  photographic  plate.  I  have  noted  that  the  colour- 
values  in  flashlight  work  are  generally  badly  rendered,  except 
the  object  be  within  close  range  of  the  light  and  the  charge  is 
a  full  one.  The  result  is  comparable  to  a  picture  taken  in  a 
weak  light  or  with  a  short,  if  not  under-timed,  exposure.  Ov^er- 
exposure,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  comparatively  better  result 
as  regards  colour  value,  especially  in  the  case  of  persons  with 
such  colour  "  taken "  in  white  dresses.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is,  Who  is  right?  If  ultra-violet  light  gives  such  bad 
colour-rendering,  then  the  construction  of  lamps  and  powders 
that  emit  these  rays  in  particular  is  on  a  bad  principle,  and  the 
panchromatic  plate  is  the  only  sensible  means  to  use.  Yet 
maybe  the  excess  of  light  and  full  exposure  with  such  lights 
conduces  to  correct  rendering;  but  then,  why  not  use  a  more 
ordinary  light  at  possibly  the  same  exposure  ? — W.  J.  Pluckxkld. 
Glass  is  not  absolutely  opaque  to  ultra-violet,  therefore  some 
rays  get  through,  and,  the  plate  being  so  very  sensitive  to 
them,  the  effect  may  be  considerable.  Much,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  glass  used  in  the  lens.  Seeing  that  ultra-violet  light  is 
quite  invisible,  it  stands  to  reason  that  its  effect  in  a  photo- 
graph renders  the  values  incorrectly.  As  regards  your  flash- 
light results,  we  think  that  the  false  values  are  most  usually 
caused  by  under-exposure. 


A  Photographic  Debate. — A  debate  on  a  photographic  subject, 
and  carried  out  on  the  lines  adopted  by  well-known  debating 
societies,  is  a  rather  new  idea,  and  one  which  might  be  seriously 
considered  by  secretaries  of  photographic  societies  when  making 
up  their  programmes  for  the  coming  lecture  season.  It  is  unusual 
for  a  photographic  meeting  to  be  well  attended  in  the  height  of 
summer,  but  there  was  a  very  large  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  South  Suburban  Photographic  Society  on  the  5th  inst.  to 
hear  a  debate  on  "Backed  Plates  and  Tank  Development,"  the 
debaters  being  Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Thew.  Each 
was  allowed  half  an  hour  in  which  to  state  his  case,  and,  after 
a  brief  discussion,  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  reply,  the  proceedings 
being  finally  summed  up  by  the  president,  Mr.  John  Nixon.  The 
volumes  of  the  "  B.  J."  apparently  had  been  ransacked  from  begin- 
ning to  end  for  quotations  in  support  of  the  questions  in  debate, 
while  the  opponent — an  opponent  for  one  evening  only,  it  may  be 
stated — relied  upon  quotations  from  Emerson's  "Naturalistic  Photo- 
graphy "  and  other  sources.  Remarks  were  at  times  extremely 
personal,  but  all  were  taken  in  good  part,  as  it  was  well  known 
how  very  friendly  the  debaters  were.  The  debate,  however,  served 
to  bring  out  the  good  and  weak  point«  of  the  questions  under 
discussion,  as  each  speaker  had  been  at  work  on  the  subjects  for 
some  considerable  time.  There  was  no  vote  at  the  conclusion, 
but  it  was  clear  that  almost  all  the  members  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  backed  plates,  and  also  tank  development,  providing  the 
latter  was  carried  out  properly  and  common  sense  used.  Debates  of 
this  kind  could  be  easily  arranged,  but  it  would  be  well  perhaps 
if   the  speakers  were  genuine  opponents. 

•,•  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocks  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approxxil  of  the  Piiblishers,  and  advertisements  art 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention 
it  was  decided  to  meet  in  Holland  next  year.     (P.  547.) 

The  Conv«ntion  exhibition  is  briefly  reviewed  on  page  547,  and 
a  group  of  the  members  is  reproduced  on  page  550. 

Some  curious  points  in  photography  formed  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Clayden, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  College,  Exeter. 
,  (P.  548.) 

An  improved  method  of  silver  intensification,  in  which  the 
trouble  of  stain  is  avoided,  was  described  at  the  Convention  by 
the  president,  Mr.  J.   B.  B.   Wellington.     (P.  551.) 

Night  photography  was  dealt  with  in  considerable  detail  by 
Messrs.  J.  Keane  and  S.  J.  Taylor  at  the  Convention.     (P.  532.) 

Some  of  the  points  of  studio  shutters  are  enumerated  in  an  article 
on  page  546. 

A  convenient  method  of  developing  bromide  prints  of  extremely 
large  size  is  described  in  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Maisch  reprinted 
on  page  554. 

Dr.  .\dolphe  Abrahams  has  made  some  interesting  comparative 
te.sts  of   focal-plane  and  multi-speed  shutters.     (P.   546.) 

The  desirability  of  testing  exposure  meters  is  referred  to  in  a 
note  on  page  546. 

A  further  paper  on  experiments  in  solarisation,  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Perley.  commences  on  page  556. 

We  reprint  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy  on  tank  develop- 
ment.    (P.  555.) 

All  materials  in  connection  with  the  Ozobrome  process  are  in 
future  to  be  manufactured  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Illingworth 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Willesden  Junction.     (P.  557.) 

Some  useful  hints  in  regard  to  exposures  with  Autochromes  will 
be  found  under  "Analecta."     (P.  559.) 

The  sale  of  ammonia  is  in  future  to  be  under  certain  restrictions 
laid  down  by  a  new  Order  in  Council.     (Pp.  546  and  562.) 

Vertical  enlargers,  cinematograph  films,  and  colour  screen-plates 
are  included  in  our  "Patent'    columns  this  week.     (P.  559.) 

We  make  some  comments  on  another  photogravure  patent  which 
has  recently  been  published.     (P.  558.) 

Seeing  before  the  event  and  the  cost  of  carriage  by  rail  are  again 
the  subjects  of  correspondence.     (P.   561.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Conventioners  this  year  have  had  nothing 

PhotOKi'a'P'iie  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  weather,  the 
Convention.  climatic  conditions  having  been  ideal 
throughout  the  vifhole  of  the  week.  This  is  a  welcome  con- 
trast to  the  state  of  things  last  year,  when  the  weather 
was  of  all  kinds,  and  none  of  it  very  satisfactory.  The 
various  excursions,  whicli  are  very  important  features  of  a 
convention,  yet  very  dependent  on  the  weather,  have  in 
consequence  been  a  great  success  and  much  enjoyed, 
especially  tlie  one  down  the  Dan  to. historic  Dartmouth. 
The  revival  of  technical  lectures  and  papers  has  also  been 
a  welcome  feature,  and  all  the  meetings  have  been  well 
attended  and  appreciated.  Fine  weather,  a  good 
programme,  an  excellent  President  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  the  exceedingly  generous  hospi- 
tality of  the  Mayor  and  good  people  of  Exeter,  have  there- 
fore all  comJbined  to  render  the  'Convention  of  1911  a  most 
enjoyable  and  successful  one. 


Tho  Sale  oT  Under  a  new  order  in  Council  which  we 
Ammonia.  print  on  another  page,  no  solution  con- 

taining more  than  five  per  cent,  by  weight  of  free  ammonia 
may  be  sold  by  retail  unless  distinctly  labelled  with  the 
name  of  the  suJbstance,  the  word  "  Poisonous,"  and  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  seller,  the  penalty  for  each 
offence  against  this  order  being  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
pounds.  This  applies  to  all  retailers,  whether  chemists  or 
not,  therefore  photographic  dealers  must  make  a  note  of 
the  new  order.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  mere  use  of  the  customary  "  Poison "  label  will  not 
be  sufficient  under  the  order,  which  distinctly  says  the 
word  "  Poisonous  "  must  be  used.  Ammonia  B.P.,  which 
contains  ten  per  cent,  free  ammonia,  will  be  covered  by 
the  order,  but  the  photographer's  conventional  ten  per  cent, 
ammonia  solution  will  not,  seeing  that  it  is  only  a  ten 
per  cent,  mixture  in  which  one  part  of  ammonia,  .880,  is 
contained  in  ten  parts  of  the  solution.  As  ammonia  .880 
only  contains  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  real  ammonia,  the 
dilute  mixture  only  contains  3.6  per  cent.  To  avoid  mis- 
understanding it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  drop  the  term 
ten  per  cent,  in  relation  to  this  mixture.  According  to  the 
"  Pharmaceutical  Journ£tl,"  it  will  be  also  necessary  to  use 
a  special-shaped  poison  bottle  that  can  be  distinguished  by 
touch,  and  to  add  a  label  ''  not  to  be  taken."  Presumably, 
these  additional-  regulations  come  under  the  "  other  regu- 
lations "  referred  to  in  the  order,  but  not  specifically  men- 
tioned. The  same  journal  also  reminds  us  that  the  section 
under  which  "the  order  is  made,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
mineral  acids  and  soluble  salts  of  oxalic  acid,  which  also 
concern  photographic  dealers,  comes  into  force  on  October 
1,  1911,  but  the  new  order  relating  to  ammonia  is  not  in 
force  until  February  1,  1912. 
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Testing  la    our    "Analecta"    column    Mr.    W. 

'Exposure  Partridge  is  quoted  with  reference  to  the 

'Meters.  subject  of  exposure  with  Autoohromes, 

and  it  is  worth  note  that  he  devotes  attention  to  the  pre- 
liminary testing  of  the  meter,  a  precaution  that,  we  fear, 

-few  practical  workers  ever  take.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  sen.«itiveness  of  different  batches  of  meter  test  paper 

must  vary,  and  this  fact  is  recognised  by  the  meter  manu- 
facturers, who  generally  issue  new  standard  tints  with  eack 

tset  of  refills.  The  trouble  of  changing  the  standard  tints 
is,  however,  too  much  for  the  average  photographer,  who 

:is  generally  content  to  use  quite  modern  refills  with  stan- 
dard tints  that  were  affixed  to  his  meter  probably  ,5everal 
years  ago.     Mr.  Partridge  gets  over  the  trouble  by  simply 

•standardising  his,  meter,  taking  as  the  standard  four 
seconds  for  darkening  the  paper  to  the  full  tint  in  mid- 

•day  sunlight.  If  a  fresh  paper  takes  less  or  more  than 
this,  he  considers  the  meter  to  be  fast  or  slow  accordingly, 

•  and  modifies  his  exposure  in  due  ratio.  Possibly  some 
would  find  this  a  more  troublesome  method  than  the  ortho- 

idox  one,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  should  recognise 
the  necessity  of  allowing  for  variations  in  meter  speed.  In 
any  case,  Mr.  Partridge's  method  is  a  good  one  for  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  really  necessary  to  change  the 
standard  tint  or  not  when  a  new  refill  is  inserted. 


tCuttine    Glass  The  photographer  is  often  at  a  loss  when 
tOircles.  some  little  out-of-the-way  task  comes  in 

his   direction,   and  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  proceed 
sometimes  incurs  unnecessary  expense.     Such  a  task  may 
■be  the  cutting  of  a  glass  circle,   which  few  will  attempt 
•owing  to  the  apparent  lack  of  the  necessary  apparatus.     If, 
however,  a  diamond  is  availalble,  no  apparatus  is  required 
•  other  than  a  sheet  of  thick  millboard,  from  which  a  circle 
>can  be  cut  of  a  diameter  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  less 
than  that  of  the  glass  circle  required.     The  circle  is  struck 
^ith  compasses,  cut  round,  and  then  the  edges  are  smoothed 
■with  glass  paper.     A  few  dabs  of  Seccotine  are  then  applied 
to  the  millboard  disc,  and  it  is  laid  down  on  the  glass  that 
is  to  be  cut.     After  a  few  minutes,  under  pressure  it  will 
adhere  sufficiently,  and  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  to  run 
■  a  diamond  round  the  edge  and  so  cut  out  the  circle.     When 
the  glass  has  been  broken  away,  outside  the  circle  a  few 
sharp  points  will  probably  be  left,  and  these  can  be  re- 
moved quite  easily  with   a  carborundum  block.     Dip   the 
block  in  water,   lay  the  glass  down  on  a  board  or  table 
■with  its,  edge  overhanging,  and  then  rub  away  the  sharp 
;pieces.     The  action  is  very  rapid,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
neat   ground  edge  can  be  provided   all   round  the   circle. 
In  a  similar  fashion  the  edge  of  any  sheet  of  glass  can  be 
; smoothed  and  ground,  or  even  bevelled,  and  a  carborundum 
'block,  being  about  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose,   is  a 
very  useful  article  to  possess.     In  its  absence  an  ordinary 
Ifile    kept    moist    with    turpentine  can   be   used,   but  the 
cartborundum  is  much  quicker  and  safer.       Any  shape  of 
;glass  can,  of  course,  be  cut  in  the  same  way,  but  circles 
are    most  often   wanted,   sometimes,  for   picture   framing 
'sometimes    for    enlarging-lens    caps,    for    which    purpose 
■ordinary  amber  glass  is  quite  efficient,  whilst  sometimes  a 
ground  glass   circle  is  required  for  diffusing  the  light  in 
•the  lantern.     A  diamond  is  !h.-.  bpst  cutting  instrument  to 
use,   but  a  good  wheel  cutter  is  also  serviceable.     It  is 
however,  not  quite  so  easy  to  cut  circles  with  the  wheel. 
•  *  * 

^rlui*"®**  ^     ^"^     *'^''=^*     ^"^     *     contemporary, 

Vocal-Plane.        Z^'   -^^^^P^^   Abrahams    describes    and 

illustrates      some      experiments      which 

once     more      tend      to      demonstrate      that     the      focal- 

,plane      shutter      is      not      the      ideal      instrument      for 


very  rapid  work.  The  author  made  comparative 
tests  with  a  "  Multispeed "  shutter  and  a  focal- 
plane  reflex  camera,  the  result  being  that  the  former 
shutter  proved  to  be  more  efficient,  faster,  and  also  to  have 
a  lower  latent  period.  The  shutters  being  released  simul- 
taneously, the  focal-plane  caught  the  moving  subject  one- 
sixth  of  a  second  later  than  the  "  Multispeed"  shutter,  this 
difference  being,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the  time  required 
for  raising  the  reflex  mirror.  As  regards  the  arrest  of 
movement,  Dr.  Abrahams  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  Multispeed  "  at  1-450  second  was  about  equivalent  to  the 
focal-plane  at  1-1,000  second.  With  both  shutters  set  at 
1-1,000  second  the  "  Multispeed"  not  only  gave  the  sharper 
negative  but  also  a  much  more  fully  exposed  one.  These 
results  seem  to  confirm  the  experiences,  of  other  workers, 
but  while  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  "  Multispeed  "  shutter 
can  easily  be  understood,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  why  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  so  much  more  efficient.  From 
its  construction  it  should  be  a  shutter  of  rather  low  effici- 
ency, and  we  believe  that  it  can  be  .shown  to  be  one  by 
actual  measured  test.  We  have  before  suggested  that  the 
use  of  a  very  large  shutter  will  compensate  for  this  to  some 
extent,  but  this  alone  does  not  seem  enough  to  account  for 
the  difference  observed  by  Dr.  Abrahams.  Possibly  his 
focal-plane  shutter  has  an  exceptionally  low  efficiency  at 
high  speeds,  but  if  this  is  not  the  case  then  some  neglected 
factor  must  come  into  play,  and  it  would  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  determine  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  one  lens  was  much  faster  than  the 
other.  We  should  like  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Abrahams  that 
measured  tests  of  both  shutters  and  lenses  would  most 
likely  clear  up  the  matter,  and  perhaps  also  afford  some 
valuable  new  information. 


STUDIO  SHUTTERS. 

In  a  recent  article  on  studio  cameras  we  promised  to  deal 
with  the  shutters  usually  employed  for  studio  work,  and  we 
may  commence  by  saying  that  although  most  of  them  are 
far  from  perfect,  most  of  them  are  fairly  satisfactory  in 
work.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  within  the  scope  of  our 
title  t-o  deal  -with  so  primitive  a  shutter  as  the  lens  cap, 
so  that  we  will  merely  say  that  this  should  be  an  easy 
fit  and  that  a  soft  deep  velvet  cap  slightly  stiffened  with 
a  cardboard  ring  is  often  to  be  preferred  to  the  rigid 
article  issued  with  the  lens.  It  can  be  made  loose  enough 
to  remain  on  the  lens  until  it  is  desired  to  remove  it,  which 
can  then  be  done  without  the  risk  of  moving  the  camera, 
a  thing  whicli  we  have  known  to  happen  with  a  tight  cap 
and  easy-running  caF.tors  on  the  camera-stand. 

The  velvet  flap-shutter  with  the  ball  and  tube  attach- 
ment has  had  a  long  reign  since  it  was  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cadett,  and  there  are  probably  few  studios  in  which 
a  specimen  cannot  be  found.  They  are  mostly,  however, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  French  manufacturer,  M.  Guerry, 
and  few  people  now  remember  to  whom  the  credit  for 
applying  the  pneumatic  action  to  photographic  shutters  is 
really  due.  Convenient  as  this  form  of  shutter  is  it  has 
its  drawbacks,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  liability 
to  be  put  out  of  action  at  inconvenient  times  by  leakage 
of  the  internal  bellows,  which  is,  by  the  way,  rather  costly 
and  not  easily  replaceable,  while  a  sitter  is  waiting.  It  is 
noiseless  and  reliable  in  action  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  flap  from  catching  in  the  bellows  and  stopping  up  after 
the  pressure  is  relieved.  The  earlier  patterns  were  made 
to  fit  outside  the  lens,  but  in  this  position  the  action  of  the 
flap  is  very  likely  to  attract  the  sitter's  attention  and  to 
cause  movement  in  the  case  of  children  and  animals.  An 
improvement  on  the  flap  appeared  some  years  back  in  the 
form   of   the  hemispherical    bellows    model    of   Grundner, 
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popularised  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  less  room  inside  the 
camera,  is  not  so  liable  to  raise  dust,  and  allows  of  a 
moderate  pix)jection  of  the  lens  behind  the  front  panel  of 
the  camera.  It  shares  the  disadvantages  of  the  internal 
bellows  with  the  Guerry,  but  renewals  are  even  more 
troublesome  and  expensive.  As  considerable  pressure  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  shutt-er  open,  we  prefer  the 
"Antinous"  release  to  the  ball  and  tube.  This  is  practi- 
cally everlasting,  and,  except  for  the  somewhat  inconvenient 
handle  or  knob  by  which  it  is  worked,  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  should  not  be  difficult  to  make  the  handle  work  on  the 
principle  of  a  pair  of  nutcrackers  or  pliers,  and  we  can 
assure  the  patentees  that  the  sale  would  be  increased  if  this 
modification  were  introduced;  it  would  then  also  be  easy 
to  make  a  satisfactory  clamp  to  keep  the  shutter  open  while 
focussing. 

An  excellent  shutter  was  made  a  good  many  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Newman  and  Guardia.  It  consisted  of  two 
flaps  opening  vertically,  which  balanced  in  the  open  posi- 
tion for  focussing,  and  closed  upon  a  second  squeeze  of 
the  bulb.  A  later  pattern  of  this  type  of  shutter  is  sold 
as  the  "  Silento "  by  the  Kalamazoo  Shutter  Co.  Both 
these  shutters  have  the  advantage  of  a  metallic  piston 
instead  of  the  rubber  bellows,  they  permit  of  a  very  large 
opening  relatively  to  the  outside  size  of  the  case.  A  very 
efficient   and  popular  type   is  that   manufactured   by   the 


Michigan  Shutter  Company,  and  known  as  tiie  Packard 
Ideal.  This  is  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  sector  shutters, 
now  so  generally  fitted  between  the  combinations,  but  is 
simpler  in  construction  and  is  made  in  large  sizes,  we 
believe,  up  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  balances  open 
for  focussing,  and  permits  of  quite  short  exposures  of,  »ay, 
one-fifth  of  a  second,  while  in  the  medium  sizes  instan- 
taneous exposures  can  also  be  given.  It  has  the  metallic 
piston  and  can  be  worked  either  with  the  ball  and  tub©  or 
"Antinous"  cable.  We  prefer  the  former  as  it  is  easier 
to  keep  the  shutter  open,  but  for  export  there  is  an 
advantage  in  a  shutter  entirely  free  from  all  rubber  fittings 
unless  the  vulcanite  leaves  can  be  so  regarded.  We  have 
had  one  of  these  shutters  in  constant  use  for  four  or  five 
years,  nnd  it  has  never  lost  us  a  plate  or  given  any 
trouble  in  repairing. 

Of  quite  a  different  tjrpe  is  the  Thornton-Pickard  studio 
shutter,  yet  quite  as  reliable,  and,  except  for  its  greater 
bulk,  as  convenient.  In  our  opinion,  however,  this  shutter 
is  seen  at  its  best  when  used  upon  the  hood  of  the  lens, 
the  action  of  the  blind  being  silent,  there  being  no  click 
and  no  flap  to  raise,  it  is  quite  possible  to  photograph 
even  nervous  children  or  alert  dogs  without  attracting 
their  notice.  Particulars  of  most  of  the  shutters  men- 
tioned will  be  found  in  the  current  "  B.J.  Almanac,"  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  brief  resume  of  their  principal  points 
may  aid  some  of  our  friends  who  have  to  make  a  selection. 
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THE    TWENTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    MEETING,    AT    EXETEK,    JULY     10-15. 

II. 


The  annual  general  meeting  was  not  held  on  Monday  night  as 
originally  planned,  because  of  the  great  length  and  interest 
of  the  President's  Conversazione  programme.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  when  the  temptation  of  the  glorious  cathedral  and 
the  Bishop's  garden  was  very  strong,  the  business  was  ti-ans- 
acted  quickly.  After  some  protest  against  taking  the  Con- 
vention away  from  the  British  Isles,  it  was  decided,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  to  go  to  Holland  next  year,  and  the  following 
council  was  elected  :  — 

G.  W.  Atkins,  A.  C.  Baldwin,  J.  H.  Baldock,  W.  J.  Ballard, 
E.   E.  Beard,  G.  E.   Brown,  F.  B.  Cattley,   E.   F.  H.   Crouch, 

E.  L.  Davis,  A.  H.  De'Ath,  F.  Martin  Duncan,  W.  E.  Dunmore, 
Dr.  A.  B.  F.  Evershed,  S.  H.  Fry,  T.  K.  Grant,  F.  W.  Hindley, 
W.  S.  Hobson,  T.  Illingworth,  S.  G.  Kimber,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
J.  Nerval,  S.  A.  Pitcher,  Walter  F.  Potter,  Ralph  Robinson, 
P.  R.  Salmon,  F.  H.  Sanderson,  T.  Scotton,  H.  M.  Smith, 
W.  H.  Smith,  Jas.  Taylor,  F.  B.  Tompkins,  A.  J.  Tucker, 
T.  C.  Turner,  J.  H.  Walker,  G.  W.  Watson,  Courtenay  Wells, 
A.  Werner,  A.  W.  Westrop,  C.  Winter,  S.  H.  Wratten. 
These,  with  the  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge),  the  President 
(Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington),  and  the  past-Presidents  (Messrs. 
Andrew  Pringle,  C.  H.  Botliamley,  George  Davison,  A.  Haddon, 

F.  de  P.  Cembrano,  William  Crooke,  Thomas  Bedding,  G. 
Herbert  Strutt,  E.  J.  Humphrey,  Alfred  Watkins,  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  Godfrey  Bingley,  Dr.  John  Joly,  Sir  Howard  Grubb, 
Sir  William  Herschel,  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  Sir  Robert  Pullar, 
and  Sir  E.  Cecil  Hertslet)  form  the  Council,  which  will  proceed 
to  elect  a  President  for  next  year  and  make  the  detailed  arrange- 
ments for  a  Convention  in  Holland. 

The     Exhibition. 

In  the  Barnfield  Hall  the  three  leading  firms  of  local  dealers 
— J.    Hinton  Lake,    Holman,    Ham  and  Co.,  and   Boots   Cash 


Chemists — had  stands  for  the  display  of  apparatus  and 
materials,  with  collections  that  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  enormous 
variety  in  modern  photographic  wares. 

The  Platinotype  Co.,  as  usual,  at  the  Convention,  had  a  large 
collection  of  prints  on  their  various  papers  and  fabrics,  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  his  staff  of  assistants,  not  only  to  explain 
but  also  to  demonstrate  the  various  processes.  The  illuminated 
Lumi^re  stand  with  a  large  display  of  modern  Autochromes, 
collections  of  prints  and  enlargements  on  the  Wellington  and 
on  the  Gevaert  papers,  and  a  kiosk,  at  which  the  "  Amateur 
Photogi-apher  "  was  represented,  combined  to  make  up  an  inter- 
esting, varied  exhibition. 

In  the  small  hall  a  very  creditable  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
Devonshire  photographers,  was  arranged,  with  some  two  dozen 
prints  loaned  by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  and  typical 
of  his  work  and  progress  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  so. 

Mr.  B.  Browning,  R.N.,  showed  an  interesting  lot  of  prints 
made  in  the  'sixties,  including  a  group  of  naval  oflScers,  for 
which  thirty  seconds  was  the  exposure. 

Miss  Hare's  landscapes  included  an  evening  scene  with  Stone 
Pines  against  the  sky,  treated  with  good  feeling.  Miss  K. 
Clarke  showed  local  landscapes  and  architecture,  and  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Tucker,  the  local  secretary,  had  varied  and  very  good 
work  dealing  with  local  subjects.  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Weaver 
Baker  showed  ranch  originality,  and  their  prints  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  party  of 
Pierrot  dolls,  twelve  chapters  in  the  adventures  of  a  kitten, 
studies  of  grasses  and  of  flowers,  and  a  few  architectural  details, 
all  suggested  an  original  point  of  view,  and  were  well  handled. 

An  effective  use  of  two-colour  toning  was  shown  in  Mr. 
Wardle's  "Head  of  a  Spaniel,"  in  which  the  head  was  toned 
to  a  liver-coloured  brown,  with  a  slate  blue  background. 

Mr.   C.  Cole  (pictures  taken  in  1896)  and  Mr.  Tanner  dealt 
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•with  the  sea-coast  and  cottages  ;  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Harris's  half- 
dozen  evening  landscapes  with  strong  clouds  dominated  the  end 
of  the  room.  Mr.  L.  Tosswill  showed  skill  in  finding  a  few 
unusual  view-points  from  which  to  make  attractive  views,  and 
other   well-represented   exhibitors   were  Mr.   Carslake  Winter- 


Wood,  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  (Mr.  A.  T.  Loram),  Dr.  Solly, 
J.  C.  de  Walton  Reade,  J.  W.  Lake,  and  J.  Hinton  Lake. 
"Roses,"  "Portrait,"  and  "  Peacock,"  by  Mrs.  Marillier,  wer& 
amongst  the  best  things  in  the  exhibition,  and  reached  a  very 
high  standard. 


SOME    CURIOUS    POINTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Arthur  W.    Clayden, 


M.A.,   Principal   of  the   Royal 


IN 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Convention  on  July  13,    by  Mr. 

Albert  Memorial  College,  Exeter.) 

strong  developer,  and  only  allowing  it  to  at;t  upon  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  film,  in  which  the  differential  action  is  most 
pronounced.  If  the  negative  is  then  washed  and  fixed  before 
the  development  has  reached  the  back  of  the  film,  a  fairly  clear, 


When-  I  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  from  your  energetic 
Secretary  to  read  a  paper  before  this  year's  Convention,  I  felt 
that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  hit  upon  a  topic  which  was  likely  to 
prove  at  all  interesting  to  an  assembly  of  experts  such  as  this 
meeting  would  produce.  Fortunately,  however,  my  study  of 
photography  has  followed  somewhat  unusual  lines,  so  that  I 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  what  may  well  be  called 
some  of  the  bye-ways  of  the  science,  lying  considerably  off  the 
ordinary  routes  followed  by  photographers  in  general.  Some  of 
these  bye-ways  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  themselves,  while 
others  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
photography,  and  are  not  yet  matters  of  common  knowledge. 
I  .propose,  therefore,  to-night,  to  consider  several  different 
phenomena,  more  or  less  distinct  from  each  other,  which  have 
been  hit  upon  by  scientific  investigation  in  the  course  of  obser- 
vations carried  out  by  photographic  processes. 

I  will  begin  by  briefly  referring  to  two  methods  by  which 
photographs  of  a  kind  can  be  taken  without  any  lens  or  camera. 
The  first  is  exceedingly  simple.  By  it  documents,  line  en- 
gravings, and  similar  objects  may  be  copied.  It  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  when  all  parts  of  a  negative  have  been  exposed,  if 
one  part  has  had  an  appreciably  greater,  exposure  than  the 
other,  it  is  possible  to  so  modify  development  as  to  exaggerate 
that  difference  to  almost  any  extent  we  please.  In  the 
"  Comptes  Rendus  "  for  April  18,  1911,  there  appears  a  paper 
by  G.  de  Fontenay  describing  the  method  and  the  result  of  his 
own  experiments  and  those  of  others. 

The  method  is  this: — A  sensitive  plate  is  placed  film  side 
downwards  on  the  document,  and  pressed  firmly  down  so  that 
the  contact  is  everywhere  close.  Light  is  then  allowed  to  fall 
on  the  plate.  The  light,  of  course,  passes  completely  through 
the  film,  and,  so  far  as  this  light  is  concerned,  all  parts  of  the 
film  are  similarly  exposed.  But,  after  traversing  the  film,  the 
light  is  reflected  back  again  from  the  document.  Suppose,  now, 
the  descending  direct  light  be  represented  by  the  number  100, 
that  reflected  from  the  white  paper  may  be  50,  while  that  from 
the  black  writing  will  be  negligible.  Consequently  the  total 
actinic  effect  over  the  paper  will  be  150,  while  that  over  the 
writing  will  be  little  more  than  100,  and  careful  development 
will  enable  us  to  emphasise  the  difference. 

In  developing  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  difference  of 
exposure  is  greatest  on  the  surface  of  the  film  which  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  document,  and  that  the  difference  is  very  small  in 
the  part  of  the  film  in  contact  with  the  glass.  The  negative  is 
therefore  apt  to  be  foggy,  but  the  positive  obtained  from  it  may 
be  quite  good. 

M.  de  Fontenay  finds  that  better  results  are  obtained  by  em- 
ploying yellow,  or  even  red,  light,  with  a  consequently  increased 
exposure.     He  also  recommends  slow  plates. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  method  is  one  which  deserves  to  be 
known,  because  we  can  easily  conceive  occasions  upon  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  copy  some  writing  or  print,  and  yet  find  it 
impossible,  for  one  reason  or  anothi<r,  to  apply  the  ordinary 
method  of  the  camera.  The  mere  use  of  a  slow  plate  with  some 
opaque  paper  to  do  duty  for  a  dark-slide,  and  it  becomes  per- 
fectly possible  to  obtain  a  photographic  copy  of  the  exact  size  of 
the  original  without  any  need  to  remove  it  from  any  book  in 
which  it  occurs. 

The  best  results  appear  to  be  obtained  by  using  a  quick-acting 


but  thin,  negative  is  the  result.     This  can  then  be  'built  up  by 
using  a  suitable  intensifier. 

The  next  point  I  come  to  is  one  upon  which  I  happened  a  good 
many  years  ago,  but  which  was  fully  described  only  so  recently 
as  last  April  in  the  pages  of  "  Knowledge. "  In  the  physical 
laboratory  we  have  a  piece  of  electrical  apparatus  called  a  Tesla 
Transformer,  a  device  whereby  an  electric  discharge  is  obtained 
which  has  many  peculiarities.  Tlie  discharge  is  known  techni-- 
cally  as  a  High  Tension  discharge,  and  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing proj^erties  is  that  conductors  carrying  it  are  faintly  lumin- 
ous in  the  dark. 

The  discharges  between  the  terminal's  are  very  beautiful.  If, 
for  instance,  a  metal  plate  is  laid  on  the  table,  covered  with  ai 
sheet  of  glass,  and  some  coins  are  placed  on  the  glass,  if  the 
metal  plate  is  connected  with  one  terminal  while  the  coins  are 
touched  by  the  other,  beautiful  radiating  coronse  are  seen  sur- 
rounding them. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  experiments  were  performed  ia 
an  otherwise  dark  room,  and  if  a  photographic  plate  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  glass,  the  radiating  discharge  should  be  repro- 
duced on  development. 

On  putting  this  idea  into  practice,  I  was  surprised  to  find  th* 
radiating  structure  of  the  discharge  very  perfectly  reproduced, 
and  still  more  astonished  to  find  the  modelling  of  the  face  of 
the  coin  in  contact  with  the  film  clearly  shown  in  quite  small 
details. 

For  this  method  it  is  desirable  that  the  relief  should  not  be 
great,  as  the  effect  is-spoilt  by  raising  the  coin  only  the  thickness 
of  a  sixpence  from  the  film. 

Now,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  whether  the  production  of  the 
latent  image  in  this  case  is  an  instance  of  electric  action,  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  a  faint  luminosity  of  the  coin. 

I  found  that  similar  pictures  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  some  years  previously,  but  his  method  seemed  different. 
He  attributed  his  results  to  an  electric  action  on  the  silver  salts. 
In  my  own  results  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  them  not  to  any- 
electric  action  on  the  silver  compound,  but  rather  to  that  lumin- 
osity of  the  conducting  substance,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. The  density  of  the  electric  charge  on  any  conductor  of 
irregular  shape  varies  from  place  to  place,  and  is  greatest  where 
the  convexity  is  sharpest.  Hence,  also,  the  discharge  from  the 
surface  is  greatest  where  the  edges  or  convexities  have  the 
shortest  radius  of  curvature.  Tlie  light  is  thus  manufactured' 
on  the  surface  of  the  coin  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  film,  and' 
is  brightest  where  the  discharge  is  greatest — that  is,  where  the 
convexities  are  most  pronounced. 

As  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  how  far  these  pictures  are  to  be 
regarded  as  photographs  or  not,  while  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
their  electrical  origin,  I  have  described  them  as  Electrographs. 
They  illustrate  several  things  of  interest  to  the  electrician,  but 
to  the  photographer  they  are  notable  only  as  a  peculiar  way  of 
securing  an  action  on  the  photographic  film. 

I  now  come  to  consider  some  points  which  have  arisen  in  the 
astronomical  use  of  photography.  The  tendency  in  recent  years- 
has  been  to  more    and   more    replace  visual   observations    andl 
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measurements  at  the  telescope  by  more  leisurely  results 
obtained  from  photographic  plates.  One  type  of  observation  is 
th«  measurement  of  the  relative  brightness  of  stars  by  the  sizes 
of  their  images. 

At  the  focus  of  a  telescope  the  image  of  a  star  is  a  small  round 
disc,  whose  size  is  not  determined  by  the  size  of  the  star  or  its 
distance,  but  simply  (other  things  being  equal)  on  its  brightness. 
If  the  air  is  still,  and  the  lens  is  good,  this  round  disc  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  concentric  narrow  rings  of  light,  which 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  light  is  a  wave  movement — that  is  to  say, 
they  and  the  disc-like  image  are  a  diffraction  phenomenon.  The 
curious  thing  about  this  is  that,  for  a  given  star,  the  larger  the 
aperture  of  the  telescope  the  smaller  is  the  disc,  and  the  closer 
and  less  conspicuous  are  the  rings.  But  the  matter  is  more 
complicated  by  the  effect  of  a  prolonged  exposure.  For  a  given 
star  the  size  of  its  image  depends  partly  upon  the  length  of  time 
the  exposure  lasts.  In  .tllie  "  Astrophysical  Jouitnal "  for 
January,  1911,  Dr.  C.  E.  K  llees  prints  the  results  of  some  in- 
vestigations on  this  spread  of  the  image  under  the  description  of 
"Photographic  Irradiation."  Putting  it  in  his  words,  "the 
square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  image  is  prcportional  to  tha 
logarithm  of  the  exposure." 

Now,  a  star  is  practically  a  point,  and  it  follows  that  what- 
ever happens  to  its  image  must,  under  similar  circumstances, 
happen  to  the  image  of  each  constituent  point  of  an  extended 
object.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  we  want  critical  sharpness  of 
detail,  we  should  aim  at  large  aperture  and  short  exposure,  or 
large  aperture  and  a  slow  plate. 

To  take  an  example,  it  seems  that  such  small  markings  as  the 
so-called  canals  of  Mars  cannot  be  seen  in  a  telescope  of  less 
than  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Of  course,  in  ordinary  photography  such  exact  precision  of 
detail  is  even  scarcely  desirable,  and  the  question  of  depth  of 
focus  becomes  more  important,  but  the  above  considerations 
must  apply  in  full  force  to  many  copying  processes. 

This  phenomenon  of  irradiation  doubtless  applies  to  all  cases 
in  which  the  object  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  it  may  be  les- 
sened by  lessening  that  brilliancy  by  an  absorbent  screen,  or  by 
photographing  a  reflected  image. 

This  last  device  I  have  often  adopted  when  photographing  bril- 
liant clouds.  The  method  serves  the  purpose  of  greatly  prolong- 
ing the  exposure,  so  that  it  becomes  easy  to  hit  that  which  will 
just  enable  you  to  bring  out  the  difference  between  the  cloud  and 
its  luminous  background.  The  use  of  a  black  mirror  in  a  simi- 
lar way  renders  it  easy  to  get  the  detail  of  an  extended  distant 
view.  Moreover,  when  placed  at  the  right  angle  before  the  lens 
(it  should  be  so  that  its  surface  makes  an  angle  of  about  33  deg. 
with  the  optic  axis),  it  refuses  to  reflect  light  which  is  polarised 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  surface.  The  blue  light  of  the 
sky  can  thus  be  partially  quenched.  The  glare  of  light  from  the 
haze  of  the  atmosphere  is  similarly  diminished,  and  the  light  re- 
flected as  surface  glitter  from  leaves  is  also  extinguished. 
Moreover,  when  sunlight  is  reflected  from  water  it  is 
partly  polarised,  almost  entirely  so  at  certain  angles, 
and  this  can  be  so  completely  extinguished  that  it 
becomes  easy  to  photograph  objects  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost  in  the  glare. 

But  I  think  the  most  curious  of  all  photographic  phenomena 
r  know  are  those  connected  with  what  is  known  as  the  reversal  of 
th«  image,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  some  day  or  other  they  will 
lead  to  substantial  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  latent 
image."  We  all  know  the  sub-bromide  theory  expounded  by  Sir 
William  Abney,  and  the  oxy-bromide  theory  discussed  by  Pro- 
fessor Meldola,  but  modem  investigations  into  the  effects  of 
light  on  matter  are  leading  rapidly  towards  another  theory  in 
the  direction  of  radio-activity  and  the  liberation  of  "ions"  by 
the  action  of  light. 

The  phenomena  of  reversal  are  among  those  which  are  most 
difficult  to  explain  by  any  purely  chemical  theory,  and  the  more 


they  are  known  the  more  they  suggest  some  physical  modifica- 
tion of  the  particles. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  everyone  who  knows  that  mere  pressure  on 
the  sensitive  film  leaves  a  developable  mark  ;  a  slight  abrasion 
of  the  gelatine  surface  develops  out  as  a  black  line,  and  many  a 
negative  has  been  spoiled  by  wiping  the  plate  too  vigorously 
before  exposure. 

However,  to  take  the  phenomena  in  their  proper  order,  let  me 
first  briefly  refer  to  the  fact,  long  known,  that  unduly  long  expo- 
sure does  result  in  inversions  of  the  normal  eflect. 

In  the  year  1889  there  was  some  discussion  among  meteorolo- 
gists and  physicists  as  to  the  explanation  of  certain  photographs 
of  lightning  flashes  which  yielded  black,  or  reversed,  prints. 

I  happened  to  be  one  of  those  who  got  such  a  photograph.  The 
plate  showed  symptoms  of  over-exposure,  and  I  felt  sure  that  in 
some  way  that  over-exposure  accounted  for  the  reversed  image  of 
what  I  had  seen  as  ^  brilliant  flash. 

I  carried  out  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory, 
substituting'  an  electric  spark  for  the  lightning  flash.  Plate 
after  plate  was  exposed  to  repeated  discharges  in  vain.  At  last 
it  struck  me  that  the  conditions  were  different.  The  sparks  had 
only  the  background  of  the  dark  laboratory,  while  the  lightning 
had  a  dazzling  white  cloud  behind  it.  Consequently  I  put  a 
piece  of  white  cardboard  behind  the  sparks  to  imitate  the  cloud, 
and  at  once  I  got  reversed  images.  Wholly  reversed  if  the 
sparks  w€1|b  small  and  thin,  bright  with  dark  margins  if  they 
were  more  brilliant. 

The  next  step  was  to  separate  the  two  actions  by  exposing  the 
plate  first  to  the  images  of  sparks,  and  subsequently  to  the 
action  of  ordinary  diffused  light.  Again  reversal  w^as  the  rule, 
and  it  was  immaterial  whether  that  diffused  light  was  lamplight, 
gaslight,  daylight,  or  even  that  from  a  series  of  electric  sparks. 

Now  came  the  question  :  Is  this  action  due  to  the  total  action 
of  the  two  exposures  (spark  image  plus  diffused  light)  together 
bringing  the  action  up  to  the  pitch  necessary  for  ordinary  re- 
versal ?  If  so,  it  should  make  no  difference  whether  the 
diffused  light  came  first  or  second. 

On  putting  this  to  the  test  I  found  the  order  of  the  exposures 
to  be  all-important.  Diffused  light  first  gave  no  reversal,  spark 
image  first  always  gave  reversal.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  is  in  a  negative  in  which  nothing  but  spark  light 
was  used.  I  first  exposed  a  plate  to  the  images  of  some  vertical 
sparks.  Then  a  piece  of  ground  glass  was  held  in  front  of  the 
lens  while  a  few  sparks  were  passed  between  the  same  discharg- 
ing knobs,  and,  lastly,  the  glass  was  removed,  and  some  hori- 
zontal sparks  passed.  The  first  sparks  are  reversed,  the  last 
not  reversed,  where  the  plate  is  fogged  by  the  glare  through  the 
ground  glass. 

Another  question  was  whether  the  refrangibility  of  the  light 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  it  had  been  shown  long 
previously  that  the  ultra-red  rays  had  the  power  of  reversing  the 
action  of  the  more  actinic  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

To  test  this  I  took  two  plates  and  exposed  one  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  spark  images,  and  subsequently  to  the  spectrum  for  vary- 
ing lengths  of  time.  In  this  plate  reversal  took  place,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  most  complete  reversal  was  effected  where 
the  ordinary  actinic  action  was  strongest.  The  second  plate 
was  treated  in  a  precisely  similar  way,  except  that  the  order  of 
the  two  exposures  was  reversed.     It  yielded  no  reversal. 

Many  other  experiments  were  made,  but  the  result  was  always 
the  same — namely,  that  the  image  of  an  electric  spark  can  be  re- 
versed by  suhseqitent  action  of  any  form  of  diffused  light,  pro- 
vided that  the  action  of  the  spark  image  had  not  exceeded  a 
certain  maximum. 

Hence  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  short  exposure  to 
the  image  of  the  spark  produced  a  latent  image  on  the  film  dif- 
ferent from  that  due  to  the  diffused  light,  though  both  latent 
images  could  be  developed. 

Continued  on  page  551. 
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Cniithnied  from  pmje  54'J. 

I  tried  to  get  similar  results  with  other  short  exposures,  but 
«ould  not  get  satisfactory  reversal  of  any  impression  but  that 
due  to  a  spark. 

These  results  were  published  in  1889. 

About  four  years  Later  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  Prof. 
E.  W.  Wood  in  America,  and  he  published  a  remarkable  paper 
in  the  "  Astrophysical  Journal  "  for  June,  1903.  In  this  paper 
he  classified  reversals  as  divisible  into  five  tyjies  :  — 

1.  Ordinary  over-exposure  where  the  image  is  reversed  if 
■exposed  300  or  400  times  too  long 

2.  Reversal  by  developing  the  plate  in  ordinary  light. 

3.  Reversal  by  exposing  the  plate  to  light  between  developing 
and  fixing. 

4.  The  Clayden  effect. 

5.  Reversal  of  a  previous  exposure  by  a  bath  of  bichromate 
■of  potash  and  nitric  acid. 

The  effect  I  had  discovered  he  showed  was  limited  to  cases 
in  which  the  previous  exposure  had  been  less  than  1-1, 000th  of 
a  second,  and  he  verified  my  result  that  the  reversing  light  must 
be  equal  in  actinic  power  to  tlie  light  of  the  original  image. 
He  described  these  short  exposures  as  "light-shock." 

Prof.   Wood  went  further.     He  experimented  with  pressure 


marks,  and  Rfintgen  rays,  and  found  that  it  was  possible  to 
arrange  the  four  causes  of  action  in  a  series  thus:  — 

Pressure  marks,  Bontgen  rays,  light-shock,  and  diffused 
light,  so  that  if  a  latent  image  is  impressed  by  any  one 
of  them  it  can  be  reversed  by  the  subsequent  action  of  any  one 
higher  in  the  series,  but  in  no  circumstances  by  one  earlier 
in  the  list. 

In  January,  1904,  Mr  S.  Skinner,  at  Cambridge,  added  the 
action  of  radium  to  the  list  and  showed  that  it  could  reverse 
spark  images,  while,  in  itself,  reversible  by  diffused  light. 

In  November,  1909,  Mr.  H.  J.  Channon,  in  the  "  Photo- 
graphic Journal,"  drew  attention  to  the  reversibility  of  the 
effect  of  X-rays  by  diffused  light,  and  stated  that  if  a  plate  is 
first  exposed  to  X-rays,  and  then  in  the  camera,  it  will  develop 
as  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative. 

Still  one  final  "  curiosity."  Mr.  E.  S.  King,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Astrophysical  Society  of  America,  publishes  some 
results  in  connection  with  Astronomical  photography  among 
which  he  states  :  — 

1.  Tliat  a  j)hotographic  plate  is  more  sensitive  when  cold 
than  when  warm. 

2.  That  dampness,  even  humidity  in  the  air,  materially 
lessens  the  sensitiveness.  Abthub  AV.  Clayden. 


A    NEW    SILVER    INTENSIFIER. 

(A  paper  read  at  the  Photographic  Convention  on  July  13  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington.) 


The  ideal  method  of  strengthening  a  developed  silver  image 
would  seem  to  be  by  the  deposition  of  metallic  silver  upon  it 
from  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  wet 
negative  on  a  wet  collodion  plate  is  intensified.  As  many  of  us 
know,  the  silver  intensification  of  a  wet  plate  is  about  as  perfect 
a  process  as  any  we  have  in  photographic  chemistry,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  gelatine  as  the  vehicle  in  place  of  collodion, 
silver  has  not  been  much  employed  as  an  intensifier. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  various  methods  of  intensifi- 
•cation  that  have  been  advocated  since  the  early  days  of  the  gela- 
tine dry-plate.  There  have  been  very  many,  most  of  them  con- 
taining mercury  in  some  form  or  other,  and  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude probably  the  best  and  most  scientific  is  that  one  advocated 
by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  in  which,  after  bleaching  with  mercury, 
the  plate  is  darkened  in  a  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  It  is  my 
province  this  evening  to  deal  with  the  building  up  of  the  image 
by  the  deposition  of  silver  upon  it,  the  method  being  that  given 
in  my  original  formula,  containing  sulphocyanide  and  hypo. 
One  of  the  most  admirable  qualities  of  this  method  is  that  it  re- 
tains the  same  ratio  of  gradation  which  existed  in  the  original 
negative.  In  certain  cases,  where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  very 
great  contrast,  it  may  be  found  useful  to  employ  one  of  the  other 
methods,  though  I  hope,  later  on,  to  show  that  even  with  the 
silver  intensifier  it  is  possible  to  alter  the  ratio  of  gradation, 
when  it  seems  necessary  to  do  so. 

Although  the  silver  intensifier  with  sulphocyanide  and  hypo 
has  been  published  for  some  twenty  years,  and  has  proved  satis- 
factory in  the  hands  of  a  few,  for  one  reason  or  another  it  has 
never  taken  a  strong  footing  amongst  the  many.  There  are  one 
or  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  the 
action  of  the  sulphocyanide  so  softened  the  gelatine  that  with 
some  plates  it  actually  dissolved  the  film.  Then  again,  stain- 
ing took  place  so  badly  With  it  at  times  that  when  intensifica- 
tion was  carried  to  an  extreme  limit,  so  intense  was  the  dichroic 
fog  produced  that  its  red  stain  in  the  clear  portions  was  even 
more  intense  than  the  deix)sited  silver.  If  these  faults  could 
not  be  remedied,  so  that  the  process  could  be  worked  with  cer- 
tainty, it  was  of  no  value  for  everyday  use. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  with  some  emulsions  there  is  no 
trouble  from  staining.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  know  so  little  of 
the  complications  that  occur  between  the  organic  developer,  tbe 
silver,  and  the  gelatine,  that  it  would  be  futile  on  my  part  to 
discuss  the  theory  of  it. 


I  may  say,  however,  that  I  have  noticed  that  with  some  for- 
mulse  for  emulsion  making,  used  under  certain  'conditions, 
green  fog  is  liable  to  be  produced  if  pyro  and  ammonia  is  em- 
ployed for  development ;  and  that  the  same  thing  occurs  with 
my  silver  intensifier,  with  pyro  and  ammonia,  or  even  if  other 
alkalies  are  used  in  place  of  the  ammonia.  This  points  to  the 
fact  that  ther<^  is  some  compound  formed  between  the  silver  and 
gelatine. 

Mr.  Blake  Smith  two  years  ago  published  various  formulae  for 
the  clean  working  of  silver  intensification,  as  well  as  for  getting 
rid  of  what  he  called  "resin  stain  "  of  the  developer.  These 
methods  were  admirable  in  their  way,  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  but  the  many  manipulations  required  quite  put  it  outside 
everyday  use. 

I  felt  so  convinced  that  the  sulphocyanide  of  silver  intensifier 
was  capable  of  good  results  that  I  determined  to  try  to  make  it 
practically  usable  under  all  conditions  ;  and  I  hope  to  prove 
to  you  this  evening  that  I  have  done  so.  The  whole  secret  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  We  must  first  attack  the  invisible  compound  of 
silver  and  gelatine  which  causes  the  stains.  There  are  several 
reagents  capable  of  doing  this ;  copper  chloride,  potassium 
ferricyanide,  acid  bichromate  being  amongst  the  most  successful 
I  have  tried,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  most  reliable  of  all,  an 
immersion  of  the  negative  to  be  intensified  for  one  minute  in  a 
very  weak  solution,  followed  by  a  two  or  three  minutes'  washing 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  silver  colution,  being  quite  sufficient  to 
prevent  all  signs  of  staining. 

The  practical  details  are  as  follows  :  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  harden  the  film.  A  bath  of  formalin  is  there- 
Tore  used,  so  that  the  plate  will  withstand  the  softening  action 
of  the  sulphocyanide.  A  soaking  in  a  bath  of  one  part  of  for- 
malin to  ten  parts  of  water,  for  five  minutes,  is  sufficient.  This 
bath  may  be  kept  as  a  stock  solution,  and  used  over  and  over 
again.  After  a  few  minutes'  rinsing,  the  negative  is  placed  in 
either  of  the  following  for  exactly  on«  minute,  the  bichromate 
being  recommended  by  preference  : 

Potassium  ferricyanide  

Potassium  bromide     

Water      


Potassium  bichromate 
Potassium  bromide 

Hvdrochloric  acid     

Water      


20 
20 
20 

grs. 
grs. 

OZ8. 

1 

20 
60 

grs. 
minims. 

20 

OZfi. 
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Too  long  an  immersion  in  either  of  these  baths  causes  the 
image  to  bleach,  which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  we  desire  to  retain 
the  original  gradation.  In  the  time  prescribed,  there  is  little 
apparent  change  ;  but  the  reducing  agent  has  done  its  work, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  rinsing  the  negative  is  ready  for  the 
intensifying  solution. 

The  intensifier  may  be  kept  in  the  form  of  two  stock  solutions, 
which  will  keep  good  for  years. 

A. — Silver  nitrate     800  grs. 

Water  (distilled)  up  to    20  ozs. 

B. — Potassium  sulphocyanide     1.400  grs. 

Sodium  hyposulphite  1,400  grs. 

Water  up'to   20  ozs. 

Half  an  ounce  of  B  is  taken,  and  to  it  is  added  half  an  ounce 
of  A,  stirring  vigorously  with  a  glass  rod.  The  result  should  be 
a  clear  solution  ;  if  the  stirring  is  omitted  it  is  apt  to  be  turbid. 
To  this  is  added  one  dram  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  pyro  pre- 
served with  sulphite,  and  two  drams  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia. 
The  negative  is  laid  in  a  chemically  clean  dish,  and  the  silver 
solution  poured  over  it.  The  deposition  of  the  silver  begins  to 
take  place  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  image  gradually  gains  in 
strength.  As  soon  as  sufficient  densitj'  is  acquired,  the  negative 
is  placed  in  an  acid  fixing  bath,  until  the  slight  pyro  stain  is  re- 
moved, and  is  then  well  washed,  as  usual.  It  is  well  to  rub  the 
surface  of  the  film  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  at  some  time  during 
the  washing,  to  remove  a  slight  surface  deposit  which  will  be 
found  upon  it. 

There  is  one  thing  upon  which  I  must  lay  stress,  and  that  is 
that  the  negative  to  be  intensified  must  have  been  thoroughly 
fixed  in  a  clean,  fresh  h3'po  bath,  and  not  merely  have  been  left 
for  some  indefinite  period  in  a  stale  or  dirty  solution  of  hypo 
that  has  been  used  on  other  occasions.     This  is  important,  but 


is  a  ix)int  on  which  I  am  afraid  a  good  many  photographers  are 
apt  to  be  careless. 

So  far,  the  process,  as  described,  does  not  alter  the  density 
ratios,  merely  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  image  proportionally 
right  through.  If,  however,  the  original  negative  is  flat  from 
over-exposure,  we  may  get  greater  contrast  by  carrying  the  in- 
tensification rather  far,  and  then  reducing  with  the  ferricyanide 
and  hypo  reducer.  Oi:  we  may  allow  the  negative  to  remain  in 
the  clearing  bath  for  a  considerably  longer  time,  until  a  decided 
bleaching  action  is  visible.  This  bleached  image  is  partially 
soluble  in  the  silver  solution,  and  so  a  portion  will  be  dissolved, 
whilst  the  alkaline  pyro  will  reduce  the  remainder.  This  treat- 
ment is  on  the  whole  not  really  satisfactory  ;  so  that  I  prefer 
to  treat  the  intensified  image,  which,  by  the  way,  should 
be  a  trifle  overdone,  with  the  Howard  Farmer  reducer,  as  just 
described. 

In  a  similar  way  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  hard  nega- 
tive flatter  or  softer,  by  employing  ammonium  persulphate,  this 
salt  (in  contra-distinction  to  the  ferricyanide)  attacking  the 
denser  deposit  first. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  obvious  advantage  of  being  able  to 
watch  the  growth  in  the  density  of  the  image,  and  to  be  able  to 
stop  it  at  the  desired  moment,  which  we  have  in  this  method. 
Moreover,  the  result  is  permanent. 

It  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence  that  a  negative  requires 
strengthening,  but  when  the  necessity  does  occur,  with  the  stock 
solutions  at  hand,  it  is  only  the  matter  of  a  very  few  minutes  to 
remedy  it,  and  the  work  may  be  done  on  the  lines  I  have  indi- 
cated, with  the  certainty  that  the  solutions  used  have  not  deteri- 
orated, and  that  the  work  can  be  done  without  any  risk  of  a 
hitch,  or  of  failure  from  staining,  or  from  any  cause  whatever. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 


NIGHT    PHOTOGRAPHY    AND     HOW    IT    IS     DONE. 

(A  paper  by  Messrs.  J.  Keane    and   S.  J.  Taylor,  read   by  Mr.   J.  Keane  at  the  Photographic  Convention  on  July  14.) 


I  WAS  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Bridge  some 
time  ago  that  the  subject  of  to-night's  paper  has  never  been 
dealt  with  at  a  Convention  meeting.  Perhaps  no  one  has  been 
found  with  sufficient  hardihood  to  stand  before  you  and  talk 
about  a  branch  of  photography  that  has  little  to  recommend 
it  in  the  way  of  novelty,  a  branch  of  photography  moreover 
which,  as  you  all  know,  is  full  of  pitfalls  and  presents  many 
obstacles  to  success.  If  when  my  collaborator  and  I  started 
to  prepare  this  paper  we  were  eager  and  determined  to  over- 
come all  difficulties  and  brush  them  aside,  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  long  before  our  task  was  finished  ws  liad  learned  to  have 
a  very  great  respect  for  those  difficulties  and  to  exercise  much 
caution  to  overcome  them.  As  you  may  easily  imagine,  it  is 
not  possible  in  dealing  with  night  subjects  to  get  what  photo- 
graphers call  "  a  cocoanut  "  every  time  a  plate  is  exposed,  and 
we  must  be  prepared  for  a  certain  number  of  negatives  that 
refuse  to  yield  up  all  the  charm  and  gradation  and  mysterious 
elusiveness  that  we  expected  of  them.  It  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put  before  yon  successful 
pictures  only  and  say  "  this  is  night  photography,"  but  that 
examples  of  our  failures  (of  which  we  had  many  to  choose 
from)  as  well  as  our  successes  should  also  be  shown,  and  the 
sub-title  of  our  paper  might  well  have  been  "  How  not  to  do 
it,"  but  that  would  have  involved  contradicting  the  Convention 
Secretary,  and  that  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do  ! 

Now,  although  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  subject  we 
have  chosen  for  our  lecture  to-night  (for  years  past  we  have 
all  been  familiar  with  the  photographic  print  purporting  to 
represent  a  night  scene  of  some  sort  or  another),  yet  it  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  any  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
to  extend  the  possibilities  of  this  branch  of  the  photographer's 
art;  and  we  trust,  therefore,  that  it  may  come  as' a  fresh 
thing,    even   to  those   of  you  who   were   exposing    plates  and 


mixing  developers  when  we  were  playing  marbles  or  making 
night  hideous  instead  of  beautiful,  as  we  have  been  lately 
trying  to  do  with  such  success  as  you  shall  presently  judge. 

Our  title,  "  Night  Photography,"  is  a  wide  one,  and  it 
occurs  to  us  that  although  we  intended  it  to  mean  landscape 
and  outdoor  photography  by  night,  some  may  be  expecting  a 
dissertation  upon  astronomical  research  or  flashlight  photo- 
graphy perhaps.  Some  of  you,  maybe,  spend  chilly  nights 
perched  on  the  roofs  of  your  houses  with  telescope  and  camera, 
recording  the  jwsition  of  stars  and  discovering  comets.  For 
the  present,  although  we  have  been  out  on  decidedly  chilly 
nights,  this  department  is  outside  our  subject,  and  we  shall 
aim  more  particularly  at  showing  the  pictorial  possibilities  of 
night  work,  and  shall  set  forth  the  pleasures  and  difficulties 
of  what  we  have  heard  an  intelligent  onlooker  describe  as 
"  tikin  snapshots  in  the  dark." 

Early  attempts  at  night  photography  were  usually  fakes 
pure  and  simple,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  pure  and  simple 
fake.  The  camera  was  directed  towards  the  sun,  when  he  had 
conveniently  retired  behind  a  cloud,  as  he  has  rather  a  habit  of 
doing.  The  resulting  negative,  purposely  under-exposed  to 
simulate  the  effect  of  night,  was  heavily  printed  in  blue  and 
presented  as  a  moonlight  or  night  "  study,"  although  there 
was  generally  something  which  gave  it  away  ;  and  it  would 
be  hard  nowadays  to  deceive  anybody — except  a  judge — by  such 
transparent  trickery. 

Since  those  days,  help  from  many  quarters  has  been  extended 
to  the  camera  user,  especially  by  the  plate-maker  and  the 
optician.  The  former  has  given  us  plates  of  greatly  increased 
speed  and  colour-sensitiveness,  and  the  latter  has  steadily 
eliminated  the  faults  of  his  earlier  products,  increasing  their 
working  aperture,  improving  their  definition,  and  rendering 
possible  many  feats  which  in  olden  days  would  have  been  con- 
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sidered  hopelessly  out  of  the  range  of  practical  photography. 
We  are  no  longer  limited  to  such  night  subjects  as  the  flaring 
1,'in  ]>alace,  or  the  firework  display  al  Brock's  Benefit ;  with 
ur  yellow-  and  red-sensitive  plates  and  our  lenses  working  at 
i|)ortures  from  f,2.2  downwards,  we  can  even  include  moving 
figures  in  our  night  exposures,  with  shutter  speeds  as  rapid  as 
half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of  a  second. 

Feats  of  this  kind  naturally  call  for  extremely  large  aperture 
K-nses,  and  although  we  shall  show  you  one  or  two  such 
pictures,  we  must  confess  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  equal 
the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Harry  Wild,  whose  articles  on 
the  subject  in  the  photographic  i>apers  will  be  familiar  to  most 
■  '(  you.  But  there  is  no  need  for  the  jwssessor  of  an  ordinary 
Rectilinear  lens  to  be  discouraged  because  these  short  exposures 
;ue  impracticable  for  him  ;  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done 
with  an  f/B  lens,  and  the  exjwsure  in  most  cases  need  not  be 
utrageously  long,  although  the  photographer  may  have  to  exer- 
.  ise  a  certain  amount  of  patience. 

It  would  be  jxissible,  we  suppose,  to  print  in  figures  in  a 
night  picture,  but  the  process  would  be  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  would  call  for  a  considerable  amount  of  faking  to  get  the 
ligliting  right ;  and  very  likely  the  results  would  not  be  worth 
tlie  trouble.  But  all  the  pictures  we  shall  show  to-night  are 
I  erf  ectly  bona-fide  ones,  and  in  each  case  we  shall  name  the 
jilate  and  the  exposure.  The  aperture  in  most  cases  was  /'/4.5, 
and  when  we  say  nothing  to  the  contrarj-,  this  must  be  under- 
stood ;  those  who  wish  to  take  notes  for  their  own  guidance 
should  double  the  figures  for  f/6,  or  quadruple  them  for  fj8. 

If  figures  are  to  be  included  in  the  photograph,  i.e.,  if  we 
consider  the  presence  of  one  or  more  figures  is  reall_v  necessary, 
we  must  either  select  a  well-lighted  scene  where  exposure  may 
be  cut  down  and  wait  for  the  crowd  to  arrange  itself  to  our 
satisfaction,  or  we  must  engage  the  services  of  a  model. 

We  must  give  some  credit  for  the  success  with  which  short 
exposures  are  given  to  the  enormous  power  of  modern  gas  and 
electric  lighting,  as  compared  with  the  old-fashioned  open  gas  jet 
and  paraffin  burner  ;  the  streets  of  our  towns  are  mostly  lighted 
by  either  inverted  incandescents  or   powerful  arc-lamps,    and 
the  actinic  value  of  these,  when  several  are  grouped  together, 
is  very  great  indeed,  provided  orthochromatic  or  panchromatic 
plates    are    employed.     We   think    the   so-called    "Ordinary" 
plate  may  be  ruled    out  of   consideration  for  this  work,  for  the 
man   who   attempts  to   use   it  is   handicapping  himself   to   an 
enormous   extent,    by  losing  the  whole   effect  of  the   red  and 
green  rays   in   which  artificial    light  is    so    disproportionately 
rich.     H.  and   D.    numbers  are   of   small   value   as  guides   to 
exposure  for   night   work,    even   if  plate-makers   could  be   de- 
pended on  to  state  them  with  some  degree  of  uniformity  ;  the 
slow  ortho  plate  may  prove  much  superior  to  the  ultra-rapid 
"  Ordinary  "  when  we  come  to  deal  with  artificial  light,  and 
we  have  therefore  wasted  no  time  in  experimenting  with  any 
but  orthochromatic  plates.     Film  users  will,  of  course,  employ 
their  favourite  negative  medium,  but  here  again  we  fancy  they 
are  handicapping  themselves  ;  for  it  is  said,  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  a  fact,  that  the  same  emulsion,  coated  on  a  glass  plate  and 
on  a  celluloid  film,   will  be  considerably  faster  on  the  former 
than  on  the  latter.     Films  may  offer  some  advantages  in  regard 
to  the  avoidance  of  halation,   as  to  which  we  may  have  more 
to  say  later  on  ;    but  speed  is  really  the  main  consideration, 
when  exfwsure  is  a  matter  of  minutes,  instead  of  seconds  only. 
As  t<j   the   make  of  plate  we  prefer,   it  is   perhaps  a  little 
invidious  to  mention  names  ;  but  we  have  used  Imperial  Special 
Sensitive  Ortho.,   Wratten    Panchromatic,    and    Bamet  Super 
Speed  Ortho.  with  satisfaction  ;   and,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
H.  and  D.  numbers,   as  marked  on  the  box,   range  from  400 
down  to  120,  we  have  found  no  appreciable  difference  in  actual 
work.     The  plates,   it  is  unnecessary  to   remark,  were   always 
backed. 
We  may    remark  also    that  terrific    speed    is   obtained  by 


colour-sensitising  one's  own  plates  and  using  them  within  a 
day  or  so,  for  they  will  not  keep  longer,  but  this  is  really 
outside  the  range  of  possibility  (<>t  most  amateurs. 

Now  as  to  apparatus.     We  do  iu>t  sup|K«e  that  anybody  i» 
going  to  scrap  whatever  a]>|>aratus  he  has  and  invest  in  new 
expressly  for  night  work,   nor   is   there    any  reason   why  he 
should  do  so.    It  is  true  that  our  negatives  were  mostly  made 
with  reflex  cameras,  but  the  reflex  offers  very  little  advantage 
over  other  patterns,  and  has  certain  drawbacks.     As  a  matter 
of   fact,    the  difficulty  of    holding    the  camera   steady   whilst 
quantities    of    mechanism    are    disporting    themselves    inside- 
renders  the  reflex  rather  an  unwieldy  instrument  for  handwork 
at  night ;  but  if  we  use  a  tripod,  which  is  eminently  advisable, 
it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  plant  it  down  anywhere,  with 
the  camera  extended  and  dark  slide  already  drawn,  focus,  and 
expose  without  delay,  and  before  we  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  passers-by.     Under  any  other  circumstances  than  these  the 
ordinary  small  "  hand-or-stand  "  type  is  quite  as  useful ;  and 
if  the  circumstances   are  such   as  to  justify  an  exposure  of  a. 
second  or  less,  it  may  be  used  in  steady  hands — the  hands  of 
a  teetotaller  for  preference — without  any  outside  support.     A 
focal-plane  shutter  is  no   advantage  ;    it   will  seldom   work  at 
a  slow  enough  speed,   and  the  size  and  weight  of  the  moving 
parts   is   a   disadvantage  and   tends  to   vibration ;    we  should 
much  prefer  a  between-lens  shutter  of  the  Unicum  type,  with 
an  air-brake,  admitting  of  exposure  up  to  a  second  by  a  single- 
finger-pressure.     Bulb    exposures    might   perhaps    be   managed 
with  roller-blind  shutter,  but  this  would  need  a  steady  hand 
indeed,  for  the  movement  of  the  working  parts  would  produce 
more  vibration  and  more  shock  than  with  the  light  vulcanite- 
leaves  of  the  Unicum  pattern. 

Stillj  any  camera  may  be  used  successfully,  with  certain 
reservations  as  to  the  kind  of  subject  which  it  is  possible  to- 
tackle.  We  may  say  that  the  only  essentials  are  a  steady 
tripod,  a  lens  not  slower  than  fj8.  and,  most  necessary  of  all, 
an  abundant  stock  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  worker; 
patience  with  the  selection  of  subject  and  view-point,  patienc* 
with  the  exposure,  and  most  difficult  of  all  to  acquire,  patience- 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  English  climate. 

We  may  lay  it  down  that  the  smaller  the  camera  the  greater 
are  the  chances  of  success  ;   for  focussing  is  a  difficult  matter 
at  night,   and  if  we  can  employ  a  short-focus  lens,  the  need 
for  extreme  accuracy  is  much  less  pronounced  ;   for,  of  course, 
everybody  knows  that,  at  a  given  aperture,  the  short-focus  len» 
possesses  greater  depth  of  field  than  the  long-focus.     We  are 
in  practice  obliged  to  compromise  between  rapidity  and  depth 
of  field  ;    we  can  obtain  a  4^-  or  5-inch  lens  which  covers  a 
quarter-plate  at  fJ6,  but   if  we   desire  to  use  an  aperture  of 
/'/4.5  we  immediately  find  that  the  shortest  focus  practicable  i» 
something  like  six  inches,  and  much  greater  care  will  be  neces- 
sary in  estimating  distances  with  the  larger  aperture  and  greater 
focal  length.     There  is  one  lens  which  is  claimed  to  cover  a 
quarter-plate  with  a  focus  of  only  4|  inches  at  fjA.S—the  Beck 
Isostigmar— but  how  far  this   claim  is   borne  out  in  practice 
we  cannot  say  from  experience.     If  it  actually  does  what   is 
stated  it  should  be  an  invaluable  lens  for  those  who  require 
great  rapidity  combined  with  depth  of  field.    The  Cooke  lens. 
also  covers  a  quarter-plate  at  Sin.  focus. 

J.  Keake. 
S.  J.  Taylob. 
(To  he  eontinwd.) 


Eas-than'  Kodak  Company. — The  directors  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  of  New  Jersey,  have  declared  an  e.vtra  dividend  of  5  per 
c-ertt.  upon  the  conunon  stock  of  the  company,  payable  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  cloee  of  business  on  July  31. 
The  usual  quarterly  dividends  will  be  paid  on  October  2. 
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A    NEW    METHOD    OF    DEVELOPING    BROMIDE 
PRINTS    or    LARGE    SIZE. 


I  » ■ 


[Mr.  F.  D.  Maisch,  head  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums,  describes,  in  the  following  article 
from  the  "Photographic  Times,"  the  method  devised  by  him  for  handling  such  large  bromide  enlargements  as  those  24  x  70 
during  development,  fixing,  and  washing.  He  uses  a  fairly  light  framework  of  quarter-inch  pine  as  a  support  for  the  wet 
prints. — Eds.  "B.J."] 


-In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Photographic  Times,"  the  writer 
described  the  making  of  some  two  feet  by  six  feet  bromide 
prints.  A  tray  measuring  twenty-five  inches  by  forty  inches 
was  used  for  developing  and  fixing,  necessitating  drawing  the 
print  back  and  forth  through  the  eighteen  quarts  of  solution. 
It  was  at  best  a  makeshift  arrangement,  using  apparatus  which 
happened  to  be  on  hand,  nor  could  any  part  of  the  developer 
be  saved.  It  was  necessary  to  throw  it  into  the  sink  to  make 
way  for  the  acid,  short-stop  or  the  rinsing  and  fixing.  The  time 
of  two  men  was  required,  and  the  paper  had  to  be  cut  several 
inches  longer  at  either  end  to  serve  as  finger  hold.  All  this  was 
waste  which  at  first  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  avoid.  Besides 
all  this,  the  print  was  washed  in  a  porcelain  sink,  which, 
although  large  enough  to  accommodate  400  or  500  9x7  Velox 
prints,  still  required  the  constant  attention  of  one  man  during 
the  hour's  washing,  carefully  folding  and  turning  it  over.  On 
account  of  folding  the  print  during  the  washing,  blisters  occa- 
sionally formed,  and  more  waste  time  was  required  for  their 
removal.  To  do  this  the  paper  underlying  the  blisters  is  freely 
punctured  with  a  pin,  the  print  then  laid  face  up  on  a  table, 
excess  water  blotted  ofif,  and  the  blisters  frequently  treated  with 
.alcohol  by  means  of  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton.  With  due  care 
and  unlimited  patience  the  blisters  will  disappear.  The  method 
finally  adopted  for  developing,  fixing,  and  washing  eliminates 
■every  one  of  these  objections. 

Three  tanks  were  built,  two  inches  wide,  seventy-five  inches 
long,  and  thirty  inches  deep,  inside  measure ;  good  quality 
wliite  pine  one  and  one-half  inch  thick  was  used  throughout. 
Two  coats  of  "  Probus  "  were  put  on  all  lumber  before  joining 
and  bolting  together.  Two  of  these  tanks  are  mounted  on 
castors,  which  are  fastened  into  six-inch  extensions  at  either 
■end  of  the  tanks.  The  third  tank  is  raised  about  three  feet  from 
the  floor  and  attached  to  the  waste  pipe.  A  valve  in  the  waste 
pipe  allows  the  operator  to  empty  the  tank  or  keep  it  full  at 
will.  A  swinging  arm  fitted  with  a  spigot  and  attached  to  the 
■water  supply  pipe  just  clears  the  top  of  the  tank. 

The  first  tank  described  contains  the  developer,  the  second 
■the  fixing  bath,  and  the  last,  the  one  attached  to  the  drain,  is 
used  for  the  acid  short-stop  and  the  final  washing.  These  tanks 
■probably  appear  like  heavy  artillery  to  the  photographer  accus- 
tomed only  to  tray  development,  but  the  conveniences  and 
•economies  described  later  on  will  probably  prove  to  him  that 
they  are  at  least  serviceable. 

Before  making  the  exposure  the  tanks  are  filled  with  the  solu- 
-tions,  which  is  quite  an  operation  in  itself,  their  capacity 
l)eing  twenty  and  one-half  gallons.  The  developing  tank  is 
placed  along  one  side  of  the  dark-room  opposite  to  the  short- 
stop and  washing  tank.  The  fixing  tank  is  immediately  in  front 
and  below  the  washing  tank.  The  dark-room  is  just  wide 
enough  to  swing  the  print  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  A  short  step  ladder  is  necessary  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
washing  tank. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to  lower  an  unprotected  sheet  of 
paper  into  a  tank  of  this  kind,  but  if  the  paper  is  firmly  clamped 
'between  two  frames  of  equal  size,  it  is  not  only  practicable  but 
is  decidedly  easy  to  manipulate.  The  illustration  gives  an 
idea  of  the  construction  of  these  frames.  Carefully  selected 
white  pine  one-quarter  inch  thick  was  used  and  accurately 
joined,  the  two  frames  then  hinged  together,     A  line  of  pins 


running  around  the  lower  frame,  which  is  the  same  width  as 
the  paper,  twenty-seven  inches,  serves  to  keep  this  in  position. 
The  end  of  the  roll  of  paper  is  placed  flush  with  the  end  of  the 
lower  frame,  the  paper  unrolled,  and  the  upper  frame  closed 
down  with  the  paper  between  the  two.  They  are  then  fastened 
together  with  the  little  brass  hooks  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  paper  is  then  cut  from  the  roll  with  a  sharp  knife.  Expo- 
sure, developing,  fixing,  and  washing  are  all  carried  on  without 
removing  the  paper  from  the  frame,  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment being  observed  by  raising  and  lowering  the  frame.     Two 


hand-holds  will  be  noticed  on  the  side  of  the  frame.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  dip  a  light  frame  of  this  kind  into  a  thirty- 
inch-deep  solution  and  prevent  its  coming  into  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  tank.  Once  it  does  this,  considerable  pressure 
must  be  used  to  overcome  the  capillary  attraction  which  imme- 
diately asserts  itself.  Clamps  of  spring  brass  attached  at 
either  end  of  the  lower  side  of  the  frame  and  extending  half  an 
inch  from  the  front  and  back,  avert  this  difiiculty. 

By  the  use  of  tliis  contrivance  the  paper  can  be  cut,  at  the 
start,  to  the  exact  size  of  the  finished  picture,  the  margin 
covered  by  it  being  of  practically  the  same  width  as  the  rabbet 
of  the  picture  frame.  The  paper,  of  course,  stretches  and 
buckles  as  soon  as  it  is  wetted,  but  not  sufficiently  to  mar  the 
print  in  any  way.  The  entire  operation  is  about  as  simple  and 
easy  of  accomplishment  as  the  making  of  a  16  x  20  enlargement. 

Now  as  to  the  economies  effected.  After  the  paper  has  been 
placed  in  the  frame,  the  entire  operation  requires  the  time  of 
one  man  only.  Even  the  washing  requires  no  attention — a 
weight  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  frame  to  prevent  its  rising 
out  of  the  water,  the  valve  in  the  drain  pipe  is  opened,  and  the 
print  left  undisturbed  for  an  hour.  The  frame  is  then  taken 
out,  laid  on  a  table,  the  print  removed  and  hung  on  a  line  by 
means  of  photo-clips. 

Another  economy  is  the  saving  of  the  developer,  which  will 
remain  good  and  thoroughly  active  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  if  the  tank  is  kept  covered,  the  quantity  being  sufficient 
for  quite  a  number  of  such  prints.  Tlie  developer  can  also  be 
pumped  out  and  filled,  into  bottles  and  used  for  developing-out 
paper,  the  normal  strength  for  Royal  Bromide  being  the  same 
as  that  for  Special  Velox.  The  fixing  bath  will  keep  in- 
definitely. 

When  not  in  use  the  tanks  are  placed  side  by  side  and  covered 
with  nicely  joined,  planed  boards,  furnishing  a  table  measuring 
three  feet  by  seven  and  one-half  feet.  This  table  top  is  also 
used  for  copying  purposes  supporting  plans  and  maps  of  large 
size. 

An  amplification  of  this  method  was  used  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Rau  in  developing  his  magnificent  and  immense  transparencies 
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about  to  be  installed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in 
New  York. 

On  account  of  the  great  weight  of  the  glass,  Mr.  Rau  found 
it  necessary  to  construct  a  system  of  pulleys  and  counter 
balancing  weights  to  raise  and  lower  the  transparencies  during 
development.  The  carrier  for  the  plate  was  of  metal  heavily 
padded  with  rubber. 

When  the  magnificent  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in  New 
York  was  finished,  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
include  in  the  Dining  Room  and  Buffet  two  of  the  stores  that 
fronted  the  Arcade.  This  left  an  unfinished  effect,  which 
Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Boyd  and  F.  N.  Barksdale,  of  the  Passenger 
Department,  decided  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  illustrating 
in  colour,  on  large  sheets  of  plate  glass,  the  scenery  of  the  line, 
and  two  of  its  most  famous  trains,  the  "  Pennsylvania  18  hour 
limited  "  and  the  "  St.  Louis  limited."  One  of  these,  the  "  18 
hour  limited,"  taken  on  the  New  York  Division,  going  at  the 
full  speed  of  70  miles  an  hour  with  a  steam  engine  ;  and  the 
other,  the  "  St.  Louis  limited,"  taken  at  the  speed  of  35  miles 
an  hour,  pulled  by  one  of  the  new  double  electrics,  approaching 
the  Manliattan  Transfer. 


The  views  represent  the  mo»t  beautiful  scenei  along  the  line, 
and  were  painted  by  a  specialist,  Mr.  O.  Uamner  Croughton, 
who  was  brought  to  this  city  from  Kochester  for  this  purpose. 

Owing  to  the  great  size  of  these  plates,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  build  special  tanks  with  counter-balancing  arrangements  for 
lowering  the  plates  into  the  solutions  for  developing,  fixing, 
etc.,  as  it  would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  good  photography  to 
have  these  plates  discoloured  after  a  short  time,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  they  were  not  thoroughly  handled  chemically, 
which  was  only  possible  by  the  special  methods  employed.  Of 
course,  plate  glass  was  used,  and  the  plans  for  the  dividing  up 
of  the  various  sections  were  approved  by  the  Architects  of  the 
Station,  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead,  and  White. 

The  electricians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  planned  a 
method  of  indirect  lighting  which  illuminates  them  perfectly, 
notwithstanding  their  enormous  size.  The  section  now  on  view, 
one  of  twelve,  will  be  placed  immediately  over  the  door,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  door  will  be  placed  the  announcement  of  the 
Passenger  Department  in  reference  to  their  limited  and  express 
trains. 

Fked.  D.  Maisch. 


THE    TECHNIQUE    OF    THE    TANli. 


Iln  a  recent  issne  of  the  "  Canriera,"  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy,  who  has  been  a  most  consistent  user  and  advocate  of  tank  develop 
ment,  deals  with  the  methods  of  using  the  tank.  His  article,  which  we  print  below  in  a  slightly  abridged  form,  is  prompted 
by  a  number  of  queries  addressed  to  the  writer  by  readers  of  <jur  contemporary. — Eds.,  "  B.J."] 

ment.     The  prints  from  this  negative  would  have  been  of  such 
violent  contrasts  that  the  picture  would  be  utterly  untruthful. 


One  letter  says,  speaking  of  some  of  my  stories  in  these 
columns,  "  Mr.  Claudy  has,  on  several  occasions,  mentioned 
the  Words  '  normal  development.'  I  would  like  him  to  tell  me 
why  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  development  when  using 
the  tank,  and  how  to  select  the  different  kinds  of  negatives  for 
different  development."  Presumably,  my  correspondent  means 
"  how  to  select  the  different  kind  of  plates,  or  exposures,"  since 
one  does  not  develop  a  negative,  but  an  exposed  plate,  thus 
making  it  a  negative. 

Normal  development,  as  I  use  the  term,  is  that  process  of 
acting  upon  the  light-affected  emulsion  of  a  plate  or  film,  by 
a  developing  agent,  which  will  produce  a  negative  from  a  perfect 
exposure  in  which  the  deepest  shadow  has  details,  and  the 
highest  high-light  has  details  ;  it  is  that  development,  in  other 
words,  which  yields  a  negative  from  a  perfect  exposure  which 
•will  make  the  most  tnithful  possible  print,  compared  to  the 
original  scene,  in  point  of  tonal  values 

Lest  this  seem  too  technical,  let  us  take  a  concrete  example. 
The  example  is  a  white  house,  with  green  shutters,  a  red 
chimney,  green  trees  on  the  lawn,  a  yellow  fence,  and  brown 
clay  road  leadiaag  up  to  it.  The  time  is  mid-afternoon,  the  sky 
clear.  In  the  middle  of  May,  with  the  average  speedy  plate, 
an  expiwupe  of  one-twentieth  of  a  second  at  a  stop  of  f8  or 
Kj.S.  4  will,  with  normal  development,  yield  a  good,  plucky, 
priirtable  negative — we  will  assume  it  to  be  a  perfect  exposure 
lor  the  sake  of  argument.  Now,  an  exposure  of  one  two- 
hundrodth  of  a  second  at  the  same  stop  will  yield  a  printable 
negative,  and  an  exposure  of  one-fourth  of  a  second  will  do 
likewise.  If  all  the  negatives  are  developed  together  in  a  tank 
for  that  period  of  time,  with  the  developer  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture which  will  yield  the  best  possible  negative  from  the  perfect 
exposure,  all  of  the  plates  will  have  had  a  normal  development. 
The  one  two-hundredth  of  a  second  plate  will  be  very  thin,  and 
the  one-fourth  of  a  second  plate  will  be  thick,  but  fhey  will 
have  had  a  normal  development. 

The  old  hand-way  of  developing  would  have  kept  the  under- 
exposure in  the  developer  until  the  high  lights  were  as  dense 
as  those  in  the  normally  developed,  normally  exposed  negative. 
The  result  would  have  been  accomplished  by  keeping  the  plate 
in  the  developer  two  to  three  times  the  time  of  normal  develop- 


The  old  hand-way  of  developing  would  have  taken  the  over- 
exposure out  of  the  development  as  soon  as  the  high  lights 
had  attained  the  density  of  those  in  the  normally  developed, 
normally  exposed  plate.  The  result  would  have  been  accom- 
plished by  taking  the  over-exposed  plate  out  in  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  time  of  development  given  the  normally 
exposed  plate. 

The  tank  keeps  them  all  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
result  is  a  thin  plate,  without  much  details  in  the  shadows,  to 
be  sure,  but  printable  high  lights,  in  the  case  of  the  under- 
exposure, and  a  thick  plate,  which  takes  a  long  time  to  print, 
in  the  case  of  the  over-exposure.  But  the  print  from  the 
normally  developed  under-exposure  is  much  more  truthful — i.e., 
much  more  like  the  original,  in  Nature,  than  it  would  be  had 
development  been  prolonged.  And  the  print  from  the  thick 
negative  is  very  truthful  indeed— the  negative  has  plenty  of 
contrast — which  was  a  feature  of  the  original  scene — but  it  has 
details  in  both  shadows  and  high  lights.  Had  it  been  taken 
out  in  half  the  normal  time  of  development  it  would  have  had 
the  details,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  contrast— it  would  not,  then, 
have  produced  a  normal,  truthful  print. 

Now,  there  are  times  when  you  want  a  print  which  isn't 
truthful.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  make  a  perfect  exposure 
—let  alone  easy  to  do.  When  it  is  impossible,  what  you  want 
to  get  from  your  improperly  exposed  negative  is  a  good  present- 
able print— whether  it  is  actually  as  near  the  truth  of  the 
original  as  possible  or  not,  matters  less  than  whether  it  is  a 
good  looking  print  or  not.  As  an  illustration,  take  a  man 
playing  tennis  on  a  green  court,  marked  in  white,  against  a 
background  of  green  trees.  Ee  is  dressed  in  white.  To  stop 
the  motion  of  the  racket  and  ball,  you  give,  let  us  say,  the 
five-hundredth  part  of  a  second  with  a  focal  plane  shutter  at 
a  stop  of  f6.Z.  The  result  is  a  plate  which  is  under-exposed. 
If  you  develop  it  normally,  you  will  get  detail  in  rather  thxn 
high  lights,  but  no  density  or  detail  in  the  green  grass  or  trees. 
The  print  will  be  as  truthful  as  it  could  be,  from  such  an 
exposure,  but  it  won't  be  a  good  photograph  or  a  pleasant  one 
to  look  at.    But  if  you  give  that  negative  double  the  normal 
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development,  force  it,  in  other  words,  you  will  get  some  detail 
in  your  shadows,  but  at  the  expense  of  all  details  in  the  white 
clothes.  At  the  same  time,  your  man  will  have  a  whit©  face, 
and  not  a  black  one,  as  he  would  in  an  under-exposed  negative 
not  forced  in  development.  Now,  the  print  resulting  from  the 
forced  negative  will  be  untruthful.  There  will  be  little  or  no 
detail  in  the  white  clothes,  but  the  whit«  lines  of  the  court 
will  be  strongly  marked  on  the  grass,  which  will  show  some 
detail.  The  result  will  be  much  more  presentable  than  that 
you  could  obtain  any  other  way.  The  deeper  shadows  will  be 
without  detail,  to  be  sure,  and  the  result  hard  and  contrasty, 
but  it  will  be  a  print  you  can  show  and  say  "I  made  it,"  with- 
out shame.  Conditions  were  too  much  for  you  and  your  lens, 
you  had  to  under-expose. 

Therefore,  for  under-exposed  plates  of  action  pictures,  where 
pluckiness  and  contrast  are  less  objectionable  than  weakness 
and  truth,  you  should  increase  the  tank  time  over  that  of 
normal  development. 

On  the  contrary,  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  you  wish  to 
decrease  the  contrasts  in  a  scene  you  want  to  photograph.  You  ! 
think  it  would  look  better  or  prettier  if  Nature  had  left  out 
some  of  her  contrasting  paints.  The  way  to  decrease  contrast 
is  to  over-expose  and  under-develop.  Therefore,  if  you  have  a 
portrait  of  a  girl  to  make,  and  she  insists  in  posing  in  a  white 
gown,  with  a  red  ribbon  in  blonde  hair,  against  a  green  bush, 
and  you  want  detail  in  gown,  hair,  ribbon,  and  bush,  the  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  deliberately,  of  malice  aforethought,  over- 
expose. Over-expose  roundly — three  to  four  times  what  you 
would  ordinarily  give  in  that  light  to  a  more  quietly  dressed 
subject.  Then  cut  the  normal  tank  time  in  half  or  thirds. 
The  negative  will  be  flat,  with  comparatively  little  contrast. 
It  won't  be  truthful.  The  original  was  contrasty.  But  the 
print  wUl  be  more  to  your  satisfaction,  perhaps,  than  the  print 
of  a  normally  developed,  normal  exjxjsure. 

Therefore,  for  over-exposed  plates,  which  have  been  purposely 
so  made  and  with  the  idea  of  reducing  contrast  in  the  original, 
you  should  give  less  than  the  normal  time  in  the  tank — decrease 
the  time  of  normal  development. 

Now,  note  this  well ;  nothing  in  the  foregoing  is  to  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  time  of  development  on  negativ>3s  made  in  the 
tank  with  a  normal  solution  (one  j>erfectly  balanced  in  con- 
stituents), acting  at  normal  temperature  (65  degrees),  should 
be  altered  for  the  improvement  of  results,  when  the  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  the  exposures  are  unknown,  or  if  known, 
have  been  given  wrongly  by  mistake. 

The  tank  development  for  a  normal  time,  with  normal  solu- 
tion at  normal  temperature,   will   give   you   the   best   possible 


(i.e.,  most  truthful)  result  on  all  i)lates,  all  kinds  of  exposure. 
You  cannot  improve  results  by  juggling  with  the  time  of 
development,  unless  you  are  seeking  some  special  result,  and 
can,  therefore,  regard  its  attainment  as  an  improvement. 

For  all  average  or  "normal  "  work,  don't  juggle  the  tank. 
Put  your  day's  run  of  negatives  in,  see  that  your  solution  is  of 
proper  temperature,  after  it  is  in  the  tank,  that  your  chemicals- 
are  all  dissolved  and  that  you  reverse  the  tank  regularly,  and' 
at  the  end  of  the  normal  time  vou  will  find  that  good  under- 
exposures and  over-exposures  have  been  developed  better — more- 
truthfully— than  you  could  possibly  do  it  by  hand.  Your  under- 
exposures will  not  have  been  forced,  your  over-exposures  will 
have  been  given  enough  development  to  bring  out  the  necessary 
contrast,  and  all  your  plates  will  have  all  the  detail  the  ex- 
posure allowed  without  a  blocking  up  of  high  lights  or  the- 
coarse  grain  of  a  development  with  too  strong  a  solution.  Your 
constant  reversal  of  the  tank,  whether  film  or  plate,  will  have- 
prevented  "  drifting  "  of  the  image,  a  phenomenon  which  takes 
place  at  times  on  contrasty  negatives  with  pyro  for  a  developer, 
and  will  have  seen  to  it  that  the  solution  does  not  settle  and  so- 
act  on  the  sensitive  emulsion  unevenly.  And  no  juggling  the- 
time  can  improve  on  normal  development,  except  as  noted — - 
with  a  special,  known  exposure,  and  a  special  planned  result 
in  mind,  when  less  than  normal  or  more  than  normal  develop- 
ment will  yield  those  special  results. 

Trust  your  tank.  Learn  to  use  it  properly  and  then  mix 
your  developer  with  faith.  The  pernicious  practice  of  taking 
the  cover  off  the  tank  and  examinini;  the  plates  every  few 
minutes  "  to  see  how  they  are  getting  along,"  is  enough  to 
ruin  a  good  batch  of  plates.  Two  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  tank — absolutely  unfogged  and  unscratched  negatives — are 
thereby  nullified.  Moreover,  constant  "  monkeying  "  with  a; 
tank  full  of  negatives  will  tend  to  oxidise  the  developer,  will 
tend  to  cool  or  heat  it,  according  to  the  outside  temperature, 
and,  on  all  grounds,  is  to  be  decried. 

The  technique  of  the  tank  is  simplicity  itself — "  follow  direc- 
tions and  leave  it  alone  "  comprise  it.  All  the  more  reason, 
then,  for  not  attempting  to  improve  on  what  is  already  sim- 
plicity itself — leave  the  tank  alone  and  let  it  work ! 

And,  save  for  the  special  result,  the  increased  printing  density 
and  contrast  of  a  known  under-exposure,  or  to  decrease  con- 
trast and  printing  density  of  a  known  over-exposure,  do  not 
attempt  to  juggle  the  time  of  development.  Normal  develop- 
ment, in  a  normal  solution,  at  the  normal  temperature,  form 
the  best  possible  set  of  factors  for  the  prrluction  of  normal 
negatives  from  any  exposures  within  the  range  of  the  latitude 
of  the  plate  or  iBlm  you  are  using.  C.  H.  Claudy. 


EXPERIMENTS    ON     SOLARISATION.— II. 


(A  Paper  in  the  "  Journal 

The  following  work  was  undertaken  in  order  to  account  for  the 
remaining  doubtful  points  in  regard  to  the  whple  subject  of 
solarisation.  [See  two  previous  papers  in  "B.J.,"  June  25  and  30.] 
Thifl  represents  a  continuation  of  the  previous  work,  and  the  same 
stock  developer  was  utilised. 


Solution  A. 

Solution  B. 

Water   

Soda  Bulphite  anhydrous   ... 
Hj-dro<tuinoue  

l.onn  (tma. 
126  gms. 
21  gms 

Water  

Sod*  carbonate  auhydrom 

1.000  gma. 
262  gnia. 

Homolkai  cites  a.  very    interesting  case  where  an  exposed  plate 

previously  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride  yielded 

only  a  black  silver  image  upon  development  with  indoxyl,   and  no 

indigo  image.     With   an  ordinary   exposure   to   light   he   was  able 

'  Eder'8  "  Jaliiljucli  der  Pliotograplije, '  21,  63  (1907). 


of  Physical  Chemistry.") 

to  develop  the  latent  image  on  the  silver  bromide  gelatine  by  means- 
of  indoxyl.  Both  a  silver  and  an  indigo  image  were  obtained. 
Such  a  diflference  between  the  action  of  stannous  chloride  and  that 
of  light  seemed  to  warrant  a  more  careful  study. 

Accordingly  a  solution  of  indoxyl  was  made  by  the  method  of 
Heuniann  and  Bachofen,2  fusing  indigo  at  110°  C  with  pure  caustic 
potash  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  The  fusion  was  prolonged 
until  the  blue  indigo  colour  had  disappeared  and  the  melt  liad' 
assumed  an  orange-red  colour.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  dissolve- 
in  water  forming  a  yellow-green  solution.  During  the  whole  opera- 
tion much  care  must  be  taken  in  order  to  exclude  air.  An  indoxyl 
developer  of  the  following  type  was  made : — 

Indoxyl    2.0  gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous 8.0  gms. 

Potass,    bromide 0.5  gms. 

Water     100.0  gms. 

■  Ber.  chem.  Oes.  Berlin,  26,  225  (1893), 
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Plates  were  immersed  in  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  for  vity- 
ing  intervals  of  time,  and  after  a  thorough  washing  were  developed  in 
the  indoxyl  developer.     In  Table  I.' are  tabulated  the  best  data: — 

Table  I. 


Kamber. 

Ataniiuiis  chloride  »oltition. 

ImmerBloii. 

After  ireitnient  with 
KCN. 

1 
2 
3 

« 
6 
0 

SSg.  in  100  CO.  water 

4  houra 
1  hour 

30  min. 

lu  iTiin. 
1  min, 

10  tec. 

blackbh 
brlRhc  pink 
light  pink 
blacklih 
dark  pink 
pinkith  blue 

After  development  with  indoxyl  the  plates  were  fixed,  and  then 
treated  with  potassium  cyanide  solution  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  Due  to  the  excess  of  silver  in  Nos.  1  and  4  the  image 
remained  black ;  however,  it  all  the  silver  was  dissolved  by  means 
of  the  cyanide  in  sufficient  quantities  a  pink  rather  than  blue  image 
was  found  to  be  present.  It  is  now  easy  to  explain  why  Homolka 
failed  to  obtain  anything  but  a  dark  silver  image  wiih  his  experi- 
ments on  stannous  chloride.  The  effect  of  a  solution  of  varying 
concentration  of  stannous  chloride  upon  a  photographic  plate  is 
analogous  to  that  of  light.  With  increasing  concentration  of  stan- 
nous chloride  the  silver  bromide  is  reduced  to  a  substance  lower  in 
bromine.  Upon  development  with  indoxyl,  less  indoxyl  is  oxidised 
for  the  higher  concentration  of  stannous  chloride,  and  accordingly 
there  is  a  silver  image  much  more  denso  than  the  indigo  one.  This 
excess  of  silver  then  masked  the  indigo  image.  When  the  latent 
image  is  developed  by  indoxyl  we  have  a  reduction  to  metallic 
silver,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  indoxyl  is  oxidised  to  the  blue 
indigo.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  the  error  caused  by  the 
masking  effect. 

Effect  of  Stannous  Chloride. 

It  seemed  advisable  to  determine  the  effect  of  some  of  our  weaker 
reducing  agents  upon  a  silver  bromide  plate.  A  standard  solution 
containing  0.6  gram  of  stannous  chloride  jjer  litre  was  first  employed. 
Bromide  plates  were  immersed  in  varying  concentrations  of  the 
above  solution,  taking  care  to  maintain  the  time  of  immersion  con- 
stant.    Table  II.  gives  the  results : — 

Table  II. 


Stannous 

Afier 

Number. 

chliiride 
in  cc. 

Water  in  cc. 

Immersion. 

develop- 
ment. 

Type. 

1 

1 

100 

22  min. 

1  min. 

dark 

2 

5 

100 

22  rain. 

1  min. 

^ 

3 

10 

100 

!2  min. 

1  min. 

4 

2.1 

100 

22  min. 

1  min. 

graded  slightly 

6 

90 

100 

22  min. 

1  mill. 

towards  a 

6 

lOD 

100 

22  min. 

1  min. 

darker   tune. 

7 

150 

ICO 

22  min. 

1  min. 

^ 

8 

200 

100 

22  min. 

1  min. 

Only  a  slight  gradation  in  the  densities  of  the  developed  and 
fixed  plates  was  noticea;ble  in  Table  11.  In  other  words,  we  had 
only  the  first  analogy  to  light  action.  No  maxima  (or  minima)  in 
the  density  degree  of  exposure  curve  could  be  detected.  The  whole 
experiment  was  unsatisfactory.  As  no  reduced  silver  could  be  observed 
from  the  action  of  the  stannous  chloride  alone  upon  the  plate  the 
possibility  of  using  too  dilute  solutions  was  considered  as  a  cause 
for  the  failure  of  the  analogy  of  this  solution  to  that  of  light  action. 
A  more  concentrated  solution  of  stannous  chloride  was  then  tried 
with  more  fruitful  results.     The  initial  data  are  given  in  Table  HI : — 

Tahlk  III. 


N  umber. 

Stannons 

chloride    '  Water  In  cc. 
lu  grams. 

i 

Immeralou. 

Alter 
develop- 
ment. 

Type. 

1 
2 

0-06                  100 
10                       HO 

22  mlD. 
22  i..in. 

1   min. 
1  mill. 

black 
white 

With  just  these  few  measurements  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
under  the  proper  conditions  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  action  of  light 
on  the  plate  could  be  obtained  by  proper  treatment  with  stannous 
chloride.     No.  1  represents  the  action  of  a  weak  light  in  producing 


the  first  negative,  while  No.  2  is  analogous  to  the  aoUrieitig  actioo 

of  light. 

In  order  to  gain  better  control  of  this  work  a  new  method  of 
attack  was  attempted.  A  new  solution  was  made  as  a  standard, 
containing  250  grams  of  stannous  chloride  per  litre.  A  silver  bromide 
plato  was  immersed  a  certain  depth  in  this  solution,  and  kept  there 
for  a  suitable  length  of  time.  It  was  then  immersed  still  farther 
in  the  solution  for  another  period  of  time.  By  continuing  this  pro- 
cess one  end  of  the  plate  received  the  longest  exposure,  and  the 
gradation  could  be  followed  from  one  end  of  the  plate  to  the  other. 
Utilising  such  a  scheme  Tables  IV.  and  V.  give  the  data  obtained. 
Tablk  IV. 


No. 

Oramt  of  stannons 

chloride  in  100  cc. 

water. 

Alter 
Immeriloo.        a„etop„,„t.             Typ, 

\ 
2 
3 

25 
25 
26 

32  min.                 1  min.         |    white 
7  min.       1         1  min.         i    medium  black 
30  sec.         i         1  min.             illfhtly  black 

Another  run  which  yielded  far  better  results  was  the  following: — 
Table  V. 


Grams  of  stannous 

After 
developmaot. 

No. 

chloride  in  100  cc. 
water 

Immersion. 

Type. 

1 

25 

3  luiiirs 

1  niln. 

slightly  dark 

2 

95 

1  hour 

I  min. 

lighter 
white 

3 

25 

30  mill. 

Imlo. 

4 

26 

10  min. 

1  min. 

black 

5 

25 

1  min. 

1  min. 

slightly  dark 

6 

25 

10  sec. 

1  min. 

slightly  dark 

7 

25 

None 

•i  min. 

white 

Hence  we  see  that  maintaining  all  our  variable  factors  constant, 
by  aid  of  stannous  chloride  we  may  obtain  a  perfect  analogy  to 
light  action  on  a  bromide  plate.  A  plate  after  undergoing  these 
steps  was  fixed  and  mounted  to  use  as  a,  lantern  slide.  At  the 
same  time  another  plate  was  exposed  by  sections  to  outdoor  light 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  stages  from  the  initial  negative  to  the 
final  reduced  negative  would  be  produced.  These  two  slides  were 
retained  in  order  to  show  the  close  analogy.  With  stannous  chloride 
the  various  stages  were  far  from  being  perfect  analogies,  but  the 
general  principle  was  distinctly  evident.  The  only  really  imperfect 
feature  is  that  of  the  final  reduced  negative.  This  is  not  as  dense 
as  that  obtained  by  the  action  of  light  for  an  extremely  long  period. 
The  second  negative  produced  by  the  stannous  chloride  is  more  of 
a  brown  than  a  black.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  some  action 
of  the  stannous  chloride  on  the  gelatine.  A  better  black  for  the 
final  negative  can  be  obtained  by  substituting  a  dilute  developer 
solution  for  the  stannous  chloride. 

G.  A.  Perley. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmeyeh,  Ltd..  held  their  annual  beanfeast  on 
Saturday,  July  8,  at  Brighton.  Fine  weather  favoured  the  party, 
which  spent  an  enjoyable  day  by  the  sea. 

OzoBROME,  Ltd.,  send  us  a  copy  of  the  following  circular 
letter :  — 

"  Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Messrs.  Thomas  lUingworth  and  Co..  Ltd.,  The  Photo- 
graphic Works,  Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.W.,  who  are  now 
making  the  Ozobrome  Pigment  Plasters  and  Ozobrome  Transfer 
Papers,  to  execute  all  orders  for  Ozobrome  pigmenting  and  acid 
solutions,  pigment  plasters,  bromide  and  transfer  papers,  and  other 
materials  used  in  connection  with  the  Ozobrome  process. 

"  Our  Mr.  Thomas  Manly,  F.R.P.3.,  has  gone  car«ifully  into  the 
subject  of  manufacture  with  Messrs.  lUingworth  and  Co.,  and  can 
confidently  recommend  their  materials  to  the  clients  of  Ozobrome, 
Ltd. 

"  We  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  therefore  send  your 
orders  in  future  to  Messrs.  lUingworth,  who,  we  are  confident,  will 
give  you  every  satisfaction,  both  with  regard  to  quality  of  goods  and 
promptness  in  delivery. — Thanking  you  for  past  favours,  we  are, 
dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  "  Ozobbomk,  Ltd." 
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pi)oto-D)eci)anlcal  Dotes. 

Another    Photogravure     Patent. 

A  further  patent,  No.  11,528  of  1910,  for  "  Improvements  m  or 
relating  to  the  production  of  multicolour  photogravures,"  has  been 
granted  to  C.  W.  Saalburg,  of  188,  West  Fourth  Street.  New  York, 
USA  This  patent  is  simply  to  cover  a  method  of  printing  three 
€arbon  prints  for  the  placing  on  three  different  photogravure 
cylinders  on  one  piece  of  tissue  in  order  that  the  stretch  or  shrink- 
age may  be  equal  in  th*  three  prints.     The  claim  is  as  follows  :— 

"1.  in  the  production  of  multicolour  photogravures  by  separate 
printing  forms  produced  with  the  aid  of  transfer  resists,  the  method 
of  securing  congruity  of  the  printing  surfaces  on  the  separate  forms 
which  consists  in  preparing  equal-sized  diapositives,  copying  all 
the  diapositives  at  the  same  time  on  to  a  single  sheet  of  sensitised 
'carbon'  tissue,  which  ha«  been  marked  for  subsequent 
division  into  smaller  sheets  of  equal  size,  each  sheet  when  trans- 
ferred to,  and  developed  upon,  a  metal  surface,  furnishing  an 
etching  resist,  dividing  the  multiple  '  carbon '  print  into  separate 
'  carbon '  prints  of  equal  size,  and  thereafter  transferring  the 
same  to  the  separate  metal  surfaces  under  temperature  conditions 
which  are  the  same  for  all  the  separate  '  carbon  '  prints  in  the 
respective  separate  acts  preparatory  to,  during,  and  following  the 
actual  transferring  operations,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

"  2.  Process  for  the  production  of  multicolour  photogravures  as 
herein  set  forth  for  the  purpose  specified." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  process  described  could  be  maintained 
as  not  being  of  "common  knowledge."  No  practical  worker  would 
think  of  making  three  paper  prints  intended  for  subsequent  super- 
imposition  in  register  except  from  one  piece  of  paper  cut  in  the 
direction  of  least  stretch  and  carrying  out  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions under  equal  conditions  throughout.  In  view  of  the  number 
of  petty  patents  that  are  being  taken  out  nowadays,  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  the  inventor  of  the  modern  process  of  photo- 
gravure, and  the  man  who  ie  stated  to  have  been  the  first  to  etch 
a  cylinder,  Karl  Klic,  who  has  just  celebrated  his  seventieth 
birthday,  never  took  out  a  patent  in  his  life. 


Patent  Deios. 


Procesi    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 

"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

July  3  and  8 : — 

Washer. — ^Xo.  15,429.  Apparatus  for  washing  photographic  plates, 
prints,  and  the  like.    Gustav  Geiger. 

Camehas.— No.  15,542.  Cameras.  Bernard  Edwin  Hobbs  and  James 
Elliott  Mallinson. 

Eeproduciion  Procf-ss.— No.  15,723.  Process  for  the  reproduction 
of  coloured  pictures,  portraits,  and  the  like,  on  transparent  bodies. 
Felix  Costales. 

CoLOrR-ScREENS.— No.  15,775.  Process  for  the  production  of  gap- 
less  granular  three-colour  screens  for  colour  photography.  John 
Bamber. 

Cinematographs.  —  No.  15,794.  Electric  arc  lamps  for  cine- 
matograph projection  and  the  like.  Andrew  Cole  and  Frederick 
Wilson. 

Camera  Stands.— No.  15,900.  Stands  for  photographic  cameras  and 
like  apparatus.     Lindsay  Ash. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    g5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane 

London,  W.C.  ' 

The   date  in   brackets   is   that  of  application   in   this   country  •    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  paUnts  granted   under   the   International 

t  onvention. 

Tertical  Enlaboers.-No.   13,724,  1910  (June  7,   1910).     The   ap- 


paratus is  constructed  with  a  vertically  arranged  frame,  and  the 
lantern  is  also  so  arranged  that  its  light  shines  downwardly  on  to 
the  condenser  and  the  negative.  Owing  to  this  vertical  arrange- 
ment very  little  floor  space  is  taken  up,  and  the  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus are  so  made  as  to  be  capable  of  ready  manipulation  from 
one  position. 

The  lantern  is  carried  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  readily 
adjusted  vertically,  whilst  the  lens  is  also  capable  of  vertical  adjust- 
ment.    The  light  may  be  either  direct  or  reflected. 

It  is  preferable  to  construct  the  apparatus  with  a  vertical  frame 
for  carrying  the  easel,  this  frame  being  open  at  two  sides  and  also 
having  an  opening  at  the  top,  and,  at  opposite  sides  of  this  latter 
opening,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  are  arranged 
two  vertical  shelves  or  supports,  one  of  which  serves  to  support  the 
lantern  whose  light  shines  downwardly  through  the  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  frame  and  strikes  upon  the  easel,  which  latter  may  be 
fixed  in  any  suitable  manner  and  at  any  desired  point  within  its 
frame,  the  paper  to  be  printed  being  merely 
laid  upon  the  easel.  The  lantern,  which  may 
be  fitted  with  inverted  incandescent  gas, 
electric,  or  other  suitable  light,  has  the  usual 
air  outlet  at  the  top,  the  air  inlets  being 
provided  with  a  light  baffle  at  three  sides, 
the  remaining  side  having  a  rectangular 
guide  frame  made  in  one  with  or  attached 
thereto. 

This  rectangular  guide  frame  is  provided 
with  projections  which  work  in  suitable 
guides  fixed  on  to,  or  made  in  one  with,  one 
of  the  vertical  shelves.  A  screw  spindle, 
fixed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  shelves,  en- 
gages with  a  fixed  nut  provided  on  the 
rectangular  guide  frame  carrying  the  lantern 
so  that,  when  the  spindle  is  rotated,  the  nut 
is  raised  or  lowered,  thereby  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  lantern.  If  preferred,  the  lantern 
may  be  made  to  slide  on  tubes  or  other 
guides,  and,  if  desired,  it  may  be  provided 
with  a  rack  and  pinion  or  other  raising  or 
lowering  gear  instead  of  with  the  screw  and 
nut  arrangement.  The  lantern  is  provided, 
at  its  lower  end,  with  a  frame  carrying 
ground  glass,  which  frame  is  made  remov- 
able  so  that  the  glass  may  be  readily  cleaned. 
Connected  by  bellows,  and  fixed  under  the  lantern,  to  the  two 
vertical  shelves,  is  a  box  divided  by  a  horizontal  partition,  the  top, 
bottom,  and  this  partition  being  provided  each  with  a  hole  or  open- 
ing so  that  the  light  can  shine  downwardly  on  to  a  plano-convex 
or  other  suitable  condenser  carried  in,  or  made  in  one  with  the 
upper  portion  of  the  box,  the  lower  portion  of  the  box  carrying  the 
usual  negative  frame.  Apparatus  for  tilting  the  negative  frame 
may  also  be  fitted  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  box.  Under  this 
box  and  connected  thereto  by  means  of  bellows  is  a  lens-frame,  at 
one  end  of  which  and  at  right  angles  thereto  is  attached  a  slide 
working  on  a  guide,  on  the  second  upright  shelf,  the  lens-frame 
being  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  screwed  spindle  attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  slide,  and  working  in  a  fixed  nut  on  tlie 
box.  If  preferred,  however,  the  lens-frame  may  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rack  and  pinion  or  other  suitable  gear. 

The  lens  is  provided  with  a  yellow  cap,  to  which  is  attached  one 
end  of  a  lever  fulcrumed  on  the  projection  of  the  lens-frame,  and 
whose  other  end  is  provided  with  a  balance  weight  so  that  the  cap 
can  be  readilv  held  in  either  its  closed  or  open  jiosition. 

The  invention  may  also  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  frame  for  en- 
larging apparatus,  the  frame  being  placed  vertically  instead  of 
horizontally,  and  secured  against  a  wall  or  partition,  or  fixed  in 
any  suitable  manner  to  the  floor  or  ground.  The  easel,  which  is 
supported  by  brackets  or  the  like,  lies  horizontally,  and  may  be 
fixed  at  any  suitable  point  on  the  frame  by  means  of  thumb-screws 
or  otherwise.  The  lantern,  condenser  box,  and  lens-frame  are 
carried  by  means  of  two  vertical  shelves  which  rest  on  suitable 
guides  provided  on  a  horizontal  shelf  which  projects  from  the  frame. 
The  vertical  shelves  carrying  the  lantern,  condenser  box,  and  lens- 
frame  may  be  moved  horizontally  along  the  guideways,  or  by  means 
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of  screw  or  oth«r  suitable  gear,  to  enable  a  larger  picture  to  b« 
taken.     Edward  Broom,  385,  Cathcart  lload,  Govanhill,  Glasgow, 

CiNKlIATOGKAPH    "  FiLMS  "   ON  PAPER,  ClOTH,   EtC— \o.   5,02S,   1910 

(Feb.  28,  1910).  The  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  which  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  tlie  series  of  photographic  or  other  pictures,  when  necessary, 
is  hardened  or  enamelled  on  one  or  both  sides  by  coating 
the  surface  or  surfaces  thereof  with  a  baryta  emulsion  or  a  similar 
prejMiration. 

The  paper  or  cloth  thus  prepared  is  coated  with  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic emulsion  or  preparation  either  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides. 
The  treatment  for  rendering  the  band  transparent,  or  the  enamel- 
ling thereof,  may,  if  desired,  be  carried  out  after  development. 
The  -sensitised  material  may,  as  an  alternative  to  tlie  band  form, 
be  divided  into  sheets  or  leaves,  and  be  bound  or  assembled  so  as 
to  approximate  a  book  form,  the  leaves  or  sheets  being  caused  to 
successively  come  into  view. 

The  pictures  on  the  aforesaid  paper,  cloth,  or  the  like,  may  be 
rendered  considerably  larger  than  those  ordinarily  used  in  cine- 
matograph apparatus.  The  direct  printing  of  the  positive  band, 
by  contact  from  the  usual  negative  band,  therefore  becomes  im- 
practicable, by  reason  of  the  disparity  in  size.  Several  alternatives 
present  themselves,  and  circumstances  will  determine  which  to 
adopt. 

For  projecting  or  displaying  the  subject  produced  on  the  im- 
proved band,  the  following  arrangements  are  adopted : — 

1.  Light  from  suitable  sources  in  recesses,  or  side-wings,  is  made 
to  shine  obliquely  on  the  front  face  of  the  band,  and  an  image  of 
the  picture  thus  illuminated  is  projected  by  a  lens.  Condensers 
may  be  used  to  concentrate  the  light  on  to  the  paper  band. 

2.  The  illumination  of  the  band  is  effected  from  the  front  as  in 
the  la-st-mentioned  case,  but  a  supplementary  rear  lighting  thereof 
is  used.  This  method  is  only  serviceable  when  the  band  used  has 
a  certain  degree  of  translucency  or  transparency,  and  it  is  speci- 
ally serviceable  when  colour  effects  are  worked  in  on  the  back  of 
the  band,  or  when  day  and  night  effects  are  produced  by  the 
adjustments  of  the  two  systems  of  light. 

3.  The  band  is  illuminated  from  the  back  only ;  this  course  being 
only  practicable  when  the  band  possesses  a  high  degree  of  trans- 
parency, or  when  night  effects  are  introduced  as  contrast,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  lights  in  front  of  the  band. 

4.  When  the  band  is  opaque  and  each  side  bears  a  separate  sub- 
ject, both  sides  may  be  illuminated  by  such  devices  as  are  indicated 
in  the  case  of  the  first  arrangement,  and  there  may  be  a  projection 
lens  on  each  side  of  the  band ;  this  system  being  especially  suited 
to  small  pedestal  machines  in  which  the  display  is  upon  a  ground 
glass  or  similar  screen,  or  when  two  such  screens  are  employed. 
The  opaque  band,  with  a  subject  on  each  side,  is  also  of  service 
in  an  ordinary  single  projector,  such  as  would  be  used  in  the  case 
of  the  first  arrangement,  or  for  a  single  display  in  a  small  pedestal 
machine. 

5.  A  direct  and  vivid  dioramic  effect  is  realised  when  the  band 
of  pictures  is  illuminated  from  the  front  and  provided  with  sup- 
plementary illumination  at  the  back,  as  in  the  case  of  the  second 
arrangement,  and  is  directly  viewed  by  the  spectators,  no  pro- 
jection or  viewing  lens  being  required. 

The  paper  images  when  mounted  in  book  form,  or  as  leaves 
arranged  around  a  central  disc,  or  carrier,  instead  of  being  viewed 
directly  as  the  leaves  tly  back,  may  be  furnished  with  a  direct 
object  glass  by  which  the  moving  pictures  are  projected  and  viewed 
on  a  screen,  the  system  being  conveniently  embodied  in  a  pedestal 
machine,  with  a  small  ground  glass  or  similar  screen. 

Any  of  the  systems  of  detail  or  arrangement  as  exemplified  above 
may  be  fitted  or  embodied  in  the  pedestal  form  of  the  machine.  A 
direct  lens  or  object  glass  may  be  used,  or,  at  convenience,  an 
object  glass  combined  with  or  furnished  with  a  reflecting  prism 
or  a  mirror. 

The  illumination  of  the  improved  bands  or  leaves  may  be  effected 
by  any  usual  light,  as,  for  example,  lime  light,  electric  arc  light, 
or  electric  incandescent  light ;  but  an  integral  part  of  the  present 
invention  is  the  combination  with  the  band  or  leaves  of  the 
mercury-tube  electric  light  or  any  similar  light  nearly  free  from 
red  rays.  By  these  means  an  effect  is  obtained  easily  visible  in 
daylight  or  with  ordinary  artificial  lights.  Otto  Fulton,  3, 
Rupert  Street,  Leicester  Square,  London,  W,C. 


Colour  Scbbek  Plates.— No.  13,430,  1910  (June  2,  1910).— The  in- 
vention relates  to  the  production  on  a  transparent  medium  of  a 
photograph  in  colours  of  the  kind  wherein  both  a  colour  screen  ani 
the  image  are  mounted  on  a  common  support  and  in  optical  con- 
tact. A  regular-pattern  colour  screen  on  a  transparent  support  is, 
for  copying  purposes,  coated  with  an  emulsion,  which  is  ibielf 
transparent  and  slow  enough  to  be  exposed  safely  and  visually 
registered  in  moderate  light,  in  contact  with  an  image  produced 
with  the  aid  of  a  corresponding  screen  by  looking  through  both 
the  image  and  the  screen. 

An  emulsion  possessing  the  necessary  slowness  and  transparency 
can  be  made  by  mixing  the  constituents,  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  heat,  in  the  usual  way  in  making  emulsions,  but  omitting  the 
operation  of  "  cooking  "  for  selected  periods  and  temperatures  ai 
employed  for  imparting  the  requisite  speed  to  the  plate.  The 
addition  of  a  panchromatiser  to  the  emulsion  is  also  omitted. 

After  registration  the  exposure  should  be  made  in  a  necessarily 
strong  light  and  the  resulting  image  developed  and  fixed. 

If  the  transparent  image  be  a  negative  and  the  usual  registration 
be  so  effected  that  the  image  is  seen  in  its  complementary  colours 
a  positive  in  the  true  colours  will  result  upon  exposure,  or  upon 
exposure  and  development.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  positive  be 
copied  from,  the  registration  would  be  effected  in  the  true  colours 
of  the  original  object  and  the  exposure  then  made. — Oliver  Samuel 
Dawson  and  Clare  Livingstone  Finlay,  256,  High  Holborn,  London. 


The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,   is  open  to  public  in- 
spection before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901 : — 
Shutters. — No.  14,855.     Camera  shutters.    Brueck  and  Klein. 


I)cu)  Crade  Dames. 

Pbsbosb  (Device). — No.  332,459.  Photographic  chemicals,  plates, 
and  films,  but  not  including  paints,  colours,  and  varnishes,  and 
not  including  any  goods  of  a  like  kind  to  any  of  these  excluded 
goods.  A.  W.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  109;  Farringdon  Rood, 
London,  E.C.,  manufacturers.    April  1,  1911. 

Penrose  (Device). — No.  332,461.  Photographic  cameras,  chemical 
apparatus  (included  in  Class  8)  for  use  in  photographic  and  photo- 
mechanical processes,  and  optical  and  mathematical  instruments, 
rules,  and  gauges.  A.  \V.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  109,  Farringdon 
Road,  London,  E.G.,  manufacturers.    April  1,  1911. 

FixiTE  (Design).— No.  332,845.  Cinematographs  and  cinematograph 
films  (being  transparencies  for  exhibition).  The  firm  trading  as 
Itala  Film,  91,  CorsoCasale,  Turin,  Italy,  manufacturers.  April  18, 
1911. 

Penrose  (Device).— No.  332,463.  Photographic  and  stereotype 
paper,  engravings,  printing  inks,  printers'  overlays  (paper  or  card- 
board), and  printers'  underlays  (paper  or  cardboard),  but  not  in- 
cluding writing  inks  and  papers  and  printing.  A.  W.  Penroea 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  109,  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.G.,  manufacturers. 
April  1,  1911. 


jinakcta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  eontemporaritt. 


Exposures    ivith     Autochromea. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Cruwys  Richards  to  "  Photography  an4 
Focus  "  for  July  18,  Mr.  W.  Partridge  is  quoted  as  saying  :— "  For 
testing  the  light  (for  Autochromes)  I  use  a  Wynne  actinometer, 
and  expose  the  plate  at  //ll  for  half  the  time  the  sensitive  paper 
takes  to  colour  to  the  dark  tint.  This  exposure  is  for  a  normal 
subject,  such  ae  a  border  of  flowers  on  a  bright  day  vrith  the  sun 
obscured.  For  sftdai  subjects  the  exposure  must  be  increased  or 
decreased  as  follows  :  Distant  landscape,  one-third  the  actinometer 
time;  open  glades,  three-quarters  the  actinometer  time;  flowers  in 
a  conservatory,  the  full  actinometer  time;  studio  work,  one  and  a 
half  the  full  actinometer  time;  portraits  in  a  well-lighted  room. 
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twice  the  full  actinometer  time.     All  these  exposures  to  be  made 
at  fill. 

"  In  the  meter  I  have  in  constant  use,  and  upon  which  the  fore- 
going exposures  are  based,  the  paper  is  darkened  to  the  full  tnit  m 
four  seconds  when  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  this  is  taken  as  a  standard  for  other  workers  to  test  their 
meters  by.  If  on  trial  a  meter  is  found  so  fast  that  the  dark  tint 
is  matched  in  two  seconds  in  sunlight,  the  exposure  for  Auto- 
chromes  by  that  particular  meter  will  be  the  full  actinometer  time 
for  any  normal  subject  tested;  i.e.,  supposing  the  actinometer  time 
to  be  six  seconds,  the  exposure  at  //ll  will  be  six  seconds.  When 
the  dark  tint  is  matched  in  four  seconds  in  sunlight  (the  standard), 
the  exposure  for  Autochromes  by  that  meter  will  be  half  the  actino- 
meter time  for  arty  normal  subject  tested;  i.e.,  actinometer  time 
twelve  seconds,  exposure  at  //ll  six  seconds.  If  the  dark  tint  is 
matched  in  six  seconds  in  sunlight,  the  expoeure  by  that  meter  will 
be  one-third  the  actinometer  time  for  a  normal  subject ;  i.e.,  actino- 
meter time  eighteen  seconds,  exposure  six  seconds  at  //ll.  The 
exposure  by  meters  showing  other  variations  of  speed  must  be 
worked  out  in  a' similar  wa:y."  ... 


Deu)  Books. 


"Photography."  Edited  by  Henry  P.  Maskell,  and  published  in 
the  Concise  Knowledge  Library  by  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London,  E.C.  Price  5s.  net. 
Thia  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  well-printed  volume  of  over 
AQD  pages,  in  which  various  contributors  have  combined  in  the 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  photography.  Necessarily,  in 
aU  such  attempts  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  undue  compression  in  some 
directions  and  over-expansion  in  others,  and  this  book  is  not  qijite 
free  from  these  defects,  though  altogether  we  can  describe  it  as 
a  remarkably  good  attempt  to  produce  a  concise  epitome  of  the 
subject  of  photography.  A  fair  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the 
optics  of  photography,  a  subject  which  always  requires  space,  but 
can  easOy  be  overdone.  This  part  is  by  C.  S.  Coombes,  and  covers 
moet  of  the  facts  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  photographer  to  know. 
We  must,  however,  take  exception  to  the  definition  of  astigmatism, 
which  is  stated  to  be  "  cause-d  by  the  rays  passing  through  the 
marginal  portions  of  the  lens,  and  only  occurs  when  the  lens  is 
used  with  a  fairly  large  stop."  An  excellent  chapter  ie  the  one 
on  "The  Chemical  Theory  of  Exposure  and  Development,"  by 
Rtipert  E.  Pigott,  in  which  this  abstruse  matter  is  treated  in  a 
manner  that  is  very  up-to-date  and  clear  to  those  who  have 
already  studied  the  question,  though  we  fear  the  subject  will  be 
above  the  comprehension  of  most  readers.  E.  0.  Hoppe  writes  on 
portraiture,  the  laws  of  pictorial  composition  are  treated  by  J. 
Littlejohns,  and  architectural  photography  is  entrusted  to  the 
capable  hands  of  E.  A.  and  G.  R.  Reeve.  In  the  rest  of  the 
forty-six  chapters  nearly  all  the  practical  side  of  photography  is 
covered  in  a  necessarily  brief  but  generally  lucid  and  very  useful 
fashion.  We  must,  however,  point  out  that  while  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  supplement  the  eomewhat  scanty  information,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  given  in  seven  or  tight  pages,  by  references  to  other  works 
on  the  subject,  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  sure  that  these  other 
works  exist.  The  chapter  on  enlarging  terminates  with  the  advice 
to  study  C.  Welborne  Piper's  "  Photographic  Enlarging,"  a  book 
which,  BO  far  as  we  know,  ha*  no  existence.  In  some  cases,  also 
we  think  better  references  could  have  been  given  than  the  ones 
selected.  Illustrations  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  book,  many 
w^-known  workers,  such  as  Cadby,  Cobum,  CraSg  .Annan,  Duhr- 
koop,  Hoppe,  Evans  and  others  being  well  represented.  Auto- 
chrome  and  Thames  plates  are  also  represented  by  fairly  successful 
colour  reproductions. 


"Picture  Titles  for  Painters  and  Photographers."  Chosen  from 
the  literature  of  Great  Britain  and  America  by  A.  Lys  Baldry. 

.  Published  at  the  offices  of  the  "Studio."     Price  Is.   net. 

This  is  a  carefully  compiled  and  classified  book  of  quotations 
from  the  poets  that  has  an  obvious  value  to  artists,  inasmuch  as 
It  teems  with  suggestions  for  the  man  who  is  at  times  at  a  loss 


for  a  definite  subject.  Still,  its  use  is  even  then  limited,  for  the 
true  artist,  as  a  rule,  does  not  lack  ideas — only  the  means  of  express- 
ing them  clearly.  To  photographers  we  fear  the  book  is  not  of 
such  material  value,  for  poetic  and  fine  sounding  titles  always  strike 
us  ae  being  very  much  out  of  keeping  with  such  obviously  unpoetic 
productions  as  photographs.  There  are  exceptions,  but  they  are 
very  few,  and  we  fear  the  book  may  encourage  the  perpetration  of 
incongruities  that  will  make  the  critics  jeer.  Such  a  title,  for 
example,  as  "  The  Heavens  are  Full  of  Floating  Mysteries  "  will 
fit  many  a  "controlled"  oil  print,  but  not  precisely  in  the  fashion 
the  author  wishes  it  to  do.  By  exercising  due  caution  and  care 
the  photographer  may  chance  to  find  something  that  can  safely 
be  tacked  on  to  his  photographs,  but  if  he  is  wise  he  will  prefer 
to  use  the  book  as  we  have  suggested  artists  will  be  likely  to  use  it, 
that  is,  as  a  storehouse  of  suggestions  for  future  work. 


Deu)  D)aterlal$t  $c* 

Odourless  Sepia  Toner  for  Bromide  Prints.    Made  by  Johnson 
and  Sons,  23,  Cross   Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Johnson's  well-known  sepia  toner  is  now  obtainable  in 
the  very  convenient  form  of  powder  put  up  in  a  bottle  containing 
enough  material  to  make  half  a  gallon  of  each  working  solution. 
The  sulphiding  compound  is  contained  in  a  small  tube,  which  will 
be  found  buried  in  the  powder  which  forms  the  bleaching  bath. 
Each  of  the  powders  dissolves  readily,  and  to  economise  space  may 
be  dissolved  in  one  pint  instead  of  half  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
be  diluted  when  required.  The  'final  result  is  a  warm,  pleasing 
brown.  The  solutions  keep  well,  and  can  be  used  repeatedly, 
while  the  claim  that  the  sulphiding  bath  is  odourless  is  well 
founded.  The  familiar  smell  of  sulphide  can  only  just  b«  detected, 
and  so  the  solution  is  much  more  pleasant  to  work  with  than  the 
usual  soda,  sulphide  bath.  A  bottle  containing  powder  to  make 
half  a  gallon  of  solution  costs  Is.,  while  a  double-size  bottle  costs 
Is.  9d.  As  half  a  gallon  of  solution  goes  a  long  way,  the  process 
is  very  economical. 
Therma  F.O.F.    Made  by  Ilford,  Iiimited,  Ilford,  London,  X. 

This  is  an  extra  quality,  glossy  mauve  print-out  paper,  specially 
prepared  for  the  tropics,  and  Ilford  P.O.P.  having  already  such  a 
high  reputation,  this  special  quality  is  likely  to  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. The  instructions  for  use  include  the  use,  after  the  preliminaiy 
washing,  of  a  special  bath  of  clirome  alum  and  salt,  in  which  the 
prints  are  soaked  for  ten  minutes.  This  is  followed  by  ten  minutes' 
washing,  after  which  the  prints  are  toned  in  a  gold  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  bath,  and  fixed  and  washed  as  usual.  A  P.O.P.  suited 
to  tropical  use  should  be  a  welcome  introduction,  but  the  same 
qualities  which  render  it  serviceable  in  tropical  climates  should  also 
be  of  material  advantage  in  this  country,  where  silver  prints  do  not 
always  keep  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 


CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  of  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  sends  us 
his  latest  catalogue  of  modern  photographic  apparatus,  which  com- 
prises such  a  full  list  of  cameras  of  the  most  reliable  makes  that 
every  photographer  should  make  a  point  of  obtaining  a  copy  without 
delay.  It  includes  cameras,  lenses,  shutters,  and  tripod  sitands,  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  complete  lists  published  in  regard 
to  cameras.  Nine  different  reflex  cameras  are  listed,  including  two 
folding  patterns,  and  the  "Studio"  Reflector,  which  is  a  unique 
form  of  studio  reflex  camera,  possessing  many  obvious  advantages. 
The  list  of  hand  cameras  is  very  fully  up-to-date,  and  contains  the 
very  latest  introductions  of  both  English  and  foreign  manufacturei's. 
Those  desirous  of  acquiring  a  new  outfit  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  what  they  want  in  the  pages  of  this  list,  which  is  sent 
post-free  on  application. 


RoTAL  Appointment.- — Messrs.  Charles  and  Russell,  10,  Royal 
Avenue,  Belfast,  were  favoured  with  a  special  Royal  appointment 
to  photograph  their  Majesties,  King  George  V.  and  Queen  Mary,  at 
the  Viceregal  Lodge  on  July  11. 
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D)eetlng$  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 


Saturdat,  Jri.T  22. 
South  Suburban  Photojfruphic  Society.     Excursioo  to  Greenwich  ftn«i  Deptford. 
Southport  Pbotogr'tphic  Society.     Excursion  to  8hir.lley  uud  UtilsuU. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.     Outing  to  St.  Albans. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Aldouham 
UaudsvvortU  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  Colwich  for  Cannock  C'ha»e. 

MoiffDAT,  July    24. 
Bradfonl  Photographic  Society.     *•  Hints  on  Holiday  Photography." 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Kamble  to  Uievaulx  Abbey. 

TOKSDAT,    JULT    23. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Exhibition  of  Portrait*". 

Weunesdat,  July  2tj 
Balham  Camera  Club.    Selection  of  Outing  Prints. 
Worrhiog  Camera  Ciub.     Excursion  to  Ashiugtuu,  Tliakeham,  Warminghur^t,  and 

West  ChiUingtoD. 
Sal*"  Photographic  Society.     Monthly  Meeting. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.     "  Ke-Developmetit  and  lutensltictitiou."    E. 

Biiskett. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Affiliation  Lantern  Slides. 


Commercial  Si  Cegai  Intelligence. 

Legal  Xoticks. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
John  Thomas  Garbutt,  photographic  dealer,  etc.,  residing  at  52,  Hill 
Crest  Avenue.  Cow-per  Street,  and  carrying  on  business  at  57,  Guild- 
ford Street,  Leeds.     The  public  examination  takes  place  on  July  25. 

A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  John  William 
Smith  (trading  under  the  style  of  T.  Smith  and  Sons),  photographer, 
60,  High  Street,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Fraud  on  Kodak,  Ltd.— Theodore  Holme,  22,  a  clerk,  of  Willes 
Road,  Kentish  Town,  waa  charged  on  rejnand  at  the  Clerkenwell 
Police  Court,  on  Thursday  last,  with  stealing,  by  means  of  a  trick, 
a  complete  Kodak  photographic  outfit,  valued  £11  15s.  Id.,  the  pro- 
perty of  Kodak,  Ltd.  Detective-sergeant  O.xley,  E  Division,  said 
he  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  offices  of  the  Kodak  Co.,  Clerkenwell, 
and  told  him  he  should  arrest  him  upon  the  charge.  Witness  said 
he  showed  the  prisoner  an  order  purporting  to  come  from  Dollond's, 
and  the  man  said,  "  That's  right.  It  is  a  trick.  I  wrote  that 
myself,  and  also  rung  up  on  the  telephone."  He  then  told  the 
officer  where  he  would  find  all  the  property,  and  witness  recovered 
it.  The  officer  added  that  the  man,  a  German  subject,  wa«  not 
employed  by  Dollond's  as  he  had  represented.  John  Hoffmeister, 
department  manager  of  the  firm,  said  an  order  was  received  by 
telephone  for  a  "  Kodak,"  with  a  message  that  the  order  would 
be  called  for  later.  In  the  afternoon  a  messenger  came  with 
a  typewritten  note  on  a  billhead  confirming  the  order  by  telephone, 
and  the  camera,  etc.,  was  handed  to  the  messenger — viz.,  prisoner — 
who  went  away  with  the  goods  and  invoice,  after  saying  that  he 
wae  from  Dollond's,  of  Northumberland  Avenue.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  man  had  not  come  from  the  firm,  and,  on  June  27,  the 
police  were  communicated  with.  Frank  Berritt,  manager  of  works 
at  Dollond's,  said  the  prisoner  was  not  in  the  employ  of  that  firm, 
and  the  order  produced  was  not  genuine.  The  prisoner  had  no 
authority  to  act  for  Dollond's.  Witness  could  not  account  for 
the  prisoner's  possession  of  one  of  their  printed  memo,  forms.  The 
prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  three  month3' 
imprisonment. 

A  Photographer's  Bamkbuptcy.— The  adjourned  public  examina- 
tion of  Andrea  Henry  Balestra,  photographer,  lately  carrying  on 
business  at  "  Portman  Studios,"  Wigmore  Streetj  W.,  now  residing 
af'Waltham  House,"  Brondesbury,  lately  of  "  Eversholt,"  Shoot-up 
Hill,  Brondesbury,  was  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Tx)ndon 
Bankruptcy  Court,  before  Mr.  Regbtrar  Hope.  The  debtor's 
statement  of  affair.?  disclosed  gross  liabilities  amounting  to 
£1,246  2s.,  of  which  £1,046  2s.  is  expected  to  rank  against  the 
estate  for  dividend.  ^Vssets  nil.  Mr.  E.  Leadam  Hough,  senior 
Official  Receiver,  reported  that  the  receiving  order  was  made  on 
the  petition  of  a  creditor,  the  act  of  bankruptcy  being  the  failure 
of  the  debtor  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  a  bankruptcy 
notice  duly  served   upon  him.     In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the 


Official  Receiver,  debtor  stated  that  prior  to  March,  1908,  be  wa« 
employed  by  his  father,  but  afterwards  he  carried  on  bu«ineM 
on  his  own  account  as  a  photographer,  under  the  style  of  the 
■'  Portman  Studios,"  in  the  same  building  as  his  father,  95,  Wig- 
more  Street,  W.,  until  April  1,  1910.  At  that  date  he  assigned 
his  business  and  book  debts  to  his  mother  in  consideration  of  her 
having  guaranteed  the  payment  of  certain  debts  due  from  him. 
She  then  already  held  a  bill  of  sale,  dated  December,  1909,  on  the 
furniture  and  effects.  He  had  since  managed  the  l)UBinesB  for  her 
at  a  remuneration  of  10s.  per  week,  and  board  and  lodging  for 
himself,  wife,  and  children.  He  admitted  that  at  the  time  he  gave 
the  bill  of  sale  he  was  an  insolvent  man.  He  was  now  only  hi« 
mother's  manager,  and  signed  himself  as  such  on  all  bills  and 
price  lists.  There  were  two  ether  assistants  in  the  shop  besides 
himself,  but  he  had  most  of  the  work  to  do.  In  May,  19C9,  an 
action  was  brought  against  him  by  a  former  employee,  and  eventu- 
ally the  case  was  heard  on  October  18,  1909,  the  verdict  being 
against  debtor.  He  did  not  assign  his  business  in  order  to  defeat 
the  plaintiff  in  that  case,  because  he  did  not,  at  any  time,  con- 
sider the  verdict  would  go  against  him.  He  thought  that  he  could 
work  the  business  up  and  eventually  pay  off  his  other  debts.  The 
Official  Receiver  :  The  result  of  it  was  to  place  the  whole  of  your 
assets  out  of  the  reach  of  your  creditors ;  you  had  nothing  left 
as  the  result  of  the  action.  Was  a  valuation  made  at  the  time 
of  the  assignment  ?  The  debtor  said  there  were  no  assets  to  value, 
the  business  was  a  dead  loss  all  through ;  except  for  a  few  fitting! 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Even  now  the  business  was  making 
a  large  loss.  The  business  was  still  being  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Portman  Studios."  He  had  never  failed  before  or 
made  any  arrangement  with  his  creditors.  Eventually  the  examina- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  closed.  «. 


NEW  COMPANY  REGISTEaiED. 
Bonds,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  with  a  capital  ol 
£5,350  (5,000  shares  of  £1  each  and  7,000  shares  of  Is.  each).  Objects, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  etc.  First  directors,  P.  H.  Dyball  and  W.  J. 
Anderson.  Registered  office,  138.  New  Bond  Street,  W.  Private 
company. 


Deu)$  ana  Pote$« 


Photographer.s  and  the  Ixvestiture. — The  recent  ceremonies 
at  Carnarvon  in  connection  with  the  Investiture  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  put  press  photographers  on  their  mettle.  The  ceremonies 
began  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  did  not  finish  until  4  o'clock,  yet  the 
photographs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  London  newspaper  editors 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Motors  rushed  the  photographers  to 
Bangor,  where  a  special  prees  train  was  in  waiting,  leaving  at 
4.50.  The  train  being  fitted  with  dark-rooms,  all  the  work  of 
developing  and  printing  was  completed  by  the  time  of  arrival  in 
London,  where  cars  were  again  in  waiting  to  convey  the  pressmen 
to  their  various  offices. 

The  NATtrsE  Photographer. — The  third  number  of  this  little 
journal,  which  is  issued  quarterly,  has  just  reached  us,  anS 
contains,  amongst  other  contributions,  an  article  by  Oliver  G. 
Pike  on  the  equipment  of  the  bird  photographer,  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  a  metlin  watching  over  her  young,  by  Charles  Kirk, 
and  also  one  o£  Carl  Edwards'  photographs,  "The  Oyster  of  the 
Woods,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  R.P.S.  Exhibition.  A 
goodly  list  of  new  associates  shows  that  the  Nature  Photographic 
Society,  of  which  this  paper  is  the  official  organ,  is  progressing 
rapidly,  while  the  fact  that  the  members  contributed  no  leas  than 
ninety-eight  of  the  frames  which  were  hung  at  the  R.P.S.  show 
proves  it  to  be  a  society  of  importance,  even  though  quite  a  young 
one. 

The  Art  of  Advertising. — In  the  Julj'  issue  of  "Sales-Promo- 
tion," a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  practical  business-producing 
methods  and  ideas,  Mr.  W.  Casey,  the  advertising  manager  of 
Mcaars.  Raines,  Ealing,  contributes  an  article  on  retail  advaftisinj 
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that  contains  many  useful  hints.  The  writer  justly  points  out  that 
careful  wording  and  attractive  setting  is  three-fourths  of  the  secret 
of  how  to  make  advertising  pay,  and  draws  attention  to  the  use- 
lesaness  of  crude  matter  that  is  Both  uninteresting  and  inartistic. 
He  also  testifies  to  the  value  of  the  imitation  typewriter  personal 
letter,  but  gives  a  very  necessary  warning  to  the  effect  that  a  too 
American  tone  doee  not  pkase  the  average  customer.  As  he  says, 
the  "Do  it  now"  of  the  breathless  Yankee  does  not  favourably 
impress  the  average  Englishman.  Several  other  useful  articles  are 
to  be  found  in  this  journal,  which  should  be  studied  by  all 
interested  in  business  methods. 

Sale  of  SoL-nTiON  of  Ammoni.4. — The  following  order  has  b«en 
gazetted,  under  whicJh  liquid  preparations  containing  more  than 
5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  free  ammonia  require  to  be  labelled 
"  Poi(sonous,"and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller: — 

At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  5th  day  of  July,  1911. 

Present, 

The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  by  Section  5  of  the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act,  1908,  it 
is  enacted  that  : —  . 

"  (1)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  sell  any  siibstance  to  which  this 
section  applies  by  retail,  unless  the  bos,  bottle,  vessel,  wrapper,  or 
cover  in  which  the  substance  is  contained  is  distinctly  labelled  with 
the  name  of  the  subst.ance  and  the  word  '  Poisonous,'  and  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  seller  of  the  substance,  and  unless  such 
other  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  under  this  section  by  Order 
in  Council  are  complied  with ;  and,  if  any  person  sells  any  such 
substance  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  of  any  Order  in  Council  made  thereunder,  he  shall,  on 
conviction  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  be  liable  for  each 
offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

"  (2)  The  substance  to  which  this  section  applies  are  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  soluble  salts  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
such  other  substances  as  may  for  the  time  being  be  prescribed  by 
Order  in  Council  under  this  section." 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  liquid  preparations  containing 
more  than  five  per  cent,  by  weight  of  free  ammonia  should  be  pre- 
scribed as  substances  to  vfhich  the  said  section  shall  apply : 

Now,  therefore,  his  Majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  Privy  Council,  to  prescribe,  and  it  is  hereby  prescribed,  that 
as  from  the  l&t  of  February,  1912,  liquid  preparations  containing 
more  than  five  per  cent,  by  weight  of  free  ammonia  shall  be  sub- 
stances to  which  Section  5  of  the  said  recited  enactment  applies. 

Almeric  FitzRot. 


Correspondence. 

V  CoTTespondtntt  should  never  write  on  both  tides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communicationt  unlets   the  names  and 
addretset  of  the  writert  are  given. 

V  We  do  not  undertake  responeibility  for  the  opiniont  expreited 
by  our  correspondents. 

SEEING  BEFORE  THE  EVENT. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Your  correspondent,  "  B.  M.,"  appears  to  be  com- 
bating a  theory  which  has  not  yet  been  advanced,  viz.,  that  the 
diSerence  in  the  velocities  of  light  and  sound  may  account  for 
certain  phenomena  of  high-speed  photography.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unlikely.  May  I  remind  "  B.  M."  that  some  of  us  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Dr.  Abrahams'  lectures '  A  recital 
of  the  chief  points  would,  I  think,  be  of  general  interest;  at  any 
rate,  it  would  enable  us  to  understand  what  "  B.  M  "  is  alluding 
to.  When  "B.M."  has  described  "all  this,"  instead  of  deciding 
the  matter  for  us,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  form  our  own  con 
elusions  as  to  whether  "it  squares  exactly  with  'M.R.'s'  experi 
ence  of  the  wedge-driving."  Wedge-driving  is  not  neces^arilv 
connected  in  any  way  with  high-speed  photography  and  we  shaU 
not  arrive  at  the  truth  by  fitting  the  phenomenm/to  the  Txplana 

observed  thr'/^'r."'^"'*^^    ^'^^^    '^'^    «"'    time    "J?  r"' 
obser^ed  the  wedge  behaving  in  an  unorthodox  manner  it  struck 


him  as  very  remarkable,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
mention  it  as  a  phenomenon.  Well,  if  he  thought  it  remarkable 
it  evidently  was  not  anticipated,  or  he  would  be  anticipating  some- 
thing which  afterwards  astonished  him,  which  is  a  redvctio  ad 
absurdum.  A  normal  person  should  anticipate  that  the  wedge  will 
fall  when  the  hammer  hits  it,  and  not  before.  "  B.  M."  would  aid 
materially  by  obtaining  a  wedge,  hammer,  and  block  of  wood  and 
repeating  "  M.  R.'s"  experience  under  definite  conditions. 

No  faculty  is  more  variable  than  that  of  sound-perception.  If 
I  strike  ten  notes  on  my  piano  simultaneously,  my  boy,  in  another 
room,  can  name  all  the  notes  unfailingly.  Acuity  of  sound-percep- 
tion varies  from  that  point  (absolute  pitch)  to  absolute  deafness. 
I  fail  to  see  how  "B.  M.'s"  experiments  "endorse  what  you  your- 
self have  said."  What  the  Editors  said  was,  "We  doubt  if  the 
average  person  could  notice  it  at  any  distance  much  under  twenty 
yards."  "B.  M.'s"  minimum  distance  for  shrill  sounds  appears  to 
be  sixty-two  yards,  which  would  rather  tend  to  suggest  that  he 
is  not  a  person  of  specially  acute  perception. — Yours  very  truly, 

J.    OSBOBNE 

Wiveliscombe,  July  7,  1911. 


THE  COST  OF  CARRIAGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RAIL. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  Mr.  Sutcliffe  will  look  up  the  Railway  Classifica- 
tion Book  we  think  he  will  find  that  the  details  given  by  him  are 
not  quite  correct. 

Pho'togi'aphs,  photo-postcards,  plates  for  photographic  use,  and 
similar  articles,  are  charged  at  Class  III.  rate,  as  is  usual  with  those 
goods  not  described,  unless  those  responsible  for  the  dispatch  of 
the  goods  -have  reason  to  think  that  the  contents  of  the  package 
are  of  a  fragile.nature. 

We  certainly  consider  that  most  photographic  material  should 
be  carried  at  the  second-class  rate  when  sent  t>y'  goods  train.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph 
will  put  these  matters  right,  for  it  would  nolt  be  to  the  interest  of 
those  connected  with  railway  companies  to  lower  the  charges  in 
any  way.  The  matter  rests  with  a.  body  like  the  P.P. A.,  and  only 
combined  effort  is  likely  to  have  the  least  effedt  of  inducing  the 
railway  companies  to  consider  any  amendment  to  their  existing 
rartes. — Yours  truly,  The  HALir.\x  Photographic  Company. 


FAKING    AS    A     FINE     ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— There  is  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  who  claims 
to  be  a  master  of  gelatine,  who  could  take  a  photograph  of  two  or 
more  persons  sitting,  and,  if  you  told  him  you  would  prefer  the 
group  standing,  he  would,  without  re-taking  the  group,  carry  out 
your  request;  if  you  sent  him  two  photographs,  say,  of  man  and 
woman,  in  any  position,  and  asked  him  to  convert  the  photographs 
into  one  of  riding  on  horseback,  balloon,  warship,  motor,  or  if 
you  would  like  them  brought  out  in  an  accident,  he  would  do  your 
bidding,  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is  that  the  same 
clothes  and  headgear  would  appear  in  these  negatives  or  prints,  as 
in  the  photograph  you  send  him.  Changing  the  position  in  any 
way  of  the  original  photograph  sent  him  would  not  alter  clothing, 
etc.  He  claims  this  is  a  secret  process,  and  same  he  would  not 
on  any  account  publish.  I  have  read  many  a  way  of  faking  nega- 
tives or  prints,  but  this  seems  to  beat  aU  I  have  ever  read.  Being 
a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  journal,  I  thought  I  would 
write  and  ask  you  to  throw  some  light  on  how  this  faking  (if  such 
it  could  be  called)  is  done,  as  it  would  be  interesting  reading  to  a 
good  many  of  your  numerous  readers.  If  it  is  done  by  the  aid 
of  films,  where  could  the  same  be  obtained? — Sincerely  yours, 

T    1     J    T  ,     ,c    inii  Scotchman. 

Ireland,  July  15,  1911. 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 
September  9  to  October  21.— London  Salon  of  Photography.     Entries 
close  September  1  (Britain),  August  21  (foreign).     Sec,  Robert 
M.   Cocks,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a,  PaU  Mall  East, 
Londoia,  S.W. 
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Jln$u)er$  to  Correspondents* 

•••  All  mattera  intended  for  tKe  text  portion  of  thia  Jovksal,  includ- 
ing queries,  muH  be  addretsed  to  "  The  Editors,  Th«  Bbitisr 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   thi»  ensures  delay. 

•«*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  ansictr 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

••'•  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

•••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  0/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

PnoTOGRArH  Registered: 

J.  Conk,  65,  King  Street,   Kilinaruoek.      Photograph  of  the  Right  Hon.  Andrew 
Friiher,  P.C.,  Auf-tralian  Premier. 

Arthur  Colli.nos.— H.   Bendixon  and   Co.,   36,   Basinghall   Street 
E.G. 

Picture-frame  Manufacturers. — Can  you  let  me  know  through 
your  correspondence  column  how  I  can  obtain  the  addresses  of 
the  manufacturers  of  picture-frame  moulding,  and  oblige?  Also, 
what  paper  they  generally  advertise  in. — Frames. 

See  our  advertisement  columns,  and  also  the  "B.J.  Almanac." 
Studio  Work. — How  can  I  get  the  necessary  information  re  the 
working  of  a  studio — manipulation  of  blinds,  etc.  ? — W.  M.  Jones. 

If  you  refer  to  tlie  last  year's  volume  of  the  "B.J."  you  will 
find  a  valuable  series  of  articles  hy  Mr.  Essenhigh  Corke  on  this 
subject.  See  issues  for  March  18,  25,  April  1,  8,  and  15. 
Postcard  Manufacturers. — I  liave  consulted  my  "  Almanac," 
pp.  1339-1346,  trying  to  find  a  firm  of  sensitive  postcard  (P.O.P.) 
makers,  whose  works  are,  I  believe,  at  West  Drayton.  Can  you 
tell  me,  in  your  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  of  such  a  firm?— 
S.  Y. 

The  Rotary  Photographic  Company,  24,  Ropemaker  Street, 
London,  E.G. 
Copyright,  etc. — 1.  Have  taken  atout  thirty  views  of  an  estate 
for  auctioneers  to  illustrate  their  catalogue,  1-1  size.  From  whom 
■sliould  I  get  the  copyright  assigned  to  me?  2.  Please  give  me 
■some  idea  as  to  the  usual  charge  for  such  work.  They  are  good 
photographs,  and  have  been  well  reproduced.^BuRTON. 

1.  From  those  who  gave  you  the  order  and  paid  for  the  work. 
Naturally,  the  copyright  is  theirs.  2.  We  cannot  advise  you  as 
to  charges.  Fair  charges  will  depend  on  a  variety  of  conditions 
that  you  do  not  mention. 
Postcard  Process. — Can  you  inform  me  in  what  process  the 
enclosed  postcard  is  produced,  and  how  it  is  done?  Also,  if  you 
could  tell  me  where  I  could  get  some  views  produced  in  the  same 
way,  and  about  what  you  think  the  price  would  be.- — Postcard. 

It  appears  to  be  a  rather  poor  specimen  of  a  mauve-tinted 
print-out  collodion  postcard,  probably  with  a  self -toning  emulsion. 
A  border  negative  was,  of  course,  used.  If  you  want  similar 
cards  from  your  own  negatives,  your  best  course  is  to  make  them 
yourself,  but  any  dealer  could  get  them  done  for  you.  The  cost 
will  only  be  a  few  pence  each. 
Hemoval  of  Intensification. — Kindly  advise  me  in  your  next  issue 
how  to  remove  intensification  obtained  by  chloride  of  mercury 
followed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  as  the  most  violent  chemicals,  in- 
cluding cyankali,  do  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  efRect  on 
it.— A.  K. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  such  a  negative  should  not  be 
reduced.  Try  bleaching  it  in  bichromate  of  potash  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  using  2  per  cent,  bichromate  and  4  per  cent.  acid. 
Afterwards  wash  well  with  4  per  cent,  acid,  then  with  water, 
and  finally  redevelop.  This  process  should  remove  a  good  deal 
of  the  mercury  without  affecting  the  silver. 
South  Africa. — Things    here    are    being    steadily  run    to    death. 


12  X  10  enlargements  and  three  cabinets  can  be  had  from  leverai 
photographers  ( !)  for  2s.  6d. ;  postcards  from  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Would  you  kindly  give  mo  your  opinion  as  to  prospect*  of  a  good 
all-round  photographer,  age  thirty-eight,  in  Johannesburg,  or 
elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  the  amount  of  cash  one  would  require 
to  have  on  hand  on  arrival,  and  any  other  little  bits  of  informa- 
tion you  may  be  able  to  give  on  the  matter?— J.  Anderson. 

We  cannot  speak  from  definite  knowledge,  but  we  should  lay 
things  out  there  are  very  much  the  same  as  here.  We  should 
not  care  to  make  the  venture  with  less  than  £200  in  hand,  aa 
time  would  be  required  to  get  started,  and  the  country  is  not  a 
cheap  one  to  live  in. 

Relief  Photographs.— At  the  recent  United  Provinces  Exhibition 
at  Allahabad  I  noticed  a  photo  print  on  paper  in  raised  figures. 
I  liked  it,  and  wanted  to  get  some  photos  of  mine  similarly  done, 
but  I  could  not  find  out  the  name  of  the  maker,  or  the  photo- 
grapher, or  the  firm  dealing  with  those  special  sorts  of  photos.  I 
should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let 
me  know  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  gentleman  or  firm 
I  require,  so  that  I  may  correspond  with  him  or  them  on  the 
subject.  In  the  end  I  ask  to  be  excused  for  the  trouble  I  am 
giving  you  thus.— Kunwab  Sarjoo  Prasad  Narain  Slvgh. 

You  are  probably  referring  to  the  Taber  Bas-relief  process, 
worked  by  Messrs.  Alliance,  Ltd.,  115,  Xewgate  Street,  London, 
E.G. 

Colours  for  Carbon  Tissue. — I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  can 
tell  me  three  suitable  dyes  or  pigments  that  can  be  used  for 
three-colour  carbon  tissue,  such  that  can  be  included  in  the  emul- 
sion and  coated  on  to  the  support,  instead  of  drying  the  image 
afterwards.  They  would,  of  course,  hav>e  to  stand  hot  water 
treatment,  and  also  must  not  interfere  with  the  solubility  of  the 
gelatine.^-J.  W.  D. 

You  can  procure  suitable  pigments  from  Messrs.  Reeves  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Dalston  Junction,  N.E.,  under  the  name  of  Trichrome 
Carbon  Tissue  Colours.  We  would,  however,  warn  you  that  the 
making  of  carbon  tissue  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  experi- 
ence. You  can  buy  Trichrome  tissues,  unsensitised,  from  the 
Autotype  Co.,  or  the  Rotary  Co.,  and  we  would  advise  you  to 
make  your  first  trials  with  these. 

Relief  Stamping. — We  have  some  dies  by  us  for  relief  stamping, 
and  should  be  glad  if  you  can  inform  us  in  your  next  issue 
which  is  the  best  way  to  proceed  to  relief-stamp  some  mounts, 
and  what  necessary  materials  we  should  require.  We  have  a 
press  for  blind  blocking.  Is  this  suitable  for  the  work  ? — Reuef. 
You  will  require  a  much  more  powerful  press  for  this  than 
for  ordinary  intaglio  blocking,  if  you  wish  to  use  thick  mounts, 
although  you  might  manage  to  do  flexible  or  paper  ones.  You 
must  make  a  counterpart  of  the  die  by  repeatedly  embossing 
a  pad  of  paper  till  it  is  quite  hard.  This  serves  to  force  the 
card  into  the  sunk  portion  of  the  die.  If  yon  wish  to  get  an 
impression  in  colour,  you  can  get  the  ink,  etc.,  from  any  printer's 
material  dealer.  The  ink  is  rubbed  into  the  indentations,  and 
then  the  surface  of  the  die  wiped  perfectly  clean  on  a  pad. 

Studio  Work. — 1.  I  am  thinking  of  building  a  studio,  and  would 
20  ft.  by  15  ft.  be  a  suitable  size  ?  2.  What  would  be  the  most 
suitable  lens  for  this  studio  for  general  work,  viz.,  from  c.d.v. 
full-lengths  to  cabinet  heads  ?  Not  too  expensive  a  one.  3.  What 
height  to  the  top  of  eaves  should  the  studio  be? — Frank  Adams. 
1.  We  should  recommend  you  to  make  your  studio  more  than 
20  ft.  long  if  you  can  find  room,  although  full-lengths  can  be 
taken  in  a  studio  of  this  length  if  a  suitable  lens  be  used. 
2.  This  should  have  a  focal  length  of  about  10  ins.  It  might 
be  of  the  portrait  type,  such  as  a  Ross  No.  1  cabinet  or  Dall- 
meyer  1a  patent.  If  required  for  occasional  outdoor  use  one 
of  the  new  //4.5  Homocentrics  would  be  more  useful,  and  nearly 
as  rapid.  3.  Eight  feet  is  a  convenient  height  for  the  eaves,  as 
it  permits  of  a  full-sized  background  being  placed  close  up  to 
the  side  of  the  studio. 

Combined  Bath  for  Ferrotypes. — Will  you  kindly  publish  a  good 
quick-working  combined  developing  and  fixing  solution  for  dry 
ferrotype  work  that  can  be  used  in  automatic  ferrotype  camera? 
I  believe  you  g»ve  a  formula  last  year  called  the  Chicago.     Will 
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you    kindly    publish    same,    and    any   other    reliable    formulae  ? — 
J.    WEAlHERBy. 

Tlie  following  formula  was  given  in  our  issue  of  January  21, 
1910,  by  an  American  correspondent,  and  probably  is  the  one 
you  are  thinking  of  :■ — 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)   1  oz. 

Hypo  8  oz. 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.)   2  drs. 

Potassium  bromide  2  drs. 

Hydroquinone    5  drs. 

Water  24  oz. 

Ammonia,  28  per  cent 2  drs. 

If  resul!.  develops  too  light,  add  more  hypo  ;  if  too    dark,  add 
ammonii 

Clearing  Bath. — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  favour  me  in  an 
eaaly  issue  of  your  valued  paper  with  a  formula  for  clearing  fog 
from  negatives.  1.  It  seems  generally  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
hypo-ferricyanide  fully  meets  all  requirements  in  this  respect, 
but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  clearing  the  shadows  with  it.  Some 
years  ago  I  read  an  article  by  Professor  Namias  advising  the  addi- 
tion of  acid  when  clearing  only  was  required.  Can  you  advise 
this?  I  think  an  article  on  the  subject  might  be  of  general  interest. 
2.  I  have  read  that  a  plain  hypo  bath  after  reduction  is  desirable 
for  permanency,  but  when  using  excess  of  ferricyanide  for  clearing 
I  find  the  hypo  afterwards  neutralises  the  effect. — J.  H.  Wixgrave. 
1.  According  to  our  experience,  nothing  is  so  good  as  hypo  and 
ferricyanide  for  clearing  off  fog,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
very  bad  fog  is  incurable.  The  fog  you  get  must  be  excessive, 
otherwise  the  solution  would  speedily  dispose  of  it.  Tlie  addition 
of  acid  is  of  no  use — detrimental  rather  tjian  otherwise,  but  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  will  sometimes  help  matters.  2.  It  is  as  well 
to  dip  in  hypo  after  reduction,  and  we  do  not  understand  what 
you  meain  by  the  hypo  neutralising  the  effect  of  reduction. 

Studio  Design. — I  am  putting  up  a  studio  in  yard,  and  up  to  now 
I  have  decided  to  build  as  enclosed  sketch.  Also,  we  intend  to 
go  in  for  postcard  greeting  cards  this  Christmas.  Could  you 
give  me  the  name  of  most  suitable  camera,  if  I  am  not  asking 
too  much?  I  do  not  see  anything  referring  to  either  in 
"  Almanac."^ — J.  H. 

We  do  not  like  the  design  of  your  proposed  studio,  but  if 
you  are  bound  to  this  position  we  do  not  see  how  you  can  do 
much  better.  If  you  could  make  the  new  portion  a  little 
longer— «ay,  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  all— you  could  do  a  good  deal  of 
your  work,  all  busts  and  sitting  figures,  across  the  studio.  We 
sliould  recommend  you  to  have  rolled  or  ground  glass  every- 
where, so  as  to  get  the  light  well  diffused,  and  to  use  a  head 
screen,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  top  light  from  the  face  without 
decreasing  the  general  illumination  too  much.  If  you  can  get 
electric  light  fitted,  we  should  advise  you  to  dispense  with  day- 
light, and  put  in  an  enclosed  arc  lamp.  You  would  get  much 
better  negatives  than  you  could  hope  for  with  daylight,  as  you 
would  have  to  use  it.  We  do  not  understand  your  query  as  to 
camera  for  postcards.  Any  good  half-plate  camera  will  answer 
for  these. 

Tb-VDing  in  CotrpONS. — I  am  at  present  doing  a  coupon  trade,  which 
is  sold  for  Is.  from  door  to  door  by  my  agents,  and  the  re- 
mainder payable  at  the  studio.  Well,  there  is  another  firm  selling 
a  similar  coupon,  and  their  agent  goes  about  and  persuades  mv 
customers  to  have  his  coupon  in  exchange  for  mine,  which  in  some 
cases  he  succeeds,  and  obtains  my  coupon  to  his  possession.  But 
when  he  finds  that  he  can't  sell  his  own  coupon  he  offers  mine  and 
sells  it  for  Is.  Now  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  this  dirty  business? 
Of  course,  in  the  first  case  he  spoils  my  trade  at  the  studio,  and  in 
the  second,  sells  my  coupons,  which  he  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with. — Inquirer. 

We  do  not  see  that  you  can  do  anything.  The  people  who  buv 
your  coupons  can  do  as  they  like  with  them,  as  they  are  their  own 
property.  You  might  consult  a  solicitor  on  the  point,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  is  worth  while.  With  regard  to  the  reseUing  of  your 
coupons,  we  do  not  see  why  you  should  object,  as  presumably  the 
people  -who  buy  them  will  eventually  come  to  you.  If  you  "go  in 
for  coupon  methods  of  business   you  must  expect  this   kind  of 


thing,  and  your  only  safeguard  is  to  turn  out  such  good  work  that 
everyone  will  know  your  coupons  to  be  worth  more  than  those 
issued  by  the  other  firm. 

Studio.— I  am  thinking  of  buUding  a  photographic  studio,  and  as- 
with  previous  ones  I  have  been  troubled  a  great  deal  by  the 
sun  shining  in,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform 
me,  through  the  "B.J.,"  if  the  single  slant  light  advocated  by 
H.  P.  Robinson  in  his  book  has  been  found  to  answer  satis- 
factorily, or  whether  the  double  slant  is  preferable.  I  notice^ 
the  "Photo-Miniature"  seems  to  infer  that  it  is  not  well  suited 
for  groups,  and  requires  to  be  very  wide  in  order  to  avoid  harsh 
lighting.  Height  of  front  wall  to  eaves,  4  ft.  6  in.  ;  glass  t.> 
slope  from  this  to  ridge,  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  high,  making  an  angle 
of  about  62,  the  ridge  coming  into  the  room  about  5  ft.  ;  width 
of  studio,  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  ;  24  ft.  to  30  ft.  long.— Single  Sl.\nt. 

This  form  is  not  much  in  favour  in  this  country,  but  in  America, 
it  is  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  style  of  studio  for  all 
purposes.  We  have  been  in  single-slant  studios  in  which  group* 
could  be  perfectly  lighted,  but  the  glass  portion  was  nearly  the 
full  length  of  the  studio,  so  tbat  plenty  of  front  light  could 
be  admitted.  One  great  advantage  is  that  the  dividing  beam. 
at  the  eaves  is  dispensed  with,  giving  more  light  where  it  is 
must  useful;  and  another  is  that  there  is  practically  no  trouble^ 
from  leaks.  We  should  be  inclined  to  have  the  light  come 
a  little  lower  than  4  ft.  6  in.  from  floor;  if  you  expect  to  have 
many  child  sitters  another  foot  of  glass  would  be  helpful.  Have- 
the  studio  15  ft.  wide,  if  possible. 

"Vabious.— Kindly  say  :  1.  When  to  stop  P.O. P.  printing  from 
negatives  of  different  densities  and  one  brand  of  paper.  Neither 
my  long  experience  nor  "to  print  a  little  darker  than  thg  finished 
picture  "  effects  the  desired  result.  2.  Give  a  retouching  medium 
or  varnish  which  can  be  applied  locally  over  and  over  again 
without  disturbing  the  pencil  work  underneath.  3.  I  am  told 
that  for  reproduction  the  interesting  part  of  the  negative  only 
should  be  enlarged,  and  that  the  latter  must  be  at  least  12  x  10 
siae.  4.  Can  this  be  done  without  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
enlarger  and  dark-room,  neither  of  which  can  be  carried  to  the- 
various  scenes  of  interest  by  the  ubiquitous  press  photographer? 
5.  Would  a  fixed-focus  enlargier  fulfil  the  above  requirements? — 
Pressman. 

1.  Y'our  negatives  ought  not  to  be  of  such  different  densities- 
as  to  give  this  trouble.  P.O. P.  is  a  v<ery  elastic  printing  paper, 
and  suits  negatives  of  widely  different  types,  therefore  the  differ- 
ences in  your  negatives  must  be  very  excessive.  Inspection  is- 
the  only  way  to  determine  when  to  stop  printing.  The  only 
advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  try  and  produce  more  uniform  nega- 
tives. 2.  Such  a  varnish  should  not  be  required.  Evidently  the 
one  you  use  will  not  take  enough  work.  Try  the  one  given  on 
page  750  of  the  "Almanac."  If  a  varnish  is  applied  twice  over 
the  second  application  is  bound  to  dissolve  the  first.  3,  4,  and  5. 
We  should  say  that  12  x  10  is  excessive,  and  in  any  case  a  direct 
P.O. P.  or  bromide  print  would  probably  be  preferred.  An 
enlargement  will  be  of  no  use  unless  it  is  a  good  one.  A  fixed- 
focus  enlarger  will  certainly  serve  the  purpose,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  a  wliole-plate  one  would  be  big  enough. 

•,•  Notice  to  Advkrtiskbs.— Blocfes  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  or* 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to- 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Some  suggestions  for  running  a  high-class  photographic  studio 
are  given  in  an  article  by  Mr.   L.   Havveis  on  page  568. 

The  Copyright  Committee,  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  photographers,  has  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  .;Vskvvith  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  pressed  it*  view  of  the  matter  upon 
him.     (P.  582.) 

The  importance  of  technical  knowledge  in  the  case  of  salesmen 
and  receptionists  is  insisted  upon  in  a  note  on  page  560. 

The  advantages  of  the  electric  fan,  in  studio  or  workroom,  are 
pointed  out  in  a  note  on  page  565.  i 

The  relative  advantages  of  shutters  and  lens  caps  for  time  expo- 
sures are  discussed  in  a  note  on  page  566. 

In  a  paper  on  the  half-tone  process  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  read  at 
the  Convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Photo-Engravers, 
which  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  U.S.JV.,  the  author  deals  with  the 
early  historv  of  the  process,  and  describes  his  own  early  experi- 
ences.    (P.   575.) 

The  paper  on  night  photography,  given  by  Messrs.  J.  Keane  and 
S.   J.   Taylor  at  the  Convention,  is  concluded.     (P.  570.) 

Some  special  points  in  connection  with  the  use  of  extra  small 
cameras  are  considered  in  an  article  on  page  567. 

Mr.  G.  A..  Perley"s  paper  on  "Experiments  in  Solarisation"  is 
continued   on  page  572. 

A  simple  method  of  reducing  silver  chloride  to  pure  silver,  or 
silver  nitrate,  is  given  on  page  565. 

Some  suggestions  with  regard  to  roll  film  cameras  are  made  in 
a  note  on  page  555. 

Mr.  Tennant  Woods  describes  a  method  of  securing  clouds  and 
landscape  on  one  plate  by  attaching  a  gridiron  mask  to  the  back 
of  the  lens.     See  under   "Analecta."     (P.  579.) 

Our  patents  columns  include  details  of  a  folding  reflex  camera 
and  of  an  exposure  calculator.     (P.  577.) 

An  exhibition  of  prints  by  M.  Demachy  is  now  on  view  in  the 
club  rooms  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
(P.  567.) 

The  Council  of  the  R.P.S.  make  an  announcement  with  reg;ard 
to  the  reward  of  the  Society's  medals  at  the-  last  exhibition. 
(P.  576.) 

Our  Correspondence  columns  contain  letters  on  the  reversal  of 
the  image  and  on  Smiday  closing,  Mr.  Eigden  replying  to  some 
previous  correspondents  on  the  latter  question.     (P.  582.   ) 


Treatment 
of  Silver 
Chloride 
Residues. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The     ordinary     and 


most  economical 
method  of  dealing  with  silver  waste  is 
to  collect  it  in  the  form  of  sulphide  and 
of  chloride,  and  send  th5  lot  to  the  refiner. 
Sometimes,  however,  attempts  are  made  to  effect  the  refin- 
ing process  at  home,  with,  as.  a  rule,  a  very  limited  degree 
of  success.  The  sulphide  is  especially  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  is  best  left  alone,  but  the  chloride  is  not  so 
troublesome,  and  its  reduction  is  quite  a  feasible  operation 
for  amateur  chemists  without  laboratory  appliances.  The 
usual  method  is  to  precipitate  the  chloride  with  salt  from 
the  solution  of  silver,  then,  having  collected  and  washed 
the  chloride,  it  is  covered  with  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  few  pieces  of  zinc  are  added, 
stirring  the  mixture  from  time  to  time.  This  process  is 
unsatisfactory  in  some  respects,  as  it  takes  some  time  for 
the  zinc  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  silver,  further  than 
which  the  result  is  so  impure,'  owing  to  the  presence  of 
zinc,  that  the  silver  obtained  is  of  little  use.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  a  procedure  that  gives  a  product  that  is  of  no 
use  except  to  sell  to  the  refiner,  and  the  only  process  really 
worth  consideration  is  one  that  gives  absolutely  pure  silvc- 
that  needs  no  further  treatment.  Such  a  process  was  once 
described  by  Dr.  W.  Gregory,  F.R.S.E.,  many  years  ago,  in 
the  "  Philosophical  Magazine,"  and  while  he  used  it  more 
especially  for  the  production  of  pure  silver  or  silver 
nitrate  from  coins,  it  is  equally  well  suited  to  the  refine- 
ment of  silver  chloride  residues.  The  chloride  produced 
by  precipitation  with  salt  is  well  washed,  care  being  taken 
to  break  up  with  a  glass  rod  any  lumps  or  cakes  formed, 
so  that  the  washing  may  be  thorough.  The  water  is  then 
poured  off,  and  the  moist  chloride  is  covered  to  a  depth  of 
half  an  inch  with  a  solution  of  cRiistic  potash,  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.25  at  least,  and  boiled.  During  the  boiling 
the  mixture  is  well  stirred.  Now  and  again  a  little  of  the 
eolid  residue  is  taken  out  and  tested  with  nitric  acid,  and 
when  such  portion  proves  to  be  completely  soluble,  the 
action  is  complete.  By  this  process  the  chloride  is  con- 
verted to  silver  oxide,  which,  after  thorough  washing,  may 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  to  make  silver  nitrate,  or  may 
be  converted  to  metal  by  heating,  or  may  be  dried  and 
kept  in  the  form  of  oxide. 


Artificial 
Breezes. 


On  sundry  hoardings  in  West  London  are 
to  be  seen  alluring  posters  which  depict 
an  ancient  skipper  luxuriating  in  a  breeze  produced,  ac- 
cording to  the  attached  legend,  by  an  electric  fan  which 
may  be  hired  on  reasonable  terms  from  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil. The  hint  is  one  which  should  not  be  lost  upon  photo- 
graphers, for  there  can  hardly  be  any  place  where  such  a 
fan  can  be  put  to  such  good  use  as  in  the  studio  or  work- 
room.    Its  most  general  function  is  naturally  to  cool  and 
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ventilate  an  ordinary  room,  but  it  is  even  more  useful  in 
the  glass  ovens  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  serve  as 
studios.  We  were  in  an  old-fashioned  studio,  with  glass 
all  round,  a  few  days  ago,  and  remarked  upon  the  heat, 
which  was  oppressive  in  spite  of  open  windows.  Our  host 
at  once  touched  a  switch,  and  put  a  fan  into  action,  with 
the  result  of  so  far  freshening  the  atmosphere  that  a  por- 
trait could  be  taken  without  distressing  either  sitter  or 
operator.  As  the  fan  was  simply  connected  by  a  flexible 
lead  to  a  wall  plug,  it  was  easy  to  transfer  it  to  the  dark- 
room while  develoj*ng  was  going  on,  after  which  it  was 
returned  to  the  studio  and  served  to  dry  rapidly  a  rack  full 
of  negatives.  If  electric  fans  could  only  be  hired  from 
iBorough  Councils  their  use  would  be  somewhat  limited, 
but  fortunately  they  can  now  be  purchased  for  quite  a 
moderate  number  of  shillings,  while  the  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent consumed,  especially  at  "  power "  rate,  is  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  benefits  derived.  In 
cases  where  no  electric  current  is  available,  it  would  often 
be  possible  to  fit  a  small  water  motor  to  drive  a  fan,  the 
waste  water  serving  for  print  and  plate  washing  after  fur- 
nishing power.  This  arrangement  would  doubtless  appeal 
to  many  photographers,  who  feel  that  they  are  not  getting 
full  value  out  of  the  water  companies  in  return  for  the 
heavy  chai-ge  for  "  trade  purposes." 


Salesmen  and     In  one  of  our  American  contemporaries 
KnovJjed^e.  *"  article  is  devoted  to  the  importance 

*  ■  of   technical   knowledge  on   the   part  of 

salesmen  and  reception-room  attendants,  it  being  pointed 
out  that  every  person  who  comes  in  contact  with  a  cus- 
tomer should  know  all  that  there  is  to  know  about  the 
things  sold,  so  that  never,  in  any  circumstances,  can  the 
customer  have  the  feeling,  "These  people  know  less  than  I 
do — I  can't  get  real  expert  service  here."  Too  often 
dealers  and  photographers  alike  forget  the  very  obvious 
importance  of  practical  knowledge.  Customers  as  often 
as  not  require  advice  as  well  as  attendance,  and  if  they 
cannot  get  the  advice,  or  if  they  receive  advice  which  their 
own  knowledge  tells  them  is  wrong,  a  very  bad  impression 
is  created,  and  confidence  is  lost.  In  most  cases  every- 
thing depends  on  first  impressions,  and  the  impression  of 
want  of  knowledge  is  as  likely  to  drive  away  a  promising 
customer  as  actual  rudeness.  'Many  a  time  we  have  heard 
customers  say  that  they  would  call  again  when  the  man- 
ager was  in,  which  statement  obviously  implied  that  the 
salesman  in  attendance  did  not  knowenough  to  satisfv 
them,  and  also  suggested  the  extreme  likelihood  of  their 
never  returning  at  all.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
these  days  amateurs,  who  form  the  majority  of  dealers' 
customers,  as  a  class  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
technique  of  photography  than  they  did  a  few  years  back. 
It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  customer  is  ignorant 
or  to  try  and  bluff  him  with  information  of  doubtful 
accuracy.  It  is  best  to  at  once  plead  ignorance,  and  to  im- 
mediately fetch  someone  who  is  better  informed.  The  writer 
from  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  draws  special  attention 
to  the  importance  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  reception- 
ists who  are  often  called  upon  to  give  advice  with  regard 
to  dress  and  colours.  They  should  not  only  be  prepared 
to  advise  correctly,  but  also  to  give  convincing  reasons 
for  their  advice,  otherwise  customers  with  ideas  of  their 
own  on  the  subject  are  very  likely  to  ignore  the  advice. 
»  ♦  * 

for"outdoor        ^^^^f!'""^  *°  °"^,  ^«'=«'it  article  on  studio 
Work  shutters,   one    of    our   most  experienced 

X  .  ,_,  ,  workers  said  that  he  only  felt  really 
comfortable  when  using  the  old-fashioned  lens  cap  for  out- 
door groups.     His  attitude  was  that  of  the  old  coachman 


who  said,  "  if  a  coach  turns  over,  why  there  you  are,  but 
if  you  are  in  a  railway  accident,  why,  where  are  you'(" 
Mishaps  can  occur  with  a  cap  as  well  as  with  a  shutter, 
and  he  preferred  to  use  the  simplest  means  of  effecting 
his  exposure,  as  being  the  most  certain.  Curiously 
enough,  he  did  not  use  the  cap  in  his  studio  practice, 
having  the  latest  and  best  shutters  fitted  to  his  indoor 
cameras.  There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  both  cap  and  shutter,  although,  to  our  mind,  the 
balance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  cap  takes 
little  room  in  packing,  and,  if  properly  fitted,  is  easy  to 
work  and  not  liable  to  shake  the  camera.  It  also  serves 
to  warn  the  sitters  when  the  photographer's  hand  goes  to-  ■ 
wards  it  to  make  the  exposure,  and  it  is  perfectly  plain  ■ 
to  be  seen  whether  the  lens  is  covered  before  withdrawing 
the  slide.  On  the  other  hand,  movement  of  the  camera 
often  results  from  attempting  to  give  a  very  short  exposure 
with  a  tightly  fitting  cap,  while  a  loose  one  has  a  knack 
of  falling  off  while  the  slide  is  being  drawn.  The  troubles 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  a  shutter  are  fewer,  the  principal 
one  being  the  loud  click  given  by  most  of  the  roller  blind 
shutters  when  set  to  time,  which  is  very  apt  to  cause  quite 
involuntary  movement  of  nervous  sitters.  There  is  also  the 
necessity  for  setting  before  exposure,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  setting  cord  becoming  entangled  with  the  tube  or 
other  fittings  of  the  shutter,  with  the  result  of  great  over- 
exposure, if  not  absolute  loss  of  the  plate.  The  remedy 
for  these  troubles  lies  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  shutter. 
For  ordinary  group  work  and  for  all  subjects  where  great 
speed  is  not  required,  the  Silent  C^tudio  or  Everset  type 
should  be  chosen,  and,  whenever  practicable,  it  should  he 
fitted  behind  the  lens.  This  allows  of  diaphragms  being 
easily  seen  and  manipulated,  and  colour  screens  changed 
at  will.  Either  the  roller  blind  or  Ideal  patlerns  are  very 
suitable  for  this  work,  the  slight  sound  made  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  latter  being  quite  inaudible  to  the  sitter. 


Wanted- 
A    Lens. 


The  increasing  use  of  folding  roll-film 
cameras,  not  only  by  amateurs,  .but  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  commercial  and  technical  work, 
necessitates  certain  modifications,  in  their  design  which 
would  enable  their  utility  to  be  considerajbly  increased. 
One  of  the  severest  limitations  lies  in  the  restriction  of  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  When  the  spool  of  film  is  in  position 
it  is  obviously  not  possible  to  remove  the  lens  and  replace, 
it  by  another,  yet  for  a  great  deal  of  work  the  use  of  anyj 
one  of  two  or  three  foci  is  a  most  important  consideration. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  double  extension  roll-film  1 
cameras  on  the  market,  and  that  with  such  the  front  com- 
ponent of  the  lens  may  be  detached,  the  back  component 
then  giving  a  focal  length  of  usually  almost  double  that  of 
the  complete  lens.  There  are  two  disadvantages :  first, 
that  the  difference  in  focal  length  is  usually  too  great ;  and, 
second,  that  the  aperture  is  too  small  for  rapid  work.  What 
is  wanted  on  a  5  by  4  or  a  quarter-plate  instrument  is 
series  of  foci  of,  say,  3|,  4f ,  or  6  inches,  or  4  and  5^  inches.. 
In  either  case  the  major  portion  of  the  work  would  be  donel 
with  the  greatest  focal  length,  the  shorter  foci  being  re- 
served for  wide  angle  records.  One  way  of  accomplishing 
this  would  be  to  employ  a  convertible  anastigmat,  the  varia- 
tion from  4  to  Si  inches  focal  length  being  obtained  byj 
changing  the  front  component  only.  There  are  on  the 
market  already  several  lenses  which  are  capalble  of  modifi- 
cation in  this  way,  and  it  should  not  prove  an  insuperable 
task  for  the  opticians  to  vary  the  design  to  provide  what 
would  be  a  most  useful  instrument.  The  reversing  of  a 
Cooke  lens  in  the  shutters,  thus  leaving  the  extension  glass 
accessible  when  a  film  is  in  position,  is  one  instance  that 
naturally  occurs  to  us.  There  would  also  seem  an  alterna- 
tive method  if  the  designers  of  the  cameras  would  provide 
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a  safety  Wind,  -which  might  be  wound  down  to  cover  the 
spool  film  while  the  lens  was  changed  for  an  entirely  diffe- 
rent one  of  -wider  angle. 


SOME  POINTS  WITH  REGARD  TO  EXTRA  SMALL 
CAMERAS. 

The  extra  small  pocket  camera  of  so-called  vest  pocket 
size  is  rapidly  becoming  so  popular  that  its  use  and  pecu- 
liarities deserve  some  special  consideration.  In  several 
respects  it  has  advantages  over  the  more  ordinary  type 
of  folding  quarter-plate  camera,  and  some  of  the  advan- 
tages due  to  the  use  of  an  extra  sihort  focus  lens  of  large 
aperture  we  have  already  dealt  with.  The  very  material 
advantage  of  portability  needs  little  comment,  but  the 
extremely  compact  nature  of  the  instrument  leads,  incident- 
ally, to  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  changing  boxes 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  dark  slides.  With  the  pocket 
quarter-plate  camera  the  changing  box  is  too  bulky  an 
article  to  be  even  considered  when  portability  is  a  matter 
of  moment,  but  with  the  vest  pocket  apparatus  the  changing 
box  is  nearly  as  portable  as  the  camera,  and  a  couple  of 
boxes  can  be  carried  without  difficulty  in  the  coat  pockets. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  worth  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  these  boxes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that 
no  folding  camera  should  ever  be  closed  with  an  un- 
covered plate  in  position.  In  any  case,  the  act  of  folding 
is  a  prolific  cause  of  pinholes,  owing  to  the  disturbance  of 
dust  within  the  camera,  while  in  many  types  of  cameras 
the  folds  of  the  bellows  actually  come  into  contact  with 
the  plate  film,  and  so  produces  pressure  marks.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  close  the  shutter  of  the  changing 
box  before  shutting  up  the  camera.  If  the  changing  box 
has  an  ordinary  pull-out  shutter,  as  is  usual  in  all  the 
larger  sizes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  covering  the  plate, 
but  the  little  metal  changing  boxes  supplied  with  the  small 
cameras  often  have  a  different  arrangement.  When  an 
exposed  plate  is  removed  from  the  front  of  the  box  to  the 
back  either  one  of  two  things  may  happen,  according  as 
we  may  have  "  set "  the  box.  Either  a  new  plate  will 
come  into  position  ready  for  exposure  or  a  flexible  shutter 
will  take  its  place  and  close  the  box.  If  the  former  setting 
is  in  use  and  we  then  decide  not  to  expose,  we  can  only 
close  the  box  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  unexposed  plate  already 
in  position,  that  is  to  say,  we  must  change  it  while  still 
unexposed,  in  order  to  bring  the  shutter  into  action. 

There  are  two  ways  out  of  this  difficulty,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  advantages.  If  subjects  are  plentiful  and  the 
camera  is  in  constant  use,  we  can  keep  it  always  extended 
with  a  plate  always  in  position,  and  if  working  in  this 
way,  a  sling  case  that  will  carry  the  extended  camera  with 
changing  box  attached  is  very  useful.  Though  the  camera 
then  ceases  to  be  suited  to  the  vest  pocket,  it  is,  never- 
theless, very  compact,  and  a  case  measuring  about  5x4 
X  3  inches  will  carry  it  readily.  The  other  alternative, 
which  is  the  one  we  generally  adopt,  is  to  make  a  habit  of 
so  setting  the  box  that  the  shutter  will  always  replace  the 
plate.  If  wanted,  a  new  plate  can  be  brought  into  position 
in  a  moment,  so  that  little  or  no  time  is  wasted.  All  that 
is  required  to  work  in  this  way  is  a  little  practice  with 
the  changing  box,  when  the  necessary  adjustment  will 
speedilv  become  habitual. 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  the  extra  small  camera  is 
the  extreme  thinness  of  the  plates.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  compactness  and  lightness  this  H  a  great  advan- 
tage, for  a  gross  of  plates  has  very  little  weight.  The 
negatives  are,  however,  very  fragile  and  easily  broken  when 
we  attempt  to  clean  the  backs  before  printing.  Care  is 
wanted  at  this  stage,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  exercise 


a  littl*  care  in  loading  the  dark  slides,  if  they  are  of  the 
ordinary  variety,  loaded  from  the  front.  Some  load  from 
the  back,  and  these  present  no  difficulties,  but  with  the 
others  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  cut  the  finger  while 
pressing  the  plates  down  into  position.  Instead  of  using 
the  top  of  the  first  finger  a  piece  of  hard  wood  or  ivory 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose.  If  a  little  rebate  is  cut  on 
the  end  it  will  serve  just  as  well  as  the  finger,  and  while 
a  possible  cut  of  a  painful  nature  will  be  avoided,  there  will 
also  be  no  chance  of  impressing  the  face  of  the  plate  with 
a  finger  mark.  The  same  tool  will  be  useful  for  unloading 
the  slides. 

In  a  recent  Ex-Cathedra  Note  we  referred  to  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  the  short  focus  large  aperture  lenses 
used  in  these  little  cameras.  One  great  advantage  of  this 
rapidity  is  the  fact  that  a  colour  screen  can  be  used  for 
snapshot  work.  Using  a  Kl  screen,  a  panchromatic  plate 
of  about  90  Watkins,  and  giving  an  exposure  of  1-10  second, 
with  aperture  of  /76.3,  we  have  obtained  very  fully  exposed 
negatives  on  subjects  of  "  normal "  type  and  in  good  light. 
Even  1-25  second  was  not  under-exposed.  From  these 
results  it  is  obvious  that  with  fast  panchromatics  of  about 
200  Watkins,  and  an  aperture  of  //4.5,  we  can  cope  with 
much  more  difficult  subjects.  We  can  even  use  a  K2  screen 
on  occasions  when  the  light  is  good,  and  thus  a  range  of 
work  is  open  to  the  little  camera  that  is  impossible  with 
many  more  ordinary  types  of  apparatus  that  have  not  the 
same  advantage  in  rapidity. 

With  regard  to  focussing  the  depth  given  by  the  small 
lens  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  seldom  necesary  to  touch 
the  focussing  arrangement.  Working  at  //6.3,  which  is  a 
good  aperture  for  general  work,  and  with  the  focus  set  to 
the  hyperfocal  distance,  or  even  to  infinity,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  detect  any  defect  in  focus  in  the  case  of  subjects 
in  which  there  is  no  very  near  object.  It  is  only  when 
the  principal  subject  comes  within  about  10ft.  of  the 
camera  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  focus. 

Most  of  the  vest  pocket  cameras  are  fitted  with  finders, 
but  we  cannot  look  upon  these  adjuncts  as  very  necessary. 
If  the  back  of  the  camera  is  pressed  against  the  forehead 
and  the  object  is  viewed  under  it,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  aim  incorrectly,  and  a  finder  appears  to  us  to  be  as 
unnecessary   as   sights   upon  a  gun. 

As  regards  portability,  one  dozen  plates  can  be  carried 
in  the  pockets,  in  either  slides  or  a  changing  box,  with 
the  greatest  ease.  We  have  often  carried  both  the  box 
and  the  slides  about  all  day  without  ever  noticing  their 
weight  or  bulk,  and  on  an  extended  trip  an  extra  changing- 
box  that  would  increase  our  number  of  plates  to  three 
dozen  would  hardly  be  an  inconvenience.  A  sling  case 
to  carry  the  camera  and  a  dozen  plates  is  no  larger  than  a 
small  field-glass  case,  and  so  whether  we  rely  on  a  case  or 
pockets,  or  on  both,  portability  is  a  very  real  feature  of 
these  cameras. 

One  more  hint  with  regard  to  these  cameras.  We  have 
before  advocated  fitting  a  sling  to  a  camera  of  this  type,  an 
addition  that  we  find  by  experience  to  be  eminently  useful 
and  convenient.  Some  types  are  not  fitted  with  lens  caps 
or  with  any  means  for  covering  the  lens,  but  if  the  camera 
is  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  such  a  cover  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  lens  from  damage  and  keep  it  free 
from  dust.  If  such  protection  is  not  provided,  the 
omission  should  be  rectified  without  fail. 


A  Ukhacht  Exhibition.— On  Saturday.  July  22,  an  exhibition  of 
some  seventy  prints  by  M.  Robert  Uemaehy  was  opened  in  the  club 
rooms  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  The 
print*  comprise  M.  Demat-hy's  latest  work,  and  will  be  on  view 
until  August  5.  The  exhibition  is  open  daily  from  10  to  7,  except 
Saturdays,  when  the  hours  are  from  10  to  4. 
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SOME     SUGGESTIONS    TOR    RUNNING    A    HIGH-CLASS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIO. 


As  there  are  more  -ways  than  one  of  killing  a  cat,  so  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  running  a  studio.  If  "tabby"  is  your 
objective,  you  would  hardly  adopt  the  tactics  usually  associated 
with  the  pursuit  of  "  stripes."  If  you  propose  to  run  a  stamp 
and  postcard  outfit  you  would  hardly  go  about  it  in  the  same 
way  as  though  you  were  angling  for  the  cream  of  society.  Even 
the  details  of  business,  with  which  the  general  public  has  no 
concern,  would  differ,  and  differ  very  widely.  In  the  very 
cheap  trade,  the  careful  numbering  and  storage  of  negatives, 
for  instance,  is  so  much  waste  of  time,  space,  and  energy.  In 
business,  you  cannot  afford  to  do  what  you  are  not  paid  to  do 
any  more  than  you  can  afford  to  do  what  there  is  no  object 
gained  in  doing. 

The   method  of  running   a   studio   depends  upon   three  con- 
ditions :  What  you  can  do  ;  How  you  do  it ;  and  Whom  you  do 
it  for. 
Trade  or  Profession— According   to  the  Photographer. 

The  photographic  studio  is  a  trade  or  profession — is,  in  fact, 
what  you  can  make  it.  The  less  of  the  personal  element  that 
predominates  the  more  of  a  trade  it  becomes,  and  vice  versa. 

What,  in  short,  is  it  that  you  want  to  do  ?  Are  you  after  the 
volume  of  trade,  or  high  prices  in  particular?  Will  you  cater 
to  the  masses,  the  vast  and  predominating  demand  for  a  reli- 
able map  of  the  human  animal  dressed  as  the  dolls  of  social 
requirement  ?  or.  Are  you  striving  to  appeal  to  the  nobler 
instincts,  character,  and  refinements  cultivated  and  fostered 
hy  the  high  exponents  of  a  latter-day  civilisation?  Given  the 
ability,  this  question,  or  somethiftg  like  it,  is  the  first  that  you 
will  have  to  decide.  And  yoji  wjlj  decide  it  by  what  you  can 
read  into  the  practice  of  it  in  the  way  of  modification  with 
reference  to  your  own  particular  necessities  and  devotions. 

As  a  recent  writer  on  this  subject  has  remarked,  a  magazine 
editor  could  hardly  provide  the  necessary  space  for  a  man  who 
was  capable  and  willing  to  exhaust  the  subject.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  specialise,  and  I  propose  here  to  offer  feaders  a 
few  ideas — or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  honest  to  say — since 
I  can  claim  no  special  originality  for  them — recapitulate  a  few 
ideas  for  running  a  studio  on  neither  cheap  nor  even  middle- 
class  lines,  but  rather  upon  those  which  lead  to  the  expression 
of  the  personal  factor,  and  the  comparatively  high  prices  which 
that  expression  always  commands. 

Personality. 

Personality  is  the  most  elusive  thing  in  the  world,  but  what- 
[ev«r  it  is,  and  whatever  it  means,  that  is,  how  it  re-acts  upon 
(Our  fellow-mortals,  and  to  what  end,  these  considerations  at 
any  rate  may  be  differentiated  for  the  purposes  of  this  note. 
We  can  .say,  for  instance,  that  the  man  who  attracts  us,  with 
■Whom  we  feel  personally  at  ease,  whom  we  respect  before  we 
know  (whether  we  respect  him  afterwards  or  not),  who  can 
maike  us  forget  ourselves  in  the  interest  of  his  society— that 
man  has  personality.  I  mention  these  points  only  in  illustra- 
tion of  that  phase  of  personality  which  lies  on  the  surface,  that, 
like  the  sparkle  of  some  precious  metal  in  a  chunk  of  dross, 
.attracts  and  interests  from  the  outset ;  and,  for  a  client,  the 
moment  he  enters  your  studio,  to  feel  interested  and  attracted 
by  the  personality  of  the  photographer  is  half  the  battle  of 
the  business. 

And  yet  this  man  may  be  a  cold  enough  fish  when  you  come 
to  know  him  better.  That  points  to  the  fact  that  personality 
on  the  surface  only  serves  one  purpose — if  a  very  valuable  one ; 
that  other,  and  perhaps  "better  part,"  reveals  itself  only 
:gradually  through  prolonged  intercourse  and  better  acquaint- 


ance. Interest  must  be  sustained  beyond  the  reception-room, 
beyond  the  sky-light,  and  beyond  the  threshold  of  your  busi- 
ness. It  must  invade  the  innermost  sancta  sanctorum  of 
clients  themselves  :  its  influence  must  be  felt  there,  where  the 
surface  sparkles  cannot  reach  to  illuminate. 

The    Money>end — Tact    in    the    Reception>room. 

To  be  poor  in  either  of  these  qualities,  gifts  of  personality, 
is  to  be  the  worse  for  it ;  in  the  first  case,  interest  will  ba 
inspired  but  not  sustained  ;  in  the  latter,  the  interest  can  only 
operate  after  the  tools  of  enforced  social  intercourse  have 
mined  and  brought  it  to  light. 

This,  I  feel,  is  the  flimsiest  statement  of  fact,  and  I  have 
only  remarked  on  it  since  it  is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  in 
every  class  of  service  which  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 
Doctors,  lawyers,  politicians,  pastors,  artists — all  and  every  one 
of  these  know  full  well  that  humanity  bows  before  the  fetish 
of  personality,  be  it  good  or  bad.  And  all  photographers  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  many  who  are  still  climbing,  know  it  full 
well  also. 

The  next  asset  of  the  photographer,  whatever  his  personality, 
I  put  down  as  Tact.  Tact  may  or  may  not  be  a  feature  of  your 
strong-personality  man,  but,  if  it  is  not,  he  will  suffer  grievously 
in  his  business  relations  with  clients. 

It  has  been  said,  and  very  truly,  that  the  money  of  a  photo- 
giaphic  business  is  made  in  the  reception-room  ;  consequently, 
if  you  are  wanting  in  tact  and  resource,  if  you  are  naturally 
impatient  and  have  difficulty  in  concealing  annoyance,  leave 
the  business-end  of  your  establishment  in  the  hands  of  one 
perhaps  not  so  gift^  as  yourself,  but  who  has  just  that  modicum 
of  tact  and  good  manners  which  in  many  businesses,  and  it 
may  be  in  yours,  is  worth  all  the  personality  of  a  dozen  others 
like  you  rolled  into  one. 

The  artistic  temperament  is  all  very  well — it  is  fine,  delicate, 
discriminating ;  but  it  has  all  the  defects  of  its  good  qualities. 
Conceded  that  you  ban  deliver  the  goods,  it  does  not  follow  that 
you  can  take  the  orders  for  them.  If  you  can,  all  the  better 
for  yourself,  at  a  pinch;  but  it  is  just  as  well,  in  running  a 
high-class  establishment,  or  any  sort  for  that  matter,  to  keep 
out  of  the  market-department.  Exceptions  will  occur  to  every- 
one, but,  on  the  whole,  more  dignity  is  lent  to  the  profession 
by  the  absence  of  barter  with  the  principal.  Leave  that  to 
your  high-priced  receptionist.  Get  away  from  the  money-end. 
It  will  cost  you  cash  ;  but  a  first-class  receptionist  is  worth  her 
weight  in  gold  anyway.  The  money-end  of  the  business  is  a 
necessary  evil,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  mix  your- 
self up  personally  with  it.  If  you  can  avoid  it,  do  so  by 
all  means. 

To    Some— TalR    of    Qualities,    Not    Prices. 

After  all,  your  reputation  must  count  for  something.  People 
come  to  you — the  heaven-born  artist — knowing  that  you  can 
and  will  do  them  justice.  They  come  to  you  for  pictures  ;  take 
tliem,  and  without  unnecessary  delay.  Prices  and  styles  with 
proofs.  That  is  the  ideal  way.  The  discussion  of  prices  with 
such  as  I  have  in  mind  is  tlie  fly  in  the  ointment ;  for,  re- 
member, the  best  class  of  client,  to  whom  perhaps  you  are  no 
whit  inferior  intellectually,  is  in  its  way  just  as  touchy  as 
yourself.  A  dollar  more  or  less  to  these  people  is  nothing  pro- 
vided they  get  what  they  want.  Of  course,  even  the  best 
studios  are  not  visited  by  exactly  the  same  class  of  people 
throughout.  That  being  so,  how  much  better  to  leave  all 
classes  in  the  hands  of  your  receptionist!     Eather  than  talk 
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prices,  let  her  prove  and  exhibit  to  clients  the  value  and  virtueii 
of  your  work.  Satisfied  with  this,  the  last  qualm  is  dissi- 
pated, and  they  enter  the  dressing-room  fully  awaro  of  the 
satisfaction  they  will  receive  at  your  hands. 

To    Others    .    .    . 

But  there  will  enter  those — strange  to  the  special  working  of 
your  eetablishment — who  will  demand  prices  and  styles  before 
they  sit ;  and  there  will  be  times  when  the  proprietor  will  be 
quite  unable  to  avoid  them  without  rudeness.  In  that  case, 
he  must  do  the  best  he  can.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
would  be  well  advised  to  have  a  little  conversation  ready. 
Having  replied  to  a  number  of  questions  in  terms  of  cash,  he 
may  find  his  opportunity  in  such  wise  :  — 

"  .  .  .  .  but  I  really  dislike  discussing  prices,  especially  at 
this  stage.  It  seems  to  rob  me  of  my  chief  pleasure  in  taking 
pictures."  Thus  the  personal  note  is  introduced,  and,  noting 
the  effect  of  this  little  speech,  he  may  then  confidently  con- 
tinue :  — 

"  You  know,  what  appeals  to  me  is  that  my  clients  should 
feelsatisfied  from  my  pictures  that  I  can  do  them  justice.  If 
that  should  be  so  in  your  case,  this  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 
You  have  told  me  what  you  would  like,"  or  "  I  have  seen 
which  are  the  styles  you  most  favour,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  I  take  several  different  positions  in  several  different  sizes. 
That  is  my  usual  custom.  It  really  is  more  satisfactory  than 
sitting  for  one  particular  style  and  size,  as  it  gives  you  a 
choice  you  would  not  otherwise  have.  It  also  affords  me  an 
opportunity  of  showing  what  I  can  do  in  your  own  case,  and  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  but  a  little  extra  time.  Indeed,  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  you  have  not  ample  time  at  your  dis- 
posal now,  I  would  suggest  you  make  an  appointment  for  some 
other  day  when  you  would  be  more  at  leisure.  Nearly  all  my 
work  is  by  appointment ;  but  my  convenience  in  this  matter 
shall  be  yours.  Then  when  we  have  the  proofs  you  can  decide 
which  shall  be  finished  off.  After  all,  we  can  do  nothing  with- 
out the  negatives,  and  you  can  have  them  completed  in  any 
style  and  at  any  price  which  you  may  then  decide  upon.  "Wliat 
do  you  think?  Shall  we  try  several  positions,  including,  of 
course,  some  of  those  you  fancy?"  And  you  will  find  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  personal  bait  will  be  swallowed — as, 
indeed,  it  should  be.  It  sounds  good  to  most  people,  in  my  ex- 
perience ;  it  proves  workable,  and  the  principles  are  sound. 

"  And  if  none  of  the  pictures  suit,  how  do  you  arrange?  " 

"  Well,  you  can  sit  for  your  pictures  as  often  as  you  like. 
Xo  charge  is  made  for  this.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can 
guarantee  my  work  ;  and  by  that  means  I  am  sure  that  none 
but  satisfactory  pictures  leave  this  gallery.  But  I  very  rarely 
have  any  re-sits,  owing  to  the  number  of  positions  I  take  in 
the  first  instance.  Ee-sits  are  troublesome  to  clients  ;  but  those 
who  desire  to  re-sit  are  welcome  as  often  as  they  care  to  visit  me 
for  that  purpose." 

This  is  straight  talk  :  it  is  more.  It  is  straight  dealing  :  it 
is  more.  It  serves  to  emphasise  the  personal  etjuation  for  which 
people  will  pay. 

Some  Maxims  in  Reception-room  Arrangements. 

And  the  third  requisite  is  Taste. 

As  soon  as  a  client  enters  your  premises,  she  should  find  that 
about  her  which  will  move  to  admiration,  or,  at  least,  not  incite 
to  antagonism.  Everything  should  be  orderly,  clean,  and  in 
good  style — the  style  of  the  proprietor — for  "style  is  the  man." 

If  you  care  to  make  it  so,  the  reception-rcjom  can  be  "  homely," 
furnished  and  upholstered  much  as  you  might  choose  for  a 
living-room,  not  sacrificing  anything,  of  course,  in  the  way  of 
viewing  convenience.  The  lighting  of  the  pictures  should  be 
good,  just  enough  and  not  too  much.  It  is  hardly  realised,  or, 
at  least,  it  is  rarely  practised  among  the  fraternity,  or  even  by 


exhibition  committees,  that  photographs  are  best  •een  by  re- 
flected light.  This  is  fairly  common  to  find  in  the  case  of,  say, 
big-framed  portraits;  but  the  principle  applies  jiMt  as  much 
to  small  work,  and  given  the  taste  and  desire,  it  should  not  be 
impossible  so  to  arrange  practically  all  pictures  on  show  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  never  seen  in  direct  artificial  light  If 
daylight,  it  must  at  least  be  soft  and  diffused. 

And  do  not  crowd  your  wall  with  pictures.  Let  them  be  of 
tlie  best,  and  appropriately  spaced.  The  best  pictures,  if  crowded, 
will  appear  inconsequent.  Give  them  room,  and  photograjsh*. 
more  than  any  other  class  of  pictures,  want  plenty  of  room 
owing  to  their  comparative  lowness  of  tone. 

And  the  furniture,  too,  should  be  roomy,  comforting  to  see. 
comfortable  to  use,  not  too  much  of  it,  not  too  shiny— ihining, 
that  is,  with  the  shine  of  new  varnish.  High-power  varnish  is 
an  abomination  anyway.  Avoid  especially  the  massing  of 
heavy  curtains  with  meaningless  cords  and  tassels  that  tie 
nothing  and  collect  dust.  They  have  their  uses — monumental, 
theatrical — at  times,  in  places ;  but  you  do  not  want  them  about 
you  always.  Too  often  are  they  heavy  and  lugubrious  or  garish 
and  tawdry  of  effect. 

If  good  taste  is  to  be  a  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now 
under  consideration,  be  chary  of  the  gilt  on  your  frames.  If 
you  framed  every  picture  on  its  own  merits,  you  would  find  very 
little  use  for  gold  at  all.  The  rule  is  never  to  put  a  gold  line 
round  a  picture  when  any  other  colour  would  serve  its  purpose 
as  well.  And  that  purpose?  Why,  to  set  the  picture  off  to 
best  advantage,  to  be  sure.  Gold  nearly  always  attracts,  and 
therefore,  distracts  the  eye.  In  fact,  even  the  lack  of  gold 
distracts — although  that,  perhaps,  is  due  to  other  causes.  For 
decoration,  it  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  or  in  great  pre- 
iwnderance,  for  in  its  very  preponderance  the  eye  will  be  the 
more  apt  to  lose  siglit  of  it.  Any  intermediate  proportion  is 
fatal  in  the  framing  of  a  photograph. 

When    to    Talk    About     Prices— 

And  the  less  obviously  a  show-room  is  a  show-room,  the  better 
sort  of  show-room  it  will  be — the  more  restful,  the  less  dis- 
tracting. Relegate  to  an  ante-room,  it  possible,  all  evidences  of 
business — desks,  ledgers,  pigeon-holes,  and  the  like.  Keep  the 
cash  department  in  the  background,  as  you  may  find  it,  as 
I  have  found  it,  more  satisfactory  to  keep  the  actual  discussion 
of  prices  until  the  time  you  can  discuss  such  matters  with  the 
proofs  before  you.  The  mere  viewing  of  the  proofs  tends  to 
distract  clients'  thoughts  from  the  cash  consideration.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  you  take  no  deposit,  although,  in  the 
case  of  guarantee  work  and  no  charge  for  re-sits,  deposits  are 
apt  to  lose  their  extrinsic  value.  It  might  be  your  business  rule 
that  every  client  pays  a  fixed  sum  before  sitting — say,  £1 — 
what  you  will,  that  is  your  affair.  But  with  the  class  of  client 
I  have  in  mind  you  will  probably  find  you  can  do  without  even 
this  business  method.  If  so,  all  the  better.  At  the  least,  you 
can  use  your  discretion.  And.  this  is  easily  done ;  since  your 
receptionist,  in  the  course  of  her  duties,  may  mention  casually 
that  the  same  nominal  deposit  is  required  of  everyone  as  s 
matter  of  form.  The  best  time  to  arrive  at  the  actual  price  of 
the  order  is  with  proofs  before  one.  You  stand  a  much  better 
chance  then  of  getting  your  full  price  without  rebate,  and  you 
can,  at  the  same  time,  best  prove  your  reasons,  if  required  to 
do  so,  for  charging  such  a  price. 

And    How    to    Justify    Prices. 

Every  picture,  you  can  then  explain,  is  treated  on  its  own 
merits.  Thus,  to  say  that  your  mounts  are  designed  by  yourself 
and  executed  under  your  direct  personal  supervision  on  the 
premises,  and  not  in  California,  or  Montreal,  or  New  York, 
means  that  they  are  exclusive.  You  do  not  buy  ten  thousand 
cards  and  retail  them  with  pictures  attached.    You  do  things 
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differently.  Having  made  the  pictures,  you  proceed  to  build  the 
mounts  to  suit  them.  This  means  that  you  provide  a  more 
tasteful  picture,  regardless  of  price,  than  your  clients  are  likely 
to  get  elsewhere.  This  line  of  talk  presents  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  client's  taste  for  quality,  exclusiveness,  and  personal 
attention,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  obliterate  any  desire  to  cut 
price,  a  thing  which  you  must  never  do  under  any  circumstances, 
unless  you  can  see  exactly  where  is  the  actual  tangible  return 
for  such  concession. 

Explain  that,  under  your  system,  no  one  style  is  better  than 
any  other.  A  client  may  show  a  preference — that  is  a  matter  of 
taste ;  you  may  yourself  have  a  preference — ^that,  again,  is  a 
matter  of  taste  ;  and  one  style  must  be  worth  more  than  another 
for  reasons  which  must  be  apparent.  The  materials  are  more 
expensive,  the  work  is  more  sjiecialised,  the  time  it  takes  to 
complete  it,  longer,  and  so  on. 

Is  this  business  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  business  of  the  best  sort, 
since  such  methods  tend  to  carry  the  interest  of  the  transaction 
into  the  homes  of  clients,  while  at  the  same  time  it  lifts  the 
whole  matter  above  the  level  of  an  ordinary  business  deal. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that,  given  the  clientele,  a  business 
run  on  such  lines  is  any  better  than  a  comparatively  middle-class 
trade,'  except  in  so  far  as  the  best  is  better  than  inferior  taste, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  do  that  which  you  like  doing  rather  than 
that  for  which  you  may  have  no  special  desire,  possibly  even  a 
special  dislike. 


The  Final  Aim— To  Make  Each  Sitter  Advertise  You. 

The  subject  is  but  scratched  anyway  ;  from  beginning  to  end 
the  photographer  must  realise  he  must  cater  to  his  clientele. 
What  people  wa-nt,  that  tliey  will  have.  When  a  client  says  she 
does  not  like  her  pictures,  she  is  always  right ;  but  when  she 
begins  giving  her  reasons  for  her  dislike,  in  seven  cases  in  ten 
she  is  wrong.  This  only  goes  to  prove  that  people  generally 
know  a  good  thing,  but  do  not  always  recognise  a  bad  thing 
when  they  see  it.  A  few  good  reasons  and  short  tactful  ex- 
planations thrown  in,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  put  most  of 
them  right.  Why  bother?  Because  if  you  don't  or  can't  put 
them  right,  someone  is  sure  to  trot  along  some  day  and  do  the 
work  you  left  undone,  and  that  is  not  usually  such  a  long  day 
off,  and  it  won't  be  done  half  so  considerately,  either. 

It  is  a  law,  or  a  foible,  whichever  you  will,  of  human  nature 
to  treat  oneself  a  shade  better  than  you  can  expect  to  be  treated. 
Therefore,  I  say,  deal  considerately,  sympathetically,  intelli- 
gently, courteously,  and  not  too  mercenarily  with  your  sitter 
"  whiles  you  are  in  the  way  with  him,"  for  only  by  so  doing 
can  a  photographer  ever  expect  to  retain  his  client's  interest  in 
his  favour ;  encourage  him  to  sing  his  praises  as  an  artist  and 
an  honest  man,  and  return  to  him  for  pictures — the  liveliest 
test  of  his  opinion  of  him,  that!— with  the  persistence  of  a 
recurring  decimal. 

And  if  this  is  not  good  advertising,  I  don''t  know  what  is, 
that's  a  fact.  L-  Haweis. 


NIGHT    PHOTOGRAPHY    AND    HOW    IT    IS    DONE. 


(Conclusion  of  a  paper  bjfjilessrs.  J.  Keane  and  S.  J.  Taylor,    read  at  the  Photographic  Convention  on  July  14.) 

II. 


A  SWING  front  or  swing  back  j6\of  ''great  utility  in  enabling 
us  to  get  foreground  and  distance. sharp  at  full  aperture;  if 
the  light  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  the  effect  of  this 
movement,  a  friend  must  be  invoked,  to  burn  fuses  at  suitable 
points  in  the  foreground.  It  is  imix)rtant  to  remember,  when 
the  next  exposure  comes  along,  that  the  back  or  the  front  has 
been  swung  out  of  parallel,  as  otherwise  we  may  find  bad 
definition  in  some  part  of  the  plate  where  it  was  not  expected. 

The  coarse  ground  glass  sometimes  fitted  in  focussing-screens 
should  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  micro-grain  screens  now 
obtainable,  and  as  an  additional  aid  to  accuracy,  it  may  be 
wiped  over  with  a  little  olive  oil  to  render  it  more  translucent. 
We  may  add  in  this  connection  that  the  square  top  screen 
of  a  reflex  is  not  always  easy  to  use  <at  night,  the  cross-lines 
marking  the  boundaries  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  view 
being  often  invisible  ;  a  screen  automatically  masked  by  the 
revolving  back,  as  on  the  Adams'  Minex,  overcomes  this  ob- 
jection ;  but  usually  it  is  just  as  easy  to  use  the  back  screen 
instead,  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  on  the  plate. 

The  box-form  camera,  with  scale  focussing,  may,  of  course, 
be  employed,  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  well  to  carry  a 
pocket  electric  lamp  for  reading  the  scale,  since  one  is  often 
obliged  to  work  in  dark  corners  ;  the  same  little  accessory  is 
useful  for  reading  the  numbers  of  dark-slides,  and  at  all  times 
it  may  be  employed  for  making  notes  of  exposures  for  future 
guidance. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  camera  is,  however  the 
lens,  and  although,  as  we  have  said,  an  ordinary  R.R.  may 
be  quite  serviceable,  still,  there  is  no  branch  of  photographic 
work  in  which  great  rapidity  is  of  more  value  than  in  making 
night  exposures.  By  daylight,  the  difference  between  a  quarter 
and  half  a  second  causes  no  inconvenience;  by  night  the 
doubling  of  a  15-minute  exposure  to  half  an  hour  may  mean 


all  the  difference  between  a  slight  cold  and  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  Poor  definition,  again,  may  be  of  small  corise- 
quence  when  we  can  correct  matters  by  stopping  down  to  fjll 
or  )f/16  ;  at  night,  we  require  perfect  definition  at  full  aperture. 
Mr.  Harry  Wild,  to  whose  work  we  have  already  referred!, 
states  that  it  is  quit«  practicable  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  a 
lens  by  fitting  a  supplementary  wide-angle  planiscope,  so  as  to 
sliorten  the  focus  ;  but  we  should  imagine  that,  if  the  reduction 
of  focus  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  speed  appreciably,  the  defini- 
tion would  be  very  poor,  and  to  stop  down  with  a  view  to 
correcting  this  would  deprive  us  of  any  advantage  obtained. 
Mr.  Wild  says  that  the  Aldis  anastigmats  stand  the  addition 
of  a  supplementary  lens  better  than  most ;  on  an  anastigmat 
of  our  own  we  found  it  out  of  the  range  of  possibility. 

As  to  exposures,  we  cannot  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules,  or  do  more  than  state  what  has  been  successful  in  our 
own  experiments.  The  old  dictum  for  daylight  work,  to  expose 
for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high-lights  take  care  of  them- 
selves, applies  with  added  force  to  night  work,  since  it  is  in 
the  rendering  of  the  shadows  that  the  success  of  most  of  our 
pictures  will  lie.  It  is  easy  enough  to  expose  a  plate  for  a 
few  seconds  and  secure  a  sort  of  star-map  of  lights  on  an 
inky  background,  but  we  must  get  more  than  these  if  we  want 
any  element  of  the  spirit  of  night  in  the  subsequent  print. 
We  must  expose  the  plate  so  that  the  shadows,  and  especially 
the  shadow  values,  are  impressed  upon  the  plate  as  well  as- 
the  high-lights,  since  no  amount  of  careful  development  will 
bring  out  detail  where  there  has  been  insufficient  light-action. 
In  a  sense,  every  night  picture  must  be  under-exposed,  since- 
we  do  not  want  more  detail  than  the  eye  could  see  ;  and  if  we 
overdo  the  exposui©  we  escape  Scylla  only  to  be  wrecked  on 
Charybdis  ;  our  result,  instead  of  suggesting  night,  will  suggest 
daylight.  There  are  some  subjects  with  which  this  effect  need 
not  be   feared ;    as   that  eminent  authority,    the  Walrus,    ha» 
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remarked,  "  A  summer  night  is  all  too  short  to  secure  nice 
soft  detail  on  the  shadow  side  of  a  tarred  fence,"  but  when  the 
scene  is  well  lighte*!  the  risk  of  over-exposure  ig  very  real. 
We  must  always  remember  that  the  effect  of  light  on  a  plate 
is  cumulative;  it  has  been  said  that  a  photographic  plate  will 
make  a  rectird  of  anything  if  you  give  it  time  ;  and  we  all 
know  that  it  is  possible,  by  long  exposure,  to  secure  photo- 
graplis  of  stars  which  the  eye  can  never  see.  We  may  digress 
here  to  mention  a  funny  howler  recently  noted  in  the  "  Daily 
Ahem  !  "  which  gravely  stated  that  the  plato  recorded  invisible 
stars  because  it  might  be  exposed  for  six  hours  or  more,  whilst 
the  eye  could  not  be  kept  at  the  telescope  for  longer  than 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  inference  being  that,  if  you  watched 
long  enough,  you  would  see  morel  stars — and  perhaps  you 
would.  J 

It  follows  then,  since  the  light-action  on  the  plate  is  cumula- 
tive, that  we  may  secure  more  shadow  detail  in  the  negative 
than  we  could  actually  see  at  the  time ;  and  the  converse 
equally  holds  good,  that  shadow  detail  which  was  visible  in 
the  original  scene  may  be  wanting  from  the  negative  if  the 
exposure  has  been  short.  In  practice-,  one  soon  learns  to  judge 
the  necessary  exposure  from  the  view  on  the  screen,  and 
although  we  have  occasionally  been  led  astray  by  the  desire  to 
secure  startling  effects,  our  percentage  of  failures  through 
under-exposure  has  been  small. 

We  were  showing  some  of  our  results  to  a  photographic 
friend  a  while  ago,  who  remarked,  "  It  seems  to  make  very 
little  difference  whether  you  give  a  quarter  of  a  second  or  five 
minutes."  The  explanation,  of  course,  lies  in  the  very  wide 
variations  of  lighting  we  have  had  to  deal  with  ;  our  exposures 
have  ranged  between  the  figures  mentioned  ;  but  the  subjects 
have  sometimes  been  illuminated  by  half-a-dozen  arc-lamps, 
and  sometimes  by  a  single  incandescent  burner.  These  things 
must  be  reckoned  with. 

Malcolm  Arbuthnot  has  recently  stated  that  with  a  Dallmeyer 
2B  Patent  Portrait  Lens,  working  at  f/Z,  fitted  to  a  Shew 
i-plate  Reflex,  with  a  focal-plane  shutter  working  at  the  slow 
and  invaluable  speed  of  one-tenth  of  a  second  (as  all  Reflex 
shutters  should),  he  has  taken  a  successful  snapshot  at  8  p.m., 
about  the  end  of  April,  when  it  was  dark  to  all  intents  and 
])urposes.  He  points  out  incidentally  that  such  a  lens  possesses 
little  depth  of  field,  and  as  the  most  accurate  focussing  is 
necessary  a  Reflex  is  almost  essential  ;  but  that  provided  there 
are  no  near  objects  in  the  foreground  thexe  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  scuring  sharp  negatives. 

AVe  may  add  that  with  a  7-inch  lens  at  fj^.S  we  have  usually 
been  able  to  secure  good  general  definition,  although  in  some 
cases  the  distance  has  had  to  be  sacrificed  somewhat  for  the 
sake  of  the  nearer  detail. 

The  focal  length  of  the  lens  will  make  some  difference  to 
the  permissible  length  of  exposure  when  the  view  includes 
moving  objects  ;  a  short  focus  means  that  distant  objects  will 
have  little  apparent  motion.  It  may  sometimes  be  possible 
to  include  slowly-moving  figures  with  an  exposure  as  slow  as 
one  second,  or  even  longer,  but  this  only  applies  to  those 
travelling  directly  towards  or  away  frdra  the  camera. 

The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  counts  for  a  great  deal ; 
a  light  mist  and  wet  pavements  facilitate  work  considerably, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  foreground  detail  becomes  visible, 
V  which  on  a  dry  night  would  make  no  impression  at  all.  Wet 
pavements  also  throw  up  figures  and  vehicles  into  relief  and 
produce  interesting  reflections  in  what  might  otherwise  develop 
up  as  a  mere  faint  grey  fog. 

Moonlight,  despite  its  comparatively  feeble  actinicity,  is  a 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  night  worker ;  it  is  possible  to  take 
photographs  by  moonlight  alone,  but  the  results  obtained  aj>e 
disappointing  pictorially,  there  being  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  daylight  views.  We  have  seen  some  specimens  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.    Elliott  and   Sons,    makers   of  the 


Bamet  plates,  which,  taken  at  //6.8,  with  an  exposure  of  ten 

minutes,  had  all  the  appearance  of  scenes  in  bright  sunlight ; 
and  although  the  detail  and  reflected  lights  were  very  sur- 
prising, there  was  in  them  nothing  to  suggest  moonlight.  If, 
however,  we  utilise  the  moon  to  illuminate  our  skies  somewhat, 
we  shall  find  that  roofs  and  trees  show  up  very  nicely  ;  and 
without  committing  ourselves  to  any  definite  statement  on  the 
point,  we  should  estimate  that  the  exposure  may  be  reduced 
almost  one-half  by  enlisting  the  services  of  the  full  moon. 

Snow  and  frost,  of  course,  produce  beautiful  night  effects, 
and  the  presence  of  either  Shortens  exposures,  so  that  a  com- 
bination of  snow  and  moonlight  gives  us  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  quick  work  ;  we  should  hazard  a  gness  that  one 
minute  at  f/4.5  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  good  rendering  of 
a  snow-covered  moonlit  landscape. 

Xow  as  to  development ;  if  it  is  true  that  we  may  spoil  our 
results  by  over-exposure,  it  is  equally  true  that  we  may  easily 
do  so  by  over-development.  A  night  negative  will  often  consist 
largely  of  almost  clear  glass,  and  there  is  a  great  temptation 
for  those  who  develop  by  sight  to  prolong  the  process  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  up  detail  where  there  is  no  detail  to  force  up. 
Development  should  not,  therefore,  continue  much  longer  than 
the  normal  time,  although  we  may  make  exceptions  in  certain 
cases.  A  street  scene  in  which  there  is  much  light  mist  may 
stand  prolonged  development,  because  there  will  be  no  specially 
dark  objects  in  it,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  excess  of 
vigour.  Where  the  contrasts  are  great,  as  they  often  are,  a 
thin  negative  should  be  aimed  at,  and  should  the  result  be 
too  weak,  intensification  will  probably  give  printing  value  with- 
out blocking  the  high-lights.  Every  worker,  however,  will  have 
his  own  ideas  as  to  the  extent  to  which  development  should  be 
carried,  and  will  probably  do  well  to  use  his  favourite  de- 
veloper. Mr.  Wild  uses  the  Imperial  pyro-metol  formula,  one 
part  of  No.  1  to  two  of  No.  2,  and  employs  it  at  a  temperature 
of  about  75  degrees,  adding  water  at  discretion.  If  there  be 
any  magic  in  developers,  we  think  it  is  in  this  one  ;  for  if  the 
bromide  is  omitted  (and  bromide  is  quite  unnecessary  in  our 
experience),  pyro-metol  will  bring  out  everything  that  is  to  be 
brought  out,  and  the  non-actinic  colour  of  the  deposit  will  give 
maximum  printing  value. 

Stand  development  has  its  advocates,  and  glycin,  rodinal,  or 
azol  may  be  used.  Whatever  developer  is  employed,  we  do  not 
recommend  ready-made  powders  or  solutions,  as  these,  being 
prepared  for  the  special  use  of  beginners,  are  often  generously 
loaded  with  pot.  bromide,  which  certainly  prevents  fog,  hut 
unnecessarily  restrains  the  weak  shadow  j>arts  which  we  want 
to  develop  up.  For  the  same  reason,  the  developer  must  not 
be  overworked,  since  the  products  of  development  will  exercise 
the  same  restraining  effect  on  those  exposures  which  are 
developed  last. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  a  warm  developer  calls  for 
the  use  of  a  warm  fixing  bath,  so  that  the  plate  may  be  let 
down  gradually,  as  it  were,  and  frilling  troubles  obviated.  We 
may  also  be  pai-doned  for  observing  that  the  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  wet  negative,  for,  bearing  in  mind  the  awkward 
things  which  sometimes  happen  to  the  best  negatives,  evem  ol 
experienced  workers,  we  must  see  that  no  finger  marks  impress 
themselves  on  the  plate,  as,  especially  whero  the  deposit  is 
thin,  they  are  sure  to  print  out  prominently. 

We  may  now  consider  some  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
incidental  to  night  work  which  do  not  greatly  concern  the 
daylight  photographer.  The  most  obvious  of  these  are  the 
we\rd  ghosts,  flares,  and  halations  which  occasionally  trouble 
every  night  worker. 

Halation,  we  fear,  cannot  be  avoided  when  direct  lights  are 
included  in  the  view  ;  nor  is  it  desirable  to  eliminate  it  al- 
together. A  certain  amount  of  glare  is  natural,  and  often  » 
well-backed  plate  will  show  no  more  than  was  apparent  to  the 
eye.     We  may,  however,  get  rid  of  it  after  development  by  the 
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process  known  as  rehalogenisation.  We  can  bleach  the  image 
in  a  suitable  bath  until  it  becomes  soluble  in  hypo  ;  we  then 
re-develop  it  in  a  weak  developer,  stopping  before  the  halation, 
as  seen  at  the  back  of  the  plate,  has  darkened,  and  immediately 
fixing  it  out,  leaving  the  thinner  parts  unaltered,  where  the 
second  development  has  taken  place.  This  process  calls  for  a 
certain  amount  of  judgment,  but  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
than  attempting  to  rub  down  the  film  from  the  top  surface. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  do  this  with  alcohol  and  a  rag,  but  we 
must  remember  that  halation  begins  from  the  glass  side  of  the 
plate  and  strikes  upward,  so  that  in  working  down  to  it  from 
the  top  we  may  remove  the  image  which  we  want  to  preserve 
before  we  reach  the  halation  which  we  want  to  get  rid  of.  The 
rehalogenisation  method  attacks  the  trouble  at  its  source,  and 
if  properly  carried  out  should  not  afifect  the  image  at  all. 

The  best  plan,  of  course,  is  to  arrange  the  picture,  if  possible, 
so  that  some  opaque  object  comes  between  the  lens  and  the 
light,  when  the  halation  difficulty  will  most  likely  disappear. 

Ghosts  and  flare-spots  are  more  difficult  to  dodge,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  often  not  noticed  on  the  focussing-screen. 
A  ghost  is  a  duplicate  image  of  the  light,  usually  seen  in  an 
inverted  position  somewhere  about  opposite  to  the  original.  If 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  light  we  call  it  a  flare.  The 
cause  is  supposed  to  be  reflections  from  the  internal  surfaces  of 
the  lens  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  lens  with  many 
open  surfaces  will  necessarily  be  subject  to  flare,  nor  that  a 
cemented  combination  will  be  free  from  it.  We  have  seen  flares 
produced  by  a  Zeiss  Protar,  a  cemented  lens  of  unimpeachable 
good  quality,  and  a  Zeiss  Tessar  and  a  Voigtlander  Heliar,  each 
with  six  open  surfaces,  appear  almost  free  from  the  fault. 
Again,  a  Steinheil  Unofocal,  with  eight  surfaces,  produced 
flare,  but  a  Beck  Isostigmar,  with  the  large  number  of  ten,  we 
are  told  by  its  owner,  gives  no  trouble. 

Flares  and  ghosts,  then,  are  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  the 
number  of  glasses  in  the  lens,  and  a  complicated  system  need 
not  be  assumed  to  be  unsuitable  for  night  work.  Theoretically, 
all  lenses  produce  flare,  but  it  is  disguised  by  being  scattered 
over  the  whole  field  of  illumination,  and  it  is  only  under  very 


adverse  circumstances  that  we  find  it  located  in  on«  particular 
spot.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for  rapidity.  There  are  cemented 
combinations  working  at  //4.8,  such  as  the  Watson  Holostigmat, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  maximum  aperture  attained  with  this 
construction  appears  to  be  about  fjb.8,  which  is  hardly  appreci- 
ably faster  than  fj8.  We  do  not  advise  the  night  worker  to 
follow  the  tip  recently  given  in  a  photographic  journal  and  use 
the  single  back  half  of  a  Eectilinear  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
flares.  The  back  half  of  an  E.E.  works  at  approximately  /'/16, 
and  simple  arithmetic  shows  that  if  the  exposure  at  fj&  is  ten 
minutes,  not  at  all  an  inordinately  long  one,  that  for  /'/16  will 
be  forty.  A  single  lens  working  at  fjll  might  be  used  ;  and 
such  are  not  expensive.  We  have  also  been-  told  that  Messrs. 
Zeiss  have  made  a  single  lens  working  at  fji  or  thereabouts, 
but  we  guess  this  would  be  a  somewhat  expensive  luxury. 

A  deep  hood  is  of  great  service  in  preventing  trouble  from 
stray  lights  striking  the  front  glass  obliquely  and  being 
scattered  inside  the  camera,  and  as  it  also  keeps  off  the  wet, 
should  certainly  be  fitted. 

Flares  are  of  less  consequence  when  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
paper  print  from  the  negative  than  when  a  lantem-slide  is 
wanted.  In  the  former  case  they  may  be  exercised  with  a 
pencil  and  retouching,  but  in  the  latter  they  are  usually  there 
to  stay. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  sometimes  met  with  is  the 
reversal  of  a  light.  If  we  expose  a  plate  to  a  bright  light  for  a 
long  time  we  may  find  that  the  image  of  the  light  develops 
up  as  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative.  This  can  fortunately 
be  remedied  without  difficulty  by  retouching,  for  nobody 
expects  a  light  to  be  anything  but  white  paper,  and  a  spot  of 
ink  will  effectually  blot  it  out  on  the  negative.  The  use  of  a 
multiple-coated  plate  is  a  safeguard  ;  the  Sandell  plate,  for 
instance,  had  two  or  three  layers  or  coatings  of  emulsion,  of 
different  speeds,  and  could  accommodate  itself  to  a  very  great 
range  of  ligfht  and  shade  ;  but  the  ordinary  single-coated  plate 
of  commerce  will  not  stand  this  sort  of  thing. 

J.  Keake. 
S.  J.  Tayxob. 


EXPERIMENTS    ON     SOLARISATION.-II. 


(A  Paper  in  the  "Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry.") 


II. 


In  order  to  verify  this  analogy  the  study  of  the  action  of  sodium 
arsenite  upon  an  unexposed  bromide  plate  was  taken  up.  A  solu- 
tion of  ten  grams  of  sodium  arsenite  in  a,  hundred  grams  of  water 
was  made.  In  the  absence  of  light,  unexposed  bromide  plates  were 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  Table  V.  The  data  are 
given  in  Table  VI.  : — 

Table   VI. 


No. 

Grani:j  sodium 

aneuite  In  100  cc. 

water. 

ImniersioD. 

After 
deTelopment. 

Ijve. 

1 
2 
3 

« 
5 

10 
10 
10 
10 
Kone 

8  houra 
30  niin. 
.5  niin. 
1  nitn, 

JJone 

1  min. 
1  niin. 
1  min. 
1  mill. 
1  min. 

blacif 
white 
dark 

slightly  dark 
white 

The  gradations  obtained  in  Table  VI.  were  decidedly  better  than 
those  obtained  with  stannous  chloride.  The  second  negative  was 
black  rather  than  brown,  as  in  the  case  with  stannous 
chloride. 

In  the  data  of  Table  VI.,  No.  1  gives  the  time  required  to  obtain 
a  dense  negative.  Darkening  really  begins  very  rapidly  after  passing 
through  the  white  stage  of  No.  2.    This  white  stage,  for  the  concen- 


tration used,  existed  only  for  a  short  interval.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  both  cases  the  change  from  th©  first  negative 
through  the  solarisation  zone  to  the  final  reduced  negative  is  much 
more  abrupt  than  that  produced  by  light.  Then  densities  of  the  initial 
negatives  were  nowhere  near  as  deep  as  those  produced  by  light 
action.  This  was  deceptive  in  the  first  work,  and  the  complete 
stages  were  not  obtained.  By  careful  regulation  of  the  time  of 
immersion  the  whole  thing  comes  out  splendidly,  especially  with 
sodium  arsenite. 

Effects  of  Weak  Developers. 

In  order  to  increase  the  range  of  chemical  soIarLsers  the  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  was  next  taken  up.  At  first  sight  it  seemed 
possible  to  gain  any  gradation  desired  by  utilising  the  proper  mixture 
of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxalates.  The  oxalate  developer  as  given  by 
Eder  was  employed  and  the  ferric  oxalate  solution  was  made  in.  tha 
same  ratio. 


Solution  A. 


Neutral  potatslum  oxalate  100  grama 
Water  SOO  grams 


Solution  B. 


Ferroua  sulphate  100  grama 
Water  300  grams 

Sulphuric  acid  6  dropa 
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With  these  solutions  the  results  aa  given  in  Table  VII.   w«t« 
obtained  with  an  after  development  of  1  minute  and  then  fixing : — 

Tadle  VII. 


Ko. 

Ferrous 

oxalate 

solution 

cc. 

Ferric 

oxalate 

solution 

cc. 

Water 
cc. 

Immersion 
hrs.  min.  sea 

Oradatlon. 

1 
S 

3 

4 
6 
6 

20 
20 
20 
80 
20 
20 

0 
2 
S 
10 
15 
20 

80 

es 

66 
60 
46 
40 

1        SO      1 
1        30       1 
1        SO       1 
1        30       1 
1        SO       1 
1        SO       1 

dark  to  sllghtljr  l:Rhter 
dark  to  slightly  lighter 
dark  to  slightly  lighter 
dark  tu  slightly  liiihter 
slightly  dark 
slightly  dark 

Separate  plates  -were  immersed  in  each  of  the  above  solutions  for 
variable  times ;  the  first  portion  of  the  plate  was  in  the  solution 
li  hours,  the  next  30  minutes,  and  the  next  one  minute.  Under 
these  conditions  only  a  slight  gradation  from  dark  to  light  was 
perceptible.  As  far  as  verifying  the  previous  analogies  was  con- 
cerned the  whole  was  very  unsatisfactory.  By  much  work  it  should 
be  possible  to  control  this  method.  As  better  results  might  be 
obtained  with  fewer  variables,  only  the  regular  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  was  used,  and  the  strength  varied  by  diluting.  In  this 
method  the  time  of  immersion  is  the  only  variable,  and  it  makes 
the  matter  of  manipulation  much  easier  to  control.  Table  VHI. 
represents  the  results  obtained  under  such  conditions : — 

Table  VIII. 


Ferrous 

After 
derelopment. 

No. 

oxalate 
solution. 

Water. 

Immersion. 

Type. 

1 

40  cc. 

60  cc. 

1  hour 

1  min. 

black 

2 

40  cc. 

60  cc. 

30  min. 

1  min. 

black 

S 

40  cc. 

60  cc. 

6  min. 

1  min. 

black 

4 

40  00. 

60  cc. 

1  min. 

1  niiu. 

black 

5 

40  cc. 

60  cc. 

U  sec. 

1  mlu. 

white 

6 

40  cc. 

8)  cc. 

2  sec. 

1  min. 

black 

7 

None 

None 

None 

1  min. 

white 

In  the  work  as  represented  in  Tables  VII.  and  VTFI.  the  final 
development  was  with  the  regular  hydroquinone  developer  after 
washing  the  oxalate  out  thoroughly.  The  changes  in  gradation  here 
were  very  abrupt,  but  could  be  seen  with  perfect  ease.  The  final 
black  was  especially  good,  while  the  initial  negative  was  of  a  medium 
density  as  compared  with  the  final.  The  detail  was  much  poorer 
than  was  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  arsenite,  yet  the 
analogy  is  the  same.  We  have  the  same  thing  occurring  with 
different  coloured  lights  and  those  of  different  intensities ;  the  blue 
rays  yielding  a  final  reduced  negative  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
green,  and  the  steps  in  the  gradations  are  much  more  difficult  to 
control. 

The  action  of  stand  developers  is  well  known,  and  the  fact  that 
negatives  are  always  the  resultant  led  us  to  expect  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  phenomenon  similar  to  the  above  weak  reducing 
agents  rather  than  with  one  depending  on  rate  of  development. 

A  stand  developers  was  made  up  of  the  following  composition : — 

Metol    5    gms. 

Citric  acid     O.Sgms. 

Pyrogallol      4    gms. 

Acetone    16   ccs. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  20  gms. 

Water     4,800    gms. 

Exposed  plates  of  the  same  emulsion  were  immersed  in  the  same 
amounts  of  the  above  developer  for  varying  degrees  of  time.  The 
plates  were  then  removed  and  developed  with  the  usual  stock 
developer.  If  there  was  a  continual  pushing  over  of  the  image,  as 
would  necessarily  follow  from  our  first  assumption,  we  should  expect 
during  some  stage  of  the  various  immersions  to  be  able  to  develop 


partial  negatives  and  positives, 
results  of  many  trials:^ 


Table  IX.   gives  the  condensed 


Table  IX. 


No, 

Stuid 

Immersion. 

AfUr 
deTelopment. 

Type. 

1 

Wco. 

1)  hours 

None 

negatlTe 

2 

60  cc. 

1  hour 

1  min. 

nagalive 

a 

60  cc. 

40  min. 

1  min. 

flat  DcgaUfe 

4 

60  cc. 

20  min. 

1  min. 

Hat  negatlTe 

5 

60  cc. 

10  min. 

1  rain. 

Hat  negatire 

6 

60  cc. 

6  min. 

1  min. 

negatlTs 

7 

60  cc. 

S  min. 

1  min. 

negatire 

8 

60  cc. 

1  min. 

1  min. 

DegatiTe 

» 

60  cc. 

SO  see. 

1  min. 

negatlTs 

10 

50  cc. 

6  sec 

1  min. 

nefsttire 

'  Eder:  "Eder's  JahrbacbderPhotographle,"  21,  476(1907). 


In  no  case  could  there  be  detected  the  formation  of  a  positive 
or  any  signs  of  a  jumble  effect.  It  follows  then  that  the  stand 
developer  at  that  specific  concentration  acts  upon  an  exposed  bromide 
plate  simply  as  a  slow  developer,  and  that  the  resultant  negative 
is  the  first  negative,  and  not  the  second.  Farther  verification  of 
this  was  shown  by  exposing  a  plate  for  varying  degrees  of  time  U> 
external  light,  such  that  a  negative,  positive  and  final  negative 
effect  were  obtained  on  various  sections  of  the  same  plate.  One- 
half  of  the  plate  was  developed  in  the  regular  stock  developer,  while 
the  other  half  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stand  developer.  Upon 
comparing  the  final  relative  densities  no  marked  pushing  over  could 
be  detected  with  the  stand  developer.  Both  portions  of  the  plate 
seemed  to  maintain  consistent  gradations. 

The  above  facts  then  suggested  the  question  within  what  limits 
a  developer  acted  analogous  to  light,  and  where  the  action  was  one 
of  rapid  reduction.  Accordingly  solutions  of  the  above  Eder  stand 
developer  were  made  containing  25  ccs.  of  the  developer  and  75  ccs. 
of  water.  Unexposed  plates  were  immersed  in  the  solution  for  vary- 
ing intervals  of  time.  The  method  was  the  same  as  that  adopted 
for  the  stannous  chloride  and  sodium  arsenite  experiments.  In 
Table  X.  are  given  some  of  the  results  obtained :— 

■    T 

Table  X. 


No. 

Stand 
developer. 

Water. 

Immersion. 

After 
develop- 
ment. 

Type. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

25  ec. 

26  cc. 
25  cc. 
25  cc. 
25  cc. 
None 

76  cc. 
76  cc. 
75  cc. 
75  cc. 

None 

6  hours 
3  hours 
1  hour 
20  min. 
6  min. 
None 

1  min. 
1  min. 
1  min. 
1  min. 
1  min. 
1  min. 

Faint  bl«ck 
Faint  black 
White 
Dark 

Faint  black 
White 

The  gradations  in  Table  X.  were  not  of  the  best  type,  and  far 
inferior  to  any  of  the  previous  solutions.  The  results  would  not 
always  check.  The  possibility  of  an  error  arising  through  the 
different  rates  of  diffusion  of  this  and  the  substances  previously 
used  gave  us  a  new  clue  as  to  the  failure.  If  the  developer  diffused 
very  slowly  there  would  only  be  a  surface  effect,  and  this  wonld 
prevent  the  complete  stages  appearing  on  final  development.  Acooi<d- 
ingly,  the  stand  developer  was  divided  into  two  portions  as  ih» 
following : — 


Solution  A. 


Acetone  18  cc. 

8oda  sulphite  anhydrona    20  grams 
Water  1,400  grams 


Solntion  B. 


Metol 
Citric  acid 
Pyrogallol 
Water 


6  grams 
0'6  gram 
4  grams 
2,400  grams 


After  many  trials  the  data  as  given  in  Table  XI.  yielded  perfectly 
satisfactory  results.  A  plate  was  oompletely  immersed  in  Solu- 
tion B  for  a  long  time,  and  then  for  a  certain  time  to  one  depth  in 
Solution  A.  The  plate  was  pushed  down  farther  and  farther  into 
the  solution,  and  kept  there  for  varying  lengths  of  time.     The  final 
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development   -was   accomplished   ■with   th©   regular   stock   developer 
after  the  plat«  had  been  washed  thoroughly : — 

Table  XI. 


No. 

Developer. 

Immeralon 
in  Sol.  A. 

After 
develop- 
ment. 

Type. 

A. 

Water. 

B.      :  Water. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

40  CO. 
40  CC. 
40  CC. 
40  CO. 
40  CO. 

40  CC. 
40  CC. 
40  CC. 
40  CC. 
40  CC. 

60  CC. 
.■iO  CC. 
60  CC. 
60  CO. 
60  CC. 

60  CC. 
50  CC. 
60  CC. 
60  CC. 
60  CC. 

18  houra         1  min. 

9  houra          1  min. 

2  houra          1  min. 
30  mina.          1  min. 

6  mina.          1  min. 

dark 

faint  dark 
white 
dark 
faint  dark 

Hence  Tve  see  that  the  stand  developer  at  a  proper  dilution  dupli- 
cates the  action  of  light,  but  for  the  usual  work  this  dilution  is  not 
practical,  and  is  never  used. 

A  case  of  the  above  was  called  to  th©  writer's  attention  quite 
recently.  Mr.  V.  Skillman,  of  Cornell,  had  taken  several  photo- 
graphs, using  a  film  pack.  In  accordance  with  the  exposure  given 
a  very  dilute  developer  was  employed  and  this  required  a  long  time 
for  development.  The  consequence  was  that  all  the  films  turned 
out  ae  partial  positives  and  with  mongrel  effects.  The  real  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that,  due  to  the  very  low  concentration  of  the  developer, 
it  has  aided  in  pushing  the  negative  over  close  to  the  solarising 
point;  and  the  action  was  perfectly  analogous  to  all  the  previous 
experiments.  Still  more  recently  the  writer  has  received  two 
plates  that  were  partially  solarised  under  the  same  conditions  with 
a  very  old  developer. 

There  is  one  suggestion  in  connection  with  all  experiments  on  this 
particular  line  of  work  which  might  prove  an  aid  to  persons 
unfamiliar  with  such.  When  dealing  with  ordinary  white  light 
our  density-time  curve  in  its  stage  towards  the  point  of  solarisation 
evidently  has  a  very  gradual  slope.  From  merely  qualitative  obser- 
vations the  curves  with  most  of  the  weak  reducing  agents  employed 
are  very  abrupt,  as  would  be  the  case  if  only  violet  rays  weiie  used 
in  the  light  exposure.  Accordingly,  unless  sufficient  care  is  exercised 
the  point  of  solarisation  may  easily  be  passed  without  any  know- 
ledge of  it.  By  slow  steps  there  will  be  no  danger  of  falling  into 
this  error. 

Effect  of  Hypophosphate. 

In  a  previous  articlel  th©  work  of  Carey  Lea  had  been  discussed 
and  the  errors  of  the  work  explained.  Since  that  time  our  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  with  certain  grades  of  sodium  hypo- 
phoephite  there  was  no  evident  solvent  action  on  silver  bromide, 
Accordingly  the  previous  experiments  were  repeated,  and  the  same 
grade  of  hypophosphite  was  used  as  in  the  previous  case.  Tlie 
results  checked  perfectly.  In  order  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  such 
results  the  sodium  hypophosphite  was  analysed  qualitatively  for 
impurities.  Barium  chloride  gave  a  decided  white  precipitate,  which 
upon  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  gave  a  white  precipitate  of 
sulphur.  This  seemed  to  show  the  presence  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 
Of  course,  the  presence  of  this  substance  would  explain  the  solvent 
action  as  previously  observed.  The  particular  brand  of  hypophosphite 
wa«  obtained  from  the  chemical  stock  room  from  a,  bottle  labelled 
C.P.  and  placed  on  the  American  market  by  a  reputable  firm. 
At  present  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  sodium  thiosulphate 
occurs  as  a  common  impurity,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  might 
be  the  case.  Of  course,  the  material  might  have  been  contaminated 
by  accident.  Our  previous  explanations  as  regards  the  action  of 
Carey  Lea's  solution  apply,  provided  his  specific  brand  of  hypo- 
phosphite contained  the  same  impurities  as  those  used  in  our  first 
experiments,  and  such  explanations  account  for  all  the  observed 
facts.  Pure  sodium  hypophosphite  was  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  on  hot  caustic,  and  then  by  recrystallisation.  The  pure 
hypophosphite  solution  had  no  apparent  solvent  action  on  silver 
bromide. 

It  then  seemed  advisable  to  try  the  action  of  this  pure  hypo- 
phosphite on  a  bromide  plate.  A  solution  of  50  grams  in  100  ccs. 
of  water  was  prepared,  and  th©  plate  was  immersed  in  it  for  vary- 
ing intervals  of   time.     After  washing  thoroughly   and    developing 


Perley  :  "  Jour.  Phy«.  Chem.,"  13,  61S  (19U9). 


with   the   stock   developer   the   results   given   in   Table   XII.    were 
obtained : — 

Tablk  XII. 


No. 


Orams  hypophos- 
phite In  100  CC.  water. 


60 
60 

to 

60 
60 
60 


Immersion. 


48  hours 
26  houra 
2i  hours 

2  hours 
SO  min. 

6  min. 


After 
development. 


1  min. 
1  min. 
I  mIn. 
1  min. 
1  mlo. 
1  min. 


Type. 


black 
black 
lighter 
medium  dark 
less  dark 
light 


Thus  by  dipping  a  plate  by  degrees  into  a  nearly  saturated  solu- 
tion of  hypophosphite  the  final  development  yields  a  plate  quite 
analogous  to  that  produced  by  the  action  of  light. 

A  closer  observation  of  the  results  obtained  by  Carey  Lea  showed 
that  "  marking  a  bromide  paper  with  a  concentrated  hypophosphite 
solution  and  then  throwing  it  into  a  developer  yielded  a  negativ,;, 
but  by  continually  weakening  the  hypophosphit©  a  point  is  reached 
where  the  marks  appear  reversely,  or  lighter  marks  on  a  dark  back- 
ground." He  leaves  the  matter  at  this  point  without  explanation. 
It  was  noticed  that  marks  were  made  on  the  bromide  with  hypo- 
phosphite solution,  so  his  experiments  were  duplicated  exactly. 
Strange  to  say,  in  the  knowledge  of  our  previous  experiments,  the 
results  checked  beautifully.  A  plate  was  then  marked  with  clear 
water  and  placed  in  the  developer,  and  here  also  we  obtained 
light  marks  on  a  dark  background,  provided  the  plate  was  not 
extremely  overdeveloped.  In  th©  light  of  this,  all  of  Lea's  results 
become  perfectly  clear,  even  though  a  pur©  hypophosphite  was 
used.  With  high  conceiltra;tions  of  hypophosphite  and  throwing 
into  the  developer  he  has  at  his  marking  points  an  extremely  con- 
centrated developer.  As  he  dilutes  he  comes  to  a  point  where  the 
reducing  action  of  the  aqueous  hypophosphite  and  developer  is 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  developer  on  the  dry  section  of  the 
plate.  For  stil!  increased  dilution  the  action  of  the  developer  on 
the  marked  section  is  diluted  in  respect  to  that  on  the  dry  portion. 
This  section  of  the  plate  is  then  entirely  different  from  the  dry 
portion,  hence  white  marks  on  a  dark  ba<?kground.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Another  curious  feature  is  that  Carey  Lea  cites  th© 
action  of  tim©  as  often  producing  the  same  effect  as  dilution.  He 
observed  that  a  paper  yielding  in  twenty-four  hours  a  negative,  after 
that  time  gave  a  positive  (the  dilution  was  not  specified),  but  that 
the  effect  was  uncertain.  Our  last  results  show  a  method  of  making 
this  a  certainty,  and  show  that  Lea's  results  on  this  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  our  present  theory.  In  case  the  hypophosphite  con- 
tained impurities  our  first  explanation  likewise  accounts  for  the 
facts,  but  the  effect  of  time  as  mentioned  by  Lea  seems  to  favour 
the  second  explanation. 

Methods  of  Experimenting. 

Former  works  on  the  presence  of  a  depolariser  in  the  film  during 
an  ©xposure  had  presented  many  undesirable  complications.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  many  factors  which  could  influence  the  previous 
results  a  more  systematic  outline  was  'followed.  Using  a  standard 
lantern  slide  plate,  contact  printing  was  resorted  to.  An  arc  lamp 
was  used  as  the  source  of  illumination.  In  order  to  eliminate  any 
light  differences  an  automatic  shutter,  in  principle  like  that  of  a 
camera  shutter,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  arc  lantern  lens.  By 
aid  of  this,  exposures  to  a  fifth  of  a  second  could  be  controlled.  The 
light  was  emitted  from  the  lens  through  a  \  in.  aperture.  As 
these  few  pencils  of  rays  were  too  active  for  the  distance  available,  a 
rotating  sector  was  placed  in  front  of  the  aperture.  By  aid  of  this 
the  light  was  cut  down  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  original  intensity. 
With  such  a  device  the  quality  of  light  remains  constant,  while 
the  intensity  can  be  varied  by  changing  the  distance  of  the  plate 
from  the  source  of  light  or  by  altering  the  time  of  exposure.  In 
all  the  experiments  the  plates  were  exposed  at  a  distance  of  nine 
yards  from  the  source  of  light.  As  a  type  of  hydroquinone  developer 
the  stock  one  was  used  with  A  10  parts,  B  10  parts,  and  water 
200  parts.  The  metol  and  oxalate  developers  were  used  in  the 
ratio  of    1:10:10:200    (metol :  sulphate  :  potash  :  water). 

Plates  were  immersed   in  th©  above  developers  before   exposure. 

'   Perley:  "Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,"  13,  643  (1909). 
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Check  plates  were  likewise  immersed  in  water  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  All  plates  were  then  exposed  to  the  same  light  at  a  con- 
stant di.'itance  from  the  arc,  and  then  developed  immediately.  The 
check  plate  and  the  plate  containing  the  developer  were  always 
developed  together  in  the  same  developer  for  the  same  time.  The 
data  according  to  Table  XIII.  show  the  results: — 

Table  XIII. 


No. 

Developer  In  fllm. 

Expoture. 

KMultlDg  denaltr. 

1  11  yilroquinono 

2  Water 

3  Jfetol 
t        1        Water 

5               Ferrous  oxalate 
«               Water 

Siec. 
G  lec. 
1  lec. 
5  sec. 
S  lec. 
5  aec. 

decidedly  dsrk 
faint  image 
medium  darlt 
faint  image 
faint  image 
faint  image 

The  above  plates  were  developed  with  the  regular  stock  developer 
(the  o.xalate  excepted),  and  development  continued  nntil  the  plato 
containing  developer  began  to  fog.  The  hydroquinone  plate  was 
much  more  dense  than  the  water  check  plate.  The  metol  plate  was 
not  as  dense   as  the  corresponding  hydroquinone  plate;    but  there 


was  a  decided  difference  between  the  metol  and  its  check  water 
plate.  The  difference  between  the  metol  and  hydroquinone  could 
be  explained  as  doe  to  the  relative  rates  of  diffusion  of  the  two 
substances  into  the  plate.  However,  the  ajnazing  feature  of  the 
above  work  came  with  the  presence  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  the  film 
'during  exposure.  An  this  solution  has  a  high  rate  of  diffusion  we 
should  obtain  the  most  dense  plate  of  the  three,  other  conditions 
l>eing  equal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  density  was  less  than  that 
of  the  check  water  plate.  Of  course,  this  plate  was  given  an  after 
development  in  the  regular  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  When  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  this  developer  was 
examined  it  was  seen  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  blue  and  all  the 
violet  were  cut  out.  Accordingly  a  very  thin  tube  of  the  oxalate 
developer  was  placed  in  front  of  the  water  check  plate  daring  the 
exposure,  while  a  tube  of  water  of  corresponding  thickness  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  plate  containing  the  oxalate  developer. 
Under  these  conditions  the  oxalate  plate  yielded  a  more  dense 
image  than  its  check  plate.  Thus  we  see  that  such  a  detail  as  light 
absorption  introduces  decided   errors  in  this   case. 

G.  A.  Peblex. 
{To  be  continxied.) 


MR.     F.     E.     IVES    ON     THE     EARLY    HISTORY    OF    THE 

HALF-TONE     PROCESS. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  report  appearing  in  the  "Inland 
Printer "  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  on  June  27 
before  the  members  of  the  Convention  held  by  the  International 
Association  of  Photo-engravers  at  Cincinnati,  U.S.A.  Mr.  Ives 
began  as  follows  :  — 

I  am  afraid  that  neither  the  history  nor  the  science  of  half-tone 
have  ever  held  very  much  interest  for  the  majority  of  photo- 
engravers,  who  have  been  content  to  know  practically  the  best 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  successful  results.  I  know  that  when 
I  suggested  to  the  author  of  a  pi-etentious  te.xt-book  of  photo- 
graphy, himself  a  photo-engraver,  that  it  was  useful  to  know 
that  the  successful  employment  of  the  half-tone  process  screen  was 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  when  correctly  used,  it 
afforded  an  optical  substitute  for  the  V-shaped  tool  of  the  hand 
engraver,  he  assured  me  that  such  theoretical  considerations  were 
of  little  practical  interest  to  justify  him  in  giving  up  space  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  cross-line  half-tone  screen  process  owes  its  origin 
and  perfection  to  exactly  such  theoretical  considerations,  and  was 
full  born  and  perfected  as  a  mental  conception  before  the  first 
sealed  cross-line  screen  was  produced.  Not  only  so,  but  I  un- 
hesitatingly say  that  there  has  been  no  essential  improvement  in 
the  process  itself  in  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Ives  here  told  the  story  of  his  early  trials  with  printers,  who 
would  insist  on  using  plate  paper  and  soft  tympan  in  proving  his 
first  plates,   and   continued:  — 

The  half-tone  plate  as  we  know  it  to-day,  with  black  cross-lines 
in  the  shadov.s  and  white  cross-lines  in  the  ligh^  shades,  and 
the  surface  of  the  lines  and  dots  flat  and  on  one  plane,  also  the 
three-colour  half-tone  process,  were  really  invented  by  me  while 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  photographic  section  of  Cornell  University 
in  1878.  In  a  talk  to  some  of  the  students  at  that  time  I  confidently 
predicted  that  within  ten  years  photo-mechanical  engraving  would 
generally  replace  wood  engraving,  and  that  three-colour  process 
printing  would  replace  chromolithography  in  books  and  magazines. 

I  already  saw  how  it  might  be  all  accomplished,  but  made  the 
mistake  of  under -estimating  the  conservatism  of  established  methods. 
It  will  seem  less  surprising  that  a  mere  youth  foresaw  all  this  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  was  probably  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a  practical  printer,  a  photographic  operator, 
an  amateur  wood  engraver,  and  a  competent  inventor,  so  that  my 
special  knowledge  and  experience  converged  with  my  natural  in- 
clination to  just  such  a  focus  that  I  attacked  the  problem  with  a 
perfectly  clear  understanding  of  the  requirements,  and  half-tone 
was  with  me  just  as  definite  and  scientific  an  invention  as  the 
phonograph  was  with  Edison  or  the  telephone  with  Graham  Bell. 

It  did  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  grow  out  of  the  obvious  fact 


that  the  line  screen  in  contact  with  a  photograph  must  cut  the 
photographic  image  up  into  lines,  but  out  of  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  for  this  purpose  body  shades  must  be  translated  into 
shading  by  graduated  lines,  as  in  wood-engraving,  and  this  was 
brought  about  first  by  the  actual  use  of  a  V-shaped  tool  in  its 
relation  to  a  graduated  photographic  relief  plate,  and  then  by 
logical  process  of  evolution  to  practical  simplicity,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  optically  produced  V  line. 

Meanwhile,  approximations  to  the  required  results  were  arrived 
at  by  others  by  experiment*  "carried  on  without  a  distinct  reeogni- 
tioii  of  the  true  principle  involved. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  method  or  detail  of  method  which  remains 

in  practice  to-day  was  evolved  by  others  in  advance  of  my  own 

consistent  development   from    my   original    conception   of   the   true 

principle  involved  in  translating  body  shades  into  graduated  lines. 

I    My  great  mistake,  as  it  turited  out,  was,  that  I  did  not  save  others 

I    the  trouble  of  going  over  the  same  ground  by  prompt  publication 

:    of  my  own  methods  and  progress.     I  know  now  that  I  could  not 

have  lost  anything  by  doing  it. 

Apologetically,  Mr.  Ives  then  related  the  history  of  his  youth 
and  how  he  came  up  to  the  half-tone  process. 

I  was  born  on  a  small  farm  four  miles  from  Litchfield,  CJonn. 
Not  only  my  father,  but  all  my  relatives  were  farmers.  I  was 
drilled  into  farm  work  as  early  as  possible,  and  even  kept  out 
of  school  in  summer  to  help  on  the  farm.  I  was  scolded  a  good 
deal  because  I  would  not  do  as  much  heavy  work  as  some  of  the 
neighbours'  boys.  And  when  my  father  once  caught  me  drawing 
a  picture  he  snatched  away  the  pencil  and  sent  me  out  to  distribute 
fertiliser,  telling  me  at  the  same  time  never  to  waste  my  time 
in  that  way  again. 

When  I  was  nine  years  old  my  father  became  a  country  store- 
keeper, but  he  died  two  years  later  of  consumption.  I  clerked 
for  a  while  in  a  country  store,  but  was  discharged  partly  because 
I  was  not  strong  enough,  though  chiefly  on  account  of  my  habit 
of  stealing  into  the  back  room  to  work  out  inventions.  After  a  term 
in  school  I  bought  a  very  small  printing  press,  on  which  I  printed 
envelopes,  etc.,  for  the  storekeepers.  This  led  to  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  "Litchfield  Enquirer"  printing  office,  when  I  was 
thirteen. 

There  I  was  doing  most  of  the  job  printing  in  a  little  while,  and 
also,  on  my  own  time,  nights  and  Sundays,  printed  and  published 
an  amateur  paper.  I  did  a  mail  order  business  in  printing  visiting 
cards,  taught  myself  photography  by  the  old  wet  plate  method,  and 
tried  to  teach  myself  wood  engraving. 

I  worked  as  a  journeyman  printer  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  for  a  year 
after  finishing  my  apprenticeship,  took  up  view  and  portrait  photo- 
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graphy,  and  at  nineteen  took  charge  of  the  photographic  labora- 
t<>ry  at  CJornell  University.  There  I  worked  out  a  most  successful 
method  of  swelled  gelatine  reUef  photo-engraving,  by  which  I 
made,  before  I  gave  it  up,  thousands  of  printing  plates. 

I  could  only  reproduce  definite  line  and  stipple,  and  tried  to 
think  of  a  way  to  translate  the  body  shades  of  photographs  into 
line  and  stipple,  so  that  I  might  reproduce  them.  I  finally 
decided  that  it  might  be  accomplished  by  utilising  in  some  way 
the  relation  of  a  V-shaped  engraver's  tool  to  a  graduated  photo- 
graphic relief,  like  the  Woodburytype  gelatine  relief.  Jufit  how  to 
go  about  it  was  not  clear  to  me  when,  after  several  hours'  thought 
about  it,  1  went  to  bed  one  night  tired  out.  Awakening  in  the 
morning,  I  saw  instantly,  apparently  materialised  in  the  air  before 
my  eyes,  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  process.  I  got  up,  dressed, 
wrote  out  a  specification,  and  had  it  signed  by  witnesses,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  had  specimens  to  show. 

Soon  after  I  got  a  position  to  work  my  line  photo-engraving 
process,  first  in  Baltimore  and  later  with  Crosscup  and  West, 
wood  engravers,  in  Philadelphia.  This  firm  did  not  ha\'e  money 
«nough  to  buy  a  photographic  outfit,  so  I  purchased  one,  and  a 
small  printing  press,  on  my  own  credit.  They  paid  me  $15  a 
week  for  one  year.  With  no  help  I  made  negatives,  swelled  gela- 
tine reliefs,  wax  casts,  stereotype  moulds,  finished  the  plates,  and 
made  the  proofs  on  the  printing  press.  Crosscup  and  West  cleared 
a  little  over  $1.00  on  my  work  that  year. 

The  second  year  I  had  the  same  wages,  but  with  the  addition 
of  a  $5  a  week  helper  I  did  better.  I  also  modified  and  reduced  to 
practice  my  half-tone  process,  and  commenced  to  turn  out  a  few 
plates  commercially  in  February,  1881. 

It  was  a  beautiful  but  complicated  process,  scientifically  perfect 
but  not  very  commercial,  even  if  it  had  been  adequately  appre- 
ciated. I  made  various  improvements  from  time  to  time,  but  was 
limited  to  the  use  of  the  swelled  gelatine  relief  process,  as  there 
were  no  successful  etchers  in  this  country  at  that  time.  Later, 
some  of  the  best  work  was  done  with  the  photo-electrotype  process, 
but  the  negatives  had  to  be  sent  to  New  York  for  that  purpose. 

I  soon  realised  the  theoretical  possibility  of  using  a  screen  for 
negative  making  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  an  optical  substi- 
tute for  my  mechanical  V  line,  and  so  get  the  results  much  more 
directly  and  cheaply,  and  I  prepared  a  patent  specification  which 
was  the  first  statement  of  the  optical  V-line  principle ;  but  the 
necessity  for  absolutely  sharply  defined  lines  and  dots  in  the  nega- 
tives used  to  make  swelled-gelatine  relief  plates,  and  the  fact 
that  a  man  who  has  to  support  a  family  on  $18  a  week  finds 
even  the  taking  out  of  patents  a  serious  tax,  prevented  me  from 
putting  the  application  in  the  Patent  Olfice.  * 

This  was  all  before  the  Meisenbach  screen  process  had  been  heard 
of.  Meisenbach  made  negati\Tes  so  "fuzzy"  that  they  would  have 
been  perfectly  useless  for  the  swelled-gelatine  photo-engraving  pro- 
cess, but  he  saved  the  situation  by  making  etched  relief  plates, 
and  defects  in  the  gradation  which  were  inherent  in  his  method 
of  using  a  screen  were  compensated  for  as  much  as  proved  prac- 
ticable by  elaborate  processes  of  burnishing,  rouletting,  etc.  Even 
with  all  his  "  faking,"  he  did  not  get  nearly  as  accurate  repro- 
duction as  I  was  getting  by  pure  process,  but  his  process  was 
cheaper  and  better  adapted  for  handling  large  sizes. 

I  knew  I  could  beat  Meisenbach  to  death  with  my  own  ideal 
screen  process  if  I  could  have  an  etching  process  to  make  the 
plates.  When  we  got  an  etcher  he  commenced  with  zinc,  but 
with  my  help  developed  the  first  enamel  copper  process,  while  I 
perfected  the  screen  process  in  accordance  with  my  original  con- 
ception of  an  optical  V  line,  which  worked  out  in  cross-line 
to  le  more  conveniently  described  as  the  pinhole  image  process. 

My  fii3l  sealed  cross-line  screen,  practically  identical  with  those 
used  to-day,  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1885-6,  and  though  I  first 
us':d  it  in  a  copying  camera  with  glass  positives,  and  used  it  only 
on  a  selected  portion  of  my  work,  it  was  not  many  months  before 
I  had  it  in  operation  exactly  as  it  is  used  to-day. 

I  did  not  patent,  as  I  might  have  done,  the  principle  of  the 
formation  of  the  optical  V  cross-line,  the  shaded  pinhole  image  of 
lens  diaphragm,  special  shaped  and  multiple  stops,  intensifying 
and  clearing  to  sharpen  the  lines,  etc.,  as  successfully  worked 
out  in  my  screen  process,  because  Crosscup  and  West  were  afraid 


to  have  it  published,  urging  me  that  it  was  safer  to  keep  it  a 
secret.  It  proved  that  they  were  quite  mistaken  about  this,  and 
I  suffered  irreparably  by  following  their  advice.  We  did,  how- 
ever, teach  it  as  a  secret  process,  and  for  a  small  nominal  sura, 
to  parties  in  New  Y'ork,  Boston,  and  Buffalo,  who  could  testify, 
if  they  cared  to  do  so,  as  to  the  originality  of  the  process  and 
the  full  exposition  by  me  at  that  time  of  the  principle  now  generally 
recognised. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  the  good  work  done  by  others.  Some 
of  the  work  which  I  did  was  done  independently  by  others,  who 
were  not  informed  of  my  methods,  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
attempt  to  hold  them  as  secrets.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that 
because  I  started  out  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments, and  recognised  the  fundamental  principle  involved,  I  not 
only  made  the  first  half-tone  plates  meeting  the  technical  require- 
ments, but  by  consistent  process  of  evolution  arrived  twenty-five 
years  ago  at  a  process  so  practical  and  efficient  that  nobody  has 
been  able  to  make  any  material  improvement  on  it  to  this  day. 

I  have  patented  about  fifty  inventions.  Many  of  them,  like- 
the  three-colour  half-tone  process,  were  made  many  years  before- 
the  conditions  were  right  for  successfully  exploiting  them.  When 
I  made  the  first  specimen  of  three-colour  half-tone  printing,  in 
1881,  nobody  was  apparently  in  the  least  impressed  with  the- 
possibilities  of  such  a  method.  My  specimen  hung  framed  oa 
Crosscup  and  West's  office  wall  for  years.  I  first  succeeded  in 
getting  it  mentioned  in  a  technical  journal  in  1884.  exhibited  it  at 
the  Novelties  Exhibition,  Phila.,  in  1885,  and  the  process  was- 
patented  as  a  new  invention  by  three  different  men  in  different 
countries  ten  or  twelve  years  after  my  first  specimen  was  made. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Gustav  Zeese,  of  Zeese- 
Wilkinson,  New  Y'ork,  presented  Mr.  Ives  with  a  costly  watch  and' 
chain,  as  a  reminder  that  the  photo-engravers  did  not  forget  the- 
debt  they  still  owed  to  Mr.   Ives. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Horgan,  editor  of  "  Process  Engraving  "  notes  in 
the  "Inland  Printer,"  related  how  he  called  on  Mr.  Ives  att 
Crosscup  and  West's  place  on  February  5,  1882.  They  compared! 
proofs  of  half-tones  they  had  made,  and  Mr.  Ives  said  that  it 
was  seeing  the  half-tones  Mr.  Horgan  was  making  in  the  "  New 
Y'ork  Daily  Graphic,"  in  the  late  70's,  that  first  attracted  Mr. 
Ives'  attention  to  half-tone.  In  1892^  when  Mr.  Horgan  was- 
art  manager  of  the  "New  Y'ork  Herald,"  Mr.  Max  Levy  asked 
him  where  he  got  the  half-tone  screens  he  was  using  fifteen  year* 
before  that  time,  which  screens  were  made,  in  all  sizes,  by  the 
Leggo  Bros.,  in  Montreal,  prior  to  1873.  Mr.  Horgan  told  of  the 
work  of  General  Frederick  W.  Von  Egloffstein,  who  had  Sartain, 
of  Philadelphia,  rule  half-tone  screens  for  him  in  1861,  and  who 
in  1868  had  a  large  establishment  in  New  Y'ork,  engaged  in 
engraving  half-tones  intaglio,  all  of  which  dates  he  thought  should: 
go  into  the  record  they  were  then  making  of  the  early  history  or 
half-tone. 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 

September  9  to  October  21. — London  Salon  of  Photography.  Entries- 
close  September  1  (Britain),  August  21  (foreign).  Sec,  Robert 
M.  Cocks,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a,  Pall  Mall  Ea«t^ 
London,  S.W. 

November  6  to  11.— Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec,  C.  M.  Cooper,, 
203,  'Shirley  Road,  Southampton. 


Thk  R.P.S.  Medal  for  .Stkheoscopic  SIides.  —  The  following 
notice  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Photographic   Society  : — ■ 

It  has  been  brought  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Council  that  some 
dissatisfaction  exists  amongst  the  exhibitors  at  the  recent  exhibition 
who  entered  stereoscopic  slides,  particularly  as  to  the  number  of 
slides  entered  by  some  workers. 

While  the  Council  regret  any  irregularity  in  connection  with  the 
acceptance  of  Dr.  Rodman's  entry,  they  are  sati.ified  that  no  in- 
justice has  been  done,  and  they  endorse  the  award  of  the  medal. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  presentation  of  the  medals  take  place  at  the 
ordinary  meeting,  to  be  held  ou  Tuesday,  October  10. 
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Process    patenti — applications    and    specifications — are    treated   in 
"  PhotoMechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
July  10  and  15  :— 
Photo-Mjcrographt. — No.   15,931.       Form    of    photo-micrographic 

apparatus.     Stanley  Shankster. 
Camera. — No.  15,944.     Photographic  magazine  camera  with  ground 

glass  and  plate-changing  mechanism.     Jens  Peter  Hansen. 
CoLOCR  Projection. — No.  16,201.    Process  of  preparing  transparent 

plales  for  the  projection  of  colour-pictures.     Carlos  Courmont. 
Reflectors. — No.    16,271.      Light   transforming    reflectors.      Peter 

Cooper  Hewitt. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  th4 

Patent    Office,    £5,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   dale  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   InlemcUicmal 

Convention. 

Folding  Reflex  Camera.— No.  16,924,  1910  (July  15,  19101^.  Th« 
camera  consists  of  a  body,  or  back  part  1,  which  may  contain 
a  focal-plane  shutter  2,  and  the  usual  fittings  3,  for  holding  the 
dark  slide.  To  the  front  face  of  this  body  or  back  part  1,  and 
near  its  top  edge,  is  hinged  the  mirror  5,  for  example  by  securing 
arms  attached  to  a  frame  on  which  the  mirror  is  secured  to  a 
spindle  4,  capable  of  turning  in  bearings  in  the  body  or  back 
part  1.  Above  this  hinge  is  hinged,  at  6,  the  rear  lower  edge  7 
of  a  bottomless,  or  practically  bottomless,  box  8,  of  a  size  such 


as  to  allow  the  focussing  screen  9  to  form  the  top  or  cover  of 
the  box  8.  To  the  front  10  of  the  lower  edge  of  this  box  8  is 
hinged,  at  11,  a  straight  piate  12,  which  conatitutea  the  front 
of  the  camera,  to  which  the  setting  13  containing  the  lens  is 
secured.  Th«  bottom  end  of  the  front  12  is  supported,  when 
the  camera  ia  opened  out,  by  struts  14,  hinged,  at  15,  to  the 
camera  body  or  back  part  1,  which  struts  14  are  swung  down 
and  fastened  to  the  camera  front  12  by  any  suitable  meaiu, 
such   as  a   spring   clip. 


The  bellows  16  are  constituted  by  a  strip  of  flexible  material, 
such  as  leather,  which  is  clamped,  at  its  rear  sides  and  bottom, 
by  means  of  a  U-shaped  plate  17,  to  the  camera  body  or  back 
part  1,  and  at  its  front  sides,  top,  and  bottom  to  the  camera 
front  12  by  means  of  a  frame  18,  and  its  upper  edges  to  the 
under  edges  of  the  box  8    by  means  of  a  frame  19. 

The  lens  setting  13  is  secured  to  the  camera  front  12,  lo  that 
there  are  no  high  projections  standing  out  from  the  front  face, 
the  lens  setting  being  extended  back  into  the  camera,  so  that, 
in  closing  the  camera,  after  unfastening  the  struts  14  from  the 
front  12,  the  front  (with  the  lens  and  lens  setting  attached)  can 
be  swung  backwards  and  folded  up  flat  against  the  box  8,  the 
lens  and  lens  setting  extending  up  into  the  box  and  the  back 
of  the  lens  setting  13,  coming  near  to  the  focussing  screen  9, 
situated  at  the  top  of  box  8,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  box  8  is 
made  somewhat  longer  at  the  front  than  is  necessary  for  reflect- 
ing the  image  on  to  the  screen  9  in  order  that  the  lens  setting 
13  can  be  swung  therein,  and  the  bottom  of  this  part  of  the 
box  8  is  normally  closed  by  a  flap,  or  hinged  piece,  20,  adapted 
to  exclude  light,  and  which,  when  the  camera  is  closed,  will 
be  turned  up,  against  the  action  of  a  spring,  by  the  lens  setting 


Fig.     2. 

bearing  upon  a  piece  21,  depending  from  the  flap  20,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  3  and  4. 

The  box  8,  with  the  lens  contained  within  it,  can  now  be 
swung  down  from  the  horizontal  position,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  into 
the  vertical  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  face  of  the  front 
12  coming  near  to  the  front  face  of  the  camera  body,  or  back 
part  1,  the  folded-up  bellows  16  being  between.  The  front  12, 
box  8,  focussing  screen  9,  and  camera  body  or  back  part  1,  are 
all  parallel,  or  approximately  parallel,  with  each  other  when 
the  camera  is  closed.  The  lens  setting  13  is  inside  the  box  8, 
and  is  in  a  horizontal  position  but  reversed,  the  front  cell  being 
towards  the  back  of  the  camera.  The  bottom  comers  of  the 
front  12  are  rounded,  and  in  folding  up  the  camera  the  flexible 
bellows  16  first  rolls  up  inside  itself  at  the  bottom,  commencing 
at  the  comers,  and  finally,  after  straightening  itself  out,  takes 
a  vertical,  or  approximately  vertical,  position  against,  or  in 
proximity  to,  the  front  face  of  the  camera  body  or  back 
part  1.  The  sides  of  the  bellows  16  simultaneously  roll  outwards 
as  the  front  is  swung  back,  and  then  become  straightened  out, 
creasing  along  definite  lines,  and  finally,  as  the  box  8  is  swung 
down,  fold  down  on  the  top  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  bellows, 
which  has  already  come  to  rest.    The  complete  bellows  16  thus 
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occupies  a  place  between  the  front  face  of  the  camera  body  or 
back  part  1,  and  the  camera  front  12,  the  box  8  having  oeen 
folded  down  vertically  over  all.  In  closing  the  camera,  the 
mirror  5  is  first  turned  down  into  the  body  1,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

For  use  in  viewing  the  image,  the  mirror  5  is  held  in  an 
inclined  position,  as  shown  in  full  lines  in  Fig.  2,  and,  when 
an  exposure  is  to  be  made,  is  lifted  up  into  a  horizontal  position 
against  the  edges  of  the  box  8,  as  shown  in  dot  and  dash  lines 


Fig.   3. 

in  Fig.  2.  The  means  employed  for  lifting  the  mirror  5  into 
the  horizontal  position  preferably  effects,  when  the  mirror  has 
been  completely  lifted,  the  release  of  the  shutter  2  for  exposure. 
This  is  effected  as  follows  : — 

The  spindle  4,  carrying  the  mirror  5,  has  secured  to  its 
outer  end  a  hand-lever  22  for  turning  the  mirror  (in  opposition 
to  the  action  of  a  spring  23)  from  the  horizontal  to  the  inclined 
position,  or  from  the  inclined  to  the  vertical,  or  approximately 
vertical  position,  or  completely  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical. 


Fig.  4. 

or  approximately  vertical,  position.  The  action  of  the  spring 
23  tends  always  to  lift  the  mirror  5  into  the  horizontal  position 
but  the  mirror  is  held  in  the  incline,  and  the  vertical,  or  approxi! 
mately  vertical,  positions,  respectively,  by  an  arm  24,  secured 
to  the  spindle  4  engaging  with  one  or  the  other  of  two  inclined 
projections  25  and  26,  provided  on  a  blade-spring  27,  secured 
to  the  body  or  back  part  1,  which  blade-spring  27  when 
depressed  disengages  the  inclined  projection  25  or  26  from 
the   arm    24,    and    permits    the   mirror   5   to   be   lifted    by   th™ 


spring  23.  When  the  mirror  5  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction 
the  arm  24  acts  on  the  inclines  on  the  projections  to  depress 
the  blade-spring  27,  until  the  arm  24  has  passed  one,  or  both, 
of  the  projections  25  and  26,  according  to  the  position  required, 
the  blade-spring  27,  then  returning  to  its  normal  position  and 
holding  the  mirror  in  position.  The  blade-spring  27  is  depressed 
as  follows  : — A  hand-lever  28,  pivoted  to  the  camera  body  or 
back  part  1,  actuates,  through  a  pin  and  slot  connection,  a 
lever  29,  secured,  at  one  end,  to  the  spindle  30,  connected  with 
the  shutter  releasing  mechanism,  and  the  other  end  of  this 
lever  29  is  connected,  by  a  pin  and  slot  connection,  to"  a  slider 
31,  so  that,  when  the  hand-lever  28  is  operated,  the  lever  29 
pushes  the  slider  31  upwards,  whereby  a  part  32  thereof  is 
caused  to  act  upon  an  inclined  projection  33  on  the  blade-spring 
27,  and  thereby  depress  it.  Upon  the  release  of  the  hand-lever 
28  a  spring  34  returns  the  hand-lever  28,  the  lever  29  and  the 
slider  31  to  their  normal  position.  The  shutter  releasing 
mechanism  (not  shown)  is  operated  by  the  spindle  30,  when  the 
slider  31  is  fully  raised,  there  being  lost  motion  between  the 
spindle  50  and  the  releasing  mechanism,  so  that  the  shutter  will 
not  be  released  before  the  mirror  5  has  reached  its  horizontal 
position.  To  ensure  this  an  arm  35  is  pivoted  on  the  slider  31, 
which  arm,  when  the  slider  is  moved  upwards  a  distance  suf- 
ficiently to  act  upon  and  depress  the  blade-spring  27,  to  release 
the  mirror,  engages  with  a  stop  36  on  the  camera  body  or  back 
part  1,  so  that  further  upward  movement  of  the  slider  is  pre- 
vented. When  the  mirror  5  is  brought  to  its  horiz»ntal  position 
the  arm  24  engages  with  the  arm  35  and  pushes  it,  in  opposition 
to  the  action  of  a  spring,  out  of  engagement  with  the  stop  or 
projection  36,  so  that  the  slider  31  is  free  to  continue  its  upward 
movement,   and  the  shutter  is  released. 

Springs  may  be  fitted  to  the  hinges  connecting  the  camera 
body  1,  and  the  front  12,  to  the  box  8,  and  the  hinges  be  so 
constructed  that  when  the  camera  is  opened  out  the  front  12 
and  the  camera  body  1  are  maintained  rigidly  in  position 
parallel  with  each  other. 

For  the  purpose  of  excluding  extraneous  light,  when  viewing 
the  image  on  the  screen,  a  hood  37  can  be  fitted  over  th« 
focussing  screen  at  the  top  of  the  box  8.  Koss,  Ltd.,  3,  North 
Side,  Clapham  Common,  and  Frank  Philip  Whitehead,  34, 
Pickets  Street,  Ba'lham. 
Exposure  C.\lcui,.woes.— No.  14,929,  1910  (June  21,  1910).— The 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  exposure  meters,  and  may  be 
constructed  for  use  as  a  pocket  meter,  or  as  an  attachment  to  the 
body  of  the  camera,  or  to  be  applied  to  lenses  with  or  without 
"  between  lens  "  shutters. 

The  object  is  to  so  construct  a  meter  that  by  a  simple  adjust- 
ment of  parts  to  suit  the  conditions  under  which  the  photograph 
IS  to  be  taken,  the  correct  time  for  exposure  is  readily  ascertained, 
or  if  the  exposure  be  known  the  stop  or  aperture  to  be  used  is 
ascertained. 

The  device  comprises  two  circular  plates  or  rings,  connected 
together  so  as  to  be  frictionally  revoluble,  and  upon  one  of  which 
either  one  or  two  segmental  plates  can  slide. 

One  of  the  two  circular  plates  (the  base  plate)  is  divided  at  or 
near  its  outer  edge  into  28  equal  divisions,  9  of  which  are  marked 
to  signify  apertures  from  ^/4  to  f,M,  two  divisions  being  left 
blank  and  the  remaining  seventeen  marked  with  exposure  seconds 
from  1-1, 000th  of  a  second  to  64  seconds,  the  gradations  for  the  ex- 
posure scale  being  so  arranged  that  each  succeeding  graduation  is 
double  the  value  of  the  preceding  one.  The  other  circular  plate 
(the  upper  plate)  is  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  base  plate  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  aforesaid  scales.  This  upper  plate  is  provided 
near  a  portion  of  its  outer  edge  with  a  subject  scale  as  "  sea  and 
sky,"  "seacoast,"  "landscape,"  "trees  at  100  feet,"  "trees  at 
30  feet,"  "  objects  at  15  feet,"  "  objects  at  6  feet,"  "  copy  (made 
in  open),"  and  "light  interior,"  the  ratio  of  exposure  for  these 
subjects  being  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  and  256  respectively. 

The  upper  plate  is  formed  with  two  concentric  slots  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre,  and  stiffly  slidable  in  each  slot  «re  pins 
on  segmental  plates,  there  being  two  such  plates.  The  segmental 
plates  are  formed  so  that  one  is,  for  (say)  half  its  length,  nearly 
double  the  width  of  the  other  half. 
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The  other  plate  is  of  about  the  same  width  ag  the  narrow  part 
of  the  first  mentioned  plate,  and  adapted  to  slide  under  the  wider 
portion  of  this  plate,  which  is  made  thinner  at  that  part  for  this 
purpose. 

The  smaller  of  these  two  segmental  plates  is  marked  on  its  inner 
edge  with  speed  numbers  of  a  suitable  system,  say  0  to  600  of 
the  H.  and  D.  system,  while  the  other  plate  is  provided  with  two 
distinct  scales  :  a  narrow  portion  of  this  plate,  which  is  adapted 
to  overlap  and  register  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  speed  plate,  is 
marked  near  its  outer  edge  with  a  scale  of  actinic  ratios  from 
say  1  to  8  taken  from  any  table.  The  main  or  larger  portion 
of  the  plate  has  marked  thereon  near  its  outer  scale  of  lighting 
as  influenced  by  the  weather  and  running  from  say  sunshine  or 
value  1  to  gloomy  or  value  16  that  is  A  the  actinic  strength  of 
clear  sunshine. 

A  suitable  construction  of  the  device  for  use  as  a  pocket  meter 
or  one  to  be  attached  to  the  body  of  the  camera  consists  in  form- 
ing an  upper  circular  plate,  somewhat  concave,  on  its  under  sur- 
face, this  plate  being  held  in  frictional  contact  with  the  base 
plate  by  means  of  a  central,  preferably  hollow  rivet  upon  which 
the  upper  plate  can  be  turned  while  holding  the  base  plate 
stationary.  The  concentric  slots  in  which  the  pins  or  projec- 
tions on  the  segmental  plates  move  are,  as  before  stated,  formed 
at  different  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  plate,  the  seg- 
mental plate  (marked  with  the  speed  scale)  being  guided  in  the 
outer  slot  by  its  pins  or  projections  engaging  therewith,  while  the 
plate  marked  with  the  actinic  ratios  and  lighting  scales  is  simi- 
larly guided  by  the  inner  slot. 

When  constructed   for  lenses  with  an   "iris"   diaphragm  the 
upper  and  base  plates  are  formed  of  flat  rings  on  which  the  scales 
as  before  described  are  marked.     The  ring  marked  at  or  near  its 
inner  edge  with  the  aperture  and  exposure  scales  (the  outer  ring) 
is  formed  with  a  peripheral  flange  parallel  with  its  axis,  forming 
a  means  for  distancing  the  ring  from  another  ring  to  which  it  is 
secured  :  which  latter  ring  is  fixed  to  a  central  sleeve  held  firmly 
preferably  by  spring  pressure  upon  the  tube  of  the  lens.     Rota- 
tably  supported  by  the  sleeve  is  a  collar  which  carries  (so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  rotated  thereon)  a  flat  ring  (the  inner  ring) 
corresponding  to  the  upper  plate  before  described  and  marked  for 
a  portion  of  its  diameter  at  or  near  its  outer  edge  with  the  subject 
scale  and  so  arranged  in  respect  to  the  outer  ring  that  the  subject 
scale  thereon  registers  with  the  exposure  scale  on  the  outer  ring. 
The  collar  is  provided  with  a  pin  which  engages  one  end  of  a  short 
link,  the  other  end  of  which  latter  has  a  pin  projecting  from  each 
side  thereof.     The  ring  which  is  secured  to  the  sleeve  surrounding 
the  lens  tube  and  carrying  the  outer  ring  has  formed  therein  a  slot 
of  somewhat  sickle  shape  in  which  the  pin  projecting  from  one  side 
of  the  link  is  arranged  to  run  and  be  guided  in  its  movement  to- 
wards and  away  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  while  the  pin  pro- 
jecting  from  the   other   side  of  the  link  engages  a   radial   slot 
formed  in  a  lever  carried  upon  and  moving  concentrically  with  the 
central  sleeve,  the  outer  end  of  this  lever  being  connected  to  the 
knob  by  which  the  aperture  of  the  "  iris  "  diaphragm  is  regulated. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  moving  the  knob  of  the  diaphragm 
to  the  desired  aperture  the  lever  connected  thereto  will  also  be 
moved  and  through  the  link  the  collar  carrying  the  inner  ring  will 
also  be  moved  round,  and  it  is  by  the  combined  action  of  the  radial 
slot  in  the  lever,  and  the  curved  slot  in  the  stationary  plate  upon 
the  connecting  link  that  the  non-uniform  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  knob  for  different  apertures  is  converted  into  the 
necessary  uniform  movement  of  the  inner  ring  for  the  proper  work- 
ing of  the  meter. 

Segmental  plates  marked  respectively  with  the  speed  and 
actinic  ratio  and  lighting  scales  are  carried  by  the  inner  ring  in 
I  the  same  manner  as  described  with  reference  to  the  pocket  meter. 
In  order  to  use  the  pocket  meter  to  find  exposure  seconds  the 
segmental  plate  having  the  actinic  ratio  and  lighting  scales  there- 
on is  slid  round  until  the  actinic  ratio  figure  which  is  known 
registers  with  the  speed  of  the  plate  in  use,  marked  on  the  other 
segmental  plate,  which  latter,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  movable 
sliglitly  in  its  slot,  in  order  that  if  the  exposure  tends  to  be  a 
little  too  much  or  too  little,  Jhis  may  be  rectified  by  moving  the 
plate  one  way  or  the  other.^ Having  properly  adjusted   the  seg- 


mental plate  upon  the  upper  plate,  this  latter  is  rotated  upon  the 
base  plate  until  the  weather  indication,  say  lunshine  or  value  1 
on  the  segmental  plate,  registers  with  the  known  aperture  indica- 
tion on  the  base  plate.  The  meter  is  now  set  and  by  looking  at  the 
subject  scale  on  the  upper  plate  the  particular  subject  being  photo- 
graphed (say,  "landscape")  will  be  found  opposite  the  required 
exposure  time  marked  on  the  base  plate.  Should  it  be  desired  to 
ascertain  the  aperture  required  for  an  exposure  already  fixed  on, 
the  segmental  plates  are  set  as  before  and  the  upper  plate  is 
rotated  upon  the  base  plate  until  the  particular  subject,  being 
photographed  as  shewn  on  the  scale  on  the  upper  plate  is  opposite 
the  exposure  time  known  :  then  by  looking  at  the  weather  scale  it 
will  be  found  that  the  particular  indication  thereon  {say,  "  sun- 
shine ")  will  be  opposite  the  correct  aperture  indication. 

The  action  of  the  met«r  when  applied  to  a  lens  fitted  with  an 
"  iris  "  diaphragm,  is  the  same  as  that  just  described. 

By  slight  modifications  the  meter  herein  described  can  be  applied 
to  a  lens  fitted  with  "  between  lens  "  shutters  such  as  the  "  Uni- 
cum,"  the  main  difficulty  arising  being  that,  with  Volute  shatters, 
the  rule  of  double  the  light  for  twice  the  diaphragm  opening  doee 
not  hold  good.  This,  however,  can  readily  be  rectified  by  modify- 
ing the  graduations  on  the  meter. 

An  important  point  in  setting  out  the  scales  for  this  meter  to  get 
correct  indications,  is  to  be  sure  that  when  the  subject  on  the 
inner  ring  or  base  plate  is  set  at  1-lOOOth  of  a  second  "  sunshine  " 
opposite  //5.6  the  actinic  latio  indication  1  will  stand  at  2-5  on  the 
speed  indicator  plate  marked  according  to  Hurter  and  Driffield'« 
system.  H.  R.  Hart,  Carmelite  House,  Tallis  Street,  London, 
for  G.  Aubrey  Gow,  Lebong  Soelit,  Beukoelen,  Sumatra. 
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Mimosa. — No.  333,970.  Sensitised  photographic  papers.  Rheiniscbe 
Emulsions  Papier  Fabrik  Actiengesellschaft,  3,  Gasanstaltstraase, 
Dresden,  A,  Germany,  manufacturers.     May  29,  1911. 
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Clouds  and  Landscapes  on  One  Plate. 

The  art  of  printing  in  ciouds  (writes  Mr.  L.  Tennant-Woods  in  the 
"  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News  "  for  July  24)  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Valentine  Blanchard  in  the  year 
1863.  Previous  to  that  date,  Carey  Lea  and  Thomas  Sutton  sug- 
gested a  method  with  which  I  have  lately  been  working  with  success. 
It  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  strips  of  paper  fixed  to  the  back 
of  the  lens  in  a  sort  of  gridiron  form.  Gummed  stamp  paper  serves 
admirably,  and  the  strips  must  not  be  too  broad  or  too  great  in 
number.  I  find  that  four  horizontal  pieces  and  one  vertical  piece 
are  enough.  The  strips  should  be  on  the  lower  half  of  the  lens,  and 
they  should  not  reach  quite  all  the  way  across  to  the  edges.  The 
strips  may  cover  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  back  lens,  if  pre- 
ferred, but  I  prefer  to  place  them  half  way,  and  the  shadow  they 
cast  upon  the  screen  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  rising 
front  on  the  camera.  The  exact  width  of  the  strips  can  only  be 
found  by  trial,  and  their  influence  can  easily  be  seen  when  the  image 
is  focussed  on  the  ground  glass.  The  definition  of  the  clouds  is  not 
interfered  with  if  the  strips  are  of  the  right  width  and  properly 
separated.  When  viewed  upon  the  ground  glass  the  sky  appean 
to  be  dulled  because  of  the  strips  stopping  some  of  the  light  from 
the  sky.  As  large  a  stop  as  possible  must  be  .i?ed,  as  very  small 
stops  tend  to  define  the  gridiron  arrangement  upon  the  plate, 
whereas  large  stops  diffuse  the  pattern. 

In  testing  the  worth  of  the  idea— which,  by  the  way,  I  hav« 
modified  slightly— I  used  a  stereoscopic  camera,  one  of  the  lenaei 
being  decorated  with  stamp  paper,  and  the  other  used  in  its  proper 
state,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  result.  On  one  stereoscopic  half 
the  delicate  clouds  developed  rapidly,  and  became  lost  in  the  density, 
whereas  on  the  other  half  the  sky  portion  was  very  much  thinner 
and  quite  printable. 
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Deu)  JipparatuSt  <(C* 


The  Leto  Exposure   Indicator.      Supplied  by  the  Leto  Photo 
Materials  Company,  1,  Crntched  Friars,  Iiondon,  E.G. 

In  this  indicator  five  tables  are  given,  one  devoted  to  time,  one 
to  light,  one  to  subject,  one  to  stop,  and  the  last  one  to  plate  speed. 
In  each  table  various  conditions  are  enumerated,  and  opposite 
each  an  indicator  number  is  given.  On  picking  out  the  various 
conditions  one  after  another,  and  adding  up  the  respective  indicator 
numbers,  we  arrive  at  a  total  indicator  numljer  opposite  which,  in 
a  sixth  table,  the  exposure  can  be  found.  The  system  is  very  simple 
and  rapid,  and  tests  under  known  conditions  suggest  that  the  results 
are  very  accurate.  The  indicator  being  simply  a  folded  card  can 
readily  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  ajid  should  be  very  useful.  While 
in  theory  it  would  appear  that  exposure  tables  of  this  kind  should  be 
much  less  reliable  than  meters  which  actually  test  the  light,  yet 
practice  proves  this  is  not  so.  and  many  who  prefer  tables  to  meters 
will  find  this  new  indicator  one  of  a  very  convenient  form. 


roeetitids  or  societies. 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Saturday,  July  29. 
The  United  Stereoscopic  Society.     Outiog  to  Waltham  Abbey. 
Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Leatherhead. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.    Eamble  to  Hardcastle  Craggs. 
Balham  Camera  Club.    Kiver  Trip  to  Greenwich. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Excuraiou  to  Eyusford. 

Monday,  July  31. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    Judging  of  the  Open  Print  Competition. 

Tuesday,  August   1. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  "Shipley  Glen." 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.     Questions  and  Answers. 

Wednesday,  August  2. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Lantern  Slide  and  Print  Competitions. 


Commercial  $  Cegai  Intelliaence* 

Legal  Xotices. — Xotice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the 
bankrupt  estate  of  Albert  Edward  Seaman,  photographer,  3,  Hady 
Lane,  near  Chesterfield,  in  the  parish  of  Hasland,  Derbyshire,  and 
carrying  on  business  at  13,  High  Street,  Chesterfield,  and  lately  re- 
siding and  carrying  on  business  at  75,  King's  Road,  Brighton.  All 
proofs  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  August  2,  with  Mr.  E.  W. 
Humphreys,  5,  Victoria  Buildings,  London  Eoad,  Derby. 

Liquidation. — In  regaid  to  the  Films  Distributors,  Ltd.,  Parlia- 
ment Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  the  OflScial 
Receiver  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  has  now  issued  particulars 
under  tliis  liquidation,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  statement  of 
affairs  has  been  filed  disclosing  gross  liabilities  as  regards  creditors 
amounting  to  £1,742  9s.  Id.,  of  which  £1,734  9s.  Id.  is  expected  to 
rank  against  the  estate  for  dividend.  Tlie  assets  are  returned  at 
£944  Os.  2d.  net.,  thus  disclosing  a  deficiency  as  regards  creditors 
of  £790  8s.  lid.  With  regard  to  contributories,  the  paid-up  capital 
of  the  company  is  £100,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the  above  de- 
ficiency of  £790  8s.  lid.,  making  a  total  deficiency  as  regards  con- 
tributories of  £890  8s.  lid. 

A  Dealer's  Bankruptct. — ^The  statutory  first  meeting  of  credi- 
tors in  the  failure  of  John  Thomas  Garbutt,  photographic  dealer, 
etc.,  carrying  on  business  at  57,  Guildford  Street,  Leeds,  was  held 
at  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  July  19,  the  Leeds  Official 
Receiver  presiding.  The  meeting  was  held  in  London  presumably 
because  the  majority  of  the  creditors  reside  in  the  metropolis,  but 
only  one  gentleman  attended  the  meeting,  he  being  a  representative 
of  Messrs.  Corfield  and  Cripwell,  chartered  accountants,  of  London 
and  Birmingham,  who  have  been  appointed  as  trustee*  to  manage 
the  estate  in  the  interests  of  creditors.    This  appointment  was  con- 


firmed by  the  Official  Receiver,  and  the  debtor's  affairs  will  remain 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Corfield  and  Cripwell,  who  are  to  be  assisted 
by  a  committee  of  inspection,  composed  of  Mr.  E.  Chawler  (W. 
Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.),  Mr.  Sydney  G.  Compton  (Leto  Photo- 
graph Company),  and  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  ( Messrs.  Houghtons, 
Ltd.).  Debtor's  statement  of  affairs  disclosed  a  deficiency  of 
£119  on  gross  liabilities,  amounting  to  £514,  of  which  £470  5s.  5d. 
was  due  to  sixty-four  unsecured  creditors.  Tlie  assets,  including 
some  surplus  from  secured  creditors,  were  estimated  to  produce 
£351.  The  principal  asset  %vas  the  stock-in-trade,  which  cost  £401, 
and  was  estimated  to  realise  £320.  Particulars  of  debtor's  trading 
history  disclosed  that  he  commenced  business  in  1892  as  an  assistant 
to  his  father,  who  was  an  optician  and  lantern  manufacturer,  and 
on  his  father's  death  assisted  his  mother  up  to  1895,  when  he  became 
manager  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  business.  In  1904 
debtor  started  business  for  himself  at  57,  Guildford  Street,  Leeds, 
as  a  photographic  dealer  and  lantern  and  cinematograph  supplier. 
He  had  only  about  £50  capital,  borrowed  from  his  wife,  and  not  yet 
repaid.  Debtor  estimated  his  turnover  at  £1,700  a  year  up  to 
the  end  of  1907,  when  it  fell  off  to  about  £1,000,  in  consequence 
of  competition.  With  this  turnover  he  never  made  more  than  bare 
living  expenses.  In  Februaiy,  1910,  several  creditors  were  pressing 
him,  and  in  March  following  judgment  was  obtained  against  him 
for  £37,  payable  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  week.  After  paying  £6 
debtor  was  unable  to  keep  up  the  instalments,  and  filed  his  petition. 
At  the  date  of  the  receiving  order  the  sheriff  was  in  possession 
in  respect  of  the  balance  of  this  debt.  Debtor  states,  however, 
that  he  does  not  consider  himself  insolvent,  as  his  assets,  if  pro- 
perly realised,  will,  in  his  opinion,  cover  all  liabilities.  As  indi- 
cated, only  the  trustees  were  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
Official  Receiver,  noticing  that  several  reporters  were  present,  said 
the  London  press  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  these  matters, 
and  asked  if  there  was  a  recognised  trade  journal  reporting  photo- 
graphic failures.  The  representative  of  Messrs.  Corfield  and  Crip- 
well :  "The  British  Journal  of  Photography." 

A  Barren  Judgment. — At  the  Scarborough  County  Court,  on 
July  20,  before  his  Honour  Judge  Dodd,  Iv.C,  Sarony  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Scarborough,  sued  Henry  Swindells,  Sunnyside,  Marlborough  Road, 
Buxton,  Derbyshire,  for  £2  2s.,  goods  sold  and  work  done.  A  pay- 
ment of  £1  Is.  had  been  made. 

Mr.  J.  Whitfield,  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  defendant  was  staying  in 
Scarborough  at  different  times  during  the  year  1909.  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  made  frequent  visits  to  Messrs.  Sarony's  studio,  and 
from  time  to  time  both  had  photographs  taken.  In  all,  his  wife  had 
twelve  negatives  taken  and  a  similar  number  of  defendant.  Rough 
proofs  were  supplied,  and  ultimately,  at  defendant's  request,  mounted 
photographs  complete  vi-ere  supplied.  It  was  with  the  idea  that  a 
considerable  order  would  be  given  that  all  these  sittings  were  given. 
No  order  was  actually  given,  but  eleven  finished  photographs  were 
supplied.  The  work  done  would  be  inadequately  paid  for  by  the 
amount  claimed. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Fisher,  J. P.,  managing  director  of  Sarony  and  Co., 
said  if  no  order  was  given  the  firm  charged  a  guinea  for  the  sitting. 

Defendant's  point  was  that  he  gave  an  order  on  a  certain  negative, 
but  it  was  never  complied  with. 

His  Honour  said  the  guinea  paid  into  court  was  sufficient,  and  he 
found  judgment  for  plaintiffs  for  one  guinea,  with  costs  up  to  pay- 
ment of  the  guinea.  The  costs  of  the  trial  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  plaintiffs. 

Fire  Claim  :  Serious  Allegations. — In  the  King's  Bench  Division 
on  July  21  and  24,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hamilton  and  a  special  jury, 
an  action,  Arbus  v.  Heath,  was  heard,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a  photo- 
grapher at  Reading,  sued  the  defendant,  an  underwriter,  to  recover, 
under  two  policies  of  insurance,  the  amount  of  loss  caused  by  fire. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  plaintiff  intentionally  caused  the 
fire  in  order  to  defraud  the  insurers.  The  defendant  further  alleged 
that  the  policies  were  void  by  reason  of  concealment  of  material 
facts. 

The  subject  matter  of  one  of  the  policies  sued  on  consisted  of  over 
37,000  photographic  negatives,  which  had  been  insured  upon  the 
basis  that  each  was  of  the  value  of  one  shilling.  According  to  the 
defendant  that  value  was  excessive;  but  for  the  plaintiff  it  was  said 
that  in  a  photographer's  business  the  plates  had  a  considerable  value 
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for  repeat  orders,  and  also  when  the  goodwill  of  the  bucineu  came 
to  be  sold.  Further,  the  value  of  Is.  for  each  plate  \va«  arrived  »t 
after  discussion  with  the  brokers  through  whom  the  policy  was 
effected. 

Tlie  second  policy  sued  on  was  taken  out  in  respect  of  a  large  oil 
painting  of  a  lady.  That  was  valued  at  £500.  Its  production  actu- 
ally cost  the  plaintiff  about  £100 ;  there  was  in  addition  the  frame, 
which  cost  about  £15 ;  it  was  used  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  the  kind  of  work  he  undertook,  and  it  was  said  for  the 
plaintiff  that  £300  was  not  in  these  circumstances  an  over-valuation. 
Mr.  Bailhache,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Farleigh,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff; 
and  Mr.  Gill,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Chaytor,  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  was  examined  and  denied  that  he  had  fraudulently 
over- valued  the  negatives  and  oil  painting,  and  lie  also  denied  that  he 
set  fire  to  the  premises. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Gill,  the  plaintiff  said  his  brother, 
who  had  had  a  photographic  business  at  Richmond,  had  a  fire  on  his 
premises,  but  he  could  not  say  whether  his  brother  had  stated  that 
all  his  negatives  were  burnt.  His  brother  was  now  in  Russia.  His 
brother  and  he  had  helped  one  Franc  to  get  into  premises  at  West- 
bourne  Grove;  they  guaranteed  the  rent.  He  did  not  know  that 
Franc  had  absconded.  He  knew,  however,  that  Franc  was  now  in 
Russia.  While  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  in  business  for  some 
time,  he  was  not  in  trouble  with  the  police.  He  was  before  the 
magistrates  on  one  occasion.  He  was  prosecuted  for  acting  aa  a 
dentist  when  he  was  not  qualified,  and  he  was  convicted.  It  was 
not  the  case  that  he  was  prosecuted  for  stealing  £2.  At  that  time 
his  name  was  Solomon  Arbus;  he  now  called  himself  Sala  Arbus. 
His  bank  told  him  to  close  his  account.  He  had  asked  them  to 
collect  money  on  a  prize  lottery  ticket,  which  he  said  his  brother 
had  found.  After  the  bank  had  correspondence  with  people  abroad 
about  it  they  closed  the  account.  The  insurance  on  the  negatives  was 
£1,800,  on  one  painting  £150,  on  another  £300,  and  on  the  stock-in- 
trade,  etc.,  apart  from  the  negatives,  £1,150. 

There  was  a  quantity  of  used  blotting-paper  in  the  room  where 
the  negatives  were  kept.  He  did  not  remember  being  told  a  few 
days  before  the  fire  by  one  of  his  assistants  that  it  was  in  the 
way,  and  that  he  said  it  should  remain  where  it  was  for  some 
time  longer.  He  could  not  say  how  the  fire  occurred  in  that  room. 
He  was  last  on  the  premises,  and  he  had  the  only  key.  Everything 
was  all  right  when  he  left.  He  did  not  tell  the  captain  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  that  it  was  one  of  the  lady  assistants  who  was  last  on  the 
premises,  and  that  they  were  safe  then.  Next  day  he  did  not 
telegraph  to  his  brother  in  Russia  about  the  fire. 

A  representative  from  the  Post  Office  here  produced  a  telegram 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  witness  to  his  brother  in  Russia  on 
January  13,  which  contained  the  words,  "Business  well  sold." 

The  witness  said  that  the  telegiam  did  not  refer  to  his  own 
business  but  to  his  brother's. 

Miss  Jones,  an  assistant  of  the  plaintiff,  examined  by  Mr.  Far- 
leigh, said  that  on  the  night  of  the  fire  she  and  the  plaintiff  were 
the  last  two  persons  on  the  premises.  When  she  left,  about  twenty 
minutes  to  eight  o'clock,  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  reception-room  on 
the  ground  floor,  writing  a  postcard.  After  she  left  the  premises 
she  glanced  round  and  saw  the  plaintiff  at  the  door  locking  up. 
The  oil  painting  was  in  the  studio  that  evening.  All  the  old  nega- 
tives were  kept  in  boxes  in  one  room,  and  there  were  a  large  number 
of  boxes.  The  stove  was  in  that  room,  and  was  alight  on  the  day 
of  the  fire.     She  saw  nothing  suspicious  about  the  room. 

Cross-examined  :  She  had  seen  a  paraffin  can  in  the  negative-room. 
It  was  there  a  month  or  three  weeks  before  the  fire. 

The  plaintiff  was  recalled  and  further  cross-examined  as  to  the 
portrait  of  the  lady  in  question. 

In  re-examination,  he  said  that  the  telegram  of  January  13  which 
he  sent  to  his  brother  in  Russia  related  solely  to  the  sale  of  a 
business  which  that  brother  and  himself  had  carried  on. 

Miss  Payne,  the  plaintiff's  book-keeper,  said  that  there  had  been 
no  appreciable  falling  off  in  the  turnover  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Gill  having  opened  the  cage  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Hahne, 
an  analytical  chemist,  was  called,  and  said  that  on  February  1  he 
examined  the  negative-room.  He  could  not  tell  where  the  fire  had 
started.  The  floor  was  covered  with  debris.  Over  the  fireplace 
there  had  been  a  special  concentration  of  fire,  like  a  blast.  He 
concluded  that  there  had  not  been  a  general  fire  in  the  room. 


Mr.  Adama,  an  architect,  said  he  had  inspected  tlie  premUet  In 
question  after  the  fire,  and  from  what  he  saw  he  said  the  fire  waa 
quite  abnormal.  He  agreed  with  the  last  witness  oa  to  the  concen- 
tration of  intense  heat  being  localised  over  the  fireplace.  He  did 
not  think  the  fire  could  originate  from  a  cinder  from  the  stove. 

Cross-examined :  He  could  not  say  where  the  fire  originated.  In 
his  view  there  had  been  something  like  an  explosion  or  blast,  bat 
he  could  not  say  what  had  caused  it. 

Mr.  Pontin,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Reading  Fire  Brigade,  stated 
that  he  had  a  conversation  with  the  plaintiff  on  the  night  of  the 
fire,  and  had  asked  who  was  last  on  the  premises.  To  that  qnee- 
tion  the  plaintiff  replied  that  one  of  his  lady  assistants  was  last 
on  the  premises,  and  that  they  were  then  all  right. 

Cross-examined :  He  did  not  ask  the  plaintiff  who  was  last  in  the 
negative-room,   but  who  was  last  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  Jeffrey,  House  Fire  Superintendent  to  the  Northern  Insur- 
ance Company,  examined  by  Mr.  Gill,  said  that  at  the  time  the 
insurance  was  effected  the  plaintiff  told  him  that  he  intended  sell- 
ing the  business  and  leaving  the  country,  that  the  insurance  had 
hitherto  been  included  in  an  insurance  with  the  Commercial  Union 
Company,  that  he  intended  insuring  the  picture  for  £300,  which 
also  had  hitherto  been  included  in  the  Commercial  Union  policy, 
that  he  intended  increasing  the  insurance  with  the  Commercial 
Union  from  £850  to  £1,150,  and  other  statements,  which  had  a 
most  material  effect  on  the  witness's  mind. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bailhache :  When  insurance  proposals 
were  submitted  in  respect  of  negatives,  facts  relating  to  the  insur- 
ance of  other  things  were  not  material. 

Mr.  G.  N:  Rowse,  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd's,  said  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  was  retiring  from  business  and  leaving  the  country 
would  have  influenced  him  in  regard  to  a  pi(>po8aL  It  would  make 
no  difference  to  the  risk,  but  would  put  the  insurer  upon  inquiry  as 
to  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

Other  evidence  of  a  similar  character  was  given. 

Mr.  'Parker,  a  salvage  officer,  said  the  ravages  of  the  fire  were 
in  excess  of  what  he  would  have  expected  in  such  premises.  He 
had  found  a  large  empty  oil-can  on  the  floor  in  a  recess. 

Mrs.  Moore,  examined  1^  Mr.  Gill,  said  she  had  worked  from 
time  to  time  in  the  negative-room,  and  remembered  a  large  can 
of  oil  being  brought  into  the  room  at  some  date  in  November.  Prior 
to  that  there  had  been  a  small  tin  there.  The  plaintiff  had  told 
witness  to  keep  aU  the  blotting-paper,  whether  dirty  or  not,  as  it 
could  be  disposed  of,  and  two  big  piles  of  blotting-paper  were 
accumulated. 

The  learned  Judge  summed  up  the  case,  and  the  jury,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  two  hours,  announced  that  they  were  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  verdict,  and  were  discharged. 


NEW    COMPANIES    REGISTERED. 

Cranboubn  Stitdios,  Ltd. — ^This  company  was  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £1,000,  in  £1  shares.  Objects :  To  carry  on  the  business 
of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  photographic  material  and 
apparatus,  photographers,  engravers,  art  publishers,  etc.  First 
managing  director,  A.  H.  Davis.  Qualification,  £5.  Registered  by 
Hyman,  Isaacs,  and  Lewis,  314,  Basinghall  Street,  E.O.  Private 
company. 

Newspapeh  Illustbations,  Ltd. — ^This  company  was  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £1,000,  in  £1  shares.  Objects:  To  carry  on  the 
business  of  photographers  of  topical  and  other  events,  and  vendors 
of  photographs  to  the  press  of  the  world  as  Newspaper  Illustrations, 
Ltd.  Qualification  of  first  directors,  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
signatories,  £50.  Registered  office,  St.  Mary's  Chambers,  161a, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Where  to  Stay  and  What  to  See. — Under  this  title,  Mr.  Walter 
Hill,  of  67-69,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C,  publishes  a  very 
useful  volume  containing  the  official  guides  of  six  of  the  principal 
English  railway  companies,  which  guides  include  voluminous  lists 
of  hotels,  boarding-honsee,  and  lodgings,  in  addition  to  illustrated 
descriptions  of  the  various  places  mentioned.  The  intending 
holiday-maker  who  is  uncertain  as  to  where  to  go  for  the  summer 
holidays  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this  book,  which  is  priced 
at  the  modest  sum  of  Is.,  or  Is.  6d.  post  free. 
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DeiDS  ana  Dotes* 

The  Copyright  Bili.. — It  is  .mnouiiced  in  the  Photographic  Journal 
that  the  Copyright  Committee  has  sent  letters  to  members  of  the 
Grand  Committee,  and  other  Members  of  Parliament,  protesting 
against  the  invidious  manner  in  which  photographic  copyright  was 
dealt  with  in  the  proposed  Act.  ■  The  Committee  has  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  pressed 
its  view  of  the  matter  upon  him. 

The  c.vmera  fiend  is  not  always  as  black  as  he  appears  to  be. 
We  read  in  the  "Daily  Graphic"  that  one  morning  at  a  sunny 
Southern  town,  an  alert  young  fellow,  whose  pale  cheek  the  sun 
had  begun  to  tint,  was  levelling  a  Kodak  at  a  family  party  in  the 
water  round  a  bathing  machine,  when  a  peppery  old  gentleman 
came  on  the  scene  flourishing  a  walking-stick  and  doing  his  utmost 
to  drive  the  lad  away.  How  dared  he  photograph  ladies  bathing? 
"Mother,"  shouted  the  wrongdoer,   "have  you  any  objection?" 

Photogkaphic  Survey  or  StiaREY.— From  the  annual  report  of 
the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Survey  and  Record  of  Surrey  for  1910, 
we  learn  that  during  the  past  year  482  photographs  have  been  received 
and  rec(Jrded,  this  being  a  decrease  of  108  on  1909.  The  photo- 
graphs received  are  classified  as  follows: — Architecture,  177;  art 
and  literature,  235;  anthropology  and  antiquities,  11;  geology,  1; 
natural  history,  1 ;  topography  and  passing  events,  57 ;  total,  482. 
Total  brought"  forward  from  last  report,  4,293.  Grand  total,  4,775. 
Thanks  are  tendered  to  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons  for  presenting 
the  survey  with  prints,  also  to  Alderman  H.  Keatley  Moore,  Mr. 
J.  0.  Pelton,  Messrs.  Roffey  and  Clark,  and  the  Holmesdale  Press, 
Ltd.,  for  a  loan  of  valuable  negatives  for  printing  from.  Surrey 
members  have  contributed  428  prints ;  non-members,  51  prints ; 
professional,  three  prints.  The  following  societies  ai-e  represented 
among  the  contributors  of  prints  : — The  Croydon  Camera  Club,  the 
Waddon  Camera  Ciub,  the  Bletchingly  and  Nuffield  Camera  Club, 
the  Geologists  Association,  the  Sutton  Photographic  Society,  the 
Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society,  and  the  South 
Norwood   Photographic   Society. 


Corresponaence* 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 


REVERSAL     OF     THE 
To  the  Editors. 


IMAGE. 


Gentlemen, — ^R©  the  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Clayden,  M.A., 
last  week,  several  weeks  ago  I  tried  an  experiment  with  a  negative, 
a  very  thin  one,  and  instead  of  a  positive  print  as  before,  the  result 
was  a  negative  print.  On  reti^cing  or  retuining  to  the  starting 
point,  I  had  a  positive  again.  Is  this  of  any  scientific  or  commercial 
interest;  if  so,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  prints? — Yours  faith- 
fully, '  Sydney  A.  Driver. 

Ardleigh,  near  Colchester. 
July  24,  1911. 

[We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  prints,  and  also  fuller  details 
of  the  experiment  referred  to,  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  quite 
understand  from  the  above  letter. — ^Eds.  "  B.J.*'] 


SUNDAY    CLOSING    AND    THE    SHOPS    BILL. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,^!  have  read  the  various  letters  in  the  "B.J."  from 
your  different  correspondents.  Some  seem  to  be  afraid  that  they 
might  lose  a  little  busineis,  whilst  others  are  content  at  the  loss 
(if  any).  Personally,  I  think  it  about  time  that  compulsion  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  us  all  as  photograpUers,  and  make  us  close 


our  businesses,  for  whaETT  can  see  we  shall  never  do  it  without,  and 
I  am  anxiously  awaiting  the  time  when  the  Bill  becomes  law.  I 
have  a  business  where  there  are  several  of  us,  and  we  all  open  on 
Sundays  (mine  not  for  choice),  but  when  one  knows  that  his 
customers  go  elsewhere  on  Sundays  he  is  compelled  to  work  ;  bul 
I  am  not  quite  so  greedy  as  my  neighbours,  for  I  close  very  early ; 
but  I  notice  the  others  are  open  till  9  and  10  o'clock.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  did  not  all  open,  when  we  could  afford  to  close,  but 
our  profession  (?)  is  not  a  profession  now.  It  has  got  to  what  I 
call  a  refuge  for  out-of-work  amateurs.  I  know  of  many  near 
me,  amateurs  who  were  out  of  work  and  were  kidded  by  their 
friends  that  they  did  such  very  good  work  that  they  enter  this 
very  profitable  line.  And  what  is  the  result?  Cut,  cut,  cut  prices, 
work  that  is  not  fit  for  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  we  who  take 
the  trouble  to  turn  out  decent  work  have  to  compete  with  the 
likes  of  these.  It  is  about  time  that  something  was  done,  for  the 
game  is  not  worth  a  "tinker's  cuss"  now.  I  am  longing  for  the 
Bill  to  pass  and  become  law,  and  so  compel  us  to  do  six  days  a 
week  instead  of  seven. — Apologising  for  trespassing  upon  your 
valuable  space,  I  am,  Disoxtsted. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — As  I  was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this 
subject  at  the  Congress  may  I  be  allowed  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
views  put  forward  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  your  journal 
week   by  week  since? 

I  have  already  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  at  the  Congress,  and  now  I  would  draw 
attention  to  the  very  meagre  opposition  whicli  the  correspondence 
has  evoked.  Seeing  that  a  good  many  would  undoubtedly  be  hard 
hit  for  a  time  by  compulsory  closing,  one  would  have  expected  to 
.see  shoals  of  letters  putting  forward  the  case  for  the  Sunday 
opener. 

Jlr.  McMahon  gives  as  his  main  argument  that  Sunday  trade  is 
good  because  it  increases  consumption  of  photographic  material,  and 
falls  back  on  the  "kill-joy"  sneer.  Is  not  the  boot  on  the  other 
foot? 

Mr.  Cohen,  another  Dublin  correspondent,  challenges  the  Con- 
gress' resolution,  but  I  reply  that,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  it 
is  entitled  to  stand  as  the  organised  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
profession.  In  his  second  letter,  Jlr.  Cohen  admits  that  he  is 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  close  his  studio  except  for  strict  appoint- 
ments ! 

The  letter  of  "Only  an  Assistant"  is  pathetic.  He  is  content 
to  do  his  work  on  Sunday,  lest  there  be  no  work  in  the  week  for 
liim  to  do.     Further  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

"  Scottie,"  though  writing  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing,  objects 
to  the  introduction  (in  my  letter  of  June  2)  of  a  suggestion  as  to 
extra  overtime  in  certain  cases.  In  reply,  I  was  only  endeavouring 
to  show  how  objections  to  the  Shops  Bill  could  be  met. 

The  live-and-let-live "  argument  can  be  urged  with  greater 
eflfect  by  those  who  wish  for  compulsory  Sunday  closing  in  that 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  is  an  Englishman's  right,  and  those  who 
do  business  on  that  day  are  acting  illegally,  and  are  taking  an 
imfair  advantage  of  their  comi)etitors  who  conform  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  land. 

I  admit,  however,  that  the  custom  and  law-breaking,  having  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  gradually,  should,  if  possible,  be  dealt  with 
tenderly  ;  and  would  suggest  that  a  time  limit  might  be  fixed,  or 
a  small  but  progressive  tax  imposed  for  a  number  of  years,  after 
which  Sunday  trading  should  be  prohibited. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  politically?  Parliament  is  about  to 
legislate  in  the  direction  of  enforcing  cessation  of  trading  on  Sunday. 
Exemptions  are  allowed  in  certain  cases  where  it  is  thought  that 
public  convenience  demands  it.  Has  there  been  any  evidence  pro- 
duced to  the  Government  or  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
public  need  to  photograph,  or  to  be  photographed  on  Sunday? 
On  the  contrary,  the  photographers  of  Scotland  are  to  be  expressly 
included  under  the  Bill,  as  they  have  shown  that  they  wish  to 
be.    Why  not  England? 

Surely  an  exception  to  the  general  law  should  only  be  made  if 
strong  representations  are  made  in  favour  of  it,  and  urgent  necessity- 
shown.     The  evidence  is  mostly  the  other  wav. 
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I   would   invite   photographers  to  point  thig  out   to  their   M.P.s, 
■who   will  have  an  opportunity  on  the  report  stage  of  the   Bill  to 
-express  that  opinion. 

I  thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the  extensive  use  you  have  allowed 
me  to  make  of  your  columns.  H.  J.   Rioden. 

Bowes  Park,  N. 
July  22,   1911. 


JlnsiDcrs  to  Correspondents. 


■•••  All  matttrt  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Thb  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this   ensures  delay. 

■••*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  antuer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"*»  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hekrt  Greenwood 
&   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

"•••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henrt 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

PHOTOGRAPH.S  Registered  : 

F.  Overton,  20,  Savile  Street,  Hull.    Photocfraph  of  Miss  Rose  Carr. 

Charles  and  Eussell,    10,    Boyal    Avenue,   Belfast.      Photograph   o     H.M.    King 

George  V.  on  horseback  in  yield-Marshal's  Uniform. 
T.  C.  Leaman,  7,  Corridor,  Bath,  Somerset.     Tiro  Photographu,  om  of  Emily  CalUy, 

and  one  vf'thomas  Charles  I'leiideU  Calleij,  C.B.,  SI.  V.O. 
Harold  Ethelhert  Quinn,  1,  Rjdal  Mount,  Irlam  Eoad,  Flixton,  Lanes.     Three 

Photographs  of  vitws  in  Irlain  Road.  Fdxton,  Lancf. 

Two-Coats.— Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  died  on  December  29,  1906. 

Kenilworth. — They  are  quite  distinct  and  unrelated  persons;  the 
former  died  some  years  ago. 

T.  E.  Thakar.  —  We  cannot  give  the  addresses  ol  contributors 
without  their  permission,  but  if  you  like  to  address  the  letter  to 
the  care  of  the  "British  Journal  of  Photography,"  we  will  see 
that  it  is  forwarded. 

Bri.vgixg  Up  Shadows  in  Bromides. — What  is  the  best  medium  to 
use  to  bring  up  the  shadows  on  bromide  enlargements  when  finish- 
ing them  in  B.  and  W.  and  water-colour,  so  as  to  make  them 
appear  like  wet  bromides? — Constant  Reader. 

Several  special  preparations  are  on  the  market  for  this  purpose — 
Lustralene  is  the  name  of  one  of  them.  An  alternative  is  to 
wax  the  print  by  rubbing  paraffin  wax  over  it  and  then  warming. 
A  waxing  solution  consisting  of  beeswax  dissolved  in  benzole  can 
also  be   used. 

•Gilding  Material. — Having  bought  a  short  time  since  some  gold  dust 
and  spirit  for  gilding  pictures,  I  have  some  of  the  gold  left,  and 
want  to  make  use  of  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  will  mix  with  it? 
The  oilman  I  bought  it  from  cannot  do  so. — John  C.  Moban. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  Winsor  and  Newton,  or  some 
other  one  of  the  artists'  colourmen,  for  the  right  material.  Failing 
this,  we  should  try  a  little  gold  size,  diluted  with  turpentine. 
Pos.sibly  celluloid  varnish  would  also  serve. 

Cost  of  Half-Tone  Plant. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
the  medium  of  your  "  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  plant  for  turning  out  half  tone  blocks? — Press. 
In  our  issue  of  March  18,  1910,  there  was  an  article  on  "The 
Possibility  of  Starting  as  a  Photo-engraver  at  Small  Outlay," 
which  gave  details  of  minimum  cost.  We  should  advise  you  to 
consult  the  supply  houses,  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates. 
The  approximate  cost  depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  work 
and  the  speed  at  which  it  must  be  done. 


Mak»o  CnLOBOPLATlKiTE.— We  hare  a  imall  stock  of  chloride  of 
platinum.  Would  you  kindly  infornf  us  whether  this  can  be 
converted  into  chloroplatinite,  and  how  to  proceed  to  do  same? 
— NoRH\N  May  and  Co. 

Heat  50  ])art«  of  the  bichloride  dissolved  in  100  part*  of  water 
to  100  deg.  C,  tind  pafs  through  it  a  stream  of  washed  sulphurous 
anhydride  (sulphurous  acid  gas)  till  the  solution  turns  deep  red 
and  gives  no  precipitate  with  ammonium  chloride.  Then  allow  to 
cool,  and  add  25  parts  of  potassium  chloride  in  60  parts  of  water, 
and  allow  to  crystallise.  Wash  and  dry  the  crystals.  This  work 
is  best  suited  to  the  laboratory,  and  if  you  do  not  care  to 
attempt  it  you  had  better  sell  the  chloride  and  buy  the  chloro- 
platinite. 

Colour  Photographs.— 1.  How  to  obtain  a  celluloid  facing  on 
miniature  photographs  after  they  have  been  coloured.  2.  Whose 
colours  would  you  recommend  for  same?  3.  Perhaps  you  can 
name  a  suitable  l)Ook  in  which  I  shall  be  able  to  learn  to  colour 
the  midgets. — A  Constant  Reader. 

1.  We  should  advise  you  not  to  attempt  the  facing  yourself,  but 
to  entrust  it  to  a  firm  that  makes  a  speciality  of  work  of  the 
kind.  You  might  try  Messrs.  Dorrett  and  Martin,  Electric  Photo. 
Works,  Bellevue  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W.  2.  Either  aniline 
dyes  or  water-colours.  You  can  obtain  materials  from  Fallow- 
fields,  or  The  Vanguard  Company,  or  Winsor  and  Xewton.  3. 
"How  to  Colour  Photographs,"  by  Richard  Penlake,  published  by 
Dawbarn  and  Ward,  and  also  No.  44  of  "  The  Photo  Miniature." 
The  first  book  costs  Is.,  and  the  other  6d. 

Backgboijnd  Paint. — Would  you  kindly  publis>h  in  your  next  issue 
of  "  B.J."  what  to  use  or  mix  up  for  painting  photo  backgrounds? 
Now,  as  1  understand,  the  paint  used  is  of  a  new  composition, 
being  more  adaptable  for  backgrounds  than  either  oil  or  dis- 
temper. It  has  all  llie  good  qualities  of  oil,  without  its  dis- 
advantages, and  is  superior  to  any  background  paint  composition 
ever  used. — Thomas  Scorr. 

The  usual  materials  are  powdered  pigments  as  sold  by  colour- 
men,  mixed  first  with  water  to  form  a  paste,  and  then  with  suffi- 
cient melted  size  (o  form  a  tremulous  jelly.  This  is  applied  in  the 
jellied  state  to  well-sized  sheeting.  This,  of  course,  is  a  'tis- 
temper  method,  oil  methods  being  usually  ordinary  oil  paint  with 
gold  size  added.  The  method  you  refer  to  is  probably  a  special 
preparation,  such  as  the  one  sold  by  the  Vanguard  Company,  and 
we  cannot  tell  its  composition. 

Matt  V.krxish. — Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  matt  varnish 
that  can  be  easily  applied,  also  easily  rubbed  away  from  the 
back  of  the  negative  when  not  required? — Varnish. 

Take  some  ordinary  shellac  varnish  and  add  to  it  a  saturated 
solution  of  borax  in  water.  Add  the  borax  solution  drop  by 
drop,  and  shake  well.  A  little  precipitate  will  be  formed  at  each 
addition  which  will  disapi)ear  on  shaking  until  a  sufficiency  of 
Iwrai  has  been  used.  When  the  precipitate  just  fails  to  dissolve 
the  varnish  is  ready  for  use.  Apply  it  cold  to  the  back  of  the 
negative  and  it  will  dry  iuto  a  soft,  cheesy  white  film,  which  can 
be  wii)ed  away  when  not  required.  The  plate  must  be  handled 
carefully  to  avoid  damaging  the  varnish.  This  is  a  very  suitable 
varnish  when  only  one  print,  and  that  the  best  possible,  is  re- 
quired from  each  of  a  number  of  negatives,  but  of  course  it  is 
not  a  permanent  one,  and  It  cannot  be  pencilled  on.  For  per- 
manent work  you  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  varnish  given 
in  the  "  Almanac,"  page  760. 

Copyright. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  your  opinion 
about  the  following  in  this  week's  issue  of  "  B.J."  I  had  this 
day  a  1-1  photograph  given  to  me  to  copy,  of  a  gentleman,  a  mayor 
who  attended  the  Coronation,  and.  when  up  in  London,  was  photo- 
graphed at  some  hotel,  along  with  the  others.  It  is  this  photo- 
graph which  he  wanted  me  to  copy,  but  it  has  stamped  on  the 
l>ack  the  name  of  the  firm  and  also  says  it  is  copyright  of  the  said 
firm,  although  this  gentleman  is  paying  for  the  photographs.  How 
do  I  stand?  Can  they  put  copyright  to  a  photograph  which  is  not 
copyright,  and  could  I  find  out  if  the  photograph  is  copyright  or 
not?  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  explain  to  me  this  week.  I 
may  say  it  is  a'  photograph  of  the  gentleman  alone,  not  in  a  group. 
— Coptrioht  Law. 

We  should  advise  vou  to  refuse  the  order.    If  taken  under  the 
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conditions  you  mention  the  photograph  is  almost  certainly  a 
copyright  one.  Further  than  this  it  is  not  likely  to  be  marked 
copyright  without  justification.  You  had  better  ask  your  customer 
if  the  original  -.vas  taken  to  his  order  and  paid  for.  or  by  invitation. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  copyright. 

Various. — 1.  Will  you  please  give  me  the  formula,  that  is,  the 
strength  of  soda  caustic,  etc.,  in  article  on  toning,  page  576, 
of  this  year's  "Almanac  "?  2.  Can  you  also  tell  me  how  I  can 
remove  every  particle  of  silver  from  a  chloride  or  bromide  print 
except  the  image  itself?  I  don't  know  if  you  will  understand  my 
query,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  hj-po  does  not  remove  it  entirely. 
— Eak  Easter. 

1.  If  you  refer  to  the  original  article  in  the  "  B.J."  for  Sep- 
tember 9,  1910,  you  will  see  that  the  authors  simply  mention  dis- 
solving the  various  sulphides  to  saturation  in  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  a  strength  equal  to  1  per  cent, 
of  the  caustic  soda  employed,  the  result  being  diluted  for  use. 
So  long  as  you  saturate  the  caustic  soda  solution  with  the  sulphide 
the  exact  strength  of  the  soda  will  not  matter.  You  might  try  a 
25  per  cent,  solution.  2.  As  you  anticipate,  we  do  not  quite  under- 
stand this  question.  A  print  properly  fixed  should  contain  no 
silver  in  the  whites.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  complete  fixing, 
followed  by  thorough  washing.  In  answer  to  your  remaining 
question  we  think  that  Messrs.  Burroughs  and  Welcome's  sepia 
toner  will  meet  your  requirements. 

Soda  Sulphite. — ^We  have  a  large  quantity  of  sodium  sulphite 
(cryst.)  which  we  have  proved  to  be  not  pure,  although  when 
ordering  we  asked  for  pure.  It  is  distinctly  alkaline,  and  when 
tested  with  red  litmus  paper,  turned  the  same  blue  in  a  very  short 
time.  We  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  inform  us  as  to 
what  acid,  and  quantity,  will  neutralise  this,  and  put  it  right. 
The  purpose  we  use  it  for  is  making  a  diamidophenol  developer  for 
bromide  pajwr. — F.  J.  H. 

The  fact  that  your  sample  is  alkaline  to  litmus  does  not  show 
it  to  be  abnormally  impure.  All  sulphite  that  we  have  tested  is 
alike  in  this  respect,  as  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  carbonate, 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  method  of  manufacture. 
The  quantity  varies  from  IJ  to  5  per  cent,  as  a  rule.  To  get  rid 
of  it  you  can  adopt  either  of  two  methods.  Add  a  drop  of  phenol- 
plithalein  solution.  Tliis  will  turn  the  sulphite  solution  bright 
pink.  Then  adda  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (about  .1  per 
cent.)  until  the  pink  disappears.  This  turns  the  carbonate  into 
bicarbonate,  which  is  practically  inert.  Do  not  use  litmus,  as 
tliis  is  not  a  suitable  indicator  for  sulphite  solutions.  An  alterna- 
tive which  we  strongly  recommend  for  a  diamidophenol  developer  is 
to  add  to  the  solution  potassium  metabisulphite  in  quantity  equal 
to  one-eighth  the  weight  of  sulphite.  Dissolve  the  sulphite  first  and 
add  the  metabisulphite  after.  This  solution  will  keep  a  long  time, 
which  is  a  material  advajitage. 

Spots  on  Negatives. — ^What  is  the  cause  of  the  holes  in  enclosed 
negatives?  My  days  are  spent  in  spotting.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  prevent  it  ?  I  dust  my  negatives  before  developing ; 
I  rinse  before  putting  in  hypo;  I  clean  with  cotton  wool  after 
w^ashing ;  but,  of  course,  the  damage  is  done  before  then.  I  gener- 
ally develop  about  fifty  negatives  when  I  go  in  the  dark-room. 
All  the  water  here  is  pump-water,  but  I  filter  it  through  muslin 
b-tnre  mixing  developer.  The  dish  I  develop  in  is  an  old  enamel 
one,  which  I  have  used  for  years;  it  has  got  quite  brown  inside. 
Would  that  be  the  cause;  but  if  so,  wliy  not  every  plate? — 
J.  M.  E. 

The  spots  appear  to  us  to  be  nothing  but  air-bells  formed  in 
the  developer.  These  may  be  due  to  using  water  full  of  air  or  to 
carelessness  in  pouring  developer  over  plate.  Let  your  stock  de- 
veloping solutions  stand  some  time  before  use,  and  then  if  you  use 
dishes,  be  careful  to  pour  developer  on  steadily,  without  splashing. 
If  you  use  a  tank,  shake  well  at  the  start  to  shift  any  bells  that 
may  form.  Also  be  careful  to  lower  the  plates  steadily  into  the 
developer.  Do  not  let  them  just  drop  in.  If  you  put  the  plates 
in  first,  and  then  fill  up  with  developer,  poifr  in  latter  quickly  in 
a.  big  steady  stream,  without  any  splashing.  There  should  be  no 
need  to  dust  negatives  before  developing.     A   sharp  rap  of  the 


edge  of  the  plate  on  the  table  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  new 
dish  would  be  very  advisable  if  the  enamel  is  chipped  or  cracked. 
Flashlight.— WiU  you  kindly  state  the  quantity  of  flash  powder 
required  to  illuminate  a  fleet  of  some  twenty  decorated  and  illu- 
minated boats  on  river  at  night,  boats  unanchored,  but  grouped. 
The  boats  would  be  likely  to  swing  about  with  the  tide.  Give 
best  means  of  securing  an  unblurred  effect;  best  means  of  igni- 
tion, and  about  how  high  up  for  flash,  and  how  long  before  an 
exposure  is  it  advisable  to  expose  the  powder  to  night  air?— 
Flashlight. 

We  fear  we  cannot  give  you  any  very  definite  answer.  A  very 
powerful  light  would  be  required,  and  such  lights  bu-n  for  about 
twenty  seconds,  which  means  that  you  would  get  movement  in 
the  result.  Several  pounds  of  flash  powder  would  have  to  be  used, 
but  the  distance  of  the  boats  would  affect  the  amount.  You  might 
consult  "Magnesium  Light  Photography,"  by  F.  J.  Mortiraor, 
one  of  the  shilling  handbooks  published  by  Dawbarn  and  Ward. 
You  will  find  in  this  book  some  references  to  out-of-door  flash- 
light work,  and  also  some  formulae  for  exceptionally  powtrful 
lights.  We  would  suggest  that  if  the  boats  are  illuminated,  you 
would  probably  get  a  better  result  without  a  flash  as  regards 
sharpness  of  definition.  Electric  ignition  would  probably  be  best, 
and  the  powder  should  not  be  exposed  to  night  air  a  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary.  Your  only  safe  course  would  be  to  ex- 
periment beforehand  to  find  out  the  best  method  of  working,  and 
the  amount  of  powder  required,  seeing  that  the  conditions  jppear 
to  be  somewhat  miusual. 
Value  of  Busikess.— I  am  thinking  of  shortly  taking  a  photographic 
business,  and  should  be  much  obliged  for  your  help  upon  the 
following  points;— 1.  Can  you  give  me  some  general  idea  how 
to  arrive  at  the  value  of  a  business  (independently  of  stock) ;  for 
instance,  so  many  years'  profits  give  the  selling  price?  2.  In 
arriving  at  the  profits  of  a  business,  in  a  case  in  point,  the  owner 
is  managing  and  operating  in  the  business,  ought  he  not  to 
deduct  a  proper  salary  for  himself  from  the  takings  in  arriving 
at  the  profits?  5.  One  studio  I  have  in  view  is  22  feet  long  by 
20  feet  wide,  N.  light.  Do  you  consider  this  sufliciently  large  for 
good  work  to  be  done?— Archie  G.  Bamford. 

1,  As  we  have  already  pointed  out  many  times,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  a  photographic  business 
from  either  the  gross  turnover  or  net  profits.  The  personal 
element  enters  so  largely  into  the  matter  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guarantee  keeping  a  connection  together  after  the  man  who  has 
made  it  has  departed,  and  the  better  the  class  of  business  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  ensure  the  continuance.  Whei^  cheap  work 
is  done,  the  business  is  more  or  less  attached  to  the  premises,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  high-class  connection,  it  is  mainly  kept  together 
by  the  individuality  of  the  photographer.  2.  In  reckoning  the 
"profits"  of  a  business,  the  wages  of  an  operator  should  certainly 
be  added  to  the  expenses,  but  we  are  afraid  that  most  small  busi- 
nesses would  show  vei-y  small  profits  if  any  of  this  were  generally 
done.  3.  Y'ou  can  manage  very  well  with  a  length  of  22  feet  if 
you  do  not  lumber  up  the  ends  with  backgrounds  and  accessories. 
You  will  onlv  find  a  little  discomfort  when  taking  full  lengths. 

*,•  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  t<y 
ivhat  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  first  of  two  articles  on  professional  outdoor  photography,  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Piatt,  appears  on  page  592. 

Studio  blinds  are  dealt  with  in  an  article  on  page  586. 

The  special  advantages  of  panchromatic  plates  in  the  photography 
of  furniture  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Brigham  on  page  588. 

The  effect  of  heat  on  toned  P.O.P.  prints  is  discussed  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  H.  Weston,  and  the  process  of  heating  is  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  improving  badly  toned  prints.     (P.  587.) 

We  describe  two  methods  of  making  very  highly  concentrated 
one-solution  metol-hydroquinone  developers,  and  a  new  formula  by 
Mr.  Mackie  is  also  given.     (P.  585.) 

The  use  of  the  "  Sunic  "  and  other  intensifying  screens  in  X-ray 
v'ork  is  considered  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Pigg  in  an  article  on  page  594. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dodgson,  of  University  College,  Reading,  has  investi- 
gated the  effects  of  ammonium  persulphate,  and  proves  that  it 
acts  upon  the  gelatine  as  well  as  upon  the  silver.     (P.  593.) 

The  paper  on  "Experiments  on  Solarisation "  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Perley  is  concluded.     (P.  590.) 

"Photo-Mechanical  Notes,"  amongst  other  matters,  deal  with  the 
production  of  grey  borders  in  half-tone  work.     (P.  594.) 

Under  "  Patent  News  "  will  be  found  descriptions  of  light-tight 
developing  dishes,  developing  apparatus,  a  duplex  stripping  photo- 
graphic paper,  and  of  a  new  colour  screen-plate.     (P.   595.) 

An  L.C.C.  report  suggests  that  new  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
storage  of  cinematograph  films  may  be  expected.     (P.  600.) 


"  Colour  Photogeaphy  "  Sutplement. 
Some  suggested  methods  of  direct  colour  photography  are  discussed 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  Klein,  which  we  reprint  on  page  49. 

Dr.  Kurt  Gebhard  considers  the  general  principles  of  the  bleach- 
out  process  in  an  article  abstracted  on  page  50. 

A  simple  method  of  making  simple  stereoscopic  anaglyphs  with 
the  aid  of  Autochrome  plates  is  discussed  in  a  note  by  M.  Leon 
Gimpel.     (P.  51.) 

Sir  W.  Hcrschel  writes  with  regard  to  a  peculiar  frilUng  effect 
that  has  given  him  trouble  of  late,  the  trouble  being  apparently 
confined  to  certain  colours.  This  letter,  with  illustration,  appears 
on  page  52. 

A  professional  Autochrome  studio,  recently  opened  in  Paris  by 
M.  Gervais  Courtellementj  is  described  on  page  51. 


EX   CATHEDEA. 

Relative  Several  times  of  late  we  have  made  refer- 

Rapidity  of  ence  to  the  apparent  extra  rapidity  of 
Lenses.  very  short  focus  lenses,  and  have  attri- 

buted the  efTect  to  the  reiative  thinness  of  the  glasses  and 
the  diminished  loss  of  light  by  absorption.  Within  the  last 
few  days  we  have  been  asked  a  somewhat  curious  question 
that  indirectly  bears  on  the  same  matter.  The  question 
was  :  Why  do  large  negatives  require  longer  exposure  than 
small  ones,  lenses  of  the  same  aperture  being  used  in  both 
cases?  It  appeared  that  this  question  originated  from 
various  professional  photographers,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
fact  as  the  result  of  long  practical  experience,  and  we 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  there  is  a  general 
idea  to  the  effect  that  large  negatives  actually  do  require 
extra  long  exposure.  At  first  sight  th«  obvious  answ^er 
to  the  query  appears  to  be  a  denial  of  the  fact  stated,  but 
consideration  shows  that,  after  all,  big  negatives  which 
are  commonly  produced  with  very  long  focus  large 
lenses  should  require  longer  exposure  than  small  negatives 
produced  with  small,  short-focus  lenses,  for  the  latter 
lenses  should  be  faster  on  account  of  the  lesser  absorp- 
tion of  light.  The  same  conditions  apply  as  in  the  case 
of  very  short  focus  lenses  of  three  inches,  or  thereabouts, 
and  if  a  lens  of  five  inches  focus  were  to  be  accurately 
compared  with  a  twenty  inch  lens  of  the  same  aperture, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  difference  would  be  found 
to  be  very  considerable. 


Practice 

versus 

Theory. 


The  above  note  reminds  us  of  the  very 
important  fact  that  practical  knowledge 
is  often  a  useful  corrective  to  theory. 
According  to  the  orthodox  theory  of  a  few  years  ago,  the 
idea  that  lenses  of  the  same  aperture  were  necessarily 
of  the  same  rapidity,  was  looked  upon  very  much  as  a 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  So  also  was  the  other 
idea  that  lenses  of  the  same  focal  length  and  aperture 
necessarily  gave  the  same  depth  of  field.  Practical  users 
of  lenses,  however,  held  quite  contrary  opinions  for  many 
years,  and  in  consequence  were  laughed  at  by  the  theorists 
though  their  contentions  are  now  admittedly  true.  Ex- 
perience tends  to  prove  that  when  a  number  of  practical 
men  are  agreed  on  a  matter  which  is  disputed  by  theorists, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  latter  are  in  the  wrong.  As  a 
rule,  the  theory  on  which  they  rely  is  imperfect,  not 
necessarily  wrong  altogether,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
complete nature  of  nearly  all  theories  relating  to  photo- 
graphy should  serve  to  render  scientific  photographers 
cautious.  In  the  course  of  scientific  investigation  the 
most  valuable  assistance  can  sometimes  be  obtained  from 
practical  workers,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience, 
have  observed  facts  that  the  scientist  has  most  probably 
never  had  placed  before  him. 
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Concentrated  The  advantages  of  highly  concentrated  de- 
Hydroquinone  ^'^loP^''^  *re  fairly  evident,  and  that  they 
Developers,  "^^"^  appreciated    is   shown   by  the  popu- 

larity of  rodinal,  azol,  and  other  similarly 
concentrated  special  solutions  that  are  upon  the  market. 
Tor  travelling  they  are,  of  course,  highly  convenient,  but 
their   usefulness   can   equally  well   be   appreciated   by   any 
workers  who  have  to  deal  with  large  numbers  of  negatives, 
and  naturally  grudge  the  time  spent  in  making  developers. 
The  trouble  in  making  up  solutions  that  are  eight  or  ten 
times  the  concentration  of  the  developer  required  for  use 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  all  the  materials 
into  solution.     One  method  of  achieving  this  is  to  be  found 
on   page   542   of   the   '  B.J.    Almanac '   for   1911,   where  a 
formula  by   Mr.   R.   L.   Boyd  is  given,  which   formula,  we 
hear,    has   met   with  much    appreciation   from   those   who 
have  tried  it.     In   this   case  the  method   of  mixing   is   as 
follows: — The  metol  and  hydroquinone  are  first  dissolved 
in    warm    water,   and    then  the    sulphite,   crushed  fine,   is 
added.        The    result    of   this  addition  is    a  white,    pasty 
mass,     but    on     the  addition     of     the     required     weight 
of  sodium  hydrate,  followed  by  a  good  shaking,  the  mix- 
ture changes  to  a  clear  solution.     For  the  complete  formula 
the  Almanac  can  be  consulted.     We  thus  can  get  a  solution 
of  eight  times  normal  strength,  which  means  that  we  mix 
the  developer  by  taking  one  dram  of  the  concentrated  stock 
solution  and  dilute  to  one  ounce  to  get  one  ounce  of  de- 
veloper.    We    may    say    that    this    is    a  fairly    strong    de- 
veloper,   and   some  workers  would  no    doubt   prefer   even 
greater    dilution.        When    carbonate    is    used  instead    of 
caustic   soda   we   cannot   proceed   in   quite   the  same  way, 
but  with  the  help  of  a  litlle  alcohol  we  can  get  over  all 
difficulties.     A  developer,  such  as  the  Wratten  formula  for 
bathed  plates,  can  be   made  up   in  ten  times  strength   as 
follows: — First  weigh  out  the  metol  and  the  hydroquinone, 
and  shake  them  up  well  in  a  quantity  of  alcohol  equivalent 
to  one-tenth  the   total    bulk    of   concentrated   solution  re- 
quired.    The  two  will  not  dissolve  completely,  and  a  large 
residue  of  metol  will  remain.     Then  take   distilled  water 
equal  to  half  the  total  bulk  of  developer.     Warm  it  up  to 
about  130  degrees  F.,  or  thereabouts,  and  add  the  sulphite, 
•which    will  rapidly  dissolve.     When  dissolved  continue  the 
heating  process  until  the  solution  is  very  near  boiling,  in 
the   meantime   adding  the   carbonate,  which  will   dissolve 
rapidly.     Finally,  pour  this  hot  solution  into  the  alcoholic 
mixture  containing   the  metol     and    hydroquinone,    and   a 
clear  solution  is  at  once  produced.     This  requires  a  little 
dilution  to   make  it  up  to  the  right  quantity,   and   while 
still  hot  it  can  be  filtered  into  the  stock  bottle.    The  ad- 
vantage of  compressing,  say,  ten  litres  of  solution  into  a 
one-litre  bottle,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  eight  times  strength 
solution,  one  gallon  into  a  pint  bottle,  is  very  obvious,  and 
needs  no  comment.     By  adopting  one  or  other  of  the  two 
methods  described,  any  other  M.Q.  formula  can  be  similarly 
compressed  into  a  small  bulk  of  solution.     The  extra  cost 
of  the   alcohol   method  can   very  well   be  ignored  in   view 
of  the  very  material  saving  in  time  and  trouble  which  is 
effected. 


Con..^4r««oH     ^^'^   following    IS    a   new    metol    hydro- 
Fo^mti^a!^  '1"'"°"«  f"^""^"'*^  ^^J^i'-'h  has  been  sent  to 

us  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie  with  a  strong 
recommendation  The  method  of  mixing  is  the  same  a! 
that  given  by  Mr.  Boyd,  but  the  proportions  are  varied 
so  as  to  give  a  rather  weaker  developer      Take 

2^^,°1     •: 30  grains 

Hydroquinone    120  grains 

Dissolve  in  about  5  or  6  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  then  add 
Soda  sulphite  2  ounces 


This  gives,  as  in  the  other  case,  a  thick  solution,  which 
is  cleared  by  adding,  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 

Soda   hydrate  80  grains 

Finally,  dilute  up  to  8  ounces,  and  for  use  take  one  dram 
to  make  each  ounce  of  developer.  If  the  quantities  given 
are  multiplied  by  5,  a  quart  of  solution  will  be  produced, 
which  will  make  2  gallons  of  developer  when  diluted  for  use. 


STUDIO  BLINDS. 
Hakdly  a  week  passes  without  our  receiving  queries  as  to 
the  best  materials  and  methods  of  fitting  for  blinds  in  the 
studio,  showing  that  considerable  uncertainty  upon  this 
vei'v  important  point  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  photo- 
graphers. We  do  not  purpose  to  go  into  the  question  of 
artistic  lighting,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  of  service  to 
many  of  our  readers  if  we  outline  some  of  the  most  prac- 
tical methods  of  controlling  daylight  to  such  an  extent 
that  any  desired  effect  may  be  obtained,  subject  to  the 
unavoidable  limitations  caused  by  surrounding  buildings 
or  the  orientation  of  the  studio  itself.  The  actual  size  of 
the  studio  is  an  important  consideration  when  designing 
a  set  of  blinds,  for  an  arrangement  which  will  give  perfect 
control  in  a  small  studio  will  be  quite  ineffective  in  a  large 
one,  owing  to  the  greater  distance  between  the  glass  and 
the  sitter. 

AVhat  may  he  considered  as  the  orthodox  tj-pe  of  studio 
blind  is  that  made  of  glazed  holland  and  fitted  upon  a 
spring  roller.  Two  complete  sets,  usually  composed  of 
dark  blue  and  white  fabrics  respectively,  are  provided  for 
both  top  and  side  lights,  the  former  pulling  downwards 
from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  the  latter  pulling  up- 
wards to  meet  them.  Tlie  roof  blinds  of  both  sets  must 
run  upon  tightly  strained  wire  guides,  sufficient  clearage 
being  allowed  to  prevent  fouling  in  running  up  and  down. 
The  blinds  should  not  be  more  than  forty-five  inches  wide, 
including  the  overlap,  as  otherwise  the  weight  speedily 
overtaxes  the  strength  of  the  spring,  which  will  then  only 
cause  the  blind  to  close  half-way.  Wide  blinds,  moreover, 
often  prevent  the  light  from  being  regulated  to  the  desired 
extent,  one  blind  being  raised,  giving  too  much  top  light, 
while  being  lowered  it  throw-s  the  sitter  too  far  into 
shadow.  When  new,  these  blinds  have  a  good  appearance, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  soon  become  stained  and  dingy, 
and  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain  so  even  in  well- 
ordered  studios,  on  account  of  the  annoyance  and  delay 
which  are  caused  by  the  necessary  removal  for  cleaning 
or  renewal,  at  least  a  week  being  necessary  for  taking 
down  the  rollers,  washing  and  calendering  the  material 
and  refixing,  after  which  operation  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  run  askew  and  to  crease  than  they  were  when 
new.  The  expense  of  cleaning  and  refitting  i's  also  a  con- 
siderable item. 

The  other  plan — and  one  which  we  strongly  recommend 
— is  to  have  "festoon  "  curtains  made  of  soft  "material,  sav 
dark-green  sateen  for  the  dark  ones,  and  nainsook  muslin 
for  the  light  ones,  running  upon  wires  stretched  from  end 
to  end  of  the  roof.  For  a  moderate-sized  roof  two  rows, 
each  half  the  width  of  the  light,  with  a  good  overlap,  will 
suffice  ;  for  a  larger  one  three  rows  will  be  required.  Some 
authorities  recommend  two  complete  sets  of  light  and  dark 
curtains  running  upon  independent  wires,  but  this  is  reallv 
not  necessary.  In  practice,  one  set  of  wires  cai-rying 
enough  dark  blinds  to  cover  all  the  glass  when  fully  ex- 
tended, and  enough  w-hite  ones  to  cover  half  the  glass, 
placed  in  the  middle,  will  enable  the  lighting  to  be  worked 
with  ease  from  either  end  of  the  studio.  The  side  blinds 
are  also  made  in  two  rows,  the  upper  one  extending  from 
the  eaves  to,  say,  five  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  lower 
one  covering  all  the  glass  below  this,  allowing  a  five-inch 
lap.     The  fittings  recjuired  for  this  svstem  are  simple  and 
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inexpensive.  They  comprise  a  few  strong  screw  eyes  or 
brackets  for  holding  each  end,  and  a  straining  bolt  for 
each  wire;  tlie  wire  itself  should  be  galvanised  with  a 
smooth  surface,  and  be  about  l-16tli  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Small  brass  rings,  which  may  be  bought  with 
safety-pins  attached,  serve  to  fix  the  blinds,  and  allow 
them  to  be  changed  and  washing  without  any  sewing.  In 
practice  it  is  convenient  to  have  two  sets  "of  the  white 
blinds,  so  that  a  clean  set  is  always  ready  to  put  up,  an 
operation  of  only  a  few  minutes'  duration. "  When  the  dark 
blinds  get  shabby  they  can  be  renewed  for  a  very  few 
shillings,  and  the" old  ones  will  serve  for  dusters. 

A  very  useful,  but  much  neglected,   aid  to  lighting  in 


studios  troubled  with  sunshine  during  part  of  the  day  is 
the  use  of  outside  louvres,  which  are  simply  light  frames 
covered  with  sailcloth  and,  hinged  along  the  sash-bars  of 
I  the  roof.  They  should  be  placed  at  suoh  an  angle  that 
from  the  position  of  the  sitter  only  the  edge  is  visible,  and 
in  order  to  use  either  end  of  the  studio  they  should  be 
attached  to  a  long  bar,  so  that  they  may  be  swung  over  sO' 
as  to  illuminate  whichever  end  is  in  use.  Such  louvres 
are  sometimes  fitted  inside  the  studio,  but  are  apt  to  inter 
fere  with  the  working  of  the  ordinary  blinds.  Besides  shut- 
ting out  unwanted  sunshine,  the  outside  louvres  naturally 
tend  to  keep  the  studio  cooler  by  keeping  the  direct  ray* 
from  striking  the  glass. 


RE-TONING    BY    HEAT. 


ThE(  •exact  physical  or  chemical  change  that  a  toned  P.O. P. 
print  undergoes  when  subjected  to  intense  heat  would  donbtless 
prove  a  very  interesting  matter  for  investigation.  It  is  my 
puri)ose  here,  however,  to  deal  only  with  the  visible  effect 
upon  the  tono  of  the  print  and  the  conditions  Which  seem  to 
govern  the  change.  These  notes  are  the  result  of  numerous 
experiments  undertaken  with  a  wide  variety  of  papers,  tones, 
and  conditions  of  heat— with  the  object  of  finding  the  relation 
of  one  to  the  other  in  re-toning. 

Toning    by     Dry    Heat. 

On  my  first  drawing  attention  to  the  process  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  the  change  was  due  to 
damp  heat,  but  this  theory  seems  to  be  disproved  by  more 
recent  experiments.  The  presence  of  damp  may  be  helpf\il  in 
a  way,  and  some  very  pleasant  tones  may  be  produced  by 
treating  the  print  with  steam,  but  quite  a  distinct  tone  is 
obtained  by  toning  the  print  dry,  and  whether  the  print  is 
backed  with  damp  paper  or  thoroughly  dried  and  then  thor- 
oughly excluded  from  moisture,  there  is  no  distinct  difference 
in  the  resulting  tone  or  iu  tlio  time  taken  to  re-tone ;  which 
seems  to  prove  that  moisture  is  not  necessary  for  the  change. 

The  best  way  of  applying  dry  heat  was  found  to  be  by  using 
a  good  fire  or  gas-stove  and  placing  the  print  in  a  printing 
frame,  face  to  a  glass,  first  gradually  heating  the  glass  to  pre- 
vent it  cracking.  The  frame  is  held  by  the  back  and  moved 
about  as  close  as  convenient  to  the  fire,  and  toning  proceeds 
very  rapidly. 

To  prove  that  moisture  is  not  necessary  the  print  was  thor- 
oughly dried,  and  another  glass,  also  thoroughly  dried,  was 
placed  on  top  of  the  print.  This,  of  course,  was  only  done  as 
an  experiment,  and  the  second  glass  making  no  difference  may 
always  be  omitted. 

The  glass  in  front  was  necessary  properly  to  diffuse  the  heat, 
and  wlien  it  was  omitted  the  print  toned  very  unevenly. 
Altogether  an  ordinary  printing-frame  used  as  described  seems 
the  best  thing  to  use  for  the  purpose.  The  glass  is  likely  to 
crack  very  often,  but  it  can  easily  be  replaced  (old  negatives 
are  plentiful),  and  if  anything  else  is  used  the  progress  of  re- 
toning  cannot  be  watched  so  well. 

Best    for    Gelatine    Prints. 

In  testing  prints  made  by  different  processes  it  was  found 
that  gelatino-chloride  prints  were  the  most  susceptible  to  the 
change.  With  self-toning  prints  or  those  toned  with  gold  or 
combined  gold  and  lead,  the  results  were  much  the  same. 
Toned  with  lead,  these  prints  were  still  subject  to  re-toning, 
though  not  so  quickly,  but  when  toned  with  platinum  no 
change  could  be  produced  in  the  tone  whatever. 

Collodion  P.O. P.  prints  were  also  tested,  both  self-toning 
and  toned  with  platinum,  but  very  intense  heat  was  necessary 
to  produce  any  result  at  all,  and   then  it  was  uncertain.     It 


was  found  that  even  if  the  cullodion  was  not  melted  or 
fused  into  a  honey-combed  mass  by  the  intense  heat,  the  paper 
was  very  much  scorched,  and  on  the  other  hand  steam  doe» 
not  seem  to  affect  the  tone  at  all.  Although  such  papers  may 
be  re-toned  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so.  Ensyna  prints  were 
subject  to  the  test  and  re-toned  to  a  light-brown  colour,  thus, 
adding  another  variety  to  the  wide  range  possible  with  this 
paper.     Very  great  heat  was  required,  however. 

Sulphide-toned  bromide  prints  refused  to  re-tone  either  by 
steam  or  dry  heat. 

Effects  of  Long  and  Short  Toning  on  the  Re-tone. 

In  a  wide  series  of  experiments  with  gelatine  P.O.P.  some 
interesting  results  were  recorded.  By  treating  a  series  of  strips 
it  was  found  that  the  range  of  tones  produced  by  re-toning 
was  quite  different  from  that  produced  in  the  first  place  by 
ordinary  toning  with  gold,  that  is  to  say,  two  prints  toned  to 
different  degrees  cannot  be  matched  by  re-toning. 

Then,  again,  two  portions  of  a  print  which  were  toned  at 
different  speeds,  one  very  slowly,  the  other  quickly,  re-toned  at 
the  same  speed,  but  the  original  tones  differed :  the  final 
result  of  re-toning  was  also  different. 

In  re-t<jning  a  wide  variety  of  brands  and  different  original 
tones,  it  was  found  that  those  prints  re-toned  quickly  and  to 
a  warmer  colour  which  had  had  a  short  toning  originally,  such 
as  prints  with  flat  weak  image  or  prints  lightly  toned. 

Very  strong  prints  well  toned  or  very  much  over-toned  prints 
took  much  longer  to  re-tone,  and  the  result  was  always  more 
of  a  purple. 

It  was  found  that  with  prolonged  re-toning  the  backs  of  the 
prints  became  scorched,  although  this  was  not  visible  on  the 
front,  and,  although  slow  and  quick,  re-toning  produced  the 
same  tone  finally,  the  scorchiiKj  seemed  most  noticeable  with 
the  slow  re-toning,  gelatine  P.O.P.  wiU  also  retone  very 
readily  with  steam — generally  more  readily  even  than  with 
dry  heat,  and  the  remarks  made  on  re-toning  by  dry  heat  also 
apply  to  prints  treated  with  steam,  except  that  the  tones  pro- 
duced are  always  warmer  in  colour. 

The  operation  is  very  easily  effected  by  placing  the  print  in 
a  printing-frame  of  suitable  size  without  a  glass,  and  moving 
it  about  in  a  good  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a  kettle.  Toning 
takes  place  very  quickly,  but  care  must  be  taken  or  the  steam 
will  melt  the  gelatine  surface. 

I  have  found  that  treating  prints  with  formaline  makes  no 
difference  to  the  progi-ess  of  re-toning,  and  it  does  much  to 
prevent  the  film  melting  under  these  very  trying  conditions. 

The  tones  produced  both  by  dry  heat  and  steam  are  very 
pretty  and  quite  unique  in  their  range,  and  as  the  operation. 
is  Eo  simple  there  is  no  reason  why  many  a  badly-toned  print 
should  not  be  improved  by  its  application. 

That  the  practical  scope  of  the  process  may  be  more  widely 
known  is  I  trust  sufficient  excuse  for  publishing  the  results 
of  these  experiments.  A.  W.  H.  Westow. 
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THE    PRACTICAL      *  PANCHROMATIC 


I.>J  spite  of  text-book  eulogies  and  the  ever-present  advertisements 
dealing  with  the  advantages  of  orthochromatic  plates,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  many  photographers  see  any  cash  advantage  in  their  use. 
This  all-important  point  is  not  particularly  obvious  in  the  case 
of  the  yellow-and-green  sensitive  plates,  although  these  do  possess 
advantages,  and  have  no  particular  disadvantages,  since  they  will 
do  all  the  ordinary  plate  will  do,  and  for  landscapes  a  great 
deal  in  addition.  Development  in  no  way  differs  from  the 
usual  practice  if  a  tested  safe-light  is  used. 

Plates  sensitive  to  red  in  addition  to  yellow  and  green,  such  as 
the  "  Panchromatic,"  are  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  Apart 
from  their  superior  rendering  of  all  subjects  over  the  ordinary 
and  orthochromatic  varieties,  their  application  to  certain  subjects 
for  which  they  alone  are  suitable  gives  them  a  practical  money 
value.     By  their  use  not  only  can  new  ground  be  broken,  but 


Fig.  1. 

the  striking  results  possible  will  assist  the  photographer  in  his 
endeavour  to  prove  the  superiority  of  his  general  commercial 
work. 

The  chief  commercial  advantages  of  these  plates  are  for  photo- 
graphing furniture  and  copying  pictures.  For  the  latter  purpose 
red-sensitiveness  is  essential.  By  the  use  of  such  a  plate  for  the 
former,  one  can  obtain  improvements  over  the  old  methods  that 
are  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  For  furniture  photography  a 
screen  must  be  used  on  the  lens,  and,  to  gain  the  full  advantages 
of  the  sensitising,  it  should  be  one  tested  for  the  plate.  A 
Wratten  K  3  screen  will  give  excellent  rendering  of  grain  and 
figure,  but  for  the  most  striking  and  saleable  results  a  special 
red  screen  should  be  used. 

It  cannot  be  too  urgently  impressed  on  the  photographer  that 
these  red-sensitive  plates  must  be  handled  in  absolute  darkness, 
or  by  a  special  safe-light  which  is  but  little  better.     This  is  but 


a  slight  handicap  that  is  quite  unnoticed  before  the  first  box  is 
finished. 

When  arranging  the  objects  to  be  photographed,  get  the  light 
■as  even  as  possible.  If  a  small  source  of  light  must  be  used,  get 
as  far  from  it  as  is  practicable.  With  the  red-screen  the  ex- 
posures are  extremely  long,  so  that  focussing  must  be  carefully 
done  to  allow  of  the  use  of  a  comparatively  large  stop. 

The  factor  for  the  red  screen  is  stated  to  be  15,  but  in  practice 
for  work  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  studio  or  room,  we  find 
this  very  much  understated.  Our  usual  method  i^  to  place  a 
Wynne  actinometer  facing  the  light,  but  at  the  farthest  point 
from  the  source  of  light  that  will  b©  included  in  the  picture. 
The  time  the  paper  takes  to  match  the  standard  tint  is  noted 
and,  if  using  f/U,  multiplied  by  6,  which  gives  the  exposure 
necessary,  which  is  frequently  well  over  an  hour.     This  is  rather 
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awkward,  especially  if  one  has  to  work  in  a  show-room.  In 
this  case  very  early  in  the  morning  is  usually  a  satisfactory 
time. 

Development  in  total  darkness  may  appear  to  offer  difficulties, 
but  by  the  help  of  a  thermometer  and  the  time-chart  supplied 
with  the  plates,  the  only  difficulties  are  purely  manipulative  ones, 
easily  overcome  by  practice  and  a  little  forethought.  So  reliable 
do  we  find  the  timing  method,  and  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
old  one  in  which  the  personal  factor  entered  so  largely,  that  we 
now  develop  portraits  and  everything  by  temperature  and  time. 
The  Wratten  chart  is  divided  into  various  times  for  portraits, 
architecture  and  landscapes.  For  furniture  work,  including  all 
interiors,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  developer  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water  and  to  double  developing  time.  The  water  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  tap,  but  from  a  storage  bottle,  saj  a 
Winchester,  that  is  kept  in  the  dark-room.     Tap  water  would  bo 
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some  degrees  lower  than  the  developer,  and  complicate  the 
timing.  Single  pieces  of  furniture  with  even  lighting  should  be 
developed  for  the  time  given  under  architecture.  For  set  pieces, 
such  as  Fig.  3,  or  single  pieces,  with  concentrated  lighting, 
develop  as  for  portraits. 

One  can  know  when  to  stop  development  cither  by  counting 
or  by  using  a  clock.  The  best  means  we  know  of  for  the  former 
is  to  count  one-little-second,  two-little-second,  three-little- 
eecond,  etc.,  puttini;  a  match  or  some  small  object  where  it  can 
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be  easily  felt  for  each  minute.     A  little  practice  will  make  this 
method  perfectly  accurate  up  to  several  minutes  ;  it  is,  however, 
so  very  monotonous  that    after  a  little  while  a  few  shillings  will 
be  invested  in  a  clock  of  one  of  the  patterns  on  the  market. 

Wratteiis  supply  an  alarm  device  that  is  simple  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  any  amount  of  rough  usage.  It  is  excellent 
with  the  reservation  that  the  dial  has  a  most  inconvenient  mark- 
ing, being  stamped  out  into  twenty  second  divisions,  which  in 
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itself  is  quite  all  right,  but  the  denoting  numerals  are  5,  10,  15, 
etc.,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  -work  out  the  number  of  minutes. 
To  overcome  this,  it  is  advisable  to  scratch  one's  own  minute 
marks,  which  necessitates  setting  the  clock  in  the  light,  or,  better 
still,  to  drive  some  small  panel  pins  in  the  correct  position  round 
the  dial  when  it  becomes  quite  easy  to  set  the  hand  by  feel. 

Be  careful  not  to  over-time  development ;  the  red  screen 
appears  to  exaggerate  contrasts  in  a,  marked  fashion,  pieces 
nearer  to  the  light  being  much  denser  than  those  only  a  yard 


farther  away.  No  amount  of  over-exposure  or  developmeat- 
juggling  quite  overcomes  this,  so  that  some  printing  method 
capable  of  easy  control  should  be  used. 

Glossy  P.O. P.  or  bromide  should,  we  think,  always  be  used, 
whether  for  half-tones  or  not,  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  details 
brought  out  in  so  striking  a  fashion.  In  Fig.  3  the  centre  por- 
tion was  exposed  at  one  foot  from  a  No.  5  Bray  for  10  seconds  on 
bromide.  The  statuette  on  pedestal,  part  of  screen  and  small 
table  tliat  were  facing  source  of  light,  received  40  seconds. 

The  only  expense  one  need  incur  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
equipped  for  this  work  is  that  for  the  plates  themselves  and  for 
the  screen.  It  is  advisable  to  got  the  latter  large  enough  for  the 
biggest  diameter  lens  you  are  likely  to  use,  and  to  make  or  have 
made  screen  holders  which  will  fit  on  the  other  lenses,  all  taking 
this  one-sized  screen. 

Many  trades  require  these  photographs,  and  will  use  yours  if 
you  show  the  diflerence  l)etween  the  ordinary  and  the  special 
plato.  Many  furnishing  houses  prefer  to  distribute  actual  photo- 
graphs whicli  they  get  returned  in  preference  to  scattering  illus- 
trated catalogues  broadcast.  For  one  thing,  the  public  begin 
to  understand  that  a  half-tone  may  be  very  different  from  the 
reality.  Antique  dealers  take  a  few  prints,  but  they  want  them 
quickly,   usually  to   clinch    a  bargain   with   a  visitor  who  has 


Fig.  3 

already  seen  the  goods  and  left  the  town.       An  enthusiastic 
collector  would  prove  a  small  gold  mine. 

To  submit  a  print  from  an  ordinary  plate  to  a  retail  furniture 
liouse  is  suicidal,  for  all  the  furniture  manufacturers  now  use 
panchromatic  plates  with  the  red  screen,  and  distribute  hundreds 
of  prints  to  these  people,  so  that  you  risk  a  damning  comparison. 
Even  if  you  have  no  users  for  this  work,  a  few  prints  of  the  same 
furniture  shown  on  ordinarj-  and  .special  plates  form  a  very- 
valuable  first  means  of  impressing  prospective  clients  with  your 
skill,  your  up-to-dateness  in  acquiring  new  methods  and  ideas. 
We  have  found  that  in  every  instance  where  we  have  shown 
comparative  furniture  prints,  pointing  out  that  no  pains,  no 
trouble  or  expense  are  spared  to  keop  ourselves  in  the  forefront 
of  progress,  we  have  immediately  secured  orders  or  promise  of 
them.  The  comparative  prints  shown  herewith  are  by  no  means 
fake  illustrations.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  best 
results  the  ordinary  plate  was  capable  of,  slow  plates  very  fully 
exposed  and  fully  developed  being  used. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  by  means  of  half-tones  printed  on  thin 
unprepared  paper  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wonderfully 
fine  deUil  of  the  figuring  and  grain  of  the  wood  swured  by  the 
"  Panchromatic  "  and  red  screen  ;  but  we  think  the  improvement 
in  appearance  as  "  selling  value  "  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

W.    FOBTKB  BBIGHAlt. 
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EXPERIMENTS    ON     SOLARISATION.-II. 


(A  Paper  in  the  "Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry.") 
III. 


Errors  due  to  Light  Absorption. 

Another  particular  case  of  the  above  absorption  error  was  noticed 
when  a  two  weeks  old  metol  developer  was  used  to  check  up 
some  of  the  previous  work.  It  was  ob-^erved  that  the  developer 
had  assumed  a  brown  colour.  Nevertheless,  but  little  attention 
was  given  this,  since  it  developed  a  plate  perfectly.  With  such  a 
developer  in  the  film,  the  first  results  could  not  be  checked.  Upon 
examining  the  absorption  spectrum  of  even  a  very  thin  film  of 
this  developer  a  decided  absorption  in  the  violet  was  evident.  Thus 
the  greater  portion  of  the  really  active  rays  of  light  were  taken 
away,  causing  an  extremely  large  error.  This  would  occur  very 
infrequently  with  a  metol  developer,  as  it  is  usually  made  up 
fresh ;  but  the  error  with  the  oxalate  must  always  be  a  great 
factor. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  absorption  is  given 
in  connection  with  Luppo-Cramer'sS  work  on  the  theory  of  sensi- 
tisers.  He  found  that  precipitated  silver  chloride  blackened  less 
rapidly  when  immersed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite 
than  when  in  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sensitising  action  was 
obtained  when  a  silver  chloride  plate  was  bathed  in  a  nitrite  solu- 
tion and  then  dried.  However,  a  retarding  action  does  not  occur 
when  the  plates  are  merely  moistened  with  the  nitrite  solution. 
Luppo-Cramer  considers  the  difference  as  due  to  the  relative  amoimt« 
of  nitrite  present.  As  this  seemed  rather  unsatisfactory,  the  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  a  nitrite  solution  was  examined.  There  is  a 
decided  absorption  in  the  blue  with  even  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrite. 
Accordingly  experiments  with  silver  chloride  were  undertaken  in 
order  to  show  the  effect  of  this  absorption.  A  precipitated  silver 
chloride  was  placed  in  two  glass  tubes,  which  allowed  light  to  enter 
at  one  point.  The  silver  chloride  in  both  tubes  was  covered  with 
equal  layers  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution.  In  one  tube  above  the  mix- 
ture of  silver  chloride  and  nitrite  solution  was  placed  a  separate 
tube  of  a  5  per  cent,  nitrite,  while  over  the  other  was  placed  a 
separate  tube  containing  an  equal  height  of  water.  Only  the  rays 
of  light  which  passed  through  the  tubes  of  nitrite  and  water  were 
incident  upon  the  silver  chloride.  Exposures  were  then  made  in 
duplicate  to  sunlight  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  silver  chloride, 
in  the  tube  permitting  light  to  enter  through  the  water,  blackened 
majiy  times  more  rapidly  than  that  in  the  tube  where  light  entered 
through   the  nitrite  solution. 

The  silver  chloride  blackened  more  slowly  in  the  nitrite  solution 
than  in  water  in  the  experiments  as  conducted  by  Luppo-Craraer, 
but  as  absorption  of  light  by  the  nitrite  readily  takes  place,  these 
experiments  are  faulty. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  nitrite  solution  had  any  sensi- 
tising action  on  the  silver  chloride,  two  glass  tubes  similar  to  the 
above  were  employed.  In  one  was  placed  silver  chloride  immersed 
in  a  thin  layer  of  a  5  per  cent,  nitrite  solution.  Light  was  allowed 
to  enter  this  tube  through  a  separate  tube  containing  water.  In 
the  other  was  placed  silver  chloride  immersed  in  a  layer  of  water 
of  the  same  height  as  that  in  the  first  tube.  Light  was  allowed 
to  enter  this  tube  through  a  separate  tube  containing  a  nitrite  solu- 
tion equivalent  to  that  in  the  first.  The  two  tubes  were  exposed 
to  the  same  source  of  light  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Under 
such  conditions  the  silver  chloride  immersed  in  the  nitrite  solution 
darkened  more  rapidly  than  the  silver  chloride  immersed  in  water. 

These  experiments  only  increase  the  number  where  absorption 
of  light  by  various  solutions  has  caused  erroneous  conclusions. 

Previous  to  the  above  experiments  much  labour  had  been  expended 
in  an  attempt  to  use  daylight  as  the  source  of  light.  An  interior 
of  a  lecture  room  with  very  constant  outside  illumination  had  been 
selected,  and  many  plates  were  exposed  to  the  same  object  at  the 
same  distance,  but  consistent  results  could  never  be  obtained.  One 
hour  of  the  day  would  yield  a  much  brighter  light  than  the  next, 
with  the  consequence  that  we  could  never  vouch  for  the  exactness 


of  our  results.  With  the  apparatus  employed  such  a  variable  factor 
was  eliminated.  AU  differences  in  density  were,  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  could  be  judged  qualitatively.  Especially  with  hydroquinone 
the  plate  seemed  at  least  two  times  as  fast  as  the  check  water 
plate,  and  under  the  best  conditions  all  were  twice  as  good  where 
they  contained  the  developer.  Of  course,  such  estimates  are  not 
exact,  but  great  differences  from  the  water  check  plate  were  easy 
to  observe   provided  error  due   to  absorption  was   eliminated. 

These  results  are  at  great  variance  to  those  obtained  by  Luppo- 
Cramer,7  who  found  the  sensitiveness  in  most  caseis  to  be  decreased 
by  presence  of  a  depolariser  in  the  film  during  exposure.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  source  or  quality  of  light,  as  well  as  absorption, 
must  have  altered  the  results,  for  our  experience  showed  already 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  outdoor  exposures.  Accord- 
ingly the  methods  were  improved  in  order  to  eliminate  the  many 
variable  factors  in  other  experiments. 

Effect  of  Light  of  Various  Colours. 

With  the  abovie  concentrations  of  hydroquinone  in  the  film  the 
problem  of  quality  or  effect  of  various  coloured  rays  was  under- 
taken. In  order  to  obtain  definite  colours,  various  solutions  of 
brilliant  green,  acid  rhodamine  dyes,  fluoresceine,  and  permanganate 
of  definite  absorption  factors  established  by  aid  of  the  spectroscope 
were  made.  Table  XIV.  gives  a  good  generalisation  of  the  effect 
of  quality  of  light  under  these  conditions: — 

Table   XIV. 


No. 

Colour  of  light. 

Exposures. 

After 
development. 

Belatlve  types. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
S 

yellow 

water 

yellow-green 

water 

greeii'blue 

water 

blue 

water 

3  mil). 

3  min, 

2  min. 

2  min. 
30  set. 
30  sec. 

5  see. 

5  sec. 

1  mln. 
1  min. 
1  min. 
1  mio. 
1  mln. 
1  min. 
1  min. 
1  min. 

faint  dark,  badly  fogged. 

lighter 

faint  dark,  badly  fogged 

lighter 

medium  dark 

lighter 

dark 

much  lighter 

"Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,"  14, 149  (1010). 


In  the  case  of  the  rays  from  the  yellow  to  the  green  an  exposure 
sufficient  to  cause  final  development  yielded  a  badly  fogged  plate. 
This  disturbing  feature  tends  to  obscure  the  real  outlines.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  very  slow  action  of  the  rays  of  low 
actinic  value.  In  consequence  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  gradual 
development  over  the  whole  surface,  and,  accordingly,  a  lack  of 
contrast.  For  all  the  rays  that  do  not  cause  a  uniform  fogging  (or 
a  long  exposure)  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  depolariser  in  the 
film  was,  not  to  decrease  the  sensitiveness,  but  to  increase  it  as 
compared  with  the  water  check  plate.  In  the  experimental  work 
all  other  factors  were  maintained  constant  as  in  the  previous  case. 
The  little  ray  filter  was  placed' in  front  of  the  lens,  and  the  distance 
of  the  plates  was  maintained  constant,  while  the  times  of  exposures 
were  varied. 

We  have  considered  the  major  portion  of  the  field  of  solarisation, 
and  have  brought  the  discordant  facts  into  a  general  system.  From 
the  action  of  several  of  our  reducing  agents  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  latent  image  is  a  reduction  product  of  silver  bromide.  Iir 
other  words,  the  ratio  of  bromine  to  silver  is  less  than  in  the  normal 
silver  bromide. 

There  are  still  one  or  two  minor  details  to  be  straightened  out. 
One  of  these  is  the  antagonistic  effect  of  different  lights,  or  the' 
Herschel  effect.  Abney8  has  given  us  only  the  major  details  as  to 
his  method  of  showing  the  effect  of  red  light  upon  a  plate  exposed 
at  the  same  time  to  a  source  of  white  light,  and  as  Luppo-Cramer* 
denies  the  existence  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  Abney,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  duplicate  exactly  the  former  work  in  order  to  give  a 
full  explanation. 

'  Bancroft :  "Jour.  Phvs  Chem.."  14. 134  (1910). 

*  "Phot.  Jour.,"  32,  318(1908). 

•  "  Phot.  Korresponileni,"  39, 134  (1902) ;  43,  432  (1906) ;  46,  844  (1909). 
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An  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that  the  light  from  an  incandescent 
lamp  might  fall  on  the  whole  surface  of  a  bromide  plate.  From 
another  source  a  small  bundle  of  brilliant  red  rays  were  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  section  of  the  already  illuminated  plate.  With  such 
the  data  in  Table  XV.  were  obtained  :— 

Tablk  XV.— Kxposube  to  Whits  Light  always  Constant. 


No. 


Expoturs 
to  red. 


Develop- 
ment. 


10  sec. 
30  »ec. 

I  min. 

2min. 

6  min. 


Imin. 
1  mill. 
1  min. 
1  min. 
1  min. 


Type  of  red  spot  portions. 


Darker  than  anrronndlng  plate 
Much  darker  than  iiurroiindiiig  plate 
AH  of  plate  same  intensity 
Little  liKhter  than  lurroundlng 
White  lurrouDded  by  black 


The  plates  were  developed  with  the  regular  stock  developer,  and 
the  results  hardly  need  explanation.  What  actually  occurred  when 
Abney  found  that  red  light  destroyed  the  action  of  whit-e  light 
upon  a  bromide  plate  was  that  the  red  light  was  undoubtedly  very 
intense.  Very  possibly  it  was  not  compo-sed  solely  of  pure  red 
rays,  but  may  have  contained  a  few  more  powerful  actinic  rays. 
When  an  exposure  was  made  under  these  conditions  the  portion 
where  the  red  was  incident  was  much  more  strongly  illuminated. 
The  result  was  a  solarisation  phenomenon  at  this  point.  When 
■obtaining  the  data  of  Table  XV.  only  a  very  intense  pure  red  light 
wa?.  employed.  The  filter  was  made  of  acid  rhodamine  (dye).  By 
<-ontinued  exposure  we  have  the  negative  first,  and  next  the  positive 
formed.  All  this  is  due  only  to  the  excessive  exposure  received  at 
this  particular  point.  Thus  we  see  that  the  so-called  antagonistic 
-effoct  of  various  lights  on  the  photographic  plate  is  only  one  type 
of  solarisation.  If  Abney  had  given  more  specific  details  as  regards 
his  source  of  light,  or  if  we  could  have  learned  more  in  detail  as 
regards  iAippo-Cramer's  methods  wherein  he  failed  to  confirm 
Abney's  results,  the  whole  matter  could  have  been  interpreted  with- 
out experimental  corroboration. 

In  the  Clayden   effect  a   very  short  exposure  to  an  intense  light 
followed   by   a   short   exposure   to   diffused   light,   yields   a  reversal, 
but   if  the  original   exposure   is  too   long,   only   a   negative   results. 
The  mechanical  strain  theory,  as  well  as  the  other  theories  advanced 
to  explain  this   phenomenon,   have  been  givenio  rather  completely, 
and    accordingly    will   not   be   repeated.     The  fact   of   the   reversals 
seems  perfectly  logical,  and  can  be  explained  simply  as  a  solarisation 
phenomenon.     In  order  to   verify  this  statement,   a  medium  induc- 
tion coil  was  employed.     Thin  sparks  of  about  four  inches  in  length 
■were    photographed.     Under   such    conditions   only    negatives   were 
obtained    when    the   plate     was    developed    in    the     regular    stock 
developer.     BV  aid  of  condensers  a  very  dense  and  brilliant  spark 
was  produced.     Exposures  to  such  yielded  three  classes  of  images; 
the  initial  negative,  the  positive  and  the  second  negative,   when  the 
spark   was   least   bright,    of   medium   illumination   or   most    intense, 
respectively.     Several  photographs  of  the   uncondensed  sparks  were 
taken.     By  fogging  these  plates  for  a  short  time  positives  were  readily 
produced.     Thus  we  see  that  with  varying  intensities  of  the  sparks 
negatives  or  positives   may  be  obtained.     If  the  spark  is  not    suf- 
ficiently intense  a  positive  may  be  produced  by  merely  fogging  with 
diffused  light  (this  is  simply  one  method  of  producing  positives  from 
would-be  negatives).     There  seems  to  be  nothing  exceptional  about 
this  so  soon  as  one  follows  out  the  different  stages.     When  flashes 
of  lightning  are  photographed,  almost  any  type  may  result.     When 
the  lightning  is  distant  and  not  intense,' the  usual  negative  is  ob- 
tained,   but   if  the   flash    is   quite   intense  a   positive  would   result. 
When   the  lightning    is    extremely    bright    and   in   close   proximity 
It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  .■^econd  negative.     The  stages  are 
merely    those  observed  when  the  ordinary  action  of  light  on  a  silver 
bromide  plate  is  studied.     The  explanations  for  the  latter  apply  to 
the  same  extent  as  to  the  former. 

In  all  this  work  Seed's  lantern  slide  plates  were  used.  How- 
ever, It  seemed  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  a  solarising  exposure  on 
several  grades  of  plates.  It  was  found  that  Seed,  Cramer,  and 
Lumiere  plates  solarised  with  the  proper  exposure.  The  rapid 
"Sigma"  Lumi^re  plate  was  the  easiest  to  control  in  the  produc- 

'"   Bancroft:  "Jour.  Phja.Chem.,"  IS,  269(1909). 


tion  of  direct  poiitives.  LUppo^Cramer"  etate*  that  tb«  aUver 
bromide  gelatine  plates  with  an  extraordinarily  fine  grain,  such  u  the 
Lippmann  plates,  show  no  normal  solarisation  at  all.  This  aeemed 
interesting  if  trtie,  and  accordingly  experimenti  were  made  with 
Lumiire's  "  Red  Label  "  plates.  These  platea  are  supposed  to  be 
unsurpassed  for  fineness  of  grain.  I'sing  a  constant  scarce  of  light, 
plates  were  exposed  under  a  lantern  slide  plate  by  contact  for  vary- 
ing degrees  of  time.  The  first  experiments  yielded  no  solarising 
effect,  even  under  conditions  which  produced  beautiful  resulu  with  the 
Sigma  plate.  A  more  careful  study  was  made,  and  very  slow  stages 
were  employed  as  the  variable  factor  was  altered.  For  a  given 
distance  from  the  source  of  light  an  exposure  was  then  found  which 
yielded  positives  consistently.  Under  these  conditions  th«  plate 
assumed  an  appreciable  fog.  When  too  long  an  exposure  was  given, 
the  final  reduced  silver  masked  everything.  Previous  failure  to 
obtain  positives  with  very  tine-grained  bromide  plates  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  change  from  that  portion  of  the  degree  of  expoeure- 
density  curve  where  solarisation  occurs  to  the  final  reduced  silver 
is  very  abrupt.  Under  such  circumstances  the  solarising  portion 
of  the  curve  is  easily  passed,  and  only  the  initial  or  final  negatives 
are  obtained.  By  very  moderate  steps  in  varying  the  degree  of 
exposure  the  phenomenon  of  solarisation  becomes  perfectly  evident 
in  the  finest  of  bromide  plates. 

-Another  method  of  producing  positives  from  the  fine  grained  "  Red 
Label  "  plate  is  by  exposure  during  development  to  a  green-bluo 
light.  This  yielded  far  better  results  than  the  previous  method,  a^ 
the  uniform  fog  is  noit  so  troublesome.  By  this  method  failure  to 
obtain  positives  from  even  a  very  fine  grained  bromide  plate  should 
never  result. 

Summary  of  Results. 

A  general  summary  of  our  results  show  that  the  two  assumptions 
made  by  Professor  Bancroft  account  for  all  the  facts  and  bring  many 
theories  into  one  general  system.  The  assumptions  were  based  on 
the  theory  of  Grotthuss,  and  on  the  experimental  facts  that  silver 
brsmide  which  had  been  slightly  decomposed  by  light  is  reduced 
faster  by  a  developer  than  either  unexposed  or  completely  exposed 
silver  bromide. 

(la)  The  action  of  light  on  a  silver  halide  compound  corresponds 
to  that  of  a  direct  current  or  of  a  fairly  weak  reducing  agent.  It 
causes  the  silver  halide  to  pass  through  all  the  possible  stages. 

(16)  A  fairly  strong  reducing  agent  (a  developer)  does  not  cause 
the  silver  halide  to  pass  through  all  the  possible  stages,  and  does 
reduce  certain  silver  halogen  solid  solutions  or  subhalides  faster  than 
others  which  contain  less  halogen. 

(2)  Oxidising  agents  do  not  increase  the  tendency  towards  solari- 
sation, but  retard  the  formation  of  the  weak  normal  image  with  a 
better  positive  resulting. 

(3)  Reducing  agents  do  not  retard  solarisation,  bat.  tend  to  mask 
it  by  excessive   reduction. 

(4)  In  the  production  of  positives  splendid  control  of  Xipher's 
method  may  be  obtained  by  aid  of  green-blue  rays ;  positives  may  be 
obtained  by  slow  reduction,  using  a  weak  developer,  but  this  re- 
quires a  very  long  time ;  positives  may  be  obtained  by  aid  of  a  weak 
depolariser  in  the  film  for  a  much  shorter  exposure  than  is  otherwise 
demanded.  This  wet  process  is  very  impracticable,  and  is  very 
messy  to  handle. 

(5)  The  Wa.terhouse  reversal  is  due  to  a  sensitising  action  of  the 
thiocarbamide.  Better  control  is  obtained  by  a  preliminary  sensi- 
tising in  the  thiocarbamide  solution,  and  the  development  with  the 
usual  developer.  For  under  exposures  this  is  the  ideal  manner  in 
which  to  produce  a  fine  dense  positive. 

(6)  In  Kogelmann'a  work,  negatives  could  only  have  been  obtained 
after  treatment  of  overexposed  plates  with  thiocarbamide  by  use  of 
a  too  dilute  or  old  developer,  or  by  too  short  a  development. 

(7)  Carey  Lea's  reversals  were  due  undoubtedly  to  the  difference 
in  the  action  of  the  developer  on  the  surrounding  dry  film  instead 
of  a  wetted  film.  The  dry  film  developed  first  in  cases  of  low  con- 
centration of  hypophosphite.  Pure  hypophosphite  acts  like  a  weak 
developer. 

(8)  By  the  use  of  chemical  reducing  agents  as  stannous  chloride, 
sodium  arsenite,  or  very  weak  developers,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 

"  "  Pholographlsche  Probleme,"  188  (1907). 
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latent  image  is  a  reduction  product,  or  that  the  ratio  of  bromide 
to  silver  is  less  than  in  the  normal  silver  bromide.  By  such  agents 
we  find  a  verification  of  the  second  assumption. 

(9)  A  chemical  which  dissolves  silver  from  the  latent  image  will 
check  solarisation,  while  any  which  dissolves  silver  bromide  will 
increase  the  tendency  to  solarise. 

(10)  In  Homolka's  indoxyl  development  the  excess  silver  masked 
the  positives.  The  stannous  chloride  acted  analogous  to  light  and 
caused  the  excessive  leduction. 

(11)  The  presence  of  depolarisers  in  a  film  during  exposure  in- 
creases the  sensitiveness. 

(12)  The  stand  developer  acts  as  a  slow  developer  rather  than  as 
a  weak  reducing  agent. 


(13)  The  antagonistic  action  of  light  on  a  photographic  plate  is 
due  only  to  the  effect  of  excess  exposure,  and  is  only  a  phenomenon  of 
solarisation. 

(14)  The  disintegrating  action  of  light  as  brought  forth  by  Liippo- 
Cramer  is  not  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  Clayden  effect. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  the  normal  action  of  light  of  high  intensity. 
It  is  only  another  instance  of  solarisation. 

(15)  Kxtremely  fine-grained  plates  will  solarise  provided  the 
proper  precautions  are  observed. 

This  work  was  suggested  by  Professor  Bancroft,  and  the  writer 
desiree  to  express  the  greatest  gratitude  for  the  interest  and  many 
suggestions  always  at  hand  in  this  wcark. 

G.  A.  Periet. 


PROFESSIONAL    OUTDOOR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I. 


It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  having  attained  my  semi-jubilee  as  a 
professional  photographer  in  an  industrial  and  thickly  populated 
district — and  that  with  a  fair  proportion  of  success— it  may 
be  within  my  power  to  give  some  hints  to  others  as  to  the  best 
principles  and  methods  of  founding  and  conducting  a  successful 
jihotographic  practice.  In  endeavouring  to  impart  to  others  such 
information,  I  propose  to  do  so  more  by  definite  instructions  as 
to  "  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,"  than  by  multiplying  confusing 
instances  of  "  what  not  to  do  "  ;  in  short,  to  explain  clearly  and  in 
detail  how  diflSculties,  chiefly  in  outdoor  work,  may  best  be  over- 
come. 

Provincial  and  country  photographers  are  often  called  upon  at 
short  notice  to  undertake  the  production  of  good  results  from  a  very 
wide  ^  range  of  subjects — animals,  groups,  views,  architecture, 
niachinery,  at-home  photographs,  evening  parties,  with  "  etceteras  " 
—under  all  conceivable  conditions  of  light  or  want  of  light,  and 
it  is  my  aim  to  aid  the  young  and  enterprising  professional  to  nego- 
tiate successfully  the  most  difficult  commissions. 

The    Camera. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  outdoor  cameras  advertised  are  suitable, 
the  indispensable  points  being  rigidity,  reversing,  and  swing  back, 
and  rising  and  falling  front.  It  is  desirable  to  have  considerable 
extension;  the  front,  or  lens  board,  should  move  backwards  on 
the  baseboard,  and  the  back  should  move  forwards  for  use  with 
short  focus  lens.  There  should  also  be  a  moderate  amount  of  side 
swing. 

The  tripod  must  be  rigid  when  fixed.  And  here  allow  me  to 
impress  on  my  readers  one  important  point  in  the  use  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus.  It  is  this.  Every  brass  screw  should  be 
periodically  lubricated  by  a  minute  drop  of  the  finest  machine 
oil,  as  used  for  a  sewing  machine.  The  rebates  of  the 
sliding  doors  of  the  dark  slides  should  also  be  kept  in  sweet 
working  order  by  vigorous  rubbing  with  a  soft  cloth,  a  small  part 
of  which  carries  a  solution  of  beeswax  or  turpentine,  or  they  may  be 
lubricated  with  dry  blacklead.  Either  method  is  effective  in  avoid- 
ing wear  and  tear,  and  effectually  prevents  the  unseemly  rugging 
and  tugging  to  which  a  careless  operator  has  been  known  to°  sub- 
ject his  camera.  It  wiU  also  be  found,  on  some  occasions,  impos- 
sible to  avoid  both  operator  and  camera  getting  wet  when  workin" 
in  the  open  air.  Neither  possibly  can  be  effectually  dried  till  their 
return  to  the  studio,  when  the  operator  may  take  measures  to 
restore  his  own  comfort,  but  must  take  instant  steps  to  prevent 
permanent  damage  to  his  apparatus.  This  must  be  unpacked  (it 
IS  presumed  that  after  operating  and  before  repacking,  most  of  the 
moisture  has  been  carefully  removed  by  wiping  the  bellows  and 
woodwork  with  a  cloth),  the  camera  opened  up  to  its  fullest  extent 
all  traces  of  damp  completely  removed,  and  left  for  a  sufficient 
time  m  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  but  not  too  near  a  stove  or 
fire,  as  a  very  moderate  amount  of  heat  might  produce  a  tendency 
to  warping,  sufficient  to  destroy  or  impair  the  smooth  working  of 
such  finely  fitted  apparatus.  The  tripod  must  also  receive  the 
same  attention,  and,  with  an  occasional  application  of  a  very  little 
boiled  linseed  oil  rubbed   on   with   a   piece   of   warm   flannel,   the 


camera  and  stand  may  be  maintained  in  new  condition  for  an  in- 
definite period,  while  a  very  slight  exertion  is  sufficient  to  fix  the 
screws  firmly  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and  wearing  of  the 
threads. 

The  lens  is  the  important  consideration.  When  purchasing  this 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  really  first-class  lens  places  your  work 
one  long  step  in  front  of  most  of  your  rivals.  On  starting 
business,  a  12  x  10  camera  was  the  largest  I  possessed.  I  soon 
found,  however,  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  15  x  12  apparatus. 
For  this  I  received  on  trial  two  lenses — a  Ross  "R.S."  lens  of 
20in.  focus,  and  a  T.-T.  and  H.  "  E.R.R."  lens  of  24in. 
focal  length.  Both,  on  trial,  proved  perfectly  satisfactoiy,  but 
each  had  its  own  special  merits,  and  as  I  was  unable  to  decide 
between  them  I  ended  in  retaining  both,  and  this  I  have  never 
regretted,  and  I  find  it  advantageous  in  most  cases  where  there  is 
sufficient  space  between  camera  and  subject  to  use  a  lens  of  longer 
focus  than  the  ordinary  R.R.  lens.  Since  that  time  opticians  have 
placed  on  the  market  a  much  more  varied  selection,  and  the  aspiring 
professional  will  assuredly  reap  the  greater  benefit  by  selecting  the 
best  lens  his  means  wiU  afford.  Economy  in  this  matter  is  pre- 
judicial to  success. 

The  shutter  most  generally  useful  in  outdoor  work  is  of  the 
roJler-blind,  time  and  instantaneous  variety,  actuated  either  by 
pneumatic  or  Antinous  release.  My  personal  preference  is  for  the 
former.  In  cases  of  long  exposure,  such  as  may  be  required  for 
interiors  or  subjects  in  unusually  dingy  conditions  of  lighting,  it 
is  better,  of  course,  to  discard  the  shutter  and  expose  by  removing 
the   lens   cap  in  the  old-fashioned   way. 

Plates. 

I  have  often  seen  plates  of  "  Ordinary  "  rapidity  recommended 
for  most  classes  of  outdoor  work ;  but,  personally,  I  have  on  most 
occasions  found  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  be  armed 
with  plates  of  considerable  sensitiveness,  while  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  plate  of  extreme  rapidity  has  proved 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  result.  Those  I  have  used  for  a  very  long 
time  now — in  fact,  ever  since  these  ultra-rapid  plates  have  been 
avaUable— are  labelled  350  to  400  H.  and  D.  As  it  is  only  rarely 
that  the  use  of  colour-sensitive  plates  happens  to  be  a  decided  advan- 
tage, and  the  operator  is  usually  informed  in  advance  of  the  nature 
of  such  subjects,  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  non-colour- 
sensitive  plates  were  equal  to  all  ordinary  requirements.  More- 
over, the  latter  admit  of  a  fair  quantity  of  the  proper  quality  of 
light  in  developing,  and  thus  enable  you  to  estimate  your  results 
with  greater  confidence. 

Developer. 

For  outdoor  subjects,  a  moderately  slow-working  developer  is 
usually  advisable.  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  employed 
hydroquinone  as  the  developing  agent.  (If  I  remember  aright  it 
is,  or  was,  known  as  Thomas's  formula.)  In  cold  weather  I  put 
the  solution  into  an  enamelled  tin  vessel,  and  heat  gently  over  a 
bunsen  gas   burner  till  slightly   warmer  than  it  would  be  safe  to 
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use.  r  then  pour  it  into  the  developing  tray,  and  allow  to  »tand  for 
a  minute  or  sn.  till  the  chill  has  left  the  tray.  I'our  back  into 
the  enamelled  tin,  then  in  the  usual  safe  developing  light  put  the 
plato  or  plates  in  the  tray  and  develop  as  usual.  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  same  quality  of  negative  that  any  other  developer 
will  yield.  I  have  used  pyro-ammonia,  pyro-soda,  amidol,  rodinal, 
ortol,  eikonogen,  edinol,  etc.,  and  have  found  them  all  capable 
of  producing  perfect  negatives,  but  have  never  found  any  sufficient 


reason  tn  indaoe  me  to  discard  a  developer  with  which  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  in  favour  of  another.  I  quite  agree  that  it  is 
a  safe  plan  to  follow  out  implicitly  the  formula  and  method*  each 
maker  or  firm  recommend  for  his  or  their  own  particular  plates, 
and  would  be  the  last  to  advise  anyone  to  the  contrary,  but  limply 
state  that  for  considerably  more  than  twenty  years'  experience 
with  this  developer  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
make  any  change  to  suit  any  plate  whatever.  R.  C.  Platt. 


NOTES    ON     THE    ACTION     OF    AMMONIUM     PERSULPHATE 

AS    A     REDUCER. 


»  *  I 


Communicated  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Photographic   Society  by  J.  W.  Dodgson,  B.Sc,  of  University  College,  Reading. 


It  is  generally  stated  that  ammonium  persulphate  will  attack  the 
denser  portions  of  a  negative  before  the  lighter  parts  are  appreciably 
afifected;  it  has  also  been  stated  that  it  has  but  very  slight  action 
ui>on  gelatine.  The  former  of  these  statements  seems  to  be  correct, 
but  the  second  is  only  true  under  conditions  which  are  not  entirely 
those  which  hold  during  the  reduction  of  the  developed  image  by 
the  persulphate  solution.  The  experiments  to  be  described  will  show 
that  the  action  of  persulphate  upon  gelatine  alone  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  action  of  persulphate  upon  a  gelatine  film  supporting 
a  silver  image. 

It  is  well  known  that  silver  will  dissolve  in  solutions  of  per- 
sulphates  without  evolution  of  gas,  the  change  being  generally  repre- 
sented by  the  equation — 

K.S,,Os  +  2Ag  =  AggSOj  -I-  KjSO, 

This  equation,  however,  does  not  represent  the  entire  reaction 
which  takes  place  when  ammonium  persulphate  is  used,  as  the 
ammonia  is  oxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  persulphate  and  the 
solution  shows  the  presence  of  nitric  acid. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  experiments,  pure  silver  was  prepared  in 
a  fine  state  of  division  by  precipitating  silver  nitrate  with  magne- 
sium powder,  washing  thoroughly  with  water,  then  several  times 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  with  water,  afterwards 
with  several  additions  of  ammonia  and  finally  with  water. 

The  first  specimen  of  silver  thus  prepared  was  insufficiently  puri- 
fied, and  on  being  placed  in  ammonium  persulphate  solution  caused 
some  evolution  of  gas ;  this  was  due  to  the  magnesium  present, 
which  acts  upon  a  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  or  ammonium 
sulphate  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  measure  the  gas  thus  evolved,  and  10  grammes  of  per- 
sulphate in  50  cc.  of  water  were  placed  in  a  flask  connected  with  a 
measuring  apparatus ;  2  grammes  of  the  finely  divided  silver  ioraj}ped 
in  paper  were  then  added;  the  evolution  of  gas  was  much  greater 
than  was  expected,  far  more  in  fact  than  the  measuring  apparatus 
used  could  have  held;  38.4  cc.  of  the  gas  was  however  taken,  and 
was,  by  treatment  with  caustic  soda,  found  to  contain  31.6  cc.  of 
carbon  dioxide.  This  gas  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  oxidation 
of  the  paper,  and  as  the  reaction  raised  the  question  of  possible 
action  of  the  persulphate  upon  other  organic  substances,  including 
gelatine,  experiments  were  arranged  as  follows,  with  the  results 
given  below. 

Fresh  silver,  perfectly  purified  from  magnesium,  was  prepared, 
and  in  all  cases,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  solution  of 
ammonium  persulphate  consisted  of  10  grammes  of  the  salt  dissolved 
in  50  cc.  of  water,  and  the  reaction  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  2-oz.  flask  connected  with 
potash  bulbs  containing  baryta  water. 

JiesulU. 

1.  50  cc.  of  solution  with  .5  No  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
gram  of  paper.  or  other  apparent  action. 

2.  50  cc.   of  solution  with  one        A  similarly  negative  result, 
gram  of  gelatine. 


3.  50  cc.   of    solution    with 
grams  of  finely  divided  silver. 


4.  50  cc.  of  solution  with  5 
grams  of  filter  paper  and  2  grams 
of  silver. 


6.  50  cc.  of  solution  with  1 
gram  of  gelatine  and  2  grams  of 
silver. 


Xo  evolution  of  gas.  The  solu- 
tion on  analysis  showed  the 
presence  of  .4988  grams  of  silver. 
Precipitation  of  the  solution  with 
barium  nitrate  showed  the 
presence  of  8.2  grams  of  SO4, 
thus  indicating  that  the  whole  of 
the  persulphate  had  been  con- 
verted into  sulphate,  the  aolntion 
no  longer  gave  the  reactions  for 
persulphate,  but  nitric  acid  was 
present. 

In  about  half-an-hour  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  was  pro- 
ceeding steadily  and  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  barium  carbonate  Was 
being  thrown  down.  After  24 
hours  .36  grams  of  silver  was  dis- 
solved; there  was  no  persulphate 
remaining  in  the  Kolutiin,  this 
again  giving  8.2  {:ranis  of  SO4. 
Nitric  acid  also  present  in  very 
small  quantity. 

In  about  half -Ml -hour  the  evo- 
lution of  carbon  dioxide  was 
vigorous,  and  the  gelatine  had 
entirely  dissolved;  when  the  re- 
action had  ceased,  .38  grains  of 
silver  were  found  dissolved  in  the 
solution,  which  also  yielded  8.3 
of  SO4.  A  trace  of  nitric  acid 
was  present  as  aefore. 

6.  Experiment  5  was  repeated  The  potash  bulbs  showed  aa  in- 
with  substitution  of  caustic  pot-  crease  in  weight  of  .5141  gram, 
ash  for  baryta  and  the  addition  of     equivalent  to  .1402  of  carbon. 

a  drying  tube  between  the  flask 
and  the  potash  bulbs.  After  the 
evolution  of  gas  had  ceased  a 
current  of  air  freed  from  COj  by 
passage  through  caustic  potash 
was  drawn  through  the  solution 
to  expel  all  the  evolved  carbon 
dioxide. 

7.  Experiment  2  was  repeated  with  the  same  result  as  previooaly, 
after  standing  24  hours  no  COj  was  evolved,  although  the  gelatine 
had  dissolved ;  two  grams  of  silver  were  then  added,  and  in  half-*B- 
hour  vigorous  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  was  taking  place. 

8.  As  the  conditions  of  the  above  experiments  were  not  exactly 
those  holding  during  the  use  of  ammonium  persulphate  as  a  "re- 
ducer "  of  the  silver  image  in  a  negative,  the  following  experiment 
was  arranged.  The  apparatus  employed  was  that  used  in  experi- 
ment 6,  but  with  baryta  water  instead  of  caustic  pota^. 

Two  "Edwards  "  photo-mechanical  plates  were  exposed  to  light, 
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developed  with  "  glycine,"  fixed,  and  washed  thoroughly.  The  films 
were  removed  from  their  glass  plates,  washed,  and  pUo^d  in  50  cc. 
of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  pei-sulphate  (several  analyses 
had  given  the  average  weig'ht  of  silver  in  each  film  as  .14  gram). 
Purified  air  wss  drawn  through  the  apparatus,  and  after  half-an- 
hour  a  heavv  white  precipitate  commenced  to  form  in  the  baryta 
water,  showing  the  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  oxidation 
of  the  gelatine. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  results  seem  to  be  aa 
follows  : — 

Ammonium   persulphate   even   in   fairly   strong   solution  does    not    I 
appreciably  act  upon  gelatine  or  paper,  but  in  the  presence  of  finely 
divided  silver  rapid  oxidation  of  the  organic  material  takes  place. 

The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  probably  that  expressed  by  the 
following  equations — 

(1)  2Ag  +  (NHA  S,0,  =  Ag,S04  +  (NHj)2S0j. 

Additioniil  persnlpliate  acts  UDon  the  'ilver  sulphate. 

(2)  Ag^SOj  -^  (NHJ^  S.A  =  Au'Sfle  +  (NH,)^  SO,. 

AVater  acts  upon  tlie  persulphate  of  silver. 

(3)  AsoSA  +  ■■^HjO  =  AgjOj  +  2H2SO4. 


The  silver  peroxide  then  becomes  the  active  oxidising  agent,  being 
itself  reduced  to  AgjO,  which  dissolves  in  the  sulphuric  acid  also 
produced  forming  silver  sulphate  which  can  again  react  with  the 
persulphate.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  reaction  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  any  persulphate  remains.  The  peroxide  of  silver  will 
oxidise  not  onlv  the  gelatine,  but  also  the  ammonia  of  the  ammonium 
persulphate  forming  nitric  acid. 

The  results  obtained  so  far  do  not  in  any  way  condemn  the  use 
of  ammonium  persulphate  for  diminishing  the  density  of  a  negative ; 
there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  silver  remaining  in  the 
film  is  in  any  way  changed,  the  diminution  being  caused  first  by  the 
solution  out  of  the  film  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  silver,  and  after- 
wards in  addition  to  this  bv  o.xidation  and  removal  of  the  gelatine, 
but  the  effect  of  the  catalytic  action  of  the  silver  salt  in  thus  oxidising 
the  gelatine  suggests  that  considerable  care  is  necessary  in  the  use  of 
persulphate. 

Cei-tain  quantitative  relations  in  the  above  experiments  require 
further  study ;  the.«€  are  at  present  under  investigation,  and  will  ke 
communicated  in  due  course.  J-   W.  DODGSON. 


THE    INTENSIFYING    SCREEN    IN     X=RAY    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


iNTENSiFiiNG  Screens  for  reducing  the  time  of  exposure  in  X-ray 
work  have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  but  innovations  in  their 
manufacture  and  methods  of  working  have  recently  brought  them 
into  special  prominence.  The  pros  and  cons,  of  the  intensifying 
screen  have  Been  much  discussed  by  radiographers,  but  the  general 
opinion  was  adverse  to  their  use,  as  in  addition  to  the  trouble  of 
placing  the  plate  in  a  special  dark-slide,  the  grain  of  the  screen 
was  always  visible  on  the  negative.  Of  late  the  subject  of  intensi- 
fying screens  has  once  more  come  to  the  front.  New  screens  have 
been  introduced,  and  a  better  method  of  working  them  has  been 
adopted.  The  platino-cyanide  of  barium  screen,  which,  as  it  gives 
the  brightest  fluorescence,  has  been  universally  recognised  as  best 
for  visual  examination,  is  useless  for  photographic  work,  the 
emitted  light  being  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The  fluorescing  sub- 
stance which  till  lately  has  been  found  most  useful  for  placing  in 


Radiograph  of  foot  showing  etlect  of  intensifying  screen  on  plate.    The 
right  side  of  print  shows  unscreened  portion  of  negative. 

contact  with  the  dry  plate  to  reduce  exposure  is  calcium  tungstate. 
This  gives  a  white  fluorescence,  which  materially  shortens  exposure. 
An  improved  form  of  intensifying  screen  known  as  the  "  Sunic  " 
was  brought  out  some  time  ago.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of 
this  screen  the  writer  compared  the  fluorescence  of  the  barium, 
tungstate,  and  "  Sunic "  screens.  The  three  screens  were  placed 
close  together,  and  the  variations  in  colour  and  comparative  visual 
brightness  was  very  striking.  The  barium  screen  gave  by  far  the 
brightest  fluorescence,  which  was,  of  course,  a  distinctly  yellow 
colour.  The  tungstate  screen  was  the  next  brightest,  and  seemed, 
in  comparison  with  the  barium  coating,  to  give  a  pure  white 
fluorescence.  The  "Sunic"  waa  less  bright  than  the  tungstate, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  barium  screen  appeared  very  obscure 
but  it   gave  a   blue-violet  fluorescence  that   was  extremely  actinic 


and  would  have  by  far  the  most  effect  on  the  sensitive  film  of  a 
dry   plate. 

A  trial  exposure  was  made  of  the  actinic  quality  of  the  "  Sunic  " 
screen  on  a  dry  plate.  Only  a  portion  of  the  plate  was  covered 
with  the  screen.  An  exposure  of  one  second  was  given  to  a  foot. 
On  development  the  portion  of  the  plate  in  contact  with  the  screen 
was  much  over-exposed,  and  was  over-developed  before  the  un- 
screened part  of  the  plate  began  to  make  its  appearance.  A  repro- 
duction of  a  print  from  this  negative  is  given  here  :  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  one  part  of  the  print  is  much  over-exposed,  the  other 
is    practically   black. 

In  subsequent  trials  it  was  foxmd  that  the  use  of  the  screen 
reduced  the  exposure  to  about  one-seventh  that  required  for  an 
unscreened  plate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  exposures  were  made 
through  the  glass  of  the  dry  plate. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  introduction  of  the  screen  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  exposure  should  be  made  with  the  glass  side 
of  the  dry  plate  facing  the  tube.  The  X-rays  have  consequently 
to  pass  through  the  glass  before  reaching  the  sensitive  film.  This 
v/as  an  important  departure  from  the  old  method,  in  which  the 
screen  was  between  the  tube  and  the  dry  plate,  as  the  grain  of  the 
screen  was  not  reproduced  on  the  negative.  The  preparation  of 
intensifying  screens  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  but 
in  spite  of  the  fine  grain  and  even  coating  of  the  fluorescent  sub- 
stance, the  developed  image  always  appeared  somewhat  coarse  and 
granular. 

This  method  of  exposing  through  the  glass  would  seem  to  lengthen 
the  exposure  considerably  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  screen,  but 
in  practice  this  is  not  the  case.  A  trial  exposure  was  made  on 
two  plates  to  see  the  effect  of  taking  an  X-ray  photograph  through 
the  glass.  Two  dry  plates  were  placed  side  by  side,  one  with  the 
film,  the  other  with  the  glass  side  facing  the  tube,  and  a  normal 
exposure  given.  The  plates  were  developed  in  the  same  dish  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  When  fixed,  the  only  difference  observ- 
able between  the  two  plates  was  that  the  image  on  the  film-to-tube 
glass  was  somewhat  denser  than  the  other,  though  both  were  good 
negatives.  The  glass  of  the  plate  through  which  the  X-rays  passed 
was  about  l-16th  of  an  inch  thick.  A  heavy  plate  would,  of  course, 
considerably  lengthen  the  exposure.  The  intervening  glass  would 
affect  the  exposure  more  with  a  very  "soft"  tube  than  with  a 
"  hard  "  one. 

The  use  of  celluloid  films  (which  offer  little  or  no  resistance  to 
X-rays),  instead  of  dry  plates,  in  conjunction  with  intensifying 
screens,  would  naturally  suggest  itself,  but  in  practice  few  radio- 
graphers care  to  use  films.  In  addition  to  their  high  price,  they 
do  not  stand  forced  development,  and  Large  films  are  awkward  to 
handle ;  consequently,  except  for  dental  cases,  dry  plates  are  almost 
universally  employed. 

In   cases   where   quick   exposures   are  of   great   importance,   the 
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intensifying  screen  is  an  invaluable  asset,  but  there  are  several 
objections  to  its  use  which  prevent  it  being  employed  in  the 
majority  of  casts.  The  trouble  of  placing  a  dry  plate  in  a  special 
holder  before  each  exposure  is  not  so  convenient  as  placing  a  dozen 
plates  in  light-tight  bags  and  using  them  as  required.  The  screen 
ako  deteriorates  with  use,  and  the  friction  of  the  dry  plate  with 
the  screen  coating  inevitably  produces  scratches  and  abrasions, 
though  careful  handling  considerably  prolongs  the  life  of  the  screen. 
Another  disadvantage  is  that  only  one  size  of  plate  can  be  used 
with  each  screen;  if  emaller  plates  were  pressed  into  contact  with 
the  screen  the  coating  would  soon  be  ruined.  Although  the  latest 
intensifying-screen  developments  have  greatly  improved  matters, 
the  unscreened  plate  still  gives  brighter  and  sharper  negatives  than 
those  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  screen;  this  is  perhaps  inevitable, 
a^  the  fluorescent  substance  emits  a  good  deal  of  scattered  light, 
which  must  more  or  less  affect  the  sharpness  of  the  image. 

For  some  years  Messrs.  Schall  have  advised  the  use  of  films  in 
conjunction  with  intensifying  screens  to  obtain  "instantaneous" 
exposures.  An  intensifying  screen  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
film,  and  a  very  brief  exposure  could  then  be  given.  This  plan, 
however,  did  not  work  well  in  practice,  one  of  the  objections  being 
the  use  of  films  in  place  of  dry  plates ;  the  coarseness  of  the  image 
caused  by  the  two  fluorescent  screens  was  also  a  drawback  to  the 
scheme. 

When  the  exposure  is  made  with  the  glass  side  of  the  plate  facing 
the  tube,  the  image  is,  of  course,  laterally  reversed.  This  may 
lead  to  serious  errors  if  the  plate  is  not  marked  in  some  way  before 
or  after  development.  The  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
seem  to  be  the  placing  of  a  metal  dis<5  on  the  corner  of  the 
fluorescent  screen;  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  keep  the  sand  bags 
or  metal  splints  away  from  this  corner,  or  the  disc  would  not  be 
TOsible  on  the  negative.  j.  j,  Pkjq. 


Pftoto  ■  roecDanicai  Dotes* 


The    Early    History    of   Half-Tones. 

The  paper  published  last  week  in  the  "  British  Journal  "  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  as  giving  some  definite  information  at  first  hand  of 
the  early  history  of  the  half-tone  process.  Mr.  Ives'  work  is,  however, 
tolerably  well  known,  in  spite  of  his  scepticism  in  this  respect, 
therefore  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  consisted  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Horgan  at  the  end.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  amplify  these,  and  give  precise  facts  and  dates  as  regards  the 
early  half-tone  work  he  mentions,  stating  how  the  early  half-tone 
screens  were  made  and  how  they  were  used.  Most  photo-engravers 
are  certainly  not  aware  that  screens  were  produced  so  early  as  the 
sixties,  nor  that  they  were  used  in  anything  like  the  same  way  as 
to-day,  in  the  seventies.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  have  those 
further  details  that  Mr.  Horgan  is  probably  now  alone  able  to  supply. 

Grey     Borders    to    Half-Tone    WorK. 

Many  of  the  illustrated  weeklies  are  using  occasionally  a  grey 
border  around  their  half-tones  that  is  very  harmonious  and  attrac- 
tive. On  examination  under  a  glass  it  is  found  that  this  border  is 
made  up  either  of  fine  lines  or  dots.  The  way  these  results  are  pro- 
duced is  to  have  the  border  design  drawn  in  black  ink  on  white  board 
as  for  a  line  drawing ;  they  are  then  focussed  to  scale  and  photo- 
graphed through  a  screen.  Sufficient  exposure  is  given  to  ensure  the 
high  light  being  completely  closed  (the  screen  may  be  racked  out  to 
do  this  if  desired,  and  then  replaced  in  correct  position).  Then  a 
jiieee  of  white  blotting  paper  is  held  up  in  front  of  the  copy  whil^^ 
exposure  is  made,  with  a  small  stop  to  give  a  dot  all  over  the  design. 
This  gives  a  grey  dot.  If  a  line  effect  is  wanted,  the  same  procedure 
is  adopted,  but  a  slit  stop  is  used, which  gives  a  single  line  instead 
of  a  dot;  or,  of  course,  if  a  single  line  screen  is  at  hand  it  may  be 
used  instead.  The  negative  should  be  stripped  and  placed  around  the 
hilf-tone  negative  so  that  picture  and  border  may  be  etched  as  one 
block.  These  effects  are  sometimes  described  as  two-colour  effects 
from  one  printing,  though  this  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  there  are 
not  two  colours,  but  simply  two  tones  of  one  colour. 


Three-Colour   Effects   from   Two   Printings. 

Two  printings  from  coloured  inks  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular,  though  many  of  these  printings  only  give  a  suitable  colour 
result,  without  any  attempt  to  give  the  effect  of  more  colours  than 
two.  But  "  Kinemacolor  "  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  gA 
astonishing  simulation  of  most  colours  from  two  instead  of  thrae 
exposures,  and  blockmakers  have  occasionally  done  something  in  the 
same  direction.  In  this  connection  there  appeared  in  the  Colour 
Supplement  of  this  journal  last  month  an  article  by  Mr.  Colin  Benaet 
respecting  the  filters  that  had  been  found  best  for  "  Kinemacolor," 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  information  would  be  most  useful  t« 
the  photo-engraver  who  desired  to  make  a  speciality  of  multicolour 
work  in  two  printings,  though,  as  the  author  is  careful  to  poiirt 
out,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  give  natural  colour  rendering  in  two 
colour,  and  all  such  systems  must  be  colour  blind  to  some  portions  of 
the  spectrum.  The  portions  that  he  makes  his  filters  blind  to  are 
those  colours  that  are  most  seldom  met  with,  at  all  events  in  ordinaty 
natural  scenes. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAU    PATENTS. 

The  following  patents  have  been  applied  for  :— 
Relief  Pri.sting.— No.  16,695.     Process  for  the  production  of  nMl 

printing  blocks.     Niels  Bendixen. 
Colour    Photogravure.— No.   16,790.     Producti<m  at  .multiKSolour 

photogravures.    Charles  William  Saalburg.  » 


Patent  Deios. 


Procen    pat entt— applications    and    tpecification4-~are    treuttti  -ti* 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patent*  have  been  received  betw«m 
July  17  and  July  2?  :— 

Changing  Bag.— No.  16,406.     Photographic  changing  fcag  and  focus- 
sing cloth  combined.     Percy  William  Teasdale. 
Camera  Base.— No.  16,474.   Detachable  tilting  base  for  photographic 

camera.     Algernon  William  Smith. 
Projection  Apparatus.— No.  16,477.     Photographic  and  projectiom 

apparatus.     Stuart  Watt. 
Toning.— No.     16,672.     Process    of    toning    photographic    prints. 

Henry  Marsh  Ward. 
Developino.— No.    16,750.      Plate-development    apparatus.      James 

Wyndham  Meek,   Sydney  Alfred  Drysdale,  and  William  Henry 

Phillips. 
Cixematograph.— No.  16,766.     Stereoscopic  cinematograph.     JoMpk 

Francis  Flood.  

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  frte,  from  *• 

Patent    Office,    15,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Latx, 

London,  W.C. 
Tht   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this  rountrg ;   or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the    Inlemalionmt 

Convention. 
LiGHT-TiGHT  Developing  Dishes.— No.  22,291,  1910  (Septenlbtr 
26,  1910).— In  the  figure  10,  11,  indicate  the  end  walls,  12.  13,  the 
side  walls,  and  14  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  lower  portion  of  the  side  and  end  walls  are  thickened  as  shown 
at  15  and  offset  from  the  upper  portion,  and  the  inner  surface  •of 
this  offset  part  is  formed  with  shoulders  or  steps  16,  17,  which  are 
continuous  upon  three  sides  of  the  tray,  the  respective  shoulders 
being  upon  the  same  level  throughout  their  entire  extent.  UpoB 
the  remaining  side  or  end  11  there  are  similar  shoulders  16a,  17a, 
which  are  slightly  below  the  plane  of  the  corresponding  shoulders 
16,  17,  upon  the  remaining  three  sides.  Arranged  to  fit  within  the 
tray  is  a  cover  18  which  rests  upon  the  upper  shoulder  16,  but 
since  the  shoulder  16a  is  somewhat  lower,  there  will  be  a  slight  in- 
terval 19  between  the  cover  and  the  shoulder  16.  Extending 
entirely  around  the  margin  of  the  cover  on  the  under  side  and 
spaced  equally  from  the  edge  is  a  dependant  flange  20,  of  suitabla 
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depth  to  rest  upon  the  shoulder  17,  being  spaced  away  from  the 
shoulder  17a  because  of  the  depression  of  the  latter  below  the 
shoulder  17.  Extending  downward  from  the  flange  20  upon  one 
side  of  the  cover  is  a  lip  or  flange  21,  which  extends  entirely 
across  that  side  of  the  cover  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  project  con- 
siderably below  the  shoulder  17a,  but  is  spaced  away  from  the  wall 
of  the  tray  below  said  shoulder.  One  edge  of  the  cover  18  is 
provided  at  the  middle  point  with  a  spacing  lug  22  which  projects 
in  the  plane  of  the  cover,  and  abuts  against  the  inner  wall  of  the 
tray,  so  that  when  the  cover  is  in  position  there  will  be  an  opening 
or  space  23  between  the  margin  of  the  cover  upon  each  side  of  the 
lug.  while  all  the  remaining  margins  of  the  cover  are  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  tray.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
cover  fits  snugly  in  its  seat,  the  arrangement  of  the  shoulders  or 
steps  and  interlocking  flanges  preventing  the  entrance  of  light  to 
the  space  below  the  rover,  any  rays  that  may  trickle  through  the 
space  23  and  the  irregular  interval  being  finally  intercepted  by  the 
lip  21.  The  centre  of  the  cover  is  provided  with  a  lifting  lug  or 
handle,  to  facilitate  the  insertion  and  removal  of  the  cover,  and 
this  handle  is  pierced  with  a  vertical  bore  24,  in  which  is  inserted 
a  short  vent  tube  25.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube  extends  below 
the  cover  and  is  bent  upward.  The  extreme  end  of  the  bent  por- 
tion is  bevelled,  and  between  the  tube  and  the  under  surface  of 
the-cover  is  inserted  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  or  other  absorbent 
material  27.  The  purpose  of  this  vent  tube  is  to  permit  the  free 
escape  of  air  when  the  tray  is  charged  with  the  developer,  and 
the  absorbent  material  27  will  intercept  and  hold  any  drops  of 
fluid  that  may  be  spattered  upward  beneath  the  cover,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  occlusion  of  the  vent  by  the  entrance  of 
the  liquid  in  this  way.  A  rectangular  portion  of  the  cover  is 
thickened  upon  the  under  side  to  permit  the  formation  of  a 
recess  for  the  seating  of  a  thermometer,  which  has  its  stem  bent 


at  a  right  angle  so  that  the  bulb  end  projects  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  recess  to  a  point  approximating  the 
bottom  of  the  tray.  The  bulb  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  stem 
is  surrounded  by  a  metal  tube  closed  at  the  lower  end  to  form  a 
cell  and  having  its  upper  end  in  threaded  engagement  with  the 
opening.  The  portion  of  the  thermometer  included  in  the  cell 
is  surrounded  by  a  suitable  filling.  The  upper  side  of  the  recess 
is  closed  by  a  protective  transparent  plate  preferably  made  of  glass 
upon  which  is  etched,  or  otherwise  impressed,  a  suitable  ther- 
mometric  scale  comprising  graduations,  and  arranged  upon  the  glass. 
In  juxtaposition  with  these  graduations  is  a  time  scale,  consisting 
of  columns  of  figures  or  numbers  representing  minutes  and  seconds, 
each  number  corresponding  with  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  ther- 
mometric  scale,  the  relation  of  the  two  scales  being  determined  by 
the  strength  of  the  developer  to  be  used. 

The  plates  or  films  to  be  developed  are  placed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tray,  the  means  being  piovided  to  prevent  the  prepared  sur- 
faces of  plates  or  films  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  adjacent 
negative  or  the  surrounding  walls  to  any  extent.  In  order  to  space 
the  superposed  plates  apart  so  that  the  developing  fluid  may  have 
ready  access  to  the  prepared  surfaces,  spacing  plates  are  intro- 
duced between  the  plates.  These  "  spacers "  are  composed  of 
thin  sheets  of  metal  having  spaced  marginal  depressions,  which 
project  beyond  the  surface,  forming  feet  which  rest  upon  the 
plate  below,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  thus  leaving  an  unobstructed 
passage  for  the  fluid  above  each  plate.  These  depressions  are 
made  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  come  vertically  above  one 
another  in  any  two  adjacent  sheets.  Since  the  plates  and  spacers 
are  held  away  from  the  tray  walls  by  the  abutments  37,  and  from 
the  bottom  by  ledges,  the  developer  can  pass  freely  around  and 
between  the  superposed  plates. 

The  manner  of  using  the  developing  tray  is  as  follows  : — The 


operations  may  be  performed  in  any  light  with  the  exception  of 
the  transfer  of  the  plates  from  holder  to  tray.  A  changing-bag 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose  when  a  dark  room  is  not  con- 
venient. The  plates  are  placed  into  the  tray  film  side  upward, 
with  the  metal  spacers,  lugs  downward,  between  the  plates.  When 
the  negative  or  film  is  the  full  size  of  the  tray,  the  metal  spacers 
are  placed  with  the  projections  downward  and  resting  upon 
the  margins  of  the  negative  plates.  When  the  negative  is  not  the 
full  size  of  the  tray,  the  metal  spacers  are  placed  into  the  tray 
with  the  projections  extending  cither  upward  or  downward.  In 
this  case  the  projections  do  not  rest  upon  the  margins  of  the  glass 
plates  (or  films),  but  upon  the  margin  of  the  adjacent  spacer,  or 
the  bottom  of  the  tray.  Under  these  circumstances  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  projections  lengthened  to  correspond  with  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  plates  in  order  to  preserve  the  necessary 
liquid  space  above  the  plates. 

When  the  plates  and  spacers  have  been  properly  arranged  in 
the  tray  and  the  cover  placed  in  position,  the  tray  is  then  set  upon 
a  level  surface  with  a  small  article,  such  as  a  common  lead  pencil 
under  one  end  to  form  an  incline.  The  developer  is  then  to  be 
poured  on  at  the  liquid  passage-way,  so  that  it  will  flow 
slowly  into  the  space  beneath  the  cover.  After  the  required 
amount  of  the  solution  has  been  thus  poured  within  the  tray  the 
latter  is  rocked  gently  and  continuously  during  the  entire  time 
required  for  developing,  the  duration  of  which  is  ascertained  by 
observing  the  temperature  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  and 
noting  upon  the  minute  and  second  scale  the  figures  correspond- 
ing therewith.  As  an  appreciable  time  is  required  to  register  the 
degree  of  temperature,  the  reading  should  be  correspondingly  de- 
layed, the  calculation,  of  course,  being  made  from  the  time  of  the 
application  of  the  solution.  At  the  expiration  of  the  indicated 
time,  the  developer  is  poured  off  through  the  passage-way,  and 
the  tray  rinsed  by  the  application  of  clear  water,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  fixing  solution  in  the  usual  manner.  In  a  few 
moments  the  cover  may  be  removed,  and  when  the  fixing  process 
is  completed,  place  the  uncovered  tray  and  contents  under  the  tap, 
directing  a  small  stream  of  water  upon  the  open  space  provided 
for  the  thermometer  bulb  cap.— -Waldo  Gustavus  Eice,  Edison 
Park,  111.,  U.S.A. 

CiN-EMATOGR.\PHS.  —  No.  29,852.  1910  (December  22,  1910).  This 
invention  relates  to  devices  which  produce  kinetoscopic  effects 
commonly  known  as  moving  pictures,  which  is  usually  pro- 
duced upon  a  screen  by  means  of  a  projecting  lantern.  It  has  for 
its  object  to  produce  a  novel  lantern,  the  light  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  picture  changing  devices,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
shutter,  usually  located  in  line  with  the  axes  of  the  lenses,  and 
near  the  picture.  The  light  is  cut  off  between  the  exposures  of 
each  picture,  during  which  they  are  changed  from  positions  of  ex- 
posure to  non-exposure.  In  my  invention  the  light  is  suddenly 
extinguished  just  before  the  change  is  made,  and  suddenly  lights 
up  after  the  change  is  made.  A  pair  of  rotating  electrodes  is  con- 
nected to  the  source  of  a  current,  and  a  means  is  provided  for 
starting  an  arc,  which  is  maintained  by  the  said  source.  The 
electrodes  rotate  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  opposition  portions 
move  in  the  same  direction,  the  electrodes  rotate  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  arcs  produced  between  them  will  be  carried  forward  by 
definite  periods  of  time  before  they  are  ruptured  by  reason  of  the 
rotation  of  the  electrodes.  During  the  period  between  the  rupture 
of  each  arc  and  the  starting  of  the  succeeding  arc,  the  pictures 
may  be  changed.  An  inter-controlling  mechanism  is  provided  to 
accomplish  this  inter-relationship. — Thomas  Joseph  Murphy,  200, 
South  Avenue,  Rochester,  U.S.A. 

Drying  Cinem.\togkaph  Films.— \o.  27,785,  1910  (Xov.  19,  1910). 
This  invention  refers  to  the  suspension  of  films,  perforated  or 
not,  and  is  applicable  to  film  drying  devices  of  the  transporting 
and  other  types,  and  more  particularly  to  the  continuous  drying 
device  forming  the  subject  matter  of  the  British  Patent  No.  21,099, 
dated  September  15,  1909,  in  which  the  suspending  devices  are 
fitted  to  a  belt  moving  in  a  closed  circuit  in  a  drying  chamber. 
According  to  the  present  invention,  the  suspension  is  effected  by 
device  worked  on  the  following  principle :— If  a  film  is  wedged 
by  its  edges  when  it  is  in  a  rectilineal  position,  it  immediately 
gives  and  curves  according  to  cylindrical  surface,  the  rectilineal 
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generating  lines  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  edge*  of  the  film. 
Thus  deformed,  the  film  cannot  be  mad©  to  roll  around  an  axil 
perpendicular  to  its  borders  without  creasing  the  film ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  film  is  first  wound  around  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  its  borders,  even  only  on  a  fraction  of  circumference,  it  i«  then 
possible  to  wedge  or  clamp  the  borders  of  the  film  at  the  spot 
where  it  is  wound  round,  without  creasing  it,  and  with  sufficient 
force  to  provoke  a  friction  compensating  for  example  the  weight  of 
the  descending  loop,  and  for  stopping  the  film  as  soon  aa  the  loop 
has  reached  the  desired  length.  The  suspension  device,  based  on 
the  ajbove-mentioned  principle,  is  characterised  by  special  ar- 
rangements, and  by  the  mechanism  supporting  the  loops  and 
fastened  to  the  transporter.  This  device  is  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  arrangements  or  parts  forming  the  complete 
drying  system. — The  Compagnie  G^nerale  de  Phonographes,  Cine- 
matographes,  et  Appareils  de  precision,  98,  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
Paris. 

Duplex  Photographic  P.<per.— No.  14,420,  1910  (June  15,  1910). 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  use  of  duplex-paper,  con- 
sisting of  two  layers  or  of  similar  paper  consisting  of  several  layers 
for  photographic  purposes.  Fine,  very  transparent,  and  structure- 
less paper  when  mounted  upon  a  support  of  stronger  paper  pos- 
sesses that  degree  of  resistance  which  is  required  for  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  paper  has  to  be  submitted,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  one  hand  the  setting  of  the  sensitive  emulsion  on  the  paper; 
on  the  other,  the  exposing,  developing,  and  fixing.  By  drawing  the 
fine  paper  bearing  the  photo  off  its  support  a  paper-film  is  obtained 
possessing  the  required  thinness,  transparency,  and  homogeneity. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mount  the  said  film  upon  any  other  support, 
as  it  possesses  sufficient  stiffness  and  resistance  for  independent 
use. 

The  treatment  of  this  paper  does  not  require  more  attention  than 
the  handling  of  dry-plates  and  photographic  papers  in  general,  it 
is  exposed,  developed,  fixed,  and  washed  in  the  usual  manner; 
when  quite  dry,  the  layer  of  thin  pa.p6r  is  drawn  off  its  st>f  i>ort. 
AU  wet  operations  have  to  take  place  while  the  two  parts  of 
duplex-paper  still  adhere  to  one  another.  The  picture  can  easily 
be  touched  up  on  the  paper  side  of  the  film,  i.e.,  the  side  not 
covered  by  the  emulsion,  after  the  removal  of  the  thin  paper  layer 
from  its  support.  The  number  of  layers  of  paper  being  unlimited, 
paper  plates  can  be  made  as  resistant  and  thick  as  required  by 
superposing  several  layers  of  paper  supports  and  several  layers  of 
thin  paper.  Such  paper  plates  can  be  advantageously  used  as 
substitutes  for  glass  plates  of  any  large  size,  where  celluloid  films 
cannot  be  used  owing  to  their  incapability  to  lie  flat.  By  use  of 
translucent  paper  as  support,  the  paper  plates  can  be  examined 
against  the  light  while  developing  like  any  ordinary  glass  plarte. 
By  making  the  support  of  red  paper  the  formation  of  a  halo  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  use  of  a  black  paper  support  offers 
the  simplest  means  of  producting  roll-films  or  film -bobbins. — 
Ludwig  Giinther,  Chemist,  Heidelberg,  Neueoheimer  Landstr,  36. 

Developing  App.uiatus.— No.  11,959,  1910  (May  13,  1910).  This 
invention  relates  to  photographic  developing  apparatus  of  the  kind 
in  which  the  developing,  fixing,  and  washing  of  the  plates  or  films 
may  be  carried  out  without  necessitating  their  removal  from  the 
dark  slides  in  which  they  were  exposed,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  type  of  such  apparatus  in  which  the  development  takes  place 
in  complete  darkness,  and  not  by  observation,  the  process  being 
controlled  by  timed  duration  of  the  action  of  the  developing  solu- 
tion. 

The  present  invention  comprises  an  open  sided  frame  adapted  to 
receive  two  pla.te  or  film  holders,  one  on  each  side  thereof,  strips  of 
lighit-excluding  material  being  removably  secured  thereto,  and 
apertures  for  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  developing  or  other  fluid 
being  provided  at  each  end.  The  invention  also  consists  in  the  pro- 
vision of  a  spring  clip,  adapted  to  regain  the  dark  slides  or  film 
holders  in  position  in  the  frame. 

The  invention  further  comprises  the  various  details  hereinafter 
more  particularly  referred  to. 

In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect  in  one  convenient  manner  I 
use  any  convenient  form  of  dark  slide  or  film-holder,  though  pre- 
■ferably  I  construct  my  plate-holder  or  dark  slide  from  a  rectangular 
Viece  of  metal  or  other  suitable  material,  preferably  such  as  will 


not  be  delcfterionsly  acted  upon  by  the  water  or  chemical  reagents 
to  be  employed  in  the  various  operations.  On  three  tides  the 
metal  it  flanged  or  turned  over  in  the  usual  manner,  ao  at  to  ex- 
clude light  from  the  plate  when  the  shutter  is  in  position,  while 
upon  the  fourth  side,  or  that  side  from  which  the  shutter  it  with- 
drawn, I  employ  a  strip  or  pad  of  felt,  velvet,  or  like  suitable 
material,  adapted  to  bed  tightly  against  the  shutter  so  as  to  ezclode 
the  light  on  the  fourth  side.  Instead  of  securing  the  strip  or  pad 
by  means  of  a  suitable  adhesive,  I  prefer  to  make  the  same  re- 
movable, and  I  conveniently  secure  it  firmly  in  position  by  form- 
ing the  strip  with  outwardly  sloping  or  bevelled  edges,  while  the 
sides  of  the  recess  into  which  it  fits  I  make  to  slope  or  incline 
inwardly.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  accidental  displacement 
of  the  strip  while  still  ensuring  that  it  shall  be  readily  removable 
when  required.  Any  usual  arrangements  are  provided  for  retain- 
ing the  film  or  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  and  also  for  pressing  it 
forward  so  as  to  keep  it  in  the  focal  plane ;  for  example,  I  may 
employ  spring  tongues  or  the  like. 

The  rectaaigular  or  other  suitably  shaped  frame  is  conveniently 
formed  of  metal,  and  of  convenient  size,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  plate-holder  or  dark  slide  employed.  The  sides  of  the  frame  are 
flanged  or  turned  over  or  otherwise  suitably  formed  to  receive  the 
flanges  of  the  dark  slides,  of  which  two  are  carried,  one  on  each 
side,  by  the  frame.  In  recesses  at  the  end  of  the  frame  from 
which  the  dark  slides  are  withdrawn,  I  arrange  suitable  light- 
excluding  strips  of  pads  of  felt  or  the  like,  the  whole  arrangement 
being  such  that  when  the  shutters  are  withdrawn  from  the  dark 
slides  the  sensitive  side  of  each  plate  or  film  will  be  exposed  to  the 
interior  of  the  frame  without  the  possibility  of  light  reaching  them. 

Along  each  side  of  the  frame  I  arrange  any  convenient  number  of 
light-trapped  openings  or  apertures,  so  formed  that  while  liqaid 
can  easily  pass  through,  no  light  can  penetrate  to  the  interior  of 
the  frame. 

When  the  dark  slides  have  been  placed  in  their  frame,  and  the 
shutters  removed,  the  developing,  fixing,  or  washing  solutions  may 
be  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  frame,  preferably  by  immersing 
it  in  the  required  liquid  contained  in  a  tank  or  box,  and  for  con- 
venience in  handling  the  frame,  I  provide  a  clip  or  holder.  When 
the  frame  is  immersed  in  liquid,  the  latter  enters  it  through  the 
light-trapped  openings  on  one  side,  the  displaced  air  escaping 
through  those  on  the  other,  and  in  order  to  get  a  more  even  treat- 
ment of  the  plates  or  films,  the  frame  may  be  taken  out  and  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid  in  the  reversed  position.  James  Wyndham 
Meek,  124,  Holborn,  London,  E.G. 

Colour  Screen  Pl.^tes.— No.  8,761,  1910  (April  11,  1910).  This 
invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  above,  the  colours  for 
same  being  composed  of  three  sets  of  minute  squares  arranged  in 
a  "  key  "  pattern  design,  so  that  each  colour  set  is  printed  from 
the  same  block,  or  other  printing  surface,  by  shifting  it  the  width 
or  distance  of  a  square,  by  ordinary  three  colour  printing  process, 
and  by  this  means  each  set  of  colour  point  squares  fit  in  exactly 
to  each  other,  without  the  necessity  of  staining  in  the  third 
•colour  to  fill  up  and  stop  out  all  white  light.  The  three  seta  of 
colours  being  arranged  in  this  way,  no  two  of  the  same  colours 
come  into  contact,  thus  giving  an  equal  distribution  and  perfect 
colour  rendering  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate ;  the  accuracy 
in  size  of  each  point  square  is  arrived  at  preferably  by  setting  up 
the  design  for  printing  in  ono  colour  only,  in  metal  printing 
type,  say,  for  example,  the  size  known  as  "  five  point  square 
face,"  and  spacing  out  with  quads  to  the  required  pattern  for  the 
one  colour,  leaving  room  for  the  two  other  colours  to  fit  in  between ; 
black  impressions  are  then  made  upon  paper  to  the  measurement, 
say,  5  feet  by  4  feet;  this  is  then  photographed  down  to  the  size 
points  required  for  printing  the  multi-colour  screen  plate ;  from 
this  a  metal  etched  printing  plate  is  made  by  known  photo- 
mechanical means.  These  fine  points  of  colour  may  be  printed  on 
to  the  glass  plate  direct,  using  suitably  prepared  "additive" 
transfer  or  litho  inks,  or  upon  a  transparent  varnished  or  gelatine 
coated  surface  prepared  to  receive  same.  Or  a  printing  surface  or 
block  may  be  made  by  impressing  gelatine  or  celluloid  or  other 
suitable  substance  with  the  pattern  required,  from  the  metal 
etched  plate  or  block.  These  multi-colour  designs  may  also  be 
printed  on  sheet  gelatine,  celluloid  roll  films,  or  other  suitable 
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transparent  substances,  also  paper  or  cardboard,  treated  if  desired 
■with  rubber  waterproof  solution,  which  is  afterwards  c<)ated  with  a 
printing-out  sensitive  emulsion,  and  by  this  means  pictures  in 
colour  may  be  obtained.  Tlie  method  as  above  described  is  ap- 
plicable to  a  three-colour  method  of  photography,  but  a  greater 
number  of  colours  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

A  great  feature  is  that  films  can  be  made  for  cinematography  in 
natural  colours,  the  printing  of  these  long  lengtlis  of  films  being 
carried  out  by  having  the  same  design  maie  upon  a  circular  wheel 
or  roller,  or  set  of  rollers,  by  which  means  a  continuous  film  of  any 
length  may  be  mechanically  printed  in  the  three  colours  by  (he 
same  ma-chine  printing  method.  The  films  when  developed  can 
be  retained  as  stock  negative  films,  from  which  any  number  of  colour 
positives  can  be  made  by  printing  in  contact  in  proper  registration 
with  a  similar  colour  film,  guided  by  a  sprocket  wiicel  or  other 
suitahle  device  which  engages  the  perforations  of  the  two  films. 
The  colours  for  these  celluloid  ribbon  films,  or  celluloid  varnished 
plates,  are  specially  prepared  with  a  medium  which  causes  them 
to  adhere  very  firmly,  and  are  similar  to  those  described  in  Patent 
Specification  No.  9.912.  dated  April  26,  1909.  -Henry  William 
Hamblin  Palmer,  52,  Stephens  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


P^u)  Crade  names. 

Ahead  of  All  (Design).— Xo.  330,595.  Chemical  substances  used 
in  manufactures,  photography,  or  philosophical  research.  F.  W. 
Berk  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.G., 
chemical  manufacturers.     February   1,   1911. 
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Carrying    the    Camera, 

Much  has  been  written  in  favour  of  the  rue-sac  (writes  "  G.  C." 
in  the  "  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News "  for 
July  31),  but  the  average  photographer  is  usually  fitted  up  with 
an  ordinary  square-blocked  bag  of  some  sort,  and  unless  he  is 
going  on  a  very  prolonged  holiday,  he  does  not  feel  justified  in 
expending  the  necessary  amount  in  a  bag  of  this  pattern ;  and 
whatever  else  might  be  said,  neatness  can  hardly  be  described  as  a 
characteristic  of  this  method  of  equipment.  For  years  I  have  been 
used  to  carrying  the  camera  in  the  orthodox  way,  however,  until 
some  weeks  ago,  when,  watching  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  the  idea 
struck  me  that  a  camera  could  be  carried  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  tn  which  the  boys  carry  their  bag — i.e.,  flat  against  the  back. 

Experiments  showed  that  there  were  two  possible  ways  of  carry- 
ing the  bag  to  swing  square  against  the  back,  but  extended  trials 
proved  that  for  myself  one  was  somewhat  handier  than  the  other. 
In  the  way  I  recommend,  the  strap  will  need  to  be  just  a  little 
longer  than  usual,  but  this  will  depend  on  the  "  build  "  of  the 
photographer.  This  is  the  only  alteration,  however.  The  bag  is 
simply  hung  over  one  shoulder,  and  the  opposite  arm  pushed 
under  the  strap,  which  is  behind  the  back.  Then  the  bag  rests 
naturally  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  the  weight  is  evenly 
balanced  between  both  shoulders.  Then  the  swing  is  practically 
non-existent. 

In  the  other  method,  the  suspending  strap  is  put  under  both 
armpits — the  bag  being  held  out  in  front  of  the  chest,  with  the 
front  facing  towards  the  ground — and  afterwards  the  case  passed 
over  to  the  back,  over  the  head.  This  causes  the  case  to  hang 
higher  up  the  back,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
way  it  hangs  to  the  previous  method.  In  cycling,  these  two  ways 
are  both  eminently  suitable,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  camera 
should  keep  in  one  position,  and  not  "work"  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 


SoTTTH  AFRir.i  IX  Photogr.\phs. — At  the  Coronation  Exhibition, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  a  series  of  large  photographs — about  160  in  number 
— are  on  view,  which  have  been  sent  by  the  Corporations  of  Johannes- 
burg and  other  towns  in  South  Africa,  and  represent  scenes 
from  the  stretch  of  country  between  the  Cape  and  the  Zambesi. 
A  special  building  is  set  apart  for  the  display  of  the  pictures. 


meetings  oT  Societies. 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Saturday,  August  5. 
Darwen  Photographic  Aasocia'tiou.     Excursion  to  Hoddlesd^n  aud  District. 
The  United  Stereoscopic  Society.     Outing  to  Cambridge  and  Ely  (oth,  6th  and  7th). 

Monday,  August  7. 
Worthing  Camera  Club.    Exci:i-sion  to  Rye  or  Fittleworth. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Headley  and  Epsoin  Dowusv 
Sutton  Photographic   Club.     Esciirsiou. 

Wednesday,  August  9; 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Technical  and  Auction  Sale, 


Commercial  Si  Ceaal  Intelligence* 


Re  Fredesice:  Geoiioe  CtwaxM,  The  Medical  HaU,  110,  West 
Street,  Farnham,  Surrey,  chemist  and  druggist,  and  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic apparatus. — The  Official  Receiver  for  the  Guildford  -district 
has  now  issued  particulars  under  this  failure,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  debtor  has  tiled  a  statement  of  affairs  showing  gross  liabili- 
ties amounting  to  £1,517  8s.  2d.,  of  which  £482  18s,  8d.  is  due  to 
unsecured  creditors.  To  fully  secured  creditors,  £1.000,  the  value  of 
the  securities  being  esl;imated  at  £1.200.  The  assets  are  estimated  at 
£322  9s.  lOid.,  from  which  £34  8s.  6d.  has  to  be  deducted  for  the 
claims  of  preference  creditors  payable  in  full,  leaving  the  nett  assets 
at  £288  Is.  4id..  and  disclosing  a  deficiency  of  £194  18s.  5id. 

The  debtor  alleges  his  failure  to  have  been  caused  through  "  want 
of  capital,  owing  to  which  I  have  been  unable  to  keep  sufficient 
stock  on  hand,  and  have  made  insufhojent  profits  to  pay  expenses  and 
support  my  wife  and  family."  The  report  and  observations  of  the 
Oliicial  Receiver  are  to  the  following  effect : — "  The  delay  in  issuing' 
these  observations  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  debtor  to  tile  his  state- 
ment of  affairs  before  July  13,  1911." 

The  debtor,  aged  50,  who  tiled  his  own  petition  in  consequence 
of  executions  being  levied  upon  his  premises,  .'^tates  : — 

That  prior  to  December,  1903,  he  was  an  assistant  to  chemists 
in  this  country  and  in  South  Africa ;  that  on  December  14,  1903,  he 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  chemist  and  druggist, 
and  dealer  in  photographic  apparatus,  at  110,  West  Street,  Farn- 
ham, without  any  money  of  his  own.  His  wife  lent  him  £250.  be- 
queathed to  lier  by  a  relative,  still  due  and  owing.  In  December, 
1908,  a  relative  died  and  left  him  fifteen  houses  and  a  shop  in  Can- 
ning Town,  subject  to  a  charge  for  £500,  He  then  mortgaged  the 
property  for  £1,100,  out  of  which  he  repaid  his  uncle's  estate  £400, 
lent  to  him  to  carry  on  tlie  business,  and  the  above-mentioned 
charge,  the  balance  being  used  in  payments  to  creditors.  During 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been  continually  pressed  by  creditoi-s, 
and  since  January  last  has  received  twenty  summonses  for  debt. 

The  debtor  states  that  he  has  kept  and  he  has  produced  a  petty 
cash  book,  bought  ledger,  sold  ledger,  and  a  day  book,  but  his 
business  transactions,  results  of  his  tradings,  and  financial  position, 
ai'e  not  sufficiently  disclosed  therein. 

Of  the  unsecured  indebtedness,  £300  appears  to  be  in  respect  of 
money  lent  between  October,  1900,  and  November,  1908,  the  balance 
being  almost  entirely  for  goods  supjilied  to  the  business  between,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  debtor's  figures,  1908,  and  June, 
1911,  The  ci-editor  treated  as  fully  secured  is  the  mortgagee  of  the 
debtor's  property  at  Canning  Town,  previously  referred  to,  who  had 
taken  possession. 

In  the  Official  Receiver's  view,  the  debtor's  valuation  of  his  assets 
is  not  likely  to  be  realised,  as  the  effects  were  sold  under  a  distress 
for  rent  and  executions,  and  the  account  of  the  sale  shows  a  surplus 
of  £15  18s.  6d.  only,  payable  to  the  Official  Receiver. 

Rk  Herbert  Osc.\b  Se.\m.\n,  lately  residing  at  185.  Hyde  Park 
Road,  Ijeeds,  and  lately  carrying  on  business  as  a  photographer  at 
80.  Queen  Street,  and  High  Street  Arcade,  Cardiff;  27,  Castle  Street, 
Bristol ;  74,  City  Arcade,  aud  15,  High  Street,  Birmingham :  3, 
Regent  Street,  Weston-super-Mare;  High  Street,  Ilfracombe ;  Fore- 
gate  Street,  Chester ;  and  19,  Central  Beach,  Blackpool ;   and  now 
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residing  in  lodgings  nt  IS.  KUon  Place,  and  carrying  on  business  as 
a  photographer  at  84,  Briggal*,  Leeds. 

The  above-named  debtor  appeared  for  his  pnblic  examination  at 
the  Leeds  County  Court  on  July  25,  before  Mr.  Deputy-Registrar 
Peckover.  The  statement  of  affairs  as  filed  by  the  debtor  disclosed 
liabilities  amounting  to  £532,  and  a  deficicnry  of  £618. 

In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  Official  Kecciver,  debtor,  who 
attributed  his  failure  to  "  bad  trade  and  loss  on  branch  shops,"  said 
he  was  twenty-six  yea.rs  of  age,  and  commenced  business  as  a  photo- 
grapher in  Bristol  in  November,  1903,  with  £30  ravings  and  £30 
borrowed  money,  since  repaid.  He  subsequently  ofXined  shops  in 
Bedminster,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  and  Gloucester,  and  in  1906  he 
removed  the  business  in  Bristol  to  Ilfracombe.  In  Angnst,  1908,  an 
execution  was  levied  on  two  shops  in  Birmingham,  two  in  Cardiff, 
and  one  in  Ilfracombe,  and  the  whole  effect.s  at  these  places  were 
sold  up.  He  remained  in  Gloucester,  where,  after  being  in  a  situa- 
tion five  months,  he  removed  to  Swansea  with  his  remaining  apparatus. 
He  was  there  nine  months,  but  afterwards  assisted  his  brother  at 
Southport  for  the  summer  season  up  to  September,  1910,  when  he 
went  to  Blackpool.  After  leaving  Blackpool  he  came  to  Leeds,  where 
the  business  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss.  The  examination  was 
jidjourned. 

"  Rb  John  William  Smith,  trading  as  T.  Smith  and  Son,  photo- 
graphers, 60,  High  Street,  King's  Lynn.  The  first  meeting  of 
creditors  was  held  at  Norwich  on  July  27.  The  gross 
liabilities  amounted  to  £152,  of  which  £122  was  expected  to  rank, 
and  (he  asset*  were  put  at  £58,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £64.  The 
debtor,  it  appeared,  was  formerly  employed  by  his  father,  and  on 
the  latter's  death  in  1889  debtor  carried  on  the  business  for  his 
mother  until  1892,  when  he  purchased  the  stock  and  effects  from 
the  trustees  under  his  father's  will,  for  between  £300  and  £400. 
Owing  to  considerable  losses  through  a  burglary  the  following  year, 
and  being  robbed  by  his  employees,  only  £10  was  paid  on  behalf 
of  this  purchase.  In  June,  1897,  the  debtor  executed  a  deed  of 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
position of  10s.  in  the  £,  and  states  that  he  thinks  he  paid  about 
5s.  in  the  £.  His  sister  subsequently  purchased  the  stock  from 
the  trustees  for  £100.  At  that  time  the  unsecured  liabilities  were 
estimated  at  £856,  and  the  assets  at  £542.  The  unsecured 
liabilities  in  the  present  case  are  mainly  for  goods  supplied  for 
business.  In  his  preliminary  examination  the  debtor  stated  that 
the  stock  belonging  to  him  was  not  worth  more  than  £10,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  effects,  including  furniture,  belonged  to  his 
sister,  who  purchased  them  as  stated.  The  Official  Receiver 
remarked  that  under  these  circumstances  it  was  considered  that 
the  value  of  the  assets  had  been  considerably  overestimated.  In  the 
statement  of  affairs  the  causes  of  failure  as  alleged  by  the  debtor 
were  as  follows  : — "  Losses  by  burglary,  and  being  robbed  by 
employees  shortly  after  starting  in  business,  competition,  and 
through  my  extreme  deafness  for  the  pa-st  three  years."  The 
matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Receiver. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Ensign  Competition. — Mrs.  Jenson,  105,  Eikeston  Road,  Notting- 
am,  is  the  winner  of  the  "Ensign"  roll  film  competition  for  July. 
Houghtons,  Ltd.,  offer  a  three  guinea  camera  every  month  for  the 
hest  negative  on  "  Ensign  "  film.  The  entries  close  on  the  3rd  of  the 
month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competitioli  form  is  enclosed  with 
every  spool  of  "Ensign"  film. 

The  Leto  Photo  M.\tebials  Coupant. — The  employees  of  the  Leto 
Factories  at  Edgware  and  Ealing  held  their  fifth  annual  outing  on 
Saturday,  July  22,  the  place  selected  on  this  occasion  being  Hastings. 
The  Edg\vare  contingent  started  at  6  a.m.  by  special  motor  bus, 
and  met  their  Ealing  friends  at  Victoria.  Hastings  was  reached  in 
good  time,  and  favoured  with  brilliant  weather,  a  very  enjoyable 
time  was  passed,  various  parties  being  made  up  to  visit  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

Niece  of  Michael  Faraday. — The  death  has  occurred  at  High- 
bury, at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  of  Miss  Jane  Barnard,  niece  and 
for   many   years    amanuensis   of   the   late   Professor   Faraday.     By 


her  decease  a  portrait  in  oils  of  the  great  experimental  rhomirt, 
already  accepted  by  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  painted 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Butler,  who  is  better  known  thronnh 
his  recent  researches  in  the  art  of  colour  photography,  becomes  the 
property  of  the  nation. 

Rajak  CoMPETTTiox.— The  prizes  offered  by  Meurt.  Rajar,  Ltd., 
Mobberley,  Cheshire,  for  the  best  print  on  paper  or  poatrards  of 
their  manufacture  submitted  for  the  competition  for  the  month  of 
June  have  been  awarded  as  follows  : — Class  1,  open  competition,  to 
W.  Fisher,  Mahalapye,  British  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  South 
Africa,  for  print  on  P.O.P.  paper.  Class  2,  for  those  who  have  never 
previously  won  a  prize  in  any  class  of  competition,  to  H.  Middleton 
Jones,  Wellside,  Heswall,  Cheshire,  for  print  on  bromide  paper, 
purchased  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Schuhmacher,  chemist,  Heswall.  Re- 
mittances for  the  prizes  have  been  posted  to  the  respective  winners. 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 
September  9  to  October  21. — London  Salon  of  Photography.     Entrie* 

close  September  1  (Britain),  August  21  (foreign).     Sec.,  Robert 

M.  Cocks,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  6a,  Pall  Mall  Eart, 

LondcHi,  S.W. 
October  U  to  20. —Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.   Entries 

close    October   2.     Sec,    Miss    Penrice,    41,    Wellington   Road, 

Bournemouth. 
November  6  to  11.— Southampton  Camera  Club.    Sec,  C.  M.  Cooper, 

203,  Shirley  Road,  Southampton. 


Hnsmn  to  Correspondents. 

••'  All  matttTS  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  Thb  Editors,  Th«  British 
JocRNAL  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C."  Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 
•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  ansvrer 
communicatiotis  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•••  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hknrt  Grzenwood 
&   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,   London,    W.C. 

'»'  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henrt 
Greenwood  &  Company,  o/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  mutt  bt 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photograph  Registered  : 

Eeni  Dasnieres,  Kamloops,  British  Columbia,  Caiuida.    Photograph  of  Jlaiit  Sheet, 
Kainloopx,  ISrituh  Cohimbin,  Canada,  Hhowing  Train. 

Address  Wanted. — Please  inform  us  through  jounial  present  address 
of  Bromar  and  Co.,  late  of  Charing  Cross  House,  29a,  Charing 
Cross  Road,  W.C. — Liddle. 

Sorry  we  cannot  answer  this  query,  as  we  have  no  record  of  the 
present  address  of  the  firm. 

Brauovtin,  Clare,  Wise  amd  Co.— The  article  in  qnestion  was  re- 
printed in  our  issue  of  April  22.  1911,  from  a  pamphlet  by  W.  J. 
Kinsley,  the  matter  being,  as  we  understood,  first  published  in  the 
"American  Annual  of  Photography."  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
pamphlet  is  not  published  in  England.  The  other  book  you  men- 
tion we  do  not  know.  Shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  the  back  number 
in  que.ttion  on  receipt  of  stamps  for  2Jd. 

BiTRNlsHER.- Can  you  advise  me,  through  the  "  Journal,"  where  I 
can  get  a  burnisher  wheel  madeT  The  makers  of  the  roller — so 
the  firm  of  whom  I  obtained  it  inform  me — have  given  up  the 
business.  They  recommend  me  to  obtain  it  through  a  local  iron- 
monger, but  none  of  the  latter  will   undertake  it. — Alfred  T. 

HONEV. 

We  would  advise  you   to  write  to  some   large  manufacturing 
firm,  such  as  Houghtons,  88-89,  High  Holbom. 
GovFjiNMKNT  PosTS. — 1.  Are  there  any  posts  open  to  photographic 
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assistants  under  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
at  places  like  Southampton,  etc.,  or  do  they  not  employ  civilians? 

2.  To  whom  should  I  apply  for  such  a  situation? — TwTNH.tM. 
1.  Such  posts  are  rare,  and  the  War  Department  has  already 

its  own  photographers.  Everybody  being  a  photographer  now- 
adays, there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  2.  If  you  want  to 
try  your  luck,  write  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  at  the  place  where 
you  wish  to  enter. 

Copyright. — Could  you  please  let  me  know  in  "  Answers  t-o  Corre- 
spondents," if  I  can  stop  a  local  store  from  getting  photograplis 
reproduced  as  a  postcard,  they  having  ordered  a  thousand  through 
a  dealer  ? — B.   Darnieres. 

If  you  inform  the  dealer  that  the  photograph  is  copyright  he 
is  not  likely  to  make  the  reproductions.  The  copyright  is  regis- 
tered now,  but  if  the  reproductions  were  made  before  registration 
you  cannot  do  much  except  by  arrangement  with  the  firm.  It 
is  useless  taking  legal  action  on  account  of  anything  done  before 
registration,  though  you  are  now  protected  against  any  future 
piracy. 

Sundries. — 1.  Kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  issue  where  to  get 
instructions  on  the  "  Bijou "  photographs.  2.  Where  to  get 
instructions  on  the  Professional  Photographers'  "  Coupon  Scheme." 

3.  Where  to  obtain  the  cheapest  blocking  presses  for  mounts, 
etc. — Sepia. 

1.  We  do  not  understand  the  question.  The  technique  of 
photography  is  the  same  for  any  size  pictures.  2.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  such  scheme.  If  you  want  to  adopt  coupon  methods 
of  trading,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assist  you,  as  we  do  not 
approve  such  methods.  3.  Apply  to  Houghtons,  88  and  89.  High 
Holborn,  W.C,  or  Sichel  and  Co.,  52,  Bunhill  Row,  E.G. 
Book  on  PnoTOGRAPHr.— Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
guide  to  photography  published,  dealing  especially  with  lighting, 
and  all  branches  of  operating  ?  I  am  a  retoucher,  and  want  to  be 
capable  of  taking  an  all-round  assistant's  berth.— Dora. 

If  you  want  to  take  up  the  matter  seriously,  we  should  advise 
you  to  get  handbooks  on  each  branch,  rather  than  one  general 
guide.  You  will  find  that  the  Photo-Miniature  series  (price  6d. 
each)  includes  books  on  nearly  every  branch  of  photography,  and 
you  can  obtain  a  complete  list  from  Dawbarn  and  W'ard.  For  up- 
to-date  hints  on  practical  studio  work  you  cannot  do  better  than 
study  our  pages,  studio  lighting  and  kindred  matters  being  fre- 
quently dealt  with.  A  useful  series  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
our  issues  for  March  18  to  April  15,  1910.  If  you  want  a  general 
guide  to  practical  photography.  Chapman  Jones'  "  Science  and 
Practice  of  Photography"  (price  5s.)  might  suit  you.  Robinson's 
"  Studio  and  What  to  Do  in  It "  (price  2s.  6d.)  is  also  useful  to  a 
beginner  at  portrait  work. 

Sharpenino  Wheel  Cutters. — I  have  learnt  many  useful  "tips" 
from  the  study  of  your  invaluable  "  Journal  "  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  I  have  never  had  the  temerity  or  audacity  yet 
to  beg  you  for  a  little  personal  help  or  instruction  direct;  but 
"  better  late  than  never."  So  I  have  now  ventured  to  solicit  your 
aid.  WHiat  I  want  to  find  out  is  the  best  means  and  method  of 
sharpening  the  edge  of  a  wheel  trimmer.  I  am  quite  frequently 
renewing  the  wheel  knife  of  the  trimmer  on  account  of  the  edge 
speedily  becoming  blunt.  We  wish  to  economise  in  this  direction, 
and  beg  you  to  kindly  suggest  a  simple  and  satisfactory  cure  for 
blunt  edges  of  circle  trimmers.  If  you  can  thus  help  us  we  shall 
save  sundry  shillings  which  we  consider  unnecessarily  spent,  and 
you  will  gain  our  sincere  thanks  and  gratitude. — Wheel  Trimmer. 
No  apologies  are  necessary  when  you  ask  us  questions.  Answer- 
ing them  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  we  exist.  If  you  refer  to 
our  issue  of  December  9,  1910,  you  will  find  an  article  on  "  Glass- 
cutting,"  in  which  a  method  of  sharpening  wheel  glass-cutters  is 
given.  You  should  find  this  method  work  equally  well  with  wheel 
print  trimmers  if  the  wheels  are  small.  If  large,  you  can  get  on 
very  well  with  an  ordinary  hone.  Hold  the  cutter  at  an  angle,  so 
that  the  wheel  bevel  is  almost  flat  on  the  hone,  and  then  run  it 
backwards  and  forwards.     It  takes  time,  but  is  quite  effectual. 

Orthochkom.^tic  Work. — Is  it  possible  for  you  to  give  me  your 
opinion  on  the  following  points  in  the  next  issue  of  the  "B.J.," 
03  I  am  leaving  here  for  Switzerland  next  week  on  a  holiday  trip  ? 


1.  Do  you  advise  isochromatic  plates  for  that  country?  If  so,  do 
you  give  any  preference?  2.  Should  all  plates  be  backed?  I  am 
using  a  Burchett  screen  with  telephoto  lens.  The  few  trials  made 
of  a  very  ordinary  subject  here  do  not  show  any  gain  apparently 
over  nonortho  plates. — Doubtful. 

1.  Certainly,  colour  sensitive  plates  should  be  considered  essen- 
tial ;  either  isochromatic  or  panchromatic  plates  should  be  taken. 
Dr.  Atkin  Swan,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  E.P.S.  on  January  o, 
1911,  recommended  panchromatic  plates  with  a  Kl  screen  as  giving* 
the  best  possible  results  on  ice.  2.  Y'es.  Backing  is  also  essential. 
With  a  telephoto  lens  for  mountain  work  you  want  an  optically 
worked  screen — or  "flat" — to  get  good  results.  An  ordinary  filter 
is  of  no  use  with  such  an  instrument,  and  if  you  do  not  care  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  a  flat,  you  had  better  do  without  a  screen.  Be 
sure  to  use  a  big  hood  with  the  telephoto  lens.  Also  be  sure  to 
give  full  exposure  in  the  Alps.  There  is  a  common  error  to  the 
effect  that  short  exposure  is  necessary  at  high  altitudes.  Your 
trials  probably  failed  to  convince  you  just  because  the  subject  was  so 
very  very  ordinary.  In  Switzerland  the  subjects  are  not  ordinary, 
and  there  you  will  find  out  the  benefits  of  colour  sensitive  plates ; 
but,  of  course,  a  K  screen  is  necessary  to  make  that  effect  fully 
obvious. 


Storage  of  Cixeiutograph  Films. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
L.CC,  a  report  was  made  on  the  subject  of  dangerous  businesses  by 
the  Public  Control  Committee,  and  the  following  extract  suggests  that 
new  regulations  will  probably  be  in  force  before  long  with  regard  to 
the  storage  of  cinematograph  films.  The  extract  is  as  follows : — 
"  Our  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  danger  existent  at 
places  where  kinematograph  films  are  stored,  and  to  the  pressing 
necessity  of  control  being  obtained  over  such  places.  A  series  of 
kinematograph  film  fires,  culminating  on  May  17,  1911,  in  an  outbreak 
which  seriously  endangered  the  lives  of  several  persons,  has  recently 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 
There  are  about  twenty  kinematograph  film  depots  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  we  are  advised  that  in  some  cases  the  films  are  stored 
in  premises  used  partly  as  dwelling  houses,"  In  replying  to  a  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  22,  1911,  on  the  subject,  the 
Home  Secretary  expressed  the  opinion  that  further  legislation  was 
needed  to  deal  with  the  danger,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Council,  dated 
May  25.  1911,  he  states  that  it  appears  to  be  very  desirable,  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  kinematograph  film  fires,  that  steps  should 
be  taken  by  the  Council  as  soon  as  possible  to  minimise  the  danger 
arising  from  the  storage  and  sale  of  such  films.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  we  have  formed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  obtain  licensing  powers  over  kinematograph  stores 
in  the  Council's  next  General  Powers  Bill.  We  recommend  that  ap- 
plication be  made  to  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1912  for  power* 
to  enable  the  Council  to  license,  subject  to  the  observance  of  such 
conditions  as  the  CouncU  may  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  (i.)  all  places  in  the  County  of  London  (exclusive 
of  the  City  of  London)  where  kinematograph  films  are  stored  or  sold ;. 
and  (ii.)  dangerous  businesses  as  defined  by  Section  118  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  except  such  dangerous  businesses  as  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  section. 

*,*  NoTiCK  TO  Advertisers.— BJocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  Uy 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Hydrazine  Plates. — The  full  text  of  the  paper  on  plates  pre- 
pared with  hydrazine,  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Sociely  by  ^fr.  Sanger  Shepherd,  details  at  length  the  remarkable 
properties  of  his  emulsion  for  botli  plates  and  papers,  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  both  development  and  print-out.  It  is  intimated 
that  the  new  plates  will  shortly  appear  upon  the  market.  The 
new  emulsion,  as  described  by  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd,  not  only 
nullifies  the  effects  of  over-exposure,  but,  in  the  case  of  paper 
prints,  allows  of  a  series  of  various  warm  tones  being  produced 
without  alteration  of  the  scale  of  gradation.  For  both  negative 
and  positive  work,  including  lantern-elide  making,  the  appearance 
of  the  hydrazine  plates  is  likely  to  awaken  widespread  interest. 
(P.    603.) 

The  question  of  the  relative  efficiencicg  of  the  diaphragm  and 
focal-plane  shutters  crops  up  again  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Adolphe 
Abrahams  in  reference  to  the  "  Multi-speed  "  between-lens  shutter. 
(P.   618.) 

Evidence,  on  the  side  both  of  theory  and  practice,  is  accumu- 
lating to  disprove  the  assumption  that  all  lenses  of  the  same 
nominal  aperture  are  equal  in  speed.  A  letter  on  this  subject 
appears  on  page  617.  and  some  comments  upon  it  on  page  618. 

In  a  recent  article,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  reviews  the  methods  for 
obtaining  warm  tones  in  transparencies  by  substitution  of  a  dye 
for  the  silver  image.     (P.   607.) 

Some  hints  on  photographic  work  when  the  temperature  is  over 
100  deg.  F.  are  quoted  from  our  contemporary,  "Photography." 
(P.  615.) 

Various  practical  matters,  including  diagram  lantern-slides,  toning 
bromides,  trimming  prints,  etc.,  are  among  the  topics  dealt  with 
under  "Answers  to  Correspondents."     (P.  519.) 

Some  hints  on  a  simple  procedure  for  testing  a  lens  for  spherical 
aberration  are  given  in  an  article  on  page  602. 

The  names  of  the  prize-winners  m  the  recent  City  and  Guild* 
examination  in  photography  will  be  found  on  page  616.  Answers 
to  the  questions  set  in  the  ordinary  grade  (Pure  Photography) 
appear  on  page  611.  ..  t>  * 

Xon-halation  plates,  changing-boxes,  etc.,  figure  under  Patents 
of  the  Week."     (P.  613.)  .         . 

Some  further  hints  on  practical  outdoor  work  are  given  m  the 
article  bv  Mr.  R.  C.   Piatt  on  page  608. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
The  Camera       We  regret   to  see  that   complaints   with 
Fiend.  regard  to  the  misuse  of  the  camera  by 

the  well-named  "  camera  fiend  "  are  once  more  becoming 
unpleasantly  numerous.     At  Cowes  Regatta  certain  indivi- 
duals seem  to  have  made  themselves  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  the  Royal  family,  who   found   their  privacy   interfered 
with  at  all  times  of  the  day  by  persons  with  cameras,  who 
swarmed  around  the  Koyal  yacht  in  launches.    Worse  still, 
it  appears  that  attempts  were  made  to  photograph  the  King 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  while  bathing,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  photographers  had  agreed  among  themselves  that 
no  such   thing  should  be  done.       Naturally,  the  type  of 
person  who  would  attempt  prying  of  this  nature  would  think 
nothing  of  breaking  an  agreement  with  his  fellow-photo- 
graphers, and  no  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  of  any  avail 
with  the   true  "  camera  fiend."        Some  other  outrageous 
instances  of  misconduct  are  given  by  Mr.  Ernest  Human 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  our  contemporaries.     Three  particular 
instances  are  given  in   detail,    and    while    two    are    bad 
enough,  the  third  is  almost  beyond  belief.     In  this  case  a 
photographer,  having  obtained  permission  to  photograph 
in  a  church,  was  eventually  found  perched  with  his  camera 
and  tripod  on  the  top  of  the  altar,  from    which    he   had 
cleared  everything  else.      It  appears  that  he  was   caught 
there  by  the  rector,  who,  we  trust,  was  of  the  muscular 
persuasion.     Behaviour  of  this  kind  leads  to  the  exclusion 
of  photographers  from  churches  and  other  buildings,  while 
conduct  such  as  that  of  the  Paul  Prys  at  Cowes  produces 
regulations  which  bear  severely  on  all  photographers.  Two 
other  types  of  fiends  :  the  bicycle  fiends,  or  the  "  Cads  on 
Castors,"  and  the  motor  fiends  or  "  Road  Hogs,"  are  kept 
under,  not  only  by  the  police,  but  by  their  own  Associa- 
tions ;  and  we  suggest  that  photographers  might  very  well 
do   something  to  suppress  their  own   particular  brand   of 
fiend.     Photographic  societies  would  be  quite  justified  in 
expelling   any    member    who    disgraced    himself    in    this 
fashion,  and  they  would  do  good  if  they  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  investigate  all  instances  that  occurred  in  their  own 
districts,  and  to  report  the  oflfender  to  his  own  society.  This 
might  not  lead  to  the  punishment  of  the  culprit,  who  very 
probably  would  not  belong  to  any  society  at  all,   but  it 
would  at  least  serve  to  show  the  general  public  and  those 
in   authority  that  photographers  as  a  body  ai-e  not   sup- 
porters of  the  camera  fiend,   and   in   no  way   tolerate  his 
impertinences.       If,   as   is  sometimes   stated,   the   camera 
fiends   are   mainly   press   photographers,   we   suggest  that 
press  photographers  as  a  body  would  be  wise  to  combine 
and  endeavour  to  cope  with  the  matter  before  their  privi- 
leges become  further  oiirtailed.     In  any  case,  they  are  the 
people  who  suffer  most  from  the  camera  fiend's  misdeeds, 
and  the  matter  is  one  that  concerns  them  intimately.     In 
all  popular  sports — and  photography  is  for  the  most  part 
of  the  nature  of  one — regulations  of  a  fairly  severe  and 
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stringent  type  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  less  ruly,  and  of  punishing  offenders,  and  the  same 
thing  holds  good  in  professions.  In  photography,  how- 
ever, which  is  to  some  extent  both  a  sport  and  a  profession, 
no  such  regulations  exist,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  any 
power  to  punish.  This  is  a  defect  that  should  be  remedied, 
if  photographers  generally  are  to  escape  being  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  from  being  excluded 
from  all  places  where  the  ill-mannered  can  give  offence. 


The  Relative  In  reference  to  our  recent  note  on  this 
Rapidity  subject,    a  letter    by   Mr.    L.    Tennant- 

of  Lenses.  Woods   affords    interesting    confirmation 

of  the  facts  to  which  we  drew  attention,  but  in  addition 
the  writer  suggests  that  the  general  theory  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  stops  on  exposure  is  also  at  variance  with 
popular  practice.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us  to  be  obvious  that  the  general  theory  is 
often  just  as  erroneous  as  in  the  other  case,  for  again 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  lenses.  Sup- 
pose we  consider  the  case  of  a  central  direct  light  pencil 
passing  through  a  lens  which  is  thicker  in  the  centre  than 
at  the  edges.  The  absorption  must  then  be  greater  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  margins,  and  therefore  a  small 
pencil  produced  by  a  small  stop  suffers  proportionately 
more  from  absorption  than  a  larger  pencil,  part  of  which 
passes  through  the  thin  margins.  In  the  case  of  an  oblique 
pencil  the  same  thing  again  occurs,  for  opening  out  the 
aperture  cannot  enlarge  the  light  pencil  outwardly,  on 
account  of  the  cutting-ofi  effect  of  the  lens  mount.  The 
only  enlargement  that  can  take  place  is  towards  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  where  the  glass  is  thicker  and  absorbs  more 
light.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  suggested 
by  our  correspondent  are  theoretically  bound  to  be  correct 
with  lenses  in  which  the  centre  is  thicker  than  the  margins, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  the  case  with 
lenses  of  certain  types.  With  modern  anastigmats  the 
total  thickness  of  the  glass  is  about  the  same  at  all  parts 
of  the  lens — indeed,  Mr.  Aldis  some  time  ago  pointed  out 
that  this  condition  was  one  necessai-y  to  the  correction 
for  astigmatism — therefore,  the  absorption  must  be  very 
approximately  the  same.  In  any  case,  the  differences  are 
small,  just  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  the  various  factors 
affecting  depth,  but  this  is  no  valid  reason  for  ignoring 
them.  Other  factors,  BCcb  as  small  errors  in  the  marking 
of  the  stops,  or  backlash  in  an  iris  diaphragm,  will  also 
affect  the  relative  exposures  at  various  apertures,  and 
the  cumulative  effect  may  be  considerable.  In  testing,  it 
is  very  necessary  to  allow  for  all  these  factors,  especially 
for  backlash,  which  may  introduce  an  error  of  50  per  cent, 
or  more  in  an  /'/64  aperture. 


Early     Exoerl-   Though  radio-activity  as  a  scientific  fact 

S"wl?*  "^t  i«  ^*  ^'^^  ^^**  ™^*^  ^^  described  as  modern. 
Radio  activity.  ^.^^  ^^^  effects  of  the  phenomena  distin- 
guished by  that  name  were  observed  in  very  early  days 
when  photography  was  in  quite  a  youthful  state.  In  the 
fifties  M.  Niepce  de  St  Victor  startled  the  photographic 
world  by  a  series  of  experiments  which  few  but  himself 
could  repeat,  and  that  roused  much  discussion  and  created 
many  sceptics.  In  fact,  so  great  was  the  excitement  over 
his  experiments  that  it  was  suggested  he  better  deserved 
the  name  of  fermenter  than  that  of  inventor,  seeing  that 
his  rapid  succession  of  discoveries  kept  the  scientific  world 
in  a  state  of  ferment.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  his  results  were  illusive  owing  to  drawing  wrong  con- 
clusions from  ill-observed  facts,  yet  there  can  also  be  no 
doubt  that  many  were  simply  due  to  what  we  now  know 


as  radio-activity.  At  the  time  "  latent  light  "  was  the 
favourite  term,  and  an  example  of  the  effect  of  "  latent 
light "  of  a  kind  which  is  now  quite  familiar  to  photo- 
graphers was  given  by  Mr.  John  Glover  in  the  "  Photo- 
graphic Journal  "  for  March  15,  1859.  Mr.  Glover  was 
troubled  with  the  appearance  of  a  dark,  regular  line  run- 
ning across  his  negatives  near  one  end.  After  some  time 
spent  in  looking  for  non-existent  light  leaks,  he  traced 
the  trouble  to  the  leather  hinge  of  the  slide  shutter,  which 
was  a  most  familiar  cause  of  fog  up  to  quite  recently. 
The  theory  he  advanced  was  that  the  leather  gave  off 
latent  light,  which  it  had  absorbed  while  exposed  to  the 
sun,  which  theory,  according  to  present  knowledge,  is  not 
exactly  correct.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  latent 
light  theory  was  at  the  time  submitted  to  much  criticism, 
and  that  the  truer  explanation  of  an  emanation  was 
favoured  by  several  experimenters. 


SPHEllICAL  ABERRATION. 
A  RECENT  chat  with  a  photographer  of  skill  and  reputation 
showed  us  that  in  lens  matters,  beyond  the  price,  our  pro- 
fessional friends  have  still  much  to  learn.  He  remarked 
that  he  had  an  expensive  anastigmat  by  a  good  maker,  but 
that  it  was  no  good  at  full  aperture  because  he  could  never 
be  sure  whether  his  picture  was  in  focus  or  not.  On  exami- 
nation a  considerable  amount  of  spherical  aberration  was 
found  to  be  present,  and  as  the  lens  was  of  the  double 
cemented  type  the  fault  could  not  easily  be  rectified.  On 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  defect  our  friend  asked  how 
it  might  be  recognised  by  an  unscientific  person,  and  its 
presence  proved  to  an  unsympathetic  manufacturer  who 
assured  him  that  the  lens  was  faultless.  For  his  benefit 
and  that  of  others  in  a  similar  predicament  we  give  the 
following  hints  as  to  the  examination  and  testing  for  this 
particular   aberration. 

In  the  first  place  the  camera  must  be  provided  with  a 
very  finely  ground  focussing  screen,  which,  if  new,  should 
be  slightly  oiled  and  rubbed  until  nearly  clean  again,  and 
a  good  focussing  eyepiece  or  magnifier  should  be  used. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  adjust  the  camera  back  so  that  it 
is  truly  parallel  with  the  front,  and  the  front  panel  should 
fit  well  so  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plate.  These  preliminaries  settled  a  test  object  must 
be  selected ;  an  optician  would  use  the  reflection  of  a  small 
lamp  flame  upon  a  mercury  bulb,  but  the  photographer 
will  do  better  with  a  slip  of  printed  matter,  care  being 
taken  that  thi;  type  is  small,  the  paper  smooth,  and  the  ink 
black.  This  should  be  placed  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  lens,  this  depending  upon  the  focal  length  of  the 
latter;  the  image  upon  the  screen  should  be  large  enough 
for  Ihe  wording  to  be  read  distinctly.  If  the  letters  appear 
groy  and  tiiere  is  a  tendency  to  lose  the  finest  strokes 
spherical  aberration  is  present,  and  the  lens  must  be 
stopped  down  until  perfect  sharpness  is  secured.  With  a 
lens  having  a  full  aperture  of  f/5.6  this  may  mean  a  reduc- 
tion to  //8,  or  in  many  cases  to  a  much  smaller  opening,  a 
large  Euryscope  we  recently  tested  not  giving  a  sharp 
image  until  stopped  down  to  //14.  It  is  very  helpful  to 
have  a  well-corrected  lens  attached  to  the  camera  for  com- 
parison, a  Cooke  lens  being  used  as  a  standard  in  the  case 
mentioned.  The  "  Cooke  "  is  also  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  spherical  aberration  can  be  introduced  by  rotating 
the  front  lens,  the  definition  becoming  softer  until  quite 
fuzzy.  We  have  next  to  find  out  whether  the  unsharpness 
is  due  to  spherical  aberration  or  to  other  causes,  such  as 
bad  centreing,  strains  in  mounting,  or  imperfections  in 
the  glass  itself.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  want  a  little 
disc  of  black  paper  which  we  can  temporarily  stick  upon 
the  centre  of  the  front  lens.     This  should  have  a  diameter 
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of  about  half  that  of  the  lens  itsolf.  The  test  object 
should  first  be  foounsed  with  the  largest  aperture  at  which 
sharp  definition  can  be  obtained,  and  then,  without  mov- 
ing the  screen,  the  diaphragm  should  be  fully  opened  and 
the  black  disc  placed  on  the  front  of  the  lens.  If  the 
image  is  not  sharp  the  camera-back  must  be  racked  in  or 
out  until  it  is,  the  greater  the  necessary  movement  the 
greater  the  amount  of  aberration  present.  In  lenses  espe- 
cially designed  to  give  "  soft  focus,"  such  as  the  Dallmeyer, 
Bergheim,  and  Sniilli  lenses,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
purposely  introduced  spherical  aberration,  which  may  be 


recognised  by  a  fringe  of  light  msembling  halation  whichi 
surrounds  any  white  object,  such  as  the  collar  in  a  por- 
trait. This  can  be  seen  upon  the  focusaing  screen,  but 
is  more  in  evidence  upon  the  negative.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  point  out  that  many  secondhand  lenses  are  upon  the 
market  because  they  possess  this  defect,  which  is  not  a 
serious  one  if  large  heads  are  to  be  taken,  but  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  for  the  everyday  work  of  the  studio, 
while  it  is,  we  regret  to  say,  of  rather  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  larger  sizes  of  many  anastigmats.  Hence  lenses  of 
this  type  should  always  be  purchased  subjoct  to  trial. 


THE    CAUSE    or   REVERSAL   AND    ITS    REMEDY,    WITH 
SOME    NOTES    ON    THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC    PROCESS. 


[The  following  is  a  leinint  from  tho  "  T'hotograpliic  J-ournal " 
by  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Sliepherd,  F.R.P.S.,  and  is  of  interest  from 
that  the  special  plates  described  will  very  shortly  be  put  upon 

Most  of  our  members  intere3ted  in  the  scientific  side  of  photo- 
graphy are  aware  that  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  Mr.  William 
Hay  Caldwell  has  been  engaged  in  photo-eheiiiical  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  photographic  process,  and  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  follow  some  of  his  lines  of  thought  and  to 
see  the  results  of  his  labours,  especially  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  reversal  of  the  photographic  image. 

Some  time  ago  I  endeavoured  to  get  Mr.  Caldwell  to  read  a 
paper  here,  but  his  work  was  still  in  progress  and  he  did  not 
feel  disjxjsed  to  do  so.  Seeing  the  results  he  had  obtained 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  recognising  their  very  great  import- 
ance to  everyone  interested  in  photography.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  his  permission  to  describe  to  you  some  of  the  results 
obtained. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  negative  \i\ton  an  ordinary 
jihotographic  plate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exposure  should 
be  approximately  correct  within  decidedly  narrow  limits,  over- 
exposure resulting  in  a  very  flat  image  ;  still  further  exposure 
causing  the  reversal  of  the  first  effect  of  the  action  of  light. 

When  light  acts  upon  certain  salts  of  silver^  for  example 
the  halogen  salts,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  a  sub-salt  of 
silver  is  produced,  with  the  formation  of  a  free  substance, 
such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  in  the  case  of  a  halogen 
salt ;  but  this  action  is  at  once  arrested  in  the  absence  of  an 
agent  which  will  act  as  an  absorbent  of  the  substance  set  free. 
The  most  active  absorbents  of  chlorine,  bromine  or  iodine  are 
the  so-called  developing  agents  we  use  in  the  development  of 
our  plates.  But  Mr.  William  Hay  Caldwell  has  discovered 
a  very  important  fact,  that  most  of  these  agents  which  are  so 
active  as  to  reduce  the  silver  salts  in  the  dark  are  quite  unable 
to  render  the  same  salts  sensitive  in  the  light  by  acting  as 
halogen  absorbents.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  light 
and  in  the  presence  of  halogen  acid  formed  by  the  halogen 
set  free,  the  oxidised  product  of  the  reaction  is  itself  again 
reduced  with  a  second  freeing  of  halogen  which  recombines 
with  the  sub-salt,   to  form  again  a  normal  salt. 

On  the  other  hand,  substances  which  are  not  so  easily 
oxidised  as  to  be  available  for  developing  are  not  sufficiently 
active  as  absorbers  of  bromine  and  iodine  to  enable  them  to 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  sensitive  rapid  plates  or  films 
made  with  silver  bromide  or  silver  iodide. 

At  present  most  sensitive  photographic  material  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  :  — 

1.  Those  in  which  the  image  formed  by  light  is  not  visible, 
or  only  partially  so,  and  requires  to  bo  subsequently  treated 
with  a  developer,  as,  for  example,  gelatine  dry  plates  and 
bromide  paper. 


of  1  ])ai>er  recently  read  before  thi-  Uoyal  Photogrrijiliic  Sfciety 
both  theoretical  and  practical  jxjints  of  view.     We  understand 
the  market.— Eds.  B.J.] 

2.  Those  in  which  the  image  is  obtained  entirely  by  the 
action  of  light,  without  the  subsequent  use  of  a  developer,  as. 
for  instance,  albumen  paper,  P.O.P.  gelatino-chloride  and 
citrate  papers. 

Xow  it  is  obvious  that  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  substance 
which  would  act  as  a  really  efficient  absorbent  of  the  product 
of  the  reaction  of  light  on  the  halogen  salt,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  this  distinction  ;  for  although  the  gelatine  in 
contact  with  the  jiarticle  of  silver  bromide  acts  to  some  extent 
as  an  absorbent  of  the  halogen  set  free,  at  the  same  time  the 
halogen  acts  as  an  extremely  powerful  tanning  agent,  and 
retards  the  developer  from  acting  upon  the  particle  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  what  is  known  as  "  over-exposure,"  tending 
to  produce  a  general  flatness  of  all  tones,  and  entirely  upsetting 
the  gradation  of  the  negative. 

Dry  plates  and  bromide  paper  as  at  present  upon  the  market 
are  made  by  heating  a  halogen  silver  salt,  emulsified  in  some 
vehicle,  generally  gelatine,  the  rapidity  of  the  emulsion  being 
determined  by  the  degree  of  heating  and  the  consequent  size 
of  the  j>articles  of  silver  aggregated  into  chemical  contact.  W^ith 
films  made  from  such  emulsions  the  exposure  must  be  so  regu- 
lated that  no  more  halogen  will  be  set  free  by  the  reduction 
of  the  silver  salt  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the  gelatine  or  other 
vehicle  present,  and  this  is  found  in  all  cases  to  be  a  verj- 
limited  amount. 

In  photographic  materials  included  in  the  second  class,  the 
halogen  set  free  under  the  action  of  light  is  absorbed  by  an 
organic  salt  of  silver  (as,  for  example,  an  acid  silver  citrate  in 
the  vehicle)  with  formation  in  this  case  of  citric  acid,  and  the 
normal  halogen  salt  of  silver.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  rapid 
paper  might  be  made  in  this  second  class,  but  hitherto  it  haa 
not  been  found  possible,  a  developer  sufficiently  active  to 
reduce  the  sub-salt  of  a  silver  haloid  reducing  the  organic  salt 
in  the  dark  ;  and  if  it  be  attempted  to  transform  the  organic 
salt  previous  to  development  with  a  soluble  haloid  salt,  it  is 
found  that  the  minute  quantity  of  sub-salt  formed  by  the 
action  of  light  is  destroyed  in  the  process,  so  far  as  its  capacity 
for  subsequent  development  is  concerned. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  develop  only  the  organic  silver 
salt  to  form  the  image,  the  want  of  stability  of  organic 
compared  with  haloid  silver  salts  would  make  the  process  of 
little  value. 

The  ideal  absorber  or  sensitiser  for  which  we  have  all  been 
looking  so  long  must  possess  the  following  properties  :  — 

1.  It  should  be  incapable  of  reduction  in  the  light  after  its. 
oxidation  by  the  halogen  set  free. 
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2.  It  should  not  reduce  in  the  dark  the  silver  salt  employed, 

and 

3.  It   should   absorb   the   halogen  as  rapidly  as   it  is   set 

free  by  light. 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  found  all  these  properties  are  possessed 
by  some  salts  or  derivatives  of  hydrazin  NHjNHj  and  of 
hydroxylamine  NHjOH.  For  example,  a  sensitive  surface 
having  the  above  mentioned  properties  can  be  prepared  by 
using  either  one  of  the  silver  haloids  alone,  or  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  of  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  To  tte  finished 
■emulsion  the  necessary  amount  of  a  suitable  salt  or  compound 
of  hydrazin  is  added,  such  as,  for  example,  a  neutral  salt  of 
hydrazin  made  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  an  easily  oxidizable 
acid,  such  as  phosphorous  acid  H3PO3. 

These  salts  can  be  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  acid 
to  hydrazin  hydrate.  Since  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  form 
a  series  of  silver  salts  of  gradually  increasing  stability,  the 
•compound  of  hydrazin  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion 
can  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  such  fact.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  silver  chloride,  as  the  chlorine  evolved 
by  the  action  of  light  is  a  gas  that  is  comparatively  easily 
absorbed,  many  of  the  compounds  of  hydrazin  or  hydroxylamine 


will  be  found  suitable,  for  example,  methyl  hydrazin.  With 
a  halogen  salt  of  greater  stability  such  as  silver  bromide,  a 
more  active  compound  of  hydrazin  is  desirable  than  in  the 
<;ase  of  a  chloride,  such,  for  example,  as  the  phosphorous  acid 
salt  of  hydrazin.  The  amount  of  salt  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  emulsion  is  determined  by  a.  consideration  of  the  reducing 
action  of  the  hydrazin,  one  molecule  of  hydrazin  hydrate  being 
able  to  reduce  four  molecules  of  silver  haloid. 

With  some  of  the  first  plates  made  with  emulsion  containing 
hydrazin  I  exposed  a  series  of  plates  in  the  Hurter  and  Driffield 
jotating  sector  instrument.  This  instrument  gives  a  series 
of  nine  exposures  in  geometrical  progression,  and  I  found  that 
a  total  exposure  of  540  candle  metre  seconds  gave  me  a  negative 
which,  with  ordinary  development,  plotted  to  a  correct  straight 
line  through  these  nine  steps.  Now,  if  it  is  true  that  hydrazin 
is  capable  of  absorbing  the  product  of  the  reaction  as  quickly 
as  light  affects  the  image,  it  should  be  possible  to  prolong  this 
correct  period  of  exposure  by  giving  a  longer  exposure  in 
the  sector  apparatus. 

I    therefore   increased   the    exposure  to   2,560    candle    metre 


seconds,  and  although  the  whole  of  the  steps  were  extremely 
dense,  the  ratio  was  still  correct.  I  then  increased  the  exposure 
to  5,120  candle  metre  seconds,  with  the  same  result.  As  the 
exposure  was  so  long  for  the  next  experiment  I  substituted  an 
arc  lamp  foT  the  candle  unit  (Wildermann  Standard  Water 
Cooled  Acetylene  Flame,  calibrated  to  a  standard  candle). 
The  use  of  the  are  lamp  naturally  introduced  diflBculties,  and 
the  resulting  negatives  were  very  difficult  to  measure.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  1  carried  exposure,  I  never  arrived  at  tJiat 
period  which  Hurter  and  Driffield  called  the  period  of  decreasing 
rise  or  over-exposure.  The  difficulties  of  measuring  extremely 
dense  negatives,  and  the  fact  that  the  best  method  of  developing 
had  not  at  that  time  been  worked  out,  led  me  to  abandon 
the  sector  machine  for  the  moment  in  order  to  get  quickly 
some  data  as  to  the  period  at  which  reversal  took  place  (if  at 
all)  with  the  hydrazin  plate;  I  therefore  photographed  an. 
incandescent  gas  mantle,  but  failed  to  get  a  satisfactory 
image  on  account  of  the  movement  of  the  mantle.  I  then  sub- 
stituted an  ordinary  electric  incandescent  carbon  filament  lamp. 
The  lamp  was  set  up  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  given  an 
exposure' of  ten  minutes  with  stop  /'/22.  Two  plates  were  used, 
made  from    the  same  batch   of   emulsion,   one  of    which   had 


Fig.   2. 

received  the  addition  of  hydrazin,  while  the  other  had  not. 
With  the  untreated  emulsion  the  fjlamept  was  entirely  reversed, 
as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  1,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  hydrazin 
plate  (the  conditions  of  exjxjsure  and  development  being  identi- 
cal) the  filament,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  2,  shows  no  sign  of 
reversal. 

For  my  next  experiment  I  took  an  ordinary  hand  feed  electric 
arc  lamp,  taking  12  amperes  at  45  volts,  and  photographed  it 
under  the  same  conditions.  In  this  instance  I  made  a  first 
exposure  with  an  untreated  plate  of  four  seconds  ;  this  gave 
no  reversal.  I  then  gave  eight  seconds  and  secured  reversal. 
For  the  actual  comparative  tests  shown  in  the  case  of  Figs.  3 
and  4  I  gave  both  the  untreated  and  the  treated  plate  120 
seconds  exposure.  The  untreated  plate  is  strongly  reversed, 
whilst  the  plate  containing  hydrazin  shows  no  sign  of  reversal. 

The  Jiext  two  slides,  Figs.  5  and  6,  are  from  two  negatives 
taken  by  Mr.  Caldwell  in  Scotland.  The  sun  forms  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  picture,  and  although  sufficient  exposure 
has  been  given  to  bring  out  the  detail  in  the  near  foreground, 
there  is  no  sign  of  reversal  of  the  sun's  disc.     The  importance 
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■of  a  plate  showing  no  reversal  when  piiotographing  the  gun  for 
•solar  physics  work  will,  I  think,  be  fully  appreciated  by  every 
worker  in  this  important   branch. 

The  mere  fact  that  with  the  hydrazin  plate  we  are  able  to 
represent  correctly  such  an  extraordinaiy  range  of  light  inten- 
sities places  a  new  power  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  oth«^r  interesting  facts  about  the 
hydrazin  emulsion. 


Via.  -'i-* 

If  it  is  true  that  the  halogen  set  free  by  the  action  of  light 
•on  a  silver  bromide  film  be  effectually  absorbed  by  hydrazin 
it  should  be  jwssible  to  print  out  an  imaiio  by  the  direct  action 
•of  light  upon  the  plate,  and  experiment  proves  this  to  be  true. 
A  hydrazin  plate  may  be  exposed  in  the  camera  and  developed  ; 
or  the  same  plate  may  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  negative  and 
printed  out  in  daylight.  The  resulting  image  is  a  rich  warm 
brown,  the  colour  or  tone  of  the  finished  transparency  depend- 
ing to  some  extent  upon  the  strength  of  the  fixing  bath. 


Fig.  4*. 

I  am  able  t'O  show  you  a  few  lantern  slides  from  negatives 
printed  out  in  this  manner  in  daylight,  and  simply  fixed  in  a 
bath  of  3  ozs.  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  20  ozs.  of  water.  The 
quality  of  the  image  and  its  colour  is  very  similar  to  that  of 

•  For  the  preparation  of  Uieae  lilocks  for  9g8.  8  and  4  Mr.  Sangar  Shepherd 
very  kimlly  placed  nt  our  disposal  gbws  transparencies  from  Ids  original  nega- 
tives, but  unfortunately  the  half-tone  blocks  fail  to  do  justice  to  these  trans- 
parencies.— Eds.  "B.J." 


the  very  best  collodion  emulsion  lantern  slides,  m  rich  wsmi 
brown. 

The  fact  that  the  hydrazin  emulsion  may  be  exposed  for  a 
very  short  time  and  developed,  or  the  image  printed  right  out 
by  prolonged  action  of  light,  has  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
manufacture  of  printing  papers. 

A  pajier  prcjiared  with  j)ure  bromide  or  chloride  emnlsion 
with   hydrazin    may   be  used  as   an  ordinary   bromide  paper 


Fig.  5. 

for  a  short  exposure  in  an  enlarging  lantern,  and  subsequent 
development ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  place  of  a  gaslight  paper 
by  exposing  for  a  suflScient  time  to  give  a  faint  visible  image, 
and  sub.sequently  developing  up  to  full  strength  :  or  it  may 
be  printed  out  by  direct  exposure  to  the  light  to  the  full  depth, 
and  merely  fixed. 

I  hand  round  a  set  of  prints  illustrating  this  point.  The 
first  two  have  been  printed  out  from  the  negative  in  the  same 
way  that  one  would  print  P.O.P.,  print  No.  1  being  fixed  in  an 


Fig.  fi. 


the 


alkaline  fixing  bath,  and  Xo.  2  in  an  acid  fixing  bath  : 
acid  fixing  bath  gave  a  slightly  cooler  tone  in  the  print. 

The  next  four  prints  have  been  printed  out  like  Nos.  1  and 
2  and  toned  in  a  sulpho-cyanide  gold  bath  previous  to  fixing, 
the  time  of  toning  being  varied,  and  the  resulting  prints  show  a 
range  of  tones  from  brown  to  blue-black  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  an  ordinary  P.O.P.  paper. 

In  -the  last  two  prints  of  this  series  one  has  been  gi'ven  a 
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very  short  exposure  to  light  and  developed  up  in  the  manner 
of  the  bromide  paper  print.  The  second  has  been  given 
.sufiBcient  exposure  to  render  the  image  just  visible  and  the 
image  strengthened  to  the  desired  depth  '  y  development.  It 
■will  thus  be  seen  that  the  one  gelatino-bromide  hydrazin  emul- 
sion paper  may  be  used  as  a  bromide  pajier,  a  gaslight  paper, 
or  as  P.O.P. ,    without  alteration  in  the  emulsion. 

Another  important  application  for  the  use  of  hydrazin  emul- 
sion has  been  found  in  connection  with  the  production  of  posi- 
tives upon  celluloid.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  P.O.P. 
emulsion  containing  free  silver  cannot  be  used  upon  celluloid, 
but  the  hydrazin  emulsion  on  celluloid  forms  an  ideal  printing 
surface  :  some  of  the  portraits  shown  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  very  beautiful  results  to  be  obtained  upon  this  material. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson  asked 
what  effect,  if  any,  the  addition  of  this  new  substance  had 
uiwn  the  speed  or  rapidity  of  the  emulsion.  Xo  doubt  Mr. 
Sanger  Shepherd  had  himself  decided  by  the  H.  and  D.  method 
the  rapidity  of  the  same  emulsion  before  and  after  the  addition 
of  hydrazin.  Speaking  of  the  curve  showing  the  period  of 
correct,  over,  and  under-exposure,  Mr.  Ferguson  stated  that 
if  any  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plate  were  taken  and  over- 
exposed, say  sixty  times,  and  then  developed  with  a  pyro-soda 
developer  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  bromide,  the 
curve  of  the  plate  would  be  altered  so  that  the  exposure  which 
formerly  gave  an  over-exposed  and  partially  reversed  image 
would  now  come  within  the  "correct  exposure"  portion  of 
the  curve.  If,  therefore,  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of 
bromide  to  the  developer  would  move  the  curve  in  that  direc- 
tion, would  the  effect  of  adding  this  new  substance  to  the 
emulsion  be  similar,  or  did  its  effect  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  category  ? 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  said  that  the  effect  of  adding  this 
substance  to  the  emulsion  was  a  very  slight  slowing  action.  He 
was  afraid  that  his  ideas  of  plate-speed  had  been  largely  upset. 
Apparently  it  was  an,  advantage  to  make  any  emulsion  they 
were  going  to  use  as  rapid  as  possible,  provided  the  emulsion 
were  kept  from  the  fogging  point.  One  thing  he  had  found 
with  plates  was  that  with  a  particular  developer  he  had  to 
give  a  certain  minimum  of  exposure,  while  with  another 
developer  what  had  previously  been  within  the  under-exposed 
portion  of  the  curve  was  found  to  be  a  good  way  up  in  the 
correct  portion. 

With  the  hydrazin  plate  it  required  a  certain  inertia  to  over- 
come the  afhnity  of  the  bromine  for  the  silver,  but  that  when 
once  that  was  overcome  all  plates  were  alike.  In  other  words, 
it  was  necessary  to  find  the  lowest  exposure  which  would  come 
within  the  correct  straight  line  period  according  to  the  Hurter 
and  Driffield  definition ;  then  any  further  exposure  (up  to 
printing  right  out  in  the  camera)  could  be  given,  and  by  suit- 
able development  a  correct  negative  obtained.  The  H.  and  D. 
plate  speeds  marked  on  plate  boxes  were  absolutely  valueless, 
owing  to  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case.  Tests  made  by 
the  Hurter  and  Driffield  method  upon  the  speed  of  verv  fast 
emulsion  of  one  maker  marked  400  H.  and  D.  really  worked 
out  at  90  H.  and  D.  If  the  worker  were  employing  ordinary 
plates  for  scientific  work  it  was  best  to  provide  oneself  with 
a  Hurter  and  Driffield  apjiaratus  and  test  a  batch  for  oneself. 

Asked  whether  hydrazin  salt  actually  presei-ved  the  film  or 
saved  it  from  a  more  ra])id  deterioration,  Mr.  Sanger  Sheplierd 
said  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  on  this  point  very  definitely. 
He  had  had  some  hydrazin  plates  in  his  own  laboratory  for 
eight  or  ten  months— a  small  quantity  made  for  experimental 
purposes.  He  had  kept  strips  of  the  plates  in  a  cardboard  box 
in  his  dark-room  for  the  last  nine  months,  and  they  gave 
practically  the  same  result  under  test  as  when  made.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  sensitive  surface  should  deteriorate, 
though  if  speed  were  pushed  to  the  utmost— for  example,   450 


The  next  example  I  show  is  a  pair  of  prints  from  the  same 
negative  ;  the  one  on  the  left  hand  has  been  exposed  for  a 
few  seconds  to  gaslight  and  developed  with  metol  hydroquinone  ; 
the  print  on  the  right  is  on  the  same  paper,  but  printed  right 
out  in  daylight  and  simply  fixed. 

The  left-hand  print  is  a  fine  warin  black  tone,  very  similar 
to  an  engraving  black  carbon  jwint ;  the  printed-out  print  is 
a  warm  brown,  but  the  important  point  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  the  exact  reproduction  of  every  gradation  of  the 
negative  in  the  two  prints,  both  in  the  high  lights  and  the 
deepest  shadows,  the  black  developed  print  and  the  warm  brown 
printed-out  print  corresponding  all  through  the  range,  tone  for 
tone. 

E.    Sanger  Shepherd. 

H.  and  D. — ^six  or  eight  months  might  represent  the  limit  of 
age  for  effective  use. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  said  that  if  anyone  less  informed  and 
experienced  than  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  had  read  the  paper 
we  have  listened  to  this  evening,  we  might  have  felt  somewhat 
sceptical,  but  from  what  he  has  told  us  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Sanger  Shepherd  has  gone  carefully  into  the  results  before 
bringing  them  forward.  It  had  been  the  speaker's  misfortune 
to  have  no  great  success  in  experiments  of  this  description  with 
hydroxylamine.  There  was  one  point  of  scientific  interest  which 
he  wished  to  put  to  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd.  Had  he  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  effect  of  these  hydrazin  compounds  upon  the 
under-exposure  part  of  the  curve  ?  The  speaker  had.  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  made  plates,  without  using  any  such 
addition,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  useful  for  special 
purposes.  It  was  practically  imijossible  to  over-expose  them, 
for  the  full  range  vf  an  ordinary  subject  was  easily  covered  by 
the  under-exposure  curve  alone,  and  it  was  therefore  possible 
to  get  a  full  range  negative  without  realising  that  with  very 
full  exposures  extremely  dense  negatives  resulted  from  very 
short  development.  The  plates  were  extremely  interesting  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  but  the  break  between  the  middle 
and  the  under-exjxisure  curves  was  so  sharp  and  sudden  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  them,  though  this- 
often  gave  very  useful  results  in  very  difficult  interior  subjects. 
Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  had  opened  his  paper  by  referring  to  the 
absorption  of  halogen  set  free  by  exposure  to  light  as  if  it 
were  an  established  fact,  instead  of  a  hypothesis.  He  thought 
the  tendency  of  recent  work  was  to  render  it  very  doubtful  it 
this  occurred  in  the  production  of  a  normal  latent  image.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  substances,  known  to  be  halogen  absor- 
bents, which  have  no  influence  in  affecting  the  rate  of  production 
of  a  latent  image  on  a  plate,  though  most  of  them  do  affect  the 
rate  of  production  of  a  visible  image,  when  it  is  certain  that 
halogen  is  being  set  free.  It  must  still  remain  an  open  question 
whether  or  no  halogen  is  set  free  when  a  j'late  is  given  an 
ordinary  short  exposure. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Renwick's  question 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  material  on  the  under-exposed  part  of 
the  curve,  said  that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  was  no  such  effect. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  on  tlie  point  because  all  his  own  work 
had  been  done  higher  up  in  the  curve,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  addition  of  hydrazin  had  any  effect  on  the  lower  portion. 
He  did  believe,  however,  that  it  had  a  slight  slowing  action 
upon  the  plate.  Mr.  Caldwell  said  that  it  had  not,  but  he  did 
not  say  it  very  emphatically.  With  regard  to  his  assumption 
that  the  effect  of  light  on  a  plate  caused  any  liberation  of  the 
halogen,  of  course,  there  had  been  various  opinions,  but  in 
recent  years  most  of  the  workers  on  the  subject  appeared  to 
think  that  there  was  s.fficieirt  evidence  to  prove  that  bromine 
was  set  free.  He  believed  that  when  a,  little  more  work  was 
done  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  that  such  was  the  case. 

Mr;  C.  Butler  said  that  some  years  ago,  while  in  India,  he 
was  given  exposures  of  l/25th  of  a  second  for  open  landscape, 
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■while  another  worker  using  tlie  same  stop — f/B  or  fjll gave 

•exiKisurts  of  half  a  minute  or  one  minute ;  and  yet  the  latter 
got  better  negatives  than  he.  Subsequently  the  long  exposure 
worker  told  him  that  there  was  nothiug  else  in  his  method 
than  the  use  of  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  ordinary  amount  of 
bromiile  in  his  developer.  The  method  seemed  to  be  applicable 
to  all  kinds  of  exposure.  He  desired  to  know  whether  hydrazin 
hydrate  put  in  the  emulsion  had  the  same  effect  as  the  extra 
bromide  in  the  developer.  He  wished  further  to  know  how 
far  the  hydrazin  plates  were  sensitive  to  any  colour.  Were 
they,  like  the  ordinary  ]>late,  very  insensitive  to  yellow  light, 
or  were  they  specially  sensitive  to  blue  and  violet? 

Jlr.  Sanger  Shepherd  said  that  he  had  not  found  the  addition 
<if  hydrazin  to  affect  the  spectrum  negative  at  all.  He  had 
taken  a  number  of  spectrum  negatives  on  plates  containing 
JiyJrazin  and  had  also  exposed  a  number  of  spectra  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  with  a  plate  not  containing  hydra- 
zin, and  he  observed  absolutely  no  difference,  either  in  speed 
or  in  colour-sensitiveness.  The  plates  were  exposed  in  a  con- 
cave diffraction  grating  spectrograph  to  crater  of  the  arc  light. 
The  ex'ijxisures  were  5,  10,  20,  40  and  80  seconds,  so  that  a 
range  of  exposures  were  obtained  on  the  plate.  The  two  nega- 
tives taken,  the  one  with  and  the  other  without  the  addition 
of  hydrazin,  were  identical.  There  was  no  objection  to  the  use 
*if  hydrazin  in  combination  with  a  dye  for  making  a  pan- 
chromatic plate,  or  hydrazin  could  be  added  to  a  finished  pan- 
chromatic emulsion. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Chapman  Jones)  said  that  they  must  all 
agree  as  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  results  that  had 
been  brought  before  them.  He  was  surjjrised  that  Mr.  Sanger 
Shepherd  started  with  the  assumption  that  halogen  was 
Jiberated  when  light  changed  silver  bromide  in  a  gelatine  plate 


into  the  developable  condition,  and  ho  doubted  whether  Dr. 
Hurter,  who  had  been  so  often  quoted  in  the  paper,  would  have 
assented  to  such  an  assumption.  He  filt.  Chafmian  Jones)  had 
nev«r  been  able  to  see  any  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
theory,  while  there  were  several  facts  that  were  difBcult  to 
harmonise  with' it,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Renwick  say 
that  recent  results  were  further  antagonistic  to  it.  Mr.  Sanger 
Shepherd  might  haveextende<l  the  curve  that  he  had  given  them 
and  shown  the  second  rise — the  rise  after  the  reversal  which 
was  not  always  easy  to  get,  but  of  the  existence  of  which  there 
was  incontrovertible  evidence.  It  seemed  probable  that  this 
second  rise  was  due  to  the  liberation  of  halogen,  that  is  to  a 
printing-out  effect,  and  in  that  case  the  effect  of  the  hydrazin 
was  to  eliminate  reversal,  and  to  render  the  developable  con- 
dition and  printing  out  continuous,  so  that  exposure  and 
develojmient  were  reciprocal  over  a  very  long  range  (instead  of 
as  usual  tiver  an  exceedingly  short  range),  as  they  were  in  the 
case  of  printing-out  paper  when  it  was  developed  in  the  manner 
introduce<l  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson.  The  meeting  had  greatly 
enjoyed  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd's  jajjer,  and  they  would  look 
for  the  advent  of  these  plates  and  for  further  investigations 
into  tlie  correct  method  of  using  them.  He  called  upon  the 
members  to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sanger 
Shepherd,  which  was  done  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd,  after  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  that  he  might  have 
carried  on  the  curve  to  the  jieriod  of  re-increase  after  reversal, 
but,  after  all,  the  ultimate  limit  of  density  obtained  must  be 
at  the  point  when  the  whole  of  the  silver  in  the  emulsion  had 
been  reduced.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  range 
of  tones  within  a  period  of  1  to  30,  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  print  the  result  upon  paper. 


WARM    TONES    BY    MEANS    OF    DYES    IN 

TRANSPARENCIES. 


[In  a  recent  issue  of  "  American  Photography,"  Mr.  E.  J 
structions  for  producing  images  in  dyes,  a  method  of  produc 
attractive  field  for  experiment.  Even  more  so  than  in 
to  judge  the  effects  by  purely  transmitted  light.  The 
and  the  worker  who  fails  to  test  the  slides  on  the  screen 
apparently  too  weird  character  of  the  coloured  tone.  By 
greatly  softened  in  hue. — Eds.,  "B.J."] 

My  purpose  is  to  direct  attention  to  some  little-known  methods 
<i  obtaining  positives  in  other  colours  than  black. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  so-called  diazotype  processes,  in 
which  the  action  of  light  on  diazo  compounds  is  utilised  by 
the  formation  of  dyes  from  the  compounds  thus  formed  or 
decomposed  by  light.  To  this  class  belong  Feer's  process, 
1889,  the  primuline  process,  1890,  of  Green,  Cross  and  Bevan, 
Andresen's  diazotype  process,  1894,  and  Lumiire's  process, 
1896,  also  founded  on  the  use  of  diazo  and  tetrazo  dyes,  which 
they  actually  applied  to  making  three-colour  prints.  All 
these  processes  were  of  but  short  life,  principally  because  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  clear  whites  and  the  colours  were  not 
under  complete  control.  There  are,  however,  processes  readily 
applicable  both  to  print  and  transparency  making,  which  have 
so  far  received  but  little  attention.  These  practically  consist 
of  the  formation  of  an  image  in  a  dye,  utilising  an  imago 
already  obtained  as  a  mordant. 

The  first  of  these  processes  was  suggested  by  Persoz  in  1851 ; 
he  used  bichromated  gelatine,  and  after  exposure  washed  out 
the  excess  of  bichromate  and  used  the  chromium  oxide  formed 
by  the  action  of  lig;ht  as  a  mordant  for  the  aniline  dye.  Twelve 
years  later,  in  1863,  Kopp  also  utilised  the  same  principle, 


Wall  gives  the  following  useful  resume  and  working  in- 
ing    warm    tones   in    lantern-slides,    etc.,   which    provides   an 

preparing  warm  tones  by  the  usual  methods,  it  is  necessary 

results,  as  seen  by  reflected  light,  are  entirely  misleading, 
may  at  once  condemn  the  process  as  useless  on  account  of  the 

transmitted   light,  however,    the   tones  will  be  found   to  be 

and  it  was  again  revived  in  1894  by  M.  Villain.  He  sensitised 
fabric,  paper,  and  gelatine  with 

Ammonium   bichromate     350  grs. 

Ammonium    or  sodium    metavanadate      28  grs. 

Distilled  water  to  16  ozs.  fluid 

and  after  drying  the  paper  in  the  dark,  exposed  under  a 
negative  and  thoroughly  washed  the  print,  and  then  immersed 
in  a  weak  solution  of  the  dye.  The  dyes  he  used  were  artifi'ial 
alizarine  (violet),  alizarine  blue  S,  alizarine  black  and  red, 
galloflavine,  purpurine,  anthracene  brown,  Bordeau  alizarine, 
gallein,  orange,  yellow,  and  maroon  alizarine  and  alizarine 
cyanine.  These  could  also  be  used  in  mixtures  to  give  com- 
pound tints.  For  transparency  work  this  process  is  very  satis- 
factory, but  the  dyes  are  prone  to  stain  paper,  though  they 
can  be  washed  out  to  a  great  extent  by  water  or  alternate 
baths  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  range  of  colours,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  very  great,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  may  like 
to  use  it. 

The  second  class  of  processes  is  that  in  which  a  silver  image 
is  first  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  and  then  converted  into 
seme  salt  which  acts  as  a  mordant  for  the  dye.  The  first 
mention  of  such  a  process  was  made  by  M.  George*  Biciiard 
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(Comptes  rendus,  1896,  I,  page  609),  and  although  he  gave  no 
details  and  showed  no  results,  to  him  must  certainly  be  given 
the  credit  of  the  discovery.  He  says  :  "  The  substitution  of  an 
organic  colour  for  the  reduced  silver  may  be  realised  perhaps  : 
(1)  by  the  chemical  transformation  of  the  silver  deposit  into 
a  salt  capable  of  fixing  or  precipitating  the  colour  which  one 
wishes  to  use  ;  the  positive  this  mordanted  will  only  retain 
the  colour  on  the  places  previously  black,  and  this  in  propor- 
tion to  the  density  of  those  blacks  ;  (2)  by  the  transformation 
of  the  silver  into  a  salt  capable  of  re-acting  on  the  coal-tar 
derivatives  and  thus  forming  in  situ  the  artificial  organic 
colours." 

In  1906  Traube  of  Munich  patented  a  process,  known  as 
"  diachrome,"  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Richard's 
principle.  Traube  converts  a  silver  image  into  silver  iodide  by 
immersion  in 

Iodine     140  grs. 

Potassium  iodide 350  grs. 

Distilled  water  to  16  ozs.   fluid. 

and  then  after  washing  immerses  the  positive  in  a  solution  of 
a  basic  dye  which  immediately  precipitates  or  forms  a  lake 
with  tlie  iodide  and  gives  a  coloured  image.  The  silver  iodide 
is,  if  course,  opaque,  but  this  may  be  dissolved  out  by  potassium 
cyanide  or  a  hypo  bath  containing  tannin  or  tartar  emetic,  the 
action  of  these  substances  being  to  prevent  the  washing  out  of 
the  dje.  After  fixation  the  positive  is  merely  washed,  and  the 
image  consists  of  a  perfectly  transparent  dye  and  is  of  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  and  transparency  in  the  shadows.  It  will 
be  noted  that  basic  dyes  must  be  used,  as  so  far  the  only  acid 
dyes  which  give  satisfactory  results  are  those  of  the  triphenyl- 
methane  series  to  which  the  eosines  belong. 

It  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  in  making  the  above  solution 
of  iodine,  the  iodide  should  be  dissolved  in  about  two  ounces  of 
water,  then  the  iodine  added  and  the  mixture  stirred  till  com- 
plete solution  is  effected,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  water 
added.  If  the  whole  of  Qie  water  be  used  at  once  the  iodine 
takes  a  very  long  time  to  dissolve. 

The  parallelism  between  Richard's  process  and  Traube's  is 
obvious,  and  one  can  only  assume  that  in  those  countries 
where  he  has  obtained  a  patent  Richard's  communication  was 
unknown,  or  that  the  patent  was  granted  for  the  particular 
method  of  producing  the  silver  salt.  Whether  the  patent  would 
hold  good  for  the  production  of  silver  iodide  is  uncertain  ;  if  it 
would,  then  the  iodide  is  barred,  and  this  is  unfortunate,  as 
silver  iodide  absorbs  a  far  greater  quantity  of  dye  than  the 
other  halides  and  more  than  most  other  silver  salts. 

Traube's  process  attracted  attention  to  the  subject  and  since 
then  numerous  methods  have  been  suggested  of  which  the 
following  may  be  considered  typical .  M,  Tauleigne  converts 
his  image  first  into  silver  chloride  and  then  into  iodide,  utilising 
for  this  purpose  cupric  chloride,  but  as  he  washes  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  bleaching  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
cuprous  salt  is  left,  though  if  there  was,  this  would  only  tend 


to  make  the  picture  more  permanent.  The  bleaching  solution 
consists  of 

Cupric  chloride    720  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  i  '^^■ 

Distilled  water  to 16  ozs.   fluid. 

When  the  image  is  entirely  bleached,  wash  for  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  then  immerse  in 

Potassium  iodide     140  grs. 

Distilled  water  to  16  ozs-   fl>"d. 

This  bath  converts  the  chloride  into  iodide.  Then  after  wash- 
ing, the  bleached  imagp  is  immersed  in  one  of  the  following 
baths 

Methvlene  blue    7  grs. 

Distilled  water  to  16  ozs.   fluid 

or 

Fuchsine     3.5  grs. 

Distilled  water  to  16  ozs.   fluid 

For  use,   dilute  as  follows:  — 

Stock  dve  solution  I  oz. 

Glaciaracetic  acid  60  minims. 

Distilled  water  to  16  ozs.   fluid. 

When  the  images  are  sufficiently  stained,  wash  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  immerse  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  tannin 
for  ten  minutes,  rinse,  and  fix  in  hypo 
Namias  of  Milan  utilises  the  old  lead  ferricyanide  bleacher  :  — 

Potassium  ferricyanide  700  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  70  minims. 

Lead  acetate  350  grs. 

Distilled  water  to  16  ozs.   fluid. 

When  the  image  is  bleached,  wash  in  two  to  three  per  cent, 
nitric  acid  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  immerse  in  a  solution 
of  the  dye  and  again  wash  and  fix  in 

Hypo    70  grs. 

Sodium  acetate 350  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  35  mmims. 

WTater  16  ozs.  fluid. 

The  purpose  of  this  bath  is  to  remove  the  lead  and  silver 
ferricyanides  which  form  the  image. 

As  basic  dyes  are  the  best,  one  has  a  pretty  wide  choice,  and 
the  following  are  a  few  that  may  be  used  :  acridine  orange, 
chrysoidine,  rhodamine  6  G,  rhodamine  B,  xylene  red  B,  methyl 
and  crystal  violet,  victoria  pure  blue  B,  and  all  the  other 
victoria  blues,  methylene  blues,  methylene  green,  brilliant, 
emerald,  diamond,  and  victoria  greens,  and  all  the  ©osine  group 
of  dyes  which  comprises  eosine,  erythrosine,  rose  bengal, 
phloxine,  uranine,  etc.  (Compound  tints  are  best  obtained  by 
successive  baths  of  different  types,  as  mixtures  are  apt  to  stain 
unequally.  Frequently,  too,  good  effects  may  be  obtained  by 
first  staining  up  with  a  basic  dye  and  then  applying  an  acid 
dye;  and  if  the  combinations  are  suitably  chosen,  one  may 
obtain  very  intense  colours  in  this  way,  as  the  basic  acts  as  a 

mordant  for  the  acid  dye. 

E.  J.  Waix. 


PROFESSIONAL    OUTDOOR    PHOTOGRAPHY.— II. 


Havin-o  now  on  hand  the  necessary  apparatus,  plates  etc.  as 
detailed  in  my  first  article,  as  necessary  for  successful  outdoor 
work,  let  us  omit  all  preliminary  details,  at  this  stage,  as  to 
initial  business  arrangements,  and  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  actual 
and  practical  methods  of  building,  posing,  and  exposing,  say  a 
group  of  persons,  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  will'  suppose 
the  individuals  to  number  anything  from  fifteen  to  fifty.  These 
are  quite  representative  numbers,  the  lower  for  cricket  and  foot- 
ball teams,  etc.,  and  the  higher  for  picnics,  golf,  bowling,  corpora- 
tion outings,  and  congresses. 

On   receiving   instructions,   or   permission,    the  operator   will,    of 
course,  retire  to  the  dark-room  to  charge  his  slides.     He  will' not 


omit  to  brush  over  the  glass  side  of  each  plate  a  backing  paste,  to 
prevent  any  trace  of  halation  in  the  resulting  negatives.  Ordinary 
water-colour  burnt  sienna  powder — obtainable  of  any  house  painter — 
makes  a  suitable  paste  when  saturated  with  glycerine,  to  which, 
if  too  thick,  a  little  water  may  be  added.  To  prevent  messiness 
thiK)Uo-h  the  use  of  this  paste,  it  is  useful  to  lay  over  the  paste  a 
piece  of  brown  paper,  cut  to  slightly  less  size  than  the  plate  itself, 
before  replacing  the  divider  and  re-closing  the  slide.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  here  to  remind  the  operator  that,  working  with 
the  ultra-rapid  plates  I  have  already  recommended,  the  safety  of 
the  dark-room  light,  in  which  the  above  operations  have  been 
made,  must  be  absolutely  beyond  doubt ;   and  even  with  the  safest 
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illumination  it  is  wise  to  expose  your  plates  to  it  for  the  briefest 
period  admissible  of  careful  handling.  Slides  beijig  charged  with 
a  full  supply  of  plates— you  never  know  when  a  siipplemenUry 
engagement  may  crop  up  once  the  camera  has  been  unpacked— 
the  apparatus  and  slides  are  carefully  packed,  after  the  operator 
has  satisfied  himself  that  all  are  in  good  working  order,  and  that 
not  a  singl«  article  has  been  omitted.  Any  system  of  pack- 
ing, or  rotation  of  articles,  having  once  been  adopted,  should  never 
bo  varied,  and  this  applies  also  to  re-packing  after  operating,  so 
that  it  should  soon,  by  force  of  habit,  become  practically  impos- 
sible to  overlook  anything.  Thfe  operator  should  make  it  a  matter 
of  principle  to  do  the  whole  packing  and  repacking  himself  in  every 
case.  To  emphasise  this  point,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that 
on  one  occasion,  considerably  over  twenty  years  ago,  when  driving 
about  five  miles  into  the  country  to  photograph  an  historical  house, 
my  employer,  who  accompanied'  me,  was  obviously  impatient  at 
my  methodical  persistence  in  laying  out  everj-thing  in  proper  order. 
After  everything  was  ready,  he  fussily  insisted  on  helping  me 
to  put  my  cases  on  the  front  of  the  cab,  bundled  me  inside  with 
scant  ceremony,  and  firmly  assure'd  me  that  nothing,  positively 
nothing,  had  been  left  behind.  All  the  same,  however,  on  arrivsil 
at  our  destination  we  found  that  the  inclusion  of  a  tripod  (which 
my  friend  assured  the  driver  must  have  fallen  off  by  the  way) 
would  have  considerably  shortened  operations  and  saved  him  many 
lamentations  over  the  time  lost.  The  situation  was  redeemed  by 
resting  the  camera  on  the  top  of  the  household  steps,  and,  after 
long  and  tedious  adjustments,  carefully  marking  the  camera  and 
its  teni|»rary  support,  so  that  the  slightest  movement  when  insert- 
ing slide  or  withdrawing  the  sliding  panel  of  same,  could  be  speedily 
noticed   and   readjusted. 

Choosing    Your    Backgrounds. 

On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  operations  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
Is  to  make  survey  of  all  the  available  positions  in  which  the  group 
can   be  advantageously  arranged.     Beyond   the   primary  matter  of 
deciding  on  which  particular  patch  of  ^ound  you  will  place  your 
figures,  two  important  considerations  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
— the  selection  of  a  suitable  background,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
most    effective   points  of   view   in  i-elation  to  the    position   of   the 
sun  at  the  time  of  exposure,  that  is,  the  direction  from  which  the 
dominating  light  will  fall  upon  the  group.     In  a  goodly  number  of 
cases,  where  the  photograph  to  be  taken  is  in  connection  with  some 
particular    club — cricket,    football,    etc. — the   photographer    has    no 
choice  as  to  the  background,   as  they   usually   wish   to  have    the 
pavilion  appearing  in  the  photograph.     Under  these  circumstances 
his  duty  is  to  make  the  most  pleasing  use  of  it,  ever  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  background — whether  it  be  a  building  or  buildings, 
a   hillside,    foliage,    or    even  a  self-assertive   brick    wall — is   to    be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  accessory  to  the  main  object  of  the  picture — 
the  accentuation  of  the  principal  subject — the  group  of  figures  as 
a  whole.     The  background  must  exist,   must  be  perfectly  obvious, 
when  you   look   for  it ;    when  required   to  do  so,   it   may   help   con- 
siderably  in  explaining  the  natural   connection  of  the   group   with 
its    own    appearance    in   the  picture,    cutting   off    whatever    might 
detract    from,    or  appear    incongruous    with,   the    particular    group 
of  persons  to  be  delineated.     While  doing  all  this,  it  must  have  a 
retiring,  self-sacrificing  effect,     bhould  it  be  placed  in  or  near  the 
same  plane  as  the   faces  composing  the  group,   and    consequently 
as  sharply  focussed,  or  nearly   so,   as  they,   it  at  once  loses  most 
of   its   principal   functions   as  a   background.     Under  such  circum- 
stances,   a    background    of   picturesque    foliage    would   prove    most 
confusing,   the    high-lights    on    each    leaf    or    twig    coming    into 
contact  with   faces  and   outlines,  with   destructive   force  all   round 
the  picture,  while  a  brick  or  stone  wall  would,   in  a  similar  way, 
become  a   nightmare.       For    these    reasons   it    is   highly    judicious 
where  possible  to  have  the  group  placed  considerably  in  advance  of 
whatever  object   or  objects  form  the   background.     Then   there  is 
a  further  matter   to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the   background, 
and  that  is,  from  what  standjwint  would  its  lines  and  contour  be 
most  efficacious  in  aiding  the  whole  composition.     In  very  few  in- 
stances will  it  be  found  satisfactory  to  place  a  group  of  persons  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  frontage  of  a  building  of  any  kind.     The  objec- 
tionable effects  of  doing  so  are  that  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
lines  yield  stiff  rectangular  formations,  which  destroy  all  feelings 


of  gracefulness  and  variety,  and  convey  the  impreuion  of  rows, 
and  rows  of  faces  with  continuations  of  rows  and  rows  of  other 
substances  behind  them.  By  moving  the  camera  from  the  exact 
front  of  the  building  a  sufficient  distance  to  secure  an  easy  per- 
spective, and  placing  the  group  directly  facing  the  camera,  these 
lines  become  much  less  objectionable,  and  serve  the  useful  purpose 
of  binding  the  whole  picture  together,  introducing  a  grace  and 
pleasing  symmetry  which  is  unattainable  from  a  direct  front  point 
of  view ;  and  although  I  have  specially  mentioned  these  consider- 
ations as  applied  to  an  architectural  background,  the  same  reasoning 
applies  more  or  less  to  most  other  subjects  which  may  be  utilised 
as  a  background  to  an  outdoor  group.  The  essence  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  is  therefore  a  recommendation  to  secure  a  pleasing 
amount  of  perspective  in  the  subjects  forming  the  background  of 
your  picture;  to  place  the  figures  sufl[iciently  far  in  advance  of  your 
background,  to  yield  the  necessary  quantity  of  aerial  perspective, 
to  givo  relief  and  emphasis  to  the  faces,  the  background  itself  being, 
subdued  and  unobtrusive  by  reason  of  its  being  somewhat  beyond 
the  plane  of  focal  sharpness  on  which  the  figures  comprising  the 
group  are  placed. 

Making    the    Best    of    the    Prevailing    Light 

A    matter    of    considerable    consequence    is    the    direction    of 
the    light    which    illuminates    the    scene,    and    this    is    a  potent 
factor     in     fixing     the     point     from     which     the     camera     wil! 
delineate    the    subject.      It    is    obvious    that    a    background    of 
bold  contrasts  would  destroy  all  harmony  if  taken  in  direct  sun- 
light, or  even  in  a  strong  diffused  light,  should  the  subject  be  lighted 
from  behind  the  camera.    To  obviate  this  the  camera  must  be  fixed, 
where  possible,  in  a  position  which   will  permit  a   view   with  the 
shadow  parts  towards  the  lens,  taking  care  that  when  exposing,  the 
lens  is  effectually   protected  from  direct  sunlight  or  strco^  direct 
light,     llae  use  of  a  strong  front  light  on  subject  and  background 
inevitably  gives  a  hard  and  flat  rendering  lacking  in  the  half-toneB. 
When,  however,  a  fairly  well  diffused  light  is  found  to  prevail,  a 
wider    discretion    may    be   exercised   in    working    with,    across,    or 
against    the  light,   but  remembering  that,  roughly  speaking,  there 
are     three     methods     of     working     in     relation     to     the     source 
of    light:     (a)  With    the     source    of     light    behind     the     camera 
and      directly     illuminating     the     subject,     resulting     in     hard, 
sharp    outlines,   lack    of    modelling,   and    gradation,    and    barren 
of  what  is  generally  understood  as  "  breadth  "  or  "  tone."    (b)  With 
the  light  falling  on  the  subject  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line  of  view 
from  the  camera,  that  is,  either  directly  to  right  or  left  of  the  sub- 
ject, the   characteristic   effects  of  which  are  the  greatest   possible 
amount   of   contrast   between  the  highest   lights   and    the   deepest 
shades,  with  (except  in  too  strong  a  light)  full  roimdness  and  modu- 
lation,    (c)  With  the  light  originating  in  front  of  the  camera  (when 
the  direct  light  has  to  be  intercepted  from  reaching  the  lens),  which 
method  yields  the  richest,   softest,   and    most    harmonious   effects 
which  the  camera  can  depict. 

In  winter  sunlight  this  method  may  be  found  not  fully  practicable, 
as  the  sun  would  probably  be  so  low  that  the  lens  could  not  be  pro- 
tected  without  cutting  oil  a  portion  of  the  subject.     Intermediate 
positions  of  the  camera,  relative  to  the  light  source,  will  produce 
a   combination  of,  or  a   compromise   between,   each   of   the  effects 
mentioned,   in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  alteration  of 
the  position  between  any  two  of  the  view  points  indicated.     For 
instance,   to  produce   a   modification  or   combination   of   relief   and 
soft  or  shadow  effects,  we  would  fix  the  camera  in  such  a  position 
that  the  light  rays  would  intersect  the  line  of  view  at  an  angle  of 
75  degrees,  that  is,  with  the  sun  in  front  of,  and  to  one  side  of,  the 
camera ;  while  with  the  sun  behind,  and  to  one  side  of  the  camera— 
the  rays  forming  an  angle  of  45  degrees,   with  the   line  of  sights 
from  camera  to  subject — the  resulting  effect  would  be  a  combina- 
tion of  line  and  relief,  very  suitable  for  architectural  landscape  and. 
similar  subjects,   but  rather  to  be  avoided   where  groups  or  por- 
taits  are  concerned.     The  position  of  the  sun  is  always  to  be  taken 
into    consideration,    whether   visible    or    not,   but,    whether    veiled 
or  unveiled,  the  principles  which  govern  the  use  of  its  rays  remai;: 
the  same,  and  the  photographer  must  calculate  his  angle  of  view 
in  connection  with  the  sun's  position  in  order  to  secure  whatever 
effect  he  may  desire. 
As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  found  that  sunlight  is  desirable  foe 
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^architecture  (exteriors),  lioliaay  scenes,  landscapes,  etc. ;  while  for 
_groups,  portraits,  and  figure  subjects  the  work  is  much  more  easily 
and  satisfactorily  accomplished  when  the  sun  obliges  by  retiring 
behind  a  cloud.  I  will  therefore  conclude  this  ai'ticle  by  submit- 
ting a  print  from  a  group  which  may  illustrate  the  application  of 
.the  principles  which  I  have  herein  recommended.  This  group  was 
taken  about  the  last  days  of  Jlay  or  the  first  days  of  June,  about 
2  p.m.,  on  a  football  field,  with  the  pavilion  showing  behind.  They 
wished  to  be  taken  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  and  were  surprised 
lo  find  I  had  arranged  seats  and  forms  out  in  the  field  some  thirty 
yards  more  in  advance  of  the  building  (which  was  recently  built), 
and  the  manager  of  the  football  team,  with  which  the  present  group 
had  no  connection,  being  interested,  but  doubtful  of  the  success 
«f  my  arrangements,  kindly  explained  to  ine  that  one  or  two  groups 


duced.  The  principal  lesson  I  wish  to  convey  by  this  photograph 
is  the  treatment  and  effect  of  the  background.  Had  the  group  been 
posed  on  the  steps  immediately  in  front  of  the  building,  the  lines 
of  figures  would  have  been  parallel,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
frontage,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  the  frontage,  being 
almost  in  the  same  plane  with  the  back  row  of  figures,  would  be 
almost  as  sharply  depicted  as  the  faces,  which  would  apjjear  amongst 
a  miscellaneous  array  of  bricks  and  rectangular  panes,  while  the 
perpendicular  lines  would  appear  to  be  growing  indiscriminately 
and  ridiculously  out  of  the  anatomical  arrangements  of  the  unfor- 
tunate party.  Each  brick  in  the  wall  would  challenge  equal  ■ 
attention  with  the  human  faces,  each  window  astragal  would  be 
painfully  aggressive,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  frontage  could 
be   displayed    without   rendering   tlie    fl!.;ures   diminutive,   while    the 


had  previously  been  taken  on  the  terraced  steps  immediately  in 
front  of  the  building ;  but,  though  I  adhered  to  my  own  scheme,  he 
afterwards  congratulated  me  on  the  result,  stating  that  the  photo- 
graph was  much  more  pleasing  than  the  former  oiies.  'J'he  figures 
■were  grouped  facing  to  the  south-east,  the  light — a  very  strong  dif- 
fused light  from  a  high  sun,  yielding  vei^  little  shadow — coming 
from  about  30  degrees  west  of  south.  This  ought,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  have  lighted  the  right  side  of  eacli  face ;  but  a 
peculiarity,  not  uncommon,  here  displays  itself.  The  sun,  while 
paising  its  direct  light  through  a  cloud  almost  from  the  south-west, 
shone  direct  on  the  north-east  sky,  whence  the  reflected  rays  from 
white  fleecy  clouds  falling  on  the  faces  of  the  party  with  greater 
luminosity,  converted  the  dominant  lights  illuminating  the  faces 
into  a  left  front  light.  This  detracts  somewhat  from  the  depth  and 
roundness  aimed  at,  but  otherwise  no  unpleasant  feature  is  intro- 


lines  of  the  balcony,  cutting  across  the  top  of  the  picture  in  a  truly 
horizontal  line,  would  have  had  a  distracting  effect,  much  as  if 
a  strip  had  l>een  patched  on  to  the  top  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
space.  By  placing  the  figures  some  distance  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, the  advantages  are  that,  while  the  faces  are  in  focus,  the 
bricks  and  woodwork,  the  principal  features  of  the  background,  are 
far  enough  out  of  the  plane  of  sharpness  to  become  subdue<l  and 
blended  in  tone,  thus  making  for  harmony  and  ceasing  to  compete 
with  the  faces  for  attention.  The  distance  between  the  figures 
and  background,  moreover,  brings  into  effect  a  certain  amount  of 
atmospherical  perspective,  which  also  has  a  subduing  influence  on 
the  background  and  throws  the  figures  forward  with  more  vigour 
and  realitv  than  could  have  been  obtained  otherwise.  The  original 
is  15in.  X  12in.,  taken  with  a  lens  of  24in.  focal  length,  stop  fl12, 
exposure  2  sees.,  plate  speed  350  H.  and  D.  R.  C.  Platt. 
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THE    CITY    AND    GUILDS    OF     LONDON     INSTITUTE 
EXAMINATION     PAPERS     IN     PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  examinations  held  annually  in  May  by  the  City  and  Quilda 
of  London  Institute  are  a  form  of  encouragement  of  photographic 
«tudy  of  which  advantage  might  well  be  more  widely  taken  by 
photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur.  The  former  should 
jit  once  disabuse  their  minds  of  rthe  idea  that  a  certificate  of  their 
.•SUCCCSJ8  in  the  examination  will  be  a  passport  to  the  respect  of 
*mployere  from  Whom  they  may  be  seeking  situations.  In  a  few 
.cases  it  may  be  so,  but  in  the  vast  majority  the  posseaaion  of  the 
general  photographic  knowledge  which  a  City  and  Guilds  certificate 
implies  will  not  be  regarded  as  anything  of  value  in  the  way  of 
a  qualification.  A  pity  that  it  should  be  so,  but  so,  on  the  whole, 
it  is.  Nevertheless,  the  young  photographer  will  be  well  advised  to 
spend  a  few  hours  of  his  spars  time  each  week  in  studying  for  the 
•examination,  and  in  attending  the  many  classes,  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  most  of  which  model  their  courses  on  the  syllabus  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  examination.  We  give  below  the  questions 
set  at  the  la«t  examination,  in  both  the  Ordinary  and  Honours 
grades,  of  the  "Photographic"  and  "Photo-Mechanical"  sections. 

Ordinary    Grade— Pure     Photoeraphy. 

1.  To  copy  two  old  collodion  positives  on  glass  to  twice  their 
height,  one  being  a  much  over-exposed  picture  and  the  other 
■correctly  exposed,  how  would  you  proceed,  and  what  mode  of  illu- 
mination would  you  adopt?  What  kind  of  plate  would  you  prefer? 
({40  marks.) 

The  originals  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half 
times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  from  its  node  of  admission, 
and  the  camera  extended  so  as  to  give  an  extension  of  three 
times  the  focal  length  from  the  node  of  emission  .to  the  surface 
of  the  focussing-screen.  Any  slight  adjustment  necessary  to 
obtain  sharp  focus  is  now  made  with  the  pinion  in  the  usual 
way.  The  light  should  fall  obliquely  on  the  glass  positive,  so  as 
to  avoid  reflections,  and,  to  the  same  end,  the  camera  should 
be  covered  with  a  dark  cloth,  especial  care  being  taken  to  cover 
the  brass  mount  of  the  lens.  A  slow  "ordinary  "  plate  would 
be  suitable.  In  the  ca«e  of  the  over-exposed  one,  the  best 
result  would  probably  be  obtained  by  removing  the  black  back- 
ing, if  this  could  be  done  safely,  and  making  a  transparency  by 
contact ;  from  this  the  enlarged  negative  could  be  made  in  the 
camera  by  transmitted  light.  If  it  is  thought  inadvisable  to 
do  this,  the  best  course  will  be  to  use  a  slower  plate  (of  the 
"photo-mechanical"  class)  and  a  strong  developer,  so  as  to 
secure  greater  contrast. 

2.  Having  a  camera  with  a  total  possible  expansion  of  12  in., 
■what  is  the  maximum  focus  of  lens  you  could  use  for  making  the 
enlargement  in  Question  1,  the  positives  being  half-plate  eize 
(62  in.  by  4J  in.)?  Having  a  lens  of  9-in.  focus,  what  is  the 
maximum  size  you  could  obtain  ?  What  type  of  lens  would  you 
prefer?     (40.) 

With  so  short  an  extension  it  would  not  be  poesible  to  employ 
a  lens  of  greater  focal  length  than  4  in.  As  in  this  case  the 
original  would  only  be  6  in.  from  the  lens,  there  would  be 
con.siderable  difficulty  in  securing  equal  illumination  over  so 
large  a  plate.  An  anaetigmat  or  wide-angle  rectilinear  would 
be  suitable  in  this  particular  case,  and  if  not  of  symmetrical 
construction  the  lens  should  be  reversed  in  placing  on  the 
camera ;  that  is  to  say,  the  back  combination  should  be  turned 
towards  the  original. 

3.  Give  the  formulae  for  making  developers  for  bromide  paper 
with  (a)  amidol,  (4)  metol,  (c)  metol  and  hydroquinone.  Let  your 
reply  be  grains  per  ounce,  or  in  grams  per  litre.     (30.) 

For  amidol  a  typical  formula  is  : — 

Amidol    2J  gr. 

Soda  sulphite  30  to  40    gr. 

Potass     bromide    i  gr. 

Water    1    02. 

The  amidol  must  be  added  at  the  time  of  using  the  developer, 
whilst  the  sulphite  is  best  not  kept  more  than  three  days  in 
jsolution  before  the  developer  is  used. 


A  good  metol  formula,  using  potass,  carbonate  as  the  alkali, 
is  : — 

Metol    , 3i  gr. 

Soda  solphite  cryst 33    gr. 

Potass,    bromide    |  gr. 

Potass,   carbonate   11    gr. 

Water   1    ox. 

An  average  formula  for  metol-bydroqninone  ia  : — 

Metol 1^  gr. 

Hydroquinone    1    gr. 

Soda  sulphite  cryst 11    gr. 

Soda  carbonate  cryst 11    gr. 

Potass,   bromide  J  gr. 

Water    1    oz. 

4.  May    reasons   ejcist   for  preferring   one  or  the   other  of   the 
developers   mentioned   in   Question   3  ?      If   so,    give   any    reasons. 
What  are  the  relative  keeping  properties  of  those  developers,  and 
how  would  you  ascertain  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  use?     (30.) 
Amidol  tends  to  give  prints  of  purer  black  colour  than  mctol- 
hydroquinone,  the  results   with   which   are  more  of  a  bluish- 
black.     Metol    is   best    when   the   prints   or   enlargements    are 
required   soft   in   contrast,   or   when    working   from   somewhat 
hard  negatives.     Amidol  does  not  keep  well ;  developer  should 
not  be  used  after  the  day  of  making  up.     Of  the  three,  metol- 
hydroquinone  has  the  best  keeping  properties,  and  the  developer 
given  in  Answer  3  will  retain  its  working  power  for  weeks  as  a 
single-solution,  but  metol  should  be  made  up  in  two-solution, 
i.e.,   the  potass,    carbonate  separate   from   the   metol.     Colour 
of  the  developer  is  some,  but  not  at  all  a  safe,  guide  to  fitness 
for  use.     The  only  certain  method  is  to  make  a  correct  expo- 
sure, or   series  of    increasing  exposures  on   a  single   piece  of 
paper,   and   iee  if   the  developer  produces   a  print  of   proper 
strength   and   colour  in  the  ordinary  time — say,   two  to   four 
minutes. 

5.  Give  formulae  for  mercurial  intensification  by  a  single  solution, 
with  particulars  as  to  mode  of  use.  In  mercurial  intensification  by 
bleaching  and  subsequent  darkening,  name  some  agents  available 
for  the  darkening,  and  describe  their  relative  actions.     (40.) 

The  mercuric  iodide  intensifier,  consisting  of  4  gr.  to 
5  gr.  mercuric  iodide  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of  water  by  aid  of 
about  90  gr.  soda  sulphite.  This  intensifies  plates  which  still 
contain  traces  of  hypo  from  the  fixing-bath.  After  intensifica- 
tion the  negative  is  washed  well  and  treated  with  an  ordinary 
developer.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  intensified  image  is  apt 
to  yellow  in  time. 

In  the  bleaching  and  darkening  process  of  intensification, 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  increases  density  throughout  the  nega- 
tiv'e  in  proportion  to  the  original  deposit ;  the  negative  can  be 
re-bleached  and  the  process  repeated  as  often  as  required. 
Renults  permanent. 

Soda  sulphite  (10  per  cent,  solution)  gives  slight  increase  of 
density.     Enough  to  give  slight  increase  of  "  pluck  "  to  nega- 

^ve. 

^-  Ammonia,  about  20  drops  per  oz.  of  water,  gives  great  density 
and  brilliancy,  but  action  is  not  even  over  the  negative  (good 
for  flat  negatives),  and  results  are  not  of  certain  permanence. 

6.  Give  full  description  of  a  method  of  glossing  bromide  paper 
and  postcards,  and  state  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various 
supports  used  for  squeegeeing.     (30.) 

Prints,  unless  on  "hard-surface"  paper,  should  be  treated 
in  an  alum  or  formaline  bath,  or  caused  to  become  bone-dry 
before  squeegeeing,  Using  glass  plates,  these  are  made 
thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  and  dusted  over  with  French  chalk, 
which  is  lightly  taken  off  with  a  duster,  and  plates  polished 
with  a  clean,  dry  cloth.  Wet  prints  are  then  laid  on,  air-bells 
pressed  out  with  heavy  roller  or  bar  squeegee,  and  plates  put  m 
moderately  warm  place  (well  ventilated)  to  dry,  when  prints 
will  easily  strip  off.  A  waxing  solution  (of  beeswax  in  turp.n 
tine)  may  be  used  instead  of  French  chalk.  Glass  gives  the 
highest  gloss,  but  is  most  liable  to  cause  prints  to  stick.   Ferro- 
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type  plate  is  better  in  this  respect,  and  so  are  celluloid  sheets, 
which  also  can  be  conveniently  hung  up. 

7.  A  portrait  lens  used  always  with  euccess  in  the  studio  was 
employed  in  the  open  air  for  a  group,  and  all  the  negatives  were 
more  or  less  fogged.  Can  you  suggest  a  cause  and  its  remedy  ? 
The  slides  and  their  fitting  were  light-tight.     (40.) 

Apart  from  leaving  the  slot  of  the  Waterhouse  stop  uncovered, 
the  most  probable  cause  would  be  insufficient  shading  of  the 
lens.  Even  in  the  studio  some  sort  of  a  shade  or  canopy  is 
usually  employed,  and  this  would  be  more  necessary  out  of 
doors.  The  brighter  light  would  also  cause  fog  (a)  if  the 
interior  of  the  lens  mount  were  not  perfectly  blacked,  and  (b) 
if  the  lenses  themselves  were  not  perfectly  clean.  Flare  spot 
extending  over  the  entire  field  is  oft*n  present  in  portrait 
lenses,  and  in  such  a  cafie  care  should  be  taken  that  no  sky  was 
included  in  the  picture.  The  tendency  to  flare  is  minimised 
by  using  a  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  lens — almost  in  contact — 
instead  of  in  the  usual  position  between  the  lenses. 

8.  If  bottles  containing  the  following  substances  had  lost  their 
labels,  how  could  you  in  a  ready  manner  distinguish  the  contents 
of  each  bottle  from  the  others?  Potassium  bromide,  crystallised 
sodium  carbonate,  ammonia,  silver  nitrate.     (30.) 

Bromide  :  Add  silver  nitrate  solution — a  yellowish  ppt. 
which  does  not  dissolve  on  adding  nitric  acid.  Soda  carbonate  : 
Test  with  litmus— blues  red  litmus  paper.  Ammonia  :  By  the 
odour.  Silver  nitrate  :  Add  solution  of  salt  (or  potass,  bromide) 
. — white  (or  yellowish)  ppt.,  which  does  not  dissolve  on  adding 
nitric  acid.  Of  course,  these  tests  would  suffice  only  if  the 
eubatances  were  one  or  other  of  the  four  mentioned  in  the 
question. 

9.  A  screw  in  the  upper  part  of  a  lens  flange  was  not  in  its  place, 
and  thus  there  was  a  hole  through  the  camera  front.  What  eflfect 
would  this  have  in  photographing  a  landscape?    (40.) 

The  screw  hole  would  act  as  a  "  pinhole  lens  "  and  a  more 
or  less  well-defined  image  of  the  most  brightly  lighted  objects 
would  appear  upon  the  plate,  their  position  being  displaced  from 
the  primary  imago  by  the  distance  between  the  lens  axis  and 
the  screw  hole.  The  pinhole  image  would  be  the  same  way  up 
as  the  lens  image,  and  not  inverted  as  in  the  case  of  a  secondary 
image,  or  ghost,  due  to  internal  reflection  in  the  lens. 

10.  Give  in  due  order  the  operations  that  you  would  perform  from 
the  time  that  you  have  settled  where  you  wish  to  set  up  the  camera 
until  you  are  ready  to  repack  the  camera,  when  exposing  a  plate  on 
a  building  out  of  doors?     (30.) 

1.  Unfold  legs  of  tripod  and  attach  to  turntable  of  camera 
(or  to  tripod  top).  2.  Erect  back  and  front  of  camera,  and, 
having  attached  lens  (3),  roughiy  arrange  subject  on  ground 
glass.  If  subject  is  too  small  on  plate,  use  lens  of  longer  focus 
or  approach  nearer,  preferably  the  former.  If  subject  is  too 
large  on  plate,  or  if  whole  of  it  is  not  included,  use  lens  of 
shorter  focus,  or  go  further  away,  preferably  the  latter.  4.  Set 
camera  back  at  right  angles  to  baseboard,  and  adjust  one  leg 
of  tripod  so  that  edge  of  camera  back  is  perpendicular,  as 
shown  by  plumb-line  on  side  or  spirit-level  across  top  of 
camera  back.  5.  If  top  of  subject  is  not  now  properly  included, 
raise  front  of  camera  {i.e.,  lens).  6.  If  this  is  not  enough,  tilt 
camera  upwards  by  means  of  tripod.  7.  Swing  back  forward 
so  as  to  bring  it  back  to  perpendicular.  8.  Now  focus  sharply 
image  in  centre  of  plate,  using  fuU  aperture,  and  then  using 
.  magnifier;  put  in  smaller  stop,  say  //ll  or  //16,  and  see  if 
detail  is  sharp  to  corners  as  well  as  centre.  9.  Focus  to  get 
this ;  cap  lens,  insert  dark-slide,  and,  when  all  is  ready  for 
exposure,  but  not  before,  draw  shutter  and  expose. 
11.  Describe  the  effects  in  the  print  of  a  negative  that  is  too  "soft " 
and  of  a  negative  that  is  too  "hard."     (30.) 

In  the  case  of  the  print  from  the  negative  which  is  too  "  soft " 
(for  the  particular  printing  process),  detail  will  be  visible  every- 
where, but  the  print  will  lack  contrasts ;  the  shadows  will  be 
•weak  (greyish)  instead  of  black,  and  the  high-lights  (sky,  or 
white  parts  of  clothing  in  a  portrait),  will  be  degraded,  i.e., 
veiled  over  instead  of  being  practically  white  paper. 

In  the  case  of  the  print  from  the  negative  which  is  too  "  hard  " 
(again,  for  the  paper),  detail  will  be  missing  at  one  end  of  the 


scale  or  the  other,  i.e.,  in  the  shadows  or  the  high-lights.  If 
printing  has  been  done  for  the  shadows,  the  highest  lights,  pro- 
bably also  some  of  the  half-tones,  will  not  be  fully  printed,  whilst 
if  the  printing  is  done  until  all  detail  is  obtained  in  the  highest 
lights,  the  shadows  and  other  dark  portions  of  the  subject  are 
blocked  up  in  silver  (or    other  deposits). 

12.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  has  a  photographic  record 
of  an  accident  as  compared  with  a  drawing  made  by  hand?     (40.) 

The  photograph  may  record  a  phase  of  the  accident  that 
would  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  sketcher,  and  it  may  also 
afford  valuable  details  which  may  be  of  use  in  elucidating  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  The  rapidity  with  which  photographs  can 
be  taken  is  also  a  material  advantage,  for  several  negatives  can 
be  secured  in  the  time  required  to  make  one  sketch.  Also  the 
details  recorded  iu  a  good  photograph  will  be  outside  criticism 
with  regard  to  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  chance  whether  the  photograph  records  the  most  im- 
portant incident,  for  accidents  are  necessarily  unexpected,  and 
the  photographer  may  not  be  ready  at  the  critical  moment.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  photograph  will  only  record  the  final  effects, 
and  the  evidence  is  therefore  incomplete  unless  supplemented  by 
drawings,  even  it  these  have  to  be  made  from  memory. 

13.  What  is  an  exposure  meter?    Describe  as  many  patterns  as  you 
are  acquainted  with,  giving  the  method  of  using  them?     (50.) 

An  instrument  for  calculating  the  exposure  as  the  result  of 
either  (a)  testing  the  chemical  activity  of  the  light  by  means  of 
a.  sensitive  paper;  {b)  or  by  taking  the  results  of  tests  of  the 
strength  of  sunlight  according  to  the  time  of  day  or  year,  and 
allowing  for  condition  of  the  weather ;  or  (c)  by  measuring  the 
lightness  of  the  darkest  parts  of  the  subject  by  the  eye,  usually 
by  aid  of  a  wedge  of  regularly  increasing  depth. 

In  the  Watkins  and  Wynne  meters  (a)  the  sensitive  paper  is 
exposed  until  it  just  matches  a  standard  tint  in  depth — the  time 
for  this  is  noted,  and  this  "  actinometer  time"  set  against  the 
speed  number  of  the  plate.  The  exposure  is  then  given  opposite 
a  given  diaphragm. 

In  the  H.  and  D.  "  Actinograph "  (6)  the  light-value  corre- 
sponding with  a  given  time  of  year  and  day  is  looked  out,  and 
is  set  against  the  stop  in  use.  A  second  sliding  scale  is  then  set 
opposite  the  speed  of  the  plate,  when  the  exposures,  for  weather 
conditions  from  "very  bright"  to  "  viery  dull,"  are  indicated 
on  a  scale  of  times. 

In  exposure  "meters"  of  the  c  class  the  moving  wedge  or 
diaphragm  is  adjusted  until  the  detaib  in  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  subject  just  disappear  when  viewed  by  the  eye  through 
the  wedge,  and  this  setting  of  the  apparatus  then  indicates 
the  exposure  for  a  given  stop  or  speed  of  plate. 


pi)oto-roeci)aiiiicai  Dotes. 

A     Luminous    Watch. 

Thi31e  is  being  advertised  in  Germany  now  a  watch  that  has  the 
hands,  and  a  spot  at  every  five  minutes,  painted  with  luminous 
paint,  so  that  the  time  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  dark.  The 
watch  also  has  an  alarm.  Such  a  watch  has  been  found  to  be  useful 
in  developing  panchromatic  plates  by  time  in  total  darkness.  We 
believe  that  some  watchmakers  in  England  import  these  watches 
and  sell  them  at  something  under  a  pound. 

Avoiding     Renections. 

The  "  Zeitschrift  filr  Eeproductionstechnik,"  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  reflections  when  making  reproductions,  says  that  one  of 
the  worst  kind  of  reflections  come  from  originals  on  shiny  paper. 
The  writer  suggests  that  if  the  original  is  not  very  valuable,  this 
gloss  may  be  removed  by  submitting  it  for  some  hours  to  the  vapour 
of  alcohol,  allowing  the  vapour  to  impinge  on  the  back  of  the 
original.  Or  if  this  is  not  satisfactory,  the  back  may  be  repeatedly 
lightly  painted  with  alcohol.  This  method  failing,  the  original 
can  be  lightly  sprayed  with  matt  varnish,  which  will  destroy  the 
gloss.  After  photographing,  the  matt  varnish  may  be  carefully 
removed  with  alcohol. 
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Patent  Deios. 


Procets    patents — applicationt    and    specifications — are    Irealed   t» 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

July  24  and  29:  — 

Camfras.  —  Xo.  16,903.  Hand  cameras.  Valentine  William 
Edwards  and  Houghtons,  Ltd. 

D^rk-Slides. — No.  16,905.  Dark  backs  or  slides  for  photographic 
cameras.     Alexander  Loutchinsky. 

Tripod-Stand.— No.  16,977.  Tripod-stand  for  cameras  and  the  like. 
William  Wilkinson. 

Stereoscopes. — No.  17,122.  Stereoscope  plat*  changers.  Edwin 
Walter  Kelly. 

CiSEMATOORAPHT. — No.  17,239.  Process  for  making  cinematograph 
pictures.  John  Owder  O'Brien,  for  Exl^ward  John  Wall,  United 
States. 

CiXEiLVTOGRAPHT. — No.  17,341.  Substances  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  non-inflammable  cinematograph  films,  and  for  other  ana- 
logous purposes.  William  Henry  Burney,  Basil  Scruby  and  David 
Aitkin  Young. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIOXS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    25,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date    in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this  country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   I nternational 

Convention. 

Magazines  and  Changinq-boxes. — No.  15,050,  1910  {June  22,  1910). 
The  present  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  apparatUB  for 
changing  photographic  plates  and  films  in  cameras  into  which 
the  plates  or  films  (hereinafter  generally  referred  to  as  plates) 
are  inserted  in  light-tight  packs  with  light-proof  carriers  for 
the  plates,  and  the  invention  relates  in  particular  to  apparatus 
of  the  class  wherein  the  changing  is  effected  in  a  change-box 
provided  with  a  change-slide  into  which  the  pack  of  plates  is 
so  arranged  that  at  each  withdrawal  of  the  change-slide,  catches 
provided  on  the  change-slide  withdraw  the  uppermost  plate,  which 
is  then  pushed  in  at  the  bottom,  when  the  change-slide  is  re- 
inserted into  the  change-box.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
secure  increased  reliability  of  action  and  facility  of  manipula- 
tion of  the  apparatus. 

One  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  arranging  the  catches  so 
that  they  engage  the  plates  at  the  front  end,  during  withdrawal, 
instead  of  pushing  from  behind,  and  in  providing  the  package 
of  films  with  a  shutter  slide,  adapted  to  coaet  witji  the  catches 
so  that  insertion  of  the  shutter  disengages  the  catches  from 
the  plates.  No  general  claim  is  made  to  a  shutter  which,  prior 
to  withdrawal,  lies  between  the  catches  and  the  plates. 

The  shutter  may  be  provided  in  a  simple  manner  with  a  reliable 
guide,  occupying  small  space,  by  forming  the  package  of  two 
parts,  one  forming  the  receptacle  proper  of  the  pack  and  the 
second  forming  an  end  closing  member  for  the  receptacle,  the 
two  parts  being  slidable  one  within  the  other,  with  the  shutter 
slide  slidable  between  them,  so  that  it  does  not  require  a  special 
guide. 

For  reliability  of  action  the  plate  must  be  securely  engaged  by 
the  catches,  and  be  held  by  them  during  the  entire  withdrawing 
movement,  and  there  must  also  be  adequate  means  for  disengaging 
the  plate  from  the  catches.  Reliable  engagement  is  secured  by 
providing  one  of  the  slidable  parts  of  the  package,  which  is 
moved  by  the  change-slide  during  the  changing  process,  with 
springs  which  bear  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  package  and 
are  so  arranged  that  when  pulling  out  the  change-slide  their  free 
ends  press  the  plate  against  the  catches.  The  end  of  the  plate 
engaged  by  the  catches  is  not  disengaged  from  the  springs  until 
the  change-slide  is  pushed  in  again. 

In  order  to  ensure  release  of  the  end  of  the  plate  engaged  by 
the  catches,  the  latter  are  provided  with  elastic  abutments  which 


tend  to  deprcM  the  plate  and  disengsge  it  from  the  otches  m 
lOon  as  the  pressure  of  the  spring  relaxes. 

The  plate-carriers  may  have  detachable  lag*  clamped  in  »  boldrr 
engaged  by  a  device  in  the  box.  No  general  claim  is,  however, 
made  to  the  use  of  lugs  provided  on  plate-carriers  for  engage- 
ment with  a  holding  device  in  the  box,  or  to  the  use  of  damps 
for  the  lugs.  C.  P.  Goerz  Aktiengesellschaft,  44/46,  Rhein- 
strasse,  Berlin-Friedenau. 
Reducing  Size  or  Cinematograph  Films. — No.  493,  1911  (January  7, 
1911).  Cinematograph  films  at  present  in  use  generally  consiit 
of  celluloid  bands  or  ribbons  having  a  width  of  about  36  milli- 
metres and  a  forward  movement  of  19  millimetres ;  and  the  size 
of  the  pictures  upon  them  is  usually  25  millimetres  by  19  milli- 
metres. These  sizes  cause  a  considerable  expense.  It  has  already 
been  proposed  to  diminish  this  expense,  and  there  is  no  other 
practical  method  than  that  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  pictures 
upon  the  films,  whilst  any  reduction  of  the  films,  either  in  width 
or  length  of  movement,  would  entail  a  change,  or  rather  important 
modifications  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  which  it  is  naturally 
desirable  to  avoid.  The  present  invention  has  for  its  object  a 
reduction  of  the  pictures  upon  the  cinematograph  films  by  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  process,  but  which  realises  perfectly  the 
desired  object.  By  this  process  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  reduc- 
tion to  one  half  the  size  without  producing  the  least  dimioution 
of  clearness  in  the  projection. 

An  ordinary  deformer  is  employed,  in  which  the  effect  of 
deformation  is  produced  either  by  cylindrical  lenses  or  by  one 
or  several  prisms  combined. 

In  the  first  place  this  deformer  is  inserted  into  the  optical 
system  of  the  machine  employed  for  taking  the  pictures.  It  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  pictures  to  any  dimensions,  but  a  deformer 
will  be  chosen  giving  just  a  half  of  one  of  the  sides  relatively 
to  the  other.  According  to  the  arrangement  given  to  the  deformer 
in  this  machine,  there  will  be  obtained  a  deformation  in  height 
(vertical)  or  in  width  (horizontal)  of  the  picture;  that  is  to  say, 
its  reduction  to  half,  without  in  any  way  diminishing  the  photo- 
graphic field ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amplitude  of  the  scene  which 
it  is  desired  to  reproduce.  These  pictures,  thus  deformed,  will 
be  projected  by  employing  the  same  deformer,  but  naturally 
inverted,  added  to  the  object  glass  of  the  projecting  apparatus, 
thus  producing  an  inverse  and  equal  deformation  to  the  original 
one,  and  consequently  obtaining  the  projection  of  a  normal  size. 
Ernesto  Zollinger,  No.  26,  Via  Catania,  Turin,  Italy. 
Portable  Dark-boom.— No.  3,008  (February  6,  1911).  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  portable  dark-rooms  for  photography  of  the  kind 
constructed  of  telescoping  box-like  casings.  In  dark-rooms  of 
this  kind  it  has  hitherto  been  proposed  to  place  two  flat  glass 
windows  upon  opposite  sides  of  one  of  the  casings,  so  that  when 
the  apparatus  is  in  use  non-actinic  light  may  enter  one  window 
while  the  operator  views  the  interior  through  the  opposite 
window.  In  such  a  construction  it  is  not  possible  to  clearly  view 
the  interior  of  the  dark-room  when  manipulating  within  the 
same,  owing  to  the  light  entering  the  dark-room  between  the 
eyes  of  the  operator  and  the  edges  of  the  window.  According  to 
the  present  invention,  a  casing  is  provided  over  an  inspection 
opening  in  one  of  the  telescopic  box-like  casings  and  carries  a 
mask  through  which  the  user  can  clearly  view  the  illuminated 
interior  of  the  dark-room,  without  the  manipulation  within  the 
same  being  interfered  with.  Alexander  von  Bajkay,  10,  Csengery- 
utca,  Budapest,  VI.,  Hungary. 
Apparatus  for  Drying  Prints.— No.  15,463,  1910  (June  28,  1910). 
This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  specially  adapted  for  drying 
large  photographic  prints,  such,  fur  example,  as  prints  taken  by 
the  ferro-prussiate  or  other  process  and  used  largely  for  reproduc- 
tion of  engineers',  shipbuilders',  and  architects'  drawings. 

The  method  for  drj'ing  the  prints  is  of  the  same  general  nature 
as  that  which  is  used  in  the  drying  and  ironing  of  certain  textile 
fabrics;  that  is  to  say,  a  metal  cylinder  is  mounted  to  rotate  oa 
a  horizontal  axis  and  an  endless  apron  guided  by  guide  rollers 
BO  as  to  make  contact  with  a  portion  of  the  exterior  cylindrical 
surface  of  the  cylinder  and  to  be  driven  by  the  latter.  Means  are 
provided  for  heating  the  cylinder  and  for  passing  the  print  over 
its  exterior  surface  between  the  latter  and  the  travelling  apron. 
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The  invention  comprises  certain  characteristic  features  which 
render  it  of  special  advantage  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

The  print  to  be  dried  is  inserted  between  the  apron  and  the 
cylinder  at  the  place  wh«re  the  apron  first  meets  the  cylinder, 
and  is  drawn  between  the  apron  and  the  cylinder  and  makes  a 
semi-revolution  of  the  cylinder,  during  which  half  revolution  it 
is  dried  and  is  then  discharged  from  the  machine.  The  heat 
applied  to  the  cylinder  is  so  regulated  with  relation  to  the  speed 
of  rotation  of  the  cylinder  that  the  print  is  completely  dried  in 
the  half  revolution  but  without  sustaining  any  injury.  The  heat 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  main  gas  cock  to  suit  prints 
printed  on  different  kinds  of  paper  or  composite  material,  and 
moreover,  the  speed  of  the  motor  can,  if  desired,  be  regulated 
by  meanB  of  resistances  or  otherwise.  The  drum  being  driven 
positively,   its  speed   can  be  accurately  determined. 

In  order  to  insert  the  print  between  the  apron  and  the  cylinder, 
it  is  first  wound  on  a  roller,  which  I  will  designate  the  wet  print 
roller.  The  print  having  been  wound  on  this  roller,  the  spindle 
of  the  roller  is  placed  in  slots  provided  in  the  machine.  The 
loose  edge  of  the  wet  print,  which  has  been  wound  on  the  roller, 
is  now  taken  by  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  feeder  belt.  By  the  motion  of  the  feeder  belt,  it  is 
drawn  between  the  latter  and  the  apron  and  then  between  the 
apron  and  the  cylinder,  and  passes  first  over  that  portion  of 
the  cylinder  which  is  heated  by  the  gas  jets. 

The  apron  may  be  of  any  suitable  material ;  but  a  material 
is  preferably  employed  which  is  cellular  or  very  porous  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  escape  through  it  of  the  steam  caused  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  on  the  print.  The  feeder  belt  likewise  may  be 
of  any  suitable,  and  not  necessarily  porous,  material.  It  may 
either  be  formed  in  one  piece;  or  several  bands  working  in 
parallel  may  be  employed,  and,  if  desired,  spaced  some  distance 
apart.  Herbert  Malcolm  MacCallum,  175,  St.  Vincent  Street, 
City  of  Glasgow. 

XoN-H.*L.iTioN  Platks.— \o.  16,421,  1910  (July  9,  1910).  Processes 
are  already  known  which  also  have  for  their  object  to  avoid 
objectionable  halation.  Among  other  things,  it  is  known  to  put 
a  layer  of  coloured  gelatine  soluble  in  water  between  the  emul- 
sion support  (the  glass  plate)  and  the  emulsion.  This  process  has, 
however,  the  disadvantage  that  when  the  emulsion  is  put  on, 
the  gelatine,  in  spite  of  the  previous  drying,  is  again  dissolved, 
and  gives  off  so  much  of  its  colour  or  dye  to  the  emulsion,  that  the 
sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  latter  is  affected. 

If  it  were  possible  to  harden  the  gelatine  layer,  the  dissolving 
would  be  done  away  with.  There  are  means  for  hardening,  but 
hitherto  they  could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  one-sided 
layer  hithei-to  used  had,  in  order  to  be  operative,  to  be  of  such 
thickness  that  after  hardening,  the  opposite  disadvantage  would 
accrue  ;  it  would  be  too  difficult  to  dissolve  and  remove  the  layer, 
and  it  could  not  be  removed  during  developing,  or  could  be  re- 
moved only  imperfectly. 

It  must  be  further  pointed  out  that  the  reduced  sensitiveness 
to  light  of  the  emulsion  again  affects  the  usefulness  of  the  gelatine 
layer,  as  it  requires  a  long  exposure,  the  light  finally  penetrating 
through  the  gelatine  layer,   and  halation  being  formed. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  above  disadvantages  are  done 
away  with,  and  the  solution  discovered  is  of  great  importance  as 
it  is  of  great  use  to  a  large  industry.  This  solution  consists  in 
the  gelatine  layer,  which  has  hitherto  been  put  on  one  side,  being 
distributed  in  about  half  the  thickness  on  both  sides  of  the  emul- 
sion support. 

The  effect  of  this  new  process  is  briefly  as  follows : 

Owing  to  the  said  division,  the  single  layer  becomes  so  thin 
that  it  can  be  hardened  (in  a  well-known  manner),  and  yet  in 
spite  of  that,  can  be  easily  removed  during  developing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hardening  prevents  the  layers  from  becoming  dis- 
solved by  the  emulsion.  The  reduction  of  the  sensitiveness  to 
light  is  thus  done  away  with,  the  time  of  exposure  remains 
nonnal,  and  the  two  layers  of  the  total  thickness  equal  to  that  of 
a  single  layer  hitherto  used,  aJ-e  sufficient  for  preventing  the  pene- 
tration of  light  (and  consequently  halation). 

The  improvement  is  so  efficient  that  the  layers  can  be  made 


even  thinner  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  old  layers,  for  even 
then  they  are  sufficient  with  the  short  time  of  exposure  required, 
and  in  view  of  their  small  thickness,  the  amount  of  dye  stuff  is 
so  small  that  even  if  the  layer  should  be  dissolved  by  the  emul- 
sion, the  said  dye  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  latter. 

The  process  can  be  carried  out  for  instance  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  emulsion  supports  (the  glass  plates)  are  prepared  by 
dipping  into  a  coloured  gelatine  solution,  the  proper  thickness 
of  the  layer  being  obtained  by  regulating  the  consistency  of  the 
gelatine.  The  layers  are  then  hardened  in  the  known  manner, 
but  the  hardening  substance  might  also  be  incorporated  in  ihe 
gelatine  solution.  After  the  complete  drying  of  the  layer,  the 
emulsion  is   applied  in  any  desired  well-known  manner. 

For  colouring  the  gelatine  solution  according  to  this  invention, 
all  actinic  colouring  substances  soluble  in  water,  such  as  those  of 
the  saffranin,  auramin,  or  like  series,  can  be  used.  The  coloured 
gelatine  solution  can  be  hardened  with  chrome-alum.— Adolf 
Herzka,  15,  Gabelsbergerstrasse,  Dresden,  Saxony,  Germany. 
Cinematographic  Appahatcs.— No.  17,872,  1910  (July  27,  1910). 
This  invention  comprises  a  multiple  image  film  for  forming  cine- 
matographic pictures  in  natural  colours  by  the  superposition  on 
a  screen  of  similar  images  projected  simultaneously  through 
coloured  screens,  in  which  for  obtaining  a  film  to  be  used  with 
the  ordinary  projecting  apparatus,  the  images  of  selected  shades 
which  must  be  projected  simultaneously  and  superposed  on  the 
receiving  screen  for  reproducing  the  view  in  its  natural  colours, 
are  grouped  on  a  surface  corresponding  with  that  of  an  ordinary 
known  image,  this  surface  being  determined,  in  width,  by  the 
useful  surface  of  the  film,  and  in  height  by  the  amplitude  of 
the  driving  movement,  which  is  the  same  for  the  apparatus  for 
photographing  the  view  and  for  projection.  Also  a  multiple- 
image  film  of  the  kind  set  forth,  characterised  by  the  surface 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  an  ordinary  image  being  sub- 
divided into  two  or  more  similar  images,  obtained  simultaneously 
by  two  or  more  object-glasses  provided  with  selecting  screens, 
and  exposed  during  the  same  time  in  the  unwinding  of  the  film, 
the  similar  images,  but  of  different  selected  shades,  being  then 
projected  simultaneously  through  the  same  screens  which  have 
been  used  for  taking  the  views.  Also  a  method  for  obtaining  a 
film  of  the  kind  set  forth  above,  and  a  method  of  using  it  in 
which  either  as  many  object-glasses  are  used  as  there  are  images 
to  be  obtained  or  projected  simultaneously,  or  a  multiple  object- 
glass  is  used  comprising  two  or  more  parts  of  object-glasses  con- 
nected by  plane  faces  ft'hich  allow  of  their  juxtaposition,  these 
object-glasses,  or  a  multiple  object-glass,  being  combined  with 
circumferential  radial  or  central  marking  devices  which  enable 
the  exact  superposition  of  the  images  projected  on  the  picture  to 
be  effected.  Pierre  Ulysse,  66,  Chemin  de  Chartreux,  Marseilles 
(Bouches-du-Rlione),  France. 


n<w  Crade  names. 

Windmill  (Design). — ^No.  333,870.  ChemicaJ  substances  used  in 
manufacturers',  photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti- 
corrosives,  but  not  including  glue  and  not  including  any  goods  of 
a  like  kind  to  glue.  W.  S.  Merrikin,  Ltd.,  Greenland  Paint, 
Colour,  and  Varnish  Works,  Bankside,  Sculcoates,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  paint,  colour,  and  varnish  manufacturers.     May  25,  1911. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

September  9  to  October  21. — London  Salon  of  Photography.  Entrie* 
close  September  1  (Britain),  August  21  (foreign).  Sec,  Robert 
M.  Cocks,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a,  Pall  Mall  Eart, 
London,  S.W. 

October  11  to  20. — Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  Entriee 
close  October  2.  Sec.,  Miss  Penrice,  41,  Wellington  Road, 
Bournemouth. 

November  6  to  11. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec,  C.  M.  Cooper, 
203,  Shirley  Road,  Southampton. 
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Unakcta. 


ExtracU  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  eontemporarits. 


Temperature    Difficulties   in    North    China- 

In  this  country — North  Chin.i — (writes  the  Rev.  B.  M.  McOwan  in 
"  Photography  and  Focus  "  for  August  8)  where  the  temperature 
varies  from  below  zero  to  over  100  deg.  Fahr.,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
summer  to  get  all  operations  over  as  soon  as  possible.  My  practice 
is  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  developer  that  has  been 
cooled  down  a  well,  to  fix  in  fresh  hypo,  to  place  the  negatives  in  a 
Hypono  bath,  also  cooled  in  a  well,  to  wash  them  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  hang  them  up  to  dry.  My  negatives  are  usually  dry  within 
an  hour  after  developing  operations  begin.  I  find  negatives  finished 
in  this  way  are  quite  permanent,  and  show  no  signs  of  being  im- 
perfectly fixed.  In  the  winter  the  opposite  conditions  prevail,  and 
everything  has  to  be  warmed  up.  In  the  cool  weather  any  of  the 
ordinary  printing  processes  can  be  worked  satisfactorily,  provided 
the  materials  can  be  got  out  from  home  in  good  condition,  which 
is  not  easy,  seeing  they  have  to  pass  through  the  Tropics  on  their 
way  out.  In  the  hot  weather  gaslight  and  bromide  papers  are  the 
most  satisfactory,  though  in  the  hot,  damp  days  of  July  and  August 
printing  and  enlarging  operations  have  to  be  entirely  suspended. 

My  practice  in  enlarging  is  to  develop  with  amidol  and  tone  in  the 
hypo-alum  bath.  The  latter  process  has  the  double  advantage  of 
hardening  the  film  and  rendering  it  obnoxious  to  a  particularly  per- 
nicious insect  called  the  "  silver  fish,"  which  attacks  the  film  of 
most  photographic  papers,  and  will  spoil  a  big  enlargement  in  a 
night.  The  waxing  process,  explained  by  the  editor  in  "  Photo- 
graphic Enlarging,"  has  a  similar  effect,  besides  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  prints.  The  mounting  of  enlargements,  always  a 
nuisance  in  hot  countries,  I  get  over  by  leaving  it  severely  sdone. 
After  the  print  is  dry,  I  make  it  as  flat  as  possible,  trim  it  to  the 
required  size,  and  then  attach  it  to  the  mount  by  the  two  top  corners 
with  a  very  little  dab  of  gum ;  it  is  then  placed  in  the  frame  and 
pressed  firmly  against  the  glass  by  means  of  a  thick  pad  of  paper 
between  the  back  of  the  mount  and  the  back-board  of  the  frame, 
which  is  then  fixed  in  the  frame  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  frame  with  a  thick  brown 
paper  pasted  on  with  flour  paste,  in  which  a  little  strong  carbolic  has 
been  mixed.     This  prevents  insects  attacking  the  paste. 


Deu)  Books. 


"Hand  Cameraa."  By  R.  Child  Bayley.  Published  by  Iliffe  and 
Sons,  20,  Tudor  Street,  E.G.  Price"  Is.  6d.  net. 
A  practical  handbook  by  Mr.  Bayley  is  always  welcome,  for  it 
is  certain  to  be  practical  and  \ery  sound  in  its  advice.  This  book 
covers  the  ground  very  fully,  treating  of  types  of  hand  cameraa, 
hand  camera  len.«es,  shutters,  movements,  and  fittings,  focussing, 
exiKjsure,  orthochromatic  and  telephoto  work,  and  the  practical  use 
of  the  reflex,  and  while  developing  is  touched  upon,  it  is  only  dealt 
with  so  far  as  is  necessary  in  connection  with  hand  camera  work. 
The  author  has  carefully  omitted  the  general  photographic  instruc- 
tions which  form  fio  prominent  and  necessaiy  a  feature  in  most/  small 
text-books  of  this  type,  and  his  book  is  so  much  the  more  valuable 
on  this  account.  Nothing  mars  a  handbook  more  than  unnecessary 
padding  foreign  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  publication,  excepting,  of 
course,  errors.  But  naturally  Mr.  Bayley  has  avoided  errors  as  well, 
save  for  what  appears  to  be  a  misprint  on  page  70,  where  we 
assume  that  the  "  Multiplex  "  shutter  described  is  really  intended 
to  be  the  "  Multispeed."  We  also  regret  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  depth  depends  on  focal  length  and  size  of  stop, 
"  and  upon  nothing  else  whatever,"  for  this  is  not  strictly  accurate 
when  we  compare  different  types  of  lenses.  These  are,  however, 
minor  points  that  in  no  way  diminish  the  value  of  a  very  useful 
handbook. 


Deu)  n)aterlal$t  $c 


Porona  Blotting  Boarda  Bold  bjr  John  J.  Orifln  and  Bona, 
Ltd.,  Kingaway,  W.C. 
These  are  white  stiff  blotting  sheet*  of  good  quality  paper;  quite 
fluflless,  and,  we  are  informed,  chemically  pure.  One  side  being  prac- 
tically smcKith  they  are  eminently  well  adapted  for  such  purpoMC  M 
drying  prints,  or  for  blotting  off  the  printa  in  the  oil  and  bramoil 
processes.  They  are  also  very  useful  for  removing  the  surplosfwatcr 
from  negatives  just  removed  from  the  washing  tank.  A  packet  of 
two  dozen  12  z  10  sheets  is  sold  for  Is.,  a  pric«  which  is  rtrtaidy 
very  moderate,  considerhig  the  quality  of  the  boards  which  would 
not  b«  at  all  ill  suited  for  mounts  when  short  of  ordinary  moantang 
papers. 


''Paragon''  Plates.     Sold  by   W.  Ziegler,  14,  OliTer  OroT*. 
South  Norwood,  London.  S  E. 

The  name  of  the  Frankfort  firm  of  dry -plate  mamufacturers  of  I>r. 
Sctileussner  and  Co.  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  Teputation. among 
Continental  photographers  in  respect  to  all  descrrptioms  of  sensitiit* 
gelatine  plates,  and  though  the  Schleussner  plate  lias  come  <to  sone 
slight  extent  upon  the  British  market,  it  is  only  quite  recently  thaK 
Messrs.  Schleussner  have  been  actively  represented  in  this  country. 
Their  plates,  under  the  name  of  "  Ptiragon,"  are  now  energetically 
marketed  in  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  .\V.  Ziegler,  who,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  British  photographers,  professional 
and  amateur,  has  introduced  a  full  line  of  the  Schleusisner  produeta 
manufat/tured  specially  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  users  in  th» 
country.  The  series  of  plates  includes  four  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion, two  of  the  orthochromatic  brand  (one  of  which  is  for  ust 
without  a  filter),  in  addition  to  a  mon-halation  plat«,  with  th» 
"backing"  prepared  as  a  film  between  the  emulsion  and  the  glaaa, 
and  plates  for  process  work  >and  lantern-slide  making. 

Our  present  notes  must  be  confined  to  the  places  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  an  ample  supply  of  which  was  placed  witli  us  some  time  a^ 
by  Mr.  Ziegler  with  the  request  that  in  due  time  we  should  state 
our  experience  with  them  in  these  columns.  The  plates  are  issued 
as  "Fine  Grain  Ordinary,"  "Extra  Rapid,"  "  Special  Rapid,"  anH 
"  Ultra  Rapid,"  this  sequence  of  mamee  being  used  to  indicate  in- 
creasing degrees  of  speed.  Since,  both  for  studio  and  hand-camera 
photography,  the  chief  interest  is  in  a  plate  of  the  highest  degree  Of 
speed,  we  may  refer  first  to  the  "  Ultra  Rapid"  Paragon,  which, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  sensitiveness  and  other  qualities,  is  rOB 
very  close  indeed  by  the  "Special  Rapid."  Our  exposures,  made 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  have  showed  us  that  Messrs.  Schleusami 
have  here  produced  an  emulsion  of  which  any  dry-plate  manufacturer 
may  be  justly  proud.  The  plate  unites  the  very  highest  degree  t>f 
speed  with  that  fineness  of  grain  which  makes  for  th«  crisp  rendering 
of  detail  as  a  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  tie  reflection  aiaong 
the  particles  of  the  film,  which  in  a  plate  suffering  from  this  so- 
called  irradiation  can  easilv  give  rise  to  halation-like  effects.  In 
the  matter  of  speed  the  Paragon  "  Ultra  Rapid"  is  fuUy  on  a  par 
with  the  fastest  products  of  the  emulsion  maker's  art,  whilst  in  ita 
range  of  gradation  and  nonliability  to  fog  or  veil  during  develop- 
ment, it  responds  to  the  most  exacting  photographic  requiremewta. 
We  found  the  latitude  of  the  plate  to  be  such  that  very  considerable 
intentional  departures  from  correct  exposure  resulted  in  verj-  ?mall 
differences  in  the  negatives,  and  we  can  thus  fuUy  endorse  the 
maker's  recommendation  of  the  plate  for  profes»ioi»l  portrait  work 
as  well  as  for  those  hand-camera  workers— and  we  number  oumelva* 
among  them— who  prefer  a  plate  of  the  highest  speed  obtainable. 

The  "Special  Rapid,"  wiiile  of  slightly  le«»r  speed  than  the 
"  Ultra  Rapid."  is  nevertheless  a  \-ery  fast  plat*.  auiUble  ^"^J^ 
portraiture  and  rapid  hand-camera  work,  whilst  those  workers  wlis 
pin  their  faith  to  a  plate  of  more  moderate  i^ed,  even  for  mstoo- 
Uneous  eiposmes,  should  find  themselvea  well  proxnded  for  in  the 
"  Extra  Rapid."  For  landscape  work,  and  particularly  where  the 
negatives  are  to  he  used  for  enlargemenU  of  great  sue,  the  fine  gmm 
"  Ordinary,"  .Which  is  by  no  means  a  fHaw  plate,  may  be  selected, 
and  is  an  excellent  plate,  which  dealers  may  place  in  the  hands  c 
their  beginner  customer  whose  hand-camet»  work  wiU  be  doire 
usually  in  bright  light.     Professional  and  commercial  workers  wiD 
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appreciate  the  value  of  a  highly  fine-grain  plate  for  many  itechnical 
purposes.  The  instructions  for  the  use  ,of  the  iplates  recommend 
metol,  glycin,  and  pyro  developers,  in  regard  to  which  full  direc- 
tions, together  -with  many  other  useful  hints  on  negative  making, 
will  'be  found  in  the  "Paragon"  hand-book,  obtainable  free  from 
Mr.  Ziegler.  Our  professional  readers,  ,who  are  naturally  well 
advised  not  to  adopt  a  new  plate  (without  ample  trial,  are  .afforded 
the  lopportunity  of  putting  the  "  Paragon "  plates  to  the  test  by 
the  offer  which  is  now  Toeing  made  by  the  agent  to  supply  fhree 
dozen  "  Paragons "  of  half-plate  size,  for  a  quite  nominal  sum. 
Such  a  quantity  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one  upon  which  to  make 
a  'Working  trial  in  the  studio,  and  this  offer,  announced  elsewhere 
in  our  pages,  will  doubtless  he  one  of  which  our  readers  in  .con- 
sideraible  numbers  will  take  advantage. 


Deu)  Jlpparatus,  §c* 

Buraline  Measures.     Sold  by  John  J.  Griffin  and  SonsXtd 
Kin^rsway,  W.C. 

These  measures  are  made  of  specially  toughened  glass,  designed 
to  stand  either  rough  usage  or  hot  solutions.  Accidents  easily  hap- 
pen in  the  dark-room,  while  hot  solutions  are  required  for  many 
purposes,  and  the  breakage  of  measures  is  such  a  frequent  caxise  of 
annoyance  and  expense  that  these  introductions  should  be  very  wel- 
come. Further,  the  measures  are  impervious  to  ordinary  rough 
treatment,  such  as  falls  or  blows,  which  would  at  once  break  ordinary 
glass  graduates.     The  measures  are  of  tumbler  form,  with  a  lip  for 


pouring,  and  gradations  up  one  side.  They  are  heavy,  and  not  easily 
upset,  while  their  toughness  ensures  them  against  damage  _if  they  do 
meet  with  mishaps.  Two  sizes  are  obtainable,  4oz.,  priced  at  Is.  4d. 
each,  and  lOoz.,  at  Is.  9d.  These  are  rather  higher  than  the  usual 
prices  for  such  sizes,  but  their  unbreakable  nature  nevertheless 
makes  the  Duraline  measures  cheap  investments. 


The  Primus  Dry -Mounting  Press.     Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.G. 

This  is  a  novel  and  very  cheap  form  of  dry-mounting  apparatus, 
with  some  good  features  that  suggest  the  main  idea  to  be  worthy 


of   consideration   for   larger   machines.     In   effect  the   apparatus   is 
designed  to  carry  out  the  method  of  mounting  advocated  by  the 


late  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  who  coated  the  backs  of  his  prints  with 
a  strong  solution  of  shellac,  and  then  when  the  shellac  had  become 
tacky  ironed  them  down  on  to  the  mount.  The  main  feature  of  the 
Primus  Press  is  the  provision  of  a  special  type  of  iron  for  the 
pressing  process,  the  iron  being  made  very  much  on  the  lines  of  a 
hand  blotter,  and  of  a  special  heater  with  which  the  presser  can 
be  raised  to  and  kept  at  a  constant  temperature.  The  heater  con- 
sists of  a  small  copper  water  tank,  shaped  at  the  top  to  fit  the 
curved  face  of  the  presser,  and  carried  on  folding  legs.  The  tank 
is  filled  with  hot  water,  and  this  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point  by 
a  very  simple  form  of  spirit  torch  which  can  be  placed  underneath. 
With  this  arrangement  the  temperature  of  the  presser  is  always  con- 
stant, and  just  right  for  the  mounting  operation.  A  bottle  of  shellac 
solution  and  a  brush  are  provided  with  the  apparatus,  the  whole 
outfit  being  sold  for  8s.  6d.  The  method  we  found  to  work  admir- 
ably on  either  stiff  card  or  ver\'  thin  paper  mounts,  and  it  should  be 
extremely  convenient  for  mounting  into  an  album. 


roeetlngs  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Saturday,  August  12, 
Soutli  Suburban  Photograpbic  Society.    London  Outinjr. 
Southport  Photographic  Society.     Excursion  to  Chetham's  Hospital. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    River  Trip. 

MoKDAT,  August    1-i, 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     Print  Mounting  CompetitioD, 

Tuesday,  August  15. 
Haxjkney  Photographic  Society.    Exhibition  of  Prints. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  "Marley  Hall." 


Wednesday,  August    16. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.      "  Platinotype.'* 

Oompetitiou,  Outing,  Aldeuham. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    Outiug  to  Wberwell  Village. 


A.   H.  Lisett     Print 


Commercial  Si  Cegal  Intelligence. 


Lkg.\l  Notices. — A  first  and  final  dividend  of  2id.  in  the  £  has 
been  declared  in  the  bankrupt  estate  of  Albert  A.  Archer,  photo- 
graphic artist,  140,  Kensington  High  Street,  W. 


Deios  ana  Dotes* 


City  .\nd  Guilds  Examinations. — The  following  are  the  prize 
winners  in  the  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute, appearing  to  the  list  recently  issued  by  them.  According  to 
this  it  would  appear  that  no  prize  was  awarded  in  the  Honours 
grade  in  Pure  Photography,  and  that  the  first  prize  was  not  awarded 
in  the  Photomechanical  section  in  the  Honours  Grade. 

Pure  Photography. — Ordinary  grade  :  First,  £1  10s.  and  bronze 
medal,  A.  Dashwood-Howard ;  second,  £1  and  bronze  medal,  N.  ¥. 
Home;  third,  bronze  medal,  A.  S.  Gannon.  The  first  two  prize 
winners  came  from  the  Thornton  Heath  Polytechnic,  the  third  from 
the   Battersea  Polytechnic. 

Photomechanical  Processes. — Honours  grade  :  Second,  £2  10s.  and 
silver  medal,  S.  Sahasrabudhe.  Ordinary  giade  :  First,  £1  10s.  and 
bronze  medal,  H.  D.  Halstead  ;  second,  £1  and  bronze  medal,  J. 
Hurst.  All  three  of  these  winners  came  from  the  Manchester  Jluni- 
cipal  School  of  Technology. 

Turin  Exhibition.— Messrs.  Thos.  lUingworth  and  Co.,  Willesden 
Junction,   London,   N.W.,   send   us   a  photograph,   herewith   repro- 
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duced,  of  their  stand  at  the  Turin  Exhibition,  where  they  are  showing 
enlarged  photographs  made  by  themselves  on  the  lllingworth  carbon 


tissues,  in  addition  to  enlargements  on  the  many  grades  of  "  lUing- 
worth  "  bromide  papers,  and  prints  on  the  Zigas  and  Slogag  and 
Enitone  self-toning  papers. 


Correspondence^ 

•••  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless  the  name*  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
'•*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

EXPERIMENTS   ON   SOLARISATION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  of  the  results  described  by  G.  A.  Perley  in  the 
articles  on  "  Experiments  on  Solarisation  "  which  have  just  appeared 
in  "  I'he  British  Journal  of  Photography  "  are  interesting,  but  his 
conclusions  are  open  to  criticism  on  many  sides.  I  should  like,  at 
any  rate,  to  point  out,  regarding  Abney's  experiment  in  reference 
to  the  Herschel  effect,  that  the  description  of  it  given  in  "  Instruc- 
tion in  Photography  "  (11th  edition,  page  53J  concludes  with  these 
words : — ■"  When  the  red  disc  was  thrown  on  the  plate  without  any 
white  illumination  there  was  no  developing  action,  showing  that 
the  reversal  was  not  caused  by  over-exposure."  That  entirely  dis- 
poses of  Mr.  Perley's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
observed.  There  is,  in  fact,  abundant  evidence  that  the  Herschel 
effect  is  totally  distinct  from  the  ordinary  reversal  resulting  from 
prolonged  exposures. — Yours  faithfully,  H.  J.  Channon. 

20,   Lewisham   Hill,   S.E. 
August  4,  1911. 


SEEING  BEFORE  THE  EVENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Osborne  says  that  he  has 
never  heard  Dr.  Abrahams  lecture.  That  is  not  of  the  least  im- 
portance, and  if  his  suggestion  that  a  recital  of  the  chief  points  would 
be  of  general  interest  is  an  invitation  to  me  personally,  I  beg  most 
respectfully  but  emphatically  to  decline  to  waste  my  time  in  en- 
lightening him  upon  tha  photographic  topic,  with  the  details  of 
which  he  might  have  made  himself  conversant  before  h«  put  pen 
to  paper. 

His  last  remark,  in  which  he  "  fails  to  find  in  my  experiments  any 
endorsement  of  what  you  yourselves  have  said,"  seems  under  the 
present  circnmstancej  nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  attempt  to  be 
offensive.  When  you  yourselves  put  forward  a  figure  of  twenty 
yards,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  distance  was  mere  conjecture 
on  your  part,  and  without  any  more  consideration  you  might  as 
easily  have  said  200  yards  or  15ft.    It  would  be  easier,  I  think, 


for  your  correspondent  to  conduct  my  experiments  than  for  me  to 
obtain  s  hammer  sod  wedge ;  besides  which  he  could  bare  the 
assistance  of  his  boy,  of  whose  acoustic  capabilities  he  seems  jasUy 
proud,  until  which  time  it  would  be  more  courteous  to  refrain  from 
prejudicing  me  in  your  eyes  by  ((uoting  mere  haphazard  figures  as  a 
proof  of  my  comparatively  dull  perception. — Yours  faithfully, 

B.  M. 
[The  distance  of  twenty  yards  that  we  suggested  was  more  -tt 
less  a  conjecture,  as  our  correspondent  says  above,  and  as  we 
endeavoured  to  explain  at  the  time.  It  was  founded  on  the  fact  that 
we  had  just  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  point  in  question 
at  about  that  distance,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
the  true  distance  is  much  greater.— Eds.,  "B.J."] 


THE    RELATIVE    RAPIDITY    OF    LENSES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  much  interest  your  "  Ex  Cathedra  "  note 
on  the  relative  rapidity  of  lenses,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  cf 
the  4th  inst.,   and   beg  very  humbly  to  endorse  your  remarks. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  photography  writers  of  text-books, 
experts,  and  others,  have  been  drumming  it  into  us  that  f/S  is 
f/S  with  all  lenses,  and  that  the  exposure  must  be  the  same  with 
f,8,  no  matter  w'hat  type  or  size  of  lens  is  used.  Most  practical 
workers,  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  bother  very  much  about  theory,  have 
never  failed  to  give  a  trifle  more  exposure  than  meters  or  calcula- 
tions gave,  just  "  for  luck,"  when  using  very  large  plates.  In  my 
Paris  days,  when  working  on  furniture  in  the  Louvre  with  other 
o(perators,  and  with  plates  between  27  x  33  cm.  (say  12  x  10  ins.) 
and  50  X  60  cm.  (say  19  x  23  ins.),  it  was  our  invariable  custom 
to  give  extra  exposures  "for  luck,"  and  the  larger  the  plate  the 
more  "  luck  exposure  "  the  plates  had.  This  was  necessary,  as  we 
found  by  experience  that  large  plates  did  really  require  more  expo- 
sure than   small  ones. 

Even  in  England  at  the  present  time  amateurs  work  on  these  lines 
to  some  extent,  be  it  consciously  or  unconsciously.  Many  amateurs 
to-day  go  out  with  a  hand  camera,  perhaps  of  the  reflex  type  and 
fitted  with  a  focal-plane  shutter,  and  probably  get  good  results ; 
but  suppose  that  same  shutter  had  a  whole-plate,  or  even  a  half- 
plate,  instead  of  his  hand  camera,  would  he  give  the  same  exposures 
when  using  the  larger  cameras  as  when  using  the  hand  camera? 
I  think  not.  Amateurs  with  half-plate  cameras,  as  a  rule,  give  longei 
exposures  with  a  half-plate  stand  camera  than  they  do  with  a  smallei 
hand  camera,  even  though  the  value  of  the  stop  in  the  lens  may 
be  the  same.  In  theory  this  is,  of  course,  wrong,  but  in  practice 
it  proves  to  be  right.  The  difference,  however,  between  a  3i  x 
2i  ins.,  or  even  a  quarter-plate,  and  a  half-plate  is  not  very  great, 
but  the  fact  remains. 

Some  time  ago  I  carried  out  some  experiments,  which  were  more 
or  less  successful,  with  the  object  of  proving  that  large  plates  did 
really  require  more  exposure  than  small  ones.  It  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  prove  my  point  with  actual  negatives,  and  finally  1 
decided  to  use  the  Chapman-Jones  plate-tester  for  the  experiments, 
which  were  carried  out  in  the  following  manner: — A  quarter-plat* 
camera  fitted  with  a  lens  of  4  inches  focus  was  taken,  the  plate- 
tester  was  put  in  in  place  of  a  plate,  and  in  contact  behind  it  was 
placed  a  piece  of  gaslight  paper.  Stop  fl8  was  put  in  the  lens,  and 
the  whole  exposed  to  a  brilliant  blue  sky,  such  as  we  have  been 
favoured  with  this  summer,  for  exactly  one  minute.  For  the  next 
experiment  a  12  x  10  camera  was  used,  and  by  means  of  a  carrier 
the  plate-tester  and  gaslight  paper  were  used  in  the  dark  slide. 
A  lens  of  16  inches  focus  was  used  with  /"/S,  and  an  exposure  ol 
one  minute  was  given  to  the  same  sky,  and  within  a  minute  oi 
two  of  the  previous  experiment.  Both  pieces  of  paper  were  then 
developed  together,  and  for  the  same  time,  the  two  quarter-plate 
pieces  being  cut  from  a  halfplate  sheet.  Although  in  theory  both 
had  precisely  the  same  exposure  and  after-treatment,  that  taken 
in  the  large  camera,  and  with  the  smaller  focus  lens,  received 
less  light  than  that  taken  in  the  smaller  camera,  and  is  there- 
fore under-exposed,  presuming,  of  course,  the  first  to  be  correctly 
exposed.  The  difference,  it  is  true,  is  not  great,  neither  should  it 
be,  but  there  is  a  difference,  which  can  be  seen  upon  the  original 
prints.  [Not  reproduced. — Eds.]  In  the  first,  taken  with  the  small 
camera  and  lens,  square  No.  14  shows  distinctly,  and  No.  15  faintly ; 
but  in  the  second.  No.  13  is  the  highest  number  which  shows,  aiu> 
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there  i.s  little  or  no  trace  of  Nos.  14  and  15.  Had  the  prints  been 
made  on  bromide  paper  and  developed  without  bromide,  more 
squares  would  have  shown,  but  they  might  not  have  shown  the 
difference  in  the  exposures  any  better  than  these  prints.  Some 
mathematical  expert — say  Mr.  Welborne  Piper  or  Dr.  Mees 
will  perhaps  some  day  kindly  go  further  into  the  matter,  and  tell 
us  the  proportionate  increases  needed  with  large  lenses  of  long 
focus,  or  I  may  try  to  do  it  myself  when  business  is  slack.  To 
carry  out  these  experiments  scientifically  needs  care,  thought,  time, 
and  the  most  accurate  of  apparatus,  but  with  everyday  apparatus 
and  a  fair  technical  knowledge  a  practical  worker  can,  I  think, 
prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  larger  plates  need  more  exposure 
than  small  ones. 

While  on  this  subject  I  would  like  to  mention  another  point  which 
somebody  might  clear  up  for  us.  and  that  is  the  difiference  stops 
make  in  the  exposure.  We  all,  I  think,  know  the  rule  of  finding 
out  ithe  relative  exposures  by  squaring  the  stops,  but  is  this  abso- 
lutely  cx)rrecl?     Theorists  say  it   is,   but   practical    workers,   as   a 
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Fig.   1. 

rule,  doubt  it.  My  experience  is  that  the  smaller  the  stop  the 
more  exposure  one  must  give  over  and  above  that  given  by  the 
rule.  We  know,  for  example,  that  /'/16  requires  four  times  the 
exposure  necessary  with  f/S,  which  is  perhaps  correct,  as  the  differ- 
ence is  not  great.  At  the  time  of  making  the  experiments  recorded 
above  I  made  others  in  practically  the  same  way  to  prove  my 
experience  with  stops.  I  used  f/8  and  f!(A  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  Figs.   1  and  2  are  the  results.     Fig.  1  was  taken  with 
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Fig.     2. 

f/B,  an  exposure  of  30  seconds  being  given,  but  on  another  make 
of  paper.  Now,  we  are  told  that  f/M  requires  sixty-four  times  the 
exposure  of  fj8 ;    Fig.  2  was,  therefore,  exposed  immediately  after 


Fig.  1  for  thirty-two  minutes  in  the  camera,  at  midday,  the  sky 
being  a  brilliant  blue  and  cloudless.  It  will  be  seen  that  Fig.  2 
receivea  less  exposure  than  Fig.  1.  In  tlie  latter,  sq^uare  No.  12 
shows  very  distinctly,  and  No.  13  very  faintly  ;  but  in  No.  2,  which. 
was  taken  with  the  smaller  stop,  tie  No.  12  square  is  scarcely 
seen  at  all. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  some  time  ago,  with  rio- 
thought  of  publication,  but  your  note  reminded  me  of  them,  and 
they  may  be  of  service  and  interest  to  some  of  your  readers,  who, 
like  myself,  enjoy  probing  into  problems  and  attempting  to  eluci- 
date what  appear  to  be  mysteries. 

The  difference  in  either  experiment  is  not  very  great,  and  will 
probably  not  interfere  with  tlie  working  methods  of  your  readers, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  know  what  really  hajipens,  even  if  we  take 
little  or  no  notice.— Yours  faithfully, 

L.  Tennast-Woods. 

[Our  correspondent  sends  prints  illustrating  the  effects  of  his 
first  experiment,  which  show  clearly  that  the  short-focus  lens  gave 
more  exposure  than  the  other.  The  differences  are,  however,  too 
slight  to  be  reproduced  in  half-tone.— Eds.  "B.J."] 


SUNDAY   CLOSIXCi   AND   CUT   PRICES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  follow  with  great  interest  the  matter  in  your 
correspondence  columns  respecting  Sunday  closing,  price  cutting, 
and  the  photographic  state  generally.  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  Sunday  closing,  having  jiever  yet  opened  my  studio  on  a 
Sunday,  and  despite  bad  trade  and  price  cutting  (which  I  do  not  do), 
I  can  still  go  on  successfully.  There  are  many  grievances  we  all 
like  to  display  for  discussion,  and  though  I  have  no  patience  what- 
ever with  the  cheap  man  and  price-cutter  who  must  have  work  at 
any  price,  the  action  of  some  oE  those  who  consider  themselves  the 
cream  of  the  profession  is  not  very  creditable.  The  other  week  one 
of  your  correspondents  complained  of  a  so-called  professional  man 
coming  into  his  district,  and,  as  it  were,  stealing  his  business.  Well, 
I  know  where  a  similar  instance  occurred,  when  one  of  these  high- 
Hown  firms  wrote  the  town  clerk  asking  for  the  names  of  all  the 
town  councillors  and  mayor.  These  evidently  received  free  sittings, 
with  the  offer  that  a  framed  picture  of  the  mayor  and  councillors 
would  be  presented  for  the  council  chamber.  Of  course,  in  the 
invitation  to  come  and  sit  (forty  miles  away,  mind  you)  was  one 
price  for  cabinets,  all  a  guinea  per  dozen  upwards. 

Now  when  men  of  this  so-called  standing  stoop  to  this  sort  of 
mean  work,  what  can  we  say  to  the  struggling  cheap  man  ?  I  know 
a  town  where  three  years  ago  one  F.R.P.S.  advertised  three  cabinets 
for  2s.  6d.  for  Christmastide.  The  following  Christmas  the  ad- 
vertisememt  was  risen  to  three  for  3s.  Last  Christmas  it  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  I  suppose  he  found  it  did  not  pay  the 
price  of  his  advertisements.  This  was  done  in  a  town  where  there 
are  three  others,  all  respectable  photographers,  without  title  all 
of  them,  yet  this  F.R.P.S.  was  the  only  one  in  the  place  to  advertise 
at  all  and  was  the  only  one  to  do  the  price-cutting.  If  titles  are  given 
for  purposes  of  what  I  call  gulling  the  people  rather  than  for  ability, 
then  I  should  propose  that  the  standard  of  attainment  for  the  title 
be  considerably  increased. — I  am,  yours,  An  Observeh. 


MULTI-SPEED      VERSUS     FOCAL-PLANE. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  July  21  you  refer  to  an  article  cf 
mine  in  a  contemporai-y  in  which  I  describe  some  experiments 
dealing  primarily  with  the  latent  period  of  a  reflex  camera,  and 
incidentally  with  the  relative  efficiencies  of  focal-plane  and  multi- 
speed  shutters. 

I  have  only  just  returned  from  abroad,  or  I  should  have  written 
you  sooner,  for  I  am  absolutely  and  utterly  bewildered  by  your 
reference  to  the  Multi-speed's  efliciency.  You  say  "it  is'by  no 
means  clear  why  the  latter  should  be  so  much  more  efficient ;  from 
its  construction  it  should  be  a  shutter  of  rather  low  efficiency." 

I  wonder  if  some  revolution  in  your  opinion  of  the  efficiency 
of  shutters  can  have  taken  place  recently.  Y'ou,  more  than  any- 
body in  the   world  of  photography,   have  established  the  question 
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of  speeds  and  efficiencies  of  shutters  upon  a  definite  scientific  basis. 
In  1909,  weelc  after  week,  you  opened  your  columns  to  an  exhaustive 
correspondence,  strengthened  by  lucid  editorial  notes,  all  combining 
to  atrike  the  death-knell  of  the  ancient  legend  that  a  focal-plane 
shutter  must,  ipm  facto,  have  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent. 

And,  finally,  in  your  issue  of  December  9,  1910,  in  an  editorial 
note  you  review  an  article  of  mine  in  the  "  Photographic  Monthly," 
in  which  I  express  surprise  at  the  Multi-speed's  efficiency ;  and  at 
considerable  length  you  explain  how  it  is  that  the  Multi-speed  ha« 
so  high  an  efficiency  relative  to  a  focal-plane  shutter.  These 
remarks  of  yours  have  gone  all  over  the  world,  they  have  been 
oopied  and  re-copied,  you  have  stimulated  me  to  use  the  Multi- 
speed  because  of  its  efficiency — for  I  regard  your  teachings  as 
indeed,  ex  cathedra — and  now  I  am  literally  amazed  at  such  a 
volte  face .' 

I  confess  I  had  not  considered  the  possibility  of  one  lens 
being  much  faster  than  the  other  in  my  tests.  You  suggest  this 
as  not  improbable.  I  respectfully  beg  to  differ.  Both  lenses  were 
of  same  aperture,  and,  both  being  high-class  anastigmats  of  very 
similar  formula,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  imagine  that  there  could 
be  much  difference  in  their  speeds. 

Y'ou  say  that  possibly  my  focal-plane  shutter  has  an  exception- 
ally low  efficiency  at  high  speeds.  Has  not  every  focal-plane  shutter 
a  low  efficiency  at  high  speeds  when  a  wide  aperture  lens  is  used? 
Is  this  not  your  very  own  teaching?  [Vide  "  British  Journal  of 
Photography,"  December  9,  1910,  and  "  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy," 1909,  passim.]  My  focal-plane  shutter  at  maximum  speed 
(lens  aperture  /"/ft)  has  an  efficiency  of  only  45  per  cent. — very 
accurate  testing.  The  Multi-speed's  efficiency  is  probably  55  per 
cent.,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  with  low  speeds.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned. 

Y'ou  suggest  to  me  that  measured  tests  of  both  shutters  and 
lenses  would  most  likely  clear  up  the  matter,  and  perhaps  afford 
some  valuable  new  information.  I  confess  I  am  too  bewildered  to 
know   where   to   begin. — Yours   very   truly, 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C.  Adolphe  Abr.\hams. 

August  4,  1911. 

[Dr.    Abrahams  seems   to  have   misread   our   various   articles   on 
this  subject.     There  is  no  rolteface  in  our  note  of  June  21  of  this 
year,  because  we  said   precisely  the  same  thing  in  the  earliest  note 
to   which   Dr.   Abrahams  refers.     In  the  "B.J."   for   December  9, 
1910.  we  described  the  Multi-speed  as  essentially  a  shutter  of  low- 
efficiency  when  considered  by  itself  and  without  a  lens.    In  the  only 
reliable   test   that  we   know  of  the  average  efficiency   was  47   per 
cent.,  which  is  undoubtedly  low.     In  spite  of  this  fact  the  results 
show   high   efficiency   as  compared    with  focal-plane   exposures,    and 
the  puzzle  is  to  find  a  feasible  explanation.     One  is  that  the  general 
use  of  a  large-diameter  shutter  with  a  lens  of  relativelv  small  aper- 
ture increases   efficiency,  another   is   that  the   efficiency  of   a   focal- 
plane  shutter  is  even  less  than  it  is  generally  believed  to  be.     For 
our  own  part  we  think   both  explanations  are  true,   but  measured 
proofs,  which  are  the  only  ones  of  any  value,  are   not  apparently 
available.      In  any   case,   we    are    not  satisfied    that   the   ordinary 
methods  of    measuring   efficiency   with  a,  focal-plane  give   correct 
results.     We  think  that  if  Mr.  Abrahams  again  compares  our  note 
of  July  21   with  tliat  of  December  19  he  will  see  that   there   has 
been  no  revolution  at  all  in  our  ideas  of  efficiency.     With  regard 
to  varying  speed  of.  the  two  lenses  this  point  has  been  raised  only 
very  recently,  and   while   we  have   no  doubt  that  the  rapidities  of 
lenses  of  the  same  aperture  may  vary  very  considerably,  no  figures 
are  yet  available.     In  the  case  of  two  anastigmats  of  the  same  focal 
length  and   aperture  and  similar  design,  it  is  not  likely   that  any 
material    difference    could    exist    unless    one    lens    happens    to    be 
slightly    discoloured.         If,    however,    the  designs   differed  to   any 
considerable  extent  we  should  eii>ect  a  marked  difference.    It  would 
be  safe  to   use  the  same   lens  with   the  two  shutters.     We   would 
suggest  that  the  most   useful  tests  from  the   informative  point  of 
view  would  be  the  following: — Test  Multi-speed  for  efficiency,  both 
with  and  without  lens,  and  so  obtain  a  factor  showing  the  increase 
due  to  the  smaller  lens-aperture.     Test  focal-plane  by  actual  quanti- 
tative  test,    disregarding   the   usual   method   which   involves  calcu- 
lation.     The  results  should  give  all  the  information  required,  and 
clear  up  several  knotty  points. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 
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London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   thit   enturet  delay. 
••*  Corretpondentt  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  an»ver 
communications  through  the  post.     Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•••  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should   be  addressed   to    Messrs.    Hekrt   Greenwood 
4   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,   London,    W.C. 
•••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henrt 
Greenwood  4  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.   each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.     Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  bt 
sent  with  the  fee. 
Ink-Pen. — We  know  of  no  such  plat«. 
Sheldrake. — Try  either  A  or  B,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
Subscriber. —Write   for  particulars  to  the  Howellite  Co.,  22,  Far- 

ringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
H.   K. — All  four  are  very  enterprising  firms.     Better  address   them 

direct,  fending  them  sample  prints. 
SuFFEHKH. — 1  and  2.  Conditions  are  very  much  the  same  as  here, 
though  we  should  say  they  are  more  high-class  firms.  3.  "  Camera 
Craft,"  713-715,  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,ia  the  best  for 
your  purpose. 
Canada. — My  husband  and  self  are  desirous  of  going  abroad  (Canada). 
Could  you  give  advice  of  how  we  could  obtain  a  situation  for  the 
two  together  if  possible.  We  both  understand  the  business 
thoroughly  right  through.  If  not  together,  for  my  husband  alone 
as  manager-operator,  etc. — J.  Morton. 

We  can  only  say,  as  we  have  to  many  other  enquirers,  that  the 
opportunities  for  business  in  the  Dominion  are  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  give  precise  advice.  You  would  need 
to  look  for  a  situation  in  a  large  town,  and  later,  with  some  capital 
at  your  command,  might  profitably  start  for  yourselves  in  some 
townsliip,  in  the  western  provinces.  If  you  are  prepared  to  take 
any  kind  of  work,  photographic  or  otherwise,  which  offers  itself, 
you  will  stand  a  chance  of  success.  Y'ou  must  remember  that 
Canada  is  still  in  its  early  stage  of  development. 
Blcb  Line  Paper. — Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  description  of 
copy-paper  on  which  prints  may  be  made  from  ordinary  tracings 
or  drawings,  so  that  the  copies  are  positives  in  blue,  that  is,  pure 
blue  lines  on  a  white  ground. — T.  F.  E. 

Certainly,  this  is  the  well-known  Pellet  paper,  whicli  is  not  used 
80  much  now  as  waa  formerly  the  case.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring it  as  follow  :  — 

A.  Pure    gum    arable      4  ozs.  200  gms. 

Water      20  oss.  1,000  ccs. 

B.  Ferric  ammonium  citrate      10  ozs.  500  gms. 

Water      20  ois.  1,000  ccs. 

C.  Ferric  chloride  (crystallised)    ...  10  ozs.  500  gms. 
Water      20  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 

Ajdd  8  vols,  of  B,  then  5  vols  of  C  to  20  vols  of  A,  in  small 
doses  with  constant  stirring.  The  prints  are  developed  on  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  potase  ferrocyanide,  and  "fixed"  in  1.^ 
sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.98). 
Dlaoram  Lantern-Slides.— Can  you  give  me  a  few  faints  on  grttang 
proper  clearness  and  brilliaucy  in  slides  mads  from  illustrations 
in  books.  I  have  some  commercial  slides  which  are  everything 
that  could  be  desired,  intensely  black  lines  on  a  perfectly  clear 
ground,  but  I  cannot  get  anything  like  these  results  using  black- 
tone  lantern  plates  and  the  usual,  metol-hydroquinone,  developer.^ 
Glasgow. 

Most  of  the  commercial  elides  are  made  by  the  wet-oollodion 
process,  which  easily  yields  the  utmost  intensity  of  line  and 
cWarness  of  ground,  but  you  will  get  greatly  superior  results  with 
the  plates  you  are  using  if  you  employ  a  hydroquinone  developer, 
say,  the  formula  which  Thomas  gives  for  their  plates,  but  using 
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double  the  strength,  that  is,  without  diluting  with  the  equal 
Tolume  of  water.  It  is  a  good  ,plan  to  over-develop  considerably — 
you  can  go  on  until  the  slide  is  black  all  over — and  then,  after 
fixing  and  a  slight  finse,  to  reduce  with  Farmer's  reducer,  applied 
on  a  piece  of  cotton  wool. 
Toned  Bromides. — 1.  Do  you  regard  the  red  chalk  tone  produced 
by  Schlippe's  salt  (on  bromide  print)  as  permanent?  2.  I  have 
seen  some  very  nice  prints  produced  on  "Antique  Seltona."  Do 
you  think  that  papers  of  the  self-toning  variety  are  permanent — 
that  is,  reliable  enough  for  good  class  professional  work  ?  3.  I 
am  enclosing  a  print  sulphide-toned — you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
slight  veil  or  tone  over  it.  This  I  always  get  in  my  white  back- 
ground prints,  whereas  I  am  anxious  that  the  whites  should  be  as 
pure  as  possible  and  not  tinted  like  this.  Is  there  any  way  I  can 
remedy  the  matter  ? — D.iwsON. 

1.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  permanent  tone,  though  not  quite  equal  in 
this  respect  to  that  with  sulphide.  2.  Yes,  if  the  usual  precautions 
are  taken  as  to  fi.xing  and  washing.  3.  The  fault  lies  in  the  prints, 
which  require  to  be  somewhat  more  contrasty  if  they  are  to  be 
sulphide-toned.  We  advise  you  to  use  a  gaslight, paper  amenable 
to  sulphide  toning,  or  get  extra  density  in  your  negatives.  Kecol- 
lect  fnat  the  sulphide  tones  slightly  soften  the  contrasts  in  the 
print. 

Baby  Show. — With  a  view  to  creating  interest  in  my  studio  and 
'making  myself  known  in  a  town  to  which  I  have  lately  come,  I 
was  thinking  of  holding  a  competition  for  the  prettiest  baby. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  rules  of  such  a  competition  should  be, 
and  where  I  could  get  the  photographs  judged?  I  may  say  that 
for  two  special  days  I  am  offering  to  photograph  any  baby  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price,  and  these  photographs  along  with  others 
that  people  may  have  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  to  be  sent 
in  to  me  (after  they  have  been  paid  for),  and  I  shall  give  a  prize 
to  the  best,  second,  and  third.  Any  hints  would  be  esteemed  a 
favour. — W.   Bl.\ckstone. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  rules  are  called  for.  If  such  a 
scheme  is  thought  to  be  advisable,  it  is  best  to  arrange  it  as  free 
from  all  restrictions  as  possible,  but  we  certainly  advise  you  to 
persuade  some  outside  person  to  make  the  awards.  Perhaps  as 
good  a  plan  as  any  would  be  to  issue  a  small  advertisement  of 
the  competition  in  your  local  paper,  and  no  doubt  if  you  did 
this  the  editor  would  be  willing  to  judge  the  portraits,  and  thus 
relieve  you  of  the  trouble  which  would  inevitably  follow  you 
yourself  acting  as  judge. 

Methylated  Spirit. — I  have  been  advised  to  use  methyl  alcohol 
in  my  work,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  old-fashioned 
methylated  spirit  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Can  vou  inform 
me  if  this  is  the  same  as  what  i^.  now  described  by  the  Kxcise  as 
"industrial  spirit"?  The  Excise  officer  maintains  that  this  in- 
dustrial spirit  is  the  same  as  the  ordinary  methylated  soirit,  except 
that  it  is  adulterated  with  only  one-third  the  amount  of  naphtha, 
and  he  also  maintains  that  the  basis  of  both  is  pure  alcohol.  He 
cannot  inform  me  what  kind  of  naphtha  is  used,  and  he  says 
wood  spirit  is  unknown  to  him.  Are  there  several  different  names 
given  to  the  same  article? — Methyl. 

Methylated  spirit  contains  a  little  light  petroleum  oil  as  well 
as  naphtha,  while  industrial  alcohol  contains  naphtha  only.  We 
believe  that  wood  naphtha  is  used.  No  doubt  the  Easis  of  both  is 
pure  alcohol,  but  the  final  result  is  not  pure  by  any  means. 
Methyl  alcohol  is  a  different  thing  altogether  to  methylated  spirit. 
The  petroleum  in  methylated  spirit  sometimes  gives  trouble,  but 
industrial  alcohol  will  serve  for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which 
alcohol  is  irequired.  There  is,  however,  some  trouble  in  getting  it, 
and  a  special  license  is  required. 

Sh.uipexinb  Wheel  Trimmers. — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  reply 
in  last  week's  "  Journal  "  re  sharpening  wheel  trimmer.  I  regret 
to  say,  however,  that  I  have  mislaid  the  "Journal"  for  Decem- 
ber 9,  1910,  containing  the  required  information.  I  remember 
noting  same  at  the  time,  but  failed  to  keep  a  record  of  it.  I 
believe  the  gist  of  the  paragraph  was  to  run  the  wheel  in  a  groove 
of  carborundum  powder,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  forgotten 
the  proper  means  and  method  of  carrying  it  out.  I  feel  sure  that 
you  would  benefit  other  members  of  the  profession,  as  well  as 
myself,  if  you  would  kindly  repeat  the  desired  information  in  the 


"  Journal  "  in  as  lucid  and  detailed  a  manner  as  possible. — Wheel 
Trimmer. 

Select  a  piece  of  soft,  straight-grained  wood  and  run  the  wheel 
along  the  grain  until  a  groove  is  formed  fitting  the  wheel  edge. 
Then  take  a  sharp-edged  knife  and  run  it  along  the  groove  so  as 
to  make  a  cut  just  where  the  edge  of  the  wheel  comes.  Sprinkle 
a  little  fine  carborundum  powder  in  the  groove,  and  then  run  the 
wheel  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  groove  until  sharpened.  The 
knife  'Cut  is  to  prevent  the  sharp  edge  of  the  wheel  from  being 
blunted. 
Developing  in  Daylight. — I  have  recently  made  for  my  own  use 
a  piece  of  apparatus  which  I  use  for  the  development  of  plates 
without  a  dark-room.  I  use  the  apparatus  in  my  own  home, 
where  I  have  not  the  facilities  for  a  dark-room,  and  also,  as  the 
bulk  is  not  much  more  than  a  half  plate  camera  case,  I  find  it 
convenient  frequently  to  take  it  with  me  on  an  excursion  and 
develop  plates  at  the  time.  I  think  that  many  others  would 
be  glad  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  and  my  object  in  now  writing 
you  is  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  the  steps  I  should  take  in  getting 
some  manufacturer  to  place  it  upon  the  market.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  take  oul  a  patent  for  the  apparatus,  and  what  would 
be  the  cost  of  doing  this? — F.  Thethwaite. 

Innumerable  pieces  of  apparatus  answering  to  the  description 
you  give  have  been  designed,  and  in  many  cases  patented,  yet 
we  do  not  know  of  one,  for  plates,  that  has  ever  been  a  commer- 
cial success.  The  custom  of  the  amateur  photographer,  even  if  he 
has  not  a  proper  dark-room,  is  to  make  do  with  a  bath-room  or 
some  corner  in  the  house  which  he  can  darken  or  use  at  night. 
Our  candid  advice  to  you  is  not  to  waste  your  money  over  patent 
fees  nor,  if  your  time  is  of  any  value  to  you,  to  trouble  about 
placing  the  apparatus  on  the   market. 

Flare  Effects. — Flare  and  fog  in  an  anastigmat  lens  have  con- 
siderably vexed  me.  It  appears  to  be  the  weakness  of  such  lenses, 
but  what  conditions  cause  the  trouble?  I  have  used  an  8-inch 
lens  hood  and  stopped  down  to  //22  without  success  when  skv  is 
included  on  the  plate,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  a  diffused,  round 
foggy  spot,  dis-centraJ,  in  an  interior  where  the  only  light  was 
skylight  along  one  side  of  room,  parallel  to  which  I  worked,  and 
which  was  several  feet  away  from  the  position  included  on  the 
plate.  A  Cooke  lens  gave  no  trouble.  What  angle  of  light  causes 
flare  or  fog?  Or  to  what  angle  can  one  work  to  the  light  to 
ensure  its  absence?  E.g.,  if  the  lens  were  at  90  deg.  angle,  would 
flare  be  avoided  by  keeping  bright  light  outside  an  angle  of 
45  deg.,  half  the  angle  included  by  the  lens.  Sorry  I  cannot  ex- 
press myself  more  clearly,  but  what  I  want  is  some  kind  of  safe 
working  rule. — W.  Pluoknett. 

The  lens  you  mention  is  an  early  type  of  uncemented  anastigmat 
rather  prone  to  the  defect  you  describe.  We  believe  it  is  no 
longer  listed  by  the  manufacturer.  The  effect  will  be  evident 
whenever  a  bright  source  of  light  falls  on  the  lens.  The  flare  effect 
is  likely  to  be  a  continual  source  of  trouble,  and  we  should  advise 
you  to  dispose  of  the  objective  and  get  one  of  more  modern  type. 
We  cannot  suggest  any  remedy  that  would  be  likely  to  give  you 
satisfaction.  In  some  cases  a  hood  might  be  useful,  but  in  many 
it  will  be  of  no  avail. 

•,•  NOTICB  TO  Advbrtisers.— Blocks  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  xvithout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
uihat  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Mr.  Gordon  Chase,  in  an  article  on  tank  development,  deals  with 
this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  professional  photo- 
grapher. He  describes  a  simple  adaptation  of  a  reliable  tank, 
gives  formula'  and  times  of  development,  and  details  the  few  pre- 
cautions which  are  necessary.  He  describes  the  simple  procedure 
in  working  for  different  types  of  negative  when  using  a  tank. 
(P.   624.) 

An  American  professional  photographer  has  described  how  he 
(and  his  wife)  doubled  their  business  by  looking  after  branches  of 
work  outside  of  studio  portraiture.     (P.   623.) 

We  return  to  the  question  of  the  decomposition  of  solutions  of 
soda  sulphite,  which  engaged  our  attention  in  1907.  The  test 
solutions  of  various  brands  of  sulphite  have  been  retained  sincvj 
that  time,  and  the  results  of  further  examination  of  them  ars 
coutained   in   an   article  on  page  622. 

Dr.  A.  P.  H.  Trivelli,  in  a  further  chapter  on  the  use  and  pro- 
duction of  safe-lights  for  the  dark-room,  deals  with  the  design 
of  the  dark-room  lamp  to  ensure  agreeable  illumination  and  efficient 
ventilation.  He  considers  the  best  colour  for  the  walls  of  the  dark- 
room.    (P.   628.) 

A  practical  hint  on  the  packing  of  half-tone  blocks  for  posting 
will  be  found  on  page  633. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Amateur  Photographer "  makes  some  recom- 
mendations for  dispersing  flies  from  studios  and  other  rooms. 
(P.  636.) 

The  adaptation  of  the  electric  torch,  sold  by  dealers  in  electric 
supplies,  for  use  as  an  efficient  and  portable  dark-room  lamp  is 
the  subject  of  a  note  on  page  622. 

We  give  this  week  model  answers  to  the  question  set  in  the 
Honours  grade  of  the  examination  in  Pure  Photography  held  by 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  Ixindon  Institute.     (P.  631.) 

Designs  for  folding  reflex  cameras,  types  of  construction  of 
anastigmat  lenses,  figure  with  other  matters  under  "  Patents  of 
the  Week."     (P.   633.) 

An  account  of  celluloid  manufacture  in  Japan  has  been  published 
by  the   Board  of   Trade.     (P.   63V.) 

The  latest  date  for  receiving  British  entries  for  the  forthcoming 
London  Salon  of   Photography  is  September  1.     (P.   638.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


Hydrazine 
Plates. 


Following  the  publication  of  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  on  the  new 
hydrazine  plates  of  Mr.  Hay  Caldwell,  in  our  issue  last 
week,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  large 
number  of  test  exposures  on  the  new  plates  made  by  the 
Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.,  Watford,  by  whom  the  hydrazine 
materials  will  very  shortly  bo  placed  on  the  market.  These 
tests  represented  degrses  of  over-exposure  from  20  to  320 
times  and  more,  and  demonstrated  the  extraordinary 
capacity  of  the  plates  to  yield  negatives  which  are  first-rate 
us  regards  tonal  correctness  and  convenient  printing 
density  by  very  slight  modification  in  the  developer  (and 
this  by  varying  the  strength  only),  or  even,  when  the 
degrees  of  over-exposure  are  not  tremendously  different, 
without  any  modification  of  the  developer.  These  special 
features  of  the  hydrazine  plates,  it  will  be  understood,  fit 
tb?m  pre-eminently  for  stand-camera  photography,  in  which 
work  their  properties  call  for  a  revision  of  our  ideas  of 
"  correct "  exposure.  The  dictum  to  "  expose  for  the 
shadows,"  so  often  a  counsel  of  perfection,  becomes  advice 
■which  it  is  easy  to  carry  out,  and  results  in  technically  per- 
fect negatives  of  subjects  which  would  be  regarded  as 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  photographic  plate.  We  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  refer  at  greater  length  to  the 
remarkable  features  of  hydrazine  emulsions  on  both  glass 
and  paper.  Meanwhile,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  photo- 
graphers everywhere  will  eagerly  await  announcements 
from  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co. 


A  Travelling; 

Dark 

Lamp. 


One  of  the  troubles  of  the  touring  photo- 
grapher is  the  provision  of  a  suitable. 
safe-light  for  plate-changing  or  develap- 
ing.  Willie  many  portable  lamps  are  on  the  market,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  is  both  convenient 
and  effective,  as  well  as  really  portable.  The  average 
cheap  folding-lamp  of  this  type  depends  on  a  night-light 
or  candle  end  for  the  illumination,  and  usually  on  fabric 
for  its  safety.  As  a  rule,  it  gets  so  hot  that  a  glass  safe- 
light  is  out  of  the  question,  which  renders  safety  impos- 
sible ;  while  invariably  it  deposits  melted  candle  grease 
and  soot  in  all  kinds  of  inconvenient  places.  A  .proper 
candle  lamp  is  better  in  all  respects,  but  it  is  usually  too 
bulky  to  be  readily  portable.  Obviously,  an  electric  lamp 
is  the  most  desirable  article,  but  the  few  on  the  market 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  designed  by  practical  men.  A 
pocket-lamp  with  a  red-glass  bull's-eye  and  a  feeble  dry 
battery  that  is  exhausted  in  about  a  week  is  of  no  use  at 
all.  Efficiency  and  safety  are  both  essential,  and  the 
few  efficient  lamps  that  we  have  met  with  are  distinctly 
unsafe,  besides  being  somewhat  bulky.  For  our  own  use 
we  have  adopted  a  very  simple  expedient  that  works  per- 
fectly.     The   lamp   is    an   ordinary    electric    torch,    nine 
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inches  long  and  1^  inches  in  •diameter,  and  therefore  of  a 
form  that  is  very  easily  packed.  It  contains  a  metallic 
filament  lamp  and  a  dry  battery  of  over  four  volts,  that 
gives  a  brilliant  light  and  lasts  extremely  well. 


Safe-Liehts  To    convert  this     into     a    safe-light     all 

^or   a    Torch       that  is  necessary  is  to  unscrew  the  bulFs- 
Portable  gyg^  drop  in  behind  it  a  small  circular 


Lamp. 


safe-light,      and      then      replacing      the 


bull's-eye.  The  lamp  being  exceedingly  powerful 
and  close  to  the  safe-light,  the  latter  has  to  be 
'specially  made,  and  ours  are  all  constructed 
with  the  Lumiere  papers  bound  up  between  cir- 
cular glass  discs.  For  the  deepest  red  light  ten  pieces 
of  "  Rubra "  paper  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  thin  white 
tissue  arie  employed.  For  panchromatics  two  sheets  of 
green  and  four  of  yellow  "  Virida  "  papers  are  bound  up  with 
two  or  three  discs  of  white  typewriting  paper,  while  for 
ordinary  plates,  bromide  paper,  etc.,  W6  have  prepared  a 
bright  red  light  consisting  of  one  sheet  of  "  Rubra  "  with 
seven  or  eight  pieces  of  yellow  "  Virida,"  and  some  tissue 
paper  to  tone  down  the  brilliancy.  With  the  two  dark 
screens  the  brilliancy  is  regulated  by  white  paper,  so  that 
the  seconds  hand  of  a  watch  can  just  be  read  when  held 
close  to  the  light.  This  is,  of  course,  all  the  light  that 
is  required.  We  may  add  that  too  much  green  paper 
used  in  the  green  safe-light  gives,  not  a  green,  but  a  red 
light,  and  with  our  lamp  more  than  two  green  di^s  are 
inadmissible.  This  effect  may  vary  with  other  lamps,  so 
the  number  of  sheets  should  in  all  cases  be  adjusted  experi- 
mentally. These  little  safe-lights  are  bound  up  with 
lantern-slide  binding  strips,  and,  being  only  1^  inches  in 
diameter,  a  complete  set  can  be  carried  with  the  greatest 
ease.  A  spare  refill  is,  of  course,  desirable,  in  case  the 
battery  is  submitted  to  over  much  work  and  runs  down. 
In  practice  the  lamp  need  only  be  switched  on  to  read 
the  time  or  to  find  our  way  about  in  the  dark-room  at  odd 
intervals,  and  one  battery  will  last  a  long  time  if  economy 
in  use  is  observed. 

»  «  * 

Some  The  subject  of  development  after  fixation 

Ancient  jg   one  that   is   continually   cropping  up 

^'  and    arousing    interest,    but   we    are    apt 

to  forget  that  it  was  one  of  the  very  early  facts  noted  in 
regard  to  photography.  The  attention  of  photographers 
was  first  directed  to  it  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Young,  of  Manchester, 
who  experimented  in  1859  with  coUodio-albumon  plates. 
These  results  attracted  much  attention,  and  M.  Davanne 
investigated  the  matter,  the  result  being  that  he,  together 
with  M.  Girard,  put  forward  a  theory  of  development 
that  accorded  very  closely  with  the  modern  nucleus  theory 
advocated  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  and  others.  In  brief, 
M.  Davanne's  theory  was: — That  the  image  appeared,  not 
because  the  developing  agent  continued  the  reduction 
begun  in  the  iodide  of  silver,  but  because  the  developer 
in  contact  with  the  nitrate  set  the  molecules  of  silver  free, 
and  thes«  latter  fixed  themselves  upon  those  parts  which 
the  light  had  influenced.  It  will  be  seen  that  here  we 
have  the  theory  of  the  light-formed  nucleus  clearly  de- 
fined. This  theory  led  to  one  relating  to  the  action  of 
light  in  exposure,  practically  identical  with  the  silver 
germ  theory,  which  has  been  revived  by  Professor  Abegg 
and  received  considerable  support  in  recent  years.  We 
are  not  quite  clear  who  originated  this  germ  theory,  but  it 
is  well  described  in  an  article  by  the  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent of  the  "  Photographic  Journal  "  (now  the  "  B.  J.") 
for  June  15,  1859.  This  article,  which  is  signed  "  J.  P.," 
after  commenting  on  the  discovery  of  J.  H.  Young,  and  on 
the  nucleus  theory  of  Davanne  and  Girard,  sums  up  the 


theory  of  exposure  and  development  as  follows: — "Light 
sets  free  some  molecules  of  silver,  in  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber according  to  its  intensity;  these  molecules  are  the 
first  points  of  attraction.  The  developing  agents  develop 
the  image  in  so  far  as,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  they 
cafi  set  at  libei-ty  new  molecules  in  much  greater  number, 
which  proportionately  group  themselves  around  the  prin- 
cipal nucleus  points,  and  cause  the  image  to  appear  with 
a  rapidity  that  always  increases  in  proportion  as  the  centre 
of  attraction  becomes  greater."  With  the  exception  that 
the  last  sentence  ignores  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment must  diminish  as  the  source  of  the  silver  supply 
becomes  exhausted,  this  general  sketch  of  the  production 
of  the  negative  image  is  not  very  far  removed  from  modern 
theories.  We  may  add  that  the  silver  germ  was  objected 
to  in  an  editorial  on  the  ground  that  no  sign  of  silver 
could  be  seen  under  the  microscope,  an  objection  that,  with 
all  due  respect  to  our  predecessors,  we  are  not  prepared 

to  sustain. 

•*  *  ♦ 

Enlargement  A  little  domestic  demonstration  with 
Orders.  Q^g  of  the  "  opaque  "  lanterns  now  sold 

so  cheaply  suggested  the  idea  of  reviving  Sarony's  artifice 
for  procuring  orders  for  enlargements  without  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  producing  a  transparencj',  as  with  the 
opaque  method  an  ordinary  print  is  used,  the  ordinary 
postcard  portraits  making  excellent  slides.  In  the  case 
of  original  pictures  bought  for  copying  or  enlarging,  a 
better  order  would  often  be  obtained  if  the  customer  had 
some  idea  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  picture  on  an  en- 
larged scale.  The  majority  of  people  have  very  hazy  ideas 
as  to  sizes  of  enlargements,  and  often  demand  a  life-sized 
picture  when  a  10  x  8  is  what  they  really  want.  An  ar- 
rangement by  means  of  which  a  moderate  enlargement 
could  be  shown  would  also  be  very  useful  for  copying  by 
artificial  light,  especially  if  enlarged  negatives  were  re- 
quired. A  metallic  surfaced  screen  on  the  Anderton 
principle  would  add  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  pro- 
jected picture,  and  would  also  tend  to  conceal  any  ten- 
dency to  show  the  grain  of  the  original. 

1  •  I 

EXPERIMENTS   ON    THE    DECOMPOSITION    AND 

PRESERVATION   OF   SODA  SULPHITE 

SOLUTIONS. 

I. 

In  the  "  B.  J."  for  April  26,  1907,  we  described  some 
experiments  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
in  which  we  tested  four  samples.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  against 
each  other.  These  tests  were  made  with  very  weak  ,solu- 
tions  of  N/20  strength,  or  0.6  per  cent,  of  the  crystalline 
sulphite,  to  shorten  the  time  of  the  experiments.  We 
now  reprint  the  tabulated  results,  the  figures  in  which 
show  the  relative  percentages  of  sulphite  remaining  in  the 
various  solutions  at  different  periods. 

A.  B.  C.  D. 

Fresh  solution  83  ...  86  ...  90  ...  91 

Three  days  old  76  ...  78  ...  84  ...  80 

Four  days  old   —  ...  —  ...  69.5  ...  53.5 

Nine   days  old   11  ...  54  ...  37  ...      0 

Fourteen  days  old   0  ...  33  ...  0  ...  — 

Twenty-two  days  old   —  ...  1  ...  —  ...  — 

From  these  results  it  is  apparent  that  B  had  the  best 
keeping  qualities,  and  D  the  worst,  though  initially  D  was 
the  stronger  and  presumably  purer  sample  of  the  two.  At 
the  time  we  considered  this  to  afford  good  evidence  of  the 
variability  of  different  samples  of  sulphite,  which  con- 
clusion is  fully  confinned  by  the  more  recent  experiments 
that  we  now  have  to  record.  W©  may  add  that  all  the 
four  samples  were  obtained  from  well  known  firms.     None 
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of  them  were  cheap  qualities,  and  all  were  classed  as  pure. 
When  these  tests  were  carried  out  in  March  and  April, 
1907,  we  made  up  some  tliirty  odd  bottles  of  solution, 
using  the  same  samples,  but  employing  various  modes  of 
mixing,  and  also  using  various  preservatives.  Some  of 
these  solutions  were  in  N/10  or  1.26  per  cent,  strength, 
and  some  in  N  or  12.6  per  cent,  strength,  and  the  whole 
were  put  away  for  future  testing.  For  various  reasons 
the  tests  were  delayed  until  July  of  this  year,  so  that 
the  results  .now  to  be  recorded  represent  a  trial  of  keeping 
quality  lasting  for  four  years  and  three  months.  As  the 
result,  the  whole  of  the  N/10  solutions  are  found  to  be 
exhausted.  That  is  to  say,  they  no  longer  contain  any 
sulphite.  This  was  only  to  be  expected  with  such  weak 
solutions,  but  with  the  N  solutions  some  ratlier  surprising 
results  have  been  obtained. 

First,  we  will  consider  the  solutions  made  up  with 
water  only,  and  no  additions.  In  these  instances  the 
sulphite  has  completely  disappeared  in  seven  bottles  of 
C,  and  in  two  bottles  of  D.  Of  two  bottles  of  A  one  still 
contains  2  per  cent.,  and  the  other  6^  per  cent,  of  sulphite, 
while  in  four  bottles  of  B,  one  is  exhausted,  one  contains 
a  trace,  less  than  1  per  cent.,  of  sulphite,  one  contains  4 
per  cent.,  and  the  fourth  contains  no  less  than  63  per  cent. 
As  at  the  start  its  strength  was  only  86  per  cent,  it  still 
contains  73  per  cent,  of  the  original  quantity.  From  these 
results  two  facts  are  apparent ;  first,  that  our  original  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  good  keeping  qualities  of  3 
sample  were  fully  justified  ;  and,  second,  that  even  with 
a  good  sample  like  this  the  possibilities  are  very  uncer- 
tain. All  the  samples  of  B  were  made  with  distilled 
water  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Each  bottle  contained 
the  same  amount,  none  being  filled ;  each  was  a  corked 
bottle,  and  all  four  were  kept  in  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  the  corks  were  not  all  equally  air-tight, 
but  beyond  this  possibility  there  was  no  variation  that  we 
know  of.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  we  cannot  abso- 
lutely rely  on  a  plain  solution  of  sulphite,  however  good 
the  quality  of  the  chemical  itself. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  other  sample  that  sur- 
vived was  A,  which  in  our  first  test  of  four  years  ago 
showed  no  advantage  over  C.  A  is  of  moderate  price,  but 
it  is  a  very  efficient  quality  of  sulphite  which  is  much 
used.  Its  initial  strength  is  low,  as  is  that  of  B,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  this  fact  is  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  keeping  qualities  of  both  samples.  This  point 
will  be  referred  to  again  later.  We  now  come  to  the  other 
solutions  to  which  various  additions  had  been  made. 
Unfortunately,  we  could  not  ring  the  full  series  of  changes 
on  all  four  samples,  because  this  meant  an  enormous 
increase  in  shelf  room  for  the  bottles,  and  also  because 
one  or  two  of  the  samples  ran  out,  and  we  could  not  rely 
on  getting  fresh  ones  which  would  be  identical.  Various 
additions  were  made,  including  the  following  :  — Sulphuric 
acid,  mannite,  alcohol,  glycerine,  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  last  four  additions  were  tried  with  both  N/10  and 
N  solutions,  but  all  the  N/10  solutions  failed.  In  these 
bottles  sample  D  alone  was  used,  and  the  results  obtained 
with  the  N  solutions  were,  to  say  the  least,  very  remark- 
able, considering  that  this  sample  was  the  worst  failure 
before,  and  certainly  is  much  inferior  in  keeping  qualities 
to  B.     These  results  we  tabulate  as  follows  :  — 

Date  strength  Perfentage 

of  Original            on  o(  Na,  SO, 

Mining.         Sample.         A.ldition.  .Strength.  29-7-11.  remainins. 

25/3/07 D      2  p.c.  mannite  91  p.c.  82  p.c.  90  p.c. 

25/3/07 D  10  p.c.  alcohol  91  p.c.  86  p.c.  94i  p.c. 

25/3/07 D  10  p.c.   glycerine  91  p.c.  75  p.c.  82i  p.c. 

26/3/07 D  N  soda  carb.  91  p.c.  79  p.c.  87  p.c. 

rom  these  results  it  appears  that  alcohol  is  the  best  pre- 
irative.     Rectified  spirit  vr&s  used,  hut  no  doubt  indus- 


trial alcohol  or  methylated  spirit  would  serve  as  well,  and 
at   tlie   same   time  be   much   cheaper.      Alcohol   was   sug- 
gested as   a  preservative   by   8.   L.    Bigelow    some    years 
ago  (see  "  B.  J.,"  September  23,  1898),  but  the  idea  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  followed  up.     It  would  be  worth 
while  to  test  further  the  effect  of  alcohol,  and  see  if  a  less 
quantity  than  10  per  cent,  will  suffice  ;   5  per  cent,   will 
probably  serve  nearly  as  well  for  all  practical  purposes.    Tlie 
next  best  preservative  to  10  per  cent,   alcohol  appears  to 
be    mannitfl,    the  objection    to    which   is,    of     course,    its 
expense.     Eoughly  speaking,  the  amounts  of  mannite  and 
of   alcohol   used  in  the   above  experiments  represent   ex- 
penditures of  4d.  and  2d.  respectively  in  the  attempt  to 
preserve  Id.  worth  of  sulphite.       The   use  of  mannite  is 
therefore  unpractical,  though  that  of  alcohol  will  be  quite 
reasonable  if  cheaper  spirit  can  be  used,  or  if  the  quantity 
can  be  reduced.     Gl3'cerine  appears  to  be  fairly  effective, 
but  a  fungoid  growth  develops  in  the  solution,  and  this 
seems  to  render  it  an  undesirable  addition.       The  result 
with   carbonate  wants   special  notice,   because   the  effects 
of  this   addition   have   led   to   so     many     varying     results. 
Reference  to  our  article  of  April  26,  1907,  will  show  that 
we  then  referred  to  the  uncertainty  of  carbonate,  which 
in  the  test  destroyed  the  sulphite  in' a  few  minutes,  and 
in  most  tests  materially  aSected  it,  only  in  one  instance 
seeming  to  act  as  a  preservative.        Other  experimenters 
have  also  described  carbonate  as  detrimental  to  sulphite, 
while  others,   again,  have  found  it  to  be  a  preservative ; 
we  therefore  cannot  place  much  reliance  on  one  solitary 
test  such  as  the  one  given  above,  though  considered  by 
itself  the  results  are  sufficiently  remarkable.     The  remain- 
ing tests  were  made  with  sulphuric  acid,  B  sulphite  being 
used    in    all.  In   the    first   test    the    sulphit«    solution   was 
neutralised  to  phenolphthalin,  which  means  that  the  car- 
bonate nominally  contained  in  the  sulphite  was  changed 
to    bicarbonate.      An  «qual   quantity   of    acid     was    then 
added.     The  result  of  this  was  a  failure,  the  solution  con- 
taining no  sulphite  at  all.     In  the  second  test  the  sulphite 
solution  was  made  neutral  to  methyl  orange,  which  means 
that  it  was  converted  into  a  solution  of  acid  sulphite,  while 
all    carbonate    was    disposed   of    at   the    same   time.      This, 
again,   was   a  failure,   no   sulphite   being   present.     It  is, 
however,   noticeable   that  the   exhausted   solution    is    dis- 
tinctly acid,  while  in  the  case  of  the  first  test  it  is  dis- 
tinctly alkaline  to  methyl  orange.     In  the  third  test  the 
sulphite  was  only  half  neutralised  to  methyl   orange,   and 
in  this  case  the  result  contains  2^  per  cent,  of  sulphite, 
and  is  still  alkaline.    The  alkalinity  of  these  two  solutions 
is   proibably   due  to   bicarbonate,   in  which   case   it  would 
seem  that  the  excess  of  acid  over  that  required  to  convert 
the  carbonate  must  have  been  used  up  by  the  sulphite, 
and  not  by  the  bicarbonate.     In  the  other  case,  in  which 
the  final   solution   is   acid,   the   effect  may  be   due  to  the 
addition  of  two  much  acid  in  the  first  instance,  which  we 
do  not  consider  to  be  likely,   as  especial  care  was  taken 
in  the  process  of  titration  to  avoid  doing  any  such  thing,, 
or  it  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  aii  acid  as  a  decom- 
position product.     This  point,  together  with  some  others, 
will  be  further  considered  in  succeeding  articles,  as  wilF 
also  the  method  of  analysis. 


A  NovEt  SHtJTTER-RELE.\SF.. — On  tlie  old  principle  of  necessity 
and  invention,  an  unusual  method  of  releasing  a  shutter  was  deviself 
recently  bv  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk,  of  New  York.  A  gay  party  of  thirty, 
including  Mr.  Falk  and  a  few  other  well-known  professional  photo- 
graphers, had  been  rehearsing  a  fancy-dress  revel  in  one  of  the 
mountain  ressorts,  and  wished  to  have  their  portraits  made,  group 
wise,  armmd  the  summer  cottage  that  formed  their  head-quarters. 
There  was  no  spare  hand  to  press  the  bulb,  so  a  simple  trap  arrange- 
ment was  made,  and  was  released  by  a  rifle  shot  fired  by  a  membvr 
of  the  group. 
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TANK    DEVELOPMENT     FROM     THE     PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS'     POINT    OF    VIEW. 


That  the  tank  method  of  development  has  proved  its  superiority 
for  professional  work  over  the  older  methods  in  every  respect 
is  now  an  unquestioned  fact.  Many  progressive  photographers 
have  for  some  time  been  using  it  entirely,  yet  others,  less 
venturesome,  hesitate  ;  they  fear  to  take  the  plunge,  and  pack 
their  plates  in  a  tank  to  develop  by  themselves.  This  "  fear  " 
— and  I  experienced  it — in  my  opinion,  has  not  met  with  the 
sympathy  of  the  manufacturers,  and  is  responsible  for  tank 
development  not  catching  on  with  the  less  venturesome.  Had 
the  makers  introduced  the  tank  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
plates  could  be  examined  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  correct 
before  passing  to  the  hypo  bath,  photographers  would  have  felt 
the  satisfaction  in  their  own  judgment  as  to  density,  etc.  In 
less  than  a  week  they  would  have  been  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  fact  that,  without  troubling  to  look,  they  had  complete 
control  over  both  quality  and  density.  The  instructions  sent 
out  in  most  cases  with  tanks  are  to  transfer  the  rack  of  plates 


I'iK-  1. 

bodily  to  the  hypo  bath.  This  T  feel  sure,  has  prevented  a 
good  many  would-be  converts  from  attempting  the  system. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  at  last  I  made 
an  offer  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  success,  wrote  me,  after 
trial: — "Have  just  developed  my  first  batch  by  tank.  It  re- 
quired some  pluck  to  leave  the  plates  alone,  but  they  turned 
out  splendidly."  Now  he  uses  two  or  three  tanks,  and  is  fully 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  method  as  regards  time  saved, 
quality,  and  regularity  of  density  of  the  negatives. 

I  started  using  my  tank,  some  three  years  ago,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  thought,  if  nothing  else,  it  would  save  stained 
fingers  and  considerable  time  shut  up  in  the  dark-room. 

A  Tank-and  How  to  Use  It. 

I  selected  an  Eastman  7x5  tank,  supplied  with  an  adaptor 
to  bring  the  width  to  4|  inches  for  half-plates.  VSTien  first 
using  it,  at  the  end  of  time  named  I  withdrew  the  rack  from  the 
tank,   held  it  under  running   water  to  rinse  the  plates,   and 


attempted  to  remove  them  one  at  a  time  to  have  a  look  at  them. 
Here  I  discovered  a  fault.  The  plates,  being  6^  inches  long, 
were  half-an-inch  below  the  top  surface  of  the  rack,  and  the 
frame  of  the  latter  prevented  me  lifting  them  from  the  bottom. 
Ultimately  I  had  to  turn  the  rack  upside-down,  shoot  the  plates 
out  like  a  pack  of  cards,  with  the  result  that  several  films  were 
damaged.  This  nearly  killed  my  faith  in  tank  development, 
and  I  should  have  discarded  it  had  I  not  thought  of  placing  a 
lialf-inch  bar  of  wood  (see  left-hand  corner  of  Fig.  1)  across  the 
bottom  of  the  rack  at  right-angles  to  the  plates.  This  enabled 
me  to  insert  a  finger  under  each  plate  from  the  side  and  raise 
it  quickly  and  simply.  Another  advantage  gained  was  by  keep- 
ing the  plates  flush  with  the  top  :  one  can  load  quickly  and 
surely,  as  the  top  edge  of  each  plate  clearly  shows  the  groove 
occupied,  whereas  if  the  plates  settle  down  half-an-inch  lower 
one  cannot  load  without  using  the  special  wooden  loading  block 
supplied  with  tank   for  that   purpose.       This,   I  find,   is  7iot 


Fig.  ■>. 

required,  as,  even  in  total  darkness,  with  the  plates  flush  to  top, 
one  can  feel  with  certainty  and  load  the  rack  in  the  correct 
order. 

A  Simple  Pyro=Soda  Tank  Developer. 

The  developer  I  have  found  most  satisfactory  is  a  very  simple 
one.  I  make  two  Winchester  quarts  of  stock  solutions  at  a 
time  ;  — 

A. — Pyro     1     oz. 

Potass,  metabisulpliite,  about ^  oz. 

Water  up  to  80    ozs. 

B. — Soda  carbonate     8    ozs. 

Soda  sulphite    8     ozs. 

Water  up  to  80    ozs. 

For  use  I  take  8  ozs.  of  A  and  6  ozs.  of  B  (  =  14  ozs.),  and 
pour  into  tank,  adding  water  to  bring  bulk  up  till  it  just  covers 
the  line  specially  marked  on  inside  about  one  inch  from  the  top. 
I  might  mention  here  the  14  ozs.  developer,  or  proportionate 
quantities,  is  my  ordinary  developer  for  plates  that  I  have  to 
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<kvelop  in  an  open  dkh,  fso  that  dilution  is  the  only  difference 
for  tank  use. 

The  best  temperature  is  65  degrees  F.  Usually  this  is  about 
■the  natural  temperature  of  the  water  supply,  but  in  the  cooler 
days  and  winter  I  find  the  easiest  and  most  reliable  way  is  to 
lie'at  the  tank,  when  filled,  over  a  gas  ring,  watching  the  thermo- 
meter standing  in  tlie  solution  gradually  rise  to  the  65  degrees. 

DarK-Room     Manipulation. 

In  placing  the  rack  in  front  of  the  dark-room  lamp  ready 
•to  receive  plates  it  is  well  for  the  operator  to  stand  it  always 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  he  naturally  falls  into  a  regular 
method  of  working,  and  can  therefore  at  once  pick  out  a  certain 
plat«  if  required  earlier  tlian  others. 

I  always  stand  the  rack  with  the  hinge  falling  back  towards 
me  both  in  filling  and  taking  out  plates.  I  place  my  box  of 
•expose<l  plates  on  my  left,  and  transfer  to  the  rack,  working 
from  the  left.  I  plaw  eleven  plates  with  the  films  inwards,  and 
the  twelfth  (the  last)  reversed,  so  that  the  two  end  plates  are 
both  glass  outside.  Tliis,  to  prevent  damage  to  films.  By 
placing  in  this  order  there  is  no  danger  of  the  finger  scratching 
the  film  on  removing  the  plates,  as  the  plate  next  to  the  one 
being  raised  has  the  glass  side  nearest,  until  the  eleventh  is 
being  lifted,  and  then  a  little  care  only  is  necessary  to  prevent 
touching  the  film  of  the  last. 

Having  filled  the  rack  and  fastened  the  hinge,  it  is  lowered, 
without  stop,  into  the  tank  containing  developer.  Then,  still 
holding  the  loop,  the  rack  is  just  agitated  up  and  down  about 
ten  times  without  bringing  it  above  the  surface  of  the  solution. 
This  will  effectually  disperse  any  air-bells  that  may  have  formed. 
After  fastening  the  lid,  set  the  hand  on  the  dial  face  of  tank 
to  the  time  for  the  completion  of  development. 

Times    for    Development. 

The  following  are  the  times  I  have  found  correct  for  the  plates 
named,  and  will  give  good,  quick-printing  negatives  clean  and 
full  of  quality  for  P.O,P.,  sepia,  platinotype,  or  bromide.  Two 
to  three  minut«s  longer  will  give  sufficient  extra  density  for 
carbon  or  collodio-chloride  :  — 

Eoyal  Standard  S.E.  Rapid,  17  minutes. 

Gem  Portrait  and  Wellington  and  Ward's  'Xtra  Speedy, 
18  minutes. 

r\Iarion's  P.  S,  Plate,  20  minutes. 

Exposures  of  white  dresses  on  white  grounds  will  require 
longer  development.  If  taken  out  at  the  times  given,  though 
full  of  detail,  they  will  be  too  thin,  but  by  replacing  them  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer  they  gain  in  density  and  brightness. 

A  portrait  lit  in  the  Rembrandt  style  requires  about  one 
minut«  less  than  the  time  given  to  be  in  good  gradation.  Here 
the  advantage  is  of  loading  the  rack  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  by  placing  the  Rembrandt-lit  plate  on  the  extreme  left, 
followed  by  the  P.O.P.,  sepia,  platinotype,  bromide,  then  last 
hy  the  C.C.  or  carbon,  one  knows  just  which  one  is  to  be  taken 
out  first,  though  it  is  not  often  one  will  get  the  rack  filled 
•with  such  a  varied  lot. 

Necessary    Precautions. 

The  only  attention  during  development  is  to  turn  the  tank 
npside-down  in  about  fi-ve  minutes,  and  again  reverse  at  the  end 
•of  another  five  minutes  At  times  I  have  forgotten  to  do  this, 
and  have  found  no  ill-effects,  but  it  is  advisable,  as  it  makes 
certain  of  the  developer  acting  regularly.  I  should  never 
advise  fixing  in  the  tank,  as  trouble  might  arise  sooner  or  later. 

At  the  end  of  time  allowed  for  development,  lift  the  rack  and 
drain  before  removing.  Then  raise  the  lid  and  let  water  run 
-well  between  the  plates  in  the  rack  for  about  thirty  seconds  to 
lemove  the  developer.     Stand  the  rack  in  front  of  the  lamp  in 


the  §ame  position  as  in  filling,  with  the  hypo  trough  on  the 
left.  Then,  by  using  the  tip  of  the  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
each  plate  can  be  easily  raised,  viewed  against  the  lamp,  and, 
if  correct,  passed  into  the  hypo. 

Very  seldom  is  it  necessary  to  replace  in  developer,  unless 
the  exposures  are  white  background  work. 

As  pointed  out  at  first,  viewing  is  not  necessary,  but  I  must 
admit  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  just  glancing  at  each  plate ;  it 
gives  a  sense  that  everything  is  under  controL 

I  always  use  an  acid  fixing  bath,  which  keeps  the  plates  clean 
and  hard  during  the  warm  weather,  and,  when  finished, 
have  always  a  batch  of  regular  negatives  for  quick  print- 
ing, and  with  good  detail  in  the  high-lights  of  white  dresses. 
It  is  necessary  to  rinse  out  the  tank  aft«r  developing,  as 
instructed  by  makers.  1  always  do  so  with  hot  water,  and 
drain  and  wipe  the  tank  dry  each  time  of  using.  1  have  used 
the  same  tank  for  three  years  constantly. 

My  one  and  only  trouble  occurred  last  year,  and 
then  a  certain  batch  of  plates  I  had  would  not  develop  by  tank 
without  bringing  out  peculiar  markings,  though  everything 
went  quite  normal  when  development  was  (lone  in  a  dish  as 
usual.  Otherwise,  I  have  not  had  a  faulty  plate— no  aii- 
bubbles,  finger-marks,  or  developing  stains.  If  I  have  more 
than  one  dozen  exposed  plates  I  use  the  same  solution  twice 
with  success,  seeing,  of  course,  that  the  quantity  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  top  of  the  rack,  and  that  the  temperature  is  correct. 
I  should  not  suggest  any  further  use,  though  I  find  developer 
after  second  use  is  quite  colourless. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  usual  care  to  avoid  touching 
the  surface  of  plates  with  the  fingers  applies  to  tank  develop- 
ment quite  as  much  as  to  any  other  method.  The  plates  can  be 
handled  by  the  edges  quite  easily  in  filling  the  rack,  and  the 
surface  of  film  need  never  be  touched. 

Both  the  photographer  in  the  one-man  studio  and  the  busy 
man  in  the  large  commercial  way  are  using  tanks  with  advan- 
tage. The  former  is  spared  a  lot  of  waste  time  in  the  dark- 
room ;  he  keeps  clean  hands  for  operating,  and  has  no  dirty 
dishes  with  oxydised  developer. 

The  commercial  man  is  able  to  handle  large  batches  of  plates, 
for,  once  temperature  and  solution  strength  are  arranged,  a 
junior  assistant  can  watch  several  dozens  at  once.  Thus  both 
these  classes  of  workers  secure  the  great  advantage  of  regularity 
of  printing— density  and  quality— which  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  printer. 

It  leaves  one  entirely  free  to  attend  to  exposure,  because  of 
the  four  factors  three  are  req;ulated— viz. ,  temperature,  strength 
of  developer,  and  time  of  development- and  will  always, 
under  the  same  conditions,  give  similar  results. 

Under,    and    Over=Exposures. 

I  have  been  asked  by  several :  "  How  do  you  get  on  with 
under-  and  over-exposed?  "  My  reply  is:  However  carefully 
I  expose,  I  get  them  now  and  again,  but  find  the  tank  gives  me 
a  good  result,  even  if  over-  or  under-exposed,  Tlie  difference  is 
in  density,  which,  if  too  marked,  can  be  treated  afterwards 
advantageously  with  reducers,  or  intensified,  according  to  the 
case;  but  one  does  not  realise  that  in  ordinary  dish 
development  the  tendency— if  the  plate  is  under-exposed— is  to 
continue  development  far  beyond  the  point  where  maximum 
detail  is  obtained,  and  the  result  is  hard  and  too  contrasty. 
The  reverse  applies  to  over-exposure— the  plate  taken  out  too 
quickly— because  it  darkens  rapidly,  and  it  is  therefore  thin  and 
flat.  Xow,  the  tank  turns  out  the  one  certainly  thin,  but  print- 
able, and  the  other  dense,  but  correct,  gradations.  With  prac- 
tice in  the  studio— and  it  is  for  professional  studio  workers  that 
tills  is  written— one  does  not  often  get  these  extreme  cases,  and, 
with  exposure  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  development  by 
tank  gives  a  far  greater  percentage  of  good,  regular  printing 
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negatives  than  by   dish  development  in   the  ordinary    photo- 
grapher's hands. 

In  conclusion  I  must  again  emphasize  the  necessity  of  careful 
attention  to  cleanliness,  also  to  the  strength  of  developer,  tem- 


perature, and  time,  which  must  always  be  the  same  if  similar 
results  are  to  be  looked  for.  If  the  photographer  attends  to 
these,  he  will  find  a  developing  tank  a  most  reliable  and  cheap 
assistant.  Gordon  Chase. 


HOW    I    DOUBLED    MY    BUSINESS    IN    A    YEAR. 


[At  a  time  when  so  many  photographers  who  have  started 
competition,  it  may  be  help  to  set  forth  for  their  encouragement 
communicated    to    the    current    issue    of    our    San    Francisco 
and   what  is  effective   in   a   United    States   province  may   not 
push,  and  persistence  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  article  may 
take  a  form  suitable  to  local  conditions. — Eds.  "  B.  J."] 

Attkactive  title,  isn't  it?  Perhaps  it  has  a  peculiar  interest 
to  you.  It  may  be  that  you  are  wondering  what  is  the  matter 
with  business,  your  own  business  in  particular,  and  what  you 
can  do  about  it.  Wliile  not  desiring  to  offer  anything  in  the 
way  of  advice,  I  will  try  to  show  you  how  I  increased  my  own 
business  one  hundred  or  more  per  cent,  in  a  year  ;  then,  if 
you  think  you  care  to  go  forth  and  do  likewise,  I  believe  you 
will  come  to  enjoy  your  work  as  much  as  I  do,  and  will  realise 
its  illimitable  possibilities. 

We  (the  writer,  his  wife,  and  the  bull-pup)  had  been  in 
business  in  a  small  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants  for 
nearly  two  years.  We  had,  as  competitors,  two  fine  workmen. 
I  frankly  acknowledged  them  my  superiors — at  that  time. 
One  had  been  established  twenty-four  years  ;  the  other,  twelve. 
The  young  man  whom  I  b.ought  out  had  struggled  against  their 
entrenched  position  for  four  years,  and  quit. 

Flashlight    for    Winter    Business. 

We  found  that  business  was  fairly  brisk  in  summer  time,  but 
for  eight  long  months  there  was  very  little  doing.  People  said 
that  money  was  tight,  men  did  not  work  in  winter ;  and,  any- 
how, you  were  expected,  in  a  small  town,  to  hug  the  stove 
nearly  all  winter,  and  make  it  up  out  of  the  city  people  in 
tile  summer  Decidedly  cheerful ;  particularly  as  we  were  not 
the  kind  who  could  save  a  great  deal.  We  had  very  little 
equipment  and  needed  to  keep  busy  for  some  time  in  order  that 
we  could  purchase  necessary  tools,  cameras,  etc.  We  had  started 
in  business  with  a  5  x  4  camera  ;  and,  although  we  had  been 
making  money  during  the  summer,  we  liad  spent  it  as  fast  as 
we  could  get  hold  of  it  in  fitting  up  the  place.  We  wanted 
to  have  the  finest  studio,  with  the  best  cameras  and  other 
paraphernalia,  in  the  neighbourhood.  So  when  autumn  and 
winter  came  on  it  was  pretty  hard  plugging.  The  next  summer 
was  a  repetition  of  the  first ;  we  were  quite  busy,  and  again 
spent  all  our  i9j)are  cash  on  equipment ;  and  as  winter  again 
approached,  we  were  able  to  look  on  its  coming  with  a  little 
less  dread  than  on  its  previous  approach.  Still,  I  often 
thought  that  it  might  be  wise  to  close  up  until  sprint  and  go 
to  work  in  the  city.  However,  I  bought  a  flashlight  outfit  and 
Icept  busy  until  well  into  spring,  making  over  three  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  flashlight  pictures  between  January  1  and 
April  1.  It  was  something  new  in  the  locality  ;  neither  of  my 
competitors  had  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  bother  with, 
tind,  being  a  novelty,  everybody  wanted  them. 

Tlie  only  outfit  needed  was  a  "  Spredlite  "  lamp  costinf  sixty 
cents,  and  some  Victor  powder.  I  selected  Victor  because  that 
is  my  middle  name.  I  had  previously  provided  myself  with  a 
Zeiss  wide-angle  lens  in  a  Volute  shutter,  and  found  it  of 
inestima/ble  value  for  the  work.  I  photographed  bowling  clubs, 
dinner  parties,    amateur  theatricals,   church  parties,   and   the 


in  a  small  way  on  their  own  accoiuit  acutely  feel  the  pinch  of 
the  exjjerience  of  a  photographer,  in  a  small  American  town, 

contemporary,  "  Camera  Craft."  Circumstances  vary  widely, 
succeed  in,   say,  Huntingdonshire  ;    but  the  example  of  tact, 

well   be   followed  by  photographers    at   home,    and   caused   to 

like,    working   in   surrounding   towns    as    well    as    at   people's 
houses  in  my  own  town. 

Business    Outside    the    Studio. 

All  this  set  me  to  thinking  that  if  one  could  only  work 
alon,or  different  lines,  he  could  keep  busy  right  along.  There 
was  no  use  trying  to  compete  for  the  portrait  business,  my 
competitors  had  too  much  of  a  lead  on  me  ;  and,  anyway,  I 
did  not  see  that  they  were  getting  rich  at  it.  So  why  not 
leave  it  to  them  and  go  in  more  for  comimerci.al  and  outside 
work  ?  The  field  appeared  to  be  practically  untouched,  except 
for  the  house-to-house  men  who  infest  the  rural  districts  every 
spring.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  I  could  build  up  a  good  business 
along  those  lines. 

Our  fiscal  year  starting  in  April,  we  decided  to  try  to  make 
every  mo;ith's  business  double  what  it  had  been  the  preceding 
yeur.  We  retained  the  studio  feature,  improved  it,  in  fact,  but 
decided  that  henceforth  it  should  be  a  side  line.  We  were 
particular  to  keep  the  place  looking  at  its  best  at  all  times, 
and  whenever  I  made  a  particularly  attractive  picture  we  made 
an  enlargement  of  it,  framed  it  tastefully,  and  used  it  for 
display.  The  place  was  always  well  lighted,  all  customers 
were  met  with  a  smile,  and  all  made  to  feel  that  nothing  was 
too  much  trouble  for  us  to  do  for  them.  The  framed  enlarge- 
ments were  hung  in  conspicuous  places  whei'e  every  one  was 
boiuid  to  see  them,  and  we  made  it  a  point  to  call  customers' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  did  a  great  deal  of  outside  work. 
We  installed  a  system  of  electric  lights  for  jwrtraiture,  and  my 
wife  made  evening  appointments,  whenever  possible,  with  por- 
trait customers.  This  gave  me  the  entire  day  for  work  outside 
and  on  the  road,  j.nd  I  improved  e\ery  hour,  as  I  shall  show 
you. 

Photographs    for    Estate    Agents— 

The  local  public  had  long  recognised  my  ability  as  a  view 
man,  but  could  not  see  that  they  needed  our  pictures,  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  have  to  create  th.^  demand  for 
the  wares  I .  could  supply.  The  real  estate  men  were  can- 
vassed for  work,  and  shown  how  they  could  interest  buyers  at 
distant  points  by  sending  them  attractive  pictures  of  jiroperties 
on  which  they  were  negotiating  sales.  Houses  they  had  for  rent 
were  likewise  advisable  subjects  for  the  camera.  Some  of  the 
operators  went  so  far  as  to  have  all  their  properties  photo- 
graphed and  booklets  printed  showing  a  few  general  views  as 
well.  My  name  was  pi-inted  under  each  picture,  and  the 
advertising  they  gave  me  was  very  valuable. 

—And    for    Stock    Dealers,     Builders     and     Hotels. 

A  stock  dealer,  one  who  sold  cattle  on  commission,  was  shown 
how  much  bettar  a  picture  would  convey  the  impression  and 
assist  the  sale  than  a  long  descriptive  letter.  He  has  since 
added  the  selling  of  chickens  to  his  line,  and  my  pictures  are 
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TesjKmsible  for  many,  many  sales.  A  number  of  chicken 
fanners  were  induced  to  do  business  by  similar  methods,  and 
large  numbers  of  pictures  are  now  used  fur  these  purposes  in 
lliis  town. 

The  local  buildt-rs  were  taught  what  a  nice  thiu^  it  was  to 
liave  neat  albums  of  views  of  all  the  houses  and  other  build- 
ings they  had  erected,  as  well  as  to  have  a  number  of  framed 
photographs  hanging  in  tlieir  offices.  As  evei-y  building  had 
been  erected  for  some  particular  individual,  one  can  easily 
imagine  thit  that  i)articular  person  would  also  purchase  a  few 
copies,  thereby  increasing  the  income  from  the  negatives. 

One  large  hotel  was  induced  to  consider  the  advertising 
value  of  a  scheme  for  placing,  in  all  the  garages  for  miles 
around,  a  nice  framed  picture  of  the  house.  The  manager  saw 
the  point  at  once,  and  I  booked  a  nice  order.  Nearly  all  the 
other  hotels  in  the  vicinity  have  since  adopted  the  plan,  we 
doing  all  the  work  Had  the  place  been  one  where  we  were 
the  only  ones  doing  that  kind  of  work,  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  have  charged  big  prices  ;  but  we  figured  that  a 
stsady  flow  of  business  was  worth  more  to  us  than  an  occasional 
largv)  fee,  and  so  made  our  prices  that  we  would  be  assured  the 
future  orders  of  all  the  firms  we  did  business  with. 

A     Reflex    as    a    Money    Spinner. 

I  thought  lonnr  and  earnestly  before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  that  a  Grafle.x  camera  would  pay  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment ;  but  when,  one  day,  a  very  good  customer  wanted  a 
broadside  view  of  his  forty-knot  ';riotor-boat  at  speed,  and  sail 
he  had  to  have  it,  and  that  if  I  could  not  make  it  ho  trould 
have  to  send  to  New  York  for  a  man  to  do  the  job,  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  went  to  New  York  myself  that  very  day  and 
purchased  one.  It  paid  for  itself  in  less  than  a  week  in  jobs 
that  I  could  not  have  done  with  any  other  type  of  camera.  1 
jnay  say,  for  the  beneifit  of  many  of  the  brotherhood,  that  I  do 
Tiot  own  an  anastigmat  lens,  using  en  ordinary  rectilinear.  So 
manj'  photographers  delay  purchasing  a  Graflex  camera  because 
they  do  not  feel  like  laying  out  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
high-class  lens.  To  these  I  would  say.  Do  not  be  afraid ; 
your  rectilinear  will  do  almost  all  that  you  will  ever  require 
of  it.  I  have  tested  mine  out  with  some  erf  the  best  and  most 
favourably  known  lenses  on  the  market,  and  could  not  see  that 
I  was  so  greatly  handicapped  except  in  occasional  exceptional 
<:ases. 

Making    Ourselves     "  the "     People. 

Well,  to  make  this  story  short,  the  situation  was  simply 
this,  we  took  it  for  granted  that  we  could  keep  just  as  'busy  as 
we  could  use  brains  to  see  where  our  wxjrk  lay.  If  the  ehurcli 
had  a  dramatic  show,  the  cast  would  gladly  purchase  pictures  of 
themselves — if  v.e  went  and  made  the  picture.  They  would 
never  think  of  coming  and  asking  us  to  do  so.  If  a  body  of  men 
were  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  large  building,  we  could 
always  secure  a  good  group  that  would  be  profitable.  A 
political  convention  was  productive  of  another  good  seller.  It 
soon  came  to  be  understood  that,  wherever  there  was  something 
doing,  our  camera  was  snre  to  be  on  the  job.  Tlie  advertising 
feature,  alone,  of  such  a  reputation  was  a  very  valuable  one. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  writer  was  considered  a   "  live 


wire."  At  any  gathering,  from  church  social  to  stag  dinner, 
the  camera  was  as  sure  to  be  there  as  the  toa«rtnia8t«r.  Any 
and  all  newspajjers  wanting  anything  illustrative  of  the  town, 
knew  where  they  couM  get  it,  and  came  after  it.  That  «tartfd 
another  line  of  thought.  A  newsj>aper's  influence  is  far-reach- 
ing ;  its  prestige  descends  ujion  its  representatives,  and  many 
doors  are  opened  to  them  that  to  others  are  closed.  One  could 
think  of  a  numiber  of  places  to  go  and  makd  a  picture  for  the 
papers,  places  where  it  would  not  seem  right  to  push  in  as  an 
individual,  because,  above  all  things,  a  photographer  must 
concuct  himself  in  a  dignified  manner  in  order  that  he  may 
not  be  considered  a  "  butter  in." 

Business    in     Local     Events. 

When  a  local  celebrity  had  a  golden  wedding  he  was  tickled 
to  death  at  finding  the  event  illustrated  in  the  paper.  The 
right  thing,  therefore,  is  to  make  a  group  jticture  of  the 
principals  and  their  guests ;  the  members  of  the  s^roup  are 
delighted,  and  they  gladly  purchase  cojjies  at  fifty  cents  each. 
By  watching  the  local  papei-s  one  can  easily  keep  posted  on 
these  coming  events  and  prejiare  for  them.  I  never  tell  the 
people  that  I  contemplate  coming  to  make  a  picture  of  them  ; 
but  when  I  think  that  the  guests  have  had  time  to  arrive,  I  go 
down  and  explain  my  mission,  stating  in  a  clear,  dignified 
manner  what  I  want  to  do  and  to  what  paper  I  intend  to  send 
the  item.  When  the  desired  permission  is  granted  (and  it  has 
never  been  refused  yet),  I  set  up  the  camera,  make  the  exposure 
with  the  least  possible  fuss,  pack  up  rapidly,  and  get  out,  lefus- 
ing  all  invitations  to  "  sit  in  "  on  the  score  that  I  am  too  busy. 
I  never  ask  any  one  to  buy  a  picture,  never  even  suggest  such  a 
thing  unless  asked  point  blank,  and  even  then  I  do  not  let  it 
appear  that  that  is  what  I  came  after.  In  a  few  days,  it  the 
people  do  not  manifest  any  interest,  I  send  them  a  proof,  and 
that  does  the  business. 

Well,  do  you  think  we  doubled  our  business?  I  guess  we 
did,  more  than  doubled  it,  and,  what  is  more,  we  gained  self- 
confidence.  We  found  that  there  was  unlimited  work  to  be 
had  if  we  only  went  around  and  found  it ;  we  fottnd  that  the 
number  of  people  who  will  purchase  pictui-es  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  numbers  who  will  come  to  a  studio.  We  found,  in  fact, 
that  everybody  will  buy  pictures  if  one  can  only  find  out  just 
what  tort  of  pictures  they  are  interested  in  and  oflfer  that  kind. 
I  filled  my  street  show-case  with  interesting  pictures  of  all  the 
latest  and  most  interesting  events  that  were  going  on,  made  a 
sort  of  pictorial  bulletin  board  of  it.  I  filled  the  hall  cases 
with  special  and  very  attractive  photographs,  plentifully  inter- 
spersed with  written  comment  calling  attention  to  their  uses, 
commenting  on  their  photographic  excellence  as  well.  This 
hall  was  kept  brilliantly  illxuninated  until  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  and  the  displays  were  changed  often.  I  am  now  trying 
to  increase  the  business  still  more,  that  is,  in  net  receipts.  To 
do  this,  I  shall  have  to  get  higher  prices,  as  I  have  about 
the  work  I  can  manage  to  do  without  assistance,  and  I  am 
much  averse  to  hiring  help.  The  only  way  for  me  to  get  higher 
prices  will  be  to  specialise,  and  I  am  now  engaged  in  so  doing, 
taking  cattle  as  my  subject. 

James  V.  Feathee. 


Southampton  Camera  Club. — The  competition  recently  organised 

by  the  Southampton  Camera  Club  took  place  last  week  at  the 
Philharmonic  Hall.  The  competition  was  for  a  print,  any  subject, 
and  was  open  to  all  photographers  residing  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  Bargate,  no  member  of  tlie  club  being  allowed  to  compete. 
There  were  not  quite  so  many  prints  sent  in  as  the  committee 
hoped,  but  of  the  thirty  or  forty  sent  in,  there  was  not  a  bad 
print  amongst  them.     They  were  all  examples  of  first-class  photo- 


graphy, and  showed  great  care  and  taste  in  their  production.  Tlie 
prints  were  judged  by  the  members  of  the  club,  who  afterwards 
voted  for  the  two  best  photographs,  the  winners  being  Mr.  H.  H. 
Northover,  first  prize,  silver  medal ;  Mr.  G.  Tozer,  second  prize, 
bronze  medal.  The  committee's  idea  of  these  competitions  is  that 
they  will  bring  forward  those  photographers,  of  whom  there  are 
a  very  large  number,  who  do  not  know  of  the  Club  and  the 
benefits  of  membership. 
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SAFE-LIGHTS    FOR    THE    DARR-ROOM    IN 
THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 


IV. 


Following  what  has  been  said  in  previous  chapters  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  coloured  glasses,  in  comparison  with  safe-lights 
prepared  with  organic  dyes,  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
giving  a  light  which  is  practically  unalterable.  The  liquid 
safe-lights,  the  colouring  matter  in  which  is  composed  of 
metallic  compounds,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  similar  in  this  re- 
spect, but  in  the  case  of  the  organic  dyes  the  maker  of  safe- 
lights  has  to  do  with  bodies  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
are  unstable.  This  defect  may  be  reduced  by  converting  the 
dye  into  a  coloured  varnish,  but  this  is  possible  only  in  the 
case  of  safe-lights  prepared  in  fabric  or  paper  form.  The  action 
of  the  mordant  cannot  be  exerted  conveniently  through  the  gela- 
tine film  of  a  safe-light  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  great 
thickness  of  the  latter.  But  it  is  jxjssible  to  prepare  the  dye 
as  a  colloidal  solution  in  gelatine  by  first  dissolving  the  mor- 
dant in  the  gelatine  and  mixing  subsequently  with  this  latter 
the  gelatine  solution  of  the  dye,  both  preparations  being  fluid 
at  the  time  of  mixture.  Tlie  whole  is  allowed  to  set,  well 
washed,  again  rendered  liquid,  and  finally  coated  on  the  glass. 
As  a,  great  drawback,  must  also  be  mentioned  the  change  of 
the  absorption  spectrum  which  the  dye  undergoes  by  the  action 
of  the  mordant  or  conversion  into  a  coloured  varnish.  The 
nature  of  this  change  is  to  render  the  absorption  spectrum 
similar  to  that  of  the  less  useful  coloured  glasses,  that  is  to  say, 
with  absorption  bands  of  a  lesser  degree  of  sharpness  and  a 
greater  absorption  of  colours  which  the  safe-light  is  intended 
to  transmit. 

It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  but  little  exjierimental  work 
on  this  question  has  been  published,  so  that  we  may  still  hope 
of  obtaining  improvements  in  safe-lights  manufactured  by  this 
method. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  safe-light  that  organic  dyes 
supply  the  least  constant  form  of  coloured  illumination,  inas- 
much as  the  dyes  oxidise  most  rapidly  when  in  a  fine  state  of 
division  in  water.  From  this  standpoint  the  liquid  safe-light 
prepared  with  metallic  colouring  compounds  is  preferable,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inorganic  substances  wliich  are  soluble 
in  water  are  not  available  in  sufficient  number  for  the  purpose 
of  preparation  of  suitable  dark-room  safe-lights.  Recourse  must 
thus  be  had  to  organic  dyes.  (Compared  with  gelatine  safe- 
lights,  the  liquid  filters  possess  the  further  disadvantage  of 
requiring  all  the  dyes  in  a  formula  to  be  either  acid  or  basic. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  well-known  formula  of  Abney  in  its 
best  form  may  not  be  used  for  liquid  filters,  since  the  acid 
tartrazine  and  the  basic  crystal  violet  react  chemically  upon 
each  other  when  in  solution  in  water.  As  a  result  the  solution 
rapidly  loses  its  properties,  ceases  to  exert  the  desired  action 
upon  the  light  and  becomes  practically   useless. 

Liquid  filters,  too,  involve  the  practical  drawback  of  less  easy 
removal  from  the  lamp  or  lantern  than  a  glass  or  gelatine  safe- 
light.  Furthermore,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
they  evaporate  more  or  less  rapidly  and  become  turbid.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  defect  F.  Novak  "5  advised  the  use  of  gly- 
cerine as  a  solvent  for  the  dyes  in  place  of  water. 

For  the  manufacture  of  safe-lights  with  coloured  gelatine 
there  is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  dyes  in  a  given  filter  solely 
to  the  basic  compounds  or  solely  to  acid  colouring  matters. 
The  acid  dyes  may  be  placed  in  one  gelatine-coated  glass  plate 
and  the  basic  dyes  in  another,  and  when  the  gelatine  coatings 
are  drj-  the  two  plates  may  be  bound'  film  to  film. 

The  non-transparent,  or  rather  semi-transparent,  safe-lights 
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to  whicli  reference  has  already  been  made  possess  the  great> 
defect  of  absorbing  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  non-actinic 
rays.  Though  the  illumination  of  the  dark  i^oom  is  thus  ren- 
dered "safer,"  this  end,  in  my  opinion,  is  better  attained  by 
cutting  out  a  larger  part  of  the  sjiectrum.  In  this  way  a  trans- 
parent safe-light  gives,  for  an  almost  equal  degree  of  "  safety," 
a  greater  quantity  of  light  in  tlie  dark  room.  Only  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "spectrum  panchromatic  "  plates  of  Wratten 
and  Wainwright  i-equire  the  use  of  a  semi-transparent  filter. 
These  plates  are  sensitive  to  the  whole  of  the  visible  spectrum 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  illumination  of  relative  "  safety  " 
can  be  obtained  for  their  development  only  by  means  of  a 
filter  which  allows  the  least  possible  amount  of  light  to  pass. 
Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  a  green  light,  to 
which  the  eye  is  particularly  sensitive. 

So  far  the  best  safe-light  for  the  dark  room  seems  to  be  one 
consisting  of  a  coloured  colloid  film — gelatine,  suitably  stained, 
apjiearing  the  best.  For  long  past  many  complaints  have  been 
made  against  the  general  application  of  the  organic  dyes.  The 
purity  of  the  dye  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture 
of  dry  safe-lights.  Almost  all  the  organic  dyes  obtainable  in 
commerce  contain  substances  wliich  play  an  important  role 
in  the  art  of  the  dyer,  such  as  chloride  of  zinc,  sodium  suljihate, 
dextrine,  sugar,  etc.,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  given 
colouring  matter  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  place 
of  its  manufacture.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  these 
impure  dyes  are  not  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  safe-lights. 
Even  if  a  practical  formula  could  be  drawn  up  for  use 
with  them,  any  other  person  making  use  of  it  would  always  be 
uncertain  of  obtaining  the  same  result.  An  example  of  this  has 
already  been  seen  in  the  exijeriments  already  referred  to  of 
Liippo-Cramer  on  the  Abney  filter. 

Moreover,  the  by-products  of  the  dye  may  have  a  very  in- 
jurious effect  uixjn  the  gelatine.  They  may  prevent  the  gela- 
tine from  drying,  cause  it  to  dry  irregularly,  or  produce  stains. 
On  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  E.  Konig  the  Hoechst  dye-works  of 
Moister  Lucius  and  Briining  supply  dyes  specially  for  photo- 
graphic work,  but  nevertheless  formulse  drawn  up,  even  on  the 
basis  of  chemically  pure  dyes,  must  be  received  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve,  for  the  reason  that  many  experimenters  are 
not  fully  cognisant  of  the  chemistry  of  the  organic  colouring 
matters.  On  this  jwint  Dr.  E.  Kiinig  writes  : — "  When,  for 
example,  acid  and  basic  dyes  are  mixed  as  directed  in  many 
formulffi  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  mixture  leads  to  the  pro- 
duction of  streaks  or  scum,  or  indeed  results  in  a  precipitation 
of  the  component  dyes." 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the  colloid  bodies  most 
usually  employed  for  transparent  safe-lights  are  collodion  and 
gelatine.  We  must  examine  the  qualities  and  effects  of  these 
two  substances. 

Collodion    Safe=Lights. 

In  these,  the  dye  is  distributed  on  the  glass  in  the  form  of 
a  coloured  collodion  film.  These  safe-lights  best  withstand  the 
heat  of  dark-room  lamps  supplied  with  oil  or  gas,  but  on  the 
other  hand  possess  great  drawbacks.  The  choice  of  dye  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  colouring  matters  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  In  the  second  place  it  is  very  diflScult  to 
prepare  filters  in  accordance  with  a  precise  formula  by  tlie 
usual  method  of  pouring  on  the  highly  volatile  collodion.  It 
is  not  possible  to  control  the  absorption  sj^ectrum  of  the  safe- 
light,  since  this  latter  is  too  greatly  influenced  by  the  viscosity 
of  the  collodion,  the  temperature,   the   size  of  the  filter,   and 
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even  by  the  way  in  which  the  excess  of  collodion  is  allowed  to 
drain  off. 

Gelatine    Safe-Lights. 

There  are  two  methods  of  preparing  safo-lights  consisting,  of 
glass  covered  with  a  film  of  dyed  gelatine  :  — 

(a)  A  glass  plate  coated  with  gelatine,  for  example,  a  dry 
plate  which  has  been  fixed  and  washed,  is  immersed  in  a  strong 
.Mjlution  of  the  dye  in  water.  In  prejiaring  a  filter  by  this 
method  it  is  necessary  to  examine  it  with  the  spectroscope 
as  the  process  goes  on  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  absorption 
spectrum.  In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  the  Worker 
should  be  provided  with  chemically  pure  dyes.  A  disadvantage 
of  this  method  is  that  exact  formulte  for  the  preparation  of  a 
safe-light  cannot  be  given.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  obtain  a  suflSciently  large  quantity  of  the  dye  in  the  gela- 
tine, a  desideratum  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

(b)  The  glass  plates  are  coated  with  a  dyed  gelatine  solution. 
By  observing  the  precautions  which  are  detailed  in  a  later  para- 
graph this  method  gives  the  best  dark-room  safe-light  hitherto 
obtainable. 

Materials    for    the    Manufacture   of   Safe-Lights. 

In  selecting  the  gelatine,  price  should  not  be  the  sole  guide, 
but  a  trial  made  of  a  sample.  Any  gelatine  which  dries  regu- 
larly to  a  smooth  surface  may  be  used.  In  the  preparation  of 
safe-lights  I  have  found  at  times  that  a  gelatine  costing  25  cen- 
times per  100  gms.  was  preferable  to  one  of  another  brand  sold 
at  50  centimes  per  100  gms. 

As  a  general  rule  the  glass  used  for  dry  plates  is  of  a  kind 
which  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  safe-lights.  The  use 
of  plate-glass  is  necessarv  only  for  some  dyes,  such  as  the  green 
and  dark  red,  for  the  illumination  of  the  dark  room.  The 
absorption  spectrum  of  these  substances  changes  considerably 
with  the  thickness  of  the  film  as  also  with  the  concentration 
of  the  solution,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  regular  solu- 
tion of  the  dye  on  an  imperfectly  flat  surface  of  waved  glass 
of  dimensions  exceeding  8  by  7  inches. 

The    Source    of  Light. 

The  time  during  which  a  gelatine  safe-light  prepared  with 
dyes  may  be  used  without  alteration  of  its  properties  will  be 
very  much  longer  if  daylight  is  never  used  as  a  source  of  illu- 
mination. Of  all  descriptions  of  light  this  exerts  the  most 
actinic  action  on  dyes,  producing  a  difference  in  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  the  filter.  This  change  is  marked  by  a  reduction 
in  the  absorption  of  the  rays  which  act  on  the  plate,  the  dye 
becoming  paler  in  colour  ;  in  some  cases  it  may  be  noticed  that  | 
this  reduction  in  colour  of  the  dye  is  first  preceded  by  an  in- 
crease in  density. 

Daylight  should  be  rejected  as  a  source  of  illumination  for 
a  dark  room.  An  artificial  light  has  the  advantage  of  much 
greater  constancy  and  allows  of  all  plates  being  developed  to 
the  same  degree.  Even  when  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in 
working,  a  room  illuminated  by  daylight  (through  a  safe-light) 
is  bound  to  give  rise  to  results  of  varying  density.  I  quote 
Dr.  E.  Vogel  on  this  point  "6  :—"  Place  two  identical  plates  in 
the  stereoscopic  camera,  so  givinsr  to  each  the  same  time  of  ex- 
posure, and  develop  one  by  a  bright  light,  the  other  by  a  feeble 
illumination.  There  will  always  be  a  tendencv  to  develop  too 
long  by  the  bright  light  and  not  long  enough  by  the  weak 
light." 

Since  safe-lights  prepared  with  gelatine  will  not  withstand  too 
great  a  degree  of  heat,  the  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  source 
of  artificial  light  is  limited.  There  is  the  inverted  incandescent 
gas  mantle,  or,  better,  the  electric  incandescent  lamp.  For  this 
latter  a  metallic-filament  lamp  should  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  one  with  a  carbon  filament,  but  I  have  had  in  use  for  four 
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years  a  carbon-filament  lamp  behind  an  Abney  safe-li''ht  (made 
by  myself)  which  shows,  up  to  the  present,  no  change  in  it» 
absorption  spectrum.  ,    .•  u* 

The  position  of  the  light-source  with  regard  to  the  »afe-light 
is  likewise  a  point  of  importance.  In  practice  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  dark  room  lamp  of  as  small  dimensions  as  powible, 
many  dark  rooms  being  of  small  size.  This  involves  pl»cing 
the  lamp  very  close  to  the  screen,  an  arrangement  which  is  had, 
inasmuch  as'it  is  liable  to  lead  to  over-heatinz  of  the  safe-light. 
In  fig   1  L  is  the  light-source  and  AB  the  screen,  P  being  then 


the  shortest  distance  between  the  screen  and  the  light.      This 

part  of  the  safe-light  will  thus  ^^^  *^%Tt.  ''^J   L  Su 
nated      If  the  distance  between  the  safe-light  and  the  light- 
source  be  incr^is  d  the  illumination  over  the  ^"rf^<^*^-  °^J^ 
former  is  rendered  more  even.     A  similar  result  is   attained 
when  the  rays  come  not  from  a  light-source  of  very  small  size 
but  from  a  larger  surface,  such  as  an  incandescent  gas  burner 
These  variations,   in  different  parts  of   the   safe-light,    in  the 
intensity  of  illumination  are  especially  injurious   when  using 
an  electric  incandescent  lamp  without  a  matt  bulb.    As  a  result 
the  safe-light  shows  a  different  absorption  spectrum  at  1    com- 
pared with  that  in  the  extreme  corners.  ,  .,        .       „ 
But   as  already  stated,  other  means  may  be  used  than  by  in- 
creasing the  distance  of  the  light  from  the  screen.     Up  to  the 
present  the  best  method  seems  to  consist  in  not  allowing  the 
light  to  fall  directly  on  the  screen  but  causing  it  to  P^^^  6"^ 
throu-h  a  gi-ound  glass  and  then  reflecting  it  by  a  matt    white 
o    yenow.'or  pallgreen)  surface.     In  adopting  this  plan  tb^ 
dimensions  of  the  lantern  are  necessarily  greater,   but  not  so 
much  so  as  to  be  inconvenient  in  practice.  _ 
In  fig.  2  FGHB  represent  the  opaque  walls  of  the  lantern  , 


between  A  and  B  is  placed  the  safe-Ught,  in  Lis  placed  the 
source  of  light.  DE  is  a  white  matt  surface  and  CE  a  semi- 
transparent  screen.  Arranged  thus  the  rays  given  off  at  L  are 
reflected    and   diffused    by    DE    before    passing   through  the 

filter  A. 

The    Dark- Room    Lamp. 

Of  the  miany  forms  of  dark  room  lamp  or  lantern  on  the 
market  it  goes  without  saying  that  only  those  adapted  to  take 
a  flat,  coloured  glass  can  be  fitted  with  a  safe-Ught  consisting 
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■of  a  glass  plate  coated  with  coloured  gelatine.  The  fii-st  condi- 
tion for  the  use  of  such  a  safe-light  is  good  ventilation,  in  order 
that  the  filter  may  not  overheat,  say,  t/i  such  an  extent  tliat 
at  the  end  of  a  fair  time  in  use  it  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
finger.  With  perhaps  a  single  exception  no  commercial  lamp 
or  lantern  fulfils  these  conditions.  With  ordinary  incandescent 
gas  or  with  the  oil-lamp  used  in  many  lanterns  the  ventila- 
tion is  by  no  means  sufficient ;  the  filter  gets  very  hot,  fre- 
quently to  such  an  extent  that  the  gelatine  peels  off  in  small 
pieces  -or  the  glass  breaks.  The  choice  of  the  colouring  matter 
has  some  effect  in  this  respect.  Thus,  toluidine  blue,  which 
absorbs  the  whole,  of  the  heat  rays,  should  be  avoided.  As  a 
general  rule  the  green  filters,  owing  to  their  greater  absorption 
of  red  and  of  infra  red,  suffer  no  more  from  the  effect  of  heat 
than  the  red  filters.  Temperature,  too,  has  an  effect  on  the  life 
of  the  safe-light.  The  photo-chemical  chansre  in  the  dye  takes 
place  more  rapidly  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures,  and  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  safe-light  will  last  much  longer 
by  keeping  it  as  cool  as  possible  by  good  ventilation.  The  dark- 
room lamp  of  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  of  Croydon,  fulfils 
excellently  and  practically  the  two  chief  conditions,  namely, 
diffusion  of  the  light  by  a  matt  white  surface  and  good  ventila- 
tion.    In  this  lamp  (fig.  3)  the  source  of  light,  L,  is  placed  in 


Fig.  3. 

the  upper  part.  It  may  be  an  inverted  incandescent  gas  burner 
provided  with  a  ground-glass  globe  or  preferably  a  matt  elec- 
tric incandescent  bulb.  In  the  figure  A  is  an  opaque  sliding 
door  used  only  in  order  to  afford  access  to  the  light,  or  when 
white  light  is  wanted  in  the  dark-room.  Underneath  this  door 
are  two  sets  of  grooves  in  which  slide  two  safe-lights,  B  and  C. 
The  lantern  itself  is  painted  matt  white  inside.  The  rays  from 
the  source  of  light  are  reflected  by  the  matt  surface  D  from 
which  they  reach  the  dark-room  through  the  two  safe-lishts 
E  and  C. 

The  ventilation  is  provided  for  in  a  particularly  effective 
nfanner,  the  air  enters  behind  the  reflector  I>  throu"h  an 
opening  in  the  back  wall  of  the  lantern.  It  flows  dowirwards 
and  passes  up  between  the  two  filters,  which  are  thus  kept  cool. 
This  type  of  construction  it  will  be  seen  keeps  the  lower  part  of 
-tho  lamp  cool,  the  safe-light  B  becoming  more  heated  than  C 
For  this  reason  the  more  stable  filter  should  be  placed  on  the 
inside.  I  have  myself  tested  the  heat  produced  by  this  lamp 
by  keeping  it  in  use  for  15  hours  with  an  electric  incandescent 
lamp  of  16  candle  power  (carbon-filament).  I  chose  safe-lights 
-which  offer  the  least  resistance  to  heat  and  possess  the  greatest 
.absorbing  power  so  as  to  obtain  in  tlie  safe-light  the  greatest  pos- 
sible production  of  heat.  After  the  15  hours  the  hotter  safe-light 


had  a  temperature  of  only  25  deg.  C,  thus  testifying  to  the 
good  design  of  the  lamp.  The  lamp  may  be  termed  most  "  com- 
fortable "  in  use,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  is  spared  direct  rays 
from  the  source  of  light.  It  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
an  oil  lamp,  in  which  case  it  is  built  longways.  So  far  as 
concerns  heating  of  the  safe-light  the  result  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  with  electric  or  incandescent  gas  lighting,  but  I  under- 
stand that  means  are  being  taken  to  improve  the  oil  lantern  in 
this  respect. 

The    Colour    of   the    DarK>Room. 

In  strict  relation  to  what  has  been  previously  said  is  the 
question  of  the  colour  which  the  walls,  etc. ,  of  the  dark-room 
should  have.  Some  say  black :  others,  white,  or  red.  W. 
Ridel"''  gives  the  following  advice  :  — "  Let  the  walls  of  the  dark- 
room be  of  yellow  colour  and  matt  surface,  and  use  a  powerful 
ruby  lamp,  the  light  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  wall.  You 
will  then  obtain  a  strong  reflected  orange  light  in  which  work 
may  be  done  in  great  comfort,  which  illuminates  all  parts  of 
the  room  and  does  not  fog  the  most  sensitive  orthochromatic 
plates." 

Foregoing  paragraphs  have  givan  us  a  better  solution  of 
obtaining  diffused  lighting  in  the  dark-room,  and  it  remains 
now  to  consider  whether  the  colour  of  the  walls  should  be 
white,  black,  red,  or  yellow. 


/ 

A 

^ 

T 

Fig.  4. 

In  the  case  of  black  there  is  the  practical  drawback  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  see  the  objects  which  are  iis-ed  during 
development.  There  is  an  advantage,  when  one  is  accustomed 
to  it,  in  following  the  lewmmendation  of  Dr.  Konig  and  hand- 
ling and  developing  the  plate  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark-room 
illumination.  Much  less  light  is  then  received  by  the  plate 
during  development,  and  even  if  the  woiker  makes  it  a  rule  to 
develop  with  the  dish  covered  he  has  still  the  comfort  of  hand- 
ling the  plates  before  development  in  a  "safer"  illumination. 
As  regards  white,  what  is  an  advantage  when  the  walls  are 
liainted  black  becomes  here  a  drawback  and  vice-versa. 

The  use  of  a  red  colour  for  the  walls  has  the  effect  of  white 
when  red  light  is  being  used  and  of  black  when  the  illumination 
is  green.  A  yellow  colour  for  the  walls  is  almost  the  fame  as 
white,  appearing  only  a  little  darker,  and  of  the  two  white  is 
better. 

We  have  thus  to  choose  between  white  (or  a  very  light 
green)  and  black.  Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
to  use  both  black  and  white,  painting  or  papering  part  of  the 
dark-room  one  colour  and  part  another  with  regard  to  the 
shape  of  the  room  and  tli-."  position  of  the  dark-room  lantern. 
Supposing  the  dark-room  to  be  square,  and  to  have  the  dark- 
room lamj)  placed  as  at  A  in  fig.  4,  the  thick  black  lines  may 

■"  Eder's  "  Jiihrbucli,"  1906,  p.  333. 
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be  token  to  indicate  the  parts  which  should  be  papered  black  : 
and  the  thin  double  lines,  white.  The  table  T,  the  sink  and 
drying  racks  are  placed  as  iar  as  possible  along  the  white 
-walls,  leaving  the  black  covered  walls,  opposite,  bare  as  far  as 
jxissible.  The  table  is  covered  with  a  white  inaterial,  whilst  the 
c'ark-room  lamp  is  best  pl.iced  on  ;i  black  base.  When  hand- 
ling plates  or  developing  in  uncovered  dishes  une's  back  ia 
turned  to  the  lamp,  the  face  looking  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
arrow  at  B  in  fig.  4.  The  ceiling  is  best  black,  whilst  for  tho 
sake  of  cleanness  the  floor  is  preferably  of  light-coloured 
anateriaJ.  If  one  does  development  as  a  rule  in  covered  dishes, 
there  is  no  need  to  consider  that  any  disadvantage  results  from 
having  the  ceiling  and" walls  entirely  white.  In  this  case  1  think 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  wall  against  which  the  dark-room 
lamp  is  placed  black,  since  lanterns  are  liable  to  allow  white 
light  to  leak  from  behind,  and  such  reflected  I'avs  are  then  mini- 
mised if  they  fall  upon  a  black  surfare. 

Preparation    of   Safc'Lights. 

I  give  here  the  method  which  has  been  described  by  Dr.  E. 
Kiinig  and  others,  adding  to  it  for  the  sake  of  completeness  the 
slight  modificaftions  which  my  own  experience  has  led  me  to 
introduce. 

If  it  is  wished  to  use  the  glasses  of  old  negatives,  the  most 
«imple  method  for  removing  the  gelatine  consists  in  immersing 
the  plate  for  about  half  a  minute  in  a  dish  containing  a  solution 
of  chromic  acid  (potass  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid).  The 
gelatine  does  not  come  away  from  the  glass  as  in  a  bath  oS 
hydrofluoric  acid,  but  almost  as  readily,  and  can  easily  be 
removed.  In  order  to  clean  the  glass,  the  plate  is  left  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  bichromate  solution  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
then  washed,  first  in  ordinary  water  and  then  in  distilled,  and 
finally  put  to  dry. 

Imiiie-diately  before  commencing  the  preparation  of  the  filter 
the  surface  of  the  glass  which  is  to  receive  the  gelatine  coating  is 
cleaned  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ammonia,  which  is  then 
carefully  polishetl  off.     The  plate  is  then    laid  on  a  piece  of 


plate-glass  of  large  size,  which  is  placed  level  by  aid  of  a  spirit 
level. 

In  lOO  CCS.  of  distilled  water,  6 or  8  gms.  of  gelatine(whichever 
the  formula  directs)  are  placwl  for  ten  minutes  to  soften.  The 
water  is  poured  off  into  a  graduated  measure,  and  a  not©  made 
of  the  quantity  absorbed.  The  water  is  poured  away,  and  there 
is  then  added  to  the  gelatine  a  quantity  of  distilled  water  equal 
br)  that  thrown  away.  After  ten  minutes  this  operation  I's  re- 
peated, and  again  a  third  time.  The  gelatine  is  then  raised 
gradually  to  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  C.  by  placing  its  con- 
taining vessel  in  a  salt  bath  or  boiler.  We  thus  have  a  .solu- 
tion of  gelatine  of  6  or  8  per  cent,  strength,  which  is  use<l  in 
the  formulsB  to  be  given  later.  After  having  added  the  requisite 
quantity  of  dye  in  the  form  of  a  solution,  the  mixture  is  filtered 
hot  through  paper,  and  is  flowed  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the 
glass.  During  filtration  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mixture 
remains  liquid  and  does  not  set.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to 
use  a  funnel  which  can  be  heated  with  hot  water,  or  to  filter 
with  the  aid  of  a  pump. 

From  7  to  10  ccs.  of  the  6  or  8  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine 
are  used  for  each  100  sq.  cm.  of  surface.  In  applying  the  6  per 
cent,  solution  of  gelatine  to  the  glass  the  temperature  should  b« 
about  50  deg.  C.  ;  in  the  case  of  the  8  per  cent,  solution,  55  deg. 
C.  The  room  in  which  the  work  is  done  should  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  from  15  to  20  deg.  C.  If  warmer,  the  gelatine 
sets  too  slowly,  and  if  colder  too  rapidly. 

The  gelatine  is  poured  on  to  the  middle  of  the  plate  from  a 
graduated  measui-e.  If  the  surface  is  quite  clean  the  gelatine 
flows  equally  in  all  directions,  and,  by  means  of  a  curved  glass 
rod,  is  spread  uniformly  up  to  the  edge  of  the  plate.  Any  air- 
bubbles  are  removed  as  quickly  as  possible,  before  the  gelatine 
begins  to  set,  by  touching  them  with  the  tip  of  a  moist  finger. 
As  soon  as  the  gelatine  is  quite  set  the  plates  are  put  to  dry 
away  from  dust. 

A.  P.  H.  Tbivelu. 
(To  be  eoiifinued.) 
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In  continuation  of  the  intention  expressed  in  our  last  issue,  we 
give  here.witli  answers  to  the  questions  set  in  tlie  Honours  grade 
of  the  examination  in  "Pure  Photography"  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  Ix>ndon  Institute.  Answers  to  the  questions  set  in  the 
Ordinary  grade  were  given  in  last  week's  issue.  We  shall  complete 
the  series  by  publishing  answers  to  the  questions  set  in  the  two 
grades  of  the  examination  in  "Photo-Mechanical  Processes." 

1.  The  method  of  transferring  a  negative  film  on  to  a  fresh 
•glass  by  the  aid  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  quick  and  readily  avail- 
able, but  there  is,  unless  due  precautions  are  taken,  a  liability 
to  expansion  of  the  film.  How  can  this  trouble  be  avxiided  ? 
Describe  in  detail  the  whole  process  and  the  chemicals  employed, 
and  state  what  means  you  would  adopt  to  ensure  the  adherence 
of  the  film  to  its  new  support.     (40  marls.) 

The  acid  should  be  made  up  with  a  mi.xture  of  methylated  spirit 
and  wafer.  The  advisable  working  details  are  as  follows  : — The 
film  of  the  negative  is  cut  through  to  the  glass  all  round  about  iin. 
from  the  edges,  and  the  negative  is  placed  level.  Some  of  the 
mixture  of  acid  and  spirit  and  water  is  poured  on.  A  suitable 
proportion  is  methylated  spirit,  loz. ;  water,  2oz.  ;  hydrofluoric 
acid,  Idrm.  This  is  spread  over  with  an  end  of  paper  and  allowed 
to  act  for  some  little  time,  say  five  minutes.  The  edgings  of  the 
negatives  are  tested  to  sec  if  they  come  away  quite  easily — without 
any  pull  being  necessary.  If  so,  the  whole  fibn  is  probably  loose 
on  the  Klass,  but  it  is  well  to  make  sure  of  tliis  by  passing  a  waxed 
silk  thread,  stretched  on  a  bow  of  cane,  under  the  film.     If  film 


is  then  seen  to  be  detached,  the  acid  mixture  is  poured  oR  and 
some  plain  mixture  of  spirit — about  25oz.,  with  water  loz.,  and 
glycerine  loz. — ^poured  on.  JT  sheet  of  paper  is  now  lowered  on  to 
the  film,  and  squeegeed  down  and  removed,  carrying  the  film  with 
it.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  knife  blade  under  film  when 
removing  the  paper.  To  cause  film  to  stick  to  new  glass  plate,  the 
latter  is  flowed  over  with  very  thin  giun  solution  and  allowed  to 
dry.  It  is  then  flowed  over  with  the  spirit- water-glycerine  mix- 
ture, and  the  film,  supported  on  the  paper,  laid  down  upon  it, 
the  squeegee  passed  over  the  paper,  and  the  latter  removed, 
keeping  the  film  down  by  inserting  a  knife  blade  between  it  and 
the  paper. 

2.  Describe  some  typical  shutters  employed  for  so-called  instan- 
taneous photography,  and  give  their  maximum  alleged  speeds. 
State  any  disadvantages  that  may  attend  the  use  of  any  particular 
form  under  certain  conditions.     (40.) 

The  three  chief  types  are  the  roller-blind,  diaphragm,  and  focal- 
plane.  The  first  consists  of  a  long  blind  of  opaque  fabric  mounted 
on  rollers  in  a  box  (which  fits  on  the  lens  hood).  The  blind  has 
in  it  an  aperture  which  usually  is  seven  or  eight  times  the  diameter 
of  the  lens  itself.  The  blind  can  be  caused  to  move  at  various 
speeds  by  winding  the  actuating  spring,  the  lens  being  open  for  the 
time  occupied  by  the  aperture  in  passing  over  it. 

The  diaphragm  shutter  consists  of  a  series  of  sectors  or  blades 
mounted  in  a  metal  casing  which  usually  is  made  to  form  part 
of    the   lens-tube,   the   back    and    front   components   screwing   hlto 
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the  threads  provided  on  the  shutter.  The  action  of  the  leaves  or 
blades  of  the  shutter  is  to  open  from  the  centre  and  to  close  again 
to  the  centre  like  an  iris  diaphragm.  The  rate  of  movement  is 
controlled  not  by  varying  the  tension  of  the  actuating  spring,  but 
by  adjusting  a  brake. 

The  focal-plane  shutter  consists  of  a  moving  blind  mounted  close 
in  front  of  the  plate  and  provided  either  with  sevreral  slits  or 
with  one  the  width  of  which  can  be  varied  from  about  i  in.  to 
th«  full  width  of  the  plate.  The  exposure  given  to  the  plate  is 
thus  varied  by  altering  both  the  width  of  the  slit  in  the  blind 
and  the  tension   of  the  actuating  spring. 

The  alleged  speeds  of  roller-blind  shutters  are  from  1-15  to 
1-100 ;  of  diaphragm  shutters,  from  ^  to  1-100  or  1-250 ;  of  focal- 
planes,  from  1-10  to  1-1000  or  1-2000. 

For  very  rapidly  moving  objects,  e.g.,  jumpers,  racing,  etc.,  the 
roller  blind  and  diaphragm  shutters  do  not  give  a  sufficiently  short 
exposure,  and  they  are  inconvenient  shutters  when  a  variety  of 
lenses  have  to  be  used  on  one  camera.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
focal-plane  is  more  liable  to  derangement,  and  the  blind  is  apt  to 
perish  in  hot  countries. 

3.  For  carbon  printing  des<?ribe  the  method  of  sensitising  the 
tissue  so  as  to  be  available  for  use  within  an  hour.  How  would  you 
proceed  to  make  a  carbon  print  on  rough  drawing  paper,  starting 
■with "the  x>aper  as  received  from  the  stationer?     (45.) 

Carbon  tissue  which  will  be  sufficiently  dry  for  use  within  an 
hour  after  sensitising  if  sensitised  with  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  ammonia  of  rather  less  than  ordinary  strength,  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  water  being  replaced  by  methylated  alcohol.  The  solu- 
tion is  applied  by  means  of  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  or  a  "  Buckles 
brush,"  made  of  a  strip  of  flannelette  fastened  over  the  end  of  a 
slip  of  glass.  The  solution  is  applied  plentifully  and  quickly,  the 
strokes  being  crossed  so  as  to  avoid  lines. 

For  transferring  to  rough  drawing  paper,  the  paper  must  be 
coated  with  a  solution  composed  of  gelatine  1  oz.,  water  20  oz.,  to 
which  is  added,  while  hot,  chrome  alum  20  gr.,  hot  water  2  oz. 
This  is  applied  with  a  brush,  two  coatings  being  given.  When  the 
second  is  dry  the  paper  is  ready  for  single  transfer.  It  may  be 
used  for  double  transfer  if  the  print  is  developed  upon  flexible  sup- 
port and  coated  with  a  plain  gelatine  solution  1  oz.  to  30  oz.  of 
water  to  secure  perfect  contact. 

4.  Give  description  of  various  modes  of  producing  photographs 
in  colour  direct  in  the  camera  by  one  exposure.     (45.) 

The  chief  method  is  the  screen-plate;  e.g.,  Autochrome,  producing 
a  transparency  (positive  and  negative)  in  colours  by  an  additive 
process,  i.e.,  mixture  of  coloured  lights.  The  plate  is  coated  with 
three  series  of  coloured  filter  units  or  elements,  red,  green,  and 
blue-violet.  These  minute  filters  are  adjusted,  as  regards  intensity 
of  colouring,  and  relative  number,  so  that  the  whole  plate  is  as 
nearly  neutral  in  colour  as  possible.  This  filter  layer  (if  necessary) 
is  covered  with  a  varnish  upon  which  the  panchromatic  emulsion 
is  coated.  On  exposure  to  light  in  the  camera,  with  a  compen- 
sating filter  on  the  lens,  the  glass  side  of  the  plate  is  turned 
towards  the  lens  so  that  the  light  passes  through  each  filter  element 
before  reaching  the  sensitive  emulsion.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  an 
object  emitting  red  rays,  the  red  filter  elements,  on  development 
of  the  exposed  plate,  are  covered  by  silver  deposit,  and  the  green 
and  blue-violet  units  left  bare.  These,  on  the  plate  being  viewed 
by  transmitted  light,  combine  yielding  and  coloured  light,  the  com- 
plementary of  red  and  greenish-blue.  If,  however,  the  negative 
image  produced  in  the  camera  be  converted  into  a  positive  one 
(by  treatment  with  acid  permanganate  followed  by  redevelopment) 
the  green  and  blue-violet  units  are  covered  and  the  red  left  bare, 
thus  reproducing  direct  the  colour  of  the  original  object. 

The  methods  of  producing  the  screen-plate  filter  film  are  very 
various.  Dyed  starch  grains  are  dusted  over  the  plate  and  rolled 
down  to  fill  up  minute  interspaces.  This  is  the  Autochrome  plate. 
In  others,  filter  bands  or  patterns  are  printed  in  bichromated  gela- 
tine or  fish-glue,  and  dyed  up  with  suitable  colouring  matters.  In 
others,  part  of  the  pattern  is  printed  in  greasy  ink  on  a  gelatine- 
coated  plate,  and  parts  left  uncovered  dyed. 

A  second,  but  at  present  impracticable,  method  of  direct  colour 
photography  is  the  so- called  bleach-out  process,  according  to  which 
paper  or  other  support  is  coated  with  three  fugitive  dyes  (rendered 


more  fugitive  with  anethol,  etc.)  which  among  them  absorb  all  the 
spectrum  colours.  Each  dye  is  bleached  out  by  rays  of  its  own 
colour,  so  that  the  result  of  exposure  (which,  however,  requires  to 
be  greatly  prolonged)  is  a  positive  facsimile  in  colours. 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  lens^pupil?     (55.) 

A  lens  pupil  is  the  virtual  aperture — as  distinct  from  the  ajctual 
diaphragm  aperture — which  governs  the  action  of  the  lens.  Every 
lens  has  two  pupils — the  entrance  pupil  which  controls  the  amount 
of  light  entering  the  lens,  and  the  exit  pupil  which  fulfils  a  similar 
function  if  the  lens  is  reversed.  In  a  doublet  the  entrance  pupil 
is  an  image  of  the  stop  apei'ture  formed  by  the  front  combination, 
while  in  a  single  lens  it  is  the  stop  aperture  itself.  The  distance 
of  the  entrance  pupil  from  the  subject  controls  the  perspective  or 
the  "drawing"  of  the  image,  and  its  size  governs  the  exposure 
and  also  the  depth  obtained. 

6.  In  a  telephotographic  lens  in  which  you  have  a  positive  lens 
of  10-;n.  focus  and  a  negative  lens  of  4  in.,  what  length  of  camera 
would  be  required  to  increase  five  times  the  size  of  image  that  the 
unaided  10-in.  lens  would  give?     (40.) 

The  rule  for  finding  the  camera  extension  necessary  is  'to  take 
the  focal  length  of  the  negative  lens,  multiply  it  by  the  number 
of  (linear)  magnifications  desired,  deduct  once  the  focal  length  from 
the  product,  and  set  the  focussing  screen  at  this  distance  from  the 
negative  lens.  In  the  example  given  this  is  5  x  4  =  20 — 4 
=  16  in.  The  degree  of  magnification  depends  entirely  upon  the 
focal  length  of  the  negative  lens,  although  the  actual  size  of  the 
image  varies  according  to  the  focal  length  of  the  positive  lens. 

7.  In  the  photograph  of  a  horse  the  fore  legs  were  only  half  the 
length  of  the  hind  legs.  What  does  this  show,  and  how,  in  making 
another  photograph,  could  you  avoid  this  unpleasant  result?     (40.) 

Assuming  that  the  fore  legs  of  the  horse  were  farther  from  the 
camera  than  the  hind  ones,  and  that  the  horse  itself  was  of  normal 
proportions,  it  would  indicate  that  the  camera  wa^  too  near  to  it  at 
the  time  of  making  the  exposure.  This  could  be  avoided  either 
by  the  use  of  a  lens  of  gi-eater  focal  leng'th  to  secure  an  image  of 
the  same  size,  or  using  the  same  lens  to  take  the  photograph  at 
double  the  distance. 

8.  Explain  fully  the  disadvantages  of  a  front  focussing  camera 
when  used  for  copying  a  print  to  a  one-half  scale.     (35.) 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  using  a  front  focussing  camera, 
when  copying  to  a  one-half  scale,  is  the  necessity  for  repeated 
trial  focussings  to  obtain  the  correct  size,  both  conjugate  foci 
being  altered  at  each  movement  of  the  lens.  In  the  case  of  a 
back  focussing  camera  the  lens  remains  stationary,  and  only  the 
back  conjugate  requires  alteration  if  the  node  of  emission  of  the 
lens  is  placed  at  the  correct  distance  from  the  original.  A  minor 
disadvantage  is  that  the  focussing  pinion  is  usually  not  in  such 
a  convenient  position  as  with  a  back  focussing  model. 

9.  In  the  use  of  a  telephotographic  lens  on  a  distant  object,  what 
steps  would  you  take  to  avoid  getting  a  fogged  negative?  Explain 
the  effect  of  each  precaution  as  definitely  as  possible.     (40.) 

IThe  first  and  most  important  is  to  provide  a  long  well-blacked 
hood  for  the  lens.  This  should  be  about  one  and  a  half  times  the 
diameter  of  the  lens-tube  and  as  long  as  can  be  conveniently  used, 
say  8  to  10  in.  Secondly,  the  glasses  composing  the  lens  should  be 
absolutely  clean  and  bright,  and  the  interior  of  the  lens-tube 
perfectly  dead  black,  using  a  velvet  or  cloth  lining  for  preference. 
Thirdly,  a  fairly  deep  iso  screen  with  a  rather  slow  orthochromatic 
plate  should  be  used,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  slightest 
risk  of  veiling  by  an  unsafe  light  in  the  dark-room  either  during 
filling  the  slides  or  development.  Fourthly,  give  the  minimum 
exposure  possible  to  secure  the  necessary  detail  and  develop  very 
fully. 

10.  If  it  were  required  to  photograph  a  buttercup  in  front  of  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  on  which  some  broad  lines  were  drawn  in 
Indian  ink, — (1)  so  that  the  flower  should  appear  white;  (2)  so 
that  it  should  appear  black ;  how  would  you  proceed  in  each  case  7 
Give  reasons  for  your  procedure.     (45.) 

In  the  first  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  record  the  light  reflected 

from  the  buttercup  on  the  negative,  and  in  the  second,  to  prevent 

it  from  recording,  and  at  the  same  time  in  both  cases  to  record  the 

light   reflected    from   the   white    paper.     The    light    reflected    from 

J   white  paper  comprises  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrum  :    the  light 
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retlecled  from  a  buttercup  is  mainly  that  occurring  in  the  spectrum 
from  the  red  end  down  to  about  the  end  of  tlie  green,  say,  wave- 
lengths 7,000  to  5,000,  and  therefore  in  order  to  record  this  light  we 
must  have  a  plate  that  is  sensitive  to  it.  No  plate  exists  that  is 
sensitive  to  this  light  alone;  all  plates  are  most  sensitive  to  blue 
light.  An  ordinary  iaochromatic  plate  is  sensitive  as  well  to  a 
(lortion  of  the  required  light,  and  a  panchromatic  plate  is  sensitive 
to  all  of  it.  Although  the  first  plate  could  be  used,  the  latter  is 
the  better.  But  as  both  plates  are  also  sensitive  to  the  blue  end 
of  the  spectrum,  if  used  alone  the  white  background  would  be 
over  exposed  before  the  buttercup  was  recorded  and  the  detail 
of  the  black  lines  would  be  lost  in  consequence.  Therefore  a  filter 
must  be  used  to  prevent  the  blue  light  affecting  the  plate.  Any 
filter  that  does  this  adequately  will  do,  from  a  red  to  a  green.  A 
filter  admitting  both  red  and  green,  namely,  a  yellow,  is  perhaps 
the  best.  A  good  filter  would  be  that  sold  as  "  K3,"  or  a  filter 
could  be  made  by  using  a  5  per  cent,  bichromate  of  potassium 
solution  in  a  cell. 

To  prevent  the  buttercup  recording  we  must  obviously  proceed 
in  the  opposite  way.  Therefore  we  do  not  want  a  plate  sensitive 
to  anything  but  blue,  such  as  an  ordinary  plate,  or  if  it  is,  we 
must  use  a  filter  that  absorbs  all  the  green  and  red  light  reflected 
by  the  buttercup.  Such  a  filter  might  be  the  blue  of  a  three-colour 
set,  or  one  could  be  made  with  Victoria  blue  and  a  small  quantity 
of  naphthol  green  dye. 

The  white  background  will  be  recorded  equally  well  in  both 
cases,  because  its  record  will  be  made  in  the  first  case  by  the  red 
and  green,  and  in  the  second  by  the  blue  light  reflected  from  it. 

11.  If  a  pyro-soda  developed  negative  has  a  brown  stain  over  the 
whole  of  it,  how  would  you  (1)  proceed  to  get  rid.  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  stain,  and  (2)  to  avoid  getting  the  stain  in  a  new 
negative  that  you  might  make?     (40.) 

1.  If  stain  is  only  slight,  immerse  plate  in  a  clearer  of  ferrous 
Bulphate,  alum,  and  citric  acid,  letting  it  act  for  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour.  This  clearer  being  acid,  the  stain  is  liable  to 
recur  in  time,  but  it  is  a  quite  practical  method.  If  stain  is  so 
deep  that  it  does  not  yield  to  this  treatment,  the  best  course  is 
to  use  an  extract  of  bleaching  powder  made  by  shaking  up  bleach- 
ing powder  w^ith  solution  (cold)  of  soda  carbonate  and  filtering. 
The  solution  is  used  alkaline  or,  after  acidifying,  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  the  latter  form  it  is  a  very  powerful  stain-remover,  but 
requires  to  be  used  with  care,  as  it  is  liable  to  bleach  the  silver 
image. 

2.  Use,  if  necessary,  more  sulphite  in  the  developer;  avoid 
exposing  the  developer  both  before  and  during  use  to  the  air  : 
also  a  fixing  bath  of  the  "acid"  type  {e.g.,  containing  potass 
metabisulphite)  will  avoid  the  formation  of  stain. 

12.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following  terms : — Astigma- 
tism, focal  volume,*  covering  power,  diaphragm  distortion,  time 
development,  temperature  coefiicient  (in  connection  with  develop- 
ment) ?     (40.) 

Astigmatism. — The  deifect  in  a  lens  by  which  oblique  rays  (only) 
converge  to  two  lines  instead  of  to  a  single  point.  Its  effect  is  a 
general  want  of  definition  in  the  margins  of  the  picture,  and  the 
inability  of  the  lens  to  bring  both  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  in 
the  subject  into  focus  in  the  same  plane. 

Covering  Power.— The  field  covered  by  the  lens  with  sharp  defini- 
tion, and  therefore  measured  by  the  diameter  of  the  circular  disc 
over  which  the  lens  defines  sharply. 

Diaphragm  Distortion.   —   The   bowing   inwards   or  outwards  of 

straight  lines,  which  lie  towards  the  margin  of  the  subject,  by  a 

single  lens.    With  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  lens  the  distortion 

is  outwards  (barrel-distortion) ;  with  the  diaphragm  behind  the  lens 

^the  distortion  is  inwards,  or  pin-cushion. 

Time  Development. — ^Development  to   a  given  density  or  degree 

of  contrast,  not  by  inspection,  but  by  using  developer  of  previously 

Ffixed  comijosition,  at  a  given  temperature  for  a  certain  fixed  time, 

^which  is  determined  by  previous  practical  trials  on  correctly  exposed 

plates.     This  is  what  is  strictly  understood  by  time  development. 

method  of  "  time  "  development  in  which  the  total  duration  is 


_  The  expression  "  focal  volume  "  is  a  term  unfamiliar  both  to  the  writer  of  the 
above  answers  and  to  ourselves.  Presumabljf  It  Is  used  by  some  writers  to  describe 
tiue  depth  of  focus.  In  our  view  ilie  iiuestion  is  too  reconillte  for  Inclusion  in  an 
exaniiuatun  paper.— Eds.  " B.J." 


judged  by  noting  the  time  of  appearance  of  high-light  detail  is  de- 
»cril)«d  properly  as  "  factorial  "  development,  btJt  is  by  some  loosely 
spoken  of  as  "  time." 

Temperature  Coefficient. — The  ratio  of  the  times  of  development 
necessary  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  contrast  at  two  temperft- 
tures.  10  deg.  C.  apart. 


Pftoto-roecbanlcal  Dote$e 

The    Pack  ng    of    Rtocks. 

The  usual  method  of  packing  blocks  for  post  is  to  break  a  piece 
of  millboard  or  strawboard  of  the  correct  size,  place  this  on  the  face 
of  the  block  and  wrap  in  brown  paper.  Where  a  large  postal  busi- 
ness is  done,  however,  it  is  better  to  have  cardboard  boxes  made 
that  just  take  a  block.  Of  course,  this  means  having  a  large  series 
of  different  sizes  made,  and  necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  room 
to  have  the  boxes  suitably  disposed,  so  that  they  may  be  come  at 
quickly  in  the  size  required.  If  this  space  is  available,  then  this 
method  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory,  and  even  cheaper  than  others, 
since  the  boxes  are  very  inexpensive ;  the  blocks  need  no  packing, 
but  are  merely  placed  inside.  No  wrapping  is  needed,  for  the  box 
is  simply  tied  round  with  string  and  the  address  put  on  the  box 
itself. 


Patent  Deios. 


Process    'patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  paitenifs  have  been  received  between 
July  31  and  August  5 : — 
Rkflex   C.\mkras. — No.    17,832.        Reflex     photographic     cameras, 

Bertram  Leivis  Medland. 
Camekas. — No.  17,564.     Cameras.     Jajnes  Robert.  Wood. 
Photoor.u>hic   Paintixos. — No.    17,520.         Process    for    producing 

photographic  paintings.     William  Hanson  Boorne. 
Prixtikg  Mechanism. — No.    17,735.     Mechanism  for  printing  con- 
tinuous  sensitised  photographic  tapes.     John  Owden  O'Brien  for 

John  EdAvard  Thornton,  United  States. 
Screens. — No.  17,771.    Screens  employed  in  connection  with  optical 

lanAems,  cinematograph  lapparaitus,  and  the  like.    Oswald  Stoll. 
Glazing. — No.  17,676.     Device  for  producing  a  glazed  coating   on 

those  €ppot8  of  unglazed  paper  which  are  to  receive  the  impression 

of  a  picture.     Leopold  Hirsch. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS     ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  fAs 

Patent    Office,    25,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   m  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   InUmationd 

Convention. 
Photographic  Lenses.— No.  22,157,  1910  (September  24,  1910). 
This  invention  relates  to  a  lens  for  photographic  purposes,  in 
which  the  chromatic  spherical  oblique  astigmatic  and  other  errors 
are  corrected  by  a  novel  method.  The  invention  consists  of  the 
use  of  four  lenses  arranged  in  two  parts,  one  combination  com- 
prising three  lenses  on  one  side  of  the  diaphragm,  the  other 
part  consisting  of  one  lens  on  the  other  side  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  lenses  have  the  following  characteristics  :  the  lens  LI  nearest 
the  view  is  a  double  convex  positive  lens  of  high  refraction 
and  low  dispersion,  the  next  lens,  L2,  is  a  double  concave  nega- 
tive lens  of  higher  dispersion  and  lower  refraction,  the  othec 
two  lenses,  L3  and  L4,  are  both  positive  lenses  of  low  refraction 
and   low   dispersion. 

The  airspace  between  lenses  LI  and  L2  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
positive  meniscus  lens,  that  between  lenses  Ij2  and  L3  is  of  the 
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shape  of  a  positive  meniscus  lens,   that  between  lenses  L3  and 
L4  is  the  shape  of  a  negative  lens. 

The  lenses  L3  and  L4  are  so  mounted  that  either  can  be  sepa- 
rately removed  from  the  complete  combination,  lengthening  the 
focus  to  a  different  amount,  according  to  which  of  the  two 
lenses  is  removed,  and  thus  a  lens  giving  three  foci,  known  as  a 


X^ni 


Fig.   1. 


Fig.  2. 


convertible  three-focus  lens,  is  formed.  If  a  le'ns  of  one  focus 
only  is  desired,  the  lenses  L3  and  L4  may  be  replaced  by  a  single 
double  convex  positive  lens  made  of  a  glass  with  low  refractive 
index  and  also  low  dispersion. 

Fig.  1  is  a  drawing  of  the  model  of  the  four-lens  form,  and  the 
optical  data  for  a  10-in.   focus  lens  are  as  follows  :— 


Radii  of  Curvature 


Lens  1 
Lens  2 
Lens  3 
Lens  4 


Rl 
R2 
R3 
K4 
R5 
R6 
R7 


=  -H-77 

=  +9-7l 
r=_5-8 
=  _l-6l 
=  -1-24"  8 
=  +24"-8 
=  -h95" 


R8  =+9"l 
Distances  from  R2  to  R3 
„    R4  to  R5 
,,    R6  to  R7 


Refractive 
Index 

16128 

1-558 

1-5289 

1-5289 

■02 

■42 

1-05 


V  Value 
M-1 

58-3 
45-5 
58  9 
58-9 


Thickness 

in 

Centres 

-4 


•105 
•15 

■20 


The  double  convex  lenses  3  and  4  may  be  made  plano-convex 
or  positive  meniscus,  consequently  altering  the  shape  of  the  air 
space  between  lenses  2  and  3. 


Fig.  2  is  a  drawing  of  the  model  in  which  lens  3  is  a  positive 
meniscus  and  lens  4  a  plano-convex,  and  the  optical  3ata  for  a 
10-in.   focus  lens  are  as  follows  : — 

Refractive 
Index 


Radii  of  Curvature 


Lens  1 

Rl  =+1-78 

R2  =  +  1003 

Lens  2 

R3  =-5-9 

lU  =-1-64 

Lens  3 

R5  =-5  3 

R6  =  +  3-9 

Lens  4 

R7  =+9-3 

R8  =00 

Distances  from  R2  to  R3 

„ 

„     R4  to  R5 

„ 

„     R6  to  117 

1-6128 
1-558 
1-5289 
1-5289 


V  Value 
M-1 
Am 
S8-3 


Thickness 
in 
Centre 
•43 


45-5 
689 
58-9 


-03 
-41 
■33 


-08 
-17 

•25 


and  4  are  replaced  by  one  lens  and  the  optical  data  for  a  lens 
of  10-in.  focus  are  as  follows  : — 


Refractive 

V  Value 

Thickness 

Radii  of  Curvature 

Index 

*i-l 

in 

MD 

Am 

Centre 

Lens  1 

Rl  =  +  1-73 
R2  =+9-72 

1-6128 

58-3 

-32 

Lens  2 

R3  =-5-81 
R4  =-1-60 

1-558 

45-5 

-16 

Lens  3 

R5  =+36-8 
R6  =+7-05 

15-289 

58-9 

•40 

Distances 

from  R2  to  lt3 
„     R4  to  R5 

-03 

-87 

In  this  form  of  lens,  the  equivalent  planes  being  near  the  lens 
LI,  the  back  focus  is  short — for  some  purposes  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  the  back  focus  long,  in  which  case  the  lens  can  be 
reversed  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  slight  modifications  in  the  curves  of 
the  lenses  being  made.  Conrad  Beck  and  Horace  Courthope  Beck, 
68,  CornhiU. 
Daylight  Cinematographic  Pkojection. — No.  16,104,  1910  (July  6, 
1910).  (Jnder  this  invention  is  provided  in  front  of  a  translucent 
projection  screen,  one  or  more  rectangular  or  other  shaped  frames 
or  laths  situated  in  or  in  front  of  a  pyramidal  or  other  box  open 
at  both  ends,  these  frames  having  stretched  upon  each  of  them 
a  screen  of  gauze,  the  gauze  screens  being  situated,  one  in  front 
of  the  other,  at  any  desired  distance  from  each  other,  whereby 
the  daylight,  when  the  picture  is  being  shown  in  the  open,  or 
the  gas  or  other  light,  when  the  exhibition  is  being  given  in  a 
lighted  hall,  is  trapped  by  the  gauze  screen  or  screens,  so 
that  it  does  not  reach  the  translucent  projection  screen  upon 
which  the  pictures  are  thrown,  and  only  that  area  of  the  picture 
screen  upon  which  the  pictures  are  projected  is  lighted  up.  The 
gauze  screen  or  screens,  which  may  be  of  any  colour  or  material, 
may  be  adjustable  in  position  and  in  relation  to  each  other  by 
means  of  screws,  slides,  racks,  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  suitably 
absorb  the  daylight  or  other  light.  Thomas  Whitelaw  Fairlie 
and  Walter  Draper,  38,  Stockwell  Street,  Glasgow. 

FoiJ)iNO  Reflex  Cameras.— No.  8,580,  1911  (July  6,  1911).  This 
invention  has  reference  to  a  folding  retlex  camera.  In  cameras 
of  this  type  the  mirror  has  either  to  be  brought  by  a  special 
device  into  operative  position,  or  the  mirror  is  so  connected  with 
the  front  portion  of  the  camera  that  on  setting  up  the  camera  the 
mirror  is  also  brought  into  the  operative  position,  or  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  focussing-screen,  which,  on  being  brought  into  the 
operative  position  by  turning  the  spindle  connected  with  it,  also 


Fig.   3  is  a  drawing  of  the  modified  form  in  which  lenses  3 


automatically  carries  the  mirror  into  the  correct  position  for  re- 
flecting the  image.  Consequently  after  opening  the  camera,  it 
is  neither  necessary  to  bring  the  mirror  or  the  focussing-screen 
into  the  operative  position  by  separate  handles.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  use  a  spring  instead  of  a  handle  for  the  said  purpose, 
but  in  such  case  a  locking  device  must  be  provided,  so  as  to  hold 
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tlio  spring-controlled  part  in  the  operative  position,  and,  before 
folding  the  camera  together,  the  locking  device  must  again  be 
released. 

According  t<j  this  invention,  the  mirror  and  the  focussing-icreen 
are  brought  into  the  operative  position;  when  opening  the  camera, 
without  the  use  of  springs,  by  connecting  one  or  both  of  the  lower 
knee-levers  of  the  camera  positively  with  the  holder  of  the  mirror, 
and  one  or  both  of  tho  upper  knee-levers  with  the  frame  of  the 
foLii6sing-.screen.  The  camera  can  thus  be  opened  and  folded  by 
means  of  a  single  handle,  and  the  position  of  the  mirror  and  of  the 
focussing-screen  to  each  other  and  to  the  sensitive  surface  is 
assured. 

In  order  to  ensure  greater  reliability  when  setting  up  the  ap- 
paratus, special  knee-levers  may  be  provided  which  hold  the  knee- 
levera  of  the  focussing-screen,  and  the  mirror  in  the  stretched-posi- 
tion,  and  themselves  are  held  stretched  by  suitable  locking  devices. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  on  the  line  I — I  of  Fig.  2  thiou(|h 
the  camera  in  its  operative  position. 

Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  on  the  line  II — II  of  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  3  is  also  a  vertical  section,  but  with  the  camera  folded. 

The  four  corners  of  the  front  portion  1  of  the  body  of  the 
camera  and  of  the  back  portion  2,  are  connected  by  knee-levers 
3  and  3',  wjiich,  when  the  camera  is  folded,  are  situated  above 
each  other  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  in  the  stretched 
position  are  limited  in  their  movement  by  the  butt  ends  4. 

The  frame  7,  carrying  the  focussing  glass  6,  is  mounted  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  casing  of  the  camera  on  the  pivots  5  of  the 


Fig.  2. 


Fi.'.  3. 


corresponding  knee-levers  3',  and  is  rigidly  connected  with  the  one 
member  of  the  knee-lever  31.  On  setting  up  the  front  portion  1 
of  the  body  of  Che  camera,  the  frame  7  will  consequently  be  swung 
together  with  the  focussing-screen  5  into  the  operative  position 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Both  the  bars  10  are  rotatively  mounted,  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  corresponding  to  the  dimensions  of  the  mirror  9  on  a  shaft  8 
turning  in  the  back  portion  2  of  the  body  of  the  camera.  Each  of 
these  bars  10  is  connected  by  a  link  11  with  a  bell-crank  arm  12 
fastened  to  the  corresponding  arm  of  the  knee-lever  3  pivoted 
to  the  back  portion  2  of  the  body  of  the  camera,  so  that  it  par- 
ticipates in  all  the  movements  of  the  arm.  The  arrange- 
mept  and  dimensions  of  the  arm  12  is  such  that  on  pulling  out  the 
front  portion  1  of  the  body  of  the  camera,  the  bars  10  will  be 
situated  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  lens  as  well  as  to  the  ground 
glass  6. 

The  frame  of  the  mirror  9  is  mounted  on  the  spindle  8,  and 
rests  with  its  back  against  the  bars  10.  It  is  evident  that  by  this 
arrangement  on  pulling  out  the  front  portion  1  of  the  body  of 
the  camera,  the  mirror  will  be  adjusted  at  an  angle  of  46°  to  the 
lens,  as  well  as  to  the  focussing-screen,  so  that  the  mirror  can 
reflect  the  image  thrown  by  the  lens  on  to  the  focusing  screen. 

After  having  focussed  the  picture  the  mirror  9  can  be  swung 
out  of  the  plane  of  the  picture  by  turning  the  spindle  8  by  means 
of  the  handle  13.     The  arrangement  might  also  be  such  that  on 


turning  the  spindle  8  a  roller-blind  or  the  like  is  released,  •■4 
pivssps  in   front  of  the  focussing-screen. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  reliable  adjustment  and  sufficieot 
rigidity  of  the  adjusted  mechanism,  according  to  the  form  o( 
construction  shown  in  the  drawing,  each  of  the  four  knee-Ieven 

3,  3',  is  pivotally  connected  by  a  knee-lever  14,  15  with  the 
back  portion  2  of  the  body  of  the  camera.  The  levers  14,  16  on 
each  side  of  the  casing  are  connected  by  a  spring  16,  which  tends 
to  hold  them  in  the  stretched  position  determined  by  the  bntt 
ends  17.  The  knee-levers  3,  S*  will  thereby  also  be  brought  into  and 
maintained  in  the  stretched  position  determined  by  the  butt  ends 

4.  This  arrangement  consequently  assures  the  exact  adjustment 
of  all  the  parts  with  respect  to  each  other. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  folding  of  the  camera,  the  one  arm  of 
each  of  the  two  knee-levers  3  pivoted  to  the  front  portion  1  of  the 
body  of  the  camera  is  prolonged  beyond  its  pivoting  point  5*,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  prolongation  is  pivotally  connected  with  the  one 
end  of  a  link  bar  18,  the  other  end  of  which  is  pivoted  to  the  arm 
of  the  corresponding  upper  knee-lever  3*.  If  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  camera  is  folded,  the  link  rods  18  will  facilitate  and 
assist  the  movement  of  the  knee-lever  3  from  the  stretched  posi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  mirror  will  be  swung  back  and  the 
focussing-screen  turned  down  into  the  body  of  the  camera. — Willem 
Brandsma,  8,  Spui,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


The  following  complete  speoifksJtion,  etc.,  is  open  to  puMic  m- 
spec'tion,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901 : — 
Reflectors. — Xo.  16,271.     Light  transforming  reflectors.     Hewitt. 


Pcu)  Cradc  Dames. 

Anti-Screen  (Design).  —  No.  333,627.  Photographic  dry-plat««. 
Welling'ton  and  Ward,  The  Elms,  Shenley  Road,  Boreham  Wood, 
Elstree,   Herts,  phortographic   material   mianufaoturers.     May  1&, 

1911. 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITION'S 

September  9  to  October  21. — London  Salon  of  Photography.  Eatrica 
close  September  1  (Britain),  August  21  (foreign).  Sec.,  Robert 
M.  Cocks,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a,  Pall  Mall  BUat, 
London,  S.W. 

October  11  to  20. — Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  Entries 
close  October  2.  Sec.,  Miss  Penrice,  41,  Wellington  Road, 
Bournemouth. 

November  6  to  11. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec,  C.  M.  Coopec, 
203,  Shirley  Boad,  Southampton. 


jindkcta* 


Extractt  from  out  weekly  and  monthly  contemporariei. 


Vignettes    with     Grey    Borders. 

One  drawback  of  the  ordinary  form  of  vignette  with  a  whita 
border  (writes  "  T.W."  in  "  Photography  and  Focus"  for  August 
15)  is  that,  by  contrast  witli.  the  blank  white  of  the  margins,  the 
highest  lights  of  the  picture  look  duller  than  they  should  do. 
There  is  a  form  of  picture  known  as  an  "  Egyptian  \'ignette,"  in 
which  the  vignetting  shape  is  used,  not  in  printing,  but  inside  the 
camera,  when  making  the  negative.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  a 
negative  with  clear  edges,  which  print  dark,  so  that  instead  of 
vignetting  into  white,  the  picture  vignettes  into  black.  The  result 
is  distinctly  funereal.  An  intermediate  course  would  seem  to  be 
indicated,  in  which  the  picture  vignettes  into  a  grey.  Although 
seldom  attempted,  this  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish,  the  only 
materials  required  being  a  sheet  of  glass  and  some  matt  varnish. 
The  glass  receives  an  even  coating  of  the  varnish,  and  when  thn 
is  dry  a  patch  in  the  centre  about  the  size  the  vignette  is  to  be,  or 
larger,  is  scraped  clean  with  a  knife.     The  boundary  line  of  th» 
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patch  IS  softened  by  being  notched  with  the  point  of  the  knile, 
in  a  way  that  will  be  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  ever  made  a 
card  vignetter.  This  glass  is  then  fixed  over  an  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cardboard  box — a  bandbox  answers  very  well — and  is 
set  up  in  front  of  the  lens,  which  ie  directed  into  the  mouth  of 
the  box,  the  lid  of  which  is  removed  ;  by  moving  the  glass  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  camera,  the  size  of  the  vignette  on  the  plate 
can  be  altered  to  suit.  The  box  must  be  adjusted  until  the  picture 
on  tne  ground-glass  is  seen  vignetting  into  a  light  tint  in  the  way 
required.  The  vignetting  is  done  by  the  rays  from  the  sitter  pass- 
ing to  the  lens  through  the  clear  patch  on  the  gla«s.  After  exposure 
and  development,  a  negative  is  obtained  which  will  print  a  vignette 
with  light  grey  edges.  If  the  merest  trace  of  yellow  dye  is  added 
to  the  matt  varnish  the  edges  of  the  vignette  will  appear  much 
darker. 

Plants    which     Disperse    Flies    from    Studios. 

The  name  of  one  plant — ^there  may  be  many  more — (writes  Mr. 
W.  Derwent  to  the  "Amateur  Photographer"  for  August  14,  p. 
157)  is  the  castor  oil  plant.  I  have  used  this  plant  in  New  Zealand 
in  my  dining-room  with  splendid  results.  Another  plant  which 
flies  have  a  great  dislike  to  is  the  musk.  In  either  case,  it 
is  important  to  allow  an  escape  by  means  of  a  partly  opened 
window  or  door.  Another  method  of  ridding  a  room  of  these 
pests,  and  which  diu'ing  the  hot  weather  may  be  welcome  to 
many  of  your  readers,  is  to  procure  from  a  chemist  sixpenny- 
worth  of  oil  of  sassafras,  smear  some  on  a  piece  or  pieces — accord- 
ing to  size  of  room — of  brown  paper,  and  hang  up  under  a  gas 
bracket  or  anywhere  convenient,  partly  darken  the  room,  and  again 
allow  an  escape,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  there  will  hardly  be  a 
fly  left.  To  a  few  the  smell  of  this  oil  is  not  agreeable,  but  to 
the  majority  it  is  distinctly  pleasant  and  refreshing. 


Deu)  Books. 


Groups  and  Genre  Subjects. — The  latest  of  the  useful  manuals 
published  from  the  ofi5ce  of  the  "Photo-Revue"  deals  with  this 
subject,  the  author,  M.  J.  Carteron,  dividing  his  text  about  equally 
between  questions  of  composition  and  artistic  arrangement  and 
matters  of  practice,  such  as  apparatus  and  development.  The 
brochure  is  published  by  Chas.  Mendel  and  Co.,  118,  Rue  d'Assas, 
Paris,  price  50  c. 

An  Italian  Photographic  Year-book. — The  third  issue  of  the 
"  Annuario  Delia  Fotografia,"  edited  by  Professor  A.  Rossi,  reaches 
our  table.  It  contains  several  contributed  articles,  a  selection  of 
tables  and  iormulfe,  abstracts  of  papers  and  articles  in  the  photo- 
graphic press  of  all  countries,  descriptions  of  apparatus  on  the 
Italian  market,  and  lists  of  photographic  societies  and  periodicals, 
which  latter  might  advisedly  be  made  complete  or  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  "Annuario"  is  published  from  the  office  of  our  con- 
temporary, "II  Corriere  Fotografico,"  Milan,  at  the  price  of  2  lire. 

Cassell'.s  Cyclopedia  of  Photography. — Parts  8,  9,  and  10 
of  this  publication,  edit«d  by  Mr.  Bernard  E.  Jones,  brings  the 
alphabetical  sequence  of  the  articles  to  "  Sensitometry."  Among 
the  more  important  articles  in  the  three  numbers  are  those  on  tlie 
Lippmann  process,  mounting,  natural  colour  photography  (largely 
historical),  night  photography,  paper  negatives,  patents,  phosphate 
plates  and  papers,  photo-micrography,  pinhole  photography, 
platinotype,  portraiture,  pyro  developers,  retouching,  and  .screen- 
plate  colour  photography.  As  in  previous  num'oers  of  the  "  Cyclo- 
paedia," there  is  a  vast  number  of  paragraph  articles  which  give 
much  practical  information  in  a  few  words. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Griffin  P.O.P. — ^An  8-page  booklet  whi'ch  deals  usefully  with 
their  P.O.P.  has  just  been  compiled  by  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Kingsway.  London.  It  deals  with  the  production  of  the 
warm  tones  now  popular.     It  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


Deu)  0)aurlal$,  $c 


"Professional''  Plates.     Sold  by  John  J.   Griffin  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Griffin,  who  in  their  professional  department  have  of  late 
actively  specialised  in  the  design  and  supply  of  requisites  for  portrait 
photographers,  send  us  samples  of  these  plates  issued  by  them  speci- 
ally for  studio  use.  The  plates  are  made  in  four  speeds,  of  which 
that  marked  550  H.  and  D.  proved  in  our  hands  a  very  fast  emulsion, 
suitable  for  shutter  exposures  as  given  in  the  studio.  The  character 
of  the  plate  is  to  yield  a  soft  yet  brilliant  negative  when  treated 
with  a  developer  such  as  amidol  or  metol-liydroquinone,  but  those 
who  wish  for  the  more  contrasty  negatives  suitable  for  carbon  or 
collodio-chloride  printing,  can  readily  obtain  them,  best,  perhaps, 
with  the  customary  pyro-soda  developer.  The  plates  are  of  fine  grain 
and  extremely  clean  in  working.  They  are  quick  both  in  development 
and  fixing,  and  combine  these  various  desiderata  of  a  plate  for 
studio  use  with  the  high  general  speed  already  referred  to.  Messrs. 
Griffin,  who  have  taught  professional  photographers  to  turn  to  them 
for  many  useful  requisites  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  accessories, 
may  congratulate  themselves  in  likewise  supplying  reliable  products 
for  negative-making  and  printing. 


D)eetin9$  oT  Societies. 


MEETINGS    OF    gOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 


Halifax  Camera  Club. 


Saturday,  August  19. 
Ramble  to  Eastwood  District, 


Tuesday,  August  22. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Short  Papers  by  Members, 

Wednesday,  August    23. 
North  Middlesex  Photosraphie  Society.     Debate  :  Stand  Camera  v.  Hand  Camera. 
Loitia  Dick  and  H.  W.  Fincham, 


■    »    I 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intellldence. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 
H.  J.  GovER  AXD  Co. — This  company  has  been  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £1,000  in  £1  shares,  to  take  ovei-  the  business  of  a  photo- 
graphic artist,  photographer,  dealer  in  photogi'aph  materials,  etc., 
carried  on  by  H.  J.  Gover,  as  H.  J.  Gover  and  Co.  The  subscribers 
are : — H.  J.  Gover,  53,  Piccadilly,  Hanley  ;  Mrs.  A.  Gover.  5.  Wilfred 
Place,  Stoke-on-Trent;  and  G,  T.  Audley,  12,  Chuixh  Street,  Hanley. 
Private  company. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Photo-Engraving  Profits. — Addressing  us  in  reference  to  the 
paper  published  in  our  issue  of  July  28,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  writes : — 
"  I  note  that  in  your  abstract  of  my  talk  at  the  Photo-Engravers' 
Convention  in  Cleveland  (p.  576),  Crosscui)  and  West  are  credited 
with  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  of  profit  on  a  year's  business.  It 
would  require  very  close  figuring  to  arrive  so  definitely  at  the  amount 
of  profit  on  a  year's  business!  The  amount  stated  in  my  paper  was 
'  a  little  over  one  thousand  dollars.'  Tliat  was  considerably  more 
than  100  per  cent,  profit  on  my  year's  work."  We  are  glad  to 
publish  this  amendment.  The  figure  of  one  dollar  was  given  in  the 
advance  tj-pe-written  abstract   of  ^Nlr.   Ives'   paper. 

Thk  "  Hendkji.son  "  ,Aw.\RD. — The  coanmitite>e  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photogra-phic  Association  have  fixed  August  31  as  the 
liast  date  for  .the  receiving  of  papers  for  the  above  award,  read  before 
either  societies.     Any   papers  submitted  musft   have  been  ^ead   or 
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published  between  the  dfttea  of  Jtily  1,  1910,  and  JWe  30,  1911.  Th« 
awanl  is  of  the  value  of  fi\'e  pounds,  and  may  take  either  oi  the 
fiJlowing  forms :  Cash,  a  gold  medal,  silver  or  bronze  medtaJ  and 
cash  or  apparatus  to  value,  as  the  winner  desires,  ft,  ib  givea  for 
the  best  paper  on  a  photo-chemical  or  kindred  subject,  and  is  open 
to  the  whole  of  the  photographic  world.  All  pibpers  aubnitited 
should  reaoh  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  th«  L.  and  P.  not  later  thaji  the  date 
named,  at  hia  addre«s,  43,  Whitta  Road,  Manor  Park,  Kssex.  The 
aw'aid  for  the  year  1909  and  1910  was  given  to  >Ir.  J.  S.  Teape  for 
his  paper  upon  th«  "  Reversal  of  the  Jmage." 

Thk  Celhtloid  .Industry. — The  following  information  relative  to 
the  celluloid  indusitry  of  .fepan  has  been  furnished  to  the  "  Journal  " 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  H.M.  Vice-Conlsul  at  Osiaka  (Mr.  E.  H. 
Hohiies) : — Hitherto  there  have  beeji  no  celluloid  facrtories  actually 
working  in  Japan.  In  1908.  however,  two  comipanies  ,were  floated 
and  began  th«  erection  of  factories  with  a  daily  oapiacity  of  one  and 
three  tons  of  celluloid  respectively.  Negotiaitions  with  a  view  to 
B/malgamating  the  (two  companies  have  so  fer  proved  aibortive.  Both 
faotories  have  been  complet-ed  recently,  and  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid  is  ito  be  begun  at  once.  The  compound  known  bs  celluloid 
is  a  dliemioal  preparation  of  macerated  tissue  paper  of  fine  quBulHy 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  blended 
with  domphor  by  the  agency  of  rectified  alcohol.  Of  these  lin- 
gi-edieiits,  caanphor  is  produced  at  present  only  in  Formosa,  Southern 
Japan,  South  CSiina,  and  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  supply  is  grown  within  the  Japanese  Empire.  Japanese 
oamphor  is  a  Government  monopoly,  the  price  being  reguJaited  by 
the  Imperial  Monopoly  Bureau.  Up  to  the  present,  Japanese  con- 
sumers oif  camphor  have  enjoyed  no  ad\'antage  in  price  over  thoee 
in  other  countries,  the  two  celluloid  conipra.nies,  however,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  supplies  of  camphor  alt  a  prjce  slighWy  below 
that  at  which  the  article  is  exported.  As  regards  this,  tihe  rao*t 
important  ingredient  in  the  process  of  celluloid  manufacture,  Jiapan 
stand®,  therefore,  in  a.  unique  position  compared  with  other  jnfanu- 
fot'turing  countries.  With  regsitd  to  other  malterials,  however, 
Japan  is  wA  so  favouKably  situatied.  .Thiough  paper-making  takes 
a  high  place  among  native  indiistries,  Japanese  paper  makers  have 
not  hitherto  turned  out  the  fine  tissue  paper  made  from  octton  fibre 
which  alone  is  suitable  for  celluloid  manufacture.  A  large  paper 
mill  at  Osaka  is  'making  attempts  in  this  direction,  however,  and, 
whi'e  the  paper  made  by  this  concern  does  not,  it  is  stated,  as  yet 
equal  imported  tissue  paper,  constant  (improvement  is  being  ,allected. 
For  celluloid  ^manufacture  niti'ic  acid  of  (at  least  95  per  cent,  is  neces- 
sary, whereas  the  best  nitric  acid  of  Jaipanese  manufadtiire  does  not 
exceed  93  per  cent.  ;  but  the  new  companies  are  taking  steps  to  manu- 
facture the  material  themselves.  It  has  been  found  possible  to 
obtain  in  Japan  alcohol  sufficiently  pute  for  celluloid  'manufacture. 
The  reniaining  ingredient,  sulphuric  acid,  is  readily  obtainable  in 
the  country.  The  output  of  celluloid  is  naturally  limited  by  the 
av^ailable  supply  of  campihtor,  and  there  are  at  present  in  eristenoe 
only  fourteen  celluloid  fiactories,  of  whidli  two  are  in  the  United 
States,  seven  in  Germany,  three  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  two 
in  Fi-ance.  The  erection  of  twio  additional  factories  in  Japan,' there- 
fore, with  an  estimated  daily  catput  of  four  tons,  is  a  feature  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  progress  of  the  industry.  Imports 
into  Japian  of  (raw  celluloid,  in  rod  and  sheet  form,  amcninted  in 
1909  to  239  tons,  of  a  value  of  £60,353,  and  dn  1910  to  270  tons, 
vtalued  aft  £65,363.  Deducting  some  70  itons  re-exported  to  China 
and  other  eastern  countries  in  the  form  of  celluloid  iwares,  the  do- 
mestic demand  is  found  to  be  about  200  itons,  of  a  Value  of  some 
£40.000  per  annum.  Allowing  a  margin  for  the  expansion  of  the 
demand  in  consequence  of  the  manufiadture  df  the  article  in  the 
country,  thus  saving  im.poH  duties,  there  remains  a  surplus,  if  the 
fa<*toTie8  vfork  to  their  full  capacity,  of  at  least  1,000  tons  per 
annum,  of  a  value  of  some  £200,000.  The  deirtand  for  oelluloid  in 
the  Bast  is  as  yet  comparatively  small.  The  total  imports  into 
China  of  raw  celluloid  do  not  exceed  £8,000  annually,  and  thbse  o(f 
celluloid  w<ares  amount  to  perhiaps  some  £12,000.  Of  the  raw  cellu- 
loid half  the  quantity  comes  from  Getmany,  which  country  also 
does  a  good  business  in  small  wares.  Inquiries  as  to  the  prospeicSta  of 
selling  celluloid  in  Ind'ia  have  not  met  with  encouraging  repliee. 
It  is  to  the  United  States  tliat  the  Japanese  manufacturers  look  for 
the  bulk  of  their  export  trade.     They  hold  that  the  demand  in  that 


country  is  vfllry  great,  and  is  by  no  meana  nxtt  by  th«  domaatic  ont- 
put.  The  price  of  celluloid  imported  into  Japan  average*  about 
2r.  5d.  per  lib.  lit  is  cllaimed  thalt  the  Japanese  factories  will  be 
able  to  produce  celluloid  at  an  average  price  for  lall  qualities  of 
aboiyt  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  thus  enabling  them  to  oompete  on  favourable 
terms  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  probable  thalt  in  view  o<  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  process  and  of  *he  lack  of  properly  trttined 
labour,  this  figure  is  unduly  low.  Much,  however,  depends  apon  the 
price  ait>whic1i  bbe  fedtories  are  able  to  purdhaae  auppliea  of  campbor. 


Correspondence^ 

*••  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unlets   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opiniont  expretted 

by  our  correspondents. 

MULTI-SPEED  v.   FOCAI^PIiANE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  teally  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  generosity 
in  considering  ,my  difficulty  regarding  efficiencies  of  shutters  at  such 
length.  Anything  which  advances  high-speed  photography  is  alwaj'S 
modt  acceptable  to  me,  and  it  is  the  ventilation  of  such  subjects 
in  your  columns  which  you  always  enoouifege  eo  enthusiastically 
which  makes  for  progress. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  in  spite  of  your  explanation,  ajid  the 
critacdem  that  I  have  misread  your  various  articles,  I  still  cannot  «ee 
thbt  your  "  Ex  Cathedra  "  notes  on  Deteember  9,  1910,  and  July  21 
of  this  year,  are  "  precisely  the  same  thing." 

May  I  try  your  patience  just  a  little  longer  and  endeavour  to 
emphasise  what  I  meian  by  ^electing  the  conflicting  statemesto  in 
the  two  issues?  On  July  21  you  say  "  from  its  (Multi-speed's)  con- 
struction it  should  be  a  shutter  .of  raitheir  low  efficiency,  and  wo 
believe  that  it  can  be  shown  to  be  so  by  actual  measured  test." 
One  sees  at  once  thalt  "  rather  low  "  begs  the  queetion,  but  you 
must  agree  that  our  comparisons  are  with  the  focal-plane  shutter  or 
other  shutters  in  existence,  not  with  an  ideal  shutter  of  .100  per 
cent,  efficdency.  Now,  on  Deceml)er  9  you  aaid,  "  It  seems  ,tbat 
the  apparent  high  efficiency  and  high  speed  of  the  Multi-speed  always 
surprises,  etc.;"  of  course,  "apparent"  qualifies.  X/ater,  after  ex- 
plaining why  the  Multi-speed  excels  other  diaphi/agm  shutters,  you 
continue  that  "in  the  matter  of  efficiency  the  focal-plane  shuttter 
has  been  over-rated  ^at  high  speeds"  (and  you  give  "  only  50  per 
cent."  as  the  efficiency);  "  if,  however,  we  substitute  a  diaphragm 
shutter  for  the  focal-plane  one  we  can  increase  both  the  efficiency 
and  the  efficient  exposure,  and  so  a  MuKi-epeed  shuttet-  of  fair  size 
relatively  to  the  lens,  may,  when  working  at  a  high  speed,  give  just 
as  much  exposure  to  the  plate  as  a  focal-plane  shutter  working  lat 
a  rather  lower  speed." 

The  efficiency  you  give  (47  per  cent.)  for  the  Multi-speed  was,  I 
believe,  estimated  some  time  ago,  and  a  small  shurtiter  w!as  employed. 
The  shurtter  I  have  been  using  for  the  most  part,  was  retimed  as 
55  per  cent.,  and  a  friend  who  haa  ,had  /much  experience  in  opftica 
has  estintoted  it  as  60  per  cent,  as  nearly  as  podsible.  A  fooaJ-plane 
shrftter  was  .retimed  as  40  per  cent,  (at  its  highest  speed).  Take  tie 
ratio  60 :  40,  and  one  sees  that  1-1000  sec.  with  a  Multi-speed  should 
give  OS  fully  exposed  a  negative  as  1-650,  approximately,  with  a 
focal-plane,  not  so  flattering  a  result  as  my  experiments  tended  to 
show,  but  a  sufficiently  big  difference  to  be  markedly  observable. 

I  noticethat  you  express  dissbftisiaction  with  the  ordinary  methods 
of  measuring  efficiency  with  focal-plane  shutters,  and  as  you  are  not 
only  eminent,  but  pre-eminent,  authorities  on  the  subject,  it  would 
be  presumption  to  offer  any  criticism  except  that  practical  experi- 
ence certainly  accords  with  this  estimation  of  efficiency  obtained  in 
the  usual  w<ay.  I  fully  appreciate  your  criteria  for  measuring  the 
efficiencies  of  the  shuUters,  and  would  finallv  remind  you  that  the 
tests  to  .which  I  allude  were,  of  couxse,  made  ,with  a  lens. — Yours 
very  truly,  Abolphe  Abrabaics. 

St.  Baitfaolomew's  Hospital, 
Augwtt  11,  1911. 

[We  still  fail  to  see  the  conflict  between  the  statements  in  qnes- 
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tion,  the  whole  point  of  both  being  why  a  shutter,  that  by  itself 
obviously  cannot  be  of  high  efficiency,  gives  a  much  more  efficient 
exposure  with  a  lens  than  does  a  focal-plane  shutter.  Size  of  aper- 
ture evidently  affected  the  que-stion,  but  this  alone  did  not  seem  to 
afford  sufficient  explanation,  hence  we  suggested  that  tlie  focal-plane 
might  possibly  be  of  even  less  efficiency  than  is  generally  supposed. 
This  .supposition  -seems  now  to  be  confirmed  by  Dr.  Abrahams'  state- 
ment that  his  focal-plane  at  highest  speed  has  an  efficiency  of  only 
40  per  cent.  With  regard  to  measurement  of  efficiency  with  a  focal- 
plane  shutter,  'the  usual  method  is  to  measure  the  duration  of  the 
exposure  and  then  calculate  the  efficiency  using  aperture,  width  of 
slit  and  distance  from  focal-plane  as  data.  A  point  missed  here,  as 
it  apjjears  to  us,  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  duration  cannot 
be  equally  effective,  and  if  critical  measurements  were  possible,  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  difference  between  the  efficiency  given  by 
slits  of  different  formation.  That  is.  we  should  expect  a  shai-p- 
edged  metal  slit  to  give  greater  efficiency  than  a  slit  with  thick 
cioth-covered  edges. — Ed,s.   "  B.  J."] 


THE    LOXDOX    SALOX    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  remind  your  readers 
that  the  la«t  day  for  sending  in  pictures  for  the  London  Salon  of 
Photography  Show  is  drawing  near  (September  1),  and  that  all  pictures 
should  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  of  81,  diarlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.  W.,  with  entry  form  and  2s.  agent's  fee?  Entry 
forms  and  labels  for  parcels  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  tfie 
hon.  secretary,  5a,  Pall  ilall  East.  The  exhibition  bids  fair  to  be 
a  great  su^xess,  and  already  some  excellent  work  has  aiTived  from 
abroad  (last  day  for  receiving  foreign  work  is  August  21).  The 
(■allery  is  being  redecorated,  and  will  make  a  fine  setting  for  the 
pictures. — With  compliments,  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Robert  M.  COcks, 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.,  Hon.  Sec.,  L.S.P. 

August  12,  1911. 


THE    RELATIVE    RAPIDITY    OF    LENSES. 
To  the   Editors. 

Gen'tleimen, — Marvellous  as  is  the  transrparency  of  modem  optical 
glass,  even  theorists  will  hardly  claim  that  it  passes  all  the  light; 
it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  tlie  thicker 
the  lens  the  more  light  absorbed,  ilany  large  lenses  show  a  decided 
tint  when  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  No  doubt  there  are 
also  otber  more  abstruse  factors  to  account  for  absorption  in  lenses 
of  long  focus. 

The  point  raised  by  Mr.  L.  Tennant-Woods,  that  of  ajiiparen'tlv 
increasing  absoi-ption  when  stopping  down,  is  less  simple.  It  has 
been  a  puzzle  to  me  for  some  time,  but  I  think  I  have  found  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  in  many  cases  the  'theoretical  increase  of 
time  for  a  reduced   aj^erture  gives  an  under-exposed  negative. 

This  efifect  is  practically  present  only  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  loss  by  actual  absorption  would  be  ndticed.  These 
conducing  circumstances  ai'e  : — ■ 

(1)  Slow  emulsion  ;  (2)  poor  light ;  (3)  subject  with  dark  parts  ; 
(4)  small  stop ; 
and  two  of  these  factors  must  be  present  to  make  the  loss  noticeable. 

If  none  of  these  conditions  occur,  such  a  flood  of  light  will  attack 
the  plate  that  it  may  safely  be  reduced  and  'the  loss  made  up  by 
jiroportionately  lengthening  the  exposure.  That  is  to  say,  that  one 
of  these  fadtoi-s  alone  will  not  affect  the  ultimate  result.  But 
when  two  or  more  of  them  have  to  be  contended  with  in  greater 
or  less  degree  we  rapidlv  approach  a  limit  at  which  the  available 
actinic  power  of  the  light  reaching  the  plate  is  so  feeble  that  a 
proportionate  increa.'e  of  times  does  not  compensate,  and  this  is 
due  merely  to  the  inertia  of  the  eimulsion. 

Anyone  who  will  think  out  cases  comprising  any  two  of  the 
four  factors  will  see  that  the  light  in  the  shadows  will  be  abnormally 
weak  when  it  gets  to  the  plate,  and  the  reduction  of  lens  aperture 
is  only  one  of  the  things  that  brings  about  this  result. 

The  tests  made  by  Mr.  L.  Tennant-Woods  seem  to  confirm  my 
observations,  and  I  think  that  if  he  had  used  a  plate  and  reflected 
light  of  normal  or  low  intensity  he  would  have  obtained  a  much 
greater  discrepancy    between  the  results  from  /"/S  and  flSA   in   a 


degree  increasing  greatly  as  the  light  was  reduced  in  power.- — \''ours> 
faithfully,  "  D-  Berlin. 

71,  DurLston  Road.  Kingston-on-Thames, 
August  12,  1911. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  thank  you  for  publishing  my.  letter  under- 
this  heading  on  page  617  of  your  issue  dated  August  11,  and  am 
pleased  to  note  that  we  are  in  agreement. 

Two  errors,  however,  appear  in  the  note,  which  I  trust  you  will 
allow  me  to  correct.  They  may  have  been  slips  of  the  pen,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  blame  the  printers,  and  call  them  printers'  errors. 
Anyway,  the  slips  may  confuse  some  of  your  readers,  although  to 
others  the   mistakes  will  be  understood. 

The  word  "smaller"  in  line  eight  from  tlie  botloon  should  be 
"longer,"  and  in  line  thirty-seven  "shutter"  should  read 
"  amateur." 

I  much  regret  that  .squares  Nos.  12  and  13  have  not  reproduced 
more  distinctly,  but  your  readers,  I  think,  fully  understand  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  half-tone  process  and  its  failure  to  reproduce- 
very   delicate   half-tones  in  newspapers. — Yours   faithfully, 

L.   Tknnant-Woods. 


DAGUERREOTYPE  MATERIALS  WANTED. 
To  the  Editt)rsi 
Gentlemen, — Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  any  old  photo-- 
graph  or  daguerreotype  supply  house  (or  their  successors)  who  did 
business  in  1855  to  1875,  in  France  or  England,  who  manufactured 
or  sold  the  old-fashioned  daguerreotype  cases  ?  I  have  a  number- 
of  the  cases  7ninus  the  "mats"  and  "preservers,"  and  I  want  to 
find  an  old  firm  with  the  hope  of  getting  those  supplies ;  also  some 
more  of  the  cases,  which  possibly  they  may  have  kept  stored  away 
since  they  became  unpopular.  Any  information  you  can  give  me- 
will  be  thankfully  received. — Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am,, 
yours  truly,  J.  E.   Taulman. 

The  Taulman  Photo  Studio, 

Hubbard,  Texas,  U.S.A., 
July  31,  1911. 


"•SEEING  BEFORE  THE  EVENT." 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent  "  B.  M.'.s"  remark  that  ib  is^- 
not  of  the  least  importance  that  I  have  not  heard  Dr.  Abi-ahams' 
lecture  applies  equally  to  his  own  statement  that  he  has  heard  him 
twice.  When  a  -person  ,fiMs  a  good  deal  of  space  in  telling  you  he- 
has  heard  something  one  naturally  asks  him  wha't  he  has  heard. 
The  major  jKirtion  of  "  B.  M.'s  "  first  letter  dealt  with  the  photo- 
graphic topic,  though  it  certainly  did  noit,  enlighten  me.  His  know- 
ledge is  apparently  very  profound,  but  he  keeps  it  up  his  sleeve. 

If  you  said  you  thought  a  certain  piece  of  work  could  not  be  done 
for  muteh  less  than  £20,  and  another  person  replied  "  I  have  made 
a  careful  calculation  and  find  it,  oan  Ke  done  for  exactly  £62,  which 
quite  confirms  your  own  estimate,"  I   expect  you  would  rulb  your 

i-,le  jjeepers  and  ask  whether  you  were  aw-ake.  Anyway,  you 
would  be  w-ell  within  the  Ibounds  of  courtesy  in  stating  that  you. 
failed  to  find  any  a-gi-eement  between  the  two  eStimatB«. 

I  can  find  no  justification  in  "  B.  M.'s"  first  letter  for  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  his  second  :  "  When  you  yourselves  put  fonwaa-d  a 
figure  of  20  yards  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  distance  was  mere 
conjecture  on  your  part,  and  without  any  more  consideration  you 
might  as  easily  have  said  200  yards  or  15  feet."  And  it  "  B.  M." 
thinks  "not  much  under  30  yards  "  imay  jnean  200  .yaixis  or  15  feet,. 
I  do  not  agree  with  himi    It  is  too  funny. 

My  object  in  invilirag  "  B.  il."  to  repeat  the  wedge  experiment 
■was  merely  to  suggest,  in  the  gentlest  posfdble  way,  that  the  usual 
plan  in  scientific  investigation  is  to  begin  alt/  the  beginning  and  not 
to  do  the  finishing  first.  The  fii-st  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  how 
many  out  of  a  hundred  average  persons  are  capable  of  observing  the 
phenomenon.  Proba-bly  this  little  debate  has  filtered  through  the 
brains  of  a  large  number  of  your  readers,  yet  not  one  of  them  has- 
owned  up  to  possessing  this  faculty.     As  we  are  not.  aware  of  the 
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dis^nce  'between  the  observer  and  the  wedge,  "  U.  M.'s  "  expni- 
ment  proves  noiihing.  I  am  not  wedded  to  tlio  sound  theory  for 
better  or  worse,  but  threw  out  tliat  suggestion  in  order  to  diuw 
the  opinions  of  tlioso  qualified  to  es/timate  the  value  of  evidence.  I 
am  'afraid  I  hav^  drawn  a  blank. — Yours  very  truly, 

J.    OsBOBNE. 

Wi  veli.«combe , 

August  13,  1911. 

»  ♦   I 

JlnsiDcrs  to  Correspondents. 

■•••  All  matters  intendtd  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Thb  Britisb 
Journal  of  Photooraphy,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this   ensures  delay. 

*•*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*•*  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&   Co.,  24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

*•*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  MsssRS.  Henrt 
Greenwood  &  Company,  o/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  bt 
I  sent  with  the  fee. 

Photograph.s  Registered  : 

E.  Espley,  7,  Lynton  Aveniie,  Cadishead,  Lancashire.      Photograph  of  John,  Ashton 

of  Cadivhead, 

F.  H.  Cooper,  ISiJa,  Chamberlftjne  Wood  Boad,  Willesden,  N.W.     Photograph  oj 

the  Park,  Kant  Knoyle. 

Detail. — What  are  the  various  disadvantages  of  ultra-rapid  plates? 
— Hot  Weathkr. 

The  chief,  and  about  the  only  one,  is  greater  tendency  to 
irradiation  (halation  in  the  film),  but  this  is  not  so  with  every 
make  of  plate. 

I'oYA  Meta. — We  are  entirely  of  your  opinion.  As  plates  vary  in 
chara<cter,  a  developer  stronger  in  pyro  is  needed  in  order  to  secure 
average  density  in  the  average  time,  and  even  if  a  longer  time  of 
development  be  given,  some  plates  will  re<iuire  a  stronger  de- 
veloper. We  should  consider  ,1  grain  per  oz.  a  somewhat  weak 
pyro  developer  for  portraiture,  but  if  it  gives  you  density  there 
is,  of  course  nothing  against  it. 

Packing  P.O.P. — In  packing  P.O.P.  postcards  purchased  in  bulk, 
I  find  the  inside  cards  after  a  time  become  brown,  starting 
from  the  centre  of  the  card,  while  the  outside  cards  are  not 
affected.  Would  sheets  of  tissue  paper  interposed  between  the 
cards  remedy  this  defect ;  and  if  so,  why  ? — Veleda. 

We  should  say  that  the  cards,  when  received  in  bulk,  are 
damp,  and  that  the  outer  ones  in  your  smaller  packets,  having 
a  better  chance  to  dry.  keep  better.  The  fact  that  the  centres 
discolour  first  would  also  point  to  this  as  the  cause. 

Prymus  ( ?)  Lens. — You  will  oblige  me  if  you  will  state  in  next 
week's  "B.J."  what' you  know  about  a  Prymus  Kec  lens  I  have. 
It  focusses  sharp  on  ground  glass,  but  on  negative  everything  is 
fuzzy.     Please  say  what  you  think  about  this. — Pyro. 

The  lens  is  probably  one  of  the  so-called  "  periscopic  "  recti- 
linears,  and  requires  a  correction  to  be  made  after  focussing. 
Try  shortening  the  camera  extension  by  about  l-40th  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens — say  l-5th  of  an  inch  for  a  half-plate 
lens,  or  l-8th  for  a  quarter-plate — after  getting  a  perfectly  sharp 
image  on  the  screen ;  the  negative  should  then  be  fairly  sharp. 

'Canada. — 1.  Will  ypa  kindly  tell  me  in  the  "B.  J."  tliis  week  the 

I  name  and  address  of  a  photographic  professional  paiper  which 
circulates  in  Canada?  2.  If  there  is  not  one  published  in  Canada, 
please  let  me  have  the  name  and  address  of  the  best  American 
paper  circulating  in  Canada.  3.  Does  the  "  B.  J."  circulate  at 
all  in  Canada?— C.  F.  W.\tkins. 
1.  There  is  no  Canadian  paper  now  that  the  "  St.  Lonia  and 
Canadian  Photographer"  has  ceased  publication.  2.  "Wilson's 
r"  ""'■""""■■'""■■■* 


"Camera   Craft,"   713-716,    Call    Building,    San   Franci»co,   Cal. 
3.     Yes,  considerably. 

Olazinq  Bromides. — 1  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  can  auggest 
any  method  other  than  the  usual  French  chalk  way  of  cleaning 
glau  for  squeegeeing  bromide  postcards.  I  find,  myself,  that 
one  cannot  rely  upon  the  cards  leaving  the  glass  when  dry,  at 
least,  entire.— W.  J.  Howe. 

You  can  use,  instead  of  French  chalk,  a  solution  of  beeswax 
(20  grs.)  in  turpentine  (1  oz.),  but  if  you  cannot  succeed  with 
French  chalk  ('which  is  the  method  usually  employed  in  the 
trade),  we  doubt  if  you  will  with  the  wax.  Do  you  alum  the 
prints,  or  let  them  become  bone  dry  before  squeegeeing?  You 
will  find  celluloid  or  ferrotype  better  to  use  as  regards  prints 
coming  away  easily. 

Bromide  Prints. — Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  faatesi  me'thod  of 
enamelling  bromide  and  P.O.P.  prints,  drying  either  by  methylated 
spirit  or  heat,  and  the  shortest  time  it  is  possible  to  do  it  in? — 
PoxD. 

The  quickest  method  that  we  know  to  be  ,of  practical  use  is  to 
lay  the  prints  down  wet  on  the  polished  glass  plates  and  dry  in 
a  current  of  warm  air  by  means  of  a  special  cupboard.  Time  from 
squeegeeing,  say,  three-quarters  of  ,an  hour.  Prints  ehould  b© 
treated  with  alum  or  formaline.  We  have  never  tried  accelerating 
the  drying  of  the  squeegeed  prints  by  putting  them  throu^  a 
bath  of  spirit,  and  in  any  oase,  the  spirit  would  require  to  be  pure. 
Ordinary  methylated  spirit  would  certainly  spoil  the  glazed  surface. 

Developer  for  Bluish  Tones. — Kindly  inform  me  in  your  next 
■week's  issue  wbat  developer  you  would  ladvise  'me  to  use  to  be 
able  to  get  a  blue  tone  photograph  ;  also  the  paper  which  you  think 
would  suit  the  developer.  2.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me 
a  .suitable  book  in  which  I  shall  be  able  to  have  full  details  of 
different  tones.  I  get  my  daily  bread  by  taking  and  finishing 
black  and  white  photogi-aphs,  ibut  no  others. — Walter  Davles. 

1.  There  is  no  developer  or  paper  |for  bright  blue  tones.  In 
the  case  of  bromide  or  gaslight  papers,  metol-hydroquinone  •will 
give  you  prints  of  bluish-black  shade,  but  if  you  want  a  distinct 
blue  you  must  tone  the  .prints  afterwards.  2.  "  Photo-Miniatore  " 
Xo.  105,  "  Toning  Bromide  and  Gaslight  prints  "  (Geo.  Rout- 
ledge  and 'Co.,  Garter  Lane,  London,  E.C.    6d.). 

Shellac  Mocktixg. — I  read  in  the  current  number  of  "  B.  J.  of 
Photography  "  a  reference  to  a  solution  of  shellac  used  by  the 
late  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  for  mounting  photographs,  a  hot  iron 
being  also  employed.  As  I  have  a  number  of  holiday  prints  which 
I  want  to  mount  in  an  album  (by  super  mounting),  and  as  I  have 
hitherto  found  other  processes  unsatisfactory,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  kindly  say :  1.  If  I  can  obtain  the  shellac  solution  through 
any  of  the  dealers.  2.  Can  you  give  me  directions  for  making  up 
the  solution  myself?  3.  A  few  hints  as  to  the  employment  of  an 
ordinary  flat  iron  in  the  process  will  oblige.— W.  L.  Coates. 

1.  Yes,  as  we  stated,  from  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons.  2. 
Dissolve  as  much  shellac  as  you  can  in  methylated  spirit,  or  better, 
in  rectified  spirit.  3.  Simply  apply  a  hot  iron.  ITie  difficulty  is 
to  know  when  this  latter  is  the  right  temperature.  In  the  mount- 
ing appliance  made  by  Messrs.  Butcher  this  is  certain.  Why  not 
get  the  outfit  which  we  reviewed  ? 

Premises. — I  should  be  very  glad  of  your  expert  advdce  concern- 
ing some  premises  I  have  offered  me.  You  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  drawing  that  the  buildings  on  either  side  are  very 
close  and  run  very  high;  the  only  daylight  I  should  be  able  to 
get  would  be  from  the  top.  The  room  is  a  good  size— about 
30  ft.  by  16  ft.— and  there  is  only  one  flight  of  stairs.  Have 
you  ever  known  of  a  studio  with  only  top  light,  or  do  you  think 
it  would  not  be  a  success,  even  if  combined  with  gas  or  electric 
light,  or  would  it  be  best  to  work  with  artificial  light  only  ?— 
Doubtful. 

We  do  not  think  that  you  could  obtain  satisfactory  lighting 
with  a  top-light  only,  sunk  so  deeply  between  other  buildings. 
If  you  supplement  it  with  an  arc  lamp  at  the  side  it  should 
answer  well.  The  arc  lamp  could  be  used  alone  on  dull  days. 
If  you  decide  on  gas,  we  should  advise  fixing  the  burners  out- 
side the  studio,  to  avoid  overheating  the  interior. 

Acid  Fixer  for  Bromides. — From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  "  B.  J." 
I  do  not  think  'that  you  recommend  the  ordinary  acid  alum  bath 
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for  fixing  gaslight  and  bromide  paper.  I  suppose  that  there  is  a 
risk  of  fading  with  it,  and  J  have  seen  some  postcaixls  done  with 
it  that  have  faded  badly.  In  .using  hypo  with  potass,  metabisul- 
phite  or  plain  hypo,  I  find  that  the  surface  is  left  vei-y  soft  and 
sticky,  and  very  liable  to  damage  in  washing,  etc.  What  do  you 
consider  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it?  Can  formaline  be  used  for 
it,  and  would  it  do  to  mix  with  the  hj-po  solution?  Your  reply 
would  be  much  esteemed  in  the  "  B.  J." — Country  Member  P. P. A. 
We  have  many  times  recommended  'a  fixing  Jiardening  bath 
to  ibe  used  when  cii'cumsitances  require  it : — 

Water      64  ozs. 

Hypo     1  lb. 

Soda  sulphite     1  oz. 

When  the  crystals  are  dissolved,  add  : — 

Glacial  acetic  acid        li  ozs. 

Potash  alum  (dissolved  in  5  ozs.  water]  ...  1  oz. 
Spots  on  Negatives. — Will  you  kindly  examine  enclosed  negatives 
and  let  me  know  through  your  paper  the  cause  of  same  ?  The 
makers  of  the  plates  write  to  say,  the  only  conclusion  they 
can  come  to  is  "  that  some  foreign  matter  must  have  got  on  the 
plate,  or  in  the  developer,  which  has  settled  on  the  film.".  Well, 
if  this  be  so,  it  is  strange  that  all  quarter-plates,  though  deve- 
loped similarly,  are  free  from  such  spots ;  same  brand.  I  use 
pyro-soda  developer.  Can  spots  be  removed  by  retouching,  or 
-how  can  I  get  prints  off,  as  the  sitter  is  a  distance  from  here? — 

J).    J.    M'LOUGHLIN. 

These  spots  are  undoubtedly  due  to  foreign  matter  on  the  plate, 
as  each  has  cither  a  white  or  black  centre.  We  should  say  you 
used  an  unfiltered  developer  containing  ingredients  that  were  not 
quite  dissolved.  In  the  case  of  the  quarter-plates,  probably  the 
developer  had  stood  longer,  and  so  become  completely  dissolved, 
or  else  the  particles  had  settled.  Retouching  will  be  diflicult 
in  a  bad  case  like  this,  but  we  can  suggest  nothing  else,  if  a 
new  exposure  is  not  possible. 

Fixed  Focus  and  Large  Aperture. — I  shall  be  grateful  if  you 
can  enlighten  me  a  little  on  a  point  on  which  I  am  at  sea.  I 
have  read  that  if  you  have  a  fixed-focus  hand  camera  you  must 
use  a  lens  in  it  of  small  aperture,  about  /'/14  or  fjl5,  otherwise 
you  will  not  get  sharp  pictures.  But  lately  I  see  that  small 
cameras  are  being  fitted  with  lenses  of  the  large  aperture  of 
fjA.b,  and  are,  nevertheless,  not  provided  with  focussing  adjust- 
ment. How  is  it  possible  at  such  large  apertures  to  obtain  sharp 
pictures  without  the  means  of  focussing?  If  you  could  give  me 
some  assistance  in  this  matter  I  should  be  greatly  obliged. — 
Constance  A.  Farquharson. 

It  depends  on  how  short  a  focal  length  is  used.  If  you  look  at 
a  table  of  distances  beyond  which  all  objects  are  in  focus,  you 
win  find  that  the  nearest  object  in  focus  is  much  closer  to  the 
camera  when  using,  say,  a  4  inch  lens  than  when  using  one  of 
6  inch  focus,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  employ  a  lens  of 
aperture,  say,  /■/4.5,  if  the  focal  length  ranges  from,  say,  2  tn 
3  inches.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  tiny  cameras,  such  as  the 
Verascope  and  Blocknote,  but  usually  with  these,  when  lenses 
of  such  large  aperture  are  used,  it  is  also  customary  to  provide  a 
focussing  movement,  which  needs,  however,  to  be  only  of  a  very 
limited  extent. 

Starting  in  Business. — Can  you,  through  tlie  medium  of  youi-  valu- 
aible  "  CorresponderitB "  ColiMnn,  give  me  a  little  advice  on  the 
advisability  of  commencing  pixrfessional  photography  in  a  small 
way  in  a  medium-class,  well-populated  subui<b  of  this  citv?  I  am 
a  clerk  with  only  a  very  meagre  salary,  and  no  prospect  of  advance- 
ment, and  what  with  unhealthy  surroundings  and  uncongenial 
work,  fear  a  breakdown  in  health.  I  have  taken  a  great  interest 
in  photography  as  an  amateur  for  aibout  fifteen  years,  and  have 
now  the  offer  of  £50  as  capital,  ibut  there  appeal's  to  be  no  studio 
of  any  kind  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  is,  how- 
eveiT,  land  on  which  a  portable  building  miglit  be  placed.  Do  you 
think  a  little  business  could  be  started  under  these  conditions,  pr 
would  it  be  advisable  to  ti-y  to  work  up  a  connection  first  from 
home  for  outdoor  work  and  workshop  (engineer.s',  etc.)  photography, 
with  agency  for  half-tone  blocks,  etc.  ? — S.  C.  B. 

You  have  probably  plenty  of  evidence  in  your  own  town  of  the 
way  in  which  prices  are  cut  in  portrait  photography,  and  there- 
fore we  counsel  you  caution  in  exchanging  your  present  position 


for  that  of  a  photographer.  We  doubt  if  dark-room  work  will 
prove  more  healthy  than  your  present  occupation.  Certainly  we 
should  advise  the  latter  alternative  until  you  have  had  some  experi- 
ence of  commercial  photography. 

Over-reduced  Negative. — I  have  a  rather  particular  negative  of 
a  friend,  which  came  out  too  hard  from  the  developer.  Seeing 
a  formula  in  the  "Journal,"  given  by  some  contributor  of  yours, 
I  tried  the  formula  (permanganate  and  sulphuric),  and  regret 
to  find  it  was  too  quick  for  me,  and  has  almost  eaten  the 
shadow  side  away  entirely  (this,  of  course,  with  correspond  ins; 
reduction  of  the  heavy  lights).  At  present  it  is  in  a  slightly 
stained  condition.  I  suppose  the  sulphite  and  oxalic  ("B.J. A." 
formula),  should  clear  it.  But  what  is  my  best  next  move?  Can 
I  redevelop  after  the  foregoing  processes  satisfactorily — say, 
to  regain  the  shadow  side — and  what  developer  would  you  advise, 
metol,   or   pyro-met.  ? — Pot.-Meta. 

The  stain  will  be  removed  by  the  bath  you  mention,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  redeveloping  the  material  that  has  been  removed 
by  the  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid  bath,  which  is  a  powerful 
solvent  of  silver.  If  the  density  is  too  slight,  we  would  suggest 
that  Wellington's  silver  intensifier  will  probably  improve  matters. 
In  any  case,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  help  to  recover 
some  of  the  lost  image.  Permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid,  or 
bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  we  prefer  to  the  other, 
are  both  powerful  reducers,  and  require  great  caution  in  use. 
Very  dilute  solutions  alone  are  safe. 

Choosing  a  Lens. — ^I  a.m  debating  the  purchase  of  a  lens  of  long 
focus,  and  am  unable  to  decide  to  my  own  satisfaction  regarding 
the  degrees  of  excellence  of  the  many  good  lenses  at  present  on  the 
market.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  spend  a  deal  of  money,  and 
consequently  I  desire  to  get  value  for  my  expenditure,  and  I 
thought  it  possible  that  you  iwould  be  ^kind  enough  to  give  me- 
some  (assistance.  I  .use  a  hand  (^-plate)  and  a  stand  (i-plate) 
<iiiimera,  and,  were  it  pratticable,  the  possibility  of  using  the  long- 
focus  lens  on  both  cameras  would  he  an  advantage  ito  me,  hut  ther 
hand-camera  is  the  one  it  is  primarily  intended  for.  I  have  had 
the  Bis-Telar  lens  recommended  and  the  Adon  lens  also  (in  case 
you  favour  this  one  please  say  which  size).  My  i-plate  Camera  is 
a  Klimax  double  extension,  and  the  lens  at  present  fitited  is  an 
Aldis  f/7.7.  Please  say  whether  there  is  any  lens  giving  as  good 
results  which  is  cheaper  in  price,  and  please  be  kind  enough  to 
give  hints  as  to  any  other  makes  you  consider  superior  and  their 
comparative  handiness  and  simplicity  in  u.=e. — ^Dry  Plate. 

It-  is  contrary  to  our  cufitom  to  draw  distinctions  between  goods 
of  different  makers.  In  the  present  inistance  the  two  lenses  you 
name  are  the  best  for  your  pui-pose;  the  Bis-Telar  is  of  fixed 
focus,  the  Adon,  in  some  forms,  of  variable  focal  length.  You 
must  considei'  which  you  prefer  with  regard  to  the  fact  also  of 
us©  with  the  half-plate.  If  your  work  on  this  larger  size  is  to 
be  of  fino  detail  we  should  advise  you  to  give  up  the  ideu  of 
selecting  a  telephoto,  but  to  purchase  a  good  R.R.  or  anastigmat 
specially  for  half-plate  work,  and  of  focal  length  about  9  or  10 
inches.  If  the  extension  and  size  of  your  hand-camera  allow  of  it, 
vou  could  use  tliis  lens  on  the  latter. 
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SUMMARy. 

Th©  uasfulness  of  a  focussing  scale  on  a  stand  camera  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  on  page  642,  where  directions  are  given  for 
making  and  fitting  the  scale.  The  scale  is  made  by  a  n>3thod 
of  practical  outdoor  trial,  and  is  fixed  permanently  to  the  camera 
for  use  or  not  as  necessity  arises. 

Mr.  D.  B»rlin  has  devised  two  improvements  in  the  focussing 
magnifier  which  make  for  readier  arrangement  of  a  dark  subject 
on  the  focuaaing-screen,  and  at  the  same  time  for  sharper  focus. 
(P.  652.) 

An  appeal  to  photographic  assistants,  and  incidentally  to  master 
photograpbsrs,  is  sent  to  us  for  publication  by  Mr.  P.  Jarrett. 
(P.   653.) 

The  place  of  women  in  professional  photography  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Miss  Mary  Carnell,  President  of  the  Women's 
FederatiVin  of  tbs  American  P.P.A.,  at  a  recent  convention. 
(P.   654.) 

A  German  inventor,  Dr.  W.  Triepel,  has  patented  a  method  of 
cold  single-solution  sulphide  toning  in  which  thiourea  is  an  active 
agi^nt.     (P.   657.) 

Mr.  A.  Lockett.  in  a  paper  on  page  645,  describes  stereoscopic 
methods  by  which  evidence  such  as  dimensions,  distance,  etc., 
may  b3  deduced  from  photo^aphs.  In  a  note  on  pa^e  642  we 
comment  on  certain  precautions  needed  in  the  application  of 
the  method 

MM.  Lumier3  and  Seyewetz  have  published  a  paper  on  the 
development  of  gelatine  plates  after  fixation.  They  find  that  a 
weak  hj-po  fixing  bath — not  stronger  than  2  per  cent. — makes 
it  unneoassary  to  give  such  a  great  degree  of  extra  exposure  as 
usual  when  developing  after  fixing.  Their  developer  (in  reality, 
a  physical  intensifier)  is  made  of  silver  nitrate,  soda  sulphite, 
and  para-phenybne-diamine.  They  have  also  used  an  intensifier 
(developer)  of  mercury.     (P.  643.) 

Mr.  H.  D.  Curtis,  in  a  paper  before  an  American  astronomical 
society,  has  published  exhaustive  comparisons  of  the  various 
methods  of  6ilv^ring  mirrors.     (P.   646.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 
The    Genesis      The    first    piece    of    .ipparatas   designed) 
of  the  Small      to  produce  minute   negatives   suited   to- 
Camera.  enlarging  purposes  seems  to  have  been 

the  Pistol  camera,  introduced  by  Mr.  Skaife  about  1858, 
which  camera  was  soon  superseded  by  his  Pistolgraph, 
in  which  flat  plates  of  about  1^  in.  in  diameter  took  the 
place  of  concave  ones.  These  pieces  of  apparatus  were, 
however,  more  or  less  of  the  freak  variety,  being  built  in 
the  form  of  pistols,  and  the  first  instrument  that  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  true  prototype  of  the  small  modern 
camera  appears  to  have  been  the  Bertsch  camera.  This 
was  called  the  "  Automatic  Camera,"  apparently  because 
it  was  of  the  fixed  focus  variety,  and  therefore  required 
no  setting,  the  lens  being  fixed  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  plate  as  to  render  all  objects  sharp  beyond  a  distance 
of  twenty  paces.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  metal, 
and  took  a  plate  2^  in.  square.  The  camera  is  described 
as  being  3^  in.  square,  and  the  angle  of  view  as  33  deg., 
which  would  appear  to  suggest  the  use  of  a  lens  of  about 
3  in.  focus,  and  a  camera  of  nearly  cubic  form.  Th©  lens 
is  rather  vaguely  described  as  a  single  combination  achro- 
matised  by  dense  flint  of  great  dispersive  power.  A 
spirit  level  was  included,  and  a  view-finder  consisting  of 
a  square  opening  crossed  by  threads.  A  folding  stand  that 
could  be  closed  up  to  form  a  walking-stick  was  also  pro- 
vided, and  so  the  resemblance  of  this  little  instrument  to 
the  modern  small  metal  camera  was  very  marked.  It 
was,  of  course,  designed  to  produce  small  negatives  capable 
of  enlargement,  and  examples  up  to  26  in.  by  17  in.  were 
shown  when  the  camera  was  introduced  to  the  public  by 
M.  Bertsch  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Piiotographic 
Society  in  1860.  We  can  find  no  description  of  a  shutter, 
and  though  it  is  mentioned  that  figures  in  motion  were 
photographed  successfully,  this  may,  of  course,  have  been 
achieved  with  a  lens  cap.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  if  we 
may  properly  describe  it  as  a  hand-camera.  The  Pistol- 
graph  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  hand-camera,  and  it 
was  fitted  with  a  shutter  of  very  ingenious  design.  This 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  vulcanite  leaves,  arranged  like  fold- 
ing doors  and  linked  together  so  as  to  open  and  close 
simultaneously.  The  springs  consisted  of  rubber  bands, 
and  the  release  was  a  trigger  arranged  very  much  like 
that  of  a  pistol.  The  speed  was  regulated,  also,  by  rubber 
bands.  Both  the  Pistolgraph  and  the  Automatic  cameras 
were  made  of  metal,  but  the  use  of  metal  for  camera  con- 
struction seems  to  have  been  started  by  Voigtlander. 
A.  J.  Melhuish  also  introduced  a  metal  camera  in  1859. 
A  pocket  stereo  camera  by  Parry  and  a  miniature  camera 
by  Otterwill  both  appeared  in  1860,  so  the  general  idea 
of  the  small  camera  seems  to  have  attracted  inventors 
even  in  those  early  days.  This  being  so,  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  idea  should  not  have  been  brought 
to  perfection  for  something  like  fifty  years.      It  is   only 
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quite  recently  that  the  small  camera  has  really  become 
appreciated  by  the  photographic  public,  and  the  reason  for 
the  long  period  of  incubation  is  rather  obscure.  No  doubt 
the  lack  of  convenient  and  cheap  enlarging  apparatus, 
and  of  sufficiently  good  lenses,  handicapped  the  small 
camera  for  some  considerable  time,  but  perhaps  also  its 
possibilities  became  discredited  by  the  cheap  rubbish  that 
appeared  from  time  to  time. 


Stereoscopic  The  article  by  A.  Lockett  on  the  evi- 
aurveya.  dential  value  of  stereographs  points  out 

several  methods  by  which  the  distance  of  the  object  can 
be  calculated  from  measurements  taken  from  the  photo- 
graphs, but  we  feel  it  necessary  to  warn  readers  that  while 
such  methods  of  estimation  are  quite  accurate  in  theory, 
yet  the  accuracy  of  the  result  is  dependent  on  factors  that 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  close  approximation  to  the 
truth  unless  very  close  and  critical  measurements  are 
taken.  The  simplest  method  described  is  that  in  ■which 
the  original  negative  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
one  of  the  measurements,  but  if  we  try  the  process  recom- 
mended when  ordinary  apparatus  is  used,  we  shall  find 
in  most  cases  that  the  separation  of  two  corresponding 
points  on  the  negative  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lenses  that  without  the  aid  of  very  critical  measuring 
appliances  we  cannot  determine  the  true  difference,  while 
also  the  exact  distance  from  lenses  to  plate  is  by  no  means 

NF 

easily    determined.      In    the    formula    given,    DD^n^_T  ' 

the  difference  between  N  and  L  may  be  only  a  few 
hundredths  of  an  inch,  and  an  error  of  50  per  cent,  may 
easily  be  made  in  arriving  at  it,  in  which  case  the  final 
result  may  be  in  error  to  the  same  extent.  An  error  in 
F  will,  of  course,  be  less  important,  but  still  it  may  make 
a   considerable   difference   in   the   result,   seeing   that   the 

value  of  — j^^ — ,  by  which  it  is  multiplied,  must  always  be 

considerable.  Practically  such  methods  of  estimating  dis- 
tances, excepting  when  used  with  special  survey  apparatus, 
are  only  comparable  with  theodolite  surreys  conducted 
very  carelessly  and  with  apparatus  out  of  adjustment,  and 
anyone  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  measuring  a  base 
line  and  with  the  refinements  necessary  in  using  the 
theodolite,  will  fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  errors 
possible  when  the  stereoscopic  method  is  used.  For 
•survey  purposes  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  apply  it  with 
accuracy,  given  all  the  necessary  equipment,  but  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  the  ordinary  stereo  camera  will  give 
results  of  much  use  as  bases  for  calculation. 


SCALE-FOCUSSING  FOR  STAND  CAMERAS. 
JjEaving  reflex  cameras  out  of  the  question,  probably  99  per 
oent.  of  the  exposures  made  with  hand-cameras,  even 
■when  used  upon  a  stand,  are  focussed  by  means  of  a  scale, 
while  the  proportions  are  about  reversed  with  cameras 
•ma/de  solely  for  work  upon  a  tripod.  In  many  cases  a 
focussing  scale  or  scales  would  be  a  desirable  adjunct  to 
the  ordinary  field-camera  even  of  fairly  large  size,  and 
would  save  time  and  trouble  under  trying  conditions  for 
visual  adjustment  of  the  focus.  It  must,  however,  be 
clearly  understood  that  an  inaccurate  scale,  or  one  so 
fixed  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon,  is  worse  than  no  scale 
at  all,  and  is  likely  to  prejudice  the  user  against  scale- 
focussing  in  general,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  a  scale  can  be  used  with  a 
fair  degree  of  confidence.  If  we  take  a  tvpical  scale- 
iocussing  hand-camera,   such   as  the   Goerz  Anschiitz,  we 


find  that  when  the  body  is  extended  the  front  and  back 
are  perfectly  rigid,  that  they  are  perfectly  parallel,  that 
the  scale  is  clearly  marked,  and  that  there  is  no  play  or 
backlash  in  the  focussing  adjustment.  These  conditions 
must  be  repeated  as  far  as  possible  in  any  apparatus  which 
is  to  be  scaled.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  unless  the 
swing-back  is  pivoted  at  its  centre,  as  in  the  Watson 
Premier  pattern,  it  must  be  carefully  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  baseboard  and  rigidly  fixed.  Where  the  back  is 
supported  by  sliding  struts,  the  notch  or  detent  into 
which  the  clamping  screw  fits  when  the  back  is  upright 
must  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  latter,  as  a  slight  loose- 
ness here  will  allow  of  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
position  of  the  top  edge  of  the  plate,  according  to  whetlier 
the  back  frame  has  been  pulled  back  or  pushed  forward 
when  tightening  the  clamping  screws.  With  conical 
cameras  fitted  with  the  ■'  wide  angle  movement,"  allowing 
the  back  to  be  slidden  along  the  baseboard,  special  marks 
or,  better  still,  studs,  should  be  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  baseboard,  so  that  the  same  position  can  always  be 
obtained  quickly  and  accurately.  The  position  of  these 
marks  or  stops  will  naturally  be  governed  by  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  or  lenses  to  be  used,  and  if  more  than 
one  lens  is  to  be  provided  for  it  is  better  to  have  only 
the  one  position  for  the  back,  and  for  that  to  be  suitable 
for  the  shortest  focus,  the  extra  extension  for  the  others 
being  obtained  in  front.  Very  long  focus  lenses  are 
rarely  used  by  scale,  so  that  the  question  of  balance  need 
hardly  be  considered.  The  front  of  the  camera  must  be 
overhauled  as  carefully  as  was  the  back,  so  that  it  will 
always  come  readily  into  its  correct  position  and  remain 
there.  If  the  camera  be  of  the  "Premier  "  or  "  parallel 
bellows  "  pattern,  the  front  will  require  no  attention,  and 
the  back  will  only  want  adjusting  to  marks  to  ensure 
parallelism  with  the  front.  The  scale  and  pointer  are 
best  made  of  blackened  brass  with  the  figures  filled  in  with 
white,  the  pointer  being  quite  blunt,  with  a  white  line  in 
the  centre.  There  should  be  as  little  distance  as  possible 
between  the  pointer  and  the  surface  of  the  scale,  and  the 
latter  should  preferably  be  set  upon  edge,  so  that  the 
figures  can  readily  be  seen,  and  not  laid  flat  upon  the 
baseboard.  The  pointer  should  be  of  good  size  and  fixed 
by  at  least  two  screws,  placed  as  far  apart  as  possible,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  displaced  without  the  employment  of 
considerable  force.  Makeshift  scales  should  be  avoided  ; 
bits  of  card  or  celluloid  film  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
like  a  stout  brass  or  ivory  scale  firmly  screwed  down. 

Having  got  the  camera  into  good  order,  the  plain 
metal  plate  and  pointer  should  be  fitted  into  their  perma- 
nent position,  and  properly  screwed  down,  so  that  after 
marking  off  it  can  be  removed  for  engraving  and  accu- 
rately replaced.  The  number  of  points  and  the  distances 
must  be  decided  by  the  owner,  but  in  a  general  way  a 
range  of  from  fifteen  feet  to  infinity  would  be  a  useful 
one,  the  markings  being  infinity,  fifty,  thirty,  twenty-five, 
twenty,  and  fifteen  feet.  The  marking  of  these  distances 
must  be  done  with  great  care,  and  temporary  markings 
made  in  pencil  upon  the  brass,  the  operation  being  re- 
peated several  times  at  each  distance,  and,  if  necessarv, 
the  mean  taken  between  the  markings  for  the  same  point,  if 
any  variation  is  seen.  The  distances  should  be  accurately 
measured,  infinity  being  at  least  100  yards  away,  200 
yards  being  better  for  large  lenses.  A  large  printed  card 
makes  an  excellent  object  for  focussing,  and  a  focussing 
eye-piece  should  always  be  employed.  When  the  positions 
are  finally  settled,  the  scale  should  be  carefully  removed 
and  handed  to  the  engraver.  Country  photographers  will 
find  it  easiest  to  post  the  scale  to  a  London  camera  maker 
to  be  finished.  This  metliod  of  making  a  scale  may  appear 
rather  unscientific,  but  is  likely  in  ordinary  hands  to  be 
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more  accurate  than  a  mathematical  one.  There  is  also 
the  advantage  that  the  actual  user  will  have  had  to  measure 
the  distances,  and  will  therefore  have  «  better  idea  of 
them  in  the  future  than  he  would  have  with  a  ready-made 
scale  and  guesswork  distances.  It  is  advisable  when  con- 
structing a  scale  to  work  at  the  aperture  with  which  the 
majority  of  exposures  will  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
trace  of  spherical  or  chromatic  aberration  there  will  be 
no  alteration  of  focal  length  following  upon  reduction  of 
aperture.  Scale-focussing  is  especially  useful  in  the  case 
of  dark  interiors  and  for  flashlight  work,  as  there  is  only 
the  placing  of  the  subject  upon  the  plate  to  be  considered. 
It  is  also  valuable  for  street  work  where  smart  working 
5s  essential,  as  it  permits  of  the  slide  being  placed  in  posi- 


tion and  the  shutter  drawn  before  holding  up  the  traffic 
for  the  exposure. 

In  the  case  of  round  field  lensefi  it  i«,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  focus  at  a  point  about  midway  between  the  centrcj 
and  edge  of  plate,  so  as  to  secure  an  average  sharpness 
all  over  the  plate.  With  anastigmats  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better 
to  focus  in  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

Another  aspect  of  soale-focussing  is  to  be  seen  when  it  is 
applied  to  copying.  If  the  position  of  the  lens  is  fixed, 
and  a  series  of  marks  ranging  from  full  size  down  to,  say, 
1-10  scale  is  made  upon  the  bed  carrying  the  copy- 
board,  much  time  and  trouble  is  saved,  the  only  adjust- 
ment necessary  being  that  of  the  screen,  the  distance 
from  the  original  being  already  correct. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC    PLATES 

AFTER    FIXING. 


(A  j>aper  read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.) 


By  utilising  a  complex  physical  developer,  the  composition  of 
which  was  first  given  by  Neuhauss  (Photographische  Rundschau, 
1898,  p.  257  ;  1904,  p.  34),  the  latent  images  can,  as  we  know. 
he  developed  on  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  plfltes,  after  fixing  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

This  process  has  given  satisfactory  results  only  when  greatly 
cver-ex{)osing  the  sensitive  substances  employed.  When  develop- 
ing after  fixing  by  the  processes  described,  the  time  of  exposure 
for  development  before  fixing  .must,  in  fact,  be  multiplied  by 
about  20. 

AVe  have  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  the 
Neuhauss  process,  which  involves  too  long  a  time  of  expo- 
sure, and  is  complicated  and  delicate  in  application.  More- 
over, the  images  are  satisfactory  only  when  development  is 
dono  slowly. 

We  have  also  considered  the  possibility  of  replacing  the  silver 
■salts  in  the  developer  by  other  metallic  salts.  Experiments 
soon  showed  that  the  conditions  of  the  previous  fixing  play  an 
importanv,  role  in  the  final  result.  By  employing  more  and 
more  diluted  solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  this  fixing, 
we  found  that  over-exposure  became  less  and  less  necessary  ; 
the  maximum  percentage  of  the  fixing-bath  seemed  to  be  about 
2  per  cent.  At  this  strength  the  co-efficient  of  over-exposure 
falls  from  20  to  4  with  slow  plates,  and  6  with  ranid  plates. 

Saturated  solutions  of  sulphite  of  soda,  employed  as  fixei, 
•qave  \is  better  results  still  in  the  case  of  fine-grain  slow  plates, 
"but  they  are  unsuitable  for  rapid  plates,  fixation  becoming 
much  too  slow. 

Development    with    Salts    of    Silver 

Amongst  the  numerous  silver  salts  we  employed,  the  double 
•sulphite  of  silver  and  sodium  seemed  the  best.  We  consequently 
replaced  the  complicated  Neuhauss  developer  with  the  follow- 
ing formula  :  — 

A.  Water     1,000  cc. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  anhydrous  180  gms. 

Nitrate  of  silver 75  gms. 

(This  formula  was  recently  published  by  M.  Chancz,  to  whom 
-we  sent  it  apropos  of  the  development,  after  fixing,  of  prints 
obtained  with  X-rays  ("  Comptes  Rendus,"  T.  152,  p.  1576). 
IVr.  Chanoz  thus  obtained  good  results  in  developing  radiographic 
prints  after  fixing.) 

B.  Water     1,000  ccs. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  anhydrous  20  gms. 

Paraphenylene-diamine    20  gms. 


For  a  plate  13  x  18  cm.  take  :  — 

Solution  A     150  ccs. 

Solution  B     20  ccs. 

The  paraphenylene-diamine  in  the  solution  B  can  be  replaced 
by  the  same  quantity  of  one  of  the  following  developing  sub- 
stances : — Metol,  hydroquinone,  pyrogallic  acid.  Either  of 
these  allows  of  more  rapid  development  than  with  parapheny- 
lene-diamine, but  the  developer  becomes  turbid  much  soontr 
than  with  the  latter,  and  deposits  silver  on  the  image. 

Speed  of  development  can  be  varied  by  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  projKjrtion  of  developing  solution  specified  in  the  fore- 
going formula  ;  the  variations  in  time  of  development  produce 
changes  of  colour  of  the  final  image.  Moreover,  the  more  rapid 
development,  the  quicker  the  bath  becomes  turbid. 

Development    with     Mercury    Salts. 

We  endeavoured  to  replace  the  silver  salt  in  the  developer 
already  described  by  other  metals,  the  sulphites  of  which  are 
soluble  in  excess  of  sodium  sulphite.  Mercury  alone  gave 
interesting  results,  and  in  certain  cases  the  mercury  salt  seems 
even  preferable  to  the  silver  salt,  because  it  gives  less  dichroic 
and  more  opaque  images. 

Moreover,  by  prolonged  development  there  is  less  tendency 
to  fogged  images. 

Finally,  mercury  developers  remain  clear  much  longer  than 
silver  ones,  and  deposit  no  precipitate  on  the  images,  even 
after  long  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solutions  with 
the  mercury  base  act  slowly,  and  give  images  with  marked 
contrasts,  especially  in  case  of  under-exposure.  Our  numerous 
experiments  led  to  the  following  formula  :  — 

A.  Water      1,000  ccs. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  anhydrous  180  gms. 

Mercury  bromide  9  gms. 

B.  Water  1,000  ccs. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  anhydrous  20  gms. 

Metol     20  gms. 

For  a  plate  13  x  18  cm. 

Solution  A     150  ecs. 

Solution  B    '■ 30  ccs. 

are  employed. 

In  any  case,  whether  the  developer  be  compounded  with 
silver  or  mercury  salts,  fixation  of  JJie  plates  before  develop- 
ment should  hv  done  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  A.  and  L.  Lumierb. 

A.  Setewetz. 
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ROUGH-AND-READY     FLASHLIGHT. 


I  <  I 


EvEiiY  photographer  at  one  time  or  another  finds  the  need  ol 
flashlight  facilities,  yet  comparatively  few  possess  them.  The 
necessity  arrives  quite  as  often  in  summer  as  winter,  the  work 
to  be  executed  usually  being  quite  unexpected  and  urgent. 

Little  used  as  this  method  is  for  studio  portraiture,  it  can 
usefully  be  employed  for  occasional  calls  when  the  demand  is 
insufficient  to  permit  of  an  electrical  installation.  Otherwise 
impossible  problems  in  at-home  portraiture  yield  tfl  flashlight, 
small  groups  of  children,  for  instance,  being  taken  with  greater 
certainty  in  this  way  than  attempting  to  use  the  restricted  light 
of  the  ordinary  dwelling  house.  One  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  mechanically  fired  open  lamps,  together  with  the  proper  uss 
of  diffuser  and  reflector,  is  to  be  preferred  for  such  work.  Photo- 
graphers taking  large  groups  such  as  ball,  reception,  or  dinner 
gatherings  necessitating  two  or  more  sources  of  light  to  secure 
proper  illumination,  should  have  an  efficient  system  of  electrical 
ignition,  which  is  really  the  only  practical  method  when  using 
more  than  one  lamp. 

Photographers  possessing  the  ideal  equipment  are,  however,  a 
very  small  percentage,  so  that  we  hope  the  following  rough- 
and-ready  method  will  help  some  of  our  readers  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty. It  does  a  very  great  deal  of  harm  to  have  to  refuse  a 
job.  In  this  work,  if  one  has  procrastinated  until  the  unex- 
pected need  arrives,  there  is  never  time  to  provide  the  proper 
apparatus,  so  that  it  is  a  case  of  miss  or  risk. 

Most  chemists  can  supply  or  manufacture  in  a  few  minutes  a 
flash-powder  of  some  kind. 

It  is'strongl}'  advised  that  at  least  this  is  kept  in  stock  to 
provide  for  eventualities.  In  a  dry  place  it  will  keep  good  for 
year's.  If  you  get  one  of  the  proprietary  powders,  you  are  sure 
of  a  good  flash,  less  smoke,  a  greater  degree  of  safety  and  cer- 
tainty. Moreover,  an  exposure  can  always  be  exactly  repeated, 
the  composition   remaining  identical. 

One  needs  in  addition  to  the  powder  a  taper  and  some  cotton- 
wool. The  latter  should  be  dried  by  placing  a  safe  distance 
from  stove.  We  usually  do  the  same  with  the  powder,  using 
common-sense  precautions. 

If  working  in  an  ordinary  room  focus  on  subject  by  means  of 
a  lighted  taper  held  close  to  main  object.  In  the  case  of  a 
group  have  lights  at  each  end,  spread  some  cotton-wool  on  an 
old  metal  tray,  pull  a  strand  to  hang  down  over  the  edge  to 
form  a  "touch."  On  the  wool  sprinkle  powder.  The  amount 
required  depends  on  stop,  plat«,  distance  from  subject,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  on  colour  of  wall  surface.  We  carry  our 
powder  in  pill-boxes  holding  about  80  grains,  using  one,  two, 
or  three  as  required.  Tliis  is  a  quick,  safe,  simple,  and  suffi- 
ciently accurate  method  of  measurement. 

Using  plates  200  H.  and  D.  stop  f/B,  one  pill-box  of  "  Ideal  " 
powder  is  ample  if  used  about  15  feet  from  subject. 

The  tray  should  be  supported  about  8  or  9  feet  from  ground, 
and  be  to  the  side,  but  not  in  front  of  the  camera.  In  some 
rooms  this  height  will  be  very  near  the  ceiling.  In  such  a  room 
only  small  quantities  of  powder  will  be  required,  but  lamp 
should  not  be  less  than  3  feet  from  top.  We  have  not  found  the 
heavy  smoke  injure  a  white  ceiling  in  any  way  unless  the  flames 
actually  touch  it. 

Shade  the  lens  as  much  as  possible  before  exposure,  and 
instruct  sitters  to  look  at  some  point  away  from  the  flash.  When 
all  is  right,  some  pre-arranged  signal,  such  as  a  cough,  is  given, 
when  an  assistant  fires  the  flash  by  lighting  the  "  touch ''  of 


cotton-wool  with  a  tai>er.  The  wool  is  apt  to  be  blown  on  to 
floor.  This  should  be  watched  for,  and  extinguished  to  avoid 
damage. 

Such  a  primitive  method  as  above  should  only  be  used  from 
necessity  for  important  work,  such  as  theatrical  groups.  This, 
however,  is  just  the  thing  the  unprepared  man  will  fall  in  for. 

The  dress-circle  is  usually  a  convenient  position  for  camera. 
If  too  far  back,  a  high  pair  of  steps  can  usually  be  obtained 
and  used  in  the  pit.  A  small  hole  bored  in  the  top  step 
for  tripod  screw  will  not  hurt  them.  A  tilting  board  is  an 
advantage  in  all  cases,  and  a  necessity  with  turntable  cameras. 

Dress  rehearsals  are  the  best  time  for  taking  amateur  theatri- 
cals. If  that  cannot  be  arranged,  immediately  after  the 
audience  has  dispersed,  when  groat  expedition  is  necessary. 

The  powder,  held  as  high  as  possible,  may  be  fired  from  the 
circle,  or,  if  the  gallery  is  not  very  high,  from  there.     A  large 


Taken  with  camera  20  ft.  from  subject ;  lent  at  //S ;  plate,  S()0  H.  and  P. ; 
powder,  SO  gra. 

quantity  of  powder  must  be  used.  With  conditions  as  before, 
three  ounces  will  not  be  too  much.  Spread  it  out  into  as  long 
a  trail  as  possible,  and  fire  with  a  taper  tied  on  to  a  long 
stick.  With  this  method  do  not  attempt  to  use  two  flashes. 
Perfect  synchronism  being  impossible,  the  first  flash  will  causa 
closed  eyes  and  general  movement,  duly  registered  by  the  second. 
Do  not  uncover  the  lens  until  immediately  before  the  powder 
is  fired,  as  the  stage  lighting,  barely  sufficient  as  it  is  for  focus- 
sing, will  make  a  faint  but  easily  developable  image  in  a  few 
seconds. 

Speed  is  essential,  but  keep  cool,  and  cheek  your  preparations. 

It  is  annoying  to  find  an  expensive  flash  used  with  its  corre- 
sponding smoke  when  the  slide  has  not  been  drawn,  stops  not 
adjusted,  or  shutter  not  opened.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  prestige 
is  serious — more  serious  than  refusing  the  work. 

W.   FosTEE  Beigham. 


New  Photo.  Paper  Works  at  Denver,  U.S.A.— A  subscriber  to 
the  "  British  Journal,"  Mr.  F.  E.  Oiler,  late  of  Chicago,  notifies 
ua  that  he  is  establishing  a  factory  for  photographic  papers  at 
Denver.  According  to  a  Denver  newspaper,  he  has  closed  a  deal 
for  the  building  at  846,  Broadway.     He  is  liaving  two  machines 


made  in  Chicago  for  coating  photo,  paper,  which  will  have  a 
capacity  of  2,400  dozen  cabinet  eize  photograph  papers  an  hour. 
The  initial  outlay  for  the  factory  will  be  about  $60,000,  and 
witliin  three  months  the  stock  and  fixtures  will  bs  valued  at 
$100,000. 
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THE    EVIDENTIAL    VALUE    OF    STEREOGRAPHS. 


Stereoohaphs  might  well  be  utilised  to  a  gre-ater  extent  than 
at  present  as  evidence  in  judicial  proceeJings.  Many  of  the 
monocular  .photographs  produced  in  court  for  this  purpose 
are,  as  any  expert  knows,  practically  valueless,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  assert  positively  the  absence  of  "  faking,"  or  to 
arrive  at  an  unhesitating  conclusion  as  regards  the  conditions 
that  obtained  when  the  exposure  was  made. 

A  stereograph,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  faked  success- 
fully. Any  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  negative  or  prints  is 
at  once  betrayed  on  inspection  in  the  stereoscope,  since  the 
alterations  or  additions  will  not  coincide  satisfactorily  when 
the  two  pictures  are  made  to  coalesce.  Besides  this  there 
might  arise  a  dispute  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  objects 
seen  in  an  ordinary  photograph,  which  cannot  occur  with  a 
stereograph.  In  the  latter  case  not  only  is  everything  seen 
in  its  exact  relative  position  and  at  its  proper  distance,  but 
these  may  be  verified  to  an  inch  by  a  simple  calculation  based 
upon  the  measurement  between  corresponding  points  in  the 
two  images.  This  is  a  feature  of  great  value,  as  yet  little 
Appreciated,  although  some  effective  use  lias  been  made  of  it 
in  telestereography,  notably  by  Dr.  Pulfrich,  the  inventor  of 
the  stereo-comparator. 

In  criminology,  too,  it  is  obvious  that  a  stereoscopic  portrait 
would  be  of  more  value  than  An  ordinary  photograph.  It  would 
enable  a  far  better  idea  to  be  obtained  of  the  proportional  size 
of  the  various  features,  and  the  real  shape  and  modelling  of 
G 


Fig.  1. 

the  face ;  in  addition  to  which  the  enforced  absence  of  retouch- 
ing would  be  a  recommendation.  The  comparison  of  portraits 
in  a  .police  register,  taken  at  different  times  and  in  sundry 
places,  but  suspected  to  be  those  of  the  same  person,  would 
become  immensely  easier  if  stereographs  were  employed. 

It  may  be  useful  to  quote  the  formula  adopted  for  calcu- 
lating the  distance  of  any  object  shown  in  a  stereograph.  It 
IS  as  follows: — ^Let  A  =  the  separation  of  the  objectives,  or 
stereographic  base;  B  =  the  distance  of  the  objectives  from  the 
plate— i.e.,  the  minor  conjugate  ;  A,  =  the  separation  between 
corresponding  points  in  the  two  pictures;  and  D=the  distance 
of  that  point,  or  of  the  abject  represented  by  it,  from  the 
objectives— i.e.,  the  major  conjugate  ;   then 

D=_AIL 

A-A, 

Thus,  suppose  A  =  2|  in.,  B  =  5  in.,  and  A,  =  2|  in.  Then 
the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lenses  of  the  camera  = 

^='^*=U0i„.   =  9ft.2iu. 

The  above  data  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and  prints 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  measurement  should  be  mounted  with 
due  regard  to  retaining  the  correct  separation.  With  stereo- 
graphs intended  for  inspection  in  any  apparatus  having  a  ] 
fixed  viewing  distance  it  is  quite  possible  to  provide  that  the 
lens  separation  shall  equal  the  distance  between  the  observer's 
eyes,  and  that  the  viewing  distance  shall  correspond  with  the 
minor   conjugate   focus.       But    this    is   merely  a  convenient 


arrangement  to  secure  appropriate  conditions  of  inspection, 
and  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  use  of  the  ttereograplis 
for  deducing  measurements. 

A  simple  geometrical  construction  will  enable  short  distances 
to  be  obtained  graphically,  without  recourse  to  calculation,  and 
will  serve  to  show  the  principle  underlying  the  formula.  Thai, 
in  Fig.  1  let  AB  be  a  hoHzontal  line  of  indefinite  length.  At 
one  end  erect  a  perpendicular  CD  equal  to  half  the  separation 
between  the  objectives,  and  set  off  a  similar  distance  DE  on 
CD  produced.  From  D  set  off  a  distance  DF,  equal  to  that 
between  the  objectives  and  the  plate,  and  through  F  draw 
GH,  parallel  to  CE.  From  F  set  off  the  distances  FI  and 
FJ,  each  equal  to  half  the  separation  between  corresponding 
points  in  the  two  pictures.     Join  CI  and  EJ,  and  produce  the 


fig.  2. 

lines  till  they  cut  AB  in  K.  Then  DK  is  the  required  dis- 
tance. In  the  foregoing  diagram  CE  represents  A  of  the 
formula  .previously  quoted ;  DF  represents  B ;  while  IJ  repre- 
sents A,. 

The  proof  of  this  construction  may  be  given  :  — 
The  triangles  CEK  and  UK  are  similar, 
.-.    IJ  :  FK  :  ;  CE  :  DK 

(CE-IJ)  :  CE  :  :  (DK-FK)  :  DK 
DK-FK  =  DF 

AB^ 
A-^A, 

As  the  distance  increases,  the  angle  of  convergence  diminishes, 
and,  with  an  ordinary  separation,  may  become  too  small  for 
convenient  estimation.  The  stereoscopic  base  has  then  to  be 
lengthened  to  an  extent  dependent  on  the  distance  in  question. 
Stereograms  taken  with  an  unusual  distance  between  the 
cameras  may  still  be  mounted  and  viewed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  for  any  purposes  of  calculation  the  original  lens 
CD  A  B 


p^^CKxDF^^j) 
CE-IJ 


Fi;;-  3. 

separation  must  be  ascertained,  as  also  the  original  distances 
between  corresponding  points  on  the  negatives,  from  which 
factors  the  angle  of  convergence  is  found. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  larger  pictures  rendered  possible  by 
the  advent  of  the  Pigeon,  or  Dixio,  stereoscope  afford  a  better 
basis  for  such  calculations  ;  for  with  a  small  stereograph  the 
details  will  not  be  so  clearly  distinguishable,  and  there  is 
greater  liability  to  error  in  measurement.  With  Dixio  stereo- 
graphs the  reversal  of  the  left-hand  print  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  In  this  case,  instead  of  measuring  from  point  to  point 
across  the  two  .prints,  as  would  be  done  with  the  old  style 
stereograph  (see  Fig.  2),  it  must  be  done  in  two  stages,  as 
indicated  by  Fig.  3,  adding  the  two  distances  A£  and  CD 
togetlier. 
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It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  measure  from  the  negatives  rather 
than  the  prints,  as  there  is  then  no  room  for  inaccuracy  due 
to  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  printing  paper.  Where  the 
two  negatives  are  on  a  single  plate  this  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
convenient  ■way,  and  allows  no  possibility  of  mistakes  arising 
from  incorrect  separation  in  mounting.  A  diflereni  formula 
is  here  employed:  I^et  N=tiie  separation  of  corresponding 
points  measured  across  the  single  plate  ;  L=lens  separation  ; 
F=actual  focal  length,  or  minor  conjugate;  and  DD  =  distance 
of  object  from  plate — i.e.,  major  conjugate+ minor  conjugate  ; 
then 

This  may  be  worked  graphically  by  the  same  diagram  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  making  OE  =  N,  DF  =  r,  and  IJ  =  L.  Then  DK  will 
give  the  distance  DD.     The  proof  is  also  identical. 

Measurements  other  than  those  of  distance — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  width  or  height  of  an  object — ^may  be  deduced 
by  the  usual  formulae  employed  in  photographic  surveying. 
For  example,  let  0=size  of  object;  I  =  size  of  image;  F  =  minor 
conjugate,  or  actual  focus  of  lens  at  time  of  exposure  ;  and 
D  =  distance  of  object  from  lens,  or  major  conjugate;   then 

o  =  i5_ 
r 

F,   of  course,   corresponds  with  DF  in  Fig.   1,   and  D  to  DK 


in   the  same  diagram.     When  unknown,    the   major  or   minor 
conjugate  may  be  found  by  the  formula 


D: 


Of"  or  F  =  ^f 


1  o 

The  deduction  of  vital  facts  from  stereographs  is  a  fascinating 
study,  the  possible  applications  of  which  are  surprisingly 
numerous.  Even  with  a  stereograph  of  which  no  data  regard- 
ing the  lens  focus  and  separation  are  to  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  reconstruct  the  whole  facts  from  very  slight  indica- 
tions. A  familiar  object  may  chance  to  be  shown  the  measure- 
ment of  which  can  be  confidently  declared,  and,  from  its  scale- 
in  the  photographs  and  its  position  with  regard  to  other 
objects,  all  the  essential  and  interdependent  factors  may,  with 
a  little  thought  and  the  suitable  use  of  one  or  other  of  the 
formulse  that  have  been  given,  be  gradually  gathered  together. 

Nothing  has  here  been  said  concerning  the  unrivalled  facility 
with  which  the  stereoscope  can  render  evident  slight  differences 
of  surface  texture  or  structure,  especially  when  allied  with  the 
microscope ;  nor  has  the  subject  of  colour  stereoscopy  been 
alluded  to.  The  evidential  value  of  the  colour  stereograph  is 
clearly  on  a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  its  monochrome 
relative.  In  the  near  future,  no  doubt,  large-sized  Dixio  stereo- 
graphs in  colour  will  be  extensively  used  for  the  elucidation 
or  demonstration  of  facts  in  doubt  or  dispute. 

A.     LOCKETT. 


METHODS    OF    SILVERING    MIRRORS. 


[A  paper  in  the  "  Publications  of  the  Astronomical 

The  different  processes  which  have  been  discovered  for  depositing 
a  thin  film  of  silver  on  glass  are  widely  scattered  in  periodical 
literature  and  laboratory  manuals.  Some  of  these  processes  are  now 
rarely  employed,  and  even  for  the  more  modern  methods  which  have 
proved  most  uniformly  successful,  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
had  extensive  practice  in  silvering  large  mirrors  will  without  doubt 
be  of  assistance  to  the  amateur.  The  manipulation  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  as  very  uncertain  and  of  considerable  difficulty. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  by  using  pure  chemicals  and  care- 
fully following  the  directions,  successful  coats  can  nearly  always 
be  secured.  Occasionally  a  failure  will  result  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  assigned.  The  writer  has  had  one  such  experience,  with  the 
secondary  mirror  of  the  Santiago  reflector,  which  was  an  absolute 
failure,  though  silvered  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same  procasa, 
and  as  far  as  was  known  with  exactly  the  same  manipulation  which 
gave  an  excellent  coat  on  the  primary.  I  think  that  most  manipula- 
tors will  feel  a  tendency  to  echo  the  words  of  Quincke — written  half 
a  century  ago,  it  is  true,  when  silvering  processes  were  much  less 
reliable  than  at  present ; — "  Uebrigens  versagen  zuweilen  alle  diese 
Methoden,  odor  liefern  doch  fehlerhafte  Spiegel,  ohne  dass  ein 
rechter  Grund  dafiir  auszufinden  ware." 

Siemens  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  disbelief  that  any  process 
of  depositing  silver  from  a  solution  could  ever  be  discovered.  Many 
processes  have  been  evolved  since  that  date,  practically  all  of  them 
with  an  ammoniated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  basis,  the 
differences  lying  in  the  character  of  the  organic  reducing  medium 
employed.  Glucose,  milk  sugar,  acidulated  levulose,  the  juices  of 
berries,  formaldehyde,  Eochelle  salts,  etc.,  have  all  been  used. 
Practically  all  to-day  use  either  Brashear's  or  Lundin's  methods 
but  some  of  the  older  methods  will  be  given  as  well.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  mirror  for  the  process  is  common  to  all  methods,  and 
will  b«  treated  first. 

Cleaning    the     Mirror. 

The  mirror  should  be  carefuDy  freed  from  dust,  and  the  old  coat 
removed  with  nitric  acid,  which  is  aJso  the  best  medium  for  clean- 
ing any  glass  surface  to  be  silvered  for  the  first  time.  A  thick  swab 
of  cotton  wool  is  formed  about  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  glass  rod  scratching  the  mirror.     Provided  the 
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j  swab  is  thick  enough,  plenty  of  pressure  may  be  employed.  Swab 
every  part  thoroughly ;  when  the  coat  is  all  off  add  a  little  distilled 
water  to  the  nitric  acid  already  applied  and  go  over  the  entire 
surface  again.  Do  not  let  any  part  of  the  mirror  become  dry  during 
the  process ;  if  any  part  should  get  dry,  swab  and  clean  again. 
Then  rinse  off  the  nitric  acid,  for  which  ordinary  water  may  be 
used  at  first,  followed  by  distilled  water.  Finally  leave  the  mirror 
standing  with  a  covering  of  distilled  water  over  its  surface ;  no  part 
should  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Small  mirrors  may  be  advantageously  silvered  face  down,  resting 
on  three  thin  wedges  of  wood  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
pan.  For  mirrors  eight  inches  or  over  in  diameter,  however,  I 
generally  silver  face  up.  In  the  case  of  the  mirror  of  the  Crossley 
reflector,  the  preparation  is  as  follows: — The  mirror  is  removed 
from  its  cell  and  supported  in  a  ring  equipped  with  trunnions, 
which  allows  a  free  tilting  motion,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  solu- 
Itions  be  kept  in  constant  motion  during  the  pi-ocess.  A  strip  of 
paraffined  paper,  about  eight  inches  wide,  is  drawn  tightly  around 
the  edge  of  the  mirror,  leaving  about  six  inches  above  the  mirror. 
This  is  tied  tightly  with  a  cord.  Then  the  paper  strip  is  cemented 
to  the  glass-by  running  a  hot  soldering  iron  several  times  around  on 
the  outside  of  the  paper,  above  and  below  the  cord,  and  itne  over- 
lapping ends  of  the  paper  band  are  cemented  together  in  the  same  way. 
The  Santiago  mirror  has  a  six-inch  hole  in  the  centre;  this  was 
fitted  with  a  wooden  plug  provided  with  a  central  opening  and  glass 
stopper.  The  plug  was  cemented  lightly  in  the  hole  in  the  mirror 
with  Rowland's  "Universal"  wax  (four  parts  beeswax,  one  part 
Venetian  turpentine,  plus  a  little  best  English  vermilion).  A  tight 
joint  was  made  with  a  soldering-iron,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paper 
band. 

After  cleaning  with  nitric  acid,  many  advise  following  with  a, 
second  swabbing  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  followed  in  turn 
with  an  application  of  French  chalk.  I  have  secured  better  results 
with  the  nitric  acid  alone,  and  have  not  used  the  potash  or  chalk 
in  recent  years.  On  this  point  Common  states : — "  With  the  most 
careful  cleaning. of  a  mirror,  I  have  often  found  that  the  first  ap- 
plication did  not  succeed,  but  the  second  on  the  surface  just  cleaned 
off  with  nitric  acid  was  all  right.  The  nature  of  the  liquid  other 
than  distilled  water  last  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
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aeems  to  be  the  determining  thing."  Dr.  Common  aUo  preferred 
•to  silver  face  down  when  using  Brashear's  process,  and  used  the 
Rochelle  salts  method  when  necessary  to  silver  face  up.  He  used  a, 
jather  novel  method  to  support  the  heavy  mirror  (37  inches  in 
diameter,  weight  over  400  pounds)  when  silvering  faco  down.  The 
back  of  this  mirror  was  polished.  A  large  cast-iron  cell  waa  made, 
■30  inches  in  diameter  and  about  four  inches  deep ;  the  edge  WM 
turned  flat  and  true  and  then  grooved ;  a  large  rubber  washer  was 
interposed  between  this  cell  and  the  mirror.  From  this  cell  or 
"sucker,"  the  air  was  exhausted  with  a  small  air  pump  io  a  pres- 
sure of  about  five  inches  of  mercury ;  the  atmospheric  pressure  was 
then  sufficient  to  hold  the  mirror  to  the  "  sucker  "  when  face  down, 
or  even  when  the  mirror  was  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  Con- 
sidering the  great  weight  of  the  glass,  the  method  seems  rather 
drastic.  Professor  Wright  silvered  the  Santiago  mirror  (diameter 
37i  inches,  weight  662  pounds)  face  down  on  several  occasions,  but 
supported  the  mirror  in  a  ring  with  trunnions.  This  mirror  and 
that  of  the  Crossley  have  a  semi-circulsir  grcxjve  about  one-half  inch 
Jeep  around  the  middle  of  the  edge,  forming  a  safe  method  for 
support  by  a  holding  ring. 

Silvering   Formulae— Common's  Process.' 

Quantity  used  for  260  square  inches  (1,613  square  centimetres)^  of 
mirror  surface : — 

A.— Silver  nitrate     1  oz.     (31  gms.) 

Water       10  ozs.  (300  ccs.) 

Clear  up  completely  with  ammonia. 

B. — Caustic  potash      1  oz.     (31  gms.) 

Water       10  ozs.  (300  ccs.) 

Pour  into  A  and  clear  again  with  ammonia. 

Add  a  weak  reserve  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  drop  by  drop,  till 
the  appearance  is  decidedly  turbid  again. 
C. — Reducing   solution:  — 

•Glucose        i  oz.     (15  gms.) 

Water       10  ozs.  (300  ccs.) 

Add  C  to  the  mixture  of  A  and  B,  stirring  well.  "At  a  tem- 
perature of  about  56  deg.  a  fine  film  waa  got  in  45  minutes  on  a 
three-foot  mirror.  I  have  used  some  of  the  same  solutions  at  various 
times  to  silver  small  surfaces,  and  I  find  I  can  get  a  good  film  in 
much  less  time,  particularly  if  the  temperature  is  a  little  higher. 
Xo  doubt,  for  higher  temperatures,  some  modifications  would  have 
to  be  made,  but  the  use  of  glucose  allows  a  mora  certain  determina- 
tion of  the  proportions  proper  for  certain  temperatures  than  any 
mixture  of  sugar  and  acid,  the  active  properties  of  which,  as  a 
reducing  agent,    are  uncertain  and  changeable." 

Martin's   Process.' 

1.— Silver   nitrat-e    175  grs.  (11.34  gms.) 

Wat«r       10  ozs.  (300  ccs.) 

2. — Ammonia  nitrate     262  grs.  (16.98  gms.) 

Water     10  ozs.  (300  ocs.) 

3. — Caustic   potash     1  oz.     (31  gms.) 

W'ater       10  ozs.  (300  ccs.) 

4.— Dissolve  i  oz.  (15.55  gms.)  sugar  candy  in  3  ozs.  (150  ccs.) 
water ;  add  52  grains  (3.37  gms.)  tartaric  acid ;  boil  for 
ten  minutes;  when  cool,  add  1  oz.  (30  ccs.)  alcohol;  make 
up  mixture  to  10  ozs.  (300  ccs.)  in  winter,  and  to  12  ozs. 
(360    ccs.)   in  summer. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  1  and  2;  mix  equal  parts  of  3  and  4  in  another 
Tessel ;  combine  when  ready  to  silver ;  immediately  on  changing 
colour  immerse  the  mirror. 

Rochelle   Salts   Process   (James).' 

1. — Silvering   solution  : — 

Silver  nitrate  48  grs.  (3.11  gms.) 

Water,   distilled  or  rain 1  oz.     (30  ccs.) 

Add  ammonia  slowly  till  brown  precipitate  is  nearly  but  not 
quite  re-dissolved.  Filter,  and  add  distilled  water  to  make  12  fluid 
drachms  (45  ccs.). 

2. — Reducing  solution : — 

Rochelle   salts 12  grs.  (0.78  gm.) 

Water,  distilled  or  very  clear 

rain       1  oz.     (30  cos.) 

'  "EiiiiliBh  Mechanic,"  31,  484, 18«2. 

=  In  changing  these  formula;  to  the  metric  syttem,  the  quantltlei  h«ve  ucctiion- 
ally  been  rounded  off  when  it  seemed  evident  that  no  error  would  arise  thereby. 
'  "  English  Mechanic,"  30.  4l«.  IsSO 
'  Jamea  quoted  in   '  English  Mechanic,"  28,  113,  1878. 


Boil  in  flask,  and  while  boiling  add  2  grains  (0.13  gm.)  silver 
nitrate  dissolved  in  one  drachm  water.  Continue  boiling  five  or 
six  minutes;  cool,  filter,  and  add  distilled  water  to  make  12  fluid 
drachms  (45  ccs.). 

Take  equal  parts  for  silvering ;  temperature  of  113  deg.  to  122  deg. 
F.  (45  deg.  to  50  deg.  C.)  is  best.  When  solution  becomes  clear, 
process  is  finished,  taking  twenty  to  eighty  minutes;  if  left  in  longer 
bleaching  begins. 

Method  Used  by   Draper. 

1.— Silver  nitraU    337    grs.  (21.83  gms.) 

Water       10    ozs.  (300  ccs.) 

2. — Caustic  potash      lA  ozs.  (46  gms.) 

Water       26  ozs.  (750  ccs.) 

Milk  sugar  in  powder,  pure 

and  fresh  U  ozs.  (46  gms.) 

Water       10    ozs.  (300  ccs.) 

Pour  nearly  all  of  1  into  a  vessel  that  will  hold  160  ozs.  (5,000  cs.) — 
the  quantities  given  are  for  a  28-inch  (71.1  cm.)  mirror;  add  am- 
monia drop  by  drop  till  the  grey  precipitate  clears;  add  20  ozs. 
(600  ccs.)  of  2,  and  with  ammonia  just  re-di&solve  the  brown  pre- 
cipitate that  forms.  Make  up  to  75  ozs.  (2,250  ccs.)  with  water,  then 
add  some  of  1  till  a  grey  precipitate  that  does  not  dissolve  in  three 
minutes  ie  left.  Then  make  up  to  150  ozs.  (4,500  ccs.)  with  water. 
Let  it  all  settle,  and  pour  off.  When,  ready  to  immerse  the  mirror, 
add  all  of  3. 

The  Crossley  Process. 
This  was  sent  to  the  Lick  Observatory  by  Mr.  Gledhill.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  trade  secret  at  that  time  (about  1895).  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  the  essential  part  of  the  process  was  patented  by  Pratt 
in  1875,  and  is  now  generally  known,  forming  a  step  in  the  method 
used  by  Mr.  Lundln.  There  seems  no  longer,  then,  any  reason  why 
its  publication  should  be  withheld.  The  quantities  are  for  a  three- 
foot  mirror. 

No.  1. — The  silver  solution:  — 

Place  7i  ozs.  (233  gms.J  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  jug ;  pour  on 
it  4i  ozs.  (135  ccs.)  of  ammonia  (.880) ;  stir  till  dissolved.  Add 
2i  pints  (1,200  ccs.)  of  distilled  water;  stir  well.  Filter  into 
clean  glass  bottle  with  glass  stopper.  Keep  in  a  dark  pla<x.>; 
this  will  keep. 
Xo.  2. — The  "  salts  "  solution  : — 

i  lb.  (250  gms.)  of  Rochelle  salt  and  i  gallon  (2,300  ccs.)  of 
distilled  water.     Mix  and   shake   till  dissolved.      Filter.     This 
will  keep. 
No.  3.— The  "wash"  solution: — 

Dissolve  i  lb.  (250  gms.)  of  crystals  of  protochloride  of  tin  in 

1  pint  (480  ccs.)  of  distilled  water.  A  milky  solution  is  obtained, 
with  white  sediment.     Shake  up  before  use.     This  will  keep. 

To  prepare  the  solutions  for  silvering :  — For  the  wash  take 

2  drachms  (7  ccs.)  of  Xo.  3  and  12  pints  (6,900  ccs.)  distilled 
water.     Mi.x  well. 

For  the  silvering  solution :  — To  each  pint  (litre)  of  distilled 
water  add  1  oz.  (64  ocs.)  of  Xo.  1,  and  stir;  then  add  2  drachms 
(16  ccs.)  of  Xo.  2  lor  each  pint  (litre)  and  stir. 

In  the  use  of  this  process  all  solutions  should  be  somewhat  warm. 
The  mirror  should  also  be  warmed ;  this  is  accomplished  by  placing 
it  in  a  large  pan  and  pouring  water  into  the  pan  a  number  of  times, 
each  time  slightly  warmer  than  the  last,  till  a  temperature  ol 
100  deg.  to  120  deg.  F.  (40  deg.  to  60  deg.  C),  is  reached.  Th« 
mirror  is  now  tilled  and  the  water  thrown  off  its  surface;  while 
tilt^ed,  the  jug  of  "wash  "  solution  is  poured'  on  the  surface  at  the 
uppermost  point,  so  that  a  stream  of  the  solution  runs  down  and  weta 
the  whole  of  the  surface.  The  mirror  (still  tilted)  has  now  two  or 
three  eight  or  ten-pint  jugs  of  warm  distilled  water  poured  over  it, 
no  parts  being  missed.  It  is  tTien  quickly  levelled  and  about  twelve 
pints  (six  litres)  of  the  prepared  silver  solution  are  poured  upon  it. 
If  the  mirror  be  warm  enough,  the  silver  will  be  seen  on  the  glass 
here  and  there  in  one  or  two  minutes. 

When  the  solution  becomes  discoloured,  pour  some  fresh  eolation 
on  (in  the  middle,  or  where  any  bare  place  is  seen).  Continue  in  this 
way  till  the  coating  is  deemed  thick  enough.  Then  tilt  mirror  to 
throw  off  the  discoloured  solution ;  throw  over  the  surface  a  few 
quarts  of  warm  distilled  water ;  wipe  surface  all  over  with  a  handful 
of  cotton  wool,  and  tilt  into  a  vertical  position  to  drain  and  dry. 
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This  proce.ss  is  said  to  give  a  very  good  coat.  I  have  personally  j 
seen  no  example  of  a  fresh  coat  obtained  in  th:s  way  from  which  to 
judge  as  to  its  excellence  and  thickness,  and  the  only  trial  of  the 
method  I  have  made  (on  a  small  mirror)  gave  very  indifferent  results, 
doubtless  through  lack  of  experience.  When  the  Crossley  mirror 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1895  the  silver  coat  was  found  in 
excellent  condition  when  the  box  was  opened  at  Mt.  Hamilton  (sil- 
vered by  the  above  process?).  This  particular  coat  was  later  used  for 
all  Director  Keeler's  nebular  photography,  and  the  mirror  was  not 
resilvered  till  about  January,  1902.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  , 
coat  must  have  been  one  of  unusual  durability  and  excellence.  j 

The  function  of  the  chloride  tin  wash  in  this  process  and  that  uaed 
by  Mr.  Lundin  is  obscure.  It  seems  essential  that  only  the  merest 
trace  of  the  chloride  shall  be  left  when  the  silvering  solutions  are 
poured  on.  Quincke  found  that  the  slightest  trace  of  chloride  would 
seriously  impair  the  sQvering  process ;  he  states  that  a  milhonth 
part  of  common  salt  in  the  silvering  fluid  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
resulting  coat  unfit  for  polishing,  and  advises  that  when  only  small  ; 
amounts  of  solution  aro  being  used,  great  care  should  lie  taken  to    ' 


prevent  the   natural  perspiration  of  the  hands   from   injuring   the 
mixture. 

Bottger's  Method.* 

1.  Dissolve  5  gms.  silver  nitrate  in  distilled  water;  add  ammonia 
till  the  precipitate  almost  entirely  disappears ;  filter  and  dilute  to  a 
volume  of  550  ccs. 

2.  Dissolve  1  gm.  of  silver  nitrate  in  a  little  water  and  pour  into- 
500  CCS.  boiling  water.  Add  to  this  0.83  gm.  Rochelle  salt,  and  let 
the  mixture  boil  for  a  short  time  until  the  dejxisit  appears  grey.  Fil- 
ter while  hot.  The  solutions  will  keep  for  several  months  in  a  dark 
place.  After  cleaning  the  glass,  pour  over  it  equal  volumes  of  the- 
two  solutions.  The  process  is  complete  after  one  hour,  and  may  be- 
repeated  to  secure  a  greater  thickness  of  film.  The  operation  can 
be  quickened  by  warming  the  second  of  the  two  solutions  given 
above  to  70  deg.  C.  before  mixing  the  two.  Best  results  secured 
from  silvering  face  down.  H.  D.   Cietis. 

{To   be  continued.) 

*  Enhlrauscb,  Leltfaden  der  prakt  Physik,  207. 
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The  Process  Section  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Examination,  like  that 
devoted  to  "Pure  Photography,"  is  divided  into  the  Ordinary  and 
Honours  grades.  The  following  are  the  questions  (and  answers 
thereto)  set  in  the  Ordinary  grade  : — 

1.  What  are  the  constituents  of  a  developer  for  wet  collodion 
plates,  and  what  is  the  part  played  by  each  in  ths  production  of 
the  developed  image?     (20  marks.) 

The  constituents  are  usually  iron  sulphate,  acetic  atid,  alcohol, 
and  water.  The  water  is  to  dissolve  the  chemicals  so  that  they 
may  be  used  as  a  solution  of  correct  strength.  The  iron  salt  is  the 
agent  that  reduces  the  silver  contained  in  the  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion remaining  on  the  top  of  the  film  to  the  metallic  state ;  the  acetic 
acid  is  added  to  restrain  the  activity  of  the  reduction  which,  with- 
out it,  would  be  so  vigorous  as  to  take  place  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  plate  and  so  cause  fog.  The  alcohol  is  added  whsn  the 
bath  has  become  at  all  greasy  from  long  use  in  order  to  permit  the 
developer  to  flow  easily  over  the  plate.  In  the  case  of  a  new  bath 
the  alcohol  is  not  required  as  the  solution  on  the  plate  is  not  suffi- 
ciently alcoholic  to  repel  the  developing  solution. 

2.  A  wet  collodion  plate,  aft^r  removal  from  the  sensitising  bath, 
is  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  afterwards  exposed  in  the 
camera  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  then  treated  with  a  developer  of 
the  usual  composition  for  wet  plates.  Describe  what  takes  place, 
and  give  any  explanation  you  may  think  necessary.     (20.) 

Nothing  would  take  place,  since  all  the  silver  nitrate  solution 
has  been  washed  off  the  plate.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
development  of  a  wet  plate  depends  for  the  image  upon  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  metallic  state  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  silver 
nitrate  solution  held  on  the  film.  The  silver  nitrate  also  acts  as  a 
sensitiser,  so  that  if  the  plate  were  exposed  for  the  ordinary  time, 
as  stated,  it  would  be  very  much  under^-axposed,  even  if  silver 
nitrate  solution  were  supplied  to  the  developing  solution. 

3.  The  collodion  used  in  line  work  is  iodised  with  cadmium  and 
ammonium  salts,  and  the  sensitising  bath  is  of  the  usual  composi- 
tion. After  considerable  use  the  bath  refuses  to  work  satisfactorily. 
State  the  defects  you  are  likely  to  meet  with,  and  name  the  impuri- 
ties in  the  solution.  Can  you  restore  the  bath  to  its  original  con- 
dition by  any  simple  means  ?  If  not,  what  improvements  are  prac- 
ticable, and  how  would  you  effect  them?     (50.) 

The  bath  would  become  saturated  witji  alcohol,  some  ether, 
cadmium  nitrate,  ammonium  nitrate,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  iodide 
held  in  suspension.  The  defects  likely  to  be  met  with  are  streaky 
plates  due  to  the  alcohol  in  the  solution,  and  numerous  little  pin- 
holes due  to  the  silver  iodide  in  the  bath  depositing  on  the  plate 
during  sensitising.  The  exposures  would  also  be  somewhat  longer. 
The  bath  cannot  be  restored  to  its  original  condition  by  any  simple 


means,  but  it  is  practicable  to  improve  it  by  simply  boiling  it  down 
to  half  its  bulk.  Then  pour  it  into  water  to  precipitate  tha  excess 
of  iodide,  allow  to  settle,  decant  off,  and  make  up  to  strength  with 
the  addition  of  the  necessary  amount  of  silver  nitrate ;  or,  if  the 
bath  is  completely  evaporated  and  the  residue  dissolved  up  agaio 
in  requisite  amount  of  distilled  water,  and  acidified  if  necessary,  ifi 
will  work  as  well  as  originally. 

4.  Describe  the  difference  you  would  expect  to  find  in  wet  collo- 
dion negatives  prepared  witn  strong  and  weak  sensitising  baths  re- 
spectively. How  does  the  concentration  of  the  developer  affect  th& 
character  of  the  negative?     (25.) 

With  a  strong  bath  one  would  expect  to  get  shorter  exposures  and 
flatter  negatives ;  with  a  weak  bath  longer  exposures  would  be 
required  and  negatives  of  greater  contrast  would  result.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  in  both  cases  the  strength  lies  within  reasonable  limits, 
as  neiflier  a  very  strong  bath  nor  a  very  weak  one  will  be  of  much 
use  as  a  sensitiser.  The  concentration  of  the  developer  affects  the 
character  of  the  negative  in  the  same  way.  The  stronger  the  de- 
veloper the  less  the  contrast  secured ;  the  weaker  the  developer 
the  greater  the  contrast,  always  provided  that  the  limits  are  not 
unreasonable. 

5.  What  is  collodion  emulsion  and  what  advantages  are  claimed 
for  it  ?  In  what  way  does  the  development  of  the  exposed  surface 
differ  from  that  of  a  wet  collodion  plate?     (30.) 

Collodion  emulsion  is  collodion  that  contains  the  silver  salta 
already  in  suspension  in  it,  instead  of  placing  a  collodion  film  con- 
taining certain  iodides  into  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  form  the 
silver  salts.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  all  those  possessed 
by  wet  collodion,  with  the  additional  one  that  no  silver  bath  is 
required,  also  thajt  a  plate  can  be  more  quickly  prepared,  that  it 
is  usually  more  sensitive  than  wet  plate,  and  therefore  in  these 
two  respects  it  is  economical  because  of  the  saving  of  time.  It  i» 
also  readily  susceptible  to  colour-sensitising,  which  wet  collodion 
is  not.  It  therefore  possesses  the  advantages  of  gelatine  dry-plates 
in  this  respect,  together  with  the  advantage  of  the  "  quality  "  of 
negative  given  by  collodion,  as  well  as  admitting  of  rapid  reducing, 
intensifying,  and  drying.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  all  these 
claims  are  not  always  agreed  to  by  everybody.  Emulsion  is- 
cheaper  thag  gelatine  dry-plate  because  the  same  glass  can  be  used 
repeatedly.  As  regards  development,  in  the  case  of  wet  collodion 
the  silver  is  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  film  (so-called  "  physical " 
development),  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  collodion  emulsion  the 
image  is  produced  in  the  film  as  it  is  in  the  gelatine  dry-plates. 

6.  Would  you  be  able  to  make  entirely  satisfactory  half-tone 
negatives  upon  rapid  gelatino-bromide  dry-plates?  If  not,  what 
kind  of  difficulties  would  you  expect  to  meet  with?     (25.) 
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It  i«  not  possible  to  make  entirely  satisfactory  half-tone  nega- 
tives on  rapid  gelatine  dry-plates  owing  to  the  character  of  the  emul- 
(ion  being  unsuitable.  The  chief  difficulties  met  with  would  be  a 
want  of  sharpness  in  the  dot,  that  is,  it  would  be  surrounded  by  a 
fringe  of  fluffy  deposit,  and  there  would  be  a  want  of  transparency 
in  the  spaces  between  the  dots ;  both  tihese  defects  are  caused  by  the 
large  gnuns  of  the  emulsion  allowing  of  more  scatter,  ond  its  eensi- 
tiveness  showing  the  effect  of  small  amounts  of  light.  The  dot 
itself  is  also  likely  to  be  insufficiently  opaque,  especially  in  the 
shadows,  as  the  ordinary  rapid  gelatine  plate  is  not  made  to  give 
the  e.\ceptionaJ  amount  of  density  that  is  desirable  in  half-tone 
negatives.  There  might  also  be  a  difficulty  in  estimating  the  ex- 
posure if  the  plate  was  very  sensitive. 

7.  Describe  carefully  a  prism  and  a  mirror,  as  used  for  negative 
making.  What  determines  the  excellence  of  both  these  device*! 
(20.) 

A  prism  used  for  negative  making  is  a  triangular  piece  of  glass, 
two  sides  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  while  the 
third  is  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  both.  This  last  surface  is 
usually  silvered,  for  although  such  a  prism  is  known  as  a  totally 
reflecting  one,  it  is  only  over  a  very  small  angle.  The  prism  must 
be  large  enough  to  admit  the  full  pencil  of  rays  to  or  from  the 
largest  aperture  of  the  lens  with  which  it  is  used. 

A  mirror  is  a  piece  of  glass  or  metal  of  sufficient  substance  to 
allow  of  being  supported  on  edge  without  bending,  having  a  very 
high  and  smooth  polish  on  the  surface.  A  prism  or  a  mirror  is 
used  in  negative  making  in  order  to  produce  a  negative  that  is 
laterally  rsversed.  Therefore  it  is  so  constructed  and  arranged 
as  to  reflect  the  image  on  to  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  do  this  a  mirror  must  be  placed  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  to  the  camera  and  the  copy-board.  The  mirror  must 
be  of  perfectly  plane  surface  and  supported  free  from  any  strain, 
otherwise  the  image  will  be  distorted.  The  mirror  must  also  be 
silvered  on^he  surface  if  a  glass  one,  or  there  would  be  a  double 
reflection,  one  from  the  front  of  the  glass  as  well  ae  the  silvered 
surface.  The  prism  is  a  right-angled  one,  and  when  placed  so  that 
the  hypotenuse  is  at  45  degrees  it  serves  to  reverse  the  image  in 
the  same  way  as  the  mirror.  The  excellence  of  both  devices  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  optical  workmanship.  This 
should  be  of  the  greatest  accuracy  as  regards  surfaces,  the  silver- 
ing should  be  substantial,  and  the  deposit  thoroughly  homogeneous 
and  as  bright  as  possible.  The  glass  in  the  case  of  the  mirror 
should  be  of  sufficient  tliickness,  and  in  the  case  of  the  prism 
must  be  free  from  strias  or  other  defect,  and  also  be  free  as 
possible  from  colour. 

8.  In  spite  of  all  care  being  taken  when  focussing,  the  negatives 
made  are  not  sharp.  How  would  you  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
defect?     (30.) 

The  first  Hiing  to  suspect  is  that  the  plate  was  not  properly 
placed  in  the  dark  slide.  Assuming  this  was  correct,  then  the 
dark  slide  may  not  be  in  correct  register  with  the  focussing-screen. 
In  order  to  test  this,  one  would  take  the  back  of  the  dark  slide 
and  its  shutter  out,  and  place  a  piece  of  fine  ground  glass  in  the 
position  of  the  plate  and  see  if  the  image  was  as  sharp  as  it  ap- 
peared on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  If  not,  one  would  know 
that  this  was  the  fault,  especially  if,  after  focussing  up  on  the 
ground  glass  in  the  dark  slide  and  then  exposing  a  plate,  the 
negative  was  found  to  be  quite  sharp.  If  this  were  not  the 
■ource  of  the  trouble  it  might  be  caused  by  movement  of  the 
camera  or  vibration  during  exposure.  One  could  put  up  a  piece  of 
white  paper  having  some  black  lines  drawn  on  it  and  give  a 
minimum  exposure  at  a  large  aperture.  If  result  quite  sharp,  then 
careful  examination  should  be  made  for  causes  of  movement  during 
long  exposures.  If,  however,  the  result  is  still  unsharp,  then  the 
lens  might  be  suspected.  To  test  for  the  visual  focus  being  the 
same  as  the  actinic  it  would  be  sufficient  to  slope  the  copy  con- 
siderably, focus  for  the  centre,  and  expose  at  a  large  aperture. 
If  some  other  part  of  the  image  was  sharper  than  the  part  focussed 
the  lens  suffers  from  chromatic  aberration.  Failing  discovery  with 
these  tests  another  lens  should  be  tried. 

9.  V,  hat  are  the  methods  which  are  usually  adopted  for  producing 
"  tints  •'  upon  line  plates  ?  How  must  the  plate  be  prepared  for 
receiving  the  tint?     (30.) 


Tints  are  nsnally  either  put  down  on  to  line  plate*  by  mean* 
of  a  transfer  taken  on  Scotch  transfer  paper  from  a  copper  plate 
engraved  with  suitable  line  or  stipple  and  inked  with  "  plate  to 
atone"  ink,  or  by  rolling  up  a  "Shading  medium"  with  photo- 
transfer  ink,  placing  this  on  the  metal,  and  rubbing  down  by 
means  of  a  rubber  roller,  or  they  are  sometimes  secured  by  dust- 
ing on  bitumen  powder  in  a  photogravure  dusting-box.  In  the 
first  case  a  press  must  be  used  to  put  the  transfer  down  ;  in  the 
other  case  a  press  is  not  required.  The  plate  is  prepared  for  receiv- 
ing the  tint  by  printing  the  line  job  on  a  piece  of  polished  zinc  by 
albumen  process,  inking  up  and  developing  just  as  usual,  then 
slightly  etching  in  a  passing  bath.  Now  the  ink  image  is  cleaned 
off  which  lea\-e«  the  outline  of  the  work  in  shiny  lines  on  a  dull 
matt  ground.  Or  if  a  black  image  is  required,  the  zinc  is  first 
treated  with  a  solution  of  antimony  chloride  to  blacken  it  before 
coating  with  albumen  solution,  and  then  it  is  treated  exactly  as 
above.  After  the  ink  is  removed  the  image  will  appear  in  black 
lines  on  the  matt  zinc.  The  parts  that  are  not  to  receive  the  lint 
are  now  covered  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  gum  arable,  and 
after  drying  the  tint  is  laid  down  as  above.  In  the  case  of  the 
dust  tint  the  powder  must  be  fixed  by  heating  the  plate.  The- 
plate  is  then  washed,  which  brings  away  the  gum  and,  therefore, 
any  tint  where  it  is  not  required.  Places  having  the  ink  tints 
must  now  be  dried,  warmed,  dusted  with  resin  or  bitumen  powder, 
which  is  removed  from  the  ground  of  the  plate,  and  the  plate  is 
heated  to  incorporate  the  resin  with  the  ink,  the  object  bedng  to 
enable  the  ink  to  better  rssist  the  acid;  then  the  etching  is  pro- 
ceeded with  as  usual.  The  dust  tint  can  be  etched  immediately 
after  the  gum  has  been  washed  away. 

10.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  following  troubles  in  bichromated" 
fish-glue  printing  and  resist  making  :— (a)  Insensitiveness,  (6)  scum, 
(c)   spongy  prints,   [d)  resist  not  remaining  on  the  metal  during. 

etching?     (50.)  .     -    .    , 

The  cause  of  insensitiveness  in  glue  may  be  due  in  the  first  place 

to  a  bad  sample  of  glue,  to  too  little  bichromate,  or  to  too  much 

bichromafe. 

Scum  is  caused  by  negative  being  too  thin,  exposure  being  too 

long,   glue   solution  being  insoluble  owing  to  bad   sample  of  glue 

or  improper  formula,  or  too  long  keeping,  or  scum  may  be  caused 

by  making  plate  too  hot  over  the  gas,  or  sometimes  by  drying  face 

downwards  over  gas  flame. 

Spongy  prints  may  be  caused  by  poor  sample  of  glue,  improper 

formula,  not  sufficientiv  mixing  glue  with  other  ingredients  in  making 

up  sensitive  solution, 'or  not  sufficiently  removing  water  from  the 

plate  when  coating. 

Resist  may  come  oft  the  plate  during  etching  if  the  metal  plate 

was  not  thoroughly  clean,  if  improper  formula  has  been  used,   if 
insufficient  printing  has  been  given,  or  if  the  plate  has  had   too 

little  or  loo  much  burning  in. 

11.  Explain  the  working  of  any  satisfactory  method  by  which  a 
combined  line  and  half-tone  block  may  be  made.     (30.) 

One  method  of  making  a  combined  line  and  half-tone  job  is  to 
make  the  screen  negative  and  then  the  line  negative  separately, 
strip  the  negatives  on  to  paper,  cut  away  the  line  parts  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  from  the  half-tone  negative,  and  cut  away  the 
half-tone  parts  from  the  line  negative,  then  lay  down  first  one  on 
to  a  piece  of  glass  which  has  been  previously  flowed  with  weak  gum 
solution,  lift  paper  away,  then  lay  down  the  second  negative, 
registering  up  roughly  by  moving  while  looking  through  the  glass 
and  before  taking  the'  paper  away ;  afterwards  the  negatives  can  be 
fitted"  up  with  great  nicety.  The  plate  is  then  allowed  to  dry, 
printed  on  to  metal,  etched  until  ths  half-tone  is  sufficiently  deep ; 
this  ifl  then  thoroughly  painted  out  with  acid  resin  varnish,  and 
the  etching  of  the  line  "part  continued  as  usual  until  sufficient  depth 
is  attained. 

12.  How  may  vignetted  half-tone  plates  be  prepared  and  mounted 
so  as  to  assist  the  printer  to  produce  a  softly  shaded  edge  on  the 
prints?     (30.) 

In  the  first  place  the  etching  of  the  dots  near  the  edge  should 
go  as  far  as  possible  without  actually  over-etching  them.  An  out- 
line in  varnish  is  made  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  outsi4e  the 
edge  of  the  vignette,  and  just  outside  this  outline  etching  is  done 
by  means  of  a  brush,  gradually  working  in  toward:  the  picture  in 
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!such  a  manner  .that  the  dots  nearest  the  outside  get  the  most  etch- 
ing. After  the  etching  is  satisfactory  the  plate  is  trimmed  on 
the  router  and  saw,  and  if  a  Mole's  vignetter  is  at  hand  a  small 
amoimt  of  metal  underneath  the  vignetted  edge  is  gouged  away,  so 
•that  on  nailing  the  plate  to  the  wood  mount  the  edges  are  some- 
what below  the  surface  of  the  other  parts  of  the  block.  The  plate 
.should  also  be  interlaid— that  is,  paper  is  cut  out  and  placed  under 
•the  plate  in  tne  centre  but  not  the  edges  before  mounting,  so  that 
when  the  block  goes  on  the  printing  machine  there  is  more  pressure 
given  to  the  centre  than  the  edges.  Sometimes  the  edges  are 
beaten  down  with  a  hammer  the  face  of  which  is  engraved  with 
lines,  sometimes-  the  edge  is  engraved  with  a  tool  called  a  "  many- 
liner";  but  both  theee  methods,  unless  very  skilfully  used,  are 
not  to  be  recommended. 

13.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  direct  and  a  transfer  photo- 
lithographic process?  Describe  either  of  these.  Supposing  con- 
siderable accuracy  and  fineness  of  rendering  to  be  required,  which 
■process  would  you  prefer,  and  why?     (50.) 

The  difference  between  a  direct  and  a  tran.sfer  photo-lithographic 
process  is  that  in  the  first  case  the  negative  is  printed  direct  on  to 
•the  lithographic  printing  surface,  whereas  in  the  second  case  the 
negative  is  printed  on  to  some  surface  from  which  it  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  lithographic  stone  or  plate.  For  the  direct  process 
'the  negative  is  made  as  usual,  but  it  must  be  reversed.  The  stone 
or  metal  plate  is  coated  with  bichromated  albumen  solution  as  for 
a  line  block,  the  negative  placed  in  contact,  and  exposure  made;  it 
is  -then  rolled  up  witB  photo-transfer  ink  and  developed  by  placing 
under  cold  water  and  gently  rubbing  with  cotton-wool.  The  plate 
is  then  dried,  powdered  with  resin,  etched  with  acid  gum,  washed, 
and  gummed  up  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  better  to  allow  to  stand 
for  some  timi?  if  possible  ;  then  the  gum  is  washed  off  with  water, 
and  while  the  stone  or  plate  is  .still  wet  it  may  be  inked  up  with  a 
lithographic  printing  ink  and  proved. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  indirect  process  the  negative  is  made 
as  before,  except  {hat  it  is  not  reversed.  A  piece  of  photo-Iitho 
paper — that  is,  paper  coated  with  gelatine  sold  for  the  purpose— is 
sensitised  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium— generally  5  per 
cent.,  squeegeed  on  to  a  polished  and  talced  piece  of  glass  to  dry 
in  the  dark,  when,  after  stripping  from  the  glass,  it  is  placed  in 
contact  with  the  negative  and  nrinted  as  usual.  It  is  now  inked 
up  thoroughly,  but  with  a  very  thin  film  of  photo-transfer  ink,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  until  all  the  solvent  has  evaporated 
from  the  ink.  It  is  tben  developed  by  placing  in  cold  water  and 
rubbing  gently  with  a  wad  of  cotton-wool.     After  thorough  wash- 


ing to  remove  all  the  bichromate  the  print  may  be  blotted  dry 
enough  to  transfer,  or  if  allowed  to  dry  it  must  be  redamped  in 
a  damping  Book.  Some  workers  prefer  to  soak  after  exposure  for, 
say,  twenty  minutes,  and  then  blot  off  superfluous  moisture  and 
then  ink  up  with  a  velvet  roller.  The  transfer  is  now  laid  down 
on  the  stone  and  pulled  through  a  lithographic  press  several  times. 
The  transfer  paper  is  then  removed,  softening  with  water  to  allow 
it  to  com?  away  easily,  and  the  transferred  image  is  treated  as 
described  above  for  the  image  printed  direct. 

For  fine  results  the  direct  process  is  to  be  preferred,  because  the 
transfer  process  is  liable  to  coarsen  the  work  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  transferring  tending  to  squash  the  lines. 

14.  Explain  how  it  is  possible  to  convert  a  bromide  print  from  a 
line  negative  into  a  photo-lithographic  transfer.     (50.) 

If  a  developed  bromide  print  be  soaked  in  certain  bleaching  solu- 
tions of  which  a  type  is  simple  bichromate  of  potassium,  this  will 
have  the  effect  of  considerably  hardening  the  gelatine  where  the 
image  is;  that  is  to  say,  the  combined  effect  of  the  reduced  metallic 
silver  and  the  bleaching  solution  will  render  the  gelatine  there 
practically  insoluble.  If  now  the  bleacher  is  washed  away  and  the 
superfluous  moisture  is  blotted  off  the  print  can  be  rolled  up  with 
photo-transfer  ink,  which  will  adhere  only  to  the  image,  or  if  it 
adheres  to  the  other  parts  of  the  paper  it  may  be  easily  removed 
by  means  of  a  wet  sponge.  The  print  can  now  be  laid  down  on  to 
the  lithographic  printing  surface  just  like  any  other  transfer. 

15.  AVhat  is  a  "pneumatic"  printing  frame,  and  upon  what 
principle  does  its  action  depend?     What  are  its  advantages?     (25.) 

A  pneumatic  printing  frame  is  just  like  any  other  printing  trame 
in  its  object,  and  therefore,  in  its  general  construction.  It  differs 
from  the  ordinary  frame  in  the  way  the  pressure  is  applied ;  the 
back  does  not  consist  in  a  strong  piece  of  wood  which  can  be 
forced  in  contact  with  the  negative  and  metal  by  wedges  or  screws, 
but  instead  this  is  made  of  a  piece  of  stout  rubber  which  is  so 
fastened  to  the  frame  that  when  closed  it  makes  an  air-tight  chamber 
of  the  interior  of  the  frame.  The  frame  contains  a  valve  to  which 
a  pump  is  attached  after  the  frame  is  filled  to  exhaust  the  air. 
When  this  is  done  extremely  good  contact  is  made  between  the 
contents  of  the  frame.  The  principle  upon  which  the  action  of  the 
frame  depends  is  the  fact  that  our  atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure  of 
fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  advantages  of  the  frame  are 
that  an  immense  pressure  is  very  easUy  and  quickly  secured  with  a 
v«ry  light  frame,  variations  in  thickness  of  negative  or  metal  cause 
no  trouble,  and  a  number  of  negatives  may  be  printed  at  once. 


THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    ALKALI     IN     PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 


[The  following  is  a  translation  made  with  some  abridgment  of  a  thesis  describing  an  investigation  carried  out  by  M.  Louis 
Bourgeois  for  the  doctorate  of  science  of  the  Lausanne  University.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  forms  a  volume  of  116  pages,  published 
by   E.    Lavanchy,   Merges,    Switzerland. — Eds.    "B.J."] 


The  object  of  the  present  thesis  has  been  to  study  the  action  of 
the  alkali  in  photographic  development,  but,  having  in  mind  the 
great  number  of  alkalies  and  substitutes  therefor,  the  experiments 
have  been  made  throughout  with  one  only,  and  that  the  one  in 
most  general  use — namely,  carbonate  of  soda.  It  will  be  of  service 
if  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  the  question  of  the  necessity 
of  an  alkali — at  any  rate,  with  most  of  the  developers — be  con- 
sidered. The  solution,  in  water  or  alcohol,  of  a  reducing  body  alone 
may  exert  a  certain  reducing  action  on  the  latent  image,  but  this 
action  wiU  be  fo  slow  as  to  be  of  no  use  in  practice'.  In  presence 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  as  used  in  developers  as  a  preventive  or 
restrainer  of  oxidation^,  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt,  although 
still  very  slow,  is  appreciable. 

In  order  that  the  experiments  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
the  lines  of  practice,  we  employed  throughout  the  pure  anhydrous 


Also  density  is  loo  small  in  the  case  of  a  normal  lime  of  development  and  the 
reducing  enbatance  oxidises  too  rapidly. 

•  The  iulphite  playa  the  part  of  a  piasewative. 


soda  sulphite  of  MM.  Lumiere.  This  was  intentionally  left  un-  ■ 
neutralised  by  means  of  bisulphite,  in  order,  again,  to  allow  the  ■ 
experiments  to  conform  to  practical  working  oonditions. 

M.  Reeb,  in  the  "  Bull.  Soc.  Fr.  Phot."  1904,  p.  263.  has  described 
his  method  of  development  with  hydroqumone  by  means  of  pure 
sulphite  Tendered  peutral.  We  have  employed  the  same  form  of 
development  in  the  case  of  .all  the  developers  examined,  using  the 
pure  anhydrous  sulphite  already  referred  to.  Although  M.  Reeb 
admits  that  hydroquinone  is  not  a  chemical  developer  when  used 
with  sulphite  only,  that  is,  when  the  latter  is  free  from  carbonate, 
and  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  negative  fixes  slowly  in  the 
developing  bath,  yet  we  have  obtained,  using  pui-e'  sulphite  only, 
excellent  negatives  as  regards  half-tones  and  details  with  almoft 
all  the  developers  in  common  use,  and  particularly  with  hydro- 
quinone and  pyro.    (See  Tables  I.,  etc.,  given  later.) 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add  to  the  developing  solution  an  accelerator 
which  reduces  the  time  of  development.  This  a'ccelerator,  or  catn- 
lyser,  is  usually  an  alkali,  the  nature  of  the  action  of  which  is  not 
fuUy  known.     The  present  writer  has  specially  studied  the  influence 
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of  a  regular  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  alkali  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jat«nt  image. 

As  soon  as  the  silver  bromide  has  been  reduced  in  the  emulsion 
film  the  alkali  neutralises  the  hydrobromic  acid,  which  is  formed 
V  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  and  the  bromine  from  the  nilver 
feroraide.  There  is  thus  produced  an  alkaline  bromide.  .Moreover 
certain  developexs  give  rise,  by  their  oxidation,  to  acid  products 
which  act  as  restrainers  of  the  further  development  of  the  latent 
image.  In  order  to  prevent  this  reversing  action  it  is  necessary  to 
neutralise  the  acids  thus  formed. 

The  action  can  be  represented  as  follows,  admitting  for  the  sake 
-of  clearness  the  chemical  'hypflthesiB  of  the  latent  image: 

C„H4(OH)2  +  H30=  C,H4(0H).,+  0]+2H 

2H  +  2Ag  Br  =  2H  Br  +  2  Aj? 

2H  Br  +  2NaOH  =  2  HjO  +  2Na  Br. 

We  do  not  support  the  theory  according  to  wliich  the  action  of  any 
alkali  whatever  in  a  developer  is  similar  to  that  of  any  other,  pro- 
vided that  tlie  one  be  replaced  by  the  chemically  equivalent  weight 
«f  the  other.  Opposed  to  this,  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  caustic 
alkalies  possess  certain  qualities  and  certain  defects  which  are  not 
exhibited  by  the  carbonated  alkalies.  In  tiese  latter  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  a  partial  hydrolysis  of 
the  solution  of  the  sodium  carbonate  acts  as  a  restrainer,  but  with 
a  caustic  alkali  such  action  cannot  talce  place. 

Hydroquinone,  pyro,  and  in  general  the  phenols  play  the  part  of 
acids,  and  the  alkali  neutralises  or  saturates  them.  A  caustic  alkali 
will  saturate  diphenol,  a  carbonated  alkali,  pyrogallic  acid. 3 

According  to  Reeb,  developers  containing  a  reducer  of  the  a.mido 
•class  fbasic  bodies)  should  behave  differently,  that  is  to  say,  give  a 
developing  substance  by  combination  with  acids,  such  as  oxalic  acid, 
less  strong  than  hydrobromic  acid,  and  sliould  not  give  rise  in  de- 
velopment to  the  opjKraing  reaction.  But  this  reaction  is  actually 
produced.     Amidol,  or  better,  diamidophenol, 

OH 

x\nh„hci 


NHj-  HCl 
to  which  is  added   oxalic  acid  is  a  developer  of  the  latent  image. 1 
It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  paiaphenylene — diamine, 


>'H., 

which  in  combination  with  hydroquinone  forms  an  excellent  reduced 
hydramine.     These  two  bodies  develop  only  in  aqueous  solution.* 

It  is  'known  that  the  amide  bodies  are  sometin>es  regarded  as  th« 
result  of  the  combination  of  ammonia  with  acids,  'a  combination 
which  causes  one  molecule  of  water  to  be  liberated.  Owing  to  this 
formation  of  water  the  amide  bodies  m&y  be  considered  as  true  salts 
of  ammonia. 

CHs-COONH^  =  CHj-CO-NHj  ^-  HjO 

Experience  lias  sliown  that  these  amido-phenols  play  the  part  of 
base  in  the  presence  of  strong  acids  and  also  the  part  of  acids  in  the 
presence  of  strong  bases.     The  piaramidoplienol  developer, 

OH 


NHj 

which  is  the  reducer  dissolved  in  caustic  litliia,  is  an  example.  Ac- 
cording to  this  the  part  played  by  the  alkali  would  be  as  follows  : — To 
form  a  salt  with  the  reducer  which,  while  preserving  its  reducing 
properties,  has  the  power  of  fixing  hydrohromie  aoi4. 

"  "Bull.  Soc.  Fr.  Phot.."  1904,  p.  824. 

•  Lumifre,  "  Bull.  .Soc.  Fr.  Phot.,"  1893,  p.  ?9a. 

»  Lumiere,  "Bull.  Soc.  Fr.  Phot.,"  1895,  p.  138. 


We  firat  set  out  to  determine,  in  the  owe  of  each  «a1)ft«Dc»' 
examined,  the  reducing  power,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  Bub- 
(tance  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  completely  on«  gram  of  silver 
nitrate.  This  determination  is  of  importance  only  in  the  fact  that 
it  serve*  as  a  guide  for  the  drafting  of  the  formula  employed  in 
practice,  these  latter  invariably  containing  a  considerable  excess  of 
the  reducing  body.  Moreover,  formulte,  which  we  may  call  theoreti- 
cal, may  be  obtained  in  this  way  and  serve  for  a  comparison  of  'he 
different  reducers  as  regards  their  energy.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  present  writer's  knowledge,  no  one  has  yet  determined  exactly 
the  reducing  power  of  all  the  bodies  mentioned  below.  M.  Reeb* 
and  MM.  Immiere'  have  made  this  determinatk>n  in  the  oases  or 
hydroquinone,  eikonogen,  and  paramidophenol. 

In  brief,  the  hypotheses  most  generally  admitted  up  to  the  present 
as  to  the  part  played  by  the  alkali  in  development  of  the  latent 
image  are  as  follows* : — 

1.  To  neutralise  the  hydrobromic  acid  which  .is  formed  in  develop- 
ment by  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  produced  from  the  water  decom- 
posed by  the  reducer. 

2.  According  to  Reeb  ("  BuU.  Soc.  Tr.  Phot.,"  1904,  p.  324)  th* 
alkali  forms  with  the  developing  body  a  compound  in  the  nature 
of  a  salt,  and  this  compound  is  aftei-wards  decomposed  by  the  hydro- 
bromic acid. 

These  two  assumptions,  resting,  one  on  the  neutralisation  of  the- 
hydrobromic  acid  and  the  other  on  the  decomposition  of  A  salt-like 
body  formed  by  this  same  hydrobromic  acid,  naturally  represent 
equal  quantities  of  alkali.  Yet  these  assumptions  are  far  from  corre- 
sponding with  what  actually  takes  place. 

The  first  work  of  verification  was  to  fix  the  average  quantity  of 
hydrobromic  acid  produced  in  the  development  of  a  plato  of  given 
size.  The  following  are  the  results  of  MM.  Lumiere  on  this  point  :— 
They  found  that  in  the  case  of  a  plate  13  x  18  cm.  the  quantity  of 
hydrobromic  acid  formed  was  .0342gm.,  which  corresponds  to  .0236 
caustic  potash  according  to  the  equation 

HBr  -I-   KHO  =   H.O   +   KBr. 

This  small  quantity  of  caustic  potash  has  been  employed  in  a 
hydroquinone  developer,  which  gave  after  one  and  a  half  hours 
development,  a  negative  "of  small  intensity  and  fogged."  In  the 
case  of  using  caustic  soda  the  results  were  almost  the  same. 

It  is  known  that  the  addition  of  increasing  quantities  of  alkali 
(after  having  once  increased  the  reducing  power)  is  without  action 
on  the  latter  up  to  a  certain  quantity.*  MM.  Lumiere  have  deter- 
mined this  quantity  in  the  case  of  the  caustic  and  carbonated 
alkalies.  10  They  have  found,  moreover,  that  it  is  only  the  caustic 
alkalies  which  can  be  replaced  one  for  the  other  in  developers  m 
the  chemically  equivalent  proportions.  The  alkaline  carbonates  and 
their  substitutes,  excepting  only  trioxj-methylene,  should  be  em- 
ploved  in  quantity  considerably  greater  than  the  quantity  of  caustic 
alkali  which  is  their  chemical  equivalent,  in  order  to  lead  to  the  same 
developing  result.  In  short,  if  a  represents  the  quantity  of  caustic 
alkali,  the  necessary  quantity  of  a  carbonated  alkali  will  be  from 
2a  to  8o.  These  calculations  are  made  for  certain  reducers  (de- 
velopers), excluding  others  with  which  the  quantity  of  caustic 
alkali,  which  is  very  great,  cannot  be  replaced  by  carbonated  alkali, 
as  the  quantity  of  the  latter  would  be  far  too  great.  (Presumably 
to  dissolve  in  the  water. — Eds.  "  B.J.'  ). 

In  order  to  determine  the  reducing  power,  several  methods,  both 
gravimetric  and  volumetric,  have  been  tried.  In  the  end,  the 
method  laid  down  by  M.  Reeb"  in  his  paper  on  hydroquinone,  was 
adopted  with  some  slight  modification. 

The  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  following  reducers  : — 
Hydroquinone.  Eikonogen. 

^amiJol.  Paramidophenol. 

Pyro.  Glycin. 

Pyrocatechin.  Ortol. 

Metol.  Adurol. 

Piral  Hauff. 

We  have  also  experimented  with  certain  other  substances ;  in  the 

•  "Ball.  84>c.  Fr.  Phot.,"  1890t  p.  25«.  ,.    „  ^  ,      „     .u.      \riii._ 

'  "L««DeTelopp»teur«Orgaiilques  enPhotographle,"  Paris,  Ganthier  VUlari, 

^'  »  i.umUre  and  Seyewet*,  "  Zeil.  fur  Wiss.  Phot.,"  1007,  p.  12«. 
>  Apart  from  this  action  on  the  gelatine. 
'0  Loe.  dt. 
"  "  Ball.  Soc.  Fr.  Phot ,"  1890. 
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case  of  ceriain  substances,  with  different  brands  provided  by  the 
various  makers. 

M.  Reeb's  method  is  as  follows  :— "  The  method  is  based  on  the 
property  of  hydroquinone  to  reduce  the  whole  of  oxide  of  silver 
dissolved  in  soda  sulphite  solution.  Silver  nitrate,  1  grm.,  is  dis- 
solved in  30  CCS.  of  distilled  water  and  precipitated  by  addition  of  a 
slight  excess  of  caustic  potash.  The  oxide  of  silver  may  be  washed 
by  decantation,  the  first  washing  waters  being  rendered  slightly 
acid  by  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  residual  preci- 
pitate is  then  dissolved  in  5  gms.  of  anhydrous  soda  sulphite.  To 
this  solution  is  added  E/200  solution  of  hydroquinone  until  the 
oxide  of  silver  is  completely  reduced.  Experiments  show  that 
.08  gm.  of  hydroquinone  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  reduce  com- 
pletely the  whole  of  the  silver  oxide  obtained  in  solution  in 
the  soda  sulphite." 

(To  he  continued.) 


TWO  FOCUSSING  HELPS. 
When  using  wide-angle  lenses  in  the  case  of  interiors  and  other 
subjects  of  a  dark  nature  it  is  difficult  to  focus  anywhere  but 
in  the  centre  of  the  image,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  rays, 
and  sometimes  the  base-board,  especially  in  the  so-called 
"Scientific"  square-bellows  cameras,  will  prevent  one  seeing  any 
image  at  aJl  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ground-glass. 

In  such  cases  on*  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the  subject  is  included, 
but  if  a  small  piece  of  mirror  is  held  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.   1, 
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Fig.  1. 

the  image  can  be  seen  in  it  from  above  or  from  the  side,  but  the 
exact  position  and  angle  must  be  found  by  experiment.  A  small 
piece  of  silvered  sheet  glass,  say  2  in.  by  1  in.,  can  be  bound  up 
passe-partout  fashion,  and  takes  up  scarcely  any  room. 

Dim  as  is  the  image  in  the  parts  we  are  able  to  view  without 
a  mirror,  the  application  of  a  focussing  magnifier  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  in  Fig.  2,  is  no  help,  the  light  being  still  further  reduced ; 


but  if  we  8li<:e  off,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  mount  at  the  line 
B  C,  we  can  swing  the  eyepiece  over  so  that  its  axis  is  in  line 
with  the  rays  forming  the  image,  as  in  Fig.  3,  and  get  the 
advantage  of  the  full  amount  of  light  coming  from  the  lens.  The 
difference  in  brilliancy  is  a  revelation  to  anyone  trying  it  for  the 
first  time,  even  in  ordinary  subjects,  and  although  the  field  of 
sharpness  is  not  so  large  as  when  using  the  eyepiece  flat,  as  in  the 


centre  of  the  ground  glass,  still  there  is  a  strip  of  perfect  sharp- 
ness ample  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Cutting  off  part  of  the  mount  does  not  interfere  with  the  use 
of  the  magnifier  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  it  is  very  necessary 
that  we  take  off  exactly  half  of  the  rim,  that  is,  from  the  point  C 
on  one  side  of  the  rim  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  other 
side  should  be  a  true  diameter  of  the  circle,  in  order  that  the 
distance  along  the  axis  of  the  eyepiece  to  the  ground  glass  shall 
remain   the  same   whatever  the   angle   in  which  it   is   held.      Th« 


Fig.  3. 

depth  of  the  bevel  matters  little,  so  long  as  it  allows  the  eyepiece- 
to  swing  over  to  meet  the  rays  from  the  widest-angle  lens  we- 
have. 

The  way  the  points  C  were  fixed  in  my  magnifier  is  as  follo^vs  : 
The  glasses  having  been  first  unscrewed,  a  moistened  piece  of 
stiff  white  paper  was  stuck  over  the  opening  with  fish-glue,  and 
when  dry  it  Tvas  trimmed  round,  forming  a  perfect  circle.  Across 
this  disc  a  straight  line  was  drawn,  "  anywhere  "—say  X  X 
(Fig.   4).     It   was  then  a   simple   matter  to   find  the  centre  Y  of 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


this  line,  and  from  that  point  to  draw  another  straight  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  and  "  produce  it  both  ways,"  as  Euclid's 
translators  'would  say,  to  the  circumference  at  Z  Z.  A  tiny  mark 
was  made  with  the  edge  of  a  sharp  file  at  these  points,  and  tha 
paper  stripped  off. 

The  mount  was  then  held  in  a  vice  by  means  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  notched  as  in  Fig.  5,  and  the  brass  tube  bevelled  off  with 
B  file  up  to  the  marks  Z.  D.  Bebli.n. 


R.\jAR  ^loNiHLY  Print  Competition. — The  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Rajar,  Ltd.,  Mobberley,  Cheshire,  for  the  best  prints  on 
papers  or  postcards  of  their  manufacture  submitted  for  the  compe- 
tition for  the  month  of  July  have  been  awarded  as  follows ;  — 
Class  1,  open  competition,  to  Mr.  A.  Bowes,  71,  Short  Heath  Road, 
Erdington,  Birmingham,  for  print  on  glossy  P.O. P.  paper,  purchased 
from  ^Tt.  Wilton,  chemist,  Erdington ;  Class  2,  for  those  who  have- 
never  previously  won  a  prize  in  any  class  of  competition,  to  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Slater,  Wesleyan  Mission,  Gubbi,  Mysore  State,  India, 
for  print  on  glossy  P.O. P.  paper  purchased  from  Messrs.  K.  V. 
Iyengar  Bros.,  photographic  dealers.  Brigade  Road,  Bangalore, 
India.  Remittances  for  the  prizes  have  been  posted  to  the  respective 
winners. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS, 
MALE     AND     FEMALE,    OF     GREAT     BRITAIN. 

Fellow  Woukkrs,— I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  formation 
of  a  union.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  mc  when  I  «ay  that 
a  photographic  assistants'  union  is  a  thing  which  is  badly  needed 
at  the  present  day.  You  will  remember  some  five  years  ago  a 
gentleman  from  the  South,  Mr.  Doust,  appealed  to  you  through 
the  "Journal,"  and  offered  to  put  a  union  on  a  workable  footing, 
entirely  out  of  his  own  pocket.  That  the  project  failed  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  fail  it  did.  At  the  same  time,  the  att;mpt  showed 
that  there  were  a  number  of  assistants  who  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  a  course,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  there  was 
a  necessity  for  a  union  five  years  ago,  there  is  a  greater  necessity 
for  one  to-day.  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  assistants  and 
masters  who,  at  the  mention  of  a  union,  will  shake  their  heads 
and  say  the  thing  is  an  impossibility.  Well,  I  will  ask  those 
of  that  way  of  thinking  to  look  at  quite  a  recent  event,  tho  sailors' 
strike.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  many  people  that  the  sailors  had 
got  a  union,  and  could  present  a  united  front.  Yet,  if  a  moving 
fraternity  like  sailors  can  organise,  why  cannot  photographic 
assistants?  Tb?  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  small  a  number  in  each  town,  but  the  difficulty  is  one 
which  can  be  overcome. 

It  will  be  as  well,  then,  if  we  look  at  the  cause  of  the  previous 
failure.  Mr.  Doust  asked  for,  I  believe,  the  names  of  ninety 
assistants  who  were  willing  to  help  him,  but  failed  to  get  above 
seventy,  with  the  result  that  the  project  fell  flat.  Now,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  first  caus3  of  failure  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Doust 
was  a  master  photographer.  Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean.  I 
was,  at  the  time,  one  of  about  seventeen  assistants  on  a  firm  in 
a  Lancashire  town.  When  Mr.  Doust  appealed  for  nan»3s  I 
sounded  several  of  my  fellow  workers,  with  the  idea  of  sending 
the  names  up  in  a  bunch.  Yes,  they  were  willing  to  support  a 
union,  but,  stranga  to  say,  the  same  question  was  asked  by  each 
of  them  :  "  What  is  he  going  to  get  out  of  it  ?  "  There  was  the 
rub  ;  they  could  not  understand  why  a  master  photographer  should 
be  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  assistants. 

Now,  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Doust  was  acting  from  a  punjly 
disinterested  motive,  but  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  convince 
the  assistants  that  it  was  so.  You  see,  the  photographic  assistant 
is  trained  in  rather  a  narrow  school,  is  rather  given  to  suspicion, 
and  will  not  b?  caught  napping  if  he  can  help  it.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  first  cause  of  failure — ^lack  of  confidence  and  support. 
It  was  this  same  reason  which  prevented  the  assistants'  branch  of 
the  P.  P. A.  from  being  a  success.  For  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  assistants  are  going  to  look  askance  at  any  proposed  union  which 
would  be  presided  over  by  master  photographers. 

The  next  reason  for  failure  in  both  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Doust 
anJthat  of  the  P. P. A.  was  the  fact  that  they  relied  on  ono  channel 
oiJy  to  reach  the  assistants,  that  through  the  "British  Journal." 
You  cannot  build  a  union  in  this  trade  unless  you  reach  the 
assistants  through  other  channels  than  this  paper.  The  "  Journal " 
is  the  primary  channel  through  which  you  r3ach  the  interested 
assistants,  but  you  have  got  to  reach  the  disinterested  ones  also, 
and  to  this  end  there  are  other  ways  and  means.  Where  those 
other  means  lie  I  have  my  own  ideas,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
state  them  here.  Lst  us  look  at  the  present.  A  few  weeks  back 
an  assistant  signing  himself  "Too  Old  at  Forty -three  "  wished 
to  know  what  were  the  reasons  he  could  not  obtain  a  decent  situa- 
tion. I  want  you  to  note,  h3  explained  he  ?tad  held  situations  at 
two  or  three  pounds  a  week.  Well,  I  think  the  fault  with  him 
is  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  rut,  and  the  rut  he  is  in  we  are  all 
of  us  in  danger  of  falling  into.  Pick  up  any  week's  "Journal,"  and 
you  will  not  hav3  to  look  long  to  find  an  advertisement  couched 
in  these  terms  :  "  Operator-retoucher,  must  be  smart,  able  to  assist 
generally;  wages  £1  per  week.  Apply,  etc."  I  know  that  you 
will  say  that  an  advertisement  of  this  sort  is  rather  an  exception, 
but  I  say  it  is  these  exceptions  which  are  the  starting-point  of 
our  troubles.  This  point  is  pinning  us  down  until  we  shall  become, 
if  we  have  n»t  already  done  40,  the  poorest  paid  section  of  brain 
workers  in  the  kingdom.  But  there  are  other  questions  vital  to 
us  assistants  which  require  attention  :  the  overcrowding  of  ths  trade 
by  female  workers,  the  permanency  question,  the  question  of  rail- 
way fares,  and  the  Sunday  working  question. 


With  regard  to  the  <iueition  of  the  female  workers,  well,  they 
are  a  necessity  to  the  trade,  and  have  got  to  live;  but  it  ii  quite 
time  it  wa«  defined  where  their  place  in  photography  ia.  This 
is  a  matter  which  is  stirring  otlter  trades  bosidea  our  own,  and  it 
is  one  which  will  have  to  be  tackled  if  photography  ii  to  remain 
a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  male  worker.  When  things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  we  have  on  oi»3  hand  "  Too  Old  at  Forty- 
three"  saying  he  cannot  get  a  decent  place,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  master  photographer  like  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  of  Leioaster, 
asking  re  Sunday  trading,  "  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  all 
have  to  fall  into  line?  "  I  think  it  about  time  that  photography 
began   a  general  turning  about. 

But  you  assistants  must  not  think  you  have  all  the  grievances ; 
the  masters  have  quite  as  many  on  their  side,  aiKl  I  tWnk  the  lack 
of  really  good  assistants  is  one  of  them. 

But  the  masters  are  to  a  great  extent  to  bbune  for  tlhis  one.  They 
know  quite  well  that  in  scarcely  any  other  trade  is  there  so  much 
need  for  brains  in  an  assisitant  as  there  da  in  photography.  If  lui 
assistant  is  to  do  his  or  her  work  properly,  it  is  brains  from  starting 
in  the  morning  till  leaving  at  niglht.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
manufacturers  to  make  photography  a  mechanical  trade,  it  still  is,  and 
always  will  be,  one  in  which  the  personal  element  is  a  predominaDt 
feature.  An  assistant  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  work  may  go  on 
learning  until  the  grave  claims  him.  And  wfhat  do  they  offer  him 
to  keep  up  his  interest  in  photography,  what  inducement  is  there 
for  luira  to  go  on  learning?  It  just  about  amounts  to  the  wage  of  a 
navvy.  Except  in  the  highest  walks  of  photography  the  tendency 
is  to  press  the  assistants'  wages  down  to  a  point  whiich  is  infinitesimal. 
Only  tbe  other  week  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  photognapber  in 
the  Midlands,  whose  name  and  work  are  known  throughout  photo- 
graphic ranks,  was  offering  but  25s.  for  an  assistant,  and  his  teat 
a  place  where  brains  would  have  to  be  used  if  ever  there  was  one. 
I  also  know  a.  good-class  photographer  close  to  London  who  pays 
his  assistant  the  princely  sum  of  19s.  per  week.  The  masters  will 
say  that  the  present  state  of  the  ta'ade  will  not  allow  of  big  wages. 
Well,  perhaps  it  won't,  I  am  sorry  and  all  that,  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  money-grubbers  among  them  will  never  pay  decent  wages 
until  they  are  forced  to. 

There  are  many  other  grievances  on  the  masters'  side  which  re- 
quire attention,  and  which  there  is  not  space  to  discuss  here,  notably 
the  Sunday  opening,  the  cut  trade,  and  overriding  by  the  iUus- 
tiated  pi-ess.  It  is  scarcely  my  place  to  champion  the  masters, 
although  I  must  say  that  at  the  present  they  seem  a  helpless  lot, 
and  could  do  with  someone  to  stick  irp  for  them.  That  the  master 
photogi-apher  has  grievances  which  are  very  real  and  difficult  to 
tackle  no  assistant  will  deny.  Some  of  their  troubles,  such  as  that 
with  the  press,  will  not  be  settled  until  tealt  oases  are  taken  into  the 
courts.  But  a  test  case  would  cost  much  money,  and  even  if  one  of 
the  hurt  ones  had  money  for  it  to  spare,  he  would  not  spend  it 
that  way,  because  it  might  be  of  benefit  to  other  photograjrfjers. 
Now  it  does  seem  strange  thait  you  masters,  unlike  the  assistants, 
have  a  power  in  your  hands  to  settle  your  grievances  which  the 
majority  will  not  make  use  of.  I  refer  to  the  P.P.A.  At  the  pres«it 
time  this  excellent  society  certainly  lives,  but  is  like  a  sickly  child. 
I  am  not  forgetting  that  you  had  a  real  live  convention  last  May. 
But  what  good  came  of  it?  It  was  a  nice  holiday  for  you  who  atr 
tended  it,  and  you  had  your  photograph  taken.  But  I  think  the 
wholesalers  did  the  wire-pulling.  They  were  about  the  only  ones 
who  gained  any  practical  result  from  it,  or  some  of  you  who  attended 
wouldn't  have  had  the  need  to  start  grumbling  so  eoon  after.  That 
it  is  not  a  very  effective  force  no  one  will  deny.  If  it  were,  many 
of  your  grievances  would  be  things  of  the  past.  Why  is  it  not  effec- 
tive? Its  leaders  are  good  business  men,  who  know  every  phase  of 
the  trade.  Well,  it  is  ineffective  because  it  is  not  representative.  To 
be  a  representative  body  it  muft  have  three-fourths  of  the  photo- 
graphers at  its  back.  The  present  membership  is  a  few  hundreds, 
and  the  number  of  bona-fide  photographers  is  several  thousanda. 
Therefore  it  needs  more  support.  Given  tihis  support  by  the  neces- 
sary three-fourths,  there  is  no  question  affecting  photographers  which 
could  not  be  successfully  tackled  by  this  body.  But  you,  the  majority, 
don't  see  why  you  should  become  a  member  of  an  ineffective  body. 
No,  and  you  w-ill  continue  to  be  blind  until  we  assistants  give  you 
the  lead  by  forming  a  union.  Then,  I  venture  to  say,  you  will  do 
a  double  to  get  your  sobscriptions  up  to  the  P.P.A.    For  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  union  will  teach  you  what  you  won't  take  in  at  present — 
that  if  you  are  to  be  the  principal  voice  in  the  control  of  the  trade 
you  must,  combine. 

This  is  where  the  miatter  of  a  union  directly  affects  tihe  mastere. 
Until  they  are  forced  to  combine  they  will  not  do  so,  and  until  thalt 
combination  takes  place,  and,  instead  of  each  being  a  unit  working 
in  his  own  selfish  sphere,  until  they  become  members  of  one  body 
working  for  the  common  good  of  the  trade,  so  will  photogi-aphy 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  master  photographer 
in  these  islands  but  ought  to  heartily  support  the  foi-mation  of  an 
assistants'  union. 

And  now  I  will  say  a  few  final  words  to  tihe  assistants  themselves. 
You  will  see  that  it  we  are  to  have  our  grievances  listened  to  it  is 
time  we  studied  ourselves.  We  may  go  on  pleading  our  cause 
through  the  "Journal "  in  individual  fashion  from  now  to  tihe 
orack  of  doom,  and  it  will  avail  us  nothing.  It  is  time  we  ceased 
to  sit  and  bemoan  our  lot  and  got  up  and  acted.  We  may  be  sure  that 
if  we  wiU  not  make  an  effort  to  fight  our  own  battles  no  one  will 
fight  them  for  us.  With  the  formation  of  a  union  on  our  side,  greater 
support  of  the  P. P. A.  on  the  masters'  side,  and  some  sane  and 
sensible  discussion  and  arbitd-ation  between  the  two,  our  grievances 
will  cease  to  hurt  us,  and  we  shall  be  doing  our  bit  towards  the 
raising  up  of  the  trade  to  a  profitable  profession. 

It  is  useless  letting  month  after  month  and  year  after  year  pass 
without  making  an  effort  to  improve  our  lot.  It  is  far  better  to  set 
into  it  and  see  wliat  we  can  do. 

Xow.  how  many  volunteers  are  there  who  have  the  grit  to  make 
this  effort.  Don't  run  away  with  the  impression  it  is  going  to  be  an 
easy  job.  It  will  be  a  lengthy  and  arduous  task  if  we  are  to  put  it 
on  a  lii-m  foundation,  and  its  foundation  must  be  firm  if  it  is  to  be 
a  telling  force.  It  will  require  workers,  stickers,  and  "die-hards." 
and  please  don't  ask  that  narrow-minded,  five-year-old  question, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  it?  "  I  hope  to  get  a  better 
value  for  my  services.  Remember,  I  am  an  assistant  myself,  and 
wliat  you  stand  to  gain  or  lose  by  it,  so  do  I  stand  similar. 

I  am  ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  co-operate  with  any  of  you  who 
is  in  sympathy  in  thi.i  matter  of  a  union. 

Ha\-ing  now  finiished  my  appeal  to  you  I  will  leave  the  issue  in 
your  hands.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  we  shall  make  a  combined 
effort  to  improve  our  lot  or  continue  to  drift  towards  the  gutter. 

Before  closing  I  must  thank  the  Editor  for  having  published  this 
letter.  We  ought  all  to  be  thankful  that  in  him  we  have  an  impartial 
friend,  ever  ready  to  help  the  cause  of  master  or  assistant. 

Phil.    Jahhett. 

6,  Salisbury  Road,  Watford. 


WOMEN  IN  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGR.\PHY. 
The  National  Convention  of  Professional  Photographers,  just  held 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.S.A.,  has  emphasised  nothing  more  strongly 
than  the  firm  place  taken  by  women  in  the  profession — not  merely 
as  receptionists,  retouchers,  etc.,  but  as  owners  of  successful  busi- 
nesses. The  American  conventions  attract  public  attention  in  a 
way  that  no  British  gatherings  of  photographers  have  yet  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  their  work  is  chronicled  by  newspapers  scattered  all 
over  the  huge  country.  For  instance,  such  a  staid  old  journal  as  the 
"Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,"  published  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  Convention,  gives  it  a  full  page,  with  many  por- 
traits of  the  leaders,  and  it  is  significant  that  of  the  eleven  people 
thought  worthy  of  portrayal,  five  are  women — Mary  Carnell,  of 
Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Stevens,  of  Toledo;  Belle  Johnson,  of  Monroe 
City,  Mo. ;  Gertude  Kiisebier,  of  New  Y'ork ;  and  Mina  Diez- 
Diihrkoop,  of  Hamburg  and  Berlin. 

The  recognition  of  woman's  real  place  amongst  the  profession  is 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Women's  Federation,  formed  .within 
the  Professional  Photographers'  Association  nearly  three  years  ago, 
with  Madame  Kasebier  as  its  first  president,  and  with  Miss  Mary 
Carnell  as  president  for  the  current  year.  Miss  Carnell  has  been 
very  successful  in  arranging  a  show  of  women's  work,  and  the  appre- 
ciation with  which  it  was  received  encourages  her  to  urge  that  next 
year  there  shall  be  an  attempt  to  represent  the  women  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  as  adequately  as  their  American  sisters  were  treated 
this  year. 

Even  in  the  exhibition  just  closed,  there  were  a  few  invited  pic- 


tures, England  being  represented  by  Miss  Warburg  and  Mrs. 
Catharine  Weed  Ward,  Sweden  by  Miss  Anna  Backelund,  and 
Germany  by  Frau  Diez-Diihrkoop.  Next  year  Miss  Carnell  wishes 
to  represent  not  only  the  British  women  workers  of  to-day,  but  also, 
and  particularly,  that  great  pioneer  in  pictorial  photography,  Jlrs. 
Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  and  she  asks  that  readers  of  "  The  British 
Journ,al  of  Photography"  will  communicate  with  the  Editor  if  they 
are  willing  to  lend  prints  by,  or  from  the  negatives  of  Mrs.  Cameron. 
She  also  asks  that  any  women  photographers  who  would  contribute 
their  own  work  to  a  representative  British  collection,  should  com- 
municate with  the  Editor. 

Amongst  the  speakers  and  demonstrators  at  the  Convention,  women 
have  been  very  successful.  Mrs.  Kasebier's  demonstration  of  pic- 
torial photography  at  Rochester  last  year  was  almost  ruined  by  its 
very  popularity,  for  the  great  hall  was  so  crowded,  and  in  such 
torrid  weather,  that  it  became  almost  insufferable  for  lecturer  and 
for  audience.  Miss  Carnell  is  always  a  welcome  speaker,  and  this 
year  Mrs.  Nina  Spalding  Stevens,  a  member  of  the  Women's  Federa- 
tion, and  assistant-director  of  the  Art  :\Iu.seum  of  Toledo,  gave  one 
of  the  addresses. 

Miss  Carnell's  subject  at  St.  Paul  this  year  was  "  The  Limitless 
Camera,"  illustrated  by  the  work  of  both  women  and  men,  amongst 
them  being  some  fine  Egyptian  exploration  pictures  by  Sophie  Steel, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  views  in  the  American  South-West  by  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  Bonsall. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Women's  Federation,  Miss  Carnell 
stated  that  it  now  has  two  hundred  members— just  about  one-eighth 
of  the  women  in  America  who  are  making  independent  livings  with 
their  cameras,  for  these  are  known  to  be  just  over  sixteen  hundred. 
i\Iany  of  them  have  inherited  businesses  founded  by  fathers  or  hus- 
bands, but  still  more  have  made  new  businesses  for  themselves 
Amongst  the  members  are  .Aladame  Kasebier,  Miss  Jessie  Tarbox 
Beals,  Miss  Frances  Benjamin  Johnson  (a  pioneer  in  fine  press- 
photography).  Misses  Virginia  Prall,  Frances  and  Mary  Allen  Hor- 
ence  Maynard,  and  Mathilde  Weil,  to  mention  only  those  who  have 
some  international  reputation  through  their  exhibition  work  and 
their  illustration  of  some  of  the  leading  American  magazines 

In  her  address  to  the  Convention,  Miss  Carnell  sipoke  for  "equal 
rights,  equal  responsibilities,  and  equal  opportunities,"  and  in  an 
interview  with  a,  newspaper  man  she  said  : 

'•  Photogi-aphy  in  certain  brandies  seems  naturally  fitted  to  be 
women's  work.  What  more  natural,  for  instance,  than  for  a  woman 
to  photograph  a  mother  and  child?  Granted  her  technical  know- 
ledge, who  could  sympathise  more  with  that  exquisite  relationship 
than  she?  W<>men  like  to  photographed  by  a  woman,  too.  They 
feel  ifar  less  constraint  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  easier  to  get  from  them 
natural  and  unaffected  poses.  Much  clever  advertising  work  has 
been  done  Jjy  women,  bright,  snappy  ideas,  which  appeal  to  the 
business  man.  Miss  Florence  Maynard,  Vhose  artistic  work  is  so 
well  known,  has  been  remarkably  successful  also  in  this  very  difficult 
line,  carrying  off  large  money  prizes  i-epeatedly  in  the'Eastmin 
Company's  competitions.  Wo  have  not  wanted  to  compete  with  the 
men,  to  emulate  or  rival  them  in  any  way,  but  to  work  side  by  side 
with  them  for  the  same  ethical  and  pix)fesBional  standards.  And 
I  (think  our  'attitude  is  becoming  thoroughly  known  and  respected." 

Frederic  Gutekunst,  now  the  oldest  professional  pTidtographer  in 
the  United  States,  says: — "I  would  rather  see  a  dainty,  refined 
w<onian  before  the  camera,  as  sitter,  than  working  with  disfiguring 
chemicals  in  a  dark-room.  lint  if  she  has  such  desire  and  aptitude 
for  the  work  that  she  cannot  keep  away  from  it,  then  the  photo- 
graphic profession  is  the  very  place  iWhere  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
her,  and  where  she  ought  to  be." 

William  H.  Eau,  the  president  of  the  Professiorial  Photographers' 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  National 
Conventfon,  is  heartily  in  ■favour  of  the  entry  of  women  more  fully 
into  photography.  He  says  that :  "  With  the  exception  of  outdoor 
work,  which  requires  the  carrying  of  heavy  outfits,  women  have 
mastered*  the  photographic  business.  The  attitude  of  the  men  was 
at  first  tolerant,  hult  is  now  acceptable.  I  know  of  no  feeling  of 
jealousy  nor  doubt  as  to  women's  adaptahility  to  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  profession.  ^S^^e  'can  sell  pictures  at  higher 
prices  than  the  average  man,  and  is  especiallv  successful  in  the 
pidturing  of  children."  Among  others,  Mr.  Rau  mentioned  Mary 
Carnell  and  Mrs.  Price,  Mary  McGarvey,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.  ;  Helen 
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Ball,  of  Lancaster ;  Amy  French  Wright,  of  Wilkesbarre ;  Katherine 
Jamieson,  of  Tittsburg,  and  Mary  Sunderline,  of  Flemington,  N.J., 
ea  clever  women  wlio  had  succeeded  in  the  art. 

ITic  point  made  by  Mr.  Hau,  that  women  can  (and  do)  get  better 
prices  than  the  men,  answers  the  only  real  abjection  t-hat  the  pro- 
fession ha-s  <!ver  raised  to  the  entry  of  women  into  the  rank*— the 
fear  that  tliey  would  cut  prices  and  lower  the  commercial  ^tandaird. 


THE  PROPOSED  OPTICAL  CONVENTION,  1912. 
A  MEKTINO  of  the  Organising  Committe*  of  this  Convention  was 
held  ill  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday, 
July  20  last,  when  a  report  was  presented  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  furtherance  of  the 
project  and  the  stage  which,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  move- 
ment has  reached.  It  thus  appeared  that  a  Guarantee  Fund  had 
been  subscribed,  with  the  assistance  of  three  City  companies,  among 
the  members  of  the  Organising  Committee  and  Executive  Committee 
and  their  immediate  friends,  to  the  extent  of  £822  As.  6d.  It  is 
understood  that  further  guarantees  will  be  forthcoming,  and  it 
is  intended  that  the  scheme  shaU  be  floated  on  a  guarantee  fund 
of  not  less  than  £1,000. 

VVitli  a  view  to  making  the  Convention  widely  known,  especially 
to  the  scientific  public  particularly  interested  in  optical  instru- 
ments, the  Executive  Committee  have  put  themselves  into  com- 
munication with  the  Councils  of  the  principal  scientific  societies 
in  London  and  the  Provinces.  Their  communication  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  request  to  these  bodies  to  nominate  representative 
members  on  the  Organising  Committee,  and  in  some  cases,  where 
it  was  thought  that  the  interest  of  the  society  addressed  would  be 
of  a  somewhat  direct  and  special  character,  a  further  request  has 
been  made  to  the  president  of  the  society  to  accept  nomination  as 
vice-president  of  the  Convention.  A  considerable  number  of  very 
influential  gentlemen  ha,ve  responded  to  this  invitation,  and  have 
joined  the  Organising  Committee  under  these  conditions,  The  follow- 
ing accessions  to  that  body  were  reported  at  the  meeting: — His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.  (Royal  Institution); 
Sir  William  Turner,  K.C.B.  (Royal  .Society  of  Edinburgh) ;  The 
Astronomer  Royal  (Royal  Astronomical  .Society) ;  Dr.  Baker,  F.R.S. 
(London  Mathematical  Society);  Professor  Frankland,  F.R.S. 
(Chemical  Society) ;  Dr.  Dickson  (Royal  Meteorological  Society) ; 
•Mr.  E.  B.  Knobel,  F.R.A.S.  (British  Astronomical  Association) ; 
Dr.  G.  T.  Beilby,  F.R.S.  (Institute  of  Chemistry);  Mr.  E.  B. 
Ellington  (Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers);  Dr.  Glazebrook, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  (Faraday  Society);  Mr.  H.  G.  Plimmer,  F.R.S., 
F.R.M.S.  (Royal  Microscopical  Society) ;  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Sanderson,  G.C.B.  (Royal  Society  of  Arts);  Captain  H.  G. 
Lyons,  F.R.S.  (Royal  Geographical  Society) ;  Mr.  Chapman  Jones, 
F.I.C.  (Royal  Photographic  Society);  Mr.  E.  Walter  Maunder 
(Victoria  Institute) ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Shadbolt  (Institution  of  Gas 
Engineers). 

Some  of  these  gentlemen,  having  been  original  members  of  the 
Organising  Committee,  have  added  a  representative  capacity  to  their 
private  membership. 

The  Organising  Committee  felt  it  expedient  in  these  circumstances 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
what  should  be  the' scope  of  the  Convention,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  papers  to  be  read  and  the  objects  to  be  included  in  the 
exhibition  which  it  is  intended  to  hold  during  the  Convention  week. 
The  point  of  greatest  difficulty  which  fell  to  be  considered  was 
whether  the  Convention  should  be  organised  as  an  international 
Convention,  or  on  what  may  be  called  a  national  scale.  This  ques- 
tion has  been  under  discussion  in  .committee  meetings  from  the 
first,  and  was  decided  at  the  meeting  after  much  deliberation,  but 
eventually  upon  considerations  of  an  eminently  practical  character. 
It  was  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  that  the 
organisation  of  an  international  exhibition  would  be  beyond  its 
power,  because  it  would  demand  for  successful  carrying  out  the 
establishment  of  foreign  agencies  to  represent  the  committee  in  the 
principal  foreign  capitals,  and  to  supervise  upon  the  spot  the  work 
of  collecting  and  choosing  suitable  objects  for  exhibition.  As  no  such 
agencies  exist,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  tliat  they  could  not  be 
improvised,  the  committee  felt  itself  compelled  to  forego  this  sug- 
gestion.   The  decision  ultimately  arrived  at  accordingly  was  that  the 


exhibition  must  be  organised  as  mibstantially  a  British  exhibition, 
but  in  order  that  the  committee  might  not  lie  prevented  from  getting 
the  'benefit  of  exhibits  of  educational  or  scientific  interest,  whether 
they  come  from  this  country  or  from  abroad,  it  was  decided  to 
add  to  the  trade  exhibition  a  loan  collection  of  such  apparatus. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  the  committee  adopted  tlie  follow- 
ing definition  of  the  objects  of  the  Convention:  — 

1.  To  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the  various  modes  in  which 

(a)  Theoretical  science  can  be  utilised  to  further  industrial 
development ; 

(6)  The  study  of  practical  problems  can  be  employed  to  give 
direction  to  theoretical  teaching  and  investigation ; 

(c)  The  practice  of  experiment  can  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  teaching  of  optical  science. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  purchaser  of  optical  and 
other  scientific  instruments,  by  means  of  the  exhibition  in  London, 
and  by  means  of  the  catalogue  in  the  provinces,  in  the  colonies, 
and  in  foreign  countries,  what  are  the  resources  of  British  manu- 
facturers. 

3.  To  collect,  to  ventilate,  and  to  subject  to  efficient  criticism, 
such  proposals  as  have  for  their  object  the  better  organisation  of 
the  British  optical  industry,  and  the  improvement,  in  any  way,  of 
British   optical    manufactures. 

4.  To  ascertain  and  make  known  existing  wants  and  deficiencies. 
In  pursuance  of  these  objects  the  committee   next  prooeeded   to 

regulate  the  organisation  of  the  Convention  by  the  following  reso- 
lutions :  — 

1.  That  the  exhibition  shall  be  essentially  a  British  exhibition, 
and  shall  comprise,  in  addition  to  a  trade  exhibition,  confined  to 
British  manufacturers,  a  loan  collection  of  instruments  and  appara- 
tus of  historical  and  scientific  interest,  which  may  be  of  British  or 
foreign  manufacture,  and  which  shall  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
subserving  the  educational  and  scientific  objects  of  the  Convention. 

2.  That  guarantors  of  £5  and  upwards,  and  donors  of  £1  and 
upwards,  be  enrolled  as  founder  members  of  the  Convention,  and 
entitled  as  such,  in  addition  to  the  other  privileges  of  membership, 
to  receive  presentation  copies  of  the  proceedings  and  catalogue. 

3.  That  the  subscription  for  ordinary  membership  be  5s. 

4.  As  to  privileges  of  membership,  that  membership  shall  confer 
in  all  cases  the  right — 

(a)  To  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  and  to  vote  on 
all  business  submitted  to  the  vote  of  any  such  meeting. 

(6)  To  purchase  the  volume  of  proceedings  and  the  catalogue 
at  half  price. 
Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc,  F.R.S..  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  proposed  Convention,  the  secretary  for  which  is 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gordon,  113,  Broadhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


Pboto-roecbanical  Dotes. 

Block-Making    for    Amateurs- 

The  French  publishers,  Oliarles  Mendel,  have  published  a  little 
book  (60  centimes)  called  "La  Photogravure  simplifi^,"  which 
describes  in  detail  how  an  amaterur  can  set  to  work  to  make  lin« 
and  half-tone  blocks.  The  formulae  given  are  all  satisfactory,  and 
the  operations  are  correctly  described,  though  some  of  the  expedients 
recommended  would  strike  the  professional  expert  as  fantlasrtic. 
Thus  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  oross-line  screen 
and  a  special  slide  to  hold  it,  the  author  recommends  one  should  be 
made,  among  other  means,  by  photographing  a  piece  of  tint  in  the 
sky  of  a  large  half-tone  piint !  or  to  remove  the  film  from  one  of 
the  "Omnicolore"  colour  plates,  and  enlarge  the  remaining  screen! 
The  process  recommended  for  making  the  metal  print  is  a  simdar 
one  to  Dr.  Albert's  cold  enamel  method.  The  zinc  is  first  coated 
with  bitimien,  then  with  the  usual  enamel,  the  print  exposed  and 
developed  in  the  usual  way,  put  into  a  hardening  bath,  slightly 
burned  in,  and  then  the  bitumen  removed  by  means  of  terpentine 
from  the  spaces  between  the  doUs.  The  publishers  stat*  that  M. 
Tranchant,  the  author,  is  a  conscientious  experimenter  who  has  tried 
all  the  manipulations  that  he  recommends,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  bo,  but  no  examples  aie  given  of  his  results.     Wliat  an 
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inventor  and  ejcperimenter  himseli  thinks  good  enough,  and  whii<A 
really  may  be  quite  remarkable  considering  the  means  employed, 
will  often  be  very  disappointing  to  everyone  else,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  few  amateurs  will  get  any  satisfaction  from  attempting  to  make 
line  and  half-tone  blocks  without  suitaible  equipment. 


Patent  DetDS. 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
'^Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
August  8  and  August  12  : — 
Flashlight.— No.    17,976.      Flashlight    mechanism.       Francis   John 

Boucher. 
Developing  Tanks.— No.  17,989.     Developing  tanks.    Hugh  Hamil- 
ton Gregory. 
Cinematographs.— No.  18,006.     Cinematographs.    Robert  Rigby  and 

Richard   Philip   Myers. 
Colour  Cinematography. — No.   18,100.     Apparatus  for  taking  and 

projecting  animated  pictures  in  natural  colours.     Walter  Harold 

Speer. 

"     COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    25,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The  date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application  in  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 
Carriih  for  Sensitised  Plates  or  Cut  Films.— No.  20,909,  1910 
(September  8,  lyiu).  For  the  purpose  of  this  invention  a  carrier 
is  provided  consisting  of  a  case  in  which  the  front  is  hinged 
at  the  bottom  to  the  back,  this  front  having  an  aperture  of 
nearly  the  same  size  as  the  plate  or  film.  Connected  by  hinges 
to  the  base  of  and  inside  the  back  is  a  metallic  frame,  with  an 
aperture  approximately  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  the  front  of 
the  case. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  the  plate  a  light-proof  envelope  is 
Med,  consisting  of  a  light-proof  paper  frame  with  an  aperture 
rather  less  than  the  plate  or  film  required.  This  frame  is 
mounted  on  a  cardboard  frame,  in  which  is  inserted  the  plate 
or  film ;  a  iight-iproof  paper  back  is  secured  to  the  frame ;  an 
opening  is  left  at  the  top  of  the  light-proof  envelope,  and  a  light- 
proof  cardboard  shutter  is  inserted  therein,  the  opening  being 
covered  by  a  light-proof  paper  flap  attached  to  the  back.  The 
cardboard  shutter  has  a  black  back,  and  the  front  may  be 
ntUised  for  register  purposes. 

The  envelope  with  the  plate  and  cardboard  shutter  is  placed 
in  the  case  hereinbefore  described,  and  the  envelope  is  secured  by 
the  metallic  frame  in  the  case  before  the  case  is  closed,  which  is 
then  fastened  by  spring  clips  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  from 
entering  the  top  of  the  envelope  whilst  the  flap  is  turned  back 
from  the  top  of  the  envelope ;  the  case  is  then  closed.  When 
an  exposure  is  required,  the  top  of  the  front  of  the  case,  which 
is  connected  to  a  slide  in  the  case,  is  drawn  up,  and  a  clip  on 
the  back  of  the  top  engaging  with  the  cardboard  shutter,  said 
abutter  is  drawn  up,  and  the  plate  is  exposed.  When  the  expo- 
sure is  complete,  the  shutter  is  placed  down  over  the  plate  and 
released  from  the  clip,  and  the  light-proof  flap  replaced  over 
the  top  of  the  envelope,  when  the  envelope,  with  the  plate  or 
film,  may  be  removed  from  the  case  and  replaced  with  anether 
-anvelope  and  plate  or  film.  The  spring  clips  are  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  case  to  keep  the  envelope  containing  the  plate  or  film 
rigid,  and  a  spring  may  be  fitted  at  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
frame  and  connected  by  a  bar  across  the  aperture,  the  front  of 
the  case  when  closed  pressing  on  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  envelope  in  position  when  the  shutter  is  withdrawn, 
and  also  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  bottom  of  the  shutter  when  it  is 
being  returned  to  its  position  after  exposure.  George  Pritchard, 
503,  Barton  Road,  Stretford,  Lancaster. 


Cinematographic  Pictures  in  Colours.— No.  29,586,  1910  (July  6, 
1911).  The  three  methods  most  commonly  adopted  for  project- 
ing coloured  cinematographic  pictures  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Red,  green,  and  violet  primaries  are  successively  projected 
on  the  screen,  it  being  left  to  the  observer  to  fuse  the  colours  to- 
getlher.  For  this  method,  the  picture  is  taken  through  a  rotaiting 
filter  with  sectors  of  the  three  colours.  The  projected  image 
flickers  very  strongly. 

2.  Red,  green,  and  violet  primaries  are  synchronously  projected, 
to  make  a  composite  picture.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the 
primaries  in  this  case  register  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
accuracy. 

3.  Two  colours  are  used,  instead  of  three,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  process,  the  projections  being  successive  or  synchronous.  The 
flickering  is  slight,  but  the  resultant  colours  are  not  true. 

The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  these  three  methods,  and  avoid  their  disadvantages,  and 
the  invention  substantially  consists  in  using  two  film  strips,  one 
of  which  bears  pictures  representing  only  one  colour-element,  say 
red,  whereas  the  other  bears  pictures  of  two  colour-elements,  say 
green  and  violet,  alternating  with  each  other,  these  strips  being 
used  synchronously,  to  produce  a  composite  picture.  A  stationary 
red  filter  is  used  in  front  of  the  objective  of  the  first  film,  and 
a  rotary  filter,  part  green  and  part  violet,  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
objective  of  the  second  film,  so  that  green  and  violet  images  are 
alternately  projected  in  exact  register  with  the  red  image. 

The  work  thrown  upon  the  eye  in  regard  to  fusing  the  three 
colours  is  thus  simplified,  as  compared  with  the  first  method 
described  in  this  specification.  The  registering  of  the  images  is 
simplified,  as  compared  with  the  second  method,  and  three  colours 
are  used,  instead  of  two  as  in  the  third  method. 

Synchronous  movement  of  the  strip  may  be  obtained  by  moving 
same  by  means  of  two  toothed  feed  drums  fixed  to  the  same 
spindle. 

The  single-colour  film  is  not  necessarily  that  showing  the  red 
element;  it  may,  for  example,  show  the  violet  element,  with 
orange  and  green  alternating  on  the  other  film,  the  film  pictures 
being  in  each  case  produced  by  exposure  through  filters  of  the 
appropriate  colours,  said  filters  being  stationary  and  alternating 
respectively.  Serge  Prokudin-Gorsky,  Fontanka  133,  and  Serge 
Maximowich,  Fontanka  144,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Starch-geain  Screen-plates.— No.  8,153,  1911  (April  7,  1910). 
The  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  manufacturing 
screen-plates  of  the  kind  forming  the  object  of  Patent  No.  22,988, 
1904. 

In  the  method  of  making  these  screens,  the  transparent 
particles  of  starch,  etc.,  are  dyed  by  means  of  equally  trans- 
parent colours  in  as  many  colours  as  the  screen  is  to  contain, 
then  the  particles  are  mixed  in  suitable  proportions  and  pro- 
jected on  to  sticky  layer  spread  on  a  supporting  plate. 

It  is  also  known  to  project  the  coloured  particles  on  to  the 
support  in  succession  of  colours,  first  the  red  particles,  then  the 
blue  particles,  etc.  ;  to  fill  in  any  interstices  between  the  particles 
on  the  support  it  has  been  proposed  to  dust  on  appropriately 
coloured  powder  of  a  similar  material  to  the  particles  or  to  flatten 
the  particles  by  means  of  pressure  and  heat  so  that  their  edges 
unite. 

In  the  new  process,  the  mixture  first  projected  is  formed  of 
coloured  particles  of  all  the  colours  except  one  which  are  to 
appear  on  the  screen,  the  last  colour  being  obtained  by  the  pro- 
jection of  finer  particles  dyed  with  the  colour  omitted  in  the  first 
projection;  these  last  particles  lodge  in  the  interstices  left  by 
the  larger  particles,  assuring  the  complete  covering  of  the  plate 
by  the  properly  coloured  elements,  and  thus  complete  the  chro- 
matic absorption  properties  of  the  screen. 

If  a  three-colour  screen  is  to  be  made,  the  plate  is  firstly 
covered  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  its  area  with  a 
mixture  of  orange  and  green  elements,  for  example.  The  finer 
particles,  coloured  violet,  are  then  projected  on  to  the  plate  so 
as  to  cover  the  remaining  third  of  its  area. 

The  continuity  of  the  coloured  surface  can  be  further  secured 
by  causing  the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  particles  either  by  means 
of  a  suitable  solvent  or  by  partial  fusion  by  means  of  heat. 
Societe   Anonyme    dea    Plaques    et   Papiers    Photographiques    A. 
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Lumiire  et  see  Fils,  21  to  25,  Rue  Saint  Victor,  Lyon-Monplaiser, 
France. 

Enlarqer  Negative-carrier.— No.  25,v352,  1910  (November  1, 
1910).  The  invention  relates  to  carriers  for  negativ-es  and  lantern 
slides  to  be  used  with  enlarging  or  reducing  lanterns,  having 
means  whereby  any  portion  of  the  picture  to  be  enlarged  or 
reduced  may  have  the  light  shut  off  therefrom. 

The  carrier  is  made  with  four  flexible  moving  screens,  two  of 
which  act  to  shut  off  the  light  at  the  top  and  bottom,  whilst 
the  other  two  act  to  shut  oft  the  light  at  the  sides. 

In  one  method  of  carrying  the  invention  into  effect,  at  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  and  at  each  side  of  the  camera  or  fitting 
a  flexible  screen  wound  upon  a  roller  is  mounted,  so  that  it  can 
be  drawn  to  any  required  extent  over  the  picture  to  be  enlarged 
or  reduced,  or  it  can  be  completely  wound  upon  the  roller, 
thereby  avoiding  screening  any  part  of  the  picture. 

The  screen  cai-rying  rollers  may  be  mounted  in  fixed  bearings 
and  be  provided  with  springs  capable  of  winding  up  the  screens 
thereon,  in  which  case  means  are  provided  for  drawing  off  the 
screens  therefrom  to  any  desired  extent  and  for  retaining  them 
so  drawn,  suitable  releasing  means  being  provided.  Frederic 
Hook,  21a,  Store  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W. 

Printing  Machines.— No.  20,798,  1910  (September  6,  1910).  The 
invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  of  the  kind  in  which  the  mea'ns 
for  controlling  the  light  for  printing  are  automatically  operated, 
such  means  being  adjustable  to  vary  the  time  of  exposure  and 
opeirating  simultaneously  with  a  platen,  which  holds  the  sensi- 
tised paper  in  contact  with  the  negative.  The  apparatus  com- 
prises a  timing  bar,  which  is  released  when  the  platen  carrying 
the  sensitised  paper  is  swung  into  contact  with  the  negative,  and 
falls  by  gravity  to  operate  the  light-controlling  means.  The 
timing  bar  is  provided  with  two  trips,  the  lower  one  of  which 
is  pivoted  and  actuates  a  switch  to  close  the  circuit  and  start 
the  exposure,  and  when  the  timing  bar  has  descended  a  pre- 
determined distance,  according  to  the  adjustment  of  the  upper 
trip,  adjustable  for  this  purpose,  the  latter  actuates  the  switch 
to  open  the  circuit  and  terminate  the  exposure.  The  platen 
controls  the  movement  of  the  timing  bar  by  means  of  a  slide 
connected  to  a  cord  operated  by  the  platen.  Gustave  Reuben 
Olson,  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  U.S.A. 

Cold  Single-solution  Sulphide  Toning.— No.  24,378,  1910  (Octo- 
ber 20,  1910).  The  method  is  carried  out  by,  for  example,  first 
transforming  the  silver  images  of  the  prints  into  silver  haloids 
or  silver  ferrocyanide  by  one  of  the  numerous  known  methods 
(for  instance,  with  potassium  ferricyanide  and  potaesium 
bromide,  mercury  bromide,  copper  bromide,  potassium  perman- 
ganate and  hydrochloric  acid,  etc.),  after  which  they  are  washed 
and  then  treated  with  solutions  of  such  organic  compounds  of 
silver  as  do  not  give  off  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  air 
or  in  aqueous  solution,  whilst  exerting  a  sulphuretting  action 
on  silver  haloids,  preferably  in  presence  of  alkalis.  Such  organic 
compounds  of  sulphur  include  thiourea  and  its  derivatives,  such 
as  thiosinamine ;  thioarnddes,  suoh  as  thiobenzamide ;  and  salts 
of  thiocarbaminic  acid,  such  as  ammonium  dithiocarbamide ;  or 
other  compounds  which  behave  in  a  similar  manner. 

By  using  such  agents  for  halogenising  the  silver  as  are  also 
effective  in  presence  of  alkalis,  such,  for  instance,  as  potassium 
ferricyanide  plu^  potassium  bromide,  the  transformation  of  the 
silver  into  the  haloid,  and  the  combination  of  the  same  with 
the  sulphur  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  by  treating  such 
:i  solution  (consisting,  for  example,  of  potassium  ferricyanide, 
potassium  bromide,  tnio-urea  and  alkali)  with  such  bodies  as 
have  an  absorbent  action  on  sulphur — for  instance,  sulphites. 
The  simultaneous  addition  of  colloids,  glycerine,  or  carbohydrates 
has  also  a  favourable  effect. 

Hence  in  this  manner  a  cold  sulphur  toning  can  be  obtained 
in  a  single  bath.  Both  the  separate  and  combined  sulphiding 
baths  may  be  treated,  for  modifying  the  tone,  with  salts  of 
such  metals  as  form  hydroxides  which  are  soluble  in  alkalis  or 
do  not  precipitate  in  the  presence  of  organic  compounds  (Seignette 
salt  or  the  like). 
The  following  example  will  serve  to  explain  the  method  : — 


The  print,  well  washed,  is  placed  in  the  following  solution  :— 

Potassium    ferricyanide    15  gms. 

Potassium    bromide    10  gms. 

Sodium   sulphite    4  gms. 

Thio-urea     2  gms. 

Sodium   hydroxide   2  gms. 

Water    1,000  co. 

In  this  way  prints  with  reddish-brown  to  brown  tones  are 
obtained,  which  tones  may  be  modified  by  varying  the  amount  of 
alkali  used,  or  by  selecting  a  certain  alkali,  as  also  by  using  a 
suitable  halogenising  method  (copper  bromide,  mercury  bromide). 
The  composition  of  the  baths  may  vary  within  the  widest 
limits,  according  to  the  properties  of  the  paper  that  is  to  be 
toned. 

The  use  of  caustic  alkali  gives  the  best  results  by  the  method 
described  above.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  take  care  that 
this  alkali  is  not  transformed  into  carbonate  by  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air.  and  thereby  destroyed,  as  may  happen,  for 
instance,  when  the  chemicals  are  made  up  in  tlie  form  of  tablets 
and  are  stored  for  some  time  in  that  condition.  In  such  cases, 
where  the  production  of  stable  tablets  is  in  question,  lithium 
oxide  is  preferably  taken  as  the  caustic  alkali,  since  the  tablets 
mado  therefrom  do  not  melt  readily,  and  lithium  oxide  is  not  so 
easily  transformed  into  the  carbonate  as  the  other  caustic  alkalis. 
Dr.   Wilhelra  Triepel,  of  11,  Pragerstrasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Density  Measurements  of  Negatives.— No.  1,365,  1911  (January 
18,  1911).  The  claim  is  for  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
"  permeability "  to  rays  of  light  of  photographic  negatives,  in 
which  the  negative  is  placed  between  a  constant  source  of  light 
and  a  selenium  cell,  the  electric  resistance  of  which  is  maintained 
at  a  constant  value  by  means  of  a  diaphragm  having  a  variable 
aperture  placed  between  the  negative  and  the  selenium  cell. 
The  measuring  is  effected  by  measuring  the  opening  of  the 
diaphragm.     Richard  Leumann,  Monthey,  Switzerland. 

Daylight  Development  Apparatus.— No.  17,879,  1910  (July  27. 
1910).  The  apparatus  consists  firstly  of  a  dark-slide  provided 
at  one  end  with  a  slot  fitted  with  a  flexible  light-tight  fabric 
extension,  terminating  in  a  metal  frame,  through  which  the  plate 
may  be  inserted  or  extracted.  The  metal  frame  carries  two 
arms,  one  at  each  end,  which  are  fixed  to  the  frame  and  pivoted 
at  the  other  end  to  the  side  edges  of  the  dark-slide,  forming 
a  hinge.  The  plate  can  be  inserted  or  extracted  through  the  slit 
and  the  cloth  extension  turned  over  the  back  of  the  slide  like 
the  flap  of  an  envelope,  making  a  light-tight  joint. 

The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  developing  dish, 
provided  at  one  end  with  a  flexibh  black  rubber  tube  connected 
at  one  end  with  a  socket  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  and 
at  the  other  end  provided  with  a  funnel.  A  clip  is  provided  on 
the  dish,  so  that  the  funnel  can  be  hung  thereto,  forming  a 
loop  in  the  rubber  pipe  to  exclude  light.  The  dish  is  also 
provided  with  a  removable  light-tight  cover  having  at  one  end 
a  flexible  bag-like  extension  similar  to  the  one  arranged  on  the 
dark-slide,  but  made  so  that  the  metal  lip  of  the  same  will  fit 
over  and  make  a  light-tight  joint  with  the  extension  on  the  slide. 
In  use,  the  plate,  having  been  exposed  in  the  slide,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  developing  dish  by  joining  the  two  extension  pieces 
together,  and  alldwing  the  plate  to  slide  through  into  the  deve- 
loping dish  by  gravity.  The  light-tight  extension  is  then  turned 
over  on  its  pivots  to  exclude  the  light,  the  slide  removed,  and 
the  chemicals  introduced  and  emptied  out  through  the  funnel 
and   flexible  tube  in  their  proper  order. 

The  third  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  light-tight  paper 
envelope  fitted  with  a  folding-over  extension  similar  in  form 
to  that  fitted  to  the  slide  and  developing  tank,  but  not  neces- 
sarily so  substantially  made,  so  arranged  that  the  plates  may 
be  supplied  packed  in  these  envelopes,  the  folding  extension 
being  made  to  fit  the  dark  slide.  The  plates  may  be  transferred 
in  daylight  into  the  slides  from  the  envelopes,  and  if  necessary 
transferred  back  again  to  the  envelopes  if  not  to  be  developed 
at  once.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  Forbes,  Bart.,  68,  Holland  Park, 
London,   W. 

Combined    Exposing    and    Letterpress-printing    Machine. — No. 
18,971,  1910  (August  12,   1910).     The  bromide  or  gaslight  paper 
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is  fed  from  the  reel  or  web,  and  is  automatically  brought  up, 
by  two  nipping  rollers  carrying  the  paper  automatically  at  a 
measured  distance  between  an  impression  bed  and  rocking  platen 
(or  equivalent),  which  carries  the  type,  inking  table,  and  rollers 
for  letterpress  printing.  While  paper  is  stopped  for  letterpress 
printing  it  simultaneously  printe  above  from  negative  on  reverse 
(sensitised)  side  of  card.  Negatives  are  exposed  by  incandescent 
gas,  or  electric  lamps  which  are  switched  on  and  off  automatic- 
ally in  an  enclosed  chamber,  while  outside  is  a  red  lamp  as 
pilot  light,  connected  with  lights  inside,  to  indicate  whether 
they  are  on  or  off.  After  a  number  hav«  been  printed  and 
exposed,  the  paper  is  automatically  cut  off  (without  waste  of 
card)  into  convenient  sized  sheets,  which  drop  into  a  tray  ready 
for  hand  development,  etc. 

The  objects  are  to  render  photographic  and  postcard  printing 
machines  more  perfect,  and  to  enable  them  to  be  worked 
rapidly,  and  with  unskilled  labour.  Also,  the  machine  can  be 
worked  in  conjunction  with  any  automatic  developing,  fixing, 
toning,  and  washing  machines.  The  machine  can  be  worked  by 
hand,  foot,  or  power.  Ellis  Graber,  16  and  38,  Newton  Road, 
Tunbridge   Wells. 

DciD  trade  Dames. 

M.  D.  (Device.) — No.  331,548.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manu- 
factures, photography,  or  philosophical  research.  P.  D.  Mitchell, 
Ltd.,  108,  Commercial  Street,  Dublin,  oil  merchants.  March  2, 
1911. 

Regalia. — No.  335,086.  Prepared  paper  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. Ilford,  Limited,  Britannia  Works,  Ilford,  London,  E., 
manufacturers  of  photographic  plates,  papers,  and  films.  July  18, 
1911. 


Hnaiecta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  montJUy  eontemporariet. 


Preventing  Hairs  Coming  Out  of  Mounting  Brush. 

It  is  a  regretted  fact  known  to  all  amateur  photographers  (writes 
C.  F.  S.  in  "  The  Amateur  Photographer  "  for  August  21,  page  192) 
that  when  mounting  prints  the  hairs  of  the  paste-brush  are  con- 
tinually coming  out,  which  means  delay  in  freeing  the  print  of  loose 
hairs. 

After  experimenting,  I  find  that  if  the  base  of  the  brush  is 
thoroughly  soaked  with  French  polish  and  allowed  to  get  quite  hard 
before  using,  no  amount  of  pulling  will  draw  out  the  hairs,  which 
will  be  set  quite  hard  and  solid. 

The  better  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  pour  the  polish,  drop  by  drop, 
into  the  brush — of  course,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  end  with 
which  we  do  the  pasting — letting  each  drop  soak  in  until  the  base  is 
full,  then  stand  the  brush  by  for  the  night  or  until  it  is  quite  dry. 
Of  course,  all  photographers  know  that  if  a  good  price  is  paid  for 
the  brush,  the  hairs  will  not  work  loose  so  easily,  but  in  some  cases 
a  cheaper  brush  must  be  made  the  best  of  ;  but  whether  it  be  a  cheap 
article  or  a  more  costly  one,  it  will  be  found  that  this  method  will 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  brush  five  or  six  times. 


Deu)  Materials,  §c 

The  "Campbell"  Cold  Dry-Mounting'  Outfit.  Supplied  by- 
Colin  Campbell,  Wbytehouse  Btansions,  Kirkcaldy, 
Scotland. 

The  need  of  expedition  in  mounting,  and  the  facility  oi  using  all 
grades,  even  the  thinnest,  of  mounting  boards,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
chief  desiderata  in  a  mounting  process  of  practical  service  to  pro- 
fessional photographers,  and  hence  the  claims  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  bis  process  by  Mr.  Colin  Campbell  must  necessarily  attract  at- 
tention to  this  lately  introduced  method.  The  receipt  of  a  complete 
outfit  ihas  enabled  us  to  put  the  process  to  a  practical  trial  as  a 
result  of  Which  we  feel  fully  jiustified  in  bringing  the  inventor's 
method  before  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


In  brief,   the  Campbell  process  consists  in  the  use  of  a  special 
mounting  preparation,  supplied  in  fluid  form  in  bottles  from  20  ozs., 
this  quantity  being  found  sufHcient  for  the  mounting  of  1,000  cabinet 
prints,  and  costing  4s.     The  mountant  is  a  highly  adhesive  milky 
mixture  of  agreeable  odour.     Exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  film  it 
quickly  sets  to  a  tough,  elastic,  w*hite  substance.    The  mountant  is 
applied,  not  with  a  brush,  but  by  pouring  a  little  of  the  mixture  on 
a  clean   glass  plate  and   distributing   it    over  the  surface- with   a 
gelatine  roller.    This  latter  is  then  passed  over  the  back  of  the  print 
to  be  mounted,  and  at  one  passage  coats  ilt  with  a  strongly  adhesive 
layer.     Thus,   although  a  liquid   is  employed   in  the  process,  the 
manner  of  its  use  does  actually  constitute  the  mounting  meithod  a 
dry  one.     Thus  coated,  the  print  is  laid  in  posrition  on  the  mount, 
and  with  iittle  delay^say,  as  soon  as  half-a-dozen  prints  have  been 
coated  in  like  manner— subjected  to  pressure  in  a  press  or  under  a 
heavy  weight.     Under  this  pressure  it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  mount 
without  the  application  of  heat.     We  have  found  that,  doubtless  as 
a  result  of  the  flexible  nature  of  the  moimtant,  the  prints  hold  with 
extreme  tenacity;  exposure  of  mounted  prints  for  over  twenty-four 
hours  dn  the  hot  direct  sunshine  of  the  recent  drought  gave  no  sign 
of  their  separation  from  their  supports.     It  should  be  understood 
that  the  prints  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  applying  the  mountant, 
and  Mr.  C^ampbell  lays  particular  stress  on  having  the  backs  con- 
cave, this  inward  curl  being  readily  secured  by  laying  them  for  a 
s.hort  time  prior  to  mounting  in  a  glass  or  cardboard  tube.    For  use 
when  mounting  a  large  number  of  prints  all  of  the  same  size,  the 
outfit  includes  a  mounting  block,  by  means  of  wliich  the  print  is 
readily  held  (while  applying  the  mountant  with  the  roller)  so  that 
none  of  the  adhesive  gets  on  to  the  face  of  the  print.     In  mounting 
odd  sized  prints  they  are  laid  on  clean  newspaper.     The  one  or  two 
other  minor  precautions  which  are  necessary  in  the  working  of  the 
process  will  be  found  duly  itemised   in  the  instructions  sent  out 
with  each  outfit.     Our  trial  of  the  materials  has  been  suflacient  to 
prove  to  us  the  speed  and  ease  with  which  the  process  is  worked, 
whilst  the  cold  and  moderate  pressure  which  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  attach  prints  to  mounts  means  that  the  characteristic  surface  of 
a  print  is  retained  to  the  maximum  in  the  final  mounted  result.    Such 
a  process  as  this,  which  is  both  effective  and  economical,  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice  at  the  hands  of  photographers  of  all  classes. 
The  complete  outfit,  including  press,  is  sold  at  35s.,  whilst  for  7s.  6d. 
Mr.  Campbell  sends  20  ozs.  of  mountant  as  well  as  the  other  requi 
sites    (exclusive  of   press),    for   putting   the    process  into  practical 

everyday  use. 

1   »   I 

roeetinfls^  Societies. 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES     FOR    NEXT    WEEX. 

Satuedat,  August  26. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  Cbenies  and  District. 
Darweu  Photographic  ARSOcialiou.     Excursion  to  Turton. 
Southport  Photographic  Society.     Excursion  to  Heslietli  Bank. 
Uaudswortli  Piiotographic  Society.    Excursion  to  Sutton  Park. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Waterford  and  River  Beane 

Monday,  August    28. 
Southampton  Camera  ClnK    Print  Competitions. 

Tuesday,  August  29. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.     "  Lantern  Slides."    A.  D.  Fort. 
Bt-adforU  Photographic  Society.    Excursion  to  "Beck  Foot." 

Wednesday,  August   30. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Technical  Evening. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.    Monthly  Meeting. 

Thursday,   August  31. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.     Up  the  "Weaver  on  a  barge. 


I    *    I 


FORTHCOMING     EXHIBITIONS. 

September  9  to  Octob3r  21. — London  Salon  of  Photography.  Entries 
close  September  1  (Britain).  Sec.,  Robert  M.  Cocks,  London 
Salon  of  Photography,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

October  11  to  20.— Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  Entries 
close  October  2.  Sec,  Miss  Penrice,  41,  Wellington  Road, 
Bournemouth. 

November  6  to  11. — Southampton  Camera  Club.  Sec,  C.  M.  Cooper, 
203.  Shirley  Road,  Southampton. 
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Commercial  Si  Cegal  Intelligence* 

Lkcal  Notices. — The  partnership  between  John  Richard  Western 
and  William  Arthur  Franklin  Lovegrove,  photographers,  carrying 
on  business  at  212,  High  Road,  Wood  Green,  under  the  style  of  The 
West  Grove  Studios,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  All  debU 
due  to  and  owing  by  the  late  firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  J.  H. 
AVestern. 


DeiDS 


Dotes* 


M.\KE  IT  A  POINT,  -writes  E.  Oudry,  in  "Wilson's  Magazine."  to 
show  your  best  work  and  finish  first,  as  you  can  recsde  to  something 
less  expensive  if  necessary,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them  to 
take  a  be^tter  grade  after  once  having  shown  the  cheapest  you  have. 
Thousands  of  dollars  slip  through  the  fingers  of  an  order  taker, 
people  who  work  mechanically,  not  mixing  brain  stuff  with  their 
work.  I  maintain  tliat  by  judiciously  and  tactfully  calling  the  at- 
tention of  customers  to  other  styles  than  the  one  they  call  for, 
higher  prices  can  "be  obtained.  Many  clerks  act  as  if  they  doubted 
the  customer's  willingness  or  ability  to  pay  the  price.  If  the  sales- 
inan  thus  doubts,  the  customer  is  very  apt  to  doubt  himself.  Be 
]x>sitive.  A  bride  and  groom  intending  to  be  photographed  will  want 
the  best,  and  rarely  anything  smaller  than  Paris  panels,  and  often 
more  than  a  dozen.  Never  ask,  "How  many  will  you  have?"  but, 
""  Will  a  dozen  be  enough?  " 

Fatal  Case  op  Acutk  MERCinaAt,  Poisoning. — A  case  of  poison- 
ing by  corrosive  sublimate  is  reported  which  is  remarkable  hecause 
the  large  amount  taken  did  not  immediately  prove  fatal.  Shortly 
after  partaking  of  the  mid-day  meal  a  woman,  aged  twenty-six  years, 
swallowed  44  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  form  of  soluble 
tablets.  She  was  seen  about  one  hour  afterwards,  and  presented 
a  cyanosed  appearance,  with  cold,  clammy  hands  and  feet.  Vomit- 
ing began  almost  immediately,  and  soon  afterwards  there  was  severe 
ahdominal  pain,  with  violent  diarrhoea.  The  patient  lived  for  seven 
days,  and  the  symptoms  were  probably  modified  to  a  considerable 
■extent  by  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment,  which 
consisted  in  early  lavage  of  the  stomach,  the  administration  of  anti- 
dotes and  stimulants  and  attempts  to  assist  elimination  of  the  poison, 
together  with  the  treatment  of  the  various  symptoms  as  they  arose. 
The  poison  was  taken  shortly  after  a  full  meal,  and  was,  therefore, 
■so  far  diluted  that  its  irritant  action  on  the  digestive  mucosa  was 
not  quite  intense  enough  to  prove  rapidly  fatal.  The  end,  however, 
was  only  delayed  until  the  poison  quickly  dissolved  in  the  stomach, 
and,  freely  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  had  time  to  produce  general 
systematic  mercurialism  in  a  very  intense  degree. — A.  W.  Burton, 
M.B.,  Ch.B.Edin. — "Pharmaceutical  Journal,"  from  "Lancet," 
July  29,  1911. 

■  *   I — 

Corresponaence* 

*••  CoTTespondenta  should  never  write  on  both  tides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  it  taken  of  communicationt  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

SUNDAY  CLOSING  AND  CUT  PRICES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  "An  Observer,"  I  am  afraid  nothing 
tan  be  done  to  stop  those  parasites  (who  exploit  the  public  with 
the  cheap  rubbish,  and  employ  cheap  labour  as  well)  from  opening 
on  a  Sunday.  It  is  time  Parliament  passed  an  Act  forbidding  shops 
to  open  on  Sundays,  excepting  those  tradesmen  who  supply  the 
forced  necessities.  The  photographic  trade  is  now  about  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  principally  through  the  fault  of  some  manufacturers,  who 
must  find  an  outlet  for  their  goods  on  a  most  rapid  scale,  and 
therefore  competition  is  severe.  No  respectable  photographer  keeps 
his  assistants  all  hours,  and  no  Sundays  off.  I  find  that  my  clients 
are  not  to  a  shilling  or  two  when  I  can  give  them  satisfaction,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  be  drawn  into  the  game  of  other  photographers 
offering  six  cabinets  for  2s.  6d.  If  the  assistants  in  each  town 
■could  only  demand  eight  hours  a  day,  excluding  meal  times,  more 


wages,  weekly  half-day  holiday,  Sundsyi  off,  and  do  their  bert  lor 
the  employer,  much  good  will  be  done.  Good  leuoni  are  now  being 
learnt  from  recent  strikes.  The  artisan  classes  are  now  getting 
more  money,  why  not  photographic  assistants  ?  The  public  dis- 
like buying  anything  cheap  if  they  are  not  satisfied.  The  prices 
charged  here  are  disgraceful,  and  how  a  photographer  obtains  n 
good  living  I  do  not  know.  The  cheap  photographers  do  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  the  amat«urs,  and  they  are  bad  enough. 

"  From  Hull." 


LIQUID    LIGHT-FILTERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  article  on  "  Safe  Lighta  for  the  Dark-Room  " 
in  the  "  Journal "  of  August  18,  it  seems  to  me  that  M.  Trivelli  docs 
not  do  ju.s-tice  to  liquid  light  filters,  whitih  I  believe  to  be  better 
for  practical  use  than  colloid  filters,  except,  of  course,  that  they 
cannot  be  nsed  with  two  or  more  dyes  that  react  on  each  other. 

A  liquid  light  filter  to  be  practical  must  be  made  of  ome  piece  of 
glass,  with  a  neck  like  an  ordinary  bottle,  not  an  open  trou^  or 
one  cemented  together.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  had  bottles  of  this 
sort  made  by  the  glassworks  of  Malky  and  Jahnske,  Deuben,  Dresden. 
They  are  discs  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch  thick,  with  a 
short  cylindrical  neck  as  thick  as  the  battle.  The  liquid  has  a 
minimum  thickness  of  about  a  centimetre,  which  is  twenty  to  a 
hundi'e<l  times  the  thickness  of  a  gelatine  filter.  I  use  a  red  dye 
called  "  Neucoccin  Ee<l,"  made  by  the  Agfa  Company  in  Beilin, 
which  is  so  cheap  that  one  c<vn  afford  to  throw  away  the  solution 
when  moving  about  witli  the  lantern  in  a  trunk.  To  prepare  the 
filter  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  15  grains  of  the  dye  into  the  boitle 
and  fill  it  with  wateir,  about  16  ounces. 

The  lantern  is  shaped  like  an  American  clock,  with  the  oil-well 
below  and  quite  outside  of  the  lantern,  and  a  chimney  sticking  out 
at  the  top  long  enough  to  take  the  glass  dhimney  of  a  small  lamp 
with  a  I  inch  flat  wick. 

The  lantern  does  not  smell  or  smoke,  and  the  liquid  will  not 
boil,  and  keeps  cool,  except  at  the  very  top.  I  keep  the  bottle 
closed  with  a  cork  ■with  a  pewter  screw,  and  I  have  not  found  that 
the  solution  evaporates  or  decomposes,  nor  have  I  ever  spilled  any  of 
the  solution  or  broken  a  bottle  in  ten  years.  The  lantern  can  be 
carried  about  and  even  be  swung  over  the  head  to  show  doubting 
friends  how  handy  it  is.  It  givee  less  light  with  this  red  dye  than 
with  an  orange,  but  it  gives  enough  light  to  work  by  comfortably 
in  diffused  light,  avoiding  the  unpleasant  irritation  of  direct  red 
light,  while  both  ordinary  and  orthochromatic  plates  can  be  de- 
veloped safely  in  the  full  glare,  although  they  will  fog  in  half  a 
minute  if  not  wet. 

If  the  bottle  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
bichromate,  the  whole  dark-room  is  so  well  lighted  that  one  can 
work  anywhere  in  it,  which  is  a  useful  illumination  for  bromide 
paper,  and  one  that  can  be  used  for  developing  ordinary  plates  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  direct  light  of  the  lantern. 

Moltenort  by  Kiel,  W.   S.  Davenpokt. 

August  19,  1911. 


"FAKING     AS    A     FINE    ART." 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  of  July  21  issue, 
under  the  above  heading,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  the  gentleman  he 
refers  to. 

As  he  points  out,  the  process  is  entirely  my  own,  wblch  I  would 
not  publish  on  any  account,  but  I  take  it  that  your  correspondent 
is  a  professional,  and  if  he  would  care  for  me  to  substantiate  my 
claims  with  proof,  I  should  be  pleased  to  do  so ;  and  also  if  he 
would  care  to  take  up  this  particular  branch  of  work  professionally, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  make  the  negatives  for  him  at  a  nominal 
charge  per  negative,  as  I  have  done,  and  am  doing,  for  other 
professionals. 

He  asks  if  it  is  done  by  the  aid  of  films,  and  where  could  they 
be  obtained.  Allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  no  films  of  any 
kind  are  used,  and  1  have  also  done  away  with  the  old-fashioned 
style  of  "  double-printing,"  so  that  a  negative  when  it  leaves 
us  is  complete  in  every  detail. — Thanking  you,  yours  faithfully, 

Louis  Haxwabd  (akd  Sons). 
WTiitehill,  Bordon  Camp,  Hants. 
August  17,  1911. 
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Jin$u)er$  to  Correspondents* 


•••  All  matttTS  intended  jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Jottknal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  Bbitish 
JouENAL  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this    ensures   delay. 

•••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*•*  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Geeenwood 
A   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

*•'  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Mkssrs.  Henri 
Geeenwood  &  Company,  o/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  It.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  mutt  be 
tent  with  the  fee. 

Photogkaphs  Registered  : 

E.  Burgess,  U%  Milton  Eoad,  Gravesend,  Kent.    Photograph  from  Oil  Painting  of 

Richard  Burgesn. 
E.  Dickson,  53,  Avenue  Pai-ade,  Accrin^ou.     Photograph,  Panoramic   View  of 

Accriiigioii  Town 

S.  H.  Greenway.  27.  Abint-ton  Street,  Northampton.  Photograph  of  the  Northatnv- 
ton  Town  Football  Club,  Season  1911-1912. 

Suu-HIDE  ToNiNO  OF  P.O.P.— Pleasc  give  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
ammonia  in  proportion  to  water  for  sulphur  toning  of  P.O.P.  I 
wish  to  test  method  with  hypono. — A.  B. 

About  5  drops  strong  commercial  ammonium  sulphide  solution 
to  20  ozs.  water.  We  have  sent  you  the  "B.J."  containing  about 
the  beat  meithod  for  this  process. 

Canada. — ^Could  you  let  me  know  what  paper  or  papers  to  advertise 
in  to  get  a  berth  in  Canada,  in,  say,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Montreal? 
I  hear  of  one  man  getting  £300  a  year  as  manager  of  a  studio  in 
Winnipeg.  Are  prospects  better  for  photographic  assistants  there 
than  here  ? — E.  P. 

Of  the  photographic  papers,  "  Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine," 289,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  "Camera  Graft,"  713- 
715,  Oall  Building,  San  Francisco,  Oal.,  as  recommended  a  querist 
(C.  F.  Watkins)  making  the  same  enquiry  only  so  recently  as  last 
week.  But  we  also  advise  you  to  buy  the  "Toronto  Globe,"  tlie 
leading  daily  paper  in  Canada.  On  the  whole  they  are,  inasmuch 
as  new  businesses  are  constantly  being  opened'  with  the  growth  of 
the  towns  towards  the  Pacific  Coast. 

COPTMGHT.— 1.  Can  I  obtain  a  list  of  all  photographs  that  have 
been  registered  copyright  during  the  past  five  years?  If  so,  to 
whom  do  I  apply?  2.  If  not,  can  I  make  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  list  ait.  Stationers'  Hall,  and  are  there  any  regulations  and 
fees?  My  reason  for  asking  the  above  queries  is  as  follows: 
Some  time  ago  a  cus:tomer  brought  a  photograph  of  a  well-known 
local  public  man,  taken  in  a  local  studio,  and  asked  us  to  copy 
it  to  match  some  others  we  were  doing  for  a  presentation.  He 
assured  us  that  the  copyright  belonged  to  the  sitter.  We  are 
now  being  threatened  with  proceedings  by  the  photographer  who 
took  it^a  competitor  of  ours— who  claims  that  the  copyright  is 
his.  Before  we  do  anything  in  the  matter  we  wish  to" find  out 
if  the  copyright  has  been  registered.  If  you  will  inform  us  how 
to  obtain  this  information  we  shall  be  obliged.— Information. 

1.  There  is  no  list  published.  2.  Yes,  inspection  of  the  registers 
at  Stationers'  Hall  is  the  only  method.  The  fee  for  permission  to 
examine  the  registers  ds  one  shilling. 

Non-return  of  Neo.ativbs.— I  would  be  glad  to  have  vour  opinion 
on  the  following :  On  July  13  I  attended  the  Investiture  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  having  an  excellent  position  inside  the  castle 
at  Carnarvon.  I  had  previously  notified  a  press  agency  that 
I  was  doing  so,  telling  them  to  expect  my  plates,  which  I  should 
Bend  on  by  rail  undeveloped.  This  I  did,  wiring  them  at  the 
time  to  meet  the  train.  I  had  previously  supplied  this  aeencv 
many  times,  with  satisfactory  results.    Now,  however,  I  can  get 


no  account  as  to  sales  from  tliese  negatives,  nor  the  return  of  the 
negatives  themselves,  which,  when  I  first  commenced  to  do  business 
with  them,  they  undertook  to  return  next  day.  They  havs  since 
sent  me  passes  for  important  functions  and  telegrams  lo  secure 
negatives  of  current  events,  but  simply  ignore  my  repeated 
requests  for  inifonnation  and  return  of  the  Investiture  negatives. 
I  appear  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  legal  action  •  fot 
damages.     Can  you  suggest  any  other  course? — Reflex. 

Before  taking  any  action  we  would  suggest  your  employing  a 
London  solicitor  to  approach  the  agency.  Probably  a  telephone 
conversation  would  settle  the  matter. 

Finger  Prints. — Is  there  any  text^book  published  on  the  above 
subject?  Can  you  say  what  is  the  usual  method  applied,  and 
what  plates  are  most  suitable,  for  this  work?  Suppose  a  person 
enters  a  house  and  leaves  finger  prints  on  a  piece  of  glass  (window) 
which  cannot  be  taken  out  and  must  he  photographed  in  its 
position.  Would  you  use  lampblack  to  dust  over  the  impressions 
and  back  it  with  white  paper  to  give  contrast,  and  what  exposure 
would  be  necessary  with  a  //44  stop  for  Wellington  Speedy  plates 
at  noon;  moderate  light;  cloudy  day;  August  22,  1911? — A. 
Elkins. 

Suitable  illumination,  aided  by  dusting-on  expedients,  requires 
to  be  used  in  this  delicate  work.  You  will  find  some  methods 
briefly  described  in  the  "Almanac,"  1910,  p.  511.  Recently  M. 
Stockis,  in  an  article  in  the  "  B.J."  for  June  16  last,  has  de- 
scribed a  simple  method  of  illumination.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
any  usefu'  data  as  to  exposure,  but  a  skxw  plate  should  be  used, 
best  one  of  the  photo-mechanical  type,  since  the  chief  aim  is  to 
secure  the  utmost  contrast.  We  know  of  no  book  which  deals 
with  the  practical  photography  of  these  subjects. 

Bromide  Tonino.— We  have  been  experimenting  with  Sdilippe's 
salt  in  an  endeavour  to  get  red  chalk  tones  on  bromide  paper. 
The  enclosed  prints  were  toned  according  to  instructions  on 
page  504  of  tlK;  "  Almanac  "  (1909).  This  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  red  chalk  we  have  got,  but  most  of  our  results  were  merely 
a  warm  brown,  and  every  print  as  it  left  the  Schlippe's  salt  bath 
was  stained  a  bright  yellow,  both  back  and  front.  Accidentally 
we  found  that  an  old  bath  of  developer  (rodinal)  took  out  moat 
of  the  stain.  Prints  developed  with  metol-hydroquinone  gave 
a  golden  brown  colour,  and  the  enclosad,  except  one  print,  were 
developed  with  rodinal.  We  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  give 
any  information  regarding  this  toner.  Do  you  think  we  have 
really  got  Schlipp3's  salt,  to  begin  with?  If  so,  does  it  usually 
stain  the  whites  of  a  print  ?  What  can  we  do  to  prevent  or 
take  away  stain  ? — Weir  Bros. 

We  do  not  think  Oiis  method  of  toning  is  a  very  satisfactory 
one,  as  the  stain  is  always  a  trouble,  and  the  colour  seldom 
quite  satisfactory.  You  will  sae  in  the  article  in  the  "  Almanac  " 
that  exposure  is  mentioned  as  a  factor  in  obtaining  a  good  red. 
As  regards  the  stain,  an  alkali  bath  should  assist  in  removing 
it.  The  colour  of  these  toned  prints  can  be  further  modified 
by  gold  toning,  but  if  you  want  a  true  red  chalk  tone,  we  fear  you 
will  not  get  it  by  any  toning  process.  We  do  not  know  any  way 
of  imitating  the  colour  of  a  red   chalk  carbon. 


•,*  NoTiCB  TO  Advertisers.— BJocfcs  ond  copy  are  received  tulf 
ject  to  the  approved  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertitementt  or# 
inserted  absolutely  unthout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  a*  (» 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

As  a  business  pioposition,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
a  photographer  employing  only  one  printing  process.  Some  notes 
on  this  topic,  in  which  the  relative  advantages  of  current  printing 
methods  are  weighed,  will  be  found  in  a  leading  article  on  page  662. 

Some  letters  on  the  proposed  Union  for  photographic  assistants 
are  published  on  page  674.  Several  others,  wnich  reach  us  as  we  go 
to  press,  must  be  held  over  until  next  week. 

A  number  of  practical  matters,  among  which  are  the  cementing 
of  prints  to  celluloid,  sharpening  wheel  trimmers,  avoiding  halation, 
stripping  glazed  prints,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  by  a  correspondent. 
(P.  673.) 

The  production  of  an  unsharp  enlargement  when  using  the  enclosed 
arc  as  an  illuminant  is  referred  to  in  an  editorial  note  on  page  662. 

Charges  for  commercial  photography,  the  rights  of  a  photographer 
to  imdertake  "  while-you-wait  portraiture  m  twelve  feet  of  salt 
water,  the  eikonogen  developer,  etc.,  are  matters  which  are  the 
subject  of  "  Answers  to  Correspondents."     (P.  675.) 

Some  further  practical  advice  on  tank  development  is  given  by 
Mr.  Phil  M.  Riley  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  C-amera."  The  author 
gives   formulsB   for    pyro,    metol,   and   pyro-metol   tank   developers. 

(P-  663.)  .         ,    ,    . 

A  note  on  the  desirable  uniformity  in  the  numbermg  of  dark- 
slides  will  be  found  on  page  661. 

The  use  of  a  bichromate  bath  as  the  bleach  in  sulphide  toning 
and  a  test  for  telling  when  prints  are  sufficiently  washed  form  two 
items  under  "  Analecta."     (P   672.)  . 

Purtlier  methods  for  the  silvering  of  mirrors  are  contained  in 
the  paper  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Curtis.     (P.  664.)  .      ,    .      ,. 

Answers  to  the  questions  set  in  the  honours  grade  of  the  pro- 
cess "  section  of  the  City  and  Guilds  examination  are  given  on  page 
666.  .... 

The  employment  of  the  Mertens  intaglio  rotary  printing  m  the 
decoration  of  fabrics  and  the  manufacture  of  wall  papers  is  the 
subject  of  a  note  on  page  671. 

"  Colour    Photoorapht  "    Sttppdemext. 

M.  Leon  Gimpcl  has  published  a  note  on  the  use  which  can  be 
made  of  the  commercial  screen-platee  in  preparing  copies  of  one  upon 
the  others.    (P.  53.)  .  , 

The  experiences  of  a  number  of  correspondents  <Hi  the  Irillmg  of 
-Autochromes  will  be  found  on  page  56.  r^  vi.     j  i. 

The  conclusion  of  the  theoretical  not«»  by  Dr.  K.  Gebhard  on  the 
bleach-out  process  is  given  on  page  54. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

The  Although    the    historic    example    of  the 

Photosrapher's  'bus-driver  who  spent  his  solitary  day's 
Holidays.  holiday  on  the  top  of  another  omnibus  is 

not  one  to  be  recommended  for  general  imitation,  the  por- 
trait photographer  may  do  worse  than  practise  a  little 
"  snapshooting  "  while  on  his  vacation.  He  may  at  little  cost 
acquaint  himself  with  the  characteristics  of  plates  and  films 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  and  will  hardly  fail  to  learn 
much  concerning  the  capabilities  of  lenses  and  shutters  by 
hazardous  experiments  which  he  would  not  dare  to  make 
in  the  way  of  business.  In  the  early  days  of  the  gelatine* 
dry  plate  the  late  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  took  a  batch  with 
him  on  a  yachting  holiday,  and  the  account  of  his  experi- 
ences and  his  realisation  of  the  new  power  which  he  found 
had  been  placed  ready  to  his  hand,  makes  pleasant  reading 
to  this  day.  We  do  not  recommend  the  "  resting  "  photo 
grapher  to  take  a  camera  with  him  with  any  idea  of  com- 
mercial gain,  although  other  people,  not  in  the  profession, 
sometimes  succeed  in  making  a  holiday  tour  pay  its  way. 
The  whole  charm  lies  in  working  under  unfamiliar  con- 
ditions, and  not  caring  whether  the  results  are  worth 
printing.  The  sporting  spirit  should  be  cultivated,  and 
the  reward  will  follow  in  the  form  of  fresh  ideas,  some  of 
which  may  be  fruitful.  £n  passant,  it  may  engender  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  not  unmixed  with  respect  for  the 
amateur  brother,  and  conduce  to  a  better  comprehension  of 
his  troubles  when  he  seeks  assistance  and  advice. 


A    Timely  It  is  very  usual  to  recommend  a  thorough 

Hint.  clean  up  and  redecoration  of  shop  and 

studio  when  the  bright  light  of  spring  makes  dirt  and 
dinginess  unpleasantly  evident ;  but  it  is  no  less  necessary, 
now  that  the  summer  is  waning,  to  make  things  fresh  and 
bright  in  readiness  for  dull  days  to  come.  In  most  large 
towns  the  regular  clients  of  the  photographer  are  away  at 
the  seaside,  on  the  Continent,  or  on  the  moors,  and  there  is 
time  to  look  round  and  see  to  the  repair  of  the  leaky  roof 
which  the  last  storms  found  out,  to  renew  the  faded  hang- 
ings, overhaul  the  heating  appliances,  and  get  the  studio 
arc  lamp  into  going  order  (even  to  get  a  new  one  if  neces- 
sary), so  as  to  be  ready  in  good  time  for  the  aatamn  and 
winter  campaign. 

♦  ♦  « 


Numbers  on 
Dark-Sliaea. 


A  point  in  regard  to  which  uniformity 
among  the  makers  of  dark-slides  would 
be  welcome  concerns  the  arrangement  of  the  placing  of 
the  odd  and  even  numbers  fixed  outside  the  slides.  The 
most  convenient  numbering,  in  our  judgment,  is  that  1,  3, 
or  5  (the  odd  numbers)  should  correspond  with  the  plate 
which  is  first  loaded  into  the  slide.     In  slides  which    are 
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provided  with  a  hinged  metal  division,  this  -will  almost 
invariably  be  the  plate  which  is  enclosed  under  the  divi- 
sion, yet  in  many  dark-slides  we  find  that  this  is  No.  2,  4, 
etc.  At  any  rate,  whatever  system  is  adopted,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a  maker  should  adhere  to  it  throughout  the 
series  of  dark-slides  which  he  supplies,  yet  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  that  mistakes  are  made  in  af&xing  the 
numbers  to  the  outsides  of  the  slides.  Of  four  slides 
fitted  to  a  modern  half-plate  camera  of  our  own,  of  quite 
recent  date,  we  find  that  the  numbers  are  transposed  in 
the  case  of  one,  with  the  result  that  in  making  a  series 
of  exposures  where  marked  plates  are  loaded  into  the 
slides,  it  was  difTicult,  until  re-marking  the  defective  slide, 
to  avoid  confusion. 


Chemical  It  is    not  infrequent    for  us  to    receive 

Focus  in  queries  from  users  of  enlargers  who  find 

Enlarsmer.  ^j^^^^   though   sharp  focus  has  been  ob- 

tained on  the  enlarging  easel,  the  bromide  paper,  when 
developed,  shows  an  out-of-focus  image.  This  defect  is 
noticed  even  when  the  lens  is  used  at  quite  a  moderate 
aperture,  such  as  that  of  /"/IG,  a  fact  which  points  to  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  being  the  result  of  a  difference  in 
the  "  chemical  focus."  The  condition  which  appears  to  be 
common  to  the  cases  where  this  defect  is  experienced  is  the 
use  of  an  enclosed  arc-lamp  as  the  illuminant.  The  first 
assumption  is  that  the  richness  of  this  light  in  the  ultra- 
violet rays  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  focus,  though 
we  must  confess  that  the  explanation  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  absorption  of  ultra-violet  light  by  the 
thick  glasses  of  the  condenser,  to  say  nothing  of  the  objec- 
tive. The  trouble  is  apparently  independent  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  projecting  lens,  and  we  have  been  informed 
by  enlargers,  who  had  at  their  disposal  a  large  number  of 
objectives  of  the  highest  class,  that  th.=  want  of  register/ 
in  focus  made  itself  evident  with  all  of  them.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  trouble  could  be  completelj-  got  over  by 
the  use  of  a  filter  for  the  ultra-violet  rays,  placed  near  to 
the  condenser,  and  we  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  makers  and  vendors  of  enclosed-arc  enlarging 
lamps  to  prescribe  a  formula  for  a  filter  which  would  be 
efiective  for  this  purpose. 


ONE     PROCESS,     BUT     WHICH? 

The  professional  photographer  who  has  to  carry  on  his 
business  with  little,  if  any,  assistance  will  find  that  his 
labour  is  lightened  and  the  quality  of  his  work  improved 
by  adopting  one  printing  process  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  This  method  has  worked  well  in  more  than  one 
instance  which  we  could  mention,  and  is,  we  believe,  not 
uncommon  in  the  United  States,  where  many  photographers 
restrict  their  output  to  either  bromide  or  platinum  prints. 
Its  advantages  are  many  and  manifest.  Instead  of  a 
multiplicity  of  solutions  and  dishes  to  be  prepared  and 
cleared  away  for  every  few  prints,  one  set  of  solutions  with 
the  necessary  vessels  can  always  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
immediate  use.  Under  these  circumstances  even  carbon 
printing,  with  its  alleged  difiiculties,  becomes  as  easy  and 
simple  as  any  other.  The  vital  question  is,  "  Which  is  to 
be  the  chosen  process  1 "  To  help  to  anwer  this  question 
■we  give  the  principal  points  for  and  against  the  best  known 
methods  of  contact  printing. 

Platinotype  naturally  suggests  itself  for  a  good  class 
of  business  :  where  the  work  is  mainly  portraiture,  and  a 
fair  price  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
satisfactory.  The  introduction  of  Japine  has  greatly 
increased  the  scope  of  the  process,  prints  upon  this  grade 


being  suitable  for  commercial  and  press  purposes ;  while 
the  other  grades,  ranging  from  heavy,  rough-toned  paper 
to  thin,  smooth  white,  in  black  and  sepia,  will  satisfy  all 
tastes  in  every  class  of  picture. 

The  solutions  required  are  few  and  simple,  and  that 
bugbear  of  the  photographer,  hypo,  is  dispensed  with, 
thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  for  long  and  careful  wash- 
ing :  a  very  moderate  amount  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  platinum  print,  the  permanency  of  which  is  unquestion- 
able. 

The  principal  drawbacks  to  platinum  printing  are  the 
expense  of  the  papers  and  the  necessity  for  protecting 
them  against  humidity  both  before  and  during  the  pro- 
cess of  printing.  The  latter  is  not,  however,  a  serious 
matter  when  proper  pads  are  fitted  in  every  printing- 
frame,  and  suitable  calcium  boxes  provided  for  the  storage 
of  the  prints. 

Probably  few  photographers  would  have  the  courage  to 
adopt  carbon  as  their  sole  printing  process ;  but  if  the 
manipulations  are  once  mastered,  there  is  no  process 
capable  of  giv-ng  so  great  a  range  of  colour  and  surface 
with  absolute  uniformity  of  tone.  The  rapidity  with 
which  prints  may  be  made  and  the  power  of  local  control 
in  development  are  especially  valuable  to  the  artistic  por- 
traitist. It  is,  however,  hardly  suitable  where  a  number 
of  large  prints,  say,  12  x  10,  are  required,  unless  worked 
on  a  factory  scale,  a  considerable  amount  of  room  being 
necessary. 

Eor  a  busy  middle-class  or  cheap  business  bromide  paper 
is  beyond  all  possible  doubt  the  one  and  only  material 
which  will  fulfil  all  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  it. 
Practically  any  surface  and  colour  can  be  obtained  with 
the  same  developer,  the  sulphide  method  being  used  when 
warm  tones  are  desired.  Enlargements  may  be  made  and 
run  through  with  the  contact  prints.  Postcards  are 
usually  printed  in  bromide,  so  that  no  special  arrangements 
have  to  be  made  for  these.  Practically  all  the  effects 
obtainable  with  platinum  may  be  got  upon  bromide,  the 
only  deficiency  being  that  of  guaranteed  permanency.  Still, 
bromide  prints  properly  fixed  and  washed  will  show  little 
change  in  the  lifetime  of  one  person,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  any  printed-out  silver  image,  or  even  some 
forms  of  platinum  prints.  Any  surface,  from  the  roughest 
"  Tiger  Tongue  "  to  the  glossy  "  Enammo,"  and  any  colour 
from  cold  black  to  warm  sepia,  or  even  red  chalk,  can  be 
employed  to  suit  the  subject  or  please  the  customei- — which 
is  not  always  the  same  thing.  On  the  whole,  this  process, 
including,  as  it  does,  the  slower  or  gaslight  papers,  seems 
to  meet  all-round  requirements  more  perfectly  than  any 
other.  Even  if  P.O. P.  effects  are  required,  a  fair  imita- 
tion is  made  by  using  a  glossy  paper  with  hypo-alum  toning. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  brand  of 
paper,  as  some  which  yield  excellent  results  with  sulphide 
toning  will  not  give  good  colours  with  hypo-alum  and 
vice  versa.  Not  the  least  advantage  of  bromide  printing 
is  the  power  it  gives  the  photographer  in  keeping  faith 
with  his  customers.  Summer  or  winter,  wet  or  dry,  the 
output  can  be  calculated  upon  and  promises  kept. 

Printing-out  processes  such  as  gelatine-chloride,  C.C, 
and  self-toning  papers  are  not  well  adapted  for  exclusive 
use,  except  in  special  cases,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
really^good  matt-surface  black  prints  with  them.  Still,  a 
small  worker  making  a  feature  of  warm-toned  prints  might 
find  them  convenient,  especially  if  a  phosphate  or  borax 
toning  bath   be  used. 

We  have  in  our  mind  actual  instances  of  two  photo- 
graphers each  employing  one  assistant  and  doing  much 
the  same  class  of  work.  One,  using  bromide  exclusively, 
can  afford  to  pay  £150  a  year  rent,  and  still  make  a  good 
income.     The   other,   a  more   skilful  worker,   although   at 
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much  less  expense,  is  always  up  to  his  neck  in  work, 
because  every  day  he  has  three  printing  processes  to  look 
after,  and  sometimes  four,  and  all  for  a  bare  living.  This 
recalls  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  cat  who  were  pursued 


by  hounds.  The  fox  had  many  tricko,  but  was  caught; 
the  cat  but  one — to  climb  a  tree — which  saved  her  life. 
Moral :  One  process  well  carried  t&rough  is  worth  many- 
dabbled  with. 


MODIFIED    TANI\    DE.VELOPMENT. 


[Following  the  recent  article  in  our  issue  of  August  18  by  Mr. 
convenience  of  tank  development  by  reprinting  the  following 
"  Camera."     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  author,  Mr.  Phil  M. 
stress  on  the  same   points  referred    to    by   Mr.    Chase    as    of 

TxsK  development  for  plates  and  films  seems  to  have  come  to 
stay.  It  can  no  longer  be  considered  in  a  questionable  or  ex- 
perimental stage,  since  its  efficiency,  reliability  and  time-saving 
qualities  have  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt.  Both  professionals 
and  amateurs  are  benefited  by  its  adoption  ;  the  former,  by 
the  uniformity  of  results  and  the  fact  that  other  work  may  be 
done  during  the  period  of  development ;  the  latter,  by  both 
of  these  advantages  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  when  films  are 
used,  it  ensures  good  negatives  by  a  purely  mechanical  method 
which  requires  no  dark  room,  thus  making  development  pos- 
sible any  time,  anywhere. 

The  very  nature  of  the  dilute  solution  employed  is  of  distinct 
benefit  to  both  professional  and  amateur  in  the  usual  sort  of 
work  done  by  each.  A  dilute  developer  always  tends  to  produce 
greater  softness  than  one  of  normal  strength,  because  in  such 
a,  solution  density  in  the  high  lights  builds  up  slowly,  giving 
time  for  detail  to  be  coaxed  out  of  the  shadows.  Softness  and 
detail  are  just  what  the  portrait  photographer  desires,  but  he 
must,  nevertheless,  give  short  exposures  in  order  to  catch 
characteristic  expressions,  and  this  tends  toward  contrast.  Slow 
tank  development  enables  him  to  give  quicker  exposures  and 
still  retain  the  desired  degree  of  softness  and  sliadow  detail. 

This  latter  quality  is  the  thing  most  wanted  by  amateurs. 
Softness,  in  itself,  is  not  so  important  to  them  until  a  certain 
degree  of  artistic  perception  and  appreciation  bas  been  attained. 
Now,  in  the  getting  of  shadow  detail  the  beginner  in  photo- 
graphy has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it ;  he  has  much  to  learn. 
Nearly  every  photographic  writer  has,  at  some  time  in  his 
career,  stated  that  the  tyro  is  prone  to  underexpose.  Without 
a  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  yet  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  that  camerists  are  literally  forced  to  underexpose  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  shutters  provided  by  the  manufacturers 
of  small  cameras. 

The  beginner  buys  a  hand  camera,  folding  or  box  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  his  dealer  has  told  him  is  all  it  should  be  for 
all  sorts  of  work  done  in  an  amateur  way.  Immediately  he 
notices  the  lack  of  shadow  detail  in  his  pictures,  and,  upon 
inquiry,  learns  that  he  has  underexfwsed.  He  is  told  that  to 
get  shadow  detail  he  must  expose  for  the  shadows  alone,  dis- 
regarding the  high  lights,  and  that  for  a  view  in  which  shadows 
are  prominent  the  actual  exposure  must  be  three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  shadows  were  very  few.  How 
to  give  such  an  exposure  next  occupies  his  attention,  and  he 
soon  discovers  that  his  shutter  gives  only  one  speed  of  fixed 
duration,  which  may  be  anything  between  1-25  and  1-50  second  ; 
also  that  such  quick  exjjosures  are  suitable  only  for  scenes  in 
bright  sunlight  and  having  no  near  shadows  or  heavy  fore- 
grounds. Unless  he  buys  a  new  shutter,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, his  only  recourse,  therefore,  when  photographing  the 
many  beautiful  scenes  of  contrasted  light  and  shade,  is  to  use 
a  tripod  and  give  a  quick  bulb  exposure  of  very  uncertain  dura- 
tion, stopping  down  the  lens  to  prevent  overexposure  and 
thereby  losing  atmospheric  perspective. 

Now,  the  average  beginner  will  not  use  a  tripod,  and,  having 


.  Gordon  Chase  it  may  be  of  interest  to  emphasise  further  the 
practical  paper  on  the  same  subject  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 

Riley,  although  addressing  himself  to  the  amateur  worker,  lays 
advantage    to    the    professional. — Eds.     B.J.] 

gone  into  photography  in  a  small  way  and  not  very  seriously, 
procrastinates  and  evades  the  expense  of  another  shutter  which 
would  give  a  greater  variety  of  speeds.  Meantime  he  either  con- 
tinues to  underexpose  or  else  gives  up  photography  altogether 
in  despair. 

Tank  development  has  been  a  great  boon  to  manufacturers  in 
bettering  the  quality  of  negatives  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
cameras  they  furnish.  Any  small  camera  can  be  fitted  with  a 
shutter  giving  several  different  instantaneous  speeds  at  com- 
paratively small  increase  of  expense  to  manufacture,  yet  the 
increase  in  the  retail  price  is  about  one-quarter  the  price  of 
the  camera  itself.  The  very  fact  that  cameras,  as  ordinarily 
sold,  are  fitted  with  cheap  shutters  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  average  beginner  will  not  pay  this  increase,  yet  the  number 
of  those  who  abandon  photography  every  year  because  of  ill 
success  must  be  considerable.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  in- 
creased sale  of  plates,  films  and  papers  which  is  sure  to  result 
from  more  satisfied  users  of  hand  cameras  would  more  than 
comix-nsate  manufacturers  to  supply  better  'shutters  at  little 
or  no  addition  to  present  prices. 

However,  the  point  to  be  considered  here  is  how  the  user  of 
an  ordinary  small  camera  can  secure  the  best  possible  results.. 
Tank  development  supplies  the  means,  provided  a  properly 
compounded  solution  is  employed.  Mere  dilution  of  a  pyro 
developer  does  not  necessarily  give  the  best  tank  solution,  amd, 
for  this  reason,  the  standard  pyro  developer  advocated  for  suchr 
work,  while  suitable  for  full  exposures,  is  not  quite  all  it  might 
be  for  normal  or  under-timed  exposures,  and,  therefore;  not 
the  ideal  thing  for  most  amateurs  to  use. 

In  my  own  practice  I  noticed  that  longer  exposures  were 
necessary  to  produce  well  gradated  negatives  if  developed  in 
the  standard  pyro  tank  solution  than  if  treated  in  my  favourite 
ABC  pyro  developer,  which  works  in  approximately  sir 
minutes.  If  very  full  exposure  were  not  given  there  was  too 
much  density  in  the  high  lights,  yet  not  enough  detail  or  density 
in  the  shadows.  Not  long  ago  I  made  inquiries  among  several 
successful  advanced  workers  who  use  the  tank  constantly,  and 
found  that  a  large  measure  of  their  success  was  due  1»  a  modi- 
fied tank  formula.  About  this  time  I  also  learned  that  a  pro- 
minent Boston  photo-supply  house  had  discontinued  the  us© 
of  the  standard  pyro  formula  in  its  finishing  department-  in- 
favour  of  a  metol-hydroquinone-pyro  developer,  which  yield* 
softer  and  more  detailful  negatives. 

Influenced  thus  to  consider  modification,  the  necessary- 
changes  were  easily  determined  upon.  Everything  seemed  to> 
indicate  too  much  pyro,  and  careful  experiments  showed  this 
to  be  a  fact.  My  reasoning  was  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  methods  of  increasing  softness  and  treating  under- 
exposure. Softness  is  usually  obtained  by  dilution,  but  as  the- 
tank  solution  is  itself  a  very  weak  developer,  and  as  it  yields 
none  too  much  detail  in  the  shadows,  the  addition  of  more  water 
IS  not  advisable,  especially  with  pyro  as  the  reducer.  In- 
treating  underexposure  surface  development  must  be  forced 
to  bring  out  detail  in  the  shadows  before  the  high  lights  have 
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acquired  much  density.     This  is  usually  done  by  increasing  the 
alkali  and  decreasing  the  pyro  without  using  any  bromide. 

For  tank  development  there  was  reason  to  fear  fog,  because 
of  great  dilution,  if  the  alkali  were  increased  more  than  one- 
twelfth.  Enough  sulphite  is  provided  by  the  standard  formula 
to  prevent  too  much  oxidation  in  twenty  minutes,  so  no  altera- 
tion was  necessary.  The  amount  of  pyro  was  reduced  one- 
tenth.  Careful  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  the  changes  are  wise 
ones,  since  the  results  are  of  even  better  quality  than  similar 
exposures  treated  in  the  six-minute  ABC  developer.  The  modi- 
fied formula  is  as  follows  : 

Water    48  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  90  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  65  grs. 

Pyro   27  grs. 

It  is  very  inconvenient  to  weigh  and  dissolve  chemicals  every 
time  one  wishes  to  use  the  tank.  A  much  better  way  is  to  mix 
a  large  quantity  of  stock  solutions,  which  may  be  drawn  from 
quickly  at  any  time  and  water  added.  Only  a  few  minutes  is 
required  once  a  month  or  so  to  prepare  these  solutions,  and  when 
one  wants  to  develop  a  batch  of  exposures  it  may  be  done  with- 
out delay.  The  following  developer'in  two  stock  solutions  gives 
approximat«ly  the  same  proportions  as  the  formula  above : 
Pyro  Solution. 

Water  to  29  ozs. 

Sulphuric    acid   20  min. 

Pyro     392  grs. 

Soda  Solxttion. 

Water  to  29  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  3  ozs. 

Sodium  carbonate,   anhydrous  942  grs. 

For  use  as  a  twenty-minute  developer  at  65  degrees  F.,  take 
one  ounce  of  each  solution  and  add  22  ounces  of  water,  or  two 
ounces  of  each  and  44  ounces  of  water. 

While  the  modification  just  described  is  of  great  value  to 
prevent  excessive  density  of  the  high  lights,  it  brings  out  only 
a  little  more  detail  in  the  shadows  than  this  standard 
formula.  Unquestionably  the  best  way  to  bring  out  such  detail 
is  to  prolong  development  in  a  very  weak  solution,  but  pyro, 
because  of  its  propensity  to  stain,  is  not  suitable  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  is,  however,  a  very  economical  .agent  to  use,  and  if 
one  decides  to  employ  it,  an  excellent  idea  is  to  combine  it  with 
another  agent  possessing  some  of  the  qualities  which  pyro  lacks. 


Of  all  the  agents  advocated  especially  for  bringing  out  shadow 
detail  none  has  so  convincingly  proved  its  worth  as  metol,  and 
it  works  exceptionally  well  in  combination  with  pyro.  The 
characteristics  of  the  two  are  entirely  different,  and  therein  lies 
the  advantage  of  combining,  for,  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
each,  a  solution  may  be  obtained  which  will  produce  any  degree 
of  contrast  desired. 

Metol  is  one  of  the  soft-working  agents  which  produces  detail 
very  quickly  in  both  high  lights  and  shadows.  This  is  only 
surface  detail,  however,  and  density  is  built  up  quiFe  slowly. 
Slight  overexposures  treated  with  this  agent  yield  flat  negatives 
without  sufficient  snap. 

Pyro  is  one  of  the  hard-working  agents  which  do  not  bring 
out  detail  in  the  shadows  until  considerable  density  has  been 
acquired  in  the  high  lights.  In  other  words,  development  is 
in  the  film  rather  than  on  its  surface.  Slight  underexposures 
treated  with  this  agent  yield  dense  high  lights  and  little  detail 
in  the  shadows. 

A  good  combination  of  these  two  reducers  will,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  develop  a  negative  rich  in  detail  and  with 
plenty  of  snap.  For  the  beginner  it  will  probably  produce  a 
greater  average  of  printable  negatives  than  any  other  possible 
combination.     A  formula  which  has  given  good  results  follows  : 

Water  48  ozs. 

Metol    15  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  90  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  60  grs. 

Pyro       , 'ig  grs. 

If  stock  solutions  are  desired,  the  same  proportions  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  ; 

Pybo-Metol  SoLtriioN. 

Water  to  29  ozs. 

Metol     I  oz. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  120  grs. 

Pyro   275  grs. 

Soda  Soltjtion. 

Water  to  29  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  3  ozs. 

Sodium  carbonate,   anhydrous   2  ozs. 

For  use  as  a  twenty-minute  developer  at  55  degrees  F.,  take 
one  ounce  of  each  solution  and  add  22  ounces  of  water,  or  two 
ounces  of  each  and  44  ounces  of  water. 

Phil  M.  Eiley. 


METHODS    OF    SILVERING    MIRRORS. 


[A  paper  in  the  "  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,"    Vol.    xxiii.,    February,    1911.] 


II. 


Brashear's  Process.* 

Thk  Reducing  Solution. 
This  should  be  made  np  in  advance ;  the  older  it   i.-;  the  better  it 
will  work.     If  necessary  to  ufie  a  freshly  made  reducing  solution,  the 
action  may  be  improved  by  boiling  it,  adding  the  alcohol  after  it 
has  cooled.     The  formula  is  as  follows  :  — 

Rock  candy  90  gms. 

Strong  nitric  acid  (spec.  gr.  1.22)  4  ccs. 

Alcohol   175  ocs. 

Distilled  water    1,000  ccs. 

The  Silvering  Solution. 
(The  quantities  are  as  used  for  the  Crossley  mirror.) 

A. --Distilled  water  3,000  ccs. 

Silver  nitrate  250  gms. 

Strongest  ammonia,  as  may  be  needed. 

B.— Distilled  water  1,000  ccs. 

Caustic  potash  (purified  by  alcohol)       125  gms. 

C. — Silver  nitrate 25  gms. 

Distilled  water  200  ccs. 

*  "A>truphyiicalJoarntl,"l,  262,  1866. 


In  solution  A,  after  the  silver  nitrate  is  all  dissolved,  add  am- 
monia gradually ;  the  solution  at  once  turns  dark  brown.  Keep  on 
adding  ammonia,  in  quite  small  quantities  toward  the  close  till  the 
solution  just  clears  up;  avoid  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Then  pour  in 
solution  B.  The  mixture  will  again  turn  dark  brown  or  black. 
Again  slowly  add  ammonia,  as  before,  tOl  the  solution  just  clears. 
The  solution  should  now  be  a  light  brown  or  straw  colour,  but 
transparent. 

Now  add  as  much  of  the  reserve  solution,  C,  as  the  mixture 
will  take  up  without  turning  too  dark ;  add  this  reserve  solution 
rather  slowly,  stirring  const^antly.  If  25  gms.  is  not  enough,  add 
more,  for  it  is  important  that  the  nitrate  be  as  much  in  excess  as  is 
possible.  It  is  best  to  add  this  reserve  solution  till  there  is  quite 
a  little  brown  suspended  matter  which  the  solution  refuse*  to  take 
up.  Filter  through  absorbent  cotton  to  remove  these  suspended 
particles. 

Operations  should  be  performed  at  a  temperature  of  55  deg.  to 
73  deg.  F.  (17  deg.  to  23  deg.  C.).  If  the  solutions  are.  much 
warmer  than  this,  the  reeulting  coat  may  be  very  soft,  and  there  is, 
moreover,  danger  of  the  formation  of  some  light  gray  silver  fulminate, 
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very  explosive.  Dr.  Brashear  uses  ice  to  keep  the  temperature 
below  70  dejt.  F.  in  warm  weather.  If  the  solutioiifi  are  too  cold, 
it  will  he  difficult  to  secure  a  coat  of  sufficient  thickness. 

Clean  several  drinking  glasses  or  beak«'r.«  with  nitric  acid,  rinsing 
with  distilled  water.  'Make  several  tests  i>f  the  completed  solution, 
taking  of  the  reducing  solution  one  fifth  or  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  of  silvering  solution  employed.  Xote  approximately  the 
time  required  to  get  a  thick  coat  and  what  proportions  of  reducing 
solution  works  best.  Too  much  reducing  solution  gives  a  black 
dirty  coat.  I  generally  find  that  about  800  ccs.  of  reducing  solution 
is  best  for  the  amounts  given  above  for  the  Crossley  mirror,  and 
that  the  process  is  coniiileted  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  mirror,  fitted  with  a  band  of  pa|>er  as  described  earlier, 
and  cleaned,  has  about  four  litres  of  distilled  water  standing  upon 
it.  Pour  800  ±  CCS.  of  reducing  solution  into  the  silvering  solution, 
and  pour  at  once  into  the  water  already  cm  the  mirror.  Keep  the 
solution  in  motion  by  rocking  the  mirror,  but  avoid  letting  any 
part  of  the  mirror  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  longer  than  a  second 
or  two  to  observe  progress. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  Brashear  process  is  the  formation  of 
much  sediment,  and  the  solution  should  be  kept  constantly  in  rapid 
motion  so  that  this  sediment  does  not  remain  long  in  any  one  spot. 
For  this  reason  some  have  preferred  to  silver  face  down.  Dr. 
Common  on  one  occasion  very  successfully  silvered  bis  five-foot 
mirror  face  up  by  this  process,  omitting  the  potash,  when  the  silver 
was  deposited  from  a  nearly  clear  liquid,  leaving  no  mud  on  the 
surface.  This  procedure,  however,  has  been  very  uncertain,  in  my 
hand*,  and  the  coat  thin.  For  avoiding  the  sediment  I  find  the 
following  procedure  better :  Two  persons  provided  with  rubber 
gloves  st-and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mirror,  and  each  has.  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper  within  easy  reack,  four  or  five  good-sized  hand- 
fuls  of  absorbent  cotton.  About  one  minute  after  the  solution  is 
poured  on,  and  as  soon  as  a  bright  coat  begins  to  form,  each 
person  takes  a  handful  of  the  cotton  and  swabs  his  half  of  the 
mirror  very  rapidly,  but  very  lightly.  No  pressure  is  exerted,  but 
the  wet  cotton  is  allowed  to  move  over  the  surface  with  only  its  own 
weight.  Every  part  of  the  mirror  must  be  touched  by  the  cotton. 
By  this  process  the  solution  is  kept  in  rapid  motion,  and  most  of 
the  sediment  is  taken  up  by  the  cotton.  Every  half  minute  or  so 
the  used  cotton  is  slightly  squeezed,  thrown  away,  and  a  fresh 
handful  taken. 

A  difficult  point  is  the  decision  as  to  when  the  process  should 
be  stopped.  If  the  solution  is  thrown  off  too  soon,  the  coat  will  be 
thin  ;  if  left  on  too  long,  a  whitish  bleach  deposits,  and  no  amount 
of  burnishing  will  make  such  a  bleached  coat  as  brilliant  as  one 
correctly  deposited.  One  may  be  guided  by  the  time  taken  for  the 
preliminary  tests  made  on  beakers,  or  tilt  the  solution  slightly  to 
one  side  and  look  through  from  beneath  at  a  window  or  other  open- 
ing. A  thick  coat  is  better  in  every  way,  particularly  from  its 
ability  to  stand  repeated  burnishings. 

When  completed,  get  the  spent  solution  off  as  quickly  as  possible, 
tear  off  the  paper  strip,  dash  with  ordinary  water  and  then  with 
distilled ;  swab  the  surface  lightly  with  wet  absorbent  cotton  if 
there  is  much  "bloom"  on  the  surface  (I  generally  omit  this);  turn 
on  edge  to  dry.     After  an  hour  the  coat  is  ready  for  burnishing. 

Lundin's    Methcd.*  ' 

The  mirror  is  cleaned  in  the  usual  way  with  nitric  acid.  After 
the  nitric  acid  has  been  rinsed  from  the  mirror,  the  surfaw  is 
then  ready  to  receive  a  thorough  rubbing  with  a  saturated  solution 

*  Rxtrsc'i  from  a  letter  from  Mr:  C.  A.  R.  Limdin,  Jr.,  of  AlvnM  •  liKk  and  Sons 
to  the  writer. 


of  tin  chloride,  which  can  best  be  done  by  making^  up  a  large  wad 
of  cotton,  and  holding  the  same  in  the  hand  so  that  the  finger* 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  glass  surface. 

To  test  the  surface  for  freedom  from  grease  apoti,  etc.,  rinse 
off  the  tin  chloride  solution,  rubbing  the  surface  all  the  time;  first 
with  the  same  wad  of  cotton,  and  histly  with  one  or  two  clean  wads. 
This  will  prevent  the  tin  chloride  from  leaving  a  hard,  thin  film, 
which  might  otherwise  form  on  the  surface  and  give  a  granular 
appearance  to  the  silver  coat. 

If  the  cleaning  has  been  properly  done,  the  surface  after  rinsing 
should  not  shed  water  as  does  a  greasy  surface,  but  should  be  able 
to  retain  a  film  of  water  over  the  entire  surface  when  slightly  in- 
<line<l,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  entire  surface  covered 
with  water ;  otherwise  the  silver  will  not  deposit  properly  on  those 
parts  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air. 

A  dish  is  formed  with  the  mirror  as  bottom  by  wrapping  tightly 
around  the  edge  a  strip  of  bandage  cloth  three  inches  in  width  that 
has  previously  been  saturated  with  melted  beeswax,  and  carefully 
pulled  while  hot  from  the  beeswax  between  metal  rods  to  remove 
the  excess  of  wax  which  would  otherwise  prevent  a  watertight  con- 
tact with  the  edge  of  the  mirror.  The  rim  of  waxed  cloth  can  be 
held  sufficiently  tight  to  the  edge  of  the  mirror  by  a  few  turns  of 
strong  string,  and,  after  tying  securely,  wetting  the  same. 

Having  completed  the  above  preparation,  attention  may  be  turned 
to  preparing  the  .silvering  and  reducing  solutions,  at  the  same  time 
occasionally  pouring  off  the  water  from  the  mirror  and  replacing  it 
with  a  fresh  supply.  The  total  amount  of  solution  required  for 
silvering  can  now  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
rinsing  water  that  it  takes  to  cover  the  surface  in  its  highest  part 
by  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

Silver  solution  :  Dissolve  10  grs.  (2.16  gms.)  of  silver  nitrate 
for  each  ounce  (100  ccs.)  of  silver  solution  used  ;  add  strong 
ammonia  and  clear  up  fully. 

Reducing  solution :  20  minims  (4  ccs.)  of  Merck's  formalde- 
hyde in  five  times  its  volume  of  water  for  each  ounce  (100  ccs.) 
of  silver  solution  used. 

The  solutions  having  been  prepared,  the  water  covering  the  mirror 
is  now  poured  off,  the  silver  and  the  reducing  solutions  are  mixed 
quickly  but  thoroughly,  and  poured  into  the  mirror  as  evenly  as 
possible.  Rock  the  dish  slowly  in  different  directions  and  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  black  grains  similar  to  gunpowder.  When  the 
solution  is  clear  with  the  exception  of  these  particles  and  they  seem 
to  deposit  on  the  silver  coat,  pour  off  the  solution  and  rinse  with 
running  water.  Remove  the  waxed  band,  all  the  time  keeping  the 
surface  flooded  with  water.  The  remaining  particles  and  the  dull- 
looking  deposit  on  the  silver  may  now  be  removed  with  a  clean 
wad  of  cotton,  trailed  over  the  wet  surface  without  pressure. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are  the  practically  complete  free- 
dom from  the  troublesome  sediment  of  the  Brashear  process,  and 
the  possibility  of  using  ordinary  water  instead  of  distilled.  Mr. 
I.undin  states  that  the  water  from  the  mains  at  Cambridge  is  equal 
to  distilled  water  for  the  purpose,  and  would  advise  others  to  test 
their  water  supply  on  a  small  mirror  before  securing  distilled  water. 
The  water  for  the  cleaning  should  be  lukewarm,  and  a  trifle  less  for 
the  solutions ;  should  the  silvering  solution  turn  a  muddy  brown 
colour  when  poured  on  the  mirror,  the  temperature  of  the  mirror 
is  too  high.  Dr.  Parkhurst  writes  that  he  finds  the  Lundin  process 
more  convenient  and  reliable  than  the  Brashear  or  the  Rochelle 
salt  method.  In  his  opinion,  the  most  important  step  appears  to 
be  the  rinsing  off  of  the  chloride  of  tin  with  warm  water,  as  all 
traces  of  the  chloride  must  be  removed  to  give  a  good  film. 

Uebeji  D.   Curtis. 
(To   he  corUinned.) 


Ultra-Violet  Ravs  from  Qu.\htz  Lamps. — M.  Victor  Henri,  in 
a  recent  paper  before  the  French  Academy  of  .Sciences,  has  studied 
the  influence  of  various  physical  conditions  on  the  ultra-violet 
radiation  of  quartz  mercury  vapour  lamps.  Using  the  citrate  of 
silver  method  for  measuring  the  intensitv  of  the  ultra-violet  radia- 
tion, the  author  has  made  determinations  of  the  activity  of  a 
Westinghouse  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp  under  varying  conditions  of  cool- 
ing.    It  was   found  that  the  ultra-vf6let  radiation  of  the  lamp  is 


more  intense  as  the  temperature  of  the  luminous  tube  increases. 
Cooling  the  tube  with  water  gives  only  one-fourteenth  of  the  ultra- 
violet radiation  obtained  when  the  lamp  is  in  air,  the  watts  con- 
sumed remaining  the  same.  A  study  of  the  activity  of  six  lamps 
of  different  makes  and  ages  showed  that  for  experiments  in  photo- 
chemistry a  quartz  mercury-vapour  lamp  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
constant  source  of  ultra-viol?t  rays,  the  radiation  being  defined 
when  the  voltage,  amperage,  and  length  of  the  tube  are  known. 
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IV. 


Wk  now  conclude  the  papers  of  the  questions  and  answers  thereto 
set  in  the  last  examination  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Examination 
by  publishing  below  replies  to  the  questions  set  in  the  Honours 
grade  of  the  Process  or  Photo-Mechanical  section  of  the  syllabus. 

1.  You  are  required  to  mako  a  photographic  picture  of  a  fine 
lace  curtain  by  means  of  the  line  zinc  process.  Describe  exactly 
how  you  would  proceed,  draAving  particular  attention  to  difficulties 
you  would  expect  to  encounter.     (50  marks.) 

Supposing  the  curtain  is  144  in.  long  by  58  in.  wide,  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  size,  and  that  all  the  curtain  is  required, 
then  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  met  with  is  to  light  it  evenly.  If 
the  curtain  is  white,  as  is  presumed,  it  is  mount-ed  on  a  perfectly 
even  black  background,  consisting  of  cloth  (best  material  is  black 
\i?lvet)  stretched  on  a  wooden  screen,  or  the  wall  of  the  studio. 
The  curtain  is  now  stretched  on  this  and  fastened  by  means  of 
numerous  pins,  so  disposed  that  they  are  as  little  conspicuous 
as  possible.  For  such  a  Iarg^  object,  daylight  is  the  only  satis- 
factory form  of  lighting,  and  reflectors  must  be  arranged  wherever 
necessary  to  make  the  lighting  as  sven  as  possible.  Thus,  if 
the  lighting  w-as  mostly  from  the  top  and  sides,  a  white  sheet 
or  sufficient  white  pap?r  would  be  placed  at  the  side  opposite 
the  window  at  a  suitable  angle,  and  another  reflector  on  the 
floor.  The  lighting  must  be  as  direct  as  possible,  to  avoid  all 
shadow ;  a  line  block  being  required,  no  texture  is  needed,  but 
the  lace  is  to  be  photographed  as  a  white  design  against  a  black 
background.  Care  must  be  taken  in  placing  the  camera  so  that 
it  is  parallel  with  the  curtain.  The  '?xposure  should  be  made 
on  a  plate  capable  of  giving  a  ma.\imum  of  contrast.  If  the 
lighting  is  even  and  the  background  is  quite  black  {i.e.,  velvet),  the 
exposure  may  be  a  full  one.  If  these  conditions  do  not  hold, 
th?n  the  exposure  must  be  on  the  short  side,  and  further  density 
obtained  in  the  negative  by  intensification.  The  negative  after 
development  must  ba  examined  for  defects — e.g.,  if  any  part  is 
weak,  or  if  the  pins  show.  Such  defects  may  often  be  retouched 
out  after  tbs  negative  is  dry.  If  the  design  is  similar  on  either 
side  of  the  curtain,  it  may  be  printed  direct  on  to  the  zinc  plate. 
If,  however,  the  design  is  such  that  it  cannot  bs  reversed,  the 
ni?gative  must  be  made  reversed  in  the  first  place  by  using  a 
prism  when  photographing  it,  or  an  ordinary  negative  may  be 
stripped  afb?rwards,  or,  what  is  more  commonly  done,  a  print 
may  be  made  from  the  negative  which  has  as  much  contrast  as 
possible.  From  such  a  print  another  negative  is  made  in  the 
reproduction  studio  as  usual  for  any  piece  of  line  copy,  first  re- 
touching the  print  if  necessary.  There  is  no  special  difficulty  in 
making  the  line  block.  If  the  etcher  can  keep  enamel  on  zinc 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  somewhat  sharper  result  by  the  enamel 
process  than  by  albumen-ink  ;  if  the  design  is  very  fine  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  about  it,  as  the  depth  wiU  be  sufficient  in  one  etch 
only,  though  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  first  etch  too 
far,  otherwise  the  lines  wiU  spread  and  the  design  thereby  be 
coarsened. 

2.  Describe  any  devices  and  methods  with  which  you  are 
acquainted   for  accurate  focussing.     (20.) 

The  simplest  method  is  to  have  a  high-power  magnifying  glass 
which  is  carefully  set  to  focus  on  the  under  side  of  the  ground 
glass.  The  ground  glass  is  provided  with  a  clear  space  either 
in  manufacture  or  by  cementing  a  microscope  cover  glass  on  't 
by  means  of  Canada  balsam.  A  piece  of  type  matter  is  now 
placed  in  the  plane  of  the  copy,  and  its  image  on  the  clear  space 
of  the  ground  glass  examined  under  the  magniKer.  The  back  of 
the  camera  is  now  racked  in  or  out  until  sharp  focus  is  obtained. 
Another  method  is  the  parallax  method.  A  clear  space  is  required 
on  the  ground  glass  having  a  sharp  edge,  or  a  line,  on  it.  The 
oye  is  now  withdrawn  to  a  little  distance  back  and  the  head  moved 
to  and  fro  while  looking  at  the  mark  on  the  clear  space.  If 
the  image  moves  in  relation  to  this  mark,  then  the  focus  is  altered 
until  it  is  stationary  when  the  eys  is  moved. 


3.  What  are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  three-colour 
work,  so  far  as  the  making  of  the  negatives  is  concernad  ?     (50.) 

The  object  of  the  thrse-colour  process  is  to  reproduce  faithfully 
the  coloured  original,  and  tliis  is  the  difficulty  that  comprises  all 
oth«rs.  To  do  this  w«  have  to  take  three  negatives  which  are 
records  of  the  correct  colour  regions  only.  This  means  that  the 
filters  and  plates  m\ist  be  in  absolutely  correct  adjustment  for 
this  purpose.  G«nerally  speaking,  the  photographer  must  make  the 
best  of  the  materials  at  his  command,  and  they  do  not  always 
fulfil  all  tha  requirements.  The  gradation  of  the  three  negatives 
must  be  alike  in  order  that  mixed  colours  are  correctly  rendered, 
and  particularly  greys.  This  means  that  the  same  sort  of  plate 
should  be  used  for  all  thre?  exposures  {i.e.,  not  only  the  same 
sort  of  plat-e,  but  from  the  same  batch  of  manufacture),  that  the 
exposures  are  e.xact,  and  also  in  accurate  ratio  with  each  other, 
a  condition  fhat  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fulfil.  In  order  that  the 
contrast  may  be  the  same  in  all  thr3e  negatives  the  development 
must  be  the  same  for  all,  as  regards  time  and  temperature.  Then 
the  images  of  all  three  negatives  must  be  of  exactly  the  same 
size,  so  that  they  regisbar  correctly  with  each  other,  and  very  slight 
errors  are  sufficient  to  disturb  this.  Thus  want  of  register  may 
be  caused  if  one  of  the  plates  is  not  correctly  placed  in  the 
dark  slide,  if  tbj  camera  is  shifted  slightly  between  or  during 
the  exposures,  if  the  original  warps  under  the  heat  of  the  lamps, 
or  the  apparatus  expands  or  contracts.  The  lens  also  must  give 
equal-sized  images  for  all  colours,  and  none  of  the  filters  must 
disturb  the  equality  of  size.  The  lighting  of  the  copy  must  be 
the  same  both  as  regards  quality  and  evenness  throughout  the 
three  exposures,  and  as  sometimes  the  exposures  are  very  long,  this 
also  constitutes  a  difficulty.  If  all  the  conditions  mentioned  can 
be  complied  with  the  chief  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

4.  What  is  a  mercury  vapour  lamp  ?  Give  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
system  required  and  name  the  essential  parts.  For  what  class  of 
work  undertaken  by  process  houses  can  such  a  lamp  be  satisfac- 
torily   used?     (50.) 

A  mercury  vapour  lamp  is  a  form  of  electric  lamp  from  which 
the  light  is  emitted  by  mercury  vapour  in  a  state  of  incandescence. 


Inductive 
Jtejut 


L '^'~9^  -^■^  Elect. 

^____  TUbe  + 

V^SMercury  £lect . 

A  glass  tub3  containing  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  is 
exhausted  to  a  high  degree  of  vacuum.  The  mercury  forms  the 
negativ.e  electrode,  the  positive  one  is  of  iron.  Tlie  curp?nt,  which 
must  be  continuous  or  direct,  is  of  a  voltage  of  from  50  or  60  to 
100  volts  usually,  so  that  if  the  voltage  is  higher  a  scries  of 
mop?  than  one  lamp  is  installed.  The  circuit  is  made  and  the 
lamp    lighted    by    flowing   the    mercury    from    the   negative   to    the 
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positive  electrode.  The  mercury  stream  then  breaks,  and  a  small 
arc  is  formed,  which  vupouriseg  a  certain  (juantity  of  the  mercury  ; 
this  vapour  then  forms  a  conductor  for  tlie  current.  The  installa- 
tion of  the  mercury  vapour  himp  requires  a  rheostat,  including 
inductive  and  non-inductive  coils,  designed  to  keep  the  light  main- 
tained ;  these  coils  vary  according  to  the  particular  type  of  the 
lamp  and  the  voltage  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  chief  use  of 
such  lamps  for  process  houses  is  to  make  photographs  of  objects 
in  relief  thai  are  intended  for  catalogue  illustrations,  as  th'-' 
shadows  of  such  objects  are  softer  and  show  more  detail  than 
when  the  objects  are  illuminated  by  any  other  source  of  artificial 
light.  They  can  also  be  used  for  making  ordinary  process  nega- 
tives, both  with  and  without  the  screen,  from  black-and-white 
originals  (only),  and  also  to  make  this  print  on  the  metal.  They 
may  be  used  as  well  to  illuminate  negatives  or  transparencies  that 
have  to  be  enlarged  or  reduced. 

5.  Occasionally  artificial  line  negatives  may  b?  found  useful. 
Describe  very  briefly  some  ways  in  which  such  negatives  may  be 
made.     (25.)" 

Presuming  that  by  "  artificial  line  negative  "  is  meant  one  that 
is  made  by  hand  instead  of  in  the  camera,  then  a  simple  way 
would  be  to  smoke  a  piece  of  glass  thoroughly  by  means  of  holding 
it  over  wool  burned  in  turpentine,  and  then  scratch  the  design  on 
this.  This  ground,  however,  would  be  very  fragile,  so  that  a 
better  way  would  be  to  take  a  plat«  (wet  collodion  is  better  than 
gelatine,  though  the  latter  will  do),  expos?  to  light,  develop, 
intensify,  dry,  and  scratch  the  design  through  the  film.  Or  a 
piece  of  glass  can  be  coated  with  black  varnish  and  the  design 
scratched  through  this.  A  good  varnish  that  drtes  quickly  and 
scratches  without  tearing  is  made  as  follows  ; — 

Benzole  1  to  1^  oz. 

Bitum'?n     4  drams. 

Ivory   black    5  drams. 

Beeswa.x    2  scruples. 

Another  excellent  way  that  enables  the  design  to  be  made  as  a 
positive  is  by  the  use  of  the  "  Norwich  "  film.  This  is  a  film  of 
grained  gelatine  on  which  one  draws  with  a  lithographic  crayon. 
The  whol'3  is  then  flowed  over  with  a  non-actinic  varnish,  and 
after  this  is  dry  the  film  is  rubbed  over  with  turpentine  or  benzole. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  dissolve  the  lithographic  crayon,  and  this 
brings  away  the  varnish  on  top  of  it,  so  that  on>3  then  has  a 
negative  of  a  design  in  transparent  gelatine  on  a  ground  of  non- 
actinic   varnish. 

6.  How  would  you  prepare  flat  tint  plates  for  use  with  half- 
tone blocks '!  What  means  would  you  adopt  lor  "  keying  "  so  that 
the  tint  portions  were  true  to  size  and  register  with  the  correspond- 
ing portions  in  the  half-tone  block?     (30.) 

In  order  to  prepare  flat  tint  plates  to  register  correctly  with  a 
half-tone  block  one  would  print  enamel  prints  on  zinc  from  the 
half-tone  negative,  making  as  many  plates  as  there  were  tints  re- 
quired. These  prints  would  not  be  burned  in  but  only  dyed  up, 
as  they  are  simply  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  position.  The  part  on 
each  plate  that  is  required  as  a  tint  is  now  painted  out  with  acid- 
resisting  varnish,  great  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  edge  is 
correctly  followed.  After  drying,  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  acid 
bath  and  the  part  not  required  as  a  tint  will  be  etched  away.  The 
plat?  may  be  etched  to  sufficient  depth,  or  after  a  slight  depth  is 
obtained  the  resist  can  be  cleared  off  and  the  plate  deepened  on 
the  routing  machine.     It  is  then  mounted  in  the  usual  manner. 

7.  Describe  the  Levy  powdering  machine,  and  explain  how  it 
works.     (30.) 

The  Levy  powdering  machine  is  one  that  places  and  fixes  the 
acid-resisting  powder  (such  as  dragon's  blood)  against  the  shoulders 
of  the  lines  or  depressions  of  the  design  to  b?  etched  to  protect 
•the  lines  during  the  process  of  etching. 

In  the  Levy  machine  a  plate  having  a  design  on  it  that  has  been 
•made  in  the  usual  way  and  already  received  one  etch,  is  placed 
face  upwards  on  a  table  where  the  plate  is  engaged  by  a  carrier 
which  moves  the  plate  beneath  a  hopper,  which  then  drops  the 
powder  upon  it.  The  plate  is  now  moved  underneath  a  series  of 
Tevolving  brushes,  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  plate, 
which  serve  to  pack  the  po-A'der  against  the  sides  of  th?  lines  of 
the  plate   and   to  remove   the  surplus  powder.     The  plate  is  next 


carried  over  a  series  of  gas  ^ets  which  heat  it  strongly  and  so  cause 
the  powder  to  fuse.  Tlie  plate  then  moves  along  to  receive  blasts 
of  cool  air  to  expedite  the  cooling.  The  plat«  has  to  be  treated 
like  this  four  times,  once  from  each  edge :  it  is  then  ready  for 
again  etching.  All  the  movement  of  the  machine  is  automatic 
after  the  plate  is  laid  on  the  end  table,  the  motive  power  bei.ng 
generally  a  small  electric  motor. 

8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  off-set  printing,  and  discuss  the  pcs- 
sible  advantages  of  this  method  of  printing  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  photo-engraver.     (50.) 

Off-set  printing  is  that  which  is  done  by  means  of  the  impression 
first  boing  taken  on  one  surface  and  from  that  "off-set"  on  to  th© 
final  printing  surface.  Off-set  printing  has  been  used  for  many 
years  to  print  lithographs  upon  tin,  as  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  present  the  hard,  unyielding  tin  to  the  equally  unyielding  stone 
and  expect  to  get  a  satisfactory  printing.  The  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  first  printing  from  the  stone  on  to  a  rubber  sheet  and 
from  this  off-setting  it  to  the  tin.  Latterly  the  same  principle  has 
been  applied  to  printing  on  to  paper — that  is  to  say,  a  plate  or 
stone  has  been  prepared  as  a  printing  surface  and  the  print  taken 
on  to  rubber  and  then  from  this  on  to  the  paper.  Up  to  th©  pre- 
sent the  method  of  printing  the  original  surface  has  been  piano- 
graphic,  lithographic  stones  or  aluminium  or  zinc  plates  being 
used  for  flat  bed  machines,  and  the  metals  mentioned  used  for 
rotary  presses.  There  is,  however,  a  German  press — th© 
"  Heureka" — made  to  print  relief  surfaces  by  the  off-set  principle, 
and  no  doubt  the  same  method  will  be  generally  available  sooner 
or  later  for  relief  work.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  print- 
ing are  that  it  enables  half-tones  to  be  printed  on  a  rough-surfaced 
paper,  or,  indeed,  any  surface.  When  printing  direct  from  the 
block  the  printer  is  restricted  to  paper,  and  if  he  wants  to  get 
the  maximum  effect  from  the  engraving  he  must  use  a  clay-surfaced 
j.aper  which  is  not  only  offensive  aisthetically  and  more  or  less 
painful  to  the  eyes,  but  is  not  in  the  least  durable.  Thus  the 
method  enables  the  scope  of  photo-mechanically  produced  printing 
to  be  indefinitely  extended  by  using  surfaces  hitherto  impracticable, 
and,  more  immediately,  to  have  half-tones  printed  on  pleasant, 
durable  paper.  These  are  the  chi'ef  apparent  advantages  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  photo-engraver. 

9.  State  what  you  know  of  any  recent  advance  in  the  printing  of 
illustrations  in  newspapers.     (30.) 

The  most  notable  advance  recently  in  newspaper  illustrations  is 
the  adaptation  of  the  photogravure  process  for  this  purpose.  At 
present  the  rotary  photogravure  process  of  Dr.  Jlertens  is  used 
by  three  German  newspapers,  viz.,  the  "Freiburg  Zeitung,"  the 
"  Frankfurter  Zeitung,"  and  the  "  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,"  but 
it  ought  to  be  added  that  th'?se  illustrations  are  only  so  far  used 
for  illustrations  in  supplement  issues,  and  not  to  picture  topical 
news  as  are  ordinary  half-tones  in  the  English  newspapers.  The 
n.ethod  is  really  inverted  half-tone — that  is  to  say,  a  half-tone  posi- 
tive is  made  and  etched  in  intaglio  on  a  copper  cylinder.  This  is 
then  attached  to  a  press  which  can  be  coupled  up  with  the  ordinary 
rotary  press  for  the  text.  The  illustrations  are  first  printed  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  of  wall  paper,  and  then  the  web  of  paper 
travels  on  to  the  text  machine.  The  process  gives  a  picture  much 
richer  because  more  and  better  ink  is  used  than  can  be  used  for 
the  text,  and  also  the  method  enables  a  much  finer  scrten  to  b© 
used,  and  therefore  the  picture  is  much  more  detailed.  Another 
improvement  is  the  setting  aside  one  cylinder  of  the  ordinary 
rotary  printing  machine  for  the  printing  of  illustrations  only, 
thereby  enabling  a  better  ink  to  be  used.  The  original  plates,  or 
electros  from  them,  are  thus  u-sed  instead  of  stereos,  and  also  a 
more  careful  make-ready.  Examples  of  this  (which  is  not  a  new 
principle)  are  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Magdeburg  Anzeiger."  Generally, 
newspaper  illustrations  show  much  improvement  recently,  due  to 
the  greater  experience  of  the  workmen  concerned  in  their  produc- 
tion. 

10.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  method  of  production  of  an  in- 
taglio printing  plate,  by  the  Talbot-Klic  and  inveHed  half-tone 
processes  respectively.  How  do  these  methods  compare,  so  far  as 
regards  the  means  employed  for  the  rendering  of  tone,  with  that 
adopted  in  the  rotary  intaglio  process?     (50.) 

.\n  intaglio  printing  plate  is  produced  by  th©  Talbot-KIic  method 
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as  follows  :— A  piece  of  copper  of  the  required  size  i«  taken  and 
thoroughly  cleaned,  usually  with  ammonia  and  whiting.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  dusting-box  and  grained  with  bitum'jn  or  resin  dust, 
which  is  fixed  by  heating  it.  Meantime  a  positive  has  been  pre- 
pared from  the  negative,  and  from  this  positive  a  "carbon"  print 
is  exposed  and  develop?d  on  top  of  the  grained  copper  plate,  giving 
thus  a  negative  on  the  copper  in  gelatine  of  varying  thickness 
according  to  the  light  and  shade  of  the  original.  After  thoroughly 
drying  the  plate  is  etched  in  p?rchloride  of  iron.  Usually  a  series 
of  baths  are  used,  the  mordant  only  penetrating  the  gelatine  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness,  or  according  to  the  dilution  of  the  iron 
perchloride  After  etching  the  resist  is  cleaned  off  and  tie  plate 
proved  in  a  copper-plate  printing  press.  The  rendering  of  tone  is 
here  obtained  by  differing  thickness  of  printing  ink  according  to 
the  depth  of  ths  plate,  which  is  progressively  deeper  as  the  tones 
are  darker.  An  inverted  half-tone  is  a  plate  made  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  enamel  process,  using  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative 
to  print  on  the  mstal,  so  that  an  intaglio  results,  which  is  proved 
as  above.  The  rendering  of  tone  in  this  case  is  afforded  by  the 
varying  size  of  the  dots ;  the  thickness  of  the  ink  is  the  same,  but 
its  distribution  in  are.x  in  relation  to  the  whib?  paper  differs 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ink-holding  dots,  which  are  large  in 
the  shadows  and  small  in  the  high-lights.  There  is  more  than  one 
rotary  intaglio  process,  but  one  about  which  details  are  published, 
viz.,  Dr.  Mertens',  is  quite  similar  to  the  latter  process,  and  there- 
fore the  rendering  of  tone  is  also  the  same.  But  other  rotary 
photogravure  processes  use  the  carbon  process  to  obtain  the  resist, 
using  a  screen  only  to  get  a  grain  on  thra  plate  which  will  stand 
wear  well.  This  grain  is,  however,  all  the  same  size,  therefore  the 
rendering  of  tone  does  not  dep?nd  upon  it,  but  is  similar  to  the 
Talbot-Klic  process  in  this  respect. 

11.  How  may  the  sensitiveness  of  bitumen  to  light  be  increased  ? 
State  what  you  know  of  any  recent  invi3stigation  in  this  direction. 
(30.) 

Ordinary  bitumen  has  three  constituents,  denoted  by  Alpha, 
Beta,  and  Gamma,  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  sensitive.  If  the 
former  can  be  removed  th?n  the  Gamma  bitumen  remaining  is  far 
more  sensitive.  It  has  been  found  that  the  two  first  constituents 
of  the  bitumen  can  be  dissolved  out  by  treating  with  ether,  pouring 
away  the  sol\i?nt,  and  using  the  residue.  Recent  investigations 
have  been  devoted  to  converting  the  whole  of  the  bitumen  into  the 
sensitive  kind,  which,  it  has  been  found  by  Valenta,  can  be  done 
by  the  incorporation  of  sulphur.  At  first  this  was  done  by  pro- 
longed boiling ;  latterly  Valenta  has  suggested  that  the  bitumen 
should  be  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  chloride  of  sulphur 
added,  and  the  mixture  distilled  at  a  relatively  low  temperatup? 
(about  50  deg.   C), 

One  hundred  grammes  of  bitumen  is  dissolved  in  500  to  600  c.c. 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  After  solution  there  is  added  about  6  to  8 
gramm?s  of  chloride  of  sulphur  previously  diluted  with  20  c.c.  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  addfng  only  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
shaking  vigorously  after  each  addition.  The  retort  is  now  con- 
nected to  the  condenser,  placed  on  a  water  bath,  and  brought  to 
the  boil.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
released.  After  about  one-third  of  the  bisulphide  is  evaporated, 
if  the  distillate  is  clear  and  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  comes  off. 
the  operation  is  stopped  and  the  coij^ents  of  the  retort  put  in  a 
bottle  and  diluted  with  2  litres  of  benzine.  This  solution  is  ready 
for  use  and  found  to  be  highly  sensitive. 

12.  What  is  an  "overlay,"  and  why  is  it  considered  necessary? 
How  does  a  printer  usually  produce  an  ovi?rlay  ?  Give  an  account 
of  any  practically  useful  process  which  will  furnish  a  result  quickly 
and  economically  suitable  for  half-tone  block  printing.     (50.) 

An  "overlay  "  is  something  laid  on  the  part  of  the  press  giving 
the  impression  to  lighten  or  increase  the  impression  in  certain 
parts.  It  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  heighten  or  even  retain 
the  contrasts  of  the  picture.  If  the  picture  is  not  overlaid  there 
IS  a  tentlency  for  the  high-lights  to  print  too  dark ;  if  the  shadows 
are  dark  enough,  or  if  the  high-lights  are  right,  then  the  shadows 
will  be  too  light.  This  is  assuming  the  machine  is  in  thorough 
•order  and  the  block  quite  good;  sometimes  overlays  are  necessary 
to  correct  imperfections  in  the  machine  or  in  the  block.  An  over- 
lay is  usually  produced  by  taking  impressions  from  the  block  to 


be  overlaid  on  several  pieces  of  paper  of  different  thickness,  and 
then  cutting  away  the  lights  and  middle  tones  progressively,  so 
that  when  these  papers  are  pasted  on  top  of  each  other  the  result 
will  be  a  gradually  increasing  thickness  towards  the  darkest 
shadows  of  the  picture,  and,  conversely,  a  gradually  increasing 
lightness  towards  the  lightest  tones  of  the  picture,  the  lightest  of 
all  being  cut  away  altogether.  An  impression  is  now  taken  from 
the  block  on  to  a  platen  or  cylinder,  and  the  overlay  pasted  on  it 
in  register.  It  is  now  covered  with  some  sbjets  of  smooth  packing, 
and  the  job  is  ready  to  print  so  far  as  the  overlaying  is  concerned. 
The  chalk  relief  overlay  process  is  the  most  practically  useful 
process  that  will  furnish  a  result  quickly  and  economically 
suitable  for  half-tone  printing.  Paper  is  purchased,  thickly 
coated  on  both  sides  with  chalk.  The  block  is  placed  in  the 
machine  ana  well  inked,  and  an  impression  made  on  the  cylinder. 
There  must  b3  sufficient  ink  taken  off  on  the  cylinder  to  off-set 
again.  Tha  block  is  again  well  inked,  and  the  piece  of  chalk 
paper  now  laid  on  and  pulled  through  the  press.  The  result  will 
be  that  it  will  be  printed  on  both  sides,  from  the  bl6ck  and  off- 
S'?t  from  the  cylinder.  The  paper  is  now  put  in  a  weak  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  the  effect  of  dissolving  away  the 
chalk  in  proportion  as  it  is  unprotected  with  printing  ink  both 
from  the  back  and  front  of  the  paper.  The  result  is  that  one 
has  a  relief  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  tone  of  the  subject. 
This  is  now  affi.Ked  to  the  cylinder  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
paper  overlay. 

13.  A  drawing  in  black  outline  with  simple  gradations  of  colour 
is  to  be  reproduced  in  five  printings  to  half  scale,  using  hand  work 
for  the  production  of  the  colour  plates,  four  in  number.  Describe 
how  you  would  produce  the  outline  block  from  the  drawing  and 
the  necessary  blocks  for  the  colours,   true  to  register.     (75.) 

The  method  of  procedure  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
drawing.  If  the  outline  was  very  definite  and  the  colour  very 
faint,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  negative  that  would 
serve  to  print  the  outline  on  the  metal  to  form  the  black  block. 
This  negative  can  sometimes  be  made  with  full  exposure  by  means 
of  wet  plate ;  more  frequently  it  must  be  made  on  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  with  a  filter,  or  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  the 
operator  has  a  set  of  three-colour  filters  that  register  perfectly,  he 
can  expose  on  the  same  plate  through  each  of  these  filters  succes- 
sively, thus  cutting  out  all  the  colour  in  the  original,  and  leaving 
the  black  outline  only.  But  it  will  usually  be  found  in  practice 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  hand  woik  is  required  on  the  nega- 
tive in  order  to  block  out  all  traces  of  th?  coloured  ground  and  get 
a  clean  outline  plate.  The  outline  block  would  then  be  made 
e.xactly  as  an  ordinary  line  job  on  zinc.  The  colour  plates  would 
be  produced  by  printing  four-  more  plates  from  the  same  negative 
as  the  outline  on  polished  zinc,  and  then  giving  them  a  slight 
etclT.  When  the  resist  is  cleaned  away  one  has  the  outline  for 
the  job  in  shiny  mijtal  on  a  matt  ground,  and  this  shiny  outline  is 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  register,  by  serving  as  a  guide  for 
the  painting-out  hereafter  described.  These  plates  are  now  grained 
in  a  dusting-box  and  the  grain  fixed  by  heating,  or  suitable  tints 
from  stipple  and  line  plates,  or  "shading  mediums"  laid  down  on 
them.  The  next  operation  is  to  carefully  paint  over  with  acid 
resist  varnish  the  parts  that  are  to  be  printed  in  the  particular 
colour  for  wliich  each  plate  is  respectively  to  serve.  Only  the 
pai-ts  that  are  required  solid  are  painted  out  at  first,  and  then  the 
plate  is  etched  for  a  suitable  time  to  give  the  next  darkest  tone ; 
then  the  part  representing  the  latter  is  painted  out  and  the  plate 
is  again  etched,  and  so  on  until  the  lightest  parts  are  reached,  when 
all  those  parts  of  the  plate  representing  that  particular  colour  ap» 
covered  in.  The  remainder  is  now  taken  away,  either  deep  etched 
or  routed,  and  the  plates  mounted  and  printed.  If  the  work  has 
been  carefully  done  it  will  be  found  to  register. 

14.  A"ou  are  required  to  make  a  reproduction  of  an  illuminated 
MS.  in  which  gold  work  in  relief  occurs.  How  would  you  repro- 
duce this  gold  work  so  as  to  render  the  effect  of  the  original?     (30.) 

A  negative  is  first  made  of  the  gold  work,  so  that  a  zinc  block 
may  be  made  of  it  in  the  usual  way.  Generally  a  certain  amount 
of  retouching  will  be  found  to  be  necessary  on  such  a  negative,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  the  gold  sharply  by  purely  photographic 
means.     This  block  is  printed   in  gold,  either  with  a  gold  ink  or 
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with  varnish,  and  then  dusted  with  bronze  powder,  or  gold  leaf 
may  be  laid  or  rolled  on  to  the  varnish.  A  reverse  is  now  made 
of  the  block,  either  by  making  a  positive  from  the  negative  and 
printing  that  on  the  m?tal,  or  by  transferring  an  ink  impression 
to  the  metal  plate,  or  making  a  "  Vandyke  "  print  and  reversing, 
in  either  case  so  that  the  final  result  is  a  negativ>?  on  the  zinc 
plate.  This  is  then  etched  in  intaglio,  and  the  plate  so  produced 
is  used  to  emboss  the  previously  printed  gold  work.  A  matrix 
to  put  on  the  platen  and  force  the  print  into  the  hollows  of  the 
embossing  plate,  if  necessary,  can  be  made  from  composition  sold 
for  tile  purpose,  or  one  may  use  blotting  paper  to  make  such  a 
matrix,  the  embossing  can  then  be  done  on  any  substantial  platen 
press. 

If  the  work  is  of  great  importance  it  may  be  advisable  to  etch 
the  plate  in  bra«s  instead  of  zinc,  and  have  the  gold  put  on  in 
pure  gold  leaf  on  a  gold  blocking  press. 

15.  Describe  briefly  the  machines  used  for  carrying  out  the  fol- 
lowing operations  : — (a)  Cutting  plates  into  ovals  and  circles,  (h) 
lining  and  bevelling,  (c)  trimming,  (rf)  surfacing  wood  mounts.    (50.) 

(«)  A  machini?  for  cutting  ovals  and  circles  has  a  flat  table,  on 
which  the  plate  t<3  be  marked  out  is  laid.  This  table  is  overhung 
by  a  bar,  on  which  a  cutter  can  be  moved  along,  and  then  fixed  in 
any  position,  according  to  the  size  of  oval  or  circle  required.  The 
table  revolv'?s  on  an  eccentric,  and  the  nature  of  the  oval  will  be 
determined  by  the  position  at  which  the  axis  of  the  table  is  fixed 
to  this  eccentric.  An  indicator  on  the  machine  shows  where  the 
table  must  bo  cliimped  to  get  ovals  of  any  required  length  and 
breadth.  When  this  is  set,  the  plate  is  clamped  down  in  the  exact 
centre  of  the  table,  ar '  Ihe  cutter  so  weighted  that  it  permits  tlio 
plate  to  move  underneath  it  while  still  making  a  cut ;  the  table  is 
now  turned  with  the  hand  until  a  complets  revolution  is  made. 

(b)  The  machine  for  lining  and  bevelling  consists  of  a  flat  table 
I  tinning  on  a  machine  slide.  At  the  edge  of  the  table  is  fixed  a 
revolving  disc,  which  contains  two  cutters  that  are  so  8hap?d  at 
tlieir  cutting  edge  that  one  of  them  makes  a  fiat  cut  and  the  other, 
coming  on  the  outside  of  this,  makes  a  deep  groove.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  cuts  makes  a  bevel  on  the  piece  of  metal  presented 
ti  them.  The  disc  holding  the  cutters  is  driven  usually  by  electric 
motor  at  a  speed  of  about  2,500  revolutions  a  minute.  The  plate 
to  be  bevelled  is  clamped  to  tb?  table  in  such  a  way  that  the 
cutters  meet  it  at  the  proper  place  to  make  the  bevel ;  the  disc  is 
then  set  revolving,  and  tbj  table  slid  along  until  the  plate  passes 


underneath  the  cutters,  the  travel  usually  being  actuated  by  a  screw 
turned  by  a  hand  wheel.  The  lining  is  done  by  fixing  a  cutting 
tool  at  the  ed(^  of  the  table  so  that  it  meets  the  plate  when  the 
table  is  driven  underneath  it.  Various  tools  are  u«ed  to  give  dif- 
ferent effects  of  lining. 

(c)  Trimming  is  usually  done  on  what  is  called  a  "  bowler " 
machine;  that  is  a  large  n?volving  disc  which  carries  a  knife  in  it» 
radius.  A  table  abuts  on  to  the  disc,  and  the  block  is  placed  on 
this,  and  pushed  up  with  the  hand,  so  that  the  edge  gets  shaved 
by  the  knife  at  every  revolution  of  the  disc.  Otl*?r  trimming 
machines  have  also  been  introduced,  which  have  a  smaller  disc  and 
different  cuttera,  but  they  are  operated  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
their  effect  is  the  same. 

(d)  The  machine  that  is  used  for  surfacing  wood  mounts  consists 
of  a  table,  on  which  the  wood  to  be  surfaced  is  clamped ;  this  can 
bs  fed  forward  in  the  same  way  as  the  bevelling  table  described 
above.  The  table  passes  underneath  a  horizontal  disc  provided 
with  suitable  cutters.  This  disc  revolves  rapidly,  and  thus  shaves 
off  tb3  surface  of  the  wood  as  it  is  passed  along  under  it.  Means 
are  provided  so  that  exact  adjustments  may  be  made,  in  order 
that  the  wood  may  be  surfaced  to  just  the  desired  height.  Other 
wood-surfacing  machines  have  a  revolving  cylinder  which  is  pro- 
vid'sd  with  knives,  and  the  planks  are  fed  under  this  by  means  of 
moving  rollers. 

16.  You  are  given  a  drawing  in  monochrome  which  consists  of  a 
portrait  in  wash,  surrounded  by  a  pure  line  ornamental  border. 
This  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  collotype  process,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly required  that  the  ground  of  the  border  be  free  from  tint, 
whilst  the  gradations  of  the  portrait  are  to  be  retained.  State  how 
you  would  produce  a  negative  suitable  for  the  platemaker'a  purpose. 
(35.) 

If  ths  drawing  was  thoroughly  satisfactory,  one  might  hope  to 
make  an  exposure  on  a  plate  capable  of  giving  an  extended  scale 
of  gradation  that  would  by  itself  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
collotype  plate  maker.  If,  howev3r,  this  proves  impossible,  two 
negatives  should  be  made,  one  giving  the  effect  required  in  the 
portrait,  and  the  other  made  especially  for  the  line  border.  These 
negatives  can  then  be  stripped  and  mounted  together  to  form  one 
negative  correct  in  both  portions.  If  there  is  not  very  much  detail 
in  the  line  border,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  negative  that  is  suitable 
for  the  portrait,  and  then  paint  in  the  ground  of  the  border  design 
on  tb?  negative  with  opaque  water  colour,  so  as  to  ensure  that  it 
is  quite  white  on  the  print. 


THE     EFFECT    OF    THE    ALKALI     IN     PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 


[The  following  is  a  translation  made  with  some  abridgment  of  a  thijsis  describing  an  investigation  carried  out  by  M.  Louis 
Bourgeois  for  the  doctorate  of  science  of  the  Lausanne  University.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  forms  a  volume  of  116  pages,  published 
by    E.    Lavanchy,   Morges,   Switzerland. — Eds.    "B.J."] 
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The  exact  conditions  under  which  we  have  worked  are  as  follows: — 
An  exactly  10  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  prepared  and 
a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Eleven  ccs.  of  this  latter 
solution  would  contain  a  slight  excess  of  caustic  soda  when  all  the 
silver  has  been  precipitated  fr<)m  10  ccs.  of  its  solution  according  to 
the  e<iuation 

2Ag  NOj  +  •2NaH0  =  Ag,0  +  2  NaNOj  +  H,0 

340  80 

For  340  gnis  Ag  NO3,  we  require  SOI  gma  NaHO 
Therefore  1  „        „        „        801  _.,,„- 

340 
.235  gm.   of    caustic  ^oda  is  thus  necessary  to  precipitate  exactly 
1  gm.  silver  nitrate.    Eleven  cos.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  thus  give 
the  excess  of  alkali  necessaiy  for  10  ccs.  of  silver  nitratjj  solution. 

The  precipitate  of  silver  oxide  is  afterwards  washed  in  several 
operations  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  the  precipitate  dissolved 
with   addition  of  soda  sulphite   solution.     We  have  observed  that 


small  as  is  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  it  leads  to  loss  of  silver,  it 
being  easy  to  detect  the  dissolved  silver  in  the  wash  water.  Thi» 
does  not  take  place  if  boric  acid  be  used. 

Reeb  in  his  paper  does  not  say  anything  ajs  to  the  temperature  at 
which  the  hydroquinone  should  be  added.  Numerous  experiments 
made  at  the  ordinary  temperature  did  not  give  concordant  results. 
By  bringing  the  solution  of  the  silver  oxide  to  the  boil  the  action 
was  quite  different.  After  each  addition  of  hydroquinone  the  liquid 
was  rapidly  passed  through  a  filter  paper  by  aid  of  the  filter  pump, 
and  again  brougfht  to  the 'boil.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  a  iresh 
quantity  of  the  developer  solution  added. 

In  our  first  work  we  used  25  ccs.  of  20  per  cent,  solution  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphite,  but  the  silver  oxide  dissolves  far  from  readily,  and 
there  is  a  risk  of  silver  being  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  beaker 
as  a  mirror.  We  therefore  added  the  soda  sulphite  in  the  solid 
state,  and,  taking  care  to  stir  constantly  while  heating,  the  results 
were  much  m<»e  satisfactory. 
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We  have  assumed  that  the  reaction  was  produced  according  to 


the  equation 
OH 


=  0 


+  A}r20(NajS03) 


+  Agj  +  H,0(N%S03) 


=o 


that  is  to  say,  that  a  molecule  of  quinoiie  should  be  produced.  In 
point  of  fact,  no  trace  of  quinone  could  be  detected,  and  the  brownish- 
yellow  products  which  remained  had  not  at  all  the  colour  of  quinone. 
Tilso,  quinone  melts  at  116  deg.  C,  hydroquinone  at  169  deg.  C, 
■w'hilst  the  body  obtained  did  not  melt  when  heated  up  to  220  deg.  C. 
Possibly  it  is  the  sodium  salt 

ONa 


+  NaHSO, 


ONa 


Heated  to  a  still  higher  temperature  it  gave  rise  to  tarry  pro- 
ducts. It  would  seem,  then,  from  the  above  i-eaction,  that  silver 
oxide  acts  as  a  powerful  base  towards  hydroquinone  and  destroys 
the  benzine  nucleus. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  with  hydroquinone,  using  a 
aupply  from  Bender  and  Hobein.  of  Zurich. 

First  Series. — The  solution  of  hydroquinone  was  of  E/'20O.  It 
remained  perfectly  colourless  for  the  first  few  days  after  making  up, 
and  then  became  gradually  reddish-brown. 

1.  Took  10  CCS.  silver  nitrate  solution  (  =  1  gm.)  precipitated  with 
11  CCS.  25  per  cent,  solution  caustic  soda,  washed  the  precipitate 
by  decantation  with  -warm  solution  of  boric  acid,  dissolved  the  pre- 
cipitate with  5  gms.  soda  sulphite  anhydrous,  heating  carefully, 
and  then  added  10  ccs.  hydroquinone.  Brownish-grey  precipitate 
produced.  This  was  filtered,  leaving  a  grey  .residue  on  the  filter. 
and  passing  a  clear,  yellow  liquid,  to  which  was  added  2  ccs.  hydro- 
quinone. Less  abundant  precipitate  produced,  which  was  filtered, 
and  2  ccs.  hydi^oquinone  added  to  the  filtrate.  A  scarcely  perceptible 
precipitate  produced,  a  mere  turbidity.  A  further  1  cc.  hydro- 
quinone added,  producing  a  faint  turbidity,  but  still  distinct. 
Burther  addition  of  hydroquinone  gave  rise  to  no  further  action. 

Second  Series.— Under  the  same  conditions  as  above,  15  ccs.  of 
hydroquinone  solution  were  a,dded  in  one  lot,  and  produced  an 
abundant  precipitate.  This  was  filtered  off,  giving  a  yellow  liquid 
clearer  and  ,of  less  colour  than  in  series  1.    On  adding  to  this  liquid 

1  cc.  of  hydroquinone  there  was  a  slight  turbidity.  Further  addition 
of  hydroquinone  produced  no  result. 

Third  Series. — Added  15  ccs.  hydroquinone  in  one  lot,  filtered,  and 
with  the  liquid  at  the  boil,  added  a  further  1  to  2  ccs.  Xo  turbidity 
produced. 

The  conclusion  from  these  results  is  that,  at  any  rate  at  the  dilu- 
tion employed  above,  the  reducing  power  of  hydroquinone  is  jrepre- 
sertted  by  16  ccs.  of  E/200  solution,  or,  as  each  cc.  contains  .005  of 
hydroquinone,  the  reducing  power  of  this  latter  is  16  ,X  .005  = 
.08  gm. 

Studying  now  the  effect  of  diluting  the  hydroquinone  solution,  we 
prepared  solutions  l/50th,  lylOOth,  l/300th,  l/400th,  l/500(th,  and 
171,000th,  that  is,  taking  the  E/200  solution  as  normal.  These 
dilutions  are  in  the  following  ratio  (milligrammes  contained  in  1  cc. 
of  solution)  : — 

20        10       5        3.3        2.5        2       1 

1/50  solution.  This  solution  is  evidently  too  strong  for  practical 
use  :  it  becomes  coloured  a  few  hours  after  making.  1  cc.  contains 
.02  gm.  hydroquinone. 

1.  Added  3  ccs.  of  solution,  filtered  off  the  precipitate  and  added 

2  ccs.,  again  filtering  off  the  precipitate  and  adding  a  few  more 
drops  of  the  solution,  when  no  further  turbidity  was  produced. 
The  reducing  power  is  thus  between  3  and  5  ccs.  of  the  E/50  solu- 
tion ;  that  is,  between  .06  and  .10. 

2.  Added  3.5  ccs.  hydroquinone,  filtered  off  the  precipitate,  added 
1  cc.  hydroquinone  to  the  clear  liquid,  a  turbidity  being  produced. 


Filtering   this  off  and  adding   a   few   further   drops,   there   was   no 
effect,  and  the  reducing  power  is  thus  between  .07  and  .09. 

3.  Added  3.8  ccs.  hydroquinone,  filtered  the  precipitate  as 
before,  and  added  .1  cc,  which  produced  a  very  slight  turbidity. 
Filtered  and  added  successively,  .1,  .2,  and  .5  ccs.  No  turbidity. 
The  reducing  power  for  the  E/50  solution  is  thus  3.9  ccs.  or  .078  gm. 
The  three  observations  have  thus  led  to  the  three  following  results  :— 

1.— .079. 
2.— .078. 
3.— .078. 
From  these  results  it  is  seen  that  the  strength  of  the  solution  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  to  a  small  degree  the  reducing  power. 

1/100   solution    (1   cc.  =  .01   gm.    hydroquinone).       The   following 

figures  were  obtained  : — 

1.— 7.8  ccs.  =.078. 
2.— 8.0  „  =.080. 
3.-7.9  „  =.079. 
4._7.9    „  =.079. 

The  reducing  power  thus  diminished  slightly,  and  approximated 
to  that  of  the  normal  solution. 

1/300  solution.     This  keeps  for  a  much  longer  time.     At  the  end 
of  a  week  there  was  no  appreciable  colour. 
1  cc.  =  .0033  gm. 
1.— 24.2  ccs.  =   .08  gm. 
2.-23.8     ,,   =.079     „ 
3._24.2     „   =   .08     „ 
1'400  solution.     The  average,  calculated  from  four  observations, 
gave  the  following  results  : — 

31.8  ccs.  =  .0795 
32.1  „  =.0802 
32.0  „  =  .080 
32.0    „  =  .080 

1/500  solution.  The  mean  of  the  results  varies  from  39.5  to  40.2; 
that  is,  from  .079  to  .0804. 

1/1000  solution.  Several  experiments  were  made  with  this  solu- 
tion, which  requires  ample  time  for  its  action  :  it  is  not  of  service 
for  rapid  measurements,  and  on  that  account  the  £'200  solution  is 
preferable,  but  as  a  control  of  the  results  tests  are  usefully  made 
with  it.     The  following  figures  were  obtained  : — 

1.  Added  79  ccs.  of  solution,  filtered  off  the  precipitate  as 
before,  and  added  2  ccs.  to  the  clear  liquid — a  very  slight  precipi- 
tate.    The  reducing  power  is  thus  between  .079  and  .081. 

2.  Added  79.5  ccs.,  filtered  off  the  precipitate  and  added  1  cc.  to 
the  liquid.  This  gave  a  scarcely  perceptible  turbidity,  and  means 
a  reducing  power  between  .0795  and   .0806. 

3.  Added  79.7  ccs.,  filtered  the  precipitate,  added  a  few  drops 
1  to  2,  and  then  5  ccs.  of  the  hydroquinone  solution.  No  precipi- 
tate, even  after  prolonged  boiling.  The  reducing  power  would  thus 
be  equivalent  to  79.7  ccs.  =  .0797  gm. 

The  results  are  much  less  certain  with  this  process  in  the  case  of  a 
largely  diluted  solution.  Even  with  the  E/200  solution,  the  reaction 
is  not  perfectly  definite  within  .2  to  .3  ccs.,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
is  this  the  case  with  the  E/1000  solution. 

The  five  measurements  made  according  to  this  method  have  thus 
given  the  following  results  : — 

1.— 79.5  ccs.  =  .0795 
2.-79.8  ,,  =.0798 
3.-79.7  „  =.0797 
4.-79.7  ,,  =.0797 
5.-79.6    ,,   =.0796 

Conclusions.     The  above  figures  thus 
Mil.  Lumiere  and  Reeb,  namely,  .07  and 

of  hydroquinone  (B  H)  has  thus  a  reducing  power  represented  by 
.0797,  or  practically  .08.  In  the  case  of  two  other  brands  of 
hydroquinone,  the  Agfa  and  that  of  Siegfried  of  Zofingue,  identical 
results  were  obtained. 

(To  bp   continued.) 


confirm  those  obtained  by 
08.     The  particular  sample 


Mkssrs.  Harringtox.s,  Ltd.,  who  have  long  lieen  established  in 
each  State  in  the  Commonwealth,  have  now  extended  their  field  of 
operations  to  New  Zealand.  The  business  hithei-to  known  as  the 
New  Zealand  Photo.  Goods  Co.,  Ltd.,  situated  in  the  most  central 
spot  in  Queen  Street,  Auckland,  has  been  acquired  (with  bulk  stores 
and  wholesale  department  near  at  hand),  and  will  be  known  as  Har- 
ringtons, New  Zealand,  Ltd. 


S«plember  1,   1911.] 
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THE  NKW  PRKMISKS  OF  MESSRS.  F.  E.  JONES  AND  CO. 
MKS8E.H.  F.  E.  Jones  and  Co.,  who  for  the  past  six  years  have  been 
I'i-labliahed    as    suppliers    of    professional  re(iuigites,  have  recently 
moved  from  their  first  quarters  at  22,  liray's  Inn  Road,  to  No.  26 
in   the    same    thoroughfare,    where    they    have    acquired    the    larger 


Q 

Specimens  of  wall  decoration  at  the  new  premises  of  Metire.  F.  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

accommodation  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  their  business.  Messrs. 
Jones,  as  large  numbers  of  our  professional  rea<lers  must  be  aware, 
have  taken  a  special  line  in  their  business,  namely,  the  supply  of 
studio  and  reception-room  outfits,  including  particularly  backgrounds 
and  the  full   interior  decoration  of  photographers'  premises.     This. 


,^th*"U^      ' .. 

y 

-  ■  -jfii  ■■ 

m 

_:      •       .      •^^- 

'  J^'f    Zm^i     .^ 
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On  the  right  is  a  display  ot  tome  sixty  backgrounds. 

in  nddition  to  the  supply  of  materials  in  the  way  of  plates,  papers, 
and  mounts.  Their  new  showroosn's,  three  photographs  of  wluch 
we  reproduce  in  accompaniment  of  these  notes,  represent  fairly  well 
the  opiKirlunity  which  Messrs.  Jones  afford  to  the  professional 
worker    who   is    desirous   of    making   his   surroundings   in   the    best 


Suiiic  ij.'-i  iiuiuLurt;  at  Messrs.  Jones's. 

possible  taste.  Mr.  F.  E.  Jones,  the  head  of  the  firm,  is  probably 
as  well  acquainted  as  anyone  in  the  trade  with  the  styles  in  back- 
grounds, furniture,  and  decoration  which  have  the  approbation  of 
leading  studios,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  professional  estab- 


lishment* of  all  kinds  places  him  in  a  jwcnliarly  favourabU  position 
to  advise  those  who  are  undertaking  refurnishing  of,  or  addition* 
to,  their  establishments.  His  firm  supplies  not  only  choice  model* 
of  old  types  of  furniture,  but  has  also  some  excellent  examples  of 
the  genuine  antique,  whilst  special  attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
stvles  of  wall  decoration,  including  oak  {>anelling,  or  the  cheaper 
stvle  of  wall  built  of  oak  battens,  including  panels  of  art  arran 
I  loth.  The  new  showrooms  comprise  a  slock  of  over  seventy  back- 
grounds, the  whole  number  ot  which  can  be  inspected  in  a  minute 
or  two.  In  regard  to  backgrounds,  reference  should  also  be  made 
to  the  extremely  convenient  "  Fretkleton  "  background  cabinet,  seen 
to  the  left  in  the  second  illustration,  which  provides  the  most  con 
venient  me.in*  of  storing  a  dozen  grounds,  any  one  of  which  can 
be  brought  into  use  in  a  few  seconds,  the  cabinet,  at  the  same  time, 
making  an  admirable  junction  of  the  background  and  floor  coverinji. 
.Many  tasteful  designs  in  mounts  are  likewise  a  feature  of  the  new- 
showrooms,  which,  from  their  central  position  a  few  yards  from 
the  Holborn  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Chancery  Lane  tube  station  of  the  Central  London  Railway, 
is  a  most  convenient  place  of  call  for  professional  photographer* 
airivin?  in  London  by  either  a  northern  or  southern  line.  Messrs. 
Jones'  full  catalogue  is  a  publication  of  the  firm  which  well  repre- 
sents their  ability  to  supply  all  professional  requisites,  but  a  visit 
to  26.  (Jray's  Inn"  Road  is  recommended  to  the  prospective  purchaser 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  much  useful  advice  on  questions  of  fur- 
nishing and  decoration  which  are  vital  to  him  in  his  business. 


pi)oto-D)ecl)anlcal  Dotes. 

The   Mertens   Process  in   Wallpaper  and  Fabric 
Printing. 

Thk.   Intaglio  rotary  process  of  Dr.  Mertens  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the    "Times"    Engineering 

Supplement  : —  -.in 

A.  new  process,  now  being  perfected,  for  the  printing  of  waU 
papers  and  textile  fabrics  will  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  this  branch 
of  industrial  work.  The  demand  for  textile  fabrics  in  Europe  date* 
back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  early  methods  of  decorating 
them  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  weaving.  The  printing  of 
fabrics  has  at  the  present  time  a  most  extensive  application,  which 
has  been  verv  materially  assisted  by  the  great  advances  of  lat«  year* 
in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colours,  but  until  now  little  work  has 
been  done  in  the  production  of  really  pictorial  effects  by  printing. 
Chaste  and  wsthetic  designs,  many  of  them  complicated  in  character 
and  colouring,  are  produced,  but  the  new  method  of  printing  in 
intaglio  will  at  once  change  the  aspect  of  the  matter  completely, 
and  will  admit  of  better  defined  and  more  elaborate  work  being  done- 

The  intaglio  process,  as  applied  to  the  printing  of  textiles,  con- 
sists in  pressing  the  fabric  with  considerable  force  against  the  copper 
roller  of  a  rotary  press,  the  pattern  being  engraved  in  a  particular 
manner  on  the  roller.  The  number  of  rollers  used  for  the  printing 
of  a  fabric  depends  on  the  number  of  colours  required  by  the  design, 
but  some  admirable  work  has  been  done  by  the  three-colour  process, 
so  that  in  three  consecutive  printings  every  colour  in  a  design  is 
faithfully  reproduced.  This  alone  opens  up  a  new  field  for  th» 
work. 

A  photographic  celluloid  transparency  of  the  design  is  made  with 
the  use  of  the  special  intaglio  photo-mechanical  screen,  and  this  is 
wrapped  round  the  copper  cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
previously  coated  with  fish  glue  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
roller  is  exposed  under  the  photographic  film  to  light,  and  developed 
with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  the  way  familiar  to  photo- 
engravers,  and  the  roller  thus  etched  is  ready  for  the  machine.  The 
roller,  while  rotating,  dips  in  a  solution  of  printing  ink,  and  the 
engraved  design  takes  up  the  ink ;  a  steel  scraper  removes  the  excess 
of  ink  from  the  smooth  unengraved  surface  of  the  copper,  so  that 
when  the  fabric  is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  the  material  takes 
up  the  engraved  design.  A  heavy  steel  cylinder  presses  a  rubber 
roller  against  the  copper  roller,  and  the  fabric  passes  between  the 
rubber  and  the  copper  surfaces.  After  impression,  the  fabric  is  led 
away  over  steam  pipes,  and  the  printed  design  dries  within  a  few 
seconds,  when  the  textile  is  rolled  up. 

The  very  high  pressure  against  the  engraved  roller  and  the  fine 
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character  of  the  intaglio  screen  render  the  results  remarkably  clear 
and  sharp,  and  enable  the  printer  to  obtain  a  great  amount  of 
detail.  Dr.  Meitens.  who  has  practically  brought  tbi.s  new  system 
to  perfection,  has  succeeded  in  producing  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs on  fabrics.  The  grain  of  the  screen  is  so  fine  that  the  results 
look  much  like  ordinary  photographic  prints ;  and  this  work  will 
probably  create  a  popular  new  departure  in  textile  printing.  Land- 
scapes and  portraits  can  be  printed  on  silks  or  rough  fabrics  at  will, 
in  any  colour. 

An  important  feature  of  the  intaglio  process  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  printing  can  be  carried  out.  With  wall  papers,  something 
like  ten  thousand  yards  an  hour  can  be  printed,  and  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  fabrics  may  be  manipulated  with  the  same  speed  and 
facility.  The  machines  for  this  work  are  being  constructed  in 
Switzerland,  and  some  of  them  are  already  in  use  for  the  printing 
of  illustrations  on  very  cheap  classes  of  paper. 


Patent  Deu)$» 


Process    patents — apjilications    and    specifications — ore    treated    in 
"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
August  14  and  19  : — 
Colour  Cixematogr.vpht. — No.  18,352.     Method  and  apparatus  for 

recording,    projecting,    and     viewing     cinematograph    pictures     in 

natural  colours.     William  Bradford  Featherstone. 
Cinematograph   Lexs. — No.    18,643.       Combined    cinematographic 

and    other    photographic    lens.     Campbell    Thickins    Mackay    and 

George  Charles  Thomas. 
CiNEMATOGR.u>HY. — No.   18,668. — Cinematograph  apparatus.    Eldi-ed 

John  W^alter  Budd  and  Ernest  Albert  Harding. 


Peu)  Craae  Dames. 

PopOGEN. — No.  334,335.  Photographic  developers.  William  Hay 
Caldwell,  Morar  Lodge,  JIallaig,  Scotland.     June  13,  1911. 

Acorn  Brand  (design). — No.  334,957.  Silicate  of  soda  for  use  in 
manufactures,  photography,  and  philosophical  research.  William 
Gossage  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Widnea,  Lanes,  soap  manufacturers. 
July  12,  1911. 

DuRALiNE. — No.  333,341.  Glass  measures  (graduated).  John  J. 
Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Kemble  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  scien- 
tific instrument  makers.     May  5,  1911. 


jliiaiecta. 

Extract!  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporariet. 

Ho^v  to  Tell  when   Prints  are  Washed. 

One  of  our  local  amateurs  (writes  Dr.  d'Arcy  Power  in  "  Camera- 
craft  "  for  August,  1911,  page  387)  has  a  good  scheme  for  deter- 
mining just  when  his  prints  are  thoioughly  washed.  It  is  not 
original,  as  he  claims  he  read  it  in  one  of  the  foreign  magazines  at 
the  club,  but  he  is  the  only  one  we  have  ever  found  using  it.  It 
consists  of  adding  one-fiftieth  of  1  per  cent,  of  eosine  to  the  fixing- 
bath  employed.  The  fixing-bath  then  gives  the  prints  a  slight  red 
colour,  and  when  this  has  been  entirely  washed  out  the  prints  are 
safely  clear  of  any  remaining  fixing-bath  ingredients.  He  finds  it 
quite  surprising  how  often  a  patch  of  the  red  colour  will  be  found 
remaining  on  some  portion  of  the  print,  indicating  quite  clearly  that 
such  print  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  another  to 
an  extent  that  prevented  the  complete  washing  out  of  the  fixing 
solution,  even  when  it  was  thought  that  the  prints  had  been  kept 
well  separated. 

The  Acid   Bichromate   Bleaching   Bath   for  Sulphide 
Toning. 

The  advantages  of  the  bichromate  bleacher  (writes  L.  P.  T.  in 
"  Photography  and  Focus  "  for  August  29)  are  that  it  is  very  cheap, 
easily  made  up,  easily  used,  and  gives  a  very  fine  deep  colour,  as  far  as 
bromide  prints  and  enlargements  are  concerned.  It  is  best  kept  as 
a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  which,  at  ordinary 


a  ten  per  cent.        I 
rams  of  this  ten        J 


temperatures,  is  a  saturated  solution.     If  the  bottle    is  shaken    up 
from  time  to  time,  and  there  are  always  some  undissolved  crystals 
at  the  bottom,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  contains 
solution. 

To  make  up  the  bleaching  bath  I  take  as  many  drams 
per  cent,  solution  as  I  want  ounces  of  bath,  and  dilute  with  water 
to  make  the  required  quantity.  For  every  ounce  of  this  dilute  solu- 
tion ten  minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the  bath  is 
ready  for  use.  Whatever  bleaiher  may  be  used  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  very  important  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  hypo  from 
the  print  before  it  is  applied,  as,  if  this  is  not  done,  the  pi'int  will 
be  reduced.  In  my  own  case,  I  alwaj"s  place  the  print,  or  rather  the 
enlargement,  for  it  is  only  enlargements  that  I  tone,  in  a  dish  of 
water  which  has  been  given  a  decidedly  pink  colour  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  leave  it 
lying  there  for  a  few  minutes.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
solution  still  has  its  pink  colour,  there  is,  no  fear  of  any  hypo  being 
present;  if  the  pink  colour  has  been  discharged,  the  hypo  was  not 
removed,  and  the  print  should  be  washed  and  tested  again. 

The  action  of  the  bichromate  bleacher  is  a  fairly  rapid  one,  but 
it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  bleach  the  print  visibly.  The  bichromate  stain  must  then 
be  washed  out,  which  will  require  some  half-dozen  changes  of  water, 
spread  over  half  -an  hour  or  so.  I  give  several  rapid  changes,  and 
then  leave  the  enlargement  to  soak  for  a  little  time,  repeating  the 
soaking  if  there  is  any  yellowness  left.  Nothing  then  remains  to 
be  done  but  to  darken  the  print  with  the  usual  sodium  sulphide  solu- 
tion or  with  ammonium  sulphide.  Thirty  minims  of  this  to  half  a 
pint  of  water  makes  a  solution  which  acts  rapidly  and  effectively, 
giving  a  fine  rich  brown-black  colour.  The  print  is  then  washed  in 
half  a  dozen  changes  of  water. 

roeetlngs  ji^  Societies* 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

•  SATOEDiT,  September  2. 

Halifax  Camera  Club.    Bamble  to  Hurst  Wooils,  Saltaire. 
Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Outiug  to  Oxshott. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Bamble  to  Arley  Mill  and  Pool. 
South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.     Excursion  to  Oxted  and  Limpsfleld. 
Worthing  Camera  Club.     Exoursmn  to  Amberley  and  the  Aruu. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     Visit  to  Red  Lodge  Nursery. 

Sunday,  Septembee  3. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Amberley  (Weekend). 

MoNDAT,    Septembee    i. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    "Cloud  and  Sunset  Exposures." 

TuESDAT,  September  5. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    "A  Loon  in  London."    W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 

Weusesbat,   September  6. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Lantern  Slide  and  Print  Competitions 
South  Suburban  Photographic  Society.    •'  A  Plea  for  Technique."    P.  B.  Salmou. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.  "  Passe-partout  Framing."    Mr.  Buttcrwortb. 


Commercial  §  Cegal  Intelligence. 

Legal  Notices.— At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  t-iie  mem- 
bers of  the  Vickers  Minim  Photo.  Printer,  Ltd..  held  at  the  registered 
office  of  the  company,  3,  London  Wall  Buildings.  E.G.,  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  comjiany  be  wound  up  voluntarily. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hargreaves  was  ap{x>inte<l  liquidator. 

A  Receiving  Order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  Rudolph  Leon- 
hardt  (trading  as  R.  L.  Hart),  manufacturers  of  photographic 
materials,  7,  Horsefa.r  Street,  Leicester. 


Change  of  Addres-s.— J.  Eudochoff,  enlarger,  from  Swinderby 
Road,  to  45.  Regent  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Ensign  Film  Competition.— Mrs.  J.  Tolhurst.  Asheybrook,  Pole- 
gate,  Sussex,  is  the  winner  of  the  "Ensign"  Roll  Film  Competi- 
tion for  August.  Honghtons,  Ltd.,  offer  a  three-guinea  camera 
every  month  for  the  beat  negative  on  "  En.sign  "  film.  The  entries 
close  on  the  third  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competi- 
tion form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  "  Ensign"  film. 
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Deu)$  aria_  Dotes* 

CoirsTESS  Camkbas. — Oflices  and  showrooms  for  the  sale  of  the 
"  Countess "  cameras,  of  the  Contessa  Ciiinera-Werke,  Stuttgart, 
have  been  opened  at  Hampden  House,  Kingsway,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Caswell. 

Labelmno  Calcium  Cabbibe.  —  An  order  in  C/onncil,  dated 
August  8,  gazeWfd  on  August  15,  prescribes  that  tlie  label  on  a 
vessel  containing  calcium  uarbide  shall  bear  in  conspicuous 
characters  the  words  "  Carbide  of  oaloium,"  "  Dangerous  if  not  kept 
dry,"  and  the  following  caution :  "  The  contents  of  tihis  package  are 
liable  if  brought  into  contact  with  moisture  to  give  off  a  highly 
inflammable  gas,"  with  the  addition  of  the  name  and  address  (a) 
of  the  consignee  or  owner  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  kept,  (b)  of  the 
sender  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  sent  or  conveyed,  (c)  of  the  vendor  in 
the  case  of  a  vessel  sold  or  exposed  for  sale.  The  conditions  in 
regard  to  storage  of  quantities  of  5  lb.  and  28  lb.  of  calcium  carbide 
are  unchanged. 

Thb  sknsation-  produced  on  the  retina  by  a  source  of  light  of 
sliort  duration  (writes  "Nature"}  has  for  the  last  tliree-quarters 
of  a  century  been  taken  as  proportional'to  the  product  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  source  into  its  duration.  The  early  experiments  of 
Talbot  and  of  Swan,  and  the  later  ones  of  Bloch  and  of  Charpentier, 
provided  ample  justification  for  the  law  so  far  as  it  related  to  sources 
of  considerable  intensity.  In  the  "Journal  de  Physique"  for  July, 
MM.  A.  Blondel  and  J.  Rev  point  out  that  for  weak  sources  the 
intensities  of  which  are  not  much  greater  than  the  lowest  per- 
ceptible the  statement  ciannot  be  true,  or  there  would  be  no  lower 
limit  to  perception.  On  this  ground  they  argue  that  the  sensation 
sihould  be  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  excess  of  the  intensity 
of  the  source  over  the  minimum  just  perceptible  into  the  duration 
of  the  source,  and  this  conclusion  they  have  verified  by  means  of  the 
measurements  made  by  seventeen  observers  hy  two  independent 
methods  of  observation. 


Correspondence. 


CEMENTING     PRINTS     TO     CELLULOID,     SHARPENING 
WHEEL     TRIMMERS,     MARKINGS     ON     CELLULOID 
FILMS,    AVOIDING    HALATION    IN    WINDOW    EXPO- 
SURES,    STRIPPING     GLAZED     PRINTS,    REMOVING 
HYPO,     AND     OTHER     :\rATTERS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— On  numerous  occasions  have  I  read,  in  your  valu- 
abl.3    journal,    of    which    I    am    a    constant    reader,    questions    as 
to    uniting    celluloid    to    prints,    sharpening    wheel    trimmers,    etc. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  your  enquirers  of  my  former  diffi- 
culties   and     remedi?s.     Doing    a    pretty    large    business    in    the 
photo-button    line,    in    conjunction    wlthr  the    usual    photographic 
work,   I    was   always   troubled    with   the   uniting  of   celluloid   and 
print,    as   I    found    it   a   rather   expensive   item   to   be   continually 
heating   a    larg.3   uniting   roller    weighing   25   lb.     and    heated    by 
coal  gas  with  bun»?n  burner;  another  expensive  item,  also,  being 
alcohol,  in   which  prints  have  to  be  steeped  prior  to  uniting  with 
celluloid.     I   do  not  bother  with  either  of  thes-  now,  but  simply 
cut   the    print    and    celluloid    circular    with   a    cutter   of    the    size 
required,    both    print    and    celluloid    befjg   separate.     I   insert   the 
button    parts    in    their    respective    places    in   the    dies,    and    place 
the  print  on   the   tin   part   in   tb?  die   on  the   right-hand   side  of 
the  button-making  machine,  and  place  the  circular  piece  of  cellu- 
loid  over   the   print.     I   press   both   down   with  a   blunt  penknife 
and  revolv?  the  die  containing  the  print,  etc.,  under  the  top  die 
of  the   machine.     I   press   down  the  handle  of  the  machine   until 
the  top   die  meets  the  penknife,   which  latt3r  I  gently  withdraw 
and   then   press   down   the  handle  of  the  machine  with  a  jerk   as 
far  as  it   will   go.     On   completing  tte  button,  it  will  be  difficult 
(in  fact,  impossible)  to  detect  whether  print  is  united  to  celluloid 
in  the  usual  way.     By  adopting  this  method,  intendirig  purchasers 
of   photo-button   apparatus   would    sav«  £2  5s.   cost  of   roller   and 
plate,  save  the  cost  of  alcohol,  and  last,  but  not  least,  save  valuable 
•  ime  and  cost  of  gas. 


It  may  interest  yonr  readers  to  know  that  on  my  advice  tfr» 
Vanguard  Company,  of  Maidenhead,  are  preparing  a  cement  which 
does  not  requin?  the  u«o  of  a  hot  roller,  and  which  will  perma- 
nently unite  celluloid  and  print  with  the  leait  potsible  delay, 
requiring  only  to  be  rolled  with  a  roller  squeeg3«. 

As  regards  wheel  trimmers  and  sharpening  of  the  same,  the  latter 
I  found  was  not  needed,  and  if  a  drop  of  oil  is  applied  to  the 
wheel  it  will  be  found  to  run  smooth  and  cut  as  well  as  when 
first  purchased.  I  used  myself  to  purchase  a  wheel  trimmer  every 
fortnight  or  so,  thinking  tb?  wheels  were  blunt,  until  I  had  accu- 
mulated about  a  dozen  or  more  supposed  blunt  trimmers.  One 
day  I  found  a  bicycle  oilcan  handy,  and  on  applying  a  drop  of 
oil  to  each,  1  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  the  trimmers,  one 
and  all,  to  behave  splendidly,  and  have  never  purchased  another 
trimmer  since   (two  years  ago). 

There  are  sometimes  strange  markings  on  celluloid  side  of  films 
which  have  puzzled  a  fsw  photographers,  for  not  long  ago  a 
gentleman  brought  mo  a  dozen  cut  films  with  these  mysterious 
streaks,  which  were  plainly  visible  on  all  the  prints.  He  askr^d  me 
the  cause  and  cure.  On  looking  at  the  films,  1  was  also  puzzled 
for  an  answer  as  to  cause,  and  on  laying  a  film  down  on  blotting- 
paper  I  rubbed  o^lluloid  side  with  a  bit  of  cotton  wool  charged 
with  methylated  spirit,  ^liich  soon  removed  these  strange  mark- 
ings. I  attributed  them  to  the  preparation  which  makers  put 
on  the  spool  which  is  wound  round  film.  This  adh?re8  to  latter 
before  being  thoroughly  dry.  The  gentleman  in  question  informed 
me  that  he  took  these  films  to  several  photograplrers,  who  failed 
to  remedy  the  defects,  or  give  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  the 
cause. 

There  ware  a  few  articles  published  recently  in  the  "  Journal  " 
regarding  the  development  of  plates  taken  with  strong  light  show- 
ing through  windows  etc.  I  myself  never  bother,  wban  photo- 
graphing interiors,  about  th«  right  exposure  but  always  aim  at 
over-exposure.  I  time  with  the  exposure-meter  first,  and  if  I 
find  that  correct  exposure  is,  say,  three  minutes,  I  give  nine  or 
ten  minutjs,  not  being  particular ;  but  prior  to  development  I 
place  exposed  plates  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  rocking  the  dish,  then  rinse  plata,  and 
develop  in  pyro-soda  developer  made  weak  with  nearly  doubl:  the 
quantity  of  water.  If  parts  of  plate  come  out  quicker  than 
expected  I  keep  a  bit  of  cotton  wool  charged  with  10  per  cent, 
.salution  of  potassium  bromide  and  apply  to  the  parts  requiring  same, 
and  have  never  failed  in  obtaining  really  good,  crisp  negatives. 
Plates  u»3d,  of  course,  should  be  of  the  colour-sensitive  variety 
(ortho-  or  panchromatic,   backed). 

A  good  many  readers  of  the  "Journal,"  no  douht.  are  troubled 
with  stripping  prints  squeegeed  to  glass.  To  avoid  trouble  in  the 
future,  if  they  plao?  the  prints,  after  washing  well,  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  formalin  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  keeping  prints 
on  the  move,  and  then  straightway  place  prints  on  clean  glass  or 
old  negativjs  with  glass  side  cleaned,  they  will  never  experience 
further  trouble. 

The  following  method  I  have  adopted  this  six  years  of  ridding 
negatives  from  hypo  in  about  ten  minutes,  when  scarcity  of  water 
was  experienced.  I  fill  three  steel  enamel  dishes  (12  x  10)  half 
full  of  clean  water,  place  side  by  side,  and  in  one  of  the  outer 
dishes  I  place  three  half-plate  negatives.  Taking  up  one  negative 
in  each  and,  tilting  same  slightly,  1  submerge  negative  again 
into  water,  raise  and  tilt  same.  This  I  do  three  or  four  times, 
and  place  the  negatives  in  dish  No.  2,  repeating  practice  the  same 
as  in  dish  No.  1,  till  n^atives  are  placad  in  No.  3  dish.  1  empty 
Nos.  1  and  2  dishes,  rinse,  and  again  half  fill  with  water,  and 
carry  on  the  same  practice,  till  I  have  given  all  dishes  three 
compete  changes  of  water.  I  then  empty  out  and  rinse  two  of 
the  dishes  (negatives  being  in  the  third);  I  half-fill  both  dishes 
again  with  cold  water,  into  one  of  which  I  pour  boiling  water 
till  I  think  water  sufficiently  warm,  which  I  ascertain  by  touch 
of  fingers,  and  which  is  much  warnwr  than  blood  heat.  I  take  out 
negatives  as  before,  plunge  them  rapidly  into  the  warm  water 
about  twice  or  three  times,  according  to  warmth  of  water,  and 
plaos  m  dish  containing  cold  water  quickly.  Emptying  and  rinsing 
bird  dish  I  fill  again  with  cold  water,  and  repeat  practice.  For 
the  .second  round,  I  empty  and  rinse  dish  containing  the  warm 
water,   and   again   partly    fill   and   pour   in   hot    water,   making   as 
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warm  as  before,  doing  this  with  other  disb?s,  but  with  cold  water, 
and  precisely  as  in  round  No.  1.  In  round  No.  5  I  empty  and 
rinse  the  cold-water  dishes  only,  and  not  the  hot-water  dish, 
which  has  now  become  much  cool'sr.  I  plunge  negatives  in  third 
round  in  hot-water  dish  five  or  six  times,  quickly,  and  place  in 
cold-water  dish  as  before  in  rounds  Nos.  1  and  2.  Taking  a  piece 
of  cotton  wool,  which  I  have  soaked  in  cold  water,  I  sque3ze  it 
out  flat  and  long ;  I  then  take  out  negatives  singly  from  the 
cold-water  dish  and  apply  cotton  wool  gently  downwards  to 
whole  of  film  side  of  llegativl^,  and  then  glass  side  roughly,  place 
negatives  on  rack  or  shelf  covered  with  paper,  till  I  have  given 
all  negatives  the  same  application,  and  if  it  is  summer,  I  leave 
negatives  to  dry  where  they  are,  and  in  winter  I  put  them  through 
a   bath   of   methylated   spirit. 

With  some  makes  of  plates  I  have  found  that  with  above  method 
of  washing  negatives  take  a  very  long  time  to  dry,  so  have  used 
with  success  a  formalin  bath  (same  strength  as  used  for  glazing 
P.O.P.  prints),  in  which  I  have  immersed  negatives,  prior  to  being 
placed  on  shelf,  for  five  or  ten  minutes  (doing  something  else  in 
the  meantime),  and  then  tb?  usual  methylated  spirit  bath.  I 
always  use  an  acid  fixing  bath  for  plat-es,  which  greatly  prevents 
frilling  of  negatives  by  above  method  of  washing,  which  does 
not  take  as  long  as  it  has  taken  me  to  explain  in  writing.  One 
will  soon  hit  on  the  right  temperature  of  the  water  by  feel  of 
the  fingers,  after  spoiling  a  few  negatives  that  are  of  no  earthly 
use,  "Furthermore,  I  develop  my  plates  every  night,  and  in  summer 
use  less  hot  water,  and  if  weather  is  very  hot  I  use  "  Hypono  " 
instead,  but  this  is  very  seldom,  as  nights  are  cool  even  in  summer, 
and  I  perform  this  operation  near  a  window  or  door.  I  have 
negatives  in  my  pos9?ssion  washed  by  above  method  several  years 
ago,  that  up  to  the  present  day  show  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
hypo. 

The  following  few  hints,  if  observed,  will  be  found  very  useful. 
Always  use  a  roll  of  crinkled  red  paper  to  cover  your  dark-room 
lamp  when  developing  plates ;  it  gives  a  brighter  red  light,  and 
keeps  stray  white  light  (if  any)  off  your  plates.  An  umbrella 
held  over  your  lens  in  sunlight  is  better  than  none.  Always  aim 
for  a  little  over-exposure,  and  use  your  developer  dilute  and  warm 
in  winter.  If  your  negatives  are  stained  and  streaky  after 
V  ashing  and  drying,  rub  "  Globe  "  polish,  with  a  little  cotton  wool 
which  has  been  slightly  moistened  with  sweet,  olive,  or  even 
paraffin  oil,  all  over  the  negative,  then  wipe  with  an  old  hand- 
kerchief;  repeat  "Globe"  polish  treatment  if  required.  You  can 
also  reduce  (partly  or  all  over)  negatives  by  this  treatment.  Should 
Vou  find  negatives  not  thoroughly  dry  by  morning,  and  if  wanted 
•n  a  hurry,  do  not  put  right  away  in  methylated  spirit,  but  soak 
them  in  water  first,  or  you  will  find  a  veil  over  previous  non-dry 
spot  on  negative.  After  retouching  negative,  rub  the  touched  part 
with  cotton  wool  gently;  it  softens  it.  When  printing  bromide 
paper,  it  is  better  to  hold  printing-frame  further  away  than  too 
near  light.  When  you  purchase  printing-frames,  drive  sprigs  to 
four  small  corner  pieces,  so  that  if  frames  get  wet  in  dark-room 
these  pieces  will  not  take  a  notion  to  fall  off.  Old  negatives  come 
in  handy  for  trimming  prints  on,  glazing  glasses  for  P.O. P.,  and 
have  before  now  been  used  for  hot-hous.?s,  with  film  side  up. 
I  herewith  enclose  film  negative  which  was  partly  cleaned  with 
m'?thylated  spirit,  also  print  from  same  before  it  was  cleaned, 
which  clearly  shows  the  streaks  in  question.  Herewith  also  enclosed 
a  photo-button  in  contact  with  celluloid  without  the  aid  of  hot 
roller  or  cement ;  also  a  print  in  contact  with  celluloid,  using 
o^ment  recently  manufactured  by  the  Vanguard  Co.,  of  Maiden- 
head, on  my  advice,  which  did  not  need  the  application  of  a 
domestic  hot  iron  or  roller,  simply  their  cement.— Ever  faithfully 

y"^""'    ,        .        „  Frank   O'Connor. 

American  Portrait  Co,, 

King  Street,   Kilkenny,  Ireland, 

August  19,   1911. 


THE  PROPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS'  UNION. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen.— I  wish  to  thank  all  those  assistants  who  have  answered 
my  appeal,  and  offered  me  their  support.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
the  photographic  ranks  still  contain  men  whose  ideas  are  progres- 
sive.   It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  find  that  tlieie  are  a  number  of 


masters  who  stUl  retain  the  spirit  of  the  assistant.  Those  to  whom' 
I  have  sent  answer  by  post,  and  asked  to  undertake  certain  works 
for  me,  I  trust  will  perform  the  duties  in  a  whole-hearted  manner. 
To  those  assistants  who  are  interested,  but  are  hanging  fire  to  see 
which  way  things  go,  I  would  say  that  the  matter  must  go  for- 
ward. If  you  are  to  have  a  Union,  it  is  now  or  never,  therefore  give 
me  your  support.  I  intend  to  agitate  until  it  becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  matter  with  Scotland?  Has 
that  country  grown  so  poor  that  there  are  no  assistants  employed; 
in  it?  Keep  your  eyes  open  for  subsequent  events, 
6,  Salisbury  Road,  Watford.  Phil  Jarrett. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Strikes  are  in  tlie  air,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that; 
the  idea  of  a  Union  as  the  first,  step  towards  collective  action  on  the 
part  of  photographers'  assistants  ghoudd  be  revived  at  the  present 
juncture.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  start  such  a  combina- 
tion, but  there  has  never  been  any  vitality  in  them,  nor  do  I  think 
there  is  any  prospect  of  success  unless  it  could  be  started  among  the- 
process  section  of  the  trade.  Your  correspondent  of  last  week 
doubtless  means  well,  but  is  too  verbose  and  apt  to  give  advice  tc 
the  profession  in  general  instead  of  indicating  the  lines  upon  which 
he  thinks  a  successful  Union  could  be  formed.  It  will  certainly 
not  be  done  by  trying  to  teach  the  masters  their  business.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  basis  on  which  a  successful  Union  can  be  formed 
is  that  to  which  Mr.  Jarrett  so  strongly  objects,  viz..  "  WTiat  am 
I  going  to  get  out  of  it?  "  You  may  persuade  well-fed,  comfortably- 
placed  men  to  work  for  an  idea  or  a  principle,  but  you  will  never 
get  the  25s,  a  week  man  to  do  it.  We  want  to  have  a  definite 
programme  on  the  lines  of  the  Chartists,  and  to  trv  to  attain  our 
objects  point  by  point.  — Y''ours  truly,  P,  B.  A. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — The  appeal  to  fellow  as.'iistants  deserves  ready  and 
material  support  to  your  able  correspondent.  A  united  representa- 
tive body  of  assistants  plus  the  P.P.A.,  working  for  the  mutual  good, 
would  comprise  by  combined  voice  and  action  a  power  capable  of 
combating  evils  menacing  present  conditions.  'They  would  com- 
mand respect  for  official  limit  to  minimum  salary,  decreaf*  working 
hours,  and  limit  the  days  of  opening  studios.  'They  could  also  pult 
a  stop  to  the  issue  of  coupons,  which,  unlike  clubs,  draws  it« 
cu.stom  from  those  people  who  could  and  would  pay  the  gratifica- 
tions in  vogue  for  their  favours. 

But  I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Phil  Garrett  when  he  embarks  upon 
partiality  against  those  employers  and  employees  who  are  forced 
by  circumstances  to  avail  themselves  of  a  "  dormant  trade,"  which 
by  reason  of  cheapness  and  convenience  is  converted  into  a  profit- 
able account.  I  can  very  well  sympathise  with  those  denouncing  the 
opening  of  studios  on  Sundays,  viewing  the  question  from  a  religious 
point.  But  those  enta-ngling  it  rwith  economical  currents  and  cross 
currents,  arguing  that  suoh  repressive  measures  will  improve  the 
position,  I  say  this — ^that  their  vi.«ion  is  illusory.  I  would  only 
refer  them  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Hood  in  "  Penrose's  Annual. "^ 
Therein  they  will  see  that  our  sister  profession,  the  process  trade, 
is  equally  bemoaning  chaos.  Sabbath  does  not  relieve  their  situa- 
tion. Why,  I  ask.  does  not  the  P. P. A.  endeavour  to  substitute 
another  day  for  Sunday  and  dispense  jusitice  to  all? 

I  think  that  many  an  assistant  could  help  fellow  workers  by 
diminishing  that  "article  de  eommerc*  "  which  your  correspondent 
proudly  terms  "  brains,"  from  the  preponderance  of  supply  against 
demand  of  labour.  Let  thos*"  .start  on  their  own,  with  camera,  en- 
largement, miniature,  frame,  and  picture  postcard,  legitimate  side- 
lines of  the  profession.  That  would  enhance  the  independence  of 
fellow  men,  and  augment  the  prosperity  of  greater  photography, 
embracing  the  cause  of  the  dealer,  camera  and  lens  makers,  and 
allied  *rades,  and  make  an  assistants'  union  most  likely  of  success. 
— Y'ours  most  respectfully,  A  Cohen. 

9,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

FOCUSSING  HELPS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— With  refer'ncc  to  Mr.   Berlin's  article  last  week,   I 

should  like  to  point  out  that  focussing  eye-pieces  with  a  swivelled 

base  so  that  they  can  be  inclined  to  any  angle  upon  the  ground 
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■glass,  have  been  on  the  market  for  many  years,  and  can  be  had 
from  any  good  dealer.  I  can  ipeak  from  experience  as  to  their 
utility.— Yours  faithfully,  E.  CLirrON. 

Jinsioers  to  Correspondents* 

Photograph  Registered  : 

B.  J.  S»Iter,  The  Portrait  Studio,  Station  Boad,  Leteliworth,  Horta.    Photograph 
of  John  Unice  Waltaee,  M.A. 

Ct-SBiON  Rubber  Stamps. — Oan  you  give  me  in  your  next  issue  the 
maker's  name  and  address  of  "  cushion  rubber  stamps  "  (that  is, 
I  think,  what  they  are  called).    It  is  a  rubber  stamp  that  makes 
a  very  clean  print. — ^Riibbkr  Stamp. 
M.  Lindner,  Fleet  House,  Farringdon  Avenue.  E.G. 

J.  C. — The  retouching  is  quite  up  to  the  average,  but  is  overdone  on 
the  large  head,  all  the  original  texture  having  been  worked  out. 
The  stipple  is  rather  too  coarse  on  the  small  heads.  The  modern 
practice  is  to  retain  the  original  texture  of  the  negative  as  far  as 
possible,  working  very  finely  only  where  work  is  actually  needed. 

"\V.  M.  J. — The  easiest  way  to  renovate  the  balustrade  is  to  give  it 
a  coat  of  hot  glue,  and  before  this  has  time  to  set  to  cover  with 
coarse  sawdust.  Do  only  a  small  surface  at  the  time  or  the  glue 
will  set.  When  dry,  give  a  coat  of  good  size,  and  finish  with  one 
of  distemper  or  matt  oil  paint.  You  will  get  a  very  good  stone 
effect  by  this  method. 
1'rint-Mktek. — Can  you  advise  me  of  one  or  more  really  good  and 
efficient  print-meter  for  the  printing  of  platinotypes  to  ensure 
all  prints  being  alike,  of  same  order?  Result,  saving  of  time  and 
cost. — Prlnt-Metkr. 

Any  so-called  "  Actinometer,"  as  used  for  carbon  printing,  may 
be  used.  An  excellent  one  is  supplied  by  the  Infallible  Exposure 
Meter  Co.,  Wrexham.  Messrs.  Illingworth  and  Co.  and  the  Auto- 
type Co.  also  supp^ly  convenient  patterns. 
Stijdio  Gas  Lamp. — -Would  you  oblige  by  stating  whether  you  have 
had  ajiy  experience  of  Adanuson's  pressed  incandescent  gas  lights 
for  portraiture  in  studios,  or  any  other  similar  make  of  a.pparatus? 
We  have  no  electric  supply  here,  and,  provided  the  above  could 
be  relied  on  for  dull  days  and  evening  work,  I  should  much 
prefer  it  to  flash  powder. — Night  Light. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  lamp  is  not  now  on  the  market.  Studio 
gas  installations,  either  of  which  you  will  be  safe  in  choosing, 
are  supplied  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  and  by  Howellite  Burners,  Ltd., 
Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 
Prices  for  Shop-Window  Photographs. — Our  leading  local  chemist 
called  me  in  the  other  day  to  photograph  a  window  display  for  a 
prize  competition.  At  the  time  he  asked  me  my  charge,  and  I 
replied,  "I  can  scarcely  tell.  I  cannot  charge  you  mudi."  I 
photographed  it  the  following  morning,  6  o'clock,  and  the  en- 
closed is  the  result.  I  supplied  three  copies,  and  charged  him  5s., 
whole-plate  negative  and  prints  mounted.  He  is  of  opinion  the 
charge  is  exorbitant ;  thai  3s.  was  quite  enough.  I  want  your 
candid  opinion  on  the  matter,  both  as  to  the  work  done  and  the 
charge  made. — T.  E.   M.  E. 

For  such  an  excellent  lesnlt  we  consider  tlie  price  moat 
moderate.  A  common  and  fair  price  for  t-aking  a  half-plate 
negative  (retained  by  the  phot<^apher)  and  supplying  the 
mounted  print  is  5s. 
Regimental  Designs. — Can  you  inform  me  who  will  supply  me  with 
the  following : — ^^V  half-plate  negative  with  masks  and  discs,  or 
black  and  white  drawing  of  the  colours,  honours,  etc.,  of  any 
1  rgiment,  to  be  used  as  a  border  negative  to  take  cabinet  photo- 
graph in  centre;  also  mounts  with  the  colours,  honours,  etc.,  of 
any  regiment  printed  in  colours,  the  moants  to  take  whole-plate 
pictures. — L.  A.  F. 

You  could  get  a  drawmg  such  as  you  require  from  any  draughts- 
man if  you  supplied  him  with  the  necessary  details,  and  a  rough 
sketch  of  what  you  require.  We  would  recommend  you  to  apply 
to  Messrs.  Hood  and  Co.,  18,  Wilson  Street.  Middlesbrough,  who 
would  probably  supply  the  mounts,  with  coloured  design  as  well. 
Y'ou  might  also  enquire  of  Messrs.  Gale  and  Polden,  2,  Amen 
Corner,  London,  E.G.,  and  Mr.  J.  Fallowfield.  146.  Charing  Cross 
Read,  London,  W.C. 


Photoobaphs  in  the  Sea.— Being  a  professional  photographer,  but 
doing  a  little  ferrotype  work  in  summer  months,  shall  Ije  glad 
of  your  advice  in  your  next  issue  (if  possible)  on  the  following : — 
Have  the  authorities  any  claim  if  I,  or  anyone,  take  7>hot<>graph» 
(ferrotvpes),  finished  while  they  wait,  in  the  water,  ai>out  12  feet? 
I  am  there,  camera  also,  take  people  paddling  at  their  requeat, 
and  finish  it  in  about  sixty  seconds.  I  undcrattand  they  cannot 
if  below  high  water  mark,  or  is  it  low  water  mark?  It  is  a 
novelty  for  the  people,  and  they  like  it.  The  authorities  charge 
10s.  per  week  to  work  on  the  sands.— Ferro. 

All  we  can  say  is  you  must  comply  with  the  local  by-laws  for 
the  regulation  of  photography  on  the  beach.  You  shonld  be  ahle 
to  see  these  at  the  offices  of  your  Urban  Council.  Probably  they 
forbid  photography  on  the  beach  above  low-water  mark,  except 
on  payment  of  the  licence  fee,  but  we  cannot  say  if  they  can 
prevent  you  actually   working  in  the  sea. 

Toning  with  Schlippe's  Salt. — I  enclose  a  bromide  print  (WelFing- 
ton  "Chamois")  toned  by  means  of  bleaching  in  potass  ferri- 
cyanide  and  potass  bromide,  and  re-developed  in  solution  of 
Schlippe's  sail.  Print  took  twenty-four  hours  in  the  last-named 
bath  before  red  tone  was  reached.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  infonn  me  in  your  "  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column 
of  any  means  to  hasten  the  toning  action.  Also  can  you  suggest 
any  better  method  of  toning  bromide  prints  red? — R.  E.  D. 

We  can  only  suggest  that  the  Schlippe's  salt  solution  is  de- 
composed— it  does  not  keep  well — or  requires  the  addition  of  a 
little  alkali.  A  suitable  formula  for  the  Schlippe's  salt  solution 
is : — 

Schlippe's   salt        25  grs. 

Soda  carbonate  cryst.        15  grs. 

Water      1  oz. 

We  think  you  would  find  the  copper  toner  (Ferguson's  formula, 
as  given  in'the  "  Almanac,"  p.  770)  the  best  for  red  chalk  prints. 

Enlarger.— Referring  to  the  information  you  kindly  gave  me 
(June  30)  as  to  fitting  up  daylight  enlarger  with  half-plate  Kodak 
camera,  and  suggesting  artificial  light  as  preferable,  oan  I  use 
the  same  camera  without  the  expense  of  buying  lantern  and 
condenser  in  a  dark-room  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  with  as 
many  incandescent  gas  burners  as  might  be  necessary? — Enthc. 
You.  can,  but  it  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  method,  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  be  certain  of  even  illumination  of  the  negative.  Y'ou 
can  work  on  one  or  other  of  two  systems : — ^1.  Place  a  white 
screen  (blotting  paper)  about  9  or  10  inches  behind  the  negative 
and  illuminate  it  by  a  pair  of  incandescent  burners,  the  negative 
being  thus  illuminated  by  the  refleoted  light.  2.  Place  a  ground 
glass  about  2  inches  behind  the  negative,  and  behind  this  again, 
a;bout  4  inches  further  back,  as  many  incandeecent  burners  as 
you  can  arrange.  If  you  consult  your  comfort  and  convenience 
in  working,  the  best  plan  is  to  use  an  enlarging  lantern,  a  nurobe- 
of  patterns  of  which  are  now  sold  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Notice,  Pl.\tes,  and  Peints.— 1.  On  Tuesday  I  asked  my  employer 
if  he  could  allow  me  to  terminate  my  services  by  the  following 
Friday  evening,  as  I  had  an  offer  elsewhere.  He  there  and  then 
said  I  must  go  at  once.  Can  I  sue  him  for  two  weeks'  salary  ?  I 
was  paid  weekly.  2.  In  my  spare  time  I  had  experimented  in 
operating  on  my  own  plates,  having  photographed  the  receptionist. 
My  employer  offers  to  pay  my  salary  up  to  Tuesday  night  (the 
day  I  left)  on  receipt  of  all  negatives  taken  as  above  in  his  time. 
I  now  wish  to  know  if  he  can  claim  them.  3.  He  also  retained 
two  dozen  prints  of  my  own  from  aibove  negatives.  Has  he  the 
right  to  do  so?— Pl.wes. 

1.  Presuming,  though  you  do  not  say  so,  that  you  were  dis- 
missed on  the  Tuesday,  and  that  you  left,  you  can  sue  for  a 
week's  salary.  2.  Certainly  he  can.  He  has  a  right  to  nega- 
tives made  during  the  hours  when  you  were  paid  to  work  for  him. 
3.  Inferring  from  the  fact  that  prints  were  at  the  studio,  that 
they  were  made  there  in  your  employer's  time,  and  with  his  ap- 
paratus, we  should  say  he  is  within  his  rights  in  retaining  them. 
Prices  for  Commercial  Photographs.— We  are  enclosing  specimen 
print  of  class  of  work  we  do  for  engineering  firm  in  our  district. 
We  take  the  negative  and  supply  three  prints,  unmounted,  from 
each  negative;  also  hand  over  the  negative  with  the  prints. 
What  do  you  consider  a  fair  price  per  negative  for  this  work? 
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The  photographs  have  to  be  taken  under  difficult  conditions, 
amongst  running  machinery,  and  bad  liglit.  My  services  are  re- 
quired, say,  aibout  once  per  month,  to  take  from  two  to  six  nega- 
tives at  a  time.  I  should  like  to  give  a  fair  price,  as  in  a  country 
district  up  to  the  present  it  has  .been  a  great  help  to  us. — 
^Machinery. 

A  fair  price  for  taking  the  photograph  and  supplying  one 
print  is  Ss.  for  one  job  at  a  time,  say,  4s.  for  a  series  done  at 
one  visit.  You  should  retain  the  negative  or  make  a  further  charge 
for  it,  say,  Is.  to  2s.  Your  work  would  be  improved  if  you  were 
to  black  out  or  subdue  the  background  of  the  shop.  Erect  a, 
portable  screen  if  this  is  possible,  or  if  not,  get  a  labourer  to  keep 
any  sort  of  a  screen,  even  a  large  newspaper,  to  and  fro  behind 
the  machine  during  the  exposure.  This  will  cause  the  walls, 
benches,  etc.,  behind  the  subject  proper  to  show  only  faintly  in 
the  photograph — a.  great  improvement,  and  done  at  no  expense  or 
trouble. 
Unsh.\rp  Enlaegemknts  with  Abc  Lamp. — Enlarging  with  an  8- 
inch  condenser  and  an  Aldis  lens.  No.  7,  focus  7.5  inches,  lantern 
fitted  with  a,  "Westminster"  enclosed  arc  (specially  mad©  for 
lantern  work),  lens  stopped  down  to  /'/16,  enlarging  from  half- 
plate  to  9  by  5,  all  my  prints  are  unsharp.  Focussing  on  another 
card  half  an  inch  in  advance  {i.e.,  half  an  inch  nearer  lens  than 
easel  is)  gives  an  unsliarp  image  on  easel,  but  a  sharp  print  when 
.  developed.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  a  fault  of  the  lens,  or  is  it  due  to 
the  intensely  blue  light  given  by  this  type  of  lamp,  and  lens  not 
sufficdently  corrected  for  colour?  Is  there  any  remedy?  Would 
reversal  of  the  lens  alter  matters?  An  answer  through  your 
columns  would  be  appreciated. — Geo.  Smith. 

Your  difficulty  is  jiot  uncommon  in  enlarging  with  the  enclosed 
arc,  and  is  due,  we  believe,  to  the  excess  of  ultra-violet  rays  in 
the  light.  We  have  known  it  occur  with  the  best  lenses.  The 
remedy  is  to  focus  sharply  on  the  easel  and  then  shift  this  latter 
forward  for  the  distance  found  necessary  by  trial.  For  eufh  a 
moderate  degree  of  enlargement  we  wonder  why  you  should  choose 
so  powerful  a  light.  You  would  secure  equally  good  results  with 
an  incandescent  mantle,  working  the  lens  at  //6  or  f/8,  at  which 
latter  aperture  you  will  obtain  better  illumination  and  still  satis- 
factory definition. 
PrRO-SoDA  Developer. — In  your  next  issue  would  you  kindly  ad- 
vise me  as  to  the  following  : — I  want  to  use  vour  "B.J."  pyro- 
Boda,  developer  in  Kodak  tank  for  Kodak  roll-tilms,  3i-inch ;  1. 
What  should  be  the  proportion  of  dilution,  i.e.,  what  quantity 
of  developer  to  water?  2.  What  temperature  and  time  should  be 
allowed  to  complete  development?  I  use  the  developer  ordin- 
arily as  follows  : — 

A. — Soda  sulphite   2  ozs. 

Potass   metabisulphite        ^  oz. 

iPyro        160  grs. 

Water  to       20  ozs. 

B. — ^Soda  carbonate      4  ozs. 

Wkiter   to       20  ozs. 

Began. 
The  "B.J."  pyro-eoda  developer  is  rather  a  slow-working 
form.ula,  and  is  therefore  not  so  well  suited  for  tank  develop- 
ment as  others,  as  it  requires  to  be  used  stronger.  We  have  not 
used  it  ourselves  for  tank  work,  but  would  suggest  mixing  the 
solution  prepared  with  A  1  part,  B  1  part,  water  2  parts,  with 
4  to  5  times  its  bulk  of  water,  that  is,  18  to  22  parts  of  water  in 
all,  for  each  part  of  A  or  B  solution.  Try  this  on  a  film  or  two 
in  a  dish  and  see  how  it  works  out  for  time.  The  developer 
should  be  between  60  and  65  deg.  F.  in  temperature. 
EURYSCOPE  Lens. — I  am  using  for  studio  work  a  Euryscope  lens 
(Optimus)  9  in.  X  7  in.,  fjS.  It  works  very  well  under  good  con- 
ditions. I  can  get  single  figures  or  a  group  of  two  without  using 
a  stop,  but  when  I  get  a  group  of  five  or  six  or  more  figures  I 
have  to  srtop  down  to  f/11  or  f/l(>  to  get  the  outside  figures  sharp. 
This  is  not  a  serious  matter  when  there  is  a  good  light  and  when 
the  persons  are  adults,  but  when  the  light  is  bad  and  there  are 
young  children,  it  means  under-exposed  negatives  if  I  stop  down, 
or  edges  out  of  focus  if  I  use  a  larger  stop.  Could  I  use  eitJher 
of  the  lenses  named  (Ross  No.  3  Portrait,  or  Dallmeyer  3B  Portrait) 
at  full  aperture,  f/5,  and  get  a  group  of  seven  or  eight  persons 
all  sharp,  and  get  depth  of  focus  for  two,  or  even  three  rows  ?  I 
am  asking  ithis  because  they  are  so  expensive,  even  secondhand. 


and  also  because  I  have  Itad  one  of  the  modern  anastigmat  lenses 
for  trial,  and  found  what  I  gained  in  sharp  definition  to  the  edges 
of  the  plate  I  lost  in  depth  of  focus,  which  compelled  me  to 
stop  down  as  much  for  depth  of  focus  as  I  have  to  for  sharpness 
with  an  ordinary  lens.  Are  there  any  of  either  of  these  lense.-; 
named  to  be  had  witliont  the  diffusing    arrangement? — Cymku. 

Most  Euryscope  lenses  have  .rather  a  round  field,  and  you  will 
get  the  l>est  results  at  large  ai^ertures  by  arranging  your  grouj) 
so  that  the  outside  tigure-s  are  nearer  to  the  camera  than  the 
central  ones.  You  would  get  better  results  with  an  anastigmat, 
as  you  could  arrange  vour  figures  in  straight  lines,  then,  after 
focussing  the  central  row,  you  could  bring  the  front  and  back 
into  focus  by  means  of  the  swing  back.  Wlien  working  in  this 
way  the  camera  should  be  kept  high  and  the  lens  tilted  down- 
wards, to  avoid  convergence  of  any  straight  lines  in  the  back- 
ground. The  portrait  lenses  you  mention  are  not  well  adapted 
for  groups,  as  they  will  require  more  stopping  down  than  the 
Euryscope.  The  Ross  Portrait  lenses  are  not  provided  with  the 
"  diffusion  "  adjustment,  which  is  also  absent  in  the  Dallmeyer 
"  Ordinary  "  Portrait  lenses. 
Development  with  EiKOXOGiEN. — Would  be  much  obliged  if  you  can 
assist  me  in  my  difficulty  by  answering  my  letter  through  your 
inquiry  column.  I  have  restarted  photography,  and  purchased  the 
recent  issue  of  the  Concise  Library  to  refresh  my  memory.  The 
following  formula  is  given,  which  I  made  up  : — A  sol.  :  Sodium 
sulphite,  2oz.  ;  eikonogen,  ISOgrs.  ;  hydroquinone,  120grs.  ;  water, 
20oz.  B  sol.  :  Potassium  carbonate,  loz.  ;  water,  20oz.  One  part 
of  A  to  2  parts  of  B  are  mixed.  My  first  plate  with  the  fresh 
developer  showed  a  fairly  good  negative  of  Glasgow  Botanic 
Gardens.  My  other  plates  have  all  blackened  i-^  a  short  time, 
showing  a  whitish-grey  through  the  back,  which  would  not  remove, 
although  left  in  the  develoijer  for  some  time.  I  used — ^plates. 
but  have  been  unfortunate  with  them.  Every  plate  I  have  put 
into  a  rack-tank  have  washed  completely  away  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Can  you  inform  me  it  above  solution  has  any  keeping  qualities, 
or  must  I  make  it  fresh  every  time  I  am  about  to  use  it  ?  I  must, 
not  blame  the  make  of  plate,  seeing  they  are  made  commercially. 
as  it  would  sooner  or  later  affect  the  firm's  business  ;  but  am  afraid 
I  will  require  to  try  some  other  brand  in  my  next  efforts. — D.  E. 

We  should  say  that  both  the  fogging  and  the  softening  of  the 
films  are  due  to  too  large  a  proportion  of  potass,  carbonate  in  the 
developer,  aggravated  probably  by  the  recent  hot  weather,  during 
which,  we  take  it,  the  exposures  were  made.  A  formula  for 
eikonogen-hydroquinone  developer  which  we  have  long  used  with 
great  satisfaction  for  negatives,  bromide  papers,  and  lantern- 
plates,  is  as  follows  : — 

A. — Hydroquinone      40  grs.  4.5  gms. 

Eikonogen      120  grs.  14  gms. 

Sodium  sulphite      480  grs.  55  gms. 

Citric  acid    20  grs.  2.3  gms. 

Water  to  20  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 

B. — Potass,   bromide      5  grs.  0.5  gms. 

Sodium  carbonate   50  grs.  7  gms. 

Caustic  potash    30  grs.  3.5  gms. 

Water  to  20  ozs.  1,000  ccs. 

For  use,  mix  in  equal  parts. 
Either  stock  solution  will  keep  for  a  month  or  two. 
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SUMMARY. 

We  describe  the  remarkable  results  of  experiments  made  with 
the  new  Hydrazine  plates,  which  are  to  be  issued  shortly  iby  the 
Paget  Prize  Plate  Company.  Certain  fallacies,  or  misconceptions, 
which  appear  already  to  'be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  Hydra- 
zine plates  are  likewise  ,the  subject  of  our  editorial  comment. 
(P.  678.) 


^Ir.  G.  VVatmough  Webster,  in  a  contributed  article,  deals  with 
the  practice  of  recovering  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  from  photo- 
graphic residues.  He  desils  more  particularly  with  suitable  recep- 
tacles for  waste  solutions,  the  recovery  of  silver  from  fixing  baths, 
and  with  the  collection  of  the  precipitate  ready  for  the  refiner.  The 
method  adopted  in  the  case  of  platinum  residues  is  that  in  which 
powdered  zinc  is  used  to  precipitate  the  metal.     (P.  680.) 


In  an  article  on  page  678  we  deal  further  with  experiments  on  the 
change  which  soda  sulphite  undergoes  in  solution. 


A  good  deal  of  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  proposed  Photo- 
graphic Assistants'  Union  will  be  found  in  our  columns  this  week. 
The  letters  include  the  views  both  of  assistants  and  master  photo- 
graphers, but  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  declaration  of  the  policy 
of  a  proposed  Union  from  those  engaged  in  its  promotion,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  of  the  correspondents  to  deal  pertinently  with  the  ques- 
tion.    (P.  693.) 


In  the  continuation  of  the  article  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Curtis  on  methods 
of  silvering  mirrors,  practical  and  scientific  details  connected  with 
polishing  the  silver  deposit  are  given.     (P.  681.) 


A  correspondent  from  Canada  refers  to  the  effective  use  made 
by  him  of  stereoscopic  photographs  of  machinery,  jewellery,   etc., . 
employed  for  use  by  travellers.     (P.  695.) 


Some  practical  points  in  the  working  of  the  Ozobrome  process 
and  in  artistic  mounting  are  the  subject  of  paragraphs  under 
"Analecta."     (P.  691.) 


Under  "  Patents  of  the  Week  "  are  described  details  of  a  circular 
pocket  camera  and  of  an  exposure  indicator  for  dark  slides.     (P.  689.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 
Sunburnt  Holiday   makers   are   now   returning   in 

Sitters.  force,    and    in    our    city    streets    alxnosi 

every  other  face  seems  to  show  evidence  of  a  sojourn  at 
the  seaside  or  on  the  breezy  down's.  Unfortunately,  this 
healthy  tint  does  not  conduce  to  pleasing  portraiture,  the 
skin  appearing  dirty,  in  spite  of  prolonged  exposure,  and 
necessitating  an  amount  of  retouching  which  is  almost 
certain  to  interfere  with  the  likeness.  Those  who  do  not 
already  habitually  use  them  should  try  rapid  isochro- 
matic  plat«s  for  this  class  of  subject,  giving  full  exposures 
with  fairly  open  lighting.  A  light-filter  will  not  be  of 
much  advantage  unless  the  sitter  has  blue  eyes.  Pan- 
chromatic plates  give  even  better  results,  but  many 
photographers  probably  still  hesitate  to  develop  their  por- 
trait negatives  by  time  only,  and  even  the  dimmest  red 
light  will   cause  fog. 

*  «  • 

Wanted,  The  excellent  idea  of  having  a  standard 

A  Style.  sized  mount  and  portfolio  or  album  for 

moderate  sized  portraits,  which  was  discussed  at  the  last 
P. P. A.  Congress,  does  not  seem  to  have  caught  on  with 
the  public  generally,  possibly  ibecause  comparatively  few 
photographers  adopted  it.  Nothing  would  be  more  wel- 
come to  photographers  in  general  than  the  introduction 
of  a  new  style,  which,  like  the  carte  de  visite,  would  be 
in  universal  demand.  The  old  family  album  has  gone, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  revived  in  any  form.  There  has 
long  been  a  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  mounts, 
making  the  photographs  costly  to  give  away  and  trouble- 
some to  store  or  display,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  effect  of  small  highly  finished  work,  say,  enamel 
surface  carbons,  not  larger  than  C.D.V.,  mounted  in  the 
passe-partout  style  ready  for  hanging  or  for  framing  if 
desired.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  have  other 
ideas  for  a  style  which  might  become  generally  fashion- 
able, and  in  that  case  we  shall  be  pleased  to  print  their 
suggestions. 

•  »  * 

Exit  Over-  Since  -writing  in  our  issue  of  August  18 

Exposure.  qjj  jjjg  jjg^  Hydrazine  plates,  to  be  issued 

in  due  course  by  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  ourselves  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  the  new  plate  in  the  way  of  iinmunity 
to  over-exposure.  Selecting  a  somewhat  flat  subject,  ahd 
therefore  one  particularly  liable  to  suffer  by  over-exposure, 
we  exposed  nine  plates  out  of  a  dozen  supplied  to  us  by 
the  Paget  Company,  giving  them  times  of  exposure  which 
ranged,  from  4  to  100  times  that  which  we  ascertained  to 
be  correct  for  a  fully  exposed  negative.  In  other  words, 
the  correct  exposure  for  a  plate  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
"  Hydrazine "  being  one  second  at  //32,  we  gave  times 
from  4  seconds  to  1  minute  40  seconds  on  the  series  of 
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nine  plates.  We  also  exposed  a  further  two  plates  for 
250  and  500  seconds,  respectively.  The  first  batch  of  nine 
plates  were  all  developed  by  the  Paget  Company  in  the 
same  solution,  a  specially  prepared  tank  developer  which 
will  be  shortly  placed  upon  the  market.  The  only  difier- 
ence  accorded  to  the  different  plates  was  in  the  time  of 
development,  which  ranged,  from  45  minutes  to  1  hour 
35  minutes.  Each  of  the  nine  negatives  thus  obtained  is 
thin,  bright,  and  a  thoroughly  good  printer  in  P.O. P. 
The  series,  in  fact,  if  it  were  shown  to  a  photographer 
ignorant  of  the  method  of  prod.uction,  would  be  judged  to 
be  a  set  made  by  timing  a  series  of  exposures  as  exactly 
equal  to  each  other  as  possible.  The  limits  of  exposure  in 
this  series  naturally  are  greater  than  those  which  could 
readily  be  made  by  mistake  in  practical  photography,  yet 
such  differences  may  readily  arise  in  photographing  difficult 
subjects,  such  as  landscapes  seen  through  an  open  door, 
market-places  photographed  through  an  archway,  and  many 
similar  scenes  where  intensely  dark  objects,  as  well  as 
those  of  light  tone  brilliantly  illuminated,  occur  in  the 
same  subject.  The  ability  of  the  new  plates  to  deal  with 
such  problems  as  this  without  any  elaborate  juggling  with 
solutions  is  simply  the  corollary  to  the  properties  of  the 
Hydrazine  emulsion.  In  the  case  of  the  two  plates  which 
received  250  and.  500  times  the  correct  exposure,  a  modi-  - 
fied  developer  was  used,  the  negatives  in  these  two  cases 
being  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  others  of  the  series. 
*  *  » 

Halation  It  should,  of  course,  be  mentioned  in  re- 

*"•*  ference  to  these  remarkable  plates   that 

On-Reversai,  (Jj^y  ^jn  necessarily  be  issued  with  an 
anti-halation  backing.  We  may  fittingly  emphasise  the  fact 
since,  in  a  contemporary,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Evans,  with 
characteristically  genial  enthusiasm,  assumes  that  the  non- 
reversing  properties  of  the  plate  necessarily  dispense  with 
any  need  of  backing.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Evans  must  for 
an  instant,  when  penning  his  breathless  paragraph,  have 
fallen  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  cause  of  halation. 
Obviously,  the  non-reversing  properties  of  an  emulsion  are 
powerless  against  the  effect  of  light  reflected  from  the  back 
of  the  plate  or  scattered  by  the  grains  of  the  emulsion,  bo 
that  it  falls  in  the  wrong  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  exposures  to  which  the  Hydrazine  plate  is  likely  to 
be  subjected  tend  to  provoke  the  production  of  halation, 
but  fortunately  in  the  recently  introduced  invisible  back- 
ing of  the  Paget  Company  we  have  a  remarkably  perfect 
preventive  of  the  defect.  In  not  a  single  instance  of  the 
negatives  to  which  we  have  referred  above  was  there  a  sign 
of  halation,  though  tTie  subject,  one  of  buildings  against 
the  sky,  would  have  readily  shown  if.  The  properties  of 
the  Hydrazine  plates  are  sufficiently  distinctive  to  support 
the  belief  of  their  extreme  usefulness  in  practical  photo- 
graphy, and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  pity  at  the  outset  to 
allow  to  pass  unchallenged  claims  for  them  which  a 
moment's  consideration  will  show  to  be  untenable. 


The  N«w 
London. 


The  London  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
has  practically  disappeared,  only  a  few 
landmarks,  mostly  public  property,  being  preserved  to  us. 
The  Strand,  as  middle-aged  men  once  knew  it,  is  no  more, 
and  even  the  classic  district  of  Fleet  Street  is  undergoing 
a  silent  yet  speedy  reconstruction.  Dr.  Johnson's  house 
remains  in  Grough  Square,  but  the  old  buildings  on  either 
fiide  have  in  the  last  few  years  made  way  for  tall  ware- 
houses and  workshops.  Almost  without  Londoners  know- 
ing it,  a  city  of  palaces  is  being  erected  above  their  heads, 
could  they  but  spare  a  moment  from  dodging  the  traffic 
to  see  it,  and  the  wonder  is  that  no  photographer  has  yet 
turned    his    attention    to    the    street    architecture    of    the 


metropolis  in  a  systematic  manner.  It  seems  to  us  that 
a  well  selected  series  of  the  more  distinctive  buildings 
in  London,  regarded  from  an  architectural  point  alone, 
would  find  many  purchasers,  either  for  single  prints,  for 
groups,  of  certain  styles,  or  for  a  complete  record  of  the 
state  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  present  date.  Natur- 
ally, the  pictures,  should  be  of  an  important  size,  certainly 
not  less  than  twelve  inches  by  ten,  and  should  be  printed 
in  a  permanent  medium,  preferably  collotype,  so  that  the 
price  should  not  be  prohibitive  if  a  number  were  required. 
We  are  confident  that  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  photo- 
grapher with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  would  find  his 
reward  both  in  kudos  and  cash  by  appointing  himself  as 
"  architectural  photographer  to  London."  i  M 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  AND 
PRESERVATION  OF  SODA  SULPHITE  SOLUTIONS. 

IL 

In  1907  we  pointed  out  in  the  "  B.J."  for  April  26  that 
exhausted  solutions  of  sodium  sulphite  sometimes  con- 
tained bicarbonate  and  sometimes  hydrate  of  soda,  the 
former  being  the  case  when  the  sample  originally  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  and  the  latter  when 
the  initial  proportion  of  carbonate  was  large.  These  re- 
sults were  fully  confirmed  in  the  recent  experiments  re- 
corded in  our  issue  of  August  18,  but  these  latter  experi- 
ments also  showed  exceptions. 

Considering  first  the  solutions  that  contained  no  extra 
excess  of  carbonate  at  the  start,  while  half  of  the  final 
solutions  in  which  the  sulphite  was  exhausted  were  neutral 
to  phenolphthalein  and  alkaline  to  methyl  orange,  the 
rest  were  still  feebly  alkaline  to  the  former  indicator. 
Tests  showed  that  these  latter  contained  no  hydrate.  A 
fresh  solution  of  the  sulphite  is  invariably  alkaline  to 
phenolphthalein,  which  fact  indicates  the  presence  of  an 
alkaline  substance  which  is  not  sulphite,  for  this  salt  is 
neutral  to  that  indicator  though  alkaline  to  methyl 
orange.  No  hydi-ate  can,  in  our  experience,  ever  be  de- 
tected in  a  fresh  sulphite  solution,  whereas  carbonate  is 
always  present;  so  the  inference  is  that  this  alkalinity  is 
due  to  carbonate  alone,  the  presence  of  which  salt  is  almost 
inevitable,  considering  that  the  usual  method  of  manufac- 
ture involves  its  use.  When  an  exhausted  solution  is 
alkaline  to  methyl  orange  alone  it  is  fairly  evident  that 
this  alkalinity  must  be  due  to  bicarbonate,  which  may  be 
formed  either  by  the  access  of  carbon  dioxide  to  the  solu- 
tion or  by  the  action  of  an  acid  liberated  as  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphite.  The  evidence  points  to 
the  latter  being  the  true  explanation,  because  careful  titra- 
tion shows,  as  a  rule,  a  slight  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  present,  while  a  solution  that  when 
fresh  is  made  exactly  neutral  to  methyl  orange  is  strongly 
acid  to  the  same  indicator  when  exhausted.  We  have  no 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  acid,  and  owing  to  the 
minute  quantities  involved  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  point. 

The  amount  of  carbonate  found  in  fresh  solutions  varies, 
and  may  in  good  quality  samples  be  anything  up  to  about 
5  per  cent.  It  is  easily  comprehensible  that  if,  say,  5  per 
cent,  exists,  or  if  less  acid  than  usual  is  liberated,  the 
solution  when  exhausted  of  its  sulphite  may  still  contain 
a  slight  residue  of  carbonate  and  so  be  feebly  alkaline  to 
phenolphthalein.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  initial  amount 
of  carbonate  is  small,  or  if  the  acid  set  free  is  large  in 
quantity,  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  may  be  converted  to 
bicarbonate,  and  some  of  the  latter  may  be  also  neutral- 
ised. These  assumptions  fully  account  for  the  phenomena 
we  have  observed,  as  they  explain  why  the  final  solution 
is   sometimes   alkaline  to  phenolphthalein   and  sometimes 
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only  to  methyl  orange,  and  also  why  there  is  often  an 
apparent  loss  of  carbon  dioxide. 

We  may  add  that  we  cannot  trace  any  of  these  eSecta 
as  peculiar  to  any  particular  sample.  Each  sample  seems 
capable  of  yielding  any  one  of  the  results  mentioned,  and 
so  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  determining  cause  is 
the  amount  of  acid  formed,  which  may  vary  with  the  rate 
and  manner  of  decomposition  of  the  sulphite.  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  no  solution  becomes  neutral  to  phenolph- 
thalein  so  long  as  any  sulphit*  exists,  while  all  dilute  solu- 
tions, that  naturally  deteriorate  rapidly,  eventually  do 
become  neutral  to  that  indicator.  With  strong  solutions 
the  results  caanot  be  foreseen,  and  the  chances  in  favour 
of  the  final  solution  being  alkaline  to  either  phenolphtha- 
lein  or  to  methyl  orange  alone  seem  about  equal. 

The  effects  produced  when  an  excess  of  carbonate  is 
added  to  the  sulphite  are  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  capable 
of  any  simple  explanation.  The  final  exhausted  solution 
is  of  course  always  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein,  but  if  the 
exhaustion  is  recent,  or  if  it  is  not  complete,  part  of  this 
alkalinity  is  due  to  a  hydrate.  This  we  also  found  to  be 
the  case  in  1907  (see  "  B.J.,"  April  26,  1907).  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  the  hydrate  is  formed  or  set  free  at  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  life  of  the  solution.  The  largest  amount 
we  have  found  in  a  solution  which  originally  contained 
equal  quantities  of  carbonate  and  sulphite  was  about  3  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  either  one  of  these  salts.  The  only 
suggestion  we  can  offer  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  alkali  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphite  follows  a  different  course,  no  acid 
being  liberated,  and  alkali  being  formed  instead.  In  this 
case  possibly  the  other  decomposition  products  also  differ. 


which  is  not  an  improbable  assumption,  in  view  of  the  ad- 
mitted fact  that  they  do  vary  considerably  with  different 
modes  and  rates  of  dzidation. 

The  question  of  the  contents  of  exhausted  sulphite  solu- 
tions is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  worth  further  research. 
So  far  as  the  alkaline  contents  are  concerned,  our  recent 
work  fully  confirms  the  results  obtained  in  1907,  but  we 
have  not  attempted  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  determin- 
ing the  other  contents  which  result  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sulphite.  Popularly,  of  course,  it  is  always  con- 
sidered that  sulphite  oxidises  to  sulphate,  but  this  idea  is 
only  very  partially  correct.  Sulphate  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  final  result,  but  dithionate  is  most  certainly  formed  in 
intermediate  stages.  Even  the  contents  of  a  freshly  made 
sulphite  solution  are  not  known  with  any  certainty. 
Taking  sample  B  as  a  specimen,  this  when  fresh  contained 
86  per  cent,  of  sulphite  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  carbonate, 
and  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  the  remaining  9  per  cent, 
was  either  all  sulphate  or  all  dithionate.  Sample  D  con- 
tained 91  per  cent,  sulphite  and  about  4.5  per  cent, 
carbonate,  leaving  4^  per  cent,  of  unknown  material. 
Here  possibly  we  may  have  the  secret  of  the  good  keeping 
quality  of  the  B  sample  as  compared  with  D,  for  the  9  per 
cent,  of  unknown  compounds  may  have  included  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  preservative.  The  fact  that  the  two 
samples  containing  the  smaller  proportions  of  sulphite 
kept  the  best  is  a  somewhat  important  one  to  remember, 
for  then  efficiency  may  have  depended  on  the  presence  of 
some  beneficial  impurity  that  was  absent  in  the  other 
samples.  In  the  next  article  the  method  of  analysis 
adopted  will  be  more  fully  described,  and  some  special 
phenomena  noted  will  also  be  considered. 


HOW    I    TREAT    RESIDUES. 


The  article  by  "Marchons"  whicli  appeared  in  the  last 
"Colonial"  Number  is  so  very  practical  that  it  might 
be  thought  sufficient  for  all  purposes ;  but,  though  my 
own  methods  run  on  parallel  lines,  there  is  sufficient 
variation  in  them  to  render  it  worth  while  just  now 
to  carry  out  my  promise  of  last  year  when  writing 
on  this  subject  with  accurate  quantitative  data  that  I 
would  describe  my  own  methods  of  treatment.  The  conditions 
under  which  residues  become  available  have  greatly  changed 
since  my  first  article  on  the  topic  in  these  pages — about  forty 
years  ago !  Then,  albuminised  paper  held  the  vogue  ;  it  was 
sensitised  every  day,  and  the  amount  of  surface  nitrate  of  silver 
was  so  considerable  that  ihere  were  few  photographers  who  did 
not  save  at  least  the  first  and  second  print  washings  before 
toning.  Even  then  there  was  also  the  used  "  hypo  fixing  solu- 
tion," rich  in  auriferous  silver ;  yet  very  little  of  it  was  col- 
lected throughout  the  country,  though  from  that  day  to  this 
I  have  never  ceased,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  hypo  residues.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  one  of  the 
largest  portrait  publishing  firms  in  the  country  some  time  ago 
threw  all  their  discarded  hypo  solution  down  the  sink,  at  a  loss 
to  themselves  that  might  be  counled  by  hundreds  of  pounds 
sterling  in  a  year. 

Receptacles  for  Waste  Solutions. 
At  the  present  time  the  P.O.P.,  which  has  almost  entirely 
supplanted  albuminised  pajjer,  has  so  much  smaller  a  con- 
tent of  silver,  either  on  the  surface  or  within  the  film,  that  many 
think  it  useless  to  save  any  waste  from  it ;  yet  it  is,  as  I  showed 
by  actual  exact  weighings  of  results,  well  worth  while  to  collect 
both  print  washings  and  used  hypo  solutions.  But,  except  in 
establishments  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  have  separate  receptacles  for  each,  and  in  my  studios  it  has 
Bot  been  done  for  years.     All  waste  solutions  containing  silver 


go  into  one  jar.  When  I  first  started  residue  collecting  I  used 
the  jars  described  by  "Marchons,"  or,  rather,  a  form  known 
in  Lancashire  as  a  "  pan-mug,"  and  used  for  milk  :  bread  jars 
often  have  an  awkward  rim  for  holding  a  lid.  After  a  while  I 
discarded  them  for  wooden  vessels,  made  for  me  by  a  cooper, 
and  somewhat  like  a  barrel  with  oaken  staves,  but  shaped  like 
a  laboratory  precipitating  jar — wider  at  bottom  than  top,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  tendency  of  the  precipitate  to  lodge  on  the  sides. 
They  had  each  two  handles  screwed  on  near  the  top,  and  were 
provided  with  wooden  spigots  for  drawing  off  the  spent  liquor. 
Coated  with  black  varnish  periodically,  and  kept  in  the  open 
air,  they  yet  were  good  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  I  then 
designed  a  jar  of  Doulton  ware,  similar  in  shape,  registered 
the  pattern,  and  left  the  sale  in  the  hands  of  Houghtons.  It 
had  a  spigot  hole  about  four  inches  from  the  saucer-shaped, 
almost  flat,  bottom,  and  below  it,  level  with  the  bottom,  another 
of  wider  aperture,  and  screw  stopper,  for  easy  withdrawal  of 
the  precipitate. 

At  one  of  my  studios  the  only  receptacles  have  been  the  three- 
gallon  stoneware  jugs  made  by  Doultons,  a  pair  of  them  used 
alternately  being  capable  of  dealing  with  a  fair  amount  of 
silver  liquids.  The  ordinary  brown  earthenware  jugs,  even  if 
obtainable  of  so  large  a  size,  are  useless  :  hypo  seems  to  act  on 
the  glaze,  and  in  a  very  short  time  will  eat  its  way  through  to 
the  outside,  as  also  I  found  to  happen  with  the  vessels 
"Marchons"  describes.  These  Doulton  ware  jars  and  jugs 
remain  intact  after  twenty  and  ten  years'  use  respectively.  The 
jugs  have  large,  strong  handles,  and  render  it  easy  to  pour  off 
all  the  supernatant  fluid  after  a  few  days'  rest. 

Gold-Sulphocyanide    Baths. 

The  above  writer  refers  to  his  slight  use  of  gold  toning  baths  ; 
but,  as  in  most  photographic  establishments  gold  toning  still 
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occupies  an  important  position,   this  article  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  reference  to  recoverable  gold. 

Firstly,  for  the  average  photographer,  it  is  no  use  preserving 
old  sulphocyanide  toning  solutions  in  order  to  precipitate  the 
gold  from  them  ;  such  precipitation  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
amateur  chemist,  simple  enough  though  it  is  with  the  old  alka- 
line gold  toning  solutions,  which  were  precipitated  with  ease 
by  the  simple  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron  solution.  All  such 
used-up  baths  shoulcl  be  poured  into  the  universal  receptacle ; 
the  gold  is  then  thrown  down  along  with  the  silver,  and  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  precipitate  is  considerable.  I  have  seen 
the  allowance  reach  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  market 
price  of  the  silver  at  the  time. 

My  experience  with  waste  silver-containing  paper  differs  from 
"  Marchons'  "  since  the  disuse  of  albuminised  paper,  with  its 
accompaniment,  old  silver  bath  filter  papers,  wiped-up 
splashes,  etc.  Then,  the  result  was  valuable  ;  but  the  last  ex- 
periment I  made  was  with  clippings  and  old  P.O.P. ,  some  very 
little  bromide  paper,  and  no  fixed  prints  at  all.  When  burnt, 
the  result  was  a  poodly  heap  of  ashes  ;  but  when  they  were  sent 
to  the  refiner  with  instructions  to  reduce  them  apart  from  the 
other  residues,  the  charge  for  reduction  exceedeJ  the  value  of 
the  metal  obtained.  Probably  there  was  less  bromide  paper  in 
this  instance,  and  so  a  smaller  proportion  of  silver.  The  re- 
finer charges  a  certain  sum  for  each  pound  weight  of  stuff 
delivered  to  him  for  reduction. 

Avoid     Too    Much     Sulphide. 

It  is  probably  the  case  that  the  main  obstacle  to  the  universal 
saving  of  hypo  wastes  is  the  dread  of  complicated  work  (salt  for 
paper  washings  is  so  simple),  and  also  of  the  fumes  in  close 
apartments.     It  is,  of  course,  better  to  conduct  the  operations 
in  the  open  air  ;    but  where  that  is  not  possible,  there  will  be 
little  smell  if  care  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  sulphide 
of  potassium  solution.     Whenever  a  scum  forms  on  the  surface 
of  the  jar  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  there  is  an  excess  of 
sulphide  present — objectionable,  first,  because  of  the  stronger 
offensive  fumes  given  off,  and,  next,  for  the  reason  that  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  may  re-dissolve  the  precipi- 
tated gold,  just  as  excess  of  salt  will  take  up  a  certain  amount 
of  chloride  of  silver  when  treating  print  washings.     En  paren- 
these,  I  may  here  make  a  note  of  a  recent  experience  showing 
in  how   many  ways  saving  may  be  effected.     A  quart  jar  in 
which  for  a  space  of  twelve  months  there  had  always  been  a 
frequently  changed    store    of    used    sulphocyanide  gold  toning 
baths  was  being  discarded,  when,  as  it  was  being  cleaned  before 
putting  away,  I  noticed  there  was  quite  a  dark  colour  inside, 
due  to  the  deposition  of  gold.     As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  dealt 
with  it.     The  jar  was  well  rinsed  out,  and  then  there  was  poured 
into  it  a  small  quantity  of  freshly  mixed  aqua  regia,  a  cover  put 
over  the   mouth  of  the  jar,   and  all  left  to  stand   overnight. 
Next  morning  all  the  brown  deposit  had  disappeared,  it  having 
been   dissolved   by   the   acid.     The   liquid  was   poured   into   a 
precipitating  jar,  and  sulphate  of  iron  was  added.     A  precipitate 
was  quickly  formed  and  had  settled  in  an  hour  or  two ;  it  was 
washed  several  times  to  free  it  from  acid,  thrown  on  to  a  small 
filter  paper,  re-washed  there,   and  finally  dried  and  burnt  out 
of  any  current  of  air.     The  result,  which  was  mainly  pure  gold, 
was  11^  grains.     Dissolving  this  in  a  small   quantity  of  aqua 
regia,  transferring  to  a  small  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and 
placing  it  (wliere  the  draught  was  carried  into  a  chimney)  on  a 
hot  stove,   with  little  more  trouble  than  it  takes  to  describe 
it,    there  were  produced    about  22   grains  of  chloride  of  gold 
recovered  from  the  inside  of  an  old  jar.     I  only  mention  this 
actual  experience  to  show  possibilities.     I  do  not  suggest  wasting 
time  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  shillingsworth  of  chloride  of 
gold. 

Acid    Fixing    Baths. 
Before  leaving  the  question  of  waste  hypo   solutions,    it  is 


highly  desirable  to  utter  an  esi:)ecial  warning.  The  use  of  acid 
fixing  baths,  both  for  plates  and  bromide  papers,  is  now  so 
general  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  collected  hypo  residues 
will  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  in  that  case  they  must  be 
neutralised  or  rendered  alkaline  before  adding  the  sulphide,  for 
if  this  be  not  don©  the  only  precipitate  will  be  a  valueless  one 
of  sulphur,  through  the  decomjx>sition  of  the  sulphide  by  the 
acid,  resulting  either  in  loss  of  silver  or  great  waste  of  sulphide. 
The  simplest  way  of  combating  this  possibility  is,  when  first 
beginning  the  filling  of  the  jar,  to  throw  in  a  handful  of  wash- 
ing soda,  wliich  will  generally  be  in  excess  when  the  jar  is  filled 
up  In  any  case,  the  production  of  a  jiale-coloured  precipitate 
would  be  a  sign  that  more  ?oda  was  wanted. 

Collecting    the     Precipitate- 

The  storage  and  use  of  the  sulphide  is  well  described  by 
Marchons,  so  need  not  be  further  referred  to  ;  but  the  collecting 
of  the  precipitate  is  another  matter.  I  have  two  large  Doulton- 
ware  funnels  (glass  would  answer  equally  well,  but  is  so  easily 
broken).  Tliese  I  line  in  the  usual  way  with  filter  paper,  and 
turn  the  "  mud  "  into  them  ;  when  well  drained  a  compact 
magnum  of  silver  sulphide  remains.  This  is  emptied  out  on  to 
a  double  sheet  of  filter  paper,  and  dried,  either  in  the  sun,  or 
by  placing  on  the  top  of  a  stove,  with  a  good  draught  to  take  off 
the  fumes,  as  the  mass  of  sulphide  generally  gives  off  penetrating 
sulphurous  acid  vapour. 

Platinum  Residues. 
I  will  conclude  these  notes  by  a  reference  to  platinum.  Those 
using  platinotype  paper  may  be  sure  that,  especially  with  the 
enormous  price  the  metal  has  attained  to  of  late,  attention  will 
be  well  rewarded  in  case  of  waste  prints  (undeveloped)  and  waste 
developing  solutions.  I  am  experimenting  on  a  larger  scale  on 
a  method  that  may  be  carried  out  by  inexperienced  hands.  At 
the  outset  I  worked  with  small  quantities  on  a  laboratory  ex- 
perimental scale  only.  The  result  was  7s.  6d.,  nothing  of  itself, 
but  sufficient  to  show  promise  in  the  future.  If  my  further  treat- 
ment succeeds,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  publish  the  details  in  these 
pages. 

Since  the  above  account  of  my  practice  was  written  I  have 
become  able  to  give  the  few  necessary  details  about  platinotype 
residues.  What  I  have  to  say  does  not  in  the  main  differ  fi-om 
the  particulars  given  by  Messi-s.  H.  P.  Robineon  and  Son  in  these 
pages  on  June  9.  I  collect  all  the  used-up  developing  solutions 
in  two  jars,  and  thus  give  the  first-filled  one  time  to  deposit 
the  metal,  while  the  solution  is  accimiulating  in  the  second, 
vigorously  stirring  from  day  to  day,  the  chief  difference  in  our 
practice  being  that  while  they  use  granulated  zinc,  I 
have  preferred  powdered  zinc,  which  can  be  readily  bought 
for  a  shilling  a  pound  at  most.  Further,  I  add  to  the 
accumulating  solution  a  small  quantity  of  crude  carbolic  acid, 
as  I  find  a  fungoid  growth  takes  place  if  this  addition  be  not 
made,  the  result  being  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  residue,  and 
render  its  collection  less  easy.  I  also  added  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  mass,  so  as  to  dissolve  away  the  unused  zinc,  and 
afterwards  washed  it  with  several  changes  of  water.  It  is 
advisable  to  keen  to  their  lowest  weight  all  residues  that  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  refine£,_as  he  usually  bases  his  charges  on  the 
gross  weight  received.  I  think  my  average  is  a  little  higher 
than  Messrs.  Robinson's,  viz.,  12  per  cent.,  as  against  their  10  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  speak  decisively,  as  an  accident 
occurred  to  one  batch,  and  I  could  only  estimate  its  content*. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  tried  many  methods  of  heating  plati- 
num wastes  before  arriving  at  this  simple  plan,  the  precipita- 
tion with  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sulpliate  usually  recom- 
mended not  l>eing  practically  successful  witli  me.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  say  that  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Son's  experience  and  my 
own  incontrovertibly  prove  the  great  desirability  of  saving  and 
treating  all  waste  platinum  solutions. 

G.  WATMoroH  Webster,  F.C.S. 
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METHODS    OF    SILVERING    MIRRORS. 


[A  paper  iu  the  "  Publications  of  the  Aatronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,"   Vol.    xxiii.,   February,    1911.] 

III. 


Burnishing. 

Make  two  rubbers  of  best  <;)iamoi»  skin,  stretched  over  balla  of 
absorbent  cotton.  Go  over  the  entire  surface  in  circular  airokee, 
firfft  with  n  plain  rubber  to  haixlen  the  film.  Then  grind  a  little 
be«t  optical  rouge  into  the  chamois  of  the  other  i-ubber  and  repeat. 
Dust  mirror  frequently  during  polishing,  and  <)<'<'aaionally  run  the 
edge  of  a  knife  over  tjie  pads  to  "scruff  "  them  up;  then  dust  the 
pads  with  a  c<^me^s  hair  brush  to  prevent  the  solid  particles  of 
rouge  from  making  scraAtihes.  With  .a  perfectly  deposited  coat 
only  a  few  touches  with  the  rouged  pad  will  be  necessary. 

Of  the  methods  given  above,  Brashear's  is  probably  the  roost  used. 
The  writer  has  always  used  this  method  in  silvering  the  mirrors  of 
the  Mills  reflector  at  Santiago  and  the  Crossley  reflector.  Properly 
applied,  it  gives  a  very  thick,  bright,  and  tough  film,  which  will 
stand  many  bumishings.  I>r.  Ritdhey,  of  Mount  Wilson  Solar 
01>seTv-atory,  prefers  it  also  to  any  of  the  other  processes  which  he 
has  tried,  and  states  that  films  deposited  by  this  method  on  the 
small  mirrors  of  the  60-inch  reflector  have  remained  in  perfect  con- 
dition as  long  as  eighteen  momths  with  occasional  rebumishing.  A 
good  coat  at  Mount  Hamilton  should  last  at  least  nine  months. 

Dr.  Schlesinger  uses  Brashear's  process  at  Alleghany  essentially 
as  given  above.  The  mirror  is  not  removed  from  ^the  telescope,  and 
tihe  solution  is  kept  in  motion  by  moving  the  telescope  back  and 
forth  in  right  ascension.  He  finds  it  essential  to  dry  the  mirror 
quickly  after  the  silver  has  been  deposited ;  for  this  purpose  he 
employs  an  electric  fan.  and  does  not  attempt  to  silver  unless  the 
atmosphere  is  tolerably  dry.     He  writes ; — 

"  For  burnishing  we  use  chamois  and  rouge  or  a  good  grade  of 
absorbent  cotton  and  rouge.  Occasionally  we  have  secured  coats 
that  are  beautifully  bright  without  burnishing,  but  even  in  these 
cases  we  have  found  it  desirable  to  burnish  at  once,  as  the  life  of 
the  coat  is  thus  prolonged. 

"  In  our  situation  we  silver  the  30-inch  mirror  once  a  month 
and  the  secondary  (hyperboloidal)  mirror  every  two  weeks.  In  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet  portions  of  the  spectrum  the  mirrors  de- 
crease considerably  in  effectiveness  only  a.  few  days  after  they  have 
been  renewed. 

"  When  the  mirrors  are  not  in  use  they  are  protected  by  metal 
covers  lined  with  absorbent  cotton.  The  latter  is  pressed  into 
contact  with  the  silvered  surfaces,  and  effectually  prevents  the 
oxidation  that  would  otherwise  rapidly  spoil  the  silver. 

"  Although  the  tube  of  the  telescope  is  entirely  open  and  the 
mirrors  are  thus  directly  exposed  to  the  heavy  dew  tha)t  we  occa- 
sionally have  here,  we  have  never  noticed  the  least  deposit  of 
moisture  on  the  mirror.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  ex- 
pose the  mirrors  when  they  are  colder  than  the  air,  as  in  that  case 
the  moisture  immediately  condenses  on  the  silvei-,  and  seems  to 
get  between  it  and  the  glass." 

The  air  at  Mount  Hamilton  is,  of  course,  almost  absolutely  free 
from  deleterious  vapours  which  would  injure  the  film,  so  such 
frequent  silverings  have  not  been  found  necessary.  The  flap  which 
covers  the  mirror  of  the  Crossley  is  about  three  feet  above  the 
mirror,  but  is  never  closed  in  the  summer  time;  the  mirror  is 
occasionally  dusted  with  a  very  soft,  fine  feather  duster  to  clean  off 
the  light  dust  which  gradually  collects  on  the  surface. 

In  some  localities  the  deterioration  of  the  silver  coat  is  so  rapid 
that  considerable  thought  has  to  be  given  to  methods  for  protecting 
the  film.  A  method  due  to  M.  Izarni  consisted  in  coating  the 
mirror  with  a  thin  film  of  biohromatised  gelatine,  and  was  tried 
with  some  success  at  the  observatory  of  Toulouse.  Perot^  describes 
the  method  of  forming  a  very  thin  film  of  celluloid  over  the  silver 
film:— 

"  After  having  thoroughly  washed,  dried,  and  polished  the  mirror, 
and  having  very  carefully  removed  all  dust,  a  dilu<e  solution  of 
celluloid  in  amyl  acetate  is  poured  over  the  surface.  The  operation 
can   be   performed   at  ordinary  temperatures,  and   the   commercial 

>  "  Comptes  Rendna,"  118,  1314,  1898. 
'  "  Cumptes  Rendu","  November  2, 1909. 


solution,  known  as  Japon  varnish,  diluted  with  about  its  volume 
of  amyl  acet<iAe.  serves  very  well.  The  mirror  is  tilted  so  as  to  let 
the  excess  drain  off,  and  is  dry  in  half  an  hour.  Broad,  strongly 
coloured  interference  bands  (colours  of  the  third  order)  sliould  then 
be  seen  on  the  surface,  showing  that  the  unifonn  thickness  of  the 
celluloid  is  about  O.b/i.  Under  these  conditions  the  image*  are 
bright,  sharp,  and  show  no  diffusion  if  the  film  of  celluloid  is  thin. 
The  results  obtained  at  the  observatory  of  Meudon  from  the  use  of 
this  vamifh  are  very  favourable.  Among  others,  a  plane  mirror 
60cm.  in  diameter,  which  formerly  had  to  be  silvered  every  month 
in  the  year,  lasted  nearly  .six  months,  and  without  doubt  could  have 
been  used  longer  it  the  washing  after  silvering  had  been  made  with 
greater  care.  The  protecting  coat  is  rather  soft,  and  care  should 
be  Uken  to  avoid  scratches.  The  dust  which  gradually  ^collects  on 
the  surface  should  be  ramoved  by  a  very  gentle  dusting." 

All  silvering  processes  api>ear  to  be  very  wasteful.  Dr.  Common 
removed  a  fine  coat  from  his  five-foot  mirror  after  a  year's  \if.e.  On 
weighing,  the  thickness  of  the  silver  film  was  found  to  be  1  280,000 
of  an  inch  =907  tenth-metres.  Of  the  400  grams  of  nitrate  of  silver 
used  in  depositing  the  film  on  1.7  grains  was  laid  down  as  silver. 

Chloride  of  silver  can  ibe  deposited  from  the  spent  solutions  by 
the  addition  of  common  salt,  and  the  silver  thus  ultimately  re- 
covered. 

A  thick  film  will  have  a  much  longer  life  than  a  very  thin  one. 
Quincke  states  that  he  silvered  a  small  mirror  with  a  very  thick 
coat  (Petitjean's  process,  employing  tarUric  acid  as  reducer)  which 
stood  one  hundred  and  fiftv  rebumishings. 

A  convenient  way  of  detennining  the  thickness  of  a  silver  film  is 
due  to  Fizeau.3  "To  determine  the  thiclinesB  of  the  deposit  of 
silver  a  bit  of  iodine  was  placed  on  its  surface,  and  allowed  to 
develop  about  it,  under  the  influence  of  its  emanation,  coloured 
rings  of  silver  iodide  till  the  spot  occupied  by  the  iodine  became 
entirely  transparent,  the  silver  coat  at  that  point  being  transformed 
into  yellow  iodide  through  its  entire  thickness.*  From  the  point 
where  the  vapours  of  iodine  had  not  touched  the  silver  up  to  that 
where  the  metal  was  entirelv  transformed  into  iodide,  there  was  a 
series  of  coloured  rings  beginning  with  white,  and  which,  counted 
with  a  rod  glass,  were  found  to  num^ber  nine.  ITie  series  ceased 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  bright  ring.  The  index  of  refraction 
of  silver  iodide  being  2.246  .  .  .  ,  the  ninth  bright  ring  gave  for 
the  thickness  of  the  silver  iodide  0.00195  mm.  -Thence  was  derived 
0  000294  mim.  for  the  thickness  of  the  silver  coat." 

Fiiseau  describes  this  fibn  as  "very  thin,  but  nevertheless  of 
perfect  opacitv."  It  was  certainly  a  very  thick  film,  and  more 
•' massive"  than  is  ordinarily  secured.  Another  fihn,  which  he 
describes  as  opaque  to  light  of  moderate  intensity  only  (ffllver  foil) 
gave  Nobili's  rings  to  the  fourth  bright  ring,  oorreeponding  to  a 
silver  thickness  of  1,102  tenth-metres;  the  sun  could  be  seen  through 
this  film,  coloured  a  very  rich  blue.  A  still  thimier  film  of  ^ST'^ 
degree  of  transparence  showed  the  iodide  rings  to  the  seco^  br^t 
ring,  corresponding  to  a  thickness  for  the  silver  film  of  367  teoth- 

For  the  use  of  this  method,  the  following  table  wiU  iuffice  :- 
Thickness  of  the  original  silver  film  as  determined  from  Nobili's 
rings  in  silver  iodide. 

To  fir^t  dark  ring      180  tenth-metres. 

To  second  bright  ring      ^'"      " 

To  third   bright   ring      'W      „  " 

To  fourth  bright  ring      I.IW       „ 

To   fifth   bright  ring  ■ 1,^      •' 

To  sixth  bright  rin|;   l.B^      „ 

To  seventh  bright  ring  |.^      " 

To  eighth  bright  ring  Ao^      " 

To  ninth  bright  ring   ^.??"      >• 

To  tenth  bright  ring   ■.  •*-««      "-a-^J'         i„ate8/» 

Thejolour^fJhejilv«^^ 

»  " CoinptM  Rendn.."  62J74, 18«1.  ftnown u Nobllli ring*) It  » well 

fll  too  cloiely  to  the  .urface.  over  the  crystal  ot  Iodine. 
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be  deitermined  by  reflected  light.  If  e  is  rthe  thickness  of  the  air 
film  which  would  show  the  same  Newtonian  colour  as  that  given  by 
the  silver  iodide  film,  then  from 

The  atomic  weight  of  silver  =107.9  =Ag 

The  atomic  weight  of  silver  iodide  =234.9  =IAg 

Tlie  specific  gravi'ty  of  silver  =  10.55  =  d 

The  specific  gravity  of  silver  iodide  =     5.5  =d' 

The  refractive  index  of  silver  iodide  =     2.15  =  n 

the  thickness  of  the  silver  film  from  which  the  silver  iodide  -was 

formed  is  : — 

JAg     d     n 

Tihence  -we  have  the  following  table,  adapted  from  Drude's  table 
in  "  Wied.  Ann.,"  50,  607,  1893;  the  colours  are  Quincke's:— 

TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  TmCKNES.S  OF  SILVER  FILMS. 
Thickness  of 

Coloursof  silver  iodide  film  in  perpendicularly 

reiiecited  white  light. 
Black 
Iron  grey 
Lavender  grey 
Bluish   grey 
Clear   grey 
Greenish  white 
Straw  Colour 
Bright  yellow 
Sorrel 

Reddish  orange 
Warm  red 
Deeper  red 
Purple 
Indigo 
Sky  blue 
Greenish  blue 
Green 

Clearer  green 
Yellowish  green 
Greenish  yellow 
Pure  yellow 
Orange 

Reddish  orange 
Dark  violet  red 

Clear  bluish  violet 
Indigo 

Blue  (greenish) 
Sea  green 
Brilliant  green 
Greenish  yellow 
Flesh  colour 
Carmine   red 
Dull  purple 
Violet  grey 

952  Greyish  blue 

971  Dull  sea-green 

989  Bluish  green 

1026  Fine  pure  green         }■  Fourth  Order 

1101  Clear  grey-green 

1139  Grey,   almost  white 

1157  Flesh  red 

A  still  more  accurate  method  of  determining  the  thickness  of  the 
silver  film  was  employed  by  Drude  in  the  paper  quoted,  but  requires 
some  subsidiary  app.iratus.  and  would  be  very  difficult  of  a4>plica- 
tion  to  a  surface  not  plane.  The  film  is  transformed  into  iodide  by 
Fizeau's  method,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  iodide  is  then  scratched 
off.  A  plane  glass  plate  is  then  placed  over  the  film  so  as  to  make 
a  very  thin  prism  of  air,  whose  refracting  edge  is  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  strip.  'ITie  interference  fringes  thus  produced 
by  homogeneous  light  show  a  shift  where  they  pass  over  the  strip 
freed  from  iodide,  and  from  the  magnitude  of  this  shift  the  thick- 
ness of  the  original  silver  film  can  be  very  accurately  determined. 

Conroy,  with  a  film  845  tenth-metres  thick,  states;— "ITie  film 
appeared  Ojaque  by  ordinary  daylight,  but  wihen  examined  with 
sunlight  was  seen  to  be  slightly  transparent,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour."  Double  silvering  gave  a  film  1737  tenth-metres  thick. 
"This  film  was  not  absolutely  opaque,  as  the  disc  of  the  sun  on  a 
clear  day  could  be  just  seen  through  it,  hut  it  transmitted  much  less 
light  than  the  film  previously  used." 

The  amount  of  light  reflected  from  silver  films  has  been  de- 
termined by  a  number  of  investigators,  though  there  is  some  differ- 


original  silver  film 

in  tenth-metres. 

0 

38 

56 

94 

112 

146 

167 

186 

223 

261 

279 

296 

317 
336 
373 
410 
429 
467 
484 
503 
521 
540 
677 
615 

652 
671 
708 
746 
783 
821 
840 
877 
914 
953 


Third  Order 


ence  in  the  results  secured.  As  is  well  known,  silver  is  more  or  less 
transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  data  as  to  the  percentage  of  light  reflected  at  perpen- 
dicular incidence,  taken  from  Landolt  und  Bornstein's  Physika- 
lisc.h-Chemische  Tabellen  : — 

Wavelengths.        Per  cent,  reflected. 
X3050        91 

3160        4.2 

3260        14.6 

3580        55.5 

3570        74.5 

3850        81.4 

4200         86.6 

4500         90.5 

50OO        91.3 

6000        92.6 

7000        94.6 

8O0O        96.3 

Langley  found  the  following  values: — 

Wave  lengths.        Per  cent,  reflected. 

3500  61 

3800  73 

4O0O         79 

4500  85 

5000  89 

550O  91 

6000  93 

Much  naturally  depends  upon  the  freshness  and  condition  of  the 
fUm.  Schlesinger  states  that  a  good  coat  will  reflect  aibout  85  per 
cent,  of  the  incident  light  at  A  4860,  and  aibout  70  per  cent,  a/t 
A.  3934. 

The  amount  of  reflectivity  as  deipending  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  film  has  never  been  adequately  investigated,  though  much  work 
has  been  done  on  the  other  optical  constants  of  silver  films  of 
different  thickness. 

Sir  J.  Conroy  has  made  some  related  investigations  on  this  point. s 
He  used  Martin's  process  for  depositing  the  films.  "  The  room  in 
which  the  silvering  was  carried  on  being  very  cold  the  a.ction  was 
slow,  and  till  at  least  five  minutes  had  elapsed  there  was  hardly 
any  deposit ;  the  slips  were  removed  successively  after  8,  11,  14, 
and  18  minutes,  well  washed  with  water,  and  placed  on  edge  to 
dry."  By  weighing  the  glasses  with  and  without  the  films,  the 
thicknesses  were  calculated  as  follows  : — 

Film      I.,  removed  after    8  minutes,  thickness  404  tenth-metres 
>•        II. I         ■>  ..      '1        •!  II  (>85       „  ,, 

..      Ill H        „  „         772      „ 

,1      IV.,        „  „      18        „  „         900       „ 

His  results  indicated  that  the  optical  constants  of  a  polished 
silver  plate  depended  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  substance  with 
which  it  had  been  [Kjlished,  and  that  this  surface  condition  was  a, 
fairly  permanent  one,  not  being  destroyed  by  contact  with 
liquids  or  by  a  considerable  amount  of  rubbing  with  a  clean 
chamois  leather.  He  found  in  particular  that  a  film  polished  with 
rouge  had  a  slightly  reddish  tinge ;  using  putty  powder  instead, 
the  prineiiMl  azimuths  of  the  reflected  rays  were  considerably  higher 
and  differed  but  little  for  red,  yellow,  and  blue  light,  whereas  when 
polished  with  rouge,  these  increased  with  the  refrangibility  of  light. 
He  found  also  that  the  principal  incidence  and  principal  azimuth 
both  increase  with  the  thickness  of  the  fihn,  and  that  tlierefore  it 
seemed  that  more  than  one  layer  of  molecules  was  concerned  in  the 
act  of  reflection.  This  would  indicate  that  light  polarised  perjjen- 
dicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence  penetrates  to  a  greater  depth  in 
the  film  than  that  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence. 

The  observations  of  Wiener  and  Drude  show  also  that  for  thin 
films  the  optical  constants  are  very  different  from  those  of  "  massive  " 
silver,  for  the  refractive  index  of  silver  in  very  thin  films 
(0.02a  =120  tenth-metres)  is  greater  than  unity,  while  it  is  less 
than  unity  for  "massive"  films,  i.e.,  those  nearly  or  entirely 
opaque  (0.1  X  =600  tenth-metres). 

As  is  well  known,  silver  appears  under  a  number  of  allotropic 
forms,  three  of  which  have  long  been  recognised — namely,  crystal- 
line silver  (tree-formed  crystals),  "mirror"  silver,  and"  granular 
or  powdered  silver.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  a  number  of  other 
interesting   allotropic   modifications   produced   by  special   methods — 

'  "  Pi  oceortiDgs  "  Royal  Society,  31,  4»6,  ISjl. 
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silver  possessing  the  yellow  colour  and  liiatre  of  gold,  another  lik« 
■copper,  and  others  brown  and  green.  These  allotropic  modJik:»noiM 
possess  .the  curious  property  that  the  powdered  moist  maM  m«y  be 
spread  upon  a  surface  with  a  brush,  and  when  dry,  they  poneai 
the  characteristic  metallic  reflecting  power,  and  are  apporcolly  M 
coherent  and  unbioken  as  a  film  deposit<xi  in  the  ordinary  way. 
All  the«©  forms  are  somew'hat  unstable,  and  the  gold-coloured  wlver 
And  the  copper-coloured  variety  soon  change  into  ordinary  mirror 
silver  under  the  a<ition  of  light  or  of  a  moderate  degree  of  beat. 
I  have  had  test  films  on  beakers  which  were  eo  golden  in  appear- 
ance thait  it  seems  certain  tlhait  a  portion  of  the  coat  at  least  was  the 
gold-coloured  allotropic  variety.  Considerable  work  has  been  done 
on  these  allotrcipic   forms.  6 

Oberbeck  found  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  chemically  de- 
posited silver  fUms  decreased  greatly  with  time.     This  change  was 

•  Vogei,  "PogK  Ann.,- 117,  81«,  1868;  Oberbeck.  "  WIed.  Ann.,"  4«,  «86i  47,  «6S' 
1882 ;  Liiiltke,  Ueber  die  Klgenschaften  vcrachledener  SiabennodlDcaUunan,  Iii- 
anguraldisteitation,  Oieilswald,  1893,  and  "Wl«d.  Ann.,"  60,  <;8, 1893;  Car«y  Lea, 
"  Anier.  Jour,  ol  Science, '  37,  476 ;  3s,  47,  237,  1889,  "  Phil.  Mag.,"  SI,  138,  Sll,  Wl ; 
SI,  !I37,  1891. 


qu«t«  rapid  for  the  firtt  few  dayn,  becoming  slower  later,  and  waa 
•till  decreasing  slowly  after  641  days,  when  *he  ele<]lrical  resistance 
averaged  only  about  IS  per  cent,  of  that  <A  freshly  deposited  film. 
He  used  Bitttgor's  method,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  a  consider- 
able poPtion  of  the  freshly  deposited  film  was  an  allotropic  modifl- 
ration  of  ordinary  "mirror"  silver.  LUdtke  cf>rroborated  these 
results  for  mirrors  silvered  by  the  fame  process,  and  also  for 
mirrors  silvered  by  Drayton's  and  Petitjean's  roeihcds.  Mirrora 
silvered  by  Liebig's  and  Martin's  processes,  however,  showed  no 
such  decrease  in  resistance  with  the  time.  All  these  investigators 
state  that  the  outward  appearance  of  the  mirrors  remained  the 
I  naime,  but  it  is  unfortunate  thait  none  of  them  appear  to  have  carried 
\.  on  testis  of  reflectivity  ai  the  same  <time  with  the  electrical  test*. 
The  decrease  was  quickened  by  the  direct  action  of  sunlight  jnst 
as  in  the  experiments  made  with  allotropic  fomui  the  change  to 
ordinary  mirror  silver  was  similarly  hastened.  The  suggestion  haa 
been  niade  that  the  bkach  seen  on  a  mirror  left  too  long  in  the 
silvering  solution  is  the  granular  powdered  form  of  silver. 

Heber  D.  CiniTU. 


THE     EFFECT    OF    THE    ALKALI     IN     PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 


[The  following  is  a  translation  made  with  some  abridgment  of 
Bourseois  for  the  doctorate  of  science  of  the  Lausanne  University, 
by    E.    Lavanchy,    Morges,    Switzerland. — Eds.    "B.J."] 

Ill 

The    Effect    of   the    Proportion    of    Soda   Sulphite. 

Soda  sulphite  in  the  developing  solution  plays  the  part  of  a  pre- 
servative, retarding  the  oxidation  of  the  developer  proper  by  the 
•oxygen  of  the  air.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  see  if  the  sulphite  does  not 
give  rise  to  precipitation  of  metallic  silver,  and,  in  the  case  when  the 
precipitation  has  been  complete,  if  the  reaction  is  thereby  reduced 
in  rapidity.  M.  Reeb's  has  already  answered  the  first  question  in 
"the  negative.  The  test  was  made  as  follows  : — 1  gm.  of  silver 
nitrate  was  precipitated  with  caustic  soda,  the  precipitate  washed 
by  decantation  and  suspended  in  distilled  water.  14  to  15  ccs. 
•(  =  .07  to  .075)  hydroquinone  were  then  added,  the  mixture  kept  well 
stirred  while  heating  it  in  order  to  produce  complete  action  of  the 
hydroquinone.  The  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  water,  and  then  with  diluted  (10  per  cent.)  acetic  acid, 
which  dissolved  the  silver  oxide  but  leaves  the  reduced  metallic 
silver  unaffected.  The  filtered  solution  gave  a  marked  turbidity 
■on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  showing  the  presence  of  silver 
■oxide  unreduced  by  the  hydroquinone. 

By  taking  16  ccs.,  equivalent  to  .08  gm.  of  hydroquinone,  no 
turbidity  was  produced,  that  is  to  ^y,  this  quantity  suffices  to 
reduce  completely  1  gm.  silver  nitrate.  The  figures  obtained  by 
this  method,  and  by  that  in  which  the  sUver  oxide  is  dissolved  in 
soda  sulphite,  are  absolutely  identical,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that 
the  soda  sulphite  itself  does  ,not  affect  the  quantity  of  silver  reduced. 

It  was  further  desirable  from  the  photographic  standpoint  to 
«tudy  the  action  of  a  greater  or  less  propoition  of  soda  sulphite  on 
the  colour  and  grain  of  the  precipitated  silver.  A  series  of  solu- 
tions of  anhydrous  sulphite  were  prepared  of  increasing  strength,  and 
the  original  experiments  repeated  with  these  different  concentrations. 
As  a  normal  quantity  for  the  solution  of  the  cilver  oxide  formed 
from  1  |gm.  of  silver  nitrate,  5  gms.  of  soda  sulphite  was  taken.  The 
«eries  of  solutions  was  as  follows  :— 

1. —  5  gms.  XajSOj 

2.-  8    „ 

3.-10    „ 

4.-16    „ 

5.-20    „ 

6.^50    „ 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sulphite,  the  pre- 
«ipitalion  of  the  silver,  although  complete  in  all  •cases,   falls  ■off  in 

"  "L'kydroquinone,"    Oautbler  Villars,  p.  7.' 


a    thesis    describing    an   investigation   carried    out    by    M.    Louis 
The  full  text  of  the  paper  forms  a  volume  of  116  pages,  published 


rapidity.  The  grain  of  the  reduced  silver  is  finer,  but  its  colour 
passes  from  a  brownish-bl'ack  to  gTeyi*h-bla<?k,  and  then  to  a  «till 
lighter  grey. 

It  then  remains  to  determine  the  normal  quantity  of  (lulphite 
requiring  to  be  added  to  developer  in  order  to  assure  good  keeping 
properties.  These  figures  have  been  given  by  M.  Reeb,  but  as  the 
quantity  of  sulphite  depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  developer, 
but  also  on  the  proportion  between  developer  and  albali,  complete 
experiments  would  have  led  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  purpose, 
and  we  therefore  take  the  figures  hitherto  accepted  and  forming  the 
basis  of  the  majority  of  formulje. 

The  quantity  of  alkali,  caustic  or  alkaKne  carbonate,  whiA  is 
theoretically  necessary  in  development,  is  readily  deJtermined.  The 
method  employed  in  practice  is  based  on  the  reactions : — 

2  Ag  N0j+2M>0H  -=  M'NO.,  +  Ak,0  t  H,U 
2  A»  NO,  +M,CO,  =  (Ag,0-hCO,)  +  2  M'NO, 

1   gm.  silver  nitrate  would  thus  reqnire— — — -  =.329  ,  or  of 

Caustic  potash     3294  gm. 

„         soda     2353    „ 

lithia      1452    „ 

Potass  carbonate      40B7    „ 

Soda  carbonate  anhydrous      3117     „ 

Soda  carbonate  cryst.     , 8411     „ 

.08  gm.  of  hydroquinone  corresponding  with  1  gm.  of  silver 
nitrate,  the  figures  given  above  will  be  modified  as  follows  in  order 
to  give  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  be  used  with  1  gm.  of  hydro- 
quinone. 

KOH 8-2350 

NaOH 6-8Hi45 

UGH 3«300 

K,CO.  101+50 

Na,c6.         ■•'^ 

Na,CO'.10H,O       210276 

Wte  thus  arrive  at  the  last  section  of  these  determinations  on 
the  educing  power  of  hydroquinone,  namely,  the  confirmation  of 
the  figures  obtained.  'This  is  based  on  the  following  facts:  — 
MeUlIic  silver  and  likewise  reduced  silver  are  insoluble  in  even 
strong  acetic  acid.  Oxide  of  silver  dissolves  completely,  even  a 
very  weak  acid  being  able  to  dissolve  appreciable  quantities.  A 
note  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  a  wash-water,  in 
volume  about  100  to  150  ccs.,  and  containing  30  drops  of  acetic 
acid    (99   per   cent.)    per   litr«,  had   dissolved   a   quantity   of   silver 
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oxide,  estimated   at  between  1   and   5  per  cent,  of  the  total   used 
in  experiment.  . , 

In  confirming  or  otherwise  the  figures  given  above,  silver  oxiae 
was  dissolved  in  sodium  sulphite  and  a  quantity  of  E/2(X)  hydro- 
quinone  solution  added  in  quantity  sufficient  for  complete  reduc- 
tion, say,  14  CCS.  ;  the  precipitate  was  filtered  off,  carefully  washed, 
first'  with  water,  and  then  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  100  cos.  of 
99  per  cent,  acetic  acid  in  a  litre  of  water.  A  few  drops  of  sodium 
chloride  solution  were  added  to  the  washing  water,  and  a  faint 
turbidity  showed  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  silver  acetate 
in  solution,  and  therefore  the  fact  of  silver  oxide  unreduced  by 
the  hydroquinone. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  the  two  solutions  of  hydro- 
quinone, the  E/aOO  and  E/1000. 

E/200  solution.— 1.  15  ccs.  of  hydroquinone  were  added  to  the 
solution  of  silver  oxide  in  sodium  sulphite,  the  precipitate  washed 
with  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and  sodium  chloride  solution  used  to 
test  the  washing   water.     An  immediate   precipitate. 

II.  Added  15.5  ccs.  of  hydroquinone  and  treated  as  before.  A 
fainter  precipitate. 

III.  Added   16  ccs.   hydroquinone.     No  turbidity. 

The  figures  thus  obtained  correspond  with  those  resulting  from 
the  direct  method. 

We  have  made  experiments  by  titrating  the  dissolved  silver, 
which,  had  they  -been  successful,  would  have  provided  a  very  exact 
indirect  method.  But  the  results  obtained  were  not  sufficiently 
accurate  :  the  Volhardt  and  chromate  methods  of  titrating  silver 
are  evidenHy  interfered  with  by  the  substances  produced  by  the 
oxidation   of  hydroquinone. 

EAOOO  solution.— I.  Added  78  ccs.  hydroquinone  solution,  and 
then  treated  exactly  as  for  the  E/200.  On  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  wash-water,  a  turbidity  was  produced. 

II.  Added  79  ccs.  and   proceeded  as  in  I.     A  slight  turbidity. 

III.  Added  79.2  ccs.  and  filtered.  A  scarcely  perceptible 
turbidity. 

It  was  not  possible  to  detect  traces  of  silver  dissolved  beyond  this 
point,  say,  79.2  to  79.7,  the  average  obtained  by  the  direct  method. 

Gravimetric  Method. — We  were  thus  forced  to  seek  for  an  exact 
method  of  determining  the  reducing  power  of  the  developer.  The 
simplest  appeared  to  be  to  weigh  the  silver  reduced  by  a  known 
weight  of  developer,  operating  as  follows  :^ — 15  ccs.  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  were  precipitated  by  20  ccs.  of 
E/200  hydroquinone  solution,  equivalent  to  .1  gm.  According  to 
the  figures  previously  given,  there  should  be  an  excess  of  silver. 
He  solution  was  filtered,  the  precipitate  well  washed  and  ignited, 
the  reduced  silver  undergoing  no  oxidation  in  the  air.  As  a  con- 
trol, the  silver  remaining  in  the  filtrate  was  precipitated  with 
sodium  chloride,  after  having  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  removed 
the   excess  by    evaporation. 

In  a  first  experiment  an  excess  certain  of  silver  solution  was 
taken,  precipitated  by  a  known  quantity  of  reducer,  the  reduced 
silver  weighed,  and  from  this  information  obtained  as  to  the  exact 
quantity  of  silver  which  it  is  necessary  to  take,  in  the  case  of  a 
given  developer,  in  order  to  have  a  slight  excess  of  silver  in  the 
filtrate  after  the  reaction.  This  excess  of  silver  can  be  controlled 
qualitatively  by  sodium  chloride.  In  cases  where  this  method  can 
be  conveniently  applied,  it  is  possible  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
variation  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  excess  of 
silver. 

The  following  points  were  examined  : — ■ 

1.  Concordance  of  the  results  for  a  given  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  hydroquinone.  For  this  a  given  quantity 
of  silver  nitrate  was  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  hydroquinone 
or  other  reducer,  the  excess  of  hydroquinone  in  the  filtrate 
collected,  and  caused  to  act  on  a  further  quantity  of  silver,  this 
time  in  excess.  From  the  figures  previously  obtained,  one  wUl 
know  the  quantity  of  hydixxjuinone  passing  into  the  filtrate.  This, 
from  the  weight  of  reduced  silver  obtained,  and  thus,  by  differ- 
ence, the  quantity  of  hydroquinone  which  has  reacted  on  the 
known  weight  of  silver  in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment. 

2.  The  effect  of  dilution  with  water  of  the  silver  and  hydro- 
quinone solutions  upon  the  figures  obtained.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  if  the  reduction  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  reaction 
which  can  be  expressed  as  a  simple  equation  between  the  reducer 


and   the  silver  salt,   or  if  the  phenomenon  is   modified  by   hydro- 

^r  The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  progress  of  the  reaction. 

In  the  first   experiments   made,   50  cos.    of  an   E/30   solution   of 

silver    nitrate    was    used    =    1.6667    silver    nitrate,   equivalent    to 

1.0588  metallic  silver.     The  following  results  were  obtained:  — 

I.     Silver  nitrate  =  l  6667  reduced  Ag  calcniated  as  AgN03=    3072 

Hydroquinone=1000Ag(AgCl)  „  ..         -^^^ 

1-6357 

II.     Silver  nitrate  =  1-6667  reduced  Ag  calculated  as  AgN03=  -2936 
Hydroquinone  =  -1000  Ag(AgCl)  „  ..         -^3400 

1-G342 

III.    Silver  nitrate=:  1-6667  reduced  Ag  calculated  as  -A-gNOs^  -2883 
Hydroquinone=vOOO  Ag(AgCl)  „  ..         —li^ 

1-6106 

These  figures  do  not  correspond  absolutely  to  those  obtained  by 
the  method  above  described.  The  precipiUte  of  silver  is  not 
regular,  either  in  appearance  or  quantity.  It  is,  moreover,  very 
difficult  to  collect  it,  as  it  forms  a  metallic  mirror  on  the  contain- 
ing vessel  in   consequence  of   the   slowness   of   reduction. 

According  to  the  first  method,  where  the  reduction  was  carried 
out  on  the  mixture  of  silver  oxide  and  hydroxide,  .06  gm.  hydro- 
quinone served  to  reduce  1  gm.  silver  nitrate  to  the  metallic  state. 
With  the  latter  method,  .1  gm.  hydroquinone  gave  .28  to  .30  gm. 
silver  calculated  as  silver  nitrate,  whereas  one  should  have  obtained 
1.25  gm.  silver  nitrate.  A  further  series  of  tests  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  :  — 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

Silver  reduced       ...       -1952  -1909  -1882  -1930  -1893 


Silver  chloride 


1-1326         1-1209         1-125Z         1-1365 


•1295 


=SUver      -8527 

Say,  as  a  mean — 

Silver  rednced  ... 
Silver      


•8436 


•8467 


-8550 

•191 

•849 


-84aB 


or.  Total  1-040 

We  had  weighed  out  in  the  above  experiment  2.5  gms.  silver 
nitrate,  equivalent  to  1.5882  gm.  metallic  silver,  dissolved  this 
in  a  little  water,  reduced  it  with  .1  gm.  hydroquinone,  that  is  to 
say,  with  a  quantity  somewhat  less  than  that  necessary  for  the 
reduction  of  2.5  gm.  silver  nitrate.  The  unreduced  silver  was 
determined  by  means  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potass    chloride. 

As  regards  the  discrepancy  between  these  results — which  cannot 
arise  from  experimental  error,  since  practically  identical  results 
have  been  obtained  by  a  colleague — we  have  not  further  examined 
the  action  of  excess  of  hydroquinone  on  a  known  quantity  of  silver, 
and  we  have  not  made  further  experiments  on  the  effect  of  dilu- 
tion, since  the  result  obtained  with  hydroquinone  solution  of  E/50 
and   E/1000  respectively   are  in  agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prove  that  the 
reduction  follows  a  simple  reaction,  since  the  tests  for  quinone  have 
given  negative  results.  We  hope  to  study  more  completely  this 
reaction  by  physico-chemical  methods  or  by  the  method  already 
given,  employed  under  conditions  identical  with  those  prevailing 
in  the  volumetric  method.  We  shall  study,  at  the  same  time,  the 
effect  of  temperature  in  the  direct  reaction  of  hydroquinone  on 
silver  nitrate. 

£ikonogen. 

This  substance,  discovered  in  1888  by  Dr.  Andressen,  is  the 
sodium  salt  of  amido  (1),  naphthol  (2),  sulphonic  acid  (6),  corre- 
sponding with  the  formula  : 


NH, 


/\/\ 


SOj  Na! 


OH 


The  sample  which   we  used  was  that  of  Siegfried,  of   Zofingue. 
The  sample  had  the  following  properties:  — 
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Melting  point    Decomposes  before  melting. 

Solubility  in  water  at  15  C 2  p»rt»  per  lOO. 

Solubility   in   boiling  water   :.,     13  to  14  part*  per  100. 

As  in  the  experiments  with  hydroquinone,  we  prepared  «olu- 
tions  E'50,  E/lOO,   E/200,   E/400,  and  E/1000. 

E/50  Solution.— This  being  practically  a  saturated  solution  of 
eikonogen,  a  slight  change  in  temperature  caused  it  to  deposit  a 
substance,   and   therefore  we  rejected   it  for  any  measurements. 

E/lOO  Solution.— I.  10  ccs.  of  sikonogen  solution  were  added  lo 
10  cc8.  of  nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  much  finer  than  that 
produced  by  hydroquinone,  and  is  first  grey,  then  yellowish.  The 
liquid,  aft^r  filtering,  is  yellow,  a  bichromate  colour.  On  bringing 
the  filtered  solution  to  the  boil  and  adding  a  further  10  ccs.  of 
cikonogen.  a  precipitate  more  yellowish  than  the  first  was  pro- 
duced. Again  filtered,  and  added  5  ccs.  more.  A  less  dense 
precipitate,  the  colour  of  the  filtered  liquid  being  from  orange-red 
to  greenish-yellow,  and  the  liquid  itself  opalescent.  A  further 
5  ccs.  produced  distinct  turbidity,  and  a  still  further  addition  of 
the  same  quantity,  turbidity  at  the  end  of  a  few  moments.  Further 
addition  of  reducer  produced  no  effect,  even  on  prolonged  boiling. 
The  reducing  power  is  thus  measured  by  a  quantity  falling  between 
30  and  35  ccs. 

IT.— Added  SOcc.".,  filtered,  brought  the  filtered  liquid  to  the 
boil,  and  added  2ccs.  more.  Almost  immediate  precipitate.  On 
again  filtering  and  adding  further  2ccs.,  a  precipitate  at  the  end 
of  a  few  moments.  Further  additions  of  1,  2,  and  Sees,  gave  no 
further  turbidity,  even  on  boiling  some  time. 

III. — -•\dded  34ccs..  filtered  and  added  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
cikonogen  solution  and  then  1  and  2cc8.     No  further  turbidity. 

Tlie  reducing  power  is  thus  measured  by  the  ;4ccs.  =  .34  gm. 
eikonogen. 

E/200  solution.  I.  60ccs.  of  solution  were  added,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate—still finer  than  that  produced  by  the  E/lOO— filtered,  giv- 
ing an  orange-red  solution.  A  further  2ccs.  gave  an  immediate 
precipitate,  the  nert  2ccs.  a  very  fine  turbidity,  which  required  two 
filterings  to  produce  a  clear  liquid.  A  further  2cc8.  gave  a  tur- 
bidity at  the  end  of  a  short  time.  Added  Ice,  a  faint  turbidity 
after  five  minutes,  and  no  further  effect  on  adding  1,  2,  3,  and 
5ccs.  This  represents  a  figure  of  67ccs.,  equivalent  to  .335  eikono- 
gen. the  two  other  tests  giving  .34  and  .335,  in  each  case  with  the 
E/200  solution. 

E/400  solution.  The  results  are  practically  the  same,  namely, 
as  follows  :  — 

I.  136cc8.  =  .340gm. 
II.  137cc8.  =  .3425gm. 

III.  HSdxs,  =  .340gm. 

IV.  137.5CCS.   =   .3439gm. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  in  the  case  of  eikonogen,  as  in  that 
of  hydroquinone,  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  reducing  power 
with  the  concentration  of  the  reducing  solution. 

E/IOOO  solution.  The  note  made  in  reference  to  hydroquinone 
on  the  uncertainty  of  the  results  with  the  dilute  solution  apply 
also  here,  even  in  the  case  of  the  E/200.  We  have  therefore  made 
a  series  of  solutions  of  silver  oxide  in  sulphite  to  which  have  been 
added  increasing  quantities  of  reducer. 

I.  Added  330c«s.,  filtered  and  added  Sees.  Turbidity  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  on  boiling. 

II.  Added  355ccs.,  filtered  and  added  3ccs.  No  result.  Added 
2ccs.,   slight  turbidity  on  boiling. 

III.  Added  340ccs.,  filtered,  added  5ccs..  Ice.  at  a  time.  Scarcely 
perceptible  turbidity  on  boiling  for  six  or  seven  minutes.  The 
results  are  less  certainly  obtained  witli  this  E/IOOO  solution  than 
with  hydroquinone.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
energy  is  four  times  that  of  hydroquinone. 

Reducing  jrower  of  eikonogen  E/IOOO  is  thus  34Scc».   =   .345gm. 

In  verifying  these  figures  we  used  the  indirect  method  in  the 
case  of  the  E/200  and  E/IOOO  solutions. 

E/200.  I.  Added  30ccs.  to  the  solution  of  silver  oxid«,  filtered, 
washed  with  10  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and  added  a  few  drops  potass. 
chloride  solution  to  the  filtered  liquid.     Distinct  turbidity. 

II.  Added  32cc8.  eikonogen,  filtered,  washed,  etc.,  as  before.  Tur- 
bidity. 


III.  Added  33<-cs.,  etc.    Turbidity  on  addition  of  pota**.  chloride. 

IV.  Added  34ccs.,  etc.  Scarcely  perceptible  torbidity  on  addi- 
tion of  potass,  .chloride. 

V.  On  adding  35ccs.,  no  turbidity  was  produced  with  potass, 
chloride. 

E/1000  Solution. 

I.  Added  36ccs.,  filtered,  added  potass,  chloride,  tarbtdtty. 

II.  Added  337ccs.,  filtered,  added  potass,   chloride,  turbidity. 

III.  Added  340ccs.,  filtered,  added  potass,  chloride,  slight  tur- 
bidity. 

IV.  Added  343ccs.,  filtered,  added  potass,  chloride,  no  turbidity. 
The  figures  obtained  are  in  fair  agreement  with  those  of  M.  Reeb 

(.33),  but  give  a  lower  reducing  value  than  that  found  by  Lumiire 
(.30). 

A  further  commercial  sample  has  given  somewhat  weaker  reduc- 
ing power,  a  figure  of  .36. 

The  influence  of  soda  sulphite  is  noteworthy.  The  silver  deposit 
i«  rendered  whiter,  and  its  grain  finer,  by  increasing  the  sulphite. 
.As  regards  the  quantity  of  silver  reduced  in  presence  of  increas- 
ing quantities  of  soda  sulphite,  it  does  not  vary. 

Amidol, 

Tliis  hydrochloride  of  diamidophenol,  corresponding  with  the 
formula — 

OH 


NH,    HCl 


aHj-  !IC1 

resembles  eikonogen  in  that  it  decomposes  before  melting.  The  solo- 
bility  in  cold  water  is  fairly  great,  the  plain  solution  rapidly  becom- 
ing coloured  in  the  air.  At  the  end  of  about  fifteen  hours  we  found 
that  a  bottle  of  E/200  solution  became  a  deep  red-wine  colour. 
The  amidol  used  was  that  of  Hauff,  the  solutions  examined  being 
of  strength  E  20,  E/50,  E/lOO,  E/200,  E/500,  E/1000.  Adopting  the 
method  already  given  for  hydroquinone,  we  found  that  the  reduc- 
ing power  of  the  solution  E/20  is  3ccs.,  namely,  .150.  In  the  case 
of  the  E/50  solution  these  figures  are  7.6ccs.,  or  .152.  For  E/lOO 
solution,  the  figures  are  15.5ccs.,  or  .155;  for  E/200,  79cc8.,  or  .158; 
whilst  for  the  E/1000  solution  the  reducing  power  was  found  to  be 
.162. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiments,  it  may  be  said  that  the  reducing' 
power  of  amidol  ranges  from  .150  for  E  20  solution  to  .162  for 
E/1000.  As  in  the  case  of  preceding  reducers,  the  strength  of  the 
solution  thus  exerts  a  certain  influence.  Soda  sulphite  has  an  effect 
similar  to  that  observed  in  other  cases,  namely,  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  silver  grain  and  lighter-coloured  deposit  of  silver  as  the 
sulphite  is  increased.  Also,  dilution  of  the  solutions  has  the  result 
of  reducing  the  grain. 

Pyrogallic    Acid. 

Pyro,  corresponding  with  the  formula — 

OH 

.^OH 


OH 


was  used  from  a  supply  obtained  from  the  firm  of  Bender  and 
Hobein,  having  a  melting  point  of  130  deg.  C.  and  a  solubility  of 
38  per  cent.  The  sample  dissolved  in  water  and  in  alcohol  without 
leaving  any  residue,  so  that  it  was  evidently  free  from  gallic  acid 
and  sugar,  the  substances  most  commonly  employed  in  its  adultera- 
tion. The  strengths  of  solutions  tested  for  reducing  power  were 
E.IO,  E/50,  E/200,  and  E/1000.  In  the  case  of  the  E/10,  the  reduc- 
ing power  was  found  to  be  approximately  .097 ;  for  E/SO,  .098  to  .1 ; 
E/2(X)  solution,  .1 ;  E/1000,  .100. 

The  reduction  of  grain  and  lighter  colour  of  depotit  are  likewise 
obtained  by  increasing  sulphite.  The  reaction  with  pyro  Is  much 
sharper  than  in  the  case  of  other  reducers,  especially  at  the  strengths 
from  E'lO  to  E/200.  It  will  be  seen  that  increase  of  strength 
slightly  increases  the  reducing  power. 
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Piral    Hauff. 

In  the  case  of  this  variety  of  pyrogallie  acid,  which  differs  from 
the  previous  sublimed  pyro  only  in  its  crystalline  form,  we  made  a 
series  of  tests  with  an  E/200  solution,  the  results  being  .1090,  .1100, 
.1095,  and  .1100. 

Pyrocatechin. 
This   developer    is   a   diphenol    isomeric   with    hydroquinone   and 
corresponding  with  the  formula — 

OH 


\^0H 

The  supply  obtained  from  Bender  and  Hobein  had  a  melting  point 
of  100  deg.  C,  and  boiling  point  240  deg.  C.  The  solutions  tested 
■were  the  strengths  E/50,  i;/200,  and  E/1000.  The  figures  obtained 
for  the  reducing  power  were:  E/50,  .072;  E/20O,  .0740  to  .0755; 
E/1000,  .0745  as  the  mean  of  five  measurements. 

The  measurements  with  pyrocatechin  were  not  easy  to  make  with 


exactness,  but  the  average  value  may  be  taken  as  .075.  There  is 
no  special  note  to  be  made  on  the  developer,  except  as  regards  the 
remarkable  fineness  of  grain  of  the  reduced  silver.  Also,  pyrocate- 
chin does  not  seem  to  follow  the  rule  of  giving  increased  reducing 
power  on  inci-easing  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

Metol. 

This  developer,  the  sulphate  of  methyl-para-amidophenol, 

OH 


/^ 


NHCHj  (H,S04)> 
was  used  only  in  the  two  strengths  E'200  and  E/1000.     In  the  case 
of  the  E/200  the  reducing  power  was  found  to  vary  from  .1175  to 
.1225.     The  figure  obtained  for  the  E/1000  was  .120,  which  figure 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  this  developer. 
{To   be  continued.) 


DEPTH     OF     FOCUS    IN     RELATION     TO    THE     LENS    AND 

THE     PLATE. 


(A  translation  of   a   paper  by   M.    Raoul  Ellie,  in  the    "  Photo- ilidi,"   in    which 
illustrative  numerical  examples,  with  the  principles  of  depth  of  focus  calculation). 


the    author    deals    very    fully,  and    by    aid   of 


In  dealing  with  problems  of  depth  of  focus,  most  authorities 
admit  a  constant  diameter  of  the  circles  of  confusion,  a  course 
which  is  reasonable  as  regards  sharpness  in  its  presumption 
that  prints  are  invariably  viewed  at  the  minimum  distance  of 
normal  clear  vision,  say,  about  30  cm.  But  in  order  to  obtain 
the  effect  of  correct  perspective,  a  photographic  print  should  be 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  with  which  the  negative  was  taken,  that  is  to  say,  if  this 
print  was  made  by  contact  from  the  negative.  In  this  case,  as  has 
been  noted  by  several  writers  on  the  subject,  notably  Dr.  von 
Rohr  and  AI.  Thovert,  it  is  best  to  take  the  diameter,  p,  of  the 
circle  of  confusion,  as  varying  in  proportion  to  this  focal  distance, 
/I,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  taking  the  ratio  fjf^,  which 
we  will  call  e,  as  constant.  This  ratio,  e,  we  will  express  in  the 
form  of  a  fraction,  in  which  the  numerator  is  1,  calling  this  the 
eo-efficient  of  angular  definition. 

Assuming  that  the  print  can  give  the  same  effect  of  sharpness 
as  that  of  the  objects  themselves,  the  co-efficient,  t,  should  corre- 
spond to  one  minut*  in  circular  measurement,  that  is  to  say,  to 
very  nearly  1/3,500,  the  value  given  by  ophthalmologists  to  the 
definition  of  sight  of  normal  vision.  Certain  writers,  neverthe- 
less, hold  that  a  co-efficient  of  1/1,000  is  sufficient  in  many  cases, 
but  in  regard  to  this,  as  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  von  Rohr,'  "  it 
is  obviously  unnecessary  to  fix  the  angular  standard  of  distinctness 
at  one  degree ;  every  multiple  will  do  as  well  if,  for  scientific  or 
artistic  purposes,  a  higher  or  lower  standard  seems  desirable. 
But  whatever  standard  we  may  use,  it  seems  advisable  to  employ 
tl*B  angular  and  not  the  linear  measure." 

Focus     Formulae. 

When  a  group  of  objects,  fairly  close  to  the  camera,  but  occupy- 
ing a  certain  depth  of  field  between  two  planes  at  distances  D 
(the  smaller),  and  Dj  (the  larger),  have  to  be  photographed,  the 
first  thing  which  requires  to  be  done  is  to  choose  the  focussed 
plane  conjugate  to  the  plane  image.  Admitting  that  the  diffusion 
images  of  points  in  the  two  extreme  limiting  distances  are  circles 
of  which  the  diameters,  e,  are  equal,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
■distance  Dl  of  focussed  plane,  corresponding  to  a  maximum  work- 
ing diameter  of  the   diaphragm,   is  given   by  the  formula  — 

<•>  "'-i^A 

K  the  diaphragm  is  open  to  its  largest  aperture,  and  if  an  object 
M  present  at  this  distance,   exact  focussing  may   be  done  on  the 
•  "  B.  J.,"  Jul;  19, 180L 


ground  glass  in  a  given  light,  or,  if  the  apparatus  (accurately  made) 
is  provided  with  a  focussing  scale,  carefully  graduated,  the  position 
of  the  plane  image  may  be  obtained  by  setting  the  index  opposite 
the  division  D^  of  the  scale.  This  method  of  procedure  is  the  only 
one  possiole  when  working  under  conditions  of  extremely  weak 
lighting. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm,  it  is  necessary 
greatly  to  reduce  it  when  near  objects  are  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable depth  of  field.  The  brightness  of  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  may  then  be  so  reduced  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  idea  of  its  sharpness  in  the  case  of  objects  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tances, even  if  these  are  strongly  lighted.  It  is  preferable  then 
to  calculate  this  diameter  from  formulse,  choosing  a  suitable  co- 
efficient c. 

Calling  the  working  diameter  0,  focal  length  F  (for  infinity),  the 
denominator  of  the  relative  diameter  n,  and  the  ratio  of  O  to  «, 
H  (that  is  to  say,  the  "  distance  of  opening  ")2,  it  may  be  shown 
that  these  quantities  may  be  related  among  themselves,  and  to 
Dj,     and    D   by   the   equations:  — 


(2)     H  = 


2D,D 


(3)    0  =  .H 


Taking  D,  =  oo,  H  =  2D.     According  to  (1),  we  liave  D'  =  2D, 

to  which  latter  the  name  hyperfocal  distance  is  given.  The  dis- 
tance of  opening  and  the  hyperfocal  distance  are  distinct  dimen- 
sions, but  having  the  same  numerical  value,  as  is  noted  by  Wel- 
borne  Piper  in  "A  First  Book  of  the  Lens."  This  writer  gives 
to  H  the  name  of  "depth  constant,"  that  is,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  e  is  constant.  As  a  general  rule,  H  is  spoken  of  as  hyper- 
focal for  finite  values  of  D,,  although  strictly  this  term,  should 
apply  only  to  cases  where  D,  equals  infinity,  or  is  very  great. 
Having  determined  H  by  formula  (2),  0  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
this  distance  by  e,  that  is  to  say,  by  dividing  it  by  the  denominator 
of  this  co-efficient.  The  focal  length  F  not  occurring  in  (2),  it 
is  seen  that  the  working  diameter  calculated  for  given  values  of 
Di  a^nd  D  applies  to  all  lenses  of  a  given  value  of  e.  It  thus 
appears  rational,  from  the  point  of  view  of  depth  of  focus,  to 
graduate  diaphragms  in  millimetres  of  their  working  diameter, 
and  we  shall  see  later  that,  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  diffraction  the  diameter  0  should  not  be  less  than 
2.5  mm.     But,   as   a  general   rule,   diaphragm   markings   take  the 


=  It  m»y  be  noted  that  H  It  the  distance  at  which  the  diameter  O  is  Been  over  an 
1^11™"""°'"*'?*''  with  '.For  the  minimum  value  of  .,  this  isihe  distance  beyond 
which  one  can  no  longer  distinguish  between  the  disc  of  confusion  and  a  point 
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form  of  ratios  or  fraction!  of  these  diameters  for  the  easier  com- 
putation of  times  of  exposure.  In  this  cas<>  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  focal  length  F  in  order  to  ca]cillat«  n  by  dividing  F  by  (), 
and  nft^Twards  determining  the  number  of  the  graduation  corre- 
sponding to  n  by  aid  of  a  table  of  comparative  values  of  lens- 
•diaphragms  systems. 

The  problem  of  focus  above  refetred  to  is  obviously  involved 
in  all  those  cases  where  a  number  of  Objects  are  photographed,  and 
the  distances,  D  and  D,  known,  and  was  involved  in  the  conditions 
under  which  I  formerly  devised  combined  stereoscopic  prints.' 
Here  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  maximum  sharpness  of  focus, 
since  there  was  no  principal  object,  the  two  groups  of  objects 
'(the  images  of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  stereoscope  in  direct 
relation)  having  each  only  a  few  decimeters  of  depth,  and  being 
separated  by  a  distance  of  several  metres.  I  adopted  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  constant  e.  which  gave  me  a  more  complicated  dia- 
phragm formula  than  that  corresponcKng  with  a  constant  t.  The 
working  diameter  thus  calculated  depends  on  the  focal  length  F 
of  the  lens  used,  whilst  that  which  is  based  on  the  theory  of  a 
constant   «    is  independent  of  F,  and  thus  applies  to  all  lenses. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  treated  the  problem  of  focus 
have   assumed   that   D^,    n   (or  the   corresponding   value  of   0}    are 
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Fig.    A. 

given,  and  deduce  the  distances  D  «ad  Di,  or  the  near  depths 
Di  —  D  and  far  depth  D'  —  D',  corresponding  to  a  given  value 
of  e.  But,  for  the  reason  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  it  appears  preferable  to  take  the  hypothesis  of  e/^l  =  t 
constant. 

Knowing  F,  n,  or  0,  we  have: 

(5and5A)    H  =  0/t  or  H  =  F/n« 
Dl  and   H   being   known,   it  is   suflRcient,   in  order   to   determine 
D  and   D,,  to  solve  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  for  these  distances. 
We   thus   have: 


(6)    D. 


HP' 


(7)    D,= 


HD' 
H-D' 


Direct    Calculation    of   Minimum    c 

It  appeared  of  interest  to  me  to  verify,  by  observations  made 
at  the  distance  of  correct  perspective  on  the  photograph  of  the  test 
charts,  consisting  of  groups  of  four  parallel  lines  and  of  square 
shape  hooks  (which  I  have  designed  for  this  purpose),  whether 
the  minimum  value  of  f  corresponds  practically  with  one  «»""** 
of  arc.  I  will  here  indicate  very  briefly  the  principle  of  the  method 
employed.  I  drew  the  three  pairs  of  charts  on  scales  proportionate 
to  the  extreme  distances  D,    =  11  metres,  D   =   3.5  metres,  and 


•  "Photo   Midi,' 
Anguit  10, 1902. 


Vebrntrjr   and  April, 


■Phgto-ReTU*,"    June    1    »nd 


to  that  of  sharp  focitt  D>  =  6.31  metre*.  I  than  (ihotographcd 
these  at  these  distances,  after  having  adjuated  the  extension 
of  the  camera,  so  that  the  image  of  D'  (5.31  metres)  wa»  always 
the  sharpest,  whilst  the  two  others  had  the  aame  degree  of  con- 
fusion. I  used  tlie  aeries  of  effective  aperture*  6,  5.5,  5,  4.6,  4, 
3.5,  3,  2.5  millimetres.  The  eight  triple  print*  thu*  produced  are 
identical  in  appearance,  but  differ  in  sharpneu,  according  to  the 
values  of  0  for  the  images  of  the  extreme  distances.  The  leni 
used  was  a  Zeiss  anastigmat,  of  12.4  cm.  focal  length,  but  the 
focal  distance  for  5.31  metres  was  12.7  cm.  The  negative*  wer« 
enlarged  on  the  scale  of  6.95,  and  the  correct  perspective  diatanc* 
being  then  6.95  x  12.7  cm.,  or  88  cm.,  it  was  not  neceMary  to 
use  a  converging  lens  for  purposes  of  accommodation  of  the  eye. 
An  observer  with  shaip  vision  has  judged  that  there  is  practically 
the  same  impression  of  sharpness  for  the  three  images  of  the  trio- 
print  made  at  the  aperture  of  3  mm. 

Formula  2  gives  H  =  10.27  metres,  whence,  by  formula  3,  we 
obtain  f  =  O/H.  As  0  =  .003,  0/H  =  1/3422.  which  correspond* 
almost  exactly  with  one  minute  of  arc.  As  the  minimum  value 
of  O  appears  to  be  a Jittle  less  than  5  mm.  we  can  take  1/3500  as 
the  minimum  value  of    t  for  a  lens  having  F  =  at  least  to  12.4  cm. 

In  a  previous  article  on  the  depth  of  focus  in  "  La  Photographie 
des  Couleurs"  (April  and  May,  1908),  I  named  12500  a*  the  limit 
of  t  from  observations  on  transparencies  obtained  by  contact,  and 
placed  at  about  12.7  cm.  from  the  eye,  but  with  interposition  of  a 
converging  lens.  This  coefficient  may  be  adopted  when  extreme 
sharpness  is  not  required. 

The  enlargement  of  the  triple  print  representing  0=5  mm. 
is  here  reproduced  same  size  (Fig.  A),  though  with  diminished 
.sharpness,  in  consequence  of  the  half-tone  structure.  The 
value  of  «  here  is  about  1/2000,  namely  that  adopted  by  Dr. 
Luther  ("B.J.,"  January  14.  1910).  The  confusion  of  the  images 
at  11  and  3.5  metres  are  somewhat  marked,  even  at  88  cm.  from 
the  eye.  This  co-efficient  can  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  extreme 
sharpness  is  not  necessary,  or  where  an  after-process  of  reproduc- 
tion reduces  the  fine  rendering  of  detail. 

Effects  of  the  Grain  of  the  Plate  and  of  Diffraction. 

In  working  out  formulae  of  depth  of  focus,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  aberrations  of  the  lens,  the  grain  of  the  plate,   irradiation   in 

part*  of  the  image  showing  great  contrast,  as  well  as  the  effect* 
of  diffraction  with  small  apertures  of  the  diaphragm  may  all  be 
:n«glected.  'ITie  influence  of  the  grain  of  the  plate  U  appreciable, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  lenses  of  short  focus.  In  a  note  before 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  September  19,  1904, 
.M.  Thovert,  taking  .  =  13000,  staled  tliat  "  tlie  examination  of 
the  images  obtained  on  gelatino-bromide  plates  showed  that  it  wa» 
difficult  to  produce  linear  images,  the  width  of  which  was  less  than 
l/40th  of  a  millimetre.  From  this  limit,  which  is  set  simply  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  light  acts  upon  the  sensitive  film,  it 
follows  that  the  angular  definition  of  the  minute  of  arc  can  be 
effectively  rendered  only  by  lenses,  the  focal  length  of  which  u 
at  least  3,000  -=-  40  =  75  mm.  Lenses  of  very  short  focal  length 
cannot  reproduce  all  that  is  visible."  This  remark  of  M.  Thovert]* 
corresiwnds  with  the  case  where  the  image  of  disUnt  objecto  i« 
exactly  in  focus.  But  if  the  whole  of  the  object  is  near,  and  occupies 
a  certain  depth  of  field,  the  image  is  apparently  formed  of  >>rele«  of 
confusion,  which  are  enlarged  by  the  grain,  and  it  cannot  then  be 
admitted  that  a  lens  of  75  mm.  fova)  length  gives  an  image  which 

throughout   possesses    shaipness    of    definition    corresponding!   with 

c     =  1/3000.  -^         tvi 

It  should  be  noted  that,  for  the  focal  disUnce  F  =  l^l  mmM 
-which  was  that  which  I  used  in  confirming  the  correctness  of  the 
co-efficient  .  =  1/3500,  using  Lnmiire  non-halation  platee,  the 
effect  of  the  grain  U  negligible.  I  underdeveloped  my  tmy  nega- 
tives so  as  t^  avoid  too  great  contrasts,  but  other  negatives,  deve- 
loped to  the  full,  show  that  the  finest  detail*  are  not  '"""y/^B" 
ni^d,  owing  to  irradiation.  This  effect  would  be  less  marked  with 
a  lens  of  greater  focus,  since  the  image  would  tl»n  be  l""-8"- 

In  his  iK>te  M.  Thovert  also  says  that  "  the  phenomena  of  diffrac- 
tion do  not  allow  of  obtaining  optical  definition  equal  to  one  «jnnte 
of  arc  if  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is  les*  than  2  mm    J"  d-»™«'*;  . 
In    my  paper    in    'La  Photographie   de.   Couleurs,      \^^^^  ^' 
value  as  the  lower  limit  of  the  diaphragm  aperture.     We  c«i  t*ke 
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it  in  the  case  of  images  in  exact  focus,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
diaphragm  in  the  case  of  a  good  lens  should  be  considered  as  a  last 
resource,  in  the  case  only  where  the  objects  are  distributed  over 
a  certain  depth  of  field  in  order  to  give  the  best  possible  definition 
to  images  which  are  not  exactly  in  focus.  The  confusion  due  to 
diffraction  is  then  added  to  that  due  to  the  properties  of  the  lens, 
but  increases  as  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  is  reduced.  I 
made  experiments  with  test  charts  designed  for  this  purpose,  which 
I   placed   at   distances   D ,    =11    metres,  D    =    2.08  metres,    and 


the  camera,  but  if  we  place  in  front  of  the  lens  a  converging  lens — 
a  so-called  magnifier— the  effect  of  this  lens  is  to  produce  a  conjugate 
image  which  can  be  considered,  in  reference  to  the  lens,  as  a  virtual 
object  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  the  actual  object. 

Assuming  that  the  separation  between  the  anterior  nodes  of  the 
lens  and  of  the  magnifier  is  small  in  comparison  of  th©  distances 
(of  the  object),  in  order  to  include  this  separation  in  calculation  of 
these  distances,  we  will  call  the  focal  length  of  the  magnifier  Fi,  the 
distance  of  the  front  surface  of  the  object  placed  before  the  camera 


— D' 


D-~— - 


Fig.  ]. 


Dl  =  3.5  metres,  corresponding  to  exact  focus.  For  the  distances  D  j 
and  D'  I  used  two  pairs  of  charts,  which  I  had  already  designed,  for 
measuring  the  limit  of  €,  and  I  only  designed  specially  for  these 
experiments  the  pair  of  charts  containing  both  lines  and  square 
hooks  for  the  position  D.  I  took  a  series  of  negatives  in  sets  of 
three  of  these  charts,  using  working  diameters  3,  2.75,  2.5,  2.25, 
and  2  mm.  By  examining  the  images  in  the  microscope  at  an 
enlargement  of  40,  it  was  found  that  the  sharpness  of  the  images 
in  exact  focus  decrease  regularly  from  3  to  2  mm.,  but  that  in 
the  case  of  those  images  where  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  at  the  start,  the  sharpness  increases  for  the  successive 
diameters  of  the  diaphragm  3,  2.75,  and  2.5  mm.,  whilst  it  de- 
creased, or  appeared  to  be  stationary,  for  the  diameters  2.25  and 
2.0  mm.  The  most  favourable  result  thus  appeared  to  be  that  with 
a  diaphragm  of  2.5  mm.  working  diameter. 

Thus,  if  for  a  pair  of  extreme  distances,   we  find  a  lower  limit 


)XW"tf^yrf"'T"i^'^ 


Fig.  2. 
FocussliifE  Scale  for  F  =  21  cm. 

of  2.5  mm.  for  the  working  diameter  of  the  diaphragm,  it  is  best 
to  bring  it  to  this  limit.  For  Dj  =  11  metres,  and  D  =  2.08 
metres,  H  is  found  to  be  5.13  metres ;  we  can  take  the  co-efficient 
€  =  1/1,000,  since,  with  this  as  a,  basis,  we  obtain  a  value  of 
diaphragm  diameter  =  5.13  mm.  But  the  definition  of  one  minute 
of  arc  cannot  be  obtained,  since  for  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  a  diaphragm  diameter  of  5.13  -^  3,600  =  1.4  m.m.  whilst 
the  maximum  sharpness  compatible  with  diffraction  phenomena 
corresponds,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  diameter  of  2.5  mm. 

The    Theory    of    Magnifiers. 

Exact  focus  of  a  flat  object  can  be  obtained  only  with  a  certain 
minimum  distance,  T,  corresponding  to  the  maximum  extension  of 


D,  which  will  be  less  than  T.     According  to  lens  formulse,  the  dis- 
tance Dj  of  the  virtual  conjugate  of  the  plane  is — 

(7)    D,=J^ 

As  Dj  is  positive,  F'  cannot  be  less  than  D.  On  the  other  side, 
the  minimum  value  of  D.2  not  being  less  than  T,  w©  can  calculate 
from  it  the  maximum  value  of  F,'   according  to  the  calculation — 

T-  J^i'D 

whence 

F/=™- 
'      T-U 

Among  the  magnifiers  at  our  disposal  we  will  select  one  the  focal 
length  of  which  (between  D  and  F,'i  is  nearer  to  F ,',  since  the  inter- 
position of  a  lens  of  great  focal  distance  affects  the  quality  of  the 
objective  less  than  a  more  strongly  converging  lens.  Substituting  it« 
value  in  (7)  we  obtain  D..  The  index  of  the  apparatus  is  placed 
opposite  the  division  D,  of  the  scale  in  order  to  focus  on  the  object 
at  distance  D. 

Example.— Let  T  =  2.0  metres;  D  =  1.45  metres.  We  shall 
have — 

Pi'=I^t4I  =  5-27  metres. 

a— 1.45 

Let  Fl  =  3.0  metres,  i.e.,  between  1.45  and  5.27  metres, 
then  focus  on  the  distance — 


We  shall 


D,= 


3.0x1.45 


=2.8  metre*. 


3.0-1.45 

If  the  apparatus  is  set  at  fixed  focus  on  infinity,  exact  focus  is. 
obtainable  only  with  a  magnifier  the  focal  length  F'  of  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  D,  or  differs  very  slightly  from  it,  the  virtual  con- 
jugate object  then  being  at  infinity.  Focussing  can  be  exactly 
obtained  only  if  D  is  equal  to  th©  focEil  length  Fj  of  on©  of  the  mag- 
nifiers in  use.  ^ 

If  the  object  occupies  a  certain  depth  of  field  between  the  plane* 
at  distances  D  and  D],  assuming  always  that  the  separation  of  th© 
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anterior  nodes  is  neglected  in  calculating  this  distance,  it  is  shown 
that  the  distance  of  opening  H  is  the  same  with  or  without  the  mag- 
iiitier,  and  that  the  focussing  distance  D.j'  of  the  virtual  objwt, 
when  using  the  magnifier,  is  conjugate  with  the  focal  distance  D', 
which  can  be  calculated  from  (1).  The  use  of  a  magnifier  is  neces- 
sary if  D'  is  less  than  the  minimum  distance  T,  that  correspond  to 
the  maximum  extension  of  the  camera. 

H,  0,  and  n  may  then  bo  calculated  from  formula  (2),  (3),  and  (4), 
the  distiiince  !>,'  of  focus  when  using  the  magnifier  is  then  oal- 
culated  from — 

F'D' 

The  minimum  value  of  F'  is  D, ,  for  then  the  conjugate  distance 
of  Dj  is  infinity,  and  the  focussing  distance  is  the  hyperfocal  dis- 
tance the  nimierical  value  of  which  is  exactly  equal  to  H  already 
calculated.    The  maximum  value  F,'  is  obtained  from — 


vhenoe 


T-  I-'i'D' 
F,'-D' 

F,'  =  ^2!_ 
'      T-D' 


For  the  reason  already  given  choice  is  made  of  a  magnifier  of 
greater  focal  distance  between  limits  Dj   and  Fj'. 

Example. — Let  T  =  2  metres,  and  let  the  object  be  placed  between 
the  distances  D=  1.15  metres  and  D,  =  1.5  metres.  From  for- 
mula (2)  H  =  9.86  metres.  Taking  (  =  l,/2,500,  and  if  the  lena  has 
a  focal  length  of  12.4  cm.,  it  is  found  from  (5)  that  0  =  9.86/2,500  = 
3.9mm.,  and  from  (4)  that  n  =  124/3.9  =  32.  These  values  are  the 
same  wlien  using  a  magnifier. 

From  formula  (IJ  D'  is  found  =  1.31  metre.  The  minimum  value 
of  F'  of  the  magnifier  is  D,  =  1.5  metres,  and  with  this  we  should 
obtain  the  focussing  on  the  hyperfocal  distance  at  the  distance  H  = 
9.86  metres.     The  maximum  value  of  F^  is — 

F,.=2:5_>Ll4U3.8  metre.,. 
'      2  0-131 

If  we  employ  several  magnifiers  of  foci  between  1.50  and  3.80 
metres  we  shall  choose  the  least  convergent,  that  is,  the  one  hav- 
ing the  greatest  \-aIue  of  F*.  Assume  Fi  =  3.0  metre.*.  After  affix- 
ing the  magnifier  we  adjust  the  extension  by  placing  the  index  oppo- 
site the  division  of  the  scale  which  we  have  calculated  from  formula 
(8),  say— 

p  i_2.0xl.31_^3g  metres. 
'      3.0-131 

If  we  know  only  the  distance  Di  of  tihe  focussing  plane,  and  the 
working  diimeter  O,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  de- 
nominator n.  of  the  diameter  relative  to  the  focal  length  F  of  the 
lens,  we  can  determine  the  extreme  distance  D  and  D,  of  the  field 
corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  angular  definition 
(  «.  Also  the  distance  of  exact  focussing  when  using  the  magnifier. 
We  shall  ascertain  this  distance  Dj'  from  formula  '8).  The  value 
of  H  remaining  the  same,  when  the  magnifier  is  used  we  obtain  H 
from  formula  (5)  or  (5a).  Formulie  (6)  and  (7)  will  give  the  limits 
of  the  sharply  defined  field  of  the  real  object :  the  same  formula  in 
which  one  has  replaced  D,'  by  Di  would  indicate  the  limits  of  the 
sharp  field  for  the  virtual  object,  but  a  knowledge  of  these  limiU 
is  not  necessary.  We  shall,  moreover,  find  that  F»  of  the  magnifier 
comes  between  Di   and  the  value  calculated  from  formula  (9). 

R.  Ellik. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Detjtschf.  Photographen-Verein.  —  The  annual  conference  of 
professional  photographers,  organised  by  our  contemporary,  the 
"D'sutsche  Photographen-Zeitung,  ■  of  Weimar,  was  held  this  year 
at  Dessau  from  August  21  to  24.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
of  photographv,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  conference,  is  a  most 
interesting  souvenir  of  the  meetings,  and  is,  moreover,  technically 
of  great  interest,  since  the  examples  are  produced  by  a  variety  of 
photographic  and  photo-mechanical  processes. 

•ponding  with  this  case,  but  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  constwit  iBlu«  ol  .,  ».w  id. 
formula  lor  focussing  on  a  plane  surface  at  a  dtitaoce  D. 


FORTHfX)MlXO    EXHIBITIONS. 
September  9  to  Octofcer  21. — I»ndon  .Salon  of  Pluitography.     Sec., 

Robert  M.  Co<'l««,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  6a,  P»U  Mall 

Kat*.,  Ix)ndon,  S.W. 
September  28  to  30. — Wallasey    Amateur    Photograiyhic    Society. 

Entries  cloae   September  16.     Sec.,   W.  HAyee,   110,  Brighton 

Street,  Seocombe,  Cheshire. 
October  11  to  20. — Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.     Entriee 

close    October   2.       Sec.,  Miss    I'enrice,  41,  Wellington    Road, 

Bournemouth. 
October  18  to  21. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.     Entries  close 

October  9.    Sec,  H.  C.  Hemmingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 
Xovember  6  to  11. — Southampton  Camera  Club.    Sec.,  C.  M.  Cooper, 

203,    Shirley   Road,   Souithampton. 
Xovember  7   U)   11. — Norwich   Photographic   Society.      Sec,   J.    T. 

Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bowthorpe  Road,  Norwich. 
Xovember  15  to  18. — Cambridge    and   District   Photographic   Club, 

Sec,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Guest  Road,  Cambridge. 
November  27  to  30. — City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic 

Society.     Sec,  F.  W.  Gardner,  135,  Vaughan  Road,  Harrow. 


Patent  DcioSe 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

August  21  and  26  :— 

Colour  Photography. — Xo.  18,783.  Three-colour  photographic  pro- 
cesses.    William  Arthur  Shaw. 

Colour  Procks.s. — No.  18,965.  Processes  for  obtaining  impressions 
in  ink  or  colour  from  photographic  films.  Edward  George  Handel- 
Lucas. 

Drying  Prints.— Xo.  19,075.  Tables  for  laying-out  and  drying 
print*  and  the  like.     Carl  Mayer  and  Franz  Trautmann. 

Printlvg  M.icHiXE. — No.  18,867.  Automatic  photographic  printing 
machine.  Oliver  Imray,  for  G.  M.  Dye  Printing  Machine  Co., 
United  States. 

CiNEMATOGR.\PHS. — No.  18,889.  Cinematographs.  William  Thomas 
Coulsoii. 

Ci.N'Fji.iTOGHAPHs. — No.  19,078.  Automatic  control  and  safety  de- 
vice for  moving-picture  machine.     John  McFeely. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  lAt 

Patent    Office,    25,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  ease  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Circular  Pockct  C.uiera.— Xo.  18,466.  1910  (August  3,  1910).— 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  cameras  of  the  type  in 
which  one  half  of  the  camera  containing  the  lens,  revolves  on  the 
lower  half  containing  the  plate  or  film,  as  in  Specifications  Nos. 
11,365,  1886,  and  9,655,  1886. 

The  improvement  consists  in  arranging  the  parts  of  cameras  oi 
this  type,  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  be  all  held  together  in  their 
respective  positions  by  one  central  boH  and  bush.  Moreover, 
each  separate  part  while  in  this  position  to  be  able  to  perform 
its  own  function  when  revolving  the  parts  round  the  central  bolt. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  camera. 

a  is  the  bottom  of  a  circular  box,  preferably  of  metal,  in  which 
is  placed  a  flat  circular  sensitive  film,  o,.  This  is  held  in  position 
by  a  disc  of  wood  or  other  substance,  e,  this  disc  containing  holes, 
e„  according  to  the  number,  shape,  and  size  of  the  photographs 
decired.  This  disc  is  prevented  from  turning  round  in  the  box 
by  the  indentation  /,. 

The  disc  c  is  loose,  and  can  be  removed  from  the  box  a  owing 
to  a  groove,  /, 
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In  the  lid  6  of  the  box  is  fixed  the  lens,  A,  the  lid  being  made 
to  revolve  easily  on  the  lower  part  of  the  box  a. 

d  and  c  is  the  bolt  which  holds  all  the  parts  together. 

The  separate  photographs  are  enabled  to  be  changed  by  slacken- 
ing the  nut  e  and  revolving  the  lid  and  bringing  the  indentation 
or  mark  <j  in  the  lid,  above  the  other  indentations  or  marks  /  on 
the  box. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Ih  the  centre  of  the  lid  is  fastened  a  bush,  o,  which  retains  the 
working  parts  of  the  shutter  in  position  by  means  of  the  groove 
Oi,   in  the  bush. 

Fig.  3  is  the  shutter  for  the  camera,  and  consists  of  a  wire,  i], 
sprung  into  the  groove  Oj  in  the  bush  o.  /j  is  the  shutter  which 
elides  between  the  wire  k^  and  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  can  be 
opened  only  after  pulling  out  *i    and  catching  the  shutter  by  the 


Fig.  4. 

catch,  ■»(,.  On  depressing,  the  shutter  is  then  opened  and  re- 
leased again  by  the  shutter  striking  the  centre  bush  r>,  and  thus 
releasing  it  from  the  catch  /«,.     «,    is  the  shutter  spring. 

Fig.  4  is  an  arrangement  suitable  for  small  cameras.  On  de- 
pressing   *2    it  directly  opens   the  shutter,   and   is   closed  hy   the 

spring    Hg-       h     '*   ^^^   shutter,   and    is   fixed   to    the    wire     k,,. 

John  Arnold,  6,  Brownswood  Park,  South  Hornsey    London    N. 

Exposure  Indicators  for  Dark  Slides. — Xo.  1,423,  1911  (Febru- 
ary 18,  1910).—  The  indicator  is  inserted  in  a  suitable  olace  into 
the  woodwork  of  the  frame  a  of  the  slide,  and  consists  of  a  plate 
c,  fixed  to  the  frame  by  means  of  screws  h,  and  provided  with 
suitable  guides  for  two  slides,  d  and  e,  arranged  underneath  the 
plate  c.  The  outer  slide  d  is  acted  upon  by  a  spring  f,  whilst 
the  inner  slide  e  is  similarly  acted  upon  by  the  spring  g.  The 
springs  g  and  f  tend  to  pull  the  slides  d  and  e  against  the  stop 
or  projection   h  of  the  plate  c. 

The  plate  is  provided  with  an  opening  /,  and  the  upper  slide  d 
also  has  an  opening,  k.  When  the  slide  d  is  in  the  position 
shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  the  inner  slide  e  is  visible  through  the  two 
openings,   i  and  k. 

In  this  position  the  word  "  empty  "  on  the  inner  slide  e.  appears 
through  the  two  openings  i  and  k.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
slide  e  is  fixed  a  flat  spring,  I,  which  carries  at  its  free  end  the 
hook  ;!,  and  is  provided  at  some  distance  from   the  end  with  a 


projection,  o,  which  extends  into  the  groove  m,  by  which  the 
shutter  n  of  the  slide  is  guided.  The  slide  e,  moreover,  carries  a 
projection,  p,  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  slide. 

On  in.«6rting  a  plate,  q,  into  the  slide,  the  projection  ;;  is 
moved  by  the  plate  into  the  position  shown  in  figs.  3  and  4. 

As  this  projection  is  rigidly  connected  to  the  slide  e,  the  slide 
e  is  shifted,  carrying  with  it  the  slide  d  by  means  of  the  hook  l^ 
oi  spring  I. 

This  causes  the  opening  k  in  the  slide  d  to  disappear  behind  the 
plate  c,  and  there  appears  in  the  opening  i  of  the  latter  plate  the 
inscription  "full,"  borne  by  the  slide  d.  After  the  insertion  of 
the  plate  q,  the  slide  is  closed  by  means  of  the  shutter  rt. 


The  latter  carries  a  projection,  r,  which  is  constructed  so  as 
to  pass,  during  the  closing  movement  of  the  shutter  n  under- 
neath the  tongue  o  of  the  spring  I,  but  to  slide  over  the  tongue 

0  during  the  opening  movement. 

During  the  latter  movement  the  spring  I  is  moved  away  from  the 
slide  e,  so  that  the  hook  l^  releases  the  slide  d  and  allows  this 
slide  to  be  pulled  .back  by  its  spring  f.  The  opening  k  is  by 
this  movement  brought  again  under  the  opening  i  of  the  plate  c, 
and  the  lower  slide  e  becomes  again  visible.  On  the  back  of  the 
slide  e  which  is  now  visible,  the  inscription  "  exposed "  is  ar- 
ranged. 

If  after  the  plate  q  has  been  exposed,  the  slide  or  container  is 
closed  by  the  insertion  of  the  shutter  n,  the  two  slides  d  and  c 
remain  in  the  last  ix>sition  and  return  to  their  initial  positions  (tigs. 

1  and  2J  only  when  the  plate  q  is  taken  out  of  the  container. 
When  the  plate  is  removed   the  slide  e.  bearing  the  inscriptions 

"exposed"  and  "empty"  is  pulled  by  the  spring  q  against  the 
stop  h. — Friedrich  Kunze,  61,  Alter  Steimveg,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. 

1   »   I 

The  Festival  of  Empire  Exhibition. — The  only  prize  awarded 
for  photographic  preparations  was  bestowed  upon  those  handy  ac- 
cessories of  the  dark-room,  "  Tabloid "  photographic  chemicals, 
which  were  honoured  with  a  gold  medal.  Messrs.  Burroughs  Well- 
come and  Co.  also  secured  two  grand  prizes  for  "Tabloid"  first-aid 
equipments  and  the  "Kepler"  malt  preparations. 
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Extracts  from  our  wefk-ly  and  monthly  eonttmporarift. 

Some    Points    in    Ozobrome. 

I  recently  had  a  batch  of  nzobroine  tissue  (writes  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake 
ill  the  "  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photoi{raphic  News "  for 
September  4)  that  had  been  lying  by  for  more  than  eighteen  months 
and  was  quite  hard  and  horny  ;  it  was  suggested  U)  use  it  with  the 
addition  of  boric  acid  to  the  working  bath,  and  as  a  result  of  this, 
whereas  before  there  had  been  considerable  difficulty  in  stripping, 
after  the  addition  the  tissue  behaved  in  a  normal  way.  The  amount 
to  be  added  is  1  or  2  per  cent,  to  the  working  bath.  As  this  spoils 
the  working  bath  for  normal  tissue*;  it  is  advisable  to  keep  old 
tissue  until  a  sufficiency  can  be  used  to  make  it  worth  while  to  have 
the  special  bath. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  often  the  case,  and  in  hot  weather,  or  in 
the  case  of  very  new  tissue,  it  is  often  found  that  it  flows  too 
readily,  and  it  is  required,  if  possible,  to  raise  the  melting-point. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  adding  to  the 
working  bath  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  boric  acid. 

It  will  be  found  a  considerable  convenience  to  use  the  acid  bath  at 
half  strength ;  this  gives  more  time  for  the  tissue  to  remain  in  it, 
and  there  is  not  that  scurry  and  bustle  to  get  the  tissue  out  to  the 
very  fraction  of  a  second,  as  is  the  case  in  the  full-strength  acid 
bath.  Though  the  time  that  the  tissue  remains  in  the  acid  bath 
has  to  be  accurately  determined  according  to  the  result  desired,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the  print  in  the  pigmenting  bath,  and  it 
can  remain  there  and  look  after  itself  while  other  things  are  being 
got  ready,  provided  the  time  is  not  ejjcessive  and  it  be  turned  over 
and  back  again  from  time  to  time. 

Effective     Mounting. 

Thk  instructions  that  are  issued  with  the  Gevaert  Japan  platinum 
paper  (writes  Mr.  W.  Groves,  in  "Photography  and  Focus."  for 
September  5)  describe  how  the  prints  may  be  made  quite  smooth  and 
flat.  My  own  method  is  to  place  the  print,  after  blotting  it  surface 
dry.  between  a  couple  of  clean  pieces  of  paper,  and  shut  it  up  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  a  big  book  for  a  day  or  two.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  it  being  pressed  flat,  a  weight  of  some  kind  may  be 
put  on  the  book.  There  is  no  need  to  trim  the  prints,  if  the  nega- 
tive was  provided  with  a  narrow  mask,  so  that  the  print  has  a  plain 
white  or  cream  border.  A  most  effective  and  extremely  easy  way  of 
mounting  these  prints  is  to  run  a  thin  line  of  gum  along  the  edge, 
and  press  it  down  in  position  on  a  piece  of  mounted  Whatman  draw- 
ing paper  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  print,  leaving  it  under 
pressure  for  a  day  or  two.  if  pf)3sible,  so  that  it  may  come  out  quite 
flat.  The  print  will  lie  quite  closely  on  the  drawing  paper  without 
any  further  attachment  than  the  strip  of  gum  at  the  top,  which 
need  not  3be  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  mounted 
print  has  a  very  tasteful  and  quiet  appearance.  The  cards,  a.bout 
13  by  10,  cost  fourpence  'sach,  at  Reeves's,  the  artists'  colourmen, 
which,  if  a  good  deal  more  than  some  of  the  more  orthodox  mounts, 
is  not  an  extravagant  price  for  a  whole-plate  platinum  print.  For 
smaller  prints,  each  caid  may  be  cut  in  two,  or  in  smaller  pieces 
if  necessary. 

PosTAi,  Instruction'  in  Printing. — We  have  been  interested  in 
perusing  a  book  of  specimens  of  students'  work,  which  is  kindly 
sent  us  by  the  Inland  Printer's  Technical  School,  conducted  under 
the  International  Typographical  Union  Commiiision  at  632,  Sherman 
Street,  Chicago.  The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  amongst  such 
branches  of  the  printer's  craft  as  principles  of  design,  study  of 
colour,  composition,  and  display,  in  addition  to  other  of  the  techni- 
cal processes.  The  book  of  specimens  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
showing  the  remarkable  improvement  in  graceful  and  effective  dis- 
play of  matter  achieved  by  printers  after  a  brief  course  of  instruc- 
tion. .Students  of  the  school,  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
testify  to  the  benefit  derived  from  this  instruction,  and  the  specimens 
of  their  work  before  and  after  taking  the  course  certainly  show  a 
remarkable  development  of  the  sense  of  what  is  effective  and  taste- 
ful in  typographical  display. 


Deu)  D)dKrial$t  $c 


A. B.C.  .Strifpino  Solution.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  T.  E.  H. 
Bullen,  691,  I,eigh  Road,  Westcliff  on  Sea,  a  cample  of  this  praparar 
ti(m,  supplied  by  him  for  glazing  gelatine  prinU  and  po«tc*rd».  To 
•those  who  have  occasional  trouble  in  this  operation,  the  directiooa 
for  using  the  A. B.C.  »olution  sound  almost  too  simple  for  twlief. 
The  solution  is  simply  to  be  rubbed  lightly  over  the  glass,  -without 
[Hilishing,  the  wetted  prints,  with  plenty  of  water  adhering  to  them, 
are  laid  down  and  squeegeed.  Nothing  could  be  more  rapid  than 
this  process,  and  in  our  trial  of  it  we  were  able  fully  to  confirm  the 
vendor's  description,  that,  on  drying,  the  prints  fall  off  or  can  be 
easily  detached.  In  our  experience  of  the  preparation  it  is  a  most 
certain  means  of  ensuring  prints  leaving  the  glasses  with  a  high  gloss. 
It  is  supplied  in  bottles  at  Is.,  29.,  or  4s.,  or  in  gallon  jars  at  prices 
which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  BuUen  at  the  tiddnm 
given  above. 

»   »  » 


The  Rosa  f  4  5  "  Homocentric"  Leas.    Made  by  Ross  Ltd.,  3, 
North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  London,  S.  W. 

The  series  of  "  Homocentric  "  anastigmat  lenses,  manufactured 
and  supplied  by  the  old-established  firm  of  Ross  for  some  years 
past,  has  now  been  supplemented  by  a  new  series  of  the  aperture  of 
/'  4.5.  Hitherto  the  "  Homocentric  "  has  been  manufactured  only 
of  the  maximum  aperture  of  f/5.6,  a  rapidity  which  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  outdoor  exposures  is  amply  sufficient.  A  lens,  how- 
ever, of  the  aperture  of  /'/4.5  has  many  applications,  such  as  in  reflex 
camera  photography,  portraiture,  and  for  work  with  a  stand  camera 
where  short  exposures  need  to  be  given  in  a  dull  light.  Knowing 
something  of  the  excellent  optical  qualities  of  the  "  Homocentric  " 
lenses  as  a  class,  we  were  interested  in  making  a  practical  trial  of 
this  latest  addition  to  the  series.  The  lens  examined  was  that  of 
7i  inches  equivalent  focal  length  which,  at  its  full  aperture  of  f/A.S, 
we  found  to  cover  a, half -plate  perfectly  to  the  extreme  corners,  and. 


even  with  the  camera  front  raised  several  inches  above  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  still  to  give  satisfactory  definition  to  the  margins.  The 
crispness  and  brilliancy  of  the  definition  afford  ample  evidenoe 
that  in  the  /'/4.5  "Homocentric"  the  high  correction  of  spherical 
and  zonal  aberration  is  maintained. 

The  lens  is  of  the  nnsymmetrical  type,  the  front  combination 
having  a  focal  length  of  double  the  complete  lens,  namely,  14^  inches, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  back  combination  the  focal  length  is  one 
and  a  half  times  that  of  the  whole  lens,  or  practically  eleven  inches. 
We  found  the  makers'  claims  as  to  the  satisfactory  definition 
given  by  these  halves  of  the  lens  when  using  the  diaphragm  (of  the 
complete  lens)  f/ll,  to  be  fully  borne  out  in  practice.  The  choice  of 
three  focal  lengths  in  the  one  lens  is  a  facility  which  many  photo- 
graphers, and  particularly  those  of  the  amateur  class,  are  likely  to 
appreciate,  and  all  the  more  so  that  they  obtain  the  advantage  of 
two  long  focus  lenses  without  sacrificing  high  quality  of  definition 
and  large  aperture  in  the  complete  lens.  The  new  "  Homocentric  " 
is  thus  a  lens  of  which  the  makers  may  be  justly  proud  ;  photo- 
graphers, choosing  a  universal  anastigmat  objective,  can  want  no 
better  lens. 
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CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Stereoscopic  Photoghaphy. — Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.G.,  have  just  issued 
a  revised  edition  of  their  48-page  booklet  on  stereoscopic  work.  It 
briefly  describes  the  practice  of  stereoscopic  photography,  and  lists 
the  apparatus,  in  the  way  both  of  hand  and  stand  camer.is,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Butcher  for  stereoscopic  work,  and,  in  addition,  a  number 
of  useful  accessories  which  simplify  the  operations  of  making  stereo- 
scopic prints  or  transparencies. 

Photogk.iphic  H.\ndbooks. — A  catalogue  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific books  is  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Foyle,  135,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  W.C.,  sellers  of  both  new  and  secondhand  books. 
The  catalogue  is  conveniently  classified  under  the  heads  of  the 
various  sciences  and  handicrafts,  and  includes,  under  "  Photo- 
graphy," a  considerable  number  of  modern  handbooks,  most  of 
which,  Messrs.  Foyle  advise  us,  may  be  obtained  from  them  second- 
hand at  about  half  the  published  price. 

Beck  Lenses,  etc.— Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  68,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.G.,  send  us  the  newly  issued  catalogue  of  their  manu- 
factures in  lenses,  shutters,  cameras,  etc.  The  new  list  contains  full 
particulars  of  Messrs.  Beck's  most  recent  introductions  in  the  way 
of  lenses,  the  "  Isostigmar  "  and  the  "  Neostigmar,"  as  well  as  of 
the  older  aplanats  and  other  lenses.  The  latter  portion  of  the  list  is 
devoted  to  a  selection  of  stand  and  hand  cameras,  the  latter  includ- 
ing the  "  Frena,"  "  Dai-Cornex,"  etc.  Messrs.  Beck  make  a  special 
feature  of  taking  a  photographer's  own  lens  on  the  purchase  of  a 
Beck  objective,  and  particulars  of  this  scheme  will  be  found  in  the 
list,  which  is  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Portraits  with  Steixheii,  Lenses. — Messrs.  Steinheil,  the  well- 
known  Munich  firm  of  opticians,  send  us  a  handsomely  bound  volume 
made  up  exclusively  of  handsome  half-tone  and  collotype  reproduc- 
tions of  portraits  taken  with  their  larger  aperture  lenses,  the 
"  Unofocal  "  and  "  Triplar,"  as  well  as  a  few  made  with  the  Stein- 
heil "  Orthostigmat."  The  volume  is  one  which  will  be  of  interest 
chiefly  to  professional  photographers,  since  most  of  the  illustrations 
are  the  work  of  portrait  photographers,  notably  Herr  Grainer,  of 
Munich.  While  we  have  no  intimation  of  the  fact,  we  assume  that 
the  booklet  will  be  sent  to  any  professional  photographer  making 
application  to  Messrs.   Steinheil  at  7,  Theresienhohe,  Munich. 

HouGHTONs'  Professional  List. — ^^Messrs.  Houghtons.  Ltd.,  have 
just  issued  from  their  professional  department.  88  and  89.  High 
Holborn.  a  handsome  cloth-bound  list  of  250  pages,  devoted  entirelv 
to  materials  and  apparatus  for  .the  professional  or  •commercial  photo- 
grapher. The  thoui«uid  and  one  accessories  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
amateur  necessarily  render  any  complete  catalogue  a  bulky  volume, 
but  here,  in  a  compact  volume,  ,the  professional  will  find  a  full 
price-list  of  such  apparatus  as  cameras,  tripods,  lenses,  shutters, 
enlargere,  artificial-lighting  equipment  for  studio  and  printing  pur- 
poses, backgrounds  and  background  stands,  studio  furniture,  mounts 
and  mounting  materials,  including  dry-mouinting  presses.  The 
whole  volume  is  excellently  arranged  and  illustrated,  and  every  pro- 
fessional photographer  desiring  to  be  up-to-date  as  regards  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  cannot,  afford  to  refrain  from  addressing  to  Messrs. 
Houghtons  the  postcard  wbich  will  bring  him  a  copy  of  this  con- 
venient list. 


Commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence* 

Legal  Notices. — ^A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Baird  Hamilton  (carrying  on  business  under  the  stvle  of 
Allan  Hamilton  and  Sons),  artist  and  photographic  enlarger  re- 
siding and  carrying  on  business  at  7,  Paul  Street.  Kingsdown, 
Bristol. 

Notice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the  bankrupt  estate  of 
Samuel  Hodge,  photographer,  etc.,  Spohr  House,  Fore  Street.  Sid- 
mouth,  Devonshire.  All  proofs  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 29  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Ward,  9,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter. 

A  second  and  final  dividend  of  Is.  5d.  in  the  £  has  been  declared 
in  the  bankrupt  estate  of  Albert  Eidward   Seaman,   photographer. 


5,  Hady  Lane,  near  Chesterfield,  in  the  parish  of  Hasland,  Derby- 
shire, and  carrying  on  business  at  13,  High  Street.  Chesterfield,  and 
lately  residing  and  carrying  on  business  at  75,  King's  Road,  Brighton. 
NEW  COMPANIES  REGISTERED. 
J.  AND  R.  CoupER,  Ltd.— This  private  company  was  registered  in 
Edinburgh  with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects :  To  carry 
on  business  as  commercial  and  general  photographers.  Qualification 
of  first  directors,  50  shares.     Registered    office,  108,  Hope  Street, 

Glasgow. 

1   »   I 

rocetings^  societies. 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT     WEEK. 

Satordat,  September  9. 
Halidsworlli  Photograpllic  Society.     Excursion  to  Knowle.        ,  ,    _     „      . 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photograptiic  Association.     Outing  to  MickleTrattora. 
United  Stereoscopic  Society.     Outing  to  Wanstead  Park. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.    Outing  to  Roundhay  Park. 
Bristol  Phntograpliic  Club.    Outing  to  Berkeley. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Hardcastle  Craggs 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Oatiiig  to  Hoylake. 
Hull  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Alexandra  and  Joint  Docks. 
Hackney  Photogrnphic  society.    Outing  to  St.  Paul's  Cray. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Outiug  to  HoB  s  Oak. 
Lincoln  Amateur  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Grimsby  Docks. 

Monday,  September   11. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.    Auction  of  Surplus  Apparatus. 

Thursdat,   September  14. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.    "The  Deyelopment  of  a  Negative  with  Pyro- 
Soda."    J.  W.  Baker. 


DeiDS  ana  Dotes* 


The  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society  are  holding 
an  exhibition  of  members'  work  in  the  Cuming  Museum  at  the 
Central  Library,  Walworth  Road  (two  minutes'  from  the  Elephant 
and  Castle),  for  five  weeks,  from  August  31  to  October  7.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Southwark,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Boyes, 
F.R.P.S.,  spoke  on  "Modern  Photogi-aphic  Methods"  to  a  large 
audience.     Admission  is  free. 

RoTHERH.iM  Photooraphio  Society. — The  twenty-second  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Rotherham  Diill  Hall 
from  October  18  to  21,  when  the  exhibits  will  be  judged  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bingley,  of  Leeds.  Tliere  will  be  six  open  classes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  members'  section.  Entries  close  October  9,  and 
entry  forms  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Mr.  H.  C.  Hemmingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 

Autotype  Carbon  Demonstr.vtions. — ^The  Autotype  Company, 
74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C,  have  arranged  a  scheme  by 
which  those  societies  who  desire  to  include  a  demonstration  of  the 
carbon  process  in  their  winter  programme  may  do  so  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble  to  themselves.  The  Company  are  prepared  to  supply  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  exposed  carbon  tissues  and  transfer  papers, 
thus  leaving  only  the  simple  operation  of  squeegeeing  and  develop- 
ment to  be  carried  out  by  the  lecturer  at  the  meeting.  Secretaries 
may  obtain  any  further  information  they  require  by  communicating 
with  the  Autotype  Company  at  the  above  address. 

At  the  Kinem.^colob  (Sc.\la)  The.atre,  where  crowded  houses 
are  still  attracted  twice  daily  by  the  realistic  reproductions  in 
animation  and  the  actual  tints  of  nature  of  the  Coronation,  the 
Investiture,  and  a  wide  variety  of  recent  events,  Mr.  Charles  Urban 
has  in  reserve,  for  presentation  as  soon  as  may  be  desirable,  two  new 
series  of  quite  absorbing  interest.  The  one  is  a  pictorial  record  of 
a  tf)ur  in  a  special  Canadian-Pacific  car  from  Toronto  to  Montreal, 
the  other  is  a  most  artistic  film  of  the  modern  aspects  of  the  oldest 
civilisation  in  the  world — ^Egypt.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
series  is  a  life-motion  panorama  of  a  trip  up  the  Nile. 

An  Economic  Mistake.— One  of  the  things  that  I  notice 
in  nearly  every  studio  that  I  visit  (writes  G.  W.  Harris 
in  "  Photo-Era ")  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors are  so  busy  doing  the  little  things  around  the  place 
that  they  have  no  time  to  think  of  the  business  in  the  aggregate. 
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Take  the  man  who  owns  a  studio,  who  is  worth  from  $25.00  per 
week  up,  and  we  find  him  putting  in  time  at  thiiiK»  that  a  $5.00 
a  week  girl  can  and  should  do,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  so  many 
studio-owners  finding  their  bu.siness  running  them  and  not  the 
business  being  run  by  the  owners.  There  is  not  a  business  on  earth 
that  n  man  can  be  successful  in  if  he  hires  a  $100.00  man  for  a  $20.00 
job,  and  why  should  a  photographer  do  it? 

UoT.^HY  Photogravtok.— Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.,  107,  Clifton 
Street,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.G.,  advise  us  that  they  have 
recently  reincorporated  their  firm  under  the  title  of  the  Vandyck 
Printers,  Ltd.  This  forward  movement  has  been  taken  as  the  result 
of  the  attention  which  the  firm  has  devoted  of  late  to  machine 
photogravure,  which  important  branch  of  the  process  craft  they 
have  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  as  shown  by  a  number 
of  exceedingly  choice  examples  which  lie  before  us.  Photographers 
should  be  among  the  first  to  realise  that  in  machine  photogravure 
they  have  a  proc^es.'i  which,  at  a  reasonable  price,  can  do  really  ample 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  photographic  Originals,  and  for  this  reason 
those  contemplating  the  publication  of  prints  in  any  large  number, 
or  the  issue  of  view  albums,  etc.,  will  be  well  advised  to  make 
inquiries  of  Messrs.  Vandyck  Printers,  Ltd.,  from  whom  they  can 
readily  obtain  specimens  showing  the  excellence  of  the  work 
produced. 

Coi,orR-SKNsrTi.SED  Plates  for  India.— The  "  Times  of  India,"  in 
its  issue  for  August  7,  reports  that  some  interesting  experimenU 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  photo-litho  office  of  the  Sur\-ey  of 
India  by  Mr.  Taylor.  mana,ger  of  ithe  photographic  branch.  The 
vapid  deterioration  of  colour-sensitive  plates  in  the  Indian  climate 
makes  the  process  both  uncertain  and  expensive.  It  has  therefore 
been  the  object  of  Mr.  Taylor's  experiments  .to  produce  a  bromide 
of  silver  emulsion  in  collodion  for  coating  plates  which  would  render 
them  suitable  to  take  the  place  of  imported  dry-plates  iji  this 
process.  In  this,  according  ,to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Survey 
of  India,  his  experiments  have  been  attended  with  a.  remarkable 
degree  of  su(»ess,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  photo-litho 
ofiice  will  be  able  to  take  up  reproduction  in  colours  as  a  regular 
branch  of  its  business.  At  present  this  would  not  be  of  much  use 
perhaps  to  the  Survey  of  India  itself,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  would 
be  of  value  to  several  other  departments. 


Correspondence^ 

'•*  CoTTespondents  should  never  write  on  both  siiles  of  the  paper. 
Xo  notice   ia   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expretttd 

hy  our  correspondents. 

THE  PROPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS'  UNION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  again  thank  all  tho.se  assistants  who  have 
up  to  the  present  given  me  their  support.  They  are  coming  along 
splendidly,  but  I  hope  assistants  will  not  stop  sending  their  names. 
I  hope  soon  to  lay  before  them  the  policy  of  the  proposed  L'nion. 

6,  .Salisbury  Road,  Watford.  Pan,  jARRmT. 


To  the   Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Xo  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  both  for 
and  against  the  proposed  Photographic  Assistants'  Union,  but  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Cohen  is  very  much  out  of  it  when  he  suggests  "  that 
assistants  should  reduce  the  preponderance  of  suppl"  against  demand 
of  lalxfur  by  starting  on  their  own." 

Surely  we  are  experiencing  at  the  present  time  the  folly  of  so 
many  so-called  photographers  starting  on  their  own,  to  the  tune  of 
bad  work  and  price-cutting  in  many  ca.ecs.  Then,  again,  I  ask 
assistants  before  giving  their  support  to  Mr.  Jarrett  and  his  scheme 
to  consider  very  seriously  whether  he  is  the  right  man  to  champion 
their  cause.  I  doubt  it.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  he  is  not 
approaching  his  would-be  supporters  in  a  serious  light,  and  what 
is  more  .serious  is  that  he  gives  the  assistant  no  credit  for  being 
intelligent-    At  least,  that  is  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  after 


rending  his  advertisement  in  the  "  B.  J."  for  .September  1,  p.   iv. 
SiK'h  a  serious  qutotigp  should  not  b«  made  ridiculous. 

Is  it  logic  in  the  nrst  place  to  imagine  that  an  assistant  cannot 
find  pen  and  ink? — he  says  nothing  about  notepaper — and,  secondly, 
to  suggest  that  they  should  write  him  and  he  will  send  them  some? 
He  does  not  say  write,  but  I  take  it  that  intelligent  people  like 
photographic  assistants  would  sooner  write  than  spend  sixpence  on 
a  wire,  though,  seriously  speaking.  I  think  after  a  few  minutes' 
thought  on  the  subject  they  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  swh  a 
question  require*  to  be  worked  out  by  a  man  of  more  serious  ntotives. 
It  is  not  a  joke,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  matter 
gone  seriously  into  by  some  influential  person,  but  as  at  presejit 
started,  "  Xoj  drop  it." — Yours  truly,  L.  R.  Goodtiou 

33,  High  Street,  Bognor. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  suggested  Union  for  photo- 
graphic assistants,  I  should  like  to  wish  Mr.  Phil  Jarrett  every 
success  in  his  endeavonr  to  form  a  Union,  whose  object  will  be  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  assistants. 

I  should  also  like  to  inform  "  P.  B.  A."  that  the  process  8ecti<in 
of  the  trade  has  looked  after  itself  and  has  a  strong  Union,  both 
financially  and  numerically.  The  name  of  it  is  the  "Amalgamated 
Society  of  Lithographic  Artists  and  Process  Workers  " ;  general 
secretary,  Mr.  R.  Barnes,  J.P. .  Phoenix  Buildings,  20,  Cooper  Street, 
Manchester,  who.  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  pleased  to  give  any 
advice  which  would  help  to  place  on  its  feet  a  much  needed  Union. 

Surely  from  a  worker's  point  of  view  a  Union  does  not  need  an 
apology,  and  may  even  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  masters.  In 
the  above  Union,  and  in  many  others,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a 
shop  the  masters  apply  to  the  general  secretary  for  a  man  to  fill  it, 
and  I  believe  the  men  supplied  by  the  Unions  are  thoroughly  reli- 
able and  competent.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions;  but  properly 
managed  a  Union  could  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  both  to 
the  employer  and  assistant. 

It  is  always  admitted  that  competition  has  a  tendency  to  force 
the  men  to  accept  lower  wages,  and  from  w"hat  I  know  of  employers 
I  do  not  believe  it  gives  them  any  pleasure  to  offer  a  man  a  wage 
that  is  often  insufficient  to  provide  the  common  necessities  of  life. 
to  sav  nothing  of  providing  for  old  age — photographic  assistants  get 
old.  " 

When  men  are  well  organised  the  chances  are  that  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  job  to  lower  their  wages  than  when  they  are  not. 
Disorganised  labour  is  nearly  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscmpa- 
lous  employer.  The  unscrupulous  employer  is  nearly  always  the 
man  who  cuts  the  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  fair  man  to  make  a  living  and  treat  his  assistants  fair. 

I  take  it  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Union  would  be  a  minimum 
wage  according  to  the  district,  and  with  a  strong  and  well  organised 
Union  this  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  unscrupulous  employer 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unfortunate  assistant. 

The  conditions  of  the  photographic  assistant  are  not  to  be  envied 
at  present,  and  unless  they  make  an  effort  to  better  these  conditions 
they  alone  will  be  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  predicament  in 
which  they  find  themselves. — Yours  faithfully, 

*       "  "      Process  WoRKitm. 


g  To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — There  seems  to  me  no  necessity  whatever  for  a 
photographic  assistants'  union,  which  Mr.  Phil  Jarrett  says  is  so 
badly  needed.  My  opinion  is  backed  up  by  the  fart  that  five  years 
ago  when  a  union  was  suggested,  seventy  only,  out  of  a  few 
thousands,  promised  their  help.  But  what  is  needed  is  strong  indi- 
vidual effort  on  the  part  of  the  assistant  to  improve  his  own  position 
in  the  trade,  business,  profession,  whichever  it  is.  He  must  be  more 
pushful,  energetic,  and  persevering,  and  increase  his  knowledge  of 
photography  and  art,  take  pains  to  improve  his  work,  and  then  set 
a  value  on  his  abilities.  Many  assistants  look  upon  their  employer 
as  their  enemy.  They  arc  afraid  he  is  making  too  much  out  of  their 
work.  This  is  a  bad  principle.  An  assistant  should  endeavour  to 
do  everything  as  well  as  possible  ;  this  certainly  means  more  business 
for  the  employer  :  at  the  same  time  the  assistant  is  reaping  the  benefit 
for  he  is  improving  his  own  work  and  increasing  his  knowledge,  with 
the  result  that  he  ia  soon    able   to  command    higher    wages.     No 
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reasonable  master  is  going  to  lose  a  good  assistant  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  shillings  a  week.  The  assistant,  however,  must  iirst  see  that  he 
is  worth  what  he  is  asking. 

Many  master  photographers  at  the  present  time  are  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  if  assistants  cannot  obtain  higher  wages 
by  individual  effort,  I  fail  to  see  how  they  can  by  united  effort. 
You  cannot  take  from  a  man  what  he  has  not  got. 

There  are  too  many  assistants  who  do  not  know  their  business, 
and  some  of  them  never  will  know  it  unless  they  strive  for  know- 
ledge themselves. 

There  would  not  be  so  many  unqualified  and  underpaid 
assistants  if  all  apprentices  were  properly  taught.  Parents  and 
guardians  would  do  well  to  take  more  precautions  in  apprenticing 
their  boys  and  girls. 

Photographers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  class  who  offer 
value  in  quantity,  and  the  class  who  depend  upon  the  quality  of  their 
work  to  bring  business.  The  "  quantity  "  man,  to  make  his  business 
a  success,  must  necessarily  cut  the  price  in  every  way,  everything 
must  be  cheap,  both  in  selling  and  buying,  cheap  materials,  cheap 
labour,  which  means  employment  of  young  ladies  and  apprentices. 
Division  of  labour  is  also  necessary,  which  means  an  apprentice  is 
kept  at  one  branch,  and  has  no  opportunity  of  learning  photography 
in  general,  with  the  result  that  when  he  is  out  of  his  time  he  knows 
very  little  of  photography,  and  has  trouble  to  get  a   situation. 

A  young  fellow  once  in  the  employ  of  a  "quantity"  employer 
will  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  the  studio  of  the  "quality"  photo- 
grapher, but  it  can  be  done.  And  to  do  it  needs  self-help  and 
perseverance. 

If  parents  refused  to  apprentice  their  sons  to  the  "quantity" 
photographer,  we  should  see  less  young  men  growing  up  to  swell  the 
army  of  complaining  assistants. 

"  Quantity  "  photography  calls  for  business  abilities  and  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  knowledge  of  photography.  But  "  quality  "  photo- 
graphy, in  addition  to  business  abilities,  needs  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  photography  combined  with  artistic  ability. 

Now  getting  back  to  this  idea  of  a  union.  Supposing  one  is 
formed,  and  it  carried  the  points  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Jarrett,  viz., 
higher  wages,  limitation  of  employment  of  female  workers,  and  Sun- 
day closing,  what  will  be  the  result?  Many  master  photographers 
will  have  to  shut  up,  and  with  each  master  who  closes  there  will  be 
added  several  assistants  to  the  unemployed  list. 

Although  some  master  photographers  and  assistants  would  suffer 
at  first,  the  "quality"  photographer  would  derive  the  benefit  in 
the  end.  But  I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  union ;  it  will  not  encourage 
individual  effort  in  the  attainment  of  success  in  photography.  Let 
the  law  close  shops  on  Sunday,  and  let  assistants  wake  up  and  get 
out  of  "  that  rut  "  by  their  own  energies  and  not  wait  for  someone 
to  come  and  get  them  out. 

If  Mr.  Jarrett  earnestly  wishes  to  help  the  assistants,  I  think  his 
time  would  be  better  spent  in  forming  a  kind  of  self-help  society, 
whereby  photographic  assistants  interested  in  the  welfare  of  photo- 
graphy (bearing  in  mind  that  many  of  them  hope  to  be  master 
photographers  in  the  future)  can  gain  knowledge  of  photography 
and  art,  and  so  raise  the  standard  of  photographic  work  among  the 
assistants,  and  thus  commence  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
existing  bad  conditions  he  speaks  of. — Yours  faithfully,       ♦ 

September  4,  1911.  Non-U-vionlst. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — The  opinions  contained  in  Mr.  Jarrett's  appeal  to 
assistants  in  the  "  B.J."  for  August  25,  to  my  mind,  express  the 
feeling  of  the  entire  body  of  photographic  assistants.  Of  course, 
there  are  men  ensconced  in  congenial  surroundings,  and  in  receipt 
of  a  more  than  adequate  return  for  services  rendered  as  manager 
operator,  or  other  position  of  trust,  who  will  be  inclined  to  scout 
the  idea  of  an  assistants'  union,  principally,  perhaps,  because  thev 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  it.  These  men  are  in  the  minority,  and  in 
no  case  to  be  classed  among  those  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jarrett's  letter 
who  are  receiving  "princely  sums"  from  263.  weeklv  downwards' 
Of  course,  this  minority  is  composed  of  clever  men,  who,  as  such 
have  a  decided  influence  on  their  less  fortunate  confreres,  to  the 
effect  that,  not  needing  a  union  themselves,  they  are  able  in 
many  instances    to  dissuade  many  embryo  efforts  to  "establish  such 


And  having  experience  of  such  oases  gives  some  justification  to  the 
remark,  "  What  is  he  going  to  get  out  of  it?"  in  the  event  of  any 
employer  or  manager  taking  an  active  interest  to  form  an  assistants' 
union,  because  it  is  a  psychological  point  that  only  those  really  in 
need  of  any  trade  union  or  organisation  calculated  to  better  their 
condition,  are  able  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  likely  to  be  to 
their  advantage. 

That  a  betterment  is  needed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  not 
restricted  to  our  calling,  for  without  seeking  a  discussion  of 
economics  through  the  columns  of  a  photographic  journal,  one  can- 
not overlook  the  fact  of  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  all 
operative  and  other  classes  to  join  issue  in  organisations  which  may 
bring  about  their  betterment,  and  that  they  may  obtain  a  more 
adequate  return  for  labour  and  ability  given. 

Perhaps  the  backwardness  of  p-hotographic  workers  in  this  respect 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  usually  reasonable  conditions  and 
hours  of  la;bour  which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  correlative  with  the 
pursuit  which  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  uphold  as  a  profession. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  brains  and  success  in  our  work  are  in- 
separaible ;  also  that  a  man  of  intellect  is  the  man  of  to-day  as 
opposed  to  the  man  of  physique  in  the  past,  and  in  this  light  for 
an  employer  of  photographic  labour  to  expect  talent  to  develop,  and 
genius  or  originality  to  advance  on  the  wage  of  less  than  a  navvy, 
is  not  only  going  to  result  in  his  own  lack  of  progress,  but  rapidly 
to  depreciate  all  assumption  as  to  the  professionalism  of  photography 
as  a  calling. 

The  above  being  an  existent  state  makes  it  incumbent  that  we 
should  look  for  the  cause.  It  is  useless  to  conjecture,  and  no  cure 
is  possible  without  getting  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  always  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  reason  for  this  correspondence,  i.e.,  the  formation  of 
a  union  for  photographic  assistants,  and  their  ultimate  betterment ; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  any  well-meant  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
employers,  but  emphatically  and  implacably  against  those  termed 
by  Mr.  Jarrett  the  "  money  grubbers,"  who  will  not  pay  reasonable 
salaries  until  they  must,  as  well  as  those  in  the  same  wage-saving 
competition  who  employ  cheap  labour,  keep  studios  open  after 
dark,  Sundays,  Bank  Holidays,  and  advertise  for  an  up-to-date,  ener- 
getic, conscientious  operator,  one  with  determination,  etc.  They 
get  one  suitable,  more  or  less,  and,  encouraged  with  specious  pros- 
pects, he  goes  on  his  way,  carrying  out  the  advertisement's  requii-e- 
ments  to  the  letter.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  case.  I  have  met 
dozens  such,  and  could  get  into  communication  with  them  right  away 
if  needful.  But,  it  may  be  urged,  they  know  what  hours  and  w^age 
to  expect,  why  do  it?  and  here  it  is  that  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
question  of  cheap  labour  comes  in. 

Those  who  are  the  cheap  labourers  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  I  refer  to  those  engaged  in  middle-class  work — the  sticky- 
back  men  may  be  left  out. 

First,  there  is  the  man  "  too  old  at  forty,"  and  it  may  be  a  fact 
that  his  ideas  are  too  out  of  date  to  make  for  progress,  so  accord- 
ingly he  must  take  what  is  offered  him,  more  especially  because  in- 
variably he  has  a  family.  This  man  may  understand  the  business 
all  round,  and  rely  on  his  knowledge  of  carbon  work,  platinum 
printing,  the  retouching  of  a  "few  "  negatives  daily,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  foibles  connected  with  a  good  old-fashioned  business  of 
the  past.  But  as  with  him,  so  it  is  with  numbers  more — they  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  masses,  on  whom  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphers rely  for  custom,  will  not  pay  for  such  processes,  when  to 
them  there  is  offered  what  appears  quite  as  good  value  in  the  shajM 
of  good  prints  in  bromide,  sepia,  and  B.  and  W. 

Being  a  creature  of  habit  the  poor  man  adheres  to  his  early  train- 
ing, it  being  difficult  for  all  men  to  adapt  themselves  to  circum- 
stances, with  the  consequence  that  he  is  deposed  for  a  "  smart,  up- 
to-date,  energetic  young  operator-retoucher,"  who  will  put  forth 
5very  effort  to  attain  to  the  "splendid  prospects,"  which,  like  an 
"ignis  fatuus,"  is  kept  tantalisingly  just  beyond  acquisition.  This 
young  man  is  the  second  under  this  heading  of  cheap  labour,  and 
in  many  cases  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  a  fact— I  say  it  hesi- 
tatingly—which is  shamelessly  taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupulous 
employers.  I  know  it,  and  in  what  manner,  although  I  am  not 
married. 

The  third  is  the  youth  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  ability  to  do 
a  little  straight  printing,  take  an  emergency  negative  and  retouch 
"a  little,"  answers  the  afore-mentioned  alluring  advertisement,  and 
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if  his  oorrespondeiice  is  smaH  is  interviewed.  It  goes  without  laying 
that  out  of  innumerable  such  cases  there  are  many  young  men  of 
intellect  whom  a  business  man  can  negotiate  to  his  own  advantage, 
the  result  being  that  the  young  man  is  taken  on  as  assistant  operator- 
letoucher,  and  soon  becomes  efficient  in  the  class  of  business  which 
holds  sway  nowadays,  and  with  which  I  shall  deal  directly. 

Cheap  Idbour  and  long  hours  go  hand  in  hand,  because  if  the 
before-mentioned  men  allow  themselves  to  work  for  a  low  wage,  the 
cmployei-s  have  no  difficulty  to  keep  them  as  long  as  necessary  to 
themselves. 

Then,  again,  if  artificial  lighting  had  not  reached  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  excessive  hours  of  labour  could  not  have  become 
so  prevalent,  and  it  is  a  fact  ■that  the  man  who  does  not  install  an 
artificial  lighting  plant,  omits  this  because  his  patronage  does  not 
appear  to  warrant  it,  or  perhaps  because  he  cannot  afford  it. 

TTie  men  who  matter  are  they  who  see  the  advisability  of  the 
iirtiticiallight  installation,  and  these  are  the  men  who  will  have  to 
keep  their  workers  longer  hours  to  cope  with  the  increased  business. 

The?e  are  the  men  who.  while  the  Congress  of  Continual  C-on- 
troversialists  are  sitting  to  discuss  what  will  be  the  probable  effect 
a  ray  of  light  would  have,  deflected  at  such  and  such  an  angle  in 
■direction  so  and  so.  on  a  subject  probably  not  yet  obtained — have 
aetiuired  premises  in  a  busy  shopping  centre,  rigged  up  a  powerful 
<irc  lamp  well  screened,  and  as  the  masses,  are  a  very  mediocre  lot, 
A  good  full  light  at  what  is  considered  the  best  angle  for  an  ordinary 
■sitter  usually  answers  surprisingly  well. 

Little  remains  now  except  to  let  the  "masses"  see  what  they  may 
really  expect  in  the  way  of  portraiture,  an^d  on  opening  morning  the 
blinds  are  drawn  aside,  displaying  just  what  the  public  has  been 
waiting  for,  i.e.,  photographs  plainly  priced,  at  a  low  rate,  cleanly 
mounted,  and,  what  I  suppose  we  must  blame  our  education  for — 
attractive.  And  as  nowadays  people  come  to  busy  centres  for  photo- 
graphs, much  the  same  as  for  clothing  or  provisions,  "  the  specu- 
lator with  his  big  windows  and  cheap  labour"  must  score.  Besides, 
•cheapness  will  always  predominate  while  people  require  photographs 
more  as  a  record  of  the  latest  fashion  in  dress  than  a  permanent 
memento  of  featural  likeness.  Ask  the  ladies  1  Perhaps  this  ex- 
plains the  ascendency  of  bromides  over  other  printing  processes. 
Carbons,  etc.,  are  too  expensive. 

Those  who  have  grasped  such  facts  may  not  be  "  photo-artists," 
but  they  are  "businessmen."  Personally,  I  heartily  sympathise 
with  the  "  poorer  brethren  "  and  others  of  that  ilk  who  are  rapidly 
being  added  to  the  ranks  of  cheap  labour,  and  apply  what  they 
understand  as  their  artistic  ability  twelve  hours  daily  creating 
negatives,  the  printii  from  which  adorn,  or  are  adorned  by,  the 
mounting — which   is — attractive  ! 

What  I  have  written  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  the  endorsement 
of  hundreds  who  have  been  in  one  or  other  stage  of  cheap  labour 
enumerated  above,  or  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  methods 
of  business  here  described,  and  while  much  of  the  correspondence 
on  this  subject  hitherto  has  sa,voured  strongly  of  the  persona]  note 
(and  restricted  localities,  etc.),  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Jarrett  to 
.strike  the  right  note  in  reverting  to  the  idea  of  an  assistants'  union, 
for  until  its  formation,  there  will  continue  the  ousting  of  the  man 
'■  too  old  at  forty  "  to  make  room  for  the  youngster  who  will  under- 
sell him,  being" unable  to  discriminate  between  true  advancement 
■and  fallacious  prospects  or  specious  promises. 

Then  there  is  one  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  that  long  hours  and  low 
wages  go  hand  in  hand,  and  both  these  keep  down  expenses,  and 
the  man  who  can  keep  expenses  lowest  can  naturally  cut  prices 
lowest.     Evil  begets  evil! 

In  supporting  Mr.  Jarrett's  ideas  I  desire  to  express  my  admira- 
tion to  him  for  his  initial  appeal  to  ae«i«tanU,  and  trust  it  is  but 
the  commencement  of  a  practical  attempt  to  form  this  union,  having 
for  its  objects  not  only  the  betterment  of  assistants,  but  the  sus- 
taining to  iU  true  standard  as  a  "profession,"  our  mutual  means  of 
livelihood.-Yours   faithfully,  Vktob  H.  Brtant. 

Camden  Town.  London,  X.W. 
August  30,  1911. 

ONE     PRINTrSG     PROCESS,    BIT    WHICH? 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,   —  Respecting   your   article   in  this  week's   issue    of 
■'B.J.P.,"  page  662,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  use  the 


carbon  pru<e»s  only  in  my  business,  with  the  only  exception  lh»t 
Koinelimi'S  I  use  another  process  for  "  tough  proofs,"  and  prints  that 
are  re<)uired  for  re|Jro<Ibction  in  the  press.— Yours  fiithfully, 

F.    A.     SWAUtK. 

6,  Qrove  Road  South,  Palmertton  Road,  SoothtM, 

Siptember  5,  1911. 


STEREOSCOPIC    PRINTS    FOR    COMMERCIAL    USE. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — How  often  have  we  heard  it  said:  "We  can't  judge 
\-ery  well  from  a  photograph."  The  words  are  very  familiar  to  the 
commercial  photographer '.  For  a  long  lime  back  I  have  tried  to 
perfect  commercial  photographs,  and  I  find  the  process  of  photo- 
graphing the  goods  stereoscopic-ally  to  be  the  beat,  for  clear  defini- 
tion, and  rpecially  suitable  for  machinery  and  all  kinds  of  jerwellery, 
where  fine  detail  exists.  The  traveller  or  a«ilesman  can  show  his 
wares  to  [lerfection.  ""The  outfit  consists  of  a  folding  stereoscope 
and  a  (ase  suitably  made  for  carrying  the  slides,  and  is  more  com- 
pact than  the  old-fashioned  album,  as  carried  by  travellers  of  to- 
day.   I  am  at  preaejit  experimenting,  and  find  excellent  results. 

Oeorok  Ch-vblks  Reitt. 

128,  Pembroke  S'.reet,  Toronto,  Canada. 
August  28,  1911. 


flnsioers  to  Corresponaents* 


V  All  matttTS  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  tKis  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  vtust  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editobs,  The  Bbiiish 
Journal  op  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this   ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  giien. 

*.*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Me.ssrs.  Henrv  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*.*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henbt 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  regisfrntion  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photograph  Reoistbrxd  : 

Chadwick  ami  Co,  Hi^h  Street,  Beasbau.    Fhotogmfh  «/ Ben.  Bray,  Fuumlrr  o/ 
Kmjfire  H  ■(/«  AmofiatiiriK 

Emamkus. — Seriez-vous  assez  bon  pour  me  donner  dans  votre  prochain 
numcro  une  adressc  pour  acheter  des  emaux  en  blau<?  En  vous 
remerciant  s'avanoe. — G.   Bonnato. 

It  we  may  take  your  question  to  refer  to  ceramic  enamels,  we 
recommend  your  writing  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaufort,  The  Studio,  Easy 
Row,  Birmingham. 
Ckme-NTIUM. — In  your  issue  of  June  11.  1909,  you  describe  a  repair- 
ing apparatus,  by  name  "  Cemetttium,"  I  should  be  pleaaed  if 
you  -will  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  some  of  this,  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  in  Nottingham. — Ckmentium. 

The    material    is   supplied    by   Caementium,    Ltd.,   31,   Tanner 
Street,   Bermondsey,  London.   S.E. 
"  Lb  Photookamme." — Could  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the   Editor  of  the  French  photographic   paper    entitled 
"  Le  Photogramme,"  and  oblige. — Gallet  Pot. 

The    Editor     of     "Le   Photogramme"    was    M.    Klary,    103, 
Avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware  the  maga- 
zine is  no  longer  published. 
SwEijLED  Gelatine.— I  saw  in  the  "Journal"  a  few  weeks  ago  an 
American  gentleman  in  an  address  mentioned  swelled  gelatine; 
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can    you  give  me  any   information   on  ,this  subject?     It  sounds 
something  like  what  I  want  to  know. — A.  D. 

If  you  mean  the  swelled  gelatine  process,  as  emiployed  in  photo- 
mechanical work,  you  had  better  consult  any  book  on  "process," 
e.g.,  "Photo-Mechanical  Processes,"  by  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Book  on  Technical  Photography. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  could  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  what  you  would  consider  the 
best  text-bcKik  on  technical  photography  (not  too  advanced).  I 
should   be  glad  to  have  title,  author,  and  price. — T^chniquk. 

We  advise  you  to  get  No.  110  of  the  "Photo-Miniature"  (G. 
Routledge  and  Co.,  Carter  Lfcine,  E.G.,  or  any  photog^-aphic 
dealer,  price  6d.),  and  "  The  Photography  of  Coloured  Objects," 
by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  (Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Croydon, 
price  Is.). 

Field-Camera  in  Studio.— Will  you  please  inform  me  :  1.  If  a  half- 
plate  field-camera  of  the  Thornton-Pickard  "  Imperial  "  type  can 
be  used  on  a  studio  stand,  and  what  alterations,  if  any,  are 
necessary  to  camera?  2.  For  midget  work,  various  sizes,  which 
is  preferable,  an  outfit  working  with  cut  sizes  of  plates  or  one  of 
the  "Multisecto"  pattern? — ^Euston. 

Certainly,  such  a  camera  can  be  used  on  a  studio  stand,  need- 
.ing  only  a  very  little  adaptation  by  way  of  fixing  it  securely. 
2.  Far  preferable  to  use  an  apparatus  such  as  the  "Multisecto," 
which  can  readily  be  adapted  to  take  a  large  variety  of  sizes. 

Photographs  in  Bas-Relief.— I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  kindly  let  me  know  how  I  am  to  make  photographs  in  bas- 
relief,  or  do  there  exist  any  books  dealing  with  this,  as  I  should 
like  to  learn  this  process  thoroughly? — Constant  Reader  of  the 
'•' B.  J.  of  Photography." 

The  method  of  producing  relief  photographs  is  in  general  to 
produce  by  hand  some  sort  of  die  by  which  the  outlines  and  chief 
details  of  a  portrait  can  be  embossed  by  pressure  from  the  -back. 
There  is  no  book  on  the  subject.  The  only  sources  of  information 
are  scattered  articles  and  patent  specifications  in  the  fu'e.-is. 

Stained  Prints. — ^I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  inform  me 
what  caused  the  stain  on  enclosed  print.  Toned,  gold  sulplio- 
cyanide  bath;   fixed,   hypo    8  ozs.,   alum  (powdered)     1   oz?     Can 

you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  to  prevent  same? C. 

Kelli. 

The  stain  has  the  appearance  of  being  due  to  minute  traces  of 
hypo  coming  in  contact  with  the  prints  when  washing  after 
toning  and  before  fixing.  Such  stains  are  readily  produced  in 
this  way.  We  do  not  understand  your  fixing  bath.  You  ought 
not  to  use  a  mixture  of  hypo  and  alum  for  fixing.  This  itself. 
improperly  used,  will  cause  stains.  Fix  in  hypo,  3  ozs.  ;  water, 
20  ozs. 

Titles   on  Postcakds. — -Where   can   cut   masks   be   procured     i.e. 
masks  to   give  a  printed   inscription   in  the  white  margin  of    a 
postcard,  and  what  other  method  is  there  whereby  a  neat,  block- 
lettered  title  can  be  got,  similar  to  those  seen  upon  local   view 
cards?— P.  V. 

We  know  of  no  masks  which  will  do  what  you  require.  The 
usual  method,  adopted  in  photo-postcard  works,  is  to  block  out 
the  portion  of  view  required  (on  the  postcard)  on  the  negative, 
and  to  cut  a  small  clear  space  in  the  opaque  margin.  On  to  this 
is  laid  a  strip  of  gelatine  (film)  negative,  obtained  by  photograph- 
ing the  title  set  up  in  type  and  stripping  from  the  glass.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  strip  of  title  negative  is  applied  first  before 
blocking  out  the  view  on  the  negative. 

Studio  Light.— My  place  of  business  being  so  situated  that  I  can 
neither  have  gas  nor  electric  light,  can  you  tell  me  if  ithere  is  a 
light,  other  than  the  above-<mentioned,  suitable  for  portraiture? 
It  must  be  equal  in  powetl  to  at  least  sixteen  incandescent  gas 
mantles.  There  are  powerful  oil-gas  lamps  sold  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Lighting  Trust,  231,  Strand,  London,  W.C,  -up  to 
1,000  candle-power.  Would  you  ad\'ise  one  of  these  for  my  pur- 
pose, and  would  it  be  a  suitable  colour?  I  leave  myself  entirely 
in  your  hands.— Henry  Ccrran. 

In  preference  to.  oil  you  had  .far  better  use  acetylene.       Send 


particulars  of  the  dimensions  and  situation  of  your  studio  to  Mr. 
R.  J.  Moss,  98,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
advise  you  as  to  cost  of  a  light  and  generator. 

Enlargers  in  Canada. — Will  you  kindly  inform  us  how  we  can 
obtain  information  as  to  trade  enlargers  in  Canada  (Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Toronto)  for  general  printing  and  carbons  on 
ivory;  also  how  to  dbtain  their  price  lists?  Also,  could  you  in- 
form us  the  number  of  photographers  in  these  towns,  and  if  the 
standard  of  work  is  good? — Y.  Z. 

You  will  glean  a  few  names  from  an  American  photographic 
journal,  such  as  "Wilson's  Magazine,"  but  if  you  wish  to  address 
enlarging  and  photographic  films  tliroughout  the  Dominion,  your 
best  course  will  be  to  insert  a  small  advertisement  in  the  next 
"Colonial"  issue  of  the  "British  Journal,"  which  is  sent  direct 
to  every  firm  of  standing.  It  is  issued  in  March  next.  Much  of 
the  work  in  leading  studios  in  Canada  is  first-class;  photographic 
portraiture  varies  there  as  at  home. 

Gaslight  Sensitiser. — If  not  troubling  you  too  much,  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  could  let  me  know  whether  you  have  published  in 
your  valua;ble  journal  a  fonnula  for  home  sensitising  for  a  gas- 
light paper.  I  have  looked  through  the  last  three  issues  of  the 
"B.J.  Almanac,"  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  there. — 
H.  L.  A.  F. 

There  is  no  "sensitising"  fonnula  for  a  gaslight  paper  such  as 
those  on  the  market.  These  papers  are  coated  with  a  special  kind 
of  emulsion.  The  only  process  which  can  be  said  to  answer  in 
any  way  to  your  requirements  is  the  so-called  "Solar"  paper, 
used  to  some  extent  for  the  cheap  class  of  enlargements.  A 
formula  for  this  paper  was  given  in  the  "Almanac"  for  1907, 
p.  816.  If  you  cannot  obtain  this  issue,  you  can  perhaps  procure 
the  "B.J."  for  January  11,  1907,  where  a  similar  formula  is 
given. 

Bromide  Cards.— 1.  How  to  dry  quickly  quantities  of  matt  bromide 
cards  so  that  when  dry  they  remain  quite  flat?  2.  How  to  wash 
quickly  bromide  cards,  and  what  apparatus  you  consider  best  for 
the  purpose?  I  have  no  tap  water-supply.  3.  What  practical 
book  can  you  recommend  dealing  with  bromide  printing  and 
toning,   as  applied  to  commercial   photography? — Nomk.v. 

1.  Place  the  wet  cards  face  down  on  thin,  fine  muslin,  strained 
on  a  wooden  frame,  and  leave  them  to  dry  slowly  in  a  weU-aired, 
but  not  over-warmed,  room.  If  taken  off  before  they  are  abso- 
lutely bone  dry,  and  put  under  moderate  pressure,  they  will 
remain  flat.  Another  method  is  to  place  cards  between  a  pair 
of  narrow  wooden  strips,  nailed  down  at  such  a  distance  apart 
(about  4  inches)  that  cards  are  bowed  up  somewhat.  Place  cards 
thus  emulsion  sides  outwards  and  leave  to  dry.  2.  No  more  satis- 
factory method  than  repeatedly  transferring  from  one  dish  of 
clean  water  to  another,  say,  seven  or  eight  times,  giving  a  five- 
minutes  soak  in  each  lot  of  water.  3.  There  is  no  book  which  deals 
with  the  process  purely  from  the  commercial  standpoint.  For 
printing  and  developing,  better  get  the  hand-book  issued  by  Messrs. 
Wellington  and  Ward;  for  toning.  No.  105  of  the  "Photo-Minia- 
ture" (Routledge,  Carter  Lane.  E.G..   6d.). 

•,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— Blocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  unthout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 

@fe  Snitish  ^m\ml  of  llwtogpjjhg. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography  opened  on 
Thursday  last  at  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Water  Colour  Soci'Hy, 
at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  The  exhibition  contains  a  fair  number  of 
photographs  of  outstanding  merit,  among  which  are  the  works  of 
F.  Bruguiere,  F.  Boissonnas.  H.  Erfurt,  K.  Lincoln  Cocks,  P. 
Dubreuil,  Guido  Rey,  C.  David  Kay,  and  L.  Misonne.     (P.  699.) 

Under  th>3  auspices  of  the  Salon  this  year  a  number  of  evening 
lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Gallery,  when  opportunities  will 
be  afforded   for  afte^-discussion.     (P.   697.) 

The  instructive  rssults  obtained  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  the  National 
Phyeical  Laboratory,  in  testing  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
diaphragm  and  focal-plane  shutters,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
full  text  of  the  pap?r  on  page  701. 

Herr  W.  Zschokke,  of  the  Goerz  Optical  Works,  has  recently 
published  descriptive  data  of  the  properties  of  the  Goerz  "Dagor  " 
anastigmat.     (P.  707.) 

Several  further  letters  in  reference  to  the  proposed  Photographic 
Assistants'  Union  appear  this  week.  A  meeting  for  the  discussion 
of  the  proj'jct  among  assistants  has  been  convened  for  Tuesday 
next,  September  19.     (P.  712.) 

The  rapidity  of  lenses,  ancient  and  modern  methods  of  mixing 
and  intensifying,  the  new  Hydrazine  plates,  and  a  suggested 
standard  sias  of  photographic  portrait,  likewise  figure  in  our 
"Correspondence"  columns.     (P.   711.) 

The  question  of  depth  of  focus  dealt  with  in  the  translated  paper 
by  M.  R.  Ellie,  which  is  concluded  on  page  705  of  this  issue, 
is  the  subject  of  a  short  article,  in  which  we  pofnt  out  thi  two 
views  which  are  commonly  taken  in  regard  to  depth.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  fundamental  discrepancy  between  the  con- 
flicting views,  but  that  considerable  elasticity  is  necessary  in 
applying  the  rules  of  either  8yst?m  in  practice.     (P.  698.) 

Particulars  of  a  number  of  the  classes  in  photography  and  pro- 
cess work  now  commencing  their  session  will  b?  found  on  pages 
709  and  710. 

Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  are  shortly  opening  a  factory 
at  Buda-Pest.     (P.  710.) 


The    "British 

Journal 

Almanac" 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

The  fifty-first  annual  issue  of  the 
'■  British  Journal  Almanac  "  is  already 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation,  and 
secretaries  of  photographic  societies  are  in  possession  of 
our  letter  of  application  asking  that  particulars  shall  be 
sent  for  insertion  in  the  "  Directory "  of  photographic 
associations,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  "  Almanac." 
We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  begging  secretaries  to 
return  the  form,  containing  the  information  asked  for, 
without  needless  delay.  The  work  of  compiling  an  accu- 
rate directory  of  societies  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  greatly 
increased  by  the  repeated  applications  which  require  to  be 
made  to  many  secretaries  before  a  reply  is  obtained.  In 
some  instances,  where  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  secre- 
taryship, and  our  application  is  sent  to  a  retired  official, 
the  latter  apparently  neglects  to  band  on  the  form  to  his 
successor,  or  to  deal  with  it  himself.  We  are  constantly 
the  recipients  of  reproachful  letters  from  secretaries  ask- 
ing the  reason  for  the  omission  of  particulars  of  their 
society — the  result  simply  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  pre- 
vious secretary  to  pass  on  our  application  to  the  proper 

quarter. 

•  »  • 

Society  The  end  of  September  marking,  in    the 

Programmes,  cagg  of  most,  photographic  societies,  the 
opening  of  the  autumn  programme  of  lectures  and  papers, 
we  beg  to  remind  secretaries  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish fixtures,  week  by  week,  in  our  pages,  if  they  will  kindly 
send  us  the  syllabus  of  the  societj-  immediately  on  publi- 
cation. Similarly,  forthcoming  exhibitions,  in  which  there 
are  open  classes,  are  announced  week  by  week  in  the 
"  British  Journal,"  and  wo  should  be  glad  to  include  those 
of  any  such  societies  who  will  send  us  their  entry  form 
immediately  on  publication. 

*  «  • 

Mr.  William  Ilothenstein,  who  is  to  lec- 
ture at  the  London  Salon  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  19th,  has  strong  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  photography,  for  while  admiring  it  unstint- 
ingly  for  its  achievements,  he  feels  that  it  has  but  little 
connection  with  art  as  a  creative  force.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  our  younger  portrait^painters,  and  his 
work  is  greatly  appreciated  by  painters,  as  well  as  by  the 
critical  public,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  also  in 
Paris,  where  he  first  exhibited,  and  in  America,  where  some 
of  his  works  are  already  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York.  Ho  is  to  sail  for  New  York  in  a  few  days 
for  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures.  Mr. 
Rothenstein's  works  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Tate  Gallery ; 
the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne ;  the  British  Museum  ; 
the  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Luxembourg  Galleries ;  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool ;  and  other  great  collec- 
tions.    Though  not  inclined  to  rate  photography  so  highly 
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the    Reflex 
Camera. 


AS  some  enthusiasts  would  like,  Mr.  Rothenstein  takes  great 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  shows  this  in  a  very  practical 
way  in  connection  with  the  Bolt  Court  School  of  Photo- 
Engraving,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

*  *  * 

The  Jubilee  of  We  are  reminded  by  our  colleagues 
of  "  Die  Photographische  Industrie,"'  a 
journal  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
share  taken  in  photographic  progress  by  English  workers, 
that  the  past  month  of  August  included  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  invention  of  the  refiex  camera  by  Thomas 
Sutton.  Sutton's  camera,  although  of  a  primitive  type — - 
the  exposures  were  made  by,  raising  and  lowering  the 
mirror — was,  nevertheless,  not  an  invention  on  paper,  it 
was  actually  manufactured  and  sold,  chiefly  for  taking 
portraits.  It  seems  particularly  fitting  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  Sutton's  invention,  por- 
trait photographers  should  be  turning  to  the  refiex  type  of 
camera  for  producing  attractive  results  in  the  studio. 

*  *  -;t 

Aeroplanes  About    sixty    permits    for    press   photo- 

and  Telephoto  graphy  were  issued  at  Windsor  Castle 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  aerial  post.  Unfortunately,  all  the  holders  of  these 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  the  aviator  landing  nearly 
a  mile  away,  and  making  his  appearance  at  the  appointed 
spot  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  bicycle  and  his  mail  bag. 
As  it  happened,  it  did  not  matter  what  lenses  were  brought 
out  for  use,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  using  them  ;  but  we 
were  struck  by  the  absence  of  any  of  the  telephoto  type. 
When  one  considers  the  choice  of  really  rapid  telephoto 
lenses,  such  as  the  Bis-Telar,  the  new  rapid  Adons  of  Dall- 
meyer,  and  the  Zeiss  Rapid  Teleobjectives,  now  at  the 
disposal  of  photographers,  we  wonder  at  their  lack  of  enter- 
prise. Possibly  they  have  remembrances  of  high  magnifi- 
cations and  long  exposures,  but  that  must  not  deter  them. 
The  tele-photography  of  to-day  is  mostly  of  the  snap-shot 
variety,  and  we  felt  keenly  that  an  opportunity  of  making 
an  historical  picture  was  lost  while  Mr.  Hamel  soared  over 
the  Round  Tower. 

*  *  » 


The 

Reproving 

Camera. 


Members  of  the  photographic  profession 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  photo- 
graphy is  played  out,  ought  at  times  to 
feel  encouraged  by  the  readiness  with  which  all  classes 
of  persons  turn  to  the  camera  as  a  panacea  of  social  ills. 
Thus  Sir  William  Ramsay,  in  his  presidential  address  at 
the  British  Association  on  the  wastage  of  our  coal  sup- 
plies, foreshadowed  regulations  as  to  the  domestic  fire, 
a   breach    of   which    in   the   form    of   a    smoking    chimney. 


should  be  punishable  by  fine.  And  the  evidence  of  this 
act  of  wanton  waste  of  a  product  which  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  country  is  to  be  an  instantaneous  photograph  of 
the  chimney  with  its  issuing  smoke.  Still,  we  must  fear 
that  in  petty  offences  of  this  nature  Sir  William  Ramsay 
would,  inflict  a  fine  of  only  6d. — the  evidence  of  the  police 
constable  must  be  taken  as  sufficient.  Conditions  under 
which  use  might  be  more  seriously  made  of  the  camera 
are  those  of  the  intimidation  and  "  peaceful  picketing  " 
common  during  the  recent  railway  unrest.  The  sugges- 
tion is  made  by  a  correspondent  of  a  Sheffieldi  newspaper 
that  more  use  might  be  made  of  photographs  identifying 
those  engaging  in  such  breach  of  the  law,  a  course  which 
isi  isuggested  by  the  writer  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
show  these  unlawful  acts  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  hooligan 
element  of  the  community. 

*  *  * 

Disflsurins  Photographers,   of   all   people,   will  join 

*"®  ^  with    those    societies    and   public    bodies 

"   ■  which,   by  any   means,   have   worked   to- 

wards the  prevention  of  the  erection  of  disfiguring  adver- 
tisement signs  among  picturesque  scenerj-.  Although  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  Advertisement  Regulations  Act  of 
1907,  is  in  force  to  restrict  such  abuse  of  advertisement, 
its  effect  is  largely  nullified  by  the  conditions  under  which 
a  local  authority  has  hitherto  been  able  to  take  steps 
under  it.  In  a  letter  to  the  "  Times "  of  Monday  last 
Mr.  Richardson  Evans  draws  attention  to  the  legal  steps 
which  the  Hampshire  County  Council  is  taking  with,  the 
object  of  safeguarding  the  scenery  in  its  district  from 
further  disfigurement.  Hitherto  under  the  Act  it  has  been 
necessary  for  a  local  authority  to  specify  exactly  the 
places  and  areas  of  picturesque  character  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  to  apply,  but  under  a  new  con- 
cession of  the  Home  Office  it  would  appear  that  the 
Council  can  apply  the  Act  in  all  places  where  disfigure- 
ment is  possible,  and,  should  it  think  it  necessary  to 
take  action,  will  only  have  to  prove  disfigurement.  The 
greater  powers  which  it  may  be  supposed  are  thus  con- 
ferred upon  local  authorities  may,  we  presume,  be  em- 
ployed by  local  governing  bodies  elsewhere,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  lend  their 
support  to  any  such  movement  as  this  towards  the  re- 
tention of  the  English  country-side  in  its  unspoilt  beauty. 


i 


A   MODERN  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  DEPTH. 

Thk  paper  by  M.  R.  Ellie,  the  conclusion  of  which  we  print 
in  this  issue,  deals  once  more  with  the  matter  of  depth  from 
the  point  of  view  advocated  by  Mr.  Debenham  many  years 
ago,  and  recently  supported  by  many  Continental  writers. 
M.  Ellie  has,  however,  apparently  taken  the  matter  much 
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The  fifty-first  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  will  bo  published  on  December  1.  This 
year's  Almanac  reached  a  total  of  over  1,000  pages,  and  the 
entire  edition  of  25,000  copies  was  sold  out  immediately. 
Of  no  other  photographic  book  ever  issued  can  two  such 
unique  facts  be  recorded.  The  edition  for  1912  will  also 
consist  of  25,000  copies. 

As  in  recent  issues,  the  systematic  review  of  the  practical 
work  of  the  year  under  the  title  "  Epitome  of  Progress  " 
will  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  volume. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  features  of  the  Almanac  the 
1912  edition  will  contain  an  article  by  the  Editor  on  "  Lan- 
tern-slide Making,"  dealing  with  the  latest  methods  of  this 
branch  of  photography;  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hewitt, 
F.R.P.S.,  on  "  Indoor  and  Outdoor  At-Home  Portraiture," 
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illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams  and  supplemental 
plates;  and  a  series  of  twelve  illustrated  articles  (under 
the  title  "  How  to  Do  It  "),  which  contain  an  immense 
number  of  useful  hints  and  wrinkles. 

The  Almanac  for  1912  will  appeal  to  photographers  all 
the  world  over  as  a  daily  reference  guide  in  practical  work. 


%*  Important  Notice.— The  attention  of  advertisers  is 
specially  directed  to  the  announcement  that  the  entire 
edition  of  the  Almanac  (25,000  copies)  will  again  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  the  trade  on  December  1,  so 
as  to  be  well  in  advance  of  the  Christmas  publishing 
season,  and  the  co-operation  of  advertisers  to  that  end  will 
be  esteemed  by  the  publishers. 
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farther  than  the  others,  and  has  evolved  a  completely 
organised  system  by  whicli  all  calculations  can  be  very 
readily  effected  on  a  slide  rule  of  special  design. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Debenham  claimed 
that  depth  was  independent  of  focal  length,  and  dependent  ! 
only  on  the  actual  diameter  of  the  aperture,  which  means 
that  all  lenses  with  an  aperture  of,  say,  lin.,  will  givh 
the  same  depth,  whatever  the  focal  length.  An  Sin.  lens 
at  /'/8  will  therefore  give  the  same  depth  as  a  4in.  lens 
at  //4,  which  conclusion,  being  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  more  commonly  accepted  ideas,  was  treated  with  deri- 
sion, especially  by  those  who  had  never  studied  the  mailer 
of  depth  at  all  closely.  The  basis  of  Mr.  Uebenhum's  : 
argument  was,  however,  quite  misunderstood.  His  con-  i 
tention  was  that  the  amount  of  confusion  permissible  in 
an  image  depended  on  the  scale  of  the  image,  and  that  in 
two  different  size  prints  the  depth  could  only  be  con-  I 
sidered  to  be  equal  provided  that  each  showed  the  same 
amount  of  confusion  when  enlarged  upon  the  same  scale. 
His  opponents'  contention,  when  boiled  down,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  depth  in  two  prints  of  different  scales  was 
only  equal  when  the  confusion  in  the  corresponding  parts 
was  the  same ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  amount  of  con-  I 
fusion  permissible  was  the  same  for  any  scale.  This  latter 
argument,  of  course,  forms  the  basis  of  the  ordinary 
depth  formulae  and  tables  given  in  English  text-books,  \ 
while  Mr.  Debenham's  argument  practically  forms  the 
basis  of  the  more  modern  theories,  such  as  those  advocated 
by  M.  Ellie.  We  need,  however,  hardly  point  out  that 
the  crude  theories  given  above  are  both  practically  and 
theoretically  unsound.  When  we  go  to  the  trouble  and 
•expense  of  using  large  plates  and  long  focus  lenses  we 
do  so  nine  times  out  of  ten  because  we  want  more  detail 
than  will  be  visible  in  a  small  print.  If  we  follow  Mr. 
Debenham's  rule  we  shall  only  get  the  same  amount,  for 
the  result  will  be  onh'  equivalent  to  the  small  print  en- 
larged, while  if  we  follow  the  other  rule  we  shall  probably 


get  more  minute  details  than  we  want.  Far  more  elastic 
rules  than  these  are  required  in  practical  work,  and  so 
it  is  now  the  general  rule  to  adopt  different  standards  of 
confusion  for  different  size  images,  with  the  result  that 
we  consider  depth  from  a  point  of  view  that  is  really  a 
compromise  between  the  two  systems. 

Practically  the  only  difference  that  now  exists  between 
the  two  methods  of  studying  depth  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  consider  the  circle  of  confusion.  In  what  we  may 
term  the  English  system  we  take  the  actual  diameter  of 
,the  circle  of  confusion  ;  in  what  we  may  call  the  Con- 
tinental system,  though  it  is  English  by  origin,  we  con- 
sider the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  that  circle  of 
confusion  whan  the  print  is  viewed  at  its  proper  viewing 
distance.  This  is  the  coefficient  E  used  by  M.  Ellie,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  allowed  to  vary  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  allowed  to  vary  in  the 
English  system.  When  this  fact  is  grasped  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  two 
systems,  excepting  in  a  mathematical  sense.  The  final 
results  are  the  same,  but  they  are  arrived  at  by  different 
processes. 

M.  Ellie's  system  appears  to  be  a  very  complete  one, 
as  his  slide-rule  seems  to  be  capable  of  giving  all  the  in- 
formation that  can  be  wished  for.  It  will  be  noted  that 
he  takes  at  the  start  the  distances  of  the  nearest  and 
farthest  objects  that  are  required  to  be  in  focus,  the  rule 
then  shows  the  distance  on  which  wo  should  focus  sharply 
and  the  stop  we  should  use  to  give  the  maximum  amount 
of  confusion  that  we  deem  permissible,  or  the  amount 
of  confusion  that  we  shall  get  with  ajiy  other  particular 
stop.  The  rule  also  allows  for  the  use  of  magnifiers.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  when  E  is  taken  as 
equal  to  1-1,000  the  result  is  equivalent  to  allowing  a 
circle  of  confusion  of  1-100  inch  with  a  lens  of  lOin.  focal 
length,  or  a  circle  of  1-200  inch  with  a  lens  of  Sin.  focal 
length. 
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The  exhibition  of  the  society  of  photographers  which  calls  itself 
by  the  French  word  for  room  opened  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Water-colour  Society.  Althou;;;h  the 
new  organisation  is  in  reality  a  resuscitation  of  the  Linked 
^ing,  its  pictorial  tenets  are  not  exactly  on  all-fours  with  the 
•old  one.  In  the  present  show  one  sees,  even  more  distinctly  than 
dn  the  show  last  year,  that  the  views  of  the  promoters  have 
■grown  more  liberal ;  their  selection  is  more  catholic  and,  on 
the  whole,  less  aggressively  "  arty  "  than  in  the  early  days. 
There  is  nothing  peculiarly  "  salonistic  "  as  the  term  used  to  go, 
.and  nothing  to  differentiate  from  an  exhibition  by  any  other 
photographic  body,  beyond  what  lies  in  the  degree  of  excellence, 
a  distinction  open  to  all. 

It  may  be  a  sign  of  the  times  that  a  larger  proportion  than  ever 
of  the  exhibits  are  from  the  hands  of  foreigners.  This  may 
point  to  the  fact  that  pictorial  photography  is  becoming  more 
jxijiular  on  the  Ojntinent,  although,  as  some  say,  it  has  passed 
its  heyday  in  this  country.  We  are  of  opinion  that  much  of  the 
attractiveness  of  this  and  other  similar  shows  is  due  to  the 
judicious  selection  of  work  submitted  by  our  foreign  neighbours. 
For  example,  the  large  multiple-gum  prints  from  Th.  and  Oscar 
Hofmeister  take  a  leading  place  here,  and  will  certainly  leave 
the  strongest  impression  upon  the  minds  of  visitors,  largely 
because  of  the  insistence  of  their  size  and  colour.  These  German 
■gentlemen  have  certainly  never  been  beaten  in  the  line  of  which 
they  were  pioneers.  The  exhibition  of  their  works  some  years 
ago  in  our  own  offices  remains  not  only  unsurpassed,  but  un- 


imitated.  The  finest  in  the  present  exhibition  is  without  doubt 
that  to  which  the  place  of  honour  has  been  given.  It  is  called 
"  Aus  einer  alten  Deutschen  Kleinstadt "  (69),  and  represents  a 
medifeval  street  by  moonlight,  with  a  ruddy  light  gleaming  in 
a  few  wjndows.  There  is  more  truth  to  natural  effect  in  this  than 
in  the  other  subjects,  the  qualify  of  colour  and  balance  of  tones 
being  remarkably  well  caught.  One  little  unfortunate  detail 
appears  in  the  aggressive  high-light  along  the  back  of  a  white 
horse  in  the  foreground.  The  picture  would  make  a  fine  decora- 
tive piece  for  a  large  room.  "  Bothenburg  "  (51)  and  ''Abend- 
stimmung "  (76)  are  less  completely  fine,  but  the  latter  has 
good  colour.  It  falls  short  a  little  on  the  side  of  contrast  and 
strength.  Perhaps  the  next  striking  thing  in  the  room  is  the 
centrepiece  of  the  opposite  wall,  the  imposing  stormpiece  by 
F.  J.  Mortimer  entitled  '•  In  the  Thick  of  It  "  (183).  This  is  a 
large  print  from  a  negative  taken  over  the  stem  rail  of  a  ship 
that  has  just  ridden  over  an  enormous  wave.  The  sky-line  is, 
of  course,  hidden  "by  the  heaving  masses  that  tower  above  the 
ship.  The  sky  is  dark  with  tempest,  and  the  black  wavtrs  are 
blotched  with  foam,  whilst  sheet*  of  spray  fall  over  the  rails. 
It  is  long  since  Mr.  Mortimer  did  anything  better  than  this. 
Near  by  it  hangs  a  quiet  and  peaceful  view  of  the  "  Mission, 
Santa  Barbara  "  (187),  by  Francis  Bruguiere,  which  is  also  im- 
posing in  a  different  way.  The  towers  of  the  building  are  fine 
pictorial  material,  enhanced  by  the  proximity  of  an  overshadow- 
ing tree,  of  which  proper  use  has  been  made.  Through  the  vista 
a  reflected  light  from  the  ground  creeps  into  the  shaduwod  walls 
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of  the  mission.  But  these  facts  are  but  the  dry  bones  of  picture- 
making  ;  the  breath  that  gives  them  life  is  the  indefinable 
quality  and  harmony  of  tones,  that  makes  something  romantic 
out  of  what  might  have  been  the  merest  topographical  view. 
Another  foreign  work  of  striking  characteristics  is  a  group  of 
four  girls  leaping  up  in  the  symmetric  disposition  of  a  dance, 
with  their  arms  aloft.  This  sculpturesque  design  is  by  Fred 
Boissonnas,  who  calls  it  "  Vers  I'ldeal,  jeunes  filles  dansant" 
(199).  The  figures  are  all  off  the  ground  together,  and  their 
classic  apparel  is  tossed  about  by  the  action.  The  yellow  tint  of 
the  picture,  it  should  be  explained,  is  due  to  a  coloured  glass  that 
was  placed  over  the  print  to  correct  what  was  thought  to  be 
an  inharmonious  tint  inclining  to  a  purple.  There  are  two  other 
dancing  subjects  which  arrest  attention.  One  is  "  Die  Tan- 
zerin"  (208),  by  Hugo  Erfurth,  and  the  other  by  A.  Eriurth, 
called  "Girl  Dancing  "  (61).  The  latter  has  by  far  the  most 
action  and  grace ;  but  the  Tanzerin  scores  on  account  of  the 
fine  mass  that  it  makes,  the  shape  of  which  is  not  too  adroitly 
emphasised  by  the  process  of  clearing  away  the  background  from 
the  figure.  This  process  is  a  dangerous  one,  resulting  almost 
invariably  in  unpleasant  edges.  Some  of  H.  Erfurth's  portraits 
suffer  from  the  same  rather  catch-penny  method  of  getting  force 
of  a  specious  kind.  He  is  seen  to  better  advantage  in  the  capi- 
taloil  print,  "  Portrait  "  (86). 

Tlie  size  and  tonal  strength  of  R.  Lincoln  Cocks's  "  La  Fon- 
taine des  Girondins,  Bordeaux"  (124)  gives  this  work  also  an 
important  place  in  the  array  of  work.  It  represents  a  group  of 
sea-horses  and  their  riders,  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  part 
of  which  is  just  seen  to  the  left.  The  selection  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  group,  though  attributable  to  the  sculptor, 
nevertheless  becomes  an  attractive  feature  of  Mr.  Cocks's  design. 
We  rather  demur  to  the  brightening  of  the  sky  behind  the  head 
of  the  uppermost  figure.  It  involves  a  mixture  of  principles. 
It  is  perhaps  just  allowable  to  arrange  a  halo  in  the  background 
of  a  painted  head  if  material  is  amenable,  but  it  is  over-stepping 
the  mark  to  introduce  a  sun  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  actual 
sky  behind  statuary,  when  that  statuary  is  very  strongly  illu- 
minated from  another  direction.  Apart  from  that  little 
solecism,  Mr.  C!ocks's  noble  subject  deserves  ^high  praise.  So, 
indeed,  does  his  other  large  and  effective  view  of  "  The  Alkaza, 
Segovia  "  (85),  a  stately  composition  having  strong  lines  and 
a  capital  effect  in  the  sky.  There  may  be  some  who  will  be 
struck  with  Pierre  Dubreuil's  view  of  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris  " 
(57),  which  is  three-quarters  obscured  by  life-sized  chestnut 
leaves,  black,  as  seen  against  the  light.  The  whole  picture  is 
^  possibly  ten  inches  by  seven :  the  chestnut  leaf  is  probably 
seven  inches  by  seven.  Can  such  an  arrangement  have  any 
artistic  advantages  ?  It  is  quite  in  the  old  spirit  of  Salon  freaks. 
Of  course,  the  view  of  the  Cathedral  may  be  good  or  charming  ; 
but  who  can  see  it  or  appraise  it  between  and  beneath  the 
chinks  of  these  black  masses?  One  simply  leaves  it  with  a 
shrug.  Things  of  this  sort  are  supposed  to  be  a  "  draw."  They 
may  be  so,  in  a  limited  way,  but  they  do  not  make  for  reputa- 
tion in  a  society,  and  therefore  their  adoption  is  a  short-sighted 
policy.  What  a  refreshing  and  inspiring  exhibition  could  be 
made  of  things  that  are  striking  without  causing  unpleasant 
shock !  The  commonplace  and  ordinary  certainly  do  pall — in 
photography — even  when  they  are  good  ;  but  the  remedy  for 
that  does  not  lie  in  hanging  exciting  things  when  they  traverse 
every  principle  of  good  art.  That  is  too  large  a  sacrifice  to 
make  on  the  altar  of  commercialism. 

Pierre  Dubreuil's  "  Grand  Place  "  in  Brussels  (122)  is,  fortu- 
nately, both  striking  and  legitimate  in  every  particular,  and 
therefore  a  doubly  welcome  contribution  to  the  show.  It  is 
simply  a  somewhat  unconventional  bird's-eye  view  of  a  market- 
place, where  the  white  umbrellas  ol"  the  stalls  and  the  little 
walking  figures  stand  out  strangely  but  convincingly.  Here 
there  is  nothing  to  shock  the  most  fastidious,  and  yet  no  one 


would  pass  the  work  by  as  "the  usual  thing."  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  C.  Yarnall  Abbott's  cleverly  treated  portrait  of 
Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis,  called  "  The  Dance  "  (121),  a  charming 
figure  having  the  angularity  of  pose  and  the  flatness  of  tone, 
tint,  and  relief  associated  with  Egyptian  art.  A  deal  of  senti- 
ment and  strength  characterises  "  The  Pillars  of  St.  Martin's  " 
(171),  by  A.  H.  Blake,  who  has  seldom  surpassed  it.  The 
view  is  of  the  portico  of  the  church  looking  towards  St. 
Martin's  Lane  by  night.  Tlie  lights  of  the  distant  shops  are  a; 
concentration  of  effect  and  a  good  foil  to  the  sombreness  of  the 
pediment,  which,  it  appears,  has  had  to  be  helped  out  a  little 
from  the  enveloping  darkness  by  Mr.  Blake's  own  hand. 

The  foregoing  are  the  works  which  will  impress  the  average 
visitor  upon  a  first  tour  of  the  gallery.  In  a  second  examina- 
tion many  prints  of  more  reticence,  but  not  of  less  merit,  wilU 
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The  Salon  Is  adverliaing  Its'Exhibition  by  a  very  attractive  and  tasteful 
poster,  of  which  the  above  is  a  reproduction. 


be  noted.  There  are  the  charming  interiors  and  genre  subjects^ 
of  Guido  Rey,  who  now  affects  a  kind  of  eighteenth  century 
costume  in  his  figures.  "  Rayon  de  Soleil  "  (10)  is  perhaps  the- 
best  of  them.  It  represents  a  lady  looking  up  from  a  book  with 
a  lively  expression,  in  a  room  prettily  arranged.  All  these 
prints  have  a  "literary"  motive,  and,  as  technical  examples, 
are  clean,  bright,  and  sharp,  yet  withal  very  pleasing.  B.  M. 
Cocks  continues  to  display  his  forceful  Oriental  subjects,  of 
which  perhaps  "  Sidi-Okba,  A  Splash  of  Sunlight  "  (18)  is  the 
most  effective.  The  deep  shadows,  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the' 
ground  and  on  the  robes  of  the  figure,  may  appear  to  English 
eyes  an  over-statement;  but  they  are  no  doubt  perfectly  true' 
records  of  a  land  where  the  light  is  undiffused  by  vaporous 
air.  "  An  Arab  Cafe  "  (21)  is  a  shady  interior,  where  the  figures 
are  fine  pictorial  material.  We  like  also  his  "  Under  the  Pepper- 
Tree"  (195),  which,  though  a  little  flat,  has  a  good  design.  C. 
Wille  exhibits  several  strong  jwrtraits,  and  of  them  "Miss  T."' 
(7)  shows  his  methods  at  their  best.      Here  the  subject  is  thei 
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broadest  in  treatment.  The  Missis  W.  and  G.  Parrish  send 
from  St.  Ijouis  some  captivating  baby  portraits.  The  little 
fellow  "  In  Hospital  "  (15)  has  a  lively  expression  as  he  lookiN 
out  at  us  from  his  pillows,  and  "  Nestlings ''  (149)  are  a  pair  of 
twins,  presumably,  who  slumber  in  their  voluminous  napery. 
They  will  be  great  favourites  of  the  young  lady  visitors  on  the 
look  out  for  "sweet  "  and  "  ducky"  things. 

"The  Dark  Stairway  "  (136),  by  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  is  another 
child  subject,  with  the  addition  of  a  mother.  Here  the  mysteri- 
<iHS  shadows  of  the  stairs  serve  a  good  pictorial  purjwse,  and 
give  point  to  the  youngster's  apprehension.  We  are  glad  to  see 
several  of  the  charming  landscapes  of  Leonard  Misonne.  Few 
among  photograpliers  understand  so  well  as  he  does  what  con- 
stitutes beauty  of  effect.  "  Les  Oies  "  (22)  and  "  La  Neige  " 
(196)  are  both  good  things  ;  but  the  crowning  effort  in  pic- 
torialism  is  the  beautifully  designed  and  artistically  felt  "  Aux 
Champs  "  (38).  If  such  prints  do  not  sell  there  is  no  hope, 
commercially,  for  pictorial  photography.  C.  David  Kay,  who 
made  a  reputation  a  year  ago,  has  done  an  excellent  thing  in 
his  sunny  and  dusty  subject  of  "  Repairing  Winchester 
Cathedral"  (29).  The  man  wheeling  the  barrow,  the  stones, 
the  dry,  sunny  place  where  the  air  is  thick  with  stone-dust,  all 
this  is  the  kind  of  matter  that  suits  the  camera. 

A  very  charming  subject  of  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  is  called  "  A  Sunny  Window  "  (31).  It  is  by  Fredk.  Hollyer, 
who  has  given  it  a  soft  melting  quality  that  is  suitable  and 
attractive.  In  "  The  White  Sail  "  (35)  J>;ilm  H.  Anderson  has 
sacrificed  realism  very  considerably  to  pictorial  effect.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  his  tones  are  fine  in  themselves  ;  but  we 
feel  them  to  be  too  heavy  and  opaque  to  properly  represent  the 
distance  seen  beyond  the  boat.  The  print  looks  like  a  photo- 
gravure, over-inked  ;  but  it  is  a  strong  work  nevertheless. 
There  is  better  quality  in  the  dark  tones  of  John  Currie's  view 
of  "  The  Cross,  Glasgow  Exhibition,  1911  "  (47).  E.  T.  Holding 
sends  "Evening  in  the  Harbour"  (56),  presumably  of  some 
Dutch  town.  It  would  be  very  good  for  somebody  less  clever 
than  air.  Holding.  A  simple  subject,  but  an  excellent  effect, 
is  given  in  the  large  stretch  of  sloping  meadow,  some  trees,  and 
a  lively  sky,  called.  "Morning"  (63),  by  G.  Edwin  Keller. 
From  Budapesth  come  four  clever  portraits  by  Joseph  Pecsi, 
one  of  them  a  "  Portrait  of  F.  Widder  "  (79),  who  returns  the 
compliment  with  a  "  Portrait  of  Joseph  Pecsi  "  (65).  D'Ora,  of 
Vienna,  also  shows  some  extremely  strong  portraits.  All  this 
work  should  interest  professional  portraitists  here,  for  it  is 
distinctly  out  of  the  common.  "Tea  in  the  Open  Air  "  (73)  is 
a  sunny  and  very  pretty  subject,  dexterously  bandied  by  C.  H. 
Hewitt,  and  Mrs.  Minna  Keene  surpasses  herself  in  two  charm- 
ing figure  subjects  with  sunshine  through  the  leaves  of  trees. 
One  is  called  "  Pomegranates"  (93),  and  the  other,  and  better, 


"  Sunshine  and  Shadow  "  (66).  R.  Duhrkoop'n  worVn  are  a* 
fine  as  ever.  One  of  them  is  "A.  L.  Cobum,  Eiiq."  (104),  who- 
wears  neither  collar,  necktie,  nor  shirt  under  his  jacket,  which' 
fact,  we  suppose,  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  portrait. 

"  Kingston  Mill,  Sussex  "  (102)  is  a  view  to  which  Cha«.  Job 
has  given  what  the  Germans  call  slimmuno.  The  light  over  the- 
earth,  the  trees,  and  the  sky  are  all  full  of  real  feeling,  and  we 
should  take  this  to  be  one  of  his  finest  landscapes.  James 
McKissack's  "  Scarboro'  "  (131)  we  saw  and  admired  at  Liver- 
pool. Of  Alex.  Keighley's  works,  which  are  not  so  good  here  as 
those  he  showed  last  year,  "The  Shepherd"  (172)  is,  to  our 
minds,  the  best.  Other  old  friends  are  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  and 
C.  H.  L.  Emanuel,  the  former  showing  an  excellent  study  of  a 
man  and  woman  under  an  awning,  the  diffused  light  making  a 
novel  arrangement  of  lighting.  Mr.  Emanuel  has  given  up  his 
postcard  size  this  time  for  a  larger-scaled  picture  of  an  old  street 
where  a  grandmotherly  old  soul  stands  at  a  doorway,  "  Under 
One  Hundred  and  One  "  (157),  the  number  of  the  house  seen 
above  her  head.  Harold  Baker  has  found  a  fine  "  Deserted ' 
Mill  "  (162),  and  Percy  G.  E.  Wright,  as  in  days  gone  by,  comes- 
to  the  front  with  a  Dutch  girl  ruminating  at  a  table  in  a  dark 
room  lit  by  a  strong  sunbeam.  This  is  called  "  Pieternella"  (163). 
"Tallages"  (166)  is  another  of  Harry  Wild's  mythical  castles 
— great  in  romantic  portent.  The  "Boses"  (177)  of  Marcus 
Adams  has  a  very  distinguished  method,  and  we  ought  also  to 
refer  to  "Paonieu"  (80),  a  still-life  group,  by  O.  Ehrhardt, 
which  looks  as  though  it  were  a  slight  outline  painted  upon  a 
warm  ground  with  high  lights  in  flake  white.  W.  H.  Porter- 
field  has  imbued  with  a  "  mood  "  his  "  Gorge,  Niagara  "  (20O), 
and  Fredk.  H.  Evans  gives  us  another  of  his  perfect  presen- 
tations of  carvings  in  the  jwrch  of  "  Chartres  Cathedral  "  (204). 
We  supjK)se  Americans  think  very  highly  of  Pirie  Macdonald's  • 
large-scale  epidermis  charts  that  gleam  with  a  natural  exuda- 
tion ;  but  we  think  that  people  on  "  this  side  "  would  care 
for  less  detail  on  a  nose  and  more  on  an  ear  than  they  would 
find  in  "Portrait"  (207).  "The  Victoria  Memorial"  (209)  as 
seen  through  trees  by  A.  B.  F.  Evershed  makes  a  taking  sub- 
ject. As  frequently  with  the  otherwise  fine  works  of  John  M. 
Whitehead,  the  sky  dominates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of ' 
the  subject  in  the  romantic  "  Stirling  Brig  "  (215).  A  lady's 
head  by  Reginald  Craigie  is  a  forcible  "Portrait"  (219),  and 
the  Bembrandtesque  attempt  of  Mrs.  Barton  in  "  The  Am- 
bassador "  (220)  is  very  nearly  a  great  success  ;  but  the  hand 
is  too  fussy  in  its  tones.  Bertram  Park's  work  shows  great 
enterprise. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until  October  21.     Its  success 
will  be  watched  with  much  interest,  since  it  Is  a  debatable  point 
with  many  as  to  whether  the  public  have  had  enough  of  exhibi-  ■ 
tions. 


ON    THE    RESULTS    OF    SOME    TESTS    OJ    PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC    SHUTTERS    AT    THE    NATIONAL 

PHYSICAL    LABORATORY 


I » « 


(A  paper  read  at  the  meeting 

Thk  tests  referred  to  in  this  paj)er  were  taken  by  the  method 
and  with  the  apparatus  fully  described  in  a  pap/r  read  before 
the  Physical  Society.*  The  time  is  measured  by  receiving  on 
a  falling  photographic  plate  a  focussed  beam  of  light  which  is 
made  by  electrical  means  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side  in  a 
horizontal  plane  at  a  known  uniform  rate.  When  the  plate  is 
developed  the  time  record  appears  as  a  sine  curve,  in  which 

•  "OnaMetli(xlofle«tlnit   Photograpliic  ShuUers."  "Pr^  ^^7*-  *=<>«••"  ^°'' 
XXIl.,p.7S2.    "Phil.  M»g.,"  Nov.,  19U8L     ••  B.J."  Kov.  19,  19U9. 


of  the  Optical  Society.) 

the  interval  of  time  taken  by  the  plate  to  more  through  the 
distance  separating  two  successive  vertices  of  the  sine  curve  is- 
a  definite  fraction  of  a  second.    In  the  tests  to  be  discussed 
these  intervals  of  time  were  l/25th,  1,50th,  l^/SOOth,   l/l,000th, 
and  l/2,000th  of  a  second. 

The  simplest  method  of  testing  is  to  place  the  shutter  in  the 
path  of  the  vibrating  beam  of  light,  so  that  the  beam  can  only 
reach  the  plate  while  the  shutter'  is  open.  To  obtain  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exposure  it  b   then  only  necessary   to   count  the- 
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number  of  vibrations  recorded  on  the  plate.  Figure  1  shows  an 
example  of  a  plate  in  which  this  method  was  used.  Each  com- 
plete vibration  took  l/300th  second.  The  numbers  of  vibrations 
recorded  are  18.6,  5.1,  4.5,  and  6.1.  Hence  the  durations  of 
exposure  in  the  four  cases  shown  were  .062,  .017,  .015,  and  .020 
of  a  second  respectively. 

By  this  method  we  can  evidently  only  obtain  the  total  length 
of  time  for  which  the  exposure  lasted.  For  many  purposes  this 
is  not  enough.  It  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  see  what  the  shutter 
is  doing  at  every  instant  of  the  exposure.     A  shutter  may  give 


Fig.  1. 
In  the  oriKinal  print  the  vibrations  appear  on  a  quite  clear  grcuiid. 

exactly  the  duration  of  exposure  which  it  is  stated  to  give, 
and  yet  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  instrument :  it  may,  for 
instance,  not  open  to  its  full  aperture,  or  it  may  take  a  very 
■considerable  proportion  of  the  time  of  exposure  in  opening  and 
■closing ;  in  either  of  these  cases  under-exposure  would  vei'y 
likely  be  the  result. 

To  obtain  this  further  information  the  vibrating  beam  of 
light  is  allowed  free  access  to  the  photographic  plate  (i.e.,  the 
beam  does  not  pass  through  the  shutter),  and  a  separate  record 
hj  the  side  of  this  time-measuring  sine  curve  shows  what  the 


Fig.  2. 

■shutter  is  doing.  Figures  2  and  3  (taken  from  the  paper 
mentioned  above)  show  the  method  followed.  Figure  2  shows  a 
series  of  stages  in  the  opening  of  a  shutter ;  to  a  particular 
length  of  the  white  line  (which  is  really  a  slit  placed  close  to 
the  shutter  leaves),  there  corresponds  a  definite  area  of  the 
shutter  opening.  Figure  3  shows  for  every  instant  of  the  ex- 
posure the  length  of  the  white  line  of  Figure  2  ;  the  time  is 
measured  vertically  by  the  aid  of  the  vibrating  light,  and  the 
length  of  the  slit  is  the  length  of  the  portion  of  a  horizontal 
line  intercepted  by  the  "shutter  diagram."     By  combining  the 


results  derived  from  measurements  of  Figures  2  and  3  the  area 
of  the  shutter  opening  admitting  light  to  the  plate  is  found 
for  every  instant  of  the  exjiosure. 

In  testing  focal-plane  shutters  a  similar  method  is  followed. 
A  very  narrow  illuminat-ed  slit  is  placed  almost  in  contact 
with  the  shutter  blind.  As  long  as  the  blind  opening  is  opposite 
ihis  slit  light  reaches  the  photographic  plate,  forming  a  rect- 
angular image  by  the  side  of  the  sine  curve. 

The  results  to  be  given  refer  to  focal-plane  and  to  between- 
lens  shutters. 

Before  considering  the  results  of  the  tests  it  is  necessary  to 
realise  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  "speed"  and 
"efiiciency"  as  applied  to  these  two  types  of  shutters.  It  is 
convenient  to  denote  by  the  "speed  "  of  a  particular  shutter 
the  length  of  an  exposure  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  depend 
solely  upon  the  shutter ;  in  particular  it  should  be  independent 
of  the  aperture  of  the  lens  used.  It  may  not  in  all  cases  be 
possible  to  do  this,  but  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  focal-plane 
shutters  and  of  between-lens  shutters  wliich  open  and  close  at 
the  centre.  It  happens,  however,  that  if  we  adopt  definitions 
of  the  "  speed"  which  are  independent  of  the  aperture,  by  the 
speed  of  a  between-lens  shutter  we  mean  something  very  different 
from  what  must  be  understood  by  the  same  term  when  applied 
to  a  focal-plane  shutter.     We  define  the  speed  of  a  between-lens 


Fig.  3. 

shutter  of  the  type  considered  to  be  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  instant  when  light  first  passes  the  shutter  leaves  and 
the  instant  when  all  light  is  cut  off :  in  other  words  by  speed  in 
this  connection  we  mean  the  total  duration  of  exposure  at  the 
centre  of  the  plate.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  speed  in 
this  case  is  an  indication  of  the  rate  at  wliich  an  object  may 
be  moving  without  risk  of  producing  an  appreciable  blurring  of 
its  image. 

In  the  case  of  the  focal-])lane  shutter,  the  speed  is  defined 
as  the  interval  of  time  taken  by  the  opening  between  the 
blinds  to  cross  the  axis  of  tlie  lens.  This  is  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  light  that  will  reach  the  centre  of  the  plate  during 
the  exposure,  i.e.,  it  indicates  whether  the  plate  will  or  will 
not  b^  properly  exposed  :  whatever  the  type  of  shutter  such  a 
measure  of  exposure  is  called  the  "  equivalent  exposure."  We 
may  define  this  as  follows  :  — 

The  equivalent  exposure  is  the  length  of  time  required  to 
transmit  to  the  plate  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  re- 
ceived during  the  actual  exposure,  when  throughout  this  (equiva- 
lent) exposure  we  sup]X)se  that  every  part  of  the  lens  is  effective 
which  is  effective  at  any  instant  of  the  actual  exposure. 
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The  exposures  in  all  shutters  ate  connected  with  the  efficiency 

by  the  equation — 

Equivalent  exposure  =  Total  duration  of  exposure  x  efficiency. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  "speeds"  of  focal-plane  and 
of  between-lens  shutters  are  not  directly  comparable.  A  case 
which  may  easily  arise  is  one  in  which  a  focal-plane  shutter 
jitul  a  between-lens  shutter  for  a  particular  lens  aperture  have 
an  etticieucy  of  .5;  the  "speed"  of  the  focal-plane  shutter 
may  be  .001  sec,  and  of  the  between-lens  shutter  may  be 
.002  sec.  Under  these  circumstances  the  two  shutters  are 
equivalent  to  one  another  :  in  each  case  the  length  of  time 
ilurini;  which  light  reaches  the  centre  of  the  plate  would  be 
.002  sec,  and  the  equivalent  exposure  would  be  .001  sec.  This 
distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  results 
of  some  of  the  tests. 

The  particulars  which  I  now  propose  to  give  indicate  in  each 
type  of  shutter  the  highest  speeds  attained  ;  the  range  of  speeds, 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  marked  sjieeds,  and  the  efficiency. 
This  is  followed  by  a  short  discussion  of  tlie  factors  that  affect 
the  efficiency,  and  some  diagrams  will  be  given  illustrating  a 
few  cases  of  particular  interest. 

Focal-Plane    Shutters. 

In  ten  typical  shutters,  of  which  only  two  were  made  to  the 
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same  design,  of  the  highest  speeds  obtained  f-om  the  individual 
shutter?,  the  highest  was  .0005  sec,  and  the  lowest  .006  ;  the 
mean  of  all  the  highest  speeds  was  .0025  sec,  four  of  tlie  ten 
having  their  highest  speeds  lower  than  this.  Only  two  shutters 
attained  as  high  a  speed  as  .001  sec. 

In  the  best  case  the  highest  speed  was  within  three  per  cent, 
of  its  nominal  value  ;  in  the  worst  ca.se  it  was  three  times  as 
long  as  it  should  have  been — an  error  of  200  per  cent. — taking 
the  marked  speed  as  the  basis  of  measurement. 

In  some  of  these  shutters  the  various  speeds  were  denoted 
by  a  number,  and  no  indication  was  given  of  the  speeds  they 
were  expected  to  give.  In  the  best  case  the  mean  error  of  all 
the  marked  speeds  was  fourteen  per  cent.,  in  the  worst  case 
sixty  per  cent.,  and  the  mean  error  of  all  marked  speeds  of  all 
shutters  was  forty-three  per  cent. 

The  longest  exposures  were  between  .089  sec.  and  .030  sec, 
with  a  mean  value  of  .056  sec.  The  ratio  of  the  lowest  speed 
to  the  highest  varied' from  61  to  6.6,  with  a  mean  value  of  33. 

In  half  of  these  cases  the  alteration  of  speed  was  brought 
about  solely  by  variation  of  the  width  of  the  opening  between 
the  blinds,  and  the  speed  was  found  to  be  strictly  proportional 
to  this  width  :   in  four  cases  the  tension  of  the  spring  could  be 


altei«d  in  addition  to  the  previou*  adjuatment,  but  the  v«ri«tion 
in  the  speed  that  could  be  obtained  in  this  way  was  always  imatl. 
The  percentage  khortening  of  the  exposure  obtained  by  chang- 
ing from  the  least  to  the  greatest  tension  varied  from  Mventeen. 
to  thirty-five  j)er  cent.,  with  a  mean  of  twenty-six  per  cent.  Thi» 
is  shown  in  figures  4  and  5,  in  which  width  of  blind  opening 
is  measured  horizontally,  time  vertically,  and  each  ot  the  in- 
clined lines  shows  the  relation  between  speed  and  width  of  blind 
oi>eiiing  when  a  definite  spring  tension  is  used.  The  fact  that 
the  lines  are  straight  shows  that  the  speed,  with  a  definite 
spring  tension,  is  proportional  to  the  blind  opening. 

In  one  case  a  single  operation  both  reduced  the  width  of  the 
opening  and  increased  the  tension  of  the  spring. 


The  efficiency  of  a  focal-plafte  shutter  is   i.  ■*■  a  b    wUeie  a  is 

/ir 
the  diameter  •  of  the  aperture  used  in  the  lens,  6  is  the  distance- 
of  the  blind  of  the  shutter  from  the  emulsion  of  the  plate,  f  is 
the  distance  of  the  back  unit  plane  of  the  lens  from  the  plate,, 
and  u>  is  the  width  of  the  blind  opening.    In  most  cases  f  will 

not  differ  appreciably  from  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and    — 

will  be  the  aperture  ratio  of  the  stop  in  use.     Thus  to  get  the- 
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Fig.  5. 

highest  possible  efficiency  (i.e.,   to  make  sure  of  getting  fully 

exix)sed  negatives  of  rapidly  moving,  objects)  the  ratio   -      must 

be  made  as  small  as  possible.  The  efficiency  then  can:  only  be- 
improved  by  reducing  the  separation  between  the  plate  and  the 
blind  or  by  increasing  the  rate  at  which  the  blind  travels,  and 
thus  jiermitting  a  wider  opening  to  be  used.  Figures  4  and  5 
show  that  in  the  shutters  tested  no  great  difference  in  speed 
was  obtained  by  increasing  the  tension  :  this  may  be  due  either 
to  the  increase  in  tension  being  insufficient  oV  to  the  near 
approach  to  the  highest  speed  that  the  blind  can  attain  with 
any  tension  with  the  construction  adopted.  It  thus  become*  of 
interest  to  see  what  velocities  were  obtained  in  these  shutters. 

Considering  only   the    velocities    attained    with    the    highest- 
spring  tension,    the  highest   value   found  was  3.00   metres  per- 
second,  the  lowest  1.15,  and  the  mean  1.84  metres  per  second. 
These  values  do  not  appear  to  be  so  high  that  they  cannot  be- 
considerably  improved. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  may  be 
conveniently  postponed  until  some  of  the  results  obtained 
with  between-lens  shutters  have  been  considered ;   it  will  then 

•  Thli  dlmiietor  U  to  be  meMored  Id  tba  Umg*  *paM,  tod  not  t>r  •■  metMl 

measurement  of  the  lens  mount. 
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'be  possible  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  results  and  to  con- 
sifler  shortly  the  relative  merits  of  tlie  two  types  when  either 
ai)pears  suitable  for  the  work  proposed. 

Between-Lens    Shutters. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  tests  on  twenty  between- 
lens  shutters  of  sizes  suitable  for  Ufa  with  such  modern  lenses 
as  are  often  fitted  to  half-plate  or  Sin.  x  4in.  cameras.  Large  be- 
tween-lens  shutters  have  been  excluded,  as  their  speeds  are 
slnw  in  comparison  with  those  of  sizes  in  general  use. 

Tlie  highest  speed  (duration  of  exposure)  reached  by  any 
of  these  shutters  was  .0023  sec.  ;    the  highest  speeds  att^iined 


Fig.  6. 

by  all  the  shutters  were  between  this  and  .022  sec.  ;  the  mean 
of  all  the  highest  speeds  was  .0054  sec.  In  the  best  case  the 
■highest  speed  was  within  0  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  value  ;  in 
the  worst  case  it  was  2.2  times  its  nominal  value.  The  mean 
error  for  all  speeds  was  in  the  best  case  15  per  cent.,  in  the 
■wiirst  case  80  per  cent.,  and  the  mean  error  for  all  the  shutters 
was  46  per  cent.  The  longest  exposures  were  between  .17  sec. 
and  2.3  sec,  with  a  mean  value  of  1.0  sec.  The  ratio  of  the 
lowest  speed  to  the  highest  varied  from  7.5  to  1,000,  with  a 
mean  value  of  500. 


Fig.  7. 

In  some  of  these  cases  tlie  efficiency  was  determined.  In  the 
best  case,  with  a  highest  speed  of  .005  sec.,  the  efficiency  was  54 
per  cent.  ;  the  efficiency  with  the  lowest  speed  (.84  sec.)  was 
100  per  cent.,  and  the  mean  value  for  all  s]K'eds  (average  value 
.22  sec.)  was  89  per  cent.  The  mean  results  for  all  efficiency 
tests  were  highest  (mean  .0054  sec.)  50  per  wnt.  ;  lowest  (mean 
1.0  sec.)  100  per  cent.  ;   average  (mean  .22  sec.)  80  per  cent. 

In  the  accompanying  table  the  results  of  U^sts  on  between-lens 
and  focal-plane  shutters  are  arranged  in  a  form  in  which  direct 
comparison  is  possible. 


Most  of  these  between-lens  shutters  appear  to  be  fitted  with 
a  trip  gear  working  in  connection  with  a  brake  of  some  kind. 
In  some  cases  this  is  in  the  form  of  a  dash  pot  with  air  as  the 
working  fluid.     In  shutters  of  this  type  the  leaves  always  open 


Fig.  8. 

and  close  very  quickly,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  exposure 
takes  place  with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  in  use.  At  the 
fastest  exposure  there  is  no  appreciable  interval  between  open- 
ing and  closing  ;   in  these  shutters  the  efflciencv  at  all  speeds 


I'ig.  9. 


is  good.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  trip  arrangement  is 
omitted,  and  the  connection  between  the  air  brake  and  the 
leaves  is  direct.  Thus  the  movement  of  the  leaves  enables  an 
examination  to  be  made  of  the  way  in  which  the  brake  works. 


Fig.  10. 

The  general  result  does  not  tend  to  increase  belief  in  the 
reliability  of  the  air  brake.  In  some  cases  it  works  on  suction, 
in  others  on  compression ;  the  former  appears  to  be  the  more 
satisfactory,  but  in  both  the  movement  is  liable  to  be  jerky. 
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This  is  well  illustrated  in  figures  6  to  10,  which  are  in  marked 
contrast  with  figure  3.  Figures  8  to  10  show  sets  of  three  con- 
sofutive  exposures,  each  sot  on  the  same  shutter  at  the  same 
setting,  so  that  if  the  shutter  were  perfectly  reliable  the  three 
diagrams  forming  any  one  figure  should  be  identical  in  shape 
and  size.     In  one  case  the  exposure  is  about  ten  times  as  long 


as  on  the  two  previous  exposures.  In  another  case  the  variation 
is  very  market!,  but  not  as  bad  as  in  the  previous  case.  In 
the  third  set  the  brake  had  a  habit  of  sticking  when  the  exposure 
should  have  been  nearly  over,  so  that  the  diagrams  end  in  a 
long  tail.  T.  Smith. 

{To  be  continued.) 


DEPTH     OF     FOCUS    IN     RELATION     TO    THE    LENS    AND 

THE     PLATE. 


n. 


Rule    for    Calculating    Focus. 

The  formulae  which  are  based  on  the  use  o{  tlie  coefficient  «  are 
eimple  enough  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but  their  use  for  the 
calculation  of  the  distances  Di  and  H  is  of  such  a  more  complex 
nature  that  after  having  doubled  the  product  of  two  dimensions 
one  has  to  divide  the  result  by  a  sum  or  a  difference.  Next,  in 
order  to  calculate  O  or  n,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  division,  or 
a  multiplication  and  a  division.  For  the  calculation  of  magnifiers  it 
is  necessary   to   divide   a   pro<luct  by   a  difference. 


calculation  of  O  or  of  n  can  be  readily  reduced  to  additions  or 
subtractions  by  the  use  of  logarithms.  In  accordance  with  these 
principles  I  have  devised  a  slide-rule  wliich  allows  of  problems  of 
depth  of  focus  being  very  readily  made.  In  my  article  in  "  La 
Photographie  des  Couleurs  "  I  pointed  out  two  methods  of  graduat- 
ing scales  of  D'  and  of  H.  I  have  employed  the  graduation  there 
given  as  a  variant,  but  with  some  modifications,  which  allow  of  the 
rule  being  applied  in  the  calculation  of  magnifiers. 
In    consequence   of   the    hypothesis  «      =   constant  the  use  of  this 
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Fig.  3. 


But  if  the  reciprocals  of  the  distances  be  taken  the  operations 
are  greatly  simplified.    Thus,  let 


V=rf.  i  =  rf         ^=..  i=A 


i- 


li  =  ''^' 


and 


D'     "  D    "  U, 

Formulio  (1 ),  (2)  and  (8)  then  become  :— 

Moreover,  we  know  that  the  multiplications  or  divisi(»is  for  the 


rule  can  be  extended  to  all  lenses  up  to  50  cm.  focal  length,  tfao 
value  of  (  being  moreover  chosen  as  the  worker  sees  fit.  In  my 
article  I  have  alluded  to  different  rules,  charts,  etc.,  worked  out 
for  the  calculation  of  focus,  but  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  constant 
diameter  of  the  circle  of  confusion.  These,  however,  can  only  be 
used  for  certain  values  of  F  and  of  «.  In  a  recent  article  in  "  Photo- 
graphische  Rundschau,"  translated  in  "  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography"   of  January   14,   1910,   Professor   R.    Luther,  whil* 
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adopting  the  hypothesis  of  a  co-efficient  of  angular  definition 
=  1/2.000,  has  given  a  table  of  depth  problems  in  which  the 
calculation  is  done  by  simple  additions  and  subtractions.  He  has 
also  made  allowance  for  the  errors  which  may  creep  in  in  the 
majority  of  commercial  apparatus  owing  to  a  want  of  coincidence 
between  the  optical  focal-plane  and  the  actual  surfaces  of  the 
plate.  This  difference  may  be  as  much  as  1  mm.  in  certain 
cases,  and  in  "B.J."  of  December  10,  1910,  Dr.  Scheffer,  adopting 
the  same  hypothesis  with  c  =  1/1000,  1ms  drawn  a  diagram  for  focus- 
sing. In  Fig.  3  I  have  shown  the  gradations  of  this  rule,  and 
in  Fig.  4  is  shown  the  drawing  of  one  end  of  the  rule  which 
I  have  made  at  small  expense  from  pieces  of  card,  grooved  strips 
of  pearwood,  and  small  sheets  of  transparent  celluloid,  which  are 
cut  of  L-section  to  form  the  "  Cursor,"  shown  hatched  in  the 
figure.  The  movable  slide  (reglet)  is  formed  by  the  middle  band 
glued  to  a  sliding  piece  of  pearwood. 

The  graduations  of  the  distance  are  made  according  to  the  law 
of  reciprocals,  the  two  others  are  logarithmic  as  for  ordinary  cal- 
culations. On  the  upper  scale  of  n  and  of  1/100  f  I  have 
emphasised  by  means  of  arrows,  the  values  of  1/100  e  correspond- 
ing to  values  of  e  l/l.OOO,  1/2,500,  and  1/3,500 :  say  10,  25,  and 
35,  which  appear  to  me  to  Ije  the  values  most  frequently  employed 
in  practice.  An  arrow  could  also  be  marked  on  20  corresponding 
to  e  =  1/2,000.  Moreover,  the  values  of  n  corresponding  to  the 
numbers  of  diaphragm  markings  adopted  by  the  'Congress  of  190O 
are   indicated    by  a    small   cross. 

Suppose  now  that  the  whole  object  to  be  photographed  falls 
between  the  distances  D  =  2.6  metres  and  D,  =  4.8  metres 
measured  along  the  lens  axis:  with  lens  of  a  focal  length  of 
12.4  cm.   and   when  a  co-efficient  of  angular   definition   of   1/2,500 


ReglellemoWe    eA«Iluloi(J 


is  considered  suflicient.  We  have  now  to  determine  the  distance 
pi  (of  sharp  focus)  as  also  O  and  n.  We  bring  the  movable  slide 
into  a  position  such  that  the  line  terminated  by  an  arrow  and 
marked  infinity  is  opposite  the  division  4.8  of  the  lower  fixed 
scale  of  distances.  Then  we  slide  along  the  cursor  so  that  its 
registered  line  coincides  with  the  division  2.6  on  the  fixed  scale. 
We  at  once  read  H  =  11.3  on  the  upper  scale  under  the  line  of 
the  cursor.  Opposite  the  division  H  =  11.3  of  the  lower  scale 
of  the  slide  we  read    D'    =   3.35  on  the  scale  of  distances. 

In  order  to  calculate  0  corresponding  to  «  =  1,/2,500  or  to 
1/100  f  =  2-5,  we  bring  arrow  25  of  the  upper  scale  of  the 
slide  opposite  H  =  11.5  on  the  fixed  scale  and  read  opposite  the 
arrow  marked  10  the  value  of  O  on  the  fixed  scale,  which  is,  in 
this  case,  4.5  mm.  Without  moving  the  reglet  we  should  also 
read  the  value  >i  =  27  opposite  the  division  P  =  12.4  on  the 
fixed  scale.  If  we  had  selected  e  =  1/1,000  we  should  have  brought 
the  arrow  marked  10  opposite  H  =  11.3  and  would  have  read 
almost  /(    =  11  opposite  F  =  12.4  on  the  upi>er  fixed  scale. 

If  the  arrow  marked  10  fell  below  O  =  2.5  mm.,  the  minimum 
value  of  the  working  diameter,  we  should  still  set  it  opposite 
2.5.  For  the  lens  of  12.4  cm.  focal  length  the  value  correspond- 
ing with  n  would  be  50.  The  definition  would  no  longer  correspond 
to  the  coefficient  t  =  1/2,500,  but  would  be  the  best  possible 
compatible  with  diffraction  phenomena. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  division  D'  is  at  an  equal  distance 
from  D  and  from  D,  on  the  scale  of  distances,  and  that  on  the 
elide  the  division  opposite  D  corresponds  exactly  with  H/2  when 
the  line  marked  «  is  opposite  D,.  We  should  then  dispense 
with  the  second  scale  of  H  as  also  with  tihe  cursor,  mentally  doubling 


H/2  in  order  to  obtain  H  and  reading  opposite  this  value  the 
division  D'  on  the  scale  of  distances.  This  is  what  I  have  done- 
for  the  focus  disc  calculator  (see  below),  but  the  mode  of  use  in 
this  case  is  less  convenient,  since  it  is  necessary  to  double  a 
number. 

The  graduation  of  the  lower  scale  of  H  could  be  limited  at  2. 
metres,  but  it  has  been  prolonged  up  to  one  meter,  as  the  scale 
of  distances,  in  view  of  the  eventual  use  of  magnifiers. 

The  second  problem  consisting  in  finding  D  and  D,,  knowing  F. 
O,  or  n,  and  D',  and  choosing  f,  can  be  easily  done  with  the 
calculator. 

Taking  «  as  1'2,500  and  using  a  lens  of  focal  length  12.4  cm., 
the  diaphragm  being  open  to  «  =  32,  and  finally  the  exact  focussing 
being  made  on  a  distance  of  4.5  metrc-s,  we  shall  adjust  the  slide 
in  such  a  position  that  the  division  32  of  the  n  scale  marked  with 
a  cross  is  opposite  F  =  12.4.  The  arrow  marked  25,  corresponding 
with  €  =  1/2,500,  will  then  indicate  H  =  9.7  metres  for  the  dis- 
tance of  opening.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arrow  marked  10 
indicates  0  =  3.9  mm.,  but  it  is  not  very  necessary  to  know  this 
in  this  case.  But  if  the  lens  were  provided  only  with  a  diaphragm 
scale  in  millimetres  the  knowledge  of  F  would  not  be  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  H.  If,  for  example,  0  =  3.9  m.m.,  one 
would  bring  the  arrow  marked  10  opposite  3.9  and  the  arrow  25 
would  indicate  H  =  9.7  metres. 

Thus,  having  determined  H  and  knowing  Di,  there  remains  only 
to  calculate  D,   and  D.     For  this  the  line  of  the  cursor  is  brought  to- 

4.5  metres,  that  is  to  say,  half-way  between  the  division  4.4  and! 

4.6  on  the  distance  scale.  We  then  slide  the  reglet  so  as  to  read 
H  =  9.7  by  interixjlation  under  the  line  of  the  cui-sor.  The  aa-row 
of  the  reglet  will  then  indicate  Dj  =8.4  metres  on  the  scale  of  dis- 
tances. To  find  D  we  shall  bring  the  line  of  the  cursor  so  as  to 
read  H  =  9.7  by  interpolation  on  the  second  H  scale,  and  in  this, 
position  the  same  line  will  indicate  D  =  3.1  on  the  distance  scale. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  division  of  the  first  H  scale  opposite  I> 
indicates  half  of  H.  The  second  H  scale  may  then  be  dispensed 
with,  or  even  the  cursor.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  calculate 
in  the  head  the  half  of  H,  and  to  read  the  corresponding  value  D- 
on  the  scale  of  distances. 

Calculating    Magnifiers. 

This  calculation  is  readily  done  as  long  as  the  distance  of  the- 
nearest  point  of  the  object  is  not  less  than  1  metre,  that  is  the  limit 
of  the  marking  of  the  focussing  scale. 

If  the  object  is  a  plane  surface,  or  includes  a  very  small  depth  of 
field  at  the  distance  D,  there  is  no  purpose  in  making  calculations, 
of  the  diaphragm,  since  the  latter  can  be  used  at  the  full  aperture. 
Assuming  that  the  minimum  distance  T  corresponding  to  the  maxi- 
mum extension  of  the  camera  is  2  metres,  and  that  the  object  is  at 
the  distance  D  =  1.55  along  the  axis  of  the  lens,  then  the  focal 
length  Fi  of  the  magnifier  will  not  be  less  than  1.55  metres,  and  in 
this  case  the  focussing  scale,  with  the  magnifier  attached,  should 
be  set  at  infinity.  In  order  to  calculate  the  distance  F,'  we  bring 
the  mark  x  of  the  reglet  opposite  the  division  T  =  2  metres  on  the 
distance  scale,  and  in  this  position  we  read  F,'  =  7  metres  on  the 
lower  scale  of  the  reglet  opposite  the  midway  point  between  the 
gradations  1.54  and  1.56  of  the  distance  scale,  this  point  correspond- 
ing to  1.55. 

Among  the  magnifiers  at  disposal,  the  focal  lengths  of  which  lie 
between  1.55  and  7  metres,  we  shall  choose  that  with  the  greatest 
focal  length,  say  Fl   =  5  metres. 

We  shall  bring  the  division  5  of  the  magnifier  scale  (echelle  des- 
bonnettes)  opposite  the  point  between  1.54  and  1.56,  and  in  this 
position  of  the  reglet  the  arrow  marked  »  will  indicate  D.,  =  2.25- 
metres,  which  is  the  distance  on  which  we  should  focus  when  using 
the  magnifier. 

If  the  object  includes  appreciable  depth  of  field  between  the 
distances  D,  and  D,  this  latter  distance  being  not  less  than  1  metre, 
we  shall  first  calculate  Dl  as  though  the  magnifier  were  not  being 
used.  If  this  distance  D*  is  less  than  T,  corresponding  to  the  maxi- 
mum extension  of  the  camera,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  magnifier. 

Assume  T  =  2  metres  and  the  object  to  extend  between  Df 
=  1.7  metres  and  D  =  1.52  metres.  We  shall  then  calculate- 
Dl  =  1.44  as  though  there  were  no  magnifier,  and  H  =  9.5  metres. 
The  value  of  m  or  of  0  ia  calculated  as  already  done  by  taking  a 
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given  value  of   «,  and  knowing  the  focal  length  F  of  the  leni.  Thus, 
ill  this  case,  if  F  =  12.4  cm.  we  obtain  32  as  the  value  of  n,  taking 

<   =  1/2,500. 

The  smullest  value  of  Fi  for  the  magnifier  will  be  1.7  metres,  the 
maximum  distance  of  the  field  of  the  actual  object.  With  this  dis- 
tance we  focus  on  H,  the  hyperfocal  distance,  and  equal  to  9.5 
metres.  To  find  the  greatest  possible  magnitude  of  the  magnifier  we 
set  the  arrow  oo  of  the  calculator  to  T  =  2  metres  of  the  distance 
scale,  and  opjKMite  the  division  1)'  =  1.^44  metres,  on  this  scale  we 
read  F,'  =  5.2  metres  on  the  magnifier  scale.  Thus,  with  a  magnifier 
of  5  metres,  focus  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  approximation  at 
the  maximum  extension  of  the  camera  of  2  metres. 

But  if  we  could  not  provide  such  a  magnifier,  we  should  choose 
the  least  convergent  among  those  of  focal  length  between  1.7  and 
5  metres,  say  one  of  3  metres.  To  determine  the  distance  Dj'  of 
exact  focus  with  this  magnifier,  we  set  the  division  3  of  the  reglet 
opposite  1.44  metres  of  the  distance  scale,  and  the  arrow  oo  will  then 
indicate  Dl   =  2.75  metres  on  this  scale. 

The  knowledge  of  the  limit*  of  the  field  of  ithe  virtual  object  is 
not  indispensable.  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  detennine  these  limits  by 
the  rule.  For  this  it  is  sufficient  to  set  the  division  H  =  9.5  of  the 
reglet  opposite  Di  =  2.75  on  the  distance  scale.  The  smallest 
virtual  distance  will  be  read  on  the  distance  scale  opposite 
H/2  =  4.8,  say  2.15  metres:  the  greatest  distance  opposite  the 
arrow    oo,  say  3.8  metres. 

If  we  intend  to  determine  the  limits  D  and  D,  of  the  actual  sharp 
field,  knowing  D'  and  H  (this  latter  distance  worked  out  from  the 
given  values  of  n,  F  and  «.  or  more  simply  from  0  and  e,  since  the 
interposition  of  a  magnifier  does  not  alter  the  value  of  H),  we 
shall  determine  these  limits  as  though  the  magnifier  were  not  in  use. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  distance  D^'  con 
jugate  to  Di,  as  we  have  done  in  the  preceding  case  with  the  mag- 
nifier in  use,  and  the  limits  of  the  virtual  field  would  then  be 
determined  in  the  same  way. 

A    Disc-Calculator    of    Depth.'' 

I  have  worked  out  a  disc  form  of  calculator  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  slide  rule  above  described,  but  more  portable  and  more 
readily  constructed  by  the  amateur.  The  parts  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  calculator  is  constructed  as  follows  : — Cut  out  the  large  circles 
A  and  B,  and  also  the  disc  D,  and  strengthen  A  with  a  piece  of  card 
of  the  same  diameter.  In  the  disc  B  cut  a  hole  of  the  diameter  of 
the  smaller  concentric  circle.  Cut  the  card  roughly  around  the  disc 
C,  so  as  to  obtain  a  somewhat  larger  disc,  glue  this  on  thin  card, 
such  as  a  visiting  card,  and  then  cut  exactly  to  the  circumference,  so 
that  this  disc  can  rotate  without  too  much  play  in  the  central  aper- 
ture of  disc  B,  and  glue  it  to  the  centre  of  the  disc  A.  Place  the 
movable  disc  A  in  place  on  the  large  disc,  put  a  little  glue  on  the 
centre  of  the  disc  C,  and  press  down  the  disc  D  in  order  to  make  it 
adhere.     The  disc  depth  calculator  is  then  complete,  but  in  order 


J.",,?'' *^"'''* '"  '•*  fho'oP"aphle  <Je«  Couleura  "  I  made  allation  only  to  the 
posaibillty  ofconstructing  this  diBC.  Its  construction  is  »nalo80us  to  that  of  tho 
msc  which  Quintana  has  construoteU  for  the  calculation  of  exposures  ("  Photo- 
Sevue,'  April  11.  1909).  * 


to  make  it  more  convenient  in  use  it  is  well  to  glae  •  coopla  of 
short,  stout  pieces  of  card  EE  on  to  the  disc  B  on  either  side  of  the 
division  1.10. 

The  three  quadrants  or  large  sectors  of  the  circumferences  of  the 
movable  and  fixed  discs  are  occupied  by  the  graduated  scales 
arranged  inversely,  and  are  intended  for  the  calculation  of  H  and 
the  distances,  as  already  indicated  for  the  rule,  in  which  the  second 
scale  and  the  cursor  are  dispensed  with.  The  four  quadrants  or 
small  sectors  of  somewhat  greater  radius  are  graduated  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  n,  0,  and  H.  On  these  small  sectors  the  movable  part 
includes  the  scale  of  H,  0,  and  F,  whilst  this  scale  ii  fixed  in  the 
case  of  the  slide  rule. 

Having  determined  H  and  knowing  D  and  D,<  with  the  large 
sector  we  bring  this  value  of  H,  indicated  on  the  small  sector  of  the 
movable  disc  opposite  the  aiTow  10,  25,  or  35,  according  to  the  value 
chosen  for  €,  and  without  moving  the  disc  we  read  O  at  once  oppo- 
site the  arrow  marked  10,  and  n  opposite  the  division  F  (the  focal 
length  of  the  lens). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  divisions  of  the  small  sectors  are  not 
so  complete  as  those  of  the  slide  rule  corresponding  to  them,  but 
the  graduation  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 

The  study  which  we  have  made  above  of  depth  applies  to  still 
objects  near  to  the  camera  or  interior  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
one  has  not  to  trouble  about  exposure  nor  to  render  more  detail  than 
the  eye  can  see  when  placed  in  the  position  of  the  lens.  But  if 
the  work  is  done  with  a  very  good  lens  it  may  be  thought  necessary 
for  scientific  or  documentary  purposes  to  obtain  the  best  definition 
possible  on  the  negative  when  the  latter  is  examined  by  a  lens  or  in 
the  microscope,  and  it  would  then  appear  rational  to  adjust  the 
e.xact  focus  on  the  maximum  distance  D,,  and  then  to  settle  the 
diameter  of  the  diaphragm,  taking  into  consideration  the  phenomena 
of  diffraction  and  the  influence  of  the  grain.  Simple  formulas  seem 
not  to  be  employed  in  this  case. 

If  the  subject  contains  moving  objects,  such  as  a  galloping  horse, 
everything  requires  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  sharpness  of  the  image, 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  of  exposure  must  be  reduced  as  far  as 
possible  by  opening  the  diaphragm  to  the  maximum,  employing  an 
instantaneous  shutter,  and  then  adjusting  the  focus  by  means  of  the 
scale  on  the  distance  of  the  subject  as  well  as  this  latter  can  be 
judged.  As  in  general  such  a  subject  does  not  call  for  great  depth 
of  field,  the  chief  sharpness  of  the  image  will  be  satisfactory  so  long 
as  the  shutter  exposure  is  of  sufficient  rapidity.  An  out-of-focus 
effect  of  still  surrounding  objects  will  be  tolerated,  and  is  even  an 
advantage  in  that  it  accentuates  the  sharpness  of  the  moving  sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  desired  to  draw  attention. 

Lastly,  in  artistic  photography  it  may  be  said  that  no  focus  rule 
exists  tmless  it  is  to  focus  on  the  object  which  appears  to  present  the 
greatest  interest,  actual  sharpness  being  considered  a  drawback. 
There  is  even  advantage  in  using  a  lens  in  which  the  presence  of 
certain  aberrations  allows  of  fine  detail  being  obliterated.  If  the 
whole  subject  occupies  a  certain  depth,  the  out-of-focus  effect  is 
adjusted  by  viewing  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  and  opening  the 
diaphragm  as  required.  R.  Elue. 


THE    GOERZ     DOUBLE    ANASTIGMAT£".DAGOR "    AND 
ITS    TWO    COMPONENT    SYSTEMS. 


{.'V    Note   in  "  Photographische   Rundschau.") 
The   frequent   and   numerous   enquiries   about   the   position   of  the 
principal  points  in  the  double  objectlTO  and  in  the  systems,  their 
focal     length,     brightness,     etc.,  . 


have  convinced  me  that  a  de- 
tailed description  of  all  these 
points  published  in  a  photo- 
graphic periodical  woidd  be  of 
general  interest.  I  will  there- 
fore explain  it  for  a  Dagor 
/  =  120  mm.  ;  the  several  values 
for    other    focal    lengths  being 


Fig.  1. 


obtainable  quite  easily  by  a  process  of  reduction. 

Figs.    1   to   3   represent   diagrammatically   such   a   Go3rz   Double 


Anastigmat    "Dagor,"  the  dimensions  corresponding  to  the  actual 
values.    F  is  the  focus  of  the  double  objective,  itfl  distance  from 

the     last     lens     surface     being 

110.5   ram.      The  corresponding 

jr*  principal  point  H  lies  at  a  dis- 

tance  of   95   mm.    inward   from 

this  outer  lens  surface,  or 
1.18  mm.  behind  the  plane  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  at  tbs 
same  time  is  the  symmetrical 
plane.  If  we  determine  the  focal 
length  as  the  distance  between  the  ground  glass  and  the  diaphragm 
plane,  when  focussing  "  infinity,"  the  result  will  be  1  per  cent,  in 
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excess  of  the  actual  focal  length.  Though  the  distance  between 
the  principal  point  and  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm  is  compara- 
tively small,  it  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for  very  exact 
work    (photogrammetry). 

The  anterior  focus 
and  its  principal  points 
are  symmetrically  situ- 
ated, with  respect  to 
the  diaphragm  plane, 
to  the  posterior  points, 
so  that  between  the 
two  principal  points 
there  is  a  distance  of 
2.36  mm. 


K 


SJO.J 


Fig.  3. 

For  an  aperture  1  :  6.8,  th'3 
diameter  of  the  bundle  of 
rays"  parallel  to  the  axis 
which  passes  through  the  ob- 
jective is  „-  =  17-65  mm. 
o.b 

This  bundle  is  constricted 
through  the  front  lens,  so  that 
its  diameter  in  th?  plane  of 
the  diaphragm  will  only  be 
15.25  mm.,  therefore  the  aper- 
ture of  the  diaphragm  is  to 
the  effective  aperture  : — 
15.25  :  17.65  =  1  : 1.16. 
The  focal  distane?  of  the 
two  separate  combinations  is  . 
208  mm.  ;  the  ratio  of  the 
focal  distances  of  the  double 
objective  to  that  of  the  com- 
ponent lens  combination  is 
therefore  120  :  208  =  1  : 1.73. 
The  distance  batween  the  last 
concave  lens  surface  of  the 
front  lens  and  its  focus  Fv  is 
183.2  mm.,  and  that  between 
this  surface  and  the  principal 
point  Hv  is  24.8  mm.  As  this 
lens  has  only  a  thickness  of 
7.7  mm.,  the  principal  point 
is  still  17.1  mm.  in  front  of 
the  first  lens  surface.  This 
results  in  a  comparatively 
short  extension  of  the  bellows 
when     using     the     front     lens 

alone.     The  diameter  of  the  bundle  of  axial  rays  is  17.65  mm.,  as 
in  ths  case  of  the  double  objective.     The  relative  aperture  of  the 
17.65^   1 
2iJ8      11.8 
ths   back    lens    the    distance 


we   have   characterised   abov?.     The  distance  between  the  anterior 

and  the  posterior  principal  points  of  the  two  lens  halves  is  5.4  mm. 

The   equival'jnt  focus  of   the  back   lens  is  not   greater  than  that 

of   the   front   lens.     Both   are   equal,    and    if   nevertheless    different 

sized  images  are  ob- 
tained with  the  two 
lenses  (always  assum- 
ing  the  identical  dis- 
tance of  the  object) 
this  must  b?  ascribed 
to  the  distortion  pro- 
duced by  the  two 
separate  lenses. 

In  the  front  ler.s 
the  angles  which  the  central 
rays  form  with  the  optical 
^_  axis  after  emerging  from  the 
l?ns  are  greater  than  those 
which  are  included  between 
these  same  rays  and  the 
optical  axis  before  they  enter 
the  lens,  and  this  differenc> 
increases  in  proportion  to  the 
field.  In  the  case  of  the 
back  lens,  however,  the  re- 
verse holds  good.  As  a  con- 
sequence, if  we  focus,  for 
instance,  a  square  with  the 
front  lens,  we  not  only  obtain 
the  usual  cushion  shape,  but 
the  image  is  also  larger  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in 
an  anastigmatic  objective  of 
equal  equivalent  focus.  If 
this  lens  is  used  as  the  back 
lens  we  obtain  a  smaller, 
bulged  image.  Both  shapes 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4,  in  which 
it  is  assumed  that  the  en- 
closed square,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  accurate  repro- 
duction, embraces  an  angle 
of  about  40  deg.  in  the 
diagonal.         \V.   Zschokke. 


front  lens  is  therefore - 


For  ths  back  lens  the  distance  between  the  focus  and  lens 
surface  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  focal  length,  because  the 
principal  point  Uh  is  22.5  mm.  behind  the  last  surface ;  it  is  there- 
fore 208-1-22.5  =  230.5  n.m.  The  effective  aperture  of  the  back  lens 
is  no  long'er  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  objective,  but  only  equal 
to  that  of  the  diaphragm  opening,  and  the  aperture  ratio  is  there- 

15  26         1 

-  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  brightness  of  the 


fore- 


208        13.6 

front  lens  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
back  lens. 

Tho  anterior  focus  and  the  anterior  principal  point  of  the 
back  lens  are  naturally  identical  with  the  posterior  focus  and 
posterior  principal  point  of  the  front  lens,  the  positions  of  which 


Messes.  Campbell  -  GR.tv, 
Ltd.,  photographers,  of  88, 
Edgware  Road,  London,  W., 
have  been  awarded  the  Grand  - 
Prix  in  connection  with  their 
exhibit  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Royal  Photographic 

Society.  —  The  Society's 
meetings  will  recommence  on 
Tuesday,  September  19,  when  a  paper  on  "  Reversal  and 
Re-reversal,"  and  another  on  "Light  and  Development,"  both 
by  llr.  John  Sterry,  Hon.  F.R.P.S.,  will  be  read.  Also,  on 
September  26,  a  lantern  lecture  on  "English  Wild  Flowers,"  illus- 
trated by  Autochrome  slides,  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Essenhigh 
Gorke,  F.R.P.S. 

Chaxge  op  Address. — Mr.  B.  Rinaldo,  from  5,  Dianna  Place, 
Euston  Road,  to  328,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W. 

Hker  Rudolf  Duhrkoop  and  his  daughter,  who  have  spent  the 
wrhole  summer  in  the  United  States,  reached  their  home  in  Hamburg 
on  Saturday  last,  full  of  new  plans  and  inspirations.  They  attended 
the  Xational  Convention  of  the  P. P. A.  of  America,  where  Herr 
Diihrkoop  demonstrated  his  photogVaphic  methods.  Just  before 
sailing  for  home  they  were  entertained  by  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers' Association  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Goldensky  Studio  in 
Philadelphia. 


T 
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Pftoto = i»eci)anical  Dotes* 

The    Bolt    Court    Classes. 

Ths  prospeotiis  of  the  classes  in  photoengraving,  litliography, 
•stc,  which  are  held  at  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving  and 
Lithography,  may  now  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Principal, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Newton.  The  classes  commence  on  Monday  next, 
September  18,  and  during  tb3  re-building  of  the  school  in  Bolt 
Court  are  held  in  temporary  premises,  which  have  been  very 
•efficiently  equipped,  at  Fleet  Lane,  Farringdon  Street,  K.C.  The 
courses  of  instruction  include  photography  for  reproduction  pur- 
poses, the  preparation  of  originals,  and  the  making  of  negatives 
for  line,  half-tone,  and  thre3-colour  block  making.  Separate  classes 
for  line-etching,  half-tone  etching,  fine-etching,  mounting,  and 
proving  are  also  held,  the  syllabus  teing  planned  with  full  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  In  the  lithographic  and  collotype 
section,  tbs  classes  include  practical  instruction  in  these  surface 
processes,  whilst  a  further  series  of  courses  of  instruction  are  for 
students  of  photogravure,  mezzotint,  and  other  intaglio  methods. 
Particulars  of  the  day  classes,  and  of  prizes,  etc.,  offered  to 
students,  may  be  obtained  from  tha  syllalnis,  whilst  it  should  be 
added  that  the  Principal  and  his  staff  hold  themselves  at  the  dis- 
posal of  intending  students,  who  are  advised  to  consult  them  in 
taking  up  a  course  of  instruction. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAU    PATENTS. 

The  following  patent  has  been  applied  for  : — 
Scale   Adju.steks. — No.    19,417.     Indicating   scale    adjusters    for 
process  cameras.     James  Tilley. 


Hnaiecta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporaries. 


Ho'w  to  Make  a  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder.  Reflector, 
and  Light  Protector  at  a  Cost  of  One  Penny. 

Pbocoie  at  the  ironmonger's  or  penny  bazaar  (writes  "  T.  C.  P." 
in  the  "  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News "  for  Sep- 
tember 11)  a  tin  funnel,  then  get  an  inch  or  so  of  cane  or  stick, 
which  you  split  in  two.  Pass  the  magnesium  ribbon  down  the  stem 
of  funnel  and  between  the  pieces  of  stick.  When  you  have  sufficient 
length  of  ribbon  protruding,  wedge  the  wood  in  the  stem ;  it  thus 
becomes  firm.  The  stem  of  funnel  becomes  the  handle,  and  its 
mouth  becomes  the  reflector,  which  will  be  found  to  act  as  a  shade 
to  one's  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  burning  ribbon.  The  reflector 
can  be  marked  to  denote  inches. 

Rapid    Drying    of    Negatives,  ""V 

In  "Photography  and  Focus"  recently  to  hand  (writes  Mr.  B. 
Schleicher,  of  Gladesville,  New  South  Wales,  in  the  issue  for  Sep- 
tember 12),  I  notice  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  rapidly 
washing  and  drying  a  negative  and  producing  a  print  from  it.  It 
is  stated  that  the  drying  is  one  part  of  the  process  that  is  likely 
to  take  up  most  time.  In  this  connection  a  fact  that  I  have  dis- 
covered may  perhaps  be  of  interest,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known.  I  always  fix  my  negatives  in  a  fixing  bath  of  the 
following  composition :  — 

Hypo    4  ozs. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  160  grs. 

Chrome  alum    150  grs. 

Water      20  ozs. 

This  strongly  hardens  the  film,  which  is  a  great  advantage  here, 
especially  in  summer,  when  washing  has  frequently  to  be  done  in 
warm  water.  So  hard  does  the  film  become  that  a  plate  can  be 
quite  safely  dried  by  heat,  e.g.,  holding  over  a  fire  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear,  without  any  sign  of  melting  or  running  of  the  film. 
This  should  be  useful  if  a  negative  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  as  the 
hardening  is  not  an  extra  operation,  but  takes  place  at  the  same, 
time   as   fixing,  time  being    thus    saved,    while    the   drying   should 


be  coinp]et«  in  five  minutes,  or  very  littl«  more.  Thi»  treatment 
works  equally  well  with  bromide  paper,  which  dries,  if  anything, 
more  quickly  than  a  plate.  If  as  rapid  drying  as  possible  is  desired, 
all  surface  moisture  should  be  blotted  off  with  a  clean  fluffless  cloth, 
or  pure  blotting-paper. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

"  TiiK  C.VMKKA.  House  Jouhnai,  "  for  September  describes  the 
latest  patterns  of  enlarger  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C.  Messrs.  Butcher  have  just  brought 
out  a  "  silver  "  lantern  screen  for  extra  brilliant  projection,  and 
particularly  suitable  for  showing  Autochromes  and  other  colour 
transparencies.  Particulars  of  this,  and  also  of  a  new  self-feeding 
arc  lamp,  will  be  found  in  the  issue,  which  is  obtainable  post  free. 

Photogr.\phehs'  Letter-IIeadi.ngs.  —  Mr.  W.  Knoi,  ToUcross, 
Glasgow,  sends  us  a  specimen  book  of  designs  of  letter-headings, 
etc.,  printed  by  him.  The  examples  show  great  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion of  paper,  ink,  and  type,  ajid  we  would  emphasise  to  photo- 
graphers the  advantages  of  adopting  this  means  of  creating  a 
favourable  impression  upon  their  sitters.  This  is  a  topic  on  which 
we  have  often  written  in  the  past;  with  such  tasteful  work  as  that 
of  Mr.  Knox  at  photographers'  disposal,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
many  of  the  wretched  examples  of  stationery  which  we  see  week 
by  week. 

A  Fallowfield  Pbofessigxai,  List. — The  firm  of  Jonathan 
Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.,  have  just 
issued  a  list  of  plates,  papers,  chemicals,  and  minor  professional 
apparatus,  such  as  dishes  and  other  articles  which  are  in  regular 
demand.  The  goods  are  priced  throughout  at  a  special  figure  for 
cash  with  older,  and  many  professionals,  therefore,  should  find  it  a 
convenience  to  have  this  list  at  hand  when  taking  advantage  of  the 
large  and  varied  stock  held  by  Messrs.  Fallowfield.  The  list  is  sent 
only  on  receipt  of  a  photographer's  trade  card  or  business  heading. 

ExAMEL-s.— Mr.  J.  W.  Beaufort,  The  Studio,  Easy  Row,  Bir- 
mingham, has  just  issued  an  extremely  dainty  list  of  the  ceramic 
enamels  of  which  he  is  the  actual  maker  from  photographs  or  photo- 
graphers' negatives.  Mr.  Beaufort  issues  these  choice  forms  of 
permanent  photograph  in  the  shape  of  lockets  and  pendants,  in 
handsome  leather  cases,  or  mounted  in  various  articles  suitable  for 
presentation,  such  as  cigarette  cases,  sovereign  purses,  scent-bottles, 
jewel  caskets,  and  silver  christening  spoons.  These  are  all  excel- 
lently illustrated  in  the  list  before  us,  a  perusal  of  which  should 
encourage  photographers  to  offer  their  work  to  sitters  in  these 
highly  attractive  forms. 


roeetlngs  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
SiTUBDAT,  September  16. 
Bristol  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Stapleton  and  Frenchaj. 
Lincoln  Amateiu;  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Tealby. 

TuESDAT,  September  19. 
Sheffield  PhotogiapUc  Society.    Social  Evening. 

Thcrsdat,   September  21. 
Hanilsworth    Photographic   Society.      "'The    nevelopment   of    Negattvea   w.th 
Amidol,  Azol  and  Bodinal."    Messrs.  Cope,  Foster  and  Teagne. 


A  PERMANENT  exhibition  of  patents  is  to  be  established  in 
London.  The  exhibition  will  be  situated  in  a  central  position, 
and  will  be  open  free  to  the  public  all  the  year  round.  The 
object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  establish  a  centre  where  inventors 
may  display  their  patents  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  possible  purchasers,  not  only  in  the  British  Isles,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  exhibition  has  already  received 
a  considerable  amount  of  support  from  important  firms, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  when  it  opens  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  noteworthy  display  of  great  variety.  Further 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  exhibition  are  contained  in  the 
prospectus  which  is  being  issued,  and  which  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Administration  Office,  165,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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commercial  Si  Ce^dl  Intelligence. 


Legal  Notice. — A  receiving  order  has  b&?n  made  in  the  case  of 
Horace  Parr  Holt,  photographer,  residing  at  Brooke  Road,  Oakham, 
Rutlandshire,  and  carrying  on  business  at  Church  Street,  Oakham. 

E.A^STMAN  Kodak  Companv  of  New  Jeeset. — In  addition  to  the 
usual  quarterly  dividends  payable  on  October  2,  the  directors  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey  have  declared  an 
extra  dividend  of  2i  per  cent,  upon  the  Common  Stock,  payable 
on  October  2  to  stockholders  of  record  on  September  15. 

The  public  examination  was  held  at  Lynn  last  week  of  John 
William  Smith  (trading  as  T.  Smith  and  Sons),  photographer,  60, 
High  Street,  King's  Lynn.  The  gross  liabiliti'Ss  were  put  at  £152  ; 
•of  these  £122  were  expected  to  rank ;  the  assets  wers  £58,  and  the 
deficiency  £64.  The  debtor  stated  that  he  was  formerly  in  hi.-, 
father's  employment,  and  on  the  latter's  death  in  1889  he  managed 
the  business  for  his  mothjr.  In  1894  he  took  over  the  business  on 
a  valuation  which  came  out  at  between  £300  and  £400.  He  had 
only  paid  £10  towards  this  sum,  as  he  was  unable  to  afford  to 
pay  more  owing  to  heavy  expens3s  in  keeping  up  the  establishment. 
He  also  suffered  loss  through  a  burglary,  and  had  been  robbed 
by  two  employees  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  pounds.  In 
June,  1897,  he  made  a  deed  of  assignment.  He  then  owed  betwe3n 
£800  and  £900,  and  his  assets  weP3  £542.  The  business  was  to 
be  re-assigned  to  him  if  he  paid  10s.  in  the  £,  but  he  could  only 
afford  to  pay  5«.  in  the  £,  and  the  tru.stee  sold  the  stock  and 
furnituPB.  His  sister  (Mrs.  Gibson)  bought  them  for  £100,  and 
debtor  hired  from  her  the  things  she  had  purchased.  The  busi- 
ness lately  had  been  very  small,  and  towards  the  end  had  dwindled 
almost  to  nothing.  Debtor  suffered  from  deafness,  and  this  had 
been  a  grsat  drawback  to  him.  He  had  been  insolvent  for  years, 
but  had  been  helped  by  his  wife's  relatives  a  great  deal.  The 
examination    was    closed. 


l)eu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Address  Wanted.— Mr,  S.  Hampton,  31.  Filmer  Road,  Fulham, 
London,  S.W.,  writes  to  us  as  follows  :— "  May  I  ask  any  of  the 
kind-hearted  readers  of  the  '  B.J.'  if  they  can  give  me  the  address  of 
Ur.  Wilhs?  He  was  agent  for  a  brand  of  French  dry  ferrotype 
plates.  I  used  to  obtain  tliem  at  Mr,  Roberts,  of  Houndsditch,  but 
the  firm  there  has  been  closed  for  a  long  time  now.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  address  is  somewhere  in  Bermondsey,  but  have  been  unable 
to  find  it," 

How  Kitchener  "Began."— Some  interesting  incidents  of  the 
youth  of  Lord  Kitchener  were  related  by  the  gr3at  Field-Marshal's 
cousin,  Mr.  F,  E.  Kitchener,  of  Oulton  Old  Hall,  Stone,  chairman 
of  ths  Staffordshire  Education  Committee,  at  a  distribution  of 
prizes  to  evening  students  at  Stone  last  week.  He  said  he  had 
had  something  to  do  with  his  cousin's  early  education.  Lord 
Kitchener,  it  appears,  got  his  first  move  up  in  the  world  when 
he  was  appointed  on  the  Palestine  Survey,  and  here  he  learnt  how 
tu  manage  native  soldiers,  and  acquired  a  great  deal  of  that 
command  over  nj-n  which  to-day  distinguished  him.  He  got  that 
his  first  appointment,  because  some  one  was  wanted  to  go  to  Pales' 
tine  and  take  photographs,  and  it  was  this  knowledge  that  gave 
Ixird  Kitchener  the  lift  up,  ^ 

Classes    in    PHOTOORAPHY.-Some  particulars  of  the  courses  of 
instruction     in    theorjtical    and    practical    photography  in  various 
educaional  institutions  have  reached  us.     In  the  Central  Technica 
Schoo,  L3eds,  the  photographic  and  printing  department  is  unde 
r«s  c  ?  "L^'-   ^-  ^-  ""tto-^'^y.  «''o  i^  assisted  in  the  pro- 

ducefCr^^  ^'-  "°y  ^''"■"°"^-     ^  ^""  prospectus,  entirely  pro- 
duced both   as   regard*  type-setting   and   half-tone   il  ustration    by 


the  department,   may  be  obtained  on  application  to  ths  school  at. 
Cookridge  Street,  Leeds, 

At  the  Blackheatji  Road  Evening  Science  Centre,  Greenwich^ 
S.E.,  a  course  of  lectures  on  photography  will  be  given  on  Monday 
and  Friday  evenings,  commencing  Septemb?r  25.  The  teacher  is. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bannister,  and  the  fee  for  the  course  2s.  6d. 

Also  at  the  "  Oliver  Goldsmith  "  Centre,  Peckham  Road,  Camber-- 
well,  S.E,,  Mr,  F.  W,  Banni.ster  will  conduct  a  photographic  class, 
on  Tuesday  and  Tliursday  evenings  from  7,30  to  10.     Fee,  2s.  6d. 

At  the  Cavendish  Road  School.  Balham,  S.W.,  which,  lika  the 
Greenwich  institution,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  London  County 
Council,  a  similar  series  of  classes  is  held,  also  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  by  Mr.  W.  Francis  Brooks.  A  camera  club  has. 
been  organised  in  connection  with  this  class,  and  outings  are  held 
during  the  session. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  instruction  in  photography  by  Mr.   E. 
Senior  will  b?  continued  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  also  at  the- 
Birkbeck  Institution,  Chancery  Lane,  where  Mr.  Senior  is  also  the- 
instructor. 

The  LoNDn^'  Salon  of  Photogbapht. — The  following  lectures, 
chats,  and  discussions  will  be  held  at  the  exhibition  of  the  London 
Salon  of  Photography,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of: 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S,W. :  — 

Friday,  September  15,— Anthony  Guest;  "The  Search  for 
Beauty," 

Tuesday,  September  19. — William  Rothenstein.  "Photography  tho- 
Miracle.     Has  it  any  relation  to  a  work  of   art?" 

Friday,  September  22.— A.  H.  Blake,  M.A,  "Pictorial  Work  in. 
Great   Cities." 

Friday,  September  29, — Alexander  Keighley,  "A  Tour  Round. 
An  Old  Garden," 

Tuesday,  October  3.— -G,  A,  Storey,  A,R,A,  "  Does  Pictorial 
Photography  Progress?"  with  references  to  pictures  hanging  in 
the  Gallery, 

Friday,  October  6, — ^H,  Snowden  Ward,  "Hints  to  Would-be- 
Picture-makers." 

Tuesday,  October  10. — ^Frank  L.  Emanuel.  "  Some  Forgotten  and' 
Some  L'nknown  Etchers,"   with  many  examples,  of  their  work. 

Friday,  October  13.— Arthur  ilarshall,  A.R.I. B.A.  "With  a 
Camera  in  Holland." 

Friday,  October  20. — Charles  E.  Dawson,  "Costume,"  with 
colonred  designs  and  sketches, 

Wratten  and  W^AixmiiOHT  at  BrDA-Pt;sT. — The  announcement 
having  been  made  in  a  London  financial  paper  that  Messrs.  Wratten 
and  Wainwright  were  establishing  a  factory  at  Buda-Pest,  we  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  interviewing  the  firm  with  a  view  to  learn- 
ing something  of  the  new  departure.  Dr.  C  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  who- 
has  just  returned  from  Buda-Pest,  informed  us  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  by  themselves  in  the  Hungarian  capital  arose  out 
of  representations  which  were  made  to  them  some  time  ago  by  the 
Buda-Pest  Bank,  Ltd,,  a  firm  wliich  is  interested  in  the  business- 
of  the  First  Hungarian  Photographic  Factory  at.  present  manufactur- 
ing dry  plates  in  Buda-Pest.  As  a  result  of  negotiations  between 
Messrs.  Wratten  and  the  Buda-Pest  Bank,  Ltd.,  a  new  company  has- 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  £16,500,  the  directors  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hungarian  Photographic  Societies,  Directors  of  the 
Buda-Pest  Bank,  Ltd.,  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten,  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth 
Mees,  and  Mr.  Leo  Weiss,  of  tlie  First  Bohemian  Glass  Co, 

Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  will  be  entirely  responsible  for 
the  technical  direction  of  the  business.  Mr.  &.  H.  Wratten  is  at 
present  in  Buda-Pest  superintending  the  erection  of  a  new  factory, 
where  it  is  Messrs.  Wratten's  intention  to  manufacture  plates  to 
supply  the  customary  general  demand.  They  will  not  manufacture 
panctiroraatic  phites  in  Buda-Pest  for  the  present,  but  the  Buda-Pest 
company  will  act  as  their  agents  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
for  the  British-made  products.  It  is  hoped  within  the  next  few 
months  that  the  new  factory  will  be  in  full  working  order,  and  that, 
the  present  staff  will  remain  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Wratten  and  Dr.  C.  E,  K,  Mees,  Those  who  have  witnessed  the 
recent  marked  success  which  has  followed  the  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Wratten  and  Wainwright  will  congratulate  them  upon  their  entry 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices  into  the  Continental  trade. 
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Corresponaenc^ 


•••  Correspondenti  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Xo  notice   is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  navies  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
■•*  IFe  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  OUT  correspondents. 

ON  A  STANDARD  SIZE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — The  general  outrun  of  the  professional  photographers 
seem  to  be  easy-going  creatures,  and  so  allow  themselves  to  be  over- 
run by  the  mount  makers  or  any  extravagant  notion  held  out  to 
them  at  times. 

My  own  experience  is  that  a  cabinet  size  portrait,  with  a  mount 
.^bout  7  X  5^,  or  even  a  trifle  less  each  way,  would  be  a  very 
acceptable  size  to  the  public  generally,  who  long  have  complained 
of  the  large  mounts  and  the  damage  they  usually  receive  by  the 
post. — Yours,  etc.,  J.    P. 

Edinburgh. 

September  11,  1911. 


ACID    FIXING    BATHS    AND     INTENSIFIERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  inclined  to  think  "the  old  is  better"  fr<»n  ex- 
perience in  clearing  and  keeping,  and  I  have  not  found  the  negatives 
to  deteriorate. 

My  old  acid  fixing  bath,  was  : — 

Hypo,  li  lb.  ;  water  60  ozs. 

Citric  acid,  3  drachms ;  water,  20  ozs. 

Pour  acid  solution  into  hypo  when  both  are  dissolved.  Do  it  out- 
side, and  leave  it  for  a  day  or  two  with  the  cover  off,  as  it  smells 
horribly. 

The  new  is  the  metabisulphite  bath  in  the  "B.J.  Almanac."  I 
know  nothing  of  the  chemistry  of  either,  but  when  I  use  the  latter  I 
always  think  the  old  is  better. 

Nowadays,  one  throws  a  negative  away  if  it  is  not  amenable  to 
the  bichromate  intensifier;  at  least,  I  do.  For  many  years  I  had 
stock  bottles  of  Edwards's  intensifier,  as  the  enclosed  formula,  and 
the  longer  it  was  on  hand  the  better  it  worked  on  the  delicate  shadow 
detail  to  be  built  up.  Negatives  of  fifteen  years  ago  are  still  as 
good  as  ever.  I  expected  someone  would  quote  this  old  favourite 
during  the  battle  some  time  ago,  but  it  had  no  champion.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  state  your  opinions  on  these  matters. 

HOLDEKNESS. 

The  extract  containing  the  formula  is  the  following,  from  "B.J." 
of  twenty  years  ago  : — 

"  Many  photographers  have  an  aversion  to  intensifying  their 
negatives  when  too  thin  to  give  satisfactory  results,  ajid  they  try 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  printing  in  a  weak  light  or  through, 
coloured  glass.  He  (Mr.  Edwards)  never  scrupled  to  strengthen  his 
negatives  when  necessary,  and  by  these  formula  never  had  a  case  of 
fading,  or  the  negative  altered  at  all  by  keeping : — 

A. — Perchloride  of  mercury     50  grs. 

I'otassiiun  bromide      50  grs. 

Water      10  ozs. 

B. — Nitrate  of  silver    50  grs. 

Potassium  cyanide  (pure  crys.)  50  grs. 

Water      10  ozs. 

"After  the  negative  had  been  well  washed  to  free  it  from  hypo, 
bleach  it  in  A,  and,  after  another  good  washing,  proceed  to  darken 
in  B.  Mr.  Edwards  thought  that  this  bleaching  gave  a  purer  white 
than  the  plain  mercury  solution,  and  solution  B  gave  a  good  blue- 
black.  In  many  cases  the  negative  only  requires  slight  intensifica- 
tion, in  which,  case  the  bleaching  need  not  be  carried  to  any  extent ; 
and  Mr.  Edwards's  method  is  to  bleach  the  negative  in  the  propor- 
tion of  density  required,  it  being  a  fallacy  to  always  whiten  through 
to  the  back  of  the  negative. 

"  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
process,  cutting  a  stereoscopic  negative  in  two,  and  intensifying  one 
half,  when  the  two  were  compared ;  the  one  treated  was  greatly  im. 
proved." 


[We  can  only  say  in  response  to  our  oorreapondent's  request  that 
we  infinitely  prefer  the  new  fixing  bath.  We  consider  the  result  of 
using  a  mixture  of  hypo  and  acid  as  wholly  wrong  in  theory,  and 
likely  to  be  disastrous  in  practice.  True,  our  correspondent's  formula 
contains  very  little  acid,  and  that  a  weak  organic  acid,  bat  the  de- 
composition of  hypo  once  having  been  started,  it  i*  difficult  to  say 
where  it  will  stop.  As  regards  the  intensifier,  the  formula  is  not  that 
usually  known  as  Edwards's  (mercuric  iodide  and  hypo),  but  is  Monck- 
hoven's.  The  very  fact  of  its  altering  in  its  action  with  age  is,  in 
our  judgment,  one  good  reason  for  preferring  newer  formule,  such 
as  the  bichromate. — Eds.  "B.J."] 


THE     RAPIDITY     OF     LENSES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  I  see  in  your  paper  a  notio3  of  a  new  extra 
rapid  lens  I  think  of  my  own  experienc3  with  one.  I  used  a 
5  in.  Busch  "Detective  Aplanat,"  //6,  for  several  years  with  great 
phasure.     Thinking  I  might  get  a  quicker  lens,  I  invested   in  a 

/.4.8  lens  of   4j  in.    focus,   list   price   £5  15s.     I   used 

this  in  a  focal-plane  camera,  and  got  splendid  results,  the  definition 
being  very  fii>5  indeed.  Having  the  Busch  in  a  stereo  camera,  I 
one  day  put  the  //4.8  in,  and  packed  it  up  till  both  were  in  sharp 
focus  for  distance.  On  racking  out  front,  you  can  imagine  I  was 
surprised  to  find  them  a  perfect  pair,  and  that  they  kept  in  focus 
for  as  long  as  the  camera  would  rack  out.  One  lens  was  marked 
5  in.  and  the  other  4J  in.  ! 

I  now  used  them  in  the  steP30  with  a  shutter  that  moat  give 
equal  exposure  to  both.  Now  the  worst  part  of  the  tale.  When 
both  lenses  aP3  at  //6  the  //4.8  is  less  exposed,  and  when  the 
Busch  is  at  //6  and  the  //4.8  lens  at  //4.8,  both  sides  of  stereo 
have  had  exactly  same  exposure.  Thus  I  paid  £4  5s.  for  rapidity 
that  was  not  ther;.  In  fairness  I  must  say  I  got  other  things — 
covering  power,  for  one  thing.  The  //4.8  would  cover  a  postcard 
easily  at  full  opening,  while  the  definition  of  the  aplanat  soon  fell 
off  towards  ths  margins  of  a  quarter-plate.  The  aplanat  is  an 
R.R.  lens  of  four  glasses,  the  //4.8  has  three  len83S  in  each  com- 
bination, and  is  half  an  inch  thick.  I  suppose  loss  of  rapidity  is 
due  to  absorption. — Yours  faithfully,  R.  L-  Boyd. 

[Our  correspondent's  experience  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one. 
We  are  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  accidental  pairing  of  the 
two  lenses  :  an  eighth  of  an  inch  more  on  tb3  focal  length  of  ike 
one  and  the  same  amount  less  upon  the  other  would  give  this. 
Has  our  correspondent  measured  the  size  of  the  images?  It  is 
quite  possible  for  two  lenses  to  keep  in  focus  together  within 
certain  limits,  but  the  images  may  not  agrae  in  size.  The  fact 
that  the  //4.8  lens  and  the  //6  lens  give  absolutely  equal  expo- 
sures is  remarkable,  even  allowing  for  the  difference  in  type, 
which,  as  we  have  several  times  pointed  out,  does  exert  a  distinct 
effect.  We  suggest  that  our  correspondent  reduces  tb9  exposure 
until  the  negatives  are  really  under-exposed.  This  will  show  any 
difference.  With  full  exposures,  where  the  image  is  not  devsloped 
right  out,  the  exposures  may  appear  to  be  equal,  but  with  the 
minimum  exposure  a  difference  should  be  seen.— ''"°    "  R  -T  "i 


-Eds.  "B.J."] 


BACKING     AND     THE     HYDRAZINE     PLATES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  had  not  overlooked  the  halation  troubles  yon  reier 
to,  for  I  was  not  to  know  but  that  the  abolishing  of  this  was  also  one 
of  Saint  Hydrazine's  miraculous  qualities.  It  is  fortunate  that  so 
admirable  a  backing  as  the  Paget  Co.'s  new  one  will  accompany 
the  plates,  for  then  we  shall  be  "  quite  all  right."  One  special 
virtue  of  the  abolishing  of  over-exposure  is  that  the  amateur  of  in- 
frequent practice  is  made  equal  on  this  ground  to  the  professional  in 
constant  practice,  for  he  will  know  that  within  even  unreasonable 
limits— say  a  ten  times  error— he  will  be  certain  of  a  perfect  ex- 
posure for  printing  quality,  and  when  he  is  in  doubt  in  difficult 
lighting,  vet  the  whole  success  of  the  effect  is  depending  on  non-over- 
exposure,"  he  is  still  certain  of  success  so  long  as  he  gives  enough. 
Verily  it  is  Eureka ! 

When  I  try  these  plates  for  myself  I  shall  be  content  with  three 
sorts  of  subjects  :  a  normal  one,  such  as  offers  no  special  difficulty; 
one  of  great  contrasts;  and  one  of  a  delicate,  high-keyed  sort.     If 
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this  last  and  the  normal  one  permit  of,  say,  three  times  and  ten  times 
•over-exposure,  yielding  negatives  perfect  in  printing  gradations,  the 
plates  will  be  a  boon  indeed.  The  great-contrast  subject  contains  the 
■conditions  of  over-exposure  within  itself,  as  the  darkest  part  will,  of 
course,  be  exposed  for;  the  resulting  negative  must  therefore  ibe  one 
that  will  print  perfectly  all  over  without  any  recourse  to  after 
control,  any  faking  or  dodging.     Once  more.  Eureka,  indeed  ! 

I  should  like  to  express  jny  regret  that  I  was  in  error  as  to  the 
absence  of  patent  and  other  secrecy  nonsense.  It  is  not  possible  for 
one  firm  to  supply  all  who  will  want  such  a  Royal  Road  of  a  plate, 
so  perhaps  it  will  lead  our  other  chemical  experts  to  discover  some 
other  immunising  agent,  and  Hydrazine  will  not  long  hold  the  entire 
field.  Why  not,  indeed,  look  forward  to  an  any-exposure  plate.  So 
long  as  it  has  seen  the  subject,  it  has  retained  the  impression,  and 
■can  be  developed  to  what  is  wanted.    Who  knows? — Yours, 

Fredebick  H.  Evans. 


THE   PROPOSED    PHOTOORAPHIC   ASSISTANTS'    UNION. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  thank  critics  and  supporters  alike  for  the  interest 
■  they  have  taken  in  the  proposed  union.     The  critics  have,  perhaps 
jmconsciously,    doi»»    the    cause    much    good.     It    would    be   out   of 
place   for    me   to   suggest    through   these   columns    what    form    the 
union  should  take.     I  much  prefer  to  lay  any  suggestions  I  have 
before  th3  assistants  personally,  and,  therefore,  have  much  pleasure 
:in  announcing  that  a  meeting  for  assistants  of  both  sexes  will  be 
held     at    the    Eustace   Miles   Restaurant.   40-42.   Chandos    Stp;et, 
Charing  Cross,  on  Tuesday,  September  19,  at  7.30  prompt.     Trust- 
ing thei<3  will  be  a  good  attendance,  yours  truly, 
6,  Salisbury  Road,  Watford.  Phil.  Jahrett. 

» 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  far  as  I  can  judge,  none  of  your  correspondents 
seem  to  have  any  very  definite  ideas  for  the  practical  realisation 
of  a  union.  There  is  no  one  who  really  questions  th?  desirability  of 
having  our  trade  or  profession  organisad.  At  the  present  time  both 
employers  and  employed  suffer  sevei'ely  by  undue  price-cutting, 
caused  V'3ry  largely  by  want  of  organisation.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  steps  be  taken  to  form  a  federation  of  operative  photographers 
(or  photographic  operatives),  with  a  constitution  moulded  on  the 
lin'ss  of  the  Postmen's  Federation  or  the  Shop-assistants'  Union. 
We  cannot  very  well  adopt  the  constitution  of  the  shop  assistants 
altogether,  as  from  the  nature  of  our  trad?  there  are  only  a  few 
•of  us  in  each  town;  and  we  cannot  very  well  adopt  the  constitution 
of  the  Postmen's  Federation  I'n  toto,  for  th?  simple  reason  that 
the  postman  has  conditions  which  are  exceptional,  and  which  we 
cannot  very  well  look  for  in  the  photographic  trade.  For  instance, 
the  postman  is  appointed  to  his  position,  and  once  there  he  is  in 
permanent  employni'Snt,  whereas  a  photographic  operator,  maybe, 
gets  a  situation  which  may  or  may  not  be  permanent.  However, 
my  idea  is  this  :  if  the  postmen,  who  are,  on  tfnj  average,  just  as 
much  scattered  as  we  are,  and  also  not  famous  for  retiring  with 
fortunes,  can  manage  to  have  an  organisation,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  manage  as  well.  There  is  another  reason  why 
I  instance  the  postman,  and  that  is,  his  society  has  been  largely 
built  up  on  "no  strike"  lines.  I  think  it  would  be  most  foolish 
of  photographic  assistants  to  develop  a  society  with  a  "  strike 
policy."  Firstly,  because  it  would  be  futile,  as  the  big  majority 
of  us  are  producing  portraits,  and  in  the  event  of  a  strike  among 
a.'isistants  employers  would  simply  undertake  no  more  orders  than 
they  could  manage  to  complete  themselves.  vSecondly,  because  j 
lot  more  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  securing  reasonable  conditions 
■of  employment  by  peaoeful  negotiations. 

Another  thing  which  impresses  me  is  this  :  we  should  not 
exclude  from  such  a  union  the  man  who  starts  in  a  small  way  on 
his  own  account.  Personally,  I  am  in  business  on  my  own  account. 
and  I  may  say  I  am  not  turning  out  24  in.  by  20  in.  carbons  and 
driving  about  in  ray  motor-car,  but  am  producing  th'?  class  of 
photographs  which  sell,  and  by  which  I  have  managed  to  make 
a  living  and  pay  my  way  for  the  past  few  years.  I  don't  go  in 
for  "stickybacks  and  postcards"  for  any  particular  love  for  that 
■class  of  business,  nor  yet  because  I  couldn't  do  a  better  class  of 
vork,  but  simply  because  I  find  it  easier  to  keep  myself  in  constant 


employm'?nt,  and  therefore  be  more  certain  of  a  regular  wage  each 
week.  It  only  needs  a  glance  at  your  advertising  columns  to 
show  what  class  of  work  is  required  from  assistants,  and  also  I 
have  met  several  p?ally  capable  photographers  in  my  time  who 
were  glad  to  turn  to  a  cheaper  class  of  work  in  order  to  make  a 
living,  not  to  mention  men  who  run  high-class  establishm'3nts  in 
one  part  of  their  town  and  a  stickyback  shop  in  another.  I  am 
in  no  way  blind  to  the  advantages  of  a  really  high-class  business 
turning  out  the  best  of  work,  and  when  I  g3t  the  hold  of  sufficient 
capital  I  hope  to  have  a  business  like  that  myself.  But  in  the 
meantime  I  can't  help  noticing  the  number  of  photographers  who' 
are  producing  cheaper  stuff.  These  men  are  not  all  fools,  nor  yet 
are  th?y  necessarily  incapable  of  doing  good  work,  but  they  simply 
realise  the  necessity  of  making  a  living,  and  realise  that  the  most 
certain  way  of  doing  so  is  to  supply  goods  at  a  price  low  enough 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  surrounding  population.  There  is  another 
reason  why  we  should  include  these  men  who  are  doing,  say,  a 
"stickyback"  trade,  and  that  is  that  if  the  "stickyback  class  of 
photographer "  can  raise  his  prices  to  ojrtaim  agreed  minima,  it. 
will  alwaj''s  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  turning  out 
a  better  class  of  work.  I  think  this  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
P. P. A.  hav3  struck.  As-  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  P.P.A.  member- 
ship is  not  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  photographers  carrying 
on  business  in  this  country,  and  I  also  think  it  futile  for  the 
P.P.A.  to  attempt  to  ignore  the  man  who  cannot  command  the 
best  of  prices.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its 
weakest  link,  and  it  is  very  little  use  for  the  strongest  links  tO' 
hold  together  it  they  disregard  ths  others.  However,  all  these 
various  points  would  be,  and  could  be,  much  better  discussed  and' 
understood  if  photographers  in  each  district  wer3  organised  and 
met  together  i-egularly.  Therefore,  as  above,  I  suggsst  that  steps. 
be  taken  to  form  a  federation.  In  my  humbl'S  opinion,  the  best; 
thing  to  do  is  for  someone  in  each  district  to  act  as  a  secretary 
(pro  tern.),  and  arrange  a  meeting  of  those  in  favour  of  affiliation. 
Mr.  Jarrett  could  possibly  help  us  here,  as  he  has  a  lot  of  names,, 
and  could  suggest  men  who  might  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
initial  trouble  of  arranging  meetings  in  different;  districts.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  be  willing  to  try  and  arrange  a  meeting  in  this- 
district  (Tyneside)  if  those  interested  will  write  me  stating  which; 
time  or  place  would  .fee  most  suitable,  and  enclosing  a  stamp3d 
addressed  postcard  for  reply.  Afterwards,  we  could  have  local 
branches  which  could  i»e  linked  up  by  district  councils,  which  in- 
turn  could  be  drawn  together  by  an  annual  conference,  at  which: 
all  outstanding  questions  could  be  fairly  dealt  with.  There  should 
b-?  no  difficulty  about  requiring  big  subscriptions  from  members,. 
and  I  may  say  that  some  of  the  poorest  paid  workers  in  the 
country  are  organised  ancC  manage  to  pay  contributions.  The  post- 
men pay  an  affiliation  fee  of  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  and  added  on  to 
this  is  the  local  branch  expenses,  and  yet  the  ordinary  contribu- 
tion runs  to  about  2d.  a  week,  which  includes  a  fortnightly  paper, 
published  by  themselves.  Therefore,  we  should  be  able  to  manage- 
a  union  without  all  having  to  do  without  our  dinner  to  pay  the 
contributions.  In  any  case,  the  expense  of  an  initial  meeting  should! 
only  run  to  coppers  per  head. — Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  C.    Platt,  Jnh.. 
51,  Carr  Street,   Hebburn-on-Tyne. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  r?ading  with  interest  since  commence- 
ment the  correspondence  anent  the  establishment  of  a  union  for 
photographic  assistants.  P'er.sonally,  I  see  nothing  against  such 
a  move,  but  everything  in  its  favour,  and  for  the  life  of  me  fail' 
to  see  what  any  man,  whether  employer  or  employee,  can  have  to 
say  to»the  contrary,  if  either  are  prepared  to  be  as  just  to  the 
other  fellow  as  they  expect  the  other  to  be  to  them.  All  the  laws,. 
unions,  or  organisations  in  the  world  have  no  terrors  for  the  man 
whose  aim  is  straight  and  whose  hands  are  clean. 

Until  Mr.  Goodyer  and  "  Non-unionist's "  letters  appeared,  I 
was  "just  looking  on,"  like  the  other  thousand-and-odd,  but  it 
has  been  said  that  "  some  folks  walk  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
so  here  goes.  I  would  beg  of  your  correspondents  to  accept  my 
contribution  in  tlie  spirit  of  friendliness  it  is  written,  and  assure- 
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them  I  shuU  "extenuate  nought  nor  set  down  anything  in  malice," 
while  if  I  "have  a  tilt  at  them  "  it  will  be  in  perfect  good  humour 
and  with  the  happiest  intentions. 

Mr.  O.  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Jarrctt  (whom  I  don't  know 
from  Adam)  on  account  of  his  not  being  "  influential  "  or  suffi- 
ciently "serious."  I  can  see  myself  consigned  to  the  same  box 
forthwith,  and   Mr.   Cohen  with  us. 

lie  Mr.  Jarrett's  remarks  re  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  I  don't  suppose 
one  in  twenty  who  read  it  gave  it  a  second  thought.  I  believe 
he  was  on  a  "leg-pulling"  or  "angling"  expedition,  and  to  see 
Mr.  G.  taking  him  seriously  while  he  complains  that  he  isn't  serious 
enough  is— well,  it's  great !  Anyhow,  Mr.  J.  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  well  on  his  "expedition."  Mr.  G.,  I  am  sure, 
will  agree  that  in  every  line  (I  beg  pardon,  profession) 
there  are  men  who  are  quite  content  to  hang  on  to  anyone's  coat- 
tail  and  be  pulled  along,  rather  than  take  a  little  trouble  them- 
selves for  th'3ir  own  betterment.  It  was  to  this  type,  I  presume, 
Mr.  J.  dispensed  the  tonic.  Mr.  G.  certainly  is  not  of  this  type, 
or  he  would  not  have  troubled  to  write  you. 

Kegarding  Mr.  J.'s  lack  of  seriousness,  I  think  we  have  enough 
of  thj  brown  and  the  grey  in  life  every  day.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, any  man  can  romp  as  much  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  he 
doesn't  miss  the  point.  Besides,  sir,  we  are  not  all  of  the  same 
temperament.  To  Mr.  G.  my  effusion  may  b;,  to  him,  in  the 
worst  possible  taste,  or  a  more  gigantic  joke  than  his  was  to  me, 
but  that  is  simply  as  it  strikes  each  one,  isn't  it?  Mr.  G.  says, 
"Intelligent  people  like  photographic  assistants,  etc.,  etc."  Most 
of  us  gauge  intelligence  by  actions ;  others,  probably,  by  the  letters 
they  write.  In  this  case  I  think  that  the  intelligence  must  be 
gauged  by  the  rate  of  pay  which  is  peculiar  to  this  "profession." 
Intelligent,  forsooth  !  Yes,  certainly,  and  more.  "  Used  to  handling  big 
quantities,"  "  clean  and  'sconomical  worker,"  "  conscientious  control 
in  absence  of  principal,"  "clever  with  children."  And  the  stipend 
fits  the  last  word,  "  fhildren  " — 21s.  to  303.  (top  rung).  Truly  by 
their  screw  shall  ye  know  them — "Spect^nur  agendo." 

Never  mind  the  old  Jarrett  (sorry — I  mean  parrot)  cry  of  incom- 
petents, etc.,  etc.  Has  a  man  got  an  incompetent  assistant?  Push 
'em  !  Has  he  got  an  admittedly  competent  one  ?  Pay  'em !  Has 
an  assistant  got  a  good  employer?  Let  him  or  ber  put  their 
brains,  their  best,  into  their  service.  Encourage  a  just  employer 
by  every  means   in  your  power.     When  found,  make  a  note  of. 

Have  you  encountered  a  "  Shylock "  ?  Don't  get  excited,  but 
organise,  and  the  Shylocks  and  shufflers  can  soon  be  dealt  with. 
Don't  worry ;  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  a  stout  heart  and  a  merry  one. 
I  know  it  wants  some  doing,  but  it  is  a  marvellous  tonic,  and 
better  than  all,  it's  infectious — others  catch  it.  This  and  self- 
respect,  manliness  and  womanliness,  the  claiming,  not  as  a  favour 
but  as  a  right,  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work,  a  just  and 
equitable  return  each  to  the  other,  and  even  in  this  hustling,  cut- 
throat age  it  can  be  done,  if  men  will.  Those  that  won't,  just  for 
sheer  cussedness — well,  there  are  ways  and  means  to  fit  the  case. 
The  foregoing  are,  to  my  mind,  the  attributes  of  an  intelligent 
being,   and  not   the   reverse. 

1  heartily  re-echo  M?.  Goodyer's  request,  "  Let  us  be  serious." 
It  is  not  a  jok?,  it  is  a  tragedy  that  in  this  enlightened  age  a  body 
of  men  and  women  liko  the  photographic  assistants  generally  should 
be  content  to  remain  where  they  are.  Shame  on  them,  with  all  their 
imaginary  superiority.     Theirs  is  the  blame,  and  not  another's. 

Why,  the  shop  assistant*  can  even  recognise  the  importance  of 
combination,  and  are  we  superior  to  them  ?     I  think  not. 

But  if  the  P.A.'s  are,  as  Mr.  G.  infers,  intelligent,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  require,  and  I  don't  (with  all  their  failings)  believe 
they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  patronised  by  any  one  of  the 
"  influential  "  type  of  person.  I  think  tliey  would  pretty  soon  send 
them  to  the  right  about  with  "  Thank  you !  We  may  not  possess 
all  the  wisdom,  but  we  have  sufficient  to  know  what  we  want, 
and  however  well-intentioned  you  may  be,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  who  wear  the  shoe  know  best  where  it  pinches."  Mr. 
Jarrett  may  not  know  a  pig  from  a  popgun,  but  I  take  it  he  knows 
something  of  P.A.'s  conditions,  and  although,  liks  me,  he  may 
only  be  one  of  the  genus  ordinaire,  this  alone  enables  him,  or  any 
other  P. A.,  to  be  a  better  and  more  reliable  judge  than  anyone  of 
the  class  influential.  Who  does  Mr.  G.  expect  to  take  the  job 
on?     You,    who   are   kept  alive  by   "the  trade,"   certainly   not  by 


the  assistant,  who  only  reads  your  paper  when  he  want«  a  berth,  or 
a  camera,  probably?  I  have  never  known  any  paper  give  such 
publicity  to  a  question  of  this  kind  as  yours  has  done.  Would  the 
"Grocer,"  "Draper,"  or  "Schoolmaster"  do  it  for  their  auiitants? 
I  don't  think  so. 

No,  sir.  If  the  rank  and  file  themselves  are  so  intelligent, 
superbly  superior,  and  content  with  the  crumbs  as  to  display  no 
interest  in  things  that  concern  themselves,  let  them  remain  where 
they  are.  All  the  editors,  Jarrctts,  Goodyers,  or  "  Tutuses "  are 
impotent  if  the  assistants  themselves  are  indifferent  :  it  is  their 
fight  or  cause,  and  no  one  else's.  I  trust  they  will  prove  them- 
selves the  intelligent  beings  Mr.  G.  believes  them  to  be,  and  show 
it  by  their  actions,  remembering  that  the  world  respects  those 
who  respect  themselves,  although  they  may  differ  from  their  views. 
I'm  sorry  to  see  Mr.  G.  advise  the  assistants  to  ''  drop  "  it.  Why, 
they  haven't  got  hold  yet ! 

He  "Non-unionist " — well,  he  goes  several  better  than  Mr.  G. 
1  once  heard  an  old  gent,  of  the  genus  smock  frock  say  as  "  a 
bounder  on  a  bike "  flew  by  him,  "  Ugh !  Tarnation  things ! 
What  d'  they  want  they  for?  Never  did  want  'em.  Hope  'e 
breeks  'is  nick !  Didn't  want  'em  in  my  time.  Don't  see  why 
they  want  'em  now.  Orter  be  locked  up !  "  etc.,  etc.  But  the 
community  could  see  that  it  was  a  question  of  "getting  there" 
quicker,   and  we  have  them  to-day,  only  more  so. 

P.A.'s  may,  and  are,  thinking  differently  to  what  they  did  a 
very  few  years  ago,  and  are  beginning  to  think  they'll  never  "  get 
there  "  by  everyone  "  doing  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes."  "  No 
necessity  for  one,"  "  nothing  got  by  combination,"  etc.,  etc.  Well, 
well,  well !     Words  fail  me. 

"  The  assistant  must  be  pushful,  'Energetic,  persevering,  increase 
his  knowledge,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  lib."  "Take  pains,"  eh?  Some  of 
them  are  all  pains  and  no  take  already.  The  assistant  can  "  put  a 
value  on  his  ability."  True,  0  King.  But  there's  another  factor 
"  Non-unionist  "  appears  to  have  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  other 
fellow  of  the  genus  influential,  who  will  tell  you,  and  speak  truth 
too,  that  there  are  scores  to  choose  from  who  can  do  quite  as 
much  as  you  for  considerably  less,  but  he  rather  liked  the  tone 
of  your  letter,  and  accordingly  sent  for  you,  but  he  is  going  to 
re-adjust  your  valuation  all  the  same,  and  he  can  all  the  time 
the  market  is  full ;  and  it  is  not  of  duffers  only.  Oh,  no.  Plenty 
of  capable  and  conscientious  men  amongst  them.  Facts  known  to 
all  of  us. 

Those  outside  are  victims  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
etc.,  a  law  which  did  not  die  when  Queen  Anne  did.  There  is 
a  "  deep  down  "  reason  for  all  this,  but  our  business  for  the  time 
is  with  the  surface.  The  things  we  all  can  see  and  know  if  we 
care  to.     They  will  keep  us  busy  enough. 

I  have  nothing  to  sell  nor  an  axe  to  grind,  and  hold  no  brief 
for  anyone  or  any  cause  apart  from  the  cause  of  justice  to  all 
parties  concerned,  master  and  man. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  "quantity"  man.  If  some  of  the 
employers  would  move  with  the  times  and  get  the  hustle  on  them- 
selves they  are  so  prone  to  prate  about  to  their  workers,  much 
that  slips  and  slides  through  their  fingers  could  be  retained,  and 
new  channels  of  work  could  be  found.  The  "cutters"  and 
"  quantity  "  people  are  the  product  (like  the  H.  and  C,  Lipton'a, 
Internationals,  etc.,  etc)  of  the  apathy  and  conservatism  of  "the 
trade,"  who  attach  so  much  importance  to  traditions. 

"  Sunday  trading  "  is  a  debatable  point,  a  subject  of  many  views. 
If  the  public  want  it,  "they  will  have  it,"  and  there  is  an  end  of 
it.  But  if  a  studio  does  do  business  on  a  Sunday,  another  day 
should  be  substituted  as  a  rest  day,  and  fixed  by  legislation,  nol 
left  to  the  good  will  of  the  influential  individuals.  "  Kon-unionist '' 
seems  to  be  very  solicitous  re  the  welfare  of  employers.  "  Thej 
.will  shut  up,"  etc.,  etc.  I  think  they,  like  the  "quantity  "  men, 
can  be  left  to  look  after  themselves.  Let  us  do  likewise,  and 
leave  the  Sunday  traders  and  patrons  to  keep  them  company. 

The  question  before  us  is  :  Is  an  organisation  necessary  ?  To 
this  I  think  there  is  only  one  answer,  and  that  is.  Yes,  most 
emphatically.  •  Its  main  objects,  I  should  say,  would  be  to  establish 
a  minimum  wage,  according  to  position;  adjustment  of  hours; 
equal  wages  for  equal  work,  regardless  of  sex ;  early  closing 
one  day  per  week;  where  Sunday  work  obtains,  another  full  day  to 
'oe  substituted.    An  employer  can  choose  any  day  most  convenient 
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to  his  business,  of  course,  but  that  must  be  fixed  and  decided. 
I  trust,  as  "Non-unionist"  disapproves  of  a  trades  union  or 
organisation  on  the  part  of  the  P.A.'s,  that  he  will  be  true  to 
himself — i.e.,  he  will  be  logical,  and  in  the  event  of  any  improve- 
m?nt  being  brought  about  by  the  tactful  and  courteous  repre- 
sentations made  by  such  union,  he  will  decline  to  accept  that 
W'hich,  I  am  sure,  he  will  allow  he  is  not  entitled  to.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  he  that  is  not  with  me  must  of  necessity  be 
against  mz.  I  want  to  be  gentlemanly  and  generous,  tempering 
my  judgment  with  charity,  but  I  also  have  to  be  just  to  myself 
and  my  class.  By  all  means,  ■  sir,  let  us  be  serious,  but  let  us 
be  just  to  others  and  true  to  our  better  selves,  and  all  can  be 
worked  harmoniously  and  with  absolute  equity  to  master  and  man. 
To  the  assistants  of  all  classes  I  say  :  Quit  you  like  m?n  (and 
women) ;  be  strong,  for  your  cause  is  a  just  one,  remembering  that 
the  Being  who  created  you  did  not  intend  you  to  be  "  penny-in- 
tbe-slot  mach'nes,"  but  endowed  you  wdth  brains,  bodies,  souls 
to  work  and  to  fight  with,  ever  onward  and  upward,  not  grovelling 
like  worms  and  caterpillars.  Your  heritage  is  the  right  to  live, 
not  to  exist,  to  be  eventual'}'  consigned  to  the  scrap-heap.  Don't 
waste  time  ov3r  things  that  don't  count.  I  don't  care  twopence 
about  positions.  I've  seen  as  much  brains  and  manliness  in  a 
canvasser  as  I  have  any  time  in  one  who  styles  himself  artist. 
Close-up.  Join  hands,  and  there  are  plenty  of  masters  who  will 
li-?lp  you. 

Mr.  Goodyer  wants  a  "strong''  man,  a  "serious"  man,  etc.,  etc. 
How  about  Horatio  Bottomley,  Tom  Mann,  F.  E.  Smith,  M.P., 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Churchill,  or  myself,  for  instance?  I  place 
myself  last,  as  I  am  naturally  of  a  retiring  nature.  I  also  tender 
an  apology  for  the  great  length  of  my  letter. — Yours  faithfuly, 

"  Cavendo  Tutus." 


flnswers  to  Correspondents* 


*.*  AH  matters  intended  for  the  text  -portion  of  this  Jouenal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*♦*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*»*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

G.  W.  Garard,  Barrack  Street,  Kilkenny.  Photograph  o/  the  Kilkenny  War  Pive 
Baiid.  -^ 

Miss  E.  L.  Caudy,  Stratlimore,  Littlebampton.  Two  photographs.  Opening  of  the 
New  Hospital^  LiWehainpton. 

W.  H.  Harris,  39,  Mill  Lane,  Cardiff.     Photograph.     Cardiff  Ciitj  Football  Cllib. 

P.  O.  Collier,  13.  Thames  Bank,  Reading.  Phot  graph  o/  lieaiinq  Foolball  Team 
1911  and  1912. 

S.  Carter,  54,  Dover  Road,  Walmer,  Kent.  Photograph  taken  in  the  Royal  Marine 
Barracks,  Deal,  of  a  group  of  N.C.  Officert  o.f  the  Jt.M.  watching  a  photonravh 
being  taken  uf  Burgess,  the  Channel  swimmer,  with  Ms  Mother  and  father  and 
the  crew  that  crossed  with  him.  ' 

0.  S.  Baynton,  Exohanfte  Buildings,  New  Street,  Birminsrliam.  Photoqrauh  of  Mr 
Lewis  Waller,  as  Barrister,  in  "  Vl-e  Butte'-Jty  on  the  Wlieel."  .if.-. 

Doubtful.— The  retouching  is  bad.  The  spottiness  of  the  faces  is 
the  result  of  the  bad  work  of  the  retoucher. 

H.  Fane  (Ladybrand). — The  only  camera  we  know  which  comes  near 
your  requirements  is  the  Cirkut,  of  Kodak.  Ltd.,  Clerkenwell 
Eoad,  London,  E.C.  So  far  as  we  know,  portable  dark-rooms  of  the 
kind  you  refer  to  are  not  now  manufactured. 

CoLOUK-ScHEEN.— Can  I  use  the  Lumiere  Autochrome  colour-screen 


successfully  with  an  Imperial  Special  Rapid  plate,  and  if  so,  how 
much  must  I  increase  the  exposure? — Enthu. 

The  screen  is  suitable  only  for  the  Autochrome  plate;  in  fact, 
no  light  filter  is  of  service  for  a  non-colour  sensitive  plate. 

Western  C.ujada. — Can  you  give  'me  any  information  about  our 
brethren  in  West  America  (Vancouver  and  Seattle  in  particular)  ? 
I  am  anxious  to  get  a  post  out  there,  but  cannot  get  in  touch  with 
them. — Bromine. 

We  can  only  say  to  you,  as  we  have  said  to  many  others,  that  in 
the  towns  in  the  Canadian  western  provinces,  which  are  rapidly 
growing,  opportunities  are  greater  than  here. 

Starch  Paste. — Would  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  cloves  added  to  starch 
paste  as  a  preservative  affect  in  any  way  the  permanency  of  prints 
mounted  with  same? — T.  B. 

No,  the  oil  will  not  affect  the  prints,  but,  of  course,  paste  which 
has  "  gone  bad  " — oil  of  cloves  does  not  preserve  it  indefinitely — 
win  be  harmful. 

Recf-Ptacle  for  Platinum  Residues. — Can  you  kindly  inform  me  of 
the  best  receptacle  for  holding  waste  platinum  baths  and  the  acid 
clearing  baths  for  the  purpose  of  precipitation  of  the  residues?  I 
find  earthenware  jars  with  glazing  on  the  inside  only  are  per- 
meated by  the  acid,  and  loss  of  the  bath  ensues. — J.  M. 

Earthenware  is  too  porous  for  use  with  chemicals.  You  can  get 
stoneware  precipitating  jars  from  Doulton  and  Co.,  Lambeth,  who 
make  a  speciality  of  acid-proof  ware.  We  believe  that  they  issue  a 
special  list. 

Spots  on  Negative. — ^ShaJl  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  the  cause 
of  spots  on  negative,  as  per  specimen,  in  the  next  issue  of  your 
valuable  paper.  Have  had  a  lot  of  similar  trouble  lately. — 
A.  W.  Burns. 

We  should  say  that  the  spots  were  caused  by  too  prolonged 
washing  during  the  hot  weather,  thus  causing  incipient  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gelatine.  In  hot  weather  the  alum  bath  should  never 
be  omitted,  and  the  plates  shoiJd  be  washed  for  not  more  than  an 
hour. 

Bleach-Out  P.aper. — 1.  Could  you  let  me  know  through  the  medium 
of  the  "  Journal  "  whether  "  Uto  "  bleach-out  paper  is  commerci- 
ally obtainable,  and  if  so,  where?  2.  Also  where  I  can  read  details, 
experimental  and  othei-wise,  of  the  bleach-out  process? — C.  J. 

1.  The  paper  is  not  now  manufactured.  2.  The  paper  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Smith,  read  before  the  R.P.S.,  was  reprinted  in  the  "B.J." 
for  May  6,  1910.  It  is  about  the  most  recent  review  of  the  process. 
For  other  details  see  the  short  articles  in  the  "  B.J.  Almanacs," 
1906  to  1911. 

Two-CoLouR  Process. — Please  let  me  know  the  best  way  t«  make 
projection  filters  for  two  lanterns  (incandescent  gas)  on  the  Kine- 
macolor  principle  (red  and  green),  and  is  the  requirement  that  the 
super-position  of  the  two  colours  shall  give  as  white  a  yellow  as 
possible? — R.  L.  Boyd. 

As  embodied  in  the  "  Kinemacolor "  system,  the  two  lights  to- 
gether make  what  is  practically  white.  We  have  no  information 
of  the  composition  of  the  filters,  but  should  advise  you  to  state 
your  requirements  to  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright.  In  any 
case,  we  are  afraid  an  incandescent  gas  mantle  will  not  be  of 
any  ,use  as  the  light-source. 

Metal  for  Dark-room  Bench.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  which  is 
the  most  suitable  metal  to  cover  the  bench  at  the  side  of  the 
sink,  in  order  to  prevent  hypo  and  other  chemicals  from  soaking 
in  and  afterwards  crystallising  out  and  floating  about  the  room 
in  the  form  of  dust?  I  was  thinking  of  using  either  zinc  or 
lead. — A.  Hill. 

•Lead  is  the  better  of  the  two;  not  that  it  is  less  porous  to 
hypo  solution,  but  it  will  not  corrode  by  the  action  of  alkali 
solutions  so  readily  as  zinc.  The  only  way  to  keep  the  hypo 
from  crystallising  is  to  wash  all  hypo  splashes,  etc.,  down  the 
sink  with  water,  and  to  keep  the  fixing  baths  ttemselves  well 
covered. 

Photometer.- 1.  Can  you  recommend  a  simple  photometer  giving 
quantitative  results  (comparable  with  the  H.  and  D.  original  in- 
strument), and  of  moderate  c:ost,for  amateur's  use?     I  have  seen 
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references  to  n  Martin's  photometer,  but  can  learn  nothing  of  price 
or  maker.  2.  Can  Mr.  D.  Carnegie's  modification  of  H.  and  D. 
Bunsen  Indicator  be  purchased  instead  of  having  to  make  it?  A 
reply  will  very  much  help.— A  B.uhki.ok  of  Law. 

1.  The  H.  and  D.  type  is  the  least  costly.  The  Martin's  polar- 
isation photometer  is  much  more  expen.sive.  Apply  to  Adam 
Hilger,  75.\,  Camden  Koad,  N.W.  2.  We  believe  not,  but  apply 
to  Messrs.  Baird  and  Tatlwk,  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  who 
we  believe  made  some  of  the  late  Mr.   Carnegie's  apparatus. 

Bkstoring  D.\gukrrkotvpk.s. — I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
will  give  me,  in  your  next  issue,  a  formula  for  removing  stains  and 
discoloration  from  old  Daguerreotypes. — Oi.n  Prockss. 

A  formula  alone  is  not  much  good  to  you  :  without  some  experi- 
ence in  handling  Daguerreotypes,  you  may  easily  damage  them. 
Blow  off  any  dust.  Hood  with  alcohol  for  a  minute  or  two,  rinse  off 
under  the  tap,  and  then  How  over  a  weak  solution  of  potass  cyanide, 
pouring  on  and  off.  This  removes  the  tarnish,  after  which  rinse  first 
with  tap  water  and  lastly  with  distilled.  The  plate  must  now  be 
carefully  dried  by  holding  it  by  one  corner  with  a  pair  of  pliers 
over  a  spirit  lamp.  Bring  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  under  the 
highest  corner,  and  as  this  dries,  .bring  the  flame  lower  down,  so 
that  the  plate  dries  regularly  downwards.  Of  course,  only  a  very 
moderate  heat  must  be  u.sed,  as  the  image  is  of  mercury. 

Tkst  for  W.\shi.vg. — Re  the  paragraph  in  the  "Journal"  for 
September  1  :— 1.  Do  I  buy  yellow  or  blue  eosine  ?  2.  To  how 
many  ounces  of  fixing-bath  do  I  add  the  one-fiftieth  of  1  per  cent, 
solution,  as  I  presume  the  smaller  the  fixing-bath  the  stronger  red 
colour  the  prints  would  have,  and,  consequently,  the  longer  it 
would  take  to  wa.sh  out. — H.  W. 

1.  Eosine  is  a  red  dye  of  bluish  or  yellowish  shade.  It  does 
not  matter  which  you  use.  2.  We  take  it  that  Dr.  Power's  direc- 
tion is  to  add  1-50  per  cent,  of  eosine  to  the  bath,  that  is  1-50  oz. 
eosine  (=  8  grs.)  to  100  ozs.  of  fixing-bath.  Try  this,  and  use  less 
if  the  colour  is  too  intense.  A  larger  proportion  of  dye  will  not 
make  much  difference  to  the  time  of  washing,  as  the  first  one  or 
two  washings  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  dye.  The  method 
is  a  test  for  the  removal  of  the  last  traces  and  for  the  even  treat- 
ment of  prints  in  the  wash-baths. 

"Various. — Will  you  please  answer  me  the  following  under  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents?  " — 1.  How  many  grains  equal  1  gram?  2.  How 
many  fluid  ounces  equal  one  litre?  3.  How  much  soda,  sulphite, 
crystal,  must  be  used  in  place  of  one  ounce  sulohite  soda  anhy- 
drous? 4.  How  much  carbonate  soda,  crystal,  in  place  of  one  ounce 
anhydrous?  5.  Will  you  state  name  and  price  of  book  which 
gives  a  clear  understanding  of  electrical  terms,  such  as  volts, 
amperes,  ohms,  vibration  of  light  waves,  and  electrical  lighting  as 
applied  to  photography?  6.  Is  there  a  book  published  which 
would  helo  me  to  learn  water-colour  tinting  of  photographs? — C. 
Graham. 

1.  15.432  grains.  2.  Thirty-five  ounces  and  1  dram.  3.  Pracrti- 
cally,  2  ounces.  4.  2.7  ounces,  or,  roughly.  23  ounces.  5.  The 
best  book  is  "  Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  by  Silvanus 
P.  Thompson.  6.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Xewton,  Rath- 
bone  Place,  London,  W. 

Hypo  Eliminator. — 1.  I  am  sending  hypo  eliminator,  and  would 
you  please  tell  me  what  it  is  composed  of?  I  only  know  that  there 
is  chloride  of  lime  in  it.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  ingredients? 
Perhaps  you  could  tell  mf  of  some  other,  it  not  this.  Please  tell  me 
in  the  "  British  Journal."  2.  Could  you  also  tell  me  where  I  shall 
be  able  to  gel  a  book  for  different  tones? — L.  R. 

1.  It  is  out  of  our  province  to  examine  such  preparations  as 
the  one  you  send,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  l.itter  contains  a  good 
deal  of  chloride  of  lime,  as  shown  by  its  strong  chlorous  odour. 
It  is  a  most  unsafe  form  of  hypo-eliminator,  since  it  may  easily 
ruin  a  negative  if  allowed  to  act  for  too  long  a  time.  We  advise 
you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  if  you  value  your  negatives. 
One  hypo-eliminator  which  we  advise  is  the  permanganate,  used 
as  described  in  the  "Almanac."  page  759.  2.  "Toning  Bromide 
and  Gaslight  Prints"  ("The  Photo-Miniature."  Xo.  103,  Rout- 
ledge  and  Co.,  Carter  Lane,  Ix)ndon,  E.C..  6d.). 

Depth  of  Focus.— Please  let  me  know  best  position  to  place  a  5J  in. 


focus  //6.3  (Carfarf)  lens,  so  as  to  get  greatest  depth  of  focns. 
1  focu8»?d  at  21  ft.  H.  F.  distance.  Objects  11  ft.  are  badly 
out  of  focus,  so  is  distance.  I  thought  I  would  have  great 
depth  of  field  at  this  short  focus,  but  cannot  find  it  much  b3tt«r, 
if  anything,  than  5  in.  //6  lens.  I  want  it  for  figure  studies. 
Can  you  help?— R.  L.  Boyd. 

The  depth  of  focus  of  a  lens  is  governed  by  d>3finite  rules,  to 
which  the  Carfac  must  conform.  There  is  no  position  for 
obtaining  greatest  depth  of  focus.  You  must  ascertain  by  trial 
at  what  distance  you  get  the  best  average  results  for  your  pur- 
pose. VV'3  can  hardly  believe  that  the  depth  of  focus  with  this 
lens  would  be  no  better  than  with  the  //6  lens  of  longer  focus. 
Have  you  verified  the  focal  lengths  and  working  apertures  of 
the  two  lenses?  This  is  an  important  preliminary  to  comparing 
them.  Spherical  aberration  often  giv3s  an  appearance  of  depth, 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  no  part  of  the  image  is  really 
sliarp.  so  that  by  comparison  a  number  of  plants  appear  fairly 
well  defined. 
Metol  HvDRoguiNONE  Developer.— I  am  using  the  enclosed  formula 
for  my  developing  of  plates — 

Metol-Hydroquinone  (Single  Solution). 

Water    20  oz.  568  ecs. 

Metol    40  grs.         2.6  gms. 

Sodium  sulphite  1  oz.  31  gms. 

Hvdroquinone    40  grs.         2.6  gms. 

Soda  carbonate   1  oz.  31  gms. 

Dissolve  th?  above  chemicals  in  the  order  given, 
but  it  makes  them  too  contrasty  for  portrait  work.  Can  you 
inform  me  what  chemicals  I  could  add  to  make  the  portrait 
more  soft,  or  what  chemical  I  could  reduce  to  make  the  portrait 
more  soft?  They  come  out  so  black  and  white.  Or  can  you 
r?commend  one  out  of  "Almanac,"  1910,  to  my  requirements?— 

MkTOL- H  VDROgriNONE. 

It  is  probable  that  other  things  than  the  developer  formula  are 
the  cause  of  the  hardness  of  the  negatives — e.g.,  too  concentrated 
a  lighting,  und3r-exposure,  or  development  for  too  long  a  time. 
You  can  amend  the  formula  by  increasing  the  metol  to  60  grs. 
and  reducing  the  hydroquinone  to  20  or  30. 

Title  Xkxjatives.- I  have  been  experimenting  -with  process  plates  for 
titling  purposes.  I  cannot  obtain  sufficient  density  without  veil- 
ing the  letters.     Have  been   trying  the  ■  process  plates,  and 

worked  to  their  formula,  and  I  find  they  only  take  15  seconds  to 
expose  correctly.  Surely  this  is  too  fast  for  a  process  plate.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  recommend  me  a  good  plate  to  use 
for  this  purpose;  also  a  formula  for  obtaining  density  with  clear 
glass  lettering.  I  have  looked  up  a  method  for  stripping  the 
film  in  the  "British  Journal,"  and  find  that  acts  splendidly. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  intensify  the  negatives?— H.  B. 

Without  knowing  what  stop  or  light  were  used,  we  cannot  say 
that  15  seconds  is  a  short  exposure.  Hydroquinone  and  caustic 
soda  is  a  verv  good  developer  for  such  subjecU.  Use  the  formula 
on  page  730  "of  the  "  Almanac,"  and,  if  necessary,  over-develop 
cousiderablv,  and  bring  back  with  Farmer's  reducer.  ThU  will 
help  considerably  in  yielding  clear  lines  and  dense  ground,  and 
it  is  all  the  better  to  apply  it  fairly  strong  with  a  tuft  of  cotton 
wool.  But  if  you  expose  the  process  plates  correctly  this  after 
treatment  should  not  be  necessary.  Certainly  you  caa  intensify 
if  the  plates  require  it :  mercury  and  ammonia.  The  "  Almanac, 
page  742,  is  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Copvrioht.— 1.  Seven  months  ago  I  photogra|)hed.  without  pay- 
ment, our  local  football  team,  and  I  was  to  have  sole  right  to  seU 
same  on  postcards  and  large  copies,  which  I  have  already  d<Hie 
in  hundreds.  This  season,  a  Jack  of  all  trades  has  had  printed 
several  thousand  fixture  cards,  and  has  reproduced  by  blodk  my 
phcrt,()graph  of  last  year's  team  (without  permission  or  acknowledg- 
ment). As  I  received  no  payment  from  team,  I  presume  the  copy- 
right is  mine  absolutely,  and  wish  to  know  if  I  am  correct  in 
placing  in  my  solicitor's  hands  for  damages.  It  has  not  been 
registered  until  this  week,  and  these  fixture  cards  were  published 
last  week,  thus  stopping  the  sale  of  all  my  cards  by  theee  free 
cards.  2.  Are  there  any  books  published  on  the  Copyright  law?— 
0.  H.  H. 
1.  You  can  take  action  only   in  respect  to  infringement  done 
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after  registration.  We  can  only  suggest  that  you  keep  an  eye  on 
any  sale  of  the  fixture  cards,  if  such  there  should  be,  and  then 
address  a  solicitor's  letter  to  the  seller,  pointing  out  that  you 
own  the  registered  copyright,  and  asking  what  they  propose  doing 
in  the  matter.  2.  There  is  no  book.  We  refer  you  to  the  article 
in  the  "  B.J.  Almanac"  for  1906,  a  copy  of  which  you  can  per- 
haps buy  or  borrow.  Our  publishers  cannot  supply. 
Stttdio. — I  am  thinking  of  building  a  "  single  "  slant  studio,  21  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  on  a  space  21  ft.  square  at  the  rear  of  my  house  as  en- 
closed sketch.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me : — 1.  Is  the  single 
slant  preferable  with  the  small  space  at  my  disposal?  2.  How 
much  higher  would  you  carry  the  south  wall  ?  3.  What  should 
be  the  height  to  eaves,  as  shown  in  sketch  at  B?  4.  How  far 
would  you  glaze  the  roof  "  in  depth"  from  the  caves  B  to  A? 
5.  At  what  distance  from  the  ground  should  the  side-light  com- 
mence, and  would  you  glaze  for  the  entire  length ;  also  roof,  the 
full  length? — ScrroLK. 

1.  The  single  slant  will  answer  well  if  the  out-buildings  do  not 
obstruct  the  light  as  seen  from  the  proposed  position  of  the  sitter, 
otherwise  the  ridge  roof  will  pix>bably  be  better.  2.  The  south  wall 
should  be  at  least  8  ft.  high,  and  if  the  ridge  roof  is  adopted, 
this  would  also  be  the  height  of  the  eaves.  In  the  single  slant  the 
glass  commences  at  4  ft.  6  in.  fi-om  the  Hoor,  and  goes  up  to  12  ft. 
4.  We  should  glaze  right  up  to  the  ridge,  but  4  ft.  at  each  end 
may  be  ordinary  roofing.  5.  See  No.  4  as  to  single  slant.  For 
ridge  pattern  studio  the  side-light  may  commence  at  3  ft.  from 
ground.  We  should  leave  three  or  four  feet  opaque  at  each  end. 
but  if  more  convenient,  the  whole  length,  may  be  glazed,  with  good 
opaque  blinds  to  cover  the  glass  not  required.  We  think  that 
you  will  find  12  ft.  rather  narrow  for  the  single  slant ;  14  ft.  would 
be  better. 

Payment  of  Commission. — I  was  engaged  as  manager,  operator, 
ret.,  etc.,  at  25s.  a  week  and  5  per  cent,  over  £4,  agreeing  to 
take  this  quarterly.  At  the  end  of  my  eighth  week  I  was  guilty 
of  a  foolish  indiscretion  (not  theft  or  roguery  in  any  way),  for 
which  a  reprimand  would  have  been  sufficient.  My  employer 
gave  me  notice,  saying  he  should  not  give  me  a  week's  salary 
in  lieu  of  a  week's  notice.  To  this  I  did  not  object,  and  we 
did  not  part  bad  friends.  I  bad  promptly  paid  up  all  money 
due,  and  taken  my  last  week's  salary.  A  few  days  after,  since 
they  had  left  the  town  earlier  than  I  thought  for,  I  wrote  the 
firm  (two  partners),  and  reminded  them  I  had  received  none 
of  my  commission  (about  £2).  They  replied,  and  said,  that 
since  I  had  not  been  with  them  three  months  I  was  not  due  to 
any  commission,  and  they  believe  they  are  right  in  withholding 
it.  I  propose  writing  again,  and  maintain,  though  I  agreed 
to  accept  it  quarterly,  it  was  mine  just  the  same  each  week. 
Would  you  say  how  I  stand  legally  ?  They  have  no  duplicate 
agreeing  to  pay  the  commission  quarterly ;  the  letter  was  written 
in  ink.  I  used  to  work  fifteen  hours  daily — ninety  a  week — for 
25s.  a  week,  and  did  my  duty  faithfully,  and  in  my  sixth  week 
of  opening  the  place  I  took  over  £10. — H.  W. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  entitled  to  such  commission  as  you  have 
earned,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  you  did  not  serve  the  full 
term  at  the  end  of  which  the  money  was  to  be  paid. 

Assistants  at  a  Pageant. — Would  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion 
in   the   following   matter?    About   three   weeks   back    the   Hon. 

Miss  called     on    m?    as    to    a    pageant    in  Park 

taking  place  the  same  day,  and  would  I  care  to  attend  for 
photographing?  No  order  was  given,  but  I  was  assured  of  some 
groups  being  arranged,  and  here  I  must  stat?  that,  there  being 
no  bona-fide  order,  I  took  two  of  my  assistants  (ladies)  with 
myself  to  carry  apparatus,  etc.,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  All  I 
was  able  to  do  was  to  take  a  few  snapshots ;  could  g?t  no  help 
whatever  as  to  groups,  and — this  is  the  point — the  entrance  fee 
to  park  was  2s.  I  have  been  askad  now  to  pay  4s.  for  my  two 
assiatanta.  This,  I  think,  being  professionally  engaged,  a  most 
unusual  proceeding,  and  during  thirty  years  of  work  it  has 
never  occurrad  before.  Whatever  appointments  I  may  have,  it 
is  quite  usual  to  take  what  assistance  I  might  require.  No  men- 
tion was  made  previously  of  any  entrance  fe?  being  expected. 
Finished  proofs  were  sent  the  next  day,  and  no  reply  as  to 
same  :  only  letters,  expecting   me  to  send  above  amount.      The 


pageant  -was  in  connection  with  "National  Service  League." 
Mention  was  made  in  the  park  by  her  ladyship  as  to  the  "  two 
women"  with  me,  and  my  reply  was  that  they  were  my  two  lady 
assistants.  Do  you  consider  it  fair  treatment  ?  is  the  query,  and 
also,  should  I  be  asjced  to  pay  ?  I  may.  add  that  I  have  since, 
should  the  order  be  suffici3nt.  promised  a  donation  to  the  society, 
not  being  anxious  to  give  offence,  this  being  simply  a  gift,  and 
not  to  be  considered  as  gate-money  for  my  assistants. — G.  H. 

We  think  you  have  been  very  rudely  treated.  Your  be«t 
course  is  to  treat  applications  for  the  admission  money  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve. 

Toning  Bromides. — I  enclose  a  toned  bromide  print,  and  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  any  idea  of  the  cause 
of  the  stains  which  appear  on  it.  It  is  a  print  on  Wellington 
and  Ward's  "  Carbon  a  "  bromide,  developed  in  metol  and  hydro- 
quinine,  and  toned  with  ferri-cyanide  potass  and  sulphide  sodium. 
Jly  method  is  to  expose  and  develop  the  prints  one  day  and 
tone  when  dry.  When  I  first  got  those  stains  I  feared  uneven 
drying  might  have  caused  them,  and  pressed  out  the  superfluous 
moisture  and  allowed  the  prints  to  hang  an  entire  day  between 
developing  and  toning.  As  the  papers  I  spread  them  on  had  been 
in  use  some  time,  I  tried  using  pegs,  hanging  the  pi-ints  by  the 
corner,  so  that  they  came  in  contact  with  nothing  which  could 
stain  them.  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward,  but 
they  could  only  suggest  uneven  drying  or  uneven  fixing.  I 
know  it  is  neither,  as  I  developed  and  fixed  a  small  number 
to  make  sure,  and  still  got  the  same  stain.  I  have  taken  every 
care  I  can  think  of,  made  up  an  entirely  new  set  of  solutions, 
washed  every  dish  thoroughly — all  to  no  purpose.  I  can  only 
think  it  must  be  something  in  the  paper.  Nothing  shows  after 
developing,  the  prints  then  appearing  perfect.  Once  in  the 
bleaching  I  saw  a  part  take  longer  to  bleach  out  than  the  rest, 
and  marked  the  print,  and  found  a  stain  on  that  spot,  but  that 
is  the  only  time  I  have  seen  that,  all  the  others  bleaching  quite 
evenly  and  quickly.  I  have  done  a  large  quantity  of  prints, 
and  the  first  few  gross  were  not  so  bad  as  those  I  am  doing 
now.  I  have  formerly  used  a  great  deal  of  Imperial  Matt  Bro- 
mide, and  did  not  have  any  stains  on  it,  but  of  course  must  use 
the  paper  which  is  ordered  and  preferred.  Pardon  my  writing 
so  fully,  but  I  wanted  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  had  worked 
with  all  possible  care  and  so  that  you  might  have  a  better  means 
of  judging  what  might  cause  these  stains.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  enlighten  me  in  any  way  about  this. — Tonkd 
Bromide. 

Obviously  it  is  better  to  tone  prints  without  letting  them 
dry  in  the  interval.  Why  do  you  not  do  this?  Toning  takes 
a  very  few  minutes.  The  marking  must  be  due  to  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  film  which  is  subjected  to  the  bleacher.  The  most 
probable  cause  of  this  is  the  fixing  bath.  Have  you,  with  a 
view  to  perfect  fixing,  transferred  each  print  singly  to  a  second 
hypo  bath?  We  suspect  that  if  you  do  that,  and  keep  prints 
constantly  turned  over  in  each  bath,  you  will  not  get  the 
stains.  They  certainly  have  the  appearance  of  incompletely 
fixed  patches  in  the  prints. 


',*  Notice  to  Advkktisers.— BJocfcs  and  copy  are  received  aub- 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  unthout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

Herr  Diihrkoop,  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States, 
delivered,  before  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America,  an  addr?ss  in  which  he  dealt  with  both  the  idealistic 
and  practical  aspects  of  his  well-known  portrait  work.  The  first 
part  of  this  discourse  will  be  found  on  page  720. 

We  draw  attention  to  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  taste  in 
the  pleasing  framing  of  photographs  which  is  afforded  by  the 
window  displays  of  such  firms  in  the  West  End  of  Ixjndon  as 
the  Medici  Soci'jty,  in  Grafton  Street.     (P.  718.) 

A  short  account  of  the  chief  photographic  exhibits  at  the  Turin 
Exhibition  reaches  us  from  Mr.   W.  E.  Dunmore.     (P.   724.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Newton,  who  was  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  photo- 
mechanical section  at  Turin,  sends  us  some  notes  on  these  exhibits. 
(P.  730.) 

The  meeting  convened  by  Mr.  P.  Jarrett  for  the  discussion  of 
the  formation  of  a  photographic  assistants'  union  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening  last.  A  brief  import  of  the  discussion  and  the 
text  of  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  society  will  be  found 
on  page  727. 

In  view  of  the  visit  to  Holland  next  year,  members  of  the 
Photographic  Convention  are  ask-ed  to  assemble  at  the  lecture 
to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall  at  the  London  Salon  on 
October  13,  on  "  With  a  Camera  in  Holland."  The  President  of 
the  Convention,  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  other  members  will 
be  presant.      (P.  734.) 

In  a  further  editorial  article  on  the  preservation  of  soda  sulphite 
solutions  the  chemical  methods  of  testing  the  composition  of 
mixtures  which  have  been  produced  as  the  r?sult  of  storing  sulphite 
solution  are  described.     (P.  718.) 

At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
Mr.  J.  Sterry  read  a  pap?r  describing  the  production  by  himself 
of  tha  phenomenon  of  re-reversal  on  gelatine  plates.     (P.  732.) 

A  writer  in  the  "Amateur  Photographer"  has  given  a  formula 
for  a  Bromoil  bleacher  requiring  no  acid  bath.     (P.  731.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  on  the  results 
of  speed  and  efficiency  tests  of  shutters  at  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  contains  a  numl)-?r  of  interesting  data  in  the  way  of 
comparisons  between  focal-plane  and  diaphragm  shutters.     (P.  722.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
The  1912  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appear- 

"  Almanac."  ance  of  this  issue  of  the  "British  Jour- 

nal "  we  are  requesting  photographic  firms  introducing 
new  items  of  apparatus  for  the  1912  season  to  give  us  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  these  latter  in  the  section, 
"  Novelties  in  Apparatus,"  in  the  forthcoming  "  Almanac." 
We  believe  ihat  our  letters  of  invitation  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  every  firm  in  the  trade,  but  any  who,  by  omis- 
sion or  ignorance  on  our  part,  should  not  find  themselves 
so  addressed,  are  begged  to  consider  themselves  invited  to 
submit  to  us  any  distinctly  novel  introductions  in  the  way 
of  photographic  appliances.  In  accordance  with  our  in- 
variable custom,  we  must  ask  that  the  apparatus  itsell 
should  be  sent  to  us  for  inspection  or  trial,  and  that  any 
electrotypes  to  be  used  in  the  illustration  of  our  review 
must  not  exceed  3^  inches  in  width. 

*  *  » 

Commercial  A  Canadian  correspondent  in  a  recent 
Stereographs,  issue  draws  attention  to  a  field  of  work 
which  is  for  some  reason  shunned  by  British  photographers 
as  if  infected  by  a  plague.  As  the  writer  points  out,  the 
stereoscopic  print  gives  detail,  and  what  is  more,  relief  to 
an  extent  which  is  impossible  with  an  ordinary  print.  Pos- 
sibly more  photographers  would  make  stereographs  did 
they  know  how  easy  they  are  to  make.  For  nearly  all 
subjects  a  pair  of  single  lenses,  costing  only  a  few  shillings, 
is  necessary,  if  simultaneous  exposure  is  required,  while 
even  this  slight  addition  to  the  kit  is  not  necessary  for  still- 
life  subjects,  a  central  division  in  the  camera  and  a  later- 
ally sliding  front  for  the  lens  being  all  that  is  required. 
A  little  care  is  necessary  in  trimming  and  mounting,  the 
pictures  having  to  be  cut  and  transposed  after  printing.  A 
very  simple  plan  is  to  use  Kodoid  or  other  thin  films,  and 
to  trim  them  into  their  proper  size,  and  to  fasten  them 
upon  a  glass  plate  so  that  no  cutting  of  the  print  is  neces- 
sary. Jewellery,  scientific  and  natural  history  specimens, 
are  especially  suitable  for  stereoscopic  work,  while  we 
are  certain  that  many  householders  and  amateur  gardeners 
would  be  glad  to  have  "  relief "  pictures  of  their  homes 
and  gardens.  It  would  be  something  different  from  the 
ordinary  snap-shot  which  they  can  do  themselves.  We  may 
ask  our  professional  friends  why  they  should  not  put  a 
cheap  stereoscope,  with  a  few  topical  slides,  upon  the  recep- 
tion-room table,  not  forgetting  to  mention  that  similar 
pictures  can  be  made  of  any  subject  at  a  moderate  price. 
Even  large  prints  may  be  so  offered  by  means  of  the  Dixio 
stereoscope. 


It  is  rather  remarkable  that  through  all 
the  discussion   which   is   raging   on    the 
subject  of  the  Johnson-Wells  match,  the 
disputants  on   either  side   have  not  referred   to  the  cine- 


Contests  and 
the  Camera. 
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matograph  records  of  previous  contests  to  prove  either  that 
boxing  as  practised  by  its  leading  exponents  is  or  is  not 
brutal.  Although  obviously  only  Kinemacolor  could  do 
full  justice  to  the  subject,  a  black  and  white  film  gives  a 
sufficiently  accurate  record  for  the  purpose  in  question.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  motion  picture  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  preventing  any  foul  play,  for  each  combatant 
knows  that  an  absolutely  impartial  and  unemotional  eye 
is  watching  every  movement,  and  that  in  the  case  of  his 
behaviour  being  questioned  he  has  to  face  a  referee 
whose  decision  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Naturally,  the  judg- 
ment of  such  pictures  must  be  left  to  experts,  because  what 
might  appear  to  be  terrible  punishment  to  the  untrained 
observer  is  in  reality  only  child's  play  to  the  performers, 
while  really  intentional  injury  would  be  undetected  by  him. 
We  predict  that  the  decline  of  the  cinematograph,  when  it 
comes,  will  be  due,  not  to  the  inclusion  of  sporting  sub- 
jects, but  to  the  sickly  emotional  "  dramas  "  which  already 
monopolise  so  large  a  space  in  the  programmes. 


The    Lost 
Leonardo. 


The  disappearance  of  "  La  Giaconda  "  or 
"  Monna  Lisa,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
from  the  Louvre,  has  occasioned  a  large  amount  of  business 
for  the  makers  of  reproductions,  particularly  for  those 
photographers  holding  negatives  of  the  picture,  and  those 
engravers  holding  colour  blocks  of  it.  Orders  for  reprints 
of  large  size  colour  reproductions  have  been  taken  in  Eng- 
land for  editions  running  into  tens  of  thousands.  At 
present  every  print  shop  window  (and  many  others)  in 
Paris  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  reproductions  of  the 
masterpiece,  and  postcards  are  being  sold  everywhere  in 
the  streets.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  press  publicity, 
for  famous  as  the  picture  is,  it  is  certain  that  most  of 
those  buying  the  reproductions  have  never  seen  it.  Probably 
many  have  never  even  he?,rd  of  it  until  now. 


The   Frame 
and    the 
Picture. 


We  can  recommend,  as  a  profitable  ex- 
pedition for  the  professional  photo- 
grapher, a  stroll  round  the  picture  shops 
in  the  West  End  of  London,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  pictures  as  for  the  frames.  Photographers  are  very 
apt  to  run  in  grooves,  and  to  copy  a  prevailing  fashion 
without  studying  its  general  desirability.  One  year  we 
have  all  spoon  oak ;  the  next,  rococo  patterns,  and  these 
are  followed  by  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  mouldings.  The 
same  thing  occurs  more  or  less  with  engravings  and  draw- 


ings, but  occasionally  one  finds  a  brilliant  exception.  At 
the  present  moment  the  window  of  the  Medici  Society  in 
Grafton  Street  is  especially  worthy  of  study,  the  framing 
of  many  of  the  beautiful  reproductions  of  old  masters 
giving  a  highly  decorative  effect.  There  are  some  very  fine 
examples  of  massive-looking  frames,  built  up  from  com- 
paratively narrow  mouldings,  with  a  wide  flat  decorated 
in  colour  or  plain,  as  the  subject  demands,  which  should 
suggest  novel  combinations  to  the  artistic  photographer. 


EXPERIMENTS    ON    THE    DECOMPOSITION    AND 

PRESERVATION    OF    SODA    SULPHITE 

SOLUTIONS. 

III. 

We  have  dealt  with  all  such  phenomena  as  we  have 
observed  which  seem  sufficiently  definite  and  clear  to  be 
considered  proved  facts,  but  in  the  course  of  our  experi- 
ments other  matters  were  also  noticed  which  should  be 
placed  on  record,  seeing  that  their  further  investigation 
may  lead  to  useful  results.  First,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  in  more  or  less  detail  the  methods 
of   analysis   that  we   adopted. 

The  volumetric  analysis  of  solutions  of  soda  sulphite 
is  generally  conducted  by  the  simple  method  of  titration 
with  iodine.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  method  is  good 
enough,  for  it  will  at  once  show  whether  the  solution 
is  useless  or  of  fair  strength.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  the  practical  user  of  sulphite,  it  is  therefore  quite 
efficient,  even  when  conducted  in  a  somewhat  rough-and- 
ready  fashion,  but  for  the  purposes  of  an  accurate  scien- 
tific investigation  it  is  useless,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  readings  obtained  I'epresent 
sulphite  alone.  If  the  solution  is  contaminated  with  thio- 
sulphate  or  with  sulphides,  the  reading  will  include  these 
as  well  as  the  sulphite,  and  it  is  not  impossible  for  these 
impurities  to  exist  as  the  result  of  contamination,  while 
it  is  not  exceedinglyi  improbable  that  they  may  be  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  decomposition.  Then  again,  if 
the  alkali  content  of  the  sulphite  solution  is  neglected, 
the  iodine  readings  cannot  be  absolutely  relied  on,  for 
hydrates  aSect  them  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  even 
carbonate  may  vitiate  them  in  a  very  uncertain  degree. 
Bicarbonate  has  no  effect,  therefore  the  preliminary  to 
an    iodine    titration   should    invariably   be    the    neutralisa- 
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Edited  by  Geohge  E.  Beown,  F.I.C. 


The  1912  British  Joubnal  Photogeaphic  Almanac  will  be 
published  December  1  next. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  eclition  will  consist  of  25,000 
copies,  and  readers  are  asked  to  place  an  early  order  with 
their  dealer  or  newsagent,  as  this  issue,  like  its  immediate 
predecessors,  is  certain  to  be  sold  out  on  publication. 
Advertisers  who  have  not  hitherto  tested  its  business-bring- 
ing  powers   would    do  well  to   consider   the   fact   that   the 

volume  is  one  which  is  at  the  elbow  of  every  purchaser 

for  the  purpose  of  ordering  photographic  goods — through- 
out the  twelve  mouths. 


The  1912  Almanac  will  contain  an  article  by  the  Editor 
dealing  fully  and  in  deta'il  with  lantern-slide  making,  a 
practical  treatise  on  this  popular  branch  of  photography. 

"  At-home  Portraiture,  Indoor  and  Outdoor,"  is  the  sub- 
ject   of    an    illustrated    article    by    Mr.    C.    H.    Hewitt, 


F.R.P.S. — a  reliable  guide  to  the  essential  things  in  por- 
traiture without  a  studio. 

"  How  TO  DO  IT "  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  showing  in  pictures  exactly  how  to  do  things 
which  the  photographic  beginner  finds  difficult. 

The  other  features  which  have  made  the  Almanac  for 
fifty-one  years  the  most  popular  photographic  book  will 
be  maintained,  e.g.,  the  record  of  practical  progress  of 
which  an  authority  has  recently  written: — ''As  long  as  we 
possess  a  bookshelf  the  volumes  of  this  Almanac  will  find 
an  honoured  place  thereon." 


%*  Important  Notice. — The  attention  of  advertisers  is 
specially  directed  to  the  announcement  that  the  entire 
edition  of  the  Almanac  (25,000  copies)  will  again  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  the  trade  on  December  1,  and 
the  co-operation  of  advertisers  to  that  end  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  publishers. 
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tion  of  thi  solution  to  phenolphthalein,  as  the  result  of 
which  all  hydrate  is  converted  to  a  neutral  salt,  while 
carbonate  is  changed  to  bicarbonate.  This  being  so,  it 
is  just  as  well  to  conduct  this  preliminary  neutralisation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  measurement  of  the  alkali 
present.  Before  using  iodine,  we  should  therefore  titrate 
with  an  acid  to  neutralise,  and  also  measure  the  alkali, 
and  when  we  have  reached  that  stage  we  may  just  as 
well  go  a  little  farther,  and  gain  yet  more  information. 
Sulphite  can  be  measured  by  titration  with  an  acid,  as 
well  as  with  iodine,  and  so,  when  we  have  ascertained 
the  alkali,  we  can  go  on  and  measure  the  sulphite  with 
the  same  acid  solution.  We  can  then  follow  with  the 
iodine,  and  so  obtain  duplicate  readings  for  the  sulphite, 
which  will  serve  to  check  each  other.  This  is  known  as 
Thompson's  method,  and  is  the  one  we  employed. 

All  this  series  of  titrations  is  conductsd  with  the  same 
portion  of  sample,  but  before  starting  the  series  it  is  as 
well  to  test  for  hydrates  with  a  separate  portion.  To  do 
this  phenolphthalein  is  added,  which  turns  the  solution 
pink.  An  excess  of  barium  chloride  is  then  poured  in, 
whereupon  if  no  hydrate  is  present  the  solution  loses  its 
colour.  If,  however,  it  retains  the  pink  colour  the  barium 
insoluble  salts  must  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  a  portion 
of  the  supernatant  liquid,  must  be  titrated  with  acid  to 
measure   the   hydrate. 

The  general  procedure  we  followed  was  therefore  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  Take  fresh  sample  and  titrate  with  acid  (we  prefer 
•sulphuric)  and  phenolphthalein.  The  result  gives  half  the 
carbonate. 

2.  Add  methyl  orange  to  same  solution  and  titrate  with 
the  same  acid  solution  to  point  of  neutrality.  The  result 
gives  the  other  half  of  the  carbonate  and  half  the  sulphite. 
Twice  the  difference  between  these  readings  then  gives 
the  sulphite. 

3.  Titrate  same  solution  with  iodine  and  starch  as  a 
second  measure  of  the  sulphite. 

If  no  hydrate  is  found,  bicarbonate  can  be  looked  for 
in  the  following  way: — Add  a  known  excess  of  caustic 
soda,  and  after  this  an  excess  of  baric  chloride.  Then 
titrate  with  acid  and  phenolphthalein.  Thv3  difference 
between  the  alkalinity  thus  formed  and  that  of  the  soda 
added,  gives  the  bicarbonate. 

We  have,  however,  never  found  either  hydrate  or  bi- 
carbonate in  a  quite  fresh  sample,  so  after  a  little  while 
■we  discarded  both  tests.  They  are,  however,  necessary 
with  starch  solutions. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  point  out  the  reactions  which 
occur  in  Thompson's  method  of  analysis,  as  they  are 
•different  from  those  which  take  place  when  we  simply 
titrate  a  sulphite  solution  with  iodine. 

Sulphite  is  alkaline  to  methyl  orange,  while  acid  sul- 
phite is  neutral.  Therefore  at  the  end  of  the  acid,  titra- 
tion the  sulphite  is  converted  to  acid  sulphite.  Following 
this  with  iodine,  the  acid  sulphite  is  converted  to  acid 
sulphate  while  hydriod.ic  acid  is  formed.  If,  then,  we 
titrate  again  with  alkali,  a  measure  of  the  total  acid  thus 
produced  is  obtained,  and,  therefore,  also  a  yet  more 
accurate  measure  of  the  sulphite  originally  existing,  for 
neither  sulphides  nor  thiosulphate  will  leave  an  acid 
Tesid.ue.  This  is  an  extra  refinement  due  to  Richardson 
and  Akyroyd,  and  though  we  did  not  employ  it,  it  would 
obviously  be  advisable  to  do  so  in  any  further  tests.  The 
second,  and  third  titrations  showed  by  their  variations 
that  unexpected  difficulties  were  to  be  met  with,  and  that 
a  much  more  elaborate  method  of  analysis  was  required 
to  elucidate  the  knotty  points.  During  the  time  at  our 
disposal  we  failed  to  d«vise  any  method  likely  to  be  fully 
satisfactory,  so  the  analysis  stopped  short  of  completion. 


We  now  can  note  the  various  curious  features  observed 
in  tiie  incomplete  system  we  adopted.  If  we  assume  the 
original  solution  to  consist  of  nothing  but  alkali  and 
sulphite,  with  inert  impurities,  such  as  sulphate  or  dithion- 
ate,  it  is  obvious  that  the  acid  and  the  iodine  titrations 
should  give  the  same  quantity  of  sulphite.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  same  results  would  ensue  if  two  im- 
purities existed  in  equal  amounts,  one  of  which  would 
affect  the  acid  and  the  other  the  iodine  titration.^  An 
alkaline  sulphite  or  bicarbonate  would  fulfil  the  one  con- 
dition, and  thiosulphate  the  second. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  sulphide  or  bicarbonate  alone 
were  present,  then  the  acid  reading  should  be  the  higher, 
while  with  thiosulphate  alone  as  an  impurity  the  iodine 
reading  should  b©  the  higher. 

As  the  results  of  many  tests  we  found  that  with  fresh 
samples  of  B  and  D,  the  two  with  the  best  and  the  worst 
keeping  qualities  respectively,  the  acid  and  iodine  read- 
ings were  nearly  always  the  same,  while  with  A  and  C 
the  iodine  readings  were  always  th&  higher.  As  the 
solutions  became  stale,  then,  in  the  case  of  B  and  I>,  while 
both  readings  of  course  fell,  the  iodine  reading  began  to 
show  an  excess  which  suggested  the  formation  of  thio- 
sulphate as  a  d.ecomposition  product,  but  a  temporary  one 
only,  as  the  final  reading  was  always  7iil.  This  effect 
was  accompanied  by  a  similar  excess  in  the  acid  reading, 
which,  being  due  to  the  formation  of  bicarbonate,  was  a 
permanent  one.  The  actual  presence  of  bicarbonate  being 
determined,  we  turned  our  attention  to  searching  for 
thiosulphate,  the  result  being  total  failure,  either  owing 
to  its  absence  or  to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  a  very 
minute  quantity  in  a  very  large  excess  of  sulphite.  Less 
than  half  a  milligramme  must  have  been  the  maximum 
amount  present  in  any  case,  the  average  being  much  less. 

As  the  iodine  excess  reading  is  only  temporary,  while 
that  of  the  acid  reading  is  permanent,  it  follows  that 
the  two  again  agree  before  the  solution  is  exhausted,  after 
which  the  acid  reading  is  always  in  excess.  The  same 
conditions  were  observable  with  A  and  C  samples.  With 
these  the  iodine  reading  is  higher  at  the  start,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  two  readings  agree,  after  which  the  acid  read- 
ing is  in  excess.  The  following  tables  will  afford  examples 
of  the  results  ootained  with  each  of  the  four  samples:  — 


Sample. 
B     . 


Reading       Beailiiif;  fur  Shading 

lor  sulphite  for 

Date,  carbonate.    +  bicarlwniite        sulphite 

-I-   {■!) 


26/3/07  (fresh)  5 

28/3/07  5 

3/4/07  5 

8/4/07  3 


86 
75 
51 

33 


14/4/07    3.5 1.5. 


D     26/3/07  (fresh)  5 

28/3/07     4.3. 

1/4/07     4    . 

3/4/07      1    , 


25/3/07  6 

28/3/07  5 

3/4/07  3 

8/3/07  2 


C    26/3/07  5 

28/3/07  4 

3/4/07  3 

8/4/07  0 


91    . 

76.6. 

8.7. 

5    . 

80  . 

76  . 

14  . 

2  . 


85 

80 

35 

3 


86 
78 
54 
33 
1 

91 
80 

8.5 

0 

83 

76 

11 

0 

90 

84 

37 

0 


These  figures  are  all  percentages  of  the  weight  of  sul- 
phite first  taken.  Those  in  the  first  column  only  repre- 
sent carbonate  weighed  as  sulphite,  and  require  correction 
(multiplication  by  .84)  to  give  the  true  percentage.  The 
same  thing,  of  course,  applies  to  the  excess  readings  in 
the  second  column,  which,  so  far  as  they  represent  bi- 
carbonate, should  be  multiplied  by  1^,  but  as  further 
tests  would  be  required  to   ascertafn  exactly  how  much 
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of  the  excess  is  really  due  to  bicarbonate,  we  have  not 
attempted  the  corrections.  If  they  are  made  it  will,  of 
course,  be  evident  that  the  difference  between  the  acid 
and  iodine  readings  will  be  even  greater  than  they  are  at 
present  in  the  case  of  partially  exhausted  solutions. 

The  initial  and.  the  final  readings  may,  however,  be 
roughly  compared  as  follows  :  — 

Sample  B,  which  originally  contained  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonate,  at  the  end  contains  3  per  cent,  carbonate  and 
7  per  cent,  bicarbonate,  so  that  carbonic  acid  is  apparently 
lost. 

Sample  D  contained  at  first  4.2  per  cent,  carbonate,  and 
finally  .8  per  cent,  carbonate  and  6.7  per  cent,  bicarbonate, 
so    that   either    carbonic    acid   has    been   gained    from   the 


atmosphere,  or  else  bicarbonate  existed  in  the  first  inr 
stance. 

Sample  A  originally  contained  5  per  cent,  carbonate^, 
and  finally  1.7  per  cent,  carbonate,  plus  2.7  per  cent, 
bicarbonate:     Here  again  a  little  carbonic  acid  is  lost. 

Sample  C  contained  4.2  per  cent,  carbonate  at  first,  and' 
finally  4  per  cent,  bicarbonate  alone.  Here  there  is  little 
or  no  loss  of  carbonic  acid. 

If  in  the  case  of  D  bicarbonate  existed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, then  of  course  the  acid  reading  of  91  cannot  all 
represent  sulphite,  in  which  case  the  iodine  reading  shows- 
an  excess,  just  as  with  samples  A  and  C.  The  next  and 
final  article  will  suggest  what  appears  to  be  the  best 
method  of  analysis  for  future  work. 


HERR    R.     DUHRKOOP    ON    PORTRAIT    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[Our  contemporary  the  "Bulletin  of  Photography"  has  now  published  the  text  of  the  lecture  given  by  Herr  R.  Diihrkoop 
before  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America.  Herr  Diihrkoop  dwelt  not  only  on  ideals,  but  on 
the  practical  details  of  the  methods  employed  by  his  daughter  and  himself.] 


As  I  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
in  America  photography  has  attained  a  very  high  standard, 
technically  perhaps  the  highest.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion on  photography  as  an  art.  I  myself  do  not  occupy  any 
extreme  standpoint,  but  study  art  zealously,  so  as  to  get  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject.  I  do  my  best  to  produce  excel- 
lent work,  but  do  not  argue  as  to  whether  my  work  is  art ;  at 
the  most,  I  should  like  people  to  feel  that  it  has  been  made 
under  the  influence  of  art.  The  picture  itself,  or,  rather,  the 
composing  it  in  the  space,  the  animation  of  the  background  by 
a  skilful  effect  of  spots,  lights — these  are  the  things  which  we 
always  learn  anew  from  the  painters.  However,  we  ought  to 
avoid  any  slavish  imitation.  It  does  not  do  to  give  all  one's 
pictures  the  character  of  reproductions  from  Gainsborough  or 
Reynolds.  To  reproduce  a  pictorial  effect  of  a  sitting,  every- 
thing depends  on  a  delicate  feeling  for  the  proportions  of  space 
and  light,  of  the  lines  and  forms  of  the  subject  of  the  likeness, 
on  the  composition  of  the  space  given  or  presupposed  by  the 
frame.  In  these  concrete  elements  lies  tlie  secret  of  the  effect 
of  a  picture  on  the  soul  of  the  observer.  He  who  wishes  to  pro- 
duce a  psychic  impression  by  a  picture  cannot  do  it  without 
mastering  these  details,  but  if  he  employs  them  with  skill  and 
taste  we  ought  not  to  designate  such  a  leaning  on  knowledge  and 
experience  as  a  mechanical  procedure,  but  as  artistic  work. 

The  photographer  has  to  be  an  absolute  master  of  his  tech- 
nique if  he  wishes  to  attain  something  artistically  valuable  by 
photography.  He  must  remain  within  reach  of  photographic 
possibilities.  In  a  way,  he  must  train  his  eye  to  a  photographic 
objective  and  learn  to  be  as  sensitive  to  the  values  of  colour  and 
light  as  the  photographic  plate.  Then  he  will  be  able  to  Judge 
what  seems  good  or  disturbing  to  him  in  the  photographic  plac- 
ing of  his  subject,  and  he  will  accordingly  influence  the  posing 
of  his  picture. 

Photography  is  the  art  of  a  Raphael  without  hands,  the  art 
of  those  men  possessing  a  delicate  and  finely  organised  feeling 
for  painting,  a  vivid  sense  of  beauty  and  originality,  of  the 
character  and  soul  of  corporeal  phenomena,  and  yet  to  whom 
is  denied  the  power  of  creating  and  producing  from  within 
themselves  what  they  see  and  grasp.  Only  by  the  astonishing 
improvement  of  technique  has  the  photographer  gained  the 
faculty  of  expressing  his  individual  conception  of  the  subject. 

The  cry  for  nature,  for  simplicity  and  truth,  that  issued  from 
all  the  arts  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  now  resounding  in  the 
photographic  world.  Everywhere  we  find  the  endeavour  to 
elevate  photograph-taking  from  a  mere  reproduction  of  nature, 


to  imbue  it  with  artistic  feeling,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,, 
to  give  it  the  character  of  an  individual  work  of  art.  In  pro^ 
ducing  the  negative  we  no  longer  demand  an  equalised  sharp- 
ness of  the  picture,  which  used  to  be  considered  the  glory  of  a 
technically  perfect  photographer.  The  neglect  of  the  unimpor- 
tant detail  in  favour  of  the  greater  form,  no  more  superficiality, 
but  soul — that  is  an  aim  worthy  of  artistic  endeavours,  even  if 
it  seems  to  be  unattainable. 

A   Studio    without    Skylight. 

If  I  am  to  describe  how  I  work,  I  must  at  first  mention  that 
I  work  under  quite  different  conditions  than  prevail  in  America. 
In  Germany  the  big,  old  glass  box  is  still  in  almost  general  use  ; 
whereas  in  America  a  comparatively  small  skylight  is  employed. 
The  big  glass  roofs  are  little  calculated  to  give  the  studio  a  com- 
fortable look,  the  American  studio  offering  a  far  more  habitable 
appearance.  I  have  neither, — working  absolutely  without  a 
skylight.  Rather  high  side-windows  must  give  me  all  the  light 
I  want  for  sufficient  exposure,  and  with  what  success — that  you 
may  judge  from  the  pictures  I  have  exhibited  here.  Certainly 
I  must  acknowledge  that  with  very  tall  people  the  height  is  not 
sufficient  to  light  up  the  head,  if  the  figure  is  to  be  taken  stand- 
ing. Then  the  chief  light  falls  on  the  chest  or  waist,  and  I 
must  have  recourse  to  electric  light.  But  in  most  cases  I  can 
manage  very  well  with  the  light  and  attain  the  most  varied 
effects  with  it.  I  am  not  able  to  alter  the  light  as  easily  as  can 
be  done  in  most  studios,  but  rather  am  obliged  to  try  and  place 
the  persons  at  once  in  the  best  light  of  the  room.  These  are  dis- 
advantages which  make  the  sittings  difficult,  but  I  and  my  assis- 
tants are  so  used  to  them  that  we  can  always  manage  to  get 
the  right  thing.  There  is  doubtless  for  us  a  certain  necessity 
which  obliges  us  to  occupy  ourselves  with  this  kind  of  lighting 
and  to  study  it. 

The    At=Home    Portrait. 

Far  more  is  the  case  than  in  America,  as  we  are  obliged  to  go- 
to private  residences  to  take  portrait-sittings  there.  You  seem 
to  have  a  dislike  to  such  sittings  here,  but  unjustly  so.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  charm  for  the  proprietor  of  such 
picture  to  be  able  to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  :  "  This 
portrait  was  taken  in  the  house  of  my  betrothed,  my  parents,  or 
in  some  other  spot  forever  dear  to  me,  and  with  which  certain 
dear  associations  are  connected."  On  the  other  hand,  pictures 
taken  in  private  rooms  offer  far  more  diversity  than  those  taken 
under  the  same  conditions  in  the  studio.  This  view-point,  taken 
by  many  a  notable  photographer,  would  also  find  much  applause 
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from  tlu'  rich  customers.  Of  courso,  hightT  prices  must  bo 
charged  for  such  sittings,  but  rich  people  would  be  quite  willing 
to  pay  if  their  portrait  had  the  attraction  of  sometliing  out  of 
the  common  run.  Surely  such  work  is  not  easy,  but  my  daughter 
and  myself  undertake  such  tasks  unhesitatingly,  and  many  of 
our  pictures  exhibited  here  have  been  taken  in  private  rooms, 
and  the  diversity  that  people  praise  in  our  work  has  certainly 
been  founded  in  our  taking  advantage  of  all  possibilities. 

Difficulties   and   Expedients  in  At-Home    Portraiture. 

In  private  residences  it  is  always  difficult  to  find  a  quiet  wall 
which  permits  the  production  of  a  good  portrait.     For  this  pur- 
pose we  always  make  use  of  a  piece  of  cloth  that  we  take  with  us, 
mostly  of  an  orange  colour,   for  a  background.     The  capability 
of  quickly  discovering  the  suitable  light  for  a  sitting  is  a  matter 
of  experience  and  constant  practice.     Certain  it  is  that  ladies 
and  children  particularly  show  themselves  much  more  at  their 
ease  in  their  own  rooms,  and  that  in  consequence  very  original 
pictures  are  produced.       If  you   photograph  children  in  their 
playroom,  at  their  dinner  table,  in  the  garden,  you  get  the  most 
charming  pictures.     Ladies  have  the  possibilities  of  using  the 
most  different  articles  and  costumes,  and  thus  in  boudoirs,   and 
in  the  frequently  beautiful  rooms  of  private  houses,  photographs 
are  made  that  absolutely  do  away  with  all  the  conventionality 
that  the  studios  in  the  daily  rush  of  business  cannot  help  pro- 
ducing.    Of  course,  people  often  wish  to  have  portraits  taken  in 
places  where  there  is  no  light  for  it ;    then  flashlight  or  electric 
light,   if  to  be  had,  must  be  used.     Flashlight  is  altogether  an 
excellent  thing,  which  I  am  fond  of  using,  particularly  for  diffi- 
cult groups  and  children.       With    it    you    get    instantaneous 
exposuies  that  cuuld  not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means.     The 
disadvantage  of  private  rooms  (that  is,  the  insufficient  lighting) 
of  course  forms  a  great  difficulty.     This  must  be  helped  out  by 
white  cloths.     It  can,  however,  be  calculated  that  a   reflecting 
cloth  reflects  about  a  quarter  of  the  light,  and  that  will  suffice  in 
most  cases  to  light   the  shadows   up  well.       The   conquest  of 
these  difficulties  gradually  becomes  as  easy  for  the  skilled  oper- 
ator as  the  setting  of  the  picture  in  the  equal  light  of  the  studio 
produced  by  the  drawing  of  curtains.     But  it  is  a  delight  and  a 
great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  produce  excellent   photographs 
under  such  difficulties.     If  I  or  my  assistants  seem  to  be  having 
too  much  trouble  and  labour,  I  always  say  :    "  The  aviator,  the 
engineers,  the  North  Pole  explorers  had  quite  other  obstacles  to 
overcome  than  we  with  our  photography." 

Portraits    Out    of   Doors. 

If  you  are  once  accustomed  to  go  into  private  residences,  you 
will  then  also  gladly  avail  yourselves  of  the  gardens  and  parks 
of  the  rich  for  photographic  purposes.  And  how  wonderfully 
fresh  and  animated  can  ladies,  children,  and  groups  be  re- 
produced if  you  are  accustomed  to  finding  the  right  light  in  the 
open  air,  which  is  not  excessively  difficult.  Of  course,  you 
must  not  look  for  the  accustomed  lights  of  the  studio,  but 
also  test  and  study  all  other  possibilities  of  light.  Taking 
photographs  is  possible  in  every  light  that  our  rooms  or  the 
open  air  afford,  and  if  you  have  once  occupied  yourself  deeply 
with  portraits  in  "  the  open,"  you  will  feel  great  delight  in 
the  numerous  and  picturesque  possibilities  offered  to  your 
creative  feeling. 

It  you  wish  to  take  a  sitting  in  "  the  open  "  the  subject  must 
be  placed  so  that  it  is  near  the  wall  of  a  house  or  a  planking, 
a  group  of  trees  or  such  like  to  obtain  some  shade,  while  the 
other  side  is  exposed  to  the  sharp  light.  If  you  lead  the  model 
to  and  fro  under  the  trees  the  trained  eye  will  easily  find  a 
place  where  the  light  i»  so  constituted  as  to  make  a  good  ex- 
posure possible,  and  where  light  and  shade  suitably  alternate. 
Of  course,  you  must  endeavour  to  choose  the  background  not 
crossed  by  too  many  spots  and  lines  and  made  tiw  restless. 
Perfect  smoothness  and  rest,  however,  are  equally  unnecessary, 


and  we  miisl  observe  how  painters  treat  such  things.  Nor  i» 
it  necessary  that  the  portraits  show  the  usual  change  of  light 
and  shade.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  important  to  operate 
with  lights  such  as  modern  painters  love,  thus  also  with  front 
light,  which  produces  less  plastic  but  more  surface  pictures. 

Compared  with  the  frequently  stereotyped  uniformity  of  the 
studio  light,  the  great  diversity  of  open  air  and  interior 
exposures,  with  their  continually  varying  scenery,  is  immensely 
more  interesting,  and  every  thinking  photographer  ought  to 
endeavour  to  master  and  develop  this  side  of  photography  and 
to  turn  this  delightful  diversity  to  account  also  in  a  business 
way. 

Dealing    with    Sitters. 

Well,  how  do  I  take  my  sittings?  I  do  not  go  to  work  with 
any  preconceived  notions,  but  offer  the  person  a  chair,  beg 
him  to  make  himself  comfortable,  and  meanwhile  begin  a  con- 
versation adapted  to  the  character  of  the  person  in  question, 
concerning  his  wishes,  etc.  During  this  I  study  him  and  try  to 
fix  a  position  which  seems  suitable,  but  which  devolves  upon 
the  sitter  himself.  I  remain  constantly  with  the  sitter.  The 
fixing  is  done  by  assistants,  and  only  rarely  do  I  creep  under 
the  cloth  to  make  corrections.  Hints  from  me  must  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  efficiently  trained  operator  to  grasp  and  fix  the 
pictures  as  I  desire. 

I  try  to  obtain  the  truly  natural  in  an  unconstrained  position 
and  surroundings,  and  to  avoid  everything  obtrusive. 

The  portrait  of  a  man  is  generally  looked  upon  in  photo- 
graphy as  a  gratifying  and  easy  task  compared  with  those  of 
children,  ladies,  and  groups,  the  conditions  for  success  being 
here  simpler  and  more  favourable.  The  woman's  portrait  has 
to  all  appearance  richer  variations  ;  clothing,  ornaments,  and 
accessories  can  afford  more  multifarious  forms  and  motives,  but 
require  a  peculiar  psychological  gift.  From  the  history  of  art 
we  know  that  even  great  portrait  painters,  such  as  Rembrandt, 
failed  to  grasp  the  female  psyche. 

The  man's  portrait  is  more  limited  and  decisive — the  simpler, 
the  better  it  is.  It  is  difficult  (nay,  in  many  cases  impossible) 
to  influence  a  man's  expression  and  mentality.  The  photo- 
grapher will  be  able  to  do  little  to  influence  a  man  of  work, 
a  scientist,  a  soldier,  to  approach  his  own  conception,  to  get 
him  to  sit  or  stand  differently  from  what  lie  is  accustomed  to 
do.  He  will  have  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  lighting  so  aS' 
to  let  the  head  be  thrown  into  more  relief ;  he  will  choose 
the  lighter  background  if  he  wishes  the  contours  of  the  figure 
to  say  something  ;  he  will  choose  a  narrower  cutting  to  make 
the  reproduction  appear  great  and  positive,  will  suppress  all 
petty  accessories,  will  try  to  subdue  too  violent  high-lights,  for 
instance,  here  and  there,  the  linen,  etc.,  but  will,  on  the 
whole,  do  nothing  to  obtain  a  particular  conception,  gesture, 
or  picturesque  arrangement.  Besides,  many  male  customer* 
only  go  to  the  photographer's  with  great  reluctance,  and  are 
grateful  to  him  if  the  work  is  done  quickly  and  without  much 
bother  to  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  photographer  finds  himself  bound  within 
seemingly  naiTow  limits  here,  on  the  other  hand  he  runs  less 
risk  of  producing  work  which  does  not  please  or  is  unsuccessful, 
as  often  happens  with  women's,  girls',  or  children's  portraits. 
The  problem  of  similarity,  for  instance,  which  otherwise  gives 
rise  to  disagreeable  discussions  and  misunderstandings,  will 
cause  less  trouble  in  men's  portraits.  A  more  pronounced 
formation  of  the  skull,  more  definite  features,  are  of  great 
assistance  to  the  photographer,  who  can  heighten  their  effect 
by  intelligent  management  of  light. 

Too  great  an  insistence  on  the  jxyse,  etc.,  always  seems  to 
me  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  other  person,  who 
ought  to  have  his  own  position  and  not  that  which  another 
man  wants  him  to  have  and  which  is  not  natural  to  him.  An 
individual  must  remain  an  individual.    My  daughter,  Mdme. 
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Diez,  on  the  contrary,  has  developed  other  opinions  for  herself. 
She  arranges  a  good  deal,  particularly  with  ladies  and  children, 
but  that  is  more  necessary  than  with  men.  I  have  noticed 
that  with  lady  sitters,  particularly  ladies  of  good  society,  a 
much  easier  and  freer  intercourse  takes  place  if  the  sitting  is 
taken  by  a  lady  ;  whereas  a  man  is  hampered  by  considerations 
due  to  a  lady  sitter,  a  woman  is  able  and  willing  to  fulfil  all 
their  wishes  as  far  as  they  are  conducive  to  an  artistic  arrange- 
ment. You  will  have  made  this  observation,  too.  At  any  rate, 
I  possess  in  my  daughter  a  supremely  valuable  partner,  who 
earnestly  studies  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  photograph  as  high 
as  possible,  and  she  attains  great  success  with  her  method. 

Photograph    Numerous    Phases    of   the    Sitter. 

So  we  can  well  distinguish  two  principal  kinds  of  portraits  : 
firstly,  those  where  the  photographer's  aim  is  to  leave  the 
sitter  during  the  sitting  as  much  to  himself  as  possible,  and 
only  by  a  judiciously  chosen  and  animated  conversation  to  cause 
him  to  reveal  his  real  self  and  not  remain  in  a  lifeless  attitude 
before  the  camera.  During  the  conversation  many  different 
phases  of  position  will  be  shown,  and  to  fix  the  finest  and 
most  characteristic  of  them  is  now  the  affair  of  the  photo- 
grapher. He  will  seldom  succeed  in  doing  so  with  one  exposure, 
and  "so  it  is  certainly  right  to  take  rather  many.     For  even  if 


the  subject  fulfils  all  technical  and  artistic  conditions,  it  is 
not  out  of  the  question  that  just  in  the  moment  of  taking  he 
will  suddenly  change  the  expression,  and  you  often  see  just 
during  the  exposure  one  corner  of  the  mouth  droop.  Duriruf 
the  exposure,  but  not  before,  I  am  fond  of  placing  a  beautiful 
picture — not  a  photograph — just  before  the  eyes  of  the  sitter. 
I  select  another  picture  for  every  exposure,  to  divert  the  sitter's 
attention  from  the  process  of  exposure.  We  all  know  how  often 
a  strained  expression  appears  during  the  moment  of  exposure. 
That  is  the  way  I  try  to  grasp  the  personality  of  the  sitter 
in  the  greatest  simplicity  without  influencing  him  too  much. 

The  second  way  is  to  take  the  photograph  with  all  the  means 
of  artistic  aspiration,  and  for  this  purpose  to  arrange  and 
include  within  the  picture  the  charm  of  an  ideal  portrait,  a 
manner  which  finds  great  favour,  particularly  with  ladies,  but 
which  may  possibly  greatly  influence  the  likeness,  but  similarity 
is  a  very  relative  idea.  Every  sitting  we  take  with  another 
light  or  other  dress  gives  us  a  quite  new  impression  of  the 
person  photographed,  and  among  a  number  of  portraits  it  is 
mostly  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  best  likeness.  In  general, 
that  one  will  be  chosen  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  person  in 
question  is  the  most  beautiful. 

R.  DDhekoop. 
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The  movement  of  the  piston  is  more  likely  to  be  discon- 
tinuous when  the  brake  works  on  compression  than  when  it 
works  on  suction.  In  the  former  case  the  first  part  of  the 
motion  is  rapid,  as  the  pressure  on  either  side  of  the  piston 
is  the  same,  and  the  spring  exerts  its  full  effort.  After  some 
motion,  however,  the  air  gets  compressed,  and  before  long  the 
difference  in  pressure  is  enough  to  neutralise  the  force  due  to 
the  spring,  and  the  shutter  leaves  come  to  a  full  stop.  At 
times  a  very  curious  effect  is  obtained  ;  the  momentum  of  the 
moving  parts  is  such  that  the  piston  is  carried  past  the  point 
where  the  air  pressure  overcomes  the  force  of  the  spring,  and 
after  coming  to  rest  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  consequently 
of  the  leaves,  is  reversed  ;  the  case  is  similar  to  that  of  an 
elastic  ball  rebounding  after  collision  with  a  fixed  solid  body. 
This  rebound  is  most  marked  in  the  second  diagram  in  the  top 
row  of  figure  7. 

This  unreliability  of  the  air  brake  will,  of  course,  affect  the 
speeds  of  any  shutter  in  which  such  an  arrangement  is  fitted, 
whether  a  trip  gear  is  provided  or  not,  but  where  the  trip  gear  is 
omitted  the  efficiency  is  adversely  affected  as  well  as  the  relia- 
bility of  the  speed.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  observed  in  some  shut- 
ters fitted  with  a  trip  gear  that  particular  speeds  are  very  uncer- 
tain— in  one  or  two  cases  the  exposure  has  at  times  been  about 
five  times  as  long  as  at  others.  It  should,  however,  be  under- 
stood that  the  remarks  made  above  about  air  brakes  are  only 
intended  to  apply  to  a  few  particular  shutters  tested  at  the 
Laboratory.  Many  of  the  shutters  that  have  been  examined 
show  no  appreciable  variation. 

It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  investigation  into  the  suitability  of  brakes  of  various 
types  for  use  in  shutters.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know 
what  results  are  obtained  when  oil  i?  used  in  the  dash  pot 
instead  of  air.  By  a  method  of  testing  such  as  is  used  at  the 
Laboratory,  results    in    investigations    of    this    kind    may  be 


obtained  without  difficulty,  and  it  would  certainly  be  of  great 
interest  to  manufacturers  if  someone  were  enterprising  enough 
to  carry  out  such  an  investigation  and  publish  the  results. 

We   will  now   return  for  a  few   minutes   to   the   focal-plane 
shutter  and  consider  how  it  inay  be  improved.    Figure  11  shows 
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Fig.     11. 

how  the  efficiency  varies  with  the  equivalent  exposure,  when  if 


^—  is  the  relative  aperture,  6  tlie  separation  between  plate  and 


blind   in   inches,   and  v  the  velocity   of   the   blind   in    metres 

per  second,  the  values  of  7—,   ^'^-irr  >  ^rr  ^^^  -rs  f*"'  *'•«  U^ree 
^  '  .'   ''  o4       32  Ifa 

curves    shown.     Thus,   for  example,   with    a    relative    aperture 

of  f/4,  and  a  separation  of  blind  from  plate  of  i  in.,  the  top 

curve  will  correspond  to  a  blind  velocity  of   four  metres  per 

second,   and  the   middle  one  to   a  velocity   of  two  metres  per 
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second ;  or  if  the  separation  is  ^  in.  the  middle  curve  will 
correspond  to  a  velocity  of  four  metres  per  second,  and  the 
lowest  to  a  velocity  of  two  metres  per  second.  At  compara- 
tively slow  speeds  the  efficiency  is  sufliciently  good,  but  at  the 
higher  speeds  under  average  conditions — ^  in.  separation  and 
2  ra.p.s,  velocity — it  is  far  from  satisfactory.    Figure  12  shows 
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Fig.  12. 

the  eflSciency  for  the  higher  speeds  on  a  scale  ten  times  as  great 
The  full  curves  in  this  figure  correspond  to  those  shown  in  the 
previous  diagram.     For  all  practical  paqKises  these  curves  may 
be  interpreted  with  the  following  table  :  — 


Aperture//4.       1     Aperture/S«. 
Curve,                        Curve. 

Separation  between 

blind  and  plate 

iu  inches. 

Velocity  of  blind 

In  metres 

per  second. 

1 
K                                B 
B                                 U 
C                                 D 
C                                 D 
n                           K 
E                                 F 

\ 

2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 

To  improve  the  shutters  at  high  speeds  we  have  to  increase 
the  spring  tension  or  reduce  the  separation  between  the  blind 
and  plate.  The  latter  probably  cannot  be  made  less  than 
i  in.,  but  by  using  metal  at  the  back  of  the  camera  and  for 
the  dark  slides  it  should  ba  possible  to  do  this.  There  are. 
however,  many  reasons  why  a  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  increase  the  sprin?  tension  ;  among  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  doing  this,  besides  increased  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  speed  and  improved  eflSciency,  are  lessened  distortion, 
due  to  the  decrease  in  the  total  time  during  which  any  part 
of  the  plate  is  exposed,  and  improvement  of  definition  owing 
to  the  reduced  effects  of  diffraction  and  any  distuibance  of 
the  light  by  the  edges  of  the  blind  opening.  This  difference 
in  the  definition  between  the  two  types  of  shutter  working 
under  the  same  conditions  will  only,  of  course,  be  apparent 
at  the  very  hignest  si)eeds,  if  at  all. 

There  is  one  defect  possessed  by  the  focal-plane  shutter,  as 
at  present  made,  for  one  particular  class  of  work,  to  which 
insufficient  attention  has  been  directed.  In  photographing 
birds  and  shj'  animals  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  noiseless 
shutter,  or,  failing  this,  a  shutter  in  which  the  exposure  will 
be  over  before  any  movement  can  have  taken  place  due  to  the 
noise  made  by  releasing  the  shutter. 

At  high  s])eeds  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  beginning 
of  the  exjxjsure  at  the  top  of  the  plate  and  the  conclusion  at 
the  bottom  is  indenendent  of  the  lengtii  of  time  for  which  any 
one  point  of  the  plate  has  been  exposeil  ;  it  dejjends  upon  the 
length  of  the  plate  and  the  velocity  of  the  blind.  Thus,  with  a 
half-plate,  and  blind-velocity  of  two  metres  per  second,   parts 


of  the  plate  will  be  exposed  throughout  an  interval  of  l-12thi 
sec,  though  the  "»pe*»l  "  may  be  only  1-1, 000th  sec.  Thus,  it 
is  very  likely — particularly  with  a  reflex  camera,  in  which  a 
good  deal  of  noise  is  made  by  releasing  the  mirror — that  the 
subject  will  have  started  before  the  exposure  is  over,  and  a 
ipose  other  than  that  desired,  if  not  a  blurred  image,  may 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  between-lens  shutter,  the- 
exposure  would  be  at  an  end  within  the  time  called  the  "  speed  "■ 
of  the  beginning  of  the  noise.  For  work  of  such  a  character 
as  this  the  between-lens  shutter  is  evidently  very  much  to  be 
preferred. 

Comparison  of  Focal  Plane  and    Bet^veen-Lens  Shuttees- 

USKD    WITH    LKNS   WoBKINO   AT  APESTURE  //4, 


SlIUTTKRS  OlVINO   UlOllE.ST  SPKKD8. 

At       TTotal  duration  of  exposure 

bigliest  \  Equivalent  exposure 

speed    (.KHlciency  

Katio  of  equivalent  exposures — longest  /  shortest 

Most  Acciratklv  Mahked  Shcttebs. 

At       r  Total  duration  of  exposure 

high«;8t  X  E(iiiivalent  exposure 

speed    (  Etuciency         

At       TTotal  duration  of  exposure 

lowest '[  Eiiuivalent  exi>osurti 

speed    (.Efilciency  

Percentage  error  of  markings       

Ratio  of  equivalent  exposures— longest  /  shortest 


Mean  of  Keshlt.s  on  all  Shutters. 

At       I  Total  duration  of  exposure «. 

bightist  ■;  Equivalent  exposure 

speed    l^EHlciency  

At      I'Tittal  duration  of  exposure 

lorirest '[  Kquivaleut  exposure 

speed    VErtlciency  

Percentage  error  of  markings       

Ratio  of  equivalent  exposures— longest  /  shortest 


rocal 

Between 

plane. 

leiia. 

•0017 

•0  23 

11006 

tou 

■» 

•47 

to 

1,0U> 

•0024 

•005 

•000(1 

•11027 

•a 

■54 

■Mli 

-84 

•071 

84 

■»B 

1-flO 

14 

15 

120 

300 

•0O5 

•0064 

•t025 

•outr 

•6 

•6 

-066 

1-0 

•088 

1-0 

!•© 

10 

43 

46 

33 

600 

The  table  given  above  shows  some  of  the  results  of  these' 
tests  reduced  to  a  form  in  which  direct  comi>arison  is  possible. 
These  comparisons  are  given  in  three  cases :  (1)  For  the  fastest 
shutters  of  each  type ;  (2)  for  the  most  accurately  marked 
shutters  of  each  tyjie  ;  (3)  the  mean  results  of  the  examination 
of  all  the  shutters.  It  is  possible  to  attain  with  a  focal-plane- 
shutter  a  shorter  exposure  than  is  reached  by  any  of  these 
between-lens  shutters,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected.  In  the  average  results  there  is  in  this 
respect  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two  types. 

The  most  remarkable  difference  shown  by  this  coraparisoa 
is  in  the  range  of  exposure  obtainable,  as  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  the  longest  equivalent  exposure  to  the  shortest  equiva- 
lent  exposure.  The  between-lens  shutter  is  in  this  respect 
out  of  comparison  superior  to  the  focal-plane  shutter. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  thank  the  editors  of 
some  of  the  jihotographic  papers,  the  manufacturers  and  others 
wlio  have  given  permission  for  some  particulars  of  tests  on 
shutters  carried  out  for  them  to  be  published  ;  to  express  his 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Clayden,  who  has  taken  some  of 
the  records  on  which  these  results  are  based,  and  has  prepared 
copies  of  these  diagrams  for  the  Press ;  and  to  thank  Dr. 
Glazebrook  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  tests  and  for 
allowing  these  results  and  test  diagiams  to  be  placed  before  you. 

T.  Smith. 

In  reply  to  questions  raised  in  discussion,  the  author  stated 
that  he  had  not  any  figures  to  give  showing  the  difference  in 
the  spee<i  of  the  blind  of  a  focal-plane  shutter  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  exposure.  With  the  between-lens  shutters 
examined  the  highest  and  lowest  speeds  were  usually  stated 
with  fair  accuracy,  but  the  errors  in  the  intermediate  speeds- 
were  frequently  "considerably  greater.  No  determination  had 
been  made  of  the  speed  of  the  blinds  of  roller-blind  shutters- 
(shutter  near  to  lens).*  

•  Since  the  date  of  tills  paper  some  detenniuMions  have  been  made  of  this- 
the  values  attained  were  very  approximaUrly  >  metres  per  sreond  at  the  litghe::!. 
tenrion.-T.  U. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY    AT    THE    TURIN     EXHIBITION. 


There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  photographic  trades  on  the 
Continent  have  gained  great  commercial  advantage,  and  that  many 
professional  reputations  have  been  gained  by  the  willingness  of 
foreign  workers  to  exhibit  their  work  in  all  international  exhibitions, 
whilst  British  manufacturers  and  professionals  have  been  content 
with  a  more  local  reputation.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  for  we 
are  able  to  record  with  pride  that  the  British  photographic  section  of 
the  Turin  Exhibition  is  the  finest  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
numbers  and  quality,  for  not  only  are  our  best  manufacturers  well 
represented,  but  we  have  as  fine  a  show  of  portraiture  by  well- 
known  workers  as  has  ever  been  shown  at  any  international  exhibi- 
tion. 

This  collection  of  fine  exhibits  has  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
British  section,  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  main  entrance 
in  a  beautifully  decorated  salon ;  its  position  and  the  quality  of 
the  goods  and  work  shown  have  created  considerable  attention,  and 
must  be  the  means  of  increased  business  for  the  manufacturers 
and  bring  great  credit  to  the  professional.  All  branches  of  photo- 
graphy are  represented — cameras,  plates,  papers,  dry-mounters, 
chemicals,  etc.,  trade  printing,  portraits,  miniatures,  and  photo- 
graphic reproductions,   all  showing  excellent  work. 

Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.,  have  a  most  interesting 
exhibit  showing  the  results  obtained  by  the  "  Panchromatic  " 
plates,  screen  negatives  used  for  three-colour  half-tone  block-mak- 
ing made  direct  through  the  half-tone  screen,  a  set  of  light-filters, 
including  orthochromatic  and  tri-colour  filters,  and  a  beautiful  set 
of  transparencies  illustrating  the  theory  of  colour  and  its  applica- 
tion to  photography.  Transparencies,  lantern  slides  and  negatives 
are  illuminated  by  powerful  electric  lights,  and  make  a  show  which 
attracts  immediate  attention.  Messrs.  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  show  a 
full  range  of  their  Sanderson  and  other  cameras,  devoting  one  case 
to  a  display  of  Ensignette  cameras.  jMessrs.  J.  J.  Griffin  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  have  a  screen  one  side  of  which  is  filled  with  specimens  of 
their  Goldona  Paper,  the  other  with  specimens  of  "  Noctona." 
Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward  have  designed  and  built  a  special 
stand  in  which  to  display  some  very  fine  examples  of  their  different 
papers  and  plates.  The  Acme  Art  Association  have  a  large  show 
of  tastefully  painted  ivory  miniatures  and  water-colour  portraits. 
The  large  open  stand  of  the  Platinotype  Company  fills  the  centre 
of  the  court,  the  walls  around  being  covered  with  fine  specimens  of 
platinotype  work  by  English  and  American  photographers.  The 
Company's  representatives  give  demonstrations  in  printing,  develop- 
ment and  mounting  daily,  the  whole  process  from  printing  to  the 
mounted  print  being  completed  at  each  demonstration,  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  public,  ilr.  Fredk.  Hollyer  exhibits  two  large 
panels  of  his  masterly  reproductions.  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Son, 
Ltd.,  have  a  display  of  all  their  best  selling  lines.  Messrs.  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  and  Co.  have  a  large  case  of  their  well-known 
tabloid  chemicals,  etc.  The  Autotype  Co.  show  some  excellent 
prints  on  carbon,  a  night  picture  of  the  White  City  attracting  much 
attention.  Messrs.  T.  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.'s  exhibit  is  a 
large  one,  made  more  interesting  by  the  very  large  size  and  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  prints  shown.     Mr.  J.  W.  Beaufort,  of  Bir- 


mingham, has  a  most  interesting  and  novel  exhibit  of  photography 
in  enamel— a  fine  series  of  "  \  itramic  "  enamels  on  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  This  exhibit  has  created  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  both  the  professional  photographers  and  the  public.  The 
specimens,  both  plain  or  coloured,  are  beautiful  in  execution,  and 
the  subjects  chosen  with  taste.  The  Thornton-Pickard  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  have  two  large  wall  cases  filled  with  a  representa- 
tive stock  of  their  well-known  cameras  ;  their  new  Reflex  camera, 
with  its  many  new  and  simple  movements,  is  a  great  advance  in 
this  popular  type  of  camera.  Messrs.  Hyde  and  Co.,  of  Chester, 
show  their  new  dry-mounting  machines.  One  large  machine  fitted 
with  an  electric  heater  is  shown  at  work  on  the  Platinotype  Co.'s 
stand  :  the  correct  temperature  is  obtained  in  about  ten  minutes, 
when  the  current  may  be  switched  off,  and  the  heater  will  keep  then 
hot  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  without  further  attention.  These 
electric  dry  mounters  can  be  fitted  to  any  ordinary  electric  plug, 
no  extra  fitting  being  required.  Messrs.  W.  A.  Mansell  and  Co. 
have  a  large  exhibit  of  their  reproductions  of  famous  pictures  which 
for  correct  rendering  of  colour  values  and  fine  detail  cannot  be 
beaten. 

There  is  a  very  fine  show  of  work  by  professional  photographers 
which  is  certainly  as  fine,  if  not  finer,  than  any  professional  work 
in  this  or  any  other  exhibition.  Messrs.  Jas.  Bacon  and  Son  show 
a  large  and  very  fine  panel  of  portraits  taken  against  a  white  back- 
ground. The  work  is  very  fine ;  the  delicate  half-tone  and  clever 
treatment  of  mounting,  combined  with  the  artistic  posing  of  the 
sitter,  give  a  most  pleasing  and  artistic  result.  Mr.  C.  Vandyk 
exhibits  a  panel  of  sepia  platinotypes  rich  and  warm  in  tone  and 
very  pleasing.  His  latest  photograph  of  H.M.  King  George  V. 
is  most  successful,  and  makes  a  fine  centre  to  an  excellent  exhibit. 
"  Histed  "  shows  a  fine  and  powerful  series  of  studies  of  men 
photographed  with  that  breadth  which  makes  Histed  work  unique. 
The  centre  portrait  is  a  "  command "  photograph  of  the  Pope. 
The  portrait  of  the  late  Mark  Twain  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
portraiture  in  the  exhibition.  Medringtons,  Ltd.,  have  a  set  of 
"  Head  Studies "  containing  some  fine  examples  of  portraiture. 
Alf.  A.  Ellis  and  Walery  have  a  panel  of  some  most  delicate  platino- 
type prints  of  beautiful  women  and  children  treated  with  great 
delicacy  and  feeling.  Walton  Adams  and  Co.  are  exhibiting  a 
collection  of  portrait  mezzotints ;  some  excellent  portraiture  full 
of  life  and  vigour  printed  in  a  low  tone  sepia  platinotype.  Mr.  W. 
Illingworth,  of  Noi'thampton,  exhibit  is  small  but  of  excellent 
quality,  his  study  of  "A  Philosopher"  is  a  very  fine  work.  T. 
Chidleyhas  a  nice  series  of  portraits  which  he  rightly  titles  "Por- 
traits of  beautiful  English  women  and  children."  Edwin  Hadley's 
exhibit  is  worthy  of  great  praise,  his  portraits  are  good,  and  the 
artistically  coloured  prints  add  the  only  touch  wanted  to  make  this 
exhibit  a  complete  success.  The  one  thing  missing  from  this  other- 
wise excellent  British  exhibition  is  a  show  of  some  kind  of  colour 
photography.  France  and  Italy  have  some  fine  colour  work,  but 
I  feel  sure  the  English  workers  could  have  made  as  fine  a  show  of 
this  work  as  in  the  other  branches  of  photography  had  they  so 
desired.  W.  E.  Dunmore. 


The  London  Salon.  —  In  addition  to  the  lectures  already 
announced  to  be  delivered  at  5.\,  Pall  Mall  East,  during  the  run  of 
the  Salon  Exhibition,  a  discourse  on  "Art  and  Photography"  will 
be  given  on  October  17  by  Mr.  Haldane  Macfall. 

Mr.  Sydnet  a.  Pitcheh,  of  Gloucester,  has  just  returned  home 
after  a  visit  to  Schloss  Heessen,  Westphalia,  the  residence  of  Baron 
Von  Boselarger,  where  he  has  been  carrying  out  a  commission  to 

take  a  series  of  photographs — about  one  hundred  in  number of  the 

castle,  which  has  been  restored  on  a  most  elaborate  scale.  For 
example,  a  new  chapel  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  some  £70,000, 
a  feature  of  this  building  which  is  of  particular  interest  being  that 
the  vaulting  of  the  roof  is  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  fan  vaulting  in 
the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 


Photogr.^phic  Instruction. — We  have  received  the  prospectus  of 
the  "  Hugh  Jlyddelton "  Evening  Centre,  St.  James's  Walk, 
Clerkenwell  Green,  where  an  advanced  class  starts  on  Monday, 
September  25,  at  seven  o'clock,  and  an  elementary  class  at  the  same 
hour  on  Wednesday,  September  27.  The  classes  are  stated  to  be 
practical  in  character.  Hand-camera  work  looms  large  in  the 
elementary  class ;  in  the  advanced,  the  science  and  practice  of  a  large 
variety  of  processes  will  be  explained  and  practical  class  work 
undertaken.  The  Antochrome  process  is  included  in  both  grades. 
The  fee  is  2s.  6d.  per  session  of  seven  months.  A  similar  set  of 
classes  will  commence  at  Choumert  Road  schools  (Bellenden  Road 
branch),  Peckham,  on  Tuesday  (26th)  and  Thursday  (28th),  from 
7.15.     The  teacher  of  both  classes  is  Mr.  A.  G.  Field. 


\ 
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THE     EFFECT    OF    THE    ALKALI     IN     PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 


[The  following  is  a  translation  made  with  some  abridgment  of  a  thesis  describing  an  investigation  carried  out  by  M.  Loai* 
Bourgeois  for  the  doctorate  of  science  of  the  Lausanne  University.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  forms  a  volume  of  116  pages/-  published 
by   E.    Lavanchy,   Merges,   Switzerland. — Eds.   "  B.J."] 


IV. 


Fara-amidophenol, 

We  used  both  the  free  base  and  its  hydrochloride  of  formulie    as 
follows : —  ■ 


OH 


OH 


NH.^  NH.,  HCl 

The  hydrochloride  is  much  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  the 
base,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates  according  to 
the  following  equation  t — 

2  CsHjOHCNHjHCl)  +  K,  CO,  =  20^  HjOHNH.,  +  2KCI 
+  COj  +  HjO 
The  same  result  is  obtained  when  using  the  free  base,  but  avoid- 
ing then  the  2  molecules  of  potassium  chloride  which  act  as  a 
lestrainer.  The  free  base  being  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  to  the 
extent  oif  1.1  per  cent,  at  0  deg.  C,  the  developer  c^innot  be  used 
in  very  concentrated  solutions.  MM.  Lumiere  have  advised  the 
use  of  caustic  lithia,  which  allows  of  the  base  being  dissolved  to 
the  e.xtent  of  20  gms.  per  1,000  ccs.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
substance  is  that  the  products  of  oxidation  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  that  liability  to  fog  by  staining  of  the  gelatine  is  thus  lessened. 
For  the  teste  we  used  solutions  of  E/200  and  E/1,000  strength. 
With  the  E;200  the  reducing  power  was  found  to  be  .130  to  .135; 
•with  the  El. COO  .132  to  .135.  Confirmatory  tests  indicated  that  the 
figure  which  may  be  taken  as  most  exact  is  .135.  The  result  ob- 
tained by  MM.  Lumiere  is  .14. 

Glycin. 

This  developer  is  para-oxyphenyl-glycin,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlor-acetic  acid  on  para-amidophenol.    Its  probable  formula  is  : — 

OH 


\y 


XHCHjCOOH 

Glycin  is  somewhat  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  its  solubility 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  alkali 
or  sulphite.  Our  tests  were  made  with  two  solutions,  made  without 
previous  addition  of  sulphite,  namely,  E/400  (made  with  aid  of  heat) 
and  E/1,000.  In  the  case  of  the  E/400,  the  figure  obtained  for  the 
reducing  power  was  .155;  with  the  E/1,000  solution,  .130  to  .132. 
Probably  the  most  accurate  figure  to  take  for  this  developer  is  .132. 

Ortol. 

This  reducer  is  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  hydro- 
quinone  and  one  of  methyl-ortho-amidophcnol.  The  formula  may 
thus  be  taken  as  follows : — 

OH  OH 

/^\  y\.  HjSO. 

■^  ^      >NHCH.,— '    -' 


+ 


0' 


OH 

The  sample  used  was  that  obtained  from  Hauff,  tests  being  made 
•witb  solutions  of  E/200  and  E  1.000  strength.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  make  concentrated  solutions,  since  the  sulphate  of  methyl- 
ortho-amidophenol  is  but  slightly  soluble,  whilst  the  hydroquinone 
■would  dissolve  in  its  full  proportion,  thus  altering  the  composition 


of  the  mixture.  In  the  case  of  the  E/200  solution,  the  reducing 
power  obtained  was  .160,  whilst  for  the  E/1,000  solution,  the  value 
was  .157  to  .160.  We  thus  take  the  reducing  power  of  ortol  as 
.160,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  as  amidol,  and  half  that  of  hydro- 
quinone. 

Adurol. 
This  developer,  as  made  bv  Hauff,  is  ortho-cUor-hydroquinooe 

OH 


OH 


whilst  the  Schering  product  is  orthobrom — hydroquinone 

OH 


OH 

Adurol  being  a  developer  of  which  relatively  little  is  known, 
tests  were  made  on  the  following  solutions : — E/10,  E/50,  E/lOO, 
E/200.  E/500,  and  E/1,000.  The  values  obtained  in  this  series  for 
the  reducing  power  were,  respectively,  as  follows: — .120,  .120,  .120, 
.120,  .118.  .120.  and  .119.  We  have  made  some  measurements  to 
determine  the  effect  of  an  increasing  quantity  of  alkali.  In  a  first 
experiment  we  used  the  usual  quantities,  namely,  10  ccs.  of  silver 
nitrate  solution,  and  llcos.  of  caustic  potash.  In  the  second  test  we 
took  20  ccs.  of  caustic  potash,  in  the  third  40  ccs,  and  in  the  fourth 
60  ccs.,  keeping  the  same  quantity  of  silver  nitrate.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  cold  were  very  irregular  from  no  apparent  cause, 
but  when  using  heat  the  agreement,  without  being  good,  was  some- 
what better,  though  not  to  a  degree  to  allow  of  satisfactory  con- 
clusions being  drawn. 

Calculation    of   Theoretical    Formulae. 

All  the  foregoing  measurements  of  reducing  power  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  1  gm.  of  silver  nitrate.  The  experiments  ■were 
made  with  anhydrous  soda  carbonate.  The  reaction  of  the  silver 
nitrate  with  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  metals,  and  the  caustic 
alkalies,  is  expressed  as  follows  : — 

2A},'N03  +  NajCOa  =  Ap/)  -|-  2NaNO,,  +  CO.^ 

340  106  232  170  44 

2AgM03  +  2NaOH  =  Ae.jO  +  -iNaNO,  +  H,0 

840  .'<U  232  170  18 

The  following  formulseU  have  been  drawn  up,  using  anhydrous 
soda  carbonate.  In  opposition  to  figures  which  are  sometimes  given, 
it  is  not  possible  to  replace  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  these  formulie 
by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  caustic  alkali  without  altering  the 
■properties  of  the  developer.  14 

Hydroquinone. — For  1  gm.  of  silver  nitrate,  .08  gm.  of  hydro- 
quinone is  required.  Thus  the  quantity  of  sodium  ■carbonate 
anhydrous  required  for  .08  gm.  hydroquinone  is  106/170,  or  .624. 
Thus,  for  1  gm.  of  hydroquinone  we  require  7.8  gms.  anhydrous 
sodium  carbonate.  Taking  the  quantities  of  sulphite  usually  em- 
ployed,^5  we  obtained  the  following  formula : — 

Hydroquinone       •■.         10  gms. 

Soda   sulphite  anhydrous       40  gm«. 

Sodium  carbonate  anhydrous       78  gms. 

Water       1,000  ccs. 

This   formula,   when  used,   would   completely   degnule  the  half- 

i»  Reeb.  "Hydroquinone."    Gauthler  Villars,  1H». 
'•  LumiJirr,  "Z.it.  fUr  Wiaa.  Phot.,"  1B07,  p.  ISa 
'•  Lnmiere,  "Bull.  Siic.  Fr.  Phot,"  1906. 
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tones,  and  would  give  only  harsh  negatives,  the  quantity  of  alkali 
being  actually  much  too  great.  In  practice,  the  best  results  were 
obtained  with  carbonate  not  exceeding  13.3  gms.  per  litre. 

Eikonogen. — Following  a  similar  method  of  calculation,  a  theo- 
retical formula  is  arrived  at  as  follows  : — 

Eikonogen       10    gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous      10   gms. 

Soda  carbonate  anhydrous      18.4  gms. 

Water        1,000  ccs. 

Here,  owing  to  the  low  reducing  power  of  eikonogen,  the  quantity 
of  water  should  be  only  400  ccs.,  and  the  quantity  of  anhydrous 
Sodium  carbonate  should  not  exceed  10  gms.   per  litre. 

Pyrogallic  Acid. — The  reducing  power  of  pyro  being  .1,  a  theo- 
retical formula  is :— - 

Pyro 10  gms. 

Soda  sulpbite   anhydrous        30  gms. 

Sodium  carbonate  anhvdrous      52.4  gms. 

Water        .". 1,000  ccs. 

Lumiere  has  advised  only  25  gms.  of  sulphite,  but  it  is  best  to  use 
30,  in  order  to  avoid  yellow  stain,  and  no  harm  would  result  in  in- 
creasing it  to  50  gms.  In  use  the  developer  can  stand  a  fair  amount 
of  alkali,  but  it  is  best  not  to  exceed  50  gms.  of  the  carbonate  per 
litre. 

Pi/rocatechi/i. — A  reducing  power  of  .07  gives  a  theoretical 
formula    of : — ■ 

Pyrocatechin          10  gms. 

Anhydrous  carbonate      89  gms. 

Soda  sulphite     40  gms. 

Water        1,000  ccs. 

The  developer  will  stand  alkali  up  rto  35  gms.  per  litre,  but  it 
should  in  no  case  exceed  20  gms.,  the  theoretical  quantity  being  too 
great. 

Metol. — A  reducing  power  of  .12  yields  a  formula  of  :— 

Metol        ; 10  gms. 

Soda  carbonate  anhydrous        55  gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous     50  j.'ms. 

Water        ■. 1,000  ccs. 

The  quantity  of  carbonate  should  not  exceed  20  g^ns.  if  it  is 
desired  to  preserve  the  fine  half-tones. 

Paraamidophenol . — A  reducing  power  of  .13  gives  h  t'leoretical 
formula  of : — 

Para-amidophenol   (free  base^       10  grns 

Soda  carbonate   anhydrous       48  gm^-. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous     100  gi.)s 

Water        .". 1,000  ccs. 

But  this  formula  is  too  strong  for  practical  use,  the  para-amido- 
phenol not  dissolving   completely. 

Oh/cin. — ^A  reducing  power  of  .13  gives  48  j'ns.  anhydrius  sodium 
carbonate  to  10  gms.  of  glycin  in  1,000  ccs.  of  water,  but  in  practice 
for  good  gradation  it  is  not  advisable  to  exceed  10  gms.  per  litre. 

Oiiol. — Here  the  theoretical  quantity  of  carboiiat-e  is  39  gms., 
but  ortol  is  a  developer  which  can  be  used  without  carbonate ;  the 
half-tones  are  eaten  out  by  the  alkali.  In  any  case  the  theoretical 
39  gms.  is  much  too  large  a  proportion. 

Adurol. — ^The  theoretical  formula  will  contain  adurol,  10  gms. ; 
sodium  carbonate  anhydrous,  53  gms. ;  sulphite,  40  gms. ;  water, 
1,000  ccs.  In  practice  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  carbonate 
from  3.3  to  25  gms.  per  litre. 

When  using  crystallised  sodium  carbonate,  the  quantities  given 
above  require  to  be  multiplied  by  2.7. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  increase  or  reduction  of  the  alkali  in  the 
developer,  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  the  various 
authorities,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  digress  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  record  the  conclusions  drawn  by  M.  Mathet  from  experi- 
ments with  the  pyro-soda  developer.  M.  Mathet  finds  tliat  con- 
trast is  increased  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  carbonate,  that  the 
time  for  reaching  a  given  density  is  increased  by  reducing  the  pro- 
portion of  alkali,  and  that  the  contrasts  are  lessened  .to  a  marked 
degree  by  dilution  of  the  developer  with  water.  On  the  other  hand. 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  alkali,  negatives  are  obtained  with 
more  detail  in  both  the  shadows  and  the  high-lights,  the  time  of 
development  is  shorter,  and  in  the  case  of  developing  solutions  con 
tainmg  anhydrous  carbonate  from  ,5  to  .3  gms.,  dilution  appears  to 
have  a  greater  effect  in  increaeing  softness  than  when  the  propor- 
tions of  the  alkali  are  greater. 


PART     II. 

We  must  now  describe  the  means  employed  for  giving  a  series  of 
increasing  exposures  upon  a  plate.  The  light  used  was  that  of 
magnesium,  placed  on  gun-cotton,  and  ignited  by  an  electric  spark 
(see  diagram). 

The  exposures  were  made  by  contact  from  a  transparency  plate- 


A.  Combustion  chamber. 

H.  Burner  of  platininii  spiral. 

r.  Shntrer,  enclosing  mKKne&ia  fames. 

D.  Box  fltteil  witli  muslin  to  arrest  magnesia  fumes. 

E,  Ground  glass. 

F.  Plate-holder. 

G,  Sliding  carrier  for  ground  glass. 


prepared  by  photographing  an  original  consisting  of  two  parts : — - 
(A)  A  series  of  wash  areas  ranging  from  dense  black  to  pure  white  ;. 
and  (B)  a  series  of  white  lines  on  a  black  ground  placed  at  increas- 
ingly small  distances  apart.  We  thus  obtained,  on  the  .same  nega- 
tive, a  sufficient  number  of  half-tones  of  fine  detail,  of  intense  black,. 


,  Chift-t  A.  Chart  B. 

and  pure  white.     The  various  negatives  made  for  this  purpose  were 
developed   with  ferrous  oxalate  prepared  as   follows  : — 

A. — Potass  oxalate  neutral      30  gms. 

Wiater  IQO  ccs. 

B. — Ferrous  sulphate      30  gms. 

Water  iQO  ccs. 

15  ccs  of  B  and  45  ccs.  of  A  were  used  to  make  up  the  developer. 
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The  opacities  obtained  were  measured  in  the  following  way : — A 
series  of  lines  at  first  very  fine,  and  gradually  becoming  wider,  were 
drawn  at  equal  distances  on  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper.  This  paper 
was  attached  to  a  glass  plate  and  applied  to  the  negative  to  be 
examined,  passing  the  lines  from  the  coarse  to  the  fine  behind  the 
dense  portions  of  the  negative.  The  lines  of  this  chart  were 
numbered  from  1  (the  heaviest)  to  IS  (the  finest).  In  the  case  of  a 
negative  through  the  densest  portions  of  which  line  6   could  just 


Chart  C. 

be  seen,  but  line  7  remained  invisible,  the  density  of  this  portion 
was  denoted  by  6.  In  the  case  of  some  specially  dense  negatives, 
none  of  the  lines,  not  even  Xo.  1,  could  be  seen,  and  in  this  case 
the  line  chart  was  examined  successively  under  the  lighter  tints 
11,  10,  9,  etc.  (chart  A),  until  the  strongest  line  of  the  chart  became 
readable.  This  measure  of  the  density  was  made  for  all  the  plates 
examined,  at  the  same  distance  from  an  incandescent  lamip,  and 
in  all  cases  the  plates  used  were  the  Lumiere  Blue  Label. 

L.    BOITROEOIS. 


Rajab  Monthly  Competition. — The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Rajar,  Ltd.,  Mobberley,  Cheshire,  for  the  best  prints  on  paper  or 
postcards  of  their  manufacture  submitted  for  the  competition  for 
the  month  of  August  have  been  awarded  as  follows. — Class  1  : 
Open  competition,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Whittaker,  25,  Belvedere  Avenue, 
Dewsbury  Road,  Leeds,  for  print  on  paper  purchased  from  J. 
Mason,  photographic  dealer,  13,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Leeds. 
Class  2  :  For  those  who  have  never  previously  won  a  prize  in  any 
class  of  competition,  to  Miss  A.  Clarke,  62,  Prestage  Street,  Brooks' 
Bar,  Manchester,  for  print  on  paper  purchased  from  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Chapman,  Ltd.,  Albert  Square,  Manchester.  Remittances  for  the 
prizes  have  been  posted  to  the  respective  winners. 


UNION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS. 
On  Tuesday  night  the  meeting  of  photographers'  aMistanti,  concern- 
ing which  an  intimation  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Joui-nal," 
was  held  at  the  Eustace  Miles  Restaurant,  Charing  Cross,  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  formation  of  a  Union.  There  was  a  fairly  good 
attendance.  In  convening  the  meeting  the  promoters  did  not  com- 
mit themselves  to  any  definite  scheme,  preferring  to  lay  their 
suggestions  before  those  interested  in  a  less  formal  manner.  In 
this  course  they  were  following  the  procedure  usually  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  organisation  of  trade  employees,  and  the  discussion 
which  ensued  ranged  over  numei'ous  questions  connected  with  ways 
and  means. 

Mr.  Jarrett,  of  Watford,  who  has  done  the  preliminary  work,  made 
a  statement,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he  had  not  been  moved 
to  take  action  by  the  present  unrest  in  the  labour  world.  The  matter 
had  been  in  his  mind  ever  since  the  attempt  made  about  five  years 
ago  to  form  a  Union.  Up  to  quite  recently  he  was  working  in  the 
provinces,  but  he  felt  strongly  that  a  Union,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  centred  in  London,  and  so  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
transferring  himself  to  the  London  district.  In  regard  to  the 
question  whether  a  Union  was  needed,  he  had  always  held  the 
opinion  that  it  would,  if  properly  worked,  be  a  power  for  good  in 
the  trade.  If  the  trade  was  to  be  raised  in  standard  it  must  be 
largely  through  the  assistants.  In  response  to  the  action  he  had 
already  taken,  he  had  received  about  one  hundred  replies,  many  from 
assistants,  some  from  assistants  who  had  been  masters,  and  several 
from  masters  themselves.  One  assistant,  for  instance,  wrote  that 
after  fifteen  years'  work  as  an  operator  he  was  in  the  same  position 
as  regards  remuneration  as  he  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Touching  the 
constitution  of  the  proposed  Union,  Mr.  Jarrett  said  he  was  in 
favour  of  it  being  such  as  to  include  all  photographic  assistants, 
not  only  managers,  operators,  and  printers,  but  those  indirectly 
concerned  in  the  trade,  such  as  workers  in  photographic  factories. 

During  a  long  discussion,  much  was  said  regarding  the  objects 
of  a  Union.  Several  speakers,  while  disclaiming  any  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  strike  methods,  said  the  curse  of  the  trade  was  cheap 
labour,  and  advocated  limitation  by  law  of  the  number  of  young 
persons  employed.  In  the  case  of  those  who  were  employed,  there 
was  a  need  for  some  evidence  that  they  were  being  properly  taught. 
Other  things  for  which  it  was  thought  a  Union  should  work  were 
the  exclusion  from  all  institutions  receiving  grants  of  aU  students 
not  engaged  in  photography,  and  the  abolition  of  Sunday  labour. 
As  to  the  last-named  question,  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  total  abolition.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
photographic  trade  was  to  some  degree  a  "luxury  trade,"  and  that 
this  fact  had  a  bearing  on  the  Sunday  question.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
H.  T.  Wilkinson,  of  New  Cross)  pointed  out  that  a  Union,  once 
formed,  had  the  means  by  which  it  could,  if  it  desired,  affiliate  with 
larger  organisations  of  workers,  and  thus  make  its  influence  felt 
in  the  promotion  of  legislation. 

Ultimately  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  Union  was 
carried  unanimously,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Jarrett.  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  0.  Haslett,  of  Watford.  A  provisional  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  it  was  announced  that  a  meeting  of  photographic  assist- 
ants had  been  fixed  for  Friday,  September  29,  at  the  County  Forum, 
Cromford  Court  (behind  Lyons'  Cafe),  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

The  drafting  of  rules  and  other  matters  were  held  over,  the  pro- 
ceedings concluding  with  the  voting  of  a  sum  for  preliminary 
expenses. 

The  chairman  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  Union  should,  in 
addition  to  trade  organisation,  provide  opportunities  for  discussion 
and  debate  on  technical  matters  connected  with  photography,  such 
as  were  afforded  by  various  other  bodies,  professional  and  amateur. 


The  following  rules  of  the  proposed  Union  were  submitted  for 
discussion  at  the  meeting  reported  above  : — 
I. — Name. 

This  society  shall  be  called  "  The  National  Society  of  Photographic 
Assistants  and  Allied  Workers." 

II. — 0B.1ECTS. 

The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the  raising  and  maintaining  of 
funds  for  mutual  benefit  by  weekly,  monthly,  half-yearly,  or  annual 
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contributions  of  the  members,  which  shall  be  applied  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes  : — 

(a)  The  definite   grading   of    assistants  in  the   photographic 
trade. 

(6)  Establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for  each  grade. 

(c)  Adjustment  of  working  hours,  and  obtaining  of  half-day 
holiday  weekly. 

(d)  Proper  sanitation  and  ventilation  of  all  workrooms  pro- 
vided by  employers  for  employees. 

(e)  Regulation  of  relations  between  employer  and  employed. 
(/)  The  rendering  of  legal  aid  to  members. 

(g)  To  provide  a  weekly  allowance  for  members  when  sick. 
'  [h)  To   assist  members  who,   for  having  rendered  service  to 
the  society,  shall  have  lost  their  situations. 
And  to  endeavour  to  obtain 

1.  The   payment   of   travelling   expenses   when   taking   up   a 
fresh  situation. 

2.  Where  Sunday  work  is  made  a  condition  of  employment  : — 

(fl)  The  substitution  of  another  full  day  in  place  of 
Sunday ;  or 

(b)  The  payment  of  a  six  days'  wage,  i^tus  overtime 
rate  for  the  Sunday. 

III. — CoNSTmmoN  of  the  Society. 

This  society  shall  be  divided  into  (1)  Town  Branches ;  (2)  County 
Councils. 

The  limit  of  each  branch  or  council  shall  be  defined  and  set  forth 
by  the  governing  body.  Each  branch  or  council  shall  have  powers 
provided  by  the  rules,  and  shall  be  subject  in  accordance  with  them 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  society. 

Each  branch  shall  appoint  its  own  officers  and  conduct  its  own 
business. 

Each  council  shall  have  its  officers  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  society  from  amongst  the  branch  officers,  and  each 
town  branch  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  its  own  county  council. 

The  county  councils  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  society  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the'  branches  and  for 
deciding  what  action  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  society  within 
its  own  area. 

IV. — Membership. 

Any  person  of  either  sex  employed  in  the  photographic,  process, 
or  allied  trades  as  assistants  shall  be  eligible  for  full  membership. 
Any  employer  in  these  trades  may  become  an  honorary  member,  and 
be  entitled  to  ordinary  benefits,  but  shall  have  no  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  society. 

Members  of  the  society  who  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  up 
temporary  employment  outside  the  photographic  or  allied  trades 
shall  remain  members  of  the  society,  but  shall  have  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  society,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  election  as 
delegates  or  officers  until  their  return  thereto. 

V. — Entrance  Fee. 

The  entrance  fee  shall  be  one  shilling,  payable  on  application  for 
membership. 

VI. — Management. 

The  management  of  the  society  shall  be  entrusted  to  an  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  nine  mem.bers,  in  addition  to  a  President 
and  the  necessary  officials. 

Any  member  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  office 
for  twelve  months,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  sub-com- 
mittee from  their  number  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  society  or 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  society  in  any  particular  area. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  immediately  after  their 
election  at  the  annual  delegates'  meeting  for  transacting  anv  neces- 
sary business.  They  shall  also  meet  once  quarterly  for  general 
business,  five  to  form  a  quorum.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  may  be  called,  should  business  necessitate  same,  by  the 
President  or  officials  of  the  society. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  exercise  a  close  supervision  over 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  society  with  a  view  to  economical 
management. 

In  the  event  of  any  question  arising  on  which  the  rules  are  silent, 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  decide  thereon. 


VII. — TnuSTEES. 

Three  Trustees  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  annual  delegates'  meet- 
ing, who  shall  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  society. 

The  Trustees  shall  have  vested  in  them  all  real  and  personal  estate 
belonging  to  the  society,  and  shall  invest  the  funds  as  may  be  de- 
termined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

VIII.— Annual  Delegates'  Meeting. 
The  government  of  the  society  shall  be  vested  in  the  annual 
delegates'  meeting,  such  meeting  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  branches  and  councils  of  the  society.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
first  annual  meeting  each  branch  or  council  may  send  a  delegate. 
The  number  of  delegates  from  each  branch  or  council  to  be  limited 
to  one  for  each  thirty  members.  In  the  event  of  there  being  a  group 
of  assistants  in  a  town  or  county  not  formed  into  a  branch  by  the 
time  of  the  first  meeting,  such  group  may  select  one  of  their  number 
to  act  as  a  delegate,  providing 

(d)  they  are  twelve  or  more  in  number  ; 

(6)  notice  is  sent  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  meeting  to  the 

Secretary  clearly  setting  forth  the  names  and  particulars  of  the 

nominees,    and    which   of   the   group   they    have   selected   as   a 

delegate. 

The   first   annual    delegates'    meeting    shall   be    held   on   Friday, 

April  5.  1912,  and  the  following  day,  at  a  place  to  be  determined 

by  the  Executive  Committee. 

All  delegates  attending  the  first  annual  meeting  shall  have  their 
expenses  paid  by  the  branch  council,  or  group  sending  the  delegates. 
All  questions  brought  forward  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be 
decided  by  a  show  of  hands.  Delegates  attending  the  first  annual 
meeting  will  be  required  to  wear  a  badge  to  be  provided  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

No  delegate  will  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
meeting  unless  he  or  she  is  wearing  the  official  badge. 

IX. — Leg.^l  Aid. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  a  law  agent  to  act  for  the 
society  in  all  matters  as  they  may  direct. 

In  cases  of  disputes  arising  between  members  and  their  employers, 
or  unlawful  treatment  of  members  by  their  employers,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  case,  provide 
legal  aid  for  members  if  they  consider  the  merits  of  the  case  justify 
such  a  course. 

All  applications  for  legal  aid  must  be  made  through  the  local 
secretary,  who  shall  immediately  forward  a  clear  statement  of  the 
facts  to  the  General  Secretary. 

X. — Fraud  and  Expulsion. 

Should  any  member  be  found  guilty  of  attempting  to  break  or 
injure  the  society,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
expel  such  member  from  the  society.  Should  any  member  receive 
moneys  on  behalf  of  the  society  and  not  duly  account  for  same,  or 
knowingly  receive  any  benefit  not  being  entitled  to  the  same,  he  or 
she  shall  refund  such  moneys,  forfeit  all  contributions,  and  be  im- 
mediately expelled. 

XI. — Levies. 

If  at  any  time  the  funds  of  the  society  decrease  through  any  legiti- 
mate cause,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order  a 
levy  to  be  made  to  bring  up  the  funds,  such  levy  to  be  equal  on  all 
members. 

XII. — Dissolution. 

The  Union  may  be  dissolved,  and  its  funds  divided,  with  the  con- 
sent of  five-sixths  of   the  whole  members. 


Xhe  Kod.\k  New  Premisks  in  Kingsway.— We  are  informed 
that  the  new  Kodak  building,  Kingsway,  London,  is  now  ready 
for  occupation.  The  removal  of  offices  and  stock  departments 
will  take  place  to-day,  Friday,  September  22,  at  4  p.m.,  and  all 
business  will  be  suspended  from  that  hour  until  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 25,  at  9  a.m.,  when  tlie  new  headquarters  will  be  open 
for  resumption  of  business.  From  the  latter  date  all  communi- 
cations should  b€  addressed  to  Kodak,  Limited,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.Ci 


\ 
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MESSRS.  MARION'S  NEW  PROFESSIONAL  SHOW  ROOM. 
On  Tuesday  next,  September  26,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  will  be  "  at  home  "  to  their  many 
professional   customers.        The   occasion    is  the   opening,   at   their 


facturing  business  has  since  been  greatly  extended  to  all  varieties  of 
dry  plates  and  papers,  and.  at  the  same  lime,  their  interests  in  the 
supply  of  all  varieties  of  professional  photographers'  requisites  have 
undergone  a  similar  development.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
actively  engiig>'d  in  the  manufacture  of  many  pieces  of  the  apparatus 
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premises,  22  and  23,  Soho  Square,  of  a  large  new  show-room  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  requirements  of  the  professional  photographer. 
As  many  of  our  readers  must  know,  Messrs.  Marion's  history  in  the 
photographic  trade  has  been  one  of  long,  intimate,  and,  we  may  be 
allowed    to    say,    honourable    connection    with   professional    photo- 


Tig.  2. 

which  they  sell,  have  their  own  workshops  for  the  production  of 
electric-lighting  equipment  and,  of  course,  still  continue  to  manu- 
facture mounts  of  all  descriptions. 

A  crystallisation,  as  it  were,  of  these  various  activities  is  afforded 
in  the  new  show  and  reception  rooms  now  open  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  premises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Soho  Square.     The  show-room- 


Fig.  H. 


graphers.  Commencing  their  business  in  the  days  of  the  wet-collo- 
dion process,  the  firm  has  witnessed  continuous  expansion,  a  process 
which  gained  an  immense  impetus  with  the  introduction  of  the 
gelatine  dry-plate,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  Messrs.  Marion 
established  a  factoi'y  at  Southgate  some  30  years  ago.     Their  manu- 


is  a  light  and  lofty  room  measuring  about  60  by  20  feet.  On  a 
centre  table,  seen  in  the  first  illustration,  are  exhibited  cameras, 
shutters,  retouching  desks,  enlargers,  printing  machines,  and  the 
many  other  accessories  of  which  the  firm  has  its  own  distinctive 
patterns.     To  the  right  of  this  table,  but  not  visible  in  the  photo- 
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graph,  is  a  large  stock  of  backgrounds,  all  of  which  can  be  rapidly 
inspected  by  the  visitor.  The  series  includes  many  choice  designs 
in  plain  and  coloured  grounds.  The  walls  of  the  show-room  are 
decorated  in  sections  to  show  the  various  descriptions  of  wood-work, 
panelling  and  other  decoration  which  can  be  applied  to  a  photo- 
grapher's studio,  or  reception  gallery.  Thus  the  visitor  can  see,  side 
by  side,  a  light  form  of  panelling  in  the  Wedgwood  style,  old 
English  oak  with  simple  but  decorative  carving  in  the  Jacobean 
style,  as  well  as  various  wall  coverings  in  imitation  art  leathers,  the 
decorative  effect  of  which  is  extremely  good,  whilst  the  cost  is  quite 
moderate.  At  the  end  of  the  room  and  grouped  around  an  artistic 
fireplace  with  carved  overmantel  (Fig.  2)  are  arranged  the  larger 
accessories,  including  the  various  types  of  "  Northlight  "  lamp,  the 
highly  efficient  "  Hana  "  studio  stand,  as  well  as  essential  acces- 
sories such  as  shading  screens,  eye-rests,  and  studio  mats  and  rugs. 
In  the  matter  of  furniture  for  the  reception-room  or  studio,  Messrs. 


Fig.  4. 

Marion  have  examples  in  all  styles  and  to  suit  all  purses.  While 
they  do  not  ignore  the  cheaper  class  of  accessory,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  they  are  responding  to  the  growing  demand  among  photo- 
graphers for  furniture  which  has  genuine  qualities  of  style  and 
solidity.  The  day  of  the  sham  carved  chair  or  settee  is  past,  we 
are  glad  to  think,  in  many  studios,  and  photographers  who  are  of 
this  view  can  here  make  choice  among  many  patterns  of  chairs. 
garden  seats  and  chests,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  We  further  illustrate 
one  accessory  of  this  kind,  a  coffer,  one  side  of  which  is  in  Jacobean 
style,  whilst  the  other  is  of  more  modern  formal  design  (Figs.  4  and 
5).  The  top,  upholstered  in  dark  creen  imitation  crocodile  leather, 
completes  a  very  handsome-looking  piece  of  furniture,  which  a 
photographer  will  perhaps  appreciate  none  the  less  for  the  reason 
that  it  provides  a  receptacle  for  odds  and  ends  which  would  other- 
wise litter  the  studio.     This  chest,  which  is  priced  at  £5,  is  but 


one  example  of  the  substantial  accessoiies  made  by  Messrs.  Marion 
in  fumed  oak  and  other  materials. 

On  the  walls  of  the  room,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  third  illustra- 
tion, are  exhibited  prints  on  the  various  Marion  papers  from 
negatives  on  the  firm's  dry  plates  taken,  in  many  instances,  with 
the  "  Northlight  "  lamp.  These  include  the  work  of  leading  photo- 
graphers, such  as  Mr.  William  Gill,  of  Colchester,  Messrs.  Speaight, 
Ltd.,  Mr.  F.  A.  Swaine,  Mr.  Esme  Collings,  and  Miss  Rita  Martin. 
Apart  from  their  interest  as  technical  specimens  of  Messrs.  Marion's 
products,  they  should  interest  portrait  photographers  as  the  work 
of  leading  studios. 

Of  the  many  other  accessories  and  pieces  of  apparatus  which  we 
examined  on  our  visit  exigencies  of  space  compel  us  to  withhold 
reference,  but  we  must  refer  to  a  very  neat  cabinet  (seen  to  the 
extreme  left  in  Fig.  3),  providing  the  means  of  rapidly  displaying  a 


photographer's  specimens,  and  ensuring  that  these  shall  be  shown  to 
the  sitter  in  a  given  order.  Examples  of  show  cases,  for  the  street 
front,  or  for  railway  stations,  are  also  among  Messrs.  Marion's 
specialties,  and  .one  cannot  leave  this  spacious  show-room,  which  wo 
believe  is  the  only  ground-floor  professional  show-room  in  London, 
without  feeling  that  photographers  have  here  every  opportunity  for 
filling  their  most  varied  requirements.  Lastly,  it  should  be  em- 
phasised that  JMessrs.  Marion's  expressed  wish  is  that  their  pro- 
fessional customers  may  feel  themselves  at  all  times  welcome 
to  inspect  goods  at  their  leisure  without  obligation  to  purchase. 


PDoto=roec!)aiiical  Dotes* 

The  International   Exhibition   at  Turin. 

As  one  of  the  Jurors  at  Turin,  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
me  to  find  no  direct  representation  of  English  process  work  there 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  excellent  collotypes  and  photolithos 
included  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  the  very 
fine  show  of  reproductions  of  G.  F.  Watts'  pictures,  photogravures 
etched  by  Jlr.  Emery  Walker  and  printed  in  colours  in  the  tampon 
manner  by  C.  H.  Thompson  at  Compton,  and  the  exhibit  of  Messrs. 
Wratten  and  Wainwright  showing  the  materials  they  make  for  the 
process  worker,  together  with  results  which  included  a  set  of  three- 
colour  negatives  taken  through  the  cross  line  screen  with  their 
filters  and  panchromatic  plates. 

Germany,  France  and  Belgium  have  capital  exhibits  from  process 
firms,  and  this  is  likely  to  lead  the  visitor  to  entertain  the  ridiculous 
notion  that  if  good  process  work  is  required,  particularly  in  colour, 
it  must  be  obtained  on  the  Continent  rather  than  in  England.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  an  Exhibition  as  this,  having  a. 
very  large  and  generally  admirable  British  section,  attracts  a  large 
number  of  English  visitors — possible  customers  for  process  work. 
A  good  collective  exhibit  from  English  firms  would  have  at  once 
exploded  the  idea  that  we  cannot  hold  our  own  against  the  world, 
and  the  explanation  of  their  absence  must  surely  be  that  they  have 
not  been  properly  approached.  The  same  is  true  of  the  scientific 
applications  of  photography ;  England,  the  country  having  probably 
the  largest  harvest  of  results  in  this  field,  showing  practically 
nothing. 

But  Germany  has  a  collective  process  exhibit  arranged  by  the 
Union  of  Photo-engravers;  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  this  is  the  result 
of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Emperor  himself.  The  consequence 
is  that  no  branch  of  the  work  is  neglected,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
no  one  firm,  nor  any  kind  of  work,  is  allowed  to  predominate.  The 
most  noticeable  exhibits  are  perhaps  the  enormous  photogravures  of 
Meisenbach  Riffarth,  about  a  square  metre  in  size,  the  fine  colour 
collotypes  from  several  firms,  particularly  Kolbe  and  Schlicht,  and 
the  photogravures  coloured  in  the  tampon  manner.  The  Reichs- 
druckerei  show  a  large  series  of  reproductions  of  old  English  colour 
prints. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  not  plenty  of  evidence  indirectly  of  English 
process  work,  because  the  example  of  the  German  book  exhibit  at 
Brussels  last  year  has  evidently  influenced  our  publishers,  who 
have  put  up  a  really  good  display  of  books.  It  also  seems  to  have 
had  the  same  effect  on  other  countries,  the  exhibits  of  books  being 
better  generally  than  at  Brussels. 

Colour  collotype  seems  to  be  making  headway ;  among  the  French 
books  several  are  illustrated  by  it.  I  noticed  also  in  this  section 
several  medical  subjects,  tissue  sections,  etc.,  which  it  is  usually 
stated  must  be  drawn  by  hand  by  the  lithographic  artist  and  printed 
lithographically,  reproduced  by  ordinary  three-colour  relief  blocks. 
There  are  also  some  very  large  photolithos  in  colour,  but  the  most 
interesting  application  of  process  is  perhaps  one  in  which  half- 
tones are  used  to  reproduce  the  patterns  produced  by  the  crystal- 
lization of  various  substances  on  glass.  Such  blocks  are  then  printed 
on  paper  or  on  fabric  in  appropriate  coloured  inks  to  provide  deco- 
rations such  as  wall  papers,  ilessrs.  Braun  have  a  very  good  show 
of  reproductions  in  carbon  and  also  some  coloured  photogravures. 
Louis  Duces  Du  Hauron  shows  a  frame  of  his  early  work  in  three- 
colour  carbon;  Lumiferes  show  the  finest  collection  of  Autochromes 
yet  displayed,  including  some  beautiful  landscapes  over  twelve  inches 
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long,  and  several  instantaneous  flashlight  portraits,  in  which  the 
colour  rendering  is  remarkably  faithful.  The  corresponding  display 
of  Dufay  plates  suffer.s  by  comparison;  they  are  not  all  new,  and 
only  a  few  are  really  first  class.  M.  Belin  shows  his  latest  results 
in  telephotography,  e.xhibiting  also  his  apparatus  in  operation.  In 
the  Italian  section,  though  particularly  strong  in  ordinary  photo- 
graphy and  its  scientific  applications  (two  exhibitors  show  results 
of  attempts  to  make  colour  photographs  on  paper),  I  noticed  only 
the  process  work  of  Modiano  of  Milan  and  the  remarkable  all-iron 
<amera  for  process  studios  of  Gantzini  and  Co.  The  stand  for 
this  is  composed  of  huge  tubes  braced  together,  and  altogether  the 
apparatus  struck  me  as  being  extremely  massive  for  the  work  re- 
quired of  it.  In  the  Belgian  section  Messrs.  Malvaux  made  a  good 
display,  as  was  only  to  be  expected.  In  the  United  States  the 
painstaking  and  artistic  photographs  of  disappearing  Indian  tribes 
by  A.  H.  Curtis  were  all  .shown  as  tastefully  framed  photogravures, 
whereby  they  lost  nothing  of  their  effect.  From  Siam  came  a  col- 
lection of  maps  produced  by  means  of  photo-lithography,  the  work 
being  done  entirely  by  natives;  and  A.  H.  Duke  sends  a  number 
of  Autochromes  showing  that  in  spite  of  the  high  temperature  it 
is  possible  to  work  these  plates  satisfactorily.  The  Venezuela 
section  contains  one  frame  of  half-tones  and  etched  labels  on  metal ; 
the  last-mentioned  exhibits  prove  that  "  process  "  is  gradually  being 
mastered  all  over  the  world. 

The  Exhibition  remains  open  until  the  middle  of  November,  and 
the  present  is  the  best  time  to  visit  it,, the  heat  during  the  summer 
having  been  almost  intolerable.  The  exhibition  is  vast  in  extent, 
and  any  photo-engraver  or  photographer  would  be  certain  to  find 
it  most  interesting.  A.  J.  Newton. 


Patent  l)eu)s* 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes. " 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

August  28  and  September  9  : — 

Drting-Rack. — No.  19,412.  Collapsible  drying-rack  for  photo- 
graphic prints.     Philip  Sweatman  Hedgeland. 

Blue-Pbints. — No.  19,593.  Apparatus  for  and  method  of  pro- 
ducing copies  of  blue  prints. 

CiNEM.^TOGRAPHS. — No.  19,358.  Projection  screens  for  use  with 
cinematograph  apparatus  and  the  like.  Wilfred  Ernest  Lytton 
Day  and  Salo  Baar. 

AxiMAiED  Pictures.— No.  19,440.  Apparatus  for  exhibiting  ani- 
mated pictures.     Arthur  Henry  Perrier. 

Time-Recording  Apparatus. — No.  19,436.  Photographic  time- 
recording  apparatus.  Edmund  Philip  Giove  and  William  Thomas 
Coulson. 

Cameras.— No.  19,735.  Photographic  cameras.  Oliver  Trevelyan 
Dawson  and  Harold  Evelyn  Dawson. 

Print  W'ashers.— No.  19,754.  Photographic  print  washers.  David 
Charles  McCandless  and  James  Bura  Wently. 

Cixematogr.\phs. — No.  19,644.  Method  and  apparatus  for  printing 
cinematographic  films  by  projection.     Stanislaus  Kucharski. 

Cinematographs. — No.  19,823.  Arrangement  for  producing  cine- 
matographic pictures  with  plastic  effect.  Karl  Juhasz  and  Franz 
Haushofer. 

Cixematogr.\pht.— No.  19,928.  Treatment  of  films  used  in  the 
exhibition  of  cinematograph  pictures.  William  Friese-Greene  and 
William  Jackson  Pope. 

Ci.vEJiATOGRAPHY. — No.  19,929.  Cinematograph  photography  and 
projection.     William  Friese-Greene  and  William  Jackson  Pope. 

Colour  Cinematography.— No.  19,930.  Cinematography  in  colours. 
William  Friese-Greene  and  William  Jackson  Pope. 

CiNEMATooRAPHT. — No.  20,015.  Apparatus  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  agd  joining  of  lengths  of  cinematograph  films 
together.     Percival  Edwin  Stow. 


CiNKMATOoRAPHT. — No.  19,952.  Cinematograph  films.  John 
Mitchell.  

Dcu)  Crade  Dames. 

MosTOL. — No.  335,526.  Photographic  developers,  developing  solu- 
tions, toning  and  fixing  solutions.  Mawson  and  Swan,  Ltd., 
Mawson's  Buildings,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  manu- 
facturers.    August  5,  1911.    . 

Kalem  (Design).— No.  334,455.  Cinematograph  films  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.  Samuel  Long,  46,  Gerrard  Street,  London,  W., 
manufacturer.     June  19,  1911. 


Jinakcta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  eontemporaritt. 


A   Bromoil   Bleacher  that   Dispenses   ^vitb   the 
Acid  Bath. 

The  hold  that  the  Bromoil  process  has  now  secured  upon  artistic 
workers  (writes  A.  B.  W.  in  the  "  Amateur  Photographer  and 
Photographic  News "  for  September  18)  demonstrates  that  it  is 
both  expeditious  in  method  and  satisfying  in  results.  The  fact 
that  all  Bromoil  prints  are  not  successes  is  merely  incidental  to  the 
individual  shortcomings  of  the  producer,  and  in  no  way  a  fault  of 
the  process.  The  following  method  of  preparing  a  bromide  print 
for  pigmenting  is  at  once  rapid  and  certain.  It  has  the  added 
advantage  of  dispensing  with  the  acid  bath,  which  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  drawback  to  the  ease  of  the  procedure,  as  originally  re- 
commended.    Make  up  the  following  solutions  : — 

(1)  Sulphate  of  copper     1  oz.  in  10  ozs.  of  water. 

(2)  Bromide  of  potassium   1  oz.  in  10  ozs.  of  wat«r. 

(3)  Bichromate   of   potassium...     1  oz.  in  10  ozs.  of  water. 

Of  these  three  ten  per  cent,  solutions,  take  2  ozs.  of  No.  1,  1  oz. 
of  No.  2.  1  oz.  of  No.  3,  add  water  to  make  up  to  10  ozs.,  and  the 
Bromoil  bleacher  is  ready  for  use. 

It  should  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  65  deg.  F.  When  the  print 
is  well  bleached,  wash  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  65  deg. 
A  higher  temperature— 70  deg.  to  80  deg.— will  give  greater  relief, 
but  may  tend  to  soften  the  gelatine.  If  this  occurs,  add  2  ozs. 
of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  to  the  above  formula. 

After  washing,  fix  in  an  ordinary  acid  fixing  bath,  made  as 
follows  :— Hypo,  3  ozs. ;  metabisulphite  of  potash,  i  oz.  ;  water, 
20  ozs.,  for  five  minutes.  Wash  in  a  couple  or  three  changes  of 
water,  and  the  print  is  ready  for  pigmenting  as  usual. 


Deu)  Books- 


"  Illumination  :  Its  Distribution  and  Measurement."  By  Alexander 
Pelham  Trotter.  London  ;  Macmillan  and  Co.  Bs.  6d.  net. 
In  this  volume  the  author  addresses  himself  to  those  interested 
in  the  methods  of  directing  and  using  light  to  the  best  advantage, 
that  is,  to  "  illuminating  engineers,"  as  members  of  this  growing 
profession  have  styled  themselves.  Although,  therefore,  not  of 
direct  importance  to  those  engaged  in  photographic  work,  the 
treatise,  nevertheless,  contains  a  number  of  chapters  which  form 
useful  sources  of  reference  to  workers  engaged  in  sensitometry.  The 
author  deals  in  Chapter  I.  with  standard  lights,  and  in  Chapters 
V.  and  VI.  with  instruments  for  measuring  both  direct  sources  of 
light  and  illuminated  areas.  An  instrument  of  the  "  lumenmeter  " 
type  having  been  suggested  for  the  gauging  of  photographic  ex- 
posures, this  part  of  the  subject  is  of  particular  interest,  and 
should,  moreover,  prove  of  value  to  those  engaged  on  scientific 
measurements  of  the  distribution  of  light  in  studios  supplied  either 
with  natural  or  artificial  illuminants.     The  volume  has  evidently 
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been  most  carefully  edited  and  revised,  and  is  supplemented  by    a 
useful  bibliography  and  index. 

"Photography:  Its  Principles  and  Applications."  By  Alfred 
Watkins.  London  :  Constable  and  Co.  6s.  net. 
This  volume  forms  one  of  the  "Westminster"  series  of  hand- 
books dealing  with  various  branches  of  technology.  Mr.  Watkins, 
consistently,  no  doubt,  with  the  character  of  the  series  as  a  w-hole, 
confines  himself  strictly  to  the  present-day  photographic  processes. 
His  treatment  of  his  subject  is  quite  on  the  lines  which  would  be 
expected  of  the  author  of  the  Watkins  Manual ;  in  fact,  a  large 
portion  of  the  text  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  latter  work 
expressed  somewhat  more  fully  and  less  familiarly.  The  first 
chapter  is  a  readable  elementary  description  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  making  of  a  photographic  negative.  Chapter  II.  deals  with 
the  general  properties  of  lenses,  and  gives  useful  advice  on  the 
choice  of  the  type  of  lens  and  tbe  advisable  focal  length  for 
different  classes  of  work.  It  is  when  we  come  to  Chapters  III. 
to  VI.,  which  deal  with  exposure  and  development,  that  we  find 
the  author  most  at  home  with  his  subject.  What  he  has  to  say 
Tn  later  chapters — say,  on  printing  processes,  or  photo-mechanical 
work — might  have  equally  well  been  written  by  any  careful  reader 
of  the  photographic  Press  of  the  past  ten  years,  but  in  the  chapters 
which  relate  to  the  effect  of  various  conditions  on  the  exposure 
of  a  plate  and  on  advisable  methods  of  development,  the  subject 
is  most  clearly  and  convincingly  treated  in  a  way  in  which  scarcely 
anyone  but  the  author  could  have  treated  it.  Printing  processes 
are  precisely,  though  very  briefly,  dealt  with  in  Chapter  IX. 
This  section,  unlike  the  others  on  exposure  and  development,  can 
scarcely  be  taken  as  a  working  guide,  but  it  gives  a  clear  and 
accurate  account  of  the  processes  of  printing  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  The  section  on  colour  photography  likewise  excellently 
sums  up  the  methods  in  use  among  the  scattered  workers  who  prac- 
tise not  only  screen-plate  colour  photography,  but  also  the  methods 
of  separate  negative  making  and  printing.  Special  branches  of 
photographic  work,  such  as  portraiture,  stereoscopy,  panoramic 
photography,  flashlight  and  night  photography,  cinematography  and 
the  telegraphic  transmission  of  pictures,  are  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  XIIT.,  whilst  the  succeeding  chapter  includes  the  use  of 
the  camera  In  surveying,  and  the  practice  of  tele-photography. 
Further  scientific  applications  of  the  photographic  process,  for 
example,  in  photo-micrography.  X-ray  work,  and  astronomy, 
together  with  a  brief  account  of  sensitometric  work  and  of  the 
various  photo-mechanical  processes,  occupy  the  concluding '  pages. 
The  volume  is  admirably  free  from  technical  and  literal  errors. 
As  the  result  of  an  interested  reading  of  its  330  pages  we  came 
across  only  the  misprint  of  "  Manley,"  page  177,  and  of  the  alleged 
geometrical  series  of  numbers,  2,  i,  4,  6,  8,  12,  15  (page  297).  The 
merit  of  the  volume  is  that  it  clearly  and  honestly  describes  the 
chief  activities  in  practical  photography  at  the  present  time ; 
though  the  author  dwells,  quite  naturally,  upon  the  methods  of 
exposure  and  development  worked  out  by  himself,  his  very 
insistence  upon  these  is  sufficient  implication  that  there  are  still 
numbers  of  photographers  who  obtain  their  results  without  these 
aids. 


The  Watkins  ^Maxuai.. — A  fifth  edition  of  the  Watkins  manual 
of  exposure  and  development  reaches  our  table  from  the  Watkins 
Meter  Co.,  Hereford.  The  subject  matter  of  this  useful  guide  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  this  latest  edition 
Mr.  Watkins  has  brought  it  up  to  date  by  revising  certain  parts 
dealing  with  development  by  time,  and  has  added  a  section  on  the 
use  of  the  Watkins  thermometer.  The  volume,  by  its  repeated  ap- 
pearance in  new  editions,  evidently  secures  the  appreciation  of  photo- 
graphers which  its  practical  contents  merit. 

Platinum  Printing. — In  No.  115  of  the  "  Photo-Miniature " 
modern  methods  of  platinum  printing  are  dealt  with  in  a  way  which 
will  provide  the  beginner  with  a  useful  working  knowledge  of  the 
process  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  give  the  practised  printer  in  the 
process  several  useful  liints.  The  monograph  deals  with  all  the 
platinum  papers  on  the  (American)  market,  and  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  production  of  red,  blue,  and   other  tones,  which,   in 


conjunction  with  platinum  paper,  have  apparently  found  more  favour 
among  workers  in  the  United  States  than  here.  The  special  treat- 
ment required  for  the  "  Japine  "  platinotype  papers  and  the  grades 
of  contrast  obtainable  by  a  suitable  choice  of  developer  for  this. 
paper  are  dealt  with,  and  generally  the  monograph  is  one  which 
forms  a  useful  guide  to  this  premier  printing  process. 

Hand  Work  on  Negatives.— No.  116  of  our  New  York  contem- 
porarv,  "  The  Photo-Miniature,"  is  a  short,  practical  manual  on 
retouching  methods.  The  author,  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  deals  with 
his  subject  on  the  general  lines  of  his  handbook  "Retouching," 
published  in  this  country,  but  devotes  chief  attention  to  the  working- 
up  of  landscape  and  other  negatives,  blocking-out,  introducing  back- 
grounds, etc.  The  little  volume,  which  we  notice  now  bears  th& 
imprimatur  only  of  the  American  publishers,  Messrs.  Tennant  and 
Ward,  122.  East  Twenty-Fifth  Street,  New  York,  is  a  useful  guide 
to  these  miscellanea  of  retouching  methods.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  manual  of  portrait  retouching.  * 


IWeetinfls  oT  societies. 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIEP    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 


Friday,  .September  22. 
Cowlairs  Co-operative  Camera  Club.    Bromides  and  Enlargingr. 

Tuesday,  September  26. 
Royal  Photographic  Society.    ''More  Engllsli  Wild  Flowers.' 
Autochroiiie  Slides.    H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  F.B.P.S. 

Thdbsbat,   September  28. 
Handswortli  Photographic  Society.    Discussion  on  the  Developers  Demoustratedi 
at  the  Previous  Meetinffa. 


niustrated  with. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
jMketixg  held  Tuesday,  September  19,  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees  in> 
the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Sterry  read  two  papers,  one  on  "  Reversal  and  Re- 
reversal,"  and  a  second  on  "Light  and  Development."  These- 
dealt  with  recent  experiments  on  the  phenomenon  of  reversal  and. 
on  the  theory  of  a  dual  latent  image,  but  without  the  accompany- 
ing reproductions  and  diagrams  are  not  readily  reported.  Jlr. 
Sterry,  however,  showed  that  by  exposure  of  extra-rapid  plates- 
under  a  scale  of  densities,  affording  light-intensities  from  1  to 
approximately  3,000,000,  he  had  been  able  to  show  the  occurrence 
of  the  phenomenon  of  re-reversal.  The  scale  of  gradations  was 
built  up  from  pieces  of  celluloid  film  exposed  to  light  and  developed 
to  a  somewhat  high  density,  so  that  each  layer  of  film  reduced  the 
light-intensity  to  about  one-fifth.  The  exposure  was  made  to 
brightest  sunlight  (in  Australia),  Mr.  Sterry  endeavouring  to  ap- 
proximate the  conditions  of  intense  lighting  under  which  re-reversal 
had  been  obtained  by  the^late  Dr.  Jannsen.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  sharply  marked  re-reversal  results  were  greatly  dependent  on 
the  choice  and  manner  of  development,  and  from  the  way  in  which 
the  tones  of  the  original  and  reversed  image  developed,  ilr.  Sterry 
deduced  confirmation  of  his  theory  of  a  primary  and  secondary 
latent  image.  In  the  second  paper  the  author  dealt  with  further 
experiments  on  plates  exposed  in  the  ordinary  way  to  a  scale  of 
densities,  and  developed  some  by  the  ordinary  developer,  others- 
by  a  developing  solution  weak  in  alkali,  but  strong  in  the  reducing 
body,  and  still  others  by  a  highly  dilute  developer.  The  results 
obtained  fitted  in  with  the  action  which  would  be  expected  on  the 
theory  of  a  primary  and  secondary  latent  image.  In  the  discussion 
<«hich  followed  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson  put  forward  the  view  that  the 
difference  in  the  curve  obtained  by  Mr.  Sterry  with  a  developer  of 
the  second  class  named  above  compared  with  that  produced  with  an 
ordinary  developer  might  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  developer  proper  in  the  solution.  The  effect  was 
to  shift  the  curve  of  the  plate  roughly  parallel  to  itself,  an  effect 
which  had  been  noticed  by  Hurter  and  Driffield.  After  further  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Mr.  F.  F.  Eenwick  and  the  chairman  took  part, 
the  proceedings  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  tlianks  to  Mr. 
Sterry. 
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Commercial  Si  Ccgal  Intelligence* 

•o* 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  or  New  Jersey.— The  directors  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey  have  declared  an 
extra  dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  upon  the  common  stock,  payable  on 
December  1  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
October  31. 

Thk  FtBST  MEETING  Was  held  at  Bristol  on  September  13  re  Eliza- 
beth Baird  Hamilton,  photographer,  carrying  on  business  under 
the  style  of  Allan  Hamilton  and  Sons,  7,  Paul  Street,  Kingsdown. 
The  gross  liabilities  were  put  at  £65,  and  the  deficiency  at  £35,  and 
the  cause  of  failure  was  alleged  to  be  bad  trade.  The  Official 
Receiver  in  his  observations  said  that  the  debtor  was  65  years 
of  age.  She  informed  him  that  her  deceased  husband,  the  late 
Allan  Hamilton,  carried  on  business  from  1880  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  June,  1910,  at  the  premises.  The  widow  put  the  value  of 
the  personal  estate  of  her  husband  at  £86,  and  the  liabilities  at 
£81.  He  had  also  some  freehold  property,  which,  however,  was 
mortgaged  up  to  its  full  value.  The  case  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the   Official  Receiver. 

Leg.\l  Notices.  —  Notice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the 
bankrupt  estate  of  Frederick  George  Clapham,  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  etc..  The  Medical  Hall,  110,  West  Street,  Farn- 
ham,  Surrey.  Proofs  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  September  20 
with  Mr.  E.  VV.  J.  Savill,  132,  York  Road,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  S.E. 


DeuDS  ana  Dotes* 

Beaufoet  Enamels. — In  reference  la.st  week  to  the  mention  of 
his  price-list  of  enamels,  Jlr.  J.  W.  Beaufort  writes  us  that  the 
enamels  are  not  "mounted  "  into  cigarette  cases,  jewel  caskets,  and 
the  like,  but  are  actually  enamelled  upon  the  silver  or  gold  articles 
themselves. 

A  New  Post.\l  Club,  under  the  title  of  The  Anglo-Indian  Postal 
Photographic  Club,  has  recently  been  formed,  and  is  now  in  full 
working  order.  The  hon.  secretary  for  England  is  Miss  M.  H. 
Manuj  Swaton  Vicarage,  Folkington,  Lines.,  and  for  India,  Mr. 
P.  C.  Sinha,  146.  Baranashi  Ghose's  Street,  Calcutta. 

Industrial  Spirit. — According  to  a  recent  report  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  quantity  Of  industrial  methylated  spirit 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  plates  and  papers  and 
for  other  photographic  purposes  during  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1911,  was  42,294  gallons.  For  the  previous  twelve 
months  the  quantity  was  42,077  gallons. 

Hlstory. — A  writer  in  the  financial  column  of  a  London  daily 
newspaper  bagins  a  paragraph  with  the  statement  :  "  Photographic 
science  has  developed  rapidly  since  1813,  when  Niepce  prepared 
prints  by  the  process  known  as  Daguerreotype."  Niepce  did 
not  commance  his  photographic  researches  until  after  the  dis- 
covery of  lithography  in  1814  :  he  died  some  years  before  the 
Daguerreotype  process  took  shape,  and  this  process  is  not  one 
by  which  prints  can  be  produced.  Otherwise,  little  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  financial  writer's  reference. 

Hypo-Eliminators. — Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  write  : — "  In  your 
last  issue  appears  a  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  sent  you  a  hypo- 
eliminator  (name  not  given),  containing  chloride  of  lime,  against 
which  you  warned  your  correspondent.  We  should  like  to  state 
most  emphatically  that  '  Hypono '  is  a  non-corrosive  fluid,  which 
does  not  contain  any  chloride  of  lime  or  other  injurious  chemical. 
As  your  correspondent  did  not  name  the  eliminator,  and  '  Hypono  ' 
is  now  so  widely  known,  we  trust  we  may  claim  the  hospitality  of 
your  columns  to  prevent  any  suspicion  falling  upon  a  product  which 
is  being  used  increasingly  by  the  profession." 

RoTHERHAM  Photooeaphii;  Society. — The  twenty-second  annual 
e-thibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Rotherham, 
from  October  18  to  21,  inclusive.  There  will  be  six  open  classes, 
in  one  of  which— that  for  lantern  slides — Autochrome  and  other 
colour  transparencies  will  be  included.     The  entries  will  be  judged    , 


by  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  and  two  silver  and  a  number  of  bronze 
medals  placed  at  his  disposal  for  award.  Entries  close  October  9, 
on  or  before  which  date  entry  forms,  duly  filled  up,  should  reach 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hemmingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rother- 
ham, from  whom  also  the  forms  may  be  obtained.  There  are  no 
entrance  fees. 

The  City  of  London  and  Crippleoate  Photoorapbic  Society 
open  their  1911-12  session  on  October  9.  An  excellent  syllabus  has 
been  arranged,  including  lectures,  etc.,  by  such  well-known  men  as 
Messrs.  F.  C.  Boyes,  F.R.P.S.,  W.  L.  F.  Wastell,  F.R.P.S.,  P. 
Bale  Kider,  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S.,  E.  Seymour,  C.  F.  Lan-Davis, 
F.U.P.S.,  and  others,  and  demonstrations  on  developing,  enlarging, 
colour  photography,  etc.  The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition,  which 
will  contain  a  number  of  attractive  open  classes,  will  be  held  from 
November  27  to  30.  Further  particulars  of  membership  and  of  the 
Exhibition  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Gardner,  135,  Vaughan  Road,  Harrow. 

Electro-plating  China  and  Glass. — A  new  process  for  the 
electrical  deposition  of  metals  on  porcelain  and  glassware  is  being 
introduced  by  Messrs.  H.  A.  Harvey  and  Co.,  Limited.  Pr<"- 
vioua  efforts  in  this  direction  (writes  the  "Times"  Engineering 
Supplement)  have  been  of  two  classes.  In  one  it  has  been  sought 
to  obtain  the  electrically  conducting  surface  which  is  necessary 
by  applying  a  film  of  graphite  or  plumbago  by  means  of  varnish, 
rubber  solution,  etc.  In  this  case  the  deposited  metal  is  evidently 
not  in  direct  contact  with  the  porcelain  or  glass,  and  there  i« 
the  defect  that  the  deposit  is  uneven  and  that  it  cannot  readily 
be  polished  because  the  heat  generated  is  apt  to  soften  the 
varnish.  In  another  class  of  processes  the  surface  of  the  porcelain 
has  been  rendered  conductive  by  burning  in  non-oxidisable  metals 
such  as  gold  and  platinum,  but  the  objections  here  are  that  the 
system  is  complicated  and  that  the  metals  available  for  the 
purpose  are  expensive.  In  the  new  method  invented  by  Mr.  Q. 
Marino,  the  surface  to  be  coated  is  rendered  a  conductor  by 
a  chemical  reaction  which  does  not  involve  the  application  of 
heat  and  which  results  in  the  metal  and  the  china  or  glass 
being  rendered  one  homogeneous  body.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
process  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  that  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  can  be  varied  to  suit  different  requirements,  that  the 
deposited  surface  can  be  polished,  burnished,  oxidised,  lacquered, 
and  heated  like  ordinary  electro-plated  ware,  and  that  the 
strength  of  china  or  glass  articles  is  greatly  increased  so  that 
they  become  practically  unbreakable. 

The  Possible  Origin  of  the  Carte-de-Visite.  —  I  have  been 
reading  (a  correspondent  writes)  through  a  book  which  during  the 
past  week  has  caused  a  very  great  sensation,  namely,  "  My  Own 
Story,"  by  Luisa  of  Tuscany,  ex-Crown  Princess  of  Saxony.  In 
it,  as  one  may  have  learned  from  most  of  the  daily  papers,  the  un- 
happy princess  throws  some  peculiar  side-lights  on  her  history  and 
the  lives  of  her  relatives.  In  one  part  of  the  book  she  describes  a 
visit  to  her  great-grandfather,  the  Duke  Charles  of  Parma,  and 
records  a  conversation  of  no  particular  photographic  interest.  Now 
if  my  memory  serves  me  well,  and  I  have  traced  this  old  duke's 
and  other  records  correctly,  this  old  gentleman  must  have  been  the 
individual  who  was  in  a  way  the  inventor  of  the  carte-de-visite 
portrait.  We  are  told  by  writers  of  photographic  history  that  in 
the  year  1857  professional  photography  derived  considerable  benefit 
from  a  fancy  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  his  portrait  gummed 
on  his  visiting  cards  in  the  place  of  his  name.  He  was,  the 
princess  tells  us,  a  very  handsome  man,  and  enjoyed  life,  and  other 
records  tell  us  that  he  was  gay  and  fashionable,  and  would  in  all 
probability  be  just  the  man  to  inaugurate  a  fashion.  Anyway,  the 
idea  was  taken  up  by  Ferrier,  of  Nice,  who,  it  is  thought,  was 
the  real  inventor  of  the  carte-de-visite  size,  and  I  was  able,  when 
living  in  Nice  eleven  years  ago,  to  trace  several  of  Ferrier's 
originals.  The  popularity  the  c.d.v.  size  enjoyed,  however,  Avas 
due  more  to  Disderi,  the  Parisian  photographer  to  the  court  of 
Napoleon  III.,  who  pushed  the  size  in  aristocratic  circles,  and  it 
very  soon  became  the  correct  thing  for  every  person  in  society  to 
present  their  cartes-de-visite  to  friends.  Many  of  the  older  French 
photographers  are  of  opinion  that  Disderi,  and  he  alone,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  size,  but  from  investigation  on  the  spot  I 
think  the  honour  should  go  to  Ferrier.     In  any  case,  the  frsquent 
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references  of  late  to  the  old  duke  are  extremely  interesting  to  photo- 
graphers should  I  be  correct — and  I  think  I  am — in  assuming  that 
the  duke  mentioned  by  the  princess  is  the  one  who  instituted  the 
c.d.v.  craze  in  France,  a  craze  which  spread  to  England  two  or 
three  years  later. 

The  SE.UICH  for  Be.\tjtt. — ;Mr.  Antony  Guest,  in  a  lecture    on 
"  The  Search  for  Beauty,"  before  the  London  Salon  of  Photography 
last  Friday  evening,  said  that  seekers  for  beauty  were  richer  than 
many  millionaires,  for  they  could  never  be  bored.     One  artist  saw 
more  in  the  human  form,  another  in  landscape,  a  third  in  flowers, 
a  fourth  in  the  sea,  and  a  fifth  in  architecture,  than  his  fellows,  and, 
consequently,  each  was  inclined  to  make  a  specialty  of  his  particu- 
lar subject  in  his  work.     In  a  general  way,  however,  it  was  better 
to  stray  in  the  by-paths  occasionally,  in  searching  for  esthetic  and 
artistic  enrichment,  for  a  peculiar  and  essential  property  of  Beauty 
was  inter-dependence.     No  aspect  of  Beauty  could  be  isolated;  it 
was  all  part  of  a  great  scheme.     Beauty  was  the  pervading  love, 
order,   and   justice  of  the   universe.     It  must  be  sought  in   love. 
Charles  Dickens  came  with  love  in  his  heart — the  love  of  human  life 
and   nature — and  discovered  beauty  where  none  had  suspected    its 
existence,  in  the  patient  endurance,  tenderness,  self-sacrifice,   and 
good  humour  under  difficulties  that  flourished  unrecognised  amid  the 
wretchedness  of  the  very  poor.     He  created   a  new  bond   of   sym- 
pathy between  class  and  class.     Human  love,  through  him,  gained 
wider  scope.     If  he  had  lived  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  would  not  have  occurred.    How 
could  we  estimate  what  he  had  done  to  improve  class  relations    in 
England?     The  influence  of  th?  artist  did  not  end  with  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work.     He  directed  great  forces  in  Love  and  Beauty, 
but  he  knew  not  how  far  they  would  carry.     Even  if  they  were  not 
strengthened  by  great  knowledge  they  had  extraordinary  vitality, 
as  in  the  devotional  work  of  some  of  the  early  Italian  painters,  whose 
simple  but  intense  love  had  emanated  like  an  aura  from  their  ancient 
canvases  all  through  the  centuries.     In  our  old  cathedrals  there  were 
carvings  that  could  speak  to  us  almost  as  living  things.     It  was 
because  they  were  actually  alive.     Ages  ago  they  were  created  in 
love  and  endowed  with  love,  and  how  could  that  eternal  endowment 
perish  ?     It  seemed  that  the  authors  of  some  of  those  works  lived  still 
—not  the   material   part   of   them,    which   was   perhaps   very   gross 
indeed,  but  the  flower  of  their  nature,  vitalised  by  a  pure  spark 
drawn  from  the  all-pervading    Love,   of    which    B'eauty    was  the 
expression. 


Corresponaence* 

••*  CoTTespondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*••  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

THE     LONDON     SALON      OF     PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  response  to  numerous  enquiries  from  visitors  to 

the  London  Salon  of  Photography,  season  tickets  for  the  exhibition, 

including   admission  to   all   evening  lectures   (of   which  you   kindly 

published  a  list  in  your  last  issue),  have  been  issued  at  five  shillings 

each.— Yours  truly,  E.  il.  Cocks, 

5a,  Pall  MaU  East,  S.W.  Hon.  Secretary. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  committee  of  the  London  Salon,  in  arranging  its 
list  of  lectures,  has  chosen  "  With  a  Camera  in  Holland  "  bv  Mr 
Arthur  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  for  Friday,  October  13.  hoping  that 
—in  view  of  next  year's  meeting— the  subject  will  prove  specially 
interesting  to  Conventioners. 

■ix^u'  '^'  ^''  ^'  "^^'•'""'eto"  (the  president  of  the  Convention),  Mrs 
Wellington,  and  a  number  of  other  friends  have  signified  their  in- 
tention to  be  present,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  as  many 
members  as  can  make  it  convenient  to  attend  on  the  occasion 

The  Gallery  will  be  open  from  7.0  to  9.30.     The  lecture  will  com- 


mence at  8  o'clock,  and  the  admission  will  be  one  shilling. — Yours 
truly,  F.  A.  Bridge. 

September  14,  1911. 


A  PROPOSED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS'   UNION. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  meeting  for  photographic  assistants  in  Man- 
chester and  district  will  be  held  in  the  County  Forum,  Croniford 
Court  (behind  Lyons'  Cafe,  Market  Street),  Manchester,  on  Friday, 
September  29,  to  commence  at  8.15.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  good 
rally  round.  Ph:l  J.\rrktt. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  little  yarn  by  "  Cavendo  Tutus  "  ("  B.J.," 
September  15,  page  713,  column  2,  line  17)  does  not  fit  the  case. 
Had  "  the  old  gent,  of  the  genus  smock-frock  "  suggested  a  motor 
bike  or  a  motor  car  as  a  quicker  and  easier  means,  it  might  be 
more  applicable. 

I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  progress,  and  have  suggested  in  my 
letter  of  the  4th  inst.  a  way  of  improving  conditions,  a  suggestion 
based  on  a  twenty  years'  experience  in  several  of  the  largest  towns 
in  the  country. — Yours  truly,  Non-Unionist. 


DEPTH    OF    FOCUS    CHARTS. 
•  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  article  on  p.  705  on  "Depth  of  Focus,"  is  of 
immense  interest  to  a  large  number  of  photographers,  who  would  all 
doubtless  like  to  possess  a  disc-calculator  as  illustrated. 

However,  cutting  out  the  one  in  the  "  Journal  "  has  its  drawbacks 
(apart  from  the  fact  that  I  have  my  "  B.J."  bound),  as  the  printing 
on  the  other  side  works  through,  especially  if  a  coat  of  celluloid 
varnish  is  given  as  a  protection.  This  hampers  the  reading  off  of 
the  result. 

Might  I  suggest  that  the  "  B.J."  print  the  diagram  on  thin  card, 
and  supply  it  at  a  price?  This  would  cause  no  great  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, as  the  plate  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  "  Journal.  "—Yours 
faithfully,  Walter  Ed.  Zeheimayr. 

85,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.G. 
September  15,  1911. 

[We  have  had  a  few  proofs  of  M.  Ellie's  diagrams  pulled  on  stout 
super-calendered  paper,  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  them  to  others 
interested  on  receipt  of  one  penny  stamp. — Eds.  "B.J."] 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — In  an  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  British  Journal 
of  Photography,"  you  class  the  definition  depth  of  focus  which  I  have 
advocated,  equally  with  that  implied  in  the  tables,  based  on  the  false 
assumption— not  even  approximately  true  in  the  case  of  short-focus 
lenses— which  states  that  all  objects  are  in  focus  independent  of  the 
scale  of  the  image,  if  the  circle  of  confusion  does  not  exceed  the  one 
hundredth  of  an  inch,  as  "  crude,  and  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally unsound." 

My  contention  has  always  been  that  depth  of  focus  should  be 
measured  by  the  distinctness  of  the  representation  of  objects  at  differ- 
ent distances,  and  I  instanced  the  case  of  three  clocks ;  one  near,  one 
far,  and  one  intermediate,  and  claimed  that  if  in  two  photographs 
the  details  on  the  near  and  far  clocks  were  reproduced  so  that  the 
time  could  be  equally  read  (with  the  help  of  a  magnifier  or  by  en- 
largement if  the  negative  is  too  small  for  full  examination  without), 
then  the  depth  of  focus  is  equal.  If  you  can  point  out  anything 
"crude"  or  "both  practically  and  theoretically  unsound"  in  this 
contention,  I  shall  be  open  to  conviction.  Meantime,  I  am  satisfied 
to  know  that,  according  to  reports  in  the  "  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy," Dr.  Van  Rohr,  Dr.  Scheffer,  Dr.  Wandersleb,  and  other 
eminent  authorities  hold  a  similar  view.  You  have  yourself  said,  in 
January,  1909,  that  "  Dr.  Wandersleb  stated  and  proved  very  clearly  ' 
that  depth  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pupil,  and  the  distance 'between 
pupil  and  object,  and  is  quite  unaffected  by  any  constructional  con- 
sideration even  by  focal  length."  Again,  "on  December  16  last,  in 
a  commendatory  article  on  a  paper  by  Dr.  Scheffer,  vou  refer  to 
"the  point  of  view  advocated  by  .Mr.  Debenham  and 'now  bv  Dr 
Scheffer."  ^ 

Tables  of  depth  of  focus,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  objects  are 
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in  focus  independent  of  the  scale  of  the  image,  if  the  circle  of  con- 
fusion does  not  exceed  a  certain  amount  (1 /100th  of  an  inch  in 
England,  1 /250th  of  an  inch  in  France),  I  have  always  held  to  be 
for  the  uninstructed,  not  only  useless  but  misleading,  and  the  photo- 
grapher following  them  and  taking  small  photographs  for  sub- 
sequent enlargement  may  find  his  hundredths  magnified  to  tenths  of 
inches,  with  a  result  fatal  to  definition.  W.  E.  Derenham. 

[In  the  article  of  last  week,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  above 
criticism,  we  endeavoured  to  make  it  clear  that  a  depth-rule  requires 
to  be  applied  with  regard  to  the  closeness  at  which  a  print  will  be 
inspected.  Theoretically,  a  print  should  be  viewed  at  the  focal 
distance  of  the  lens  with  which  it  was  taken,  but  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  many  subjects  taken  with  long-focus  lenses  are  minutely  in- 
spected is,  as  we  wrote,  "both  practically  and  theoretically  un- 
sound." Precisely  this  view  is  implied  in  our  paragraph  of  Decem- 
ber 16  last.— Eds."  "B.J."] 


Hn$u)er$  to  Corresponaents. 

*••  All  mattera  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photocjraphv,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*.*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*.*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henri  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*.•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

H.  A.  Chapman,  235,  Hirh  Street,  Swansea.  Photograph  of  the  Right  Hon.  D. 
Llorjd  Qeorge  with  his  Daw^hter  (MUt  Megan). 

A.  Neeilham,  87,  Union  Street,  Oldham.  Phot^'grapk  (combination)  of  a  placed 
group,  entitled  "  Oldham  Past  ami  Present,"  shewing  three  views. 

G.  Adams,  IS,  Station  Boad,  Whitley  Bay,  Northumberland.  Photograph  0/ The 
A'euic«»({e  United  football  Club.  Seamn  1911  and  1912. 

G.  H.  Henshall,  57,  Park  Green,  Macclesfield.    Photograph  entitled  "  Maecletfteld 

Football  Club,  1910-1911. 

C.   O'Thea.— Sir  David  Brewster  died  in  1868. 

Metol. — I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  tell  me  -what  the 
metol,  such  as  used  for  photographic  purposes,  is  composed  of, 
or  give  me  any  information  in  this  direction,  and  oblige. — 
H.   P.   S. 

Metol  is  a  distinct  chemical  compound  :  it  is  not  "composed  " 
of  anything  in  the  sense  of  being  a  mixture.  Its  chemical 
formula  is  (Cj  H^  OH  NHCH.i)j  H^SO^ 

Acid  Sulphocyanide  Toning  Bath.— In  issue  of  September  9,  1910, 
page  681,  an  article  by  Prof.  Namias  mentions  "the  acidified 
sulphocyanide  toning  bath  worked  out  by  author."  Can  you 
please  give  me  this  formula? — Toning. 

It  is  the  ordinary  sulphocyanide  gold  bath  plus  i  gm.  per  litre 
of  lactic  acid  (sp.  gr.,  1.2).  See  article  by  Prof.  Namias,  "B.J.," 
September  10,   1909. 

Lens,  Etc. — 1. — Kindly  oblige  me  in  your  next  issue  :  Could  some- 
thing be  done  to  a  lens  so  as  to  give  sharp  contrasts  ?     2.  Also 
state  where  to  obtain  guide  on  block  making. — Sepia-Llandyssbl. 
1.  We  do  not  understand  what  you  mean.     If  your  trouble  is 
flatness  of  the  negatives,  the  cause  may  be  that  parts  of  the  lens 

_  mount  are  worn  bright  and  want  re-blacking.    But  you  must  make 

*  your  query  clearer.  2.  Penrose  and  Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road, 
London,  E.C. 

Notice. — I  accepted  a  situation  and  went  on  a  fortnight's  trial, 
which  proved  satisfactory.  After  being  there  twelve  months,  re- 
ceiving a  weekly  wage,  I  gave  a  week's  notice,  but  was  told  I 
could  not  leave  for  a  fortnight.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
in  your  next  issue  which  is  correct? — Trial. 

1£  you  are  paid  weekly  you  can  give  a  week's  notice  unless 
there  is  an  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary.  The  period 
of  the  trial  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


UsK  OF  Sea  Water  for  WA.sniNo  Bromidb  Piiists. — Cojild 
you  inform  me  whether  sea  water  will  have  any  injurious  effects 
on  negatives  and  bromide  prints  being  washed  in  it,  as  owing 
to  scarcity  of  fresh  water  we  are  compelled  to  use  sea  water  for 
washing?  Will  it  affect  the  permanency  of  the  prints?  Do  you 
know  of  any  case  where  sea  water  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  ? 
— W.  J.  G. 

Sea  water  can  be  used  quite  well  for  the  bulk  of  the  washing. 
You  should  give  a  final  wash  in  three  changes  of  ordinary  river, 
spring,  or  rain  water. 

Various. — 1.  In  "  B.J.  Almanac,"  page  783,  is  a  fixatif,  for  crayon 
work,  containing  amyl  acetate.  I  cannot  get  same.  Will  acetone 
answer  same  purpose  and  be  permanent  ?  2.  Address  of  firm  who 
sell  dves  in  leaflet  form,  and  price  of  same.  3.  Also  firm  who  sell 
permanent  liquid  dyes,  and  price  of  same. — Acetonb. 

Both  the  mastic  and  celluloid  are  fairly  soluble  in  acetone, 
though  less  so  than  in  amyl  acetate.  So  far  as  we  can  see  the 
fixatif  would  be  as  permanent.  2.  We  do  not  know  of  dyes  in 
leaflet  form,  but  you  can  purchase  them  in  small  quantities  suit- 
able for  photographic  use  from  Messrs.  Fuerst,  Mawson  and 
Swan,  Merck,  and  other  firms.  3.  Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

Kinemacolor. — Can  you  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  "  Kinema- 
color  "  pictures  of  objects  in  motion  can  be  represented  so  clearly 
and  well-defined,  whereas  colour  screen-plates  can  do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  so  desperately  slow? — W.   L.   Samuells. 

The  negatives  for  the  films  are  taken  on  an  emulsion  which, 
we  understand,  is  freshly  colour-sensitised  by  bathing,  and  so 
obtained  of  greater  speed  than  is  practicable  in  a  plate  which  has 
to  be  kept  for  months  before  exposure.  Also  the  process  is  a  two- 
colour  one,  exposures  being  made  alternately  through  the  two 
filters,  not  through  all  three  together  as  in  screen-plate.  You  will 
thus  see  that  with  a  lens  of  aperture  //3,  and  in  bright  light, 
exposures  of  1-16  to  1-20  of  a  second  are  not  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  process. 

Photographing  Smoke  Rings. — I  have  an  order  to  photograph  some 
"smoke  rings"  or  "smoke  curls,"  which  will  issue  from  a  box 
arrangement  with  hole  at  top  for  exit  of  smoke.  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  for  following  information  : — 1.  What  kind  of 
background  ?  2.  The  best  method,  or  what  to  use  for  producing 
smoke?  3.  The  exposure;  lens  works  at  //4;  what  speed  plate? 
The  photograph  will  be  taken  outdoors.  4.  I  have  a  reflex. 
Would  you  advise  its  use? — P.  Mh-Ler. 

1.  Dead  black  material,  or  better,  the  blackness  of  space,  such 
as  the  entrance  to  a  perfectly  darkened  room.  2.  Vapour  of 
ammonium  chloride  produced  from  two  dishes,  one  of  strong  am- 
monia and  another  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  3.  We  should  say 
that  if  the  moving  smoke  ring  is  taken  on  a  fairly  large  scale  ex- 
posure must  be  short,  e.g.,  1-20  to  1-50  of  a  second.  Best  to  use  a 
plate  of  medium  speed  on  which  full  contrast  can  be  got  with, 
say,  a  hydroquinone  developer.  4.  Certainly,  nothing  better  for 
the  purpose. 

Green  Spots  on  Autochhomes. — Enclosed  you  will  find  two  speci- 
mens of  green  spots  on  two  pieces  of  a  spoilt  Autochrome,  which, 
of  course,  you  need  not  return.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  these  green  spots'  recently,  and  a  green  stain  dries  around  the 
edge  of  the  plate.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  slight  puncture  of 
the  film  in  the  centre  of  the  spot,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  punctures  come  after.  I  use  LumiJre's  Quinomet  developer 
and  a  chrome  alum  bath.  I  have  tied  cloth  over  the  water-taps, 
but  still  the  spots  make  their  appearance.  If,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  you  could  help  me  by  giving  the  cause 
and  cure,  I  should  be  extremely  grateful  to  you. — S.  Jepson. 

The  spots  are  due  to  punctunjs  of  the  varnish  film  which  covers 
the  colour-mosaic  coating ;  the  green  band  is  likewise  caused 
by  access  of  developing  or  other  solution  to  the  colour-screen  film 
along  the  edge.  But  how  the  punctures  and  edge-abrasion  are 
caused  in  your  case  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  should  look  for  the 
cause  in  particles  of  a  gritty  nature,  if  not  from  the  water,  from 
dark-slides,  etc.  Rubbing  of  the  surface  or  edges  of  the  plate 
when  loading  or  unloading  may  be  a  cause.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  the  spots. 
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Developers. — 1.  Does  the  working  strength  of  pyro  in  sublimed, 
crystallised,  and  compressed  tablet  form  differ;  if  so,  then  what 
can  be  the  proportional  strength  of  each  kind,  volume  to  volume? 
2.  A  developer,  under  the  title  of  "  Dafonel,"  in  grey  crystalline 
form,  is  put  on  the  market  by  INlr.  Otto  Scholzig,  and  only  soda 
sulphite  is  advised  to  be  used  with  it.  This  developer  does  not 
keep  in  solution.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  series  of  developers 
does  it  belong,  and  what  can  be  the  factor  for  factorial  develop- 
ment for  it?  3.  Can  the  "B.J."  pyro-soda  formula  be  used  for 
tank  development ;  if  so,  then  please  let  me  know  the  dilutions 
required  for  a  15-minutes  development  at  85  deg.,  75  deg.,  and 
60  deg.  Fahr.  ?— II.  M. 

1.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  sublimed  and  crystallised 
varieties  of  pyro.  Compressed  tablets,  we  believe,  contain  some 
other  substance,  but  the  action,  taking  the  nominal  weight  of 
the  pyro  in  the  tablet,  is  the  same.  2.  We  should  conjecture  that 
the  developer  is  a  form  of  dianiidophenol,  the  factor  of  which 
varies  with  the  strength  of  the  solution,  but  is  about  20  for  a 
developer  containing  2  grs.  per  oz.  3.  We  have  not  used  the 
"B.J."  pyro  formula  for  tank  work  as  it  is  rather  slower  than 
the  average  run  of  pyro-soda  developers,  but  advise  your  trying 
a  developer  of  A,  1  part.  B,  1  part,  water.  18  to  22  parts  in  all, 
for  a  time  of  development  of  about  20  minutes  at  60  deg.  F. 
Studio  Arc-Lamp.  —  1.  Kindly  give  your  opinion  of  prints  sent 
(printed  without  shading),  photographed  by  Jandus  lamp,  Dall- 
meyer  lens.  //6  :  exposure,  4  seconds,  "Royal  Standard"  extra 
special  rapid  plates.  Enclosed  is  view  of  studio  showing  lamp  and 
reflecting  surfaces  (marked  white  on  print).  What  I  should  like 
to  know  :  Is  lamp  in  proper  position  ;  also  are  reflecting  surfaces 
sufficient?  Also,  is  it  possible  to  get  a  group  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  sitters  with  this  lamp  and  reflected  light,  or  can  you 
suggest  the  best  way  of  getting  this  number  of  sitters  in  group  ? 
2.  I  am  told  there  is  a  new  lamp  in  the  market  working  on  its 
side  with  two  arcs.  I  think  I  was  told  it  was  a  German  maker. 
Can  you  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  same? — Reflected 
Light. 

1.  The  prints  are  good  examples  of  lighting,  and  for  such  single 
full-length  figures  we  cannot  see  that  you  want  anything  much 
better  than  the  arrangement  you  have  at  present.  You  have  got 
plenty  of  reflecting  surfaces.  The  direction  in  which  you  might 
modify  the  lighting  is  in  making  it  somewhat  more  concentrated. 
You  can  do  with  a  somewhat  nearer  position  to  the  background, 
and  so  get  a  little  more  "  snap  "  in  the  eyes.  For  groups,  with  the 
lamp  a  foot  or  two  further  from  the  background,  you  should  have 
no  difficulty,  we  think,  in  securing  even  lighting  and  fairly  short 
exposure  with  the  one  lamp.  2.  We  are  not  able  to  identify  your 
description  certainly,  but  you  may  mean  the  Jupiter  lamp  of 
Messrs.  GriflSn,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.,  or  the  "Photo- 
Lumen  "  of  the  Globe  Electric  Co.,  11,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.C. 
Illuminating  Paintinos. — I  shall  be  glad  of  information  on  a 
subject  which  has  greatly  puzzled  myself  and  others  here,  and 
on  which  no  3oubt  you  will  b«  able  to  throw  some  light.  An 
artist  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  has  a  considerable  local  reputa- 
tion as  a  pairiter  of  landscapes,  recently  invited  a  number  oi 
friends  to  inspect  one  of  his  latest  paintings,  one  of  large  size. 
He  showed  it  to  them  one  evening,  not  by  daylight,  but  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  fitted  with  arc  lamp.  I  was  not  able  to  be 
there  myself,  but  I  am  told  that,  viewed  in  this  way,  the  effect 
was  extraordinarily  brilliant ;  the  sunshine  and  effect  was  alto- 
gether of  a  different  kind  from  that  when  the  picture  was  seen 
the  next  day  in  the  ordinary  light  of  the  studio.  The  method 
of  obtaining  this  effect  appears  to  be  a  mystery,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  an  ordinary  beam  of  electric  light  should  have 
the  effect  described.  Perhaps  you  may  know  of  the  existence  of 
some  optical  method  which  would  answer  to  the  above  description  ; 
if  so,  I  and  others  would  be  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  any 
information. — ^Killarnet. 

We  should  say  that  your  artist  friend  is  making  use  of  a  device 
which  was  published  some  year  or  two  ago  by  Professor  R.  W. 
Wood.  A  negative  is  made  of  the  painting  on  a  panchromatic 
plate,  a  lantern  transparency  printed  from  the  negative,  and  pro- 
jected by  a  powerful  lantern  upon  the  painting  itself,  of  course 
registering  the  two  images.  The  result  of  this  is  to  intensify 
the  illumination  in  the  high-lights  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 


shadows   giving   an  effect  of  brilliance  which  is  greatly   beyond 
that  of  the  painting  itself. 

Gold  Toning. — 1.  I  have  been  using  sulphocyanide  and  gold  for 
toning  postcards  in  batches  of  100,  and  solution  has  alw.iys  been 
quite  clear,  and  I  have  used  about  5  grains  of  gold  chloride  to 
100  cards,  obtaining  good  purple  colour.  For  variety  I  was  in- 
duced to  try  a  sodium  formate  formula  for  brown  tones,  using 
smaller  quantity  of  gold.     The  formula  was  : — 

A. — Stock  solution  gold  chloride      ,....     15  grs. 

Water  ; 4  ozs. 

B. — Sodium    formate       120  grs. 

Sodium   bicarbonate       24  grs. 

Water   to       8  ozs. 

Working  directions  :  A,  Idr.,  B.  2  dr..  water  to  10  ozs. 
A  very  few  minutes  after  making  up,  solution  commenced  to  get 
turbid,  and  by  time  I  was  ready  to  commence  toning  was  quite 
dirty-looking.  Will  you  please  say  if  above  formula  is  correct, 
and  if  it  was  right  for  solution  to  go  so  dirty-looking.  Cards 
came  a  decent  colour,  but  toned  very  slowly  indeed.  2.  Can  you 
give  a  formula  that  will  produce  a  pleasing  brown  shade  on  100 
postcards,  with,  say,  3  or  4  grains  of  gold  chloride? — K.  M.  C. 

1.  The  formula  is  quite  correct.  It  is  that  for  the  Wellington 
P.O. P.,  the  makers  of  which  specially  recommend  the  formate 
bath.  It  will  not  keep,  but  it  should  not  spoil  as  quickly  as  you 
describe.  We  think  the  chemicals  are  at  fault  :  formate,  unless 
purch.ased  from  a  reliable  source,  is  liable  to  suspi^um.  2.  We 
recommend  the  following  bath,  used  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Harris,  as 
suitable  for  your  requirements  (see  Jlr.  Harris's  article  on  whole- 
sale toning  of  P.O.P.  cards,  "B.J.,"  September  14,  1906,  p.  725)  : 

Sodium   acetate        16  ozs. 

Gold    chloride       240  grs. 

Distilled  water         50  ozs. 

This  is  a  stock  solution ;  in  making  it  up  the  gold  chloride  is 
first  neutralised  with  chalk.  It  must  ripen  for  at  least  24  hours, 
and  be  diluted  for  use  in  the  proportion  of  11  ozs.  to  60  ozs.  of 
water,  for  two  gross  of  cards,  adding  further  stock  up  to  16  grs.  of 
gold. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONiS. 
September  9  to  October  21. — London  (Salon  of  Photography.     Sec, 

Robert  M.  Cocks,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a,  PaU  Mall 

Ea^t,  London,  S.W. 
September   28   to  30. — Wallasey    Amateur     Photographic     Society. 

Sec,  W.   Hayes,  110.   Brighton  Street,   Seacombe,   Cheshire. 
October  11  to  20. — Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.     Enitries 

close    October   2.       Sec,  Miss    Penrice,  41,  Wellington    Road, 

Bournemouth. 
October  18  to  21.^Rotherham  Photographic  Society.     Entries  close 

October  9.   Sec,  H.  C.  Hemmingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 
November  5  to  11. — Southampton  Camera  Club.    Sec,  C.  M.  Cooper, 

203,    Shirley   Road,   Southampton. 
November  7  to   11. — Norwich  Photographic   Society.      Sec,   J.    T. 

Tanner,  TTie  Lodge,  Bowtliorpe  Road,  Norwich. 
November  15  to  18. — ^Cambridge    and   District   Photographic    Club, 

Sec,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Guest  Road,  Cambridge. 
November  27  to  30. — ^City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic 

Society.     Sec,  F.  W.  Gardner,  135,  Vauglian  Boad.   Harrow. 
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SUMMARY. 

Herr  R.  Diihrkoop,  in  the  concluding  portion  of  his  recent 
address  before  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Aesociation 
of  America,  dealt  with  methods  of  posing,  securing  expression  in 
the  eye,  the  use  of  backgrounds,  and  methods  of  development. 
(P.    740.) 

Some  most  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  lat«  Valentine 
Blanchard  are  published  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  in  the  "  Yorkshire 
Post."     (P.    752.) 

The  value  of  photographic  relief-effect  postcards  in  advertising, 
and  a  method  of  pn?paring  the  cards,  is  the  subject  of  a  note 
in    the    "  Chemist   and    Druggist."     (P.    745.) 

Some  further  letters  on  the  proposed  Union  for  Photographic 
Assistants  appear  on  page  752. 

A  correspondent  endorses  the  m?rits  which  we  have  on  several 
occasions  claimed  for  neutral  sulphite  solution  as  a  preservative 
of  developers.  A  number  of  formulae  for  plates  and  papara  are 
given.     (P.   754.) 

The  preparation  of  collodio-bromide  dry  plates,  making  colour 
prints  on  paper,  stereoscopic  lantern  projection,  etc.,  fieure  under 
"  Patent'  Ne\ys."     (P.  746.) 

Tb3  "  Uto "  paper  for  colour  prints  on  paper,  which  has  occu- 
pied Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  for  some  years  past,  is  now  being  placed 
upon  the  market  in  an  improved  form  by  the  Paris  firm  of 
TJtocolor,  Ltd.     (P.  755.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dodgson,  in  a  note  to  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  describes  further  experiments  with  the  persulphate  reducer, 
and  concludes  that,  in  reducing  a  negative  persulphate  first  dis- 
solves some  of  the  silver,  and  secondly,  by  oxidation  of  the  gela- 
tine, removes  a  further  portion  mechanically,  thus  exposing  more 
silver  to  th^  chemical  action  of  the  persulphate.     (P.   742.) 

In  the  concluding  article  of  the  series  on  the  preservation  and 
decomposition  of  soda  sulphite  solution,  we  make  some  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  analysis  which  could  !»  used  in  investigating 
this  q«?stion.     (P.   739.) 

A  criticism  of  the  claims  made  for  tank  development  is  the 
suVject  of  a  letter  from  a  Chicago  reader.     (P.  754.) 

The  Scottish  Salon  is  to  be  held  at  Perth  next  year,  probably 
from  January  20  to  February  3.     (P.  737.) 

Notes  on  lectur?8  delivered  last  week  at  the  London  Salon  by 
Mr.  W.  Rothenstein  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake  will  be  found  on 
page  751. 

The    discovery    of    platinum    deposits    is    reported    in    Canada. 


EX  OATHDDDRA. 
Novelties  In   accordance   with   our   circular  letter 

tor  1912.  to  the  trade  and  our  intimation  in  these 

columns  last  week,  we  are  asking  manufacturers  of  dis- 
tinctly new  models  of  photographic  apparatus  to  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  reviiswing  tFiese  latter  in  the  1912 
edition  of  the  "  Almanac,"  which  is  now  in  the  press.  As 
in  previous  years,  such  reviews  must  be  based  upon  cor 
personal  trial  or  inspection  of  the  apparatus,  and  as  only 
a  few  weeks  have  now  to  elapse  before  the  text  pages  of 
the  '•  Almanac "  are  finally  closed  for  press,  we  would 
ask  that  firms  intending  to  send  us  their  new  introduc- 
tions for  notice  should  do  so  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
iElectrotypas  are  employed  where  they  assist  in  the  de- 
scription of  an  article,  but,  the  type-space  available  in 
the  "  Almanac  "  being  small,  blocks  greater  in  width  than 
3^in.  cannot  be  used. 

«  *  » 

The  Scottish  January  20  to  February  3  has  been  pro- 
Salons,  visionally  fixed,  for  the  ninth  Scottish 
Salon  at  Perth.  The  Salon  will  be  housed  in  the  Saade- 
man  Art  Gallery,  a  roomy  and  convisnient  locale,  where 
the  first  Salon  was  held.  Messrs.  Dan  Dunlop,  James 
McKissack,  and  J.  M.  Whitehead  form  the  Board  of  Selec- 
tion; and  the  central  situation  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Scotland  should  premise  a  big  entry.  A  one-man  exhibi- 
tion by  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A.,  will  represent  English 
work  on  the  walls.  Among  the  workers  that  have  been 
previously  selected  for  this  honour  are  Percy  Lewis, 
Bristol;  Alex.  Keighley,  Steeton ;  F.  H.  Evans,  London; 
C.  F.  Inston,  Liverpool;  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  London;  the 
late  A.  Horsley  Hinton ;  Chas.  Job,  Hove ;  and  Arthur 
Marshall,  Nottingham.  The  Art  Union  will,  following 
preosdent,  be  again  a  part  of  the  programme.  This  year 
at  Glasgow  over  £100  worth  of  tickets  was  sold,  and  while 
Perth  can  hardly  hope  to  equal  that,  still  the  committee 
will  do  their  best  to  assist  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bates, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  (the  County  Organiser  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion), to  approach  that  record  as  nearly  as  possible.  The! 
President  of  the  Federation,  thie  Earl  of  Moray,  is  taking 
a  keen  interest  in  the  exhibition,  and  the  Salon  Secretary 
(Mr.  H.  Douglas,  City  Chambers,  Perth)  will  spare  no 
labour  to  siscure  a  continuation  of  patst  successes.  Various 
committees  have  been  formed  to  attend  to  the  various  de- 
tails of  the  exhibition.  The  Sailon  is  confined  to  the  work 
of  Scots  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Scots  away  from  the 
Homeland — and  thisre  is  always  a  goodly  representation  of 
these — should  write  to  the  Secretary  so  that  they  may 
receive  copies  of  the  prospectus  as  soon  as  it  is  issued. 


A  Revival 
in   Carbon 
Printing. 


There    is     evidence    that   many   photo- 
graphers   are   now   turning   their   atten- 
tion to  carbon  printing,  the  demand  for 
materials  for  this  process  having  increased  to  a  remark- 
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able    exbint    during    the    past   j-ear.      This    can    hardly    be 
wondered  at,  as  the  prevailing  taste  is  now  for  sepia  cones, 
and    these    can    be    obtained    with    greater    certainty    and 
uniformity    by    carbon    than    by    any    otbar    method    of 
printing.      Simple    as   the   process   is,   it  requires    a   little 
more  study  than  P.O. P.  or  platinotype,  and"  it  can  hardly 
be  expected   that   one's   first   attempts  will   always   prove 
successful.      i'he    gri3atest    stumbling-block    is    the    drying 
of  the  tissue  after  sensitising,  and  this  trouble  is  naturally 
greater  in   autumn   and  winter  than   in  the  dryer  months 
of    summer.      We   therefore    ii?commend    the    beginner    to 
procure  ready  sensitised  tissue,  which,  if  kept  in  a  calcium 
tin    and    treated    with    the    same    care    which    is    accorded 
to  platinum  pap)2r,  will  keep  good  for  some  weeks.     It  is 
advisable   to    practise   with    one    colour   only    until    fairly 
good  prints  can  be  regularly  obtained.     Different  colours 
require  varying  depths  of  printing,  the  number  of  tints  re- 
quired,  being    diffenant   for,    say,    warm   black    and    sepia. 
Although  beginners  usually  start  with  single  transfer,  it 
is  hardly  advisable  for  the  professional  to  do  so,  as  later- 
ally   inverted    prints    are    not    saleable    and.    few    photo- 
grapbars    havo    the    necessary    appliances    for    producing 
reversed   negatives.     The  '■  Autotype  "  flexible  temporary 
support  is  satisfactory   in  use  and  inexpensive,   as  it  can 
be  used  repeatedly.     It  also  permits  of  the  gelatine  image 
being   transferred  to    ivory,    opal,    canvas,    or   other    rigid 
support,  as  well  as  to  paper. 

«  *  * 

Pictures  on  The    worker    in    carbon    has    the    power 

Opal.  of  producing  some   of  the  most  charm- 

ing effects  by  using  finely  ground  opal  as  the  support  for 
his  pictures.  With  the  modern  taste  for  light,  dainty, 
and  sketch-like  pictures,  vignettes  of  small  or  moderate 
siaa  in  sepia  or  red  chalk  should  command  a  ready  sale. 
They  afford  an  excellent  basis  for  colouring,  and  are 
most  amenable  to  modification  By  rubbing  down  with 
pumice  powder  or  cuttle-fish  powder,  the  hard  basis  show- 
ing no  signs  of  the  abrasive  medium,  such  as  scratches, 
which  are  somstimes  seen  upon  paper  pictures.  The 
opal  glass  should  be  of  good  quality  and  hand-smoothed ; 
the  sandrblasted  variety  has  a  tendency  to  give  a  "  gritty  " 
appearance  to  the  half-tones.  Excellent  pictures  may  be 
mad'3  upon   bromide  opals,   but  they  lack  the  transparent 


shadows  characteristic  of  the  carbon  image.  They  are, 
however,  useful  when  enlargements  or  reductions  have  to 
be  made  and  the  cost  of  a  spscial  negative  is  a  con- 
sideration. 


The  Cardinal 
Points  of 
Lenses. 


In  our  issue  of  September  15  we  printed 
a  paper  by  W.  Zschokke  which  gave  full 
details  of  the  cardinal  points  and 
measurements  of  the  "  Dagor  "  lens.  W.3  should,  like  to 
see  other  manufacturers  follow  this  example,  for  in  too 
many  cases  the  users  of  lenses  have  no  idea  as  to  the 
nodal  positions,  and  have  no  means  of  finding  them  out. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  nodes  are  situated  at  or 
very  close  to  tbs  diaphragm,  but  this  assumption  is  often 
very  far  from  the  truth  in  the  case  of  modern  lenses  of 
an  unsymmetrical  pattern.  We  would,  suggest  that  a  uni- 
form system  of  recording  the  necJBSsary  dimensions  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  measurements  should  be  made  from 
the  face  of  the  lens  flange  as  a  datum.  That  is  to  saj% 
the  distances  of  the  two  nodes  from  this  datum  should  be 
given,  and  also  the  distance  of  the  entrance  pupil,  which 
is  a  very  important  item.  The  focal  length  would,  of 
course,  be  a  separate  dimension,  but  the  distanoa  from 
flange-face  to  plate  would  also  be  a  useful  one  to  record, 
especially  for  camera  designers. 

*  *  * 

Suegested  In    a   letter    from    M.    Ellie    which    we 

Experiments  publish  in  this  issue  a  suggestion  is 
on  Depth.  made      which     is     of     considerable     im- 

portance from  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  point 
of  view.  This  is  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  by  systematic  tests  up  to  what  point 
depth  forniuL-c  are  admissible.  It  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  all  nasults  obtained  by  calculation  are  theoretical 
only,  since,  as  M.  Ellie  points  out,  they  ignore  all  the 
effects  of  diffraction,  aberration,  plate  grain,  etc.  In 
some  cases  these  effects  must  be  considerable,  and,  in  no 
cases  can  they  be  absent;  therefore,  at  the  best,  no 
formulae  can  give  exactly  precise  results.  Experimental 
tests  would  not  be  easy  either  to  arrange  or  to  carry  out, 
but  it  appears  evident  that  they  are  necessary  if  the  matter 
of  depth  is  ever  to  be  put  on  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
footing.      As    M.    Ellie    has    already    done   so    much   work 
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Edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C. 


Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  1912 
Alhanac,  now  in  an  advanced  stats  of  preparation,  are 
articles  as  follows:  — 

Lantern-slide  Making.     By  the  Editor. 

A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lantern- 
transparencies  by  red,uction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus ;  processes  of  development 
for  black  and  warm  tones ;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  tbs  best  results. 

At  Home  Portratture.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S. 

Precise  directions  for  indoor  and  outdoor  portraiture 
without  a  studio.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  art 
supplement  plates,  showing  effects  of  good  a«d  bad 
lighting. 

Hints  in  Pictures. 

A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  beginner 
to  perform  such  operations  as  stripping  negative  films, 
mounting  prints,  etc.  One  hundred  and  twenty  illustra- 
tions. 


As  in  previous  years,  the  edition  will  consist  of  25,000 
copies,  and  readers  are  asked  to  place  an  early  order  with 
their  dealer  or  newsagent,  as  this  issue,  like  its  immediate 
predecessors,  is  certain  to  be  sold  out  on  publication. 
Advertisers  who  have  not  hitherto  tested  its  business-bring- 
ing powers  would  do  well  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
volume  is  one  which  is  at  the  elbow  of  every  purchaser — 
for  the  purpose  of  ordering  photographic  goods — through- 
out the  year. 

*^*  Our  publishers  ask  us  to  announce  that  tbs  "  make- 
up "  of  the  forthcoming  Almanac  is  almost  complete  for 
the  press.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  anticipated  ad,vertise- 
ments  are  arrangsd,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  decided 
as  to  their  ad,vertising  in  the  1912  issue  are  requested  to 
note  that  only  fourteen  days  more  remain  before  the  pages 
must  be  finally  closed — on  Friday,  October  13th.  The 
large  size  (over  1,000  pages)  and  edition  (25,000  copies) 
of  tbs  Almanac,  coupled  with  the  making  of  the  "  Index 
to  Goods  Advertised,"  inserted  in  the  volume  as  a  guide 
to  its  contents,  leave  the  publishers  no  option  as  to  the 
date  of  going  to  press. 
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in  connection  with  the  subject,  we  trust  he  may  be  dis- 
posed to  go  yet  furtlier  and  thrash  the  matter  out  very 
thoroughly. 


'Washing 
■Bromide 
Prints. 


We  have  many  times  wondered  that  the 
majority  of  cheaply  produced  bromide 
prnits  and  enlargements  endure  as  well 
as  they  do,  considering  the  totally  inadequate  arrange- 
ments which  are  made  in  most  establishments  for  fixing 
and  washing  them.  One  does  not  have  to  go  far  to  find 
the  weak  point,  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  much 
longer  to  fix  and  wash  a  bromide  print  than  it  takes  to 
•expose  and  develop  it,  therefore  a  rapid  worker  soon 
finds  his  fixing  and  washing  tanks  choked  with  prints 
-which  he  cannot  attend  to  while  he' is  developing;  conse- 
quently, uneven  fixation  ensues,  and  marks  .such  as  those 
complained  of  by  a  correspondent  last  week  make  their  ap- 
pearance during  the  process  of  toning.  Some  years  ago  we 
visited  the  workrooms  of  a  trade  enlarger,  who  was  turning 
out  large  quantities  of  20  x  16  bromides  for  a  canvassing 
firm,  and  were  struck  by  the  congested  state  of  his  fixing 
and  washing  tanks.  On  remarking  upon  this,  the  operator, 
a  man  of  great  experience,  assured  us  that  the  fixing  and 
Avashing  were  sufficient,  but  in  less  than  a  year  the  business 
•collapsed,  owing  to  claims  made  by  customers  who,  after 
finishing  the  enlargements,  had  bad  them  returned  covered 
with  large  brown  stains.  We  think  that  the  least  which 
should  be  done  when  large  quantities  of  bi-omides  are  dealt 
with,  should  be  to  treat  them  to  a  second  fixing  bath,  and  if 
this  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  expense,  then  the 
obvious  remedy  is  to  charge  a  fraction  more  for  the  work. 
We  are  just  now  hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  ''  quantity  " 
man,  but  he  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  "  quantity  " 
•can  only  be  maintained  if  backed  up  by  quality. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  AND 
PRESERVATION  OF  SODA  SULPHITE  SOLUTIONS. 

IV. 

"We  have  now  dealt  with  the  results  so  far  obtained  with 
the  imperfect  method  of  analysis  adopted,  and  it  may  be  as 
-well  to  suggest  the  lines  on  which  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ments could  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
further  information.  First,  it  is  evident  that  the  individual 
•alkali  contents  require  to  be  more  accurately  measured,  and 
for  this  purpose  separate  qualitative  and  quantitative  tests 
should  be  made  in  every  case  for  hydrate  or  bicarbonate. 

Second,  it  is  evident  that  the  Thompson  method  alone  is 
inadequate  unless  followed  with  a  final  alkali  titration  to 
•determine  the  sulphite.  Tlie  difference,  if  any,  between 
this  and  the  iodine  reading  should  then  afford  a  measure  of 
any  material,  such  as  thiosulphate,  while  the  difference 
between  the  alkali  reading  and  the  acid  reading  for  sul- 
phite (after  deducting  for  bicarbonate)  should  afford  a 
measure  of  any  material,  such  as  sulphide.  These  results 
will,  however,  be  of  no  value  unless  the  acid  and  alkali 
solutions  are  adjusted  to  the  iodine  solution  with  extreme 
accuracy,  and  this  is  not  exactly  an  easy  task. 

Third,  when  the  differences  are  measured  we  still  have  to 
■determine  to  what  thej'  are  due;  that  is,  whether  two  sul- 
phides or  thiosulphate,  or  what  not,  and  this  involves  a 
great  deal  of  difficult  work. 

In  applying  the  Thompson  method,  several  precautions 
are  necessary.  It  will  only  give  accurate  results  with  very 
•dilute  solutions,  any  strength  greater  than  N/30  being  in- 
admissible. Also,  it  will  not  give  accurate  results  if  an 
excess  of  indicator  is  used,  the  common  fault  of  inexperi- 
enced analysts.  With  methyl  orange,  especially,  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  indicator  may  be  used,  or  else  the 


results  are  hopelessly  wrong.  Then,  again,  as  is  well 
known,  the  proper  way  of  using  iodine  is  to  titrate  the  sul- 
phite into  the  iodine,  and  not  the  iodine  into  the  sulphite, 
lor  the  latter  method  is  apt  to  give  too  low  a  reading  owing 
to  a  loss  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  right  way  is,  however, 
somewhat  inconvenient  with  the  Thompson  method,  though 
it  can  be  carried  out,  and  by  experiment  we  found  that  the 
error  produced  by  the  wrong  method  could  be  reduced  to 
a  negligible  minimum  by  proceeding  carefully.  By  using 
a  fine  long  jet  to  the  burette  and  titrating  slowly  in  a 
flask,  instead  of  an  open  vessel,  we  found  little  or  no  error 
resulted  when  we  titrated  the  iodine  into  the  sulphite. 
Even  if  we  admit  this  method  to  be  faulty,  that  fact  does 
not  affect  the  character  of  the  results  we  have  already 
obtained,  because  with  them  the  trouble  has  been  an 
excess,  not  a  diminution,  in  the  iodine  reading. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  of  analysis 
proposed. 

1.  Take  10  cc.  of  N/10  solution,  dilute  to  30  cc,  and 
titrate  with  N/200  sulphuric  acid  and  phenolphthalein. 
The  result  in  cc.s  multiplied  by  .841  is  the  percentage  of 
carbonate. 

2.  Add  methyl  orange  to  same  solution  and  titrate  with 
N/200  sulphuric  acid  to  point  of  neutrality.  The  result  in 
ccs.  minus  first  reading  should  give  percentage  of  sulphite, 
l>lui  bicarbonate,  plus  sulphide,  if  either  of  the  latter  exist. 

3.  Titrate  snme  solution  with  N/100  iodine,  using  starch 
as  indicator.  The  result  in  ccs.  should  give  percentage  of 
sulphite  jjlui  thiosulphate,  if  any.  Or,  as  an  alternative, 
add  the  solution  to  100  ccs.  of  N/100  iodine,  and  then  titrate 
back  with  N/100  thiosulphate.  The  percentage  of  sulphite 
is  then  100  minus  the  number  of  ccs.  of  thiosulphate  used. 
In  partially  exhausted  solutions  less  than  100  c.  iodine  can 
be  taken. 

4.  Titrate  same  solution  with  N/100  alkali.  The  result 
divided  by  three  should  give  percentage  of  sulphite  alone. 
The  tests  for  hydrate  and  for  bicarbonate  have  already  been 
described. 

Sulphides  may  be  allowed  for  by  precipitating  them  with 
alkaline  zinc  solution,  arm  then  neutralising  with  acid  and 
phenolphthalein.  On  titrating  with  iodine  the  difference 
between  the  readings  obtained  with  a  solution  so  treated 
and  one  not  precipitated  should  give  the  sulphide.  More- 
over, this  method  may  be  taken  to  prove  that  such  differ- 
ence as  may  exist  is  really  due  to  a  sulphide.  We  have, 
however,  not  been  able  to  find  any  sulphide. 

Thiosulphate  may  be  determined  by  the  result  of  the 
final  alkaline  titration,  as  already  mentioned,  but  as  this 
gives  no  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  thiosulphate  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  quite  satisfactory.  Confirmatory 
tests  are  required,  and  up  to  the  present  we  have  not  been 
able  to  prove  definitely  the  existence  of  thiosulphate,  and 
so  cannot  identify  the  cause  of  the  apparent  excess  in  the 
iodine  reading. 

Though  our  investigations  have  not  carried  us  very  far, 
we  nevertheless  think  they  are  of  suggestive  value.  The 
variable  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  sulphite  indi- 
cated by  the  acid  titration  and  that  found  by  the  iodine 
titration  has  obviously  a  meaning  of  some  sort,  and  the 
correct  explanation  might  very  likely  be  one  of  a  very 
useful  nature  from  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  point 
of  view.  Again,  the  production  of  bicarbonate  under  one 
set  of  conditions,  and  of  hydrate  under  another,  must  also 
have  an  explanation  worth  discovering,  especially  as  it 
points  to  a  quite  different  mode  of  decomposition  of  the 
sulphite.  This  should  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  sulphite  decomposes,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  decomposition  products,  and,  finally,  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  which  retard  or  favour  such 
decomposition. 
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HERR    R.     DUHRROOP    ON     PORTRAIT    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[Our  contemporary  the  "  Bulletin  of  Photography  "  has  now  published  the  text  of  the  lecture  given  by  Herr  R.  Diihrkoop 
before  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America.  Herr  Diihrkoop  dwelt  not  only  on  ideals,  but  on 
the  practical  details  of  the  methods  employed  by  his  daughter  and  himself.] 

II. 


Now   we   will   go  on   to  discuss   single   details,    and   will  first 
take  the  head  : 

Posing    the    Head. 

The  head  in  the  first  place  claims  our  attention,  and  already 
here  we  meet  with  the  greatest  difficulties  to  suppress  abnormal 
formations  as  much  as  possible,  should  these  seem  too  pro- 
nounced in  different  places.  Single  parts  of  the  head,  eyes, 
nose,  or  mouth,  if  finely  formed,  can  be  accentuated  so  as  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  at  least  to  challenge  observa- 
tion first,  so  that  less  beautifully  formed  parts  remain  less 
emphasised.  We  seldom  find  a  face  strictly  symmetrical  in 
form  ;  in  most  cases  we  can  observe  two  different  halves  of  the 
face,  the  one  half  shorter  or  also  broader  than  the  other.  By 
photography  such  anomalies  can  be  corrected,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  exaggerated.  The  side  nearer  the  apparatus  appearing 
mostly  larger,  by  the  choice  of  the  sides  to  be  taken  the 
irregularity  can  be  either  increased  or  diminished.  In  many 
faces  the  nose  is  bent  sideways.  If  the  head  is  turned  to  the 
same  side,  a  favourable  likeness  is  rarely  obtained.  That  side 
towards  which  the  nose  is  directed  usually  proves  the  most 
favourable  side  for  taking.  The  custom  of  speaking  of  a 
"  photographic  side  "  is,  therefore,  not  without  grounds.  Other 
circumstances,  however,  can  render  it  necessary  to  take  a  head 
from  a  certain  sida. 

Expression    in    the    Eye. 

The  eye,  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  has  indeed  the  task  of  first 
displaying  the  inner  man,  but  we  cannot  forgo  its  technical 
treatment.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  take 
the  head  on  the  level  of  the  eyes  higher  or  lower,  for  the  form 
of  the  lid  enclosing  the  eye  is  altered  according  to  the  position 
of  the  head,  at  one  time  appearing  broad,  at  another  narrow. 
The  eyelid  must  frame  the  eye,  and  a  fine  frame  can  here,  too, 
beautify  the  contents.  The  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  certainly 
here  a  very  wide  one,  for  if  we  wish  to  characterise  racial 
beauty,  the  eye  in  the  first  place  must  undergo  very  different 
treatments.  If  it  is  a  question  of  race,  we  must  also  take 
the  peculiarities  of  the  same  into  consideration,  and  the  idea 
of  beauty  must  submit  to  be  altered  according  to  the  racial 
type. 

If  the  character  of  a  person  is  already  expressed  by  the 
carriage  of  the  head,  the  characteristic  qualities  can  be  influ- 
enced by  the  proportions  of  the  height  of  the  camera  to  the 
height  of  the  head.  But  still  more  reasons  will  show  that  the 
height  of  the  camera  is  of  certain  importance. 

The  higher  the  camera  stands  the  deeper  the  head  sinks  on 
to  the  breast,  the  shorter  the  neck  appears,  in  the  opposite 
case  longer,  in  the  case  of  the  photograph  being  taken  at  a 
short  distance,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  half-length  pictures. 
A  bald  head,  taken  from  above,  will  show  the  deficiency  more 
marked  than  with  a  deeper-placed  camera  inclined  from  below 
to  above,  while  with  a  small  snub  nose  the  contrary  is  to  be 
observed. 

Ear    and    Hand. 

To  obtain  a  favourable  reproduction  of  the  mouth  requires, 
too,  a  right  carriage  of  the  head.  A  sharp  mouth  is  frequently 
softened  by  a  suitable  position  of  the  head,  as  well  as  an 
irregular  face,  for  which  the  height  of  the  camera  must  par- 
ticularly be  used  as  an  ameliorating  influence. 

The  ear  generally  demands  less  consideration.     It  is  generally 


often  placed  in  the  indistinct  zone.  But,  however,  in  some 
cases  it  will  require  a  particular  treatment  and  consideration. 
Ears  standing  out  from  the  head  prohibit  a  point  of  view 
directly  in  front. 

The  hand,  in  which  artists  have  always  recognised  the  main 
vehicle  of  expression  of  personality,  has  mostly  received  but 
scant  attention  from  portrait-photographers.  The  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  hand  as  a  living  part  of  the  organism  in  con- 
nection with  the  head  was  scarcely  ever  formerly  made, 
whereas  the  lighting  up  of  the  skull  and  the  face  was  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  in  order  to  employ  them  as  excellent 
means  for  the  characteristic  of  graceful  taking.  The  hand  in 
this  respect  has  never  received  any  attention.  Even  nowadays 
we  are  still  mostly  satisfied  if  the  hands  in  a  picture,  where 
they  cannot  be  left  out,  do  not  disturb  the  external  pose,  but 
to  use  them  as  a  means  of  expression,  to  recognise  in  them  an 
integral  part  of  the  personality,  is  an  art  wliich  in  general 
still  lies  beyond  the  ken  of  portrait  photography.  It  is  no 
doubt  very  easy  to  again  refer  photographers  to  the  study  of 
the  old  masters,  but  in  this  case  it  is  usually  the  right  thing. 
The  greatest  portrait  painters  of  all  ages  have  always  con- 
sidered the  hand  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  last  century  have  in  this  respect  gone  farther 
than  their  predecessors  of  the  best  times  of  tlie  Renaissance 
ever  ventured.  Here  portrait-photographers  will  find  a  grati- 
fying task,  and  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  photographic 
portrait,  by  attention  and  fine  feeling  directed  to  these  matters, 
can  attain  much  which  till  now  has  been  impossible. 

FulULength  and  Three-Quarter-Length  Portrait. 

A  half-length  portrait  is  comparatively  easily  and  effectively 
made.  Real  difficulties  first  begin  when  the  hands  and  the 
rest  of  the  figure  are  added.  We  have  already  talked  about 
the  hands.  In  full-length  portraits  it  is  well,  and  sometimes 
even  necessary,  to  include  something  of  the  surroundings. 
Chairs  and  tables  are  used  when  some  particular  position  is 
demanded.  In  this  respect  good  taste  will  always  know  how 
to  avoid  the  undue  obtrusion  of  the  furniture,  for  the  portrait 
or  the  figure  of  the  sitter  must  always  remain  the  chief  con- 
sideration, and  for  this  purpose  the  head  must  be  most  dis- 
tinctly lighted.  For  full-length  portraits  it  is  also  good  to 
use  objectives  of  long  focus  to  prevent  optical  distortion.  As 
I  have  already  mentioned,  I  employ  very  simple  means  and 
try  to  make  the  sitting  or  standing  subject  take  his  own 
position.  I  go  around  tlie  person  with  the  camera,  if  the  pose 
he  has  adopted  does  not  seem  suitable  for  taking,  until  I  find 
a  position  I  consider  worth  fixing. 

Aim    at    a    Sitter's  Self-Pose 

"  The  finest  pathos  lies  in  simplicity,"  says  the  painter, 
Anselm  Feuerbach — it  is  of  noble  and  intrinsic  effect.  There- 
fore, avoid  also  in  photography  everything  affected  and  far- 
fetched. In  my  sittings,  for  instance,  I  cause  the  person  to 
sij;  down  quietly  and  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair  or  something 
s'milar,  the  hands  remaining  in  the  position  he  just  places 
them  ;  no  smoothing  of  the  clothing,  no  touching  of  the  head 
or  hand  is  allowed,  for  all  that  influences  the  naturalness  of 
the  subject.  I  rather  try  to  get  the  necessary  alterations  of 
position  by  showing  him  what  I  want  and  directing  him  by 
making  suitable  gestures.  I  should  like  to  express  the  standard 
I  go  by   in   saying  all   positions   unconsciously   taken   by   the 
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Bitter  are  in  accordance  with  his  being  or  character.  I  try, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  after  one  expf)»ure 
has  been  made,  to  cause  the  sitter  to  alter  the  position  without 
actually  asking  for  it.  .lust  when  he  is  changing  the  attitude 
you  get  positions  very  fresh  and  vivid.  Such  good  attitudes 
must  be  fixed  with  a  skilful  eye  and  quick  hand,  and  the  model 
at  once  requested  not  to  alter  any  more.  Thus  you  will  fre- 
quently obtain  a  very  picturesque  view. 

As  before  said,  I  try  personally  to  get  the  inde|)endent 
position  of  my  customers  and  practise  daily  the  catching  of 
positions  unconsciously  assumed.  At  all  events,  I  owe  the 
greatest  part  of  my  success  to  this  manner  of  proceeding. 

To  give  my  sittings  life-likeness,  I  never  let  the  person  sit 
quite  straight.  A  human  being  (except  the  soldier  at  attention) 
scarcely  ever  stands  quite  straight — the  head  as  well  as  the 
body  is  always  inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Observe  how 
this  occurs  a  thousand  times  in  life,  on  the  promenade,  in  the 
cafe,  at  home,  or  wherever  it  be.  Do  this  also  in  your  sittings, 
and  your  pictures  will  have  the  charm  of  freshness  and 
originality. 

Concerning  the  takings  of  full  and  three-quarter-lengths,  still 
much  could  be  said,  but  it  is  best  to  let  chance  play  some 
part  and  yet  allow  imagination  some  scope.  Practice  is  always 
better  than  theory. 

In  this  kind  of  taking  the  professional  photographer  will 
not  be  able  to  bind  himself  much  to  academic,  or  let  us  say- 
technical  rules,  for  daily  and  hourly  must  he  infringe  them  ; 
he  must  rather  train  himself  to  produce  good  photographs 
under  all  conditions.  This  seems  rather  a  hard  task,  but  yet 
it  is  possible.  Certainly  great  presence  of  mind,  enormous 
patience,  delicate  feelings  for  the  manifold  effects  of  light,  ex- 
cellent technique  and  artistic  eyes  are  necessary  to  prove  up 
to  the  mark  under  all  conditions. 

Backgrounds. 

The  background  is  another  important  factor  in  the  creation 
of  the  portrait,  in  the  working  up  of  which  we  must  also  study 
celebrated  pictures.  On  the  portraits  of  celebrated  persons  no 
accessory  thing  must  obtrude,  causing  restlessness,  irritating 
the  portrait,  and  rendering  it  worthless.  I  cannot  call  your 
attention  too  much  to  that.  Thank  goodness  those  dreadful 
backgrounds  that  used  to  make  photographs  so  ridiculous  have 
now  disappeared  for  ever,  at  least  out  of  the  studios  of  photo- 
graphers of  note  and  fame.  But  even  plain  backgrounds  cannot 
always  be  used  for  portraits,  as  these  also  cause  dullness  in 
photography.  Wherever  we  find  ourselves  we  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  touches  of  life  ;  never  do  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
surrounding  as  smooth  as  satin-paper  or  polished  marble ; 
therefore,  the  background  of  a  human  portrait  must  always 
show  signs  of  reality,  which,  however,  must  be  so  delicately 
displayed  that  the  person  represented  always  exercises  the 
chief  attraction  on  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Look  how  the 
painters  treat  backgrounds,  nicely  calculated  strokes  of  colour, 
contrasting  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  portrait,  alternating 
weak  and  strong,  varying  in  tone  altogether,  manifold  shades 
of  colour  and  rendering  the  environment  without  undue  ac- 
centuation ;  thus  they  animate  the  portrait  and  render  it 
harmonious  without  tedium.  That  it  is  possible  to  employ  this 
manner  in  photography  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  newer 
masters  of  our  profession.  America  has  in  this  shown  herself 
a  pioneer,  and  your  way  of  producing  backgrounds  as  found  on 
the  beautiful  works  of  the  English  painters,  Gainsborough, 
Reynolds,  etc.,  has  much  charm,  and  pleased  me  exceedingly 
when  I  came  to  America  in  1904.  But  now  you  see  it  too  often. 
It  is,  however,  dangerous  and  logically  not  correct  to  take  such 
a  pronounced  manner  as  a  pattern.  Every  photographer  ought 
to  try  to  cultivate  his  own  taste,  and  for  this  purpose  to  study 
good  works  of  art  untiringly  and  on  every  occasion  throughout 
his  whole  life,  also  the  exhibitions  of  camera  pictures,  thus  to 


obtain  a  mental  extract  thereof,  which  prevents  hi»  eye  and! 
fettling  becoming  one-sided  and  leading  again  tathe  convention- 
ality which  reigned  so  long.  The  simplest  way  i»  to  pour  dull 
varnish  over  the  back  of  the  photographic  plate  and  then  to 
draw  delicate  sketch-like  designs  on  this  with' stump  and  ohalk, 
which,  when  copied  through  the  glass,  come  out  undefined  and 
are  really  only  lighter  spots,  but  produce  an.  effect  which  con- 
siderably increases  the  artistic  effect.  If  these  designs  be  so 
carefully  considered  that  they  will  satisfy  all  artistic  demands, 
well  enough,  but  pains  will  always  have  to  be  taken  to  satisfy 
criticism. 

Practical    Development     Matters. 

If  my  pictures  are  taken  in  all  kinds  off  places,  in   very 
different     lights,     the     developing   also   reqjiires  a  somewhat- 
different  method.    I  very  often  have  to  fight  against  both  under- 
and  over-exposure.     To  overcome  this  I  often  make  use  of  standi 
development,  but  in  somewhat  altered  form.     In  a  glass-grooved 
tank,    water  of  about  65   degrees   Fahr.    is   poured.       If  with 
normal   developing   the   lights   come   out   too   quickly  on    the 
plate,  I  at  once   put  the   plate  in  the  above-mentioned   dish- 
with  the  absorbed  developer,   which,   of  course",   must  not  be- 
rinsed   off  before.     The  first  under-exposed,  plate  in   the  first 
groove,  the  second  in  the  second  groove,  and  so  on,  so  that'- 
only  small  spaces  intervene,  as  otherwise  the  absorbed  developer 
would  too  soon  become  ineffective.     Simply  placing  the  plates- 
in  water  causes  the  lights  to  develop  much  more  slowly  and 
gives  the  shades  time  to  mark; themselves.-    Othierwise  the  lights 
would   have  become   far  too  quickly  dark  -without  the  shades- 
getting  covered  enougfii     The  developing  power  of  the  greatly 
diluted   developer   is,    of  course,   soon   exhausted.     Then  I  go 
on  developing  in  normal  developer,  but  if  the  shades  are  not' 
covered  enough  the  plate  is  dipped  again  in  the  normal  de- 
veloper for  a  moment  and  then  again  placed  in  the  glass  tank, 
and  so  on.     All  this  goes-  quicker  than  I  can  tell,  and  I  have 
thus  attained   the  best  results   in   many  thousand  cases,    and 
many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  here  have  been  developed  in 
this  manner. 

My  task  has  been  to  describe  to  you  how  I  and  many  cele-- 
brated  photographers  in  Germany  work,  but  I  scarcely  believo 
that  this  difficult   manner   of  photographing   will   please   you 
enough  to  use  it  as  a  general  rule.     Of  course,  there  are  also  in- 
Germany  a  number  of  small  second-rate  men  who  try  to  make 
such  things  at  a  cheap  price.     But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
when  a  highly-trained  photographer,  with  fine  understanding, 
takes  such  pictures,   and  I  also  believe  that  the  rich  people 
here  in  America  would  pay  very  high  pricesfor  such  sittings- 
if  you  made  high  charges  and  in  return  produced  something 
exquisite.     I  can  well  imagine  a  great  and  celebrated  photo- 
grapher daily  visiting   his    customers    in   his    motor-car,   and 
making  a  great  success.     lii  every  case  this  way  of  working 
offers  enormous  diversity  and  causes  one  to  feel  much  pleasure 
in  one's  work.     Progress- is  what  we  want,  and  here  lies  a  very 
great   progress   compared    with   the   monotonous-  work   of  the  - 
studio. 

When  the  productions  of  the  photographers  possess  the  spirit 
of  art,  then  their  work  will  be  high,  that  of  some  most  highly 
estimated,   and  the  time  will  come  when  their  works  will  be 
collected  and  valued  like  those  of  the  old  copper-plate  engravers  - 
and  etchers.    Let  us,  therefore,  devote  ourselves  to  the  study 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  painted  portrait  who  have  created 
such  splendid   models  for  the  treatment'  and  arrangement  of 
the  portrait — then  in  the  fiiture  the  camera-portrait  will  attain 
a  rank  which  will  place  it  on  the  same  level  as  the  works  of 
the   related  art.     When   we  see  it  developing   mightily  under 
the  guidance  of  artists  of  exquisite  tastfe,   then  photography, 
too,   will  be  on  the  high  road  to  new  successes,  if  the  motto  • 
of  all  these  aspiring  photographers  remain; 

R.   DCHRKOOP. 
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NOTES    ON     THE    USE    OF    AMMONIUM     PERSULPHATE. 


A   Communication   to   the   Royal   Photographic   Society. 
PART     II. 


Thb  suggestion  that  the  oxidation  of  the  gelatine  during  the  use 
■of  a  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  in  dissolving  the  silver  image 
■in  a  photographic  negative  ■was  due  to  the  formation  of  silver  sul- 
phate according  to  the  reaction  expressed  by  the  equation — 

(NHASA  +  2Ag->Ag^04  +  (NH4>2S04 

and  the  subsequent  formation  of  silver  peroxide,  AgjOj,  is  con- 
■firmed  by  the  results  of  additional   experiments. 

The  oxidation  may  be  made  to  take  place  in  the  absence  of 
-metallic  silver  simply  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  silver  sulphate 
solution  to  the  persulphate  when  in  contact  with  gelatine. 

Fifty  c.c.  of  the  persulphate  solution  were  placed  in  a  flasls  with 
1  gram  of  gelatine,  and  2  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  silver 
sulphate  in  water  added.  The  reaction  was  somewhat  slow  in 
starting,  but  was  proceeding  with  considerable  vigour  after  one  hour 
■and  a  half  had  elapsed.  Allowing  the  action  to  proceed,  it  became 
more  energetic,  and  rapid  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  tcok  place 
until  the  persulphate  was  exhausted. 

The  experiment  described  in  Part  I.  was  repeated  with  doubled 
quantities,  i.e.,  2  grams  gelatine,  4  gr.  silver,  100  c.c.  water,  20 
grams  persulphate.  An  analysis  of  the  solution  obtained  yielded 
the  following  results  :  — 


Sulphate  (SO,) 
Anmionia  (NH^)... 
Persulphate 
Acidity  of  Solution 
Nitric  Acid 
Silver        


16-327'tgrams. 
2-9665      „ 
nil. 

•306  normal, 
a  minute  trace. 

■87  grams. 


■Silver  remaining   undissolved  3.14  grams.     Tliree  points  in   this 
rresult  require  special  notice. 

(1)  The  amount  of  persulphate  actually  used  in  dissolving  the 
silver  is  very  small ;  the  .87  grams  shown  to  have  entered 
into  solution  would,  according  to  the  equation  already  given, 
require  .92  of  persulphate ;  the  remainder,  18.47  [see  (2)] 
grams,  was  therefore  used  entirely  in  oxidising  the  gelatine. 
i(2)  The  amount  of  ammonia  evolved  is  apparently  greater  than 
could  be  obtained  from  the  amount  of  persulphate  employed. 
The  amount  of  persulphate  is  given  by  the  precipitation 
■of  barium  sulphate  equivalent  to  16.3274  grams  of  SO4,  and 
vthis  would  be  derived  from  19.39  grams  of  ammonium  per- 


sulphate.    That  this  was  the  weight  of  actual   persulphate 
in   20   grams   of   the   salt   used  was   confirmed   by   separate 
analysis.     {It  was  an  older  specimen  than  that  used  in  the 
experiments  described  in  Part  I.,   and   had  slightly  decom- 
posed.)    The   ammonia,  2.2665   grams,   would  require   19.89 
grams   of    persulphate.      The  discrepancy    is    doubtless    due 
to  the  oxidation  of  part  of  the  gelatine,  probably  to  amino 
compounds,    giving    off,    on    distillation    with   caustic    soda, 
substances  capable  of  neutralising  hydrochloric  acid. 
(3;  The  amount  of  nitric  acid  found  .is  very  small.     When  no 
gelatine  is  used  nitric  acid  is  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tity.    Evidently  the  oxidising  action  of  the  silver  peroxide 
upon  complex  organic  substances  is  much  more  rapid  than  the 
action  upon  ammonia. 
The  action  of  ammonium  persulphate  in  reducing  a  negative  is 
therefore  due  to  two  causes :   First,  the  solution  of  a  small  amount 
of  silver   forming    silver   sulphate    and    ammonium    sulphate ;  and, 
secondly,  the  oxidation  of  the  gelatine  of  the  film  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  more  silver,  partly  mechanically  and  partly  by  bringing 
a  lower  layer  of  the  metal  into  contact  with  fresh  persulphate  and 
thus  causing  further  solution. 

This  gelatine  oxidation  takes  place  most  rapidly  where  silver 
peroxide  is  produced  in  largest  quantities,  and  this  is  where  most 
silver    is   present — the   densest   parts   of   the    negative. 

The  above  might  be  taken  as  suggesting  that  ammonium  per- 
sulphate is  likely  to  seriously  damage  a  negative,  and  certainly  it 
would  if  allowed  to  act  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  during  the  short  time  that  a  persulphate  solution  is  in 
use  for  reduction  the  amount  of  gelatine  affected  will  not  be 
great,  as  this  action  must  be  preceded  by  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
silver  to  form  the  necessary  silver  sulphate.  It  is,  however,  my 
opinion  that  the  more  rapid  removal  of  the  denser  parts  of  a  nega- 
tive is  due  to  the  commencement  of  the  oxidation  and  removal  of 
the  gelatine. 

Since  writing  the  first  part  of  this  paper  I  find  that  the  oxidising 
action  of  silver  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  persulphates  was  investi- 
gated by  R.  Kempf,  and  published  under  the  title  "  Oxydationen 
mit  Silberperoxyd,"  in  various  numbers  of  the  "  Berichte,"  in 
1906,  but  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  previous  investigation  of  the 
action  upon  gelatine.  J.  W.  Dodgson,  B.Sc. 


THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    ALKALI     IN     PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 


[The  following  is  a  translation  made  with  some  abridgment  of  a  thesis  describing  an  investigation  carried  out  by  M.  Louis 
'Bourgeois  for  the  doctorate  of  science  of  the  Lausanne  University.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  forms  a  volume  of  116  pages,  published 
by   E.    Lavanchy,   Morges,    Switzerland. — Eds.    "  B.J."] 


I 

I 


TThe  first  developer  to  be  examined  was  pyrogaUic  acid,  using  the 
Lumiere  formula,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  employing,  viz.  : 

Pyro      30  gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous    100  gme. 

Citric  acid      5  gms. 

Water       1,000  ocs. 

•For  development,  20  ocs.  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  40  ccs. 
•of  wa.ter.  Plate  No.  12,  developed  without  any  alkali,  required  an 
■extremely  long  time  (5  hours),  to  reach  sufiicient  density.  The 
result,  nevertheless,  is  excellent  as  regards  gradation.  Most  of 
■the  plates  show  a  yellowish  colour  from  the  back,  due  to  the  oxida- 
!tion  of  the  pyro.     This  diminisheB  as  the  alkali  is  increased,  doubt- 


less in  consequence  of  the  increased  rate  of  development.  Increase 
of  the  alkali  equally  aflfects  the  colour  of  .the  silver  deposit. 

In  the  case  of  the  plates  developed  by  time,  using  a  development 
factor  of  6,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any  alteration  in  the 
facfor  on  increasing  the  proportion  of  alkali. 

With  pyro  the  silver  deposit  is  of  brovmish-black,  the  gradation 
good,  and  the  detail  excellent.  Increase  of  the  quantity  of  carbonate 
up  to  .7  gm.  anhydrous  carbonate  per  60  ocs.  of  bath,  somewhat 
increases  the  density,  but  beyond  this  quantity  the  density  de- 
creases. Moreover,  increase  in  the  alkali  tends  to  eat  oat  the  fine 
lines. 

In  the  case  of  hydroquinone,  two  series  of  tests  were  made,  one 
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by  ordinary  and  the  other  by  factorial  development.  A<  pointed 
out  by  l{eeb,i6  hydroquiiione  ia  almost  destitute,  or  entirely  so,  o( 
developing  power  when  used  with  neutral  aulphite.  Reeb  used  » 
solution  made  as  follows: — 

Hydroquinone    ■■ 1  gm. 

Soda  sulphite,  pure  neutral     18  gms. 

Water,   distilled       150  ccs. 

Of  this  he  writes: — "The  image  requires  an  enormous  time  (about 
18  hours)  to  appear,  and  does  not  gain  much  during  the  succeeding 


According  to  our  experiments,  hydroquinone  in  neutral  sulphite 
solution  pure,^''  has  given  us  one  of  the  'best  negatives  as  regard* 
gradation  of  the  half-tones  and  fineness  of  detail,  that  is  to  say,  bjr 
allowing  the  full  time  required  for  the  process.  The  plat«  wa» 
stained  yellowish-pink,  with  a  pink  deposit  over  the  high-lights, 
but  as  regards  griidation,  especially  in  the  half-tones,  the  negatives 
developed  without  alkali  were  invariably  the  best.  In  this  same, 
experiment  the  silver  deposit  was  an  opaque  black ;  the  gelatine  was 
covered  by  a  pink  fog.    In  the  case  of  the  two  other  plates,  No*.  47 


TABLE  I.— PYRO  AT  TEMP-  l?"  G. 

Formula:— Pypo, '6  gm. ;  soda  sulphite  anhydrous,  2  gm.s.;  citric  aoid,  1  gm. ;  water,  60  ccs. 
Alkali  solution,  10  per  cent,  soda  carljonate  anhydrous. 


« 
'•1 

s 

si 

3S 

Time  of 

derelop. 

ment. 

DMHitfOt 

negailre. 

i 

Ck>lour  of 
silver  deposit. 

Oradstlon. 

Fog. 

Bemarlia. 

12 

nil 

5  hrs. 

rather  heavy 

6 

deep  brownish  yellow 

1 
excellent 

considerable 



13 

•1 

2  h.  18  m. 

»» 

5 

yellowish  grey 

bad 

„ 

defective,  due  to  error  of  ex- 
posure 

14 

•2 

64  min. 

3 

g«od 

slight 

— 

15 

•3 

52  min. 

6 

grey 

bad 

somewhat  great 

— 

10 

•4 

40  min. 

very  heavy 

3 

black 

fairly  gosd 

considerable 

over-developod 

17 

•5 

42  min. 

» 

bad 

none 

If 

18 

•6 

36  min. 

4 

fairly  good 

slight 

„ 

19 

•7 

29  min. 

poor 

12 

grey 

quite  defeetive 

considerable 

deposits  in  gelatine,  details- 
eaten  out 

20 

•8 

4  min. 

good 

10 

very  good 

nil 

thin  negative,  detail  good 

21 

•9 

3  m.  30  8. 

„ 

10 

black 

t, 

good  detail 

22 

1-0 

3  min. 

»' 

11 

yellowish  black 

not  so  good 

slight 

,» 

23 

1-1 

3  min. 

rather  weaker 

12 

„ 

poor 

none 

"                       1                  ^ 

24 

1-4 

3  min. 

good 

6 

greenish  black 

good 

„ 

good  negative,very  transparenti 

25 

2-0 

2  m.  30  s. 

fairly  heavy 

6 

yellowish  black 

excellent 

»» 

excellent  negative,  very  good! 
detail 

26 

3-0 

2  min. 

good 

8 

fairly  good 

less  intense 

negative  dense  in  high-lights 

27 

4-0 

1  m.  50  8. 

10 

greenish  black 

none 

fairly  good  detail 

28 

50 

1  m.  35  8. 

6 

jj 

details  somewhat  eaten  out 

29 

7-0 

1  m.  40  s. 

8 

not  so  good 

„ 

„                           n 

80 

10-0 

2  min. 

rather  weak 

12 

„ 

slight 

dense  high-lights 

31 

20-0 

1  m.  50  s. 

good 

8 

greenish  brown 

»» 

very  slight 

„               »» 

TABLE  n.-PYRO,   FACTOR  6. 
Formula :— As  in  Table  I.    Alkali  solution,  10  per  ceut_soda  oarbonatto  anhydrous. 


2 

At 

Si 

Time  of 
develop- 
ment. 

Density  of 
negaiive. 

a. 
O 

11 

Colour  of 
silver  deposit. 

nradation, 

IV)g. 

Remarlcs. 

32 

•74 

240  sec. 

fairly  good 

black 

fairly  good 

none 

for  determination  of  develop- 

ment factor 

33 

•74 

225  sec. 

normal 

8 

brownish  black 

good 

slight 

„               "               " 

34 

•74 

240  sec. 

_, 

7 

black 

fairly  good 

none 

"               "      ,        ,"         J 

35 

nil 

6  hrs. 

very  heavy 

0 

slightly  pinkish  black 

gOLd 

slight 

rather    over-developed,   goocL 
details 

37 

•1 

3  h.  .SO  m. 

fairly  heavy 

6 

dense  black 

poer 

none 

good  detail 

38 

•2 

54  min. 

heavy 

4 

very  go«d 

n- 

„ 

39 

•3 

21  min. 

good 

8 

good 

>f 

somewhat  lacking  in  detail 

40 

•4 

9  m.  30  s. 

11 

gresyish  black 

not  so  good 

t. 

good  detail 

41 

•5 

7  min. 

8 

,♦ 

,T 

slight 

„ 

42 

•6 

6  min. 

11 

insuQicient 

,, 

43 

•7 

4  ni.  30  s. 

8 

black 

good 

none 

somewhat  lacking  In  detail 

44 

•8 

4  min. 

7 

„ 

n 

99 

good  detail 

45 

•9 

3  min. 

t* 

9 

greyish  black 

tr 

slight 

„ 

46 

1-0 

3  min. 

»» 

7 

yellowish  black 

M 

none 

1 

six  hours.  During  this  time  the  plate  is  seen  to  be  fixing  around 
the  edges,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  it  ia  found  to  be  completely 
fixed,  leaving  an  image  of  a  kind  which  would  not  yield  a  good 
print  by  contact.  The  experiment  showed  that  hvdroquinone  be- 
comes a  developer  if  given  sufficient  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
silver  salt  obuined  in  solution  by  means  of  the  sulphite. 

'•  "Bull.  Soc.  Fr.  Phot.,"  ISM. 


and  62,  developed  in  hydroquinone  without  alkali.  No.  47  came  up- 
in  thirty  minutes,  and  was  developed  for  two  hours  and  a-half  at  » 
temperature  of  65  deg.  F.  Opacity,  as  tested  by  the  line  chart,  2^ 
The  gradation  in  the  scale  of  half-tone  strips  was  excellent.     In  the 

"  We  have  not  ooniroll»l  tho  purity  of  tlie  sulphite  employed.  Taking  the^ 
material  as  representing  what  is  used  in  actual  photo«t»phic  pracUoe  :  >*«,»"'!'»''* 
use<l  was  that  supplie.1  as  pure  by  l.umiiire.  It  i«  therefore  not  claimed  that  tmr 
Hgures  Kivei.  by  ii.  Reeb  :iro  incoirict  M.  Reeb  worked  with  sulphite  neutralise* 
with  btinlphite  and  tested  with  pht'nolpUib»lin. 
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case  of  No.  62,  develojwd  by  the  factorial  method,  using  a  multi- 
plier of  5,  the  image  appeared  in  twenty-seven  minutes,  and  de- 
velopment lasted  two  hours  fifteen  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of 
68  deg.  F.  Opacity,  2;  good  gradation  of  the  half-tone  series  of 
tints.     The  composition  of  the  developer  was : — 

Hydroquinone        10  gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous       40  gms. 

Water       1,000  ccs.  ,. 

No  trace  of  solution  of  the  silver  bromide  by  the  sulphite  was 


In  the  case  of  the  plates  developed  by  hydroquinone,  using  a 
factor  of  5,  the  formula  employed  was : — 

Hydroquinone        5    gm. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  2       gms. 

Soda  carbonate  anhydrous     2.75  gms. 

Water       60      ccs. 

In  this  second  series  we  obtained  an  almost  constant  opacity. 
In  the  case  of  hydroquinone  the  addition  of  alkali  has  given  ua  a 
silver   deposit   on   the   negative   of    pure   black.      By   exceeding  a 


TABLE  III.-HYDROQUINONB  AT  TEMP.  17«  C. 

Formula :— Hydroquinone,  10  gms. ;  soda  sulphite,  40  gms. ;  water,  1,000  ccs. 
Alkali  solution,  20  per  cent,  soda  carbonate  anhydrous. 


1 

s 

•s 

Si 

^§1 

47 

nil 

48 

•2 

49 

•4 

60 

•6 

51 

•8 

52 

1-0 

53 

1-2 

64 

1-4 

55 

1-6 

56 

1-8 

57 

2-0 

58 

4-0 

69 

6-0 

Time  of 
develop- 


2h.  30m. 
40  min. 

13  min. 
8  min. 

7  min. 
6  min. 
4  min. 
4  min. 
4  min. 
3  min. 
3  min. 
3  min. 
3  min. 


Density  of 
negative. 


heavy,  good 

weaker 
fairly  heavy 

good 
rather  weak 


weak 


Colour  of 
silver  deposit. 


pinkish  black 
black 


greyish  black 


grey 


(Ti-adation. 


excellent 
good 

bad 
fairly  good  except 
in  the  half-tones 


bad 


Fo? 


considerable 
not  so  much 


considerable 


Bemaiks. 


excellent  negative 
a  little  lacking  in  detail  and 
half-tone 


4 

if 

86 

2-75 

«0 

2-75 

'61 

2-75 

■62 

nil 

63 

•2 

•64 

•4 

65 

•6 

«6 

•8 

•67 

1-0 

68 

1-2 

69 

1-4 

70 

1-6 

71 

1-8 

72 

20 

78 

4-0 

1 

Time  of 
develop- 
ment. 


200  sec. 
2  m.  85  s. 


180  sec. 

2  h.  15  m. 

30  min. 

13  m.  45  s. 

9  m.  10  s. 
8  m.  20  s. 
7  m.  30  s. 

7  min. 
6  m.  15  s. 
5  m.  50  s. 
5  m.  25  s. 

5  min. 
4  m.  10  8. 


TABLE   IV. -HYDROQUINONE,  FACTOR  5. 
Formula  as  in  Table  III.    Alkali  solution,  20  per  cent,  soda  carbonate  anhydrous. 


Density  of 
ntgative. 


normal 


good 

intense 

fairly  heavy 


rather  weaker 
normal 
heavy 


Colour  of 
silver  deposit. 


black 


brownish  black 
black 


greyish  black 
black 


Gradation. 


good 


very  good 


poor 

good  except  in 

middle  tones 


not  so  good 


Fog. 


very  slight 
cl  nsiderable 


inconsiderable 

pink 

yellow 
light  pink 

slight 


none 

slight 

very  slight 


Remarks. 


for  flnding  development  factor : 

water  60  ccs. 

sulphite  anhydrous    2    gms. 
carbonate        „  2"75  „ 

hydroquinone        ...       '5  gm. 

see  plate  No.  48 ;  detail  very 
good 


detail  not  so  good 


noticeable  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  It  would  seem  that  either 
the  sulphite  contained  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  sufficient  for  de- 
veloping the  latent  image,i8  or  that,  as  suggested  by  Reeb,  the  silver 
salt  dissolved  by  the  sulphite  allowed  of  development  taking  place. 
It  appears  possible  that  a  silver  salt  of  a  metal  possessing  such  basic 
properties  as  does  silver,  if  present  in  a  developer  in  colloid  solu- 
tion should  enhance  the  reducing  properties. 

«r  h^Mhloric  acli'*'"''  '™'*'*  **^*  '"*  ''''"''*'<'*"*«  »'  «»»  on  additiou  of  acetic 


certain  quantity  of  the  carbonate  the  addition  has  reduced  the 
gen'eral  density,  and  especially  the  opacity  of  the  blacks.  The  half- 
tones (light  greys)  are  completely  eaten  out  as  soon  as  the  relatively 
small  proportion  of  carbonats  (.5  gm.  in  60  ccs.)  is  exceeded. 

Hydroquinone  thus  tends  to  give  hard  negatives  as  soon  as  the 
proportion  of  alkali  is  increased.  The  preceding  experiments  have 
shown  us  that  in  order  to  secure  correct  gradation  of  the  half-tonee 
the  quantity  of  anhydrous  carbonate  per  60  ccs.  of  the  normal  de- 
veloper should  not  be  greater  than   .4  gm.     Hydroquinone,  when 
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made  up  in  these  proportions,  fonns  a  rapid  developer,  in  fact,  too 
rapid  for  practical  use,  since  it  i»  difHcult  to  modify  it  during  the 
course  of  development. 

In  the  case  of  adurol,  very  satiefactoi-y  results  were  obtained. 
The  den-iity  of  the  negatives  is  frequently  very  good,  even  when 
working  without  alkali,  but  the  gelatine  loses  its  transparency  and 
becomes  of  slightly  milky  appearance  if  the  quantity  of  alkali  is 
increased  beyond  the  normal.  The  purity  of  the  whites,  which  at 
6rsl  is  somewhat  defective,  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  alkali, 
but  beyond  the  quantity  of  1.4  gm.  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate 
they  commence  to  veil  over  again.  In  the  case  of  developers  later 
in  the  series  the  details  are  eaten  out.     The  formula  employed  was : 

Sulphite  anhydrous      40  gms. 

Adurol         10  gms. 

Water       1,000  ccs. 

In  the  case   of  adurol  Hauff,  the  chlor  compound,   the  average 

opacity  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  by  hydroquinone.     In 

the  first  six  plates  treated  with  this  developer  the  opacity  is  much 

less,  and  greater  in  the  second  set  of  six.     The  figures  obtained  are 

as  follows : — 

nydroquinone.       Adurol. 

Mean  opacity 8  5  62 

Ist  half  (alkali  0  to  1  gm.)        4.5  7 

„  „        2nd  „    (     „      1  to  4  gni.s  )       9  5-2 

It  may  thus  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  adurol,  increase  of  tbe 
alkali  does  not  reduce  the  opacity  of  the  highlights  of  a  negative 
as  it  does  with  hydroquinone.  In  developing  with  adurol  a  smaller 
quantity  of  carbonate  should  be  used.  The  image  appears  much 
more  quickly  than  that  developed  by  hydroquinone  used  with 
potass  carbonate.  In  a  general  way,  low  temperature  has  much  less 
effect  on  the  adurol  developer  than  on  hydroquinone,  and  to  sum  up  it 
may  be  said  that  adurol  is  superior  to  hydroquinone  in  its  rapidity 
of  action,  much  less  fog,  better  detail,  greater  indifference  to  tem- 
perature, greater  opacity  of  the  highest  densities,  and  lastly,  better 
clearness  of  the  shadows  (of  the  negative).  L.  Bourgeois. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RELIEF-EFFECT  POSTCARDS  FOR  ADVERTISING 
PURPOSES. 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  "  Chemist  and  Druggist,"  a  contributor, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Dodsley,  recoixls  his  satisfaction  with  photographic 
postcards  as  advertising  literature.  He  prepares  a  "  plasticine  " 
relief  of  the  subject  to  be  reproduced  as  a  postcard.  This  Is 
photographed  under  oblique  lighting,  and  from  the  photograph  a 
half-tone  block  is  made  for  the  issue  of  the  cards  at  a  cheap  rate. 
In  view  of  what  is  said  below  by  Mr.  Dodsley  as  to  the  value  of 
his  specialty  in  advertisement  literature,  photographers  should  be 
encouraged  to  offer  this  class  of  work  to  tradesmen  in  their  dis- 
tricts.    Mr.  Dodsley  writes:  — 

"  It  will  be  conceded  in  the  first  place  that,  at  the  present  stage 
of  business-life,  advertising  in  some  form  or  another  is  as  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  business  as  the  holding  of  stock.  What  will 
be  the  most  efficient  form  of  advertisement  to  adopt  is  the  para- 
mount difficulty  to  settle.  Three  things  of  importance  have  to  be 
considered.  First,  the  class  of  customer  it  is  desired  to  reach ; 
second,  the  radius  to  be  covered ;  and,  tliird,  the  amount  available 
for  expenditure. 

"The  foi-ra  of  advertisement  I  suggest  in  this  article  has  many 
advantages :  they  are  picture  postcards  photographed  from  home- 
made bas-relief  plaques.  It  may  be  varied  so  as  to  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  clients.  By  halfpenny  post  it  can  be  made  effective 
over  any  radius.  The  attractive  and  unique  style  ensures  its 
being  studied  and  passed  round.  A  series  of  follow-ups  in  different 
coloured  inks  impresses  the  recipient  with  your  individual  style  of 
advertisement,  so  that  wherever  seen  it  is  at  once  intuitively  con- 
nected with  your  own  establishment.  For  introducing  specialties  it 
is  unapproachable,  as  your  advertising  of  the  specialty  is  a  specialty 
in  itself.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  recommendation  is  that  not 
everyone  can  imitate,  for  each  block  turned  out  bears  the  impress 
of  the  individual. 

How  TO  Pbodccb  a  Cast. 

"  The  materials  required  are  a  box  of  grey  plasticine  and  a  piece 
of  thick  plate-glass,  about  14  in.  by  9  in.  (this  I  have  found  the  most 
convenient  size  to  work   upon),   with  a   wooden  skewer  sharpened 


to  a  point  at  one  end  and  about  1-16  in.  in  thickness  (this  is  nsed 
for  ornamentation),  an  ointment-slab,  and  a  pill-knife. 

"  First  cover  the  glass  with  an  even  thin  layer  of  plasticine. 
Having  made  a  fair  copy  on  paper  of  the  design  and  wording,  roll 
out  a  length  of  plasticine  on  the  pill-slab  to  the  required  thinness, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  letters,  cut  off  the  portions  required 
for  forming  each  letter,  pick  the  parts  up  with  a  large  needle,  and 
place  in  position ;  a  slight  pressure  will  make  them  adhere  and 
close  up  the  joints.  Having  finished  off  all  the  lettering  and  design 
or  ornamentation,  put  the  photographs  or  cartons  to  be  copied  into 
position  last  of  all.  Plasticine,  being  somewhat  of  a  greasy  nature,  is 
apt  to  soak  through  and  mark  the  paper  or  cardboard. 

"  The  bas-relief  is  now  ready  for  being  photographed.  Fix  in 
an  upright  position,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  source  of  light,  the 
angle  at  which  the  light  falls  upon  the  cast  determining  the  depth 
of  shadows.  The  correct  angle  at  which  to  obtain  the  most  effective 
lighting  will  depend  upon  the  subject  and  whether  there  is  a  carton, 
bottle,  or  other  outstanding  object;  this,  of  course,  will  cast  a  much 
deeper  shadow,  in  some  cases  quite  obliterating  all  detail.  Unless 
extreme  contrast  is  desired,  use  a  backed  plate  of  ordinary  speed, 
making  your  negative  exact  postcard  size. 

"From  a  clear  contrast-print  a  half-tone  block  can  be  made  at 
varying  prices,  a  thousand  postcards,  including  the  cost  of  block, 
being  from  15s.  to  25s.  For  high-class  advertising,  circulated 
through  the  post,  I  have  found  this  bas-relief  the  most  effective 
of  any  form  of  advertising  I  have  adopted." 


Pboto-roecDanicai  Dotes- 

Employment  in   Photo-Engraving. 

We  are  frequently  asked  for  advice  as  to  obtaining  engagements 
in  process  houses.  Many  querists  seem  to  assume  that  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  ordinary  photography  will  qualify  them  for  such  a  position. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  "process"  has  become  a  very 
highly  specialised  branch  of  photographic  work  requiring  skill  of  a 
degree  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice.  It  is  also  some- 
times asked  if  the  occupation  cannot  be  learned  at  some  of  the  schools 
teaching  process,  our  answer  to  which  is  decidedly  in  the  negative. 
Correct  methods  can  be  acquired  at  a  school,  but  it  is  difficult,  if  nol 
impossible,  to  acquire  at  a  school  the  experience  that  is  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  the  speed  so  necessary  to-day.  Further,  the 
schools  only  admit  persons  actually  engaged  in  some  branch  of  the 
craft,  their  function  being  held  to  be,  not  to  teach  the  trade,  but  to 
supplement  the  training  obtained  in  the  workshop.  -Moreover,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  conditions  are  so  very  much  better  for 
employees  in  photo-engraving  than  in  other  occupations:  while 
it  is  true  that  the  quite  first-class  man  obtains  good  wages  (as  he 
does  in  every  industry),  the  subdivision  of  labour  now  introduced 
enables  labour  to  be  engaged  at  constantly  reduced  remuneration. 
There  is  also  another  unpleasant  feature  that  is  becoming  common 
in  process  houses,  and  that  is  the  "  standing-off  "  of  the  workman 
when  the  business  is  slack.  This  deplorable  practice  is  not  a  regular 
feature  of  other  branches  of  photography,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
never  will  be,  for  it  is  indisputable  that  such  casualisation  of  labour 
is  a  most  demoralising  thing  for  the  worker,  and  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  reckless  discontent  which  we  have  lately  witnessed. 


London  and  Peovincial  Photogbaphic  AssociATiON.-The  meet- 
ing on  Thursday  evening,  October  5,  is  a  "Ladies'  Night,  when 
Mr.  W.  A.  Furse  will  deliver  a  lecture  entitled  "  Way  Down  Along. 

OaLONiAL  Enteepbise.— ilarlon's  have  just  made  for  an  East 
Rand  studio  a  very  handsome  showcase,  built  of  teak  and  faced 
all  over  the  front  with  beaten  copper,  the  name  of  the  studio  stand- 
ing out  in  embossed  copper  letters.  The  only  ornaments  of  a 
different  kind  are  three  beads  of  turquoise,  each  the  size  of  a  two- 
shilling  piece.  These  add  a  pleasant  note  of  contrast  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  case.  The  whole  result  is  certainly  very  striking,  and 
the  case  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  Marion's  can  maka 
similar  cases  at  a  cost  of  about  five  guineas  each,  the  size  of  this 
particular  specimen  being  4ft,  lin.  high  i  2ft.  2in.  wide. 
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FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
September  9  to  October  21. — London  Salon  of  Photography.     Sec, 

Robert  M.  Coclcs,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  5a,  Pall  Mall 

East,  London,  S.W. 
September   28  to  30. — Wallasey    Amateur     Photographic    Society. 

Sec,  \V.  Hayes,  110,  Brighton  Street,  Seacombe,  Cheshire 
October  11  to  20. — Bournemouth  and  District  Camera  Club.     Entries 

close    October   2.       Sec,  Miss    Penrice,  41,  Wellington    Road, 

Bournemouth. 
October  18  to  21. — Rotherham  Photographic  Society.     Entries  close 

October  9.   Sec,  H.  C.  Heramingway,  Tooker  Road,  Rotherham. 
November  1  to  4. — Hackney  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  W.  Selfe, 

24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E. 
November  6  to  11. — Southampton  Camera  Club.    Sec,  C.  M.  Cooper, 

203,   Shirley  Road,   Southampton. 
November  7  to   11. — Norwich   Photographic   Society.     Sec,   J.   T. 

Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bowfchorpe  Road,  Norwich. 
November  15  to   18. — Cambridge   and   District   Photographic  Club. 

Sec,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Gueet  Road,  Cambridge. 
November  27  to  30. — City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic 

Society.     Sec,  F.  W.  Gardner,  135,  Vaughan  Road,  Harrow. 


Patent  mm. 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 

"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

September  11   to  16:  — 

CoK«m  Photogr.\pht. — No.  20,251.  Colour  photography  and  print- 
ing. Georges  Bauge,  Alexandre  Dumez,  and  Alexandre  de 
Seauve. 

Pbiktihg  Appar.^tts. — ^No.  20,301.  Photographic  printing  appara- 
tus.    Oscar  .John  Raush. 

Films. — No.  20,119.  Manufacture  of  cellulose  films.  Jacques  Edwin 
Brandenberger. 

Cinematographs. — No.  20,360.  Cinematograph  projectors.  Thomas 
Ellis   GrifHths   and    George  William   Lester. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    35,     Southampton    Buildings,     Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   J  ■rackets   is   that   of   application   in  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted    under    the    International 

Convention. 

CoLLODro-BROMiDE  Drt  Plates.— No.  7,201,  1911  (March  24,  1910). 
— The  invention  refers  to  an  instantaneous  collodio-bromide  plate 
which  can  compete  with  the  extra  rapid  gelatino-dry  plates. 
These  rapid  collodion  plates  are  prepared  by  the  following 
process  : — 

1. — Preparation  of  the  Gun-Cotton. 
Pour  little  by  little  1,000  ccs.  of  nitric  acid  of  a  density  of  1.4 
into  1,500  ccs.  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66°,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  C. 

Bring  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  72°   C.   and  immerse 
respectively  50  gms.  of  cotton  for  about  10  minutes. 
2. — Preparation  of  the  Collodion. 
Alcohol  at  94°  measured  at  a  temperature  of 

^     15°    C 750  gms. 

Dry  hnely  powdered  silver  nitrate  25  gms. 

Heat  in  a  water  bath    to    70°   C.   until  com- 
pletely dissolved.     Add  ; — 

Ordinary   ether    250  gms. 

Stir  and  let  it  rest  for  a  few  tours,  filter 
and  add  : — 

Gun  cotton  prepared  as  under  1  10  gms 

Stir,  let  it  rest  and  filter. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  Glass. 
The  glass  perfectly  clean  and  polished  is  covered  with  solu- 


tion of  albumen  and  dried  vertically  in  the  stove  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80°  C. 

Solution:  of  Albumen: — 

Dried   powdered  egg  albumen   10  gms. 

Distilled    water       990  ccs. 

Ammonia    at   22°     10  ccs. 

Stir  and  filter  until  perfectly  clear. 

Spread  the  prepared  collodion  by  pouring  it  on  to  the  glass  at. 
the  rate  of  500  ccs.  for  every  square  metre  to  be  coated. 

The  coagulation  is  sufficient  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  minutes-, 
at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

From  this  moment  until  the  end  of  the  operations  all  the- 
manipulations  are  effected  in  red  light. 

4.  Bromiding. 
Plunge  the  plate  into  the  following  bath  : — 

Distilled    water    1000  ccs. 

Potassium   bromide     120  gms. 

Gelatine      5  gms. 

Potassium  iodide .N 0.1  gm. 

When  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  bath  the  latter  should  be  at  a 
temperature  of  15°  C.  and  the  plate  should  be  left  in  the  bath 
for  about  twenty  minutes. 

5.  Maturation. 

The  plate,  withdrawn  from  the  preceding  bath,  is  plunged  into- 
the  following  bath  at  a  temperature  of  £5°  C. 

Potassium    bromide   40  gms. 

Gelatine      : 2  gms. 

Water       1000  gms. 

Regulate  the  temperature  according  to  the  following  tables  : — 

Starting    at    55°  C. 

40   minutes   after 80°  C. 

2  hours  after 88°  C. 

Allow  to  cool  so  as  to  obtain  after  7  hours  ...  50°  C. 

Then  take  out  the  plate  and  plunge  it  into  the  following: 
bath  :— 

Potassium  bromide      40  gms. 

Gelatine      2  gms. 

Ammonia   at   22° 6  ccs. 

Distilled  water   1000  ccs. 

The  plate  remains  in  this  bath  for  one  hour  at  50°  C. 

6.  Washing. 

Wash  for  fifteen  minutes  in  distilled  water  at  30°  C,  then  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  ordinary  water  at  15°  C. 

7.  Drying. 

Dry  in  the  stove  at  40°  C.  and  in  a  current  of  air. 

The  plates  thus  prepared  are  ready  for  use.  They  can  be  ren- 
dered sensitive  to  the  various  rays  by  plunging  them  into  the- 
chrome-sensitising  bath  usually  employed. 

These  plates  have  the  following  advantages  : — 

1.  Perfect  resistance  to  heat,  whether  dry  or  wet,  and  con- 
sequently the  possibility  of  developing,  fixing,  washing,  and  so 
on  in  boiling  liquids  and  of  drying  very  rapidly  at  high  tem- 
perature, for  example  above  a  flame,  in  a  stove  or  in  full  sunlight 
and  so  on.  All  the  disadvantages  of  the  gelatino-bromide  plates 
in  tropical  countries  are  thus  avoided. 

2.  No  stripping  or  partial  separation  of  the  film  during  the 
various  operations  even  when  carried  out  under  heat.  The  edges 
never  curl,  no  blisters  are  formed,  nor  is  there  any  tendency  to- 
stripping. 

6.  The  washing  is  very  brief  and  rapid,  and  only  requires  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water. 

4.  Retain  their  sensitiveness  for  several  years.  The  negatives 
obtained  are  not  liable  to  any  subsequent  deterioration  and  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  dry  or  damp  heat,  damp  cold,  the  attacks 
of  bacteria,  rats,  or  other  animals. 

5.  Considerable  resistance  of  the  film  to  the  action  of  chemical 
reagents  which  permits  of  exposing  the  plates  consecutively  to  the 
action  of  a  great  number  of  substances.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
vary  the  developers  and  to  eftect  all  the  transformations  of  the 
picture  necessary  in  certain  proi-esses,  more  particularly  succes- 
sive and  repeated  intensifying  and  reducing. 

6.  Freedom  from  halation,  either  from  reflection  or  diffusion, 
thus    obtaining    finer    pictures    and    more     accentuated      relief. 
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resembling  very  closely  the  negatives  obtained  with  the  wet- 
collodion  process. 

7.  Any  retouching  can  be  effected  with  the  pencil  directly  on 
the  film.  The  possibility  of  stripping  the  negatives  to  form 
films,  toughness  of  the  coating  of  emulsion  once  th«  negative  is 
finished,  and  the  non-necessity  to  varnish  as  the  negative  does 
not  become  easily  scratched. 

The  patentee  adds  that  he  is  aware  it  has  been  proposed  to 
employ  ammonia  in  the  preparation  of  collodiobromide  plates, 
and  further  to  subject  a  non-matured  emulsion  containing  gela- 
tine and  other  colloids  after  washing  to  a  m.ituring  process  by 
treatment  with  ammonia  or  a  substance  having  a  similar  action 
and  the  subsequent  neutralising  of  the  alkali  with  a  suitable  acid, 
and  he  does  not  claim  the  use  of  ammonia  broadly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  collodio-bromide  dry  plates. — Lotris  EnjouuCs,  5,  Rue 
Richepanse,  Paris. 

Thbee-Coloub  Prints  o.n  Papek.— No.  19,601,  1910  (August  23, 
1909). — The  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  invention  de- 
scribed in  the  Specification  of  Patent  No.  15,050,  1908  ("  B.J.," 
August  13,  1909),  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  main  patent. 

Instead  of  covering  the  three-colour  positive  support  with  gela- 
tino-bromide  of  silver  emulsion  we  may  cover  them  with  a  layer 
of  gelatine  tinted  like  the  pigment  preparations  known  as  carbon 
with  a  white  colour  sufficiently  opaque. 

In  this  case  following  the  ordinary  processes  we  bichromate  the 
gelatine  and  expose  to  light  under  the  positive  obtained  from  the 
screen  negative  as  described  in  the  main  patent  and  we  remove 
the  portions  of  gelatine  not  rendered  insoluble  by  washing  in  hot 
water.  There  then  only  rests  on  the  support  the  insoluble  portions 
of  gelatine,  more  or  less  thick  according  as  the  action  of  the 
light  has  penetrated  more  or  less  deeply,  and  totally  masking  the 
colours  which  should  not  be  perceived  by  the  eye  :  or  "  brighten- 
ing or  rendering  lighter,"  by  the  addition  of  white,  those  colours  of 
which  the  primitive  tone,  as  has  been  fixed  on  the  support,  has 
to  be  modified. 

We  may  also  cover  the  support  above  the  coloured  network  with 
a  layer  of  gelatine  sufficiently  hard  (10  per  cent.,  for  example),  un- 
coloured  and  transparent,  then  bichromate,  and  expose  beneath 
the  positive  and  wash  out  with  hot  water  the  gelatine  not  ren- 
dered insoluble,  and  subsequently  colour  in  opaque  white  the  parts 
adhering  to  the  support  by  forming  on  these  parts  a  chemical  white 
deposit.  For  this  purpose  the  support  may  first  be  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  or  of  ammonium  oxalate  (5  per  cent,  for 
example),  and  allowed  to  soak  for  the  time  necessary  to  impreg- 
nate the  layer  of  gelatine ;  then,  after  draining  and  drying, 
this  support  is  dipped  into  a  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  capable  of 
forming  a  white  opaque  precipitate  with  the  oxalate  or  oxalic  acid. 
Calcium  nitrate  at  about  10  per  cent,  is  very  suitable  for  obtain- 
ing this  result. 

We  can  also  obtain  the  same  results  by  dipping  the  support 
into  a  solution  of  barium  ciiioride  at  about  5  per  cent.,  and  then 
after  drying  dipping  into  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  at  5 — 10 
per  cent.  The  deposit  in  this  case  is  formed  by  barium  sulphate. 
It  is  advisable  to  wash  after  the  second  soaking  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  sodium  chloride. 

We  can  also,  with  the  support  prepared  as  just  described,  that 
is  to  say,  covered  over  with  a  simple  layer  of  transparent  gelatine, 
bichromate,  and  expose  the  gelatine  beneath  a  second  negative, 
obtained  from  the  positive  of  the  screen  negative.  The  screen 
negative  might  be  used,  but  in  practice  it  is  best  to  employ  a 
second  negative,  as  the  positive  nan  be  retouched  so  as  to.  produce 
a  better  negative  than  the  original  negative.  We  now  omit  the 
washing  out  of  the  unexposed  gelatine  with  hot  water,  but  at  once 
pass  the  print  successively  in  baths  of  oxalic  acid  or  of  ammonium 
oxalate  and  theii  of  calcium  nitrate,  or  baths  of  barium  chloride 
and  then  of  sodium  sulphate,  as  above  described.  Now  the  parts 
of  the  gelatine  not  exposed,  and  relatively  soft,  absorb  the  solu- 
tions and  become  covered  with  the  opaque  white  precipitate, 
whilst  the  exposed  parts,  which  are  exposed  for  this  purpose  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  relatively  hard  and  insoluble,  do 
not  absorb  the  solutions  and  consequently  remain  transparent. — 
Edmond  Charles  Guislain  Caille,  49,  rue  Dubief,  Villenouve- 
sur-Yonne,  France. 


CiNEMATOORAPH  Mechancsm.— No.  25,262,  1910  (October  31.  1910). 
The  claim  is  for  mechanism  for  imparting  intermittent  move- 
ment to  the  film,  comprising  a  driven  member  fixed  on  the  spindle 
of  a  sprocket  or  its  equivalent  for  engaging  the  film.  This  driven 
member  has  on  its  face  a  number  of  evenly  spaced  pins  or  studs. 
A  rotary  driving  member  has  an  approximately  diamond-shaped 
cam  arranged  to  pass  between  the  pins  or  studs  to  thereby  inter- 
mittently rotate  the  driven  member,  also  there  is  a  locking  ring 
adapted  to  pass  between  the  pins  or  studs  aforesaid  to  thereby 
hold  the  driven  member  stationary  except  when  being  actuated  by 
the  cam. — Albert  Edgar  Alexander,  306,  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C,  for  the  Nicholas  Power  Company,  117,  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City,  U.S.A. 

CiNKMATOCRAPH  MECHANISM.— No.  23,032,  1910  (October  5,  1910). 
This  invention  consists  of  a  cinematograph  which  can  be  taken  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  used  for  the  various  purposes 
to  which  cinematographs  can  be  applied,  and  thus  saves  the 
amateur  froni  having  to  obtain  the  special  apparatus  heretofore 
necessary. 
This  cinematograph  more  especially  serves 

(1)  For  the  projection  of  films  of  any  desired  length ; 

(2)  For  films  of  limited  length  ; 

(3)  For  short  series  of  pictures  arranged  in  endless  bands ; 

(4)  For  viewing  the  film  without  projection,  by  means  of  an 
eye-piece  lens  ; 

(5)  For  the  printing  of  transparencies  on  a  film ;  and 

(6)  For  taking  cinematograph  pictures. — Max  Hansen,  217,  rue 
St.  Honore,  Paris. 

CiNEMATcoBAPH  MECHANISM. — No.  20,516,  1910  (September  2,  1910). 
The  claim  is  for  film-feeding  mechanism,  in  ■which  the  roll 
of  film  is  arranged  on  a  horizontal  revoluble  support  or  feed- 
magazine,  and  is  unwound  from  its  inner  convolution  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  film  strip  passes  over  a  number  of  vertical  guide 
rollers  arranged  within  the  centre  of  the  film  roll.  The  film 
support  is  mounted  on  ball  or  roller  bearings,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  pulling  force,  which  bas  to  be  transmitted  by  the  film  to 
rotate  the  feed-magazine.  Henry  Hirsch,  45,  Via  Baretti,  Turin, 
Italy. 

Continuous  Photo-Prixting  Machine. — No.  10,701,  1911  (May  3, 
1911).  The  invention  relates  to  electric  photo-printing  machines, 
in  which  the  tracing  to  be  copied  and  the  sensitised  material  are 
fed  into  the  machine  and  automatically  drawn  across  the  view- 
plate,  the  copying  being  efifected  by,  say,  two  or  more  electric  arc 
lamps.  In  such  machines,  if  of  large  size,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  two  or  more  arc  lamps,  which  are  suspended  and  held 
stationary  behind   the   view-plate. 

The  invention  consists  in  dispensing  with  a  number  of  such 
stationary  arc  lamps,  and  instead  substituting  therefor  a  travel- 
ling arc-lamp,  which  is  caused  to  move  to  and  fro  across 
the  machine  in  a  horizontal  plane  at  the  back  of  the  view-plate 
throughout  the  travel  of  the  tracing  and  sensitised  paper  through 
the  machine,  a  single  travelling  lamp  thus  accomplishing  the  work 
usually  done  by  two  or  more  electric  lamps.  J.  Halden  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Herbert  Richard  Watts,  8,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

Steheosoopic  Lantkrn  Projection. — No.  3,552,  1911  (March  3, 
1911).  A  bi-unial  optical  lantern  is  used,  and  a  pair  of  stereo- 
scopic pictures  projected  in  the  same  position  upon  a  screen. 
In  front  of  the  lantern  a  semi-circular  shutter  is  mounted  with 
its  centre  of  rotation  between  the  two  lenses,  so  that  when  rotated 
it  opens  and  closes  each  lens  alternately,  allowing  the  right  eye 
and  left  eye  pictures  to  be  alternately  momentarily  displayed 
upon  the  screen.  The  blurred  picture  thus  obtained  is  analysed 
by  being  viewed  through  an  instrument  having  a  revolving  semi- 
circular shutter  or  a  vibrating  shutter,  which  allows  each  eye 
to  alternately  see  the  screen.  This  shutter  or  vibrator  is  usually 
driven  electrically  from  a  commutator  upon  the  shaft,  upon  which 
the  main  shutter  in  front  of  projecting  lens  is  fixed,  so  that  both 
run  in  synchronisation,  and  thus  the  right  eye  sees  only  the 
right-eye' stereoscopic  picture,  and  the  left  eye  sees  only  the 
left-eye  stereoscopic  picture,  which  gives  a  perfect  stereoscopic 
reliefl  It  will  be  evident  that  the  viewing  mechanism  can  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent  required,  each  running  in  synchronisa- 
tion, and  controlled  by  the  commuUtor  upon  the  shaft  of  the  mam 
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shutter  in  front  of  lantern  or  cinematograph  machine.  Herbert 
Dickinson  and  Mabel  Alice  Dickinson,  144,  West  Green  Road, 
South  Tottenham,  London,  N. 


new  Crade  Dames. 

ToxOL. — No.  335,345.  Photographic  developers.  Kino-Film  Co. 
mit  beschrankter  Haftung,  Birkesdorf,  near  Duren,  74,  Juelich- 
strasse,  Rheinland,  Germany,  manufacturers.     July  28,  1911. 

C.C.  Co.  Pictures  (Design).— No.  534,698.  Cinematograph  trans- 
parencies, etc.  William  Maurice  Burke,  John  Burrell  Thomson, 
Joseph  Patrick  Hickey,  Leo  Dominic  Hickey,  and  John  Hogan, 
trading  as  the  Commercial  Cinematograph  Co.,  The  Wellington 
Palace,   Broadmead,   Bristol.     July   1,   1911. 

CoMiCA  (Design). — No.  334,715.  Cinematograph  apparatus,  trans- 
parencies, and  accessories  included  in  Class  8.  Henry  Danzer, 
5,  Rue  Eichepanse,  Paris,  France,  engineer.    July  1,  1911. 


jinalecta* 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporarieB. 


Developing    Bromide    Prints. 

Writing  on  the  "Bromide  Process  and  Some  of  its  Possibilities" 
in  "  Photography  and  Focus  "  for  September  26,  Dr.  A.  T.  Lakin 
says  : — Weak  developers  will  be  found  to  give  a  greyish  black 
image,  rodinal  gives  a  grey  to  a  pure  black,  "  M.Q."  a  grey  to  a 
bluish  black,  amidol  a  grey  to  a  bluish  black.  Then,  again,  there 
is  the  method  of  over-exposure  followed  by  restrained  development, 
in  order  to  get  warm  tones,  as  to  which  my  advice  is  "  Don't '.  " 
The  best  plan  is  to  get  a  good  black  print,  and  then  one  can  do 
anything  with  it.  For  straightforward  devolpment  I  use  rodinal 
1  :  40.  In  all  cases  of  controlled  development,  whatever  the  size  of 
the  print,  it  should  first  be  soaked  in  water  until  it  is  quite  limp, 
taking  care  that  no  airbells  adhere  to  it.  Then  for  the  first  stage 
it  may  be  developed  with — 

Rodinal     5  drops. 

Potassium  bromide  (10  per  cent.)  1  drop. 

Water  to  3  ozs. 

This  is  applied  until  the  shadow  detail  appears,  and  is  then  poured 
off.  The  print  is  flooded  with  water  and  examined.  If  any  par- 
ticular part  is  to  be  built  up,  it  can  now  be  done  with  cotton  wool 
and  a  stronger  developer.  It  must  not  be  hurried,  slow  and  sure 
should  be  the  motto,  and  plenty  of  water  should  be  used  in  between 
each  working.  Details  in  dresses,  white  aprons,  etc.,  are  easily 
manipulated  in  this  way. 

The  second  stage  developer  depends  upon  the  tone  or  colour  which 
the  print  is  to  have  finally,  i'he  water  in  which  it  is  lying  is  poured 
off  and  development  is  continued  by  adding  to  the  developer  first 
used  five  drops  of  rodinal.  This  will  develop  up  the  print  to  a  nice 
soft  grey  colour  in  four  or  five  minutes.  Or  we  may  add  to  the  first 
developer — 

Rodinal    30  drops. 

Potassium  bromide  (10  per  cent.)  5      ,, 

This  gives  a  more  vigorous  colour  in  two  or  three  minutes.  If 
there  is  much  deep  shadow  a  further  quantity  of  rodinal  may  have 
to  be  added  to  complete  development. 

■    »    ' 

The  Ealing  Photographic  Society  commences  its  winter  session 
with  a  print  competition  on  Wednesday,  October  4,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Ealing.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  the  society 
should  communicate  with  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bartlett, 
20,  Craven  Avenue,  Ealing. 

Flashlight  Photographs  Wanted. — Messrs.  Chas.  Zimmermann 
and  Co.,  13,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C., 
are  anxious  to  obtain  pictures  for  advertisement  purposes,  and  are 
open  to  buy  a  few  prints  with  reproduction  rights.  The  size  is,  of 
Course,  no  object,  but  the  prints  must  have  been  taken  with  the 
"  Agfa "  flashlight,  and  preferably  in  conjunction  with  the  Agfa 
Flash-lamp.  Glazed  prints  should  be  sent  with  full  particulars  on 
the  back,  and  stamps  should  be  enclosed  for  the  return  of  the  prints 
if  desired. 


Deu)  Books* 


Cassell's  ENCYCLOP.i;BiA  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. — This  publication, 
which  has  been  appearing  in  fortnightly  parts,  has  now  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Cassell  as  a  large  handsome  volume  of  572  pages.  The 
wide  scope  of  its  treatment  of  both  past  and  present  processes  in 
photography  fully  justifies  its  title.  In  referring  to  individual 
issues,  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  differ  from  the  editor,  Mr. 
Bernard  E.  Jones,  as  regards  the  placing  of  a  number  of  entries 
under  the  authors'  names  instead  of  under  the  more  descriptive  sub- 
ject entry.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the  painstaking  manner  in 
which  cross-entries  are  introduced  shows  that  the  editor  has  been 
alive  to  the  drawback  of  this  method  and  has  efficiently  guarded 
against  it.  Thus,  in  the  paragraph  on  "Reducers,"  cross  references 
are  introduced  to  the  Namias,  Farmer  and  Bennett  reducers.  The 
clear  arrangement  of  the  volume,  its  bold  headlines,  and  the  concise 
manner  in  which  every  paragraph  is  written  will  commend  it  to 
those  who  have  occasion  to  look  up  items  of  photographic  informa- 
tion. The  price  of  the  bound  volume  in  a  stout  linen  cover  is 
lOs.  6d. 


Deu)  Materials,  Sc* 


Christmas  Mounts  and  Calendars.     Made  by  Marion  and  Co., 
Iitd.,  Soho  Sq.nare,  Iiondon,  W. 

The  approach  of  the  Christmas  season  is  announced  by  the  arrival 
on  our  table  of  a  large  assortment  of  the  motto  mounts  and  calendars 
of  which  for  years  past  Messrs.  Marion  have  issued  many  varieties. 
Two  well   illustrated  lists  which  accompany  them  deal  respectively 


with  the  mounts  and  calendars,  and  from  the  half-tone  illustrations 
therein,  coupled  with  the  technical  descriptions,  some  idea  may  be 
gathered  of  the  range  and  style  available.  As  in  previous  years, 
Messrs.  Marion  appeal  to  all  classes  of  photographers,  e.g.,  to  those 


who  are  compelled  to  offer  their  customers  something  quite  reason- 
able in  price,  and  fairly  attractive  in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  photo- 
graph which  it  is  to  cai-ry.  Others,  however,  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  circle  of  customers  able  to  appreciate  a  more  artistic  style,   and 
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prepared  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  is  to  such  mounts  as,  in  our  judgment, 
fall  in  the  latter  category  that  wa  propose  cIiicHy  to  refer. 

Fashion  this  year  is  evidently  in  mounts  of  cool  brown,  dark  grey, 
or  buff-colour,  mostly  of  linen-surface  board,  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  "  trimmings  "  in  the  way  of  decoration  or  motto.  The 
series  T  6  to  T  9,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  is  a  two-fold  card,  with  brown 
"crash"  surface,  with  a  neat  ribbon  design  printed  on  the  front 
and  a  dark  printed  border  to  go  round  the  i)rint.  These  are  supplied 
to  take  prints  from  3  x  1|  to  5|  x  4  3-16  inches,  at  prices  from 
Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  dozen ;  693.  to  114s.  per  tliousand.  In  the  series 
T  27  to  T  29  (Fig.  2),  the  mount  is  composed  of  a  light  grey  paper 
supporting  a  stout  white  board  within.  The  whole  is  secured  with 
pink  ribbon,  and  bears  a  neat  gold  lettering  and  motto.  For  prints 
from  3i  I  2i  to  6  X  4i  the  prices  are  from  3s.  2d.  to  48.  8d.  per 
dozen. 


Fig.  5. 

The  series  from  T  53  to  T  61  (Fig.  3)  are  of  slip-in  pattern,  and  are 
of  design  very  closely  resembling  the  T  40  and  41  just  mentioned. 
These  motto  mounts  are  issued  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  and  for 
both  upright  and  landscape  prints.  The  ])rices  range  from  2s.  4d. 
to  4s.  4d.  per  dozen. 

A  rather  neat  design  is  that  of  T  34  and  35,  which  is  a 
panel  shape  mount  of  very  pleasing  greenish-brown  linen  surface 
covers,  attached  with  brown  ribbon,  and  bearing  a  neat  white  plate- 
mark  mount  within.  The  gold  lettering  on  the  inner  white  mount 
is  seen  through  the  opening  in  the  outer  cover.  For  prints  4x2 
and  4x3  inches  the  prices  are  3s.  8d.  and  4s.  per  dozen,  respec- 
tively. A  very  dainty  mount  for  circle  prints  is  that  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  and  numbered  T  40  and  41  of  Messrs.  Marion's  series.  The 
outer  covers   are   In    dark   brjwn  linen   surface,   card   edged  with   a 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  8. 


very  narrow  gold  border,  and  bearing  the  inscription  in  gold,  "  With 
Best  Wishes."  The  inner  mount  is  of  stout  white  card,  with  em- 
bossed circular  plate-mark.  For  prints  2^  inch  diameter  the  price 
is  Is.  lOd.  per  dozen,  for  those  3^  inch,  23.  A  somewhat  similar 
style  is  that  of  Nos.  T  51  and  52,  showrt  in  Fig.  5.  These  are  for 
oval  prints.  The  outer  covers  are  dark  grey,  again  linen  surface,  and 
with  a  broader  gold  edging.  The  prices  are  Is.  lOd.  for  prints 
2|  X  1  11-16 ;  2s.  6d.  for  3|  x  2  9-16. 

Other  tasteful  series,  which  are  specially  deserving  of  notice,  are 
T  21  to  26,  T  36  and  37,  and  T  44  and  45,  any  of  which  the  profes- 
sional photographer  may  order  with  the  certainty  that  the  unob- 
trusive character  of  the  mounts  will  allow  of  either  black  or  sepia 
prints  being  placed  upon  them. 

Of  the  calendars,  in  which  are  provided  spaces  for  the  insertion 


of  a  photograph,  Messrs.  Marion  have  again  adopted  a  neat  and 
unobtrusive  style  in  their  series  T  100  to  T  103,  which  differ  only 
in  the  colour  of  the  mount,  and  in  taking  the  photograph  upright 
or  horizontal.  T  100,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  of  dark  brown  board,  and 
takes  a  print  postcard  size.  T  101  (Fig.  7)  is  Scotch  grey,  and 
lakes  the  postcard  vertically,  whilst  T  103,  Jig.  8,  is  Scotch  grey. 
In  the  scries  T  104  to  106  a  very  decorative  series  of  calendar  mounts 
are  produced  of  larger  outside  size — they  measure  11  x  8  inches — 
but  taking  cabinet  or  postcard  prints.  Xo.  106,  Fig.  9,  is  a  very 
pleasing  design  in  cream  linen  surface  paper,  with  brown  border  and 
ribbon  to  match.  The  series  T  107  is  the  same  size,  but  is  of  cambric 
surface  board  in  brown  or  cream,  with  space  for  a  postcard  print. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


This  pattern  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  and  is  also  made  with 
horizontal  and  vertical  oblong  opening.  A  further  series  of 
calendars,  while  not  so  unobtrusive  as  the  foregoing,  will  doubtless 
appeal  to  a  wide  circle.  They  are  made  of  wood  veneer,  with  space 
for  a  postcard  print  to  be  slipped  in.  These  series  of  mounts,  which 
run  from  T  110  to  T  117,  enable  a  photographer  to  offer  his  cus- 
tomer, at  a  very  low  price,  a  mounted  print  which  should  be  attrac- 
tive as  a  proposed  Christmas  gift,  since  it  is  of  a  substance  for  hang- 
ing on  a  wall.  Perhaps  the  best  advice  we  can  give  to  the  photo- 
grapher in  a  difficulty  as  to  which  mounts  to  select  is  to  obtain  a 
special  sample  parcel,  which  Messrs.  Marion  offer  at  2s.  and  5s.  each. 
Each  embraces  a  wide  variety  of  mounts,  and  is  remarkably  good 
value  for  the  money. 


"Paragon"  Non-?creen-Ortho  Flates.    Sold  by  W.  Zie^Ier, 
14,  Oliver  Grove,  South  ITorwood,  Iiondon,  SZ!. 

In  these  plates,  manufactured  by  the  well-known  Frankfort  firm 
of  Dr.  Schleussner  and  Co.,  photographers  are  provided  with  an 
emulsion  which  is  at  the  same  time  of  high  general  speed  and  colour- 
sensitive.  Such  a  plate  as  this  has  been  in  increasing  demand 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  largely  among  amateur  workers,  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  large  measure  of  colour-correction  in 
their  negatives  without  the  need  of  employing  a  light-filter.  In  this 
respect  the  "  Paragon  "  Non-Screens  in  our  experience  have  shown 
themselves  to  possess  great  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  and  orange, 
and  to  afford  excellent  rendering  of  these  colours  even  when  no 
correcting  yellow  filter  is  used.  This  quality  is  combined  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  general  rapidity,  so  that  the  plates  are  fuUy  equal 
in  speed  to  the  most  rapid  which  can  be  required  for  ordinary  hand 
camera  work.  They  are  supplied  also  in  non-halation  form,  the 
"  backing  "  consisting  of  non-actinic  film  between  the  emulsion  and 
the  glass.  This  film  is  completely  removed  in  the  fixing  bath,  and 
the  negatives  which  the  "  backed  "  plates  produce  are  remarkably 
crisp  in  definition  and  free  from  halation.  The  worker  requiring  a 
rapid  plate  affording  a  certain  degree  of  colour-correction — and 
more,  if  desired,  by  the  use  of  a  pale  light-filter — should  make  a 
note  of  this  variety  of  the  excellent  "  Paragon  "  materials. 


"  Takiris  "  Ga.slight  Paper.— a  supply  of  this  gaslight  develop- 
ment paper,  manufactured  by  the  Takiris  Co.,  and  supplied  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Levy,  14,  Red  Lion  Square,  London, 
W.C,  which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  trying,  has  proved,  in 
our  hands,  to  be  capable  of  yielding  prints  which  are  altogether 
excellent  as  regards  colour  and  brilliancy.  The  "  Takiris  "  emul- 
sion, like  others  of  more  recent  introduction,  does  not  develop  in- 
stantaneously, but  takes  its  time,  the  print  attaining  full  vigour 
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within  one  or  two  minutes.  We  employed  "  Azol "  developer  with 
.a  small  addition  of  bromide,  and  obtained  prints  of  rich  depth  in 
the  shadows  without  any  sign  of  veiling  in  the  high-lights.  The 
paper  has  not  the  tendency  to  give  the  pronounced  contrast  afforded 
by  some  gaslight  papers — of  particular  service  when  poor  negatives 
are  being  printed  from — and  is,  therefore,  especially  suitable  for  pro- 
fessional photographers'  work.  From  negatives  of  average  vigour, 
such  as  print  well  on  bromide  paper  or  P.O.P.,  the  results  are  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

Repeoductions  in  Colour. — Specimens  of  excellent  work  in 
"  Collochrome  "  reproduction  reach  us  from  Messrs.  BeH  Johnson 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  100,  Micklegate,  York.  The  work,  which  apparently 
is  entirely  collotype,  is  done  in  a  number  of  instances  from  Auto- 
chrome  oiiginals  ;  in  others,  from  the  original  object.  The  landscape 
reproductions  are  excellent,  and  photographers  who  desire  postcards 
or  view-albums  in  colours  are  advised  to  write  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Co.  for  specimens  and  prices. 


Deu)  HpparatuSt  $c. 


The    "Invincible"    Air    Brush.      Made    by   A.    Aufhol*,    4, 
Chadwell  Street,  St.  John  Street,  London,  B.C. 

In  this  new  instrument  for  air-brush  workers  there  are  a  number 
of  excellent  points  which  evidence  the  long  experience  of  the  maker 
in  this  description  of  apparatus.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the 
needle  can  be  entirely  and  instantly  removed  from  the  brush  by 
unscrewing  the  tube  of  the  latter  at  the  only  point  where  it  takes 
to  pieces,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The  essential  mechanism  of  the 
brush  is  contained  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  instrument  (on  the 
right  in  the  illustration),  and  cannot  become  dirty  or  deranged 
during  use.  The  lever  controlling  the  air-supply  to  the  nipple  of 
tlie  brush  is  most  excellently  designed,  giving  a  beautifully  even  and 
,«mooth   movement,   and   one  which   naturally   adapts   itself  to  the 
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•touch  of  the  forefinger.  With  the  mechanical  work  in  the  "  In- 
vincible "  brush  of  such  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  its  practical 
performance  in  the  working-up  of  photographic  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments follows  as  a  natural  corollary,  and  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
working  parts  there  is  every  guarantee  that  the  brush  will  retain 
its  working  quality  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  "Invincible"  is 
made  in  two  patterns,  A,  price  £3  lOs.,  and  B,  fitted  with  a  colour 
cup,  at  £4.  In  conjunction  with  his  manufacture  of  the  above  new 
air  brush,  Mr.  Aufholz,  we  learn,  is  making  spray  brushes  of  all 
descriptions  for  lacquering,  japanning,  etc.,  and  is  prepared  to  draw 
up  specifications  and  estimates  for  complete  air-brush  outfits  on  both 
the  large  and  small  scales. 


The  "  Professional "  Developingr  Tank.  Sold  by  the  Profes- 
sional Tank  Co.,  4,  Westgate  Street,  Ipswich. 
As  all  those  employing  tank  development  well  know,  a  most 
essential  condition  to  success  is  some  efl5cient  means  of  occasionally 
moving  the  negatives  in  the  developing  bath.  Hence,  tanks  with 
a  water-tight  cover  allowing  of  the  apparatus  being  inverted  once 
or  twice  during  use.     In  the  tank  before  us  this  means  of  movement 


is  provided  by  slinging  the  rack  carrying  the  plates  on  a  pair  of 
hangers  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  tank.  The  end  of  one  of 
the  hangers  is  continued  to  the  outside  of  the  tank  and  bent  down- 
wards so  as  to  form  a  handle.  Thus,  with  the  lid  on,  the  plates  can 
be  put  in  movement  simply  by  a  touch  on  the  handle.  The  outside 
dimensions  of  the  tank  allow  of  the  plate-rack  within  moving  to  and 
fro  with  a  play  of  just  over  an  inch.  The  tank  is  provided  with  a 
specially  deep  lid,  is  strongly  made,  and  fitted  with  a  rack,  taking 
half-plates.  Quarter-plates  are  accommodated  by  means  of  an 
adapter.  The  tank  measures  11  inches  in  length,  5^  inches  in  width 
and  7}  inches  in  depth.  The  price  is  lOs.  6d.  It  is  a  piece  of 
apparatus  designed  by  one  who  has  worked  it  out  for  his  own  prac- 
tical requirements^  and  is-  supplied  with  a  circular  of  instructions, 
giving  development  formula  and  time  of  development.  A  very  reli- 
able accessory  for  the  professional  photographer  employing  tank 
development. 


iWcetlngs  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Friday,.  Skptkmber  29. 
Cowlairs  Co-operative  Camera  Club.    GeDeral  Meeting. 

MoHDAT,  October   2. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.    Supper  in  the  Savoy  CaM;    The  Members. 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Conversazione.    "  A  Loon 
in  London."    "W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 

Tuesday,  October  3* 
Royal  Pliotograpliic  Society.     Discussion:  "Fittinjr  wp  the-  Dark-Boom.' 

opened  by  John  H.  Gear. 
Sheffield    Photographic    Society,      "A    Tour    Bound    »a   Oid  Gkicden,'' 

Keighley. 

WXDNBSDAT,    OCTOBER  4. 

Ealing  Photographic  Society.    Opening  Night.     Ist  Print  Competition, 

Thursdat,  October  5. 
LiverDool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.     .**Du8t   as   Seen    Through   the 

Microscope."    Fred  W.  Saxby. 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.    "Way  Down  Along."    W.  A. 

Furae. 


Tobe- 
Alex, 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  held  Tuesday,  September  26,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  K.C., 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  Essenhigh  Corke  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  **  More  Eng- 
lish Wild  Flowers,"  which  was  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of 
Autochrome  and  Dioptichrome  lantern-slides.  These  slides,  which 
embraced  a  wide  range  of  floral  subjects,  received  much  commenda- 
tion from  t!ie  audience.  The  meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 


neu)$  ana  notes* 


Hackney  Photographic  Society.— At  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  above  society,  which  will  be  held  at  the  King's  Hall,  Hackney, 
from  November  1  to  4,  there  will  be  two  open  classes^,  one  for  direct 
colour  photography  and  the  other  for  local  exhibitors.  Entry  forms 
are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  Walten- 
Selfe,  24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E. 

Ension  Film  Competition.— Mme.  G.  R.  Baunach,  Bearsden. 
Sidcup,  Kent,  is  the  winner  of  the  "  Ensign  "  Roll  Film  Competi- 
tion for  September.  Houghtons  Ltd.  offer  a  three-guinea  camera 
every  month  for  tlie  best  negative  on  "  Ensign  "  film.  The  entries 
close  on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition 
form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  "Ensign"  film. 

Photographic  Classes  ik  Manchester.— A  separate  syllabus  of 
the  classes  in  photography  and  the  printing  crafts  held  at  the  Man- 
chester Municipal  School  of  Technology  reaches  our  table,  and  w» 
hasten  to  congratulate  the  principal,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gamble,  on  the 
extremely  beautiful  typographic  setting  of  the  particulata.  Classes 
are  held  both  in  the  day  and  the  evenings,,  and  include  lecture 
courses  and  practical  instruction  in  technical  photog'taphy  and  the 
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various  photo-mechanical  methods.  Those  within  reach  of  Man- 
chester should  not  neglect  the  educational  opportunities  which  are 
offered  in  these  courses  of  instruction. 

Incandescent  La3Ips. — Great  improvements  have  been  e6fected 
in  the  construction  of  incandescent  lamps  since  1905,  when  tantalum 
filaments  were  a  novelty,  and  were  then  in  us*. only  up  to  100  volts 
for  ordinary  candle  powers.  The  osmium  lamp  then  was  more  or 
less  of  a  curiosity,  says  the  "  Times,"  while  there  was  no  clear 
indication  of  the  immense  development  which  has  since  taken  place 
in  tungsten  lamps  The  carbon  lamp  was  supreme,  except  for  the 
tantalum  lamp.  Now  the  wiredrawn  tungsten  filament  has  made 
its  appearance,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  squirted  filament 
may  be  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  high-efficiency  carbon  lamps  of 
1905  are  now. 

Canadian  Platinttm. — An  important  discovery  of  the  high-priced 
metals,  platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  rhodium,  and  osmium  (states 
the  "Pharmaceutical  Journal"),  is  reported  to  have  been  made 
recently  upon  and  near  the  Granite-Poorman  Mining  Company  pro- 
perty, a  few  miles  from  Nelson,  B.C.  A  well-defined  dyke  bearing 
these  metals  in  large  quantities  has,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
been  traced  for  several  miles  in  the  general  direction  of  Forty-Nine 
Mile  Creek,  and  across  the  Kootenay  River,  and  many  claims  have 
been  staked.  Samples  of  these  ores  have  been  sent  to  Ottawa, 
Butte,  Mont.,  and  New  York,  and  reports  from  all  these  sources 
are  said  to  confirm  the  presence  in  large  quantities  of  the  above- 
mentioned  metals. 

Exhibitors  at  Turin. — In  the  article  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunmore, 
which  we  published  last  week,  on  the  photographic  exhibits  in  the 
Turin  exposition,  we  are  sorry  to  find  thafc^  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  two  British  firms,  Messrs.  Campbell  Grey,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs. 
Raines  and  Co.  Messrs.  Campbell  Grey  showed  a  series  of  very 
large  portraits  of  H.M.  King  George  V.,  portraits  of  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  a  number  of  fine  photographs  of  technical  subjects. 

In  the  exhibit  of  Jlessrs.  Raines  prominence  is  given  to  this  firm's 
high-class  work  in  enlarging  and  photographic  printing.  A  number 
of  photographs  are  from  negatives  lent  by  Dr.  Atkin  Swan,  Mr.  W. 
Bickerton,  Mr.  W.  Shackleton  (astronomical  subjects),  as  well  as  by 
several  engineering  firms,  such  as  the  Daimler  Motor  Co.,  Messrs. 
Beyer  Peacock,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  These  are  uni- 
formly up  to  the  high  standard  maintained  by  the  well-known  Ealing 
firm. 

Messrs.  Gevaert  were  also  represented  in  another  section  by  their 
platinum  and  other  printing  papers. 

The  Coventry  Photogeaphic  Club,  whose  premises  are  in  Little 
Park  Street,  Coventry,  in  arranging  their  Winter  Session  programme, 
have  devoted  one  evening  early  in  the  season  for  an  "At  Home," 
and  invitations  will  be  issued  to  known  local  amateurs  who  are  not 
members,  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the 
club  premises,  examining  some  of  the  members'  specimens,  and 
making  enquiries  regarding  the  working  of  the  club. 

A  feature  of  the  coming  session  will  be  periodical  lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  members  showing  the  art  of  photography  from 
the  very  beginning,  embracing  the  various  forms  of  development, 
such  as  time,  tank  and  observation,  besides  the  actions  of  different 
developers  upon  the  same  class  of  plate  similarly  exposed.  Working 
by  easy  stages,  the  many  leading  types  of  printing  will  be  interest- 
ingly explained  by  those  members  who  have  made  a  particular 
process  their  special  study. 

Any  reader  resident  in  or  near  Coventry  desiring  fuller  particulars 
will  have  his  or  her  requests  attended  to  by  dropping  a  postcard  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  G.  E.  Band,  27,  AUesley  Old  Road,  Coventry. 

Pictorial  Work  in  Large  Cities. — The  third  of  the  London  Salon 
"Evenings"  was  given  last  Friday  by  A.  H.  Blake,  Esq.,  M.A., 
whose  subject,  "  Pictorial  Work  in  Great  Cities,"  was  illustrated 
iby  a  number  of  slides  made  for  the  most  part  by  the  lecturer.  These 
comprised  many  views  that  Mr.  Blake  has  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
prints,  and  of  these  we  consider  that  "  The  Temple  Fountain  "  and 
"  Road  Up  "  are  still  his  highest  achievements.  Of  the  night  effects 
we  think  the  view  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  the  most  artistic  in 
its  perfectly  dazzling  light  effects.  A  churchyard  off  the  Commer- 
cial Road  likewise  lingers  in  our  memory  as  a  highly  successful 
London  picture.  "Sunlight  and  Arc-light"  would  perhaps  have 
heea  a  more  fitting  title  to  the  lecture,  since  the  "  great  city  "  aspect 


wa«  not  the  chief  one.  We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  BUke  devote 
himself  to  the  real  greatness  of  London  :  its  majestic  viitaa  and 
noble  piles,  its  great  effects  neai>  the  skyline  rather  than  the  glitter- 
ing of  its  mud,  though  that  he  makes  charming.  Mr.  Blake  accom- 
panied the  slides  with  a  <Krathing  and  ooversational  comment  in 
the  way  of  description,  which  ended  by  a  few  words  of  guid- 
ance and  warning  as  to  permits  for  tbs  prohibited  places,  and  in 
speaking  of  cameras  he  intimated  that  the  reflex  entailed  too  much 
display  to  allow  of  surreptitious  snapshotting  of  the  human  quarry. 

Thb  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — Art, 
science,  travel  and  technique  of  photography  are  adroitly  combined 
in  the  programme  of  the  Liverpool  Association.  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston 
sends  us  the  fixture  list  from  September  28  to  the  end  of  March 
next,  and  we  hasten  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  production  of  a 
programme  which  must  surely  be  the  envy  of  every  photographic 
society  in  the  country.  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney  opens  the  session  with  a 
lecture,  "  Thoughts  preliminary  to  picture  making."  The  travel 
lectures  include  "  Wanderings  in  the  Black  Forest,"  by  W.  Law- 
rence Rea,  'I  Life  and  Scenery  in  the  Alps,"  by  Percy  Lund,  "  The 
Scottish  Highlands,"  by  George  E.  Thompson,  "  The  English 
Lakes,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis,  "  Ceylon,"  by  W.  King,  and  "  High- 
ways and  Bye-ways  of  Northern  Italy,"  by  J.  Dudley  Johnston. 
Among  the  technical  lectures  are  "  Retouching,"  by  F.  A.  Cooper, 
"  Town  Photography,"  by  A.  H.  Blake,  "  Colour  Photography,"  by 
F.  W.  Parrott,  "  Flower  Photography,"  by  E.  Seymour  and  by  H. 
Essenhigh  Corke,  "  Salted  Paper,"  by  W.  A.  Maclean,  "  Bromoil," 
by  S.  H.  Williams,  and  "  Enlarged  Negative  Making,"  by  F. 
Heatherley.  When  we  add  to  this  list  lectures  on  popular  science 
by  F.  Martin  Duncan,  Professor  L.  R.  Wilberforce  and  F.  W. 
Saxby,  we  have,  we  hope,  said  enough  to  show  that  in  the  stronghold 
of  photographic  society  life  the  successes  of  past  years  continue  to 
be  maintained.  Our  amateur  readers  within  reach  of  Liverpool 
should  count  themselves  foolish  if  they  neglect  to  become  members 
of  the  L.A.P.A.  They  should  apply  to  Mr.  Inston  at  the  rooms  of 
the  society,  9,  Eberle  Street,  or  at  25,  South  John  Street. 

Photography  the  Miracle. — Speaking  at  the  second  of 
"  The  Salon  Evenings,"  Mr.  William  Rothenstein  administered 
to  the  audience  in  particular,  and  to  pictorial  photographers 
in  general,  one  of  the  severest  trouncings  they  have  ever 
received  at  the  hands  of  a  painter.  He  confessed  to  coming 
to  the  exhibition  in  the  hope  of  finding  evidences  of  the  life 
and  virility  around  us  as  portrayed  by  the  miracle  of  photography, 
and  to  being  disappointed  at  the  sight  of  the  weakness,  sentiment 
and  imported  poetry  which  the  works  presented.  He  said  that 
photographers  were  upon  the  wrong  track  in  seeking  to  give  to 
their  productions  those  qualities  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  good  painting,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  all 
the  very  best  works  of  art,  old  or  modern,  were  sound,  strong  and 
simple  statements  of  bald  fact ;  the  poetry  being  supplied  by  the 
spectator  in  contemplating  the  works.  He  deplored  the  practices  of 
modern  artists  who  sought  to  beautify  their  statements,  shrinking 
from  the  brutality  of  bald  fact.  Mr.  Rothenstein  alluded  to  Homer 
as  being  both  brutal  and  irreligious,  and  to  Shakespeare  and  others 
as  being  similarly  opposed  to  any  ideas  of  smoothing  over  or  sweeten- 
ing. With  commendable  consistency  he  gave  out  his  own  brutal 
facts  in  a  way  that  will  surely  prove  salutary  to  pictorial  photo- 
graphers, letting  them  see  how  great  a  mistake  they  made  in  emula- 
ting painters  who  were  themselves  so  sadly  in  the  wrong.  In  his 
admirable  flow  of  extempore  language,  which  was  in  itself  an  artistic 
treat,  he  dwelt  upon  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  camera  to  present 
the  wonders  of  life  and  strength  and  actuality  around  us,  and  denied 
that  photography  had  anything  to  do  with  art  in  the  way  that 
painting  had.  A  discussion  followed,  from  which  it  was  easy  to 
gather  that  the  audience  had  mentally  collapsed  under  the  lecturer's 
treatment.  A  little  misunderstanding  was  also  in  evidence,  since 
some  speakers  confused  Mr.  Rothenstein's  plea  for  frank  and  simple 
methods  with  a  desire  for  mere  hard  photographic  record,  apart 
from  selection  and  other  artistic  requirements  that  should  have 
been  taken  for  granted.  It  is  diCBcult  in  dealing  with  such  elusive 
subject-matter  to  avoid  such  confusions.  Many  were  thinking  only 
of  subjects  to  be  photographed,  but  the  lecturer  was  meaning  only 
the  method  of  presenting  the  photograph,  which  should  be,  we 
gather,  frank  and  unsophisticated. 
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Reminiscences  of  Valentine  Blanchard. — In  last  week's  "  York- 
shire Post,"  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  weekly 
"Photography  Notes"  to  some  delightful  stories  of  the  late 
Valentine  Blanchard.  "  I  came  across  him  for  the  first  time," 
writes  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  "  in  an  hotel  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  in 
th'S  North.  Dinner  had  been  served,  and  I  apologised  for  being 
late  to  the  host,  and  dropped  into  an  empty  chair.  'Allow  me 
to  pass  you  the  implements  of  warfare,'  said  the  handsome  man 
at  my  elbow.  Major,  or  perhaps  Colonel,  said  I  to  myself.  Then, 
on  a  second  look  into  his  face,  only  Major,  for  there  is  too  much 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  composition  for  him  ever 
to  have  attained  the  higher  rank.  '  Thank  you.  Major,'  I  replied. 
Then  he  laughed  so  loudly  that  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  beside 
him,  bid  h?r  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said,  'My  dear.'  His  next 
words  knocked  all  the  life  out  of  me.  They  were,  '  Why  didn't 
you  send  anything  to  Edinburgh?  I  have  just  been  judging  there, 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  you  the  gold  medal,  and  you 
never  sant  anything.'  Then  I  knew  that  I  was  addressing  Valen- 
tine Blanchard. 

"  How  many  photographers  to-day,  I  wonder,  remember  the 
sensation  which  '  Rebecca '  made  when  she  appeared  ?  Everyone 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  picture  had  been  taken  in  Palestine, 
and  that  if  it  did  not  portray  the  Rebecca  of  the  Bible,  it  was 
■one  of  her  very  great-grandchildren.  Be  that  as  it  may,  nothing 
finer  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  figure  photography  than  Blan- 
chard's  '  Rebecca.'  That  Rebecca  was  a  Londoner  speaks  volumes 
for  tlie  healthiness  of  dull  London. 

"  Blanchard  at  one  time  was  living  in  the  extreme  South-west 
■of  London.  In  my  countryman's  ignorance  of  distances  in  the 
great  city,  I  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  walk  from  King's  Cross 
to  Blanchard's  house.  It  was  much  further  than  I  expected,  for 
it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  got  there.  He 
was  sitting  up  for  me.  '  I  knew  you  would  come,'  was  all  he 
fiaid,  when  I  apologised  for  being  so  late.  I  might  have  got  there 
in  half  an  hour  by  train  or  'bus,  but  the  Yorkshireman  prefers 
his  legs  all  the  world  over  to  any  train,  'bus,  or  aeroplane. 

"After  he  gave  up  photography,  Mr.  Blanchard  made  one  of 
tbe  most  perfect  printing  papers  ever  invented— a  matt  silver  paper 
to  be  toned  with  platinum.  It  was  too  soon  :  photographers  pre- 
ferred something  more  glossy.  I  do  not  think  it  paid.  Then 
that  kind  fairy.  Good  Fortune,  smiled  on  Blanchard,  or  his  wife, 
and  he  was  able  to  throw  his  sensitising  dishes  and  their  contents 
into  the  dust-bin  and  take  a  country  house  near  Cambridge.  Soon 
after  this  good  fortune's  arrival,  I  was  asked  to  go  and  see  him 
there.  Between  this  and  tlie  old  London  house,  I  learned  much 
of  his  early  history.  Every  old  church  in  London  we  went  to 
see,  and  his  knowledge  of  their  history  was  amazing.  The 
greatest  pity  of  all  is  that  he  never  wrote  a  guide  to  London. 
Americans  who  come  to  see  it  would  have  valued  it  highly. 

"  At  his  place  near  Cambridge  he  said  he  had  lived  for  nearly 
a  year,  but  none  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  called  on  him, 
till  one  day  he  bought  a  pony  and  trap.  Then  every  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  came  and  left  their  cards.  '  Send  "them  in  to 
Clappers  '—the  pony's  name— were  his  instructions  to  the  maid, 
'  and  tell  the  coachman  to  nail  the  cards  up  on  the  back  of  the 
stable  door.'     None  of  these  calls  were  •ever  returned. 

How  did  you,  a  Londoner,'  I  asked  him  once,  '  ever  get  to 
know  the  names  of  all  these  trees  and  flowers?  '  for  he  knew  them 
as  intimately  as  he  did  the  architecture  of  London  and  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  ever  discovering  new  delights  which  he  would  tell 
me  of.  'Well,  you  see,'  he  said,  'whenever  I  h-ear  the  name  of 
»  plant  which  I  do  not  know,  I  give  it  a  name  of  my  own  some- 
thing like  the  real  name,  and  so  never  forget  it.  Aubrietia  there 
I  called  "  O'Breeches  "  till  I  got  it  off,  and  the  same  with  every- 
thing.' 

One  day,  when  I  was  staying  with  him,  I  got  up  very  ■early 
and  went  downstairs.  I  found  him  sitting  beside  the  fire,  which 
he  had  lit,  reading  'David  Copperfield.'  'I  have  just  been 
reading  about  Ham,'  said  he,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
Of  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life— the  loss  of  his  only  daughter-^ 
I  never  heard  from  him,  but  from  others. 

"At  Canterbury,  where  his  last  days  were  spent,  he  must  have 
found  very  much  to  please  him.     Unhappily,  I  was  never  able  to 


'make  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.'  He  used  often  to  say  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  which  would  be  'unriddled  by  and  by.'  He  used  to  say, 
too,  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  he  was  invited, 
as  an  honoured  guest,  to  take  photographs  for  the  salt  of  the 
earth — he  had  photographed  every  duke  and  duchess  and  ducal 
pile  in  the  kingdom — but  when  he  grew  old  he  was  asked  to  din^e 
with  the  butler,  and  at  times  he  was  not  even  asked  to  dine 
ivt  all,  so  greatly  had  photography  fallen,  even  in  his  day." 


Corresponaence* 
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THE     PROPOSED     UNIOX     OF     PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Now  that  we  have  withm  our  midst  the  National 
Society  of  Photographic  Assistants  and  Allied  Workers  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  favour  if  you  will  allow  me  to  supplement  my  original  letter 
by  another,  this  time  founded  upon  fact.  "  Cawendo  Tutus  "  seems 
to  object  to  me  taking  ^Ir.  Jarrett  seriously,  but  surely  a  man  that 
undertakes  sucli  a  huge  task,  as  ilr.  Jarrett  is  attempting,  is  one 
to  be  so  treated.  I  should  now  like  to  place  before  "  Cavendo 
Tutus  "  a  few  facts  in  connection  with  the  meeting  held  on  the  19th 
inst.,  as  I  am  certain  he  will  find  my  letter  was  not  the  huge  joke 
that  he  thought  it  to  be,  merely  an  impression  of  mine,  more  correct 
in  detail  than  I  had  ever  thought  of.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  out  of 
the  hundreds  of  assistants  employed  in  London  only  eleven  of  them 
took  the  trouble  to  attend,  and  in  the  second  place,  no  rules  were  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  discussion.  The  chairman  was  asked  by  one  of 
those  present  if  he  would  give  them  some  idea  of  what  they  were 
forming.  The  brilliant  reply  was  soon  forthcoming  "that  nothing 
like  that  could  be  done  before  they  formed  the  union,"  and  so 
the  union  was  voted  for,  with  one  exception. 

That,  I  think,  plainly  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  -whole  thing, 
and  also  that  such  a  union  was  not  required,  a  fact  Mr.  Jarrett 
evidently  was  well  aware  of  when  he  arranged  the  meeting,  the 
»mallness  of  the  room,  with  seating  accommodation  for  twenty-five 
people,  proving  that. 

I  can  see  no  help  for  photographia  assistants  in  such  a  scheme, 
but  I  feel  sure  if  people  would  consider  their  prospects  and  chances 
of  success  in  the  profession,  or  trade,  as  termed  by  the  uniou,  a> 
little  more  deeply,  and  in  cases  where  they  found' they  were  not 
making  much  headway,  to  discontinue  in  it,  much  good  would  be 
done  eventually.  Mr.  Jarrett  at  the  meeting  gave  a  splendid  instance 
of  my  meaning.  He  spoke  of  an  operator  who,  after  fifteen  years' 
work,  was  no  better  ofif  as  regards  remuneration  now  than  he  was. 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Now,  my  contention  is,  that  man  has  not  the  taste  or  ability  for 
a  photographer,  who,  I  am  convinced,  to  be  successful,  must  have 
a  natural  taste  for  the  work,  which  that  man  cannot  have,  otherwise 
he  would  not  be  where  he  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Now  I  am  afraid 
my  idea  is  rather  of  the  Utopian  order,  but  it  is  the  only  way  I 
can  see  for  the  betterment  of  the  assistants,  and  masters  also. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  approaching  almost  to  the  length  of  my  critic 
last  week,  so  I  had  better  bring  the  subject  to  a  close,  but  in  doing 
so  I  should  like  to  relate  a  little  experience  of  my  own  of  years 
ag«,  when  an  assistant,  now  happy  with  my  own  business.  I  applied 
for  a  post  as  assistant  operator  in  one  of  the  finest  studios  in  the 
West-End  of  London.  When  I  stated  the  salary  I  required  I  was 
told  that,  on  the  very  desk  iti  front  of  me,  were  dozens  of  letters 
from  people  who  would  come  for  much  less,  and  some  for  nothing 
at  all  to  gain  experience.  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  quite  believe  that ;  but 
will  they  answer  your  purpose:"'  I  was  sure  of  myself,  with  good 
testimonials  behind  me  to  back  me  up,  ■n-ith  the  result  that  the  berth 
was  mine,  at  my  price,  and  cue  in  which  I  learnt  more  than  I  ever 
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knew  before  I  secured   it.     Now   I  am  reaping  the  benefit  of  that 
training. 

I  hope  "  Cavendo  Tutus  "  and  others  will  not  say  this  is  conceit. 
It  is  not,  but  only  given  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  He  certainly 
judged  me  correctly  when  he  described  me  as  "  evidently  not  the  type 
of  man  who  is  content  to  hang  on  to  any  one's  coat  tail,  to  be 
pulled  along."  I  have  always  loved  my  work,  which  I  am  sure  I 
have  to  thank  for  the  amount  of  success  I  have  had  in  photography 
and  made  it  a  pleasure  to  nie. 

I  now  ask  you  to  accept  my  apologies  for  this  lengthy  letter,  but 
I  am  upon  a  subject  which  I  feel  very  strongly  :  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  profession  and  those  connected  with  it.  However,  1 
will  not  trouble  you  again  on  this  matter. — Yours  truly, 

35,  High  Street,  Bognor.  L.  R.  CiooDrER. 

September  23,  1911. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — There  has  been  a  deal  of  pessimism  written  of  late 
re  the  photo  trade,  and  a  good  amount  of  gratuitous  advice  given 
to  photographers  how  to  increase  their  business,  and  now  we  are 
being  treated  with  an  agitation  for  a  trade  union  amongst  assistants, 
as  though  the  trade  per  se  were  responsible  for  the  lowiiess  of  pay 
in  some  cases.  I  will  not  venture  here  to  discuss  what  I  consider 
some  of  the  principal  causes,  though  I  have  some  strong  opinions 
•  on  it,  but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  very  imperfect  training  the  majority  of  assistants  have 
had.  I  consider  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  trade  unionism  is 
the  insistence  of  all  men  working  in  a  given  line  being  paid  at  a 
fixed  rate.  In  an  early  letter  by  Mr.  Jarrett  he  spoke  of  an  assist- 
ant being  paid  the  princely  sum  of  25s.  per  week.  It  may  be  quite 
as  much  as  he  was  worth,  but  one  view  even  of  this  seems  generally 
overlooked.  What  does  25s.  a  week  regularly  represent  financially? 
How  much  capital  would  you  have  to  invest  to  obtain  it?  We  have 
been  passing  through  a  strike  mania,  and  it  has  transpired  that, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  profits  made  by  the  railways,  it  does 
not  represent  5  per  cent,  interest  all  round  to  the  shareholders  on 
capital  invested,  and  from  this  I  argue  that  before  you  fix  a  given 
rate  of  wage  in  the  photo  trade  you  ought  to  insist  on  those  getting 
it  being  obliged  to  serve  a  proper  apprenticeship,  and  thus  obtain 
proper  credentials  for  their  situations.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
later  on  to  touch  on  another  weak  point  which  has  affected  the  trade. 
—Yours,  Reflex. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — ^Pardon  my  troubling  you  again  this  week,  but  "  Non- 
Unionist  "  appears  to  have  lost  the  thread  of  my  yarn.  (No!  This 
isn't  a  joke.)  My  smock -frocker  justified  his  aversion  to  the  "  bike," 
as  he  saw  no  necessity  for  them  at  that  particular  time,  because 
"  there  warn't  any  a  little  way  back  "  in  his  career. 

And  probably  Maister  Mcllish  would  have  found  many  supporters 
who  would  consider  him  an  authority,  on  account  of  his  forty  years' 
residence  in  the  village,  and,  having  toiled  in  all  weathers  and  con- 
ditions without  complaining,  for  some  of  the  biggest  land  owners 
in  the  district,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  not  got  "Non-Unionist's"  letter 
before  me  now,  so  I  quote  from  memory,  but  I  understand,  or  was 
under  the  impression,  that  I  read  therein  something  like  this:  — 

"Several  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  union.  Only 
seventy  out  of  the  thousands  displayed  any  interest."  Deduction : 
Didn't  want  it.  On  that  account,  "  Non-Unionist  "  claims,  one  is 
not  necessary  to-day. 

This  manner  of  conducting  a  case  is  beyond  me.  I  hope  Mr. 
Goodyer  has  his  box  ready,  for  there  will  be  many  who,  like  Mr. 
Cohen,  are,  in  his  opinion,  "  out "  of  it,  who  will  have  to  be  put 
"  in  "  it,  or  through  it,  myself  included. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  allow  that  "Non-Unionist  "  has  forgotten 
more  about  the  profession  than  I  and  many  others  will  ever  have 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  and  his  twenty  years'  varied  experience 
is  a  priceless  asset  for  any  man  to  possess  who  is  anxious  for  "  im- 
proved conditions,"  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  the  type  of  man 
required  to  help  in  the  matter.  I  perceive  that  he  is  methodical,  and 
believes  in  doing  things  the  right  way.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  his 
manner  of  referring  to  my  letter.     (See  brackets.) 

We  cannot  all  of  us  know  everything,  but  we  can  all  of  ug  know 
something  each  of  his  or  her  line  or  department,  and  the  conditions 


obtaining  therein.  It  is  the  littles  that  make  the  muckle.  Let  each 
contribute  their  quota  and  join  hands  on  the  things  that  do  matter, 
and  leave  the  little  details  on  which  we  may  not  now  see  eye  to  eye, 
to  square  themselves  as  we  go  along.  No  one  agrees  to  anything 
that  is  palpably  -and  evidently  unfair.  While  some  will  gay  twice 
two  are  twenty-two,  it  does  not  make  it  so,  especially  when  it  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  twice  two  are  four. 

I  am  content  to  get  on  with  the  simple  addition  (or  a  while,  antl 
await  the  long  division. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  "Non-Unionist"  had  felonious  intents  in 
the  direction  of  my  hero  of  the  smock  frock.  Did  he  want  to  get 
him  "out  of  the  way?  "  Fancy  ever  breathing  ever  so  gently  of  a 
motor  bike  to  a  gentleman  of  that  type  who  was  actually  a  kickin' 
up  'is  'eels  at  an  ordinary  bike ;  and,  worse  still,  to  even  dream 
that  he  would  suggest  such  a  thing  himself !  Apart  from  my  old 
;man,  I  also  heard  of  an  old  lady  who,  when  a  tram  service  was 
opened,  attended  the  ceremony,  after  being  dragged  there  almost. 

Kept  declaring  that  it  couldn't  go.  'Ow  could  it?  There  wasn't 
anything  to  pull  it.  She  understood  that  pole  was  where  "  the 
currants  "  come  down.  All  the  same,  it  didn't  go.  She  said  so, 
and   didn't  mind   folks   laughing  either. 

Eventually  "  the  currants  "  were  switched  on,  the  car  gained  pace, 
folks  shouted,  so  did  Mrs.  Moggeridge,  at  the  top  of  her  voice: 
"  It'll  never  stop  I    It'll  never  stop  !  "    But — it  just  did. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  movement  this  time  has  come 
to  stay.    All  those  have  to  do  who  are  really  and  genuinely  interested 
in  going  ahead  is  to  "  switch  the  currants  on."    Folks  sure  to  shout. 
Let  'em.    If  they  get  in  the  way,  well,  let  'em. 
In  things  doubtful — Liberty. 
In  things  essential — Unity. 
In  all  things — Charity. 
—I  am,   yours   faithfully,  Cavendo  Tctcs. 

DEPTH     OF    FOCUS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  friendly  com- 
ments on  my  work.  As  you  say,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  essential 
difference  between  the  two  methods  of  treating  depth  problems,  but 
the  system  set  forth  by  Mr.  Debenham  has,  however,  the  advantage 
of  leading  to  simple  formulte,  whence  the  rule  is  derived  allowing 
of  rapid  calculation  of  all  the  customary  values  of  absolute  focal 
distances. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  by  systematic  tests 
up  to  what  point  these  formulae  are  admissible.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  their  simplicity  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  working 
them  out  we  neglect  diffraction,  the  influence  of  the  grain,  irradia- 
tion, as  well  as  aberrations,  which  it  is  difficult  completely  to  correct. 

I  have  just  been  making  some  new  experiments  on  the  limiting 
diameter  corresponding  to  D  =  ll  m.  and  D,  =3.5  m.,  not  only  by 
observing  together  enlargements  produced  with  the  same  working 
diameter,  but  also  the  same  enlargements  for  different  values  of 
these  diameters,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  three  distances.  With 
the  hook-pattern  chart,  the  series  of  diameters  observed  was  4,  3.5, 
3,  2.5,  and  2  mm.  For  the  extreme  distances  the  image  with  4  and 
2  mm.  appeared  always  the  most  out  of  focus,  whilst  one  hesitates 
to  say  what  is  the  difference  in  sharpness  with  the  other  images. 
But  for  the  distance  5.31  m.,  the  degrees  of  sharpness  decrease  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  diameters  decrease.  It  thus  appears 
rational  to  adopt  as  diameter  giving  the  best  definition  the  value 
3.5  mm.  The  value  of  H  corresponding  to  D  =  3.5  m.,  and  D,  =  ll  m., 
or  about  10  m.,  the  working  diameter  3.5  mm.  would  probably  be 
suitable  for  any  other  pair  of  distances  for  which  H  =  10  m.  It  is 
easy  to  find  these  pairs  by  the  rule.  For  example,  D=5  andD,  :»  in- 
finity, or  D=2.5  and  D,  =  5,  etc. 

R.  Ellis. 

Cavignac, 

September  20,  1911. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  note  you  append  to  my 
letter  does  not  in  any  way  show  the  rule  for  depth  of  focus  which  you 
associate  with  my  name  to  be  unsound.  It  is  not  unsound  to  ignore 
that  with  which  one  does  not  profess  to  deal,  and  the  rule  in  question 
only  deals  with  the  amount  of  detail  actually  existing  in  the  photo- 
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<;raph,  and  does  not  go  into  the  question  as  to  how  much  or  how 
littl;  detail  the  individual  photographer  may  desire  to  show  in  a 
print  of  any  particular  size.  If,  as  you  say,  on  p.  699,  large  plates 
and  long  focus  lenses  are  generally  used  to  secure  more  detail  than 
would  be  visible  in  a  small  print — a  proposition  which  is  not  borne 
out  by  inspection  of  large  photographs  commonly  sent  to  exhibitions 
— it  is  certainly  true  on  the  other  hand  that  small  negatives  are 
-often  taken  with  a  view  to  subsequent  enlargement,  and  the  photo- 
grapher requires  to  know  the  amount  of  detail  actually  rendered  on 
the  plate,  so  that  he  may  judge  of  the  ultimate  effect.  The  rule 
applies  to  this  so  frequently  occurring  case,  whereas  the  1/ 100th 
of  an  inch  system  is  hopelessly  at  fault. 

Of  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  ability  and  inclination  to 
go  into  the  matter  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  whilst  those  who  depend 
upon  the  statements  of  others  can  choose  between  the  dicta  of  such 
authorities  as  Von  Rohr,  Dr.  Scheffer,  and  Dr.  Wandersleb  on  the 
one  side,  and  your  implied  censure  of  them  for  having  adopted  a 
rule  which  you  assert  to  be  "crude  and  theoretically  and  practically 
unsound  "  on  the  other.  W.  E.  Debenham. 


TANK    DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  mere  amateur  of  an  inquiring  frame  of  mind,  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  exploitation  of  the  beauties  of 
tank  development  for  plates  in  recent  numbers  of  your  appreciated 
magazine.  In  America  we  are  not  wholly  unfamiliar  with  such 
exploitations,  and  sometimes,  viewing  the  whole  matter  together,  we 
make  due  allowances  for  manufacturers'  interests.  But  I  do  not 
notice  in  English  photographic  journals  any  great  preponderance  of 
advertisement  by  parties  that  happen  to  manufacture  tanks,  and 
the  inference  seems  to  be  permissible  that  in  England  tanks  may 
be  considered  wholly  on  their  merits  regardless  of  cashiers'  balances. 

The  tank,  if  I  have  heard  the  gospel  aright,  is  the  most  marvel- 
lous invention   of  modem  days,  etc. — [Passim.] 

"  Tank  development  for  plates  and  films  seems  to  have  come  to 
stay.  It  can  no  longer  be  considered  in  a  questionable  or  experi- 
mental stage,  since  its  efficiency,  reliability,  and  time-saving  qualities 
have  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt."— [Ri'ley,  "B.J.,"  September  1, 

"  That  the  tank  method  of  development  has  proved  its  superiority 
over  older  methods  in  every  respect  is  now  an  unquestioned  fact."— 
Chase,  "  B.J.,"  August  18,  1911.] 

"Put  your  day's  run  of  negatives  into  it,  see  that  your  solution 
IS  of  proper  temperature,  after  it  is  in  the  tank,  that  your  chemicals 
are  all  dissolved,  and  that  you  reverse  the  tank  regularly,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  normal  time  you  will  find  that  good  under-exposures 
and  over-exposures  have  been  developed  better— more  truthfully— 
than  you  could  possibly  do  it  by  hand."— [Claudy,  "  B  J  "  Julv  21 
1911.]  >  J       > 

Here  we  have  the  gist  of  the  whole  argument,  and  it  stands  forth 
in  all  its  bald  simplicity ;  the  tank  is  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
modern,  up-to-date,  etc.,  etc.,  system  that  any  progressive  and  wide- 
awake, etc.,  etc.,  photographer  can  use  with  decent  self-respect. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  thought  or  reason.  The  experience  is  all 
in  the  tank.  Just  clap  your  negatives  in  the  tank  at  65  degrees  F., 
using  our  chemicals,  and  you  have  the  most  perfect  results  under 
all  circumstances,  and  vastly  superior  to  results  otherwise  attained. 
You  have  no  trouble  ;  the  bother  is  all  left  out ;  results  in  every  case 
absolutely  perfect. 

Let  us  see  how  these  claims  are  borne  out.  Let  us  quote  the  verv 
words  of  these  tank  boomers  :  — 

Says  Claudy,  "  B.J.,"  p.  556:  — 

".....  For  under-exposed  plates  you  should  increase  the  tank 
time  over  that  of  normal  development." 

"...  .For  over-exposed  plates  .  .  .  you  should  give  less  than 
the  normal  tmie  in  tank — decrease  normal  development." 

Says  Chase,  "  B.J.,"  p.  625:  — 

"  Exposures  of  white  dresses  on  white  grounds  will  require  longer 
development.  .  .  A  portrait  lit  in  the  Rembrandt  style  requires 
about  one  minute  less  than  the  time  to  be  given  in  good  gradation." 

Now,  taking  English  in  its  usual  signification,  in  a  non-Pickwickian 
sense,  it  ought  to  be  evident  to  the  humblest  inteUect  that  the  above 
claims  of  Messrs.  Claudy  and  Chase  are  inconsistent  with  the  subse- 
quent qualifications  by  them  above  set  forth. 


And,  applying  the  ordinary  rules  of  logic,  as  taught  in  the  schools, 
the  whole  case  for  the  tank  falls  to  the  ground.  We  have  their  word 
for  it  that  you  must  suit  your  development  to  varying  cases  by  vary- 
ing times  of  development.  And  the  minute  you  do  that  the  tank 
drops  from  its  miraculous  position  to  that  of  a  covered  tray,  in 
which  the  photographer  develops  a  plate  according  to  circumstances. 
And  any  man  who  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  grasp  the  idea — set 
forth  by  Messrs.  Claudy  and  Chase — that  the  time  of  development 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances,  would  naturally  next  ask  : 
How  much  shall  I  know  when  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  time 
of  development  for  each  negative,  and  how  shall  I  know  when  a 
negative  actually  is  properly  developed  ? 

Says  Mr.  Chase,  p.  625,  one  should  develop  seventeen  minutes  for 
Standard  Royal  plate,  eighteen  minutes  for  Gem,  and  twenty  minutes 
for  Marion's.  White  dresses  on  white  grounds  should  be  developed 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer. 

In  view  of  these  instructions,  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  sim- 
plicity of  the  tank?  Suppose  I  happen  to  have  a  Royal  Standard 
plate  and  a  Marion's  plate,  both  to  be  developed.  What  shall  I  do' 
Split  the  difference  of  times  when  I  have  them  in  the  tank?  And 
suppose  my  white  dress  is  not  so  very  white,  or  that  my  ground 
is  not  so  very  light.  Shall  it  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer?  Or 
doesn't  it  make  any  difference  so  long  as  you  have  them  in  the  tank 
together?  The  tank  settles  all  that,  doesn't  it?  Isn't  this  begging 
the  whole  question? 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  tank  boomers,  disinterested  parties,  of 
course,  had  made  a  serious  mistake.  What  they  should  have  done 
was  to  have  stoutly  maintained  the  miraculous  character  of  that 
sheet-iron  box,  and  let  it  rest  at  that.  It  is  assumed  to  be  a  con- 
trivance for  the  elimination  of  intelligence  in  developing  negatives  ; 
temperature,  65  ;  time,  twenty  minut;s  in  all  cases.  Our  friends  were 
wise  in  dodging  the  temperature  question,  especially  in  summer 
weather,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  assumption  of  intelligence, 
experience,  and  judgment,  on  the  part  of  a  tank  operator,  stultifies 
the  theory  of  the  tank,  robs  it  of  its  miraculous  character,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  old  covered  tray  system.  E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

Chicago   Camera   Club,    Chicago. 

September  14,  1911. 
[Our  correspondent  surely  rushes  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  his 
■  denunciation  of  the  tank  method  of  development,  and  his  condemna- 
tion in  our  judgment  is  as  baseless  as  has  been  some  advocacy  of 
tank  development.  A  true  statement  of  the  question  is,  roughly,  as 
foUows  : — -Professional  portrait  photographers  whose  exposure  of  their 
plates  is  practically  correct  find  the  tank  method  of  advantage, 
because  it  saves  them  both  time  and  working  space,  and  enables 
them,  in  the  case  of  most  subjects,  to  instruct  an  assistant  to  develop 
for  a  certain  time-  with  a  certain  solution  at  a  certain  temperature. 
Among  amateurs,  whose  exposures  will  often  be  greatly  in  error,  the 
tank  system  may  be  legitimately  attacked  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
scribing one  time  for  a  mixed  lot  of  plates,  correctly,  under-  and 
over-exposed.  But  those  who  see  a  great  deal  of  the  amateur- 
beginner's  work  know  his  tendency  to  develop  under-exposures  for 
too  long  and  over-exposures  for  a  too  short  a  time.  Granted,  that 
the  tank  method  cannot  ensure  the  best  times  of  development  of 
such  wrong  exposures,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  its  mean 
time  of  development  is  more  than  a  beginner  could  give  to  his  over- 
exposures and  less  than  he  would  give  to  his  under-exposures.  That, 
in  a  nutshell,  may  be  said  to  be  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
tank  method  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant.  We  cannot  follow  our  cor- 
respondent or  others  who  have  written  in  a  similar  strain  in  their 
objections  to  a  practised  worker  using  his  own  exijerience  to  better 
the  results  of  the  tank  method,  pure  and  simple. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 

NEUTRAL  SULPHITE. 
To  the  Editors. 
Geiitlemen, — "  Qiven  away.  Free  sample  doses  of  the  one  and 
only  cure  for  "stained  finrjers.  The  foregoing  caught  my  eye  on 
a  druggist's  advertisement,  only  the  italics  are  my  own,  and  it  set 
me  wondering  how  many  really  good  things  had  been  "  given  away  " 
in  the  "  British  Journal  of  Pliutography."  During  the  last  year  or 
so  I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  good  many  photographers,  and  in 
not  a  single  case  have  I  come  across  one  who  was  using  neutral 
sulphite.     Why  ?     It  is  now,  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 
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just  about  five  years  since  the  "B.J."  introduced  to  our  notice  this 
really  wonderful  coiniKJund.  It  was.  I  remember,  a  somewhat 
mysterious  combination,  for  tlie  formula  could  not  at  that  time  be 
stated  with  accuracy,  but  it  was,  for  all  that,  a  j;ood  thing,  and 
I  have  used  it  ever  since.  Used  in  combination  with  |)yrogallic  acid 
and  soda  carbonate  and  sulphite,  its  great  cliaiacteristic  is  its  non- 
.ilaining  properties  and  brilliancy  of  result/-  Almost  all  the  pyro 
developers  in  general  use  will  give  you  stained  negatives,  and 
stained  fingers  too,  except  under  very  careful  treatment ;  but  the 
"  neutral  sulphite  "  does  not  seem  to  do  so,  at  least  not  in  my 
own  case,  perhaps  because  I  am  careful  always  to  wash  my  fingers 
every  time  after  touching  the  developer.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing 
to  put  your  fingers  under  the  tap,  and  in  time  it  becomes  such  a 
liabit  that  one  never  forgets  to  do  so.    Now  for  the  formula :  — 

Sulphite   of   soda      6  02. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash     '■ 1  oz. 

Dissolve  with  hot  water  and  niake  up  to  ...    20  oz. 

This  is  a  stock  solution  and  will  keep,  so  if  you  are  using  large 
quantities  of  developer,  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  make  up  a  Win- 
-chester  at  a  time.    Now,  to  make  up  your  stock  pyro,  take :  — 

Pyro 1  oz. 

riydroquinone    60  grs. 

Bromide  of  potassium     20  grs. 

Neutral  sulphite     2  oz. 

Water  to  make    10  oz. 

To  make  up  this  solution,  take  the  2  oz. ,"  neutral  sulphite  "  and 
about  6  oz.  boiling  water,  and  add  to  other  ingredients.  Label  this 
"  Stock  rvro." 

A. 

Stock  pyro     2  oz. 

Water  to  make    20  oz. 

This,  in  combination  with  the  following  soda  solution,  makes  an 
excellent  developer. 

B. 

Soda  carbonate    10  oz. 

Soda  sulphite      12  oz. 

Water   to      100  oz. 

Use  equal  parts  A  and  B. 

I  may  here  state  that  during  the  dark  days  and  colder  part  of  the 
year  the  bromide  might  be  left  out,  and  only  used  as  required,  and 
in  summer  even  more  "  neutral  sulphite  "  and  bromide  may  be 
■used  than  given  above. 

As  to  the  soda  solution  "  B,"  I  have  always  found  that  an  excess 
of  sulphite  gives  better  negatives  than  when  using  equal  quantities. 
In  combination  with  the  use  of  this  developer  I  would  advise  using 
the  "  Wellington  "  acid  fixing  bath. 

I  might  add  that  for  general  work  the  small  amount  of  bromide 
(20  gr.  to  1  oz.  of  pyro)  is  quite  sufficient,  being  just  enough  to 
keep  yoiu-  negative  clear  without  undue  retardation.  And  also  for 
those  who  do  not  use  a  great  amount  of  pyro  this  is  a  developer 
that  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time,  even  when  diluted  as  in  "  A." 

Neutral  sulphite  is  also  excellent  in  developers  for  bromide  prints. 
Here  is  one  that  has  given  me  some  lovely  results: — ■ 

A. 

Metol    60  grs. 

Hydroquinone     120  grs. 

Bromide      30  grs. 

Neutral  sulphite     2  oz. 

Water  to  make  40  o» 

Dissolve  in  hot  water,  same  as  in  making   up  stock  pyro. 

B. 

Soda  carbonate 10  ozs. 

Soda  sulphite     12  ozs. 

Water  to     100  ozs. 

Same  as  for  plates.    Use  equal  ^arts  A  and  B. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  -will  be  the  means  of  popularising  the 
use  of  "  neutral  sulphite "  I  shall  be  very  pleased,  for  it  is,  as  I 
said  before,  "  a  good  thing."  Looking  at  the  formula  as  it  stands, 
it  seems  a  lot  of  bother  to  make  up,  but  it  is  not  really  so,  and 
then  what  can  be  easier  than  measuring  out  your  quantities  from 
stock  solutions?  It  is  here  that  you  actually  save  time.  And,  above 
all,  one  very  important  matter  in  developing  is  that  your  solutions 
are  always  the  same  strength.  Hkbbert  W.  Bibbs. 


;in$u)er$  to  Corresponaents* 


*.*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  he  addressed  to  "  TiiK  Editors,  Thb  British 
Journal  op  Photocraphy,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to  this  eruures  delay. 

*.*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*.*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Grbenwqod 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henbt 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered: 

K.  E.  Jewry,  St.  George's  Studio,  119,  High  Street,  Deal,  Kent.  T hree pholoyrapht 
of  Mr.  J'.  W.  Burfjegs,  the  Channel  Swimmer. 

J.  MacMalion.  The  Studio,  27,  Academy  Street.  InveruesB,  Scotland.  Photoffraoh, 
Group  oj  Biahop  Halt  Centenary  at  Fort  Aitfjim  mi. 

A.  H.  Hendrey,  138,  Lewisham  High  Bead,  New  Cross,  London,  S.E.  Photograph 
of  Electrical  Toy  "  Dream-land." 

G.  I.ittlewood,  432,  Stauiforth  Road,  Attercliffe,  Sheffield.  Photofjraph  of  George 
Littlewood,  Champion  Runner  and  Walker  of  the  World,  with  World'tt  Belt  aiul 
Engliith  Belt. 

W.  A.  Singleton,  55,  Knowaley  Street,  Bolton.  Photograph  group,  Bolton  Wan- 
derers Footltall  Club,  1911  and  1912 

Studio  axd  OxHiais. — In  our  next. 

Halation.- — Do  films  produce  halation? — P.  M. 

Certainly  films  are  not  proof  against  halation.  They  are  less 
liable  to  the  defect  as  the  celluloid  support  is  thinner  than  glass ; 
but  halation  is  also  caused  by  spreading  of  light-action  in  the 
emulsion  itself  (irradiation),  and  films  are  no  better  than  plates  in 
this  respect. 

Gelatine  Relief. — By  what  method  can  I  get  the  highest  possible 
relief  in  swelled  gelatine,  enabling  me  to  make  a  plaster  cast  from 
same? — "Alto  Relievo." 

The  first  condition  is  an  extremely  strong  negative — perfectly 
clear  glass  in  the  shadows,  and  the  highest  lights  almost  opaque. 
Use  Nelson  No.  2  gelatine  sensitising  and  printing  as  in  the 
swelled  gelatine  process.  Even  so  you  will  find  that  for  a  con- 
siderable relief  it  is  necessary  to  help  matters  by  scraping  out  the 
plaster  cast  by  a  hand  method. 

Uto  Bleach-out  Paper. — Could  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain 
a  printing  paper  on  which  Autochromes  can  be  printed  in  colours? 
I  believe  there  is  such  a  paper  made  by  Dr.  Smith,  F.I.C.,  and 
which  is  called  "  Utocolor  "  paper.  If  so,  what  is  the  price  of  it, 
and  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? — H.  Oswell. 

Since  replying  to  several  correspondents  on  this  subject,  it  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  has  quite  recently 
established  a  firm,  "  Utocolor,  Ltd.,"  at  Garenne-Colombes,  Paris. 
to  manufacture  an  improved  bleach-out  paper.  Our  querist  and 
the  many  others  who  have  written  us  should  apply  to  the  address 
given  above.  The  paper  is  sold  in  packets  of  10,  at  the  price  in 
quarter-plate  size  of  2s.  6d.     No  free  samples  are  available. 

Lenses. — (1)  Will  you  please  let  me  know  how  I  can  best  get  a 
knowledge  of  lenses — suitable  for  portrait  work,  R.R.  and  ana- 
stigmat,  etc.- — the  simplest  publication?  (2)  I  have  got  an  old 
lens  (for  about  11  years),  "  No.  3567,  Lerebours  et  Segretan  a 
Paris."  It  once  gave  good  results,  but  now  give  them  quite  flat. 
Is  the  maker  any  good?— Inquisitive. 

(1)  About  the  simplest  manual  is  "  Photographic  Lenses." 
published  by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  68,  Cornhill,  B.C.,  price  Is. 
(2)  The  firm  formerly  issued  lenses  of  good  qaality.  The  interior 
results  are  probably  due  to  parts  of  the  metal  mount  wearinij 
bright,  or  to  scatter  of  light  in  the   camera  from  some  cause  or 
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other.     You  are  more  likely  to  find  the  cause  here  than  in  the 
glasses  of  the  lens. 

Photogeaphs  of  Stock.^ — Will  you  please  give  me  an  idea  of  ivhat 
would  be  a  fair  price  to  charge  for  doing  the  undermentioned 
work  ?  Taking  12  half-plate  photographs  of  prize  horses,  cattle, 
etc.,  and  supplying  one  half-plate  print  of  each  subject.  The 
photographs  were  taken  in  the  country,  and  the  surroundings  had 
all  to  be  blocked  out,  leaving  a  plain  white  ground.  They  are 
required  for  making  blocks. — Block. 

If  the  prints  were  no  better  than  that  sent  you  cannot  expect 
to  charge  a  full  rate.  The  horse  is  posed  badly,  and  the  blocking 
out  very  clumsily  done.  Presuming  that  the  twelve  subjects  were 
photographed  at  one  visit,  and  that  the  sample  sent  indicates  the 
()uality  of  the  blocking  out,  we  should  say  that  £2  2s.  for  the 
twelve  prints  would  be  a  fair  price. 

Retouching  Autochromes.— (1)  In  the  making  of  Autochrome  por- 
traits can  anything  be  done  in  the  way  of  retouching?  (2)  Can 
you  tell  me  of  whom  I  can  cet  the  plates  on  this  side  of  the  water  ? 
(3)  Is  the  Autotype  bibulous  board  sufficiently  pure  for  use  on 
P.O.P.  or  platinum  prints? — H.   W.   Gauld  (Manitoba). 

(1)  We  have  heard  of  one  firm  in  London  here  regularly  re- 
touching its  Autochrome  portraits,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
method  is  used,  presumably  some  fine  knife  treatment  of  the  over- 
'  lying  silver  image,  followed  by  retouching  with  colours.  (2)  The 
plates  are  supplied  in  the  United  States  by  the  Lumiere  Co.,  of 
Burlington.  (3)  The  boards  are  issued  strictly  for  carbon  prints. 
We  should  advise  you  not  to  use  them  for  silver  or  platinum  work. 

Australia. — Could  you  give  me  any  information  re  the  state  of  the 
photographic  labour  markets  in  Australia  (as  I  thought  of  going 
out,  preferably  to  Queensland),  and  the  average  rate  of  salaries? 
I  am  a  first-class  operator  and  retoucher,  and  have  a  really  good 
all-round  knowledge,  i.e.,  enlarging  and  finishing  in  B.  and  W. 
and  water-colour,  also  C.C.  printing,  bromide,  etc.,  etc.,  am  a 
good  copyist,  and  can  do  sketch  work,  beside  having  a  good  busi- 
ness experience,  and  am  competent  to  organise  and  manage.  (2) 
Are  there  any  Australian  photographic  publications  for  adver- 
tising ? — Hopeful. 

(1)  Conditions  are  very  much  as  here  in  regard  to  price-cutting, 
but  we  should  say  wages  are  somewhat  better.  (2)  "  Australian 
Photo.  Journal,"  386,  George  Street,  Sydney,  and  "Australian 
Photo.  Review,"  379,  George  Street,  Sydney. 

Varnish. — Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  where  I  can  obtain  a 
"  black  "  for  coating  clear  glass,  so  that  an  announcement  can  be 
written  clear  on  it  for  lantern  projection,  so  that  I  will  have  white 
letters  that  will  stand  the  heat  of  an  arc  lamp,  as  I  have  several 
of  these  to  do  shortly,  and  would  much  prefer  to  make  my  own 

PiCT. 

We  believe  you  can  obtain  such  a  varnish  from  large  dealers  tr 
from  firms  such  as  E.  B.  Fry,  Victoria  Avenue,  Shipley,  Yorks, 
which  specialise  in  lantern  supplies.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  preparation  in  a  catalogue.  A  formula  for  a  varnish 
of  this  kind  was  recently  given  :  Asphalt,  powdered,  50  parts ; 
Venice  turpentine,  yellow,  10  to  12  parts;  oil  of  turpentine,  15 
parts ;  linseed  varnish  or  oil,  15  parts.  The  first  three  are  gently 
boiled  together  in  an  enamelled  saucepan  until  asphalt  dissolves; 
the  linseed  oil  added  in  a  thin  stream,  and  then  enough  lamp-black 
to  make  the  coating  opaque  when  applied  to  glass. 

Paper  for  Three-colour  Collotypes.— I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  tell  me  a  suitable  paper  to  use  with  three-colour  collotype 
printing,  a  paper  that  will  dry  to  the  original  proportions  and  look 
good.— J.  W.  D. 

The  paper  used  for  the  three-colour  collotypes  sold  by  the  Medici  - 
Society  is  a  hand-made  one  of  Italian  manufacture.  Probably 
Messrs.  Whatman,  Dickinson,  Joynson,  Spalding  and  Hodge,  or 
other  English  paper-maker  would  supply  you  with  either  hand- 
made or  machine-made  paper  suitable.  Collotypes  are  printed  dry 
so  that  there  should  not  be  any  question  of  drying  to  the  original 
proportions.  All  papers  will  alter  in  size  under  different  con- 
ditions of  moisture,  so  that  it  is  essential  in  printing  colour  work 
paHicularly  collotype,  in   order  to  ensure  register,  that  the  con- 


ditions should  be  maintained  the  same  throughout  the  entire  time 
of  printing,  particularly  as  regards  temperature  and  moisture  in 
the  printing-room. 

Drying    Negatives. — Can   you    kindly    advise    re    the    following? 

We  use  plates,  and  like  them  very  mucli  for  getting  good 

quality  negatives,  but  oh  !  the  time  they  take  in  drying  is  simply 
awful — from  one  evening  until  mid-day  next  day,  and  this  beau- 
tiful weather,  too.  Can  you  advise  anything  that  will  make  them 
quick  in  drying  other  than  methylated  spirit  ? — Weary  of 
Waiting. 

We  advise  you  to  transfer  negatives  from  the  washing  tank  to 
a  bath  1  :  60  formaline  for  10  minutes,  then  to  wash  for  a  further 
5  or  10  minutes,  and  rack  them  in  warm  dry  place,  say,  in  a  large 
box,  provided  with  holes  top  and  bottom,  and  with  a  small  ring 
gas-burner  placed  below.  We  think  your  trouble  is  probably  due 
to  your  placing  plates  too  close  together  in  racks.  If  you  were  to 
drive  nails  into  a  few  large  boards  so  that  negatives  would  have 
the  films  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  drying  would  be  complete 
within  an  hour  or  two  in  a  warm,  well-ventilated  room. 

ExL-ASOiNO. — 1.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  yo»i  know  of  any  way 
of  softening  the  light  in  an  incandescent  gas  enlarger  (with  con- 
denser). I  have  a  piece  of  ground  glass  in  front  of  (and  near) 
the  light,  but  this  does  not  stop  even  the  lines  of  the  retouching 
medium  from  printing.  2.  Is  there  any  reason  why  an  enlarge- 
ment made  by  artificial  light,  with  a  condenser,  should  be  worse 
than  one  made  by  daylight? — H.  E.  Pe.arse. 

1.  Bad  and  scratchy  retouching  will  show,  whatever  the  enlarg- 
ing arrangements.  If  you  are  using  a  good  fine  ground  glass,  such 
as  is  obtained  by  grinding  with  finest  "  Carborundum  "  powder, 
the  only  other  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to  put  the  enlargement 
very  slightly  out  of  focus ;  or,  better,  use  one  of  the  "  soft-focus  " 
lenses  as  the  objective  of  the  enlarger.  The  Dallmeyer  B  lens 
set  for  diffused  definition  will  give  you  this  softness  without  ob- 
literating detail.  3.  No;  none  at  all  if  the  adjustments  aP3~pro- 
perly  made. 

Sulphide  Toxino  of  Gaslight  Prints.— I  have  toned  a  batch  of 
prints  on  "  Verotype  "  paper  in  the  Edmunds'  "  Cubrome  "  thio- 
molybdate  sepia  tones.  These  prints,  in  the  bleaching  solution, 
almost  disappeared  (that  is,  the  image,  of  course),  and  in  order 
to  get  prints  back  to  ordinary  depth  the  toning  was  prolonged  to 
about  three  times  the  usual  length,  as  the  action  was  very  slow. 
After  toning  and  rinsing  in  a  3  per  cent,  ammonia  bath  and  wash- 
ing, the  prints  still  had  a  pinkish  tinge,  vide  print  enclosed,  when 
dry.  To  get  over  this,  I  re-bleached  one  print  and  dried  same, 
which  improved  the  tone.  I  gave  it  fifteen  minutes'  wash  after 
the  re-bleaching.  The  query  is  :  Will  such  a  print  be  permanent, 
and  would  you  advise  me  to  re-bleach  the  remaining  prints?— H. 
Tims. 

Prints  should  be  just  as  permanent  when  the  process  is  repeated 
—which  we  judge  is  what  you  have  done.  But  you  should  obtain 
quite  satisfactory  tones  by  the  one  series  of  operations.  It  may 
be  prints  were  not  completely  freed  from  hypo.  Have  you 
applied  to  the  makers  of  the  *'  Thio "  toner,  Messrs.  Edmund 
and  Co.,  for  assistance. 

•,*  NoTiCB  TO  Advertisers.— BIocfc.f  and  copij  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  lo 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  last  a 
number  of  useful  points  in  connection  with  the  equipment  of  the 
dark-room  came  up  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  introduced  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Gear.  The  convenience  of  a  faint  general  illumination  in 
addition  to  a  brighter  lighting  of  the  working  bench,  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  lead-lined  and  earthenware  sinks,  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  hypo  bath  in  the  sink  and  providing  white  light 
above  the  sink,  were  among  the  practical  points  dealt  with  by  the 
speakers.     (P.  767.) 

In  an  article  to  be  concluded  next  week,  Mr.  Harold  Jeffreys  dis- 
cusses the  methods  for  the  sulphide  toning  of  P.O. P.  in  regard  to 
the  satisfactory  colour  of  the  tone  and  the  permanence  of  the 
result.     (P.  759.) 

Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  the  inventor  of  the  thiomolybdate  toner,  points 
out  as  the  proba,ble  cause  of  pinkish  stain  experienced  on  gaslight 
prints  when  sulphide-  or  thio-toned,  the  use  of  an  unsafe  light  in 
the  development  of  the  prints.  The  thin  deposit  of  silver  is  con- 
verted into  a  pinkish  tinge  in  the  toning  process.     (P.  770.) 

A  further  modification  of  the  Dixio  stereostope,  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor L.  Pigeon,  figures  under  "Patent  News."  Professor  Pigerti 
uses  a  special  form  of  prism  in  place  of  a  mirror.     (P.  754.) 

A  report  of  the  meeting  held  in  Manchester  on  Friday  last  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  formation  of  a  Union  for  Photo- 
graphic Assistants  will  be  found  on  page  763. 

A  number  of  further  letters  deal  with  the  question  of  a  Union. 
(P.  768.) 

A  note  qn  formulse  for  silvering  mirrors  will  be  found  on 
page  758. 

Further  restrictions  have  been  imposed  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  chemicals.  They  relate  to  strong  acids,  ammonia,  and  salts 
of  oxalic  acid.     (P.  757.) 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Photographic  Exhibition,  organised  by  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Brookes,  is  to  be  held  from  May  3  to  11  next  year  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster.     (P.  757.) 

"Colour    PnoTOORAPHr  "    Sxjtplement. 

The  method  of  tentative  development,  using  a  quick-acting  de- 
veloper, such  as  raetol,  in  conjunction  with  a  second  bath  heavily 
restrained  with  bromide,  is  recommended  for  Autochrome  work  by 
a  German  contributor,  Herr  Ferdinand  Leiber.     (P.  57.) 

Practical  methods  to  be  followed  in  taking  photo-micrographs  of 
screen-plates  are  given  by  a  recent  contributor  to  "  Photographische 
Rundschau."     (P.  60.) 

Measurements  of  compen.sating  light-filters,  prepared  according 
to  the  formulae  of  von  Hiibl  and  others,  have  been  published  by 
M.  A.  Prilejaeff.     (P.  58.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
The    1912  As  a  result  of  the  duplication  of  trade 

Exhibition  exhibits  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 

and  Congress.  Photographic  Society  and  at  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  exhibition  last  year,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
discover  a  common  basis  on  which  these  two  enterprises 
might  join  forces,  but  we  learn  that  the  suggestion  to  the 
Royal  Photograpliic  Society  to  join  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
exhibition  to  be  held  next  year  at  the  Horticultural  Hall 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Society  on  the  ground  that  the 
period  of  the  exhibition  (eight  days)  is  too  short  to  obtain 
support  from  exhibitors  accustomed  to  take  part  in  an 
international  exhibition.  Thus  the  Arts  and  Crafts  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  from 
May  3  to  11  next  year,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  "  will  do  nothing  to  counteract 
the  attraction  of  this  undertaking."  While  no  official 
announcement  is  forthcoming,  we  believe  that  a  third 
congress  of  the  Professional  Photographers  Association 
will  be  held  during  the  period  of  the  exhibition,  and  that 
the  Council  of  the  P.P. A.,  with  an  adequate  recognition 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  two  previous  Con- 
gresses, will  make  arrangements  for  a  programme  of  meet- 
ings and  other  fixtures  in  the  interests  of  its  members. 


Restrictions  in  The   Pharmaceutical    Society,    in    whom 

the    Sale    c' 

Chemicals. 


the    Sale    of       jg    vested,   under    the    authority    of    the 


Governraeni,  the  regulations  of  the  sale 
of  poisonou.s  or  dangerous  substances,  gives  publicity  to 
the  new  conditions  which  must  be  observed  by  retailers  in 
the  sale  of  mineral  acids,  oxalates,  and  ammonia.  Since 
all  these  substances  are  in  frequent  use  for  photographic 
purposes,  it  behoves  dealers  and  other  retailers,  whether 
registered  as  chemists  and  druggists  or  not,  to  see  that 
they  comply  with  the  new  regulations.  In  future  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  as  well  as  all  soluble 
salts  of  oxalic  acid,  must  be  retailed  in  a  box  or  other 
receptacle  on  which  is  marked  the  name  of  substance,  the 
words  "Poisonous — not  to  be  taken,"  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  seller.  In  default  of  these  conditions  being 
observed  a  penalty  of  £5  will  be  incurred,  as  will  also  be 
the  case  if  any  liquid  substance  required  to  be  so  labelled 
is  delivered  or  sent  out  to  a  customer  except  in  a  bottle 
or  other  container  rendered  distinguishable  by  touch  from 
ordinary  bottles  or  containers.  In  the  case  of  ammonia 
the  regulations  come  into  force  after  January  31,  1912,  and 
will  apply  to  all  liquids  containing  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  ammonia. 

*  *  « 

Shutter  The  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  which  ap- 

Speeds.  peared   in  our  issues  of  September    15 

and  22,  describing  the  results  of  some  shutter  tests  carried 
out  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  is  of  special  im- 
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portance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  speeds  of  shutters; 
tonus  a  subject  of  frequent  controversy.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  not«  that  the  highest  duration  of  exposure  reached 
with  the  focal-plane  shutter  was  only  .0017  second,  which 
is  considerably  under  the  conventional  1-1000  that  we 
are  led  to  expect.  Also  the  very  low  efficiency  of  the 
focal-plane  shutter  at  high  speeds  is  a  matter  to  be  noted. 
From  the  details  it  appears,  generally  speaking,  that  1-500 
is  about  the  shortest  duration  of  exposure  we  can  expect 
with  any  shutter,  and  that  su«Ji.  figures  as  1-1000  or  1-2000 
sec.  can  only  be  taken  To  apply  to  equivalent  or 
efficient  exposure,  which  is  a  different  matter  altogether. 
The  between-lens  shutter  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  best  focal-plane  shutter,  the  difference  between  them 
being  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  it 
is  evident  from  the  figures  that  a  good  between-lens  shutter 
may  be  markedly  superior  to  the  average  focal-plane 
shutter. 


SMverine 
Mirrors. 


The  paper  by  Heber  D.  Curtis  on  silver- 
ing mirrors,  which  we  reprinted  in  our 
issues  of  August  25  and  September  1  and  8,  contained 
much  valuable  information  on  a  subject  that  is  of  interest 
to.many,  though  few  people  venture  on  silvering  operations 
themselves.  On  paper  all  the  methods  may  appear  to  be 
tricky  and  liable  to  mishaps,  excepting  in  the  hands  of 
experts,  but  those  who  care  to  make  practical  tests  will 
soon  find  that  the  process  of  silvering  is  not  such  a  diffi- 
cult operation  as  it  seems  to  be.  Absolute  cleanliness  of 
the  glass  surface  is  the  chief  secret  of  success,  and  if  the 
first  attempt  is  a  failure,  as  it  often  is,  a  second  attempt 
after  renewed  cleaning  will  probably  succeed.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  of  the  methods  described  by  Mr.  Curtis  is  the 
one  known  as  Lundin's  Method,  which  we  have  used  with 
great  success.  The  formula  as  given  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  quite  correct,  as  it  appears  to  contain  far  too 
much  formaldehyde.  We  use  only  one-tenth  the  quantity 
given  of  this  ingredient,  and  then  find  the  process  works 
excellently.  Photographers  should  find  this  method  of 
great  value  for  renewing  reflex  mirrors,  and  if  they  follow 
the  silvering  with  the  varnishing  process,  also  described 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  the  result  should  last  a  long  time.  Of 
course,  the  old  mirror  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
starting  operations,  and  if  it  was  originally  varnished,  spirit 


must  be  used  to  remove  the  varnish.  A  little  strong  nitric 
acid  will  speedily  remove  the  old  silver,  and  then  the  new 
silvering  process  can  be  begun.  The  used  silvering  solu- 
tion is  best  thrown  away  immediately  it  is  done  with,  as  if 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time  a  fulminating  compound 
is  thrown  down  which  is  highly  explosive. 


SOME     NOTES     ON     SULPHIDE     TONING. 

Some  little  time  ago  tlie  sulphide  toning  of  P.O. P.  prints 
was  the  subject  of'feundry  comments  in  the  photographic 
press,  but  while  ils  advantages  were  obvious,  very  few 
seemed  to  meet  with  any  great  success  in  carrjdng  out  the 
operation.  This  week  we  publish  the  first  part  of  a  paper 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Harold  Jeffries,  B.Sc,  in  which 
some  interesting  experiments  tending  to  elucidate  the 
theory  of  sulphide  toning  with  the  hypo-alum  bath  are 
detailed,  Tliis  appears  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  theory 
of  this  very  empiric  process  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  by  a  process  of  elimination  it  has  been  made 
evident  that  the  presence  of  trithionate  or  tetrathionate 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  toning  process  in  the  case  of 
P.O. P.  prints.  If  this  is  so,  it  should  be  possible  to  work 
with  a  cleaner  and  far  less  objectionable  mixture  than  the 
dirty  compound  of  hypo  and  alum  that  generally,  does 
duty  as  a  toning  bath,  and  this  very  useful  toning  method 
should  then  become  far  more  popular  than  it  is  at  pro- 
sent.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  conditions  which 
apply  to  the  toning  of  P.O. P.  will  not  have  a  similar  effect 
with  bromide  prints,  for  Mr.  Jeffries  points  out  that  the 
soluble  compounds  which  tone  a  P.O. P.  print  containing 
silver  chloride  have  no  effect  on  a  print  containing  silver 
alone  ;  further  investigation  is  therefore  desirable  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  necessary  for  bromide  toning,  and 
it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  Mr.  Jeffries  or  some  other 
capable  investigator  would  take  up  this  matter.  The 
hypo-alum  method  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  toning 
process  for  bromides  that  we  possess,  but  it  is  a  purely 
empiric  one  at  present,  and  doubtless  is  capable  of  being 
put  on  a  firmer  scientific  basis. 

A  letter  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  which  also  appears  in  our 
pages  this  week,  deals  incidentally  with  another  point  in 
connection  with  sulphide  toning.  He  suggests  that  lhi3 
pink  veil  sometimes  seen  on  toned  gaslight  prints  is  after 
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Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  1912 
Almanac,  now  in  an  advanced  stats  of  preparation,  are 
articles  as  follows:- — • 

Lanteen-slide  Making.     By  the  Editoe. 

A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lanterrt- 
transparencies  by  red.uction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus ;  processes  of  developmisnt 
for  black  and  warm  tones ;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  tbs  best  results. 

At  Home  Poetbaituek.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt.  F.R.P.S. 

Precise  directions  for  indoor  and  out-door  portraiture 
without  a  studio.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  art 
supplement  plates,  showing  effects  of  good  and  bad 
lighting. 

Hints  in  Pictuees. 

A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  beginner 
to  perform  such  operations  as  stripping  negative  films, 
mounting  prints,  etc.  One  hundred  and  twenty  illustra- 
tions. 


As  in  previous  years,  the  edition  will  consist  of  25,000 
copies,  and  readers  are  asked  to  place  an  early  order  with 
their  dealer  or  newsagent,  as  this  issue,  like  its  immediate 
predecessors,  is  certain  to  be  sold  out  on  publication. 
Advertisers  who  have  not  hitherto  tested  its  business-bring- 
ing powers  would  do  well  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
volume  is  one  which  is  at  the  elbow  of  every  purchaser — 
for  the  purpose  of  ordering  photographic  goods — through- 
out the  year. 


Final  Notice  to  Adveetisees. 

.  Only  seven  days  now  remain  before  the  advertisement 
pages  must  be  finally  closed  for  the  press.  All  orders  for 
announcements  in  the  1912  edition  of  the  Almanac  must 
be  in  our  publishers'  hands  on  Friday  next,  Oct.  13.  The 
large  size  (over  1,000  pages)  and  edition  (25,000  copies) 
of  th3  Almanac,  coupled  with  the  making  of  the  "  Index 
to  Goods  Ad\n3rtised,"  inserted  in  the  volume  as  a  guide 
to  its  contents,  leave  the  publishers  no  option  as  to  the 
date  of  going  to  press. 
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all  due  only  to  a  form  of  fog  arising  from  the  use  of 
modern  metallic  filament  lamps,  or  of  incandescent  gas 
lamps  of  high  actinic  power.  In  other  words,  the  user  of 
gaslight  papers  is  apt  to  forget  that  modern  artificiul 
lights  are  much  more  powerful  than  the  older  form  of 
illuminants  that  we  used  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  so  he 
unconsciously  fogs  his  paper  through  omitting  to  take 
the  extra  precautions  that  are  really  necessary.  This 
strikes  u&  as  an  extremely  likely  suggestion,  and  it  would 
be  as  well  for  all  workers  to  bear  it  in  mind.  For  our 
own  pnrt,  we  always  deal  with  gaslight  papers  as  we  do 
with  slow  bromide  paper,  and  handle  it  only  in  a  bright 
yellow  safe-light,  which  obviates  all  danger  of  fog,  and 
is  yet  no  inconvenience. 


We  note  that  Mr.  Jeffries,  in  his  article,  states  that  the 
hypo-alum  method  has  "  the  grave  defect  of  giving  only 
one  good  tone,"  and  that  he  proceeds  to  investigate  other 
methods  capable  of  giving  different  tones.  With  bromide 
prints,  as  is  well  known,  the  hypo-alum  bath  gives  what 
is  practically  only  one  tone,  and  this  we  are  disposed  to 
look  upon,  not  as  a  grave  defect,  but  rather  as  a  material 
advantage.  The  fact  that  a  reliable  good  tone  can  always 
be  obtained  is,  we  believe,  the  chief  reason  why  this  method 
is  so  generally  adopted  by  trade  printers.  If  an  equally 
good  tone  could  always  be  produced  with  P.O. P.  prints, 
we  should  expect  the  process  to  speedily  take  the  place 
of  gold  toning  with  all  workers  dealing  with  large  numbers 
of  prints. 


THE    SULPHIDE    TONING    OF    P.O.P. 


l.N"  this  article  "  sulphide  toning "  is  taken  to  imply  "  any 
process  that  converts  the  silver  or  silver  compounds  in  a 
P.O.P.  image  into  silver  sulphide."  Thus  gold  toning  is 
partially,  but  not  entirely,  sulphide  toning. 

The  simplest  of  the  suli)hide  toning  methods  is,  of  course, 
the  use  of  sodium  sulphide.  If  a  plainly  fixed  print,  whose 
image  consists  of  silver  and  silver  chloride,  with  a  mere  trace 
<if  sulphide,  is  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  (about  1  in  40O)  of 
sodium  sulphide,  the  silver  chloride  is  gradually  converted  into 
sulphide,  while  the  free  silver  is  unaltered. 
2AgCI  +  Na,S  =  AB,S  +  2NaCl 

The  colour  changes  from  the  orange-brown  of  the  plainly 
fixed  print  to  brown,  purple- brown,  and  purple,  and  then 
slowly  fades  to  a  muddy  yellow,  which  marks  the  final  stage, 
when  the  image  consists  entirely  of  silver  and  silver  sulphide. 

The  tones  produced  by  the  sulphide  solution  are  quite  good, 
hut  nevertheless  the  use  of  a  plain  sulphide  has  very  ereat 
■defects.  It  is  highly  malodorous,  especially  in  such  a  weak 
jjolution  as  must  be  employed  here,  and  of  the  whole  group, 
ammonium  sulphide  is  by  far  the  wor.st.  Also,  all  are  too 
strongly  alkaline,  softening  the  film  very  much,  and  often  pro- 
ducing blisters.  Doubtless  tlie  Tiydrosulphide,  NaHS,  is  less 
objectionable  on  this  last  account,  but  its  smell  is  worse  than 
■ever,  and  also  its  toning  action  actually  produces  free  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  within  the  gelatine.  This  does  no  immediate 
"harm,  but  certain  unstable  compounds  are  formed  which,  when 
kept  for  some  time,  break  down,  and  the  free  sulphur  thus 
produced  sulphurets  the  remainder  of  the  image,  with  disastrous 
results,  since  the  yellow  final  tone  (hereafter  called  the  sul- 
phide lake)  is  the  product.  The  formation  of  these  unstable 
■compounds,  or  possibly  colloidal  solutions  of  sulphur  with 
gelatine,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  fading  of 
•sulphide-toned  prints. 

Thus  no  simple  sulpliide  is  ot  much  use.  Other  compounds, 
however,  may  be  used  instead  for  similar  ends. 

Hypo    Alum. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  "  Photography  and 
Focus  "  on  the  use  of  a  hypo-alum  solution  as  a  toning  agent 
'for  P.O.P.  It  was  this  that  suggested  its  use  to  me,  and  since 
then  I  have  employed  the  method  very  widely  with  distinctly 
remarkable  results. 

My  original  solution  was  made  up  according  to  the 
formula  :  — 

Hypo      - _ 3  ozs. 

Alum      „ i  oz. 

Water  to  20  ozs. 

As  this  contained  a  large  excess  of  hypo,   I  used  it  as  a 
oorabined  toning  and  fixing  "bath.     Printing  was  carried  to  a 


slightly  greater  depth  than  usual,  and  the  print  was  placed  in 
the  bath  either  with  or  without  previous  fixing.  If  the  print  is 
not  previously  washed,  this  treatment  first  turns  the  print  to 
the  orange-brown  colour  of  plain  fixation.  The  tone  next 
becomes  an  excellent  brown.  The  colour  then  begins  to  cool, 
and  becomes  purple-brown,  purple,  and  fades  to  the  yellow  of 
the  sulphide  lake.  Such  a  bath  also  has  a  hardening  effect, 
so  that  prints  toned  in  it  can  be  glazed  without  further  treat- 
ment.    Thus  the  obvious  advantages  over  gold  toning  are  :  — 

1.  There  is  no  change  in  tone  after  removal  from  the  toning 
bath. 

2.  Working  is  very  simple,  and  expense  is  reduced  almost  to 
zero. 

The  disadvantages  are :  — 

1.  Only  one  tone  is  really  good,  this  being  the  brown.  A 
good  purple  is  sometimes  obtained,  but  cannot  be  relied  on. 

2.  After  the  print  is  past  the  brown  stage  double  toning 
commences,  and  the  high  lights  almost  immediately  become 
yellow  and  muddy. 

Further  experiment  showed  that  the  quantity  ci  alum  in  the 
bath  is  much  too  great.  It  should  not  exceed  1-200  of  the 
weight  of  the  solution.  The  double  toning  is  delayed  or  pre- 
vented by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bath  to  about  thirty- 
five  degrees  C.  The  make  of  the  paper  does  not  seem  to  affect 
the  results. 

The  first  step  in  investigating  the  action  of  the  solution  was 
naturally  to  determine  its  composition.  It  was  made  up  as 
follows  :  — 

Hypo  60  gms. 

Water   400  ccs. 

This  was  warmed  and  shaken  till  the  hypo  was  dissolved, 
and  then  two  gms.  of  ammonium  alum  added.  A  white  pre- 
cipitate formed  slowly,  quarter  of  the  whole  was  separated 
from  the  rest  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  and  filtrate  were 
then  examined  separately. 

With  silver  nitrate  the  filtrate  gave  a  pale  yellow  precipitate, 
rapidly  blackening.  \ow  the  thiosulphate,  sulphite,  and 
sulphate  of  silver  are  all  white,  consequently  this  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  great  instability  suggested  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  polythionates,  probably  NajS308  or  NajS^O,.  As  the 
precipitate  was  not  black  from  the  start,  sulphide  must 
have  been  absent.  Analysis  showed  that  the  aluminium  had 
not  all  been  precipitated,  and  that  sulphite  was  absent.  The 
precipitate  contained  aluminium,  a  sulphate,  and  sulphur. 
Consequently,  some  basic  aluminium  sulphate  such  as  AljSO, 
(OH),  (NH,)2S0,     might  be  precipitated. 

Warming  the  filtrate  gave  a  considerable  white  precipitate 
before  reaching  forty  degrees.  Boiling  still  left  the  solution 
acid   to   litmus   and  phenolphthalein,   and  neutral  to    methyl 
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orange.     Alum  is   neutral   to   methyl    orange.     This  gives   tho 
explanation. 

In  the  cold,  alum  acts  only  slowly  on  sodium  thiosulphate, 
and  unless  one  waits  for  a  considerable  time  the  action  is  in- 
complete. Boiling,  however,  causes  the  action  to  be  rapidly 
completed.     Thus  we  have  the  following  facts  :  — 

1.  A  basic  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  milk  of  sulphur  aro 
precipitated. 

2.  The  solution  does  not  contain  either  sulphite  or  sulphurous 
acid,  -which  is  generally  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  a  thio- 
sulphate. 

3.  One  cf  the  polythionates,  either  trithionate  or  tetrathion- 
ate,  is  formed  in  solution. 

These  facts,  with  others  obtained  by  more  detailed  analysis, 
are  explained  by  the  equations — 

{NH.),Al,(S0.t).i  +  5Na,S„0,-<-.SH„0 

=  2Na2!S,Oe  +  (NH4),S04  +  3Na,SO.,-l-2Al(OH),+4S 

or  =2Na,S40,  + +  2S 

and  4Al(OH)3-h(NHJ,Al,(S04)4  =  3Al,SO«(OH),-(NH4),SOi 

+  2(NH^1,S04 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  which  of  these  substances 
produced  the  toning  action.  A  hypo-alum  solution  was  boiled 
till  no  further  precipitate  was  produced  and  filtered.  All  the 
aluminium  was  thus  removed.  The  solution  thus  obtained  was 
raised  to  forty  degrees,  and  was  found  tc  give  exactly  the  same 
toning  action  as  the  usual  hypo-alum  bath.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  hardening  agent,  the  gelatine  melted  at  about 
the  purple  stage. 

Milk  of  sulphur  suspended  in  hypo  solution  gave  scarcely 
any  action,  although  prolonged  for  half-an-hour. 

Consequently  the  main  action  of  the  toner  is  due  to  the 
soluble  compounds,  that  is,  to  the  polythionates. 

Some  analysis  showed  that  the  orange-brown  image  consisted 
entirely,  as  far  as  could  be  detected,  of  silver  and  silver 
chloride.  A  very  little  sulphide  was  present  at  the  brown 
stage,  this  amount  gradually  increasing  till  no  chloride  was  left 
at  the  yellow  state.  The  amount  of  silver  remained  practically 
unaltered. 

Fixing  in  ammonia  solution  gave  an  ordinary  silver  and 
chloride  lake  of  the  usual  density,  but  of  a  brilliant  orange 
colour,  suggesting  that  the  hypo  has  a  very  slight  toning 
action  of  its  own. 

A  gaslight  print  bleached  to  silver  chloride  and  placed  in 
hypo-alum  gave  a  very  faint  sulphide  yellow,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  hypo  fixed  out  most  of  the  chloride  before  the  toning 
compounds  were  able  to  sulphuret  it.  A  P.O. P.  print  bleached 
to  silver  chloride  ga.ve  a  similar  result. 

The  soluble  compounds  had  no  action  on  a  gaslight  print  or 
on  a  P.O. P.  whose  image  had  been  entirely  converted  to  silver. 

Thus  we  see  that  :  — 


1.  The  main  action  of  the  toner  is  the  conversion  of  silver 
chloride  to  silver  sulphide  by  the  soluble  coinpounds  in  the 
solution. 

2.  The  soluble  portion  does  not  affect  the  free  silver  in  the 
least,  while  the  suspended  sulphur  produces  a  negligible  effect. 

The  next   step  was  to  identify  the    active   salt  in    solution, 
which  is  already  known  to  be  eitlier  trithionate  or  tetrathionate 
A  solution  of  the  composition — 

Hypo      15  gms. 

Sodium  trithionate     8  gms. 

Water  to '. 100  ccs. 

was  found  to  have  a  toning  action  very  similar  to  that  of 
hypo-alum.  The  final  yellow  was  produced  in  about  one  and 
a-half  hours.  No  double  toning  was  perceptible.  A  possible 
equation  for  the  action  is 

2AgCl  +  2NajS203  =  Ag,S+2NaCl  frNa^SjO,. 

Tlie  trithionate  acts  as  a  sort  of  catalyst,  actually  increasing 
in  quantity  during  the  reaction.  It  thus  increased  in  quantity 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  action,  and  consequently 
the  amount  of  sulphuration  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
the  deposit.  Consequently  double  toning  is  impossible  with 
trithionate  unless  it  commences  with  the  action. 

A  similar  tetrathionate  bath  gave  an  action  exactly  identical 
with  that  of  hypo-alum.  The  changes  of  colour  took  place  at 
about  the  same  speed,  and  double  toning  was  given  in  the 
cold  in  the  same  way.  The  first  action  would  be  the  formation 
of  silver  tetrathionate,  whicli  instantly  decomposed,  producing 
sulphide.  The  tetrathionate  being  regenerated  in  the  process, 
the  net  result  was  that  the  whole  of  the  toning  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  hypo,  with  the  tetrathionate  as  a  catalyst. 

/  Na^S^O,  +  2AsCI  =  2NaCI  +  Ag.S^O.. 
\  Ag.SiO,  -(-2Na,S,03  =  Na.SaO,  +  Na^S^O^  +  Ag.,S. 
2AgCl-|-2Na.,S,0,  =  Ma2ri,0„  +  agjS-l-2]SaCl. 

Thus  the  general  phenomena  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  :  — 

The  active  agents  are  sodium  thiosulphate  and  tetrathionate, 
the  latter  acting  as  a  catalyst,  and  producing  trithionate.  The 
chloride  present  in  the  plainly  fixed  print  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  sulphide,  and  at  first  this  produces  a  brown  colour 
by  optical  interference,  a  layer  of  yellow  sulphide  being  de- 
posited on  each  particle  of  silver.  As  the  action  proceeds,  this 
layer  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  results  are  next 
purple  and  then  the  colour  gradually  fades  as  the  action 
becomes  more  and  more  complete,  till  the  whole  of  the  dark 
chloride  lake  is  destroyed  and  the  final  product  is  a  mixture 
of  silver  and  silver  sulphide.     The  silver  is  scarcely  acted  upon. 

Harold  Jeffreys,  B.Sc. 
(To  he  coniinned.  i 


THE     EFFECT    OF    THE    ALKALI     IN     PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 


[The  following  is  a  translation  made  with  some  abridgment  of  a  thesis  describing  an  investigation  carried  out  by  M.  LouiB 
Bourgeois  for  the  doctorate  of  science  of  the  Lausanne  University.  The  full  text  of  the  paper  forms  a  volume  of  116  pages,  published 
by   E.    Lavanchy,    Morges,    Switzerland. — Eds.    "B.J."] 
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Good  results  were  likewise  obtained  with  pyrocatechin,  though 
the  densest  deposits  are  not  quite  so  dense  or  pure  in  colour  as  with 
adurol ;   they  tend  to  brown.     The  formula  employed  was  : — 

Sulphite  anhydrous        45  gms. 

I'yrocatechiu '     15  gms. 

Water      750  ccs. 

The   details  aro    perfectly    preserved,   even    with  the    maximum 
quantity  of  alkali.     The  density  is  good,  though  decreasing  some- 


what as  the  alkali  is  increased.     Fog  is  very  slight,  and  lastly  the 
alkali   attacks  the  half-tones    less  than  in   the   ca-se  of  the  hydro- 
quinone  developer. 
The  formula  employed  for  eikonogen  was : — 

Eikonogen       15  gms. 

Sulphite  anhydrous         30  gms. 

Water       '. 1,000  ccs. 

This  was  found  to  give  a  multiplying  factor  of  9.     Alkali,  beyond 
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a  certain  rfliitivoly  small  quantity,  has  little  effect  on  the  developer. 
The  tniiisparent  portions  are  rendered  sliglitly  purer  by  iiicrea<iiif( 
the  carbonate,  but  the  denser  deposits  scanely  change.  Gradation  of 
the  half-tones  is  reduced  to  a  certain  degree,  but  less  bo  than  with 
hydroquinone.     Fog,  very  slight  :  fine  lines,  attacked  by  the  alkali. 

The  formula  employed  for  njetol  was  a  modification  of  that  of 
LumiJre,  namely  : — 

Metol    ': 5  gm». 

Sulphite  anhydrous  .'.* 2S  gms. 

Water      .....". 1000  ccs. 

The  density  of  negatives  developed  with  inetol  without  or  with 
carbonate  is  fairly  close  to  the  average.  It  is  reduced  as  is  also  the 
opacity,  but  very  slightly  on  increasing  the  alkali.     A  certain  amount 


acquires  a  considerable  deposit  of  silver,  light  brown  in  colour;  th» 
plate  is  pink  by  transmitted  light  and  somewhat  opalescent  by  re- 
flected.'o  The  addition  of  .2  gm.  anhydrous  carbonate  gives  a  nega- 
tive of  great  purity  in  the  transparent  portions  and  with  the  half- 
tones somewhat  eaten  away.  With  2  gms.  of  carbonate  the  negative 
is  excellent,  and  gradation  good  for  the  intermediate  quantities  from 
.8  to  1  gm.  Increase  o4^the  alkali  attacks  the  faint  half-tones  and 
also,  to  a  small  degMe,  the  finest  lines.  Density  falls  off  a  little  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  p^portion  of  carbonate.  In  short,  with  ortol,  a 
very  small  quantity  of  alkali  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  half- 
tones without  leading  to  appreciable  fog. 

Dianiidophenol  (amidol)  works,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  ex- 
cellently without  alkali,  giving  good  gradation,  clean  transparent  por- 


6 
z: 

1 

III 

162 

nil 

163 

••> 

164 

•4 

165 

•6 

166 

•8    , 

167 

1-0 

168 

1-2    ' 

169 

1-4 

170 

1-6 

171 

1-8 

172 

2-0 

Time  of 
develop- 
ment. 


43  min. 

in  min. 

7  min. 

5  min. 

5  min. 

4  min. 
.■!  m.  50  .s. 
;!  m.  40  8. 
3  m.  30  s. 
3  m.  10  s. 

3  min. 


TABLE  v.— ADUROL  AT  TEMP.  17"  C. 

Formula  :  — Adurol,  10  ftins. ;  sulphite  anhydrous,  40  ruls.  ;  water,  800  ccs. 

Alkali  solution,  20  per  cent,  soda  carbonate  anhydrous. 


Density  o  f 
i]e>;ative. 


very  good  . . 

much  weaker 
normal 


good,  a  little 
heavy 
normal 


Colour  of 
silver  deposit. 


dense  yellowish  black 

grey 

black 

greyish  black 

black,  more  opaque 

black 


dense  black 
black 


Oradatlnn. 


good 

very  good 

good 
very  good 


Fog. 


none 


slight 

very  slight 

none 


less  pronounced 


Benuuks. 


good     negative,    but     yellow 

stained,  excellent  detail 
detail  not  quite  so  good 


very  good  detail 


^  high-lights  much  clearer,  but 
\     detail  somewhat  lacking 


TABLE  VI.— PYROCATECHIN  AT  TEMP.  17"  C. 

Formula  :— Pyrocatechin,  15  gms. ;  sulphite,  45  gms. ;  water,  750  ccs. 
Alkali  solution,  20  per  cent,  soda  carbonate  anhydrous. 


Plate  N». 

Soda 
carbonate 
SifihydrouH. 

Time  of 
develop- 
ment. 

Density  of 
negative. 

>. 

Colour  of 
silver  deposit. 

Oradation. 

Fog. 

Renurks. 

173j    nil 

4  hrs. 

excellent 

2 

dense  brownish  black 

good 

brown,  very 
slight 

good  detail 

174 

•2 

65  min. 

t. 

— 

brownish  black 

— 



plate  destroyed  by  accident 

iVu 

•4 

20  min. 

rather  weak 

6 

ff 

excellent 

none 

excellent  negative,  especially 
in  gradation 

1/6 

•6 

11  min. 

normal 

8 

greyish  black 

good 

detail  not  so  good 

177 

•8 

10  min. 

»i 

7 

»i 

very  good 

detail  good 

1V8 

1-0 

8  m.  20  s. 

>, 

6 

bro^vnlsh  bl<vck 

t» 

very  slight 

»i 

179     1-2 

8  min. 

6 

black 

hone 

180     1-4 

7  m.  20  s. 

„ 

6 

» 

detail  very  good 

181     1-6 

6  m.  40  s. 

.  6 

II             II 

182     1-8 

5  m.  50  s. 

,* 

6 

183     2-0   ! 

4  m.  40  s. 

„ 

7 

brownish  black 

»» 

** 

II             II 

of  halation  was  noticed  towards  the  end  of  the  series,  but  it  is  never 
very  appreciable.  The  light  half-tones  are  attacked  on  increasing 
the  alkali  beyond  a  certain  quantity,  but  less  so  than  with  hydro- 
quinone. Fog  is  almost  always  entirely  absent,  and  altogether  metol 
is  seen  to  be  an  excellent  developer  for  detail. i^  Its  energy,  which 
is  considerable,  is  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  alkali.  The 
Hauff  formula  was  used  for  ortol,  namely  : — 

Ortol 7.5gms. 

Sulphite  anhydrous     SO  gms. 

Potass,  bisulphite     , 3.5  gms. 

Water       .1 1000  ccs. 

The   plate   developed   in   the    solution    containing    only    sulphite 

•*  The  most  valtial>le  property  of  znetol  appears  to  us  to  be  the  absolute  parity  of 
the  high-lifiht?.  The  quality  of  these  are  retained  with  a  maximum  quantity  of 
alkali  in  presence  of  sulphite. 


tions,  and  vigorous  blacks.  The  plate  developed  without  alkali  (No.. 
90)  is  one  of  the  be.<!t  in  the  whole  set  of  series.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  gradation  of  the  half-tones  is  not  so  good  as  that  obtained  with 
pyro  (No.  12).  But  there  is  no  fog,  and  the  finest  lines  do  not  show 
a  trace  of  halation.  The  opacity,  much  greater  than  in  the  follow- 
ing plates  (Nos.  75  to  86,  which  were  developed  with  increasing  pro- 
portions of  alkali)  is  normal. 

It  is  convenient  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  sulphite,, 
which  latter  appears  to  exert  a  somewhat  marked  action  on  dianii- 
dophenol. Increase  of  sulphite  beyond  a  certain  quantity  reduces  the 
density,  tends  to  give  a  whitish  deposit  of  silver,  and  to  diminish 
the  gradation  in  the  lighter  tones.   The  proportion  used  was  increased 

"  Ortol  gave  pure  nhites  and  blacks  which  were  almost  always  good  and  free 
from  teudency  to  greynesa. 
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up  to  20  : 1,  i.e.,   100  gms.  of  anhydrous   sulphite  for  5  gms.   of 
diamidophenol. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  alkali,  the  use  of  carbonate  imme- 


of  the  series.  Diamidophenol  used  in  conjunction  with  an  alkali  acts 
extremely  rapidly,  evidently  as  the  result  of  the  neutralisation  of  the 
acid  of  the  amidol  by  the  alkali. 


TABLE  VII.-EIKONOGEN,  FACTOR  9. 

Formula :— Eikonogen,  15  gms. ;  sulphite,  30  gms. ;  water,  1,000  ccs. 
Alkali  solntion,  20  per  cent,  soda  carbonate  anhydrous. 


o 

Time  of 

derrlop. 

ment. 

])ensity  of 
negative. 

6^ 

Colour  of 
.silver  deposit. 

Gradation. 

Fog. 

Remarks 

138 

nil 

13  min. 

very  heavy 

4 

perfectly  opaque  black 

mean 

rather  intense 

■ 
good  detail 

139 

•2 

4  m.  30  s. 

less  intense 

6 

opaque  black 

better 

considerable 

„ 

140 

•4 

4  min. 

6 

greyish  black 

middle  tone  weak 

none 

detail  not  so  good 

141 

•6 

3  m.  40  s. 

nearly  normal" 

fi 

black 

»» 

>»               »» 

142 

•8 

3  m.  30  s. 

normal 

5 

opaque  black 

considerable 

»»               ij 

143 

10 

3  m.  30  s. 

5 

none 

half-tones  gradually  disappear 

144 

1-2 

3  m.  30  s. 

5 

black 

»!' 

slight 

detail  rather  deficient 

145 

1-4 

3  m.  30  s. 

6 

middle  tone  gone 

)» 

»)                 »» 

14() 

1-6 

3  min. 

good,  but  rather 
weak    in    the 
middle  tones 

6 

greyish  black 

" 

IT 

»t                 »» 

147 

1-8 

3  rain. 

normal 

« 

,, 

considerable 

)♦                 11 

148 

2-0 

3  min. 

»♦ 

5 

»» 

n 

slight 

)»                 )t 

149 

4-0 

3  min.  , 

»» 

m 

^.                  »» 

" 

1)                 »» 

Formula  :■ 


TABLE  YIII.— METOL  AT   TEMP.  17°  C. 

-Metol,  5  gms.;  sulphite,  25  gms. ;  water,  1,000  ccs.    Alkali  solution,  20  per  cent,  soda  carbonate  anhydrous. 


6 

-3 

V   00 

Time  of 

develcip- 

ment. 

Density  of* 
negative. 

P. 

Colour  of 
silver  deposit. 

*           Gradation. 

fog. 

Remarks. 

a. 

nil 

,>*. 

o 

* 

74 

26  min. 

normal 

6 

pure  black 

ejcellent 

none 

escellent    detail,    clean  high- 

lights 

m 

•2 

10  min. 

„ 

7 

greyish  black 

)) 

., 

«               »               >» 

«1 

•4 

4  m.  30  s. 

8 

black 

„ 

»» 

92 

•6 

2  m.  25  s. 

6 

good 

tt 

93 

•8 

2  m.  20  s. 

6 

— 

94 

1-0 

1  m.  50  s. 

6 

— 

95 

1-2 

1  m.  20  s. 

6 

— 

96 

1-4 

1  m.  10  s. 

rather  weak 

9 

greyish  black 

•• 

t. 

— 

97 

1-6 

1  min. 

9 

„ 

— 

98 

1-8 

55  sec. 

8 

** 

»» 

very  slight 

detail  slightly  deficient 

99 

2-0 

55  sec. 

8 

ji 

not  quite  so  good 

none 

»»               »> 

TABLE  IX.— ORTOL  AT  17»  €. 

Formula:— Ortol,  7-5  gms. ;  potass,  metabisulphite,  3.5  gms. ;  sulphite,  50  gms. ;  water,  1,000  ccs. 
Alkali  solution,  20  per  cent,  soda  carbonate  anhydrous.  i 


d 

s 

100 

nil 

101 

•2 

102 

■4 

103 

•6 

104 

•8 

105 

1-0 

loe 

1-2 

107 

1-4 

108 

1-6 

100 

1-8 

110 

2-0 

111 

4-0 

Time  of 

develop. 

ment. 


1  h.  46  m. 
40  min. 
21  min. 


9  min. 
8  min. 
5  min. 
4  min. 
4  min. 
4  min. 
4  min. 
4  min. 
4  min. 


Density  of 
negative. 


,..-i.=- 


very  good 

weaker 

weaker  still 

nearly  normal 
normal 


rather  weak 
normal 


Colour  of 
silver  deposit. 

Gradation. 

Fog. 

1 

Uemarks. 

{ 

brownish  black 

good 

pink 

thin  negative,  pinkish  in  colour 
and  with  good  detail 

black 

poor  in  the  middle 
tones 

none 

the  clearest  high-lights 

11 

less  in  the  middle 
tones 

11 

very  good  detail 

11 

11 

11 

M 

slight 

11 

J, 

none 

») 

very  slight 

greyish  black 

none 

It 

»» 

detail  slightly  deficieot 

black 

»» 

ji 

»»               tt 

11 

11 

slight 

diately  results  in  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  density.  Fog 
rapidly  increases  and  the  transparent  portions  are  veiled  over. 
Details  are  less  well  rendered  and  show  halation  towards  the  end 


In  reference  to  the  use  of  amidol  with  an  alkali  Reeb'has  so  used 
it,  but  in  conjunction  with  sodium  bisulphite,  which  converts  the 
carbonate   into   practically   neutral   sulphite.     According   to   Lbbel 
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amidol  will  develop  in  alknline  solution  if  the  caustic  alkali  is  not 
used  in  proportion  greater  than  that  necessary  to  transform  the  sub- 
stance into  an  alkaline  phenolate. 

OH  ONa 


NH.HCl 


+  SNaOH  = 


+  2NaCl  +  3HP 


'NH,-HC1  •  ^H, 

that  is  to  say,  3  molecules  of  caustic  soda  may  be  used  to  1  of  diami- 
dophenol  hydrochloride.  The  use  of  caustic  soda  being  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  we  have  not  confirmed  this  observation, 
but  using  soda  carbonate  most  unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained, 
an  almost  general  fog  being  produced.  The  developing  multiplying 
factor  was  found  to  vary  greatly  with  even  a  small  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  alkali.  Our  experiments  were  made  with  the  follow- 
ing Lumifere  formula  : — 

Amidol , 5  gms. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  ;.i 30  gms. 

Water      "."..• 1000  ccs. 

This  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  the  time  of  use. 

L.     BOUEGEOIS. 

{Ti>  he  continue'ri.) 


THE    PROPOSED    UXIOX     FOR    PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSISTANTS. 

MkETINO   IX    M.\NCHESTKB. 

The  movement  for  the  formation  of  a  national  uriion  for  photo- 
graphers' assistants  was  continued  in  Manchester  last  Friday  night. 
A  request  made  by  Mr.  Phil  Jarrett,  of  Watford,  to  a  local  assistant 
was  circulated  as  a  result  of  which  twenty-two  assistants  turned  up, 
unanimously  decided  to  form  a  branch  for  the  ilanchester  district, 
and  handed  in  for  membership,  in  addition  to  their  own  names, 
those  of  a  number  of  others  who,  for  various  reasons,  could  not 
attend  the  meeting  that  evening. 

At  the  outset  it  was  intimated  that,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Jarrett 
would  be  unable  to  be  present,  and  accordingly  the  local  organiser 
had  requisitioned  the  services  of  Councillor  Titt,  of  the  General 
Workers'  Union,  to  address  them  on  the  need  for  organisation ; 
but  Mr.  Jarrett  unexpectedly  appeared  as  the  meeting  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  as  the  members  were  resolved  to  have  a  union  of  their 
own,  Mr.  Titt  was  not  called  upon. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  what  has  already  appeared  in  the 
"Sritish  Journal  of  Photography  "  on  the  need  for  a  union,  a  formal 
resolution  was  passed  constituting  those  present  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  ^Manciiester  branch,  and  a  provisional  committee  of  seven  members 
was  then  selected  to  carry  on  the  work  of  organisation  in  adjoining 
towns  and  districts,  as  well  as  in  JIanchester  and  Salford.     A  dis- 
cussion was  then  raised  as  to  %vhat  the  policy  of  the  union  should 
be.     Mr.  Jarrett  pointed  out  that  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  "  British 
Journal  of   Photography  "  was   more   in   the  nature  of  a  suggestion 
than  anything  else,  and  that  only  after  the  work  of  forming  branches 
in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  had  been  largely  com- 
pleted,    could    anything    definite    be    done    towards    bettering    the 
conditions  under  which  assistants  lived  and  worked.     He  was  aware 
that  the  outlined  scheme  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  some, 
but  said  that  it  embodied  the  ideas  of  many  of  his  supporters ;   and 
when  everybody  could  not  be  satisfied  they  must  make  it  their  aim 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

Asked  whether  the  London  committee  bad  come  to  any  decision 
on  the  question  of  policy,  Mr.  Jarrett  said  that  two  courses  had  been 
suggested — an  idealistic  one  in  which  there  would  be  examinations 
for  all  who  wished  to  enter  the  union,  and  a  bread-and-butter  policy. 
Personally,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  latter,  because,  before  seeking 
ideals,  they  should  seek  to  be  well  fed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their  first 
object  should  be  to  get  as  many  as  possible  of  the  trade  to  combine 
and  work  together  in  the  interests  of  all.  What  they  could  not  secure 
by  organisation  they  must  seek  to  obtain  by  legislation ;  but  for 
that  substantial  funds,  were  needed,  and  one  of  the  suggestions  he 
should  press  was  the  fixing  of  a  much  larger  subscription  than  had 
been  proposed  elsewhere.  It  was  not  much  use  being  numerically 
strong  if  they  were  financially  weak.     (Hear,  bear.) 


Several  speakers  advocated  the  institution  of  examination*,  bat 
the  |x>int  was  finally  allowed  to  drop  without  a  decision  being; 
arrived  at.  The  question  of  limiting  the  union  to  photographers' 
assistants  or  of  extending  membership  to  workers  in  allied  tradea 
elicited  varying  views,  but  resulted  in  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  name,  "  National  Society  of  Photo- 
graphic Assistants." 

Lastly,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  consider,  one  by  one,  the  objecta 
and  rules  suggested  in  the  "  British  Journal  of  Photography."  In 
explanation  of  the  need  for  a  "  definite  grading  of  assistanU  in  the 
photographic  trade,"  Mr.  Jarrett  caused  amusement  by  instancing  an 
advertisement  which  read  :  "  Operator-retoucher  wanted.  Improver 
would  do."  Each  grade,  he  said,  should  know  where  their  dutiea 
began  and  ended.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  definite  grading,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for  each  grade,  were,  withont- 
further  comment,  adopted  as  objects. 

"  The  adjustment  of  working  hours  and  obtaining  a  half-day  holi- 
day weekly  "  raised  the  longest  debate.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  conditions  varied  so  considerably  between  dififerent  districts  ia 
Manchester  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  seek 
to  establish  a  holiday  on  any  particular  day  for  all ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  would  be  equally  impracticable  to  establish  the  same  working 
hours  for  all.  Most  of  the  trade  in  Manchester,  one  speaker  asserted, 
was  done  between  the  hours  of  five  and  nine  at  night,  but  there 
was  so  much  variation  that  photographers  had  to  regulate  their 
businesses  according  to  the  street  or  district  they  were  in,  with  the- 
result  that  operators  passing  from  London  to  Manchester  and  expect- 
ing regular  hours  of  nine  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.,  found  themselves  ia 
unexpected  positions. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  meeting  decided  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  attempt  to  fix  any  hours  or  half-day  holiday  at  present, 
and  substituted  "  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  number  of  houra 
per  week."  This  also  was  adopted  unanimously. 

"  The  proper  sanitation  and  ventilation  of  all  work  rooms  provided 
by  employers  for  employees"  led  to  some  discussion  on  the  position 
of  photographers'  assistants  in  relation  to  the  Factory  Acts,  but  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  necessitated  an  adjournment  of  the  meeting 
until  8.15  this  (Friday)  evening.  The  committee  agreed  to  meet 
in  the  meantime.  .     . 

As  at  the  London  meeting,  a  fund  was  raised  to  meet  preliminary 
expenses,  and.  in  response  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Jarrett  said  that 
if  other  towns  only  responded  in  the  same  spirit  as  Manchester  had 
done  the  union  would  make  rapid  progress.  It  had  put  more  heart 
in  him  than  anything  which  had  previously  happened. 


Pftoto-roecftanlcal  Dotes- 

Employment    in    Photo-Engravine. 

Anent  your  note  in  last  issue  on  assistants  in  process,  I  may 
mention  that  we  inserted  an  advertisjment  in  your  paper  of  Sep- 
tember 22  for  a  good  process  man.  We  asked  for  age,  reference, 
and  salary.  Out  of  the  four  repli?s  received,  two  quoted  salary, 
all  omitted  age,  and  only  "one  gave  a  reference.  The  two  who 
omitted  salary  were  ruled  out,  although  one  se?med  very  smtable 
The  one  who  gave  a  reference  and  stated  salary,  £3,  obtained 
the  engag?ment.  I  may  mention  that  we  only  acted  on  behalt 
of  a  customer,  and  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  £3  10s.  to  obtain 
the  man  he  required.     We  don't  think  he  has  got  him. 

I>,t  my  advice  be  to  those  who  answ-r  advertisements  to  note 
carefuUv  the  requirements  of  the  adveHiser,  and  see  that  tb-  letter 
sent  fully  answers  those  requirements.  V.3ry  often  the  fact  of  a 
man  having  l>een  with  a  first-class  firm  will  turn  the  scale  in  his 
favour.  This  man,  engaged  at  £3,  is  to  receive  an  advance  at  th- 
end  of  each  two  years  of  service  of  8s.,  until  he  receives  £4  4s 


RoTHERHAM  ExHiBiTioN.-The  appointed  judge,  Mr-  Godfrey 
Bingley,  being  indisposed,  the  seljction  and  awards  will  be  made 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley. 
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Patent  Deu)$« 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 

"Photo-Mechanical  Notes.' 
The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

September  18  and  September  23  : — 

Colour-Photogkaphy.— No.  20,880.  Colour  photography.  Aron 
Hamburger. 

Printing  Frames.— No.  21,065.  Photographic  printing  frames. 
Arthur   Eustace   Marriott. 

Cinematograth-Phonograph.— No.  20,825.  Apparatus  for  estab- 
lishing synchronism  between  cinematograph  projection  apparatus 
and   talking  machines.     Jose  Salvador  Eop3ro. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    25,     Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   1-achets   is   that   of  application  in  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 
SrEBEOscoPES.— No.  27,379,  1910  (December,  1909).— The  invention 
is  an  improvement  in  the  stereoscope  patent  described  in 
Nff.  23,591,  1905  {"  B.  J.,"  September  7,  1906,  p.  712).  The 
st3reoscope  is  provided  with  a  prism  placed  on  an  opaque  panel 
adapted  to  be  placed  on  a  flat  sheet,  at  a  riglit  angle  thereto, 
the  prism  being  provided  with  a  sheath  to  stop  outside  rays. 

The  appar?nt  superposition  of  the  two  proofs  is  produced  by 
reflection,  by  a  prism  a  of  triangular  cross-section.  The  prism 
is  supported  by  a  flat  panel  ft,  the  plane  of  which  is  at  right 
angle  to  that  containing  the  two  proofs. 

The  panel  is  not  only  used  for  supporting  the  prism,  but 
also  prevents  the  right  ey3  from  seeing  the  left  hand  proof, 
and  vice-versa;  it  also  determines  the  correct  position  of  the 
proofs. 

If  the  proofs  are  separate,  they  are  prefiS3d  against  the  bottom 
portion  of  this  panel.  If  they  are  fixed  or  printed  on  a  single 
sheet    it    is    sufiicient    to    arrange   the    straight   line    forming   th'3 


Fig.  1. 


Fis 


bottom  edge  of  the  panel,  against  the  lateral  margin  of  one  of 
the  proofs   in  order  to   get  the  proper  position. 

As  a  simple  pan?!  could  not  remain  in  stable  equilibrium  if 
it  alone  were  placed  on  the  plane  of  the  proofs,  the  panel  is 
combined  with  a  croes-piece  for  completing  its  equilibrium. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  rectilinear  bar  c  arranged  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  bisecting  panel  6  and  secured  to  the  bottom  portion  of 
the  panel  to  keep  it  in  equilibrium.  It  is  advisable  that  the  eye 
situatsd  above  the  prism  should  see  only  the  proof  and  nothing 
more.  If  special  precautions  are  not  taken,  the  eye  in  question 
will  get,  as  a  result  of  various  reflection*  or  refractions,  rays 
coming  from  different  directions  in  space,  which  rays  will  affect 
tlsar  vision  of  the  proof. 

Fig.   2  shows  the  path  of  the  useful  rays.     Figs.  3  to  5  show 


the  path  followed  by  various  undesirable  rays  from  the  regions 
whence  they  start,  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  These  figures  ako 
show  in  dotted  lines  the  regions  of  space  where  screens  are  to 
be  placed  in  order  to  intercept  the  undesirable  rays.  The 
opaque  panel  ft,  carrying  the  prism,  eliminates  certain  of  these 
undesirable  rays,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  For  eliminating  the  others 
(Figs.  4  and  5)  a  sheath  or  casing  d,  forming  a  screen  (Fig.  6),  is 
arrang?d  round  the  prism.  When  the  eye  is  looking  into  the 
interior  of  the  sheath  it  can  see  the  image  intended  to  be  seen, 
and  the  image  in  question  is  given  the  -proper  position  in  its 
ordinary  direction  owing  to  ths  reflection.  The  same  image 
is   not,  however,  directly  visible  to  the  eye.     In  the  same  way, 


Fig.  4. 

brilliant  obiects  situated  round  the  stereoscope  remain  invisible 
even  by  reflection  on  the  faces  of  the  prism,  owing  to  existence 
of  the  sheath  d. 

The  parts  hereinbefore  described,  namely,  the  reflecting  prism 
a,  the  sheath  d  surrounding  the  prism,  finally  the  opaque  pan'?l  b 
and  the  transverse  part  keeping  it  in  equilibrium,  constitute  the 
essential  parts  of  the   stereoscope. 

With  the  parts  in  question  a  board  e  (Fig.  1)  can  be  also  use- 
fully combined,  intended  to  support  both  the  proofs  and  the 
steraoscope  placed  on  them.  This  board  is  provided  on 
least  on-  of  its  sides  with  a  flange  or  ledge  /  to  register  the 
proofs,  and  the  stereoscope  be  pressed  against  it  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  arrangement.     This  board  can  also  carry 


-a    ^- 


Fig.  5.  Fig   (5. 

projecting  points  penetrating  into  holes  made  in  the  stereograph. 
The  proper  position  '  of  the  points  is  then  obtained  owing  to 
registration  on  their  perforations,  and  as  regards  the  stereoscope 
by   bringing  it«   base   line  against   the   blunt  points. 

Whsn  the  above  mentioned  board  is  used  it  is  not  necessary  to 
Tiave  a  table.  Moreover,  the  edges  of  the  board  form,  beyond 
the  proofs  and  their  margins,  a  background  which  concsals  to  a 
certain  extent  the  surrounding  articles,  which  is  a  favourable 
condition  for  examining  the  proofs.  This  board  can  be  either 
opaque  or  transparent,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  it  can  be  used 
for  examining  monochrome  or  polychrome  transparencies.  To 
that  end,  an  opaque  rigid  or  folding  cover  or  casing  is  used 
to  produce  darkness  in  the  region  between  the  eyes  and  the 
two  proofs. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  indicate  to  the  observer  the  proper  position 
of  one  or  both  eyes  tliere  is  placed  above  the  steraoscope  a  part 
g  provided  with  opening  h.  This  part,  which  is  similar  to 
the  frame  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  can  be  provid'3d  with  glasses 
or  can  be  without  them.  It  can  be  either  rigidly  secured  to 
the  stereoscope  or  pivoted  to  it.— Leon  Pigeon,  3,  Hue  Millotet, 
Dijon,  France. 

The    following    complete    specification,    etc.,    is    open    to    public 
inspection,   before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents   Act,   1901  : — 
Colour    PnoTOGBArnY. — No.    20,261.        Colour     photography     and 

printing. — Bauge,  Dumez,  and  De  Seauve. 


Dcu)  Cradc  Dames. 

'Countess  (Design). — No.  335,693.  Cameras  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. Charles  William  Casswell,  Hampden  House,  Kingsway, 
London,   W.C,  importer  of   cameras.     August   15,  1911. 

FERROBrr. — No.  335.839.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufac- 
tures, photography,  or  philosophical  research  and  anti-corrosives. 
Colthurst  and  Harding,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  11,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  paint,  colour,  and  varnish  manufacturers. 
August' 24,  1911. 


l)eu)  Books* 


"  The  Photographic  Annual,"  1911-12.  Edited  by  Arthur  D.  God- 
bold.  London  :  George  Eoutledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.  2s.  net. 
A  number  of  new  features  are  introduced  into  the  latest  edition 
of  this  annual.  The  opening  pages  are  devoted  to  a  series  of 
short  articles  on  practical  topics.  Among  these  are  "Aerial  Photo- 
graphy," by  A.  G.  Field;  "Flower  Photography,"  by  J.  H.  Crab- 
tree;  "Night  Photography,"  by  W.  L.  F.  Wastell ;  "Oil  and 
Bromoil,"  by  H.  C.  Pepper;  and  "Home  Portraiture,"  by  the 
Editor.  Particulars  are  giv'3n  of  classes  in  photography,  of  newly 
published  photographic  books,  and  of  sets  of  lantern  slides  and 
lectures  to  be  obtained  from  railway  companies  and  through  the 
various  photographic  federations.  Some  forty  pages  are  devotfjd 
to  a  directory  of  photographic  exhibitors,  stating,  in  many 
instances,  the  exhibitions  at  which  pictures  have  been  hung,  and 
also  the  subject  or  process  in  which  the  exhibitor  specialises.  Such 
a  list  as  this  will  doubtless  be  of  value  to  organisers  of  photo- 
graphic exhibitions.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  includes  the 
working  instructions  for  the  various  commercial  plates  and  papers 
and  a  series  of  formulae  in  the  several  negative-making  and  print- 
ing methods,  such  as  have  appeared  since  the  ino3ption  of  the 
publication  as  "  The  Figures,  Facts,  and  Formula;  of  Photography." 
Probably  the  most  valuable  of  these  are  the  prescriptions  and 
tables  conr>3cted  with  the  various  photo-mechanical  reproduction 
processes,  for  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  which  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  to  Mr.  A.  J.   Newton. 


Deu)  Materials,  §€♦ 


"  SuBSTRALEXE." — Under  this  name  a  preparation  has  just  been 
placed  upon  the  market  by  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co., 
Maidenhead,  by  which  plain  glass  can  be  rapidly  given  a  coating 
which  allows  of  announcements,  drawings,  etc.,  being  readily  made 
upon  it  with  ordinary  pencil  or  pen  and  ink.  The  preparation  is  a 
bluish  liquid,  which  is  flowed  over  the  glass  as  in  varnishing  a 
plate,  and  the  excess  drained  off,  leaving  a  colourless  film  which 
dries  within  a  few  seconds.  We  find  that  glass  plates  so  prepared 
readily  take  ordinary  blue-black  or  red  writing  fluid  without  any 
tendency  to  "  running."  The  preparation  is  so  readily  applied  that, 
it  should  be  of  considerable  service  to  lanternists,  cinematograph 
showmen,  and  similar  workers,  for  the  ready  production  of  announce- 
ment and  title  slides,  whilst  teachers  and  lecturers  employing  the 
lantern  for  class  work  should  likewise  be  able  to  turn  it  to  good 
advantage  in  the  making  of  diagrams  or  tables  of  facts  for  lantern 
projection.     Like   the  many  other  products  of  the  Vanguard  Co., 


prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ethftlbert  Henry, 
"  Substrulene  "  may  be  obtained  from  photographic  dealers  or  direct 
from  the  company.  The  price  is  Is.  per  bottle,  mfflcient  for  a  very 
large  number  of  lantern-plates. 

I.sK  FOR  Glass. — The  Vanguard  Company  also  send  us  a  special 
preparation  of  black  ink  with  which  titles  and  diagrams  can  be  in- 
scribed with  an  ordinary  steel  pen  on  glass  without  previous  pre- 
paration. We  find  that  the  ink  so  used  gives  an  extremely  intense 
black  line  and  does  not  "run."  For  particularly  fine  work  the  ink 
may  be  used  on  plates  prepared  with  the  company's  newly  intro- 
duced "  Substralene."  The  ink  is  supplied  at  Is.  per  bottle,  and, 
in  addition  to  its  use  for  lantern  work,  is  a  useful  preparation  in  the 
dark-room  for  rapidly  writing  labels  on  bottles  to  be  used  for  a 
time  only  for  a  given  solution. 


Deu)  JipparatuSt  $c« 


The    "  Bebe "    Pocket    Camera.     Sold  by  Carl  Zeiss,  13  and 
14,  Great  Castle  Street,  London,  W. 

Reduction  of  the  hand  camera  to  the  smallest  dimensions  has 
become  an  accomplished  fact  within  the  past  year  or  two — a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  uttered  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Piazzi 
Smythe,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  dwell  upon  the  efiSciency 
of  a  lens  of  large  aperture  and  short  focus  for  hand-camera  work. 
Such  a  lens,  however,  is  of  little  service  unless  it  is  united  with 
precise  construction  and  extreme  rigidity  in  the  camera.  To  attain 
these  two  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  an  instrument 
of  the  folding  type,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  camera 
mechanicians  of  late.  In  no  instrument  has  this  been  accomplished 
with  greater  success  than  in  the  new  "  Bebd  "  pocket  camera,  which 
Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss  are  just  introducing  into  this  country,  fitted  with 
their  ^/4.5  "  Tessar  "  of  focal  length  7i  cm.  (=  practicjilly  3  inches). 
The  size  of  plate  which  this  camera  accommodates  is  one  which  is 
now  a  kind  of  standard  for  such  pocket  instrument,  namely, 
6  x  4i  cm.,  providing  a  picture  on  the  plate,  which  measures  almost 
exactly  1^  x  2^  inches,  or  a  shade  over  this.  When  folded,  the 
dimensions  of  the  camera  are  under  3}  x  2}  z  li  inches,  but  within 
this  small  space  the  makers  have  provided  a  full  range  of  move- 
ments for  the  adjustment  of  focus,  speed  of  shutter,  and  diaphragm 
of  lens.  Focussing  is  done  by  turning  a  lever,  which  lies  between 
the  front  of  the  camera  and  a  thin  metal  chamber  on  the  outside 
of  this,  carrying  lens,  shutter,  and  finder.  The  focussing  movement, 
which  is  akin  to  that  of  an  ordinary  focussing  mount,  allows  of 
objects  being  obtained  sharp  up  to  3  feet  from  the  camera.     On  the 


lens-front  being  moved  in  to  the  full  by  the  use  of  this  lever,  the 
lens  is  set  at  focus  for  infinity.  This  is  a  practical  convenience 
since,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  a  lens  of  such  short  focos  as 
3  inches,  the  camera  will  most  generally  be  used  with  the  focus 
set  at  infinity. 

The  shutter  speeds,  from  i  to  1-100  second,  are  obtained  simply  by 
turning  a  pointer  along  the  scale ;  alteration  in  speed  may,  of  course, 
be  done  whilst  the  shutter  is  set.  Setting  is  done  very  rapidly,  simply 
by  moving  a  metal  knob  about  a  third  of  the  way  along  the  top  of 
the  camera  front ;  the  knob  returns  of  itself,  and  pressure  on  a 
metal  stud  then  makes  the  exposure.  This  stud  may  be  shifted  about 
^-inch,  so  as  to  cover  the  figure  M  (indicating  instantaneous  expo- 
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surest,  and  then  gives  exposure  of  the  bulb  type,  the  lens  remaining 
open  as  long  as  the  release  is  kept  pressed  down.  The  makers  pro- 
vide a  useful  screw  cap  for  the  release,  which  protects  the  latter 
from  accidental  damage  when  the  camera  is  not  in  use.  The  scale 
of  the  lens  diaphragms,  from  /•/4.5  to  /•/36,  is  conveniently  arranged 
on  the  camera  front,  which  likewise  carries  the  direct  vision-finder, 
a  sighting-hole  for  which  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  instrument. 

The  back  of  the  camera  is  made  to  take  either  single  metal  dark- 
slides,  film  pack  adapter,  or  changing  box,  a  light,  but  substantially 
made,  carrier  being  used  for  the  dark-slides,  and  also  for  the 
ground-glass  focussing  screen.  The  carrier  is  instantly  locked  in 
place  by  a  small  bolt,  but  is  as  instantly  removable  when  film  pack 
or  changing  box  is  to  be  used.  With  the  exception  of  the  bellows, 
the  "  Bebe  "  is  constructed  throughout  of  light  metal,  and  weighs 
with  the  ground-glass  screen  in  place,  14  ozs.  The  front  is  sup- 
ported on  four  hinged  struts,  which  hold  it  in  position  with  the 
utmost  rigidity. 

Our  own  preference  in  hand-camera  work  is  for  a  changing  box, 
and  we  arc,  therefore,  glad  to  find  that  the  makers  fit  the  "  Bebe  " 
with  one  which,  like  the  camera,  is  made  throughout  of  metal,  and 
is  most   certain   and  efficient   in   action.     It  consists   of   an    inner 


chamber  of  light  metal,  carrying  one  dozen  plates  in  sheaths,  the 
changing  being  effected  simply  by  drawing  out  this  reservoir  and 
replacing  it.  This  removes  the  exposed  plate  from  the  top  of  the 
pile  and  transfers  it  to  the  bottom,  an  indicator  on  the  back  show- 
ing the  number  of  plates  exposed.  By  setting  a  screw  head  to  an 
arrow  mark  on  the  drawer  of  the  box  the  act  of  pulling  out  the 
drawer,  or,  rather,  we  should  say  the  act  of  returning  it,  covers 
the  plates  with  a.  thin  opaque  shutter  of  flexible  metal,  whilst 
by  moving  the  screw  head  a  shade  further  in  the  same  direction,  tlie 
reservoir  is  locked,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out  except  by  turning 
back  the  screw  head.  The  changing  box  can  thus  be  used  with  the 
greatest  readiness,  and  the  operation  of  covering  the  plates  before 
detaching  it  from  the  camera  is  one  which  occupies  only  a  second 
or  two,  and  does  not  involve  the  user  in  the  worry  of  a  loose  re- 
movable shutter.  The  box,  which  holds  twelve  plates  or  cut  films 
in  sheaths,  measures  under  5J  x  2i  x  li,  so  that  even  if  the  camera 
be  carried,  as  it  most  conveniently  is,  with  the  changing  box 
attached,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  "  Bebe  "  is  less  in  thickness  than 
3  inches  and  in  length  than  4^  inches.  Our  own  preference  would 
be  to  carry  the  instrument  in  a  sling  case,  which  would  take  it  in 
this  form,  and  the  user  could  then  obtain  it  ready  for  service  simply 
by  pulling  out  the  front  on  to  its  four  metal  struts.  Those  who 
prefer  dark-slides,  however,  will  find  the  "Bebe"  of  such  slight 
dimensions  that  they  can  readily  carry  it  in  a  side  pocket. 

We  have  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for  the  strong  and  scien- 
tific construction  of  this  apparatus,  which  is  evidently  made  with 
every  regard  to  securing  to  the  full  the  qualities  of  the  well-known 
/■/4.6  Zeiss  "  Tessar."  As  a  camera  for  the  holiday  tour  it  is  ideal, 
for  it  dispenses  with  half  of  the  movements  which  are  necessary  in 
the  ordinary  way  for  hand-camera  work,  whilst  if  it  is  desired 
to  use  it  upon  a  stand  a  strong  bush  allows  of  it  being  so  fixed 
and  of  focussing  being  done  upon  the  ground-glass  screen.  Com- 
plete with  its  objective,  six  single  metal  slides  and  stout  leather 
sling  case,  the  price  of  the  "  Beb6  "  is  £10  10s.  The  changing 
box,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  emphatically  our  own  preference  as 
a  means  of  carrying  plates,  is  sold  at  an  extra  cost  of  £2  15s. 


The  Wf-stmin-ster  Pbotooraphic  Exch.\nge,  119,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.,  and  111,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  advise  us  that  they  have  recently 
amended  their  hours  of  business,  which  are  now  as  follows  : — Week- 
days, 9  to  6.30;  Saturdays,  9  to  2.  As  these  hours  do  not  agree 
with  those  in  the  Company's  published  literature,  our  readers  are 
begged  to  make  a  note  of  the  alteration. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Tkapp  and  Munch  Papers. — A  descriptive  price  list,  containing, 
also  working  directions  for  the  various  papers,  reaches  us  fronr 
the  firm  of  Trapp  and  Munch,  Friedberg,  Hesse,  Germany.  In 
it,  leading  German  portrait  photographers,  such  as  Diihrkoop,. 
Ko9?l,  Perscheid,  and  others,  write  of  their  constant  use  of  the- 
T.  and  M.  products. 

Countess  Cameras.— Mr.  C.  W.  Gasswell,  of  Hampden  House,. 
Kingsway,  London,  W.C,  sends  us  an  illustrated  twenty-four  page- 
list  of  these  highly  portable  cameras,  for  which  he  is  the  agent 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  The  cameras  include  folding, 
pocket  instruments  of  the  smallest  size,  as  well  as  those  for  quarter, 
postcard,  and  half-plate,  and  are  issued  with  a  variety  of  lenses- 
and   shutters. 

How  Can  I  Enlarge? — A  full  price-list,  issued  under  this  title- 
by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Farrihgdon  Avenue,  London,. 
E.G.,  details  the  many  patterns  of  enlarging  lantern  and  camera,, 
easels  and  illuminants,  for  the  coming  season.  It  contains  also, 
some  ten  pages  of  useful  notes  on  the  making  of  enlargements. 
Those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  extremely- 
moderate  prices  at  which  enlarging  apparatus  is  now  supplied, 
should  write  to  Messrs.  Butcher  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  a  postcard.  Dealers  will  find  that  a  few  of 
these  handbooks  placed  upon  their  counters  will  form  a  useful 
stimulus  of  the  sale  of  enlarging  appliances. 

Reproductions  of  Works  of  Art. — The  catalogue  of  the  Medici 
Society,  Ltd.,  7,  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.,  reaches  our  tabl-e, 
together  with  a  few  examples  of  the  excellent  reproductions  of 
Old  Masters  which  are  issued  by  this  firm  at  moderate  prices. 
We  hear  much  nowadays  of  the  interest  which  photographers- 
should  take  in  art,  but  how  many-  evidences  of  it  do  we  see  in 
photographic  studios?  Instead  of  covering  every  available  inch 
of  wall  space  with  specimens  of  their  own  work,  photographers- 
would  be  -well  advised  to  make  use  of  a  few  of  these  charming 
Medici  reproductions  in  their  reception-rooms.  They  might, 
choose,  for  example,  Hoppner's  "Countess  of  Oxford,"  the  pric? 
of  which  is  15s.,  or  Gain.sboi-ough's  "Duchess  of  Devonshire," 
issued  by  the  Medici  Society  at  25s.  The  catalogue,  containing 
half-tone  reproductions  of  a  large  number  of  the  works  of  Italian, 
English,  Flemish,  and  French  and  German  artists,  will  give  them- 
ample  scope  for  selection,  and  incidentally  will  teach  them  a 
good  deal  about  the  value  of  simpl-e  backgrounds.  The  list  fuUy 
specifies  the  sizes  and  process  of  the  reproductions,  and  of  frames 
suitable  for  them,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Society 
at   the   above   address. 


roeetlnfls  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT     WEEK, 
Friday,  October  •. 
Cowlairs  Co-operative  Camera  Club.    Beduction  and  Intensification. 

Saturday,  October  7. 
SbefBeld  Photographic  Society.    *'  A  Loon  in  London."    W.  L.  F.  Waatell. 

Monday,  October  9. 
Dewsburj  Photographic  Society.     •*  Beyond  the  Est^rels,"    Chas.  B.  Howdill. 
City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photogruphic  Society.    "  Marine  Photography.*"" 

F.  J.  Mortimer. 
Leeds    Camera  Club.     "Ozobrome:    What    Can    be     Done    with    it."      W.   H.. 

Womersley. 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.    ''Agfa  Flashlight  Photograpliy." 

E.  E.  HilL 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.     "  Lanteru-SHde  Making.'*    W.  H.  Beedi 
South  London  Photographic  Society.  Lantera  Slide  Competition. 
Swansea  Camera  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

Tuesday,  October  10. 
•Royal  Photographic  Society.    Annual  Address  by  the  President    Presentation  of 

Medals. 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society.    "Monastic  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages*"    Harold. 

Baker. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.    Sociul  Evening,  President's  Addressa 
SheflBeld  Photographic  Society.     "  Retouching."    John  Way. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.     With  the  Club  Knlarger.     The  Members. 

Wjsdnkbday,  October  11. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     "  Exposure."    J.  Pilkiiigton. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.   "  Autochromesaud  Flashlight."  1!alamoci 

Bernard. 
West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.     •*  Negatire  Making."    Chapman  Jonds» 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  Bromide  Printing."    J.  M.  Sellors. 
Partick  Camera  Club.    **  A  New  Printing  Process," 
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Xeiorator  and  Leiceaterabire  Photographic   Soolety.    Autotype  Carbon   Damon- 

atratiou* 

Thsudat,  OcToam  13. 
LlTerpool  Amateur  Fhotographio  iJuooUtion.       "  Home  Portraiture  " 
London  and  ProTinolal  Photojfraphio  Aaaociation.    ■'  London   Streeta   by  Niilit 

and  Dny."    A.  H.  Blake. 
Uandawottli  Photoifraphio  Society.   "Some  Thoughts  on  OurEngliah  Cathedrala  " 

Wni.  A.  Clark. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  October  3,  liOrd  Bedesdale  in  the  chair. 

A  discussion  on  the  fitting  up  of  the  darkroom  was  opened  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Gear,  who  described  his  own  personal  preferences  in 
the  way  of  dark-room  accommodation,  and  showed  photographs  of 
his  own  dark-room  fitted  in  the  manner  described.  When  arranging 
an  ordinary  room  for  development  work,  said  Mr.  Gear,  the  best 
place  for  the  sink  was  behind  the  door,  so  that  stray  light  coming 
under  or  around  the  door  did  not  fall  directly  on  developing  dishes. 
It  was  of  great  advantage  to  block  up  the  window  in  such  a  way 
that  full  daylight  could  be  admitted  when  required.  A  black  blind 
running  in  frames  was  a  convenient  arrangement,  but  a  very  efficient 
plan  was  to  make  a  screen  or  compo.  board  stiffened  with  battens 
in  one  side,  edged  to  felt  to  make  a  'light-tight  joint  with  the 
window  frame,  and  held  in  place  by  two  bolts  on  each  side,  one 
at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the  middle. 

The  ventilation  of  the  dark-room  was  frequently  entirely  ignored. 
Air  was  admitted,  most  readily,  by  a  kiw  of  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  door  covered  by  a  strip  of  blackened  wood,  fixed  at  an  angle 
so  as  to  exclude  light.  An  outlet  for  air  was  best  provided  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  and  could  be  very  conveniently  done  by 
arranging  a  long  rectangular  box  along  the  top  of  the  window  frame, 
the  compo.  shutter,  as  above  described,  terminating  in  the  box 
so  as  to  leave  a  passage  of  air  over  its  upper  edge.  The  speaker 
favoured  a  lead-hned  sink,  not  earthenware ;  the  latter  was  dis- 
advantageous, in  that  it  easily  allowed  of  measures  or  negatives 
being  broken  if  they  fell  upon  it.  A  lead-lined  sink  should  have 
the  lead  bossed  in,  not  soldered,  and  should  be  of  large  size, 
8  or  9  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  width,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  deep. 
The  water  supply  was  most  conveniently  obtained  from  a  swing  tap, 
but  such  taps  woiJd  soon  leak  under  the  ordinary  water-pressure, 
though  by  arranging  a  tank,  giving  6  or  8  feet  of  water-pressure,  they 
would  remain  intact  for  years. 

The  convenient  illumination  of  the  sink  was  an  important  point. 
Mr.  Gear  advocated  an  upright  partition  (about  half  way  along  the 
sink),  in  which  was  mounted  the  dark-room  lantern,  with  a  window 
each  way,  so  that  a  brighter  light  might  be  used  on  one  part  of  the 
sink  compared  with  that  employed  for  development.  In  addition,  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  place  a  biright  orange  light  near  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  screening  the  working  bench  from  it  by  means  of  a 
board  fixed  immediately  below  the  lamp.  This  gave  a  convenient, 
though  faint,  general  illumination  of  the  room,  and  made  it  much 
more  comfortable  to  work  in.  Mr.  Gear  strongly  condemned  the 
placing  of  the  hypo  bath  under  the  sink.  That  position  meant 
scattering  hypo  on  the  floor  every  time  a  plate  was  removed  from 
the  bath.  In  making  a  safe-light  for  ordinary  (non-colour  sensitive) 
plates  he  first  soaked  (fixed,  washed,  and  dried  dry-plates),  one  in 
a  solution  of  flavazine  and  the  other  in  erythrosine,  binding  the  two 
together  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  between.  To  test  the  safety 
of  filters  he  placed  a  sensitive  plate  3  feet  from  the  lamp  and  gave 
it  a  series  of  exposures  of  15,  30,  and  45  seconds.  If  it  showed  no 
fog  with  30  seconds*  exposure  he  thought  it  might  be  adopted  with 
safety.  For  panchromatic  plates  he  found  the  "  Virida  "  Lumiire 
screens  excellent.  For  the  light  at  the  top  of  the  room  he  used  a 
liquid  filter,  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potass  bichromate, 
containing  some  eosine  and  a  little  ammonia.  This  was  used  of  thick- 
ness about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  behind  a  16  candle-power 
lamp.  Mr.  Gear  referred  briefly  to  developers,  and  stated  that  the 
standard  solution  which  he  kept  at  hand  was  pyro  soda,  made  up 
as  follows :  — 

A.  Pyro    1    oz. 

Citric  acid     50    grs. 

Soda  sulphite     6    ozs. 

Water    19^  ozs. 

B.  Pota.ss  bromide     1    oz. 

Water      9    ozs.  1  dr. 

C.  Soda  carbonate,  cryst 5    ozs. 

Water    20    ozs. 

The  B  and  C  solutions  would  keep  indefinitely,  and  so  would  the 


pyro  stock  solution  if  the  sulphite  wa*  rinied  with  water  to  ln« 
it  from  sulphate  before  weighing  out,  and  if  it  was  kept  in  imsit 
stoppered  bottles,  completely  filled.  To  make  the  developer: 
A,  40  minims  ;  B,  5  minims  ;  C,  40  minims;  water,  1  oz. 

.Mr.  Gear,  in  drawing  attention  to  other  photographs  of  his  dark- 
room, pointed  out  the, convenience  of  an  electric  beating  plate  for 
quickly  drying  negatives  when  the  latter  were  urgently  wanted,  or 
when  the  utmost  sharpness  of  detail  was  required,  as  in  negatives 
containing  fine  lines.  A  drying  cupboard  was  a  further  great  con- 
venience, whilst  for  warming  the  dark-room  he  had  found  that  the 
"  Omega  "  gas-stove  was  light-tight  and  did  not  require  a  flue  for 
carrying  away  the  products  of  combustion.  Mr.  Gear  also  showed 
the  enlarging  arrangements  employed  by  himself,  in  which  two  arcs, 
placed  before  a  large  white  screen,  were  used  for  the  illumination 
(by  reflection)  of  the  negative  or  transparency. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson  contested  the 
utility  of  a  large  sink.  He  had  had  one  about  5  x  2  ft.  6  in.,  and 
found  that  the  dark-room  was  always  damp,  causing  negatives  to 
dry  very  slowly.  With  a  smaller  sink,  about  18  inches  square,  he 
avoided  this  trouble,  and  when  he  wanted  to  develop  large  plates 
or  prints  he  placed  a  big  shallow  lead-lined  tray  on  the  sink  and 
stood  this  away  when  it  was  not  required.  He  preferred  an  earthen- 
ware sink,  because  it  was  unaffected  by  acids,  and  he  could  tell  when 
it  was  clean ;  he  also  found  that  a  lead  sink,  if  used  with  hot  water, 
was  liable  to  become  uneven.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  laying  a  sheet 
of  lead  on  the  porcelain  sink,  and  so  avoided  the  breakage  of 
measures,  etc. 

Dr.  .Vees  mentioned  the  convenient  method  of  placing  a  printing 
frame  at  the  correct  distances  from  the  source  of  light.  He  made  a 
right-angled  piece  to  hold  the  frame,  fitted  it  with  a  couple  of  pegs 
projecting  from  the  base  downwards,  and  at  stated  intervals  bored 
holes  in  the  bench  into  which  the  pegs  fitted.  He  strongly  condemned 
placing  the  hypo  bath  anywhere  but  in  the  sink.  Also,  there  should 
be  a  white  light  over  every  sink,  so  that  the  worker  was  bound  to 
hold  the  negative  wet  from  the  fixing  bath  over  the  sink  when 
examining  it. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  objected  to  the  porcelain  sink,  because  it 
was  never  flat.  He  preferred  a  shallow  sink,  not  deeper  than 
3i  inches,  as  it  did  not  inconvenience  the  arms.  In  place  of  a  wooden 
rack  on  the  sink  he  used  pieces  of  compo.  pipe,  bent  intoV-shape, 
which  he  laid  in  the  sink  to  form  a  grid ;  these  provided  a  flat 
surface  for  dishes,  and  did  not  warp  in  use.  For  ordinary  plates 
he  found  a  green  safe-light  the  most  comfortable  in  use,  and,  he 
thought,  giving  a  greater  degree  of  illumination  for  the  same  degree 
of  safety,  though  Dr.  Mees,  in  an  ejaculation,  declared  that  measure- 
ments showed  this  not  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  showed  photographs  illustrating  how  he  caused  the 
gas  burner  of  his  dark-room  lamp  to  ventilate  the  dark-room.  A 
length  of  stove  piping  from  the  top  of  the  lamp  was  led  into  a 
larger  pipe  communicating  with  the  outside  of  the  room.  The  draught 
of  warm  air  thus  sucked  out  the  air  of  the  dark-room  through  the 
open  space  where  the  smaller  pipe  entered  the  larger. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt  advocated  a  ventilator  of  the  Boyle  type, 
which  provided  a  more  energetic  removal  of  the  air  from  the  room. 
In  some  dark-rooms,  which  he  had  equipped,  he  provided  troughs 
heated  by  a  small  gas  flame,  in  which  the  stock  of  developers  could 
be  kept  at  a  constant  temperature.  He  advocated  the  method  of 
labelling  bottles  in  which  a  ground  surface  was  provided  on  the 
bottle,  by  means  of  a  sand-blast,  so  that  tbe  contents  could  be 
written  in  pencil  and  the  inscription  rubbed  out  readily  when  the 
bottle  was  used  for  a  fresh  purpose. 

The  President,  in  referring  to  the  useful  discussion  which  had 
followed  the  paper,  offered  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  Mr.  Gear, 
and  with  this  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Lyceum  Club  Photographic  Circle.— On  September  27,  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyddon,  of  the  London  Polytechnic,  inaugurated  the  autumn 
and  wint«r  series  of  lectures  by  giving  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  demonstration  on  "  Some  new  methods  of  improving 
photographs  from  the  artist's  point  of  view."  All  the  members 
and  their  guests  were  most  keenly  interested,  and  warmly  thanked 
Mr.  Lyddon  for  all  the  trouble  he  took  to  explain  these  new 
methods.  The  whole  process  was  clearly  and  minutely  demon- 
strated. 
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Commercial  Si  Cegal  Intelligence. 

NEW    COMPANIES    REGISTERED. 

HouGHTONS  (India).  Ltd. — This  company  has  been  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £10,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  To  carry  on 
the  business  of  manufacturers  and  deabrs  in  photographic 
appliances,  chemicals,  lenses,  materials,  «tc.  First  directors, 
E.  W.  Houghton.  F.  M.  Isaacs,  and  T.  W.  Spink.  Each  member 
holding  1,000  ordinary  shares  may  appoint  a  director.  Remunera- 
tion, £50  each  per  annum.  Rsgistered  office,  88-9,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.     Private   company. 

Ideal  Studios,  Ltd. — This  company  has  been  registered  in 
Edinburgh  with  a  capital  of  £500  in  £1  shares  (400  preference). 
Objects  :  To  acquire  and  carry  on  the  business  of  Henry  Coatee, 
photograph?r,  Perth.  First  directors,  Henry  Coates  and  Wm.  B. 
McCallum.  Registerjd  office.  10,  Scott  Street,  Perth.  Private 
company. 

J.  and  R.  Couper,  Ltd. — This  company  has  bjen  registered  in 
Edinburgh  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  To 
carry  on  the  business  of  photographers.  R?gistered  office,  108, 
Hope   Street,  Glasgow.     Private  company. 
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Corresponaence. 

*•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
••*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

THE    PROPOSED     UNION     OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Although  I  had  not  intended  to  join  in  this  dis- 
cussion, I  was  at  the  meeting,  and  cannot  allow  Mr.  Goodyer's 
letter  to  pass  without  very  strong  comment.  That  the  number 
turning  up  was  small  matters  little  ;  I  could  give  instances  of  move- 
ments appealing  to  a  much  vaster  public  which  produced  smaller 
r3sults,  proportionately,  at  fiT.st.  and  whether  or  not  this  union  can 
achieve  what  it  desires,  nothing  but  good  could  result  from  dis- 
cussions among  assistants.  My  impression  of  those  who  were 
present  was  that  they  were  the  "  right  stuff" — men  with  a  serious 
obj'jct  in  view. 

ilr.  Goodyer  has  nothing  to  suggest  but  the  bad  old  rule  of 
"  Every  man  for  himself."  He  has  shown  us  that  he  has  reached 
a  happy  condition  by  an  unusually  fortunate  series  of  circumstances, 
aided,  no  doubt,  by  some  native  ability  and  tha  above  rule.  I  would 
suggest  to  him  that  he  should  make  the  experiment  of  imagining 
that  he  had  never  met  this  firm  that  was  willing  to  train  him 
in  his  business  while  paying  him  a  good  wage,  and  that  h»  was 
one  of  the  class  that  he  wishes  would  "discontinue."  Oh,  yes, 
it's  easy  enough  to  discontinue ;  but  what  then  ?  What  would 
Mr.  Goodyer  have  them  turn  to  ?  What  line  could  b?  take  up 
under  the  circumstances  suggested  ?  I  repeat,  let  him  make  the 
experiment  and  actually  try  to  obtain  a  situation  of  som>?  sort. 

Further,  is  it  not  the  "  discontinuers  "  from  other  trades  that 
form  one  of  our  greatest  obstacles?  This  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Goodyer's  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  Utopian,  as  he  thinks ;  it 
is  retrograde.  The  thing  to  aim  at  is  a  proper  training  at  the 
start. 

Now,  I  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  the  more  serious  point  of  my 
letter  without  verging  on  the  i>;rsonal,  which  is  so  objectionable, 
but  I  cannot  help  it.  Mr.  Goodyer  appears  not  satisfied  with  the 
space  accorded  to  him  in  your  columns,  but  thinks  himself,  a 
master  photographer,  entitled  to  attend  uninvit/?d  a  meeting  con- 
vened for  assistants,  and,  by  not  announcing  himself,  to  pose  as 
an  assistant  and  to  join  in  the  discussion  and  vote  (or  abstain 
from  voting).  Having  done  this,  he  does  not  scruple  to  publish 
facts  (not  quite  accurately)  about  a  meeting  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  private  committee.     He  then  retreats  behind  a  wall,  impene- 


trable but  through  your  columns,  by  saying  that  he  will  not  trouble- 
you   again. 

If  Mr.  Goodyer  has  the  faelings  that  he  professes  towards  the 
others  in  the  business,  I  put  it  to  him  that  such  conduct  as  he- 
has  shown  is  not  calculated  to  improve  relations  between  masters, 
and  men,  but  that  he  is  quite  eligiblj  for  membership  of  the 
P.P.A.,  in  which  he  would  find  ample  scope  for  improvements  in 
many  directions;  or  perhaps  he  considers  the  principle  of  "  Saurc 
qui  pent  "  the  best  for  masters  as  well  as  for  the  men. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  my  feelings  of  indignation  on 
reading  Mr.  Goodvsr's  letter  were  so  strong  that  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  wait  two  davs  before  writing  my  comments  upon  it. 
—Yours  faithfully,  ^"^  F"^' 

P.S.— My  anonymity  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Goodyer,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  send  him  my  name  and  address  should  h? 
wish. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.— Whether  the  time  is  ripe  or  not  for  the  formation 
of  a  union  for  the  photographic  assistants  is  a  question  which  they 
themselves  will  have  to  decide.  As  to  its  desirability,  there  is,  tw 
my  mind,  no  question,  but  if  such  a  union  is  brought  into  being  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  comprehensive  enough  in  its  constitution  to- 
enable  those  operators  who  are  engaged  as  press  photographers  to 
become  members.  I,  who  have  for  a  number  of  years  eked  out  a 
precarious  living  in  that  branch,  should  only  be  too  glad  to  make 
one.  That  there  is  need  for  organisation  in  our  ranks  is  being  made 
more  and  more  manifest  by  the  ever-growing  tendency  amongst  some 
newspaper  proprietors  and  others  to  cut  prices,  which  in  too  many 
cases  are  alreadv  too  meagre.  As  your  columns  are  open  for  the 
discussion  of  this  important  question,  I  hope  that  other  press  photo- 
graphers will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  offered  them 
in  ventilating  their  ideas  thereon. 

Finally,  to  my  thinking,  one  thing  is  most  essential.  Should  thi^ 
scheme  come  to  fruition,  the  union  should  not  be  run  on  the  lines  of 
the  Institute  of  Journalists,  but  should  be  a  real  trades  union,  affi- 
liated to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  General  Fedeiation  of 
Trades  Unions,  with  the  strength  and  solidity  which  such  an  alliance 
carries  with  it.  I  am  certain  that  success  would  then  crown  the  efl'orts 
of  the  organisers. — I  remain,  Y'ours,  etc.,  A.  Lamb. 

V       

to  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Apropos  the  correspondence  oir  the  Photographers 
Assistants'  Union.  I  suggest  that  if  they  gave  the  same  attention 
to  the  union  as  they  do  to  the  work,  the  union  will  last  about  three- 
weeks. — Yours  faithfully. 

Ax  Employkr  (*f  a  L.argk  Nitubkb  of  Assist.vxts.. 

October  2,  1911. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Now  that  Mr.  Goodyer  has  had  bis  say  with  regard 
to  the  union,  perhaps  he  will  grant  me  the  right  of  reply,  which,  I 
think,  I  am  entitled  to.  For  this  purpose  I  will  take  him  from  the 
beginning.  Now,  Mr.  Goodyer's  first  objection  to  me  is  that 
I  am  not  serious,  because  I  wrote  an  advertisement  which  did  not 
meet  with  his  approval.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  feel  sorry  for 
him,  sorry  that  he  was  born  into  this  world  without  a  sense  of 
humour.  My  advertisement  was  written  and  sent  off  as  an  invest- 
ment to  gain  supporters  to  my  appeal,  and.  regardless  of  how  it  was 
worded.  I  have  got  to  ask  myself,  "  Did  it  pay?  "  The  answer 
is,  Y'es ;  it  was  two  shillings  well  invested.  I  suppose  he  would 
have  written  it  in  a  stereotyped  manner,  and  then  have  wondered 
that  he  got  no  replies.  That  is  not  my  way.  I  believe  in  doing 
things  in  an  unusual  manner,  getting  from  the  "beaten  track."  as 
it  were.  Next,  Mr.  G.  wants  an  "  influential  "  person  to  take  it  up. 
*WelI,  I  will  go  one  further  than  "  Cavendo  Tutus,"  and  suggest 
that  King  George  V.  be  approaclied,  with  the  idea  of  getting  him 
for  our  first  president.  If  you  really  want  someone  to  kow-tow 
to.  you  may  as  well  have  someone  worth  having.  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  tin  gods,  and  if  I  want  information  or  help  from  a  man.  I  care 
not  who  he  is,  I  am  going  to  him.  Now,  as  regards  the  remarks 
ri)  the  London  meeting,  I  think  Mr.  G.  ought  to  have  a  talk  with  an 
official  of  a  trade  union,  who  would  quickly  tell  him  that  the  proce- 
dure, as  taken  at  that  meeting,  was  the  correct  one.     I  do  not  know 
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a  great  deal  of  union  matter*.  I  am  only  in  the  learning  stage ;  but 
Mr.  (!(K)dyer,  with  his  seriousneiis  of  miiul  and  business  ability, 
appears  to  know  a  gioat  deal  less.  And  please  do  not  mislead  people 
by  trying  to  make  the  meeting  room  appiai-  smaller  than  it  was. 
It  was  guaranteed  by  the  Kustaco  Miles  Cumjiany  to  hold  fifty,  and 
I  certainly  did  not  expect  that  there  would  lie  a  larger  number 
present  than  that.  I  have  not  been  down  here  long,  but  I  think 
I  have  the  Londoners  pretty  well  weighed  up.  I  suppose  Mr.  0. 
thinks  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  the  Albert  Hall,  but  if  I  had  done 
.10  would  he  have  helped  towards  the  expenses?  I  have  an  idea  that 
he  would  not ;  but  there,  one  never  knows.  Of  course,  being  on 
"  his  own,"  it  is  very  nice  for  him  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  Utopian 
ideas.  I  had  similar  ones  at  one  time,  but  high  ideals  and  Hue 
sentiments  do  not  till  your  stomach  when  you  are  hungry,  and  as 
an  assistant  I  have  got  to  look  at  the  bread  and  butter  side  of  the 
question.  Of  what  use  are  artistic  abilities  when  there  is  no  market 
for  them?  It  is  the  man  who  can  "hustle  "  who  is  wanted  today, 
not  the  man  who  indulges  in  Utopian  day-dreams. 

I  will  not  upset  Mr.  G.  by  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Manchester 
supporters  re  himself.  But  if  he  could  spare  the  time  and  money 
to  attend  one  of  their  general  meetings  and  announce  who  he  is, 
I  think  I  can  guarantee  him  a  warm  evening. — Yours  truly, 

Phil    Jabrktt. 


To  the  Editors. 

Oentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  suggested  union  for  photo- 
graphic assistants,  I  certainly  wish  Mr.  Jarrett  every  success  in  the 
proposition  he  is  up  against.  Whilst  writing  I  may  say  a  few  things 
><nich  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  assistants. 

In  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  to-day  we  have  the  underpaid 
assistant,  but  invariably  you  find  he  is  a  man  of  theoretical  experi- 
ence, and  has  just  enough  piactical  experience  to  carry  him  through, 
and  I  think  it  is  reasonable  that  an  employer  gets  sore  when  he 
keeps  on  coming  in  contact  with  this  class  of  assistant. 

Photographers  are  up  against  it  in  Canada.  They  are  not  all 
millionaires,  and  unless  a  man  knows  his  work  and  can  produce 
results  he  is  of  no  use  to  any  studio  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  British  Isles,  or,  in  fact,  any  country. 

Results  are  what  the  employers  want.  They  do  not  want  us  as 
ornaments,  as  a  great  many  assistants  are  apt  to  imagine.  Employers 
in  Canada  treat  assistants  well,  and  are  always  ready  to  help  the 
assistant,  either  in  experimenting  or  carrying  out  any  suggestions. 
If  you  think  you  can  teach  your  employer  something,  by  all  means 
teach  him,  but  be  sure  you  know  what  you  are  spouting  about,  or 
you  may  be  in  the  wrong.  They  are  ail  willing  to  adopt  a  good 
plan. 

I  am  not  an  employer  myself,  but  I  am  a  satisfied  assistant,  wUling 
to  help  brother  assistants  to  the  best  of  my  advantage.  Before 
capping  this  letter  I  want  to  say  I  have  had  close  on  eight  years' 
experience  in  the  business,  and  am  one  of  the  numerous  Lafayette 
boys  who  are  holding  good  positions  in  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the 
colonies,  and  before  coming  to  Canada  I  always  stuck  up  for  a  high 
price — and  got  it.  So  my  advice  to  some  of  you  complaining  assist- 
ants is :  get  a  hustle  on,  wake  up  and  learn  something  about  the 
business,  then  command  a  wage,  and  if  you  do  not  succeed  by 
practical  experience  you've   got   to  shoi^   me. 

I  hold  a  man  who  can  produce  results  is  the  man  the  employer 
wants,  and  is  willing  to  pay  foi. 

Finally,  I  say  the  union  is  all  right,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
classify  the  assistants,  such  as  the  stickyback  man,  press  photo- 
grapher, commercial  photographer,  and  portrait  man?  Also,  how 
are  you  going  to  arrange  the  wage  question? 

Will  you  take  the  commercial  assistant's  wage  as  a  standard,  as 
I  think  he  is  about  the  highest  paid  man  in  the  business? — I  now 
conclude,  yours  faithfully,  Gkoeoe   Chas.   Reidt. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
September  25,  1911. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Could  any  of  your  readers  give  any  idea  as  to  why 
previous  attempts  to  form  an  assistants'  union  failed  to  gain  sup- 
port? Before  endorsing  any  scheme  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to 
consider  the  relative  merits  of  two  alternatives. 

First,  an  ordinary  trades  union  or  friendly  society  trying  to  fix  « 


■cale  of  wagei.  This,  for  a  trade  of  small  busineMes  in  which  the 
labour  of  master-men  forms  no  inconsiderable  part.  I  may  add  that 
the  gravest  problem  of  existing  friendly  societies  is  the  increase 
of  sick  claims,  and  that  a  small  society,  with  widely  scattered 
membership,  is  not  in  the  best  jxwition  to  resist  imposition.  The 
subscription  must  needs  be  fairly  high  at  the  best  4(  times.  Sick 
pay  of  only  lOs.  a  week  could  hardly  be  secured  for  less  than  £1 
a  year.  Conditions  generally  do  not  favour  the  establishment  of 
new  friendly  societies.  The  second  alternative,  and  one  to  which  I 
incline,  is  a  society  with  as  wide  a  membership  as  possible,  and 
as  low  a  subscription  as  possible,  say,  5s.,  or  even  2s.  6d.,  a  year, 
giving  no  immediate  benefit  except  legal  assistance,  waiving  the 
provident  side  and  wage  standard — at  any  rate  for  a  time — and 
concentrating  on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  direct  government  action 
by  legislation  to  regulate  the  now  unlimited  admission  of  young 
workers  into  photography  as  a  profession,  and  to  establish  a  standard 
of  efficiency,  both  for  them  and  existing  assistants,  by  the  proper 
use  of  educational  facilities. 

It  may  seem  ambitious,  but  it  is  the  only  real  hope  for  all  con- 
cerned   in   professional   photography — make  it  a   profession  ! 

I  propose  to  show  briefly  why  this  step  is  necessary,  and  why 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  attain.  Photographers  get  hold  of 
this  one  basic  fact.  Low  wages,  long  hours,  unhealthy  conditions, 
Sunday  labour,  unfair  competition,  ruinous  price-cutting.  Xone  of 
these  are  possible  except  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  serai-efficient 
and  consequently  cheap  labour.  Photography  is  by  no  means  a  trade 
witTi  unlimited  powers  of  expansion,  like,  let  us  say,  engineering; 
but  the  odd  thing  is,  the  general  public  thinks  it  is.  Photography 
is  not  a  trade  of  high  wages,  and  never  really  can  be ;  but,  again, 
they  think  otherwise.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  show  them  the 
number  of  businesses  who  paid  only  one  employee  £2  a  week  ten 
years  ago,  and  then,  again,  the  number  to-day.  Some  of  us  who 
are  sadder,  and  therefore  wiser,  having  good  reason,  know ;  but 
still  this  strange  delusion  of  parents  and  guardians  goes  on. 

Two,  and  even  three,  apprentices  and  learners  are  still  taken  by 
many  businesses,  although  a  limit  of  one  youth,  male  or  female,  to 
every  business  would  give  a  rather  more  than  ample  supply  of  what 
adult  labour  is  ultimately  required.  The  technical  classes  still 
merrily  turn  out  their  quota,  not  perhaps  quite  so  numerous  as  in 
their  early  days,  but  still  more  than  enough.  They  cannot,  by  their 
nature,  reach  the  bulk  of  assistants,  and,  unlike  other  trade  classes, 
they  are  not  strictly  limited  to  those  employed  in  the  trade.  So 
good  work  is  marred,  made  a  source  of  harm,  and  will  be  until  pro- 
fessional photography  takes  over  its  own  technical  education,  as 
it  ought  to. 

Quite  the  latest  in  this  connection  is  the  L.C.C.  Day  School  of  Photo- 
graphy, which  turns  out  girls  with  two  years'  thorough  training  in 
all  the  usual  branches,  and  asks  for  situations  for  them,  at  not  less 
than  10s.  a  week.  Why  ?  When  did  the  famine  cry  for  female  labour 
go  up  ?    Interested  Londoners  might  ask  their  councillors. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  of  these  "  ways  in "  are,  within  their 
obvious  limitations,  bad  in  themselves.  We  want  them  all,  in  their 
proper  places.  I  would  even  add  one  more  to  them — a  really  good 
correspondence  course,  which,  supplementing  his  practical  everyday 
work,  would  be  really  invaluable  to  the  average  photographer. 

No,  none  of  these  ways  are  bad.  It  is  the  blind,  indiscriminate, 
almost  reckless,  way  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  [Xjur  the  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  in  aJmost  overwhelming  numbers  into  our  unfortunate 
irade.     That  is  our  case  against  them. 

Photography  is  a  congested  trade ;  all  the  way  through  that  is 
the  trouble.  For  the  assistant  this  means  a  trade  of  boy  and  girl 
labour  out  of  all  proportion.  For  any  of  them  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  future  except  boy  and  girl  wages. 

This  waste  of  good  human  material  is  enormous.  I  will  venture 
the  statement  that  not  one-half  of  those  who  take  up  photography 
as  a  living  can  remain  in  it.  Many  of  them  come  from  a  fairly  well- 
to-do  class.  For  these  a  change  can  be  made  advantageous,  but 
there  are  numbers  who  remain,  as  well  as  numbers  of  those  who  have 
to  go,  for  whom  the  consequences  can  only  mean  failure,  it  not  actual 
tragedy.  If  only  one-third  of  these  aspirants  remained,  the  trade 
would  probably  be  by  no  means  understaffed. 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  economic  I'onditions  are  not  peculiar 
to  photography.  That  is  so.  My  answer  is  that,  here  at  least,  there 
are  ways  and  means  of  correcting  it  quite  open  to  any  government 
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to  apply  without  in  the  least  committing  it  to  any  'isms  to  which 
as  politicians  they  might  conceivably  object.  And  also,  that  in  no 
other  skilled  trade  are  these  conditions  so  acute  and  far  reaching. 
In  photography  all  round,  things  have  almost  reached  breaking 
point. 

Successive  -Government  reports  on  industrial  conditions  have  all 
unanimously  endorsed  my  main  contention^the  evils  of  "  blind 
alley"  occupations  for  youths.  Our  state  is  even  worse.  We  have 
a  "  blind  alley"  occupation  masquerading  as  a  skilled  trade.  Most 
of  us  have  even  paid  for  the  privilege  of  entering  it.  So  many 
Government  efforts  have  been  made  towards  better  technical  educa- 
tion, lessening  the  hours  of  labour,  and  giving  it  healthier  condi- 
tions, also  working  towards  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  Sunday 
labour,  that  I  need  do  no  more  than  mention  them.  They  are  all 
matters  that  intimately  concern  the  improvement  of  the  photographic 
assistant  and  his  trade   in   particular. 

The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  unite  into  as  large  an  organisation  as 
possible,  and  plainly  tell  the  Government  of  the  day  what  we  want 
and  why  we  want  it.  It  is  up  to  us  now  to  make  the  next  move. 
On  all  our  points  Government  has  already  given  their  general 
approval.  Our  need  is  the  greatest  for  giving  them  parti- 
cular effect ;  we  have  therefore  the  greatest  right  to  ask. 
Trade  Boards  for  special  purposes  in  certain  trades  already 
exist.  We  are  a  small  trade,  and  it  would  need  no  gigantic 
effort  of  legislation  to  right  our  wrongs.  Moreover,  we  are  seeking 
not  merely  to  protect  photographers,  but  likewise  to  prevent  a  great 
waste  of  human  effort  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  with  its 
almost  inevitable  disillusionment.     We  want  to  protect  them. 

From  what  direction  is  opposition  likely  to  come?  The  amateur? 
There  is  no  need  to  interfere  with  him  or  him  with  us.  Frankly, 
most  of  them  are  out  to  make  a  somewhat  expensive  hobby  pay  its 
way.  The  wish  is  father  of  the  thought,  as  a  rule.  There  is 
an  ignorant  and  terribly  conceited  type  of  amateur  that  can  be  exces- 
sively irritating,  for  it  is  the  sort  of  ignorance  tliat  is  too  clever  to 
learn,  and,  unfortunately,  this  is  the  type  the  average  professional 
sees  most  of  and  forms  his  opinions  on.  There  is  only  one  cure  for 
him.  He  sometimes  comes  into  the  trade  altogether  "  to  make  his 
fortune." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  amateur  as  a  wliole  takes  very  little 
business  away  from  the  capable  professional,  and  never  can.  A  few 
exceptional  amateurs  certainly  do  become  successful  professionals, 
but  their  numbers  will  always  be  small.  It  is  on  their  exceptional 
artistic  gifts  and  training,  on  which  tliey  invariably  make  good. 
Professional  pliotography  can  do  with  this  sort  of  intruder  and  make 
them  welcome. 

The  dealer?  There  is  a  widely  current  opinion  that  the  cheapest 
cutting  trade  uses  enormous  quantities  of  plates  and  paper.  Any 
reputable  wholesale  lionse  with  a  name  will  smile.  This  class  of  trade  . 
uses  "  sweated"  plates,  and  only  one,  or  a  fraction,  to  each  sitter. 
It  prmts  on  "  straw  "  paper.  Ask  your  favourite  maker  if  he  coats 
on  straw  paper  stock,  and  he  will  tell  you  things  about  cheap  bromide 
paper  that  will  open  your  eyes.  Most  emphatically  he  does  not  make 
it.     That  trade  is  no  good  to  him. 

Now,  to  sum  up,  this  must  be  largely  an  assistants'  movement. 
The  main  demand  must  come  from  them.  But  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent sympathetic  employers  joining  them  as  honorary  members.  Better 
still,  the  P.P.A.  might  also  make  its  own  move  on  parallel  lines. 
It  would  even  be  quite  possible  to  arrange  a  joint  deputation  to 
Government  to  ask  for  all  these  vital  tilings,  and  the  moral  effect 
would  be  greatly  enhanced,  for  in  photography  the  interests  of  both 
employer  and  assistant  are  closer  tlian  most  of  them  imagine.  One 
word  of  warning.  The  employers  must  make  no  attempt  to  fix  a 
scale  of  prices.  Photography  is  a  trade  of  many  prices,  and  there 
IS  an  honest,  cheap  trade  to  be  done.  As  with  the  assistants'  wage- 
scale,  let  the  improved  economic  conditions  settle  it  in  the  future. 
These  things  make  for  complications  and  bickerings.  Once  estab- 
lish honest  conditions  of  working,  and  honest  wages  and  prices  must 
infallibly  come  from  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  write  this  in  no  spirit  of  opposition 
to  Mr.  Phil  Jarrett.  He  has  given  us  the  lead,  and  I  for  one  will 
back  him  up  if  he  will  show  us  what  is  possible.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  the  constitution  he  submits,  good  as  it  is  in  many  respects, 
falls  in  the  main  into  the  error  that  has  caused  failure  in  all  previous 
attempts.     It  is  based  on  too  close  a  study  of  trades  unionism  rather 


than  the  peculiar  conditions  of  photography  itself.     We  want  to  get 
this  thing  right  this  time.    That  is  my  reason  for  intervening. 

Just  one  word  for  your  Bognor  correspondent.  He  takes  the  old 
individual  view  that  there  is  always  room  at  the  top.  Right  enough, 
but  for  how  many?  General  standards  do  count  for  something,  and 
I  would  ask  him  to  recognise  them  and  make  his  half-truth  into  a 
whole.  "You  cannot  breed  an  Imperial  race  on  gin  and  kippers," 
neither  can  you  breed  a  race  of  artistic  photographers  on  25s.  a 
week. — Yours   sincerely,  T,    W.    P, 

51,  Ashleigh  Road,  Mortlake,  S.W. 
September  25,  1911. 

THIOMOLYBDATE     TONING     OF     GASLIGHT     PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  query  of  your 
correspondent   last  week   about   sulphide   toning? 

If  the  prints,  after  bleaching,  took  an  unusual  time  to  tone  to 
ordinary  depth,  I  think  it  very  likely  that,  as  you  suggest,  they  were 
not  completely  freed  from  hypo.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think,  as 
I  cannot  help  fearing  some  workers  do,  that  when  bromide  or  gas- 
light prints  are  going  to  be  sepia-toned,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
wash  as  thoroughly  after  fixing  as  would  be  necessary  for,  say,  a 
P.O.P.  print. 

As  regards  your  correspondent's  further  procedure,  however,  I 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  did  not  re-tone  the  print  after  re- 
bleaching.  Of  course,  he  may  have  entirely  repeated  the  process, 
as  you  not  unnaturally  assume,  but  yet  his  words,  "pinkish  tinge," 
have  brought  to  my  mind  one  or  two  other  queries  of  a  somewh.it 
similar  nature  received  here  in  the  past.  Other  makers  of  toners 
no  doubt  get  such  queries  also,  though,  in  their  case,  I  expect  the 
complaint  is  likely  to  be  that  the  tone  is  apt  to  be  too  yellowish  a 
brown.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  since  this  (the  "  Cubrome "  thio- 
molybdate)  toner  has  been  on  the  market,  now  some  four  years, 
very  few  complaints  have  been  received. 

I  suggest  that  the  cause  of  your  correspondent's  trouble  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  actinic  value  of  the  light  that  he  is  using.  I  have 
made  and  toned  prints  on  the  Verotype  paper,  and  once  I  got  the 
exposure  right,  got  both  good  prints  and  good  tones.  This  paper  I 
found  to  be  perhaps  a  little  more  sensitive  to  light  than  some  brands 
of  gaslight  papers.  This,  however,  I  considered  at  the  time,  and 
still  hold,  to  be  an  advantage,  since  it  allows  of  quick  work,  and 
the  paper  is  not  so  sensitive  as  to  give  trouble  in  this  respect.  In 
fact,  I  should  venture  the  opinion  that  the  paper  was  all  right 
and  the  chemicals  not  to  blame,  but  that  the  light  worked  by  was 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  It  was  very  usefullv  pointed  out  a  short 
time  back  that  competition  in  the  metal  filament  lamp  and  incan- 
descent mantle  trades  had  caused  these  lights  now  to  be  of  so  high 
an  actinic  value  that  more  care  should  be  taken  in  gas-light  printing 
than  used  to  be  necessary  when  the  old  fish-tail  burner  and  the  early 
filament  lamps  predominated.  I  now  believe  that  this  explains  the 
occasional  "  pinkish  tinge  "  trouble,  as  well  as  the  probable  pro- 
duction of  innumerable  flat  over-exposed  prints. 

The  "  pinkish  tinge  "  I  exjiect,  if  the  truth  be  known,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  slight  veil  of  silver,  sepia-toned,  and  is  caused  by  in- 
cautious exposure  to  the  light  while  placing  paper  in  the  frames, 
etc.  Or  the  negative  may  be  of  the  soft  "portrait"  type,  and  the 
prints  having  perhaps  been  made  in  a  machine,  it  was  not  possible 
to  place  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  between  the  negative  and  the  light. 
Even  with  a  modern  mantle,  I  have  found  it  at  times  difficult  to 
get  pure  high-lights  without  the  sheet  of  tissue  to  diffuse  the  light, 
and  metal  filament  lamps  are  still  more  penetrating  in  their  rays. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  finely  separated  deposit  of  silver,  when 
toned  with  the  thiomolybdate  toner,  tends  to  take  a  pinkish  tinge, 
while  if  the  sulphiding  agent  be  sodium  sulphide,  the  veil  takes  a 
yellowish  tone,  the  effects  being  the  visual  ones  of  two  different 
tones  of  brown  particles  very  widely  spread, 

»  Some  years  ago  I  mentioned  in  an  article  that  a  good  many 
solutions  would  re-halogenise  the  sulphided  image,  and  Mr.  Welborne 
Piper,  and  you  yourselves.  Gentlemen,  went  still  further,  and 
showed  that  the  list  of  these  reagents  might  be  increased. 

Luckily  for  the  permanence  of  sepia-toned  bromides,  these 
chemicals  are  not  commonly  met  with  in  the  air  outside  their  proper 
places— bottles  and  toning  dishes.  But,  to  come  back  to  your  cor- 
respondent's query,  a  ferricyanide-bromide  bleacher,  for  one  thing. 
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will  go  far  in  this  respect,  atui  as  your  correspondent  placed  the 
once  siilpliicird  print  in  the  bleacher  again,  he  doubtless  found  that 
the  "  pinkish  tinge "  largely  disappeared.  In  fact,  he  simply 
bleached  or  rehalogeniaed  it.  If  he  had  completed  the  process,  and 
placed  the  print  in  the  sulphiding  bath  a  second  time,  I  expect 
that  the  "  pinkish  tinge"  would  have  been  once  more  in  evidence, 
for  the  silver  deposit  is  still  there,  though  not  in  so  visible  a  state. 

Your  correspondent  now  asks  if  the  re-ble.iched  print  will  be 
permanent.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  he  did  not  complete 
the  process;  and  if  by  permanent  he  insisfcs-that  it  must  not  change 
in  tone  in  the  slightest,  then  I  fear  that  the  answer  is  that  it  is 
not  permanent.  It  would  be  safe  enough  were  it  re-toned  (as  well 
as  having  been  re-bleached),  but  then,  as  I  say,  the  pinkish  tinge 
would  probably  I'eappear.  The  print  will  jjrobably  never  change 
much,  and  there  will  be  no  fading  such  as  is  seen  in  old  silver 
prints  sometimes;  yet,  as  silver  bromide  and  ferrocyanide  will 
darken  on  exposure  to  light  and  gas  fumes,  a  slight  change  of  tone 
is  to  be  expected  in  this  case.  The  trouble  doubtless  lay  in  the 
high-lights,  and  I  suggest  that  he  gives  the  prints  a  short  immer- 
sion in  a  very  weak  Farmer's  reducer  aftatiinsing  off  the  developer. 
The  high-lights  will  be  clear  then,  and  there  will  be  no  almost  in- 
visible veil  of  silver  to  take  a  "  pinkish  tinge."  A  simpler  remedy, 
if  I  am  right,  will  be  to  cover  his  light  with  a  piece  of  canary 
tissue,  or  try  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  to  (Suffuse  the  light  as  it  falls 
on  the  printing  frame.  "i 

If  he  has  no  ferricyanide  on  hand  to  make  up  the  Farmer's  re- 
ducer, he  might  add  some  of  the  bleaching  solution  to  some  freshly 
made  hypo.  Doubtless  that  would  answer,  and  as  Mr.  Piper,  I  think, 
has  shown,  when  this  reducer  contains  bromide  it  has  other  ad- 
vantages. 

As  regards  the  general  permanence  of  bromides  toned  with  the 
"  Cubrome  "  thiomolybdate  toner,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  a  short  time  back  we  were  pleased  to  receive  an  unsolicited 
testimonial  from  a  professional  photographer,  which  bears  very 
exactly  on  this  point;  his  words  were:  "I  may  say  that  what  I 
have  done  with  the  toner  have  stood  the  test  well,  having  two 
seasons'  sun  on  them,  and  damp  seasons  also." 

It  would  seem  that  the  testimony  of  a  practical  worker,  given  in 
this  spontaneous  manner,  is  worth  more  than  a  great  deal  of  photo- 
chemical argument,  for  after  all  we  do  not  yet  know  nearly  enough 
of  what  really  goes  on  in  the  prints,  the  reactions  of  silver  salts 
in  gelatine  appearing  to  differ  greatly  from  those  that  the  same 
compounds  exhibit  in  a  test  tube  with  distilled  water. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  we  may  surely, 
it  seems  to  me,  sum  up  sulphide  toning  as  being  a  permanent  and 
reliable  process  if  carried  out  properly.  But  the  sulphiding  should 
be  thorough  and  there  must  be  no  silver  haloids  left  in  the  print  to 
become  affected  by  sunlight  or  gas  fumes.  —  I  am.  Gentlemen, 
Tours,  etc.  Harky  E.   Smith. 

Edmund  and  Co.,  1a,  Ezra  Street, 
Columbia  Road.  E. 

September  30,  1911. 


TANK    DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  thanks  of  all  "  bread  and  butter  "  photographers 
are  due  to  Mr.  Morse,  of  Chicago,  for  his  letter  on  this  subject,  and 
to  you.  Gentlemen,  for  publishing  it  on  page  754  of  your  last  week's 
issue.  Vour  comment  upon  the  letter  is  good  in  its  way,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  deal  with  it.  I  wish  simply  to  support  Mr.  Morse. 
I  might  say,  however,  that  if  all  makers  of  developing  tanks  would 
reprint  your  excellent  comment  and  issue  it  with  their  instructions, 
no  one  would  be  disappointed  with  the  system,  and  no  harm  would 
be  done.  As  things  stand  now,  some  tanks  are  claimed  to  do  the 
impossible,  and  I  for  one  look  upon  some  of  them  as  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  for  the  man  who  has  to  get  the  best  result  and  earn  his  living 
by  so  doing. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  if  one  uses  the  same  brand 
of  plate  throughout,  exposes  correctly,  and  develops  for  the  proper 
time,  a  tank  will  do  the  work  equal  to  a  dish,  but  even  then  I 
cannot  imagine  any  photographer,  to  whom  every  negative  is  a 
matter  of  £  s.  d.,  risking  his  exposures  by  developing  them  in  what 
may  be  termed  a  blindfold  manner  in  a  tank,  when  visual  develop- 
ment by  the  dish  system  is  possible.     I  look  upon  tank  development 


as  a  lazy  man's  method,  and  those  who  nse  the  aystem  and  who  get 
failures  richly  deserve  them. 

From  what  I  can  gather  the  tank  system  is  the  most  (trongly 
recommended  to  those  who  return  from  holidays  with  a  large  batch 
of  expt)8ed  plates  ;  but  jiurely  such  people  are  the  very  last  who  should 
use  a  tank,  because  of  the  differences  of  subjects  and  exposures. 
Very  often  such  workers  cannot  obtain  their  favourite  plate  when 
touring,  and  braiuls  of  {)lates  vary  considerably  in  their  treatment, 
but  makers  of  tanks  are  slow  to  admit  it.  The  excellent  develop- 
ment table  issued  with-  Azol  ought  to  open  everyone's  eyes  to  the 
danger  of  developing  in  a  blindfold  manner.  We  learn  from  the 
table  that,  say,  a  Wellington  "  Landscape  "  plate  needs  12i  minutes 
in  a  1  :  100  solution  at  a  temperature  of  65  deg.  Fahr.,  but  an 
Edwards  "  Empire"  would  need  65  minutes  in  the  very  same  solu- 
tion. A  Barnet  "  Medium  Ortho "  would  need  18  minutes,  a 
Marion  "Portrait"  30  minutes,  and  a  Paget  XXX  46  minutes. 

It  may  be. argued  that  professionals  always  use  the  same  plate  and 
give  the  correct  exposure.  Even  if  this  be  granted,  a  slight  error 
in  temperature  will  lead  them  astray  when  working  blindfold.  Take, 
for  ex.imple.  the  well-known  Marion  "  Portrait  "  plate  named  above 
as  requiring  30  minutes  at  65  deg.,  it  would  need  an  extra  13  minutes 
if  tlie  developer  happened  to  be  ten  degrees  colder,  or  a  total  time 
of  25  minutes  if  the  temperature  was  70  deg. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  several  factors  govern  the  work  of  secur- 
ing a  properly  develojSid  negative  from  a  correctly  exposed  plate, 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  after  considerable  experience,  that  it  is  better 
to  see  what  one  is  getting  in  a  dish  when  one's  living  depends  upon 
the  results,  rather  than  to  place  the  exposures  in  a  tank  and  leave 
the  rest  to  luck.  In  conclusion,  let  me  strongly  recommend  the 
attention  ■iif  readers  to  Mr.  Morse's  letter  and  your  very  sensible 
comment  in  case  they  have  been  overlooked. 

V.  Godfrey  Wilson. 
1   >   I 

Jinswers  to  Corre$ponaent$* 

Photograph  Registeeed  : 

W.  H.  Day,  iii,  Dudley  Eoad,  Birmiiighim.    Photograph  en'Wed,  "  After  a  Day  in 
the  Puikr 

Acid  Fixer.  —  Kindly  inform  me  if   the  fixing  bath  containing 
chrome  alum,  referred  to  in  your  issue  of  15th  inst.,  page  709,  is 
a  safe  one  to  use. — Cathay. 
Certainly,  it  is  a  good  formula. 

FisOEii-paiNTS. — Can  you  tell  me  in  what  issue  of  the  "B.J."  you 
gave  an  article   on  finger-print  photography? — Finoer-print. 

The  recent  paper  by  M.  Stockis  is  the  one  to  which  we  expect 
you  refer.  It  appeared  in  "  B.J."  June  16  last.  Some  further 
tietails  of  methods  of  photographing  finger-impressions  were  given 
by  a  correspondent  in  "B.J.,"  July  23,  1909. 

GuM-BicHHOMAiT.. — Can  you  give  me  a  few  elementary  hints  on 
gum-bichromate  printing  in  your  correspond'jnce  columns?  Also 
name  of  a  cheap  book  on  the  subject?  I  see  "The  Photo-Minia- 
ture "  is  out  of  print.^-;-C.  K.   H. 

The  gum  process  is  not  one  which  can  be  dealt  with  as  briefly 
as  is  neo3ssary  in  these  replies.  We  advise  you  to  follow  the 
directions  in  the  manual  by  R.  Demachy  and  Alfred  ^laskell, 
published  by  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Ltd.,  price  Is. 

Catarrh. — Can  you  tell  me  if  any  of  the  chemicals  used  in  develop- 
ing and  fixing  plates  or  gaslight  prints  cause  nasal  catarrh  to  the 
operator  ?  I  use  for  developing,  Velox  developer,  Watkins'  time 
developer,  and  metol-hydroquinone.  For  fixing,  acid  bath  and 
plain  hypo. — Bowdon. 

None  of  the  chemicals  in  the  ordinary  way  can  give  rise  to 
catarrh.  Metol  may  cause  symptoms  similar  to  catarrh,  but  we 
cannot  understand  how  the  solution  can  reach  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  nose. 

Book  on  Algebra. — Could  you  inform  me  of  any  book  on  algebra 
which  treats  the  subject  in  a  simple,  common-sense  manner,  per- 
haps somewhat  after  the  stvle  of  "  The  Calculus  Made  Easy  "? — 
A.  H.  L. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  text-book  which  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  the  free  and  easy  style  of  the  author  of  "  The  Calculus 
Made  Easy."     But  there  are  plenty  of  excellent  text  books,  such 
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as  those  of  Hall  and  Knight  ("Elementary  Algebra"),  and 
Harablin  Smith.  Write  to  Messrs.  Longmans  and  JIacmillans 
for  their  catalogues. 

Copyright. — 1.  In  what  number  of  "British  Journal"  did  Mr. 
Corke's    (Sevenoaks)    article     on     "  Fireside    Portraiture    in    the 

.  Studio  "  appear  ?  2.  Having  purchased  a  business  two  years  ago, 
and  not  having  had  the  copyright  of  negatives  taken  by  prede- 
cessor transferred,  what  steps  can  I  now  take  to  do  so,  and  if 
negatives  taken  by  predecessor  were  not  copyrighted  by  him,  can 
I  copyright  them  now  in  my  own  name? — Fireside. 

1.  July  12,  1907,  post  free  2|d.  from  Messrs.  Greenwood  and 
Co.  2.  The  negatives  having  been  sold  without  transfer  of  the 
registered  copyrights,  these  latter  are  now  lost. 

Soda-carbonate.— I  have  a  quantity  of  sodium-carbonate,  a  sample  of 
which  I  enclose  in  a  match-box.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  inform  me  if  I  may  use  this  soda  for  developing  plates  and 
paper.  I  am  told  that  the  only  change  in  the  soda  is  through 
loss  of  water  through  the  hot  weather  this  summ?r.  I  shall  feel 
quite  satisfied  if  you  state  whether  the  soda  in  this  state  is 
chemically  the  same  as  when  semi-transparent.— Edmonton 
Enquirer. 

Y'3s,  certainly  it  is  the  same,  but  partially  dehydrated.  From 
its  solution  in  water,  we  should  judge  the  sample  to  be  of  fair 
purity,  but  the  only  test  for  it  is  to  use  it  in  making  up,  say, 
the  B  solution  of  a  pyro  or  M.Q.  developer,  and  compare  the 
result  against  a  developer  in  all  respects  the  same  except  that 
a  soda  carbonate  above  suspicion  is  used  for  th?  B  solution. 

Backing. — I  have  made  up  the  following  backing  for  plates,  but 
find  that  the  use  of  it  does  not  prevent  halation  in  the  least  degree. 
A  paste  of  about  the  consistency  of  mustard  is  made  with  vege- 
table or  lampblack  and  glycerine,  with  just  a  sprinkling  of 
dextrine,  a  little  water  also  being  used  to  temper  the  stiffness  of 
glycerine.  This  thick  paste  is  applied  well  to  the  plate,  and  backed 
up  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper.  The  effect  is  the  same  with  both 
"Royal  Standard"  and  "Marion"  plates.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence after  exposure  between  a  backed  and  an  unbacked  plate. 
Can  you  give  me  the  cause  and  remedy? — Thanking  you. — 
Backing. 

It  is  not  a  good  backing  formula — too  much  glycerine — but  we 
should  have  expected  it  to  have  had  some  effect.  A  better  pre- 
paration is  caramel,  of  the  kind  sold  by  Lichtenstein  and  Co., 
Silvertown,  London,  E.  Mix  1  oz.  with  1  oz.  strong  gum  solu- 
tion, about  2  ozs.  burnt  sienna,  ground  in  water,  and  2  ozs.  of 
alcohol. 

EosiNE  AS  A  Test  for  Fixing.— In  your  issue  of  the  1st  ult.,  under 
"  Analecta,"isanotethat  "l-50th  of  1  p.c.  of  eosine  "  added  to 
fixing  bath  is  a  good  means  of  telling  when  prints  are  properly 
washed,  but  it  is  not  made  clear  how  much  of  the  (.0002  to  1) 
solution  of  eosine  is  to  be  used.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how 
many  drams  or  ozs.  to  add  to,  say,  20  ozs.  of  hypo  solution :  also 
whether  it  would  answer  equally  well  with  an  acid  bath  and  do 
for  films  and  plates  as  well  as  for  prints— F.  C.  B. 

As  we  replied  to  a  correspondent  in  our  issue  of  September  15, 
p.  715,  the  proportion  of  eosine  is  equivalent  to  8  grs.  per  100 
ozs.  of  fixing  bath.  We  think  it  would  serve  equallv  with  acid 
baths,  the  principle  of  the  test  being  that  where  prints  lie  over 
one  another  in  dishes  or  washers,  the  water  does  not  obtain  access, 
and  so  the  eosine,  and  therefore  (roughly)  the  hypo,  is  not  re- 
moved. In  the  case  of  plates  or  films,  which  can  be  readilv  placed 
separate  from  each  other  for  washing,  there  is  not  the  sanie  object 
in  using  this  indicating  method. 

Studio  Etc.-1.  Can  good  work  be  done  in  a  studio  with  a  north- 
west light,  and  if  so,  what  arrangement  of  blinds  do  you  suggest 
for  sky-light  and  side?  2.  Is  there  any  preparation  on  the  market 
that^can  be  used  for  stripping  gelatine  films  for  titling  postcards' 
«  J  T.*^  ^"^  °^  ^''''*'  ^"^  g«n"-a"y  "sed  by  press  workers;  as  I 
find  D.p.  slides  are  awkward,  and  liable  to  admit  light  where  the 
slides  draw  out?  Are  there  any  slides  on  the  market  that  the 
shutters  draw  out  completely,  yet  are  light-tight?  3  Can  vou 
reconimend  a  good  book  on  photography  in  the  studio  ?-Studio 

."  yo"  adopt  the  common  plan  of  a  double  set  of  curtains 
able  ti^niT.  °"^"Wte,  for  both  sky-light  and  side  you  will  b^ 
able  to  use  the  studio  at  all  hours  and  seasons,    2.  Nothing  better 


than  hydrofluoric  acid,  used  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
"Almanac,"  page  7S1.  3.  Preference  is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  solid  pattern  with  draw-out  slides,  and  the  book- 
form,  with  hinged  shutters.  We  consider  the  former  far  more  con- 
venient for  press  work.  If  well  made,  they  are  perfectly  reliable, 
but  from  time  to  time  require  looking  to,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
light-traps  fitting  with  fresh  plushes.  4.  There  is  no  very 
modern  work  on  studio  practice.  The  best  is  that  by  Duchochois, 
published  by  Hampton  and  Co.  The  title  is  "Lighting  in  Photo- 
graphic Studios."  5.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  carry  about  a 
camera  of  the  great  bulk  of  a  half-plate  reflex,  we  should  choose 
the  Goerz-Anschutz  pattern.  Better  an  ordinary  reflex  than  a 
twin  lens,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the 
convenience  in  use  of  the  shutter  you  name  before  deciding  on 
it  in  preference  to  a  focal-plane. 
Salary. — For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  in  a  photographic 
studio.  The  owner  having  another  occupation,  practically  the 
whob  of  the  business  came  to  me.  For  the  past  two  years  I 
have  done  all  studio  operating,  some  outdoor  operating,  develop- 
ing, bromide,  gaslight,  and  P.O. P.  printing  and  toning,  mounting, 
both  wet  and  dry,  spotting  and  finishing.  I  also  attended  to  all 
books  and  correspondence.  When  I  tell  you  that  of  my  own 
fre?  will  I  have  stayed  five  out  of  every  six  nights  every  week 
at  the  business,  doing  dark-room  work,  or  anything  else  best 
done  in  the  quiet,  after  shop  hours,  it  will  give  you  a  little 
idea  how  I  love,  and  am  interested  in,  th'3  work.  As  I  have 
now  worked  the  business  up  to  a  high  standard,  and  the  owner's 
health  is  failing,  he  (the  owner)  has  now  disposed  of  the  said 
business,  and  although  th?  present  owner  would  very  much  like 
me  to  stay  on  and  manage  it  for  him,  I  should  very  much  prefer, 
if  possible,  to  get  a  place  in  or  near  London,  so  that  I  could 
attend  some  of  the  excellent  photographic  classes  to  mak?  myself 
more  eflicient  in  the  theory  of  photography,  and  also  learn 
retouching,  tinting,  etc.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  wagit 
I  could  ask,  or  what  is  generally  given  to  an  all-round  assistant, 
and  whether  such  places  are  difficult  to  get?  I  am  nearly  nine- 
teen years  of  ag?,  and  tall.  My  customers  tell  me  I  am  excellent 
with  children,  when  operating,  having  plenty  of  patience. — Rose- 
bud. 

Your  record  is  no  doubt  excellent,  but  vacancies  for  lady 
operators  are  few,  and  in  th?  general  run  of  London  businesses 
you  must  look  to  obtaining  a  place  as  receptionist  and  retoucher. 
Why  do  you  not  take  a  series  of  postal  lessons  in  this  latter 
branch,  which  is  the  most  essential  qualification  for  a  young  lady 
wishing  to  come  to  London  ?  Your  present  experience  is  most 
suited  for  a  small  country  business  such  as  the  one  you  have 
been  in. 


Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmktek,  Ltd.,  have  now  removed  to  their 
new  large  factory  on  land  adjoining  the  site  of  their  old  premises. 
The  correct  address  for  letters,  parcels,  and  the  like  is  Church  End 
Works,  Willesden,  London,  N,W.  The  telephone  number  continues  as 
before,  namely,  176,  Willesden.  The  other  telephone  number,  which 
is  shown  in  the  "  Telephone  Directory,"  should  be  disregarded. 
The  telegram  and  cable  address  remains  as  before,  "  Dallmeyer, 
London." 

*,*  NOTlCB  TO  Advektiskrs.— Blocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
/ect  to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are- 
inserted  absolutely  vnthout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to- 
what  appears  in  the  {e«t  portion  of  the  paper. 
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The  "  British  Journai,  Ai.man.ac."  (Fifty-first  issue,  1912.)  The 
text  and  advertisement  portions  of  the  forthcoming  issne  of  the 
"  Almanac,"  to  be  published  on  December  1,  are  this  day  (Friday) 
closed  for  the  press. 


SUMMARY. 

Some  notes  on  a  branch  of  at-home  portraiture,  which  photo- 
graphers might  take  steps  to  bring  before  their  customers,  namely, 
portraits  of  invalids,  are  given  in  an  article  on  page  774. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Manchester  last  Friday  an  organiser,  to 
be  paid  by  results,  was  appointed  to  work  up  the  proposed  union 
of  photographic  assistants.     (P.  783.) 

A  further  number  of  letters  ?j;o  and  con  the  proposition  for  a 
union  are  published  on  page  787. 

Some  further  useful  notes  on  the  production  of  relief-effect 
advertisement  postcards  are  contributed  on  page  783. 

In  further  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  darkroom  sink, 
discussed  last  week  at  the  K.P.S.,  we  point  out  the  advantage  of 
inclining'  the  sink  to  have  a  sharp  fall  in  all  directions  to  the 
waste  outlet  and  providing  grids,  either  on  the  sink  bottom  or  on 
the  walls,  so  as  to  obtain  a  level  surface  for  working.     (P.  773.) 

Lord  Redesdale,  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  Ro}[al 
Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  1  t,  drew  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  life  and  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  expressing  most 
forcibly  his  own  views  on  the  legitimate  and  otherwise  in  photo- 
graphy.    (P.  786.) 

The  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  is  this  year  to  be  delivered 
on  November  14  bv  Or.  W.  Ro.senhain,  who  will  take  for  his 
subject  "Optical  Glass."     (P.  773.) 

In  a  further  chapter  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  dark-room 
safe-lights,  Dr.  A.  P.  H.  Trivelli  deals  with  filters  for  use  in  the 
development  of  Autochronie  plates.     (P.  777.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Harold  Jeffreys  on  methods 
of  toning  P.O.P.  with  sulphide  or  sulphide  substitutes,  is  con- 
'  hided  in  this  issue,  and  describes  the  results  of  many  experi- 
ments on  the  suitability  of  various  methods  as  regards  permanency 
and  pleasing  tone.     (P.  775.) 

A  hint,  which  perhaps  some  manufacturers  of  printing  papers 
may  be  moved  to  take,  is  to  provide  wrappings  for  the  papers  of 
•such  size  as  to  allow  of  sheets  being  readily  removed,  without  en- 
dangering others,  until  the  contents  are  exhausted.     (P.  774.) 

The  methods  of  a  fluorescent  reflector  which,  in  its  application  to 
the  mercury-vapour  light,  is  said  to  give- to  the  latter  a  daylight 
effect,  figures  under  "Patent  News."     (P.  785.) 


The 

Traill-Taylor 
Lecture. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  fourteenth  Traill-Taylor  memorial 
lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Nov.  14 
next,  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
by  Dr.  \V.  Rosenhain,  who  will  take  for  his  subject 
"  Optical  Glass."  Dr.  Rosenhain,  as  a  member  of  the  staB 
of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  is  an  authority  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  this  important  subject,  and  may 
be  expected  to  deliver  a  discourse  which  will  be  full  of 
information  and  suggestion,  both  to  photographers  and 
photographic  opticians.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  lec- 
ture may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  J.  Mcintosh,  35, 
Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

*  ♦  » 

Oark-Room  In  the  discussion  on  the  fitting  of  the 

Sinks.  dark-room  which  took  place  at  the  R.P.S. 

on  Oct.  3,  Mr.  Gear  advocated  a  very  large  sink,  while 
Mr.  Ferguson  recommended  a  small  one,  on  the  ground 
that  a  large  wet  area  contributed  to  the  dampness  of  the 
room,  and  so  prevented  the  rapid  drying  of  negatives, 
prints,  etc.  The  latter  speaker  made  an  excellent  suggestion 
in  regard  to  sinks  when  describing  his  own.  He  uses  one 
only  18in.  square,  and  when  a  larger  one  is  desired  ha 
places  a  big  lead-lined  dish  over  the  small  sink,  with  a 
waste  running  into  the  latter.  Dampness  in  the  dark- 
room is  a  frequent  source  of  trouble,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sink  is  responsible  for  it.  In  most  of  the  dark- 
rooms we  know  any  steel  instrument  is  spoilt  by  rust  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  Russian  iron  lanterns  so  speedily  com© 
to  grief  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  them  exposed.  The 
cause  of  the  dampness  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  water  being 
laid  on.  This  would  have  no  effect  but  for  the  presence 
of  a  large  area  of  wei  sink  surface  which  dries  by  evapora- 
tion. Naturally,  the  bigger  the  sink  the  bigger  is  the 
surface,  and  the  gneater  is  the  amount  of  moisture  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  air  in  the  room ;  but  size  alone  is  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  chief  cause  is  the  use 
of  bad.Iy  designed  or  badly  set  sinks.  A  good  sink  may  be 
go  badly  set  as  to  never  empty  itself  except  by  evapor* 
tion,  while  many  sinks  are  so  made  that  they  will  not 
empty.  One  speaker  at  the  R.P.S.  meeting  laid  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  level-bottomed  sinks,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  sink  cannot  empty  itself  down  the  waste  pipe,  and 
must  for  gome  hours  leave  a  wet  surface  exposed  to  the 
air  of  the  room.  A  level  surface  upon  which 
-dishes  can  stand  is,  of  course,  very  desirable,  but 
this  surface  need  only  be  a  grid  upon  which 
water  cannot  stand.  The  sink  bottom  proper  under 
the  grid  should  have  a  sharp  fall  in  all  directions  to  the 
waste  outlet,  bo  that  the  sink  may  empty  itself  completely 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  The  grid  may  be  of  wood, 
well  varnished,  and  it  will  then' not  absorb  water,  and  so 
contribute  to  the  dampness  of  the  room. 
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Storine  Of  late  years  plate  manufacturers  have 

Bromide  Pajer.niodified'their  methods  of  packing  plates 
so  as  to  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the  user,  but  for 
some  obscure  reason  the  makers  of  bromide  paper  have 
not  followed  suit,  and  still  pack  up  cut  sheets  of  bromide 
paper  in  the  way  that  was  adopted,  in  the  early  days  when 
bromide  paper  first  camo  into  use.  Whether  the  packing 
consists  of  a  box  or  of  envelopes,  we  always  meet  with  the 
same  trouble.  A  few  sheets  are  abstracted  for  use,  and 
then  the  remaining  sheets  refuse  to  go  back  into  their 
original  receptacle,  which  invariably  seems  to  be  far  too 
small.  Until  t.ho  manufacturers  decide  to  make  matters 
rather  more  easy  for  the  user,  the  only  resource  is  the  use 
of  a  light-tight  box  for  storing  the  paper,  and  we  have 
found  nothing  to  be  quite  so  convenient '  as  one  of  the 
metal  developing  boxes  designed  to  hold  a  developing  dish 
and  fitted  with  u  liKht-tight  cover.  Unfortunately,  large 
boxes  of  this  lype  are  expensive,  but  it  should  be  possible 
to  make  similar  receptacles  at  a  fairly  low  cost.  Wooden 
boxes  would  be  just  as  efiective  and  much  cheaper,  while 
strong  millboard  need  not  be  despised. 
*  *  * 

With  the  aj)proach  of  winter  the 
thoughts  of  the  photographer  naturally 
turn  to  evening  engagements,  such  as  dances,  bazaars, 
dramatic  perforui.ances,  and  the  many  other  events  which 
can  only  be  photographed  by  flashliglit.  Most  operators 
succeed  fairly  well  with  single  figures  and  small  groups, 
but  find  that  larger  ones  rarely  turn  out  quite  satisfac- 
torily. The  reason  for  this  is  a  simple  one,  nothing  more 
than  an  insufficiency  of  light.  It  may  be  taken .  as  a 
general  rule  that  if  burned  in  a  properly  designed  lamp 
or  tray,  the  amount  of  light  produced  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  illuminating  material  con- 
sumed. This  fact  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  well  knovvrn  one  that  the  intensity  of  light  decreases  in 
the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  source 
of  light  and  the  object.-  To  apply  these  data  practically 
we  must  ascertain  the  correct  quantity  of  powder  required 
for  an  exposure  at  close  quarters,  say,  at  10  feet  between 
light  (not  lens)  and  sitter,  and  multiply  this  by  the  square 
of  any  greater  distance  at  which  it  is  desired  to  work. 
i'or  instance,  if  we  find  that  30  grains  of  flash  powder 
gives  a  well  exposed  negative  at  10  feet,  we  must  use 
25  times  as  much,   or  nearly  If  ozs.,  for  a  similar  sub- 


Flashlieht 
Work. 


ject  at  50  feet.     This  indicates  the  necessity,  not  only  for 

using   the   most   actinic   powders   obtainable,    but   also   for 

placing  the  light    as    near     as    possible,     consistent    with 

even  lighting,   to  the  subject,   taking  due   precaution  that 

the  flash  is  well  screened  from  the  field  of  the  lens.     Due 

allowance  must  be  made  for  the  reflective  powers  of  the 

walls  and  other  surroundings,  but,   as  a  rule,  in  the  case 

of  large  work  these  are  not  great,  being  too  far  away  to 

have    much    effect    upon    the    lighting    of     the     principal 

subjects. 

*  *  * 

More  There  are  many  photographers  using  the 

Liffht.  older-  forms   of    open-arc    studio    lamps, 

particularly  those  with  only  one  pair  of  carbons,  who  are 
desirous  of  improving  their  light,  but  who  shrink  from 
the  expense  of  an  entirely  new  apparatus.  In  such  cases 
we  suggest  consulting  a  practical  electrician,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  number  of  arcs,  running  them  in  series 
in  the  way  now  so  usual  in  the  best  modern  patterns. 
This  system  is  economical  of  current,  as  less  resistance 
is  required,  the  current  being  consumed  at  the  arc  instead 
of  being  dissipated  in  heat.  Such  alteration  should  not 
be  attempted  by  anyone  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
electrical  wiring,  as  certain  modifications  may  be  neces- 
sary in  details,  such  as  leads,  fuses,  and  the  like. 


INVALIDS'  PORTRAITS. 

Although  it  is  not  the  most  cheerful  class  of  work — the 
portraiture  of  the  ailing  and  infirm  in  their  own  rooms — 
i.t  is  fairly  well  remunerative,  and  deserves  a  little  more 
thought  and  cultivation  than  is  generally  accorded  to  it. 
As  far  as  temperament  goes,  invalids  vary  in  a  similar 
manner  to  healthy  sitters,  from  patience  to  irascibility, 
but  as  a  general  rule  are  placid,  rather  welcoming  the 
photographer  as  a  relief  from  tlie  tedium  of  their  exist- 
ence than  regarding  him  as  a  nuisance,  which  many  ordi- 
nary sitters  profess  to  do.  Success  in  this  department  of 
photography  depends  greatly  upon  the  demeanour  of  the 
operator  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  his  apparatus  to 
the  work  in  hand.  The  breathless  methods  of  the  Press 
photographer  are  quite  out  of  place,  the  good  "  bedside 
manner "  of  the  family  doctor  being  more  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances,   even  the  medical  style   of   dress   being 
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Edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C. 


Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  1912 
Almanac,  now  in  an  advanced  stabs  of  preparation,  are 
articles  as  follows:  — 

Lantern-slide  Making.     By  the  Editor. 

A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lantern- 
transparencies  by  reduction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus ;  processes  of  developmisnt 
for  black  and  warm  tones ;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  tba  best  results. 

At  Home  Portr.uture.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S. 

Precise   directions   for  indoor   and  outdoor  portraiture    ' 
without    a   studio.        Illustrated    with    diagrams    and    art 
supplement    plates,     showing    effects    of    good    and    bad 
lighting. 

Hints  in  Pictures. 

A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  beginner 
to  perform  such  operations  as  stripping  negative  films, 
mounting  prints,  etc.  One  hundred  and  twenty  illustra- 
tions. 


*^*  As  announced  on  the  preceding  page,  our  pub- 
lishers have  this  day  closed  the  pages  of  the  51st 
Almanac  for  the  press.  Practically  every  advertiser  in  the 
photographic  trade  having  taken  space  in  the  forthcoming 
Almanac,  no  useful  object  is  secured  in  keeping  the  adver- 
tisement pages  longer  open,  even  supposing  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  preparing  the  immense  edition  of  this  bulky  volume 
allowed  of  our  publishers  doingso.  It  may  be  possible  to 
include  a  further  odd  page  or  two  whilst  the  final  sheets 
are  proceeding  to  the  machines.  Even  this  is  doubtful,  but 
our  publishers  fisk  us  to  say  that  they  will  do  their  best 
for  advertisers  who  ma\'  have  been  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  the  1912  issue  of  the  Almanac  until  this  late  hour.  The 
large  size  (over  1,000  pages)  and  edition  (25,000  copies) 
of  the  Almanac,  coupled  with  the  making  of  the  "  Index 
to  Goods  Advertised,"  inserted  in  the  volume  as  a  guide  to 
its  contents,  leave  the  puibllshers  no  option  as  to  the  date 
of  going  to  press. 
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more  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  eklerly  ladies  who  form 
the  bulk  of  subjects  than  a  suit  whicli  .suggests  a  hurried 
adjournment  from  the  golf  links.  As  the  working  space 
will  usually  be  found  to  be  very  limited,  the  smaller  the 
«amera  is  the  more  convenient  it  will  be  found  in  use,  the 
reflex  type,  either  with  single  or  twin  lenses,  being  the 
best.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the 
camera  upon  its  side  to  enable  it  to  be  used  close  up  to  a 
•wall,  so  that  a  reversing  back  is  indispensable.  Quarter- 
plate  is  quite  large  enough,  and  a  lens  working  at  //5.6  is 
quick  enough,  although  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  having 
one  of  larger  aperture.  The  focal-plane  shutter  is  best  put 
out  of  action,  the  camera  being  worked  as  an  ordinary 
field  camera  with  cap  or  front  shutter,  thus  avoiding  the 
slight  noise  inseparable  from  nearly  all  focal-plane  expo- 
sures. The  front  shutter  reflexes  and  twin-lens  models 
are  ideal  for  the  purpose,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
front  panel  should  be  divided  so  that  the  two  images  can 
be  accurately  centred  for  short  distances.  With  modern 
lenses  this  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  focussing. 
Of  necessity,  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  posing,  the 


most  that  should  be  attempted  being  to  shift  the  sitter 
into  a  well-lighted  position,  and  then  to  find  a  standpoint 
from  which  a  more  or  less  artistic  picture  can  be  obtained. 
Here  it  is  that  the  small,  compact  camera  scores,  as  it  can 
be  placed  anywliere,  upon  a  piece  of  furniture  as  frequently 
as  upon  its  own  tripod.  It  is  worth  while  taking  some 
trouble  to  arrange  suitable  <lraperies,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  a  sick  room.  Even  if  the  sitter  is  in  bed, 
the  bed-clothes  should  be  covered,  so  as  rather  to  suggest 
one  resting  upon  a  couch  than  a  bedridden  ibvalid.  H.  P. 
Robinson's  "  Fading  Away "  is  satisfactory  as  long  as  it 
is  considered  from  an  artistic  and  impersonal  point  of 
view,  but  as  a  portrait  or  family  group  it  is  nothing  less 
than  harrowing. 

Some  may  disagree  with  the  idea  of  using  so  small  a 
camera,  but  it  is  not  intended  that  the  size  of  the  negative 
should  be  any  index  to  the  size  of  the  finished  print.  We 
have  now  so  wide  a  choice  of  apparatus  and  materials  f 
enlarging  that  it  is  almost  as  ea.sy  to  turn  out  cabinet 
prints  from  a  portion  of  a  quarter-plate  as  to  print  them 
by  contact  from  a  half-plate  negative. 


THE    SULPHIDE    TONING    OF    P.O.P. 


II. 


1  NOW  suggest  a  tliooretical  explanation  fur  tlic  fact  that  thi; 
diminution  of  the  alum  diminishes  double  toning.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  the  catalyst  is  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  surface,  and  as  the  image  is  not  uniform  in  density  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  action  in  the  high-lights  will  be  greater, 
relatively,  than  that  in  the  shadows.  Absolutely,  however,  it 
is  less,  and  as  for  each  molecule  of  silver  sulphide  produced 
an  extra  molecule  of  soda  trithionate  is  formed  on  the  spot, 
thus  the  quantity  of  catalyst  rapidly  becomes  proportional  to 
that  of  the  substance  forming  the  image,  and  in  consequence 
double  toning  can  no  longer  take  place.  Now,  if  a  large 
quantity  of  alum  be  added,  the  first  stage,  in  which  double 
toning  is  liable  to  take  place,  will  last  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  in  consequence  double  toning  will  do  much  damage 
before  a  satisfactory  colour  is  obtained.  If  the  quantity  is 
small — just  sufficient  to  start  the  toning — the  action  afterwards 
looks  after  itself,  and  no  double  toning  can  take  place. 
On  this  basis  1  part  of  alum  in  200  will  be  ample,  and  1  in 
400  probably  sufficient.  The  fact  that  double  toning  re- 
commences at  the  purple-brown  stage  suggests  that  diffusion 
takes  place  within  the  film,  or  on  its  surface,  and  equalises  the 
distribution  of  trithionate,  and  thus  the  uniformity  again 
breaks  down,  this  time  permanently.  In  all  cases  the  action 
of  fixing  is  completed  before  toning  starts,  otherwise  the 
trithionate  would  attack  the  soluble  salts  first  and  degrade 
the  whites  by  precipitating  sulphide. 

The  action  of  the  alum  on  the  hypo  is  not  completed  in  the 
cold,  and  consequently  a  considerable  amount  of  alum  remains 
unaltered.  This  produces  the  hardening  action,  so  that  prints 
toned  in  this  bath  can  be  frlazed  without  further  treatment. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  permanency  of  the  method. 
According  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Blake  Smith,  the  causes  of  fading  are  :  — 

1.  The  action  with  the  gelatine  of  hydrogen.sulphide  or  other 
unstable  sulphur  compounds. 

2.  Retained  lead. 

3.  Retained  silver. 

4.  Insufficient  washing  after  fixation. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  not  present,  but  tetrathionate  may 
possibly  give  such  compounds  as  are  suggested.    Nothing  but 


trial  can  test  this.  Retained  lead  is,  of  course,  impossible,  as 
no  lead  is  used. 

Retained  silver  is  a  form  of  silver  combined  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  insoluble  in  sodium  thiosulphate.  It  is  described 
as  due  to  the  action  of  an  acid  solution  of  hypo  containing 
much  silver.  This  toner  is  certainly  acid,  and  it  therefore 
seems  that  if  the  same  portion  is  used  too  often,  especially 
on  unfixed  prints,  permanence  is  endangered.  On  examination 
I  found  that  if  a  print  is  fixed  before  toning  no  silver  is 
retained,  whether  the  tone  obtained  is  warm  brown  or  purple. 
Also  if  the  bath  was  not  overworked  there  was  no  trouble  on 
this  score,  even  if  the  prints  were  neither  fixed  nor  washed  as  a 
preliminary.  About  a  dozen  quarter-plate  prints  may  be  safely 
toned  in  four  ounces  of  the  toner,  while  if  fixed  first  a  still 
greater  number  can  be  toned  in  it. 

Prints  in  my  possession  toned  in  this  bath  three  years  ago 
have  not  changed-  in  the  least.  This  is,  of  course,  not  an 
adequate  time  for  a  complete  test  of  permanence,  but  still  it 
shows  that  fading,  if  any,  is  not  rapid.  The  absence  of  re- 
tained silver  also  suggests  permanence. 

Rendering  a  hypo-alum  bath  alkaline  completely  destroyed 
both  its  toning  and  hardening  effects. 

Three  prints,  one  fixed,  one  washed  only,  and  one  dry,  were 
simultaneously  placed  in  a  hypo-alum  bath  at  thirty-five  de- 
grees C.  The  fixed  and  dry  ones  were  almost  alike  in  their 
behaviour,  but  the  washed  one,  while  it  changed  colour  most 
rapidly  at  the  beginning,  was  slowest  in  reaching  a  good  tone, 
and  double-toned  sooner.  No  difference  in  density  was  per- 
ceptible. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  advisable  to  fix  first,  keep  the 
alum  down,  and  warm  the  solution  to  thirty-five  degrees  C. 

The  hypo-alum  metliod  can  thus  be  recommended  as  in- 
expensive and  simple,  but  has  the  grave  defect  of  giving  only 
one  good  tone. 

I  next  proceeded  to  find  out  whether  a  good  purple  can  be 
obtained  by  any  other  sulphide-toning  method.  The  soluble 
thio-salts  are  free  from  both  objectionable  odour  and  strong 
alkalinity,  and  I  attempted  to  find  some  of  them  which  wotild 
be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  gold.     Of  course,  if  the  com- 
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pound  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  or  is  more  expensive  than 
gold  would  be,  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  purpose.  This  immedi- 
ately excludes  thiochromites,  thiotellurate,  thiouranates,  and 
so  on. 

Thioantimoniates. 

The  most  obvious  salt  to  start  with  is  Schlippe's  salt, 
Na3SbS4'9H20.  This  is  a  commercial  article  and  is  easily 
prepared.  Being  a  powerful  sulphuretting  agent  in  mercurial 
intensification  it  seemed  a  very  probable  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

I  made  up  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  Schlippe's  salt  in  cold 
water  and  placed  a  print,  plainly  fixed  in  hypo,  in  this  solu- 
tion. It  toned  rapidly,  giving  a  good  brown  and  purple,  with- 
out the  slightest  double  toning.  In  the  final  washing,  however, 
the  thioantimoniate  seamed  to  decompose,  as  a  yellow  stain, 
apparently  of  SbjS,,.  was  produced  in  the  whites.  The  next 
efforts  were  to  avoid  this  stain.  I  tried  adding  soda  carbonate 
making  the  toner  of  the  formula  :  — 

Soda  carbonate    anhydrous i  gm. 

Schlippe's  salt  i  gm. 

Water  to  130  cc. 

This  toned  well,  but  still  left  a  slight  yellowness.  Increasing 
the  carbonate  to  two  grams  did  not  keep  the  whites  perfectly 
clean,  but  the  colour  was  discharged  by  adding  a  little  ammonia 
to  the  washing  water.  Still,  this  was  very  troublesome,  and  a 
better  method  was  needed.  Caustic  soda  might  have  prevented 
it,  but  its  softening  action  precluded  its  use.  Ammonia  seemed 
to  prevent  the  toning.  A  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
was  found  to  discharge  hypo  and  Schlippe's  salt  together  with- 
out producing  any  reduction.  The  toning  continued  in  the 
final  washing,  and  slight  yellowness  was  produced  again. 

When  the  preliminary  fixing  was  done  in  ammonia  instead  of 
in  hypo,  the  discolouration  was  absent,  but  the  gelatine  soft- 
ened, and  also  the  tones  were  not  good.  Antimony  was  absent 
from  the  film. 

Wlien  I  attempted  to  mix  Schlippe's  salt  with  hypo  and  use 
as  a  combined  bath,  the  antimony  was  completely  precipitated 
as  sulphide,  producing  deep  stains  on  the  paper.  Consequently 
this  is  of  no  use. 

Thiostannates  .* 

No  soluble  thiostannites  are  known.  I  dissolved  stannous 
chloride  in  the  calculated  amount  of  caustic  soda,  boiled  with 
sulphur  passed  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  again  boiled 
to  expel  the  excess.  This  gave  a  colourless  solution,  containing 
nothing  but  sodium  thiostannate. 

SnCI,+4Na<)H  =  Na.,SnO,  +  2NaCl  +  2H,0. 
Na^SnOj  +  2H2S  +  S  =  Na,SnS,-)-2H,0. 

Acidifying  this  gave  a  precipitate  of  stannic  sulphide,  while 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  given  off.  Thus  the  thiostannate 
was  actually  there.  When  left  for  thirty  minutes  on  a  print 
a  li  per  cent,  thiostannate  refused  to  tone,  although  the  high- 
lights had  become  purple.  Thiostannate  must  therefore  be 
considered  a  complete  failure. 

The  only  other  similar  compounds  of  the  so-called  "  common  " 
metals  are  (1)  thioantimonite,  which  is  certain  to  behave 
like  Schlippe's  salt,  only  worse,  since  it  will  give  SI^.S,, 
which  has  basic  properties,  where  Schlippe's  salt  would  onlv 
give  SbjSj,  wliicli  is  almost  purely  acidic;  aud  (2)  tliio- 
arsenite  and  thioarsenate,  which  are  not  to  be  recommended  on 
account  of  their  poisonous  character. 

There  remain  the  "rare"  metals.  TTiose  that  would  be 
cheaper  in  use  than  gold  must  be  employed.  This  practically 
limits  the  choice  to  molybdenum  and  tungsten,  since  thiovana- 
dates  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

Thiomolybdates.* 

I  saturated  a  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  with  hydrogen 

•  Both  thio«tannate»  and  thiomolybdates  as  toning  agents    are  the  suhiert  of 
patent  protection. -Kus.  "B.J."  ^'•,  ••«  me  suoject  oi 


sulphide,  which  gave  a  very  deep  yellow  solution,  so  deep,  in; 
fact,  that  a  two  per  cent,  solution  was  almost  opaque  when  in- 
a  two-inch  layer.  I  diluted  to  make  a  quarter  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, and  immersed  a  print  that  had  been  plainly  fixed  in  hypo. 
It  gave  excellent  brown  and  rich  purple  tones,  as  good  as  any- 
thing I  have  seen  obtained  with  gold.  The  action  was  rather- 
slow,  but  there  was  no  tendency  towards  double  tones  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  A  faint  brown  stain,  due  to  molybdic 
sulphide,  was  left,  but  this  was  prevented  by  a  trace  of 
ammonia  in  the  solution.  The  colour  of  the  solution  usually- 
disappeared  in  the  final  washing,  but  sometimes  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  discharging  it,  so  that  alkalis  had  to  be  added  to- 
the  washing  water. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  prints  toned  with  thio- 
molybdate  are  liable  to  become  yellow  in  time.  I  have  not 
experienced  this  defect  myself,  but  the  remedy  ("B.J." 
Almanac,  1910,  page  549)  is  as  follows: — . 

First  make  a  solution  of  the  composition 

Ammonium  carbonate    400  gms. 

Cold  water  1,800  ccs. 

Ammonia  (.880)  600  ccs. 

Add  one  part  of  this  to  three  parts  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solutioir 
of  normal  ammonium  phosphate  (NH^),  PO,  and  apply  for  ten 
minutes  before  fixing  in  a  bath  containing  four  ounces  of  the 
above  ammonium  carbonate  solution  to  the  pint.  Prints  ar& 
then  washed  for  one  hour  and  toned  as  before. 

Thiotungstates. 

Sodium  thiotungstate  was  very  difficult  to  prepare,  and  gave- 
two  reactions  which  I  believe  to  be  new  ;  at  least,  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  either  Boscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  "  Chemistry — 
Metals,"  or  in  Dammer's  "  Handbuch  der  Anorganischen 
Chemie."  I  dissolved  an  ounce  of  sodium  tungstate  in  the 
minimum  quantity  of  water,  and  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  I  then  boiled  to  drive  off  the  excess,  intending  to 
use  the  solution  left.  The  gas,  however,  continued  to  come- 
off,  and  when  at  last  it  stopped  the  solution  consisted  entirely 
of  tungstate.  Consequently  the  reaction  was  completely- 
reversed. 

Na.WO,  +  ?H,S<r*Na,  WS,0,  -f  2H  ,0. 
I  again  saturated  the  solution  as  before,  and  precipitated 
by  adding  alcohol.  There  was  a  powerful  and  disgusting  smell 
of  ethyl  mercaptan,  which  I  at  first  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  alcohol. 
A  little  of  the  precipitate  was  dissolved  in  water  and  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  added.  Instead  of  the  expected  black 
precipitate  of  tungstic.  sulphide  (WS3)  there  was  a  wliite  one  of 
tungstic  acid.  Consequently  the  thiotungstate  had  been  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  alcohol  with  formation  of  tungstate  and 
ethyl  mercaptan. 

Na,WS,0.,+2C,H,OH  =  Na,W0^4-2C,H,SH. 

At  this  stage  I  determined  to  avoid  further  difficulty  by 
merely  taking  care  tliat  no  substance  was  added  to  upset  the 
toning  action,  and  obtained  the  following  method  of 
preparation : 

Make  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  tungstate.  Heat 
if  necessary  to  dissolve,  and  saturate  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
This  gives  the  thiotungstate  wfth  an  excess  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, which  is  counteracted  by  adding  two  per  cent,  of  .880 
ammonia.  Thus  we  have  now  in  the  solution  small  amounts 
of  ammonium  sulphide  and  ammonia  which  do  no  harm. 

One  part  of  this  was  added  to  forty  parts  of  water  to  make 
a  toner.  The  action  was  much  akin  to  that  of  thiomolybdat*. 
It  gave  good  browns  and  purples,  but  double  toned  slightly. 
This  was  cured  by  doubling  the  strength.  Heating  was  quite 
unnecessary.  There  was  no  precipitation,  and  on  account  of 
the  lightness  in  colour  of  the  solution  there  was  also  no 
staining. 
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Tlio  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
•ulphidc-tomng  methods :  — 
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One  advantage  of  thiomolybdate  and  thiotnngstate  is  that 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  the  corresponding  sulphides 
ia  the  darkest  parts  the  printing  does  not  need  to  be  carried 
as  far  as  for  gold  toning.  As  to  which  is  tlie  better  of  the 
two,  I  myself  prefer  thiotungstate.  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  the 
proprietor  of  the  processes,  prefers  thiomolybdate,  although 
in  his  patent  specification  he  does  not  say  why  he  does  so.  In 
cost  of  working  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them.  Both 
require  a  washing  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  between  fixing  and 
toning,  and  a  further  wash  of  one  hour  after  toning.  Thio- 
molybdate keeps  better  in  solution,  and  has  also  the  advantage 
of  being  obtainable  solid.  Thiotungstate  is  too  soluble  to  be 
crystallised,  and  consequently  unless  the  salt  of  potassium  or 
ammonium  is  used,  it  can  be  obtained  only  in  solution. 

These  two  processes  have  already  been  patented  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Smith,  and  the  toning  agents  must  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Edmund  and  Co.,  of  Ezra  Street,  London.  I  expect  they  will 
be  able  to  supply  .such  a  thiotungstate  solution  as  is  here 
recommended,  although  I  cannot  be  certain.  They  do  supply 
thiomolybdate  in  solution  under  the  name  of  "  Cubrome  Sepia 
Toner."" 


Whenever  a  print  is  fixed  in  plain  hypo  before  toning,  the 
acids  always  present  in  the  eiiiul.sion  produce  trithionate,  anci 
as  this  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  film,  double  toning 
is  produced.  This  can  be  avoided  by  adding  a  grain  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  to  each  ounce  of  the  fixing  bath.  Bubbles  of 
carbon  dioxide  will  be  seen  all  over  the  film,  but  do  no  harm. 
Five  minutes'  fixation  is  sufficient. 

Lead    Toning. 

This  method  is.  more  of  a  chemical  curiosity  than  a  practical 
process.  The  print  is  fixed  in  fifteen  per  cent,  hypo  with 
Hodium  bicarbonate  added.  It  is  then  washed  for  ten  minute* 
in  running  water  and  bleached  in 

Lead  nitrate  400  grs. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  600  grs. 

Acetic  acid  (B.  P.)  3  drachms. 

Water  to    20  ozs. 

This  converts  the  image  into  a  mixture  of  lead  and  silver 
ferrocyanides  and  silver  chloride.  The  print  must  not  be  left 
in  the  bleacher  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Water 
alone  will  not  remove  all  the  lead  soaked  in,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  soak  several  times  in  water  and  three  per  cent, 
nitric  acid  alternately.  When  this  is  done  the  print  is  im- 
mersed in  weak  ammonium  sulphide.  This  gives  a  warm  brown 
image  of  lead  sulpliide,  which  completely  masks  the  silver 
sulphide  also  produced.  The  colour  is  not  disagreeable, 
although  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  toners.  As  lead  sulphide 
requires  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  bleach  or  dissolve  it, 
this  process  may  be  regarded  as  permanent.  The  disadvantages 
are  several.  Four  different  baths  and  a  thorough  washing  after 
fixing  are  needed.  Several  objectionable  chemicals  are  em- 
ployed, which  make  the  process  still  worse.  The  final  print  is 
of  about  the  same  density  as  the  original  proof. 

The  thiotungstate  and  thiomolybdate  methods  give  quite 
permanent  results  as  the  molybdic  and  tungstic  sulphides  pre- 
cipitated are  just  as  permanent  in  ordinary  conditions  as  is  the 
rest  of  the  image.  Consequently  these  two  methods  may  be 
regarded  as  the  best  of  the  series,  and  in  all  respects  quite 
comparable  with  the  gold  method. 

Habold  Jeffbets,  B.Sc. 


SAFE-LIGHTS    FOR    THE    DARR-KOOM    IN 
THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 


V. 


Dark>Room  Safe>Lights  for  Autochrome  Plates. 

The  Autochrome  plates,  which  would  appear  to  be  sensitised 
with  isocol,  sliow  sensitiveness  throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
the  visible  spectrum.  They  are,  therefore,  very  similar  in  this 
respect  to  the  Wratten  panchromatic  plates,  which  have, 
however,  greater  sensitiveness  in  the  red.  Before  preparing  a 
safe-light  for  the  development  of  Autochromes  MM.  Lumi^re 
and  Seyewetz**  studied  the  loss  of  sensitiveness  experienced  by 
various  colour-sensitive  plates  on  immersion  in  water  or  de- 
veloper. They  found  an  appreciable  loss,  especially  for  pan- 
chromatic plates,  towards  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  green. 
Thus,  for  the  development  of  Autochromes,  one  may  choose 
either  a  red  or  a  green  safe-light,  provided  that  the  plate  is 
not  exposed  to  the  light  when  in  the  dry  state. 

MM.  Lurai^re  and  Seyewetz  obtain  the  best  results  for  a 
red  safe-light  by  means  of  the  Abney  formula  already  referred 
to,    whilst    for    a    green    light    they    employ    tartrazine    and 

'■•  Eder's  "  Jahrbnch,"  1909,  p.  27. 


malachite  green.  They  advance  the  green  safe-light  as  prefer- 
able on  the  ground  that  the  eye  is  specially  sensitive  to  it,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  feebler  illumination  may  be  used. 

They  supply,  for  the  development  of  the  Autochrome,  safe- 
lights  of  coloured  paper  under  the  name  of  '•  Virida."  These 
are  supplied  of  yellow  colour,  prepared  with  tartrazine,  and  of 
green,  prepared  with  malachite  green.  They  advise  the  use  of 
sheets  of  the  "  Virida  "  papere  in  number  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  the  light.  For  illuminants  of  lower  power,  candles, 
or  oil  lamps,  a  screen  is  made  of  two  yellow  and  two  green 
papera  :  for  a  16-candle-power  incandescent  electric  lamp,  the 
safe-light  is  made  of  three  yellow  and  two  green  papers.  The 
papers  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  light  passes  first  through 
the  yellow  sheets.  These  dark-room  safe-lights,  which  are  also 
recommended  for  the  development  of  other  plates,  are  far  from 
being  as  "safe"  for  the  development  of  Autochromes  as  the 
"  Safe-light  series  III."  of  Wratten  and  Wainwright. 

A  L6wy*»  prepares  a  filter  which  is  still  safer  for  Auto- 


"  Photogrtphlacbe  Komrtpondeni,"  1900,  p.  1°1. 
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chromes,  although,  at  the  same  time,  less  "safe  for  the 
Wratten  spectrum  panchromatic  plates.  He  selects  a  combina- 
tion of  dyes  which  allow  only  the  light  to  pass  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  minimum  of  sensitiveness  of  the  Auto- 
chrome  plate,'  namely,  the  red  at  C  and  the  green  between  E 
and  F.  For  a  glass  plate  measuring  10  x  7  inches  the  follow- 
ing solution  is  used  :  — 

Gelatine  solution  10  per  cent 20  ccs. 

Glycerine      •••■: ^     " 

Bordeaux  red  new  R  3  per  cent,  solution  o     ,, 

Tartrazine  4  per  cent,   solution °     >> 

Light  green   S  5  per  cent,   solution  '     >> 

The  dyes  are  those  of  the  Badische  Company,  Ludwigshafen. 
As  soon  as  the  gelatine  has  set,  the  filter  is  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  a  warm  and  well-ventilated  room.  Before  using 
it  a  cover  glass  is  attached  by  means  of  an  edging  of  silk  or 
rubber  paper.  ^ 

Although  this  filter  may  be  considered  as  the  "  safest  for 
the  development  of  Autochrome  plates,  there  are  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  Lowy  formula,  viz.  :— (1)  the  use  of  dyes  which 
are  not  chemically  pure ;  (2)  the  use  of  glycerine^which  makes 
it  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  dry  the  film  ;  (3)  the 
large  quantity  of  gelatine  in  the  solution,  which  thus  sets  too 
quickly. 

I  -have  sought  to  prepare  a  filter  by  using  chemically  pure 
dyes  in  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine.  It  is  easier  to  make, 
and,  if  it  is  not  safer,  is  at  any  rate  as  safe  as  the  Lowy  filter. 


Fig.  1. 

I  have  not  endeavoured  to  transmit  the  green  rays  between  E 
and  F,  but  have  contented  myself  with  passing  the  red  rays. 
As  the  green  is  only  very  faintly  visible,  one  allows  to  pass  so 
little  that  it  would  exercise  only  a  very  feeble  efiect  on  the 
brightness  of  the  filter,  whilst  the  "  safety  "  of  the  dark-room 
illumination  is  thereby  considerably  increased.  The  formula 
of  this  filter  is  given  later  in  greater  detail  as  filter  No.  VII. 
Filter  No.  VI.  gives  a  brighter  light,  which  is  quite  sufficient 
for  a  skilful  worker  but  is  not  as  safe.  In  using  this  latter  the 
Autochrome  plate  should  not  be  exposed  at  all  to  the  light 
before  development. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Composition  of  Safe- 
Life  Preparations. 
In  already  mentioning  the  coiKlitions  which  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  preparation  of  safe-lights,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  pure  dyes  should  be  used,  and  that  acid  and  basic  dyes 
should  not  be  mixed  together  in  the  same  solution.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  pay  regard  to  other  factors,  and,  first  of  all,  to  the 
quality  of  the  light  supplied  by  the  dye.  Among  the  organic 
dyes,  yielding  invariably  a  light  which  is  not  constant,  one 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  select  those  which  are  least  open  to 
objection  in  this  respect  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  safe-lights  which 
retain  their  properties.  This  is  not  always  possible  directly. 
Thus,  for  the  filter  No.  III.,  to  be  mentioned  later,  I  know  of 
no  dye  giving  a  more  constant  light  than  the  very  fugitive  rose 
Bengal,  possessing  a  similar  absorption  spectrum  and  inter- 
cepting as  strongly  the  green  rays. 

The  light  given  by  the  filter  may  be  made  much  more  constant 
by  using  the  dye  at  a  still  greater  concentration.     The  fast- 


ness of  the  dye  is  not  altered  in  this  way,  but  the  time 
necessary  for  an  appreciable  change  to  become  evident  is  thereby 
considerably  prolonged.  This  increase  of  concentration  is 
possible  only  in  certain  cases,  and  in  these  only  up  to  a  certain 
limit.     We  will  first  consider  this  limit  of  concentration. 

The  molecules  of  colouring  matters  are  not  distributed  in 
the  coloured  gelatine  in  small  particles  but  exist  in  a  state  of 
absorption  in  the  gelatine.  The  general  character  of  this 
absorption  may  be  represented  graphically  by  Fig.  1.  Let 
XOY  be  the  system  of  co-ordinates  in  which  the  time  of  absorp- 
tion is  shown  on  the  abscissa  and  the  quantity,  of  substance 
absorbed,  on  the  ordinate.  Admitting  that  during  a  certain 
time  a  substance  A  is  absorbed,  or  adsorbed  by  the  colloid 
body  D,  the  curve  of  the  figure  shows  th^s  time  of  absorption. 
At  the  start  B  absorbs  a  large  quantity  pf  A,  that  is  to  say, 
will  show  great  rapidity  of  absorption  up  to  the  point  at  which 
a  certain  quantity  of  A  had  been  absorbed.  Afterwards  this 
absorption  will  fall  off  rapidly,  and  will  become  little  by  little 
an  absolutely  negligible  quantity.  In  other  words,  a  given 
quantity  of  B  can  only  absorb  A  up  to  a  maximum  degree. 
Tliis  fact  is  of  importance  in  the  composition  of  safe-lights: 
when  a  solution  of  coloured  gelatine  is  allowed  to  set  and  dry, 
this  solution  may  have  absorbed  oply  the  quantity  of  dye 
capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  dry  gelatine.  If  this  maxi- 
mum is  exceeded  the  dye  will  separate  from  the  gelatine  on 
drying  and  becomes  deposited  in  small  grains  or  crystals  which 
greatly  reduce  or  entirely  spoil  the  clearness  of  the  filter. 

The  maximum  quantity  of  dye,   which  can.be  taken  up  by 
gelatine,   varies  with  the   particular  colouring  matters;   for   a 


Fig.  2. 
large  number   this  maximum  may  be  very  roughly  stated   as 
about  1  gm.  of  dye  for  6  gms.  of  gelatine. 

The  green  filter  of  Fr.  Haberkorn  for  the  development  of  red- 
sensitive  collodion  plates  does  not  satisfy  this  condition  of 
not  adding  to  the  gelatine  more  dye  than  it  can  absorb.  More- 
over, in  it  a  very  fugitive  dye  acid  green  is  used  to  the  amount 
of  li  gms.  for  6  gms.  of  gelatine,  whilst  the  maximum  quantity 
absorbable  is  considerably  less  than  1  gm.  of  dye  per  6  gms.  of 
gelatine.  The  result  is  a  turbid  and  irregular  filter  when  dry. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  Fr.  Haberkorn  advises  coating 
one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  filter  with  matt  varnish. 

Some  notes  have  already  been  made  on  the  absorption  of 
actinic  rays  by  this  filter.  I  consider  that  when  using  a  dark- 
room lamp  of  the  Wratten  type  it  is  necessary  to  render  tlie 
screens  matt,  since  the  light  is  already  sufficiently  diffused  to 
give  an  agreeable  illumination  of  the  dark-room. 

We  will  now  consider  the  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
produce  the  maximum  degree  of  absorption  of  dye  by  the 
filter. 

If  a  solution  of  a  dye  in  a  cell  with  parallel  walls  be 
examined  in  the  spectroscope,  or  better  in  the  spectrograph,  an 
absorption  spectrum  of  given  character  is  obtained  when  the 
dye  is  at  a  particular  strength.  If  it  is  wished  to  examine  the 
cljanges  which  the  absorption  spectrum  undergoes  with  a  varia- 
tion in  the  strength  of  the  solution,  the  only  possible  method 
>onsists  in  examining  successively  several  solutions  at  different 
degrees  of  concentration.  This  extremely  tedious  method  has 
been  very  ingeniously  simplified  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees.  He 
introduces  the  dye  solution  into  a  cell  of  prism  form  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  and  places  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  S  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  long  side  of  the  cell.     The  prismatic  cell  has 
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walls  which  I'xtcrnall.v  are  paralk-l :  inside,  in  tht-  glass  portion 
G,  is  the  triangular  space  C,  in  which  is  poured  the  solution  of 
the  dye.  For  the  details  of  the  arraiigement  the  reader  is 
refernnl  to  a  circular  which  is  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Wratten 
and  Wainwright.*" 

In  this  cell  it  may  be  considered  that  the  thickness  of  the  solu- 
tion is  directly  proportional  to  its  strengtli.  If  use  is  made  of  a 
long  slit  the  spectrographic  method  gives  an  image  yielding 
directly  the  curve  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  dye. 

If,  in  the  prism  of  Fig.  2,  one  turns  the  images  obtained 
through  180  degrees,  one  has  at  the  base  of  the  abscissa  (Fig.  3) 
the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  dye  at  the  greatest  degree  of  con- 
centration.    By  gradually  moving  from  the  abscissa  one  obtains 


<i 


0        j^OO^AJ. 


Fig.  3. 
Absorption  spectrum— Tjpe  I. 

puccessively  and  gradually  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  same 
dye  for  degrees  of  weaker  and  weaker  concentration.  The 
ordinate  shows  then  the  line  of  the  concentrations. 

In  these  absorption  spectra  it  is  possible,  in  my  view,  to  dis- 
tinguish three  types  which  do  not  difier<^uch  frojri  each  other, 
but  allow  of  all  the  possible  transition  stages  being  shown. 

Fig.  3  represents  type  I.,  in  which  the  dye  solution  shows 
always  a  change  of  absorption  spectrum  as  a  result  of  altering 
the  strength. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  type  (II.)  in  which  the  absorption  spec- 
trum also  changes,  as  in  type  I.,  by  reducing  the  strength  of 
the  solution,  but  ceases  to  show  change  in  the  spectrum  after 
reaching  a  given  limit  of  concentration. 

Fig.  5  shows  type  III.,   in  which  the  dye  solution  shows  a 


Fig.  4. 
Absorption  spectrum— Type  II. 

change  of  absorption  spectrum  with  reduction  of  the  strength. 
It  differs  from  type  I.  in  that  this  change  occurs  only  on  one 
side  of  the  spectrum. 

This  change  in  the  absorption  spectnim  is  shown  in  practice, 
and  is  of  considerable  importance  in  governing  the  choice  of  dyes 
for  dark-room  safe-lights. 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  difference  between  the  types  I.  and  II. 
is  not  purely  a  superficial  one,  and  if  type  I.  would  not  pass 
into  type  II.  in  the  case  when  one  would  show  only  increase  of 
the  strength,  that  is  to  say,  the  thickness  of  the  solution  alwve 
zero,  and  then  if,  equally,  there  woul<l  not  be  for  a  given  con- 
centration a  point  after  which  no  further  change  would  be  pro- 
duced  in  the   absorption    spectrum.       This    question    can    be 

<"  The  itrrangement  adopted  by  Mees  differs  only  f  lightly  from  that  shown,  hut 
in  principle  it  Is  the  same.  For  the  purpose  of  eiplanation  the  simpler  arrange- 
ment id  shown. 


answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  in  practice  one  does  not  reach 
these  great  strengths  of  solution  ;  either  the  quantity  of  absorb- 
able dye  will  be  exceeded  or  the  dye  solution  will  become  too 
dark,  and  so  the  absorption  band  disappears  entirely  in  the 
spectrum.  This  latter  is  the  case,  among  others,  with  nsphthol 
green  and  toluedine  green.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt 
further  evidence  that  the  dyes  having  an  absorption  spectrum 
similar  to  that  of  type  II.  are  those  most  suited  for  dark-room 
safe-lights. 

If  choice  has  been  made  of  one  of  these  dyes  (-see  Fig.  4)  i-l 
concentration  A,  one  can  introduce  without  fear  into  a  filter 
formula  the  maximum  quantity  of  the  substance  which  is  abaorh 
able  without  the  absorption  spectrum  undergoing  modification. 


; 


Fig.  5. 
Absorption  spectrum— Type  III. 

Xylene  red  and  tartrazine  are  examples  of  such  dyes.  For  the 
same  reason  crystal  violet  serves  better  for  the  Abney  safe-light 
than  methyl-violet,  since  it  possesses  an  absorption  spectrum 
more  like  that  of  type  II.  than  methyl-violet. 

If  the  dye  shows  an  absorption  spectrum  of  the  III.  type  one 
can  consider  it  as  representing  type  II.  if,  for  example  (Fig.  5> 
one  uses  only  the  red  which  is  transmitted.  Red  is  the  colour, 
the  absorption  band  of  which  indicates  a  change  which  is. 
analogous  to  the  absorption  spectrum  of  type  II.  If  absorption 
of  the  blue  and  violet  is  done  by  means  of  another  dye,  such  as 
tartrazine,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, with  the  separation  of  the  absorption  band  of  the  blue 
and  violet  which  changes  to  type  I.  In  this  way  one  can  also 
consider  the  absorption  spectrum  of  this  dye  in  accordance  with 


Fig.  6. 
Absorption  spectrum  of  a  green  dye. 

type  II.,  and  employ  a  strength  up  to  the  maximum  of  the 
quantity  absorbable. 

If  a  dye  has  more  than  one  absorption  band,  as  many  green 
dyes  have,  it  is  found  that  it  allows  to  pass  the  extreme  red 
as  well  as  the  green.  Its  absorption  spectrum  is  analogous  to 
that  of  tvpe  I.  (see  Fig.  6)  by  the  absorption  between  the  green 
and  yellow— that  is  to  sav,  the  orange  on  one  side  and  the  part 
of  the  spectrum  between  the  green  and  blue,  i.e.,  violet,  on  the 
other  hand.  Its  absorption  spectrum  is  analogous  to  type  II. 
as  far  as  concerns  absorption  in  the  red. 

A  dye  of  this  nature  can,  for  example,  represent  a  green  colour 
to  a  degree  of  concentration  A.  By  raising  the  concentration 
the  dye  becomes  a  darker  green,  and  at  last  there  is  obtained  a 
grey  nondescript  colour  in  wliich  the  red  and  green  neutralise 
their  complementary  effects.     At  a  still  further  degree  of  con- 
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•centration  the  green  is  still  further  effaced,  and  the  red  becomes 
predominant.  Typical  examples  of  this  are  afforded  by 
chlorophyll  and  by  the  Konig  dyes. 

The  green  and  dark  red  for  dark-room  illumination  for  which, 
according  to  Konig,  the  red  extends  up  to  670,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  most  other  dyes  it  does  not  go  beyond  700  and  698,  so  that 
these  dyes  are  almost  black  before  (as  the  result  of  greater  con- 
centration) the  red  becomes  predominant. 

The  use  of  one  of  these  green  dyes  for  the  preparation  of 
filters  allowing  only  the  extreme  red  to  pass  will  be  only  seldom 
possible,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  degree  of  con- 
centration up  to,  or  even  beyond,  the  maximum  quantity  absorb- 
able. In  this  case  it  will  be  better,  in  order  to  attain  the  same 
end,  to  use  the  dyo  in  the  maximum  quantity  absorbable  and 
to  arrest  the  green  still  remaining  by  means  of  a  red  dye  such  as 
xylene  red.  This  is  what  I  have  done  with  others  in  safe-lights 
of  the  formulae  VI.  and  VII. 

The  choice  of  the  glass  is  in  strict  relation  with  the  type  of 
absorption  spectrum  of  the  coloured  solution.  Obviously,  a 
screen  covered  with  a  film  of  coloured  gelatine  of  uniform 
thickness  will  be  more  durable  than  another  in  which  the  gela- 
tine varies  in  thickness.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  change 
of  colour  or  bleaching  will  be  noticed  first  at  the  places  where 
the  gelatine  is  thinnest.  As  a  result  there  will  be  a  reduction 
of  the  "safety"  of  the  screen,  which  eventually  will  become 
useless.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  uniform  coating  of  gelatine 
only  upon  the  surface  of  a  perfectly  horizontal  sheet  of  glass, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  dark- 
room safe-lights  are  of  really  great  keeping  properties  when  a 
flat  glass,  such  as  plate,  is  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  window 
glass. 

In  practice  the  high  cost  of  plate  glass  is  frequently  an 
obstacle,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  already  advised  the  use  of 
negative  glasses,  which  may  be  considered  the  best  and  the 
cheapest  which  can  be  employed.  The  glass  is  not  perfectly 
flat,  and  does  not  allow  of  obtaining  a  perfectly  uniform  film  j 
of  gelatine  over  every  point  of  its  surface.  As  the  thickness 
of  the  coloured  gelatine  film  may  be  considered  as  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  concentration  of  the  dye  in  the  gelatine,  one 
•can  already,  from  the  curves  of  absorption  spectra  given  above, 
obtain  an  idea  whether  a  dye  or  mixture  of  dyes  is  suitable  I 
or  not  for  negative  glass.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  one  would 
be  obliged  to  use  plate  glass. 

In  the  case  of  a  dye  having  an  absorption-spectrum  of  type 
II.,  no  particular  defect  will  be  noticed  if  the  film  of  dyed 
gelatine  is  not  of  the  same  thickness  throughout.  But  this  will 
not  be  the  case  with  a  dye  of  absorption-spectrum  of  type  I.  : 
here  the  defect  will  be  the  more  marked,  the  smaller  the  angle 


made  by  the  curve  with  the  abscissa.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  possible  to  coat  oi-dinary  negative  glass  with  the  dark 
nat-glass  plate.  Naphthol  green  also  has  an  absorption- 
spectrum  of  type  I.,  and,  on  this  account,  require  the  use  of 
flat-glass  plate.  Naphthol  green  also  has  an  absorption 
spectrum  approximating  to  type  I.,  but  with  a  curve  forming 
a  larger  angle  with  the  abscissa.  It  is  still  possible,  when  it 
is  used  in  a  formula,  to  use  negative  glasses  which  are  as  flat 
as  possible,  and  should,  therefore,  be  chosen  with  considerable 
care. 

In  the  use  of  dyes,  the  absorption-spectrum  of  which  approxi- 
mates to  type  I.,  there  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  bleacliing  action,  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  concentration  of  the  dye  in  the  gelatine  were  reduced.  One 
thus  obtains  safe-lights  which  are  brighter,  and,  as  a  result, 
less  "safe."  They  should  not,  however,  be  considered  useless 
since  they  can  stiU  be  of  service  in  the  development  of  less 
sensitive  emulsions.  In  consequence  of  this  bleaching  the  life 
of  these  filters  is  less  than  that  of  screens  prepared  for  the 
same  purpose  and  composed  of  dyes,  the  absorption-spectrum 
of  which  corresponds  with  type  II. 

If  it  is  wished  to  prepare  brighter  safe-lights  for  the  develop- 
ment of  slower  plates,  it  is  preferable  to  compound  anothei 
formula  by  means  of  other  dyes  of  which  more  of  the  absorbable 
material  is  used  in  place  of  selecting  the  same  formula  and 
reducing  the  quantity  of  the  dye.  In  this  way  only  in 
principle,  though  not  invariably,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  safe- 
lights  of  lasting  quality. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  maximum  absorbable 
quantity  of  a  dye  it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  in  the  formulae 
to  be  given  later  I  "have  avoided  giving  this  full  quantity, 
keeping  it  as  much  as  possible  a  little  below.  The  reason  is 
that  the  quantity  is  not  always  the  same,  even  for  an  identical 
dye.  The  gelatine  and  its  condition  exert  a  considerable 
influence.  The  older  the  gelatine  the  smaller  is  the  quantity 
of  dyo  which  it  will  absorb.  On  this  account  the  gelatine 
should  be  of  as  recent  make  as  possible.  Attention  may  also  be 
drawn  to  another  defect.  Many  samples  of  gelatine  contain 
absoi'bed  salts  which  dissolve  in  the  distilled  water  employed 
in  washing,  or  dissolve  when  the  gelatine  is  liquefied.  These 
salts  may  produce,  in  the  case  of  acid  dyes,  such  as  rose 
Bengal,  an  insoluble  precipitate  which  reduced  the  "safety" 
of  the  filter.  In  this  case  the  gelatine  should  be  washed  for  a 
longer  time  in  distilled  water  than  has  been  previously  indi- 
cated, and  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  defect  the  only 
alternative  is  to  select  gelatine  of  a  different  brand. 

A.  P.  H.  Teivelli. 
(To  ha  continued.) 


THE     EFFECT    OF    THE    ALKALI     IN     PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 


[The  following  is  a  translation  made  with  some  abridgment  of 
Bourgeoia  for  the  doctorate  of  science  of  the  Lausanne  University. 
by   E.    Lavanchy,   Merges,    Switzerland.— Eds.    "B.J."] 

V 
Thus,  amidol  was  found  to  give  its  well-known  good  results  when 
used  without  an  alkali,  but  is  pra.tically  useless  in  conjunction  with 
soda  carbonate.  Used  without  the  alkali  it  has  proved  inferior  to 
pyro  in  the  length  of  gradation  in  the  half-tones  and  in  its  elasticity, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  stand  development. 
The  formula  em.ployed  for  para-amidophenol  was  the  following  :— 

Sulphite  anhvdrous  25  gms. 

■t^ara-amidophenol  hydrochloride 5  gnis 

Water      1000  ccs." 

The  developing  factor  was  found  to  vary  in  direct  relation  with 


a   thesis    describing    an   investigation   carried    out    by    M.    Louis 
The  full  text  of  the  paper  forms  a  volume  of  116  pages,  published 


II. 


the  alkali.  A  value  of  15  was  taken  in  the  case  of  solutions  con- 
,taining  .2,  .4,  or  .6gra.  anhydrous  carbonate,  and  one  of  18  for 
solutions  containing  from  .8  to  4  gms.  We  have  found  in  the  case 
of  this  developer  a  certain  difficulty  in  obtaining  extreme  purity  in 
the  transparent  portions,  particularly  when  working  with  too  small  a 
portion  of  alkali.  In  the  case  of  plates  about  the  middle  of  the 
series  the  transparent  parts  were  pure,  but  the  fog  reappeared  on 
further  increasing  the  alkali.  Density,  which  is  fairly  good  in  the 
negatives  developed  with  sulphite  alone,  diminishes  very  slightly  on 
increasing  the  alkali.     Gradation  in  the  half-tones  falls  off  slightly 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  series,  whilst  the  colour  of  the  silver 
deposit  is  bhuk.  A  quite  appreciable  fog  is  noticed  on  the  alkali 
«xceedinK  an  average  proportion.  There  is  no  halation,  and  details 
■are  well  rendered. 

Glycin  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Glycin  , 10  gnis. 

Sulphite  anhydrous     25  gms. 

Water      '. 1000  ccs. 

The  developer  is  practically  useless  when  made  up  without  alkali 


The  transparent  portions  are  not  absolutely  clear,  but  the  denseit 
deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  of  great  intensity,  their  opacity  increas- 
ing slightly  with  the  cjuantity  of  alkali.  Fog  is  very  slight,  but 
readily  makes  its  appearance.  Density  falls  off  slightly  with  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  carbonate.  The  colour  of  the  deposit  passes 
from  a  dark  brown  (for  small  quantities  of  alkali)  to  pure  black  (for 
large  quantities).  The  half-tones  are  slightly  eaten  out  by  the  car- 
bonate, but  not  to  such  a  marked  extent  as  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
quinone.  Halation  may  often  be  noticed,  especially  in  the  first 
plates  of   the  series.     The   developing   factor,   which    is  not  quite 


TABLE  X.-ORTOL,  FACTOR  10. 
Formula :  -Ortol,  7'5  gms. ;  potas.s.  metabisulpbite,  S'.l  gms. ;  sulphite,  50  gm.s. 
Alkali  Hohition,  20  per  cent.  80<la  carbonate  anhydrous. 


water,  1,000  cca. 


§1 

Time  of 
develop- 
ment. 

Density  of 
n»Kative. 

! 

o 

Colour  i>f 
silver  deposit. 

Gradation. 

Fog. 

Remarks. 

112 

nil 

4  h.  10  m. 

normal 

6 

black 

very  good 

grey 

good  detail 

113 

•2 

35  roin. 

too  weak 

11 

greyish  black 

the         middle 
tones  gone 

none 

tf 

114 

•4 

12  m.  30  s. 

normal,  rather 
weak 

9 

ft 

*}           *f 

slight 

»• 

115 

•6 

7  m.  ,90  s. 

normal 

6 

black 

none 

detail  somewhat  defective 

116 

•8 

6  miu. 

»t 

8 

greyish  black 

tf           *i 

f*                  ** 

IIV 

10 

4  min. 

fairly  heavy 

« 

black 

middle  tones 
lacking 

light 

»                  >f 

119 

1-2 

4  min. 

normal 

6 

considerable 

120 

1-4 

3  m.  30  s. 

n 

6 

none 

121 

1-6 

2  m.  30  s. 

»» 

6 

light 

122 

1-8 

2  ni.  20  s. 

normal,       but 
weak  in  the 
middle  tones 

5 

» 

»t            »» 

none 

ft                  ft 

123 

20 

2  m.  30  s. 

fairly  dense 

6 

ft 

tt            ** 

a  good  deal 

detail  poor 

124 

4-0 

2  m.  30  s. 

normal 

0 

If 

»»            II 

none 

these  last  three  plates  show 
tints  on  the  gelatine  side 

125 

8-0 

2  m.  80  8. 

n 

6 

l» 

ft            f« 

very  slight 

-~" 

TABLE  XL— AMIDOL  AT   TEMP.  17"  C. 
Formula :— Amidol,  2-5  gms. ;  sulphite,  25  gms. ,  water,  1,000  ccs.    Alkali  solution,  20  per  cent,  soda  carbonate  anhydrous. 


o 

08 

S 

lit 

"§1 

Time  of 
j     develop- 
(       nient. 

i 

Density  of 
negative. 

Colour  of 
•liver  deposit 

0  nidation. 

Fog. 

Remsrlu. 

90 

nil 

18  min. 

normal 

5 

black 

good 

none 

detail  very  good 

75 

•2 

10  min. 

weak 

10 

greyish  black 

defective 

shadows  and  half-tones  poor 

V» 

•4 

8  min. 

rather  weak 

9 

detail  not  so  good 

77 

•6 

7  min. 

weak 

10 

It 

i» 

very  slight 

shadows  completely  veiled ; 
detail  not  so  gootl 

V8 

•8 

6  min. 

ft 

11 

If 

bad 

„ 

ft               ft               ft 

7»i 

10 

6  min. 

ft 

9 

defective 

slight 

ft                    ft                   n 

80 

1-2 

6  min. 

9 

„ 

til 

1-4 

6  min. 

ft 

10 

» 

tt 

»f                    ft                    ft 

82 

1-6 

6  min. 

ft 

9 

grey 

»t 

greater 

»,                    tt                   ft 

«3 

1-8 

6  min. 

9 

^^ 

84 

20 

6  min. 

ft 

9 

considerable 

„                    ft                   ti 

«5 

4-0 

5  min. 

rather  sti-onger 

9 

*>                                     1 

.*                    tt                    tt 

«7 

nU 

8  m.  30  s. 

rather  weak 

7 

black 

very  good 

none 

determination  of  development 
factor:  the  factor  was  not 
determined  with  rigid  accu- 

S8 

•5 

6  min. 

tf 

8 

fi 

not  so  good 

racy  for  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  alkali ;  it  appeared 
to  be  20  for  45  anhydrous 

8U 

nil 

10  min. 

ft              ' 

10 

It                    1 

fi 

i 

^.    sulphite 

or  with  only  a  small  proportion.  Glycin,  which  we  have  had  in 
use  for  many  years  past  for  stand  development,  has  always  given  us 
excellent  gradation,  though  not  equal  to  that  with  pyro  or  metol. 
MM.  Lumi4re2t  have  found  that  in  a  glycin  developer  the  addition 
of  alkali  less  than  1  gm.  of  caustic  soda  for  2.4  gms.  of  glycin  has 
yielded  a  developer  of  only  extremely  poor  reducing  property,  and 
in  all  cases  much  weaker  in  effect  than  the  use  of  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate in  sufficient  quantity. 

"  "Zeit.  fUrWiss.  Phot."  loc.  cit 


j    regular  at  first,   becomes   absolutely   constant   with   proportions  of 
j    alkali  exceeding  1  gm.  anhydrous  carbonate  per  60  ccs.  of  bath. 
Conclusions. 
The  only    general    theoretical  conclusion    which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  foregoing  experimenta  is  that  one  cannot  discover  a  defini- 
tion of  the  part  played   by  the  alkali   which   would   apply  to  all 
developers.    The  function  discharged  by  the  alkali  is  too  variable  in 
its  nature  for  one  to  be  able  to  assign  exact  limits  to  it.    11  changes 
according  to  the  developer  employed  :  with  some  it  is  necessary  to 
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take  a  large  quantity  of  alkali  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  ; 
with  others  the  quantity  of  carbonate  may  be  extremely  small,  even 
nothing.  The  alkali  will  force  out  details  in  certain  cases,  whilst 
in  others  it  tends  to  destroy  them.  From  the  practical  standpoint 
the  experiments  may  be  said  to  have  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

(1)  In  all  the  developers  tested  increase  of  the  quantity  of  alkali 


(5)  Alkali  in  fair  quantity  does  not  completely  destroy  contrasts, 
but  it  invariably  reduces  them  in  proportion,  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  developer. 

(6)  Softness  of  negatives  does  not  depend  on  increasing  the  quantity 
of  alkali,  but  on  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  temperature  of  the 
bath.  Our  experiments  showed  us  that  many  of  the  best  negatives 
were  obtained  with  a  developer  containing  little  or  no  alkali.     This 


TABLE  Xll— PARAMIDOPHENOL.    TEMP.   17"  C. 

Formula  :— Paramidophenol  chlorhydrate,  5  gms. ;  sulphite,  25  gms. ;  water,  1,000  ccs. 

Alkali  solution,  20  per  cent,  anhydrous  soda  carbonate. 


d 

Z 

0) 

Soda 
carbonate 
.   anhydrous. 

150 

nil 

l.ll 

•2 

1.V2 

•4 

153 

•6 

154 

•8 

155 

1-0 

156 

1-2 

157 

1-4 

158 

1-6 

159 

1-8 

160 

2-0 

161 

4-0 

Time  of 
develop- 
ment. 


1  h.  30  m. 
22  m.  30  s. 

7  m.  30  s. 
6  m.  15  s. 

6  min. 

5  min. 
4  m.  50  s. 
4  m.  12  s. 
3  m.  30  s. 

3  min. 

3  min. 

3  min. 


Density  of 
negative. 


somewhat  heavy 

weaker 

heavy 

normal 


somewhat  weak 
normal 


Colour  of 
silver  deposit. 


opaque  black 
greyish  black 

black 


Gradation. 


good 


not  so  good 

half-tones  gone 
good 


half-tones  better 
good 


Fog. 


slight  grey 

It 
none 


very  slight 

none 
very  slight 


considerable 


Remarks. 


good  detail 


half-tones  degraded  but  quite 

clear 
plate  stained 
detail  not  so  good 


good  detail 


TABLE  XIII.— GLYCIN.     TEMP.    17"   C. 
Formula  : — Glycin,  10  gms. :  sulphite,  25  gms. ;  water,  1,000  ccs.    Alkali  solution,  20  per  cent,  soda  carbonate. 


6 

SB 

Si 

.2  =  2 

gg 

126 

nil 

127 

■2 

128 

•4 

129 

•6 

130 

•8 

131 

1-0 

132 

1-2 

133 

1-4 

134 

1-6 

135 

1-8 

136 

20 

137 

4-0 

Time  of 

develop- 

ment. 

17  hrs. 

7hrs. 

1  h.  30  m. 

59  min. 

19  min. 

10  min. 

9  min. 

8  min. 

7  min. 

7  min. 

7  min. 

6  m.  30  s. 

Density  of 
negative. 


very  heavy 

ft 

heavy 
nearly  normal 
rather  heavy 

normal 


Colour  of 
silver  deposit. 


brownish  black 

pinkish  brown  black 

yellowish  black 

pinkish  black 

black 


grevish  black 

"black 

greyish  black 

black 


Gradation. 


Tog. 


bad 

not  so  bad 

defective 

better 


intense 

yellowish 

pinkish 
very  slight 


poor  in  half-tones  considerable 
i                 »                i  ., 

:  slight 

half-tones  some-  „ 

what  deficient     ' 


Remarks. 


detail  deficient,  over-developed 
detail  deficient 
milky  tint  on  glass  side 
detail  better 


corresponds  with  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  development,  a  fact 
which,  of  course,  has  long  been  known. 

(2)  In  practice  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideialion  the  several 
data  arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  paper  and  varying  with  each 
developer. 

(3)  The  intensity  given  to  the  negative  by  the  alkali  depends 
chiefly  on  the  developer  itself. 

(4)  With  the  maximum  quantities  of  alkali  the  fog  produced  is  not 
general  in  the  case  of  all  the  developers. 


fact  explains  why,  in  cases  of  over-exposure,  lack  of  alkali  in  a  de- 
veloper does  not  lead  to  hardness,  but  appreciably  prolongs  its 
development,  and,  in  the  case  of  certain  reducers,  does  not  allow  of 
sufficient  density  being  obtained.  It  follows  from  this  that  a 
rational  system  of  development  is  one  obtained  with  little  or  no 
alkali,  and  therefore  slowly,  not  the  rapid  method  of  development 
which  is  the  result  of  the  greater  number  of  formula  the  proportion 
of  alkali  in  which  is  almost  always  too  great. 

L.    BOUBOEOIS. 


Mi<.  Bebtr.aji  Park's  Photographs  are  on  view  at  the  Camera 
Club,  17,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  until  November  15.  Mr.  Park  is 
one  of  the  most  recent  stars  in  the  firmament  of  pictorial  photo- 
graphy, and  though  not  of  the  very  first  magnitude  at  present, 
shows  such  unmistakable  signs  of  increase  in  brilliancy  that  it  is 
advisable  to  record  observations  of  him  at  present.  So  far,  Mr. 
Park  divides  his  efforts  over  many  branches  of  work;  but  he  seems 
to  have  most  feeling  for  figure  work,  and  undoubtedly  succeeds  best 
in  that  department.  His  "Magdalen"  is  perhaps  the  best  among 
the  landscapes  that  include  architecture,  and  '•  The  Three  Birches  " 
is  his  highest  flight  in  pure  landscape.     His  portraits  often  incline 


to  hardness,  receiving  antagonism  rather  than  support  from  their 
backgrounds.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  "  Herbert  Grim- 
wood  "  in  character.  "  A  Study  in  Light  Tones  "  is  the  nude  that 
Ts  also  shown  at  the  London  Salon,  and  possesses  more  charm  of 
modelling  than  is  evident  at  a  lirst  glance.  In  posing,  Jlr.  Park  is 
very  successful.  The  "Portrait,"  which  gives  a  lady  seated  with 
a  book,  is  noticeable  on  this  account ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
another  "Portrait,"  No.  35,  suggests  too  vividly  the  "  posiness  " 
of  the  cigarette  card.  "Naomi"  is  an  interesting  version  of  the 
head  of  Miss  Best,  the  painter's  model.  Miss  Muriel  George  figures 
very  frequently  in  one  way  or  another  in  this  collection  of  prints. 
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RELIEF-EFFECT  POSTCARDS  FOR  ADVERTISING 
PURPOSES 
Thk  preparing  of  bas-relief  models  in  Plasticine  ready  for  photo- 
graphing, as  described  in  my  article,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
"  British  Journal  of  Photography,"  September  29,  1911,  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  made  more  understandable  if  illustrated  by  photographs 
of  the  finished  cards,  similar  to  those  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Chemist  and  Druggist." 

To  any  render  with  the  ability  or,  rather,  gift  for  sculpture,  they 
will  present  no  difficulty,  but  to,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  majority 
some  model  or  example  is  almost  essential  to  enable  them  to  set 
about  the  work. 
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To  the  novice  in  modelling  the  card  "  Films  and  Plates  Developed  " 
will  be  the  easier.  Before  making  the  model  in  plaster  select  the 
photographs  to  be  inserted,  and  make  matt  gaslight  prints  just  the 
size  required.  The  pricing  in  this  instance,  or  where  a  quantity  of 
lettering  is  wanted  in  a  small  space,  is  done  in  white  ink  or  black 
paper,  not  glazed.  The  ink  may  be  readily  and  easily  prepared  by 
rubbing  up  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  oxide  with  mucilage  of  gum 
acacia,  to  a  thick  cream,  and  thinning  down  with  water,  as  it  is 
used  for  writing,  using  a  clean  steel  pen.  This  ink  flows  freely, 
dries  quickly,  and  should  it  become  quite  hard  may  be  softened  and 
thinned  down  for  use  by  the  addition  of  plain  water.     It  never  turns 


yellow.  The  moulding  of  the  surrounds  to  the  photographs  is  done 
with  the  fingers,  the  marking  as  described  in  the  previous  paper. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shadow  cast  is  deeper  and  more  extended 
than  in  the  card  with  the  ox  head  on.  The  almost  imperceptible 
shadow  on  the  latter  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  head  which 
projects  very  much  beyond  every  other  portion. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  in  this  bas-relief  work  for  photo- 
graphing from,  it  is  essential  to  foreshorten  anv  outstanding  object ; 
the  visual  perspective  of  the  front  elevation  is  the  only  point  to  be 
considered.  The  objects  or  articles  to  which  this  kind  of  treatment 
may  be  applied  are  innumerable. 

Should  Plasticine  modelling  clay  become  at  all  hard  or  diy  it  may 


be   rendered  pliant  by  warming  and  then  working  into  it  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ordinary  yellow  vaseline.  Chas.  E.  DoDgtrT. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS'  UNION. 
Another  .Meeting  in  Mancbestcb. 
A  ruBTHER  meeting  of  .Manchester  photographeri'  aasisUnU,  follow- 
ing upon  a  preliminary  meeting  which  decided  to  form  a  Manchester 
branch  of  the  National  Society  of  Photographic  Assistants,  wai  held 
in  .Manchester  on  Friday  night,  October  6,  when  there  wa«  a  good 
attendance,  including  two  lady  assistants. 

It  was  reported  to  the  meeting  that  a  Committee  meeting  had  been 
held  since  the  former  general  meeting,  and  that  a  provisional  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  proposed  union. 

The  interim  secretary  stated  that  the  Committee  also  decided  that 
the  subscriptions  handed  in  so  far  should  be  accepted  as  entrance 
fee  for  membership  in  the  union.  Those  who  had  paid  a  shilling 
subscription  would  be  entitled  to  be  called  members. 

It  was  then  proposed,  seconded  and  unanimously  agreed  that  thj 
interim  secretary,  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting,  should  be 
recognised  as  secretary  of  the  union.  The  speakers  said  he  haiJ 
already  done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  that  he  ought  to  be  the 
recognised  secretary. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  well  known  in  Manchester  in  connection  with 
the  Labour  movement,  was  then  invited  to  address  the  meeting  oa 
the  subject  of  union  organisation.     He  advised  the  meeting  not  to 
approach  the  question  of  forming  a   union  as  if  it  were  a  big   or 
terrible  thing,   or   difficult  to  carry   into  effect,  but  rather    as  an 
ordinary  proposition  for  young  men  and  women  to  take  up  with  tha 
view  of  bettering  their  conditions.     One  of  the  main  matters  was  lo 
determine  what  should  be  the  objects  of  the  movement — not  in  detail 
but  in  principle.     The  object  of  any  organisation  of  this  kind  was 
to  increase  wages  and  improve  conditions,  but  it  was  not  necessary 
or  desirable  to  enter  into  details  on  the  question  of  wages  in  organis- 
ing the  union.     The  general  conditions  should  be  specified  in  a  brief 
manner,  and  the  objects  of  the  union  limited  as  far  as  possible  at 
the  beginning.     Mr.   Smith  said   his  experience  was  that  to  state 
many  objects  in  forming  a  union  was  a  hindrance  in  its  subsequent 
work,  owing  to  the  various  resolutions  passed  embodying  the  objects. 
Then  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  sectionalise  their  trade.     Some 
of  them  might  think  their  trade  was  a  profession,  but  it  was  better 
to   drop   cant  on  a  matter  like  this.     They  were  all  workers,  and 
there  was  the  same  interest  for  everybody  in  the  work  of  the  union. 
They  should  keep  in  mind  that  whatever  the  differences  in  status 
among  them,  they  were  merely  sections  of  one  industry.     They  would 
thus  foster  that  fellowship  which   was  absolutely  necessary  in  any 
trade  union.     There  should  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  snobbishness 
among  them.     It  was  necessary,  further,  that  they  should  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  fact  that  a  man  receiving  £4  a  week  could 
subscribe  more  than  the  man  getting  £1.     Discussing  the  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Trades  Council  before  this 
meeting,  he  (Mr.  Smith)  found  that  6d.  a  week  would  provide  for 
unemployment  benefit  of  10s.  per  week  for  ten  weeks,  and  5s  for  ten 
weeks.     It  would  also  provide  working  expenses,    but,    of  course, 
no  out-of-work  pay  could  be  given  until  the  union  had  been  estab- 
lished twelve  months.       In  regard  to   women   and  the  lower-paid 
workers,  the  contributions  could  be  varied.     At  4d.  per  week,  for 
instance,  they  could  have  8s.  for  ten  weeks  and  48.  for  ten  weeks  of 
out-of-work  benefit,  and  for  3d.  they  could  have  6s.  and  38.     Inci- 
dentally, it  should  be  said  that  it  was  important  that  women  should 
be   paid   the  same  as  men   for  doing  the  same  work.     As  to  the 
question  of   organisation,    Mr.   Smith    said    development   on   trade 
union  lines  always   progressed   in  accordance  with  the   amount  of 
benefit  received.     This  did  not  necessarily  mean  advance  of  wages 
as  the  result  of  a  strike.     The  organiser  might  go  to  an  employer  or 
to  a  company,  and  by  representations  made  on  a  friendly,  conversa- 
tional basis,  concessions  might  be  got  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
workers.     The  way  to  establish  any  trade  union  on  sound  lines  was 
to  see  that  something  was  done  so  that  everybody  in  the  trade  could 
see  that  it  was  worth  while  being  a  member  of   the  organisation. 
This  required  a  certain  time  to  achieve,  and  the  question  they  had 
to  decide  was  whether  it  would  be  more  important  to  establish  their 
union  as  a  trade  organisation,  apart  from  any  benefits,  or  whether 
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they  should  go  in  for  out-of-work  benefit,  and  leave  over  the  raising 
of  the  money  for  an  organiser  to  a  later  date.  The  question  of 
collectors  was  very  important  in  building  up  organisations  of  the 
kind,  and  it  was  customary  in  trades  unions  to  form  little  organisa- 
tions within  the  larger  one,  whereby  the  collecting  work  was  done 
in  particular  works  or  districts.  The  Post  Office  should  be  utilised 
for  as  many  purposes  as  possible  in  organising  the  union.  It  was 
important  (Mr.  Smith  said)  that  they  should  consider  whether  they 
would  appoint  someone  to  do  the  rough  organisation  work.  It  was 
quite  possible  they  would  get  support  from  many  trades.  Already 
there  had  been  several  applications  at  the  Trades  Council  from 
photograpliers  working  for  engineering  and  printing  firms  and  in 
photographic  factories,  and  it  was  quite  possible,  if  there  were  an 
organiser,  that  he  should  whip  in  all  the  various  sections,  say,  to  a 
"smoker."  Invitations  could  be  sent  to  all  the  people  who  would 
be  likely  to  join  the  organisation,  and  some  prominent  speaker  could 
be  got  to  address  them.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  appointment  of  an 
organiser  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  permanent  burden.  At  a  later 
stage  the  organisation  might  go  along  without  him. 

A  number  of  questions  were  put  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  asked  if 
it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  out  sickness  and  out-of-work  pay  for 
the  first  twelve  months  or  two  years.  He  replied  that  this  would 
depend  on  the  number  joinins  the  union.  They  might  get  2,000  to 
join  the  union  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere;  and  the  movement 
should  be  made  a  national  one. 

An  assistant  pointed  out  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  in  London 
at  which  only  eleven  turned  up. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Lancashire  is  the  home  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
They  do  not  move  easily  in  London.  Manchester  should  be  the 
centre. 

An  organiser  (Mr.  Smith  said)  would  not  be  long  in  getting  in 
touch  with  the  whole  country,  and,  if  members  were  got  in  all  over, 
unemployed  benefit  could  be  taken  up  because  of  the  large  member- 
ship. 

An  assistant  said  he  knew  of  photo-engravers  who  were  prepared 
to  join. 

Mr.  Smith  :  And  the  Trades  Council  are  prepared  to  help  you  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  the  number  of  assistants  in  Manchester. 
One  speaker  said  there  were  about  600,  and  another  that  they 
numbered  over  1,000,  including  Press  photographers.  Including  the 
towns  round  about  they  could  get  3,000. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  if  the  Trades  Council  were  used  as  a  basis 
they  could  reach  everybody. 

In  course  of  further  discussion,  Mr.  Smith  said  one  of  the  first 
things  must  be  the  publication  of  a  journal  for  the  union,  and  in 
their  trade,  with  the  advertisements  they  could  get,  he  thought  this 
might  be  done  on  a  paying  basis. 

A  question  was  asked  as  to  the  number  of  female  workers  in  the 
trade.  One  assistant  said  they  were  in  the  majority.  He  had 
travelled  all  over  the  country,  and  had  never  seen  one  studio  in 
which  this  was  not  the  case.  .Aloreover,  in  every  advertisement  it 
was  "  lady  or  gentleman,"  and  a  thousand  to  one  it  was  a  lady  who 
got  the  job.  Ladies  were  preferred  in  every  department.  There- 
fore, one  of  their  principal  objects  as  a  union  must  be  to  have  ladies 
get  the  same  payment  as  men. 

Reference  was  made  to  previous  attempts  to  form  a  union— one 
twenty  years  ago  and  another  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  stated 
that  these  attempts  failed  for  lack  of  support. 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  proposed  that  Mr  Smith 
should  be  appointed  organiser.  Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  quite  willing 
to  do  all  he  could  to  establish  the  organisation.  The  question  of 
the  basis  of  payment  was  one  which  should  depend  on  the  number 
of  members.  Whoever  was  appointed  organiser  should  be  paid  so 
much  per  member. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  appoint  Mr.  Smith  organiser,  and 
permanent  committee,  with  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  w 
constituted.  ' 

It  was  further  decided  to  hold  a  smoking  concert  on  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  at  which  an  address  should  be  given  by  Mr  J  'r 
Clynes,  Labour  M.P.  for  North-East  Manchester.  This  will  be  the 
formal  inauguration  of  the  union,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  out 
invitation  cards  to  possible  members. 
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Mertens'     Rotary    Photogravure. 

The  issue  of  the  "British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer" 
for  October  5  gives  a  very  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the 
operation  of  this  process  at  the  office  of  the  "  Hamburger  Fremden- 
blatt."  The  article  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the  machine,  and.  as 
well  as  describing  the  apparatus,  it  gives  the  time  taken  to  perform 
the  various  operations.  Thus  we  learn  that  coating  the  cylinder  takes 
a  minute  for  every  1^  inches,  that  the  exposure  to  mercury-vapour 
lamps  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  the  developing  and 
etching  operations  take  about  two  hours.  From  these  figures  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  process  should  be  used  only  for  supple- 
ments. The  writer  states  that  the  results  are  far  superior  to  any 
that  could  be  obtained  with  relief  half-tone,  and  that  the  proprietors 
appear  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  their  installation,  which  lias 
cost  them  about  £5,000.  This  article  should  certainly  be  read  by 
everyone  interested  in  rotary  photogravure.  The  same  issue  of  the 
"  British  and  Colonial  "  contains  also  a  column  description  of  Mr. 
Saalburg's  various  patents  for  producing  rotary  photogravm-e  in 
coloms. 

Assistants    in    Process. 

"Another  S"  writes  :—"  With  all  due  respect  to  the  'British 
Journal  of  Photography.'  it  does  not.  so  far,  widely  circulate 
among  the  operatives  in  process  establishments,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  surprising  that  your  correspondent  did  not  obtain  more  than 
four  replies  to  his  advertisement  in  your  cdumns.  Advertisements 
when  they  are  inserted  by  process  firms  at  all,  usually  go  to  the 
'  Daily  News,'  '  Chronicle,'  or  '  Telegraph,'  but  by  far  the  com- 
moner method  of  seeking  assistants  is  through  the  supply  houses, 
who  now  make  the  employment  bureau  a  feature  of  their  busmess. 
The  first  to  do  this,  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  indeed  have  become 
the  Hapgoods  of  the  photo-engraving  world,  and  most  workers  who 
are  out  of  employment,  or  desire  a  change,  are  registered  with  them, 
and  the  situations  filled  in  by  their  agency  probably  run  into  some 
hundreds  annually. 

"  On  another  point  I  should  like  to  say  that,  while  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  read  a  few  notes  on  photo-mechanical  matters 
without  encountering  fulsome  puffs  of  some  piece  of  apparatus  or 
other  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  desirable  addition  to  equipment, 
when  any  novelty  that  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  comes  along  it 
ought  to  be  noticed,  and  in  case  you  have  not  already  done  so.  I 
should  like  you  to  mention  two  improvements  that  will  perhaps  be 
widely  adopted  sooner  or  later.  The  first  is  the  e.\tension  of  the 
principle  of  making  the  lamp  holder  part  and  parcel  of  the  camera 
stand  (as  it  is  in  Hunter's  iron  stands),  so  that  the  lamps  can  be 
pulled  back  as  far  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  large  originals.  To 
do  this  the  pillar  supporting  the  lamp,  instead  of  being  fixed,  as 
hitherto,  is  carried  on  a  base  that  runs  in  grooves  at  the  side  of  the 
camera  stand.  I  have  only  seen  illustrations  of  the  device  in  the 
catalogues  of  German  dealers  as  yet.  The  other  novelty  is  the 
substitution  of  the  all-conquering  Bowden  wire  (or  perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  steel  cable),  for  the  rack  and  pinion,  as  a  focussing  device. 
This  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  new  camera,  with  which  Mr. 
Tilley  makes  his  appeal  to  the  process  world.  It  enables  the 
focussing  to  be  done  very  easily  and  very  rapidly.  Nor  is  it  the 
only  improvement  on  the  camera,  for  there  is  an  iron  front,  an 
adjustable  screen  indicator,  and  several  other  features  which  are 
possibly  of  more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  constructor  than 
they  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  ojierator,  but  on  seeing  the  steel 
wire,  the  latter  will  ask  how  it  was  that  no  one  thought  of  it 
before." 

(While  we  are  glad  to  be  acquitted  of  puffery,  we  do  not  think 
tbat  any  piece  of  apparatus  of  importance  of  recent  introduction 
has  escaped  notice  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Tilley's  camera  was,  in  fact, 
about  to  be  noticed  by  us. — Eds.  "  B.J.") 

Costing    Systems    for     Photo>Engravers. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — It  may  have  come  to  your  knowledge  that  on  June  1 
last  I  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Process  Engraving  trade  to  con- 
sider once  again  the  question  of  price  maintenance. 
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My  action  was  entirely  independent  and  arose  purely  out  of 
Icnowledge  derived  from  a  professional  connection  with  the  trade 
■for  many  years  past. 

The  meeting  was  very  fully  attended,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  costing,  and  in 
conjunction  therewith  the  question  of  prices. 

The  committee  appointed,  consisting  of  representatives  of  about 
ten  leading  firms  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  have  held  many 
meetings  and  have  given  considerable  time  and  trouble  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subjects  before  them. 

As  a  result  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  well- 
considered  costing  .system  should  be  recommended  for  adoption 
by  those  firms  who  at  present  have  no  system  at  all,  or  at  the  best 
an  imperfect  one,  and  the  committee  have  given  much  attention  to 
the  details  of  such  a  scheme. 

The  members  have  loyally  attended  at  what  must  have  been  on 
many  occasions  personal  inconvenience  to  themselves,  and  they  have 
now  devised  a  costing  system  which  will  be  suitable  for  both  Lon- 
don and  provincial  firms,  and  under  any  circumstances,  and  whether 
for   large  or  small  businesses. 

I  need  hardly  say  it  is  not  intended  to  inquire  into  the  business 
management  of  any  firm,  nor  for  a  moment  to  suggest  any  inter- 
ference in  the  way  in  which  a  business  has  been  carried  on,  but  it 
ds  felt  that  the  general  adoption  of  a  proper  costing  system  would 
very  largely  tend  to  do  away  with  the  present  deplorable  cutting 
of  prices,  the  existence  of  which  everyone  admits  and  no  one 
can  defend. 

I  may  say  that  the  committee  have  in  hand  other  matters  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trade,  but  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  disclose 
what  these  are. 

My  object  in  writing  to  you  (of  course,  with  the  sanction  of  my 
committee)  is  to  inform  you  that  there  is  now  at  work  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  body,  who  are  determined  to  deal  with  the  problems 
with  which  this  trade  is  faced,  and  are  filled  with  a  patient  deter- 
mination to  leave  no  .stone  unturned  in  their  endeavour  to  discover 
a  solution  for  them. — Yours  faithfully,  E.  A.   Walmilet. 

Cranbrook  Chambers,   Ilford.     October  9,  1911. 


Patent  Deu)$« 


Process    jxilerUs— applications    and    specifications— are    treated    in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

September  25  and  30  : — 

Printing-frames.  —  No.  21,470.  Photographic  printing-frames. 
Frederick  Sharp. 

Printing  Machines.— No.  21,513.  Photographic  printing  machines. 
William  Edward  Lake  for  Huebner-Bleistein  Patents  Co.,  United 
States. 

•CiNEMATOGRATHy.— No.  21,608.  Cinematograph  projection  appa- 
ratus.    Harold  Williamson  Lake. 

Colour  Cinematography.— No.  21,261.  Cinematograph  apparatus 
for  the  production  of  coloured  pictures.     John  Campbell. 

•CoLOCR  Cinematography.- No.  21,576.  Flat  expansible  frame  for 
the  development,  colour  sensitising,  drying,  and  general  chemical 
treatment  of  cinematograph  films.     Colin  Noel  Bennett. 

Kanoe  and  Direction  Apparatus.— No.  21,086.  Instrument  for 
estimating  the  range  and  direction  of  motion  of  an  objective 
ship  for  which  pictures  or  photographs  in  various  attitudes  are 
available.  John  Rickards  Middleton,  Archibald  Barr  and  William 
Stroud. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFIC  A  TIOXS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    25,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   bracket*   is   that   of  application   in  this   country;    or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  'patents  granted   under   the   International 
Convention. 
1,ight-transformino  Reflectors.— No.  16,271,  1911  (July  23,  1910). 
This   invention  relates  to  arrangements  for  combining  with  the 
rays  from  a  source  of  light  which  is  deficient  in  some  desired 


portion  of  the  spectrum,  rays  of  other  wave-length  produced  by 
the  transformation  of  certain  rays  or  waves  or  one  length  into 
rays  or  waves  of  another  length  and  of  iiuch  character  m  to  inpply 
the  rays  or  wave-length  desired. 

The  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  an  improved  com- 
position and  method  of  preparation  of  materials  (uitable  for 
transforming  light  rays,  and  wlien  desired  adding  light  waves  of 
definite  character  to  light  from  any  source. 

In  practice,  while  it  is  found  that  several  different  materials 
and  compounds  may  be  used  with  greater  or  less  eflSciency  and 
durability,  most  excellent  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of 
rhodamine  combined  in  the  proper  proportions  with  acetate  of 
cellulose  to  which  glycerine  or  acetic  acid  has  been  added. 

A  combination  of  the  materials  having  a  structure  retentive 
of  light-transforming  property  combining  efficiency  and  durability 
can  be  secured  in  the   following  manner  : — 

A  varnish  is  formed  consisting  of  70  per  cent,  of  acetate  of 
cellulose,  10  per  cent,  of  glycerine,  and  20  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid, 
the  above  percentages  being  the  dry  weight  percentages.  To 
this  is  added  technical  acetone  to  make  a  12  per  cent,  solution. 
The  acetate  of  cellulose,  known  in  commerce  ai  "  cellat,"  is 
preferably  prepared  as  follows  : — 

The  cellat  is  first  bleached  with  permanganate  of  potash  ren- 
dered acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequently  treated  with 
sulphurous  acid  for  further  bleaching  and  removing  the  per- 
manganate, the  material  being  finally  washed  with  water  until 
free  from  salts.  This  bleaching  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 
is  found  to  be  of  advantage.  An  amount  of  rhodamine  equiva- 
lent to  three  hundredths  by  weight  to  the  dry  weight  of  the 
cellat  and  glycerine,  is  added,  the  rhodamine  being  in  solution 
in  alcohol  or  acetone  for  convenience.  The  whole  forms  a  varnish 
which,  when  dry,  may  be  used  either  for  reflecting  purposes  or 
as  a  light-screen  or  filter ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  painted  upon 
a  suitable  backing  and  when  dry  the  transformed  light  reflected 
therefrom  and  mingled  with  the  light  from  the  source,  or  it 
may  be  made  into  a  film  or  painted  upon  a  suitable  transparent 
backing  and  placed  wholly  or  partially  around  the  source  of 
light  so  that  more  or  less  of  the  original  light  and  the  trans- 
formed light  will  be  mingled. 

Various  forms  of  backings  or  supports  for  varnishes  of  this 
general  character,  and  also  materials  which  may  be  mixed  with 
the  varnish  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  light  qualities 
thereof,  may  be  employed.  When  the  varnish  is  to  be  placed 
upon  a  backing  or  support  to  serve  as  a  reflector  of  light  it  is 
found  advantageous  to  use  as  the  immediate  support  for  the 
varnish  a  material,  such  for  insiance  as  kalsomine,  white  lead, 
or  other  material  having  the  property  of  dispersing  light.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  mix  the  light-dispersing  mate- 
rial  with  the  varnish. 

As  the  varnish  dries,  the  acetic  acid  and  acetone  evaporate, 
leaving  the  acetate  of  cellulose,  the  colouring  matter,  and  a 
quantity  of  glycerine  a*  the  light-transformer. 

The  varnish  may  be  painted  upon  a  suitable  temporary  sup- 
port, dried,  and  afterwards  stripped  off  the  support  and  used 
independently  of  any  other  support  as  a  light-reflector  or  screen. 

Any  desired  number  of  coatings  of  the  varnish  may  be  painted 
upon  the  support  in  succession  ;  for  instance,  five  coats  quickly 
applied  one  after  the  other  is  found  to  give  a  very  efficient  result. 

The  proportions  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  varnish  may 
be  modified  to  a  reasonable  extent  without  exceeding  the  scope 
of  the  invention.  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  Ringwood  Manor, 
Passaic  County,  New  Jersey,   U.S.A. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901 :  — 
Flashlight.— No.  17,976.    Flash-light  mechanism.    Boucher. 


Pcu)  Crade  names. 


Pathe.— No.  504,768.  Electrical  apimratiis  included  in  Class  8  for 
synchronising  phonographs  with  cinematographs  and  the  like 
apparatus,  cinematographic  apparatus  and  phonographic  apparatus 
and  accessories  included  in  this  class  relating  thereto.     Compagnie 
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Generale  de  Phonographes,  Cinematographes,  and  Appareils  de 
Precision,  99.  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris,  France,  manufacturers. 
July  16,  1908. 

KiNEMACOM*  (C.  Uhban).— No.  333,708.  Cinematographic  films  for 
exhibition.  The  Natural  Color  Kinematograph  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kine- 
macolor  Building,  80  to  82,  Wardour  Street,  London,  manufac- 
turers.    May  18,  1911. 

Jarnia.— No.  336/412.  Cameras  and  other  photographic  apparatus 
included  in  Class  8.  John  Arnold,  6,  Brownswood  Park,  South 
Hornsey,  N.,  engineer.    August  2,  1911. 


roeetingsjf^Socletles* 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOE    NEXT    WEEK. 
Friday,  October  13. 
Cowlairs  Co-operative  Camera  Club.    Council  Meeting.    Trimmingr  and  Mounting 
Prints. 

Satubdat,  October  14. 
Worth  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Outing  to  Teddington  and  Kingston. 

MOHDAT,  October   10. 
Erdiugton  Photographic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.     "  The  Euiued  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire."    Eev.  J. 

Beanland,  M.A. 
City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.   "  Developing.'     Montague 

Wickham.  . 

Leeds  Camera  Club.     "  Monastic  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. "    Harold  Baker. 
Bowei  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.     "  Wiuchelsea  and  Bye ;    The 

Nobiliora  Membra  of  the  Cinque  Ports."    A.  Brooker. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society,    ' '  Rothenburg."    James  Shaw. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.     "  Nature  and  the  Camera."    T.  J.  Ward. 

Tuesday,  October  17. 
Eoyal  Photographic  Society."  Photomicrography  from  the  popular  side."    A.  E- 

Smith. 
Doncaster  Camera  Club.     "  Neg.itive  Making."    T.  Haigh  Connor. 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society.    Annual  General  Meeting. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.   *'  Portraiture."    T.  Lee  Syms. 
ShefSeld  Photographic   Society.      "  The  Catacombs    of  Eome."      Eer.   Bernard 

Butler,  S.J. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.     Print  Criticism.     The  Members. 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  *'  Thornton- Pickard  Prize  Slides,  &c." 

E.  Hesketh. 

Wednesday,  October  18. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     "  The  Platinotype  Process."    S.  Forster. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.   "  StlU  Life."    T.  W.  Eeader.    Print  Com 

petition— Outing,  Westminster. 
Huddersfield  Naturalist  and  Photographic  Society.     *'  A  Trip  to  Brittany."    A.  E. 

Porter. 
Ealing  Photographic  Society.    Portfolio  Criticisms. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.     "'  Still  Life  Photography."    E.  Baskett. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  Forest  Life."    F.  Martin  Duncan. 
Partick    Camera    Club.      "  Woodland    and   I/audscape    Photography."    By  Dan 

Dunlop. 

THtTRSDAY,    October   19. 
Shotts  Camera  Club.     Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Sutton  Photographic  Club.'  Annual  General  Meeting.    '*Some  Notes  on  Child 

Portraiture."    V.  Jobliug. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.    "  Betonching  the  Negative."  F.  A. 

Cooper. 
Loudon   and   Provincial   Photographic   Association.     "X-Eay  Demonstration." 

J.  I.  Pigg. 
Handswoith  Photographic  Society.   "Bromide  Enlarging."    A.  E.  Teague. 
Chelsea  and   District  Photographic  Society.      "August  on  a  Small    Holding." 

H.  H:  Wrench. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
MEi'^'iNti  held  Tuesday,  October  10,  the  president.  Lord  Redesdale, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Lord  Redesdale  then  delivered  his  presidential  address, 
taking  as  his  subject  the  life  and  labours  of  the  celebrated  Italian 
painter  of  the  stolen  "  Monna  Lisa,"  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Com- 
mencing with  some  passages  of  delightful  humour,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  elegance  of  the  theft  from  the  Louvre,  he  vividly 
sketched  the  condition  of  art,  both  in  Europe  and  the  East,  at  the 
time  of  Leonardo.  He  had  taken,  he  said,  the  life  and  work  of 
da  Vinci  as  the  subject  of  his  address,  since  the  vast  knowledge 
and  learning  which  the  artist  had  of  the  sciences  made  him  a  pecu- 
liarly fitting  and  profitable  study  for  photographers,  in  whose  art 
chemistry,  physics,  and,  therefore,  indirectly  mathematics,  joined 
forces  with  the  craft  and  thoughts  of  the  artist.  Men  such  as 
Leonardo  gave  the  lie  to  the  dictum  of  Schopenhauer  that  pre- 
eminence as  a  painter  and  powers  of  exact  observation  and  reason- 
ing were  never  found  united  in  the  same  individual.  Briefly  pass- 
ing over  the  parentage  and  youth  of  Leonardo  and  his  early  train- 
ing and  work  as  an  artist.  Lord  Redesdale  dealt  at  greater  length 
with  his  life-long  labours  in  the  field  of  mechanics  and  his  many 


observations  in  almost  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy.  A  true- 
estimate  oi  the  greatness  of  Leonardo  in  these  fields  of  learning  was- 
denied  to  his  contemporaries  because  most  of  his  observations  were 
not  published  during  his  lifetime,  and,  indeed,  owing  to  their  having 
been  written  in  cipher,  were  not  understood  until  many  years  after 
his  death.  Y'et  it  had  of  late  been  shown  through  the  researches  of 
German  and  French  literary  investigators  that  in  his  views  on  numy 
matters  of  natural  science  he  anticipated  the  work  of  philosophers 
of  the  century  following  his.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  most  intensely 
interesting  address  Lord  Redesdale  turned  to  the  lessons  for  photo- 
graphers which  were  to  be  learnt  from  a  study  of  the  great  Italian 
painter  and  philosopher.  Leonardo,  with  his  passion  for  truth, 
would  have  abhorred  the  efforts  of  the  photographer  to  do  work  in 
imitation  of  other  crafts  of  the  artist.  Lord  Redesdale,  in  a  few 
lurid  sentences,  threw  derision  upon  the  manner  in  which  photo- 
graphy at  the  hands  of  some  of  its  modern  exponents  was  made  to 
ape  the  other  ai'ts  to  the  utter  disregard  of  those  qualities  which 
made  it  admirable  in  itself.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ferguson,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones,  the  Society  showed  . 
its  keen  appreciation  of  the  president's  address  by  a  most  enthusias- 
tic vote  of  thanks. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  winter  session  opened  on  the  'Jth 
inst.  After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  passed  and 
approved  as  hopelessly  inaci'urate,  the  Secretary  announced  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  Club  should  contribute  to  the  Aiflliation  port- 
folio recently  started,  and  for  the  first  time  they  proposed  asking 
members  to  take  part  in  the  Afliliated  Societies'  Exhibition.  He 
understood  that  no  exhibit  would  be  accepted  unless  at  least  six 
members  were  hanged.  Although  the  Secretary  expressed  no 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  rule,  so  far 
as  this  club  is  concerned,  provided  a  judicious  selection  be  made, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  operate  beneficially,  even  if  it  re- 
sulted in  a  considerable  thinning  of  the  council. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Dodsworth  then  read  his  Presidential  address,  the  first 
part  of  which  consisted  of  a  recital  in  classic  form  and  compli- 
mentary vein  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session.  A  most  pains- 
taking amount  of  writing  and  re-writing  must  have  been  involved, 
and  the  President  well  deserved  the  cheers  which  marked  its  termin- 
ation. The  second  part  initiated  a  discussion  on  "Photographic 
Technique  of  the  Present  Day."  For  some  inscrutable  reason  the 
pictorialists  solidly  defended  the  present,  whilst  the  reputed  tech- 
nicians mostly  eulogised  the  misty  past.  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt,  champion- 
ing days  gone  by,  formally  opened  the  discussion,  and  for  once  in 
his  life  failed  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the  artistic  element;  it  was 
generally  felt  that  he  was  "  off  colour."  Dr.  Mees  opposed  most  of 
Mr.  Salt's  contentions,  but  complimented  him  on  several  definitions 
laid  down,  which  deserved  to  live  for  ever  in  the  realms  of  pure 
comedy.  Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors  said  that  the  photographer  of  to-day 
was  doubtless  "spoon-fed,"  and  occasioned  much  laughter  by  in- 
stancing modern  plate-speed  numbers  as  being  of  gKat  use  in  assist- 
ing the  tyro  towards  correct  exposure.  The  majority  of  pictorialists,. 
in  his  opinion,  were  far  better  technicians  than  many  purists,  wha 
habitually  turned  up  their  noses  in  disdain.  In  reply  to  a  question 
of  Mr.  Salt's  he  snappishly  added  he  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to- 
infer  that  the  possessor  of  a  naturally  retrousse  nose  was  necessarily 
a  technician.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  said  if  modern  technique  was  so 
perfect  as  some  had  represented,  why  did  the  average  negative 
require  such  a  fearful  amount  of  dodging  to  obtain  satisfactory 
prints  ?  In  their  House  exhibitions  the  criticisms  of  their  leading 
pictorialists  would  generally  lead  one  to  believe  there  was  not  a 
decent  print  on  the  walls.  Mr.  Woods  pointed  out  that  there  were 
so  many  printing  processes  capable  of  dealing  with  every  type  of 
negative  that  many  workers  lapsed  into  a  careless  method  of  work- 
ing, which  naturally  did  not  conduce  to  good  technique.  Mr. 
H.  P.  C.  Harpur,  eloquent  as  ever,  and  more  coherent  than  usual, 
strongly  maintained  that  in  the  technique  present-day  serious 
workers  were  far  in  advance  of  their  forefathers.  Could  anyone 
deny  that  their  photographic  progenitors  invariably  exhibited  an 
abominable  taste  in  mounting,  and  frequently  in  framing  their  wiry 
and  bald-headed  landscapes.  He  had  made  copious  notes,  which 
former  speakers  had  rendered  obsolete.  Mr.  Salt  made  a  brief 
reply  on  the  many  points  raised,  in  the  course  of  jvhich  he  depre- 
cated Dr.  Mees  trying  to  assume  the  role  of  a  pictorialist.  The  soli- 
tary silver  medal  which  Dr.  Mees  had  gained  in  one  of  their  open 
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exhibitions,  probably  by  some  uii  fortunate  error  in  the  compilation 
of  the  awards,  was  insiitfioient  justilication. 

WAI3ALI,  Photoohaphic  Sociktt. — At  the  meeting  of  last  week 
Mr.  Wm.  Bell  gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  "Retouching."  How  to  produce  the  best  points 
on  the  pencils  nsed,  what  sort  of  pencils  to  procure,  the  best  re- 
touching medium  to  buy,  and  how  best  to  apply  it  to  the  negative, 
were  dealt  with  in  his  opening  remarks.  Then  followed  instructions 
as  to  knives,  and  knife  work  on  the  negative,  followed  again  by 
spotting  brushes  and  how  to  use  them,  with  most  valuable  hints  as 
to  making  little  tools  and  contrivances  for  improving  the  work  at 
various  stages.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  lecture 
was  the  exhaustive  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Bell  on  the  proper 
strokes  to  use  in  the  actual  retouching  itself,  which  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  an  enlarged  paper  negative,  on  which  the 
strokes  were  actually  shown,  and  also  by  the  use  of  some  most 
artistic  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  the  eye,  nose,  and  different  parts 
of  the  face,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  demonstrator  purposely 
for  the  occasion.  Everything  was  dealt  with  in  a  most  masterly 
manner,  and  every  detail  followed  with  the  keenest  attention  by 
the  large  number  of  members  present. 


Corresponaencc. 


Commercial  $  (,m\  Intelligence. 

Leoai  Notices. — At  Birmingham  on  October  4  the  first  meeting 
was  held  of  the  creditors  of  Herbert  Edward  Newey,  camera  bellows 
maker,  carrying  on  business  at  9,  Great  Colmore  Street,  Birming- 
ham. The  liabilities  were  put  at  £102,  and  the  estimated  deficiency 
at  £63,  while  the  causes  of  failure  alleged  were  bad  trade,  foreign 
competition,  and  want  of  capital.  The  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Official  Receiver. 


NEW    COMPANIES    REGISTERED. 
Ideal  Studios,  Ltd. — September  13,  in  Edinburgh.     £500,  in  £1 
shares  (400  Preference).     Business  :  That  of  Henry  Coates,  photo- 
grapher, Perth.     Private  company.     Office,  10,  Scott  Street,  Perth. 


Scottish  Pictorial  Circle.— -At  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Pictorial  Circle,  the  president,  :Mr.  W.  C.  S.  Fergusson 
occupied  the  chair,  and  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  new 
members  and  associates  of  the  Circle.  A  start  was  being  made  with 
a  new  name  and  practically  a  new  constitution,  so  that  the  future 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  members  and  associates.  He 
would  ask  each  to  remember  that  they  stood  for  the  advance  of 
pictorial  photography  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Fergusson  then  proceeded 
with  his  presidential  address,  taking  for  his  subject  the  question  of 
"Motive."  Many  prints  that  came  under  his  notice,  he  found, 
were  lacking  in  motive  such  as  is  requisite  and  essential  to  success. 
Workers  must  not  because  of  that  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  no  original  motive.  There  must  have  been  some,  but  the 
photographer  had  failed  to  get  it  after  all.  The  landscape,  as  seen, 
had  the  glory  of  colour,  but  in  the  print  it  fell  flat.  He  did  not 
recommend  that  one  should  altogether  ignore  colour,  but  it  was 
best  to  consider  the  subject  as  it  appeared,  and  whether  it  would 
retain  sufficient  tone  to  justify  its  existence.  Supposing  we  photo- 
graphed a  tree  or  a  street  scene,  we  hardly  called  that  motive.  If  we 
photographed  the  tree  looming  out  of  the  fog  in  surroundings  suitable, 
or  the  street  with  the  sun  showing  shadows,  we  no  longer  photographed 
for  the  subject  itself,  but  for  the  effect  produced,  and  that  was  the 
motive  of  the  picture.  The  impulsive  man  would  often  secure  an 
occasional  picture  by  taking  many  photographs  in  a  hurry,  but  he 
was  the  one  who  benefited  the  plate-maker,  and  it  was  more  from 
good  luck  than  good  guidance  that  any  good  results  were  attained. 
The  deliberative  man  was  not  in  a  hurry,  and  would  abandon  the 
subject  altogether  unless  the  motive  was  likely  to  be  achieved.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  show  personality  as  well  as  motive,  and 
not  make  pictures  after  the  style  of  Whitehead's  or  Demachy's,  or 
any  other  worker  of  prominence.  Photographers  should  not  be 
disappointed  if  their  pictures  did  not  always  appeal  to  others,  but 
they  should  be  a  remembrance  of  thought  and  time  that  has  been 
well  spent. 


*•*  Corretponitenti  should  never  write  on  both  tidei  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  it  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  leriteri  are  given. 
*•*  IFe  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinioru  expressed 

by  Our  correspondents. 

A  PROPOSED  UNION  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — The  correspondence  in  the  "  B.J."  on  a  photographic 
ossigtants'  union,  I  think,  is  very  sensible,  practical,  and  interesting. 
I  like  G.  C.  Reidy's  views,  and  if  assbtants  would  more  often  study 
the  employers'  interest,  with  a  suggestion  here  and  there,  that 
would  probably  help  the  employer,  say,  in  saving  waste,  or  some 
more  economical  way  in  using  developers,  etc.  The  assistant  is 
no  loser  for  his  practical  advice,  but,  alas !  how  many  old-fashioned 
assistants  keep  things  to  themselves  rather  than  tell  their  employer, 
and  often  laugh  when  they  see  things  going  wrong,  when  perhaps 
a  word  from  them  might  put  the  whole  thing  right,  and  how  many 
refuse  to  "get  the  hustle  on."  I  remember  ten  years  ago  I  had 
a  good  retoucher.  But  he  was  very  slow.  He  would  count  up  how 
many  negatives  he  had  done  at  a  good  trade  price  per  head,  and 
only  do  the  number  that  he  considered  was  sutficient  to  his  day's 
wage.  He  received  £2  per  week.  We  had  several  cutting  firms 
open  here.  Down  went  the  prices.  Postcards  began  to  come  along, 
and  I  had  to  "get  the  hustle  on  "  or  go  under.  I  seriously  thought 
the  matter  over,  decided  to  "  get  the  hustle  on,"  but  keep  my  prices 
as  high  as  possible.  Now  this  individual  would  not  get  a  hustle 
on.  I  explained  to  him  that  as  prices  had  dropped  he  must  put  less 
work  on  negatives,  and  that  he  must  rush  them  through  as  much 
as  possible.  This  he  refused  to  do,  so,  of  course,  he  had  to  go,  and 
for  five  years  his  family  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  good 
dinner.  Now  he  has  "  put  the  hustle  on,"  working  up  B.  and  W., 
and  retouching  at  a  low  price,  and  earning  a  good  wage  every  week, 
although  perhaps  not  quite  up  to  his  £2  per  week.  Now,  if  only  he 
had  "put  the  hustle  on"  and  adapted  himself  to  altered  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  could  have  been  in  my  employ 
at  the  same  wage  all  the  time.  Probably  he  is  only  one  out  of 
many  assistants  if  circumstances  call  for  it. 

Paragraph  2  is  very  correct  re  the  unpractical  assistant.  Having 
doubled  my  staff  this  last  five  years  I  have  frequently  advertised 
for  assistants,  especially  for  the  dark-room.  Men  have  answered 
and  turned  up,  with  splendid  testimonials,  but  when  put  to  do  the 
work  simply  knew  nothing  about  it.  Their  first  request,  when 
asked  to  do  anything,  would  be,  "  you  show  me  the  way  you  like  it 
done,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Or,  "  Oh,  I  shall  want  just  a  little 
practice  at  this,  as  I  have  not  done  any  for  a  number  of  years." 
Yet  they  have  written  and  said  they  were  good  at  this  special 
work.  Several  of  them  came  from  very  long  distances,  and  as  I 
agreed  to  pay  their  fare,  I  found  it  a  very  expensive  item— one 
week's  pay,  railway  fare,  material  wasted,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  having  to  put  my  other  assistants  on  overtime,  which  I  paid  for 
to  get  the  work  out.  Not  long  ago  I  had  four  assistants  conse- 
cutively for  the  dark-room  that  were  useless.  Two  admitted  they 
were  hard  up  and  took  the  job  on  to  get  a  little  cash.  I  wrote  and 
told  them  the  wage,  which  was  30s.  per  week,  for  darkroom  only, 
and  what  I  wanted  them  to  do. 

Now,  assistants,  if  you  can  form  a  union  that  will  stop  this  sort 
of  fraud,  "put  a  hiistle  on  "  and  do  it. 

"  T.  W.  P."  brings  out  some  good  points.  The  cheap  labour, 
with  his  other  catalogue  of  nasty  things,  is  a  good  point.  Form 
th?  union  and  make  it  impossible  to  be  able  to  utilise  cheap  labour, 
and  so  consequently  shut  up  the  cheap  jack  "  slotographer. "  The 
cheap  jack  slotographer  will  probably  cause  one  or  more 
studios  to  be  closed  that  would  have  given  you  a  decent  wage  and 
your  Sunday  free,  not  a  few  hours  one  day  in  the  week,  and  call 
it  equivalent  to  Sunday,  when  all  your  friends  are  working,  but 
your  half-day  in  the  week  and  Sunday  free,  when  your  other  paU 
and  friends  are  free;  and  if  you  are  so  inclined  you  can  worship 
your  Maker,  and  get  out  in  the  country  and  see  the  sights  He  has 
prepared  for  the  eye  of  man,  breathe  fresh  air  into  your  lungs,  and 
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feel  you  are  a  man,  not  a  machine.  "  Put  the  hustle  on,"  support 
the  assistants'  union  in  their  good  endeavour  to  get  this  day  for 
you,  which  is  your  just  right.  Form  your  union,  lift  up  the  name 
of  photography,  and  I  think  you  will  find  employers  are  with  you. — 
Yours  truly,  "  F.   f.    S. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  sorry  to  again  .trouble  you,  but  when  I  said 
I  would  not  do  so  again  upon  the  question  of  tlie  proposed  union,  I 
had  in  mind  the  endless  discussion  my  suggestion  offered,  which 
I  felt  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  continue  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  columns. 

I  stated  my  argument  plainly,  and  I  feel  sure  that  some  will 
find  good  points  in  it,  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  any  facts 
stated  are  correct  in  every  detail. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  my  critics,  carried  away  by  their  wrath 
and  indignation  at  the  thought  that  I  should  dare  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing, public  only  to  photographic  assistants  and  the  press,  have 
overstepped  the  borders  of  criticism  and  indulged  in  personalities. 

Just  a  word  of  advice  for  their  future  guidance  and  I  have  finished. 
'Tis  well  when  engaged  in  friendly  argument  to  keep  a  cool  head, 
and,  above  all,  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  substantiate  your 
remarks.  By  so  doing  only  can  you  look  for  success  in  debate. 
This  is  an  excellent  example.  You  have  stated  your  case,  and. 
more,  failed  ignominiously.  For  your  further  enliglitenment,  rest 
iissured  that  I  was  not  in  attendance  at  that  meeting,  but  an  old 
friend  of  my  assistant  days  was  present  in  his  true  capacity,  and  so 
splutters  out  the  wrath  and  indignation. — Yours  truly, 

L.   R.    GOODTEH. 

33.  High   Street,   Bognor. 
October  7,  1911. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  already  expressed  some  of  my  views  as  to  a 
Union,  but  now  I  wish  to  say  an  association  such  as  "  T.  W.  P." 
suggests,  would  have  my  best  support— a  society,  waiving  the  wage 
and  hour  question,  coaoentrating  on  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
Government  action  in  regard  to  apprentices,  etc.,  etc. 

Before  permanent  improvement  can  be  made  the  root  of  the 
trouble  must  be  found.  "  T.  W.  P."  gets  near  the  spot  when  he 
speiiks  of  the  admission  of  youug  workers  into  photography  as  a 
profession.  Decrease  the  number  of  apprentices  and  have  them 
properly  taught,  then  we  shall  soon  see  a  change  for  the  better  in 
photography. 

To  get  a  little  nearer  the  root  of  the  trouble,  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  lack  of  self-help  among  assistants.  The  assistants  of 
to-day  will  be  masters  in  the  future ;  but  what  efforts  are  they 
nuiking  to  fit  themselves  for  such  positions  ?  It  does  not  matter 
what  Union  is  formed,  there  will  be  no  permanent  improvement 
until  assistants  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  must  help  themselves 
individually  more  than  they  are  doing  at  present  if  they  wish  for 
a  better  state  of  affairs. 

There  is  a  passage  in  "Play  Fair's"  letter  which  bears  on  this 
point.  In  referring  to  Mr.  Goodyer  he  writes  : — "  He  has  shown 
us  that  he  has  reached  a  happy  condition  by  an  unusually  fortunate 
series  of  circumstances,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  some  native  ability  and 
the  above  rule"  (which  reads  "every  man  for  himself").  To  my 
mind,  this  views  Mr.  Goodyer  in  an  entirely  wrong  light,  but  that 
is  not  the  point  I  want  to  deal  with.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Goodyer 
only  by  name,  but  I  judge  he  is  capable  of  speaking  for  himself. 
Now  the  question  is  this  :  Do  successful  men  reach  that  happy  con- 
dition by  an  unusually  fortunate  series  of  circumstances?  Certainly 
not.  I  know  of  many  cases  similar  to  the  one  Mr.  Goodyer  related. 
Such  circumstances  are  not  at  all  unusual ;  but  a  man  to  be  success- 
ful must  master  circumstances,  and  not  let  circumstances  master  him. 
Nine  out  of  ten  assistants  would  have  accepted  a  lower  wage  and 
not  made  the  slightest  effort  to  benefit  by  the  opportunities  given. 
There's  the  difference  !  If  Mr.  Goodyer  had  not  spoken  for  himself 
who  would  for  him?  ' 

I  was  Sony  to  note  the  bitter  tone  of  "  Play  Pair's  "  letter.  Per- 
sonal remarks  are  not  calculated  to  do  the"  cause  any  good  If 
assistants  only  go  about  this  matter  in  the  right  way  they  will  find 


that  many  master  photographers    can    help   them  to  a  very  large 
degree. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  young  assistants  the 
future  of  photography  is  in  your  hands.  Shape  it  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. Consider  well  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  present 
trouble  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  and  lasting  improvement — and  act. 
Yours  truly,  Non-Unionist. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  Trade  Union  has  been  formed  for  Photographic 
Assistants,  and  after  reading  the  correspondence  on  the  subject 
in  your  columns  of  late,  one  would  certainly  think  there  was  a 
great  and  crying  need  for  such  a  thing.  We  are  told  that  the  em- 
ployer is  a  tyrant,  that  the  working  hours  are  cruel,  that  the  wages 
are  not  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  that  the 
general  conditions  are  as  bad  as  they  can  possibly  be,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  this  most  desperate  state  of  affairs  is  to  form 
a  Trade  Union,  so  that  the  men  by  combining  against  the  masters- 
may  compel  this  terrible  slavery  to  stop. 

Now,  gentlemen,  may  I,  as  an  assistant  in  a  business  not  a  long 
way  from  Bond  Street,  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  my  experience- 
(and  I  have  had  a  long  one)  I  have  not  yet  discovered  in  our  pro- 
fession any  of  these  fearful  conditions  to  exist.  I  have  no  doubt, 
things  might  be  better,  for  we  shall  not  find  much  this  side  of 
Heaven  that  is  quite  perfect;  and,  incidentally,  all  of  us  rejoice 
that  there  will  be  no  photography  there. 

But  I  want  to  suggest  that  if  there  are  points  that  want  cor- 
rection, we,  as  assistants,  shall  not  gain  the  desired  result  by  this 
weak  and  foolish  Union  talk. 

In  our  profession  to-day  there  is  a  great  and  crying  need,  but 
It  does  not  come  from  the  assistant,  it  comes  from  the  employer. 
It  IS  the  need  for  good  and  honest  workers.  I  challenge  "any 
assistant  who  feels  inclined  to  lean  towards  a  trade  miion,  to  go 
to  a  good  photographer,  and  he  will  find  that  if  he  is  a  good  worker 
he  can  command  his  own  price  and  his  own  conditions,  for  good 
workers  are  few  and  far  between,  and  there  is  a  greater  demand 
than  there  is  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  no  good  he  had 
better  not  trouble,  but  stick  to  his  25s.,  be  thankful  he  can  get  it, 
and  remember  there  are  other  fools  who  do  not  get  as  much. 

Jly  contention  is  that  where  the  worker  is  good  the  work  is 
better.  The  employer  can  command  better  prices  for  it,  and  so 
pay  better  wages ;  then  is  the  status  of  all  improved.  But  this  idea 
of  a  Union,  to  start  by  improving  the  employer,  is  so  weak.  It  is 
not  the  master  that  makes  all  the  progress,  'tis  rather  with  tlie  man, 
who  produces  the  satisfactory  article.  A  Trade  Union  will  never 
achieve  anything  that's  good,  for  I  contend  that  a  Trade  Unionist 
can  neither  be  hdnest  to  his  employer  nor  to  himself. 

Concerning  the  question  of  hours  of  working,  photography  is  not 
exactly  like  laying  bricks— one  cannot  lay  down  one's  tools  always 
to  the  moment — and  I  have  not  yet  had  a  governor  to  whom  at  a 
busy  time  I  have  given  an  hour,  who  has  not  when  times  were- 
slack,  returned  it  with  interest  when  I  wanted  to  take  the  dog  out. 
It  was  my  keenness  on  the  subject  generally,  and  my  interest  in 
my  profession,  that  led  me  to  attend  the  meeting  the  other  night 
when  this  glorious  society  came  into  being. 

The  meeting  itself  did  not  strike  me  very  impressively.  Mr. 
Jarrett  had  expended  a  deal  of  subtle  humour,  pbis  25s.  (for  thfr 
latter  item  a  collection  was  made)  ;  but,  with  all  that,  out  of  the 
few  thousands  of  assistants  in  London  and  near  by,  only  eleven 
turned  up.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  J.  himself  had  great  faith,  for  he- 
only  provided  seats  for  twenty-five.  I  know  there  were  only 
twenty-five,  because  I  counted,  and  I  am  very  good  at  counting  (up- 
to  twenty-five).  If  Mr.  J.  is  only  as  good,  he  will  not  need.  I'll 
wager,  to  be  better,  he  will  be  able  easily  to  count  up  his  followers 
jn  London. 

I  note  that  he  says  the  room  would  hold  fifty.  I  do  not  dispute 
it.  Packed  lengthways,  on  the  fioor,  on  top  of  one  another  (like 
sardines),  the  room  would  hold  150 ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion that  only  eleven  were  there. 

Still,  the  Union  was  formed,  and,  of  course,  many  great  works 
have  started  with  less  adherents,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  poor  return 
for  all  Sir.  Jarrett 's  humour — never  mind  the  25s. 

By  the  way,   it  seems  a    pity  that  some  of  his  friends   cannot 
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take  11  little  gentle  critioism  without  showing  such  a  funny  temper. 
One  of  them,  who  mo.st  unsuitably  terms  himself  "  Play  Fair,"  told 
u.s  in  last  week's  ".Journal"  that  he  had  to  rest  two  whole  days 
(and,  I  suppose,  niithts)  to  let  his  indignation  vml  down  before  he 
replied  to  Mr.  Goodyer.  Having  at  the  end  of  this  time  seemingly 
got  over  this  bad  attack,  he  writes  and  makes  the  foolish  statement 
that  Mr.  Goodyer  (although  a  master  man  and  therefore  a  hated 
capitalist)  got  into  a  private  assistants'  meeting  by  false  pretences, 
and  spoke  and  voted  against  the  formation  of  the  society.  As  Mr. 
Goodyer  was  not  there  at  all,  and  as  I  was  the  only  one  present 
not  in  agreement,  it  seems  a  pity  that  "  Fair  Play  "  did  not  take 
a  further  couple  of  days  to  recover. 

But  to  the  subject.  Honestly,  I  do  not  know  of  what  my  fellow 
assistants  complain.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  do  require  a  Union 
to  protect  them.  I  have  met  some  that  deserved  three  months  as 
well. 

Of  what  does  Mr.  Jarrett  complain  for  himself?  Surely,  "for 
an  assistant,"  he  cannot  have  a  bad  berth,  either  as  regards  pay  or 
hours,  for  he  seems  to  be  able  to  dash  about  the  country  holding 
little  "  Bands  of  Hope  "  meetings,  and  generally  amusing  himself. 
I  cannot  really  think  "  his  "  photography  is  the  better  for  it. 

No.  gentlemen,  although  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  employer,  yet 
in  my  humble  judgment  no  Union  is  necessary. 

But  it  is  formed.  The  Society  of  Photographic  Assistants  and 
Allied  Trades  is  with  us.  It  is  a  good  name,  I  like  it,  it  sounds 
well.  May  I  suggest  that  by  the  side  of  it,  on  the  society's  note- 
paper,  they  use  as  an  emblem  a  clock,  ever  pointing  to  six,  and 
for  a  little  motto  the  following  : — 

"  I've  worked  eight  hours  this  day, 

For  my  Union  rate  of  pay ; 

Your  plates  are  in  the  dish. 

For  your  prints  you  can  fish, 

For  I  wouldn't  work  a  half  a  minute  longer." 
— Faithfully  yours,  Willi.vm  G.  Heabn. 

16,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


TANK  DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  chief  and  almost  the  only  trouble  I  experience 
in  the  use  of  a  tank  for  developing  is  air-bubbles  adhering  to  the 
plates. 

This  occurs  even  with  the  greatest  care  in  procedure,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  because  I  draw  water  direct  from  main  supply. 

I  thought  of  fixing  a  copper  cistern  of  about  three  gallons  capacity 
(which  I  happen  to  have  by  me|  in  the  dark-room,  and  keeping  a 
supply  of  boiled  water  in  that. 

Is  there  any  need  to  have  it  enamelled,  or  would  the  plain  copper 
be  harmless? 

I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondents  who  consider  the  claims 
made  for  the  various  tanks  are  too  sweeping.  Different  batches  of 
the  same  plate  will  often  vary  so  much  in  their  developing  speed, 
as  Mr.  Watkins  is  careful  to  point  out,  that  only  a  trial  of  each 
batch  can  save  an  occasional  catastrophe. 

The  tank  with  its  dilute  developer  also  fails  in  cases  of  real  under- 
exposure, though  it  helps  in  over-exposure  by  carrying  development 
beyond  what  the  plate  would  probably  get  in  a  dish,  and  so  increas- 
ing contrast,  which  is  needed  in  guch  a  case. — Yours  faithfully, 

N.  F.  H. 

[The  plain  copper  should  be  quite  harmless;  in  fact,  you  could 
hardly  have  anything  better  than  copper. — Eds.  "  B.  J." 


PLATE  BACKING. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  your  "  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  I  notice  an 
enquiry  about  plate-backing,  and  although  your  advice  needs  no 
revision,  I  am  venturing  to  send  you  a  form  of  backing  that  I  have 
found  very  effective  and  simple.  It  is  primarily  "  Boryl-caramel." 
as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lichtenstein  and  Co.  This  is  carefully 
thinned  by  judicious  additions  of  methylated  spirit,  water,  and  a 
strong  solution  of  (I  use)  gum  arabic,  until  an  even  mixture  of  the 
consistence  of  paste  is  attained.     To  this  is  added,  drop  by  drop. 


Stephens'  ebony  stain,  until  a  trial  coating  on  a  piece  of  glass  giret 
an  opa(iue  film.  The  backing  properties  of  the  caramel  are  im- 
mensely improved  by  the  addition  of  the  stain,  although  by  trans- 
mitted light  the  colour  of  the  stain  is  rather  lake  than  ebony.  It 
dries  very  (juickly  if  the  water  is  sparingly  added. — I  am.  Gentlemen, 
yours  faithfully,"  O.  T.  Habbis. 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  P.P.A. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — A  special  general  meeting  of  the  P.P.A.  is  called  for 
(Jctober  13  to  consider  the  question  of  the  annual  business  meeting. 

While  the  members  will  welcome  the  opportunity  given  by  the 
Council  to  discuss  this  matter,  many  will  find  the  new  rule  suggested 
unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  leaves  the  holding  of  an  annual  congress  al, 
the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

The  advantages  of  an  annual  congress  are  obvious.  Before  the 
Congress  was  started  the  membership  of  the  P.P.A.  had  beea 
decreasing.  It  was  openly  stated  by  many  photographers  (though 
the  statement  was  hardly  fair  or  accurate)  that  the  P.P.A.  was  no 
good  to  them.  Since  the  congresses  have  been  held  the  number  of 
members  has  gone  up  greatly,  and  the  general  interest  in  the 
association  has  undoubtedly  increased,  and  yet  the  authorities  have 
nut  the  courage  to  make  this  congress  an  annual  and  permanent 
feature  of  the  P.P.A. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  this.  It  seems  that  there 
was  a  slight  loss  on  each  congress,  though  less  on  the  last  than  on 
the  first,  but  the  amount  is  such  that  a  slight  re-arrangement  of  the 
fees  charged  would  make  it  up,  even  if  the  small  deficit  were  not 
thought  a  proper  charge  on  the  general  funds. 

There  is  also,  surely,  no  reason  why  we  should  be  dependent  oB 
any  exhibition  or  other  society  for  support  which  may  or  may  not 
be  forthcoming  in  any  given  year.  If  the  co-operation  can  be  got, 
well  and  good,  but,  if  not,  can  we  not  stand  on  our  own  legs? 

Then  there  may  be  a  natural  fear  on  the  part  of  those  who  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  association  that  a  business  meeting  composed  of 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  the  Council  and  the 
general  business  of  the  Association,  may  pass  resolutions  or  come 
to  decisions  which  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  P.P.A.  But 
this  is  a  risk  which  must  be  run,  and  the  interest  aroused  will  more 
than  compensate  for  any  indiscretion  of  which  a  large  meeting  may 
be  guilty.  And  I  am  sure  that  any  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
Council  will  be  made  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and  with  a  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  arduous  work  of  the  Secretary  and  Council 
throughout  the  year. 

It  would  be  well,  too,  if  the  feeling  generally  expressed  at  last 
congress  were  understood  by  those  arranging  future  congresses,  viz., 
that  the  bulk  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  business  discussions 
and  to  demonstrations  where  things  wo«ld  not  be  rushed  at  the 
close  of  a  busy  day.  One  day's  outing  would  be  quite  sufficient,  as 
many  of  the  members  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  come  on  what 
they  hope  to  be  useful  and  serious  business.  In  saying  this,  I  am 
making  no  reflection  on  the  organisers  of  past  congresses,  whose 
efforts  were  justified  by  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  success  which 
attended  them.  But  we  must  learn  by  experience,  and  try  to  im- 
prove things  if  we  can. 

To  my  great  regret  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  special  meeting,  and 
I  am,  therefore,  indebted  to  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your  columns 
to  enable  me  to  put  my  views  on  this  important  point  before  my 
fellow  members  of  the  P.P.A.— I  am,  &c., 

T.    DBtTMMONO    ShIELS. 


TITLE-LETTERING  ON  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,^I  read  in  your  correspondence  columns  a  few  weeks 
back  of  a  reader  who  was  troubled  to  find  a  way  to  title  negatives. 
I  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  titling,  and  perhaps  can  help  him  out. 
The  outfit  1  used  is  sold  by  .Messrs.  Burke  and  James,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  and  is  named  "  The  THleit  Outfit." 

I  cannot  say  for  certain  the  price  of  the  outfit  or  the  exact  number 
of  alphabets  it  contained,  as  prices  differ  in  each  direction.  The 
letters  are  made  of  a  light  copper  material,  carefully  cut,  and  of 
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miniatui'e  size,  and  can  be  fixed  on  the  negative  with  a  brush 
moistened  with  a  special  adhesive  which  is  supplied  in  the  outfit. 
One  outfit  will  last  several  months  with  care.  The  letters  can  easily 
be  removed  from  a  negative  at  any  time. — Yours  truly, 

George  Charles  Reidy. 

128,  Pembroke  Street, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

[We  believe  the  "  Titleit  "  outfit  referred  to  by  our  correspondent 
is  sold  in  this  countrv  by  Messrs.  0.  Sichel  and  Co.,  52,  Bunhill  Row, 
E.G.— Eds.  "  B.  J."] 


Hn$u)er$  to  Corre$ponaent$. 


••  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  op  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*»•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•«*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*.*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photograph.s  Registered  : 

E.   H.  Lord,  King  Street  Post  Office,  Hebden  Bridge,  Yorks.    Photograph  of  a 

View  of  Jleptonstall. 
T,  S.  Bavis,  29,  Ashfield  Avenue,  Lancaster.    Photograph  of  E.  B.  Daicnoti  of  Aid- 

clijfe  Hall,  Lancaster. 

Wallis. — Yes,  much  too  dark.  It  looks  as  though  the  studio  light 
wanted  diffusing  with  light  blinds,  the  sitter  placed  further  from 
it,  and  a  reflector  used.  You  should  study  the  articles  on  lighting 
which  appeared  in  the  "B.J."  for  March  18  and  25,  and  April  1, 
8  and  15,  1910. 

Enamels. — Can  you  advise  me  on  the  best  book  to  obtain  on  the 
production  of  ceramic  enamels  in  colours  and  monochrome  ? — 
Enamel. 

"  Ceramic  Enamels,"  by  W.  Ethelbert  Henry,  published  by 
Rbutledge  and  Co.,  68,  Carter  Lane,  E.C.,  Is.  6d. 

Eosixe. — Please  advise  me  as  to  firm  that  sells  eosine,  as  per  article 
in  "B.J.,"  September  1,  1911.  I  am  unable  to  find  it  listed  in 
the  American  chemical   books. — Geo.   H.  Russell. 

Mawson  and  Swan,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Fuerst 
Brothers,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  London,  E.G. ;  or  Penrose  and  Co.,  109, 
Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.G. 

Warm-toned  Bromides. — Can  you  inform  me  in  next  issue  of 
"B.J."  if  there  is  any  way  of  obtaining  a  warm  black  or  olive- 
black  by  adding  something  to  the  developer  of  bromides  ? — Warm 
Black. 

You  can  use  developers  which,  with  extra  exposure,  will  give 
a  warmer-toned  colour,  e.g.,  pyro-soda  made  up  with  plenty  of 
sulphite.  But  it  is  not  a  very  good  process,  not  as  good  as  using 
the  copper  toner  for  a  short  time  on  the  fixed  and  washed  prints. 

Copyright. — 1.  A  coloured  lithograph  has  been  brought  to  me  to 
copy  as  postcards.  At  the  bottom  of  print  is  written — "  Copyright 
applied  for."  I  suppose  this  means  nothing;  but  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  copyright  I  must  search  the  register  at  Somerset 
House.  2.  Can  I  get  someone  to  do  this  for  me,  or  will  the 
officials  answer,  and  what  is  the  charge? — "Koppirite." 

1.  Yes,  search  must  be  made  :  the  registers  are  at  Stationers 
Hall,  Ludgate  Hill.     2.  The  officials  do  not  search  :  you  must  go 


yourself  or  employ  someone.     The  charge  for  permission  to  search 
is  Is. 

Cinematography  in  Colours. — Has  it  yet  been  possible  to  take 
photographs  on  a  cinematograph  film  in  natural  colours  direct?  I 
am  told  that  such  pictures  are  taken  and  are  shown  at  several 
places  in  London,  also  at  Clarke's  Argyle  Theatre,  Birkenhead, 
who  has  sole  rights  for  that  district.  The  Investiture  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  one  picture  mentioned  as  being  taken  in 
natural  colours,  and  not  coloured  by  hand  or  mechanical  means. — • 
Enquirer. 

Yes,  certainly,  the  Smith-Urban,  or  "  Kinemacolor,"  process, 
now  shown  nightly  at  the  Scala  Theatre,  London,  and  elsewhere. 

Lens  for  Flashlight. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  type 
of  lens  would  be  most  suitable  for  general  flashlight  work.  Size 
of  plate  required  to  cover  12  x  10.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  obtain 
an  expensive  anastigmat,  or  should  I  find  a  good  quality  R.R.  lens 
answer  my  purpose  ?  Also  what  would  be  the  best  focal  length 
for  lens  ? — Flashlight. 

Get  a  somewhat  short  focus,  8  in.  or  10  in.,  the  larger  the 
aperture  the  better.  You  get  lens  of  the  older  type  which  will 
cover  fairly  well  at  //ll  to  //16,  and  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
select  an  anastigmat  which  will  do  the  same  at  //8  or  //6. 

Dryi.ng  Marks  on  Negatives. — As  a  reader  of  your  weekly  journal 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  through  your  paper 
how  I  can  eliminate  marks  in  negatives,  uneven  in  character,  due 
to  non-uniform  drying.  I  have  three  really  good  negatives  which 
are  suffering  from  these  defects,  and  if  you  can  suggest  a  remedy 
(in  detail)  that  will  rid  them  of  these  marks  I  should  esteem  it  a 
favour. — W.  C.  Gimber. 

We  fear  there  is  no  certain  remedy,  but  it  is  worth  while  trying 
the  effect  of  re-soaking  for,  say,  twelve  hours,  and  then  re-dry 
carefully.  If  this  fails,  you  must  resort  to  retouching  or  dodging 
in  printing. 

Colour  Prints. — I  have  seen  an  advertisement  in  your  journal  for 
colour  photography  on  paper  by  a  Paris  firm.  I  have  read  about 
their  invention  in  a  daily  paper,  so  would  like  to  give  it  a  trial, 
but  am  handicapped  owing  to  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  colour 
photography.  How  should  I  commence  ?  Which  is  the  right  plate 
or  film,  and  how  should  I  treat  same.  Your  kind  advice  through 
your  "Journal"  will  oblige.- — il.  Collins. 

Your  first  requisite  is  a  screen  plate  transparency  made  on  the 
Autochrome  or  Dufay  plate.  The  former  is  supplied  by  the  Lumiere 
Co.,  the  latter  by  the  Autotype  Co.  From  this  prints  are  made 
on  the  Uto  paper. 

Removixg  V.tRNiSH. — Recently  I  was  retouching  a  portrait  negative, 
which  is  of  particular  value  to  me.  The  varnish  was  put  on  rather 
roughly,  and  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  coarseness  of  the  retouch- 
ing, and  wished  to  remove  the  varnish.  I  had  no  turpentine 
by  me,  and  used  spirits  of  wine,  thinking  it  might  do,  but  it  had 
no  effect,  and  I  find  now  that  neither  turpentine,  benzine,  or 
soaking  the  negative  seems  to  have  any  effect  on  the  varnish, 
which  now  appears  to  have  become  insoluble.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  anything  which  can  remove  it? — Boyce. 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  varnish  was  used,  so  it  is  difficult 
to  answer  your  query.  We  suspect,  however,  that  you  have  not 
soaked  the  negative  in  the  spirit  long  enough.  Try  soaking  in 
alcohol  all  night. 

Flashlight. — I  am  asked  to  take  a  group  of  about  100  men  in  local 
town  hall  by  flashlight.  Hall  would  be  about  50-60  ft.  long,  the 
dome  shape  (a)  being  a  large  window.  There  is  an  ante-room  (/)) 
adjoining,  which  provides  a  good  view  point.  How  much  flash 
powder  should  be  used  ?  Lens  working  at  //6,  plate  300  H.  &  ^1 
Where  would  be  best  point  at  which  to  burn  powder — inside  corner 
(c)  ? — A  Twelve  Years'  Reader. 

We  should  say  you  will  be  obliged  to  group  the  people  in  and 
in  front  of  the  window,  and  place  the  camera  straight  opposite. 
We  cannot  say  if  the  breadth  of  the  hall  and  the  shortness  of  focus 
of  your  lens  allow  of  this  being  done ;  but  if  they  do,  powder  must 
be  burnt  to  right  or  left  close  behind  the  camera.  We  should  .lay 
from  i  oz.  to  5  oz.  of  powder. 
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ExAMiNATroNS.— Shall  bo  plrasptl  if  yoii  will  inform  me  if  it  ia  po»- 
sible  for  me  to  cnt*>r  the  City  and  Oiiiltls  of  London  Institute 
examinutiuns.  In  this  city  (Norwich)  there  nre  no  photoxraphic 
classes  in  connection  with  the  Technical  Institute,  but  have 
studied  photofjraphy  for  several  years,  and  should  very  much  like 
to  compete  for  the  ordinary  grade  examination.  If  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  enter,  I  shall  be  extremely  obliyed  if  you  will  inform 
me  whom  to  write  to  and  address  of  same. — X.\M. 

Certainly,  you  can  enter  for  the  examination  without  attendinx 
a  class.  Write  to  the  Secretary,  Examination  Dept.,  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington, 
S.VV.,  asking  for  the  address  of  the  centre  nearest  to  you  where 
examinations  are  held. 

EcoNOMiCAi.  Washing.— Having  had  a  water  meter  fixed  on  my 
supply  I  should  be  glad  if  you  or  any  reader  can  give  me  an 
idea  as  to  the  most  economical  way  cf  washing  prints  and  plates. 
I  thought  of  hand-washing  them  a  tew  minutes,  and 
then  putting  them  through  an  eliminator.  If  they  are 
hand-washed  throughout,  how  many  changes  of  water  do 
you  consider  it  necessary  to  put  them  through  to  thoroughly 
i-emove  all  hypo,  and  how  long  should  they  remain  in  each  change, 
both  prints  and  plates?  Up  to  the  present  Ihave  been  using 
running  water. — Mktkr. 

For  plates  six  changes  should  be  enough,  if  five  minutes'  soak- 
ing is  allowed  between  each  change.  For  prints  we  should  consider 
twelve  changes  desirable,  but  you  must  be  careful  to  keep  the 
prints  separate  from  each  other  throughout  the  various  soakings. 

CoPYKiGHT. — 1.  If  under  the  proposed  new  Copyright  Bill  it  will 
be  necessary  to  register  a  photograph  so  as  to  secure  effective 
ownership  of  copyright?  2.  Copyright  Bill  (191),  August  18,  1911. 
Part  1,  Clause  8.  In  your  opinion  does  this  sufficiently  protect 
the  owner  of  copyright?  3.  Under  present  Act  or  Acts  is  one 
likely  to  recover  damages  for  infringeiiiPiit  where  reproduction 
took  place  from  a  print  made  before  registration,  but  published 
subsequent  to  registration  ?  4.  Also  where  publication  takes  place 
previous  to  registration  and  cirrulated  after  registration  ? — A.  B. 
1.  No ;  registration  is  to  be  optional.  2.  It  depends  how  the 
clause  is  interpreted  by  the  Judges.  We  think  it  may  be  assumed 
that  defendants  will  be  required  to  show  that  they  took  ordinary 
pains  to  discover  whether  copyright  did  exist  in  the  work  or  that 
they  had  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  it  did  not  exist.  3 
and  4.  Under  the  1862  Act,  if  the  actual  infringing  reproduction 
was  made  from  an  unregistered  print,  the  ruling  is  that  damages 
cannot  be  obtained.     See  last  lines  of  Clause  4  of  the  1862  Act. 

Retofchino. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  inform  me  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  good  retouching  by  "sfrtilicial  light.  If  so,  what 
light  could  be  used,  gas  or  oil  lamps?  Electric  light  is  not 
available,  and  I  wish  to  put  in  some  practice  after  business.  Also 
can  you  inform  me  of  a  good  handbook  on  retouching,  its  price, 
and  where  it  can  be  purchased? — Remo. 

Any  powerful  light  will  answer  well  for  retouching  if  placed, 
in  a  suitable  position.  It  is  advisable  to  use  an  engraver's  globe. 
This  is  filled  with  water,  tinted  blue  with  nitrate  of  copper,  and 
serves  as  a  condenser  to  throw  a  beam  of  light  either  upon  a 
ground  glass  placed  behind  the  negative  or  upon  a  white  reflector 
in  the  usual  way.  The  object  of  the  blue  tint  is  to  cool  the  ligln, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  eyesight  and  to  make  it  more  nearly  approach 
the  colour  of  daylight"  "  The  Art  of  Retouching  Negatives,"  by 
R.  Johnson  (Marion  and  Co.),  "  Practical  Retouching,"  by  Drink- 
-water  Butt  (Iliffe  and  Sons),  and  No.  12  of  the  "  Photo  Minia- 
ture," are  all  reliable  guides.  You  can  order  them  through  any 
bookseller. 

Studio  Gaslight.— I  am  contemplating  fitting  up  an  18ft.  room  into 
an  artificial  light  studio.  I  should  like  to  know  of  a  light  that 
would  entail  the  least  outlay,  yet  of  sufficient  power  that  I  could 
fix  myself.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  advertised  an  arrangement— two 
rows  of  incandescent  gas  mantles,  arranged  so  as  to  flash  simul- 
taneously. 1.  Would  you  recommend  this  arrangement  ?  2.  Could 
I  get  a  i  sec.  full  exposure  or  nearly  with  il?  3.  Would  you 
recommend  an  acetylene  flash  lamp,  and  is  one  to  be  procured 
cheaply  ? — Fi«.*shught. 

Efficient  gas  lamps  for  portrait  work  are  to  be  obtained  from 


Howellite,  Ltd.,  32,  Farringdon  Avenue;  Kodak,  Ltd.  j  the  Tresi 
Co..  Rathbone  Place,  and  others.  We  should  say  that  with  a 
rapid  i.so'  plate  and  a  lens  working  at  /'/4,  you  could  get  a  decently 
exposed  negative  in  half  a  second,  using  eight  to  twelve  burners. 
We  do  not  recommend  acetylene  where  ordinary  goi  is  available. 
Vou  will  find  the  inverted  burners  better  for  photographic  work 
than  the  upright,  and  they  should  be  used  without  glass  globes, 
as  these  stop  much  actinic  light. 

Rkstokino  Stale  Papkr  — I  have  a  stock  of  old  P.O.P.,  browned 
in  colour,  and  some  bromide  and  gaslight  paper,  which  get  fogged 
in  development.  Can  you  tell  mo  any  method,  through  the 
"  British  Journal,"  by  which  to  revive  this  stock  and  turning  it 
into  any  use?— Old  Stoc?k. 

We  know  of  no  method  by  which  you  can  render  the  P.O.P.  of 
service  again  for  printing  out.  but  you  can  possibly  treat  it  for 
use  as  gaslight  paper  as  follows :— Immerse  for  five  minutes  in 
ferric  sulphate,  i  oz.  ;  ammonium  brortlide,  J  oz.  ;  distilled  water, 
10  OM.  Make  by  using  5  07.s.  hot  water  to  dissolve  each  salt,  and 
mix  hot.  Wash  paper  sheets  for  ten  minut«s  and  dry.  The  paper 
is  then  exposed  and  developed  as  for  gaslight. 

In  the  case  of  the  spoilt  bromide  and  gaslight  papers,  try 
immersing  for  one  minute  in  a  weak  bath  of  acid  permanganate, 
made  as  follows :— Potass  permanganate,  5  grs.  ;  sulphuric  acid, 
30  minims;  water,  50  ozs.  Then  rinse  and  place  for  one  minute 
in  soda  sulphite,  20  grs.  ;  water,  1  oz.  Rinse  and  expose  wet  cr 
after  drying.  This  is  stated  to  .reduce  the  speed  of  the  paper  to 
about  half. 

Hkating  Studio.— I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  make  any  sugges- 
tion to  help  me  in  a  difficulty  I  have  in  heating  my  studio.  It 
is  constructed  of  wood  framing,  covered  on  the  outside  with  gal- 
vanised corrugated  iron,  and  match-lined  internally.  The  heating 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  usual  form  of  circular  gas-heating 
stove.  After  the  stove  has  been  alight  long  enough,  to  warm 
the  air,  the  whole  of  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  studio-walls, 
roof,  camera,  lenses,  etc.,  are  covered  with  condensed  water.  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  suggest  a  remedy  for  this. — 
J.  S. 

Evidently  the  studio  is  insufficiently  ventilated.  The  absence 
of  a  free  inlet  or  outlet  of  air  will  give  rise  to  your  trouble,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  a  studio  such  as  yours,  which  is  not  easy 
to  warm  quickly  owing  to  the  air-space  behind  the  outer  wall  and 
inner  framing.  We  would  advise  you  to  discard  the  gas  stove 
and  fit  in  its  place  an  internal  combustion  stove,  burning  coke  or 
anthracite,  which  you  can  keep  in  day  and  night  at  less  cost  than 
for  gas  at  present.  You  can  connect  with  a  short  length  of  stove- 
pipe to  the  outside  air,  and  it  will  thus  contribute  to  the  ventila- 
tion. 

Heating  Work-rooms. — As  an  amateur  photographer,  I  have  a 
studio,  office,  and  dark-room  all  under  one  roof,  used  occasionally, 
say  about  three  days  a  week  during  the  winter  months.  Stidio 
is  about  20  X  14,  office  12  x  10,  and  dark-room  12  x  4.  At  present 
1  have  no  means  of  warming.  What  is  the  best  method  ?  I  have 
gas  in  the  building,  and  thought  of  a  small  boiler  heated  by  gas 
with  piping  and  a  couple  of  radiators.  The  dark-room  would  be 
sufficiently  warmed,  I  think,  by  running  pipes  through,  and  this 
could  be  conveniently  done  to  reach  the  office,  where  a  radiator 
would  be  wanted,  in  addition  to  one  in  the  studio.  One  of  the 
difficulties  is  in  getting  out  with  the  stove  pipe.  The  only  way 
would  be  through  the  ceiling,  and  this  is  somewhat  of  an  eye-sore, 
Y'our  advice  and  help  would  be  greatly  esteemed. — S.  Jkpson. 

Wo  should  advise  you  to  have  a  separate  gas  stove  without  a 
flue  for  each  of  the  rooms.  Clark's  Siphon  or  the  Richmond  are 
good  patterns,  now  in  use  in  many  studios.  There  is  a  light-tight 
stove  called  the  Omega,  which  is  suitable  for  the  dark-room.  You 
would  find  the  boiler  and  piping  troublesome  and  unsightly, 
besides  which  it  would  take  much  longer  to  warm  the  rooms  up 
to  a  comfortable  temperature,  unless  it  were  kept  burning  con- 
tinuously. 

Exlaboino.— The  best  way  of  utilising  the  electric  arc  for  enlarging 
is  to  fit  it  so  as  to  illuminate  a  white  reflector  placed  behind  the 
negative  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  daylight  were  being  used. 
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If  one  lamp  only  be  used  the  reflector  must  be  placed  at  an  angle, 
but  if  two  lamps  are  used  one  should  be  placed  at  either  side  and 
the  reflector  placed  parallel  with  the  negative.  Messrs.  ilarion 
and  Co.  sell  an  apparatus  of  this  sort  fitted  with  metallic  filament 
lamps,  also  one  to  take  two  arcs.  This  system  will  minimise  the 
effect  of  retouching,  scratches  on  the  varnish,  etc.,  to  a  greater 
e.xtent  than  ground  glass  would,  while  the  illumination  will 
certainly  be  more  even.  We  do  not  care  for  the  arc  lamp  in 
conjunction  with  a  condenser.  It  is  very  difficult  to  adjust  the 
exposure  with  thin  negatives,  and  there  seems  a  want  of  quality 
in  the  enlargements.  It  is  annoying  when  the  arc  burns  on  one 
side  to  find  one  side  of  your  picture  almost  minus  illumination, 
while  the  other  is  brightly  lighted.  This  defect  is  not  present 
when  the  reflector  is  used.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
the  open  and  enclosed  arcs  ;  the  latter  requires  less  attention  and 
consumes  fess  current,  but  the  colour  is  hardly  so  good,  some  lenses 
not  working  sharply  with  it  whe»  adjusted  t»  their  visual  focus. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  simple  manual  on  the  subject,  but  the 
electrician  who  fits  up  your  installation  will  give  you  all  necessary 
information  as  to  the  renewal  of  fuses,  cleaning  of  contacts,  and 
such  little  matters. 

Claim  for  Fogoed  Putk.s.— How  do  I  stand  ?  I  was  taking  photo- 
graphs at  a  wedding  party  at  their  house,  and  after  using  up  the 
plates  in  the  dark  slides  was  shown  into  the  coal  cellar  to  change 
tljem.  I  had  removed  unused  plates  from  the  box  and  bad  cleared 
the  dark  slides  all  but  the  last  one,  when  the  gas  company's  man, 
who  seems  to  have  entered  the  house  without  warning  anyone, 
opened  the  door  and  allowed  daylight  to  fall  on  the  plates  in 
the  box.  I  told  him  I  should  claim  damages  from  the  company 
if  my  negatives  were  spoilt,  but  he  seemed  to  treat  it  as  quite 
a  joke,  though  I  warned  him  it  was  no  laughing  matter,  as  it 
was  then  too  late  to  get  more  plates  than  those  I  had.  By  care- 
fully developing  the  lower  plates  I  saved  them,  but  the  chief 
pictures,  full  of  detail,  of  lace,  etc.,  will  not  stand  reducing  and 
intensifying,  and  the  gilt  is  therefore  taken  off  my  work,  as  these 
negatives  are  too  black  to  print  or  to  do  anything  with.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  I  have  a  claim  for  loss  against  the  company.— 
Badly  Fogged. 
We  think  you  have  no  claim.     In  order  to  support  such  a  claim 

■  you  must  show  the  official  of  the  company  to  have  done  something 
he  had  no  right  to  do,  whereas  you  must  admit  that  he  was 
engaged  in  discharging  his  duties,  and,  quite  naturally,  finding 
the  house  in  the  throes  of  a  wedding,  proceeded  straight  to  the 
cellar.  If  you  could  prove  personal  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
inspector  you  could  perhaps  do  something  against  the  company, 
which,  we  should  say,  should  then  be  responsible  for  the  inspector's 
action. 

Lens  Apertures.— I  have  a  modern  anastigmat  lens  by  a  well 
known  maker,  distinctly  marked  7in.  focus,  largest  aperture 
marked  4.8,  the  diagram  of  which  is  1  l-5in.  ;  this  by  my  calcula- 
tion works  at  fib  3-5.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  possible  for 
the  above  conditions  to  give  ^/4.8.  I  enclose  list  of  apertures 
showing  fin  to  be  marked  correctly ;  all  above  smaller  than  they 
should  be,  and  below  larger. 


List  of  My  Measurements. 
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We  gather  from  your  letter  that  you  have  measured  the  actual 
diaphragm  aperture,  not  the  effective  aperture,  as  you  should  have 
done.  The  effective  aperture  is  the  diameter  of  the  largest  parallel 
light-pencil  transmitted  by  the  lens,  that  is,  the  diameter  of  the  dia- 
phragm aperture  as  seen  through  and  magnified  by  the  front  lens. 
If  you  measure  in  this  way  you  will  probably  find  the  largest 
aperture  is  about  correct.  You  must,  however,  make  allowance 
for  a  slight  error  in  focal  length.  Seven  inches  is  probably  an 
approximate  dimension  only,  and  the  right  measure  may  be  an 
eighth-inch  more  or  less.     We  do  not  quite  understand  why  the 


smaller  apertures  should  be  too  large.     Possibly  a  re-measurement 
m  the  way  we  suggest  will  show  them  to  be  more  nearly  correct. 

WoRKiNO-up  Exlaroements.— I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  give  me  information  in  "Answers  to  Correspondents,""  or 
devote  a  column  to  particulars  and  method  of  working-up  enlarge- 
ments in  black  and  white — clouding  in  backgrounds  and  giving 
vignette  appearance  to  heads,  etc.,  blocked  out  from  groups; 
brightening  eyes,  eyebrows,  hair,  etc.,  etc.,  with  pencils  and 
stumps  ;  and  what  kind  of  materials  required,  especially  the  sort 
of  black  powder  used  to  make  clouds,  and  method  of  doing  same. 
I  have  tried  charcoal  and  blacklead,  but  cannot  get  the  same  black 
as  is  on  work  done  by  aerograph.  I  get  a  good  deal  of  old  photo- 
graphs to  copy  and  enlarge,  and,  of  course,  want  to  make  them 
as  good  as  possible.  I  give  some  out  to  artists  to  finish,  but  they 
rush  them  over  with  aerograph  and  cloud  nicely,  but  spoil  all 
details,  and  never  work  up  the  small  parts  required,  and  often 
lose  the  likeness  by  putting  heavy  lines,  etc.,  round  the  eyes,  so 
if  yon  could  give  me  sufficient  data  to  work  on  myself  I  should  be 
obliged  ;  also  if  any  particular  erasers  are  to  be  had  for  remov- 
ing spots  and  blemishes  and  reducing  parts  too  dark.— Finisher. 
Working-up  enlargements  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  disposed 
of  m  a  column  of  instructions ;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
teach  the  art  except  by  actual  demonstration.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  use  the  aerograph  you  will  find  crayon  in  powder,  applied  with 
stumps,  the  best  material.  You  can  obtain  the  black  crayon  from 
any  artists'  colourman,  under  the  name  of  stumping  sauce  It 
IS  usually  employed  in  conjunction  with  pumice  powder  to  give  a 
tooth.  It  IS  applied  with  a  bit  of  soft  wash  leather  for  large 
areas,  and  leather  and  paper  stumps  for  smaller  touches.  Never 
use  hard  crayons  unless  you  are  very  skilful,  as  the  work  is  apt 
to  look  scratchy.  Very  fine  typewriting  eraser  is  best  for  reducing 
dark  patches,  although  many  skilful  workers  prefer  a  knife  or 
scraper  similar  to  that  used  by  lithographers.  You  can  purchase 
a  complete  set  of  cr.ayon  materials  for  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d  ,  and  your 
colourman  could  probably  supply  a  handbook  on  cravon  drawing 
which  would  give  you  some  idea  of  how  to  set  to  wo'rk 


^^  Alumintum.— Aluminium  prices  (says  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
"Journal')  have  now  fallen  to  a  point  at  which  manufacturers 
cannot  sell  at  a  profit.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  over-produc- 
tion, and  as  the  attempts  to  form  an  aluminium  svndicate  have  been 
abandoned,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  much  improvement  for 
some  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  price  to  German  con- 
sumers was  about  £70  per  ton,  during  the  past  month  it  has  been 
considerably  under  £60,  and  large  quantities  are  said  to  be  obtain- 
able at  about  £52  per  ton.  Prices  on  the  London  Metal  Exchange 
have  been  as  low  as  £51  and  £53  per  ton.  At  these  quotations 
aluminium  is  cheaper  than  copper,  and  electrical  companies  are  con- 
tracting for  large  supplies.  The  cost  of  producing  aluminium  varies 
with  each  company,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  at  anything 
under  £55  per  ton  it  cannot  be  sold  without  actual  loss  to  the  manu- 
lacturers. 
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inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 
The  whole  of  the  text   and   advertisement  pages  of  the  forth- 
coming 1912  "British  Journal  Almanac"  are  now  in  the  printers' 
hands.     It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  publish  punctually,  as  heretofore, 
on  December  1. 


Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  contributes  a  first-hand  description  of 
the  photographic  house  establishment  designed  by  a  leading 
."Vmerican  professional  worker,  Mr.  D.  D.  Spellman,  of  Detroit. 
The  studio  buildings  were  erected  in  a  residential  neighbourhood, 
and  the  external  and  interior  plans  drawn  up  to  conform,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  idea  of  a  private  residence.  Views  of  the 
building  and  of  the  reception  and  operating-rooms  will  be  found, 
together  with  plans  of  the  premises,  on  pages  795  to  798. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  th«  Professional  Photographers' 
Association,  it  was  decided  that  when  a  Congress  is  held  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  or  May,  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Association  shall  be  fixed  for  a  day  during  the  Congress 
week.     (P.  806.) 

As  an  excursion  for  the  members  of  the  forthcoming  Congress 
of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association,  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  London  picture  galleries,  under  the  guidance  of  an  artist,  may 
be  suggested.     (P.  793.) 

It  is  now  proposed  to  found  a  union  consisting  of  both  employers 
and  assistants.  At  a  small  meeting  held  on  Aionday  evening  last 
a  draft  scheme  was  submitted,  and  met  with  a  somewhat  con- 
tentious discussion  at  the  hands  of  the  ten  persons  present.    (P.  800.) 

Some  further  letters  expressing  the  views  both  of  masters  and 
assistants  as  to  a  proposed  association,  will  be  found  on  page  810. 

The  opening  evening  of  the  session  of  the  Polytechnic  Photo- 
graphic School  has  been  fixed  for  Monday  week  next,  October  30. 
(P.  808.) 

Methods  of  toning  P.O.P.  prints  without  gold  by  means  of  thio 
compounds  are  the  subject  of  letters  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith  and 
Mr.   H.   Jeffreys.     (P.  808.) 

A  correspondent  claims  to  have  observed  that  tank-developed 
negatives  yield  brighter  prints  than  those  developed  in  dishes, 
presumably  under  equal  conditions  of  safe  dark-room  illumination. 
(P.  811.) 

Some  of  the  precautions  which  need  to  be  taken  in  the  us©  of 
the  extra  small  hand-cameras  now  in  vogue  and  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  negatives  made  by  means  of  them  are  the  subject  of 
editorial  notes  on  page  793. 

Some  of  the  practical  matters  connected  with  negative-making 
and  printing,  which  at  the  present  time  would  repay  investigation, 
are  referred  to  in  a  leading  article  on  page  794. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

The  Scottish  The  balance-sheet  of  this  year's  Scottish 
Salon.  Salon   was   submitted   to   a    meeting   of 

the  Council  of  the  Federation  by  the  Salon  secretary  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Wilson)  on  Saturday.  It  showed  a  credit  balance 
of  £12,  and  earned  for  the  Salon  Committee  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Council.  The  arrangements  for  the  ninth 
Salon  were  then  considered.  The  authorities  have  again 
granted  tlie  Sandeman  Art  Gallery,  the  locale  of  the  first 
Salon,  and  the  dates  have  been  fixed  as  follows: — Entries 
close  December  30 ;  receiving  day  for  pictures  Janu- 
ary 6 ;  opening  day,  January  20 ;  exhibition  closes,  Febru- 
ary 3.  It  is  expected  the  prospectus  will  be  ready  in 
a  fortnight,  and  copies  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any  Scots 
at  home  or  abroad  by  the  Salon  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry 
Douglas,  City  Chambers,  Perth. 


P.P.A.  Referring    to     Mr.     Drummond    Shiels' 

Excursions.  letter  in  our  last  issue,  a  correspondent 

writes  in  support  of  the  idea  of  reducing  the  number  of  ex- 
cursions and  visits  during  the  Congress  week.  He  points 
out  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  valuable  time  is  taken 
up  with  these,  and  suggests  that  it  could  be  better  em- 
ployed on  demonstrations  and  discussions  on  matters  of 
vital  interest  rather  tlian  in  seeing  as  much  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacturing  photographic  requisites  as  the 
makers  choose  to  show.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  informal 
conversaziones,  when  the  more  modest  members  could  ven- 
tilate their  ideas  without  having  to  make  formal  speeches. 
Anyone  who  has  noticed  the  knot  of  eager  querists  around 
a  lecturer  after  the  formal  proceedings  have  closed  will 
appreciate  this  point.  A  novel  feature  would  also  be  a 
visit  to  a  good  picture  gallery,  the  Wallace  Collection  for 
choice,  under  the  guidance  of  an  artist.  Photographers 
could  then  see  a  real  Rembrandt,  and,  let  us  hope,  get 
inspiration  from  the  works  of  the  masters  in  portraiture. 


Holding  the  The  attempt  to  make  enlargements  on  a 
Small  Camera,  f^jj.  scale  from  negatives  obtained  in  very 
small  "  vest  pocket  "  cameras,  soon  renders  it  evident  that 
it  is  not  quite  such  an  easy  thing  to  hold  a  hand-camera 
steady  as  is  commonly  supposed.  In  these  small  cameras 
the  conditions  are  favourable  to  minimising  tiie  effect  of 
vibration,  the  focal  length  being  very  short;  but  the  facility 
with  which  such  light  and  handy  instruments  can  be 
brought  into  use  favours  carelessness,  the  effects  of  vhich 
become  very  apparent  on  enlarging.  With  heavier  instru- 
ments there  is  little  inducement  to  hold  them  at  arm's 
length,  extra  support  is  felt  to  be  necessary ;  but  with  the 
small  camera  we  are  tempted  to  'try  all  kinds  of  feats  that 
we  should  not  dream  of  with  the  others,  and  so  trouble 
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ensues.  If  the  exposure  is  one-hundredth  of  a  second  or 
less,  literal  "  snap-shots  "  at  arm's  length  can  be  brought  off 
more  or  less  successfully,  but  with  longer  exposures  of  one- 
liftieth  or  one-twenty-hfth  just  as  much  care  is  necessarj'  as 
with  the  larger  cameras.  This  means  that  some  support 
other  than  that  which  can  be  given  by  the  hands  alone  is 
necessary  for  these  relatively  long  exposures.  The  camera 
should  be  steadied  against  the  chest  or  forehead,  and  it  is 
distinctly  an  advantage  for  the  user  to  also  steady  himself 
if  possible  against  some  handy  solid  support.  To  derive 
the  fullest  benefit  from  the  small  size  camera  we  should 
take  every  advantage  afforded  by  the  use  of  a  very  short 
focus  lens  witii  a  large  aperture.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  extra  rapidity  of  the  lens  enables  one  to  drive  the 
shutter  faster  than  would  be  advisable  with  a  larger  camera, 
and  therefore  the  shortest  exposure  at  full  aperture  will 
often  give  all  the  detail  required,  and  at  the  same  time 
minimise  the  effects  of  a  possible  vibration.  If,  on  the 
other  liand,  we  stop  down  and  give  longer  exposures  in  the 
same  way  that  we  ordinarily  should  do  with  a  larger 
camera,  we  are  incurring  the  same  risk  of  shaking,  and  are 
not  reaping  the  special  benefits  of  tlie  smaller  instrument. 
Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  negatives  enlargement  is 
always  necessary,  hence  a  negative  that  shows  signs  of 
shaking  is  useless.  We  cannot  show  a  direct  print  and 
excuse  its  smallness  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  enlarge 
well,  ther'.'fore  more  care  is  necessary  than  with  the  ordi- 
nary quarter-plate  hand  camera. 


Th«  Treatment  Negatives    which    are    used    for    enlarge- 
^i'  ^''*r* '^'"*"   ment     must,    of     course,    be     free     from 
*  ■  blemishes,   and,   if  they   are  to   be  kept, 

must  be  carefully  preserved.  Small  negatives,  such  as 
tlio.se  measuring  oiily  4i  by  6  cms.,  are  practically  useless 
tor  any  purpose  other  than  enlarging,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  bound  up  with  cover 
glasses  like  lantern  slides.  Such  binding  preserves  them 
from  scratches,  and  also  makes  them  somewhat  thicker 
and  more  convenient  to  handle.  Before  binding  their 
defects,  if  any,  must  be  remedied  as  far  as  is  necessary, 
and  spotting  by  the  usual  methods  being  very  difficult  on 
such  minute  negatives,  the  best  plan  is  to  retouch,  first 
applying  a  retouching  varnish  and  then  removing  all 
defects   with   the   pencil.      Masking   is   also   advisable,   and 


for  this  purpose  "  Photopake "  applied  with  a  brush  is 
excellent.  Sometimes  an  extra  cover  is  necessary,  for  the 
glass  being  so  very  ihin,  any  scratch  on  the  back  of  the 
negative  is  reproduced  on  the  enlargement.  If  a  cleaned 
perfect  plate  is  selected  and  cemented  with  balsam  to  the 
back  of  the  negative,  all  scratches  will  completely  dis- 
appear. The  thin  glasses  being  distinctly  flexible,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  clip  them  together  at  the  edges  only  while 
the  balsam  is  drying;  they  need  to  be  clamped  firmly  in 
the  centre  if  all  air  bells  are  to  be  avoided,  and  for  this 
purpose  an  ordinaiy  lantern-slide  binding  clamp  is  admir- 
able. The  balsam  should  be  fairly  thick,  and  the  negative 
and  glass  should  be  well  warmed.  A  drop  of  balsam  is 
put  on  the  back  of  the  negative  and  the  cover  glass  placed 
in  position  over  it  and  pressed  down,  so  as  to  drive  out 
the  air  bells.  The  two  glasses  are  then  put  in  the  clamp 
and  put  in  an  oven  at  150  to  200  degrees  F.,  or  held  in 
front  of  a  fire  until  the  balsam  is  set.  Before  setting,  the 
edges  should  be  cleaned  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  spirit, 
otherwise  it  may  be  difficult  to  remove  the  balsam  after 
it  has  become  hard. 


SOME    OPENINGS    FOR    RESEARCH. 

Many  photographers  have  the  time  and  means  to  enter  the 
field  of  photographic  research,  and  while  some  branches, 
such  as  the  phenomena  of  exposure  and  development,  can 
only  be  tackled  with  advantage  by  those  possessing  con- 
siderable up-to-date  scientific  knowledge,  there  is  yet 
plenty  of  scope  for  .the  less  learned  experimenter  who  has 
patience  enough  to  work  on  the  try,  try  again  principle 
until  success  rewards  his  efforts.  He  can  always  find 
encouragement  if  he  remembers  the  fact  that  practical 
photography  as  it  exists  to-day  has  been  built  up  almost 
entirely  by  similarly  unscientific  empiric  methods,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  scientist  has  only  stepped  in  to  explain, 
and  in  some  cases  improve,  methods  or  processes  that  the 
empiric  worker  has  already  brought  to  a  stage  of  practical 
usefulness. 

The  practical  work  of  photography  may  be  classified  into 
exposure,  development,  fixing,  intensification,  reduction, 
printing,  and  toning,  and  in  each  of  these  separate  items 
there  is  much  opening  for  research  work.  We  may  con- 
sider a  few  of  them,  selecting  only  details  in  which  the 
unscientific   worker   can   hope   to   do    good   work.      Taking 
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Edited  by  Gkokge 

The  fifty-first  annual  issue  of  The  British  Joubnai-  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  will  be  published  on  December  1. 

Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac 
are   articles   as   follows  :  — 

Lantern-slide  Making.  By  the  Editor. 
A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lantern- 
transparencies  by  reduction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus ;  processes  of  development 
for  black  and  warm  tones ;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  tbs  best  results. 

At  Home  Portr.uture.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S. 

Precise  directions  for  indoor  and  outdoor  portraiture 
without  a  studio.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  art 
supplement  plates,  showing  effects  of  good  and  bad 
lighting. 

Hints  ik  Pictures. 

A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  b9ginner 
to  perform  such  operations  as  stripping  negative  films, 
mounting  prints,  etc.  One  hundred  and  twenty  illustra^ 
tions. 


E.  Brown,  F.I.C. 

As  in  recent  issues,  the  systematic  review  of  the  pract?- 
cal  work  of  the  year  under  the  title  "  Epitome  of  Progress  "' 
will  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  volume. 

The  lines  followed  in  the  previous  editions  of  the 
Almanac  will  be  maintained  in  general,  but  in  a  number 
of  particulars  the  arrangement  of  the  volume  for  1912 
will  be  modified  to  make  it  more  than  ever  the  book  of 
universal  photographic  reference. 

Following  the  closing  of  the  text  and  advertisement 
pages  of  the  Almanac  last  Friday,  our  publishers,  or, 
rather,  their  printers,  have  during  the  past  seven  days 
been  engaged  in  the  actual  printing  of  the  bulk  of  the 
edition.  A  fiaal  reminder  to  advertisers  whose  announce- 
ments take  the  form  of  supplied  insets  may  be  given  to 
the  effect  that  the  last  day  for  the  receipt  of  these  latter 
is  Tuesday  week,  October  31. 

Dealers,  newsagents,  etc.,  are  advised  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  edition  is  already  ordered,  and  therefore 
those  who  wish  to  make  certain  of  obtaining  their  supplies 
are  requested  to  place  their  orders  with  Messrs.  H.  Green- 
wood and  Co.  without  delay. 
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exposure  first,  while  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  devoted 
to  this  subject,  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  make  the 
calculation  of  exposure  a  rather  complex  operation.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hair-splitting  involved,  for  the 
various  systems  lead  to  minute  variations  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly aSect  the  result.  Tliere  is  a  big  opening  here  for  a 
simplified  system,  that  will  duly  recognise  the  vagueness 
and  possible  errors  of  the  various  estimated  factors,  such 
as  plate  speed,  light  value,  subject,  etc.,  which  have  to 
be  considered.  It  is  obvious  that  valuations  in  exposures 
which  are  less  than  these  probable  errors  can  safely  be 
if^nored.  In  the  matter  of  development,  the  untrained 
worker  cannot  do  much  in  the  way  of  theoretical  investi- 
gation, but  he  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  practical  testing 
of  development  formula  which  exist  in  an  altogether 
undue  multiplicity.  Those  formula  have  all  been  built  up 
by  rule-of-thumb  methods,  and  mostly  by  persons  with 
little  time  to  devote  to  the  subject.  The  investigator  with  time 
available  can  do  a  great  deal  by  a  similar  trial  and  error 
system  of  working,  and  eventually  he  may  reduce  the  pre- 
sent chao5  of  formulte  to  something  like  order. 

In  regard  to  fixing,  tliere  appears  to  be  doubt  whether 
some  special  fixing-bath  formulse  have  not  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  density  of  negatives.  A  bath  that  would 
reduce  the  density  of  accidentally  over-developed  nega- 
tives would  be  of  practical  value,  and  worth  finding;  just 
as  much  as  it  would  be  wor.th  avoiding  for  ordinary  work. 
In  intensification  there  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  new  methods.  We  have  already  a  highly 
useful  series,  but  details  and  methods  of  control  might 
possibly  be  improved,  for  none  of  the  methods,  save,  per- 
haps, the  chromium  one,  and  mercury  and  ferrous  oxalate. 


seem  to  have  been  exhaustively  studied.     One  well  worth 
special  consideration  is  known  as  the  acid  silver  method. 

In  the  matter  of  reduction  there  is  very  obvious  need 
for  a  reducer  of  the  persulphate  type,  but  free  from  the 
inconveniences  of  that  method.  None  of  the  various  sub- 
sti4.utes  that  have  been  suggested  seom  to  satisfy  practical 
workers.  Possibly  the  most  satisfactory  method  would  be 
one  involving  the  processes  of  bleaching  and  redevelop- 
ment, the  second  operation  being  conducted  with  a 
developer  that  will  not  readily  give  density  in  the  lights. 
Methods  involving  ihe  premature  stopping  of  the  re- 
development have  been  tried,  but  they  are  certainly  too 
risky  for  general  use. 

In  the  case  of  printing,  the  print-out  processes  seem  to 
offer  the  most  3cope  for  experiment.  Methods  of  develop- 
ment or  of  intensification  are  wanted,  in  addition  to  a 
toning  method  that  will  be  somewhat  simpler  and  more 
reliable  than  gold  toning.  We  might  also  point  out  that 
there  are  possibilities  in  the  use  of  colour  filters  for  prr 
ing  purposes,  and  experiment  might  give  some  very  inter- 
esting results.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  also  possible  in 
connection  with  the  toning  of  bromide  prints  and  lantern 
slides.  In  particular,  a  method  that  will  give  the  same 
tone  as  hypo-alum  is  much  wanted  by  those  workers  who 
prefer  the  more  rapid  bleaching  and  sulphiding  method 
to  the  .'slower  and  less  convenient  direct  process. 

Tnese  are  only  a  few  suggestions  to  such  would-be 
investigators  as  do  not  quite  know  in  what  direction  to 
expend  their  energies.  Once,  however,  a  start  is  made 
on  almost  any  subject,  numerous  by-paths  will  be  dis- 
covered, the  exploration  of  which  should  provide  all  the 
work  and  interest  that  can  be  desired. 


A    MODERN    AMERICAN    STUDIO. 


The  studio  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Spellman,  recently  opened  at  970, 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  has  many  features  that  should 
appeal  to  photographers  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
result  of  long  consideration,  and  of  visits  to  many  studios  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  is  believed  to  combine  advan- 
tages seldom  to  be  found  in  one  building.  For  instance, 
though  every  detail  is  planned  for  the  photographic  business, 
and,  in  fact,  for  the  particular  class  of  business  with  which 
Mr.  Spellman  is  identified,  the  building  is  quite  suitable  for 
any  good-class  business  or  profession.  Further,  though  no 
part  of  the  place  is  intended  for  residence,  only  the  smallest 
possible  alterations  would  be  needed  to  convert  it  into  a  com- 
fortable modem  home.  The  dressing-rooms  and  toilet  arrange- 
ments are  fitted  in  permanent  style  with  up-to-date  plumbing, 
and  conversion  into  bedrooms  would  be  easy. 

Choice    of   Location. 

To  move  a  well-established  business  from  the  centre  of  a 
great  city  to  a  suburban  place  more  than  two  miles  out ;  to  go 
from  a  well-known  location  in  a  large  commercial  building 
*ind  to  erect  a  model  studio  of  one's  own,  beyond  the  business 
limits  altogether,  must  have  needed  a  good  deal  of  determina- 
tion. Mr.  Spellman  considered,  however,  that  none  of  his 
business  was  "passing"  trade,  caught  by  window  and  show- 
cases, but  that  all  his  sitters  had  to  come  specially  to  him, 
either  by  street  car  or  in  their  own  automobiles,  so  that  a 
move  of  a  couple  of  miles  along  the  same  avenue  and  on  the 
same  car-line  with  which  he  had  been  associated  for  years 
would  be  no  serious  disadvantage  to  any  of  his  clients.  He 
would  be  two  miles  nearer  to  some  and  two  miles  further  from 
others,  but  so  long  as  they  only  had  the  one  journey  a  little 
difference  in  distance  was  unimportant.  Moreover,  in  the  heart 
t>f  a  residence  district  there  was  a  better  chance  of  working 


Mk.     D.     L).     Sl'KI,t.MV\. 


up  the  connection  with  ladies  and  young  children  than  there 
was  in   the  city.     Though  the  place  to   which  he  moved  was 
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Fig.  1. 
The  Spellman  Studio,  Detroit,  Mlcli. 


Fig.  2. 
Kntr&nce  and  Beeeption  Room. 


I''ig-  3. 
Operating  £oom. 
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beyond  the  business  limits,  it  was  in  the  best  and  the  most 
rapidly  growing  suburban  section,  and  when  he  bought  the  site 
for  his  Ktudio  he  believed  that  certain  classes  of  business, 
appealing  to  the  wealthy,  would  locate  in  the  same  direction. 
Even  before  tlie  studio  was  built  the  belief  proved  correct, 
for  on  the  adjoining  block  was  built  a  show-room  for  one  of  the 
large  motor-car  manufacturing  concerns,  and  a  few  blocks 
further  down  the  avenue,  ground  was  bought  for  the  new  City 
Art  (iallery,  that  will  be  one  of  the  great  buildings  of  Detroit. 
Result :  Within  a  few  months  of  purchase  the  site  could  have 
been  sold  for  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 

Selection    of    Site. 

The  place  is  on  the  car-line  that  is  busiest  with  wealthy  and 
business  i)eople,  on  the  car-line  and  avenue  that  take  the  largest 
number  of  pleasure  and  recreation  seekers,  and  between  two 
cross-town  car-lines  which  serve  large  sections  of  purely  resi- 
dential character.     It  is  a  deep  block,  so  that  the  studio  cannot 


preserved  (Fig.  1),  and  the  plain  side  wall  is  intended  to  be 
covered  with  green  creeper,  which  will  grow  closely  around 
white-sashed  windows.  This  notion  was  based  on  memorie* 
of  many  a  green-fronted  English  country  residence,  and  the 
half-timbered  front,  with  heavy  overhanging  eaves  and  rather 
steep  red-tiled  roof  was  planned  to  help  the  same  effect 

Interior    Arrangements. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  view  of  the  reception  room  (Fig.  2). 
the  ground  floor  is  fljushed  sumptuously  and  substantially  in 
hard  woods,  with  polished  hardwood  floors.  Here  are  the 
offices,  reception  room,  exhibition  room,  and  frame  room  all 
opening  into  one  another,  with  work-room  and  retouching 
room  behind.  The  number  of  specimens  shown  is  purposely 
kept  small,  the  intention  being  to  show  their  use  in  wall- 
decoration,  with  a  few  paintings  and  engravings,  as  would  be 
suitable  for  a  refined  home.    The  pieces  of  furniture  are  few. 


Basement  PUn. 


nnt  Floor  Plan. 


Sacond  Floor  Plan. 


be  built  up  in  the  rear,  and  ample  space  is  provided  for  a 
garden  for  outdoor  sunshine  work.  At  the  side,  the  site  abuts 
upon  the  pleasaunce  in  front  of  a  rectory  house,  beyond  which 
is  one  of  the  fashionable  churches  of  Detroit,  ensuring  con- 
tinuance of  ample  light  on  that  side,  and  enabling  Mr.  Spell- 
man  to  build  right  up  to  his  boundary  line  without  fear  of 
losing  his  light.  Thus  the  site  was  economical,  because  every 
inch  of  it  could  be  used  for  building  and  for  the  open-air 
studio. 

The  Design. 
While  the  details  were  worked  out  and  the  erection  was  super- 
vised by  Mr.  George  V.  Pottle,  one  of  the  leading  architects  of 
Detroit,  its  main  features  were  decided  by  Mr.  Spellman,  as 
the  result  of  his  study  of  many  studio  buildings  in  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  The  aim  was  to  secure  richness  and  sub- 
stantiality without  any  ostentation,  and  to  treat  the  site  so  as 
to  make  an  attractive  exterior  as  approached  along  the  avenue. 
Therefore,  the  fino  elm  tree  at  the  corner  of  the  property  was 


but  in  the  offices  they  are  substantial,  and  in  the  reception 
rooms  very  rich  and  handsome.  The  wall  coverings  are  in 
veloUrs  and  tapestry,  while  richly-coloured  Oriental  rugs  lie 
on  the  most-traversed  portions  of  the  floor.  In  the  office,  as  a 
sort  of  mascot,  Mr.  Spellman  Ivas  framed  a  proof  of  his  first 
sitting,  with  the  cheque  paid  as  deposit  on  the  order.  So 
long  as  that  remains  he  will  never  be  entirely  without  money. 
Upstairs,  the  whole  tone  is  lighter,  with  finishings  of 
mahogany  and  bird's-eye  maple,  and  walls  hung  in  solid  tones 
of  fast-<lyed  fabric  with  classical  stencil-patterns  beneath  high 
frieze-boards,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  view  of  the  studio. 

The   Unusual    Studio. 

The  studio  itself  (Fig.  3)  is  different  from  all  the  operating- 
rooms  we  have  seen,  thirty  feet  square,  seventeen  feet  high,  with 
two  great  windows  that  can  be  curtained  entirely,  or  to  any 
desired  extent.  It  is  without  backgrounds  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  has  a  number  of  extremely  handsome  curtains  and 
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«liawls  on  movable  frames,  to  which  recent  additions  have 
been  made  with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  colour  portrai- 
ture. Some  of  the  Oriental  rugs  are  also  chosen  with  this  use 
in  view,  and  should  prove  most  effective. 

The  interior  decoration  of  the  studio  is  simple  and  very 
dignified.  A  soft  French-grey  reflects  a  great  deal  of  diffused 
light,  and  the  large  white  expanse  of  ceiling  and  of  walls  above 
the  frieze  also  proves  an  excellent  reflector. 

The    WorKrooms. 

The  manufacturing  part  of  the  establishment  is  as  carefully 
considered  as  the  parts  open  to  the  public.  It  has  its  separate 
staircases  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  the  sitters  need  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  assistants.  The  whole  place  is  built 
with  a  view  to  being  absolutely  safe  from  lire  and  flood,  and 
the  basement  has  double  walls  all  around,  with  ample  air-space, 
so  that  efficient  ventilation  is  very  easily  arranged.  Even  in 
the  dark  rooms  the  temperature  is  kept  equable  and  dampness 
entirely  avoided.  The  negative-storing  shelves  are  built  against 
strong  brick  walls,  and  the  whole  basement  floor  is  concreted 
and  slightly  sloped  toward  various  sinks,  so  that  washing  out  is 
extremely  easy.  Stock  is  systematised  and  standardised  much 
more  fully  than  in  most  studios,  for  Mr.  Spellman  looks  upon 
large  accumulations  of  mounting-boards  and  papers  as  just  so 
much  dust-trap  lumber.  In  the  dark  room  (where  several 
assistants  can  work  at;  a  time  if  necessary)  the  sinks  are  of  novel 
style,  for  they  are  built  in  the  room,  of  steel-reinforced  con- 
crete, which  gives  much  cheaper,  as  well  as  much  better  tanks 


than  could  be  made  of  wood.     Developing  is  by  tank,  time,  and 
temperature,  a  method  which  works  very  satisfactorily. 
Printing    by    Artificial    Light 

The  same  reasons  which  induce  the  use  of  tank  development 
also  led  Mr.  Spellman  to  use  artificial  light  entirely  in  his 
printing  and  enlarging.  Saving  of  material,  better  average 
quality  of  prints,  and,  what  is  most  important,  saving  of  time 
and  wages,  all  are  secured  by  artificial  light.  Its  use  also 
tends  to  secure  regular  delivery  of  prints  within  a  definite  and 
short  time  of  the  sitting,  which  pleases  the  sitters.  Bromide 
enlargements,  prints  on  development  papers  of  the  slow  con- 
tact type,  and  platinotypes  are  all  alike  printed  by  electric 
light,  so  that  the  top  storey  of  the  building,  though  provided 
in  case  daylight  printing  should  ever  be  necessary,  is  at  present 
regarded  merely  as  extra  space,  for  emergency. 

These  notes,  with  the  plans  and  views  of  the  studio,  should 
be  sufiicient  to  give  an  idea  of  one  of  the  most  modem  and 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  adapted  photographic  buildings  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Spellman  points  out  that  in  designing  it  he  had 
no  wish  to  compete  with  the  wonder-studios  of  a  few  of  the  great 
cities.  His  study  of  the  question  satisfied  him  that  many  well- 
known  businesses  were  upnecessarily  hampered  by  heavy  rents, 
establishment  charges,  and  cost  of  maintenance  arising  from 
the  positions  and  lavish  construction  of  their  buildings.  He 
determined  to  have  only  one  aim — the  creation  of  the  most 
efiicient  possible  instrument  for  working  a  photographic  con- 
nection of  high  class — and  he  has  achieved  it  very  successfully. 

H.    Snowden  Wakd. 
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[At  a  time  when  photographic  societies  throughout  this  country 
profit  can  result  from  a  consideration  by  the  officers  and  members 
excellent  contemporary  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  the  "Photo-Era." 
dark-rooms  and  enlarging,  facilities  which  it  describes ;    and, 
scarcely  succeed,  but  all  can  benefit  from  the  many  suggestions 
Eds.  "B.J."] 

Organisation  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  human  pro- 
gress. From  time  immemorial  man  has  advanced  socially  and 
intellectually  through  this  benign  influence.  A  retrospect  of 
history  alone  shows  magnificent  examples  of  this  theory.  The 
increase  in  the  mental  scope  of  the  human  race  and  the  centralis- 
ing of  its  power  through  all  the  ages  since  primitive  man  came, 
bears  testimony  to  the  aggregation  of  mind  and  energy.  That 
wonderful  wall  of  China,  extending  along  miles  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Buddha ;  the  pyramids  of  Cheops  towering  o'er  the 
vast  desert  of  the  land  of  the  lotus ;  the  architectural  monuments 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires  or  the  splendid  engineering 
triumphs  of  our  own  century — all  attest  the  grand  principle  of 
the  massing  together  of  man's  power  to  work  harmoniously  in 
congregation. 

But  this  matter  of  the  embodiment  of  talent  and  resource  of 
many  has  not  alone  been  manifested  in  the  material  world.  The 
ethical  side  of  human  nature  has  likewise  been  enriched  and 
propagated  until  it  is  but  second  nature  in  these  days  of  hurry 
and  achievement  to  turn  to  organisation  for  stimulus  and 
direction. 

Applying  aU  this,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal  with 
the  organisation  and  management  of  a  camera  club.  It  shall 
be  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  make  the  whole  range  of  tfte  sub- 
ject as  comprehensive  as  possible.  Of  course,  conditions  are 
waried  in  different  localities,  and  no  set  rules  can  be  laid  down. 


are  commencing  their  winter  sessions,   we  believe  nothing  but 

of  any  society  of  the  article  wliich  we  reprint  below  from  our 

Many  societies  cannot  hope  to  emulate  the  provisions  of  studio 

unless  situated  among  a  large   population,   such  a   policy  can 

put  forward  as  regards    both    equipment  and  constitution. — 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  whole  subject  may  be  found  much  that 
will  benefit  those  who  are  interested. 

In  these  days,  when  photography  has  become  almost  a  house- 
hold necessity,  and  when  everyday  life  is  punctuated  with  pic- 
torial opportunities,  is  there  any  wonder  that  the  use  of  the 
camera  should  lead  to  means  of  enlightenment  and  advancement  ? 
The  memory  of  events  which  have  moved  the  world  or  which  have 
been  milestones  in  our  career  ai-e  best  brought  to  mind  by  our 
mental  conceptions  of  how  they  looked.  Pictures  are  history 
itself,  and  history  is  life.  We  can  no  more  do  without  pictures 
than  we  can  without  printing.  It  has  always  been  man's  habit 
to  portray  in  some  form  of  picture  that  which  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  Thus,  early  man  carved  upon  rude  stone  the  picture 
of  his  god.  Later  he  used  the  hieroglyph  and  papyrus.  Then 
came  the  illumined  scrolls  of  the  church,  and  he  has  gone  on  and 
on  in  liis  desire  to  portray  by  pictures  until  to-day  photography 
^s  probably  the  highest  development  of  pictured  life. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  when  several  persons  are  gathered 
together  that  if  the  conversation  lags  or  interest  seems  to  be 
passive,  if  someone  suddenly  says,  "  Here  are  some  pictures," 
an  almost  electrical  effect  is  produced  ?  People  will  look  at 
pictures  by  the  hour  when  no  amount  of  reading-matter  will 
content  them.  It  is  the  mental  enjoyment  which  the  eye  has 
the  power  of  transmitting  to  our  mind.  The  camera  is  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  which   manufacturing   genius   has  bestowed 
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upon  118.  We  hnrdly  stop  to  considor  tho  mighty  advance 
which  the  photographic  art  has  made  from  the  days  when  man 
had  only  the  brush  and  the  pencil.  As  the  pictures  which 
archwological  ros*'arch  are  revealing  to-day  have  unlocked  the 
past,  so  will  the  pictures  which  our  children  are  making  to-day 
show  to  posterity  wiiat  manners  and  customs  of  the  present 
are  like.  There  can  be  no  more  enterprising  gathering  of 
persons  than  those  who  have  for  their  ambition  tlie  making  and 
the  study  of  pictures.  There  should  he  a  camera  club  in  every 
city  and  town  wliere  a  constituency  exists.  It  is  as  necessary, 
perhaps,  as  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  the  church,  for  it 
does  in  a  small  way  the  work  of  both  in  educating  the  moral 
mind  in  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

Of  all  the  senses  with  wliich  we  are  endowed,  that  of  sight 
is  the  most  wonderful.  It  reflects  upon  our  soul  the  beauties 
of  the  universe  and  is  the  key  to  the  heart.  The  educational 
features  of  a  camera  club  are  many.  Besides  being  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  the  .physical  sciences,  photography  has  a 
distinct  pull  on  the  associations  of  daily  life.  Never  before 
were  there  so  many  users  of  the  camera.  The  industry  has 
developed  a  field  to  whicli  simplicity  is  the  approach.  Photo- 
graphy is  a  household  educator  to  child  and  parent  alike. 
With  the  use  of  the  camera,  untold  regions  of  research  are 
brought  into  discussion.  The  child  sees  new  objects  in  the 
pictures  which  he  captures  unwittingly  in  the  wonderful  film, 
and  his  eyes  are  opened  to  a  new  beauty  and  love-'of  nature 
each  day. 

A  camera  club  will  attract  persons  of  refinement  and  culture, 
because  to  love  pictures  is  to  love  nature  and  to  be  instilled  with 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  life.  A  camera  club  will 
afford  help  to  the  beginner  in  the  art  of  photography  and  the 
keen  delight  of  advancement  for  the  more  advanced  worker. 
This  is  progress  for  all.  Another  valuable  asset  of  such  a  club 
is  the  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Photography 
requires  much  experimentation,  and  the  results  of  others'  ex- 
perience are  always  at  hand  in  a  club.  The  best  photographer  I 
learns  something  new  every  day — many  times  from  one  less 
schooled  than  himself.  Again,  a  new  member  has  someone 
upon  whom  he  may  lean  in  times  of  perplexity. 

There  is  also  an  ethical  value  to  the  organisation  of  a 
camera  club  in  a  community.  Such  a  club  will  have  for  its 
precepts  matters  of  a  high  moral  tone.  It  will  stand  for  the 
best  in  the  life  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  formed.  While 
it  offers  to  the  young  a  pleasant  pastime,  it  encourages  the 
highest  ideals  in  thought  and  speech.  It  will  attract  them 
from  poorer  pursuits  to  a  better  occupation  of  their  leisure. 
It  is  strange  that  to-day  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
amateur  photographers  throughout  the  land  there  should  be  so 
few  camera  organisations.  The  latest  compilation  shows  that 
there  are  but  fifty-six  photographic  clubs  and  associations  in 
the  United  States,  and  some  of  these  are  adjuncts  to  regular 
art-schools.  Certainly  the  time  is  ripe  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  more.  The  material  is  at  every  hand.  Hundreds  of 
cities  and  towns  will  be  reached  by  this  appeal  in  the  interest 
of  the  art.  The  forming  of  such  a  club  need  not  mean  club- 
life  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word.  Such  a  club  need  not 
seduce  young  people  from  their  homes  too  much,  for  the  under- 
lying structure  of  a  camera  club  is  of  a  different  character 
than  that  of  many  others.  Unlike  many  purely  social  organi- 
sations, a  club  of  camera-workers  is  imbued  primarily  with 
the  spirit  of  study,  and  in  addition  has  a  good  time  when 
occasion  offers. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  we  shall  divide  the  subject  into 
four  or  five  general  heads  which  will  cover  the  whole  matter. 
We  shall  discuss  after  purpose  and  needs  the  equipment  of  a 
camera  club  and  follow  this  up  with  the  matter  of  management. 
In  conclusion,  the  financial  aspect  and  the  real  work  of  a  club 
will  be  considered. 
Having  already  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  purposes,  we   | 


shall  next  treat  equipnii'nt.  Although  proper  equipment  i» 
necessary,  there  is  a  widu  range  in  its  ensemble.  It  would  be 
folly  to  hold  the  necemary  appurtenancet  of  a  large  club  up  a» 
a  model  to  a  young  one,  and  it  would  be  equally  futile  to- 
expect  a  club  of  some  fifty  or  more  members  to  get  along  with 
a  small  outfit  in  one  room.  We  shall  treat  equipment  on  the 
large  scale  so  as  to  bring  out  the  many  points  of  usage  which 
are  to  be  had.  Smaller  clubs  can  select  from  the  whole  that 
which  is  suitixl  to  their  lix;al  and  individual  needs. 

A  large  club  of  several  years'  standing  will  naturally  have- 
a  complete  outfit.  The  splendid  equipment  in  such  large 
camera  clubs  as  those  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  should 
not  discourage  those  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  new  club.  The 
point  to  be  brought  out  is  that  if  there  is  hearty  co-operation 
the  rest  will  come  in  good  time.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
members  of  a  new  club  will  be  willing  to  give  the  use  of  their 
own  apparatus  for  a  time  until  the  club  is  able  to  buy  for  itself. 
Almost  everyone  has  at  home  articles  which  will  help  fit  up  a 
club-room. 

The  location  of  a  club  is  of  importance.  Although  scanty 
funds  may  handicap  the  selection  of  some  "best"  location, 
the  idea  of  rooms  in  a  modem  office-building  should  be  striven 
for.  The  club-idea  is  expressed  in  a  large  building  far  more 
than  in  a  private  house.  The  latter  may  seem  to  offer  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  yet  it  lacks  the  business  aspect  to  be  found 
in  a  neatly-appointed  room  in  a  downtown  building,  as  well 
as  a  central  location  in  town.  It  is  better  to  have  one  medium- 
sized  room  in  a  downtown  building  than  a  whole  tenement  in 
a  residential  district ;  besides,  a  member  takes  a  certain  pride 
in  his  club  and  pleasure  in  showing  his  friends  over  it.  It 
has  an  individuality  all  its  own,  apart  from  the  home.  Then 
try  to  locate  near  as  many  main  car-lines  as  possible  and  as 
near  the  civic  centre  as  money  will  allow.  An  elevator  to  the 
flub-room  is  a  great  convenience,  but  cannot  always  be  had. 
If  janitor-service  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  price  of  the  rent, 
individual  members  may  take  turns  as  janitor  until  the  club- 
gets  on  its  feet. 

The  darkroom  is  the  first  item.  Much  has  been  written  apon. 
this  subject  and  diagrams  galore  have  been  pet  forth  upon  it. 
Three  salient  poirits  are  of  importance  in  a  darkroom — ventila- 
tion, (he  entrance,  and  the  plumbing.  A  darkroom  should  be 
built  as  far  from  the  cupboard  idea  as  possible.  It  should  be- 
built  into  the  room  complete  and  portable.  This  type  costs 
more  at  first,  but  saves  in  the  end.  There  should  be  bottom 
air-draughts  and  light-capped  ventilating  chimneys  on  the  roof. 
This  will  allow  a  steady  air  current.  Nothing  is  more  fateful 
to  good  work,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  than  hot,  stuffy 
darkrooms.  The  plumbing  should  be  open  and  frequent  cut-oSs 
should  be  placed  along  the  pipes.  If  the  club  is  a  small  one, 
a  galvanised  iron  or  enamel  sink  will  serve ;  whereas  a  larger 
one,  if  needed,  may  be  made  of  thick  planks  bolted  together, 
with  lead  caulking  in  the  joints  and  painted  inside  with  black 
varnish.  Such  a  sink  will  last  for  years.  Try  to  have  a  dark 
maze  or  zig-zag  entrance  to  the  darkroom  if  space  will  permit. 
Although  a  door  is  all  right,  it  is  inconvenient  for  another  to- 
enter  the  room  if  one  is  working  therein.  Even  a  small  mue- 
with  a  curtain  is  better  than  a  door. 

The  workroom  should  be  made  as  convenient  as  possible. 
There  should  be  handy  places  for  printing-frames,  graduates, 
and  scales.  A  strong  table  finds  its  place  in  the  workroom. 
On  it  is  the  print-trimmer  or  a  press.  Receptacles  for  waste 
should  be  at  hand  and  there  should  be  drying-jplaces  for  films, 
plates,  and  prints.  A  good  film-dryer  is  made  like  a  cage  out 
of  pigeon-wire,  and  in  it  the  strips  may  be  suspended  from 
clips  along  wires  at  the  top.  Another  device,  which  is  good 
for  drying  prints,  is  made  of  frames  covered  with  cheesecloth, 
and  set  to  run  like  drawers. 

In  a  small  club-room  the  workroom  must  also  bo  the  studio. 
Partitioned  off  with  several  standing  screens  and  a  curtain,  a 
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•section  of  the  room  near  the  best  light  will  do  admirably. 
Perhaps  a  studio  camera  may  be  bought  for  the  club  on  shares 
to  be  paid  off  later  by  the  dub.  Current  literature  should  be 
at  hand.  -If  this  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  club,  members  will 
no  doubt  contribute  theirs  after  reading  it  themselves.  The 
matter  in  such  journals  as  "  Photo-Era "  is  never  old  for 
practical  use.  A  set  of  technical  books  is,  of  course,  a  valuable 
asset,  but  it  can  be  dispensed  with  at  first. 

No  definite  scheme  can  be  given  for  individual  lockers.  The 
screens  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  studio  may  serve  a 
double  purpose  by  being  made  available  for  hanging  photo- 
graphs upon  at  exhibitions.  They  should  be  painted  a  grey 
tint.  The  walls  of  the  room  may  also  be  screened  for  hanging 
prints. 

There  are  many  schemes  for  laying  out  an  enlarging-room  for 
bromides  or  for  lantern-slides.  A  north  light  is  the  best,  and 
a  simple  way  is  to  adjust  a  sky-reflector  by  means  of  a  hinged 
board  on  which  is  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  and  thus  throw 
the  light  through  one  of  the  windows  into  the  enclosed  area. 
A  darkroom  may  be  so  biiilt  as  to  allow  a  section  near  a 
window  to  be  thus  used.  Have  the  developing-light  in  a  box 
over  which  curtains  of  orange  and  ruby  fabric  are  hung. 
If  the  camera  is  set  upon  a  shelf  with  runs  on  it,  it  will  serve 
for  both  kinds  of  work.  If  there  is  no  space  for  a  separate 
room  for  this  work,  it  may  be  done  by  the  light  of  the  work- 
room by  using  the  camera  against  an  ordinary  window.  This 
method  is  somewhat  longer  and  the  operator  cannot  dodge  the 
print  while  it  is  being  exposed.  A  sliallow  drawer  for  un- 
exposed paper  is  a  handy  affair  in  the  bromide-room  or  in  that 
where  contact-printing  is  done.  H.  Ladd  Walford. 

(7'o  be  continwtd.) 


PROPOSED  UNION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND 
ASSISTANTS. 
A  MEEiiNO  of  photographic  assistants  was  held  at  the  Club  Union 
Buildings,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.G.,  on  Monday  evening,  to  discuss 
the  formation  of  a  union  of  photographers.  A  preliminary  meeting 
had  already  been  held,  being  adjourned  in  order  to  consider  a 
draft  scheme.  The  chau'  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  of 
New  Cross,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  P.  Janett  (Watford),  the 
secretary  pro  tem.     Those  present  numbered  ten. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Jarrett  addressed  the 
meeting.  Since  the  last  meeting,  he  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
had  seen,  in  the  "  British  Journal  of  Photography,"  what  their 
brotiier  photographers  in  Manchester  had  done.  He  was  not  only 
surprised,  but  pained,  to  think  that  the  photographic  profession 
should  stoop  so  low  as  to  stab  their  endeavours  in  the  back  in  its 
embryo  stage.  Personally,  he  would  have  thought  that  a  photo- 
grapher should  lead  photographers,  not  a  Labour  agitator,  as  they 
desired  to  form  their  association  on  peaceful  lines  for  the  benefit 
of  assistants  and  employers  alike.  As  they  all  knew,  he  went  on, 
it  was  essential  that  their  headquarters  should  be  in  London,  as  the 
greater  number  of  their  members  would  be  there.  Of  course,  if 
Manchester  liked  to  form  a  union  of  its  own  in  opposition  to  their 
London  fellows,  with  a  paid  Labour  leader,  then  so  much  the  worse 
for  JIanchester.  The  plan  he  was  going  to  put  before  them  was 
to  avoid  all  paid  executives,  each  member  doing  his  best  for  the 
profession.  He  would  like  them  to  consider  the  draft  scheme,  over 
which  he  had  spent  much  thought  and  time,  and  discuss  it.  Should 
they  agree  to  adopt  the  scheme,  they  would  all  have  to  work 
hard  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  all  assistants  and 
master  photographers,  all  striving  to  lift  the  profession  to  the  hiirh 
standard  it  might  hold. 

A  general  discussion  on  the  scheme  then  took  place.  The  first 
controversial  point  which  came  up  was  as  to  the  admission  of 
masters  or  employees  into  the  union.  "  I  must  say  I  do  not  like 
including  them  at  all,"  said  one  of  the  meeting,  and  this  opened  up 
one  of  the  most  debated  questions  of  the  evening.  The  secretary 
Jieid  that  masters  must  be  admitted  in  order  to  strengthen  the  union 

"  I±  would  simplify  matters  if  we  barred  out  the  employers  " 


suggested  the  member,  to  which  Mr.  Jarrett  responded,  "  The 
scheme  would  fall  through,  for  we  should  never  get  enough  support 
from  the  assistants." 

The  Chairman  :  The  only  way  to  have  the  masters  in  would  be 
to  give  them  no  voting  power  whatever.  They  would  have  to  have 
no  part  in  the  management. 

Turning  to  benefits,  a  member  of  the  meeting  spoke  of  super- 
annuation. He  could  not  see  why  they  offered  it  to  masters  and 
assistants  alike.  If  an  assistant  could  not  obtain  work  after  reaching 
the  age  of  65  or  70  years,  not  being  able  to  make  money  out  of  his 
ability,  then  the  superannuation  was  essential.  But  with  a  master  it 
was  different.  He  had  a  business  out  of  which  he  could  still  make 
money,  even  when  past  money-earning  age  so  far  as  he  was  person- 
ally concerned. 

The  secretary  replied  that  the  masters  would  support  the  union 
in  the  same  way  as  the  assistants,  and  would  have  as  much  right  to 
the  benefits  offered. 

Another  point  raised  was  as  to  the  management.  There  was  going 
to  be  a  vast  amount  of  educational,  financial  and  secretarial  work 
to  do ;  how  were  the\-  going  to  manage  it  ?  asked  a  member,  who  also 
suggested  that  the  difficulty  would  be  that  employers  and  assistants 
would  be  constantly  working  and  pulling  against  each  other. 

It  was  decided  that  a  society  should  be  formed,  to  be  called  the 
"  National  Union  of  Photographers." 

The  question  as  to  who  should  manage  the  union  then  cropped  up 
again,  and  a  vigorous  discussion  ensued.  Some  members  wished  to 
bar  the  employers  from  active  management  of  the  scheme  altogether, 
others  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  them  given  an  equal  power 
with  the  assistants.  In  reply  to  the  latter  it  was  pointed  out  that 
if  the  masters  were  numerically  equal  to  the  assistants  on  a  com- 
mittee, they  would  be  more  powerful  in  actual  practice,  and  their 
decisions  would  necessarily  acquire  the  added  weight  which  their 
position  as  employers  gave  them.  It  was  contended  on  the  other 
hand  that  to  offer  membership  without  any  voting  power  would  not 
appeal  to  employers,  and  they  could  not  progress  with  a  member- 
ship of  assistants  alone.  After  considerable  debate  it  was  decided 
that  masters  and  assistants  should  be  eligible  for  membership.  It 
was  also  provisionally  agreed  that  a  general  committee,  including 
president,  vice-president,  two  trustees,  treasurer,  and  secretary, 
should  be  appointed,  and  that  there  should  be  an  elected  executive 
committee  of  twelve  members,  who  must  be  assistants. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  it  was  agreed,  nem.  con.,  to  add 
to  benefits  one  with  respect  to  railway  fares.  This  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  member  should  be  provided  with  a  railway  ticket  to  his 
destination  on  securing  an  engagement  (if  it  be  necessary),  and  that 
the  member  should  refund  the  money  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  week. 
Touching  on  eligibility  for  membership,  the  meeting  thought  that 
proof  of  employment  in  the  photographic  trade  for  six  months  was 
not  sufficient  condition  of  entry.  It  was  decided  that  the  period 
should  be  extended  to  two  years  to  commence  with. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  secretary  said  he  had  not  had  the 
scheme  examined  actuarily,  but  he  had  placed  it  before  many 
business  men,  and  all  had  considered  it  a  perfectly  sound  one.  He 
had  seen  over  500  assistants  in  London,  and  a  great  number  of 
masters,  and  they  all  had  agreed  to  join  in.  He  suggested  that  of 
the  50,000  photographers  in  the  kingdom,  5,000  would  join  the  union. 
The  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  it  was  agreed  that  the  draft 
scheme  as  amended  (hereunder  given)  should  be  provisionally 
adopted,  and  published  in  the  "British  Journal  of  Photography," 
to  which  paper,  it  was  also  decided,  a  letter  asking  for  views  on 
the  scheme    should  be  sent. 

National  Union  of  Phoiographees. 
The  scheme  of  organisation  suggested  is  : — 

1. — Offices. 
The  society   shall  have  registered   offices  in  London,   with   com- 
mittee rooms,  and  a  competent  and  efficient  staff  to  ensure  the  proper 
working  of  the  association. 

2. — Membership. 
Any  skilled  person,    master  or  assistant,  in  the  photographic  or 
allied  trades,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership. 

Persons    employed    as    doormen,    packers,    porters,    or    machine 
minders  will  not  be  eligible  for  membership. 
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No  assistant,  male  or  female,  to  be  eligible  as  members  unless  he 
or  she  can  show  indentures  u(  apprenticeship  or  references  as  to 
employment  in  photographic  trade  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
This  time  limit  to  be  extended  from  time  to  time  by  the  committee 
until  a  minimum  of  five  years'  service  is  reached. 

3. — Rkoistration  Fee. 

Registration  fee  to  be  left  open  for  dLscussion. 
4. — Manaoement. 

The  management  of  the  society  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  general 
committee,  which  shall  consist  of  president,  vice-president,  two 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  with  the  ordinary  members. 

An  executive  committee  shall  be  elected,  and  shall  consist  of 
twelve  members  who  shall  be  assistants. 

The  executive  committee  shall  decide  all  matters  brought  before 
them  by  the  members  of  the  photographic  profession.  The  presi- 
dent to  have  casting  vote. 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year, 
and  at  other  times  when  summoned  by  the  secretary. 

The  executive  committee  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  on  the 
death,  or  resignation,  of  a  member,  the  committee  shall  elect  another, 
who  shall  fill  the  vacant  place  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

5. — Branches. 

The  society  shall  be  divided  into  districts  and  sub-districts.  Each 
district  to  be  a  centre,  and  under  the  control  of  a  local  secretary 
and  committee  appointed  by  the  local  members;  failing  such  ap- 
pointment and  election,  by  the  board  of  management  at  head- 
quarters. 

Each  secretary,  both  district  and  local,  shall  be  provided  with  the 
necessary  equipment  and  books  of  instruction. 

Each  district  will  be  divided  into  sub-districts,  each  sub-district 
to  be  controlled  by  a  local  secretary,  to  be  elected  by  the  secretary 
and  committee  of  the  district. 

Each  district  secretary's  duty  will  be  to  receive  reports  from  local 
secretary  of  meetings  held  and  other  business,  and  report  to  head 
office. 

Each  local  secretary  to  receive  subscriptions  and  forward  these 
to  the  head  office,  with  a  requisition  sheet  of  the  payments  he  has 
to  make ;  a  cheque  shall  be  sent  him  each  week. 

Any  urgent  matter  requiring  attention  shall  be  reported  to  the 
local  secretary,  who,  if  he  thinks  fit,  may  consult  the  district 
secretary. 

The  district  secretary  may  deal  with  the  matter  himself  or  report 
to  the  head  office,  which  shall  give  it  immediate  attention. 

There  shall  be  district  inspectors  appointed,  who  shall  go  from 
one  district  to  another  examining  books  and  giving  advice.  It  will 
be  their  duty  to  report  to  the  head  office  daily.  There  shall  be  a 
meeting  of  local  secretaries  of  each  district  once  a  month. 

There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  district  secretaries  once  every  two 
months,  to  be  held  at  the  London  office,  at  which  the  president  of 
the  society  shall  preside. 

6. — Registkation. 

Master  members  shall  be  registered  at  the  head  office,  with  par- 
ticulars of  their  hours  of  business,  class  of  trade,  wages  paid,  etc., 
etc. 

Assistant  members  to  be  registered,  with  full  particulars  as  to 
experience,  salary  required,  and  grade. 

Masters  to  engage  all  assistants  through  head  office.  Assistants 
to  be  offered  situations,  according  to  grade  required,  strictly  in 
rotation  as  names  appear  in  vacancy  register. 

7. — Contributions. 
Members  who  are  assistants,  whether  male  or  female,  to  pay  six- 
pence in  the  pound  on  salary  received.     Contributions  to  be  paid 
weekly.     Maximum,  2s. 

Masters'  subscriptions  to   be   £2  per   year,   to  be  paid   in   four 
quarterly  instalments,  or  at  the  same  scale  as  assistants'  pay. 
8. — Sick  and  Unemployed  Benefits  as  to  Assistants. 
Benefit,   whether  for  sickness  or   unemployment,  to  be  paid  on 
following  scale  : — 

20s.  per  week  for  first  four  weeks ;  lOs.  the  second ;  and  5g.  the 
third  period. 

a.  A  member  having  drawn  benefit  for  less  than  four  weeks 


and  again  taking  on  benefit  during  the  twelve  months,  (hall  enter 
on  the  second  month  grade  of  pay,  and  go  on. 

b.  No  member  to  receive  benefit  until  be  or  she  hoi  paid  fifty- 
two  weekly  subscriptions. 

c.  Alter  a  member  has  drawn  benefit  for  the  three  months,  as 
allotted,  either  for  sickness  or  unemployment,  or  has  drawn  benefit 
at  three  individual  times  during  the  twelve  months,  he  or  she  must 
again  pay  the  subscriptions  as  stipulated  in  b.  before  being  entitled 
to   further   benefits. 

9. — Benefits  as  to  Masters. 

Masters  shall  receive  sick  but  not  unemployment  benefit,  but  in 
lieu  of  the  latter  they  shall  be  entitled  to  assistance,  in  case  of  busi- 
ness emergencies,  from  the  society. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  members  entering  the  profession  on 
their  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  will  be  eligible  to  a  course 
of  tuition  at  the  school,  where  they  shall  receive  first-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  processes,  and  in  due  course  become  graded  certificated 
photographers. 

Photographers  will  also  receive  free  instmction  in  any  new  process 
they  may  be  interested  in. 

10.— FtniDS. 

The  funds  of  the  society  shall  be  invested  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
superannuation,  to  which  all  members  over  65  shall  be  entitled ;  and 
(2)  the  building  and  maintaining  of  a  school  and  orphanage  in  con- 
nection with  the  society. 

11. — Railway  Fares. 

An  assistant  upon  securing  an  engagement,  may  obtain  bis  rail- 
way ticket  to  travel  to  that  engagement,  if  he  so  desire,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  secretary  of  his  local  branch.  A  member  shall  show 
the  secretary  proof  of  his  engagement  before  receiving  the  ticket, 
and  he  shall  repay  the  amount  of  the  money  due  to  the  union  at  the 
rate  of  28.  6d.  per  week. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  institution  are  as  follows  : — 

By  the  masters  : — 

1. — A  regular  and  immediate  supply  of  suitable  assistants  at  the 
wages  they  want  to  pay. 

2. — Assistance  in  legal  and  financial  matters  free  of  charge. 

3. — To  the  unfortunate,  the  benefits  of  a  benevolent  fund. 

4. — First-hand  information  and  demonstration  of  all  new  materials, 
processes,  and  methods. 

5.— Standardisation  of  sizes  and  prices  according  to  their  district. 

6. — Superannuation. 

By  the  assistants  : — 

1. — Regular  employment  at  the  maximum  wage  to  which  their 
degree  of  skill  entitles  them. 

2. — Sick  and  accident  benefits. 

3. — Legal  assistance  when  unavoidable. 

4. — Superannuation. 

5. — Orphanage  and  training  school  for  their  children. 

6. — The  opportunity  to  become  efficient  in  new  processes  and  in 
the  use  of  new  materials,  and  to  learn  the  higher  branches  of  their 
profession  in  their  own  time. 

7. — Regular  hours  of  leisure. 

By  the  trade  in  general  : — 

1. — The  raising  of  photography  to  a  profession. 

2. — The  gradual  "weeding  out"   of   undesirables. 

3. — The  improvement  of  relations  between  master  and  assistants 
by  mutual  agreement. 

4. — Provision  of  sick  benefit,  superannuation,  unemployment, 
orphan,  and  benevolent  funds. 

6. — Provision  of  expert  advice  to  members  at  all  times  by  post 
or  personally. 

The  secretary  (pro  tem.)  is  Mr.  P.  Jarrett,  16,  Acme  Road, 
Watford,  Herts. 

[The  letter  referred  to  in  the  above  report  of  the  meeting  u  to  b« 
sent  to  us  for  publication  is  a  request  that  we  should  print  in  onr 
pages  a  "coupon"  to  be  filled  in  by  master  photographers  to  the 
effect  that  they  agree  to  become  members  of  a  union  constituted  on 
the  lines  above  laid  down.  We  are  unable  to  allow  our  columns  to 
be  used  in  a  way  to  suggest  a  direct  canvass  of  our  readers,  but  we 
are  willing  to  insert  this  present  note  in  order  to  invite  their  careful 
perusal  of  the  above  report. — Eds.,  "  B.  J."] 
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Pboto-mecftanicai  Dotes* 


The    Reproduction    of   Type    Matter. 

The  Jledici  Society  are  now  holding  at  Grafton  Street  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fin«  printing,  showing  the  work  of  thirteen  private  presses. 
The  interest  for  the  process  worker  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  presses,  in  order  to  determine  the  appropriate  size  for  a  new 
fount,  has  had  a  page  from  the  e.xisting  size  reproduced  by  zinc 
blocks  and  printed  under  the  same  conditions,  so  that  a  very  exact 
comparison  as  to  appearance  can  be  made  of  the  same  matter  in 
various  sizes.  These  blocks  have  been  so  carefully  made  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  see  that  the  pages  are  not  from  actual  type.  We 
are  frequently  a«sured  that  line  work  is  not  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  it  is  certain  that  work  of  this  kind  has  never  been 
better,  and  until  the  advent  of  the  four-way  powder  process  in 
England  it  could  not  be  equalled,  though  as  good  line  work  was 
done  with  the  swelled  gelatine  process.  The  latter,  however,  would 
be  much  too  slow  and  expensive  for  modern  requirements.  But 
it  is  certainly  a  condition  of  doing  good  reproductions  of  such 
originals  as  type  matter,  that  the  dragon's  blood  method  be  used. 
Moreover,  this  gives  a  block  which  in  appearance  resembles  the 
type  by  reason  of  the  straight-down  etching  and  the  absence  of 
shoulder,  very  much  more  closely  than  does  a  block  elched  with 
ink  and  roller  in  the  Austrian  manner. 

An    Old    Master    and   Its    Reproduction. 

The  Medici  Society  also  have  on  view  at  the  present  time,  besides 
their  usual  fine  display  of  colour  collotypes  and  other  reproductions, 
an  original  old  master  side  by  side  with  the  reproduction.  This 
is  remarkably  faithful,  all  things  considered,  though  it  is,  as  usual, 
slightly  brighter  than  the  original.  It  seems  impossible  to  repro- 
duce work  of  this  kind  without  enhancing  the  contrasts  somewhat. 

At    the    Electrical    Exhibition. 

There  are  here  numerous  arc  lights  of  all  types  for  the  process 
worker,  and  the  Westingliouse  Company  show  the  new  reflector 
mentioned  in  our  "Patent  News"  last  week,  which  renders  the 
light  from  the  mercury-vapour  lamp  more  like  daylight.  We  do 
not  suppose  the  photographic  effect  would  be  by  any  means  the 
same  as  daylight,  but  the  appearance  of  objects  under  it  is  much 
more  normal,  and  faces  certainly  do  not  look  ghastly,  as  thev  do 
without  it.  There  is  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ciceri  Smith  his  direct- 
reading  micrometer  gauge,  which  should  be  useful  to  process 
workers  if  it  were  fitted  with  a  point  so  that  the  depths  of  blocks, 
electrotypes,  and  stereotypes  could  be  accurately  measured  and 
compared.  The  reason  the  ordinary  micrometer  is  not  more  fre- 
quently used  is  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  vernier  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it,  but  in  these  instruments  the  readings  are 
shown  in  plain  figures  similar,  for  example,  to  a  cyclometer.  There 
ought  to  be  many  other  uses  besides  those  above  mentioned  for 
a  quick  and  accurate  measuring  instrument  of  this  kind  in  a  process 
house. 


Theft  from  the  Westminster  Exchange. — Dramatic  details  of 
an  exciting  midday  arrest  of  a  man  armed  with  an  automatic  pistol 
and  a  dagger,  and  wanted  for  shooting  at  two  police  officers  in 
Oxford  Street,  and  for  shop-breaking,  were  given  at  Marlborough 
Street  last  Saturday.  Accused  gave  the  name  of  Harry  De  Vere, 
and  described  himself  as  an  artist  of  no  fixed  abode.  He  was 
charged  with  breaking  and  entering  the  shop  of  the  Westminster 
Photographic  Exchange,  Oxford  Street,  and  stealing  a  Goerz  camera, 
worth  £7  10s.  ;  also  with  shooting  at  P.G.s  Ambrose  Askew  and 
Richard  Bell  with  intent  to  murder  them.  In  the  early  hours  of 
the  previous  day  the  officers,  who  were  in  plain  clothes,  saw  a  man 
break  the  window  with  a  brick  wrapped  in  paper,  and  take  a  camera 
and  race  off  towards  Wardour  Street.  The  constables  went  off  in 
pursuit,  and  followed  the  man  with  difficulty  owing  to  the  fog. 
Suddenly  he  produced  a  pistol  or  revolver,  and  fired  two  shots  at  the 
officers,  wounding  one,  P.C.  Askew,  in  the  arm.  The  assailant 
succeeded  in  getting  clear  away.  The  police  then  instituted  a  man 
hunt  and  made  inquiries,  as  a  result  of  which  De  Vere  was  arrested 
Prisoner  was  remanded. 


Patent  Deu)$* 


Process    -patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"  PIwto-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
October  2  and  7. 
CAMERAS. — No.  21,675.     Photographic  cameras  for  the  simultaneous 

production  of    chromatic   negatives.     William    Norman   Lascelles 

Davidson  and  Eyre  Coote  Townsend. 
Developing  Tank.— No.  21,809.     Developing  tank  for  photographic 

films.     John  Maxwell  Jones,  jun. 
Colour   Screens. — No.    21,877.     Colour   screens   for   cinematograph 

and  roll  films,  plates,  and  the  like  for  colour  photography.    Henry 

William   Hamblin  Palmer. 
Flash-lamp. — No.   21,889.     Flash-lamp   for  use  in  connection  with 

photography.     Dora  Davies. 
Cinematographs. — No.  22,136.   Cinematograph  apparatus.   Frederick 

Arthur  Pereira. 
Cinematography. — No.   21,640.      A    machine    for    applying    colour 

filters  to  cinematographic  films.    William  Frederick  John  Bannister 

and  Walter  Harold  Speer. 
Cinematograi'HY. — No.    21,690.     Toothed    film-operating    drums    of 

cinematographic  apparatus.    Compagnie  Generale  de  Phonographes,. 

Cinematographes,  et  Appareils  de   Precision. 
Cinematography. — No.  21,834.     Method  of  and  means  for  exposing 

and    developing    cinematograph    films    and    such  like.     Edward 

Leopold  Buttenshaw. 

COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS     ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   hraclcet$  is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 
Cinem.atograph-Phonogeaph.— No.  24,563,  1910  (October  22,  1910). 
The  specification  describes  apparatus  for  forming  the  sound  record- 
in  or  on  the  film  in  synchronism  with  the  pictures,  thereby  pro- 
viding an  unbroken  sound  record  equal  in  duration  to  the  film,  and 
also  dispensing  with  synchronising  mechanism.  The  sound  record 
may  be  formed  on  the  film  either  simultaneously  with  the  taking 
of  the  pictures  or  after  the  pictures  liave  been  taken  and  deve- 
loped. Katharina  von  !Madaler,  4,  De  Burgh  Crescent,  West 
Drayton,  'Middlesex. 
Stereoscopic  Cinematography. — No.  840,  1911  (January  12,  191C). 
This  invention  has  for  object  an  apparatus  for  obtaining  a 
cinematograph  film  which  will  give  the  stereoscopic  effect  when 
projected  on  a  screen  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  means  of  a 
single  objective. 

This  object  has  been  attained  by  giving  the  photographic 
apparatus  a  reciprocatory  movement  upon  guiding  bars,  which 
may  be  curved  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  always  one  point 
on  the  axis  of  the  apparatus  produced  which  corresponds  with 
the  centre  of  the  scene  being  taken. 

The  invention  consists  in  an  apparatus  for  taking  stereoscopic 
cinematograph  photographs  mounted  on  a  support  capable  of  an 
alternating  translational  movement  and  provided  with  a  cam 
engaging  with  a  fixed  projection,  said  cam  having  a  profile 
whose  radius  of  curvature  is  determined  by  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  the  scene.  Antonio  Calichiopulo,  7,  Via  Lagrange. 
Turin,   Italy.  

Dcu)  Crade  Dames. 

Renaissance. — No.  335,667.  Photographic  lined  screens  of  glass. 
Linotype  and  Machinery,  Ltd.,  188  and  189,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.G.,  manufacturers  of  tyiwgraphical  composing  and  other 
machines.     August  14,   1911. 

Renaissance. — No.  335,834.  Photographic  lined  screens  of  celluloid 
or  similar  material  covered  by  class  50.  Linotype  and  Machinery. 
Ltd.,  188  and  189,  Fleet  Street.  I>ondon,  E.G.,  manufacturers  of 
typographical  composing  and  other  machines.     August  23,  1911. 
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"  Kodnra  "  Development  Paper.    Made  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  Xinga- 
way,  laondon,  WC. 

In  this  new  development  paper  the  makers  have  embodied  qualitien 
which  make  the  very  widest  appeal  to  professional  photoKraphers  of 
uU  classes.  When  we  say  that  the  paper  is  of  the  class  known  as 
development,  we  use  the  term,  for  want  of  a  better,  to  indicate  that 
it  occupies  a  position  between  a  gaslight  and  a  bromide  paper.  While 
prints  can  readily  be  made  with  comparatively  short  exposures  to 
an  incandescent  (jas  burner  or  electric  lamp,  yet  the  times  will  be 
considerably  longer  than  for  a  paper  of  the  bromide  class,  whilst 
also  the  paper  cannot  be  handled  freely  in  weak  white  light,  as  can 
gaslight  paper,  without  extra  precautions.  It  should  be  used  in  a 
bright  yellow,  or  orange  light,  such  as  is  obtained  with  orange 
glass  or  one  thickness  of  orange  fabric.  It  should  be  understood  that 
an  extremely  bright  hght  is,  of  course,  perfectly  safe  for  it.  This 
point  requires  to  be  emphasised  to  the  amateur  worker,  but  pro- 
fessionals, as  a  rule,  use  even  ordinary  gaslight  pai)er  in  a  yellow 
illumination,  and,  therefore,  "  Kodura  "  will  call  for  no  change  of 
manipulation  in  this  respect. 

As  regards  the  appearance  of  the  print,  the  paper  is  likewise  quite 
distinctive.  Using  the  ordinary  developer  of  metol  and  hydro- 
quinone,  as  employed  for  "  Velox,"  the  tone  is  a  warm  black  of 
peculiar  richness  and  depth,  and  very  closely  resembling  that  ob- 
tained on  coUodio-chloride  paper  by  gold  and  platinum  toning.  Look- 
ing at  the  finished  prints,  and  particularly  those  on  the  "  Cream 
Matt"  variety  of  the  paper,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  product  of  a  development  process.  Those  who  take  the  view 
that  a  gaslight  print  is  something  which  produces  plucky,  even 
hard,  results  from  somewhat  inferior  negatives,  have  had  to  revise 
their  standards  of  late,  and  "Kodura"  will  lead  them  to  form  an 
altogether  higher  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  a  gaslight  emul- 
sion. The  rich  range  of  gradation  rendering  detail  both  in  the 
highest  lights  and  in  the  lowest  tones  of  shadow  is  a  remarkable 
achievement  among  papers  of  the  development  class,  and  we  can 
imagine  that  many  a  photographer  who  has  wished  to  offer  his  sitters 
the  effects  obtainable  with  coUodio-chloride  but  has  not  felt  compe- 
tent to  place  this  printing  material  in  the  hands  of  his  assistants,  can 
now  turn  with  relief  to  the  new  paper  by  means  of  which  he  can 
readily  and  rapidly  produce  prints  which  would  certainly  not  dis- 
grace any  C.C.  emulsion. 

Of  the  five  grades  in  which  the  paper  is  made  the  three  which 
specially  appeal  to  ourselves  are  C  (thick  smooth  matt),  D  (thick 
rough  matt),  and  E  (thick  cream  matt).  D,  in  particular,  with  its 
surface  almost  like  that  of  a  natural  paper,  is  particularly  suitable 
for  portraits  of  cabinet  size  and  upwards,  and  capable  of  giving  most 
handsome  results  in  the  case  of  large  heads  and  strong  light  tints. 
Whilst  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  C  paper,  the  surface  here  is  of 
a  smoother  kind  more  closely  resembling  a  gravure  proof.  The 
cream  paper  is  similar  in  surface  to  0,  but  with  a  delicate  buff  tint, 
which  does  not  become  pronounced  even  in  the  case  of  vignettes. 

The  semi-matt  papers,  A  and  B,  which  are  respectively  of  thin 
and  thick  substance,  are  of  the  surface  which  is  often  referred  to 
as  carbon.  It  is,  we  think,  one  which  best  suits  a  portrait  with  full 
dark  background,  and  chiefly  in  dark  tones.  But  photographers  will 
all  be  able  to  indulge  their  individual  preferences  among  the  variou.i 
papers,  which  are  issued  by  the  Kodak  Company  at  prices  based  on 
25  quarter-plate  sheets  for  Is.  in  the  case  of  the  A  thin  paper,  and  21 
sheets  for  grades  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  In  other  words,  for  a  gross  of 
cabinet  sheets  6x4^  the  respective  prices  are  9s.  6d.  and  lis.  6d. 


tints  of  brown  and  grey  which  photographers  are  now  coming  to 
prefer  and  their  cuatomera  to  appreciate.  Where  there  are  so  many 
varieties,  it  becomes  invidious  to  select  occasional  examples  for 
special  commendation,  but  we  may  aignalise  one  or  two,  not  b«caiiM 


Professional    Christmas    Monnta.     Sold   by    John   J.   Oriffia 
and  Co,  Iitd ,  Xingsway,  Iirndon,  W.C. 

From  the  eight-page  descriptive  list  of  their  varieties  of  Christ- 
mas photo-mounts,  accompanied  by  a  large  specimen  book,  we  have 
been  able  to  judge  of  the  wide  choice  in  styles  and  sizes  which 
are  offered  by  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons.  The  selection, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  includes  both  the  smallest  and  most  modestly 
priced  of  mounts,  a  few  also  of  the  gayest  coloured  variety,  which 
doubtless  still   appeal   to  some,  and   many  in  the   delicate,  quiet 


'"ReeTihcs 


Nos.  I,l;i0  and  1,131. 


they  are  exceptional  instances  of  tasteful  design  and  colour,  but 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  very  fairly  representative  of  a  large 
proportion  of  Messrs.  Griffin's  designs.  Of  these,  Nos.  1,130  and 
1,131  are  both  of  thick  mottled  grey  art  paper  with  embossed 
border  and  containing  inner  white  folder ;  with  slip-in  oval  opening 


Ku.  i.lU. 


3i  X  2  in.,  in  the  case  of  No.  1,130,  and  3J  x  2J  in.  in  the  case 
of   1,131.      The  price  of   these   cards   is    24s.    and   27s.    per  gross 
respectively. 
In  No.  1,132  the  ontside  folder  ia  of  granular  white  paper,  with 
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rough  edges  and  grey  linen  inset  folder,  with  a  neat  oval  litho- 
graphed centre  for  the  print.  The  latter  is  an  oval  of  3  x  2  in., 
the  outside  dimensions  of  the  mount  being  6  x  4  in.  The  neat 
greeting  on  the  outside  of  the  cards  is  in  pale  grey  ink  surrounded 
by  embossed  gold  design.     The  price  in  this  case  is  24fi.  p«r  gross. 

A  further  design  is  that  of  No.  1,142,  of  which  the  front  cover 
and  the  inside  slip-in  mount  for  the  photograph  are  shown  in  the 
third  illustration.  It  is  a  mount  of  light  fawn  colour,  measuring 
7  X  4i  in.  The  slip-in  inset  is  a  dark  brown  with  border  of  a 
darker  shade,  and  supplied  with  figured  tissue  cover.  The  opening 
in  the  oval  is  4|  x  3  in.,  and  the  price  of  the  mount  is  21s.  per 
gross. 

These   few    examples    will   show   the    attention   to   photographic 


No.  1,142. 

requirements  which  has  been  given  by  Messrs.  Griffin,  and  vie  can 
recommend  photographers  to  take  early  advantage  of  obtaining  a 
sample  packet  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d.,  or  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a 
specimen  book.  We  may  add  that  with  each  order  of  5s.  Messrs. 
Griffin  supply  an  attractive  window  card  serving  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  a  photographer's  customers  to  the  convenience  and  artistic 
quality  of   Christmas  mounts. 


"Aay-Tone"    Gaslight    Paper.     Made   ty   Any-Tone,    Ltd 
Staveley,  Westmorland. 

The  name  of  this  new  gaslight  printing  material  describes  it  fairly 
well.  To  be  precise,  one  should  say  that  it  is  a  gaslight  paper  which, 
developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  say  with  metol  hydroquinone,  yields 
a  print  of  black  tone  and  of  a  considerable  degree  of  contrast.  In 
this  latter  respect  it  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  earlier  gaslight  papers, 
and  is,  therefore,  well  suited  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  many  of  whose 
negatives  are  deficient  in  pluck.  But  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
n'ew  paper  is  its  abOity  to  give,  with  the  normal  exposure  and  the 
n«e  of  a  suitable  developer,  a  series  of  warm  tones,  ranging  from 
w»rm  black  through  brown  and  sepia  to  a  warmth  of  colour  which, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  red  chalk,  is  a  very  warm  reddish-brown! 
Onr  own  trials  of  the  material  have  shown  us  the  readiness  with 
which  these  results  are  obtained  without  an  excessive  degree  of  ex- 
posure, and  without  prejudice  to  the  gradation  of  the  print.     Those 


who  have  made  trials  of  obtaining  warm  tones  by  over-exposure  and 
restrained  developer  on  an  ordinary  gasliglit  paper  will  doubtless 
have  noticed  that  the  warmth  of  tone  is  usually  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  pluck  in  the  print,  but  in  the  "  Any-Tone  "  paper  the  full 
degree  of  brilliancy  is  readily  retained,  and  with  a  given  developer 
tones  varying  within  a  range,  say,  from  black  to  sepia  can  be  ob- 
tained simply  by  giving  more  or  less  exposure.  Thus  for  prints 
from  black  to  sepia  a  very  suitable  developer  is  the  following  : — 

Rytol    1  tabloid 

Rytol  accelerator  1  tabloid 

Bromide  of  potassium     15  gr. 

Water  15  oz. 

For  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  worker,  who  will 
wish  to  obtain  by  direct  development  the  warmth  of  tone  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  produce  by  subsequent  sulphide  or  other 
toning,  this  developer  alone,  or  the  following,  which  gives  somewhat 
softer  iirints,  will  be  sufficient  : — 

A.  Rytol    1  tabloid 

Water  15  oz. 

B.  Rytol  accelerator  1  tabloid 

Bromide  of  potassium  30  gr. 

Water  15  oz. 

Use  equal  quantities  of  A  and  B. 
Those  who  require  the  bright  reddish  to  red  chalk  tones  are  ad- 
vised to  make   use  of  a  ferrous  citrate  developer,  which  is   com- 
pounded as  follows  : — 

A.  Citric    acid       4  oz. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  2  oz. 

■Water      20  oz. 

Place  all  together  in  a  pint  jug  or  basin  and  stir  till  dissolved. 

B.  Sulphate  of  iron  2  oz. 

Citric    acid    5  gr. 

Water  (cold)  20  oz. 

C.  Common   salt     ioz. 

Water      10  oz. 

Develop  with 
A.  4  dr.     B.   4  dr.     C.   8  drops. 

Pyro-soda  made  up  with  plenty  of  sulphite,  and  containing  bromide 
to  the  extent  of  from  1  to  2  gr.  per  oz.,  also  gives  an  agreeable  brown 
tone,  whilst  for  prints  from  grey  to  greenish-grey  the  rodinal  formula 
given  by  the  makers  yields  an  excellent  result,  though  we  have  been 
unable  to  confirm  the  makers'  statement  that  with  it  about  one- 
third  the  exposure  required  for  the  other  developers  should  be  given  ; 
in  our  trials  we  found  that  this  was  insufficient,  and  that  the  deve- 
loper called  for  practically  the  same  exposure  of  the  paper  as  the 
others.  The  new  paper  yields  exceedingly  bright  and  clean  prints, 
and  the  agreeable  colours  which  are  obtained  with  it  will  surely 
appeal  chiefly,  we  think,  to  the  amateur  user,  though  professionals 
could  doubtless  make  good  use  of  the  new  material  by  pinning  them- 
selves down  to  one  given  developer,  and  carefully  timing  exposures 
for  the  production  of  a  uniform  tone.  In  this  way  they  should  be 
able  to  produce  prints  in  numbers  all  alike  in  colour  with  a  degree 
of  certainty  such  as  they  are  accustomed  to  obtain  by  sulphide  and 
other  methods.  In  all  ordinary  respects  of  manipulation  the  paper 
is  identical  with  other  gaslight  emulsions.  The  image  does  not, 
however,  appear  immediately  the  developer  is  applied,  but  comes 
up  gradually  and  attains  full  depth  within  a  minute  or  two.  With 
each  packet  of  paper  the  makers  include  one  or  two  small  "  pilot " 
pieces,  allowing  of  preliminary  tests  being  made. 

"Any-Tone"  is  supplied  in  shilling  packets  containing  fourteen 
pieces,  6  x  4iin.  Postcards,  5s.  6d.  per  100,  or  52s.  per  1,000.  It 
is  also  supplied  on  pot  and  flashed  opal,  in  each  case  with  polished 
edges."  The  price  in  half-pTale  size  is  10s.  per  1,000  for  the  former, 
15s.  per  1,000  for  the  latter. 


"  CftiTKRION  "  Chri.stmas  Postcards.-— The  Birmingham  Photo- 
graphic Co.,  Stechford,  Birmingham,  send  us  examples  of  the  designs 
occupying  the  left-hand  half  of  the  face  or  address  side  of  postcards 
manufactured  by  themselves  as  bromide,  gaslight,  P.O. P.,  and  self- 
toning.  Cards  of  these  brands  are  supplied  with  the  Christmas 
designs  thereon  at  the  standard  prices.  The  designs  are  examples 
of  excellent  draughtsmanship,  and  are  appropriate  to  the  Christmas 
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Deu)  Jipparatus,  S^c^ 


The  Hazion  Reception-room  Screen.    Made  by  Marlon  ft  Co., 
Soho  Square,  Ziondon,  W. 

This  handsome  and  convenient  fitting  for  the  reception-room 
allows  of  the  photographer's  visitors  examining  mounted  specimenii 
without  the  necessity  of  constantly  turning  these  latter  over  and 
damaging  them.     The  screen   stands  to  a  total   height  of  42   in., 


each  of  its  six  folding  wings  having  th«  outside  dimensions  of 
26i  X  18  in.  A  fabric  (Fabrikona)  of  very  pleasing  appearance  is 
used  as  a  covering  for  each  screen  and  provides  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  photographs.  In  fumed  oak,  the  price  of  the 
screen  is  £2  5s.,  whilst  modifications  of  the  design  illustrated  are 
readily  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Marion,  and  will  be  expeditiously 
quoted  for  on  receipt  of  photographers'  requirements. 


Tie  "Taylor"  Standard  Enlarger.     Sold  by  H.  Taylor  and 
Co.,  21a,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Th«  special  feature  of  this  cnlarger  is  the  mounting,  close 
against  the  negative-carrier,  of  four  masking  diaphragms,  by  means 
of  which  any  desired  part  of  the  negative  only  may  be  projected 
upon  the  enlarging  easel.  This  allows  of  the  best  selection  of  the 
subject    being    made    when    enlarging   the    negative,    and    has    the 


the  lena,  u  well  aa  a  rotating  mov«ment.  Ample  eztenaioD  ii  pro- 
vided, in  the  case  of  the  half-plate  enlarger  of  25  in.,  ao  that  the 
instrument    may  be  used    also    for    reduction    as    in    lant«m-ilide 


further  advantage  of  giving  perfectly  clear  margins  to  the  enlarged 
print.  The  masking  diaphragms  consist  of  flexible  corrugated 
screens,  which  are  each  separately  adjusted  to  a  nicety  by  rack 
and  pinion.  The  enlarger  is  supplied  with  all  other  necessary 
movements,  including  the  tilt  of  the  negative  across  the  axis  of 


making.  Very  well  made,  and  with  smooth-acting  metal  work,  the 
price  of  the  enlarger,  in  half-plate  size,  without  illuminant  or  pro- 
jection lens,  is  £5  5s. 

I   m  I 

CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

HiOH-ci-AS.s  ENL.utoEMENTS. — Two  new  lists  reach  us  from  Messrs. 
U.  and  H.  Chapman,  The  Studio,  Buckingham.  One  is  a  price-list 
of  enlargements  in  bromide,  carbon,  and  platinotype  produced  by 
this  firm  from  photographers'  negatives.  Messrs.  Chapman  do  not 
attempt  to  undertake  work  at  some  of  the  miserable  figures  now 
prevalent,  but  their  enlargements  are  thoroughly  high-class  produc- 
tions at  a  fair  price.  They  also  offer  enlargements  in  Bromoil.  The 
second  list  describes  a  few  of  the  special  lines  of  enlargement .  for 
professional  photographers,  and  contains  particulars  of  the  trade 
terms  on  which  all  their  work  is  supplied  to  professionals. 

VASGtJARD  Preparations. — A  revised  list  of  the  many  develop- 
ing, toning,  and  other  preparations  made  by  the  Vanguard  Co., 
Maidenhead,  reaches  our  table.  All  who  require  to  avail  them- 
selves of  reliable  compositions  for  these  purposes,  also  varnishes, 
colours,  background  paints,  etc.,  should  not  fail  to  obtain  the  price 
list,  which  is  sent  free. 

Enlarging  Apparatus. — A  useful  list  describing  their  various 
patterns  of  enlarging  lantern,  illuminating  chambers,  etc.,  has  just 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  J.  Lancaster  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Camera  Build- 
ings, Broad  Street,  Birmingham.  It  includes  also  particulars  of 
suitable  illuminants,  enlarging  easels,  and  minor  accessories.  It  is 
sent  free  on  application. 

Control  in  Gaslight  Printing. — A  twelve-page  bookkt,  just 
issued  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Willesden  Junction, 
London,  N.W.,  deals  with  the  wide  range  of  results  as  regards 
softness,  contrast,  and  vigour  obtainable  on  the  Illingworth 
"  Slogas  "  paper.  As  our  own  use  of  this  material  has  shown  as, 
the  two  brands  of  paper,  "  Portrait  "  and  "  Vigorous,"  are  capable 
of  yielding  prints  as  soft  or  as  hard  as  may  be  required,  and  photo- 
graphers whose  work  calls  for  making  the  best  of  all  manner  of 
negatives  cannot  be  better  advised  than  to  give  "  Slogas  "  a  trial. 

The  "  Pbimtjs  "  Lantern  Diary. — The  issue  of  this  useful 
manual,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Butcher,  is  regularly  brought  up  to 
date,  and  includes  within  its  pages  an  immense  variety  of  memo- 
randa of  service  to  the  lantern  and  cinematograph  operator.  These 
comprise  illuminants,  electrical  matters,  as  well  as  a  directory  giving 
the  voltage  and  description  of  current  supplied  in  most  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  diary  runs  from  October  1,  1911,  to 
September,  1912,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  one  which  the 
lanternist  should  find  of  frequent  service.  It  is  sent  post  free,  7d., 
by  Messrs.  Butcher,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London, 
E.C. 

Barnet  Bromide  and  Gasijght  Pai-ehs.— A  little  book,  the 
Barnet  Handbook  No.  7,  has  just  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Elliott 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Barnet,  Herts,  containing  concise  instructions, 
hints,  and  formulio  on  making  and  toning  their  various  bromide  and 
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gaslight  papers.  The  notes  on  toning  processes  give  instructionG 
in  the  sulphide  and  hypo-ahim  methods,  as  well  a«  for  the  produc- 
tion of  blue,  bright  red,  and  green  tones.  These  and  some  further 
hints  on  the  best  methods  of  reducing  over-dense  prints  and  im- 
proving the  colour  of  others,  render  the  publication  of  timely 
service.  It  is  sent  post  free  on  application  direct  to  Messrs. 
Klliott. 

The  "Bls-Telau."— The  Emil  Buseh  Optical  Co.,  35,  Charles 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.G.,  send  us  several  illustrated 
pamphlets  dealing  in  a  very  practical  vifay  with  the  advantages  of 
the  "  Bis-Telar  "  fixed-focus  telephoto  as  a  lens  for  hand-camera 
work.  These  include  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  and  quite  a 
small  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  "  Bis-Telar,"  by  Mr.  R.  Child  Bay- 
ley.  Both  are  sent  free  on  application,  and  are  deserving  of  careful 
study  by  those  who  would  realise  the  excellent  use  which  can  be 
made  of  a  single-extension  camera  when  fitt«d  with  the  "  Bis-Telar." 
The  Busch  Co.  have  also  just  issued  a  circular  of  projection  lenses 
and  condensers  for  lantern  and  cinematograph  work. 


Meetings  of  Societies* 

.     MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOE    NEXT    WEEK. 
Friday,  October  20. 
Cowlairs  Co-operative  Camera  Club.    Platinotyi>e. 

MowDAT,  October   23. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.    Useful  Hints— How  to  use  the  Clubs  EnUrgin^  Apparatus, 

&c.    The  Members.  »    o     *■«-  . 

City  of  London  and   Cripplegate   Photographic  Society.     "  Ozobrome."     F    C 

Boyes. 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.     ■•  Holland,  the  Land  of  Dykes  and  Windmills  " 

H.  G.  Brierley. 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.     "Bromoil."    A  Allen 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    "Ketouohing  and  Working  up  Neaatires  and 

Prints.       W.  Bell,  Gevaert.  Ltd. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     "Radiography."    Norman  Aldridge 
South  London  Photographic  Society.     "Home  Portraiture  "    M.  Frazer  Black 
Leek  Photographic  Society.     "  Devon  and  Cornwall."    J.K.Hyde 
Soutbport  Photographic  Society.     •'  Genre  and  Figure  Studies."    T.  Lee  Syms 
Bath  Photographic  Society.    The  "  Amateur  Photographer  "  Prize  Sli'les. 

Tdesdat,  October  24. 

Eoyal    Photographic  Society.     Opening  of  a  House  Eihibition  of  Photograph^. 

Charles  Job.  °     ^ 

Leeds  Photogrjiphic  Society.   "  The  Lake  District— Winter  and  Summer  "    W 

Parsons. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.      "  Bromoil."    John  Tateson 
Halifax  Camera  Club.    "  Album  Making. '     W.  H.  Womersly 
^■"•^ester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  "  The  Fasciuati Jn  of  Brittany."  Miss 

Wednksdat,  October  25. 

Blyth  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration 

Sale  Photographic  Society.  A  Portfolio  of  Prints  by  Early  Photo  iranhic  Pro- 
cesses.   On  loan  from  the  Manchester  P.8.  ujioiun,^ro 

Barrhead  and  District  Amateur  Art  Club.  "The  Painter  of  •  La  Giocouda  '  " 
Kev.  T.  Cook.  * 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.    "  Beauty  Spots  Round  London."  Mr.  Butter- 

'^'"aa'wii'w  t1  hJr'''    "^'■^'^''^•"  "^  '"^^^  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative." 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     "  Bromoil."    J.  F.  Duthie 
Partick  Camera  Club.    Monthly  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Coventry  Photographic  Club.  "Improvement  of  the  Negative,  and  Contact 
Printing.       By  Members. 

Thdesdat,   October  26. 
Darwen  Photographic  Association.     Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration 
London^  a^d^Provincial  Photographic  Association.     "Lens  Arithmetic."    Rev. 

Liverpool  A  mateur  Photographic  Association.  "  Wanderings  in  the  Black  Forest  " 
W ,  Jjawreuce  Sea. 

^"f^o^lk)"'*''  ^''°'°8^''P^''=  Society.    The  Midland  Photographic  Federation  Port- 
Photographio^ Society  of  Ireland.    "The  Down  Grade  in  Modem  Photography." 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  35,  Russell  Square,  W.C,  on  Friday  Octo- 
b^  13.  The  president,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  F.R.P.S.,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  meeting  had  been  convened  by  the  Council  in  order  to 
discuss,  and,  if  it  were  so  decided,  adopt  an  alteration  in  the  rules 
providing  that  the  annual  general  meeting  should  be  held  during 
the  Congress  in  such  years  as  the  Association  held  a  Congress 

The  hon.  secretary  explained  that  with  regard  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  rule,  the  revised  form  of  the  proposed  new  rule  was 
a  necessity   arising  from  the   impossibility  of   using  the   arrange- 


ment of  sentences  of  the  present  rule  and  merely  interpolating-, 
words  expressing  the  intention  of  the  proposed  alteration.  With, 
regard  to  the  second  paragraph,  the  opportunity  had  been  taken 
of  correcting  what  was  clearly  an  oversight  in  the  original  drafting, 
of  the  rules.  As  the  rule  stood,  a  special  general  meeting  had  to 
be  called  within  fourteen  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  requisition 
for  a  special  general  meeting,  and  sev«n  days'  notice  of  the  hold- 
ing of  the  meeting  had  to  be  given  to  each  member.  That  would 
leave  only  seven  days  or  less  to  get  the  notice  printed  and  sent 
out,  and  as  well  hold  a  meeting  of  Council.  A  meeting  of 
Council  would  be  almost  inevitably  necessary,  as  the  only  occasion 
when  a  meeting  by  requisition  was  necessary  was  when  some 
section  of  the  members  was  at  variance  with  the  Council.  The 
proposed  alteration  consisted  in  substituting  twenty-one  days  for 
fourteen  days,  thereby  allowing  fourteen  days'  interval  between 
the  receipt  of  the  requisition  and  the  sending  out  of  the  notice. 

The  President  said  the  Council  had  proposed  the  alteration  in^ 
response  to  a  desire  expressed  by  a  considerable  number  of  members 
for  more  opportunity  of  discussing  business  matters.  If  the 
members  used  their  opportunity  by  having  a  real  talk  about 
"  shop,"  they  would  do  good,  but  if  it  was  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  criticising  the  management  of  the  Association,  harm 
only  could  arise.  He  thought  the  best  way  of  assisting  in  the 
business  of  the  Association  was  by  the  formation  of  local  branches. 
They  had  such  a  branch  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  meetings  proved 
to  be  of  real  benefit  to  their  local  members  by  affording  oppor- 
tunity "for  discussing  matters  that  affected  their  profession  gener- 
ally and  locally,  by  providing  the  means  of  their  coming  together 
and  making  business  arrangements  for  mutual  benefit,  and  in  other 
ways,  and  as  well  forming  pleasant  social  gatherings. 

On  being  put  to  the  meeting,  the  proposed  new  rule  was  unani- 
mously adopted.     The  new  rule  runs  as  follows  : — 

Annual  General  Meeting. — An  annual  general  meeting  shall  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Council  and 
the  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year,  the  election  of  a  president  and 
Council,  the  appointment  of  two  auditors  of  accounts,  and  such 
other  business  as  may  require  the  decision  of  a  general  meeting. 
The  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Friday  in  March,  but 
when  a  Congress  is  to  be  held  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
or  May,  the  Council  shall  fix  a  date  for  the  meeting  to  be  held 
during  the  Congress.  Notice  of  the  meeting,  together  with  a  ballot 
paper,  shall  be  sent  to  every  member  not  less  than  fourteen  days, 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

A  special  general  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  Council  at  any 
time.  A  special  general  meeting  shall  be  called  within  twenty-one 
days  of  the  receipt  by  the  hon.  secretary  of  a  requisition  signed 
by  ten  members,  stating  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Every 
member  shall  receive  seven  days'  notice  of  a  special  meeting,  and 
no  subject  shall  be  discussed  thereat  but  that  for  which  the  meet- 
ing was   called. 

Previous  to  the  special  general  meeting  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  held.  Present  :  Messrs.  A.  Corbett,  Alfred  Ellis,  S.  H.  Fry, 
W.  E.  Gray,  G.  Hana,  A.  Mackie,  Lang  Sims,  R.  N.  Speaight,  D. 
Knights  Whittome,  F.  P.  Moffat,  W.  lUingworth,  and  H.  C.  Spink. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat,  F.R.P.S.,  president,  in  the  chair.  An  appli- 
cation from  a  Portuguese  photographer  was  discussed,  asking  for 
information  with  regard  to  English  copyright  law,  and  in  addition 
to  general  and  formal  business,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  arrangements  for  next  year's  Congress. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  October  17,  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Photo-micrography  from 
the  Popular  Side,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  showed  a  large  number 
of  lantern-slides,  in  many  cases  at  high  magnifications.  He  explained 
the  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  the  procedure  which  could  be 
followed  by  those  prosecuting  this  branch  of  photography  as 
amateurs.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Smith  demonstrated 
the  use  of  one  large  lens,  provided  with  two  separated  small  dia- 
phragms, for  the  production  of  stereoscopic  results  :  he  showed 
photographs  which  went  to  prove  the  usefiUness  of  this  method  in 
determining  the  structural  nature  of  certain  microscopic  objects.  A 
brief  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
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Ceoydoji  Camera  Club.— Mr.  J.  M.  Sellers  ("  One  of  thoM 
workera  w«  may  hear  about."— Kirfe  the  "A.P.")  last  week  ably 
expounded  the  meriti  and  convenience  of  "Bromide  Printing," 
before  a  full  house,  including  many  new  members.  The  lecturer, 
somewhat  rashly  as  it  turned  out,  had  aeked  for  negatives  to  be 
brought  up,  "  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,"  and  a  large  assortment 
of  the  last  two  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  regretted  that  the 
subject  was  not  one  likely  to  interest  the  veterans,  who  generally 
exhibited  a  sort  of  brain  affliction,  or  moonlight  madness,  when- 
ever the  topic  was  introduced.  This  would,  he  anticipated,  be 
fnlJy  exemplified  by  the  silly  remarks  which  would  be  made  by 
them  in  the  subsequent  inevitable  discussion.  The  new  members 
looked  exceedingly  astonished  at  this  courteous  preliminary,  and 
uneasily  gazed  round  the  room  in  search  of  the  aforesaid  veterans, 
who,  however,  failed  to  discloeo  themselves  at  this  juncture.  We 
need  not  follow  Mr.  Sellors  through  the  practical  and  familiar 
details  of  the  subject;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was 
entirely  successful  in  producing  a  number  of,  mainly,  miserable- 
looking  prints  from  the  equally  miserable-looking  negatives  avail- 
able. Had  not  Mr.  Harpur  kindly  produced  one  of  his  "  practically 
perfect  negatives,"  from  which  an  excellent  result  was  obtained, 
the  beginners  present  might  easily  have  been  misled  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  process. 

A  curious  little  idiosyncrasy  of  the  lecturer's  drew  the  first 
veteran.  Whenever  Mr.  Sellors  gives  a  demonstration  he  has  the 
trick  of  concentrating  a  fixed  stare  on  individuals,  possibly  without 
being  aware  of  the  fact.  Whilst  emphatically  expressing  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness  in  all  stages,  he,  fixing  a  determined  glare 
on  Dr.  Mees,  earnestly  warned  all  against  working  with  dirty 
Angers  or  hands.  Such  a  procedure  was  fatal.  "  I  must  ask  you," 
said  Dr.  Mees,  indignantly,  "  to  withdraw  your  optical  searchlights 
from  me  whenever  you  make  an  observation  of  that  description." 
Mr.  Sellors  obligingly  rearranged  his  projection  apparatus,  and 
went  on  to  point  out  that,  irrespective  of  the  control  possible  by 
utilising  fast  and  slow  papers,  and  by  modifications  of  the  deve- 
loper, etc.,  subtle  differences,  difficult  to  define,  existed  between 
the  various  brands  on  the  market,  which  the  advanced  worker 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of,  with  improvement  to  the  picture. 
For  a  dark-lamp,  a  roll  of  orange  paper,  with  a  carriage  candle 
inside,  was  perfectly  safe,  though  whether  fire  insurance  companies 
will  share  this  view  appears  more  than  doubtful.  As  to  exposure, 
the  lecturer  said,  most  were  aware  that  this  varied  inversely  with 
the  square  of  the  distance.  A  bald-headed  veteran,  interrupting, 
here  pointed  out  that  if  this  were  the  case,  at  a  distance  of,  say, 
a  mile  from  the  illuminant,  fast  focal-plane  speeds  would  be 
required  in  order  to  avoid  over-exposures.  He,  the  speaker,  was 
not  a  bromide  worker,  but  it  certainly  did  appear  that  the  process 
might  injuriously  affect  the  brain.  Mr.  Sellors  corrected  his  slip, 
and  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  found  that  very  approximately 
20  per  cent,  more  exposure  was  required  than  theory  demanded 
for  varying  distances  from  the  illuminant.  An  energetic  discussion 
followed  the  lecture,  in  which  many  took  part,  for  occasions  are 
rare  when  the  "  blooming  practical  "  can  stand  on  level  terms  with 
the  scientist  with  a  mass  of  figures  and  formulae  at  his  disposal 
to  conceal  facts.  It  was,  however,  left  to  Mr.  Wood  to  give  the 
debate  an  apparently  homicidal  character,  by  the  simple  observation 
that  he  always   developed   to  infinity,  for  a   fixed   period  of  two 

minutes. 
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At  Leicestek,  on  October  13,  the  public  examination  was  held 
of  Horace  Parr  Holt,  photographer,  Church  Street,  Oakham.  The 
statement  of  affairs  showed  net  liabilities  of  £111  and  assets  £14, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  £97.  Debtor  said  he  commenced  business 
about  sixteen  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  £70.  At  first  he  did 
fairly  well,  but  during  the  last  eight  years,  owing  to  strong  com- 
petition and  trade  being  bad  in  the  town,  business  fell  off.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  in  times  of  depression  the  photographer's 
business  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer,  and  one  of  the  last  to 
revive.  During  the  last  eighteen  months  he  had  known  that  he 
was  insolvent,  but  had  hoped  that  things  would  improve.     Debtor 


said  he  had  invented  a  patent  for  bicyclea,  which  had  not  yet  been 
put  on  the  market,  but  which  a  patent  agent  had  informed  him 
was  worth  £2,000  to  bim  (debtor).  The  examination  waa  closed. 
NEW  COMPANIES. 
Marshall  Enqravino  Company  and  th«  Marshall  Studios, 
Ltd. — September  22,  £5,000,  in'  £1  shares.  Business  :  To  take 
over  that  of  colour  process  and  half-tone  engravers,  photo  etchers, 
artists,  stereotypers  and  photographic  printers,  etc.,  carried  on  by 
T.  C.  Earner,  T.  J.  Earner,  and  F.  M.  Eamer,  at  12  and  14,  Far- 
ringdon  Avenue,  E.C.,  as  the  Marshall  Engraving  Company  and 
the  Marshall  Studios.  Private  company.  Office,  12  and  14,  Far- 
ringdon  Avenue,  E.G. 

Photo  Printing  and  Etching  Machinery,  Ltd.— This  company 
has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £1,500  in  £1  shares.  Objects, 
to  carry  on  the  business  indicated  by  the  title.  First  director, 
C.  Janzer.  Registered  office,  4  and  5,  Cough  Square,  Fleet  Street, 
E.G.     Private  company. 

RoMNEY  Studios,  Ltd.  (117,988). — Private  company.  Registered 
October  9,  with  capital  £500  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  photographers,  dealers  in  cameras  and  photographic  materials, 
etc.  The  first  directors  are  T.  E.  Howe  and  E.  T.  Wetherill. 
Registered  office  :  Gundulph  Road,  Chatham. 


PciDS  ana  DoteSe 


Thb  "  Nature  Photographer." — No.  4  of  the  "  Nature  Photo- 
grapher ' '  continues  to  demonstrate  the  help  and  interest  taken  in 
the  various  branches  of  natural  history  work  by  its  promoters.  It 
contains  notes  on  stereoscopic  photography,  photo-micrography,  and 
particulars  of  the  conditions  under  which  "fellowship"  of  the 
Nature  Photographic  Society  is  granted. 

A  Set  of  Lantern  Slides,  together  with  a  book  of  notes,  dealing 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  North  and  Mid  Wales, 
may  be  had  on  loan  by  anyone  desirous  of  giving  lantern  lectures 
on  Wales,  on  application  to  the  Traffic  Manager,  Cambrian  Rail- 
ways, Oswestry.  To  prevent  disappointment,  early  application 
should  be  made  for  a  set  to  be  booked,  stating  whether  coloured 
or  uncoloured  slides  are  preferred. 

X-Ray  Plates. — The  use  of  phosphorescent  screens  in  taking 
photographs  by  means  of  X-rays  not  having  been  successful,  owing 
to  the  tendency  to  obtain  double  images  with  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  screen,  MM.  Lumiere  have  now  proposed,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  use  of  these  screens,  to  incorporate  the  phosphorescent 
substance  with  the  emulsion  itself ;  thus  calcium  sulphide  or 
tungstate  may  be  used  in  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision. — Fr.  Pat. 
428,559.     Juiie  23,  1910. 

Historic  Yorkshire  Scenes. — Three  well-illustrated  booklets, 
dealing  respectively  with  Barnard  Castle,  Ripon  and  Fountain 
Abbeys,  and  York  Minster,  reach  our  table  from  the  office  of  the 
Passenger  Superintendent  of  the  Xorth-Eastern  Railway  Company, 
Darlington,  by  whom  they  will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested  free  on 
application.  The  text  in  each  case  is  by  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  who, 
around  the  photographic  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Weed 
Ward,  has  written  just  sufficient  of  the  ancient  history  and  legends 
of  these  historic  places  to  interest  the  intending  tourist  and  to 
prompt  the  visitor  to  further  study.  The  booklets  are  most  attrac- 
tively produced  and  printed. 

Photography  in  Church. — The  Sub-Dean  of  Lincoln,  preaching 
in  the  cathedral  on  Sunday  evening  last,  made  a  strong  protest 
against  the  taking  of  photographs  in  the  cathedral  during  the 
progress  of  the  service.  During  the  service  to  commemorate  the 
completion  of  the  Lincoln  water  scheme  the  previous  Wednesday, 
he  said,  two  photographers  gained  access  without  permission  to 
the  organ  gallery  and  took  photographs  of  the  congregation.  This 
was  done  contrary  to  all  rule,  and  met  with  the  entire  disapproval 
of  the  Dean  a^d  Chapter,  who  made  it  a  rule  in  the  cathedral  to 
forbid  the  taking  of  photographs  during  service.  We  were  in  great 
danger,  he  added,  of  being   far  too   flippant  about  our  religious 
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practices,  and  of  attaching  far  too  little  importance  to  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  reality  of  the  great  ceremonies  in  which  we  took 
part.  There  was  a  danger  in  great  functions  in  anything  wliich 
involved  outward  show  in  religion,  and  it  was  well  to  realise  this 
danger. 

SouTHAMrTON  Cameka  Club. — The  eleventh  annual  exhibition 
will  be  held  from  November  6  to  11,  in  the  Shaftesbury  Hall, 
Southampton.  Of  the  four  open  classes,  one  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  colour  photography,  either  prints  or  transparencies, 
whilst  that  for  lantern  slides  will  include  subjects  in  either  mono- 
chrome or  colour.  The  awards  will  take  the  form  of  salvers,  and 
ten  of  these  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judge,  Mr.  Arthur 
Marshall,  for  the  open  classes.  Entries  close  November  1,  on  or 
before  which  date  entry  forms,  duly  filled  up  and  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  fees,  must  reach  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Cooper,  203,  Shirley  Road,  Southampton.  The  forms  may  also 
be  obtained  by  application  to  Mr.  Cooper  at  the  above  address. 
Free  carriage  of  exhibits  is  offered  to  exhibitors  at  the  Bourne- 
mouth exhibition,  October  11  to  21,  hon.  secretary.  Miss  Penrice, 
41,  Wellington  Road,  Bournemouth,  and  also  to  the  Portsmouth 
exiiibition,  November  15  to  22,  hon.  secretary,  J.  C.  Thompson, 
23,   Elm   Grove,   Southsea. 

Bequest  of  Lantern  Slides.  —  The  authorities  at  the  British 
Museum,  writes  the  "Evening  Standard,"  have  received  from  Jlrs. 
Godfrey  the  valuable  collection  of  lantern  slides  which  the  late  Mr. 
Wallace  Godfrey  accumulated  during  his  travels.  Some  little  diffi- 
culty arose  over  tlie  disposition  of  this  gift.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
imder  which  the  British  Museum  is  governed  expressly  stipulates 
that  none  of  the  property  of  the  trustees  shall  at  any  time  or  under 
any  circumstances  be  taken  out  of  the  buildings. 

The  Godfrey  slide.s  were  handed  over  to  the  Ethnological  Depart- 
m.ent,  which  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Read.  Mrs.  Godfrey  has 
directed  that  the  slides  shall  remain  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Read 
and  his  successors,  who  will  be  able,  when  they  think  fit,  to  lend 
them  to  societies  which  desire  to  exhibit  them.  The  collection  is 
of  considerable  value.  Mr.  Godfrey  was  the  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Camera  Club,  and  one  of  the  best  amateur  photographers  in  the 
country.  He  travelled  extensively  in  India,  Southern  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  photographs  which  he 
took  are  equal  to  anything  which  the  camera  has  achieved. 

The  slides  number  about  1,000,  and  they  include  subjects  taken 
in  Italy,  Tangier,  India,  and  other  countries.  The  subjects  for  the 
most  part  are  architectural,  and  the  Indian  collection  in  particular 
is  especially  valuable  as  an  archaeological  record  of  the  interior  work 
and  decoration  of  Hindu  temples. 

Scottish  Pictorial  Circle. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  October  4.  The  president,  Jlr.  W.  C.  S.  Fergusson, 
in  introducing  Mr.  Archd.  Cochrane,  referred  to  him  as  a  gentle- 
man who  had  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  pictorial  photo- 
graphy, he  had  acted  as  judge  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any 
other  worker  in  Scotland,  and  was  always  willing  to  help  by  way  of 
friendly  criticism.  These  services  were  greatly  appreciated,  as  was 
shown  by  the  number  of  prints  submitted  by  the  members.  Mr. 
Cochrane,  in  his  opening  remarks,  explained  that  as  he  considered 
unstinted  praise  not  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  worker  anxious  to 
make  progress  in  his  productions,  it  was  his  intention  when  consider- 
ing the  various  prints  to  dwell  more  on  the  points  where,  in  his 
opinion,  the  picture  could  be  improved,  and  offer  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  effect.  This  rule  Mr.  Cochrane  adhered 
to  throughout  the  fifty  odd  prints  he  criticised ;  he  went  into  every 
print  most  thoroughly,  allowing  no  point,  however  small,  to  escape. 
His  remarks  in  some  cases  caused  much  merriment.  A  number  of 
the  prints  got  rather  a  severe  handling,  but  it  was  done  in  such  a 
way,  being  mingled  with  much  quiet  humour,  that  no  one  could 
take  offence.  Mr.  Cochrane  made  his  remarks  so  clear  that  one  was 
forced  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  criticism,  and  parts  that  appeared 
to  be  pretty  severe  if  taken  as  it  ought  to  be  (and  a«  no  doubt 
it  was),  should  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  workers.  Having 
criticised  each  of  the  prints,  Mr.  Cochrane  said  he  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  general  high  level  of  the  productions,  and  con- 
gratulated the  members  on  the  standard  of  the  work  shown,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion   that  many  of  the  pictures  would  find   their 


place  on  the  various  exhibition  walls,  and  take  a  good  place  in  the- 
award  lists.  It  was  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  meeting,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all,  and  its  influence  should  be  shown  in  many 
ways,  as  most  of  the  work  submitted  was  in  a  more  or  less  experi- 
mental or  rough  proof  stage. 

The  Polytechnic  Photographic  School. — Last  winter  the 
classes  in  photography  at  the  Polytechnic  were  carried  on  in  tem- 
porary premises,  but  the  inauguration  of  the  1911-12  winter  session 
is  marked  by  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms  in  the  fine  building 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  old  site,  307-309  and  311,  Regent 
Street.  These  rooms  have  been  arranged  and  fitted  up  with  careful 
attention  to  detail,  and  are  a  model  of  what  class  and  work-rooms, 
for  teaching  and  practice  should  be.  We  say  practice  advisedly,  for 
the  teaching  at  this  institution  is  not  confined  to  lecturing  and  instruc- 
tion in  theory  alone.  Basic  principles  are  explained  and  demonstra- 
tions given,  but  the  facilities  provided  enable  each  student  to 
carry  out  the  various  operations  himself — from  loading  the  dark 
slide  to  spotting  the  finished  print.  It  is  this  combination  of  a 
study  of  underlying  principles  with  actual  manipulation  which  has- 
made  the  work  of  the  photographic  school  so  successful  and  the 
classes  so  popular  with  workers,  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their 
knowledge,  improve  their  positions,  and  incidentally  their  salaries. 
From  an  advance  copy  of  the  prospectus,  which  lies  before  us,  we 
notice  that  instruction  is  given  by  Mr.  Howard  Farmer  in  three- 
colour  reproduction,  and  advanced  scientific  work,  including  cine- 
matography and  emulsion-making.  The  new  school  premises  include 
both  day  and  electric  light  studios,  and  portrait  operating  classes 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S.  In  this  branch 
teachers  are  also  engaged  who  have  specialised  in  some  particular 
direction,  so  that  on  a  certain  number  of  evenings  the  classes  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Elwyn  Neame,  whose  decorative  portraiture 
is  so  well  known,  and  by  Mr.  C.  Borup,  who  lias  made  a  feature 
in  his  studio  work  of  groups  and  portraits  of  an  "At  Home" 
character.  The  technical  side  of  photographic  work  is  dealt  with 
in  classes  taught  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hewitt  and  Mr.  Harold  Harrison,, 
where  attention  is  given  to  the  various  processes  of  negative  and 
print  production.  Mr.  Wolfgang  Arndt  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Lyddon 
deal  with  retouching  and  finishing  respectively,  and  we  note  that 
the  latter  gentleman  js  also  giving  instruction  in  colour  finishing, 
and  miniature  painting.  In  all  cases  similar  instruction  is  given 
in  the  day  classes.  I  The  evening  session  commences  on  Monday, 
October  30,  but  an  opening  night  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th,  at  which  a  lecture  by  Jlr.  Elwyn  Neame,  with  lantern  illustra- 
tions, "Pictorial  Portrait-making,"  and  a  demonstration  of  a 
special  method  of  finishing  enlargements  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Lyddon  will 
be  the  two  principal  features. 


Corresponaence* 


••*  Correspondenta  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and' 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*•*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressect 

by  our  correspondents. 

THIO     TONING     OF     P.O.P. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  Mr.  Jeffreys'  articles  on  the  sulphide 
toning  of  P.O.P.  with  the  greatest  interest.  May  I  say,  in  answer 
to  what  is  perhaps  almost  a  query  on  his  part,  that  the  reason  that 
we  supply  a  thiomolybdate  solution  is  because  I  found  that  it  could 
be  made  with  extremely  good  keeping  properties. 

Of  course,  he  is  treating  of  P.O.P.  toning,  while  the  greatest  com- 
mercial demand  in  this  connection  seems  to  be  for  sulphide  toner.<i. 
for  bromide  and  gas-light  papers.  But  even  so,  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  thiomolybdate  and 
thiotungstate — that  is,  for  a  laboratory  experiment.  Though  for 
bromide  work  I  certainly  think  the  thiomolybdate  tone  is  likely  to 
please  the  greatest  number,  especially  as  it  is  easy  to  vary  the  tone  ; 
but  this,  of  course,  is  merely  a  matter  of  individual  taste. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  making  and  selling  such  things, 
one  has  to  consider  practical  conmiercial  utility,  and  the  length  of 
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time  the  toner  will  keep  practically  unchanged  become*  an  im- 
portant factor.  I  conaider  that  a  toning  solution  should  keep  in 
good  order  for  at  least  a  year,  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

I  have  long  thought  that  a  thiolungatate  salt  of  an  alkaline  base 
could  well  be  sold  in  Ublet  form,  if  the  right  one  were  chosen,  and 
such  a  compound  would  make  a  good  toner.  But,  after  all,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  to  measure  a  few  minim.'*  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion, or  drop  a  few  drops  of  it,  and  simply  add  water,  is  a  more 
simple  matter  than  to  jab  at  a  tablet  with  a  stirring  rod  until  it 
has  dissolved.  The  choice  between  thiomolybdates  and  thiotung- 
states  for  a  commercial  article  is  little  more  than  a  question  of 
saving  of  time  and  good  keeping  properties. 

I  made  some  careful  tests  of  the  relative  keeping  properties  of 
these  two  classes  of  compounds  in  solution,  and  in  a  back  number 
of  the  "  B.J."  gave  some  of  the  results,  which  were  greatly  in  favour 
of  thiomolybdate  solutions,  though  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
solid  salts,  it  is  apparently  the  other  way  about  in  most  cases. 

I  hope  Mr.  Jeffreys  has  not  misunderstood  my  meaning  when 
eome  time  ago  I  spoke  of  the  "yellowing"  of  thiomolybdate-toned 
P.O.P.  prints.  I  may  not  have  expressed  my  meaning  clearly 
enough,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  prints  would  actually 
turn  vellow.  I  have  never  known  one  to  do  anything  of  this  sort, 
but  I  found  that  the  high-lights  were  apt  to  take  a  slightly  yellowish 
tone  with  time,  and  that  the  general  tone  of  the  print  was  liable  in 
many  cases  to  change  from  its  original  purple-brown  to  a  yellower 
brown — more  of  a  "  photo-brown,"  in  fact.  Beyond  this,  in  my 
experience,  the  change  does  not  go. 

In  June  and  July,  1908,  I  exposed  a  carefully  prepared  set  of 
sulphide  toned  P.O.P.  prints  in  a  15  by  12  printing  frame,  with 
strong  springs  and  plate-glass  front.  One  half  of  each  print  was 
covered  with  the  opaque  black  paper  that  one  gets  in  large  packets 
of  bromide  paper.  I  chose  this  black  paper  because  I  thought  that 
it  would  probably  be  fairly  pure,  and  incidentally,  I  might  say  that 
'  this  paper  evidently  did  not  affect  the  prints.  The  frame  was  placed 
under  a  skylight  in  my  laboratory,  and  for  two  years  the  prints  were 
exposed  to  all  the  daylight  and  direct  sunlight  they  could  get.  Of 
course,  the  light  had  to  come  through  the  skybght  and  through  the 
plate  glass,  but  both  were  kept  fairly  clean.  After  some  months  I 
looked  at  the  prints,  and  was  sui'prised  to  find  that  the  portion 
under  the  black  paper  was  exactly  the  same  tone  as  the  exposed  half 
in  every  case.  Yet  I  knew  that  the  prints  had  changed  in  lone, 
though  even  to-day  the  high-lights  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
yellowed.  The  prints  were  replaced  in  the  frame,  and  the  exposure 
to  light  continued,  and  every  few  months  I  had  a  look  at  them. 
The  change  of  tone  being  so  slight,  and  affecting  as  it  did  the 
whole  surface  of  each  print,  I  could  not  very  well  make  any  very 
accurate  notes  on  the  matter,  as  I  had  no  standard  original  tone  to 
judge  them  by.  Finally  I  took  the  prints  from  the  frame  in  July, 
1910,  as  for  some  time  they  had  not  changed  any  further  so  far  as 
I  could  judge.  I  beg  to  enclose  four  of  these  prints  for  your 
inspection.  I  think  that  you  may  take  them  to  have  changed  as 
much  as  thiomolybdate-toned  P.O.P.  prints  will  ever  change,  for 
since  they  have  left  the  frame  I  am  certain  that  they  have  not 
altered  further. 

One  of  the  prints  was  simply  fixed  in  plain  hypo ;  two  of  them 
had  a  Naj  HPO^  bath  before  fixing;  and  one  a  NaCl  bath.  This 
sodium  phosphate  bath  is  not  so  efficient  as  the  alkaline  fixing  bath 
containing  (NH^),  PO4,  that  I  subsequently  devised  to  avoid  this 
change  of  tone.  Of  course,  none  of  these  prints  had  the  advantage 
of  that.  It  would  appear  from  these  results  that  the  change  of  tone 
in  a  P.O.P.  print  after  sulphiding  is  not  a  matter  of  light-action 
at  all,  but  the  causes  must  be  inherent  in  the  print. 

One  of  these  prints  you  will  notice.  Gentlemen,  is  on  a  matt 
coUodio-chloride  paper.  From  the  lightest  detail  I  see  that  it  was 
not  printed  very  deeply,  and  the  change  in  this  case  is,  I  believe, 
practically  nil.  CoUodio-chloride  papers  in  my  experience  do  not 
change,  and  do  not  require  any  special  treatment.  Gelatino-chloride 
and  albumen  P.O.P.  prints,  however,  require  a  special  fixing  bath, 
and  the  latter  are  more  prone  to  change  than  the  former.  Of  course, 
these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  bromide  paper. 

As  to  supplying  a  thiotungstate  solution  such  as  Jlr.  Jeffreys 
recommends,  we  should,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  do  so,  if  it  is 
proved  to  have  good  keeping  properties,  and  if  there  is  any  demand 
for  it. 


I  must  admit,  however,  that  <or  a  sulphide  toner,  I  b»ve  a  weak- 
ness for  one  that  can  be  prepared  in  a  manner  that  doei  not  make 
it  too  troublesome  to  keep  up  a  hi^h  standard  of  even  composition. 

This  is  very  important,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  guarantee 
a  very  exact  standard  for  a  thiotungstate  solution  such  as  Mr. 
Jeffreys  recommends.  In  practical  work  I  fear  that  it  would  be 
troublesome  to  so  regulate  the  amount  of  HjS  passed  as  to  alwayi 
add  about  the  same  amount  of  ammonia  to  neutralise  the  excen. 
An''  I  can  assure  Mr.  Jeffreys  that  the  sale  of  such  preparationa 
would  not  admit  of  the  extra  expense  of  two  or  three  estimationa 
towards  the  end  of  each  process,  even  if  they  could  be  done  volu- 
metrically. 

With  thiomolybdates,  it  is  true  that  the  process  is  more  elaborate 
as  they  are  made  here,  for  I  will  not  use  any  that  are  not  chemically 
pure  to  start  with.  And  this  means  washing  with  alcohol  and  drying 
in  a  vacuum.  But  then  we  have  pure  products  that  we  can  weigh 
up  exactly,  and  so  be  certain  of  sending  out  a  concentrated  solution 
of  an  unvarying  composition.  And  I  should  say  here,  that  I  have 
found  that  the  amount  of  alkali  present  in  the  toning  solution  does 
largely  affect  the  tone,  both  with  thiomolybdates  and  thiotungstatea. 

However,  if  there  is  a  demand,  as  I  have  said,  we  should,  of 
course,  be  only  too  pleased  to  make  anything  of  this  nature  that  is 
asked  for,  but  I  fear  that  there  will  be  but  a  slight  demand  for  a 
solution  for  the  sulphide  toning  of  P.O.P. 

I  hope,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Jeffreys'  careful  work  will  go  far 
towards  seriously  interesting  professional  workers  in  this  matter, 
for  I  am  sure  that  sulphide  toning  would  save  them  money.  In 
spite  of  this,  I  am  afraid  that  a  good  many  who  have  read  Mr. 
Jeffreys'  articles,  and  this  letter,  will  content  themselves  with  er- 
claiming  mentally:  "By  Jove!  that  reminds  me,  I  must  order 
some  more  gold  chloride." — I  am.  Gentlemen,  Yours  faithfully, 

1a,   Ezra  Street,  H.  E.   Smtth. 

Columbia  Road, 
London,  E. 

[The  prints  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Smith  certainly  show  little 
or  no  deterioration  due  to  light.  If  anything,  it  appears  to  at 
that  the  exposed  tones  are  slightly  better  preser\'<d  than  the 
others.  Under  the  black  paper  extremely  faint  traces  of  yellowing 
can  be  detected  in  the  whites,  though  we  can  see  no  signs  of  such 
an  effect  in  the  exposed  portions. — Eds.   "B.J."] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  your  favourable 
comments  on  my  article.  I  had  always  considered  that  the  action 
of  hypo-alum  on  a  bromide  print  was  entirely  due  to  the  sua- 
pended  sulphur.  It  appears  possible,  theoretically,  that  a  solution 
of  hypo,  or  even  warm  water,  containing  milk  of  sulphur  in  sus- 
pension, may  be  a  successful  toning  agent,  although  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  other  compounds  in  the  solution  may  be  required 
to  make  the  reaction  take  place  as  rapidly  as  is  required.  It  is 
also  possible  that  a  bleached  bromide  print  may  be  toned  by 
immersion  in  trithionate,  but  I  should  not  expect  the  result  to  be 
superior,  if  indeed  equal,  to  that  obtained  by  the  Blake-Smith 
or  the  thiomolybdate  method.     It  does  seem  an  interesting  problem. 

When  hypo-alum  is  applied  to  bromides,  a  print  may  be  left  in 
it  for  quite  a  long  time  after  the  required  tone  is  reached,  without 
any  serious  catastrophe.  This  is,  I  think,  the  main  advantage. 
On  P.O.P.  it  gives  the  one  good  tone,  but  this  is  spoiled  very 
quickly  if  care  be  not  taken,  and  in  consequence  very  few  prints 
can  be  manipulated  at  a  time.  Further,  the  chestnut  brown  is  not 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  good  though  it  is.  This  is 
what  I  meant  by  the  "grave  defect  of  giving  only  one  good  tone." 

In  your  recent  articles  on  the  preservation  of  sodium-sulphite 
in  solution  there  are  two  points  that  strike  me  as  noteworthy. 
The  first  is  the  occasional  rapid  destruction  of  sulphite  when  car- 
bonate is  added.  As  you  will  remember,  when  I  was  working  on 
this  subject  last  year  ("B.J.,"  April  22,  1910),  I  found  the  car- 
bonate to  be  a  preservative,  and  I  cannot  see  how  a  pure  carbonate 
can  act  so  violently  on  a  sulphite  as  to  destroy  it  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  experiment  seems  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  impurities  present 
is  a  most  powerful  catalyst,  whose  action  i«  very  much  increased 
when  carbonate  is  added.  In  this  case  the  preservative  power  of 
carbonate  would  indicate  the  absence  of  this  impurity. 

The  other  point  concerns  the  titration  of  the  mixture,  first  with 
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phenolphthalein,  and  then  with  methyl  orange.  I  found  the  method 
to  work  well  when  the  carbonate  was  in  small  quantity,  but  when 
the  amount  is  large  it  gives  trouble.  The  methyl  orange,  no 
matter  how  little  of  it  is  present,  does  not  change  colour  suddenly, 
as  it  should.     Dilution  of  the   solution  may  correct  the  defect. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  words 
"to  speedily  take,"   on  p.   759?— I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Harold   Jeffrexs. 

16,  Chapel  Court,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
October  17,  1911. 


THE  P. P. A. 

.  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  was  decided  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  P.P. A., 
held  on  the  13th  inst.,  to  change  the  date  of  the  annual  general 
meeting  from  the  second  Friday  of  ilarch  to  one  day  during  the  Con- 
gress week,  should  a  Congress  be  lield.  This  last  clause  is  merely 
a  safeguard  in  case  any  year  the  Council  found  it  inexpedient  to 
hold  a  Congress. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  promote  a  Congress  every  year, 
if  possible,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  this  a  hard-and-fast 
rule,  as  they  might  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  some  year,  through 
various  causes,  financial  or  otherwise. 

I  can  assure  the  members  of  the  P.P.A.  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  do  away  with  the  Congress ;  they 
are  fully  alive  to  its  benefits. — I  am,  etc., 

FB.4XK  P.    MOFF.VT. 


RAPID    F.    SLOW    DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Now  that  the  question  of  tank  or  stand  development 
is  being  widely  discussed,  not  only  in  your  columns  but  before  many 
of  the  photographic  societies,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
experts,  experimenters,  and  others  more  cajjable  than  myself,  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  curious  fact,  namely,  that  the  speed  of 
development  influences  the  printing  value  of  a  negative,  even  though 
to  the  eye  there  may  be  no  difference  between  one  slowly  developed 
and  one  very  quickly  developed.  The  matter  is,  I  think,  one  which 
might  be  further  investigated. 

I  Avas  led  to  make  some  very  primitive  experiments  after  finding 
that  tank-developed  negatives  gave  brighter  and  more  plucky  prints 
than  negatives  developed  in  a  normal  manner,  although  the  same 
developing  agent  was  used  for  both,  and  those  by  both  sj-stems  ap- 
peared to  the  eye  to  be  of  the  same  colour  and  density.  The  differ- 
ence, in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  character  of  the  reduced  silver  of 
which  the  image  is  composed. 

Some  may  at  once  give  a  scientific  and  at  the  same  time  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  fact.  In  any  case,  some  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  even  one  photographer  has  found  that  slowly  developed 
negatives  when  fully  and  properly  developed  give  brighter  prints 
than  those  developed  quickly.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  not 
great,  it  is  not  great  enough  to  show  in  a  half-tone  reproduction, 
but  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  upon  a  gelatino-chloride  print.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  tank 
or  dilute  development  for  general  or  studio  work.  All  I  wish  to  do 
is  to  state  that  I  have  found  slowly  developed  negatives  to  give 
brighter  and  better  prints  than  negatives  developed  more  quicklv, 
a  fact  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  mentioned.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  this  is  borpe  out  by  theory,  and,  if  so,  the  real 
reason. — Yours  faithfully, 

An-WEtm  Experimentalist. 


A  PROPOSED  UNION  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Geijtlemen, — I  have  no  option  but  to  express  my  sincere  regret 
that  I  should  have  been  among  those  who  misconstrued  Mr.  Goodver's 
letter,  and  to  tender  that  gentleman  my  apologies  for  having  attri- 
buted to  him  the  action,  which  he  did  not  commit,  of  attending  the 
meeting.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  him  for  the  "example"  he 
gives  of  how  he  thinks  a  debate  should  be  carried  on. 

To  Mr.  Hearn  1  should  like  to  say  that  my  letter  was  not  the 
result  of  "  temper "  towards  a  "hated  capitalist,"  or  any  childish 


nonsense  of  that  kind.  For  a  very  long  time  I  have  been  so  placed 
that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  discussing  matters  with  fellow 
assistants,  and  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  meetings  as  a  chance  of 
doing  so.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
indulge  in  free  and  candid  criticism  on  subjects  concerning  our  special 
interests,  for  fear  that  some  of  my  utterances  might  be  published 
broadcast,  and  possibly  distorted,  by  some  employers  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  friend  at  the  meetings. 

It  would  be  just  as  absurd  for  me  to  suggest  that  all  my  grievances 
are  due  to  employers  as  it  is  for  Mr.  Hearn  to  suggest  that  there 
are  no  just  grievances.  While  I  have  never  been  one  to  grumble 
at  working  overtime,  I  do  think  it  "  a  bit  thick  "  that  when  one  has 
worked,  not  an  occasional  hour,  but  several  hours  a  day  overtime 
for  weeks  on  end  without  payment,  and  cheerfully,  that  a  little  time 
off  should  be  refused  or  deducted  for  on  Saturday.  That  is  the 
sort  of  experience  I  have  had  with  some  masters.  Possibly  Mr. 
Hearn  does  not  know  of  some  West  End  firms  of  commercial  photo- 
graphers whose  normal  working  hours  are  over  sixty  per  week,  and 
who  consider  35s.  an  outside  price  for  a  skilled  operator. 

With  regard  to  the  advice  given  by  several  correspondents  that 
to  earn  more  one  must  be  worth  more,  that  is  quite  obvious,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  one  can  always  get  one's  value.  I  myself  was 
turned  out  many  years  ago  by  a  world-renowned  firm  after  three 
years'  apprenticeship  as  a  very  mediocre  workman,  because  no  train- 
ing worthy  of  the  name  was  given.  How  I  worked  myself  up  to 
be  a  skilled  man  would  be  a  long  story ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
doing  of  it  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  (and 
at  times  even  of  some  of  the  necessities)  of  life  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  I  can  give  ample  proof  that  my  work  is  of  a  very  high 
standard  indeed  in  those  branches  in  which  I  have  specialised,  and 
that  I  am  frequently  called  upon  to  undertake  difficult  work  in 
which  others  have  utterly  failed.  My  testimonials  would  show  that  I 
am  anything  but  a  careless  or  shirking  workman,  but  I  have  not 
come  across  that  "  crying  need  "  that  Mr.  Hearn  mentions.  On  two 
occasions  this  year  I  have  advertised  for  a  berth.  The  first  was 
a  series  of  six  weeks,  with  a  result  of  three  replies,  all  from  "  sloto- 
graphers."  The  second  lot  of  advertisements  cost  me  about  9s.,  with 
no  result  whatever.  That  does  not  look  as  though  employers  were  on 
tlie  look-out  for  good  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  get  a  proper  situation  at  30s.  or  35s.,  with  my 
unquestionable  abilities  and  references,  than  it  was  to  get  a  job  at  a 
pound  or  so  when  I  was  admittedly  an  incompetent. 

I  have  carefully  compared  the  conditions  of  various  trades  among 
acquaintances,  such  as  joinery,  bookbinding,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with 
the  amount  of  intelligence  required,  resource  in  cases  of  difficult 
work,  need  of  appearance  and  education,  tact,  etc.,  and  while  photo- 
graphy is  very  exacting  in  tliose  respects  in  the  more  advanced 
branches,  the  conditions  of  the  workers  are  very  unsatisfactory  as  a 
general  rule. 

While  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  ideas  of  others  with  regard 
to  satisfactory  conditions,  I  have  very  clear  notions  on  the  subject 
myself.  In  addition  to  desiring  properly  ventilated  dark-rooms  and 
similar  necessities  for  producing  good  work,  I  want  to  be  able  to 
live  in  comfort,  to  enjoy  occasional  luxuries,  to  help  support  my  ageing 
parents,  and,  if  I  should  marry,  to  offer  my  wife  something  more 
refined  than  the  life  of  the  average  working  man's  wife  with 
whom  I  have  lodged  in  different  towns.  None  of  these  things  is,  I 
think,  very  ambitious,  but  none  of  them  is  possible  while  there 
is  the  ever-haunting  fear  that  next  week  or  so  I  have  to  start  on 
"short  commons"  for  an  indefinite  period,  until  another  situation 
is  found. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  meetings,  while  the  Press,  as 
represented  by  yourselves,  knows  how  to  exercise  a  wise  discre- 
tion as  to  publishing  details  of  discussions,  etc.,  I  wish  I  could  feel 
^confident  that  fellow  assistants  would,  in  that  respect, 

Plat  Fair. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— On  reading  the  report  of  the  meeting  held  at  Man- 
chester with  respect  to  the  National  Society  of  Photographic 
Assistants,  I  was  sorry  to  see  one  thing,  that  is,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Manchester  branch  intends  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Trade  Union  and  Labour  Party.  In  this  I  foresee  many  evils. 
Among  other   objections,   there   will   be,    firstly,    a   stirring   up  of 
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class  Iintred ;  secondly,  there  will  be  endkus  trouble  until  the 
.nieiiib<>r8  of  the  N.S.P.A.  are  ottioiall.v  recognised  by  eniployern, 
then  comes  tyranny  over   non-member« ;   and  thirdly,  to  ropy  the 

trade  union,  members  will  be  expected  to  follow  the  leader who 

may  simply  be  an  agitator— like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Again,  1  regret  to  see  the  Manchester  branch  fly  at  once  to  a 
Labour  M.P.  to  address  the  "smoker."  Why  do  they  not  ask 
a  prominent  photographer  of  long  standing,  and  a  large  employer 
of  assistants,  to  address  the  meeting?  A  man  with  his  experi- 
ence of  employees  could  give  more  sound  advice  in  one  speech  than 
twenty  speeches   from  Labour  M.P.s. 

My  whole  point  is  that  the  N.S.P.A.  should  be  managed  entirely 
by  the  members  of  that  trade.  To  be  perfectly  independent  of 
the  trade  union  will  be  better  for  everyone  concerned.— Faithfully 
^""•8,  Flanagan. 

October  16,  1911. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — As  an  employer  who  has  not  forgotten  that  he  was 
at  one  time  an  employee,  may  I  add  a  few  remarks  to  the  discus- 
sion? The  P.P.  A.  has  been  found  useful  to  the  employers,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  P.A.A.  would  be  equally  useful  to 
the  assistants.  I  iiave  noted  the  abortive  attempts  made  from  time 
to  time  during  the  last  few  years  to  raise  a  little  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject,  and  thought  what  a  poor  lot  London  assistants  must  be 
not  to  take  tlie  lead  in  forming  a  P.A.A.  If  only  eleven  turned  up 
the  other  night,  that  only  shows  the  want  of  spirit  in  the  Londoners ; 
but  if  the  saying  still  holds  good  that  "What  Manchester  thinks 
to-day  London  thinks  to-morrow,"  then  very  possibly  subsequent 
meetings  will  be  better  attended.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Ream's  cheap 
sneers  about  !Mr.  Jarrett's  expenses  read  rather  caddish. 

I  know  quite  well  the  deficiencies  of  many  of  the  assistants,  but 
one  has  only  to  read  down  the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  column 
pretty  regularly  to  conclude  that  in  many  eases  the  technical  instruc- 
tion they  receive  from  the  masters'  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 
As  far  as  natural  ability  goes,  if  we  want  to  attract  a  better  type 
of  assistant  we  must  offer  more  tempting  conditions  than  we  do  at 
present.  The  weak  point  of  the  examination  scheme  introduced  by 
the  P.P.A.  was  that  no  pecuniary  inducements  were  held  out  to 
i"nduce  assistants  to  take  up  certificates.  If  a  good,  strong  union 
should  be  formed,  there  might  in  time  be  some  sort  of  bargain  made 
with  the  P.P.A.  that  evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency 
should  be  the  passport  to  a  certain  minimum  wage,  the  exceptional 
man  of  genius  being  free  to  obtain  as  much  more  as  he  could.  A 
strong  assistants'  union  could  do  much  in  the  way  of  restricting, 
or  at  any  rate  discouraging,  the  undue  influx  of  apprentices,  but 
Government  action  is  not  so  easily  brought  about  as  some  of  your 
correspondents  seem  to  imagine. 

Photography  differs  from  most  other  industries  in  that  there  is  a 
•continual  movement  from  the  employee  to  the  employer  position,  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  operator  section.  "Non-Unionist"  makes 
too  sweeping  a  generalisation  in  saying  that  the  assistants  of  to-day 
will  be  masters  in  the  future.  What  of  the  assistant  operators, 
printers,  receptionists,  retouchers,  spotters,  and  the  more  recent  addi- 
tions, the  machine  minders?  These  outnumber  by  far  the  operators, 
and  their  position  must  always  be  that  of  employee.  They,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  the  people  who  would  benefit  most  by  an  assistants' 
■association,  and  to  whom  the  "  wage  and  hour  question  "  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  waved  aside  in  the  airy  fashion  "  Non-Unionist " 
suggests,  their  i>osition  being  intermediate  between  that  of  the  shop 
assistant  and  the  factory  hand. 

Whether,  in  view  of  the  likely  passing  of  the  Insurance  Bill,  it  is 
worth  while  attempting  to  arrange  sick  benefit  or  not,  I  cannot  say ; 
I  should  have  thought  attiliation  to  the  Shop  Assistants'  Union,  if 
permissible,  would  have  been  better  than  trying  to  nni  a  benefit 
society  alone,  but  whatever  is  done,  it  should  be  done  by  the  assis- 
tants themselves,  and  membership  confined  to  them.  Employers  who 
look  favourably  on  the  scheme  might  help  by  letting  their  employees 
know  that  they  would  be  free  to  join  or  take  office  without  risk  of 
disfavour.  Press  photographers,  if  working  on  their  own  account  tor 
newspapers,  should  not  be  admissible,  their  place  is  in  the  P.P.A. 
If  regularly  engaged  and  paid  wages  then  they  should  be  eligible. — 
Yours  truly.  An  Employer. 


flnsu)«rs  to  Corrcsponaents. 

••  All  matlert  intendtd  for  tke  text  portion  of  Ihit  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  mutt  be  addressed  to  "  Thr  EorroRa,  Th«  British 
JonR.vAt.  or  PHOToaRAPHY,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."    Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  aniver 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansmred 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*••  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affair*  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hcnrt  Grcknwooo 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

•-•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Hinrx 
Qreknwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  mtut  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

H.  T.  Kidd,  a,  Hank  PLiin.  Norwich.    Photograph  of  tht  N'^nineh  CUy  FootbaU  aab. 
H.  Pickering,  .SOi,  Hi((h  Crofls  Street,  Leicester.    PhttU>graph  of  the  Interior  of  Sf 
Oeorge'n  Church,  LeicMtfr. 

Light  and  Othkrs. — In  our  next. 

Address    Wanted. — The   correct    address   of    Misch   and    Co.,    or 
Misch  and  Stock,  art  publishers,  London. 
1  and  3,  Cripplegate  Street,  Golden  Lane,  E.C. 
Anxious. — We  can  only  conjecture,  since  you  do  not  tell  us  how 
prints  were  toned.     If  by  the  sulphide  method,  it  is  diflScult  to 
find  a  reason  for  the  blue  marks  on  mounting.     If  you  can  tell 
us  more  we  will  try  and  help  you. 
Aluminium  Metal. — Your  note  on  aluminium  in  to-day's  "Journal." 
Where  can  I  get  pure  aluminium  in  thin  sheets?     The  stuff  you 
usually  get  is  so  adulterated. — E.  G. 

The  -Metallic  Compositions  Co.,  333,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London, 
W.C. 
Book  on  Lenses. — Could  you  name  any  good  work  dealing  with  the 
principles  of   photographic   lenses.        Most   books  seem  to  be  a 
description  in  detail  of  some  particular  maker's  lenses. — S.  A.  C. 
For  the  principles  of  photographic  optics,  get  "  The  First  Book 
of  the  Lens,"  by  C.  Welborne  Piper  (Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney. 
Ltd.,  2s.   6d.),  or  "The  Lens,"   by   G.   E.   Brown  and  T.   Bolas 
(Geoi'ge  Routledge  and-  Co.,  2s.  5d.). 
U.S.A.   Duty.— Is   there  any  duty,  if  any  how  much,  to  pay  on 
photographic  camera  when  landing  in  America,  not  new  one?     I 
am  taking  one  half-plate,  one  copying,  and  one  enlarging  camera, 
besides  dishes  and  a  few  small  utensils.     Or  would  it  be  cheaper 
to  buy  up  these  when  I  get  out  there  ? — Treacle. 

Personal  belongings  and  apparatus,  not  new,  and  for  owner's 
own  u.se,  are  not  subject  to  duty. 
Spots  ox  Print.— Would  you  kindly  say  in  your  next  issue's 
"Answers"  what  is  the  cause  of  small  spots  on  enclosed?  Is  it 
rusl  when  drying,  or  iron  from  washing  water?  and  oblige,  yours 
faithfully,— U.  T. 

The  spots,  being  brown  in  colour,  are  probably  due  either  to  iron 
in  the  water,  or  to  chemical  dust  in  the  room.  .If  the  former,  they 
will  turn  blue  in  a  solution  of  jH)tas8ium  ferricyanide.  The  way 
to  avoid  iron  spots  is  to  put  a  filter  or  flannel  bag  over  the  tap 
nozzle,  but  if  they  are  not  iron  spots,  and  simply  due  to  chemical 
dust,  you  must  clean  out  the  room  and  avoid  dust  in  the  future. 

Patent. — Having  experienced  the  need  of  an  article  similar  to , 

which  appears  to  be  patented.  I  made  some  experiments  and  hit 
upon  a  satisfactory  composition.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  how 
the  patented  article  is  made  or  what  it  contains.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  the  protection  would  embrace  general  use,  or  where  can  1 
find  out  if  my  article  is  an  infringement,  with  a  view  to  offering 
it  for  sale. — X. 

We  gave  an  abstract  of  the  patent  in  our  issue  of  October  5, 
1906.  Better  consult  the  complete  specification  at  the  Patent 
Office  Library,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  E.G., 
in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  possible  infringement. 
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Hardener  and  Fly-Killee. — I  have  been  told  that  formaldehyde 
is  a  good  thing  foi-  drying  negatives  quickly.  I  see  it  has  been 
advertised  as  a  "fly  killer."  Do  you  know  if  it  is  all  right  for 
hardening  negatives,  so  that  they  can  be  dried  quickly.  At  present 
I  am  using  methylated  spirit,  but  have  been  told  formaldehyde  is 
quicker  and  cheaper. — Quick  Drying. 

We  should  say  it  is  cheaper,  though  we  doubt  if  it  is  quicker  for 
an  odd  negative  or  two.  In  quantities  it  probably  is  cheaper. 
Use  formaline,  as  purchased,  loz.,  water  15oz.,  allow  negatives  to 
remain  in  this  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  rinse,  blot  off  water,  and 
put  in  quite  warm  place  to  dry,  e.g.,  in  front  of  a  fire  or  in  rack 
above  a  gas  stove. 

Acid  Fixing-B-Ath. — Could  you  give  me  a  formula  for  an  acid  fixing- 
bath  with  chrome  alum  ?     I  made  up  one  as  follows  : — 

Hypo    4  oz. 

Metabisulphite   potash   150  gr. 

Chrome  alum     150  gr. 

Water       20  oz. 

and  it  was  of  a  green  colour.  Is  this  right  ?  I  should  prefer  a 
formula  with  citric  acid,  also  exact  method  of  making  it  up.  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  "  Journal,"  which  I  have  only 
lately  started  to  read. — V.  F.  Farr. 

The  bath  should  be  green  in  colour.  It  is  none  the  worse  for 
this.  We  should  not  recommend  citric  acid,  but  if  you  want  some- 
thing cheaper  than  metabisulphitej  try  the  formula  given  on 
p.  739  of  the  "  Almanac." 

Photogkaphino  Furniture. — I  have  some  bureaux  (mahogany  in- 
laid) to  photograph.  They  are  stained  dark ;  the  tops  are  sloped. 
I  take  them  outdoors,  the  top  light  falls  on  lid.  I  cannot  get  the 
inlay  to  show,  as  you  will  see  by  enclosed  proof — the  front  of 
drawers  and  tops  are  inlaid.  My  customer  showed  me  photograph 
of  same ;  the  inlay  shows  beautifully,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
photographed  only  stained  and  oiled.  I  have  lost  many  an  order 
over  same  thing.  I  am  using  Clement  and  Gilmer  lens,  wide  angle, 
1-1  plate  on  half-plate  camera,  and  Gem  Meteor  plates,  with  pyro- 
ammonia  developer.  I  am  an  old  reader  of  the  "  British  Journal," 
and  would  be  thankful  for  information. — J.  HoLLOWAr. 

For  work  of  this  sort  you  must  use  panchromatic  plates  and  a 
strong  filter.  We  should  recommend  you  to  study  "The  Photo- 
graphy of  Coloured  Objects,"  published  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and 
Wainwright,  which  deals  with  this  kind  of  work  in  detail. 

Lantern  Slides. — Would  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  en- 
closed slides,  made  from  diagram  illustrations  of  a  book.  I  have 
a  number  of  them  to  make,  but  having  no  experience  of  work  of 
this  kind  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  suitable  before  making 
them  all.  If  you  would  please  say  whether  they  are  dense 
enough,  also  contrasty  enough.  The  illustrations  are  a  little  grey, 
and  not  very  much  contrast.  I  developed  fully  and  then  reduced 
the  slides. — Lantern  Slide. 

The  slides  of  the  tabernacle  are  passable,  but  the  plans  are  too 
weak  in  the  lines  and  veiled  in  the  ground.  Use  "  Process  " 
plates  for  the  negatives,  develop  with  hydroquinone,  and  get  the 
lines  clear,  with  the  ground  as  dense  as  you  can.  But  you  must 
not  have  the  lines  veiled  for  the  slides ;  for  these  also  develop  with 
hydroquinone,  and,  if  necessary,  go  on  until  image  blackens  over, 
and  then,  after  fixing,  bring  down  density  with  Farmer's  reducer 
applied  strong  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. 

Hypo  Alum  Toning. — Having  made  the  hypo-alum  bath,  and  desir- 
ing to  tone,  say,  fifty  bromide  P.C.s,  will  you  kindly  state,  in  your 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  colunm,  the  method  of  procedure  ? 
If  I  put  P.C.s  into  the  hypo-alum,  gradually  bringing  it  up  to 
the  proper  temperature,  am  I  to  keep  turning  them  over  to  pre- 
vent them  sticking  together?  I  am  afraid  if  I  handle  them  in  the 
hot  solution  they  will  show  finger-marks,  etc.  This  is  a  real  diffi-, 
culty  to  me.  I  will  be  grateful  for  your  advice. — Walter  S. 
Passey. 

There  is  no  need  to  handle  the  prints,  you  can  move  them  with  a 
glass  rod  or  with  forceps.  Use  a  large,  deep  dish,  so  as  to  have 
plenty  of  room  for  the  prints.  The  bath  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  proper  temperature  before  putting  in  the  prints.  This  greatly 
hastens  the  process,  which  at  the  best  is  a  slow  one.  Owing  to  the 
slowness  of  the  action,  you  need  not  keep  the  bath  continually  in 
motion,  for  as  long  as  the  prints  do  not  actually  stick  together,  no 


harm  wiil  be  done.     Watch  it  from  time  to  time  and  stir  up  the- 
prints. 

Lantern  Slides. — I  have  some  lantern  slides  to  make  from  thin, 
veiled  negatives.  I  want  the  slides  to  be  of  a  plucky  nature. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  formula  for  a  developer  that  will  give 
very  hard  results.  I  have  tried  those  in  the  "  Year  Book,"  hydro- 
quinone, and  others,  but  cannot  get  the  density  that  I  should  like. 
Do  you  know  of  any  make  of  plate  that  would  be  suitable.  I 
have  over-developed  and  reduced  with  ferricyanide,  but  still  it  i^ 
not  satisfactory. — J.   Butler. 

If  you  had  sent  slides  and  negatives  we  would  have  been  better 
able  to  advise  you.  You  should  be  able  to  get  all  the  pluck  neces- 
sary in  a  lantern  slide  with  Thomas'  hydroquinone  developer,  but 
if  the  negatives  are  exceptionally  bad  you  cannot  expect  really 
plucky  results.  Short  of  intensification  with  mercury  and  am- 
monia, which  is  a  bad  lantern-slide  method,  we  do  not  know  a 
better  procedure  than  minimum  exposure,  over-development  with 
strong  hydroquinone  developer,  and  after-reduction  with  Farmer's 
solution.  This  really  will  work  wonders  in  the  way  of  contrast. 
If  it  does  not  suffice  you  might  try  using  a  slow  process  plate 
instead  of  a  lantern  emulsion. 

AuTirictAL  Light. — We  are  using  for  electric  light  work  four  Mor- 
gan's, of  Aberdeen,  open  arc  lamps.  The  lamps  are  made  to  run 
at  220  to  230  volts,  continuous  current,  which  is  the  same  that  is 
laid  on  here.  The  lamps  are  in  perfect  order  in  every  respect.  We 
use  one  cored  and  one  plain  carbon  for  the  burning  of  the  lamps, 
which  I  might  say  we  run  in  series.  The  results  we  obtain  are 
quite  satisfactory,  but  exposure  is  so  long,  being  about  5  seconds, 
with  stop  fjd,  which  we  require  to  get  negatives  sharp  all  over 
figure.  We  use  the  lamps  on  the  reflected  light  system,  in  a  very 
large  screen  in  various  positions.  What  we  wish  to  complain  of  is 
the  noise  these  lamps  make,  fizzing  and  spitting  out  pieces  of  live 
carbon,  therefore  causing  sitters  to  jump.  We  have  seen  on  several 
occasions  in  the  "Journal,"  by  the  Westminster  Arc  Co.,  that 
they  recommend  using  two  plain  carbons  for  lamps  run  in  series 
such  as  ours.  Do  you  think  this  would  avoid  the  noise  and  give 
lis  a  more  actinic  light,  as  we  wish  to  prevent  this  noise  and  shorten 
the  exposures  down  to  about  a  half  second  to  enable  us  to  photo- 
graph children  ?  Kindly  state  where  we  could  obtain  carbons  most 
suitable?  We  enclose  a  piece  of  each  of  those  we  are  now  using. 
— F.  H. 

We  cannot  help  you  much  without  fuller  details  as  to  position  of 
lamps,  distance  of  same  from  sitter,  nature  of  reflector,  and 
whether  a  diffuser  is  used,  and,  if  so,  of  what  material?  With 
four  lamps  you  should  certainly  be  able  to  get  shorter  exposures 
than  you  mention.  With  one  Jandus  or  Westminster  we  have  got 
fairly  well-exposed  negatives  of  children  in  a  half  second.  We  do' 
not  know  whether  the  sizes  of  carbon  you  use  are  those  recom- 
mended by  the  makers  of  the  lamp  ;  they  appear  to  be  rather  dis- 
proportionate, the  positive  carbon  being  very  thin  compared  with 
the  negative.  This  may  account  for  the  noise.  Keep  your  carbons 
in  a  perfectly  dry  place,  or  put  them  in  the  oven  before  fitting  in 
the  lamp.  We  would  recommend  you  to  purchase  your  carbons 
from  a  local  electrician,  telling  him  what  lamp  they  are  to  be  used 
in.  We  have  not  found  any  great  advantage  in  using  cored  car- 
bons except  in  lantern  work,  where  the  position  and  size  of  the 
crater  is  important. 

',*  Notice  to  Advkrtiskrs.— Blocfcs  and  copy  are  received  siib- 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  unthout  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMAEY. 

A  description  of  the  remarkable  economy  in  space  effected  by 
ilr.  Pirie  ;\Iacdouald  in  a  city  studio,  and  of  the  means  taken  by 
Mr.  Macdonaid  to  run  two  businesses  individually,  is  contributed 
by  -Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  in  an  article  on  page  bl6. 

A  point  of  importance  in  selecting  and  using  backgrounds  in  arti- 
ficial-light work  with  an  arc-lamp  is  mentioned  on  page  814. 

Some  notes  on  the  common  causes  of  fogged,  or  \eiled,  negatives 
— cause.s  which  are  often  o\erlooked — are  the  subject  of  a  short 
article  on  page  815. 

We  take  the  view  that  a  photographer,  as  one  who  has  something 
to  sell,  lias  no  occasion  to  shrink  from  advertising.  Whether  this, 
or  some  other  cause,  is  accountable  for  the  scarcity  of  his  announce- 
ments in  the  general  press  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.     (P.  814.) 

The  advantage  which  may  be  taken,  by  way  of  advertisement, 
of  a  beauty  competition  amongst  children  is  instanced  in  a  note 
on  page  81o. 

The  taste  that  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  mounts,  and  the 
good  which  may  result  from  departing  from  a  standard  size,  are 
pointed  out  in  a  paragraph  on  page  816. 

Photographers  should  not  neglect  the  opportunities  for  sending 
out  odd  prints  in  the  most  pleasing  form  of  mounting  which  are 
afforded  by  the  dry-mounting  method.     (P.  814.) 

Some  practical  hints  on  retouching  were  given  by  Mr.  W.  Bell 
at  the  Blackburn  Camera  Club.     {P.  828.) 

The  awards  to  photographic  firms  in  the  British  section  of  the 
Turin  Exhibition  are  given  on   page  829. 

Two  interesting  one-man  shows  are  now  open,  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Job  at  the  R.P..S.,  and  one  of  Dr.  K.  U.  Boon  at  the  office  of  the 
"Amateur  Photographer."     (P.  825.) 

A  link  with  the  past  is  severed  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  John 
M^jhie  (Jean  Warneuke),  an  early  pioneer  in  the  photographic 
business  who  retired  in  1872.     (P.  824.) 

An  arc-light  for  daylight  effect,  dark-room  lamps,  and  film-carriers 
figure  under  "Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  825.) 

The  conclu.iion  of  the  excellent  article  from  the  "Photo-Era" 
on  the  organisation  and  management  ot  a  photographic  society 
appears  on  page  818. 

A  practical  point  in  using  a  reducer — thoroughly  .to  soak  the  nega- 
tive beforehand — is  the  suoject  of  a  note  on  page  813. 

The  text  of  the  recent  interesting  paper  by  ilr.  John  Sterry  on 
periodic  reversal  will  be  found  on  pages  820  to  823. 


EX    CATHEUItA. 
TestinKSodium  111  a  letter  by  Mr.  Harold  Jeffries  which 
Sulphite.  appeared  in  our  issue  of  October  20  re- 

ference is  made  to  a  feature  in  the  testing  of  sodium  sul- 
phite to  which  we  ought  to  have  drawn  more  attention  in 
our  recent  leaders  on  the  subject.  The  method,  involving 
titration  first  with  acid  and  phenolpthalein,  then  witli 
acid  and  methyl  orange,  does  not  work  very  satisfactorily, 
as  Mr.  Jeffries  points  out,  when  the  carbonate  is  present 
in  large  quantities.  The  method  only  gives  quite  accu- 
rate results  when  the  carbonate  is  small  in  quantity,  and 
therefore,  excellent  as  the  system  is  when  testing  ordinary 
sulphite  containing  only  five  per  cent,  or  so  of  carbonate, 
it  is  not  quite  perfect  when  a  large  excess  of  car'bonate  has 
been  intentionally  added.  We  did  not  recommend  the 
method  for  such  solutions ;  still,  it  will  give  a  sufficiently 
accurate  result  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  general 
course  that  the  decomposition  of  the  mixed  solution  is 
taking.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  solution  is  strong  or 
weak  in  carbonate,  dilution  is  necessary.  The  strength 
should  never  exceed  -^  even  when  the  carbonate  is  at  a 
minimum,  and  it  may  be  much  weaker  with  advantage. 
A  point  that  we  failed  to  refer  to  in  our  articles  was  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  true  percentage  of  sulphite 
present  in  any  sample  enables  us  to  make  up  a  solution 
containing  the  full  amount  we  require.  Thus,  if  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  90  per  cent,  sample  and  are 
compelled  to  replace  it  by  another  containing  perhaps  only 
60  per  cent.,  we  can  easily  weigh  out  hiilf  as  much  again 
of  the  crystals  and  so  secure  the  same  amount  of  true 
sulphite.  Of  course,  by  so  doing  we  increase  the  impuri- 
ties, such  as  sulphate,  etc.,  in  the  same  proportion,  but 
the  effect  of  these  on  development  appears  to  be  negli- 
gible. There  is  therefore  a  very  practical  advantage  in 
being  able  to  test  the  strength  of  the  sulphite,  and  for  this 
purpose  simple  titration  with  iodine,  using  a  starch  indi- 
cator, is  quite  sufficient.  The  only  appliances  necessary 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  scales  and  weights  will  be  a 
burette  and  a  pipefte,  and,  of  course,  a  stock  of  iodine  solu- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Thin  Veiled  A  correspondent  recently  asked  us  how 

NesAtives  ^(j   produce    plucky   lantern    slides    from 

thin  veiled  negatives,  a  question  to  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  There  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  hopeless  for  printing  purposes  than  a  thin 
veiled  negative,  and  the  only  satisfactory  procedure  is 
not  to  attempt  dodging  methods  in  printing  but  to  tackle 
the  negative  itself.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  first  clear 
the  fog  with  Farner's*  reducer  and  then  intensify.  Risky 
though  such  operations  may  appear  to  be,  there  is  really 
less  to  fear  than  in  attempting  various  printing  dodges, 
the  success  of  which  can  never  be  more  than  very  small. 
The  main  secret  of  safe  reduction  is  to  soak  the  negative 
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very  thoroughly  before  applying  the  reducer.  An  hour's 
soaking  is  not  too  much,  and  half-an-hour  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  minimum  permissible.  If  the  soaking  is  im- 
perfect, or  if  the  reducer  is  applied  to  the  dry  negative, 
uneven  action  will  surely  result.  Similar  trouble  will  be 
met  with  if  the  film  surface  is  at  all  greasy;  therefore  it 
should,  be  carefully  wiped  with  a  pad  of  wool  and  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  ensure  perfect  cleanliness. 
After  a  thorough  washing,  the  reduced  and  cleared  nega- 
tive may  be  intensified  by  any  of  the  ordinary  processes 
without  any  special  risk.  Very  often  the  intensification 
may  be  followed  by  a  second  clearing  with  marked  advan- 
tage. The  trouble  of  thin,  foggy  negatives  is  a  very  preva- 
lent one,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  owing  very 
largely  to  the  modern  habit  of  dispensing  with  bromide 
in  the  developer.  Given  a  quite  ideal  exposure  probably 
a  developer  without  bromide  may  produce  a  perfectly  clean 
negative ;  but  the  fear  of  under-exposure  induces  most 
workers  to  err  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the 
result  that  a  little  bromide  is  nearly  always  necessary. 


Soec'al 
Mounts 


We  think  that  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphers hardly  realise  the  power  of 
making  special  mounts  which  the  dry-mounting  processes 
have  placed  in  their  hands.  With  a  few  plain  boards  and  an 
assortment  of  "art"  or  "nature"  papers  at  hand,  there 
is  little  excuse  for  sending  out  a  photograph  on  an  unsuit- 
able mount,  oven  by  tliose  who  object  to  the  loose-leaf 
style  of  "  multiple  "  mounting.  To  begin  with,  a  special 
board  is  quickly  made  from  a  piece  of  suitable  facing 
paper  and  a  plain  card.  This  may  be  mounted  and  plate 
marked  in  the  usual  way,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  usual 
sizes.  Dies  of  special  shapes  and  sizes  may  be  cut  out  of 
hard  cardboard,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  almost  as  well 
as  metal  plates.  Tints  may  be  laid  down  before  or  after 
plate  marking,  and  the  photographer's  imprint  added  either 
at  the  moment  of  mounting  or  as  a  separate  operation. 
This  note  was  suggested  by  a  recent  conversation  with  a 
photographer,  who  said  that  he  had  wasted  many  hours 
trj'ing  to  match  some  mounts  for  a  client  who  wished  his 
pictures  mounted  to  correspond  with  those  of  his  wife  taken 
elsewhere.  AVhen  the  idea  occurred  to  make  the  mounts  at 
home,  the  trouble  was  over  in  half  an  hour.  We  may  be 
forgiven    for   repeating  some  of   the   elementary   rules   for 


mounting  when  it  is  desired  to  modify  the  appearance  of  the 
print  by  its  surroundings.  If  it  be  desired  to  make  a  print 
look  warmer  iu  tone  a  cold  or  bluish-grey  mount  should 
be  chosen.  Conversely  a  warm-toned  mount,  such  as  brown 
or  buff,  will  make  the  same  print  look  colder  in  tone. 
A  hard  print  is  best  mounted  upon  a  mount  with  strongly 
contrasted  tints,  say,  a  pale  grey  with  a  nearly  black  paste 
down,  while  a  rather  flat,  delicate  print  is  strengthened 
by  placing  it  upon  a  mount  composed  of  two  or  three  tints 
very  slightly  differing  in  tint.  A  little  study  and  practice 
in  the  art  of  mount  designing  should  have  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  showcase. 


Backgrounds  When  selecting  backgrounds  which  have 
♦  or  Electric  ^o  be  used   entirely   or  occasionally  for 

LiKht  Work.  electric  light  pictures,  it  is  advisable  to 
choose  those  painted  in  brown  or  other  warm  tones.  The 
slaty  grey  which  answers  so  well  for  daylight  pictures 
"  lights  up  "  with  totally  different  tone  values  under  the 
electric  arc,  becoming,  as  a  rule,  much  harder  in  its 
masses  and  outlines.  As  a  rule,  the  electric  light  is  allowed 
to  fall  more  directly  upon  the  background  than  daylight 
is.  Wherever  possible,  the  background  should  be  shaded 
by  means  of  a  screen  or  side-slip,  so  that  no  direct  light 
falls  upon  the  side  nearest  the  lamp.  From  recent  observa- 
tion we  are  inclined  to  think  that  as  a  rule  both  the  back- 
ground and  the  lamp  are  placed  too  near  the  sitter. 
Greater  control  of  lighting  and  more  atmospheric  effect 
are  obtained  if  light,  sitter,  and  background  are  not 
crowded  into  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  an  arrangement 
some  photographers  seem  to  think  necesswy  to  get  short 

exposure*. 

«  *  * 

Newspaper  In   these   days   of   universal  publicity  it 

Advertising.  would  seem  that  the  portraitist  might 
well  turn  his  attention  to  the  question  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising as  a  means  of  retaining,  if  not  increasing,  his  clien- 
tele. For  some  reason  tlie  professional  photographer  has 
chosen  to  consider  any  direct  form  of  advertising  as  dero- 
gatory to  his  standing  as  an  artist,  and  has  voluntarily 
placed  himself  under  a  disability  similar  to  that  endured 
by  doctors  and  dentists  without  enjoying  the  protection 
which  their  various  qualifications  and  diplomas  confer 
upon  the   latter.     If  we  take  up   any  of  the  higher  class 
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The  fifty-first  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  will  be  published  on  December  1. 

Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac 
are  articles  as  follows :  — 

Lantern-slide  Making.  By  the  Editor. 
A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lantern- 
transparencies  by  red.uction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus ;  processes  of  development 
for  black  and  warm  tones ;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  th)3  best  results. 

At  Home  Portraiture.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S. 

Precise  directions  for  indoor  and  outdoor  portraiture 
without  a  studio.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  art 
supplement  plates,  showing  effects  of  good  and  bad 
lighting. 

Hints  in  Pictures. 

A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  beginner 
to  perform  such  operations  as  stripping  negative  films, 
mounting  prints,  etc.  One  hundred  and  twenty  illustra- 
tions. 


As  in  recent  issues,  the  systematic  review  of  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  year  under  the  title  "  Epitome  of  Progress  " 
will  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  volume. 

The  lines  followed  in  the  previous  editions  of  the 
Almanac  will  be  maintained  in  general,  but  in  a  number 
of  particulars  the  arrangement  of  the  volume  for  1912 
will  be  modified  to  make  it  more  than  ever  the  book  of 
universal  photographic  reference. 

To    ADVKRTISEliS    AND    AGENTS. 

Supplied  insets  require  to  be  delivered  for  inclusion  in 
the  forthcoming  Almanac  not  later  than  Tuesday  next, 
October  31.  Contracts  with  their  binders  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Publishers  to  guarantee  insertion  of  sheets 
which  arrive  later  than  the  scheduled  time. 

Dealers,  booksellers,  and  distributing  agents  are  asked 
to  note  that  a  large  part  of  the  edition  is  already  booked, 
and  that  orders  for  copies  should  be  placed  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  of  *.he  day  of  publication,  December  1. 
The  Publishers  will  despatch  parcels  for  simultaneous 
distribution  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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weeklies,  espe2ially  those  devoted  to  the  feminine  section 
of  society,  wo  find  that  nearly  all  the  advertisements  are 
<Jirected  to  that  class  with  which  the  photographer  wishes 
to  get  into  touch.  We  find  tiie  announcement  of  the 
milliner,  the  costumiere,  the  pluniassier,  the  bootmaker, 
and  particularly  the  beauty  doctor  or  complexion  special- 
ist ;  but  the  photographer,  the  man  who  can  record  and 
perpetuate  the  triumphs  of  all  these,  is  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  Why,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  from  an  idea 
of  dignity,  from  a  fear  of  wasting  money,  or  merely  from 
nothing  but  sheer  indifierence,  but  the  fact  remains.  The 
matter  is  one  which  must  be  approached  with  caution,  for 
it  is  easier  to  lose  money  in  advertising  than  in  almost 
any  other  way  except  backing  horses.  We  will  not  go 
into  the  stock  arguments  in  favour  of  advertising  in  a 
general  way.  One  thing  to  be  avoided  is  desultory  adver- 
tising. If  your  name  is  seen  regularly  in  one  newspaper  it 
■will  bring  trade,  while  sporadic  announcements  are  over- 
looked or  forgottpn. 


Prott/ Children  We  occasionally  are  asked  by  provincial 
AS  Aciverti»e-  photographers  for  particulars  of  the 
'"®''  *■  "  conditions  "   for  a    beauty   competition 

among  the  children  of  their  customers,  and  while  we  have 
had  to  say  that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  such  means  of  bringing  business  to  the  studio,  yet 
there  are  certain  general  lines  of  policy  which  we  think 
should  be  observed.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest 
jnistake  to  offer  to  take  portraits  free  in  connection  with 
such  a  competition.  Far  better  to  persuade  the  fond 
mammas  to  pay  the  studio  ordinary  prices  as  a  kind  o" 
entrance  fee  for  the  competition  and  to  provide  the  induce- 
ment to  compete  in  some  handsome  form  of  the  portraits 
which  secure  the  first  places  in  the  awards.  In  the  press 
report  of  what  was  evidently  a  successful  competition  of 
this  kind  in  a  London  suburb  we  see  that  two  first  prizes 
of  the  value  of  ten  guineas  were  awarded  in  the  shape  of 
.either  a  picture  finished  in  water-colours,  or  a  miniature 
on  ivory,  one  to  the  boy  and  one  to  the  girl  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  were  the  most  beautiful.  Some  sort 
of  entry-form  should  be  provided  for  the  competition,  and 
on  this  should  be  stated  that  the  photographer  is  granted 
rpermission  to  have  the  winning,  or  other,  prints  repro- 
duced in  the  press.  In  99  out  of  100  cases  this  will  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  proud  parents,  and  a  goodly 
display  of  half-tone  reproductions  of  the  little  sitters  in 
the  local  press  forms  a  feature  which  the  latter  is  by  no 
.means  averse  to  having,  whilst  it  cannot  fail  greatly  to 
•benefit  the  photographer. 


/Appropriate  Judging  from  most  photographers'  show- 
Mounts,  cases  or  windows,  it  would  appaar  that 
as  soon  as  a  new  style  of  mount  is  ad.opted,  the  artist  has 
a.  miscellaneous  selection  of  prints  made  by  various  pro- 
cesses and  mounted  up  in  the  new  style,  without  any  re- 
ference to  colour  or  surface.  We  have  lately  seen  purple- 
toned  P.O. P.  prints  mounted  upon  the  roughest  brown 
.flexible  mounts.  This  is  not  only  bad  taste,  but  bad  busi- 
ness, for  the  public  is  now  sufficienCly  acquainted  with  the 
various  styles  of  printing  to  recognise  the  print 
at  its  true  value,  and  to  place  a  far  smaller  value 
upon  tbe  mount  than  the  photographer  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  Considerable  judgment  should  be  exer- 
cised over  the  selection  of  a  new  style  of  mount,  and,  if 
possible,  a  fresh  mount  should  be  resisrved  for  one  par- 
ticular stylo  of  print.  Now  that  dry-mounting  is  so  gener- 
ally employed,  it  is  surprising  how  few  photographers 
juake  special  mounts  to  suit  special  subjects.     It  is  easy  to 


Developing 
Warm    Tone 
Br'omldes. 


do  this  with  the  s»3lection  of  thin  boards  and  mounting 
papers  now  available.  Yet  the  British  photographer  is 
still  a  slave  to  tfie  cutting  shape,  and  his  pictures  often 
suffer  from  the  want  of  the  drastic  pruning  which  is  re- 
sorted to  by  many  American  and  Continental  artists.  This 
was  forcibly  illustrated  to  us  the  other  day  by  a  profes- 
sional friend,  who,  from  a  rather  unpleasing  full  length, 
had  cut  an  excellent  three-quarter  figure,  mounting  it  on 
a  large  board,  and  thus  making  one  of  the  most  successful 
poses  in  the  set.  Most  men  would  have  thrown  it  aside 
because  it  was  not  suitable  for  cutting  to  the  cabinet  size 
for  which  it  was  origfnally  taken, 

*  »  ♦ 

The  production  of  warm  tones  on  lantern 
slides  by  long  exposure  and  restrained 
development  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
plate-makers  in  such  detail  that  definite  tones  can  be  ob- 
tained with  certainty.  Similar  methods  can  be  used  with 
bromide  papers,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  no  one  seems 
to  have  troubled  to  work  out  the  details  with  the  care  that 
has  been  given  to  plates,  hence  few  workers  attempt  toning 
in  this  way.  It  will  be  found  that  most  bromide  papers 
yield  a  different  shade  of  black,  with  differing  degrees  of 
"dilution  of  the  developer,  considerable  dilution  generally 
giving  what  may  be  aescribed  as  a  warmish  black.  The 
tone  is  not  brown,  only  just  not  quite  black.  This  applies 
more  especially  to  the  use  of  metol  hydroquinone  developer ; 
dilution  has  not  the  same  effect  with  amidol,  but  generally 
gives  only  a  greyer  tone.  If  we  increase  exposure  slightly, 
and  add  bromide,  the  effect  is  not  usually  satisfactory,  some 
papers  giving  only  an  unpleasant  greenish  black  with  bro- 
mide; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  add  not  simple  ten-per- 
cent, bromide,  but  use  a  solution  containing  ten  per  cent. 
of  ammonium  carbonate  as  well  as  bromide,  a  distinctly 
warmer  tone  is  given.  The  effect  varies  with  different 
papers  and  different  developers,  but  the  method  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  well  worth  careful  trial.  It  does  not 
appear  possible  to  obtain  the  range  of  tones  that  similar 
methods  give  with  lantern  slides,  for  if  we  attempt  to  get 
anything  more  than  a  warmish  black  the  result  is  generally 
unpleasant.  If  warmer  colours  are  desired  the  best  method 
seems  to  be  to  first  produce  a  black-toned  print,  then  bleach 
it  with  a  chlorising  .solution,  such  as  bichromate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and,  after  washing,  redevelop  with  a  developer 
containing  ammonium  carbonate.  This  method  was  de- 
scribed a  long  time  ago  in  our  pages,  and  is  capable  of 
giving  very  good  results,  but  it  is  a  rather  lengthy  one 
compared  with  the  other,  which,  we  suggest,  is  one  worth 
further  experiment  with  the  view  of  reducing  it  to  a  system. 


FOGGY  NEGATIVES. 
From  time  to  time  we  receive  complaints  and  enquiries 
respecting  the  occurrence  of  fog  upon  negatives  taken  with 
either  electric  or  daylight,  and  these  probably  represent 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  case  in  which  this  trouble 
exists.  To  detect  the  cause  a  little  systematic  investigation 
is  necessary,  and  this,  although  apparently  out  of  fashion 
just  now,  diould  not  present  any  diflSculty  to  the  operator 
of  ordinary  skill.  In  the  first  place  it  is  advisable  to  test 
the  plates  in  use  by  immersing  one  in  the  normal  developer 
for  five  minutes  and  fixing  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  absolute 
darkness.  If  the  result  is  practically  clear  glass  the  dark-room 
lamp  or  window  must  ne.xt  be  tested,  and  the  old  method  of 
exposing  the  plate  to  the  red  light  while  in  the  developing 
dish  with  a  coin  or  two  laid  upon  it  for  two  or  three  rainutes 
is  as  good  a  test  as  is  needed.  Comparatively  few  dark- 
room lights  will  not  cause  a  slight  fog  under  these  circum- 
stances, but  in  practice  the  developer  protects  the  plate  to 
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a  certain  extent  wliile  the  sensitiveness  is  reduced  by 
wetting.  Supposing  that  no  fog  has  appeared  so  far,  the 
camera  comes  under  suspicion,  and  it  should  be  lenienibered 
that  because  it  was  light-tight  six  months  ago  there  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  same  state  of  things  still 
exists.  Frames  begin  to  warp,  bellows  to  crack,  and  fronts 
to  leak  at  some  time  or  other,  and  the  past  season  has 
been  a  particularly  trying  one  for  photographic  wood  work. 
Fog  caused  by  unnecessary  light  entering  the  lens  is  the 
most  common  and  the  most  troublesome  of  its  kind,  and  it 
is  surprising  that  with  the  increase  of  rapidity  in  plates 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  precautions  taken  against 
it.  Many  studio  cameras  are  innocent  of  any  hood  or 
canopy  to  shield  the  lens,  while  tlio  old  deep  cone  or  funnel- 
shaped  hood  is  as  out-of-date  as  the  crinoline.  Wet  collodion 
workers  fitted  velvet-covered  diaphragms  in  the  bellows  of 
the  camera  to  keep  light  from  striking  the  sides  and  being 
reflected  upon  the  plate,  the  present  day  photographer  with 


plates  fift\'  times  as  sensitive  trusts  to  luck  or  accepts  fog  as 
inevitable.  Not  a  few  cases  of  fog  are  caused  by  dirty 
lenses,  particularly  in  large  towns.  It  is  not  enough  to 
wipe  the  front  lens  with  the  focussing  cloth  occasionally  to 
move  the  loose  dust.  All  the  surfaces  become  coated  with  a 
film  of  smoke  and  require  cleaning  at  least  once  a  week  with 
pure  alcohol  and  a  soft  cloth.  Try  wiping  one  half  of  the 
lens  to  see  how  much  smoke  there  is  on  the  lens.  The 
result  will  probably  surprise  you.  Real,  actual  fog  or  haze 
in  the  studio  can  readily  be  seen  in  bad  cases,  but  there 
is  often  quite  enough  present  to  give  very  flat  pictures 
before  it  is  discernible  to  the  eye.  A  fairly  warm  tempera- 
ture and  good  ventilation  are  the  best  palliatives,  while  a 
short  focus  lens  allows  as  little  as  possible  to  exist  between 
plate  and  sitter.  Fog  caused  by  chemical  means  is  not  very 
common,  but  at  the  present  season  an  over-warm  developer 
or  an  excess  of  alkali  tend  to  give  flat  and  foggy  results, 
and  should  therefore  be  employed  with  caution. 


A    MULTUM-IN-FARVO    STUDIO-.    THE    WONDERFUL 
WORKSHOP    or    PIRIE    MACDONALD. 


PiRlE  MacDonald,  of  New  York,  with  liis  searching  eyes  and 
his  soft  hand  that  grips  so  strongly,  is  an  anomaly — a  successful 
anomaly.  He  is  unique;  so  are  his  business  methods  and  his 
studios.  He  photographs  men  only,  yet  does  all  his  advertising 
in  magazines  read  by  women,  for  he  very  wisely  remarks  that  the 
women  send  the  men  to  be  photographed.  He  had  a  down-town 
studio  at  the  top  of  a  great  office-building,  sixteen  storeys  above 
the  ground,  in  order  to  find  good  daylight  all  the  time,  and  when 
a  taller  neighbouring  building  arose  to  take  some  of  his  light, 
he  came  down  to  the  fourth  floor,  where  the  light  was  blocked 
entirely,  took  a  lease  on  bargain  terms  because  the  place  was  too 
dark  to  let  for  offices,  and  continued  his  business  with  mercury- 
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The    Biggest    Little    Studio    in    the    World. 

Mr.  MacDonald  claims  to  hold  the  world's  record  for  large- 
amount  of  convenience  in  small  amount  of  space,  with  his  Fifth 
Avenue  studio,  and  he  is  probably  right.  The  only  places  that 
ever  competed  with  him  were  a  few  of  the  best  studio  living- 
wagons  of  the  peripatetic  camera-men  of  old  days.  The  whole 
MacDonald  establishment  is  part  of  a  floor  in  a  tall  office-build- 
ing. It  is  eight  or  ten  storeys  above  the  ground,  and  has  clear 
light  to  the  horizon  in  the  E.  and  N.  directions.  The  floor-space 
is  40ft.  X  22ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  room  is  12ft.  Its  dispo- 
sition can  be  gathered  from  the  sketch  plan,  in  which  A  repro- 
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Plan  uf  Premises.  , 

vapour  light  only.     This  down-town  place  has  some  very  interest- 
ing features,  but  the  up-town  business  is  even  more  remarkable. 

The    Feat   of   Boyle    Roche's    Bird. 

Practically,  Mr.  MacDonald  is  in  two  places  at  once,  up  town 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  down  town  on  Broadway,  for,  with  a  little 
system  and  tact  on  the  part  of  his  two  receptionists,  he  can  ap- 
pear to  be  available  at  any  time, at  either  place.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  reception-ladies  to  persuade  sitters  that  they  wish  to 
sit  in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon  at  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
during  the  mid-day  hours  on  Broadway,  and  they  keep  the  time- 
tables so  well  that  Mr.  MacDonald's  movements  from  one  place 
to  the  other  are  almost  like  clockwork. 
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studio. 

sents  the  entrance-haU,  B  the  reception  room,  C  the  office,  D  the 

studio,  E  the  finishing  room,   F  the  printing  room,  and  G  the 

dark-room.       Not  an  inch  is  wasted.      As  we  shall  see  shortly, 

*nost  of  the  workroom  space  is  converted  into  two  floors,  each  only 

six  fift  high,  yet  each  well  lighted  and  ventilated — a  triumph 

of  arrangement.     Moreover,  the  corridor,  reception  room,  office 

and  studio  are  all  made   into   efiective   exhibition   rooms,  each 

striking  a  distinctive  note.      The  corridor  has  only  a  very  few 

frames,  intended  to  decorate,  and  to  make  a  good  first  impression 

rather  than  to  rivet  the   attention.     The  reception  room,   just 

7ft.  6in.  X  bft.,  t;il<es  iti  I'gbl  from  th;'  doorway  of  the  oliiLV  lUid 
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from  the  electric  light.  It  has  two  plain  chairs,  a  rush-bottsuiC'd 
stivil,  and  a  small  print-cabinet  which  contains  the  larger  sprci- 
nirns,  while  small  ones  hang  on  the  walls.  The  office  has  its 
walls  hung  with  trophies  and  offerings  from  various  artists  and 
cartoonists  who  claim  MacDonald's  frieftdship,  and  who  huvn 
sketched  and  painted  and  etched  and  caricatured  him  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

The  studio,  like  the  corridor  and  the  two  rooms  just  mentioned, 
has  its  walls  covered  with  a  dark,  rough  burlap  to  within  about 
two  feet  of  the  ceiling,  and  carries  upon  them  five  hundreil 
framed  portraits  of  men.  The  top  row  all  around  is  of  larger 
size  than  the  rest,  and  below  this  all  are  uniform  in  size  and  in 
simple  framing.  Irritating  though  one  might  expect  such  an 
arrangement  to  be.  it  really  gives  a  monotonous,  rather  restful 
suggestion,  very  much  like  the  effect  made  by  old  oak  panelling. 

The  studio  has  no  top-light,  but  the  three  large  windows,  run- 
ning to  lift.   6in.  above  the  floor,  give  great  variety  ".f   lijrht- 


CofDcr  of  Studio. 

effects,  while  the  six-tube  mercury-vapour  installation  seen  on 
the  right  of  the  view  of  the  studio,  and  shown  at  T  on  the  plan, 
gives  efficient  light  for  night  work. 

There  are  only  two  backgrounds,  but  as  each  is  in  the  form  of 
a  tall  three-fold  screen,  covered  on  one  side  with  light,  and  on  the 
«ther  with  dark  fabric,  they  are  very  adaptable,  and  one  can 
be  used  as  a  reflector  whenever  necessary.  By  changing  the 
positions  of  the  screens  in  reference  to  the  principal  lighting, 
almost  any  tone-effect  can  be  secured. 

In  the  studio  Mr.  MacDonald  works  entirely  alone.  His 
plate-h<jlders  and  lenses  are  in  a  cupboard  (0.0  on  the  plan), 
which  is  shown  with  its  doors  open  in  the  general  view  of  the 
studio.  This  has  a  shelf  for  holders  with  unexposed  plates  and 
one  for  those  which  have  been  exposed.  Doors  to  the  upper 
shelves  open  into  the  work-room  E,  and  there  is  an  electric 
signal  system  that  warns  the  assistant  when  plates  are  ready 
for  development. 

The  two  work-rooms  are  marvels  of  arrangement.     A  mezza- 


nine goes  oyer  F,  6  and  part  of  E,  and  is  used  as  store-room  for 

negatives  and  stock,  while  the  front  part,  over  F  and  near  the 
window,  accommodates  two  retouchers.  This  is  reached  by  the 
ladder-stair  S,  in  the  corner  of  room  E.  In  the  mezzanine  over 
E  is  the  dry-mounting  outfit  and  an  ele<:tric  arc  printing  ap- 
paratus for  proofs.  Entering  rtxim  E,  on  the  floor  level  we  find 
a  great  press  (M) ;  then  a  record  safe  (N)  filled  entirely  with 
card-file  drawers  containing  the  ri-cord  of  every  customer  and' 
every  negative  since  the  business  commenced.  The  top  of  thir- 
safe  forms  a  desk.  P  is  a  print-embossing  press  with  cupboard' 
beneath.  O  is  the  double-opening  cupboard  before  mentioned,  Q" 
is  a  table,  with  drawers  beneath,  and  R  a  couple  of  compressed- 
air  tanks  to  work  two  air-brushes,  witli  easels  between  these 
tanks  and  the  window.  HH  are  glass-topped  tables,  with 
drawers  and  fitted  shelves  beneath  them.  Even  the  two  tins  for 
paper-trimmings  and  waste  paper  are  rectangular,  and  fit  exactly 
into  spaces   below  the  tables.     Above  these  tables  run  shelves^ 


Printing-room. 

with  electric  incandescent  lamps  hanging  below  them,  but  the- 
lamps  are  on  stands,  so  that  they  can  be  instantly  unhooked  and 
stood  upon  the  shelves  when  sensitive  paper  is  handled.  The 
shelves  make  a  shadow  that  renders  the  handling  of  development 
papers  safe  without  putting  the  room  into  darkness. 

The  fittings  of  the  printing-room  (F)  and  the  dark-room  (G) 
are  much  the  same  as  in  many  studios,  but  their  sizes  and 
shapes  were  carefully  planned  to  avoid  waste  of  inches.  KK 
are  porcelain  sinks,  with  shelves  and  racks  above  and  below ; 
and  L  is  the  electric  printer  on  which  all  the  regular  work  of 
the  studio  is  done. 

While  the  first  intention  in  arranging  the  premises  was  to 
save  space,  it  was  thought  even  more  important  to  save  time, 
and  this  result  has  been  secured  very  completely.  Few  businesses 
work  their  orders  through  with  such  regularity;  and  probably 
no  single-man  portrait  business  has  a  larger  turnover  per  foot 
of  floor-space. 

H.   SnOWOEN  'WlBD. 
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THE    ORGANISATION    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    A 

CAMERA     CLUB. 


II. 


We  now  come  to  the  managemtnt  of  a  camera  club.  It  is  an 
important  department  of  the  club-life  and  one  upon  wliicli  the 
success  of  the  club  depends.  No  matter  how  strong  may  be  the 
enthusiasm  among  the  members,  if  the  club  is  poorly  man- 
aged, if  matters  important  for  its  welfare  are  left  to  arrange 
themselves,  the  whole  body  will  become  involved  in  disputes 
and  factional  lights.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  have  an 
orderly  and  harmonious  system  of  government.  This  system 
must  be  simple  yet  thoroughly  effective. 

A  group  of  amateur  photographers  having  the  common  idea 
of  fcirming  a  club  should  arrange  to  meet  at  one  of  the  leaders' 
houses.  The  choosing  of  a  head  officer  or  president  together 
with  an  advisory  board  provides  for  about  all  the  machinery 
noedi'd.  Most  of  the  clubs  now  have  this  form  of  management 
;ind  it  has  proved  satisfactory.  The  Providence  Camera  Club, 
wliich  is  tlie  second  oldest  camera  club  in  the  country,  has  an 
admirable  system  of  officers.  An  outline  of  its  methods  may 
not  be  amiss  here.  The  club-members  annually  elect  a  pi"esi- 
dent,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  four  members  of 
an  executive  committee.  The  committeemen  serve  for  two  years. 
There  are  twelve  members  on  this  committee,  and  by  the 
method  of  election  eight  experienced  members  are  left  each 
year  to  initiate  the  newly-elected  four.  The  president  is  a 
member  of  the  committee,  as  are  also  the  other  general  officers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  method  the  personnel  of  the  head 
committee  is  constantly  changing  and  that  all  the  members 
have  opportunity  to  serve.  In  this  club  there  are  no  caucuses 
for  election.  All  members  have  the  privilege  of  open  nomina- 
tion from  the  floor.  A  majority  vote  elects  and  the  choice  of 
the  whole  club  is  obtained.  Several  sub-committees  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  club.  This  list  must  vary 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  club.  The  more  im- 
portant ones  will  suggest  themselves.  There  should  be  a  room- 
committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  out  for  the  general  care  of 
the  club  property  and  see  that  things  are  kept  in  repair  and 
in  order.  An  entertainment-committee  also  is  to  be  desired. 
To  this  body  may  be  entrusted  the  matter  of  suggestions  for 
keeping  the  club  animated,  to  provide  for  various  lectures, 
discussions,  or  other  forms  of  diversion  which  the  club  may 
enter  into.  A  publicity^committee  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
list,  if  the  club  is  to  receive  its  share  in  the  columns  of  the 
I)ress.  This  committee  must  see  to  it  that  all  outings  of  the 
club  are  written  up  for  the  photographic  publications  and  that 
all  the  publicity  obtainable  is  credited  to  the  organisation. 
Upon  the  efforts  of  this  committee  depend  in  a  large  measure 
the  standing  of  the  club  in  the  community.  Keep  everlastingly 
at  it,  si^eing  that  the  doings  of  the  club  get  into  print,  that 
people  may  appreciate  that  there  is  enterprise  and  life  in  their 
local  camera  club.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  general  public 
know  what  is  being  done. 

A  new-members  committee  has  work  to  do,  too.  New  members 
keep  the  club  alive.  There  are  constantly  changes  of  occupation 
which  draw  good  members  away.  New-member  work  should 
be  going  on  all  the  time.  Resignations  are  to  be  expected  and 
should  be  provided  against.  Card-catalogues  should  be  kept 
of  prospective  members.  In  the  Providence  club  the  new- 
members  committee  does  this.  In  some  instances  this  com- 
mittee goes  to  the  stockhouses  and  studios  of  "desirables." 
When  the  committeemen  are  about  the  club-room,  particularly 
at  exhibition-times,  the  work  of  getting  desirable  new  membi^rs 
is  in  progress.  There  are  endless  ways  to  get  additions  to  club- 
membership.     If  a  member  is  at  work  with  a  camera  and  sees 


a  brother-worker  he  can  often  interest  him  in  his  club,  bring 
him  there  for  an  inspection,  and  perhaps  get  him  to  join. 
Many  photographers  never  realise  how  much  tliey  missed  until 
they  joined  a  live  club  of  amateur  photographers. 

Co'Operation  is  essential  to  growth  and  progress  in  a  camera 
club.  The  officers  should  take  the  responsibility  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  individual  members  and  encourage  each  to 
become  a  factor  in  club-work.  The  one-man  idea  should  not 
1)0  allowed  to  dominate  in  the  doings  of  the  organisation. 
Many  clubs  are  ruined  when  they  really  have  a  bright  future 
before  them  by  the  existence  of  cliques  wliich  sap  the  co- 
operative spirit  and  make  for  discord.  At  the  times  of 
general  exhibitions,  each  member,  no  matter  how  humble, 
should  be  urged  to  put  in  his  or  her  work,  and  the  same 
should  be  accorded  as  prominent  a  place  as  that  of  the  mo,5t 
presumptuous. 

Meetings  should  never  be  held  in  secret,,  for  this  gives  the 
impression  that  the  subject  under  discussion  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Although  members  not  on  committees  may  not 
enter  into  discussion  at  committee-meetings,  they  should  Ix' 
asked,  when  present,  to  sit  and  listen.  Often  a  word  from  one 
such  will  help  in  solving  real  problems  of  tlie  club's  welfare. 

There  are  times  when  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  members 
should  be  called  to  get  the  desires  of  the  club  as  a  whole.  I 
know  of  one  club  where  such  meetings  are  held  often,  and  the 
members  sit  round  in  a  circle  and  in  turn  are  obliged  to  say 
something  for  the  good  of  the  club.  No  limit  is  put  to  this 
talk.  Both  complaints  and  praise  are  welcome,  and  it  is 
wonderful  what  a  wealth  of  well-meaning  criticism  comes  to 
hand.  These  meetings  do  real  good,  and  the  club  benefits  and 
knows  that  it  is  pleasing  all. 

The  question  whether  to  allow  women  to  belong  is  sometimes 
raised.  A  camera  club  composed  of  both  sexes  is  highly 
advisable.  Women-photographers  are  painstaking  workers,  in 
the  first  place,  and  they  contribute  largely  of  their  time  in 
carrying  out  their  club-duties,  in  the  second  place.  They  not 
only  add  tone  to  a  club,  but  they  are  also  keen  competitors 
and  interested  factors  in  advancement  of  club-matters.  They 
also  take  a  large  share  in  the  entertainment-side  of  the  club's 
life. 

The  social  aspect  of  the  camera  club  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. You  all  know  the  old  adage  about  all  work  and  no 
play.  This  applies  here.  Even  so  pleasant  a  pastime  as  photo- 
graphy becomes  monotonous  at  times,  if  robbed  of  diversion. 
Troubles  come  in  photography,  as  all  well  know  who  may  have 
tried  some  new  process  for  the  first  time.  The  kind  of  diversion 
proper  in  a  camera  club  is  worth  some  few  words  here.  This 
matter  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  entertainment-committee, 
but  the  subject  has  so  many  sides  that  it  will  bear  discussion 
apart.  "  Smokers  "  are  a  pleasant  form  of  diversion  in  the  long 
winter  evenings.  It  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  have  it  generally 
understood  that  on  certain  nights  of  the  month  there  will  be 
something  stirring  at  the  rooms.  A  Saturday  night  is  a  good 
time.  The  men  are  usually  down  street  and  will  drop  in  for 
a  chat  or  for  a  little  luncheon  if  it  is  provided.  This  habit 
will  soon  become  fixed,  and  will  strengthen  the  life  of  the  club. 
Members  should  be  provided  with  a  place  to  play  a  game  of 
whist  if  they  see  fit.  Let  the  table  be  in  some  corner  where  it 
will  not  interfere  with  tliose  who  may  want  to  read.  Two  good 
house-rules  are  never  to  allow  (1)  games  of  chance  or  (2)  in- 
toxicants in  the  club-rooms. 

A  final   word   as   to  management.     Cleanliness   is   most   im- 
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portant.  Koep  tho  club-rooms  bright  and  clean.  See  that 
waste  papers  are  tlirown  into  a  suitable  receptacle.  Tho  first 
impression  received  by  a  stranger  on  coming  into  your  club- 
rooms  may  be  the  means  of  securing  him  as  a  member. 
Generally,  those  who  are  interested  in  photography  are  persons 
of  refinement,  and  naturally  a  slovenly  club-room  will  not  en- 
Iiance  the  club  in  their  estimation.  Lights  and  water  are  two 
essential  cares  of  a  camera  club.  Both  cost  money  and  they 
should  be  conserved.  If  the  member  who  liappens  to  be  the  last 
to  leave  the  rooms  sees  to  it  that  all  the  lights  are  out  and  all 
water  turned  off,  the  problem  is  solved.  Wasteful  use  is 
another  matter  for  care  and  constant  discretion. 

The  money-problem  in  a  camera  club  is  probably  the  hardest 
factor  to  handle  of  any.  In  most  clubs  this  matter  is  con- 
stantly before  the  executive  branch  of  the  club.  Rent  is  coming 
due,  the  dues  of  the  individual  members  are  in  arrears,  and 
what  is  to  be  done?  There  is  no  safe  rule  for  handling  the 
finances  in  this  sort  of  a  club.  It  must  be  threshed  out  by 
each.  The  seriousness  should,  however,  not  be  allowed  to  deter 
its  obligation.  Properly  managed,  all  will  come  out  right. 
The  assets  of  a  camera  club  may  be,  generally  speaking,  derived 
from  three  sources,  viz.,  fees,  dues,  and  locker-rents.  There 
may  be,  at  odd  times,  means  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
club-treasury,  but  only  these  three  may  be  relied  upon.  Ex- 
cessive rent  should  not  be  paid.  The  club,  to  start  with,  may 
not  be  in  the  most  expensive  location,  for  that  would  be  folly. 
Some  of  the  older  structures  where  rent  is  cheaper  will  serve, 
and  the  few  inconveniences  may  be  put  up  with  for  a  while 
until  the  club  gets  on  its  feet.  A  club  must  start  humbly  and 
grow.  To  begin  with,  a  good  light  room  at  fifteen  dollars  a 
month  will  do  nicely.  Twenty  members  as  a  nucleus,  each  one 
promising  ten  dollai-s  a  year,  will  pay  expenses.  Of  course,  this 
will  not  furnish  the  rooms,  but  where  there  is  enterprise  and 
a  will,  various  individual  members  can  attend  to  that  feature 
by  moving  in  some  of  their  personal  photographic  utilities. 
The  co-operation  of  the  lady-members  will  help  make  the  place 
attractive.  Rugs  and  carpets  are  not  needed  and  a  library  will 
come  later.  The  lack  of  facilities  need  not  impair  enthusiasm, 
as  the  cameras  of  the  members  and  pictures  are  the  main  assets. 

Lockei-s  will  let  at  a  yearly  rate  of  one  dollar  and  a  half, 
and  may  be  made  very  simply  at  first.  Later,  if  capital  allows, 
the  portable  ones  now  manufactured  may  be  added.  Once  paid 
for,  these  are  a  source  of  constant  income  and  cost  nothing  to 
maintain.  Dues  should  be  payable  as  often  as  quarterly  so  that 
there  may  be  few  arrears.  A  new  camera  club  can  have  little 
credit  to  ofier  to  its  members.  If  an  entrance  fee  of  two  or 
three  dollars  extra  is  asked  this  will  prove  a  good  source  of 
revenue.  In  the  Providence  club  the  dues  are  eight  dollars  a 
year  and  an  admission-fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged,  including 
the  dues  for  the  first  quarter.  Other  sources  of  income  may 
perhaps  be  found.  Some  member  may  have  a  stereopticon 
which  he  will  allow  the  club  to  rent.  A  view-camera  of  large 
size  offers  opportunities  at  a  dollar  a  day.  Churches  and 
schools  are  all  the  time  looking  for  lectures.  These  may  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  club  or  provided  for  others  at 
nominal  cost,  and  the  slides  obtained  from  New  York.  There 
must  be  generosity  towards  the  new  club  if  it  is  to  thrive. 

Certainly  a  newly-formed  club  can  pay  no  salaries  for  the 
services  of  its  officers,  and  the  practice  is  not  good  even  in  a 
larger  organisation,  except  where  the  duties  involve  tho  whole 
time  of  a  person.  If  the  club  grows  and  becomes  firmly  estab- 
lished a  janitor  may  be  hired  to  clean  and  care  for  the  rooms. 
The  treasurer  should  take  special  care  to  guard  against  a  deficit 
during  the  summer  months,  because  at  this  season  interest 
wanes.  The  rent  must  be  paid  at  this  time,  just  as  in  winter 
when  the  club-rooms  are  populated.  Members  are  away  on 
their  vacations  and  need  their  money  for  a  good  time.  Dues  of 
a  camera  club  are  not  on  their  minds.     As  the  dues  are  payable 


in  advance  (or  ought  to  be),  if  a  good  balance  is  found  at  the- 
beginning  of  summer  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  along  until 
fall. 

In  all  the  lists  of  ardent  amateur  photographers  there  surely 
ought  to  bo  enough  to  form  a  camera  club  in  every  city  and 
town  where  other  conditions  are  equal.  There  is  no  need  of 
money  at  first.  Get  together  just  the  same  and  have  meetings;, 
the  club  will  grow  afterwards.     Club-rooms  will  come  in  time. 

The  work  and  the  results  accomplished  are  the  final  matters 
of  consideration,  and  various  methods  of  club-activity  will  be 
spoken  of  that  may  starve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  may  con- 
template forming  themselves  into  a  camera  club.  Here,  again, 
no  definite  plan  can  bo.  outlined  to  meet  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Such  plans  must  be  studied  with  reference  to  the 
locality.  There  are,  however,  a  few  salient  features  applicable 
to  all.  One  of  the  strongest  essentials  of  a  camera  club  is  to- 
have  something  doing  all  the  time.  Exhibitions  are  the  in- 
dicators of  a  club's  occupation.  It  is  through  display  of  this 
sort  that  outsiders  are  brought  into  contact  with  work  of  a 
club,  and,  many  times,  induced  to  join  its  ranks.  Every  dlub  • 
should  have  at  least  one  annual  exhibition,  and  this  occasion 
can  be  made  the  means  of  drawing  together  persons  interested 
in  photographic  work. 

Tho  annual  exhibition  of  the  Providence  Camera  Club  has 
been  for  years  an  event  in  the  art-world  of  that  Rhode  Island 
city.  It  annually  elicits  favourable  comment  in  the  press  and 
is  attended  by  over  a  thousand  people.  The  annual  shows  of 
the  Boston  Camera  Club  and  the  New  York  Camera  Club  are 
attractions  which  the  lovers  of  pictures  annually  look  forward 
to.  The  Chicago  club  and  the  Baltimore  club,  too,  and  most  of 
the  others  have  yearly  shows  of  their  work,  which  are  attended. 
by  people  generally.  This  shows  that  there  is  interest  in  the 
work  of  these  organisations,  that  the  public  wants  to  see  what 
is  being  done  in  photography  and  wijl  patronise  them 
liberally.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  any  young  club  will,  in. 
proportion,  be  met  more  than  half  way  by  the  local  public. 

The  annual  exhibition  is  also  important  because  it  offers 
opportunity  for  the  publication  of  a  catalogue  from  which  may 
be  earned  money  for  the  club  treasury.  Such  a  publication  also- 
will  give  another  means  of  circulating  the  good  work  of  the 
club  to  the  people  of  the  community.  Advertising  by  the 
tradespeople  will  more  than  pay  for  the  book,  and  it  may  be 
made  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  of  reference.  Such  a  book  may 
contain  a  roster  of  the  club,  a  list  of  the  committees  and  any 
special  notices  which  the  club  may  desire.  Properly  managed, 
such  a  book  may  yield  at  least  fifty  dollars  annually. 

If  there  is  room  on  the  walls  of  the  club  it  is  a  good  plant 
always  to  have  a  collection  of  prints  hung.  These  may  be- 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  new  ones  are  made.  This  wiU 
give  the  visitor  a  good  impression  of  the  club,  and  afford, 
healthy  matter  for  comment  among  members. 

Another  form  of  picture-study  which  is  now  being  carried  on. 
among  the  various  camera  clubs  is  the  print-interchange.  Some 
fourteen  clubs  are  enlisted  at  the  present  time.  Each  club  has- 
a  collection  of  prints  and  they  go  the  round  of  all  the  clubs 
for  inspection  and  comment.  Charges  are  only  nominal  for 
membership  in  this  circuit,  and  no  end  of  good  is  attained 
by  each.  This  circuit  will  be  followed  up  the  coming  winter, 
and  information  on  the  subject  may  be  had  from  the  Buffalo- 
Camera  Club.  A  series  of  this  kind  allows  each  club  to  see 
what  its  neighbour  is  doing,  and  to  profit  by  the  example  if 
found  worthy.  At  one  time  a  lantern-slide  exchange  was 
carried  on,  and,  if  found  profitable,  this  is  pleasing  means  of 
study. 

Club-meetings  are  worth  consideration.  These  should  be 
held  by  officers  of  the  club  often  enough  to  keep  affairs  running 
smoothly.  The  annual  meeting  will,  of  course,  be  held  at  the 
time  stated  in  the  by-laws,  but  the  executive  committee  should. 
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meet  at  least  once  a  month  and  hear  the  reports  of  tlie  sub- 
committees. Repairs,  the  auditing  of  bills,  and  the  election 
and  discussion  of  new  membei-s  all  come  properly  before  this 
•committee.  Lectures  should  be  given  often.  Men  from  out  of 
town  who  have  something  to  say  should  be  induced  to  visit  the 
club  and  talk  on  subjects  akin  to  photographic  work.  Travel- 
series  may  be  obtained.  Club-outings  form  no  small  part  of  the 
year's  occupation.  On  holidays  or  on  Sundays  the  club  may 
take  excursions  into  pleasant  fields  where  pictures  abound,  and 
■the  day  thus  be  made  enjoyable  and  profitable.  Some  clubs 
liold  an  annual  outing  and  make  it  an  event  in  the  club-year. 
These  and  many  others  are  some  of  the  things  which  a.  club 
may  do  to  keep  up  interest  and  stimulate  the  work. 

The  publicity-feature  must  not  be  underestimated.  It  is  only 
througli  this  channel  that  the  club  may  hope  to  grow  and 
flourish.  A  young  club  particularly  should  get  all  the  I'ciiding- 
aiotices  possible  in  the  daily  press.  Carefully-prepared  articles 
■will  be  kindly  received  by  the  editors  of  any  paper.  A  Sunday 
editor  will  always  be  glad  to  get  the  doings  of  a  local  club 
for  the  art-column.  Now  and  tlien  a  paper  will  use  a  group- 
picture  of  the  club  on  an  outing.  Notices  telling  of  proposed 
trips  will  be  inserte<l,  too,  if  the  club-secretary  is  willing  to 
■write  them  and  see  tliat  they  are  sent  in.  The  photogra])liic 
magazines   of   the  country   gladly   receive   and   print   monthly 


accounts  of  each  club's  doings.  All  this  keeps  the  club  in  the 
lime-light.  Club-members  all  over  the  country  like  to  read 
what  another  club  is  doing,  and,  many  times,  pleasing  corres- 
pondence results  therefrom. 

Members  of  a  photographic  club  should  take  an  interest  in 
and  enter  competitions,  particularly  with  other  photographic 
organisations.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  prize-competitions 
within  the  club,  for  it  helps  the  less  ambitious. 

Some  clubs  liold  monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  photo- 
graphic topics.  Diflerent  members  take  a  subject  in  turn  at 
these  meetings,  and,  nmch  in  the  same  manner  as  at  a  literary 
society,  discuss  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  present.  Informality 
should  prevail  at  such  a  meeting. 

It  is  now  felt  that  this  article  has  dealt  pretty  thoroughly 
with  the  scope  of  a  camera  club.  Many  of  the  paragraphs 
have  gone  into  the  matter  with  some  completeness.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  are  amateur  photographers  will  think 
over  the  pleasing  possibilities  and  be  urged  to  get  together  and 
form  new  clubs.  The  great  pleasure  to  be  gained  by  organisa- 
tion of  tills  sort  more  than  balances  the  weight  of  responsibility. 
Never  before  was  the  opportunity  so  advantageous,  and  the 
great  photographic  fraternity  stands  at  the  door  of  beautiful 
accomplishment  and  beckons  you  in. 

H.  Ladd  Walfoed. 


REVERSAL    AND     RE-REVERSAL:    AND    THE    ACTION     OF 

LIGHT    AND     DEVELOPMENT. 


[The  following  are  the  text  of  two  papers  by  Jlr.  Jolni  !St<'iiy,  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  printed  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Society's  "  Journal."  ilr.  Sterry,  it  will  be  noticed,  draws  the  conclusion  that  re-reversal  is  not  a  direct  periodic 
change  due  to  the  action  of  light,  but  involves  secondary  actions  as  the  result  of  which  the  point  at  which  it  occurs  can  be  shifted  by 
various  means.  In  the  second  paper  the  author  dealt  with  the  effect  of  different  or  differently  constituted  dev^Jopera  upon  the  speed-values 
obtained  in  sensitometric  tests  of  plates,  and  discussed  these  facts  in  their  bearings  on  a  theory  of  a  primary  and  secondary  latent  image. 
— Eds.,  "B.J."j 


I'he  study  of  the  effects  of  excessive  exposures,  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  required  for  ordinary  negative  work,  gives  but  little  promise 
so  far  as  practical  work  is  concerned,  but  nevertheless  is  of  great 
interest  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  and  may  certainly  Be  expected 
to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  latent  image. 

The  illustration  given  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  to  be  considered,  from  the  normal  negative  image  to  the  period 
of  re-reversal. 

The  results  due  to  excessive  exposures  vary  so  much  with  different 


plates  and  papers,  the  strength  of  the  developer  and  duration  of 
development,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  each  case  fully  to  state 
the  conditions. 

The  relative  exposures  required  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  nega- 
tive built  up  of  celluloid  film,  developed  to  a  density  closely  averaging 


.926.  The  paper  used  was  Ilford  plat,  inalt.  The  printing  factor  in 
sunshine  for  this  negative  and  paper  •■.as  found  to  be  .7,  so  that  the 
effective  density  of  each  thickness  of  film  was  .648,  and  opacity  4.45. 

The  exposure  given  was  40  seconds  sunshine,  and  the  developer  was 
1  part  rodinal  in  100  water. 

From  the  lowest  exposure  (xi)  there  Js  a  constant  increase  of  density 
up  to  CI  (vi)  the  first  critical  'point,  and  represents  the  period  of 
correct  and  over-exposure  in  ordinary  jit>gative  work. 

From  C  1  to  C  2  (iii)  the  second  crhiral  2>oint,  is  the  period  of 
reversal  giving  a  positive,  whilst  from  C  2  to  the  greatest  exposure 
(i)  a  second  negative  is  obtained,  and  s  the  period  of  re-reversal, 
first  noticed  by  the  late  Professor  Jansstn. 

It  has  been  shown  by  M.  Preobajtnsky  {"  Phot.  Journ.,"  1907, 
p.  335)  that  by  using  old  or  very  weak  and  greatly  restrained  deve- 
lopers, which  he  calls  "  revelateurs  de  llmite,"  that  the  critical  points 
C  1  and  C2  are  fi^cd  points  of  light  action,  and  are  quite  independent 
of  the  developer  used.  It  is,  however,  found  that  it  is  not  necessary 
lo  use  bromide,  provided  the  developer  is  either  greatly  diluted  or 
made  up  with  a  minimum  of  the  accelerator.  As  little  as  one  part  of 
rodinal  in  500  water  has  given  good  results  with  bromide  paper,  but 
for  most  plates  a  stronger  developer  is  advisable. 

"tlie  exposure  given  to  obtain  C  2  was  approximately  ninety  times 
as  much  as  that  required  for  C  1.  TIjJs  example  is  typical  of  the 
results  found  with  bromide  plates  aud  papers  generally,  but  is  ex- 
ceptional (for  paper)  in  the  clearness  of  tl)e  second  critical  point. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  tlie  two  periods  of  reversal  and 
re-reversal,  we  may  note  what  took  place  during  development.  Upon 
examining  the  paper  after  exposure  and  before  development,  a  distinct 
but  very  weak  ])rint  out  image  was  icuiid  from  1  to  6.  Fixed  with- 
out development  only  1  to  3  could  be  distinguished,  and  very  faint, 
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so  that  approximately  C  1  coincides  with  the  exposure  which  gives 
the  flrst  visible  reduction,  and  C  2  with  that  just  visible  after  fixin);. 

When  placed  in  the  develo[>er,  the  first  action  was  slightly  to 
intensify  the  print-out  image,  and  gradually  to  extend  the  scale  to 
al)Out  8  or  9.  Then  suddenly  6  appeared  to  stand  out  from  the  others, 
and  development  continued  to  increase  in  both  directions,  5,  4,  and  3 
soon  becoming  one  even  tone,  and  by  whirli  time  10  was  just  visible. 
Liiler.  5  became  much  stronger  than  4,  which  also  became  slightly 
stronger  than  3  (C  2). 

Development  with  a  stronger  developer  tends  to  the  complete 
obliteration  of  both  C  1  and  C  2  with  practically  an  even  tone  over 
the  whole  of  the  higher  exposures.  With  the  use  of  normal  developers 
any  re-reversal  that  may  exist  is  almost  instantly  lost,  and  conse- 
quently is  rarely  noticed. 

Similarly,  results  are  found  with  rapid  plates,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  stronger  negative  with  an  opacity  of  about  8  for  each  thick- 
ness of  film.  Slow  plates  are  not  satisfactory  as  the  second  critical 
point  C  2  is  not  nearly  so  clear  as  with  a  rapid  plate, 

Rk-Rkveesal. 

This  may  consist  solely  of  the  print-out  image,  or  it  may  itself  be 
slightly  developable. 

An  instance  of  the  first  was  illustrated  in  "  Photography  Annual," 
1894,  p.  290,  with  densities  as  under  : — 


following  recent  experiment,  when  a  similar  result  was  obtained  in 
sixteen  minutes'  suiuihiue,  as  ajjuinst  64  days'  diffused  light  : — 


Exp.  Min.  Sunshine. 

1       2 

4 

8 

16 

•29 
•21 

82 

.31 

•24 

64 

•S3 

•27 

128 

Total  reduction 

Silver  reduced  by  light  alone... 

•25 

•08 

•25 

•a 

•26 
•14 

•27 
•17 

•34 
•29 

Difference  being  reduction  by 
developer     

•17 

•14 

•12 

•10 

•08 

•07 

•06 

•05 

Decreasing  throughout. 


One  in  which  the  re-reversal  was  due  partly  to  the  print-out  image 
and  partly  to  a  true  development  of  that  image  was  given  in  "  Phot. 
Journ.,"  1895,  p.  126.  In  this  case  the  exposures  were  1,  2,  4  to  64 
days  in  north  light.  That  this  difference  is  due  probably  to  the 
emulsion  rather  than  the  different  light  intensity  is  shown  by  the 


Thk  reduction  of  silver  obtained  by  the  development  of  various  ex- 
posures, whilst  in  the  first  place  due  to  the  action  of  light,  does  not  of 
necessity  indicate  the  relative  amounts  of  light  action  upon  the  silver 
compound. 

When  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  introduced  their  method  of  speed 
determination  nearly  twenty  years  since,  so  little  difference  was  found 
due  to  the  different  developers  of  the  day,  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  reduction  might  be  taken  (and  seems  to  have  been  so  by 
Hurter  and  Driffield)  to  be  a  fairly  accurate  measurement  of  the  action 
of  the  light. 

With  the  advent  of  the  developers,  eikonogen,  paramidophenol, 
nietol,  amidol,  etc.,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  developer  used  influ- 
enced the  results,  which  must  therefore  be  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  light  and  development. 

As  methods  of  measurement  have  been  improved,  other  variations 
have  become  more  apparent  {"  Phot.  Journ,"  1910,  p.  167),  "  Some 
difficulties  in  the  accurate  determination  of  plate  speeds,"  Ilford  Re- 
search Laboratory,  also  "  Various  Latent  Images,"  H.  J.  Channon, 
"  Phot.  Journ.,"  1909,  p.  375,  and  make  the  need  of  further  investi- 
gation the  greater. 

To  obtain  a  true  measurement  of  the  action  of  light  alone,  it  is 
evklent  that  similar  or  proportional  results  should  be  obtained  with 
any  developing  agent.  Up  to  the  present,  only  three  points  in  the 
characteristic  curve  of  light  and  development  action  can  be  said  in 
any  wise  to  fulfil  this  condition,  and  to  be  approximately  true  measure- 
ments of  the  action  of  light  alone.  These  are  :  the  point  of  first 
appearance  of  reduction  (Lumiere  and  Seyewitz,  "Brit,  journ. 
Phot.,"  1909,  p.  627),   and   the  first  and  second  critical  points  of 


Exp.  Min.  Snnihine.          i 

1         1 

2 

4 

S 

111 

Total  re<luction                   ..     882 
Silver  reduced  by  light  alone  IJU 

•655     578 
2^Z1     239 

•606 
•26J 

•662 
•293 

•736 
•300 

•832 
•3«2 

DIflerenee    being    reduction' 

by  development •S68 

•434    •SSS 

•344 

•369 

•427 

•4») 

Decreasing.  Increasing. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  when  the  print-out  image  itself  is  develop- 
able, it  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  chloride  in  very  small  quantity. 
Reversal. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  point  of  reversal  C  1  has  a 
definite  light  value  for  any  given  plate  or  paper  and  source  of  light, 
and  is  also  definitely  related  to  that  of  C  2  provided  excessively  weak 
developers  are  used.  When,  however,  normal  developers  are  used, 
with  most  plates  C  1  will  only  appear  in  the  same  position  with  an 
fxceedingly  brief  development.  With  longer  time  it  gradually  travels 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  C  2  appears  to  move  at  first, 
that  is  to  less  instead  of  greater  exposures. 

The  density  eventually  becomes  so  great  that  its  exact  position 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  also  shifted  in  other  ways.  Sir  W. 
Abney  found  that  it  was  altered  by  the  presence  of  bromide  absorbents 
in  the  film.  The  position  also  is  not  the  same  for  a  dry  and  moist 
film  ("  Phot.  Journ.,"  Jan.,  1895,  p.  122).  Chemical  treatment  of 
the  plate  between  exposure  and  development  also  shifts  it  very 
greatly. 

The  action  of  bromide  has  been  given  ("Phot.  Journ.,"  1898,  p. 
270),  and  shows  a  similar  effect  in  shifting  the  reversal  point,  both  in 
the  development  of  the  ordinary  plate,  arfd  in  that  which  has  been 
fixed  before  development. 

The  similar  effect  due  to  a  variety  of  oxidising  agents  (especially 
chromic  acid)  has  been  given  l"  Phot.  Journ.,"  February,  1904). 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  reversal  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  a  simple  periodic  change  due  to  the  action  of  light,  but  rather 
as  due  to  secondary  actions,  and  though  a  fixed  point  under  similar 
conditions,  is  readily  shifted  in  many  ways. 

Re-reversal,  so  far  as  that  which  cannot  be  developed  is  concerned, 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  direct  action  of  light  giving  a  visible  image 
without  development. 


reversal  and  re-reversal.     (Preobajensky,   "Phot.  Journ.,"   August, 
1907,  p.  335.) 

Variations  in  the  speed  value  (Inertia  i)  and  in  the  highest  contrasts 
obtainable  (y  ,x:)  due  to  the  composition  and  dilution  of  developers 
and  duration  of  development. 
As  a  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  it  was  found  that  the 
greatest  variations  were  obtained  thus  : — 


A. 


Normal  developer 
as  used  for  negative 
work,  but  without 
bioniide. 


1!. 


Alkali  re<luced  to 
a  niinimum,  or  10 
per  cent,  sulphite 
used  instead. 


Normal  developer  di- 
luted 1  to  8  or  16  with 
water,  or  specially  in 
the  case  of  amidol  «ith 
2'5  per  cent,  sodium  sul- 
phite. 


Table  1  and  Diagram  1  give  the  densities  and  curves  found  with 
an  ordinary  plate  developed  with  A.  Normal  paramidophenol,  B, 
i  per  cent,  paramidophenol  in  10  per  cent,  sodium  sulphite  and  C. 
Normal  diluted  1  to  8. 

Taking  the  normal  fur  comparison,  reduction  of  the  accelerator 
to  a  minimum  tends  to  lower  speed  (i  increased)  and  greater  contrasts 
(7oo  increased),  whilst  dilution  is  the  opposite,  both  i  and  y^  de- 
creased.    We  may  therefore  conclude — 

First. — That  the  highest  possible  reduction  of  silver  will  be  found 
by  the  use  of  developers  but  faintly  alkaline,  and  for  which  pur- 
pose sodium  sulphite  is  often  sufficient.     Second. — That  the  greatest 
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.•speed  the  plate  can  show  will  be  found  by  using  as  little  developing 
:agent  as  possible,  and  as  much  alkali  as  the  plate  -will  stand  without 
•fogging,  combined  with  considerable  dilution,  but  which  for  practical 
purpo.ses  is  limited  by  the  tendency  to  reduction  of  the  density  limit. 
The  two  actions  represented  by  the  curves  B  and  C  (Diagram  1) 
are  not  perfectly  separated,  but  at  all  times  tend  to  run  into  one 
another. 

The  fall  of    7  oo  by  dilution  might  be  attributed  to  exhaustion  of 
Table  I. 


E.-^posnre. 

Denrity. 

Log.  Exp.  C.M.S 

A.  Normal. 

B.  Sulphite. 

C.  Normal 
diluted. 

1^806 
1^406 
1-006 
•606 
•206 
1-806 
1-406 

2  762 

2-351 

1^904 

1-277 

•t98 

•281 

•060 

1  808 

1-4-26 

1-  6:2 

-S35 

•165 

-036 

1072 
-887 
•777 
-600 
-407 
•213 
•057 

Log.  Inertia. 

1-75 

-2 

1-35 

7, 

5-3 

Very  high.* 

•6 

»  When  sulphite  only  is  used,  it  is  often  dlfflcult  to  obtain  y^  by  Sheppard  and 
Mees  method  ("  Phot.  Journ,"  1903,  p.  199),  because  ileTelopment  commences  slowly 
and  afterwards  increases  in  speed,  so  that  72  is  often  from  two  to  three  times  as 
great  as  7]. 

so  dilute  a  developer,  were  it  not  for  the  very  small  additional  reduc- 
-tion  found  when  placed  in  fresh  weak  developer,  at  half  the  total  time 
of  development,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  density  is  still  obtainable 
by  development  with  a  stronger  developer.  This  permits  of  the  differ- 
ences due  to  the  composition  of  the  developer  being  shown  in  a 
•different  and  more  simple  way,  thus— (Table  2,  Diagram  2). 

Amidol,  as  might  be  expected,  acts  differently  to  the  others  which 
require  alkali  for  normal  development.     With  one-eighth  normal  sul- 


phite it  is  more  like  the  dilute,  giving  lower  y^  than  the  normal. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  great  dilution,  but  tends  to  fog. 

With  a  slow  cliloro-bromide  plate  there  is  clearly  a  double  action, 
the  curve  with  dilute  amidol  giving  two  distinct  inertia  readings' 
thus,  1,6  and  .9. 

In  two  previous  papers  ("  Phot,  Journ.,"  1904,  p.  50,  and  1907, 
p.  170),  dealing  with  the  action  of  oxidisers  upon  the  development  of 
'the  Intent  image,  it  was  shown  that  there  were  indications  that  the 
.action  of  light  produced  three  different  results. 


A.  A  product  which  is  untouched  by  weak  oxidising  agents  and 

answers  to  the  molecular  theory  of  the  latent  image. 

B.  A  product   which  is  prevented  from  being   developed  by  oxi- 

dising agents  and  answers  to  the  sub-haloid  theory. 

C.  A  distinct  reduction  which  is  not  removed  by  the  iixing-bath. 
In  the   discussion   following   the    last  paper   Dr.    Mees   suggested 

that  the  results  shown  appear  to  indicate  that  two  latent  images 
are  formed,  and  the  extreme  method  of  devolopment  just  described 
shows  that  these  products  may  at  any  rate  be  partially  .separated 
by  development  alone,  without  chemical  treatment,  thus  : — 
With  the  dilute  developer,  the  reduction  appears  to  be  mainly 
'Iable  2 


Exposure. 

A. 

H. 

c. 

Log.  Exp.  C.M.S. 

Dilut  d  Devel- 

A. followed  by 

B-A  =  Adcle 

oper  only. 

INorraul. 

by  N.  imal. 

1-406 

•926 

2  274 

1-S48 

1006 

•84y 

J-925 

1-076 

-(i06 

•683 

\-\-i'i 

•740 

•200 

•512 

■868 

•356 

1  -806 

•2.55 

-325 

-070 

1  406 

-065 

-065 

•uoo 

1006 

•033 

•033 

•000 

Log.  Ii  ertia. 

rs 

FSS 

T-S5 

from  the  primary  latent  image,  whilst  with  the  rich  but  slightly 
alkaline  developer,  it  consists  mainly  of  the  secondary  latent  image 
(Diagram  1,   C,   Primary  and   B.  Secondary). 

If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  secondary  must  be  formed  from 
the  primary  and  the  visible  reduction  or  print-out  image  from  the 
.secondary. 

The  only  portion  that  can  therefore  be  pure  primary  must  be  the 
early  and  very  small  exposures  before  the  secondary  commences 
and  the  residue  in  the  film  which  has  not  been  altered  to  secondary. 

It  should  therefore  show  a  higher  speed  value  (inertia  lower)  than 


LOt  tlPCI^i       I  o 


20 


the  normal,  and  being  only  a  part,  also  a  Iower7-j  ,  which  has  been 
.  shown  by  the  results  given. 

The  secondary  should  show  a  lower  speed  (inertia  higher)  as  it 
is  formed  later,  and  probably  a  higher  y^  ,  as  it  must  continue  to 
be  formed  to  the  point  of  reversal,  both  of  which  are  shown  by  the 
experiments  to  be  so. 

Dealing  now  with  the  reversal  period,  it  wii!  be  seen  from 
"Photographic  Journal,"  1898,  p.  270,  that  bromine  applied  in 
very  -jveak  solution  between  exposure  and  development  scarcely 
touches   the   small   exposures   (primary   latent  image),   but   greatly 
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The  followiog  exiimples  show  that  t':e  action  it  prtiot  cally  timilar  with  different  plates  and  developers  :- 
''  TabLB  8, 


Plate 

A.  Noimal. 

B.  Min.  accelerator. 

« 

C.  Normal  dilate<l. 

Developer, 

Log.  i. 

1-50 
1-50 

L'"' 
l;7o 

Tec 

1-10 
2-20 

*2 

7oD 

D«veiop«r. 

Log.i. 

Yae 

Developer. 

hof^i. 

y» 

■Ordinary 

„      Front  ... 
„      Back    ... 

Rapid 

Panchromatic    ... 
Chloro-Brom.     ... 

Pyro        

Amidol 

hikunogen 
Kodinil  7=20... 
7  =  l-ifi 

1,                .•.                 ... 

1-25    ... 
I'yro       

5-7 

4-3 

i'O 

\  Developed 

)      4  OllllM. 

26 
H-2 
2  15 

16  0 

Pyro        

Amtdul   ... 
EikoDogen 
C            — 
I 

Rolinal 



Paramidopbenol 

Pyro       

17 

1-75 

1-65 

00 
1^2 
29 

•4 

7-1 
3-9 

24 

Pyw        

Amidol       

Hod inal  7=85     ... 
„       7  =  ^.J5     ... 

1        1-100      ... 
Amidol 

'l65 
f26 

1-6 
15 
1-3 
•iJ 
rl5 
1-3 
•9 

•93 

•78 

]     1« 
)  ntins, 

•41 

•20 

13 

•3 

•8 

prevents  the  development  of  the  greater  ones  (secondary  lalont 
image)  as  far  as  the  reversal  period,  from  which  it  seems  that  rever- 
sal is  caused  by  the  action  of  liberated  bromine  upon  the  secondary 
image.  That  it  does  not  occur  earlier  when  the  secondary  is  first 
formed  may  be  due  to  absorption  of  the  liberated  bromine  by  the 
gelatine,  and  it  has  been  shown  ("  Photographic  Journal,"  1911, 
p.  249  "  Reversal  and  Re-reversal  ")  that  about  the  reversal  point 
a  visible  reduction  image  is  formed,  which  doubtless  would  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  bromine  liberated. 

Though  the  primary  is  scarcely  touched  by  the  bromine,  bromide 
of  potassium  greatly  hinders  its  development,  from  which  it 
follows  that  when  the  whole  of  the  secondary  is  prevented  from 
being  developed,  the  primary  should  re-appear  in  the  reversal 
period,  which  also  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  ("  Photographic 
Journal,"  1898,  p.  271). 

As  oxidisers  also  prevent  the  development  of  the  secondary  image, 
similar  results  should  also  be  found,  and  those  shown  (1904,  p.  50, 
and  1907,  p.  170)  are  thus  accounted  for.  A  number  of  difficulties 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  primary  and  secondary 
latent  images. 

Inertia  Variations. — With  normal  developers  a  balance  between 
two  different  speeds  is  obtained  and  must  vary  under  different  con- 
ditions of  development ;  for  instance,  the  higher  inertia  often  found 
when  a  plate  is  very  fully  developed  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
primary  having  reached  its  maximimi  before  the  development  of 
the  secondary  was  completed,  so  the  average  speed  is  reduced. 

Developers. — Short  factor  developers,  such  as  hydroquinone, 
glycin,  etc.,  and  developers  generally  containing  free  bromide  appear 
to  develop  the  secondary  image  more  easily  than  the  primary,  giving 
as  a  result  less  speed  than  the  long  factor  developers  such  as  metol, 
amidol,  rodinal,  etc.,  which  flash  out  much  of  the  primary  image 
first  and  then  build  up  density  from  the  secondary. 

Failure  of  the  Reciprocity  Law. — This  appears  to  be  associated 
with  the  secondary  image  ("  Photograpliic  Journal,"  1904,  p.  54, 
Diagram  4),  but  needs  further  investigation. 

When  comparing  lights  of  different  intensity  ("Photographic 
•Journal,"  1895,  p.  126),  it  was  found  necessary  that  exposures  should 
be  of  equal  duration  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  which  points 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  secondary  to  primary 
may  vary  with  differences  in  the  light  intensity. 

Development  after  Fixing.— This  also  seems  to  be  associated  with 
the  secondary  image  as  the  inertia  is  always  greater  than  for  the 
same  plate  with  normal  development  ("Photographic  Journal," 
1898,  p.  267,  Table  2). 

Development  of  the  Reversal  Period.— It  has  been  shown  that 
development  always  commences  with  the  highest  exposure  and 
travels  towards  the  lesser  exposures,  but  when  once  the  reversal 
point  is  clearly  shown,  increase  of  density  travels  in  opposite  direc- 
tions from  that  point.  It  would  seem  that  the  small  amount  of 
primary  image  develops  first,  but  when  it  has  reached  its  maximum 
is  augmented  by  the  development  of  the  secondary  image. 

Variation  in  the  shape  of  characteristic  curve  at  different  stages, 
of  development.— It  has  long  been  known  that  with  very  brief 
development  the  curve  is  very  flat  and  latitude  great.     This  also 


seems   due  to  the  primary  being  largely  developed  first,  and   the 
secondary,  being  added,  gradually  rounds  off  the  general  shape  of 
the  curve. 
The  general  results  may  be  thus  tabulated  : — 
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John  Sterxt. 

At  the  Hackney  Exhibition  there  will  be  a  fine  display  of  Auto- 
chromes,  some  200  having  been  entered  for  competition.  The  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  at  the  King's  Hall,  Hackney,  November  1  to  4. 

The  North  Middlksex  PiioTOGR.'kPHic  Society  is  this  week  hold- 
ing its  twenty-third  annual  exhibition  in  the  Hanley  Hall.  Spar- 
sholt  Road,  Stroud  Green,  and  an  interesting  programme  for  the 
three  evenings  has  been  arranged  by  the  committee.  The  exhibi- 
tion opened  at  7.30  last  evening  (Thursday)  with  a  conversazione,  in- 
cluding music,  lantern  views,  and  light  refreshments.  This  even- 
ing (Friday),  at  8.30,  Mr.  W.  L.  F.  Wastell  will  deliver  a  lantern 
lecture  entitled  "  A  Loon  in  London,"  and  to-morrow  (Saturday), 
at  8  o'clock,  Mrs.  W.  Plomer-Young  will  give  a  lantern  lecture  on 
"The  Abbey  and  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Albans."  The  exhibi- 
tion will  be  open  to-day  (Friday),  from  7  to  10  p.m.,  and  to-morrow 
from  3  to  10,  when  the  president,  Mr.  Louis  Dick,  invites  visitors 
during  the  afternoon  to  take  tea  with  him.  The  charge  for  admis- 
sion both  days  is  6d.  The  hall  where  the  exhibition  is  held  is 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Stroud  Green  Station  (G.N.R.),  and 
also  from  the  terminus  of  a  service  of  motor  omnibuses  from  Putnev, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  Euston. 
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DEATH  OF  -MRS.  JOHN  M'GHIE  (JEAN  WARNEUKE). 
By  the  tieatli  at  Hamilton,  on  14th  inst.,  of  Mrs.  John  M'Ghie 
(Jean  Warneukel  in  her  ninety-second  year,  there  has  been  snapped 
one  of  the  few  remaining  links  between  the  art  of  photography  to- 
day and  the  great  discovery  of  Fox  Talbot.  Amongst  the  first 
few  of  those  early  workers  who  resolved  to  make  photography  a 
profession  was  the  deceased  lady.  After  much  experimental  work, 
in  which  she  had  to  make  her  own  apparatus,  etc.,  she  started 
business  in  her  native  town  of  Hamilton.  After  a  few  years  there 
she  and  her  husband  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  built  a  studio 


The  Latk  Mrs.  John  M'Ghik  (Jean  Warneukk). 

in  Lothian  Road  in  the  year  1854.  Here  they  carried  on  a  successful 
business  for  a  number  of  years,  when  she  returned  to  Hamilton, 
where  she  was  established  till  she  retired  from  the  business  in  1872. 
Retaining;  all  her  faculties  and  strong  personality  to  the  end,  she 
died  peacefully  after  a  useful  and  busy  life.  Amongst  the  many 
tokens  of  respect  sent  to  her  funeral  were  wreaths  from  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  "  British  Journal  of  Photography."  The  condolences 
of  many  personal  friends  will  be  extended  to  the  son  of  the  deceased 
lady,  ilr.  W.    M.  Warneuke,  of  Glasgow. 


Verotypk  Rapid  Gaslight  Paper. — Mr.  C.  A.  Rudowsky,  89, 
Chiswell  Street.  London,  E.C.,  advises  us  of  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  this  excellent  paper,  the  results  on  which,  as  our  readers  know, 
are  an  extremely  close  approach  to  collodio-chloride  in  gradation 
and  colour.  Mi.  Rudowsky  offers  to  send  a  specimen  print  to  those 
applying  for  the  revised  price  list. 

The  R.P.K.  Dinner. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  have  decided  to  hold  the  Society's  dinner  early  in  1912. 
The  arrangements  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  W.  W.  Bartlett,  Furley  Lewis  and  F.  C. 
Tilney. 


pi)oto-roeci)anicai  Dotes* 

The    Question    of   Costing. 

Prick-C'Uttixo  will  never  be  defeated  by  a  frontal  attack,  consisting 
of  mere  abuse  of  the  cutters,  but  a  flank  movement  persuading  thera 
accurately  to  gauge  their  costs  will  be  certain  to  prevent  cutting 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  product  is  sold  below  cost.  This  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  present  president  of  the  Process  Engravers' 
Association  (Mi\  Arthur  Cox),  and  his  vigorous  propaganda  for 
many  years  past,  lately  reinforced  by  the  independent  support  of 
Mr.  Walmisley,  is  now  beginning  to  tell ;  in  fact,  schemes  of  costing 
have  been  drawn  up,  and  are  being  considered  by  the  trade.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  costs  will 
necessarily  lead  to  a  general  rise  in  prices.  Its  first  effect  ■will 
probably  be  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  firms  as  to  which  sort  of  their 
work  is  the  most  profitable,  and  may  actually  lead  to  the  lowering 
of  prices  on  that.  If  different  firms  find  that  their  moat  profitable 
work  is  that  of  different  kinds,  the  result  may  have  the  unexpected 
effect  of  a  lowering  of  prices  all  round,  and  greater  specialisation 
by  the  various  firms.  If  this  should  happen,  then  both  the  firms  and 
the  public  would  be  satisfied,  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  any- 
thing short  of  a  general  rise  in  prices  will  persuade  some  photo- 
engravers  that  they  are  not  the  victims  of  a  wicked  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  others  who  sell  cheaper  than  they  do,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  appear  to  be  doing  pretty  well,  and  are  entirely 
regardless  of  anything  else  except  getting  as  much  more  work  as 
possible  at  the  same  prices.  And  Mr.  Arthur  Cox  has  always  been 
sane  enough  to  declare  tbat.  provided  work  is  not  sold  below  cost, 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  "hitting  below  the  belt,"  lowering  the  price 
is  a  legitimate  form  of  competition,  as  it  means  either  that  the  firm 
is  content  with  a  smaller  rate  of  profit,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  has 
worked  out  more  efficient  means  of  production,  the  benefit  of  which, 
it  is  prepared  to  share  with  the  customer  in  order  to  secure  his 
patronage.  In  any  case,  one  tiling  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  that 
is,  that  even  the  most  perfectly  devised  costing  plan  will  be  abso- 
lutely misleading  unless  it  is  thoroughly  systematically  carried  out 
under  the  most  efficient  and  continuous  control,  with  constant  check- 
ing. The  expense  and  trouble  of  a  costing  system  that  is  to  be  really 
accurate,  and  so  not  worse  than  useless,  is  something  that  is  fre- 
quently overlooked,  with  the  consequence  that  there  is  considerable 
disappointment  and  an  unju.st  condemnation  of  an  item  in  business 
management  that  is  essential,  if  modern  competitive  methods  are 
to  be  met  with  success,  especially  in  the  photo-engraving  industry. 
For    Users    of   Illustration. 

The  current  number  of  "Swain's  Quarterly"  is  intended  for  those 
advertisers  who  use  illustration,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  for 
those  who  do  not,  but  ought  to '.  If  they  will  only  read  the  per- 
suasive articles  here  they  will  certainly  want  to  begin  or  to  increase 
their  illustration,  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  do  it  in  a  way  giving 
the  best  return  from  the  many  useful  hints  afforded,  ilessrs.  Swain 
also  circulate  a  specimen  book  of  their  stock  tints,  of  which  there 
are  no  less  than  116  varieties,  these  comprising,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  stipple,  line,  grain,  and  machine  tints,  many  special  designs 
drawn  by  Japanese  artists.  Some  of  these  are  used  to  border  the 
sample  tints,  and  very  effective  they  look. 

Messrs.  Penrose  are  selling  for  the  Arthur  Cox  Illustrating  Com- 
pany a  chart  that  enables  the  proportionate  reduction  of  any  piece 
of  copy  to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  underneath  it  a  ready  reckoner 
is  provided,  which  gives  the  number  of  square  inches  in  any  block. 

The  price  is  2s.  6d. 

1   *   I 

Ra-jar    Monthly    Competition. — The    prizes   offered    by    Messrs. 

Rajar,  Ltd.,  Mobberley,   Cheshire,  for  the  best  prints  on  paper  or 

postcard  of  their  manufacture  submitted   for  the  competition    for 

the  month  of  September,  have  been  awarded  as  follows  :— Class  1 

(Open  Competition),  to  Mr.  Bletcher,  14,  Worthington  Street,   Old 

Trafford,  Manchester,  for  print  "  By  Wood  and  River,"  on  paper 

purchased  from  Messrs.   J.   T.   Chapman,    Ltd.,  7,  Albert  Spuare, 

Manchester.     Class  2,  for  those  who  have  never  previously  won  a 

prize  in  any  class  of  competition,  to  Mr.    W.   G.    Plucknett,    35, 

Regent  Street,  King's  Wood,  Bristol,  for  print  on  paper  purchased 

from  Messrs.  Hodders,  Ltd.,  Wine  Street,  Bristol.     Remittances  for 

the  prizes  have  been  posted  to  the  respective  winners. 
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CHARLES  JOB  AND  DR.  E.  C.  BOON. 

Two  of  the  oldest  pictorial  workers,  and  certainly  two  of  the  most 
Accomplished,  are  enjoying  the  distinction  of  public  exhibition  at  thin 
moment.     Sir.  Job's  works  constitute  a  house  sliow  at  the  rooms  of 
■the   Royal   Photographic   Society,   and   the  exhibition  ranks  highly 
among  recent  displays  of  the  same  kind.     It  is  work  of  a  quiet,  un- 
assuming sort,  but  on  that  account,  perhaps,  it  bears  more  thorough 
scrutiny  and  wears  better  than  that  of  many  another  worker  whose 
stiir  has  arisen  and  ahnost  set  again  whilst  Mr.  Job's  has  been  steadily 
if  less  showily  shining.     There  is  not  a  picture  amongst  these  forty- 
eight  works  to  which  fair  criticism  could  raise  objections,  though 
■obviously  they  cannot  all  be  equally  good.     For  one  thing,  they  are 
technically  above  reproach,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  one 
is  conscious  of  treatment  and  retouching  instead  of  being  absorbed 
by   the   effect   such   treatment   secures.     And   these   very   blemishes 
are,  after  all,  mostly  inherent  in  the  photographic  conditions.     For 
example,  an  evening  sky  taken  over  a  landscape  with  figures  usually 
results  in  broader  contrast  of  tones  than  the  eye  registers  in  nature, 
and  a  resulting  print  may  give  too  low  and  flat  a  tone  on  foreground 
and   figures.     Then  the  highly  commendable  correctives  take  place 
by  hand.     Light  edges  are  given  to  objects  as  though  the  sun  were 
•glinting  upon  them,  producing  the  effect  that  a  cloud  shows  as  it  floats 
before  the  sun.    Of  course,  no  such  effect  could  occur  upon  a  figure 
on  the  ground  in  a  mere  evening  effect.   But  such  little  insincerities 
.are  so  common  to  photographic  pictures  that  to  mention  them  sounds 
like  carping.     After  all,  effect  is  Mr.  Job's  strong  point,  and  it  is 
the   pictorial   quality  most  lacking  in  photographic   pictures.     Not 
that  we  do  not  get  too  much  of  it  of  a  sort ;  but  Mr.  Job  never 
""screams"  or  travesties  Nature  in  these  matters.     "Against  Wind 
and  Tide  "  (35)  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  effect.     It  is  a  drama- 
tic composition,  with  a  sky  of  bold  lines.     The  peaceful  "  Evening 
Calm  "  (25)  likewise  owes  all  its  beauty  to  the  sensuous  charm  of 
its  effect,   although  it  is   difficult  to  believe   that   >Ir.   Job's  eye 
.actually  saw  it  thus  when  at  the  spot — the  sails  against  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sky  appear  to  be  too  forcibly.modelled  for  that.   Another 
Jiighly  successful  effect  is  shown  in  "  Morning  Mist  on  the  South- 
downs  "   (16),  where  sheep,  whose  later  reputation  gains  so  much 
from  their  present  locality,  graze  upon  the  steep  slopes  of  a  mist- 
laden  valley,  the  whole  scene  being  made  luminous  and  soft  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.     In  "  An  Approaching  Storm  "   (14)  we  have  the 
dramatic  sky  again,  and  in  "Drifting"   (18)  the  elements  of  fine 
picture-making  of  the   most    artistic  order.       Here,   the    massive 
breadth  of  the  group  of  boats  built  up  by  the  square  sail,  proves 
^he  artist  in  possession  of  the  subtlest  artistic  feelings.     The  same 
subject   would   have   been   a   commonplace   in   many    photographic 
iands.     Nevertheless,  we  beg  !Mr.  Job  to  trim  away  or  otherwise 
-suppress  the  empty  and  aggressive  space,  about  an  inch  at  the  edge 
■of  the  print,  to  the  right  of  the  noble  group.     There  are  some  de- 
lightful   wooded  pieces  full  of   the  lacey   charms  of  leafage.     In 
"these  subjects  proper  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  mingling 
•of  lights  and  darks,  and  not  to  let  the  forms  deteriorate  into  general 
flatness.     Especially   is  this  noticeable  in  "  On  the  Banks  of    the 
Arun  "  (15)  ;  the  beautiful  birch  subject,  "  A  Woodland  Path  "  (31), 
A  thing   of   fine   quality;   and   "A   Sussex   Lane — Autumn"    (42), 
■which  shows  a  fine  selection  of  subject.     Very  occasionally  Mr.  Job 
is  aaught  tripping,  as,  for  example,  in  "Snow  and  Sunshine"  (22), 
where  the  road  is  enormous  in  scale  and  the   picture  suffers  from 
■want  of  a  middle  distance;  or,  again,  in  its  neighbour  "Summer 
Haze  "   (21),  where  a  finer  arrangement  could  have  been  made  by 
getting  the  figure  to  make  one  mass,  with  the  posts  at  the  edge  of 
the  water,  instead  of  letting  both  these  items  bid  for  interest. 

The  exhibition  remains  open  until  December  2,  and  should  be 
well  attended  by  pictorial  workers. 

Dr.  Boon's  work  is  to  be  seen  at  the  "A. P."  Little  Gallery,  52, 
Long  Acre.  It  consists  largely  of  figure  subjects,  conceived  in  the 
«pirit  that  makes  for  things  that  are  light,  pretty,  and  of  domestic 
interest.  An  interior,  a  doorway,  a  settee,  even  a  piece  of  bare 
wall  or  an  open  window,  is  setting  enough  for  the  siinny  and  bright 
effects  with  which  Dr.  Boon  in  these  days  concerns  himself.  His 
figures  are  usually   young  girls  clothed  in  white  or  light  dresses. 


affording  ample  play  of  direct  and  reflected  light,  and  he  .!.«• 
not  overload  these  flgnres  with  the  literary  interest,  but  lets  them 
bear  their  artistic  message  as  charming  objects  attractively  pre- 
sented. This  slightness  of  theme  is,  no  doubt,  highly  advantageous 
from  Dr.  Boon's  point  of  view.  It  gives  his  work  better  footing 
as  exercises  in  artistry;  but  it  is  a  direction  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  banality  as  less  talented  workers  might  prove.  One  of 
the  most  taking  of  the  more  distinctly  genre  subjects  is  that  of 
a  child  in  bed.  It  is  called  "  Convalescent,"  and  is  about  the 
most  unhappily  hung  picture  in  the  room.  There  are  a  few  land- 
scapes and  portraits  also,  and  of  the  former  the  best  is  perhaps  "  A 
Street  in  Sunlight,"  a  very  effective  view  of  one  of  those  arcaded 
ways  characteristic  of  Chioggia. 
This  exhibition  will  remain  open  imtil  the  end  of  November. 


ROTHERHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  Rotherham  Photographic  Society  held  its  twenty-second  annual 
exhibition  on  October  18-21,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Rotherham,  under 
encouraging  auspices.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  organisations 
which  does  not  exact  entry  fees  from  competitors,  a  policy  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  Fortunate  in  the  support  of  the  townspeople, 
who  give  liberal  patronage,  the  experience  of  several  previous  years 
has  been  repeated,  and  there  is  the  probability  of  a  small  balance 
on  the  right  side.  The  opening  ceremony  was  a  most  interesting 
function,  and  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  C.  H.  Moss,  J.P.  (presi- 
dent), who  is  this  year  greave  of  the  Feoffees  of  the  Common  Lands, 
presided,  and  the  formal  declaration  was  made  by  Miss  Mary 
Egerton,  of  York,  formerly  a  member  of  the  society,  in  a  very 
practical  speech.  The  hon.  sec.  (Mr.  Hemmingway),  after  the 
vote  of  thanks,  asked  the  lady's  acceptance  of  one  of  the  society'a 
plaques  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley  acted 
as  judge  of  the  work  sent  in,  and  also  lent  a  number  of  picture* 
of  his  own.  The  champion  class  produced  eight  competitors.  In 
the  open  section  there  were  73  landscapes,  seascapes,  etc.,  56  por- 
traits and  figure  studies,  17  architecture.  31  flowers,  fruit  and  mis- 
cellaneous, 40  sets  (of  four)  lantern  slides.  As  showing  the  quality 
of  the  photographs,  the  judge  conferred  quite  a  number  of  hon. 
mentions  in  addition  to  the  silver  and  bronze  plaques  at  his  disposal. 
The  one  subject  which  was  deemed  weak,  and  consequently  un- 
worthy of  recognition  beyond  hon.  mentions,  was  architecture,  both 
open  and  members'  sections.  Members'  work  was  distinctly  better. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Hill  had  not  much  difficulty  in  gaining  the  president's 
silver  cup,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Blackshaw,  in  a  strong  landscape  class, 
was  awarded  two  firsts.  Mr.  Briggs,  with  a  dainty  portrait  study, 
scored  in  the  next  class,  while  Mr.  Blackshaw  was  again  successful 
in  flowers  and  fruit  and  also  with  lantern  slides.  The  maximum 
awards  he  can  hold  is,  however,  two  only.  Mr.  Briggs  was  adjudged 
to  have  the  best  board.  The  list  of  awards  is  appended  :— 
Open  Section. 
Champion  Class  (any  photograph  previously  medalled  in  opfen 
competition)— Silver  plaque,   "  The  Breeze,"  C.  C.  Borup. 

Landscape,  Seascape  and  River  Scenery.— Bronze  plaque  :  "  Picca- 
dilly Circus,"  Montague  Wickham,  London;  Hon.  mention  :  "Wind 
and  Rain,  October,"  O.  C.  Wilmot,  Sunderland;  "Through  the 
Bridge  "  and  "  The  Haunt  of  the  Water  Lily,"  J.  Tateson,  Shef- 
field;  "Boston,"  S.  E.  Ward,  New  Cleethorpes;  "Sun  and 
Shadow,"  Thos.  U.  Simonson,  Sheffield. 

Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies.— Silver  plaque  :  "  A  Passing 
Glance,"  0.  C.  Wilmot,  Sunderland;  Bronze  plaque:  "Dr.  J. 
Waterson,  J.P.,"  R.  Chalmers,  Sunderland;  Hon.  mention:  "A 
Jolly  Old  Monk,"  R.  Chalmers,  Sunderland;  "The  Image,"  John 
Perrin,  Halifax;  "Portrait,"  Colin  N.  Bennett,  Penzance;  "Early 
Morning  Gossip,"  F.  A.  Tinker,  Sheffield;  "Portrait  of  a  Lady," 
O.  C.  Wilmot. 

Architecture.— Hon,  mention  :  "  The  Last  Creeping  Beam," 
F.  W.  P.  Simpson,  Loughborough;  "  Coventry— Pala.«  Yard," 
Hugh  G.  Paterson,  Sheffield, 

Flowers,   Fruit,   Still   Life,   and    Miscellaneous,— Bronwi  plaque  : 
"Fruit  Study,"  Saml.  Manners,  London;  Hon.  mention  :  "  Virginia 
Creeper,"  K.  F.  Bishop,  Warrington  ;  "  Hollyhocks,"  Saml.   Man 
ners,  London ;  "  Early  Spring,"  A.  J.  Leeson,  Bamt  Green,  Birming- 
ham. 
Lantern  Slides.— Bronze  plaques  :   \V.    Hill,   Leek,  and  John  B. 
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Martin,  Paisley;  Hon.  mention:  J.  Smith.  Liverpool;  A.  Frost, 
Newton-le-Willows ;  Montague  Wickham,  London ;  Stanley  Crook, 
Scarborough ;  John  Chapman,  Mancliester ;  A.  E.  Morton,  London. 

Members'  Section. 

Landscape,  Seascape,  and  River  Scenery. — Bronze  plaque  :  "  That 
wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high,"  F.  G.  Blackshaw  ;  ditto 
(withheld),  "Hour  of  Rest,"  F.  G.  Blackshaw;  Hon.  mention; 
"  Industry,"  M.  Creswick ;  "  Sunset  on  the  Avon,"  F.  A.  Jordan. 

Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies  :  Bronze  plaque  :  "  Portrait 
Study,"  W.  C.  Briggs;  Hon.  mention:  "Dare  I  Venture,"  S.  G. 
Liversidge;  "The  Sum,"  S.  B.  Townsend. 

Architecture.— Hon.  mention:  "Wells  Cathedral,"  H.  C.  Hem- 
mingway. 

Flowers,  Fruit,  Still  Life,  and  JMiscellaneous.— Bronze  plaque  : 
"Decorative  Study,"  F.  G.  Blackshaw;  Hon.  mention:  "Fatal 
Attraction,"  W.  C.  Briggs. 

Lantern  Slides.— Bronze  plaque  (withheld)  :  F.  G.  Blackshaw  : 
Hon.  mention  :  H.  C.  Hemmingway  and  A.  S.   Pye. 

Boards. — Bronze  plaque  :  W.  C.  Briggs  ■^  Hon.  mention  :  F.  A . 
Jordan,— President's  Special  (silver  cup,  held  for  12  months)  and 
bronze  plaque:  "Autumn  twilight,  sad  but  sweet,"  "Child 
Study,"  "Fruit  Study,"  H.  A.  Hill. 

After  the  opening  the  visitors  were  entertained  to  afternoon  tea 
by  the  Ladies'  Council.  Each  evening  there  were  lantern  slide  and 
cinematograph  displays  and  orchestral  music. 

Mr.  Keighley,  in  his  report,  states  "  that  both  open  and  members' 
sections  are  well  up  to  the  average  of  provincial  exhibitions  in 
standard  of  work  shown,  and  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
pictures  are  hung — lighting  and  arrangement — are  quite  superior." 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

November  1  to  4.— Hackney  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  W.  Selfe. 

24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E. 
November    6   to    11. — Southampton    Camera    Club.      Entries    close 

November  1.     Sec,   C.   M.   Cooper,  203,  Shirley  Road,  South- 
ampton. 
November  7  to   11.— Norwich  Photographic   Society.     Sec,   J.    T. 

Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bowtliorpe  Eoad,  Norwich. 
November  15  to   18.— Cambridge   and   District   Photographic  Club. 

Sec,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Guest  Eoad,  Cambridge. 
November    15    to    22.— Portsmouth    Camera    Club.        Entries    close 

November  7.     Sec,  J.  C.  Thompson,  23,  Elm  Grove,  Southsea. 
November  27  to  30. — City  of  London  and  Cripplega.t6  Photographic 

Society.     Sec,  F.  W.  Gardner,  135,  Vaughaji  Eoad,  Harrow. 
1912. 
March  12  to  16.— Sheffield  Photographic  Societv.     Sec,  James   W 

Wright,  30,  OakhiU  Eoad,  Sheffield. 
May   3  to  11.— Photographic  Arts    and    Crafts.     Sec,  Arthur    C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Patent  Deu)s« 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
October  9  and  14  : — 
Camkras. — No.   22,385.       Folding  photographic  cameras.       Maenus 

Niell.  ^ 

Platk  Holders.- No.  22,533.  Plate  holders  for  photographic 
cameras.     Theodor  Bander. 

Pri.vtino.— No.  22,707.  Photographic  printing  apparatus.  Walter 
Reginald  Mickelwright. 

Cinematograph.— No.  22,526.  Cinematograph  shutters.  Thomas 
Percy  Middleton. 

Ci-VEMATOOBAPH.- No.  22,679.  Production  of  moving-picture  effects. 
Oscar  Peixoto. 

CiKEMATooRAPHS.-No.  22,681.  Means  or  apparatus  connected  with 
phonographs,  gramophones,  cinematographs,  and  cinematograph 
cameras  for  reproducing  theatrical  productions.     Harry  King. 


Cinematographs.        Thomas   Percy 


Cinematographs.— No.   22,704. 
Middleton. 

Colour  Cinematography.- No.  22.178.  Photographing  and  pro- 
jecting animated  jjictures  and  the  like  in  natural  colours.  Arthui- 
Robert  Beard  and  William  Smith. 

Cinem.atographPhoxograph.— Xu.  22,458.  Apparatus  for  estab- 
lishing synchronism  between  cinematographic  projection  apparatus- 
and  talking  machines.     Jose  Salvador  Ropers. 


COMPLETE    SPEOIFIv'ATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    S5,    SouthamjHon    Buildings,     Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   Intemationat' 

Convention. 

Dayhght-effect  Electric  Light.— No.  4,401,  1911  (February  21, 
1911).  This  invention  relates  to  daylight  lamps,  that  is  to  say,, 
lamps  whicli  enable  colours  to  be  matched  by  artificial  light. 

Lamps  of  this  description  have  hitherto  consisted  of  arc  electric 
lamps,  provided  with  light-filters  coloured  with  sulphate  of  copper. 
These  lamps  have  considerable  drawbacks.     In  the  first  place.  th&- 
quality  of  the  light  given  out  by  the  electric  arc  varies  according 
to  the  length  of  the  arc  between  a  comparatively  white  light  and 
a  violet  light,  so  that  the  effect  is  not  constant.     Further,  these 
lamps  consume  a  large  amount  of  current,  and  are  expensive  to- 
manufacture.     Filters  coloured   with  sulphate  of  copper  are  only 
effective  for  arc  lights.      If  used   with   any  other  form   of  light, 
they  have  to  be  so  dense  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  red  rays- 
that  practically  no  ligbt  can  pass  through  them.     Further,  they 
do  not  allow  for  the  passage  of  green  rays  which  are  present  in 
normal  daylight. 

By  the  present  invention  the  above  drawbacks  are  overcome  by 
using,  as  the  light-giving  component  of  the  lamp,  a  metallic-filament 
incandescent  electric  lamp,  such  as  those  sold  under  the  name  of 
"  Osram  "  and  "  Tantalum,"  or  an  incandescent  gas  or  petroleum 
lamp,  and  by  forming  the  light-filter  of  a  combination  of  two 
glasses,  one  a  blue  and  the  other  a  green.  The  actual  blue  which 
is  found  to  be  effective  is  a  royal  blue,  and  one  which  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  "  Coburg  blue,"  or,  again,  as  "  Bleriot  blue," 
while  the  actual  colour  of  the  green  glass  which  is  found  to  be 
most  effective  is  known  in  the  trade  as  nickel  green.  The  actual 
relative  proportions  or  grades  of  the  green  and  blue  glass  vary 
slightly  with  the  different  forms  of  lamps.  With  the  "Osram" 
lamp  one  blue  glass  with  two  green  glasses  is  found  best,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Tantalum  "  one  blue  glass  can  be  combined 
with  only  one  green  glass.  In  all  cases  the  glass  is  preferably 
muffled,  that  is  to  say,  ai-ranged  so  as  to  diffuse  the  light  from  the 
lamp  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  filter. 

By  the  foregoing  means  a  lamp  is  obtained  which  is  vei-y  cheap  ■ 
to  run,  as  the  amount  of  current  absorbed  is  small ;   it  is  cheap  to 
manufacture,  as  the  form  of  the  lamp,  apart  from  the  globe  and 
filters,   can  be  of   any   desired   construction  and   very  simple,  and 
the  light  given  off  is  constant  and  not  variable. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  different  kinds  of  incandescent  lights  require 
slight  modifications  in  the  filter,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  test 
each  kind  of  lamp,  so  as  to  get  the  proper  proportions  of  the  blue 
and  green  glasses.  Max  Weertz,  39,  Queen's  Road,  Bradford. 
Film  Carriers.- No.  29,823,  1910  (December  22,  1910).  The  inven- 
tion relates  to  a  film-carrier  for  films,  plates,  papers.  The  film- 
carrier  consists  of  a  cover  one  half  of  which  is  made  of  card- 
board, whilst  the  other  half  is  of  a  glass  elate. 

The  carrier  is  of  special  utility  in  colour  photography,  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  necessary  to  place  a  colour 
screen  over  the  lens  when  effecting  an  exposure.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  only  necessary  to  uncover  the  lens,  as  the  second  half 
or  glass  plate  of  the  carrier  may  be  formed  as  the  colour  screen. 
As  the  film  must  not  be  subjected  to  light,  the  loading  of 
the  film  carrier  must  be  done  in  absolute  darkness,  and  in  order 
to  ensure  the  correct  position  of  the  film  in  the  film  carrier,  both 
film  and  film-carrier  are  clipped  at  one  corner. 

The  film-carrier  consists  of  two  parts,  a  and  b,  clipped  at  one 
corner  d.so  that  even  in  the  dark  the  film  or  insertion  c  may  be 
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placed  in  the  carrier.    The  insertion  ia  clipped  at  one  comer,  in  the 
game  manner  as  the  carrier. 

One  half  o  of  the  carrier  is  of  cardboard,  and  the  other,  b,  con- 
Bists  of  a  glass  plate,  which  may  be  a  yellow  plate  or  like  colour 
screen,  when  the  carrier  is  to  be  used  for  films  and  plates  for 


into    the    lamp    is    indicated    by    arrows.      James    Hazell,    111, 
Cunntantine   Houd,  Hanipstend,   London,   N.W. 


The  following'  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  : — 
ClSKMATocBAPHT. — No.  19,644.     Method  of  an  apparatus  for  printing 

cinematograph  films  by  projection.    Kiicharski. 


v'oloui-  photography.  The  film  or  the  like  is  placed  in  the  canier 
in  the  dark,  and  the  whole  is  then  charged  into  dark  slides  or 
the  like,  in  the  same  manner  as  films  alone.  Ernst  Brinkmann, 
32,  Albrechtstrasse,  Steglitz,  Berlin. 
Dahkboom  Lamps.— No.  3,350,  1911  (February  9,  1911).  The  in- 
vention consists  of  a  dark-room  lamp  having  an  air-admi«sion  at 
the  back  and  near  the  top  thereof,  and  a  curved  shield  fixed 
at  the  top  of  the  casing  and  brought  down  within  a  given 
distance   of  the  front  of  the  casing. 

In  the  drawing,  a  indicates  the  body  of  the  lamp,  the  front 
of  which  is  provided  with  an  open  e.xtension  b,  having  grooves 
c  for  the  reception  of  one  or  more  glasses  (I.  The  upper  end 
of  the  lamp  is  provided  with  means  for  the  connection  thereto 
of  the  usual  chimney,  having  light  baffles  therein.     The  chimney 


is   omitted   from  the  drawing,     t  indicates  the   gas  supply   tube 
and   /,  Fig.   1,  are  the   usual  bosses  or  studs. 

Arranged  at  the  back  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lamp  are 
holes  g,  through  which  air  passes  into  the  lamp,  and  which  air 
upon  its  entry  passes  into  and  through  the  space  formed  between 
the  back  of  the  lamp  and  the  curved  plate  A.  The  plat*  A 
«xtends  the  full  width  of  the  inside  of  the  lamp,  and 
terminates  at  a  point  clear  of  both  the  bottom  and  front 
of  the  lamp,  so  that  there  is  provided  at  this  point  an  opening 
i  through  which  the  air  may  pass  into  the  lamp.  The  passage 
of  the  air  through  the  air  space  at  the  bark  of  the  plate  and 


Jinalecta* 


ExtToclt  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  eontemporarU*. 

Trimming    Print*. 

In  a  note  on  this  subject  in  "Photography  and  Focus"  for 
October  24,  Mr.  P.  Perkins,  of  Watford,  writes,  re  the  use  of 
cardboard  or  old  newspapers  on  which  to  cut.  as  follows  : — "  It  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  that  a  piece  of  cork  carpet  makes  an 
excellent  board.  Any  good  upholsterer  should  be  able  to  supply  » 
piece  of  his  waste  for  a  few  pence.  Failing  this,  memlwrs  of  a  club 
could  buy  a  couple  of  square  yards  from  such  people  as  Catesby's 
or  Maple's,  and  cut  it  to  suit  themselves.  I  may  say  I  have  used  • 
piece  now  for  over  a  year,  and  have  trimmed  hundreds  of  prints  on 
it.  To  the  ordinary  observer  it  shows  no  signs  of  cuts,  but  on  a 
careful  scrutiny  hundreds  can  be  seen;  but  they  have  no  effect  upon 
the  knife  when  trimming." 

A    Remedy    for    Curling    Prints. 

On  this  subject  a  writer  in  the  "Amateur  Photographer  and 
Photographic  News  "  for  October  23,  gives  the  following  hint  : — 
"  Having  been  troubled  by  the  extra  tendency  of  collodion  postcard* 
to  curl,  I  tried  putting  them  under  a  good  weight  without  effect. 
Pulling  them  under  the  edge  of  a  ruler  not  only  irave  them  extra 
curls  in  all  ways,  but  frequently  made  lines  on  the  faie  and  damaged 
the  corners,  so  that  was  no  use.  I  now  use  a  cardboard  cylinder 
about  four  inches  diameter  (a  printing  paper  packing  tube)  and  a 
number  of  long  strips  of  newspaper  cut  an  inch  wider  than  the 
cards.  To  use,  I  take  a  turn  of  the  paper  round  the  tube,  and  then 
place  the  cards  with  the  convex  sides  next  to  the  tube  nearly  touch- 
ing each  other,  and  roll  them  up  tightly  ;  and  when  all  are  don» 
stick  the  end  of  the  newspaper  down  with  two  bits  of  stamp  edging, 
then  leave  them  for  a  few  hours.  When  unrolled  they  have  a  bend 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  they  first  had,  but  a  short  time 
under  pressure  makes  them  nice  and  flat,  and  they  keep  so.  This 
method  can,  of  course,  be  applied  equally  well  to  postcards  or  print* 
by  other  processes." 


Deu)  n)aurial$,  $c* 


ScAioiD  Gaslight  DEVrLOPF.R  T.\blets. — A  developer  for  use  with 
the  general  run  of  commercial  gaslight  papers  has  just  been  put  oa 
the  market  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons,  23,  Cross  Street,  Fiiisbury, 
London,  E.G.,  both  in  the  form  of  compressed  tablets  and  in  thefr 
popular  series  of  2d.  packets.  The  developer  in  our  hands  has  yielded 
excellent  rich  black  tones,  and  has  shown  its  ability  to  retain  it* 
active  properties  whilst  developing  a  large  number  of  prints.  With 
some  papers  we  found  it  advisable  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  10  per  cent. 
potass,  bromide  solution,  but  with  the  exception  of  this  modificatioo 
it  is  evidently  well  adapted  for  use  with  any  gaslight  paper.  Th* 
price  of  the  tablets  to  make  30oz.  of  working  solution  is  Is. 

AzoL  Dkvklopeb. — Recognising  the  importance  of  well  stoppering 
a  concentrated  single  solution  developer,  such  as  Azol,  Messrs.  John- 
son and  Sons  now  supply  this  widely  osed  preparation  with  a  mbbcr- 
covered  cork,  which  makes  a  perfect  seal  for  solutions  of  an  alkalina 
nature,  whilst  it  is  free  from  the  drawback  of  readily  flying  out  of 
the  bottle  which  attaches  to  an  ordinary  rubber  cork.  Azol  developer 
will  in  future  be  sent  out  thus  stoppered,  and  Messrs.  Johnson  inform 
us  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  4topper8,  which  they 
have  patented,  to  any  photocrajihers  anxioi'*  to  use  them  for  other 
working  solutions. 
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CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE    NOTICES 

Challexgk  Chrlstmas  Posic-^bds.— A  proof-slieet  of  the  designs  of 
these  cards,  issued  with  the  Challenge  emulsions  of  all  grades,  readies 
our  table,  together  with  the  latest  price  list  of  the  Challenge  papers. 

Sf.cond-Haxd  Apparatus,  largely  in  the  way  of  lenses  and  field 
cameras,  as  well  as  numerous  varieties  of  hand-camera,  figure  in  the 
latest  16-page  list  issued  by  the  Sloane  Square  branch  (26-28,  King's 
Road)  of  the  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  which  makes  a  special  feature 
of  requisites   for  professional  photography. 

Enl.argemext  Fhamks. — A  special  price-list  of  frames  for  enlarge- 
ments has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  J.  Epstein  and  Co.,  Rupert 
Street,  Bristol.  The  list  includes  the  special  lines  of  oak,  Sheraton, 
antique  and  gilt,  and  other  frames  which  have  been  found  particu- 
larly popular,  and  all  of  which  are  issued  at  extremely  moderate 
prices,  For  six  penny  stamps  the  list,  together  with  specimens  of 
the  mouldings,  will  be  sent  to  bona-fide  professional  readers  of  the 
"B.J." 

Real  ORTjrocHROM.\Tisii. — A  new  edition  of  this  useful  booklet  has 
been  issued  by  Jlessrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwi'ight,  Croydon,  and  con- 
tains an  immense  amount  of  practical  information  on  orthochromatic 
methods  and  plates.  Much  of  the  matter  has  been  re-written  and 
developing  times  for  rodinal,  azol,  "tabloid,"  rytol,  and  other  de- 
velopers now  figure  in  the  pages  for  use  with  panchromatic  plates. 
We  can  advise  all  those  interested  vin  improving  their  technical  work 
in  dealing  with  difficult  subjects,  to  apply  for  a  copy  of  this  manual. 


Meetings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Friday,  October  27. 
Cowlaira  Co.operative  Camera  Club.    General  Meetiua-. 
Hampshire  House  Photographic  Society.     •'  How  to  Make  a  Picture."  A.  Gardner, 

Saturday,   October  28, 
Hud'iersfield  Naturalist  and  Photosrraphic   Society.      Discussion   on   Local  Pre- 
historic and  Roman  Remains,  Illustrated  with  Specimens,  Lantern  Slides,  Plans 
and  Photographs. 

Sunday,  October  29. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.     Kxeursion  to  Northfleet. 

Monday.  October    30. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.    "  E.KCursioi)s  in  Switzerland."'    Percy  Lund. 
Dewabury  Photographic  Society.    *'  Neg'atives— Development,  &c."    F.  Hoyle, 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.     *'  Colour  Photography  :  What  it 

is  and  How  it  is  Done."    P.  Low, 
Bradford    Photographic    Society.      "Nature    Hunting   with    a    Camera."      Carl 

Edw.ards. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.      "Another  Ramble    amongst    Wild    Flowera."    H 

Essenhigh  Corke. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.    •'  Through  Belgium  to  Switzerland."    H.  G. 

Bailey. 
Southport  Photographic  Society.     R.P.S.  1911  Slides  and  Members'  Slides. 
Bodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.      "  Flower  Photo. 

graphy."     W.  H.  Atkinson. 

Tuesday,  October  31. 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.     "A  Glimpse  of  Spain."    F.  G. 

Newmarch. 
Herefordshire  Photographic  Society.     Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Birmingham   Photographic  Society.     Demonstration    upon    Tank    Development. 

Demonstration  of  Sepia  Toning  of  Bromide  Prints. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.   Carbon  Demonstration.    R.  Stockdale,  M,  A. 
SheflBeld  Photographic  Society.      "  The  Autochrome  Process."    Dr.  H.  G.  Drake- 

Brockmau. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.     '•  Famous  Yorkshire  Huns."    J.  Marston. 

Wednesday,  November  1 
Sale  Photographic  Society.    "  Ancient  and  Modern  Methods  of  Illustration."    J. 

Filkington. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Lantern  Slide  and  Print  Competitions. 
Huddersfield  Naturalist  and  Photographic  Society.     "  Some  Tenets  of  Art  applied 

to  Photography."    H.  Barratt. 
Doncaster  Camera  Club.     "  A  Tour  in  Northern  Africa."    Walter  Roberts. 
Ealing  Photographic  Society.    2nd  Print  Competition. 
Scottish  Photo  Pictorial  Circle,    "Photogi'aphic  Experiences  on  the  Continent," 

James  McKissack. 
Barrhead  and  District  Amateur  Art  Club.     1911  Lantern  Slides. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.    Debate— Aff.,  R.  C.  Malcolm.    Neg.,  J.  Rober- 

ton  Christie. 
Partick  Camera  Club.    Whist  Drive 

Coventry  Photographic  Club.    "  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Paper."    By  Members. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  Making  Lantern  Slides  by  Reduction,  including  Mask- 
ing and  Binding."    S.  J.  Taylor. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.    First  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 

Thursday,   November  2. 
Sutton  Photographic  Club.    "  A  Trip  in  Algeria  "    "A  few  Hints  on  Lantern  Slide 

Making."    Andrew  Pringle  and  D.  B.  James. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.   "  Tales  from  Kent."    F.  Gregory 

Jones. 
Chelsea  and  District  Photogrdphic  Society.    Portfolio  Evening. 
Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.      "Pictuns  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  Tyrol" 

Professor  M'Loughlin. 
Folkestone  and  District  Camera  Club.    Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
Eodley,  Parsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    •'  Copying."   Cliff. 
Bradley  and  S.  Gnmshnw. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  October  24,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  in  the  chair. 
The  house  exhibition  of  photograijhs  by  Mr.  Charles  Job.  F.R.P.S., 
having  been  declared  open  by  the  chairman,  who  also  said  a  few 
words  in  appreciation  of  the  pictures,  Mr,  J,  C.  Warburg  read  a  paper 
entitled,  "  The  Trend  of  Modern  Pictorial  Photography,"  which  gave 
rise  to  some  discussion  among  his  hearers.  Amongst  those  who  took 
part  in  this  discussion  were  Messrs.'  G.  Lamley,  A.  H.  Lisett,  J. 
Mcintosh,  and  Rev.  F.  C.  Iiambert.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.. 
Job  for  the  loan  of  the  photographs  and  to  Mr.  Warburg  for  his 
interesting  paper  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


CRoynoN  Camera  Club. — Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan  gave  his  illus- 
trated lantern  lecture,  "Forest  Life,"  last  week,  an  absorbingly 
interesting  account  of  the  New  Forest,  and  the  life  and  habits  of 
its  denizens  ;  a  lecture  impossible  to  abbreviate  satisfactorily,  and 
unjust  to  quote  from  in  fragmentary  form.  Quite  apart  from  the 
subject,  for  some  at  least,  it  must  have  been  refreshing  to  be  so- 
forcibly  and  pleasantly  reminded  that  "  photography  "  can  be 
applied  to  a  definite  and  valuable  purpose,  and  fill  a  position  in  a 
way  which  no  other  method  of  graphic  expression  can  hope  to  rival. 
Amidst  much  chatter,  and  circulatory  "  small  talk  "  on  pictorialism 
or  procedure,  an  occasional  justification  for  the  existence  of  "  photo- 
graphy," even  if  in  only  one  of  its  many  branches,  cannot  help  to 
be  other  than  beneficial,  and  is  bound  to  give  fresh  zest  to  a  pursuit 
which  forms  the  excuse  for  existence  of  so  many  societies. 

Blackiwrn  Camera  Club. — At  the  opening  meeting  last  week  Mr. 
W.  Bell,  of  Heywood,  gave  a  paper  on  "Retouching."  As 
reported  in  the  "  Blackburn  Times,"  ilr.  Bell  emphasised  that  re- 
touching was  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  for  improving 
his  negatives.  At  the  same  time  he  advised  that  considerable  care 
should  be  exercised,  and  that  a  portrait,  for  instance,  should  not 
be  retouched  until  all  the  "  character "  disappeared  from  the  face. 
Beginners  were  liable  to  do  too  much  to  a  negative.  That  was  a  mis- 
take that  should  be  avoided.  The  materials  required  for  the  process 
were  not  numerous,  but  it  was  important  that  they  should  be  suit- 
able in  all  respects.  Over  his  retouching  desk  -e  placed  a  black 
cloth,  under  which  he  worked,  sitting,  not  in  a  crouching  position, 
but  fairly  straight,  so  that  he  could  look  squarely  at  the  negative. 
The  pencils  were  very  important.  He  used  three — tlie  first  (H.B. 
Faber  or  Koh-i-noor)  with  a  long,  thin  point,  which  was  the  first 
secret  in  retouching;  the  second  (also  H.B.),  with  a  short,  blunt 
point;  and  the  third  (B.B.B.),  with  a  chisel  point.  Cheap  pencils 
were  gritty,  and  liable  to  scratch.  As  to  his  knives,  one  blade  was 
shaped  like  a  scraper,  and  another  holder  contained  a  blade  with  a, 
nail  point,  and  one  with  a  wedge  point.  Another  useful  accessory 
■was  a  penholder  with  a  point  shaped  like  a  chisel,  and  bound  with 
chamois  leather.  With  a  little  methylated  spirit,  it  was  a  wonderful 
tool  for  rubbing  down  negatives.  As  to  mediums,  he  recommended 
Alfred  Ellis's  "Paragon"  and  Bruce's  "Non-shifting"  medium. 
He  bad  used  them  for  years,  with  complete  satisfaction.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  long,  thin  pencil  point,  to  which  he  had  previously" 
referred,  was  that  with  it  they  could  see  where  a  stroke  was  made, 
whereas  with  a  blunt  point  they  could  not  do  so.  The  point  was 
obtained  by  rubbing  the  lead  on  rough  and  smooth  sandpaper,  and 
then  polishing  it  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper.  In  retouching,  a 
beginning  was  generally  made  with  the  knife  to  remove  spots,  the- 
knife  being  held  at  right  angles  to  the  negative  (which  must  be 
absolutely  dry)  and  "  dragged  away  "  from  it,  thus  getting  a  curved 
stroke.  Heavy  lines  belo"w  the  eyes  could  be  reduced  by  rubbing  the 
film  -with  the  chamois  point  dipped  in  methylated  spirit.  Jledium 
should  be  applied  not  w-ith  the  finger  tip,  but  W"ith  silk  on  the  finger. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  a  circular  rim ;  the  medium  should 
be  clouded  away  to  the  edges  of  the  plate.  The  best  and  easiest 
'stroke  for  retouching  was  that  which  had  its  strength  at  the 
beginning  and  resembled  a  dash  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  In 
cross-hatching,  the  same  angle  was  adhered  to.  To  cross-hatch  at 
right  angles  was  wrong.  If  the  point  of  the  pencil  was  broken  in 
the  operation  it  showed  that  the  stroke  was  too  strong,  hence  it 
followed  that  the  stroke  should  be  cultivated  that  would  make  a 
mark  and  keep  the  point.  By  adopting  the  45  degrees  stroke,  ridges 
and  veins  were  crossed  and  softened.  For  the  ridge  of  the  nose 
a  straight,  firm  stroke  should    be  used.     On  the  cheek  retouching 
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mast  be  away  from  the  high  light.  The  month  was  very  important, 
as  it  was  the  seat  of  all  expression.  In  grave  expressions  the  main 
lines  took  a  downward  course,  and  in  smiling  faces  an  upward  course. 
After  the  negative  had  been  retouched  the  first  time  it  would 
generally  be  found  that  it  was  patchy.  This  could  be  remedied  by 
modelling  with  a  very  light  semi-circular  stroke.  The  great  thing 
was  not  to  over-do  the  modelling. 


Commercial  Siim\  Intelligence. 

Voluntary  Liquidatiwn. — The  firm  of  R.  Kecne,  Ltd.,  is  to  be 
wound  up  voluntarily.  Mr.  William  Campion,  of  Iron  Gate,  Derby, 
has  been  appointed  liquidator.  A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the 
company  will  be  held  at  25,  Iron  Gate,  •Derby,  on  November  3, 
at  3  p.m. 

A  Lekds  Photo-Compant. — The  Registrar  at  the  Otley  County 
Court  (Mr.  C.  J.  F.  Atkinson)  had  before  him  last  week  a  case  in 
which  the  Reliable  Photo  Enlargement  Company,  of  76,  Portland 
Crescent.  Leeds,  claimed  5i.  each  from  Miss  Daisy  Seeley  and  Miss  G. 
Mailer,  of  Crow  Trees,  Rawdon.  On  the  case  being  called  there  was 
no  appearance  on  behalf  ot  the  plaintiff  company,  and  the  Registrar 
allowed  Jlr.  Harold  Crust,  who  represented  the  defendants,  to  give 
his  version  of  the  affair. 

Mr.  Crust  stated  that  two  girls — who  were  agents  of  the  company — 
called  upon  the  defendants,  and  stated  that  the  Reliable  Photo-En- 
largement Company  were  about  to  open  a  branch  at  Rawdon,  and 
in  order  to  advertise  their  goods  they  would  give  free  enlargements 
to  the  first  six  customers.  On  this  promise  the  defendants  ordered 
photographs,  and  about  a  week  later  a  man  arrived  from  the  com- 
pany with  the  enlargements,  and  wanted  the  defendants  to  pay  for 
a  frame.  When  the  defendants  said  they  were  unable  to  afford  a 
frame,  the  man  became  very  abusive,  and  as  he  created  quite  a 
disturbance  the  defendants  gave  him  2s.  6d.  each  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Later,  when  the  photographs  arrived,  the  defendants  paid  5s.  each 
for  them. 

The  Registrar,  in  giving  judgment  for  the  defendants  with  costs, 
said  he  considered  that  the  company  had  been  acting  in  a  very  im- 
proper way  by  inducing  people  to  buy  what  they  did  not  want.  He 
should  mark  his  disapproval  by  allowing  each  of  the  defendants  5s., 
and  by  allowing  the  solicitor  costs  on  the  £5  scale  in  each  case. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 

Excelsior  Films  Co.,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  with 
a  capital  of  £10,000  (2,475  preference  shares  of  £4  each  and  2,000 
deferred  shares  of  Is.  each).  Objects  :  To  purchase  the  lease  of  the 
Chateau  des  Muriers,  16,  Rue  Vermouth,  La  Varenne,  St.  Hilaire, 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  with  the  factory  for  the  printing  of  cinemato- 
graph films,  erected  on  part  therof ,  and  the  trade  mark  "  Excelsior 
Films  "  (registered  in  France),  etc.,  also  to  adopt  an  agreement  with 
P.  de  Vienne,  acting  as  Administrateur  Deleg  e  of  the  Societe  Auxi- 
liare  de  Banque.  Minimum  cash  subscription,  25  preference  shares. 
First  director,  P.  de  Vienne  (managing  director).  Registered  by  A. 
Saunders,  9,  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C. 

Fii.ii  MANUP.tCTtTRERS,  Ltd. — This  company  has  been  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £11,000  (10,000  preference  shares  of  £1  each  and 
20,000  ordinary  shares  of  Is.  each).  Objects  :  To  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturers  of  substances  for  cinematograph  films  and 
pictures,  etc.  Minimum  cash  subscription,  2,000  preference  shares. 
First  directors,  W.  H.  Witherby,  H.  E.  Andrews,  E.  J.  Muddle,  J. 
Findley,  F.  E.  Freeth,  P.  M.  Butlin,  and  E.  D.  Miller.  Qualification 
(except  managing  director),  50  shares.  Remuneration,  £100  each 
per  annum  (£150  for  chairman).  Registered  oflSee,  Walter  House, 
Str.ind,  W.C. 

Pkintixo  Cr-aft,  Ltd. — This  company  has  been  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £1,000,  in  £1  shares.  Objects  :  To  take  over  the  business 
carried  on  at  1,  Adelphi  Terrace  House  as  Printing  Craft  Company, 
and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  photographers,  etc.  First  directors, 
C.  Weldon,  S.  Gould,  J.  H.  Elder-Duncan,  and  F.  Willman.  Quali- 
fication, 10  shares.  Registered  o£Bce,  4-5,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.C.     Private  company. 


Peics  and  Potes* 


EK8IGN-  Competition. — Mr.  W.  Foster  Brigham,  20,  Esplanade, 
Scarboro.,  is  the  winner  of  the  "  Ensign  "  Roll  Film  Competition  for 
October.  Honghtons,  Ltd.,  offer  a  fonr-guinea  camera  every  month 
for  the  best  negative  on  "  Ensign  "  film.  The  entries  close  on  the 
3rd  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competition  form  is  en- 
closed  with  every  spool  of  "  Ensign  "  film. 

The  Daxoer  of  Celluloid  Goods  in  Windows.— A  correspfindent 
of  the  "  Pharmaceutical  Journal,"  Mr.  D.  L.  McLure,  Comrie.  N.B.. 
writes  as  follows  : — "  Perhaps  my  experience  of  the  above  may  a<t 
as  a  warning  to  other  pharmacists  who  show  celluloid  photographic 
trays,  etc.,  in  their  windows.  Last  Sunday  I  was  sent  for  in  church, 
and  informed  that  my  shop  was  on  fire.  It  took  me  the  matter  of  a 
few  minutes  to  be  on  the  spot,  but  by  that  time  one-half  of  my 
window  was  demolished.  On  examination  I  found  that  I  had 
placed  a  few  celluloid  photographic  trays  not  far  from  one  of  my 
carboys,  and  the  sun,  shining  through  the  carboy,  focussed  its  rays 
on  to  the  trays  and  set  them  on  fire;  not  a  trace  of  them  was  left." 

The  Platinottpe  Co.  at  Tcbis.— Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
publication  of  the  -awards  of  merit  at  the  Turin  Exhibition,  we  are 


enabled  to  show  the  fine  stand  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  to 
whom,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  official  memoranda  published  below, 
an  award  of  special  distinction  has  been  made. 

Awards  at  the  Turin  Exhibition.— From  the  full  official  award 
list  of  the  British  section  in  the  Turin  Exhibition  we  reprint  below 
the  lists  in  the  classes  devoted  to  photographic  apparatus.  materi.J 
and  professional  photography,  to  applied  photography,  and  tc 
process  work.  These  are  as  follows  :— Photographic  Apparatus  am." 
•Material  and  Professional  Photography. — Grand  Prix  :  J.  B.icon 
John  W.  Beaufort,  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd..  A.  Boake,  Roberts  anc 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.,  Frederick  Hollyer.  Hough- 
tons,  Ltd.,  Thos.  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  A.  Mansell  and  Co., 
The  Platinotype  Co.,  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd., 
Wellington  and  Ward,  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.  Diploma  of 
Honour  :  Camobell-Gray,  Ltd.,  Alfred  Ellis  and  Walery.  William 
Illingworth,  Raines  and  Co.,  C.  Vandyk.  Gold  Medal  :  Walton 
Adams  and  Sons,  T.  Chidley,  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Edwin 
Hadley,  Histed,  Medrington's,  Ltd.,  Reyqplds  and  Branson.  Ltd. 
Silver  .Medal  :  The  Acme  Art  Association,  Hyde  and  Co..  Bron»- 
Medal  :  Lycms'  Ink,  Ltd.  Diploma  of  Merit":  Government  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Protectorate.  Class  17.— Applied  Photography. 
—Grand  Prix  :  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.  ;  Diplama  uf 
Honour  :   W.   A.   Mansell  and   Co.,  Ltd. ;  Gold   Medal  :  John  W 
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Beaufort,  The  Platinotype  Co.  ;  Silver  Medal  :  Acme  Art  Associa- 
tion :  Raines  and  Co.  Class  18. — Process  Work.— Grand  Prix  :  The 
Autotype  Company,  Oxford  University  Press,  the  Platinotype  Co., 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts ;  Diploma  of  Honour  :  Wratten  and  Wainwright, 
Ltd.  ;  Gold  Medal  :  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  A.  Man- 
seU  and  Co.,  Raines  and  Co.  ;  Silver  Medal  :  A.  Boake,  Roberts  and 
Co.,  Ltd. 

•  Exhibits  by  photographic  firms  likewise  figured  in  a  number  of 
other  sections  of  the  exhibition.  The  award  in  these  latter  are  as 
follows  : — Technical  education. — Grand  Prix  :  The  Wellcome  Chemi- 
cal Research  Laboratories  and  the  Wellcome  Physiological  Research 
Laboratories.  Physical  instruments,  etc. — Grand  Prix  :  R.  and  J. 
Beck,  Ltd.,  Adam  Hilger,  Ltd.,  and  Reynolds  and  Branson.  Gold 
Medal  :  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd.  Surgical  instruments,  etc. — 
Grand  Prix  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.,  and  Adam  Hilger,  Ltd. 
Electro  chemistry. — Diploma  of  Honour  :  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons. 
Ltd.  Electric  Measuring  Instruments. — Gold  medal  :  John  J.  Griffin 
and  Sons,  Ltd.  Road  Transport. — Grand  Prix  :  Burroughs,  Well- 
come and  Co.  Railways  and  Trafmways. — Silver  Medal  :  Raines  and 
Co.  Sanitation,  etc. — Diploma  of  Honour  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome 
and  Co.  Gas  Production,  etc. — Gold  Medal  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome 
and  Co.  Mountaineering. — Gold  Medal  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and 
Co.  Theatrical  Appliances. — Gold  Medal  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome 
and  Co.  ;  Silver  medal  :  Butcher  and  Co.  Forestry. — Diploma  of 
Honour  ;  Wellcome  Chemical  Research  Laboratories.  Hunting. — 
Grand  Prix  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.  Farming. — Grand 
Prix  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — 
Grand  Prix  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.  ;  Wellcome  Physiologio.il 
Laboratories,  and  Wellcome  Chemical  Research  Laboratories. 
Essential  oils. — Silver  medal  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co. 
Saddlery,  etc. — Grand  Prix  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.  Inks. — 
Gold  Medal  :  Wratten  and  Wainwright,  Ltd.  Engraving  and  Pro- 
cess Blocks.— Gold  Medal  :  Wratten  and  Wainwright  Ltd.  Pub- 
lishing.—Grand  Prix  :  The  Platinotype  Co.  Public  and  Private 
Benevolence. — Gi-and  Prix  :  Wellcome  Physiological  Laboratories ; 
Diploma  of  Honour  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.  Army,  Navy 
and  Co-operative  Associations  :  Grand  Prix  :  Burroughs,  Wellcome 
and  Co.  In  making  the  awards,  as  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  the 
international  juries  for  the  re,gpective  classes  accompanied  the  award 
by  a  record  of  their  special  congratulations  to  the  Platinotype  Co. 
(Classes  XV.  and  XVI.). 

In  the  Belgian  section,  as  we  rue  informed  by  Messrs.  Gevaert 
and  Co.,  the  Grand  Prix  was  awarded  to  this  firm  for  their  exhibit 
of  photographic  papers. 

«   *   > 

Corresponaence^ 

*•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•••  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Re  the  above,  perhaps  it  may  interest  the  members 
of  the  proposed  Union  to  know  that  in  Scotland  at  least  there  is 
a  demand  for  good  assistants.  Some  time  ago  I  advertised  in  the 
"  Journal "  for  operator-retoucher ;>  with  knowledge  of  finishing  en- 
largements preferred,  rail  fare  paid.  Getting  no  replies,  I  wrote 
to  several  in  the  "  Situations  Wanted,"  and,  getting  one  reply,  I 
engaged  him,  paying  his  rail  fare  from  Manchester,  20s. 

His  first  week  was  taken  up  making  negatives  of  one  of  the  assis- 
tants "  for  practice,"  aiid  working  up  a  few  enlargements  which  had 
to  be  finished  over  the  following  week.  I  thought  it  was  lime  to 
send  him,  back  (again  paying  his  fare)  when  the  receptionist  told 
me  he  w?.flted  p,lew  negatives  home  to  try  retouching,  as  he  had  not 
done  any  for  some  time.  This,  from  one  who  advertised  as  "  expert  "  ! 
My  latest  was,  after  advertising  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
papers,  for  V  Retoucher,  l^dy,  with  knowledge  uf  finishing  preferred. 
£1  pef  ij^epk  to  bflgin.','',  iGfitting  no  replies  whatever,  I  again  wrote 
'  feWniP  i'*!  Situations  Wantell,"  offering  rail  fare.     Getting  only  the 


one  reply,  I  engaged  her  at  24?.  per  week,  paying  rail  fare  for  about 
400  miles — £1  12s.  Aft-ir  waiting  six  weeks,  she  has  now  gone  back 
to  England,  I  suppose  at  some  other  photographer's  expense.  I  may 
add  she  told  the  receptionist  the  first  week  she  did  not  intend  to  settle 
anywhere  till  she  got  a  place  to  her  mind,  but  seemingly  was  prepared 
to  travel  any  distance  at  the  expense  of  photographers.  I  have  askfd 
a  traveller  from  one  of  the  largest  dealers  who  calls  on  me  if  there  are 
any  good  assistants  idle  hereabout,  but  he  says  he  has  had  the  same 
inquiry  from  other  photographers.  Apparently  there  are  none,  and 
this,  in  a  town  where  perliaps  prices  are  keen,  but  Sunday  work  is 
unknown.  I  may  not  be  paying  good  enough  wages  (40s.  to  45s.  per 
week),  or  perhaps  they  would  like  a  place  round  the  corner  from 
where  they  live. — Yours,  etc.,  Scot. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  some  weeks  past  I  have  noted  with  interest  the 
revival  in  your  columns, of  the  "Assistants'  Union"  question.  As 
you  will  remember,  about  this  time  last  year  I  was  very  enthusiastic 
on  the  matter  myself.  I  asked  you  to  give  the  matter  a  heariijg,  and 
assured  you  of  my  support.  Well,  what  happened?  Nothing! 
What  will  happen  this  time  ?  I  venture  to  think — nothing  again. 
The  finest  service,  gentlemen,  that  anyone  could  render  assistants 
to-day  would  be  the  supply  of  sufficient  gunpowder  to  bring  home 
to  each  assistant  the  fact  that  he  is  still  alive.  When  assistants 
realise  this  fact  they  may  possibly  be  prompted  to  do  something  for 
themselves. 

Fancy  an  attendance  of  eleven  out  of  the  probable  hundreds  em- 
ployed in  London  !  I  wonder  Mr.  Jarrett  did  not  at  once  give  up  the 
idea  of  forming  a  P.A.U. 

One  more  point.  In  common  with  "An  Employer,"  I  should  like 
to  know  why  employers  are  not  satisfied  with  their  own  Union  in- 
stead of  wanting  to  join  ours.  How  can  an  assistant  be  expected 
to  speak  his  mind  when  over  the  heads  of  the  "little  eleven"  he 
catches  sight  of  the  "boss"? — Yours  faithfully.        Also  Ad.sxlm. 


TANK    DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  hasty  reader,  I  agree 
with  the  classification  of  pliotographers  to  whom  the  tank  system 
of  development  appeals,  as  set  forth  in  your  note  to  my  recent 
communication. 

The  studio  worker,  knowing  his  tools  perfectly,  and  having 
all  things  under  his  control,  and  seeking  one  kind  of  negative,  finds 
the  tank  convenient,  because  it  occupies  less  space  than  a  large  tray. 
He  does  all  his  thinking,  planning,  and  arranging  before  the  shutter 
clicks ;  the  rest  is  all  routine  work,  which  can  be  performed  by  any 
boy  able  to  read  time  on  a  clock. 

The  tank  system  also  suits  tlie  raw  amateur,  because  it  enables  him 
to  get  some  soi-l  of  a  negative  without  any  thought,  reason,  or 
mental  effort  whatever.  He  gets  something,  and  he  is  delighted  to 
get  anytliing  at  all.  He  puts  into  his  tank  a  heterogeneous  lot  of 
plates  :  some  fast,  some  slow,  some  medium  speed  ;  some  are  exposed 
to  great  contrasts,  some  to  slight  contrasts,  some  to  medium  con- 
trasts ;  some  are  under-exposed,  some  are  over-exposed,  some  are 
correctly  exposed ;  some  are  in  focus  and  some  are  out  of  focus,  and 
some  are  blanks.  That  is  the  way  an  amateur's  work  will  run, 
attempting  all  sorts  of  work,  indoors  and  outdoors,  portraits,  land- 
scapes, marines,  and  copying.  Assuming  that  he  uses  a  certain 
American  well-advertised  tank,  he  employs  a  certain  rigid  formula 
which  fits  a  certain  class  of  work.  Speaking  of  those  results,  my 
countrvman.  !Mr.  Claiidy,  a  notorious  American  tank  boomer,  says, 
as  quoted  from  an  American  magazine,  in  my  previous  article :  "  You 
will  get  better  and  more  truthful  negatives  than  you  could  possibly 
get  by  hand  development." 

I  have  pondered  on  that  expression,  "  you  will  get,"  tor  some  time, 
'and  I  think  I  have  solved  it.  To  use  an  American  slang  phrase,  it 
contains  a  "nigger  in  the  woodpile,"  or,  as  a  legislator  would  say, 
there  is  a  "  joker  "  in  it.  It  depends  on  a  loose  usage  of  the  English 
language  ;  we  say  "  you  will  get  "  when  we  do  not  mean  any  person 
ni  particular.  The  French  say.  "on  trouve,"  the  Germans  say 
"man  findet,"  the  Spanish  say  "  se  encuentra,"  and  the  English 
and  Americans  sav  "  yoti  get."  The  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
ambiguous  use  of  the  word  "you."  If  by  you  is  meant  the  dullest, 
most  stupid,  most  unambitious,  least  enterprising  amateur — the  man 
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who,  photograpliicaUy,  does  not  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand»aw — Die 
statement  is  correct.  But  that  class  of  Bnap-shotters  do  not  read  maga- 
zines dealing  with  photography.  Hence  the  incongruity  of  addreuing 
such  remarks  to  a  class  of  students  who  have  presumably  graduated 
from  the  kindergarten  class  in  photography. 

Let  us  try  a  little  lofjic  to  this  matter  of  tank  development.  Let 
us  proceed  as  a  scientist  or  a  trained  lawyer  would.  There  are  tanks 
and  tanks,  but  let  me,  an  American,  exemplify  on  a  typical  American 
tank,  well  advertised  here  and  abroad,  and  offered  on  the  British 
market.  I  refrain  from  discussing  British  tanks,  for  the  simple 
reason  tliat  I  do  not  know  them ;  I  know  the  American  tanks. 
They  are  generally  of  two  kinds — ^horizontal  and  vertical,  provided 
with  a  lid  in  both  cases. 

Now  the  tank  I  am  contemplating  jvr  se  is  not  even  a  machine ; 
it  has  no  mechanism  inside  it,  like  an  adding  machine  or  a  cash 
register.  It  is  simply  a  hollow  box,  which  any  good  tinsmith  could 
flnake  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  simply  a  container  for  the  liquid 
developer.  It  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  plate 
than  the  bottle  that  contains  the  doctor's  medicine  has  to  do  with 
the  cure  of  the  patient.  The  tin  box  does  not  do  the  work  ;  it  is 
what  is  inside  the  box  that  develops  the  negative. 

Inside  the  tin  box  is  a  developer.  The  formula  of  this  developer 
has  been  published.  I  believe,  and  is  accessible  to  the  general  public. 
The  same  developer,  if  used  in  a  covered  dishpan,  a  soup  plate,  a 
horse  trough,  or  a  wash  tub,  would  produce  identically  the  same 
results  as  in  a  tin  upright  box  called  a  tank. 

Xow  this  particular  developer  is,  according  to  scientific  experts, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  generally  used  developers  on 
ihe  market.  There  is  nothing  miraculous  nor  marvellous  about  it. 
Anyone  can  compound  it  from  the  formula. 

So  far.  good.  But  now  comes  the  miraculous  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion. According  to  the  boomers  of  a  particular  tank  system,  if 
you  (pardon  me,  I  should  say,  if  one)  use  this  developer  in  this 
particular  tank  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  65,  you 
get  (one  gets)  better  negatives  than  could  be  got  by  individual  deve- 
lopment at  the  hands  of  an  expert.  And  that  is  where  reasoning 
stops.  Omne  ign«tum  pro  mirahili!  When  one  asks  how  this 
miraculous  transmogrification  takes  place,  one  is  met  with  simple 
l)ald  assertion,  endlessly  repeated— at  so  much  per  square  inch  in 
the  advertising  section. 

Well,  there  is  only  one  rational  conclnsion  to  come  to,  and  that 
is  that  the  tank  system  is  like  a  patent  medicine,  which  is  advertised 
to  cure  rheumatism,  diphtheria,  sour  stomach,  lumbago,  pains  in 
the  back,  scarlet  fever,  constipation,  tuberculosis,  and  in-growing  toe- 
nails, and  can  also  be  used  for  axle  grease,  hair  oil,  and  polishing 
boots,  impartially.  And  yet  I  do  not  remember  of  any  patent  medi- 
<ine  manufacturer  that  has  had  the  effronteiy  to  stand  up  and  make 
such  claims  before  a  respectable  body  of  practitioners. 

It  woidd  seem  as  if  a  slight  susjiicion  of  the  incongruity  of 
assuming  enough  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  tank  operator  to 
allow  variations  in  time  and  developer  for  particular  cases,  and 
subjects,  and  plates,  had  haunted  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Claudy. 
Tliley  and  others,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  you  (the  Editors  of 
the  "  B.J.")  are  unable  to  follow  them  in  their  suggested  remedies. 
I  confess  my  own  inability  in  the  same  direction. 

"  You  will  get  better  negatives  by  >ising  our  one  rigid  formula 
in  onr  tank  for  all  classes  of  plates,  subjects,  and  exposures  than 
you  could  get  by  intelligent  individual  development  by  hand,"  may 
be  charitably  assumed  to  apply  to  ignoramuses,  who,  a  priori,  know 
(nothing,  and  are  capable  of  nothing ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
^o  be  true  when  applied  to  the  class  of  photographers  who  habitually 
read  such  (lapers  as,  for  instance,  the  "  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy." E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

Chicago  Camera  Club. 
October  14,  19U. 

[Our  correspondent  is  so  excessively  vigorous  in  his  onslaught  that 
it  certainly  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  learn  of  his  agreement  with 
the  note  (apj)euded  to  his  letter  of  September  29),  in  which  we 
endeavoured  to  state  facts  without  prejudice.  Mr.  Morse,  it  seems 
to  us,  now  writes  as  though  certain  positive  advantages  of  tank 
development  were  non-existent — its  economy  of  space,  its  shielding 
of  plates  from  non-safe  dark-room  light,  its  obviating  of  accidental 
damage.  All  these  are  distinct  gains,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  developing  solution. — Eds.  "'  B.J."] 


jlnsiDcrs  to  Corresponaents. 

•o*-— 

•*  All  matUrt  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  (Am  Jovrnal,  includ- 
ing queritt,  muit  be  addretted  to  "  Tbk  Editors,  Tm  British 
JoDRNAL  or  PHOTOCfRAPHT,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to  this  ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  ansieer 
communications  through  the  post.  QuestioTis  are  not  aruwered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given, 

Photookaph-s  Reoisteked: 

J.  Woranop,  •*  Biv^jrdale."  Bothbury,  Nortbumherland.  Photograph  «/  th*  liiijht 
Uoii'  urablr  Earl  I'efcij  and  Lietitfiiattt-fjenfral  .Sir  Unbrrt  iiadtn-FotctU. 

B.  T.  Cooksnn,  15,  Palace  Street,  Carnarvon.  I'hntngrap  o)  KUit  (irtJ/Hh;  SI. P.  : 
photograph  of  Right  llnnourable  Llottd  Uforgr,  h.P.-  photograph  t^  group  etm. 
fin'tu'i  0/ Eltin  ('rijithjt.  Lloiftt  Qeorge,  Vawthaik  atn,  MU^  A.  lA  wl  G<or<t* 
.Vegn  LUnjil  George,  and  Iwodogt.     Photograph  entitlid  "  A  Perp  Thrmeh  »*« 

T.  Hammond,  Great  Totbam,  Witbam,  Esaex.    Photograph,  Intrrior  View  nf  it. 

Mary'n  thurd,  ToHet>bu>y. 
Hon,  Ltd.,  127,  Westaro  Bond,  Brigbton.    Photograp''  if  a  group  of/lM  kUteM. 

Canada. — We  should  say  there  will  be  no  restriction  whatever  in 
the  case  of  a  second-hand  instrument. 

R.  W.  J. — Apply  to  Reinemann  and  Co.,  Xew  Zealand  Avenue,  Bar- 
bican, E.G.,  or  to  Metallic  Compositions  Co.,  333,  Gray's  Inn 
lioad,  London,  W.C. 

TouDOL. — In  correspondence  of  your  next  issue  will  yon  please  tell 
me  the  formula  to  make  up  (and  its  developing  fictor)  for  "  Tolidol " 
for  plates  and  papers?     Is  it  on  sale  now  at  photo,  shops? — D.  G. 

We  do  no*,  know  this  developer.  Probably  it  is  a  secret  prepaia- 
tion,  the  formula  for  which  is  a  trade  secret.  You  had  better  make 
inquiries  at  one  of  the  large  dealers'. 

American  "B.J." — Can  you  oblige  me  with  the  names  of  any 
photographic  papers  published  in  America  or  Canada  similar  to 
ifour  paper  ?  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  this 
information. — Eva  Barrett. 

Wilson's  "  Photographic  Magazine  "  (monthly),  of  289,  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  "  Camera  Craft  "  (also  monthly),  713- 
715,  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  are  the  two  papers  most  akin 
perhaps  to  the  "  B.J."  in  the  States. 

Stereoscopic  Prints. — Is  it  possible  to  see  a  stereoscopic  negative  or 
a  non-transposed  print  from  same  in  true  stere<:>8copic  relief? — A 
friend  of  mine  says  he  can  do  so.     Is  he  right  ? — C.  F.  E.  Rktess. 

Non-transposed  prints  can  be  combined  to  show  stereoscopic 
relief  by  squinting  so  that  the  right  eye  sees  the  left-hand  print 
and  the  left  eye  the  rigiit  hand  print.  Special  stereoscopes  have 
been  devised  for  this  purpose,  but,  of  course,  an  ordinary  stereo- 
scope is  useless.  We  do  not  advise  you  to  tr,v  the  squinting  method 
of  combiuiag  the  prints,  as  the  effect  is  not  very  good,  and  the 
strain  very  bad  for  the  eyesight. 

T.  AND  Co. — You  can  get  all  requisites  for  medallion,  or  what  is 
usually  called  "Button"  photographs,  from  Mr.  J.  Fallowfield, 
146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London.  This  firm  lists  appliances  for 
pictures  up  to  70  lign  size,  but  we  believe  can  supply  in  larger 
sizes.  2.  Ceramic  miniatures  are  photographs  or  paintings  burned 
in  upon  a  porcelain  or  enamel  surface.  You  will  find  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  photographic  method  in  "  Photo  Ceramics,"  by 
Ethelbert  Henry,  and  published  by  George  Routledge  and  Co.,. 
price  Is.  6d.  The  necessary  materials  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Vanguard  Company,  Maidenhead,  England. 

Addresses  W^anted. — Some  time  ago  I  saw  the  names  and  addrejwes 
of  two  firms  in  your  journal,  but  cannot  come  across  them  now, 
and  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  publish  same 
in  your  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  The  firm  that 
makes  putty  that  won't  crack,  and  another,  in  either  Birmingham 
or  Nottingham  I  believe  it  was,  that  supplies  permanent  coloured 
miniatures  in  a  new  process. — A.  B.  C. 

A  putty  that  does  not  dry  hard  may  be  obtained  from  W'. 
Carson  and  Sons,  Grove  Works.  Battersea.  London.  S.W.  T'.ie 
reference  to  a  miniature  firm  is  doubtless  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaufitrt, 
The  Studio,  Easy  Row,  Birmingham. 

Fogged  Negativk. — We  are  using  a  Jandus  Lamp,  enclosed  arc, 
round  with  a  large  wliite  sheet,  but  all  our  negatives  come  out  so 
foggy.    We  have  the  lens  screened  oS  both  sides.    How  do  yo» 
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account  for  this?     Have  about  3l't.  of  cloth  extending  over  the  lens. 

The  fog  may  be  due  to  mist  in  the  studio,  which  is  always  more 
troublesome  with  artificial  light,  or  possibly  to  a  dirty  lens.  Try 
cleaning  all  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  with  absolute  alcohol.  Also 
see  that  direct  light  does  not  reach  the  lens,  or  even  the  inside 
of  the  hood  ,:  even  witli  a  3ft.  hood  this  is  possible.  Of  course, 
you  take  care  that  no  image  of  the  reflector  is  formed  upon  the 
inside  of  the  bellows,  and  that  the  inside  of  the  bellows  is  dead 
black,  and  not  dusty.  Electric  light  often  finds  out  weak  S25ots 
not  noticeable,  with  diffused  daylight. 

Blck  Stained  Mouxtkd  Phinis. — Re  fuller  particulars  to 
"Anxious"  in  last  week's  "B.J."  Yes;  the  prints  were  toned 
by  the  sulphide  method,  and  were  for  five  days  in  my  possession 
waiting  for  my  customer.  Two  days  after,  she  brought  them 
back  with  the  blue  markings  on,  after  having  them  mounted  and 
framed  at  a  local  picture  framer's.  I  strongly  suspect  this  pic- 
ture-framer  had  an  accident  with  them,  as  my  customer  said  he 
looked  uncomfortable  when  the  markings  were  pointed  out  to 
him.  Do  you  think  using  gum  to  mount  the  plates  would  make 
any  such  markings  in  such  a  short  time  ? — Anxious. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  prints  could  develop  the  colour 
except  by  mounting  upon  a  very  impure  board.  You  are  abso- 
-lutely  in  the  right  in  maintaining  to  your  customer  that  such 
toned  prints  are  perfectly  permanent.  In  fact,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  prints  have  not  gone  at  all ;  the  stain  is  an  addition,  and 
one  for  which  you  cannot  be  responsible. 

Phice  for  Prints. — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  your  opinion 
on  the  following  : — I  photographed  the  local  Coronation  Committee 
to  their  order,  each  person  in  the  group  being  entitled  to  a  copy. 
Altogether  there  were  forty-three  copies  supplied,  size  10  by  8 
on  16  by  12  P.S.  mounts.  I  used  Wellington  bromide  paper  and 
best  quality  mounts,  on  which  I  had  printed  the  name  and  date 
of  event.  I  charged  2s.  6d.  each  for  them,  and  now  the  officials 
say  that  I  have  made  an  exorbitant  charge.  Do  you  think  so  ? 
They  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  surplus  funds  collected  for  the 
festivities,  which  were  about  £50.  I  inserted  several  of  the  com- 
mittee afterwards  in  the  group,  for  which  I  made  no  extra  charge. 

— H.  S.  PURCELL. 

Presuming  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  good  we  consider  the 
price  a  moderate  one.  Since  the  nett  cost  of  each  print  is  close 
on  a  shilling,  the  balance  is  none  too  much  for  taking  the  group, 
making  additions  thereto,  and  printing  inscription  on  the  mounts. 

St.\ins  on  Velox. — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  avoid  yellow  stains  on 
the  margin  of  Velox  gaslight  paper?  I  use  rodinal,  and  have  tried 
varying  strengths  from  1  to  12  to  1  to  24,  adding  3  drops  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  bromide  to  1  oz.  of  developer.  The  trouble  dis- 
appears when  I  use  a  metol-quinol  developer,  but  I  should  like  to 
succeed  with  rodinal. — Altrincham. 

Such  stains  are  not  peculiar  to  Velox  ;  they  can  be  produced  on 
any  gaslight  paper  if  the  prints  are  not  carefully  immersed  in  the 
fixing  bath.  Each  print  should  be  plunged  right  under  the  liypo, 
but  must  not  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  film 
side  of  another  print.  Therefore  a  deep  fixing  bath  is  essential, 
and  too  many  prints  must  not  be  fixed  in  it  at  one  time.  The  prints 
should  also  be  jiut  into  the  bath  face  down.  The  stains  can  be 
caused  in  two  ways  :  by  bringing  a  print  full  of  developer  into  con- 
tact with  another  print,  or  by  exposing  such  a  print  too  long  to  the 
air.  If  the  edges  curl  up  out  of  the  fixing  bath  they  will  almost 
inevitably  show  stains.  If  you  take  these  ordinary  precautions  you 
Avill  not  get  stains;  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  developer  so  lono-  as 
the  latter  is  of  proper  composition,  and  that,  it  is  hardlv  necessarv 
to  say,  rodinal  is. 

Postcard  Subjects.— I   have  a  number  of  half -plate  negatives  of» 
cattle  studies   (cows  passing  through  gateways  and  along  lanes, 
etc.).     These  are  quite  original,  and  have  never  been  published  in 
any  way  :— 1.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
firms  who  would  be  likely  to  buy  them  for  postcards,  etc.  ?     I 

have  tried  the  ■ Co.,  but  they  said  they  were  not  requiring 

anything  in  this  way  at  present.  2.  What  is  the  usual  price  given 
for  negatives  and  all  rights?  3.  Could  you  tell  me  of  any  firms 
who  would  be  likely  to  sell  such  subjects  for  me  on  commission  ? 
4.   If  so,   the   usual   commission  they   would   require?     I   am   en- 


closing one  or  two  proofs,  and  would  like  your  opinion  of  them. 
5.  Are  they  up  to  a  saleable  standard ? — H.  H.  R.  Northover. 

1.  The  subjects  are  not  very  saleable  as  postcards,  the  trade  in 
which  is  chiefly  in  views  of  places.  You  might  try  houses  such  a- 
Raphael  Tuck  and  Co.,  Moorfields,  E.G.,  or  Davidsons,  Ltd.. 
Golden  Lane,  but  we  cannot  hold  out  much  hope  of  their  accept- 
ance of  your  subjects.  2.  About  a  guinea.  3.  Press  agents  fui- 
photographs  such  as  Messrs.  Illustrations  Bureau,  Ltd.,  White- 
friars  Street,  might  help  you,  but  most  postcard  photographs  aii- 
offered  direct  to  the  publishers.  4.  Twenty-five  to  33^  per  cent. 
5.  While  the  subjects  are  technically  good  and  pleasing,  they  art- 
not  all  saleable  to  general  postcard  publishers. 


Anytone  Pai'er. — We  must  amend  several  literal  errors  wiiicU 
were  left  uncorrected  in  our  review  of  this  new  development  paper 
last  week.  The  size  of  the  cabinet  paper  should,  of  course,  have 
been  6  x  4i,  and  the  prices  for  Anytone  opals  are  per  dozen,  not 
per  1,000,  as  stated.  It  sliould  also  be  added  that  full  packets  and 
any  standard  size  in  proportion  are  sent  post  free  at  the  standard 
prices. 

Faces,  Ancient  and  MjoDEKN.^The  "  Sketch,"  illustrated 
weekly,  publishes  in  its  issue  of  October  18  a  series  of  extremely 
clever  photographs  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  in  regard 
to  which  the  "  Sketch"  writes:  — 

"  A  new  departure  in  photography  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  greatest  photographers  in  the 
United  States  This  is  the  taking  of  modern  men  in  the  garb  of 
Old  blasters.  In  doing  this  he  employs  no  adventitious  aid  in  tlie 
way  of  theatrical  make-up,  which  would  make  the  procedure  quite 
easy.  What  he  does  is  to  select  the  type  of  man  who  falls  in  witli 
the  requirements  of  the  particular  picture.  It  is  not  his  purpose 
to  secure  a  perfect  likeness  in  the  head  and  face  of  the  substitute  for 
the  picture,  for  that  would  be  impossible.  What  he  desires  to  show 
is  that  to-day,  even  among  a  limited  number  of  men,  it  is  possible 
to  find  representatives  for  those  old  Jieads  which  some  modern 
painters  pronounce  extinct.  Most  of  Mr.  Strauss's  sitters  were 
selected  at  a  pliotographers'  convention,  and  are,  like  himself,  pro- 
fessional photographers.  One  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  men  were 
posed  witliout  there  being  in  evidence  a  photograph  of  the  picture 
each  was  to  represent — a  circumstance  which  argues  not  merely  a 
dose  knowledge  of  the  pictures,  but  a  memory  capable  of  retaining; 
each  original  picture  in  a  most  vivid  manner.  So  closely  are  the 
characteristics  retained  tluit  artists  have  examined  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs without  detecting  that  they  were  not  iihotographic  copies 
of  the  original  pictures,  although,  as  has  been  said,  only  the  type 
of  feature,  and  not  a  facial  facsimile,  was  aimed  at  by  the  photo- 
grapher, who  has  received  for  his  work  the  highest  artistic  awards 
the  world  has  to  offer.  The  lieads.  it  shoidd  be  emphasised,  have 
not  been  "faked"  by  elaborate  touching  up;  the  accessories  are 
painted  in  in  some  cases." 

Our  readers  should  make  a  point  of  buying  the  "  Sketch"  of 
last  week,  in  order  to  study  these  original  works  of  Strauss.  They 
have  read  of  Strauss  in  our  pages  in  vain  if  they  do  not  recognise 
Jn  these  essays  the  tireless  energy  of  a  man  who  is  not  only  an 
artist  but  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  or  what  interests  and  attracts 
peonlp    ai^H    k"Mis    tho    .T-tlinr    cnnstfintlv    in    the    nublic    eve. 

*,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— BJocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to- 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SU.MMARY. 

Sir  Cecil  Hertslet  lias  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Photographic 
Convention  to  be  held  next  year  at  Amsterdam.     (P.  833.) 

'I'ank  development,  speed-markings  of  shutters,  halation,  and  the 
conditions  of  assistants  hgure  under  "  Correspondence  of  the  Week." 
(P.  846.) 

The  Autotype  Company  has  drafted  a  scheme  for  conducting  a 
training  school  for  carbon  printers.  Details  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  sons  or  assistants  of  photographers  may  be  admitted  are 
given  on  page  838. 

.\n  American  writer  in  the  "Association  Annual,"  the  record  of 
tile  proceedings  of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  has  dealt  with  the  frequently  neglected  matter  of  style  and 
taste  in  the  photographer's  stationery.     (P.  855.) 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  W.  VV.  Everitt,  miniature  painter, 
and  for  many  years  associated  with  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry.  (P.  838.) 

A  patented  single-solution  sulphide-toner  is  stated  to  be  com- 
pounded of  sodium  sulphide  and  selenium  metal.     (P.  833.) 

In  view  of  the  many  misconceptions  which  appear  to  be  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  focal-plane  as  com- 
pared with  diaphragm  shutters,  we  deal  in  a  leading  article  with  the 
elementary  principles  upon  which  these  two  classes  of  shutter  work. 
(P.  834.)  ' 

Three  Nature  books  by  photographers  whose  work  is  well  known 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  are  the  subjects  of  short  reviews  on  page 
842. 

Description  of  an  emulsion  and  methods  of  applying  it  to  flexible 
and  rigid  surfaces  is  given  in  a  specification  of  Sir.  Otto  Fulton. 
(P.  840.) 

"  Cm-oub  Photoobaphy  "  Scpplkment. 

In  a  further  portion  of  the  paper  by  M.  A.  Prilejaeff  the  author 
deals  with  formulae  of  compensating  light-filters  for  Autochrome 
plates.     (P.  61.) 

The  new  "  L'tocolor  "  bleach-out  paper  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  has 
been  placed  on  the  market,  and  is  being  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Smith 
in  a  number  of  large  towns  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  next 
fortnight.     (P.  62.) 

A  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  E.  Franck,  advises  a  re-developer  free 
from  alkali,  or  containing  very  little,  for  the  avoidance  of  frilling  in 
Autochromes.     (P.  64.) 

.\  Russian  astronomer,  M.  Tikhoff,  has  taken  colour  photographs  of 
Mars.     (P.  64.) 


EX     CATHEDRA. 


The   1912 
Convention 


At  a  recent  council  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Convention  it  was  decided  to 
select  Amsterdam  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Convention  in 
paying  a  visit  in  July  of  next  year  to  Holland.  The  choice 
of  the  Dutch  seaport  will  no  doubt  appeal  to  many  Con- 
ventioners,  although  for  our  own  part  we  think  that  the 
smaller  and  cosier  town  of  The  Hague  would  have  been 
preferable  in  many  ways,  and  particularly  in  contributing 
to  the  social  side  of  tlie  Convention  gatherings.  But,  how- 
ever opinions  may  be  divided  on  this  point,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  an  enthusiastic  consensus  of  satisfaction  at  the 
announcement  that  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet  has  consented  again 
to  accept  the  office  of  president.  All  those  who  took  part 
in  the  Brussels  Convention  took  away  with  them  the  liveliest 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet  for  the  personal 
trouble  which  he  took  in  connection  with  the  Belgian  visit 
and  the  infinite  kindness  which  he  showed  in  making  the 
Brussels  Convention  the  notable  meeting  of  recent  years. 
Holland,  as  a  photographic  playground,  has  much  more 
to  recommend  it  even  than  the  picturesque  Flemish  cities 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  we  may  anticipate  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  1912  Convention  will  tax,  but  not 
exhaust,  the  resourcefulness  of  its  honorary  general  secre- 
tary, Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  from  whom,  at  Downshire  House, 
128,  Barry  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  particulars  of  the 
1912  arrangements  will  shortly  be  forthcoming. 
»  «  * 


Single  Solu- 
tion Sulphide 
Torting. 


The  "  Chemiker  Zeitung,"  in  its  current 
issue,  gives  particulars  of  a  new 
preparation  for  sulphide  toning, 
patented  by  the  Rheinische  Emulsion  Paper  Co., 
of      Dresden.  The     preliminary      bleaching      bath      is 

dispensed  with,  the  toning  bath  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  in  which  is  dissolved 
metallic  selenium.  A  typical  bath  is  given  as  containing 
in  a  litre  of  water,  206gms.  of  soda  sulphide  and  20gms. 
metallic  selenium.  The  print,  after  well  fixing  and  wash- 
ing, may  be  toned  by  brushing  this  solution  over  it,  as  it 
lies  on  a  glass  plate,  or  a  number  of  prints  may  be  toned 
together  in  a  diluted  bath.  In  either  case  the  toning  is 
followed  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  soda  bisulphite 
solution  to  remove  the  yellowish  tinting  of  the  whites  and 
to  correct  the  tendency  of  the  toner  to  soften  the  gelatine. 
The  new  method  is  stated  to  give  a  series  of  brown  tones 
and  the  solutions  are  employed  in  tlie  cold. 
«  ♦  ♦ 


Advert  iainK 

Children's 

Portraits. 


We  referred  last  week  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  a  competition  of  some  kind 
or  other  for  picturesque  portraits  of 
children  affords  photographers  who  make  a  specialty  of  this 
branch  of  work,  and  now  in  the  current  issue  of  "  Harring- 
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ton's  Photographic  Journal "  we  see  reproduced  a  good 
example  of  composite  photography  used  by  an  Adelaide 
professional,  Mr.  F.  A.  McNeill,  in  making  himself  known 
as — we  quote  from  liis  printed  mounts — "  the  slickest  photo- 
grapher of  the  children."  Mr.  McNeill  has  taken  some 
hundred  photographs  of  tiny  children  in  all  descriptions  of 
position,  and  has  built  them  up  into  one  solid  group 
around  a  photograph  of  himself,  with  still  another  of  them 
on  his  shoulder.  A  photograph  of  this  kind  calls  for  an 
immense  amount  of  patience  and  application,  but  when 
completed  it  is  one  which  in  the  photographer's  window  or 
distributed  in  postcard  form,  excellently  serves  its  avowed 
purpose  of  making  known  its  maker's  special  appeal  as  a 
photographer  of  children. 


THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  EFFI- 
CIENCY AND  SPEED  IN  SHUTTERS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  a  contemporary  has  recently  been 
holding  forth  on  the  subject  of  shutters,  but,  having  based 
his  arguments  on  the  fallacious  idea  that  the  focal-plane 
shutter  has  an  efficiency  of  one-hundred  per  cent.,  no  time 
being  occupied  in  opening  or  closing,  his  effusion  is  more 
.•vmusing  than  instructive.  AVe  thought  that  this  mythical 
hundred-per-cent.  theory  had  been  demolished  long  ago, 
but  evidently  this  idea  is  a  mistake ;  and,  as  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer  appears  to  pose  as  a  scientist,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  others  who  pretend  to  no  scientific  knowledge 
at  all  may  be  misled.  Possibly,  therefore,  it  may  be  use- 
ful if  we  endeavour  to  explain  the  first  principles  which 
govern  the  problems  of  speed  and  efficiency  in  shutters. 

To  simplify  matters,  we  will  disregard  for  the  present 
the  more  modern  types  of  lens  shutters,  which,  opening 
from  the  centre,  present  various  shaped  openings  to  the 
light,  and  will  consider  only  the  old-fashioned  blind  shutter 
working  at  the  lens,  together  with  its  prototype  the  focal- 
plane  shutter,  which  is  of  almost  the  same  design,  but 
works  behijid  the  lens  and  close  to  the  plate.  Each  of 
these  shutters  consists  essentially  of  a  flexible  blind  with 
an  aperture  in  it,  which  aperture,  passing  through  the 
various  pencils  of  light  which  produce  the  image,  allows 
light  to  reach  the  plate,  and  so  makes  the  exposure.  If 
such  a  shutter  is  fitted  close  to  the  plate,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  must  expose  one  end  of  the  plate  before  the  other,  for, 
the  blind  being  assumed  to  travel  downwards,  the  aperture 
will  pass  through  the  light-pencils  coming  from  foreground 


objects  before  it  reaches  those  coming  from  the  sky.  If, 
however,  the  shutter  is  fixed  at  the  diaphragm,  then,  as  all 
light-pencils  intersect  at  that  place,  the  shutter  aperture 
affects  all  simultaneously,  and  exposure  takes  place  over 
ihe  whole  plate  at  once.  This  occurs  at  the  diaphragm 
alone,  and  nowhere  else.  If  the  shutter  is  in  front  of  the 
lens,  as  it  often  is,  the  sky  is  exposed  before  the  fore- 
ground ;  if  behind  the  lens,  the  foreground  is  exposed 
before  the  sky.  The  only  effect  of  shifting  the  shutter 
right  back  to  the  plate  is  to  empJiasize  tlie  difference 
between  the  successive  exposures  of  foreground  and  sky, 
and  there  is  no  other  essential  difference  in  the  action  of 
the  shutter. 

We  now  can  consider  the  matters  of  speed  and  efficiency. 
When  speaking  of  speed,  we  mean  simply  the  total  time 
during  which  light  can  act  on  the  plate,  and  whether  we 
are  considering  the  diaphragm  shutter  or  the  focal-plane 
shutter,  this  definition  holds  good.  A  hundredth  of  a 
second  speed  or  duration  of  exposure  means  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  either  case — namely,  that  every  point  on  the 
plate  has  been  exposed  for  a  total  period  of  one-hundredth 
of  a  second,  and  in  studying  the  conditions  that  govern 
speed  and  efficiency  we  need  consider  only  one  such  point, 
for  the  conditions  that  apply  in  its  case  will  apply  equally 
well  to  any  other  part  of  the  plate.  As,  however,  each 
point  of  the  image  is  formed  by  one  light-pencil  alone,  the 
whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  the  consideration  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  shutter  aperture  passing  througli 
one  such  pencil. 

The  light-pencil  being  assumed  to  be  always  circular  in 
section,  and  the  shutter  aperture  rectangular — that  is, 
either  of  square  form  in  the  case  of  the  lens  shutter,  or  of 
slit  form  in  that  of  the  focal-plane  shutter — it  is  obvious 
thai  the  distance  the  shutter  aperture  must  move  to  com- 
plete an  exposure  is  equal  to  its  own  width  'plvs  the  dia- 
meter of  tlie  pencil.  Therefore,  the  speed  of  the  shutter 
being  uniform,  the  smaller  ils  aperture,  or  the  smaller  the 
light-pencil,  the  shorter  is  the  exposure.  The  light-pencil 
being  conical  in  form,  becomes  narrower  the  nearer  we 
get  to  the  plate ;  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
nearer  the  shutter  is  to  the  plate,  the  quicker  is  the  expo- 
sure. This  is  the  main  point  in  which  the  focal-plane 
shutter  scores  over  its  rival  at  tlie  lens. 

As  regxrds  efficiency,  it  iis  clear  that  when  the  shutter 
aperture  passes  through  the  pencil,  both  being  of  definite 
diameter,  a  certain  time  is  occupied  in  opening  and  closing, 
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The  fifty-first  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  will  be  published  on  December  1. 

Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac 
are  articles  as  follows  :  — 

Lantern-slide  Making.     By  the  Editor. 

A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lantern- 
transparencies  by  reduction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus;  processes  of  development 
for  black  and  warm  tones ;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  this  best  results. 

At  Home  Portraiture.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt.  F.R.P.8. 

Precise  directions  for  indoor  and  outdoor  portraiture 
without  a  studio.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  art 
supplement  plates,  showing  effects  of  good  and  bad 
lighting. 

Hints  in  Pictures. 

A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  beginner 
to   perform    such   operations   as   stripping   negative   films. 


mounting  prints,  etc.  One  hundred  and  twenty  illustra- 
tions. 

As  in  recent  issues,  the  systematic  review  of  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  year  under  the  title  "  Epitome  of  Progress  " 
will  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  volume. 

The  lines  followed  in  the  previous  editions  of  the 
Almanac  will  be  maintained  in  general,  but  in  a  number 
of  particulars  the  arrangement  of  the  volume  for  1912 
w'ill  be  modified  to  make  it  more  than  ever  the  book  of 
universal  photographic  reference. 

To  Selling  Agents  of  Almanac. 

Dealers,  newsagents,  etc.,  are  advised  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  edition  is  already  ordered,  and  therefore 
those  who  wish  to  make  certain  of  obtaining  their  supplies 
are  requested  to  place  their  orders  witli  Messrs.  H.  Green- 
wood and  Co.  without  delay. 

The  Publishers  will  despatch  parcels  for  simultaneous 
distribution   throughout   the   United  Kingdom. 
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just  like  a  water-tap,  which  il"  opened  slowly  at  first  only 
lets  il  dribble  of  water  through,  and  does  not  pass  the  full 
stream  until  it  is  full  open,  so  the  shutter  at  first  only  lets 
through  a  part  of  the  light-pencil.  Therefore,  a  duration  of 
exposure  of,  say,  one-tenth  of  a  second  is  not  equivalent 
ID  the  action  of  the  full  light-pencil  for  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  It,  however,  bears  a  direct  relation  to  it,  the  ratio 
varying  with  the  relative  diameters  of  shutter,  aperture, 
nnd  light-pencil,  and  always  being  the  same  for  diameters 
I  if  the  same  relative  sizes.  If  the  diameters  are  equal  the 
ratio  is  one-half,  which  means  thai  a  total  duration  of  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second  is  equivalent  as  regards  light-effect 
on  the  plate  to  the  full  light-pencil  acting  for  one  two- 
iumdredth  of  a  second.  This  ratio  is  called  the 
■  ofTiciency,"  and  the  efficiency  has  alwavs  the  same  value 
so  long  as  the  shutter  and  p  jncil-diameters  are  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  formula  is  a  very  simple  one.  If  a  is  the 
shutter  aperture  and  b  the  width  of  the  light-pencil  then 

a 
the    efficiency    is    always    equal    to  — -— ? ,  so  that    it    can 

never  equal  unity,  or  be  equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent., 
excepting  when  6  =  0,  which  can  only  be  the  case  in  the 
impossible  event  of  the  shutter  being  at  the  focus  of  the 
pencil  or  coinciding  with  the  plate. 

Suppose  now  we  have  a  Sin.  lens  working  at  fj5.  The 
lens-aperture,  or  the  light^pencil  at  the  lens,  will  be  lin. 
in  diameter,  vvhile  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the 
plate  the  diameter  of  the  pencil  will  be  one-tenth  of  an 
inch.  A  shutter  with  an  inch  aperture  working  at  the 
lens  will  then  have  precisely  the  same  efficiency  as  a  focal- 
plane  shutter  with  a  tenth-inch  slit  working  half  an  inch 
from  the  plate — that  is  to  say,  the  efficiency  in  each  case 
will  be  one-half,  or  fifty  per  cent.  While,  however,  one 
shutter  has  to  travel  two  inches  to  complete  the  exposure, 
the  other  Las  only  to  travel  one-fifth  of  an  inch ;  therefore, 
the  rate  of  movement  being  the  same  in  each  case,  if  the 
lens   shutter  gives   a   Juration  of  one-thirtieth   second — a 


usual  speed  for  a  shutter  of  the  type — the  focal-plane  will 
give  a  duration  of  one  three-hundredth.  These  exposures 
will  be  relatively  equal  as  regards  light-effect  to  one-sixtieth 
and  one  six-hundredth,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  efficiency 
is  fifty  per  cent,  in  both  cases. 

Up  to  the  preseat  we  have  only  compared  the  focal-plane 
shutter  with  an  old  type  of  lens  shutter,  which  we  have 
assumed  to  be  working  at  its  best.  Such  lens  shutters  have, 
however,  now  been  replaced  by  others  giving  about  ten 
times  the  speed  and  a  higher  efficiency,  and  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  such  a  lens  shutter  will  beat  the  focal-plane 
that  we  have  considered,  which  is  quite  a  fair  type  of  such 
shutters.  Some  focal-plane  shutters  have  an  efficiency  of 
less  than  fifty  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  width  of  the  slit  being 
less  than  that  of  the  light-pencil.  Such  a  result  may  be- 
due  to  fixing  the  blind  too  far  from  the  plate,  or  to  using, 
too  narrow  a  slit,  and  in  either  case  it  is  obvious  that  the- 
focal-plane  shutter  must  show  to  serious  disadvantage- 
against  ihe  best  type  of  lens  shutter. 

The  popular  idea  with  regard  to  the  high  efficiency  of  the- 
focal-plane  shutter  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  really  very  efficient  with  relatively  long  exposures. 
Suppose,  by  altering  the  slit,  we  set  the  focal-plane  shutter 
to  give  the  sanie  exposure  as  the  lens  blind  shutter  we  have 
been  considering — that  is,  one-thirtieth  of  a  second.  To  do 
this  we  must  increase  the  slit  from  one-tenth  inch  to  one 
and  nine-tenths  of  an  inch.  The  efficiency  is  thus  in- 
creased to  ninety-five  per  cent.,  so  that  the  duration  of  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  second  is  equivalent  to  one  thirty-second,, 
about,  while  the  lens  shutter  is  still  giving  an  equivalent, 
or  efficient  exposure  of  only  one-sixtieth.  For  equal  speeds, 
the  advantage  over  the  old  blind  shutter  was  thus  very- 
great,  though  modern  lens  shutters  are  now  so  very  efficient 
at  low  speeds  that  the  focal-plane  does  not  show  to  such 
advantage.  At  very  low  speeds  it  has  a  disadvantage  of 
its  own,  for  the  blind  takes  so  long  to  cross  the  full  width 
of  the  plate  that  it  is  difacult  to  hold  the  camera  steady. 


THE    CORRECT    USE    OF    STATIONERY    TO    GAIN    CHARACTER 

AND     EXPRESS    INDIVIDUALITY. 


(A  Paper  in  the  "  Association  Annual.") 


Consider  for  a  moment !  The  photographer  is  engaged  in  a  craft 
or  profession  that  is  emin«ntly  refined  and  dignified.  His  atelier 
is  generally  well  appointed  and  frequently  shows  excellent  taste. 
In  fact,  the  photographic  studio  as  an  ensemble  as  like  as  not  will 
give  the  patron  or  customer  the  outward  impression  that  "  here  is 
the  home  of  art."  Ev«n  the  receptionist  has  probably  been  chosen 
as  much  for  her  refinement  and  comparative  elegance  in  taking 
care  of  prospective  customers  as  for  her  ability  to  sell. 

And  yet  the  stationery  and  printed  matter  that  leav.es  many  first- 
class  studios,  and  certainly  the  majority  of  the  studios  that  cater  to 
the  great  middle  class,  is  often  more  in  keeping  with  the  corner 
grocery  than  with  a  place  of  refinement. 

This  is,  indeed,  very  singular,  when  the  photographer  above  all 
other  lines  of  business  should  necessarily  possess  and  use  stationery 
with  some  semblance  of  character  and  originality,  in  keeping  with 
the  claim  that  is  so  often  seen  on  that  same  stationery — Photo- 
graphic Artist.  This  is  the  age  of  printer's  ink  and  tasty,  well- 
thought-out  stationery  gives  the  patron  the  impression  that  every- 
thing in  the  establishment  is  carried  out  in  the  right  way,  even 
t(j  the  minutest  detail,  and  it  is  just  as  im-portant  as  a  pleasant 
smile  and  courtesy  in  handling  the  sitter  or  customer. 

Neatness  and  taste  in  stationery  is  as  much  a  factor  in  the 
make-up,  character,  and  individuality  of  a  business,  as  being  well 
groomed,  polite,  and  sincere  with  yourself  and  others  is  in  the 
proprietor  of  the  business.  For  bear  in  mind  that  when  writing 
you  are  talking  to  the  recipient,  in  cold  type  or  hand  writing,  to 


the  best  of  your  ability,  and  you  are  frequently  judged  by  that.. 
The  first  impression  to  the  reader  at  the  letter's  destination  is. 
the  general  ensemble  of  your  stationery  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  envelope.  Mainly  the  way  the  type  or  hand  writing  is  spaced 
on  the  sheet,  together  with  the  quality  and  style  of  the  paper  and 
a  refined  letter-head,  catches  the  first  attention.  Has  it  about  it 
the  air  of  "  Read  me,  please ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  a  plea- 
sure "  ?  The  first  impression  counts  for  much,  and  is  just  as 
important  as  the  first  impression  gained  of  yourself  or  receptionist. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  a  few  letter-heads,  with  here  and  there 
a  gentle  criticism,  and  some  suggestions  applicable  to  what  might 
be  termed  high-grade  studios  and  to  those  which  cater  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  masses. 

While  there  is  no  excuse  for  poor  or  overdone  stationery  at  any 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  photographer  who  caters 
to  Mrs.  High-Society  in  St.  Louis  or  New  York  or  elsewhere  will 
naturally  need  a  somewhat  more  exclusive  letter-head  and  paper 
than  the  one  who  photographs  the  general  public.  To  the  first,  the 
less  the  letter-head  says,  the  better  the  impression  (see  Figs.  3,  5,. 
8,  10,  and  11) :  to  the  latter,  a  suggestion  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
photographer's  business  is  not  out  of  the  way,  and  even  serves  as. 
an  advertisement  of  the  side  lines  of  the  studio  (see  Figs.  1,  2,  4,^ 
6,  and  7).  Such  suggestions  as — Artistic  Framing — Old  Pictures- 
Copied — Amateur  Supplies — Commercial  Work,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
entirely  in  keeping. 

Fig.   1  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  letter-head  which  faib  to. 
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create  a  feeling  of  pleas'.ire  and  which  combines  in  itself  most  of 
the  faults  that  are  committed  by  photographers  in  their  stationery. 
Note  the  type  matter  running  helter-skelter  over  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  so  crudely  arranged  that  the  eye  is  led  nowhere  in 
particular.  There  is  no  sj-mraetry  of  form  in  this  arrangement,  if 
arrangement  it  can  be  called.  It  is  altogether  too  big  and  bold, 
giving  the  impression  more  of  a  poster  than  of  a  letter-head. 
The  three-quarter  length  illustration  of  a  young  girl  on  the  right 
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displays  poor  taste,  and  should  be  omitted.  A  line  cut  is  not  sug- 
gestive of  photography.  The  script  in  the  name  and  the  scroll 
work  are  old-fashioned,  years  out  of  date,  and  give  the  immediate 
impression  that  the  photographer  using  this  letter-head  is  himself 
out  of  date,  a  decidedly  negative  form  of  advertising. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  body  of  the  display  in  letter-head  No.  1,  is  revised 
into  a  smaller  and   neater   design,   with   considerable  white   space 
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from  the  top  and  two  sides  of  the  paper  to  the  display.  One  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  a  pleasing  distribution  of  colour  and  form  has 
now  been  gained,  and  it  is  far  superior  to  Fig.  1.  In  other  words, 
the  display  is  now  calculat-ed  to  catch  the  eye  at  once  at  the  top 
of  the  type  matter  leading  down  to  the  arrangement  of  reading 
matter  without  difficulty. 

Compare  Fig.  1  with  Fig.  3.     In  the  latter,  the  design,  one  could 
say,  is  almost  carried  to  extreme  simplicity.     There  is  no  mention 
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of  the  craft  at  all,  yet  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  New  York 
photographer  whose  mark  it  bears.  She  has  incorporated  her 
initials  in  an  old  Water-house  diagram,  making  it  truly  symbolical 
of  her  art.  This  design  is  printed  in  one  colour  in  a  very  rich 
dark  green  on  white  paper,  5i  by  5|  in  size,  double  fold.  This 
particular  idea  in  stationery,  however,  is  only  adaptable  to  an  artist 
■who  handles  an  exclusive  clientele  like  this  Fifth  Avenue  photo- 
grapher. 


Fig.  4  is  a  design  which  might  be  considered  passe.  While 
lithographed  letter-heads  with  cloud  backgrounds  and  embellisl'- 
ments  are  still  somewhat  in  vogue,  they  are  more  in  keeping  ■. 
a  manufacturing  concern.  Moreover,  arched  letters  arranged  1.1,.  , 
the  name  J.  A.  Falls  are  out  of  date.  At  present,  straight  lines 
in  typography  are  in  use.  This  design  also  has  the  same  fault  as 
Fig.   1,  namely,  it  is  too  large  for  the  paper. 

Again,  in  comparison,  note  Fig.  5,  which  shows  another  style 
of  tasty  stationery  of  a  high-class  artist.  It  is  in  quite  a  different 
vein  of  refinement  and  character  to  Fig.  3.  This  letter-head  is  in 
two  colours  on  white  paper,  the  initials  being  in  light  green,  the 
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remainder  in  a  deep,  dull  brown.  The  only  slight  criticism  possible 
would  be  that  the  display  is  a  trifle  large  for  the  size  of  paper  it 
is  on,  which  is  5i  by  8i,  single  fold.  The  original  in  two  colours, 
however,  gives  a  far  better  effect  than  this  diagram  shown  here.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  the  real  effect  of  this  design  as  well  as  some 
of  the  others  on  these  pages. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  letter-head  of  a  well-known  firm  of  good  photo- 
graphers who  appeal  to  the  masses.  The  names  in  Figs.  1,  4,  6,  and 
9  have  been  changed,  but  the  letter-heads  are  otherwise  identical 
with  those  being  used.     While  the  branches  of  work  they  under- 
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take  is  well  expressed  and  just  about  enough  to  put  on  a  letter- 
head to  be  in  keeping  with  a  studio  which  caters  to  a  general  run 
of  trade,  the  scroll,  however,  is  entirely  too  ornate,  and  arrests 
the  eye  at  the  first  glance,  making  the  type  matter,  such  as  the 
firm's  name,  address,  etc.,  entirely  too  subordinate,  and  one  is 
inclined  to  associate  this  design  with  a  fancy  candy  box  label. 
How  much  better,  too,  the  reading  matter  in  the  left  lower  corner, 
fenced  in  by  a  ruled  line  around  it,  would  look  if  it  were  arranged 
across  the  top  of  the  design  in  one  or  two  lines.  As  it  stands,  it 
is  structurally  weak,  causing  the  composition  to  be  lop-sided. 
Fig.   7  offers  a  much  superior  display   of  form  than  Fig.   6,  4, 
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or  1,  and  is  also  the  stationery  of  a  photographer  who  caters  to 
the  masses.  The  display  shown  is  possibly  somewhat  too  simple, 
but  yet  entirely  in  good  taste.  The  eye  rests  on  the  inverted 
pyramid  form  of  lettering  in  the  centre,  reads  through  it  without 
difficulty,  and  then  glances  to  the  right  or  left  form  or  spot  of 
colour  on  either  side.  There  is  no  over-balance  or  lop-sided  effect 
displayed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  symmetrical  design  has 
been  arranged.  The  natural  course  of  the  eye  is  from  the  top 
toward  the  bottom,  instead  of  glancing  in  a  zig-zag  manner, 
winding  its  way  across  the  top  of  the  page  like  a  river  or  brook, 
as  in  Figs.  1,  4,  and  so  on. 
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The  inverted  pyramid  display  is  also  very  well  carried  out  in 
Fig.  8 ;  the  monogram  at  tlie  top  of  the  design  is  indeed  a  pleasing 
arrangement,  and  the  display  might  be  referred  to  as  an  eajiy  read- 
ing one.  Tlie  eye  slides  through  it  from  the  top,  perusing  without 
difficulty  or  confusion.  It  is  in  one  colour  on  a  single  sheet 
8i  by  11. 

Ruled  lines  on  stationery  to  guide  the  hand  are  often  found.  This 
is  more  especia^y  true  of  the  small  town  photographer,  and  reminds 
of  the  boyliood  days  when  one  had  to  write  in  the  copybook  for  the 
teacher,  with  a  scratching  pen  point  and  the  tip  of  the  holder  all 
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fhewed  off.  Better  let  the  hand  run  rampant  on  the  sheet  of 
stationery  than  to  used  printed  ruled  lines,  which  are  decidedly  ante- 
diluvian, and  show  lack  of  taste  and  refinement.  A  ruled-line  sheet 
of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  Fig.  9,  which  contains  a  letter-head 
very  common  among  photographers  in  the  provinces,  namely,  a  large 
cut  of  a  portrait  e.xtending  way  down  the  page,  far  beyond  the  type- 
form,  causing  an  over-balance  of  effect.  This  picture  might  have 
been  one-third  the  size.  Better  still,  portraits  and  buildings  on 
stationery,  especially  for  art  craftsmen,  are  in  bad  taste,  and  might 
just  as  well  xot  be  used   for  letterhead   purposes.     Just   why  the 
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bracket  is  placed  to  the  right  of  Muncie  is  hard  to  say.  See  Fig.  9. 
This  possibly  is  a  guide,  showing  the  right  place  to  write  the  month 
.and  date  of  the  year.  Should  the  writer  desire  to  date  his  letter 
■at  that  particular  place,  all  well  and  good,  but  the  bracket  has  no 
Ibearing  on  the  recipient  or  reader,  one  way  or  the  other,  moreover  it 
is  in  bad  taste. 

Fig.  10  is  a  design,  which,  in  a  way,  shows  as  much  character 
:and  individuality  for  a  quality  photographer  as  Figs.  5  and  3,  and 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  profession  followed.  The 
.•arrangement  is  very  unique,  being  on  a  dull  brown  paper  size  6}  by 
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S|.  double  fold,  printed  in  a  deep  bronze  green,  with  only  the  initial 
'  .1  "  in  a  dull  oriental  red.  A  very  rich  and  artistic  effect,  indeed.  The 
1-  sign  is  printed  on  the  back  sheet  instead  of  the  front,  so  that  when 
iiding  the  first  page  of  the  letter,  the  eye  glances  to  the  top 
't  the  page  hinged  to  it  without  turning  the  page.  In  other 
ords,  the  two  front  page  letter  is  spread  out  before  one,  which  is 
111  English  custom  and  a  very  good  idea  to  use,  especially  for  those 
M.llowing  any  kind  of  an  artistic  profession. 

Fig.  11  is  another  form  of  extreme  simplicity,  adapted  to  an  exclu- 
sive studio.  Such  forms  are  always  in  good  taste,  and  when  com- 
lliined   with   heavy   bond   paper   and   stamped   or   embossed   or   even 


plain  printed,  offer  the  imprcMion  that  the  tender  if  a  man  of 
discernment  and  refinement. 

The  photographer  may  naturally  exclaim  that  ordering  stationery 
is  out  of  his  line,  largely  because  he  does  not  get  the  experience,  only 
buying  a  few  hundred  sheets  of  stationery  every  year  or  two,  which 
does  not  give  him  enough  training  to  cultivate  any  particular  taste 
along  these  lines.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  majority  who 
have  not  enough  to  do  with  advertising  literature  t<i  get  the  training 
iir  knowledge  of  up-to-date  methods.  For  these,  I  would  suggest 
a  few  rules  and  random  ideas  in  regard  to  paper  stocks,  colour 
schemes  and  folds. 

White  paper  is,  of  course,  almost  universally  used,  and  necessarily 
carries  with  it  dignity  and  refinement.  Bond,  laid  linen,  and 
numerous  other  stocks  are  all  available,  some  with  quite  a  character 
of  their  own,  but  beware  of  the  ruled  line,  even  if  it  be  ever  so  faint. 
Should  one  prefer  a  design  in  a  single  colour,  either  a  steel-stamped 
die,  printed  type  or  an  engraving  are  always  in  good  taste,  and 
might  be  called  standard,  but  a  trifle  commonplace.     To  take  it  away 
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from  the  ordinary,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  initials  in  a 
different  colour.  A  grey,  or  a  quiet  blue  or  green  will  help  to  give 
the  letter-head  individuality.  If  a  siugle  colour  is  used,  print  the 
entire  display  in  grey,  brown  or  dull  green.  This  takes  it  away 
from  the  usual  and  commonplace  black  and  white.  Tinted  papers, 
i.e.,  buffs,  greys,  browns,  are  good,  and  sometimes  one  runs  across  an 
announcement  paper  or  novelty  stock  which  tends  to  give  the  tone 
or  make-up  to  your  stationery,  offering  a  different  effect.  Tone  your 
display  in  with  the  stock,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  colour  of 
the  design  should  be  the  same  as  your  tinted  paper,  only  darker. 
For  instance,  if  the  paper  is  buff  or  dull  brown,  have  the  design 
printed  in  a  deeper  shade  of  the  colour  of  your  stock.  However, 
there  is  no  fixed  rule.  Opposite  colours  can  be  used  to  advantage, 
such  as  a  dull  green  (olive,  for  instance)  on  yellow  or  buff  stock, 
blue  on  grey,  and  so  on.  After  all,  it  is  the  effect  that  counts,  and 
good  taste  should  always  prevail. 


A  two-point  single  or  double  line  placed  one-quarter  or  an  inch  in 
from  the  edge,  running  around  the  sheet,  in  a  pale,  dignified  colour, 
often  tends  to  hold  the  letter-head  and  written  letter  together,  and 
is  invariably  a  striking  and  unusual  arrangement,  Fig.  12.  A  double 
fold,  sheet  size  5  by  8,  folded  over  once,  will  fit  into  a  square  envelope 
instead  of  the  usual  and  very  ordinary  size,  in  which  the  paper  has 
to  be  folded  twice  over.  Many  of  the  odd  size  papers,  folded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  call  for  an  odd,  oblong-shaped  envelope,  will  carry  indi- 
viduality with  them,  and  they  are  good  ideas  for  exclusive  photo- 
graphers to  use. 

For  those  who  cater  to  the  masses,  a  single  sheet  almost  any  size, 
not  too  large,  however,  is  more  preferable,  but  the  double  fold  can 
be  used  as  well. 

.\s  a  final  word,  endeavour  to  c  be.ite  an  individuality,  if  you  have 
not  one  by  nature,  even  in  your  stationery.  It  is  merely  another 
form  of  advertising  and  making  people  talk  of  yon.    I  knew  the 
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president  of  a  well-known  business  firm  who  always  had  his  steno- 
grapher type  the  words  "  His  Signature"  under  his  name.  This,  of 
course,  would  cause  the  recipient  to  look  twice,  and  possibly  mention 
the  curious  fact  to  Smith  or  Jones,  which  brings  to  my  mind,  by  the 
way,  a  salesman  friend  of  mine  who  called  one  day,  mentioning  the 
new  line  of  work  he  had  taken  up.  As  he  bade  me  adieu,  I  said 
if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  him  it  would  be  my  pleasure. 
He  turned  to  me  and  ejaculated,  "Just  drop  a  good  word  here  and 
there  to  everybody  when  you  can.  The  more  people  who  have  my 
name  stamped  on  their  mind,  the  better  it  advertises  me,"  which 
was  one  of  the  ways  he  had  of  expressing  his  individuality.  In  the 
same  way,  make  your  stationery  drop  a  good  w-ord  here  and  there 
among  as  many  people  as  you  can,  and  let  it  stamp  your  name  in- 
delibly on  their  minds,  and  the  neater,  more  refined,  and  more  indi- 
vidual your  letter-head,  the  easier  this  will  be  accomplished. 

Eugene  L.  Fichtxee. 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  CARBON  PRINTERS 
In  these  days  of  outcry  against  the  conditions  of  the  photographic 
assistant,  it  is  also  a  fact — and  one  which  many  master  photo- 
graphers will  immediately  confirm — that  when  it  comes  to  processes 
calling  for  experience  and  skill,  there  is  a  constant  difficulty  in 
securing  satisfactory  help.  This  is,  perhaps,  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  printing  processes,  for  the  present  tendencv  among 
photographic  assistants  is  for  many  to  enter  the  ranks  as  the  result 
of  knowledge  which  they  have  picked  up  on  their  own  account,  or 
in  a  small  establishment,  where  they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
proper  training.  They  know  a  little  of  everything,  but  nothing 
sufficiently  well.  Thus  applicants  far  outnumber  situations  where 
geneial  help  in  developing  and  printing  is  required,  whereas,  in  such 
processes  as  carbon,  platinum,  or  collodio-chloride,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  difficulty  in  obtaining  really  skilful  and  experienced 
printers. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  many  mastev 
photographers,  and  of  encouragement  to  serious  minded  assistants, 
that  a  project  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Autotype  Company  to 
provide  a  course  of  training  in  carbon  printing  under  conditions 
which  have  been  carefully  considered  with  a  view  to  providing 
printers  in  this  process  capable  of  dealing  with  present-day  re- 
quirements. As  a  result  of  correspondence  and  conversations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer,  the  director  of  the  Auto- 
type Company,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  a  brief  outline  of  thij  new 
project  : — 

The  Autotype  Company,  in  their  woiks  at  Ealing,  which  are  the 
oldest  and  best  appointed  establishment,  not  only  for  the  manu- 
facture of  carbon  tissues,  but  for  their  use,  proposes  to  admit  a 
small  number  of  photographers  (of  the  male  sex)  not  younger  than, 
say,  17  years  of  age,  and  selected  from  the  sons  of  master  photo 
graphers  and  from  photographic  assistants.  Here  they  would  be 
taught  the  practice  of  carbon  printing  in  its  various  forms  and 
applications  on  the  lines  of  a  syllabus,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  :— 

"  Sensitising  and  drying  of  Autotype  carbon  tissue  :  safe  edging 
of  the  negatives  :  dodging  of  unsuitable  negatives  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results  :  actinometers,  printing  for  single  transfer  by 
daylight  and  electric  light,  on  rough  or  smooth  surface  papers  :  for 
double  transfer  :  waxing  Sawyer's  flexible  temporary  support  :  wax- 
ing opal  matt  plates  :  treating  glass  for  transparencies  and  lantern 
slides  :  mounting  the  pictures  on  single  transfer— on  temporary  sup- 
port— on  glass  for  transparencies  or  lantern  slides  :  developing  the 
pictures.  Jlodiflcation  possible  by  having  hotter  or  cooler  water- 
rendering  the  prints  insoluble  in  alum— rinsing  and  mounting  on 
final  support,  i.e.,  opal,  ivory  paper,  glass,  wood,  leather,  aluminium 
etc.,  etc."  ' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  syllabus  includes  carbon  printing  by  the 
single  and  double  transfer  methods,  the  use  of  electric  light,  the 
making  of  lantern  and  other  transparencies,  as  well  as  the  production 
of  carbon  prints  on  various  supports.  Also,  the  preparation  of  nega- 
tives before  printing.  In  this  work  pupils  will  take  their  place  in 
the  rejular  printing  department  of  the  company,  will  receive  their 
instruction  from  experts,  and  be  under  continuous  suoervision. 


Candidates  applying  for  this  course  of  training  will  be  required 
to  supply  a  satisfactory  personal  reference,  and  those  who  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Autotype  Company  will  be  given  a  free  course  of 
training  for  any  period  from  one  to  three  months,  the  latter  being 
the  longest  time  which  a  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  spend. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  a  certificate  will  be  granted  by  the- 
Autotype  Company  to  those  attaining  satisfactory  proficiency,  and 
the  company  will  use  its  position  and  influence  among  professional 
photographers  to  secure  for  such  certificated  pupils  situations  as. 
carbon  printers.  We  are  informed  that  applications  for  carbon 
printers  are  constantly  inade  to  the  Company,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  facilities  which  it  is  proposed  to  grant  in  the  way  of  efficient, 
training  on  the  lines  described  above  will  be  the  means  of  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  printers  in  this  leading  photographic  process. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  details  of  a  project  which  has  our  own  good 
wishes  for  its  success.  We  should  mention  that  the  decision  of  the 
Autotype  Company  as  to  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  a  candidate- 
is  final.  No  premium  is  reijuired  to  be  paid  by  any  candidate,  nor 
is  any  salary  paid  by  the  Company  ;  the  scheme  has  been  prepared  on 
the  basis  that  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  course  a  candidate  will 
cost  the  Company  money  in  supervision  and  waste  of  material,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  stage  this  outlay  will  perhaps  be 
equalised  by  the  work  which  the  candidate  is  able  to  do.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  thus  gaining  a  practice  in  carbon  printing  is  one  which  we 
may  hope  many  assistants  will  be  able  to  embrace.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  training  has  been  fixed  for  earlv  in  the  new  year.  In 
the  meantime,  those  who  wish  for  further  details  than  are  given  ir> 
the  above  notes,  should  communicate  direct  with  the  Autotype 
Company  at  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


THE    LATE    WALTER    WILLIAII    EVERITT, 

The  art  of  miniature  painting  has  lost  one  of  its  best  modern  repre- 
sentatives by  the  decea,se  of  Jlr.  Walter  W.  Everitt,  who,  w 
regret  to  announce,  has  passed  away  at  a  comparatively  early  ay. 
and  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  an  artist.  For  many  years- 
interest  in  the  miniatures  at  Burlington  House  has  been  enhanced 
by  this  artist's  work,  which  always  found  a  place  of  honour  and 
prominence  in  the  collection. 

Photographers,   whose   attraction   to   the   Water   Colour   Room  is 
always  strong,  will  remember  in  particular  his  fine  portraits  of  the 
Lord   Chief  Justice,   the   blaster  of   the   Rolls,   Lord   Grentell,   the 
Bishop    of    London,    Mark    Hambourg.     Mr.    Walter    Everitt    was 
the  son  of  Henry  Everitt,   who,   first  in   "  The  London  School  of 
Photography,"  in  Fenchurch  Street,  and  then  in  Cheapside,  in  the 
firm   of  Turner  and  Everitt,  made  a  great  name  in  London  when 
professional  photography  was  in  its  infancy.     The  son's  association 
with   photographic  circles  remained   close  and  intimate.     He   was  a 
great   friend   of  the  late  Mr,   Ernest   Elliott,   and  artist  for  many 
years  to  Jlessrs.  Elliott  and  Fry.     He  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  T.   C.  Turner,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son.     Mr. 
Everitt  was  one  of  the  few  men  born  in  a  photographic  set,  who, 
while    remaining    in    close    sympathy    with    the    best    photographic 
aspirations,  chose  an  independent  artist's  life.     The  tragedy  of  his 
life   was   the   time   and   manner   of   his   leaving   it.      For   years   he 
struggled  on,  to  find  the  career  of  an  artist  difficult  in  spite  of  his 
extraordinary  ability,  and  then,  about  ten  years  ago,  success  came 
with   a   rush.      He   never   knew   what   it   was   to   have   a   rejected 
picture  at  the  Academy,  and  he  became  one  of  the  first  miniaturists 
in    the   country.      A   man   of    quiet,    unassuming    manners,   enthusi- 
astic   to    a    degree     over    his  art,   and   giving   the   whole   of     his 
leisure   to  experimenting  in  the  studio,   he  was    comparatively  un- 
known socially,   but  among  tho,je  he  did  associate  with  he  became 
intensely  admired  and  loved.    The  bolt  from  the  blue  fell  about  two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  he  suddenly  developed  a  strange  anaemia, 
which  was  diagnosed  as  "  Hodgkins'  disease,"  an  absolutely  fatal 
malady.     The  whole  corpuscles  of  the  blood  die.   and  then  it  is  a 
case  of   persistent   wasting,   with   intense   depression.     Through   all 
this  he  struggled  on,  painting  as  in  a  race  with  death  itself.     So 
with  the  last  Academy,  he  just  managed  to  struggle  into  his  studio 
to  paint  his  last  and  best,  and  then  wait  the  end. 
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Pftoto-roecftanical  Dotes. 


Half-tones   from   Rough   Prints. 

RfcVGHNLBKACKU  oiiginnla,  such  as  those  printed  on  rough-sur- 
faced bromide  or  platiiiolype  paper,  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  the  operator  in  making  tlie  screen  negative,  because  the  rough- 
ness is  always  exaggerated  if  the  negative  is  made  in  the  usual 
-way.  And  this,  in  spite  of  every  possible  precaution  to  avoid  uneven 
lighting.  The  dot  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  if  the  negative  is 
reduced  at  all,  the  spottiness  becomes  still  more  apparent.  The 
prints  may  sometimes  be  improved  by  rubbing  them  over  with  en- 
caustic paste  before  photographing ;  but  this  is  not  always  per- 
missible. The  next  best  thing  is  to  use  an  oval-.shttped  stop  instead 
of  the  usual  round  or  square  one.  This  will  give  a  much  smoother 
result,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  detail.  If  this  fails, 
then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  careful  continuous-tone  nega- 
tive of  the  original,  and  from  this  make  a  glossy  bromide  print,  and 
use  that  as  the  original  from  which  to  make  the  half-tone. 

Further  Newspaper  Illustration   Devices. 

The  latest  suggestion  for  production  of  newspaper  illustrations  is 
that  the  offset  lithographic  process  should  be  used  to  produce  the 
illustrations.  This  would  need  a  double  printing  in  the  same  way 
as  does  rotary  photogravure.  Although  the  offset  process  cannot 
hope  to  give  the  depth  and  brilliance  of  photogravure,  it  has  certain 
advantages  over  it,  chiefly  the  rapidity  of  preparation  of  the  illus- 
trative plate,  and  its  durability.  The  German  firm  of  Felix 
Bijttcher  have  built  such  a  newspaper  offset  press,  and  there  is  some 
account  of  its  first  performance  in  the  October  number  of  the 
""  Zeitschrift  fur  Reproductionstechnik." 

Half-tone  and  Line  Electros. 

ilEssRS.  Gakret  and  Atkinson,  the  Ealing  photo-engravers,  who 
have  long  specialised  in  electros  for  printers,  have  just  circulated 
a  set  of  charming  designs  for  Christmas  printing.  These  show 
the  very  great  improvement  that  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  taste 
^hown  in  the  production  of  printers'   ornaments. 
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NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  judge  of  the  exhibition  of  this  society  was  Mr.  S.  E.  Wall, 
•one  of  its  earliest  members.  His  note  upon  the  work  was  as  follows  ' 
"It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  society  to  raise  the  standard  of 
excellence,  but  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society  has 
certainly  maintained  its  high  position  as  regards  excellence."  The 
first  clause  of  this  dictum  needs  no  confirmation,  but  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  our  own  feeling  was  that  the  N.M.P.S.  had  done  better 
in  former  years.  It  suffers  this  time  from  the  absence  of  a  few 
of  its  strongest  men— Mr.  Wall  himself,  for  example,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Mummery  and  Mr.  Stuart,  to  go  no  further.  However  good 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  society  may  be,  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
work  of  its  leading  lights  in  an  exhibition.  The  best  things  here 
•do,  however,  reach  a  high  standard.  H.  W.  Finchara's  picture  of  a 
bishop  is  a  happy  shot.  He  calls  it  "  His  Eminence  "  (4),  and  the 
charitable  inference  is  that  the  bishop  is  a  cardinal  also,  otherwise 
the  title  is  a  misnomer.  The  common-place  girl  in  front,  a  rather 
fuzzy  back-view,  might  better  have  been  eliminated.  A  first-rate 
ozobrome  is  sent  by  A.  G.  Lawson,  entitled  "  The  Farrier  "  (6).  It 
is  remarkably  rich  and  strong,  and  the  action  is  well  caught.  The 
Thames  and  St.  Paul's  have  furnished  E.  A.  Morgan  with  a  de- 
lightful subject  in  "  Evening  "  (13).  It  has  great  feeling.  H.  W. 
Fincham  is  quite  in  his  element  with  the  fine  majestic  print  repre- 
senting the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  to  which  he  gives  the  title, 
"The  Hero  of  Crecy  "  (16).  In  "A  Sunlit  Hall"  (32)  he  has  a 
fine  study  of  sunlight  amongst  the  columns  of  a  crypt-like  chamber, 
and  a  lively  processional  piece  in  "  The  Festival  of  St.  Michael  "  (42). 
Douglas  P.  Fox  also  shows  excellent  work,  his  finest  being  a  comer 
of  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  porches  of  St.  Paul's,  amongst  the 


columns  and  steps  of  which  the  "  Sunshine  After  Rain"  (19)  darts 
its  glorifying  rays.  The  tones  in  this  print  are  of  great  baaoty. 
Another  good  picture  of  bis  shows  a  boat  on  a  shore,  under  the 
title  "  When  the  Mist  of  Evening;  Gathers  "  (26).  We  think  Louis 
Dick's  "  Cobbles  "  (30)  has  scarcely  subject  enough.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  more  than  a  view  of  a  pavement,  and  though  light  and  shade 
plays  a  great  part,  it  fails  to  give  the  thing  pictorial  charm.  As  a 
print  the  work  is  a  good  performance.  His  "  Fortune  Lane,  Hamp- 
stead "  (9),  is  a  much  finer  composition,  but  the  excellent 
'•  Portrait  E.  B."  (154)  is  by  far  Mr.  Dick's  best  thing  this  year. 
Here  we  have  a  finely  treated  head  of  an  old  gentleman,  with 
strong  character,  and  well  placed  on  the  paper.  A.  H.  Lisett  is 
very  strong  in  portraiture,  and  J.  L.  Treadway  has  an  effective 
panorama  of  the  "  Bull  Ring,  Lisbon  "  (164),  mounted  in  the  proper 
semicircular  fashion.  There  is  a  scientific  section  and  a  show  of 
good  lantern  slides,  as  well  as  a  few  Autochromes.  The  latter  do 
not  seem  to  develop  towards  anything  more  artistically  satisfying 
wherever  one  sees  them. 


HACKNEY     PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 

The  Mayor  of  Hackney  opened  this  society's  exhibition  on 
Wednesday  last  at  the  Public  Baths.  It  is,  as  usual,  a  show  of 
high  merit,  and  the  programme  of  lectures  and  music  on  each  of 
the  four  nights  has  proved  attractive  to  the  usual  crowded 
gatherings.  The  excellent  plan  of  hanging  each  member's  work 
in  a  separate  panel  is  again  adopted.  The  first  constitutes  a  liberal 
show  by  F.  Raven  Briggs,  who  errs  on  the  side  of  over-contrast. 
Elliot  Peel's  best  work  is  "  A  Sunny  Comer "  (20),  a  snow  scene 
in  the  Alps,  of  excellent  quality.  Jas.  Linley's  pictures  are  also 
somewhat  strong  in  contrast,  though  otherwise  fine.  In  fact. 
Hackney  is  just  now  on  the  point  of  losing  sight  of  the  brightness 
and  jbyouspess  of  nature.  And  this  is  the  greater  pity  because  all 
the  work  is  so  remarkably  good  in  other  respects.  Even  Wm. 
Rawlings  is  a  little  doleful,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  vigorous  and 
beautiful  "  Mountain  and  Flood  "  (39).  His  other  works  are  fine 
enougn  to  those  who  do  not  object  to  the  low  key  and  quiet  tones. 
S.  W.  Shore's  half-dozen  portraits  culminate  in  a  splendid  multiple 
gem  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  "Portrait"  (44),  and  the  secretary, 
Walter  Selfe,  is  at  his  very  best  in  "  Out  of  the  Mist"  (47),  a 
tug  on  the  river,  giving  movement,  textures,  atmosphere,  and  pic- 
torial effect  in  full  measure.  E.  T.  Coombes  shows  some  well-chosen 
Bavarian  street  scenes,  and  Geo.  H.  Capper  a  large  variety  of 
South  of  England  town  scenes,  where  the  tones  have  fine  quality 
in  themselves.  Both  these  gentlemen's  work,  however,  would  be 
even  better  for  more  general  brilliancy  and  sparkle.  Some 
unusually  fine  bromoils  are  exhibited  by  J.  J.  Beasley.  In  parti- 
cular, "The  Portals  of  St.  John's"  (82)  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
truly  artistic  things  in  the  gallery.  A.  J.  Linford,  and  others  also, 
who  have  worked  upon  the  Looe  Harbour  subjects,  has  secured 
the  forceful  effect  that  comes  of  foreground  boats  against  the  light 
distance  of  a  sunny  town,  such  as  is  seen  in  "  Morning  in  the 
Harbour  "  (95).  S.  Woodhouse  gets  a  similarly  striking  effect  in 
his  fine  "Harbour  of  Looe  "  (105). 

In  the  class  reserved  for  members  who  have  previously  received 
not  more  than  five  awards  there  is  some  distinguished  ■work.  E.  G. 
Price  has  an  effective  composition  in  "Leaving  the  Pastures"  (129), 
where  sheep  are  driven  through  a  great  archway,  with  strong  sun- 
shine ;  and  A.  Akerman's  very  imconventional  mother  and  child 
in  "A  Ray  of  Sunshine"  (139),  deserves  notice.  Messrs.  Gibard, 
Gilburt,  Williams,  Caudle,  Linford,  Hunt,  Grice,  Raynor,  and  Dr. 
7<mit&  make  up  this  section  between  them.  E.  J.  Hunt  has  a  good 
theme  in  his  ^hips,  called   "  Misty  Morning  "   (161). 

Another  class  is  for  pictures  taken  at  the  society's  outings,  and 
here  one  sees  several  promising  ideas  that  could  bear  development. 
The  scientific  and  technical  class  is  not  a  large  one,  but  the  glides 
are  numerous,  and  the  colour  transparencies,  which  is  a  class  open 
to  all,  is  unusually  strong.  Autochromes  are  exclusively  patronised, 
and  the  selection  includes  examples  by  all  the  best-known  workers 
in  this  branch.  The  local  class  admits  non-members  resident  within 
six  miles.  Its  standard  is  a  high  one,  befitting  the  reputation  of 
the  Hackney  Society.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  are  nnable 
to  give  a  list  of  awards,  the  judging  for  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Furley  Lewis. 
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FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

November  1  to  4. — Hackney  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  W.  Selle, 

24,  Pembury  Road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E. 
November  6  to  11. — Southampton  Camera  Club.   Sec,  C.  M.  Cooper, 

203,    Shirley   Road,    Southampton. 
November  7  to   11. — Norwich   Photographic   Society.     Sec,   J.   T. 

Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bowthorpe  Road,  Norwich. 
November   15  to   18. — Cambridge   and   District   Photographic  Club. 

Sec,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Guest  Eoad,  Cambridge. 
November   15   to    22.. — Portsmouth    Camera   Club.        Entries   close 

November  7.     Sec,  J.  C.  Thompson,  23,  Elm  Grove,  Southsea. 
November  27  to  30. — City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic 

Society.     Sec,  F.  W.  Gardner,  135,  Vaughan  Road,  Harrow. 
1912. 
March  12  to  16. — Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  James   W 

Wright,  30,  Oakhill  Road,  Sheffield. 
May   3  to  11. — Photographic  Arts    and    Crafts.     Sec,  Arthur    C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Patent  r)eu)$* 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"  Photo- Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  application  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
October  16  and  21  : — 
Fl^sh-Lioht. — No.    23,016.     Photographic    flash    lighting.     Herbert 

Ernest  Coston  and  Dover  Street  Studios,  Ltd. 
L.\NTERN-SLiDES. — No.    23,077.     Slides    for    magic    lantern    or    the 

like.     John  James  Fleming  and  Clarence   Mahood. 
PHOTor,R.\PHic  Paint. — No.  23,125.     Paint  for  use  in  cinematograph 

and  photographic  screens  and  the  like.     Thomas  John  Main  Crow- 

ther  and  Alfred  William  Walker. 

Printing.— No.  22,931.     Printing  processes.     George  William  jNIas- 

cord. 
C1NEMATOGH.4JHS. — No.  23,051.     Cinematograph  apparatus.     Charles 

Joshua  Lane  and  Thomas  jMacready  Down. 
CtNEM.ATOGRiPHS.— No.     22,985.      Cinematograph    cameras.     Ernest 

Francis  Moy  and  Percy  Henry  Bastie. 
CiNEMATOGRAPHT.— No.    22,841.     Cinematograph   and    magic-lantern 

pictures.     Richard  John  Wilcox  Down. 
Cinematographs.— No.    22,728.     Means   for   operating   the   shutters 

of  cinematograph  enclosures.     Charles  Henry  Jones. 
Colour    CiNKMATOGRAPHy.— No.    23,221.        Coloured   cinematograph 

films.     Alfred  James  Waggett. 

Cinematographs.— No.  23,079.  Cinematographs  and  the  like. 
Frederick  Mathys. 

Cinematogr_\phs.— No.  23,195.  Cinematographic  apparatus.  Charles 
Francois  Dessaud. 

Colour  Cinem.^toghaphy.— No.  22,842.  Taking  and  projecting 
animated  pictures  in  natural  colours.  William  Frederick  Jolni 
Bannister  and  James  Clifford  Crawley. 

Stereo  -  Cinematograph.  -  No.  22,910.  Stereo-cinematograph 
fcmanuel  Cervenka. 

'"^clkl    ^'*''''^°''--"^°-    23,185.     Imitation    X-ray    illusion.     Arthur 


COMPLETE    SPEC/FI^'ATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
'1  hese  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  Sd.  each,  post  free   from  the 

Patent    Office,    25,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lant 

London,   W.C.  ' 

The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application   in   this   country    or 

abroad,  xn  tl^  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Cinematograph  Pictore  Book.-No.  10,265,  1911  (March  17,  1911) 
The  specific  claim  is  for  a  book  with  leaves  divided  into  blocks 
of  strips,  the  strips  in  the  several  blocks  .being  joined  together 
at  the  back  of  the  book  and  bearing  .eries  of^pictures,  so  th^ 
<•  nematograph  pictures  are  obtained  by  rapidly  tuning  the 
stripg  in  the  several  blocks.  ^ 


In    the    drawing,    n    represents    the    book-cover,    which    is    not 
divided,   and   is  of   an  ordinary   rigid   type.     In  this  cover  there 

is  bound,  in  the  usual 
manner,  a  series  of 
pages  6  not  divided  into 
strips,  these  pages  be- 
ing used  for  text,  with 
or  without  illustrations. 
The  subsequent  pages, 
also  bound  in  the  cover, 
are  divided  by  gaps  c, 
d,  e  into  four  blocks  of 
strips  f,  g,  h,  i.  Each 
of  these  blocks  of  strips 
bears  a  series  of  pic- 
tures, as  already  indi- 
cated, so  that  by  bend- 
ing back  the  whole 
block,  and  then  releasing  the  strips  in  rapid  succession,  a  cinemato- 
graphic picture  is  exhibited. 

The  construction  may  be  modified  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  dividing  the  leaves  into  strips.  There  may,  for  example,  be 
a  vertical  division  or  divisions,  leaving  a  block  or  blocks  of  strips 
side  by  side  with  a  bound  margin  for  text,  adjacent  to  the 
back  of  the  book.  The  divisions  need  not  be  made  uniformly 
throughout  the  book ;  there  may  be  blocks  of  different  thick- 
nesses and  of  different  widths.  The  cover  may  also  be  divided 
for  example,  if  the  book  is  a  magazine  or  other  journalistic 
publication.  The  stiff  cover  may  also  be  dispensed  with.  The 
pictures  may  be  on  one  side  or  both  sides  of  the  strips.  Rudolf 
Schulze,  35.  Arndtstrasse,  Leipsic.  Germany. 
Pigmented  Emulsion.— No.  22.426,  1910  (Sept.  27,  1910).— The 
invention  relates  to  photographic  sensitive  surfaces,  and  consists 
essentially  in  the  preparation  of  a  sensitive  emulsion  (containing 
silver)  capable  of  application  as  a  paste  pigmented  with  kaolin  or 
preparation  of  kaolin,  and  in  an  improved  device  for  use  in  the 
production  of  the  print  or  positive.     Substances  such  as  sulphate 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


of  baryta,  kiesulguhr,  pumice  liave  been  proposed  for  use  in 
emulsions  with  similar  object,  but  kaolin  has  been  found  to  yield 
a  desirable  body  not  obtainable  with  other  pigmenting  substances. 
The  pigmented  photographic  paste  is  capable  of  application 
either  generally  or  locally  to  any  surface,  whether  rigid  or  flexible, 
by  means  of  a  brush.  The  paste  may  be  applied  to  paper,  parch- 
ment, the  human  skin,  leather,  asbestos,  wood,  textile,  etc.     When 


Fig.  3.  Fig   4. 

dry  and  after  exposure,  the  subsequent  operations  may  be  per- 
formed by  baths  in  the  way  usual  with  photographers,  or  these 
after  processes  may  be  carried  out  by  the  use  of  the  dabbeis, 
whereby  it  is  made  practicable  and  easy  to  photograph  on  any 
part  of  the  human  body  or  on  any  animal  or  on  a  vegetable  surface 
during  growth,  or  on  the  margin  of  a  bound  book,  or  on  a  fixed 
article,  a  door  or  other  panel,  for  example. 

The  sensitive  paste  having  been  applied  on  one  side,  or  on  both 
sides,  as  may  be  required  in  the  case  of  paper  or  the  like,  and 
time  having  been  allowed  for  the  coating  to  dry,  and,  if  necessary^ 
hardened,  the  negative  is  placed  or  held  in  position,    when  the 
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exposure  is  made,  a  candle  or  oil  lamp  being  convenient  for  the 
purpose  if  the  paste  is  one  suited  for  development,  a*  distin- 
guished from  printing  out.  For  printing  out,  an  intense  light  as 
daylight  or  the  arc  electric  light  may  be  required. 

i'he  fluid  to  be  used  (whether  developer,  water,  or  fi.\ing  solu- 
tion, or  toning,  preparations)  is  taken  up  by  an  absorbent  wad  or 
dabber  which  may  be  composed  of  hair,  spotiRe,  absorbent  cotton, 
fibre,  or  the  like,  and  the  saturated  wad  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  sensitiseil  and  e.xposed  surface.  Drawings  of  absorbent 
wads  or  dabbers  are  shown.  Figure  1  is  a  view  of  a  convenient 
pad  or  wad,  of  which  the  absorbent  mass  a  is  assumed  to  be  brush- 
like and  composed  of  soft  hairs ;  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  the  mass  is 
composed  of  felted  or  interlaced  fibres  a*.  In  each  case  the  mass 
is  mounted  in  a  backing  6,  which  is  formed  into  a  handle  6>.  In 
the  case  of  paper,  textile  or  other  thin  porous  base,  two  wads  may 
be  used  ;  one  on  each  side.  As  shown  in  Fig.  3  the  two  wads  may 
be  mounted  on  hinged  levers  or  spring  holders  c  c,  and  for  use 
simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  In  Fig.  4  the  pads  are 
shown  as  carried  by  spring  arms  d  d. 

The  preparation  of  the  sensitised  pigmented  paste  may  be  carried 
out  in  the  following  manner  as  an  example  : — 

A. — Salicylic  acid      2i  grs. 

Bromide  of  potassium  90    grs. 

Water       , 2i  ozs.  fluid. 

Gelatine    30    grs. 

Starch    90    grs. 

Melt,  with  constant  stirring,  in  a  water  bath,  so  as  to  soften  the 
starch,  and  after  cooling  add,  with  constant  stirring,  the  following 
preparation  : — 

B. — Silver  nitrate     95    grs. 

Water      li  ozs.  fluid. 

The  above  is  suitable  for  development. 

Kaolin,  or  preparation  of  kaolin,  is  added  to  the  paste  as  a 
thickener  or  neutral  pigment ;  this  addition  being  made  to  the 
finished  paste  or  to  preparation  A.  As  an  example  of  pigmenting, 
from  20  to  100  grains  of  kaolin  may  be  added  to  the  mixture  A 
or  to  the  resulting  completed  emulsion. 

A  paste  adapted  for  "  printing  out "  may  be  prepared  as 
follows  : — 

C. — Salicylic  acid  2i  grs. 

Potassium  bitartrate     20    grs. 

Sodium  chloride     10    grs. 

Citric  acid    , 50    grs. 

Water    _. 2i  ozs.  fluid. 

Gelatine    .'. 30    grs. 

Starch    90    grs. 

■  Melt,  with  constant  stirring,  in  a  water  bath,  so  as  to  soften  the 
starch,  and  allow  to  cool ;  then  add  preparation  B,  with  constant 
.stirring.  From  20  to  100  grains  of  kaolin  or  preparation  of  kaolin, 
are  added  to  preparation  C  or  to  the  finished  emulsion. 

Both  boiled  starch  and  gelatine  being  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  emulsions  for  photographic  purposes,  no 
general  claim  is  made  in  respect  thereof.  Similarly,  no  general 
<'laini  is  advanced  in  respect  of  agaragar  as  a  substitute  for  gela- 
tine. 

For  convenience,  preparation  B  may  generally  be  stored  or  pre- 
served in  a  small  bottle  or  a  sealed  glass  tube,  and  A  or  C  in  a 
bottle  ;  the  quantities  being  proportioned  to  each  other  in  the  ratio 
given  above. 

By  breaking  oK  the  sealed  ends  of  the  tube  and  allowing  pre- 
paration B  to  flow  slowly  into  A  or  C,  with  constant  stirring,  the 
sensitive  paste  is  completed  and  made  ready  for  use. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  good  condition  of  the  preparation  when 
exported  or  kept  for  long  periods  under  specially  trying  circum- 
stances, the  water  or  moisture  is  removed  from  the  emulsoid  paste, 
leaving  the  solids  as  film  or  sheet  or  ribbon,  which  are  placed  or 
inserted  in  an  appropriate  bottle  or  vessel.  When  the  preparation 
is  required  for  use,  the  bottle  is  filled  (or  partly  filled)  with  water 
and  submitted  to  heat  so  as  to  cause  the  solid  material  to  dis- 
solve. The  water  is  removed  from  the  emulsoid  paste  in  any  well- 
known  manner,  as  for  example,  by  spreading  on  a  glass  plate  and 
drying,  the  drying  being  facilitated  by  soaking  in  alcohol.  The 
method  of  drying  may  be  that  known  as  Kennett's,  or  the  equally 


well-known  alcohol  method  may  be  employed.— Otto  Fulton,  3, 
Rupert  Street,  Leioeeter  Square,  London,  W. 
PoRTABi.K  Dabk-«oom.— No.  27.995,  1910  (December  1,  1910).  The 
invention  consists  of  a  collapsible  box  in  which  to  develop  pUte*. 
etc.  The  box  is  provided  with  sleeve  holes  and  safe-light  window. 
Wilhelm  Macke,  Bahnhofstrasse,  .Marienfelde,  Berlin. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  : — 
C1XKMAT0CR.VPH  Phonogh.\PH.— No.    22,468.     Apparatus    for    estal 

lishing  synchronism  between  cinematographic  projection  apparatus 

and  talking  machines.     Ropero. 


Jinakcteu 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  eontemporarie*. 


Colours   in   Lantern-slidea. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in  "  Photography  and 
Focus,"  for  October  31,  Mr.  W.  S.  Crocket  gives  the  following  use- 
ful hints  :— "  For  contact  printing  I  use  the  usual  lantern-shde 
printing-frame  as  sold  by  all  dealers,  and  for  my  illuminant  that 
common  article  of  every-day  use— a  wax  vesta.  The  reason  for  my 
using  this  form  of  illuminant  is  that  I  find  it  is  of  less  varying 
qualities  than  any  other  common  form.     -My  developer  is  made  up  a* 

follows  : — 

Stock  Solutions. 
A.— Pyrogallic   acid    60  g"- 

Sodium   sulphite      i  "z. 

Water      10  ozs. 

B. — Ammonium  carbonate    100  grs. 

Potassium  hvdrate      90  K"- 

Ammonium  Womide      70  grs. 

Water      W  ozs. 

Now,  supposing  I  am  working  with  a  negative  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  and  want  to  produce  a  slide  of  a  nice  warm  black  colour, 
I  give  the  plate  an  exposure  of  about  20  seconds,  burning  the  wax 
vesta  about  five  inches  from  the  printing-frame,  and  being  careful 
to  keep  the  light  moving  up  and  down  to  ensure  even  illumination 
Then  I  take  two  drams  of  A  stock  solution  and  2  drams  of  B  solu- 
tion, and  to  the  mixture  of  these  I  add  half  an  ounce  of  water. 
The  image  begins  to  show  in  about  one  minute,  development  being 
complete  in  about  five  minutes. 

"  My  next  slide  I  may  want  to  make  of  a  wanner  colour,  just 
away  from  black  and  bordering  on  sepia.  I  give  the  plate  ao  ex- 
posure of  30  seconds,  and  use  the  same  equal  quantities  of  deve- 
loper, but  add  an  ounce  of  water.  By  diluting  the  developer  with 
water  in  this  method,  I  get  colours  running  through  the  various 
sepia  tones  right  up  to  red  chalk.  The  rule  is,  the  longer  the  ex- 
posure and  the  more  dilute  the  developer,  the  more  red  the  image.'' 

Stand   Development  for  Lantern*slide9. 

For  slides  of  a  sepia  or  cool  brown  tone  (writes  Mr.  H.  Bernard 
Ward  in  the  "  Amateur  Photographer  "  for  October  30),  developed 
by  the  "stand"  method,  I  have  obtained  very  satisfactory  results 
with  the  following  two-solution  formula  : — 

A.— Pyro ■. 20  grs. 

Potassium    metabisulphite    60  grs. 

Potassium  bituside     20  grs. 

Water  to     30  ozs. 

B.— Ammonia  (.880)  1  dr. 

Water  to    30  ozs. 

For  normal  development  each  of  the  above  stock  solutions,  A  and 
B,  are  made  up  with  only  10  ozs.  of  water;  diluted  as  above,  the 
60  ozs.  of  combined  solution  is  sufficient  to  fill  my  tank  and  develop 
thirty  slides.  As  regards  exposure,  using  Paget  slow  lantern  plate, 
three  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  burnt  at  a  distance  of  four  feei. 
from  the  printing-frames  will  be  found  correc>t  for  average  negatives, 
and  the  lantern-slides  will  have  acquired  sufficient  density  to  leave 
a  margin  for  final  reduction  after  ten  or  twelve  minutes  in  the  tank. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  overdo  the  reduction,  or  fine 
detail  will  be  lost. 
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Deu)  Books* 


"  Tales  of  the  Untamed."  By  Douglas  English.  London  :  Eve- 
leigh  Nash.  5s.  net. 
ill".  English  set  himself  a  difficult  task  when  he  undertook  to  adapt 
Monsieur  Louis  Pergaud's  "  De  Goupil  a  Margot,  Histoires  de  Betes  " 
to  an  English  setting.  But,  still,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
series  of  six  stories,  written  in  a  most  imaginative  and  fant-astic 
style.  He  brings  to  light  the  dramatic  side  of  the  animal  world  in 
his  almost  lurid  descriptions  of  the  death  agonies  undergone  by 
various  untamed  animals  in  their  combats  with  their  fellow  creatures 
or  with  their  arch-enemy,  mankind.  On  the  whole,  the  tales  are 
told  in  a  fairly  straightforward  manner ;  but  there  are  passages 
wh?re  the  narrator  lapses  into  such  fantastical  language  that  the 
reader  is  at  a  loss  to  grasp  his  meaning. 

Mr.  English  has  illustrated  his  book  with  a  set  of  charming  photo- 
graphs, beautifully  reproduced,  and  each  of  a  kind  which  is  admir- 
ably in  keeping  with  the  subject-.natter  and  style  of  the  text. 


"  The  Adventures  of  Jack  Rabbit."  By  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S 
London  :  Cassell.     6s.  net. 

Yet  another  example  of  Mr.  Kearton's  intimate  knowledge  of 
animal  life  is  given  us  in  the  form  of  a  clever  and  amusing  story 
under  the  above  title.  Jlr.  Jack  Rabbit,  head  of  the  rabbit  house- 
hold, relates  his  own  life  history  in  clear  and  simple  language  to 
his  children.  He  tells  how,  in  his  wanderings  from  home,  he  is 
captured  by  two  schoolboys  and  imprisoned  in  a  wooden  hutch. 
Here  he  is  petted,  fed,  and  made  much  of ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
he  prefers  the  free  life  of  the  field,  and  after  many  vain  attempts 
he  at  length  succeeds  in  regaining  his  liberty.  All  the  adventures 
which  subsequently  befall  him,  and  his  many  narrow  escapes  from 
death,  he  most  graphically  describes. 

Jack  Rabbit  is  the  most  observant  of  bunnies.  He  makes  a  point 
of  studying  the  habits  and  customs  of  numbers  of  his  field  com- 
panions. He  relates  the  most  extraordinary  stories  of  birds  and 
beasts,  which  leave  us  amazed  at  the  cleverness  and  human  intuition 
which  these  animals  display.  We  have  the  author's  assurance  that 
all  the  anecdotes  are  quite  true. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  a  series  of  extremely  clever 
photographs  and  some  good  reproductions  of  Autochromes.  None  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  iiiBnite  skill  and  patience  which  must  have 
been  needed  to  produce  such  excellent  results.  Although 
originally  intended  for  children,  "The  Adventures  of  Jack 
Rabbit  can  quite  well  be  read  by  their  elders  with  great 
interest  and  amusement.  Mr.  Kearton's  latest  production  will  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  Nature-story  books  which  have  come 
so  much  into  favour  of  late. 


"  The  Romance  of  the  Seasons."     By  F.  Martin  Dunoan,  FR.M  S 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.     6s.   net 
All   lovers   of   Nature   will   welcome   with   pleasure   Mr     Martin 
Duncan's  latest  work,  "The  Romance  of  the  Seasons."     Not  o^y 
does  the  author  dwell  at  length  on  the  beauty  of  spring  and  summer 
flowers   but  graphically  describes  the  various  functions  of  tLrtter 
and    those     of    many     plants    and     trees.      Mr.     Duncan    dLpkys 
an     intimate     knowledge     of    the     doings     and     habits     of     bird 
and  insects   and  devotes  a  clever  and  entertaining  chapter  to  "  Nesrs 
and  Nest-building."     Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related    and  a 
good  word  IS  spoken  for  "Nature's  maligned  childr  n^'  the  w 

IreH  ^  !-'"2'''-'"''  ^^'  ^''^-  *'°^*  wonderful  facte  in  na^r^ 
are  described  m  flowing  and  easy  language,  and  the  reader  is  not  p"r 
p lexed  by  strings  of  long  and  difficult  names.  The  bo^k  ^  l^h!.  l, 
illustrated  by  fifty-one  useful  photographs,  and  the  St  is  f,  [f  ^ 
interesting  knowledge,  the  result  of  long  observation  Ind  L  1 
m  the  author's  most  pleasing  style.  ^'^''t'on.  and  conveyed. 


Hoightot    u/'fr'"'   °'     ^°"''r'     "'^°    '-^presented    Messrs. 


Deu)  materials,  $c. 

Christmas    Card    Mounts.       Sold    by    Jonathan    Pallowfield, 
146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  Christmas  card  mounts,  which  the 
firm  of  Fallowfield  describe  and  illustrate  in  their  newly-issued  12- 
page  list,  there  are  two  in  paitii ular  which  should  specially  appeal  to 


The  Uepplewiiite. 

the  professional  photographer  by  reason  of  their  exceedingly  tasteful 
design  and  suitability  for  practically  every  style  of  print  now  in 
vogue.     These  are  the  "  Hepplewhite,"  a  paste-on  mount,  and  the 


Tile  Argeut. 
"  Argent,"  which  is  of  the  slip-in  pattern.     The  "  Hepplewhite  "  is 
a  neat  folder,   issued  both  in  ash-brown  and   pearl-grey,   with  an 
inner  fly-leaf  of  figured  transparent  paper.     The  outside  motto  and 
inside  and  outside  borders  are  in  a  neat  design  of  somewhat  darker 
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tone.  The  mount  provides  a  space  for  the  print  of  2{  by  4|,  suit- 
able for  both  large  and  small  C.D.V.  sizes.  The  price  is  Is.  8d. 
per  dozen,  IBs.  per  gross. 

The  "Argent"  mount,  which  is  issued  only  in  the  postcard  size, 
may  be  obtained  either  with  rectangular  or  oval  opening.  It  also  is 
supplied  in  two  colour?,  a  light  grey  and  a  medium  brown,  in  each 
case  witli  neat  embossed  motto  on  the  front  and  border,  round  the 
opening  for  the  photograph,  of  darker  tint.  The  price  is  Is.  9d. 
per  dozen,  18s.  per  gross.  Both  these  new  designs  are  quite  up  to 
the  modern  high-class  standard  which  photographers  demand  in  their 
mounts,  and  both  can  be  offered  to  a  high-class  circle  of  customers. 

In  a  number  of  other  styles  and  sizes,  including  a  useful  series  of 
calendar  mounts,  Messrs.  Fallowfield  display  a  similar  sense  of 
modern  requirements,  but  their  selection  also  includes  mounts  with 
coloured  decoration,  suitable  for  midget  and  smaller  prints,  such  as 
they  have  for  many  years  past  specialised  in  supplying. 


Photographic  Christmas  Cards. — Messrs.  Walter  Pearce  and 
Co.,  St.  George's  Press,  Brentford,  W.,  approach  the  professional 
photographer  anxious  to  do  a  Christmas  card  trade  from  a  somewhat 
different  standpoint  from  that  of  the  mount  maker.  They  offer  a 
large  series  of  mounts  of  their  own  manufacture  for  the  reception  of 
photographs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  undertake  the  printing  of  a 
few  words  of  greeting  on  the  lines  of  the  all-popular  private  Christ- 
mas card.  A  bulky  specimen  album  of  the  cards  and  greetings 
shows  that  in  mailing  this  offer  they  are  paying  full  regard  to  the 
description  of  prints  which  are  now  general ;  the  mounts  include 
styles  and  tints  fitting  for  the  reception  of  both  black-toned 
bromides  and  gaslights  and  warm-coloured  platinums,  carbons,  or 
C.C.'s.  The  full  range  includes  mounts  to  take  both  rectangular, 
oval,  and  circle  prints,  and  we  can  imagine  no  more  easy  way  for 
the  photographer  to  deal  with  the  Christmas-mount  business  than 
to  display  to  his  customers  one  of  Messrs.  Pearce's  albums,  the 
mounts  in  which,  by  their  pleasing  tones  and  textures,  should  make 
it  easy  to  secure  orders. 

A  Photoorapher's  Christmas  Booklet.— Under  the  name  of 
"  Friendship's  Best  Greeting,"  Messrs.  Walter  Pearce  and  Co.,  of 
Brentford,  have  just  issued  a  booklet,  containing  within  a  pair  of 
covers  of  art  green  paper,  a  well-printed  leaflet  on  art  paper,  bring- 
ing before  a  photographer's  customers  the  convenience  of  the  photo- 
graphic Christmas  card,  and  illustrating  several  attractive  styles  of 
it.  The  whole  production  is  very  tastefully  done,  in  a  way  with  which 
a  local  printer  could  not  readily  compete,  and  is  issued  by  Messrs. 
Pearce  only  to  one  photographer  in  a  district.  The  booklet,  which  is 
supplied  at  a  very  moderate  price,  is  one  which  photographers  could 
use  at  very  little  trouble  to  themselves  in  bringing  their  studio  before 
customers  at  a  time  of  year  when  many  people  are  easily  induced 
to  order  photographs. 

Rajar  Christmas  Sensitised  Postcards.— Photographers  issuing 
portrait  postcards  with  a  Christmas  design  on  half  of  the  fronts 
should  write  to  Messrs.  Rajar,  Ltd.,  Mobberley,  Cheshire,  for  a 
sheet  of  the  eight  designs  in  which  the  Rajar  cards  are  issued.  All 
varieties  of  card,  P.O.P.,  bromide,  etc.,  are  supplied  with  these 
Christmas  designs  without  addition  to  the  ordinary  prices. 


The  well-known  optical  firm  of  C.  P.  Goerz  has  been  awarded  at 
the  Turin  Exhibition  four  Grands  Prix  and  one  Gold  Medal. 

The  Ealing  Photographic  Society  is  forming  "classes"  for  the 
instruction  of  its  members  in  the  various  branches  of  photography. 
The  society's  dark-room  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  demonstration 
purposes,  as  well  as  being  centrally  placed  in  Ealing.  It  is  in  the 
Town  Hall  Buildings.  Ladies  or  gentlemen  interested  should  write 
for  further  particulars  to  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bartlett,  6, 
Craven  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Tuck.— We  regret  to  announce  the  death, 
at  his  residence.  Western  Road,  Cheltenham,  of  Mr.  William  Henry 
Tuck,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  photographic  trade.  Mr. 
Tuck  was  representative  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  London  and 
Paris,  for  nineteen  years  prior  to  inaugurating  the  firm  of  Xorman 
May  and  Co.  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Norman  May.  He 
also  established  various  other  businesses  throughout  the  country. 


Deu)  JlpparatuSt  $c« 


The    "  FUnaz "    Keflex  Camen,    Ho.   2.    lold    by   the  City 
■ale  ai\d  Ezohantra,  90-84,  Fleet  Street,  Iiondoa.  S.C. 

In  this  new  model  of  reflex  r.imera  the  price  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  "  Planex  "  new  model  by  a  substantial  amount,  yet  the 
camera  is  well  fitted  with  the  movements  which  are  customary  in  a 
reflector  instrument.  The  mirror  is  raised  on  pnahing  down  the 
shutter  release,  and  automatically  falls  after  the  exposure.  A 
catch,  holding  it  in  the  up  position,  is  however  provided  for  use 


when  giving  time  exposures.  The  focal-plane  shutter  has  outside 
adjustment  of  speed,  the  camera  is  fitted  with  rack-and-pinion  rising 
front,  spring  lens-shade,  rotating  back,  and  hood  which  is  quickly 
erected.  The  price,  with  three  double  slides,  but  without  lens,  is 
£7  7s.  in  quarter-plate,  £9  9s.  in  5  by  4  and  postcard,  and  £10  10s. 
in  half-plate.     The  postcard  model  is  fitted  with  reversing  back. 


Express  Adjustable  Taylisfht  Enlargers.  Sold  by  W. 
Butcher  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  Houae,  Farrin^don 
Avenue,  Iiondon,  E.G. 

In  thi»  series  of  folding  daylight  enlarging  cameras  Messrs. 
Butcher  have  provided  the  amateur  worker  with  a  strongly  made 
apparatus  which,  as  sent  out,  may  be  used  as  a  fixed-focus  instru- 


ment  for   enlargement    upon    •  '    '  two   definite   scales,   or,    if 

preferred,  can  be  set  by  the  worker  himself  for  intermediate  degrees 
of  enlargement.    The  camera,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  consists  of 
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a  back  body  holding  the  dark-slide.  To  this  body  is  hinged  the 
baseboard,  which,  when  the  enlarger  is  closed,  completely  shuts  in 
the  bellows  and  two  frames,  the  one  for  the  lens  and  the  other 
for  the  negative.  These  latter  are  held  firmly  in  position  on  the 
baseboard,  and  are  adjusted  according  to  the  indications  of  bold 
register  numbers.  The  apparatus  is  strongly  made  in  bird's-eye 
birch,  and  is  fitted  with  extremely  solid  brass  struts,  so  that  when 
erected  the  whole  forms  a  substantial  instrument.  It  is  made  in 
five  sizes.  The  smallest,  for  enlarging  quarter-plates  to  half  or 
whole-plate,  price  £1  Is.  For  enlarging  quarters  to  whole-plate  or 
12  X  10,  the  price  is  £1  10s.  For  postcard  negatives  to  these  two 
latter  sizes  the  price  is  also  £1  10s.  For  half-plates  to  12  x  10  or 
15  X  12,  £2  23.  A  size  is  also  made  for  9  x  12  cm.  negatives, 
enlargements  from  which  may  be  obtained  in  18  x  24  cm.  or 
24  X  30  cm.,  price  £1  15s.  These  prices  include  single  achromatic 
lens  and  one  dark-slide. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

P.iRAGON  Plates. — Mr.  W.  Ziegler,  the  agent  of  these  plates,  has 
just  issued  a  thirty-six-page  book  of  extracts  from  letters  from 
professional  users  testifying  to  their  qualities.  The  booklet  may 
be  had  on  application  to  14,  Oliver  Grove,  South  Norwood, 
London,  S.E. 


rocetingsjol^Socletles^ 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Friday,  Novembeb  3. 

Barrhead  and  District  Amateur  Art  Club,     Annual  Social. 

Cowlairs  Co-operative  Camera  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.    Night  Outing,  Hyde  Park. 

MoKDAT,  November   6. 

Soutbport  Photographic  Society.     "By  Road  and  Water  in  Norway."     C.   L. 

Fannthorpe. 
Bath  Photographic  Society.     "  DevelopiuK."    W.  J.  Hallett. 
Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.     "Flashlight  Photo'Jiraphv."    E.  E. 

Hill. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.    Lantern  Slide  Competition,    •'  Unconven- 
tional Portraiture."    E.  O.  Hoppt*. 
Southampton     Camera    Club.       "Some    Dutch    Places   and    People."      Arthur 

Marshall. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    "  A  Toned  Bromide,  and  Carbon  Enlargement 

from  a  Quarter-Plate  Negative  in  One  Hour's  Time."    W.  H.  Womersley. 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.     "An  Evening  with  Pictures." 

P.  Bale  Kider. 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.     "  With    Naturalists    under    Canvas    in    West 

Ireland."    Chris.  A.  Cheetham. 
City  of  London  and  Cripplegate    Photographic  Society.     "  Enlarging."    F.  W. 

Gardner. 
Leeds  Camera  Club,    "From  Land's  End  to  Shrewsbury."    Godfrey  Bingley. 
Oldham  Equitable  Photographic  Society.    "Betouching."    W.  Bell,  for  Gevaert, 

Limited. 

TcESDAT,  Novembeb  7. 

Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.     "The  Differences   in    Eeticula- 

tion  of  Gelatine  Obtained  by  the  Use  of  Various  Chromates  aud  Bichromates." 

W.  T.  Wilkinson 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.    A  Review  of  the  Exhibition. 
Sheffield  Photographic  Society.      "  Lantern  Slide  Making."    T.  G.  Hibbert. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     "  A  Maker  of  Empire."    F.  G.  Ryder. 
Leeds  Photographic  Society.     "  Rome— Ancient  and  Modern,  with  a  Peep  at  the 

Italian  Lakes."    Bev.  W.  H.  Booth. 
Doncaater  Camera  Club.     "  The  Gum  Bichromate  Process."    A.  H.  Hill. 
Bradford  Grammar  School  Photographic  Society.     "Retouching."     \Y.  Bell,  for 

Gevaert,  Limited. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society,    Council  Meeting. 

WiDDXSBAT,  November  8. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society,     "Through  Belgium  to  Switzerland  " 

Harold  G.  Bailey. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.    Visit  to  the  Work*  of  the  Platinotype  Company  at  Penge. 
Coventry    Photographic   Club.      "Toning,    Finishing,    and    Mounting    Bromide 

Prints."    Members. 
Partick  Camera  Club.    "My  Methods."    Wm.  Duff. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     "  Practical  Slide  Making."    C.  D.  Paton. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.     "  What  is  Pictorialism."    J.  E.  Wigfull. 
We-t  Surrey  Photographic  Society.     "  Amateur  Photographer  V"  Prize  Slides. 
Hucknall  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     "  Carbon  and  Ozobrome  Demonstration." 
North  Middlesex  Photographic   Society.   "  The  Garden  of  the  Mediterranean  " 

C.  H.  E.  West. 
Accriugton  Camera  Club,    "  Betouching."    W.  Bell,  for  Gevaert,  Limited. 

Tbcbsdat,  Novembeb  9. 

Bodley,  Parsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    "  Album  Makiutr  " 
W.  H.  Womersley.  *■■ 


Southampton  Camera  Club.     "  Old  Southampton."    G.  T.  Vivian. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.   "  Pictorial  Work  in  Great  Towns." 

A.  H.  Blake. 
Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.    "  '  X  •  Bay  Photography."    Dr.  W.  S.  Haughton. 
Oldham  Photographic  Society.     "Retouching,"    W,  Bell,  for  Gevaert,  Limited. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.     "  Photography "  Prize  Slides.        • 
London   and   Provincial   Photographic   Association,      "  .\rt    and  the    Cameri." 

P.  Bale  Eider. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC     SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  October  31,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  K.C.,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Newmarch  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  entitled 
"A  Glimpse  of  Spain,"  dealing  chiefly  with  those  cities  which 
were  most  characteristic  of  the  country  and  people,  the  whole  being 
illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  excellent  lantern  slides.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  terminated  the  proceedings. 


Croydon  Camera  CLUB.^It  must  be  six  or  seven  years  ago  when 
Mr.  Edwin  W.  Taylor  first  initiated  members  into  the  mysteries  of 
"  Faking,"  considered  as  a  fine  art.  Since  then  his  lecture  has  been 
included  in  the  Affiliation  set  of  "roundabouts,"  amply  evidenced 
by  the  cracked  and  damaged  condition  of  the  slides  illustrating  it. 

Last  week  this  accomplished  photographic  prestidigitateur  and 
quick-change  artist  was  accorded  a  most  cordial  reception,  and 
deservedly  so,  since  years  have  tempered  enthusiasm  with  discretion, 
and  nothing  has  been  lost  thereby.  No  longer  can  we  imagine  Mr. 
Taylor  setting  forth  with  camera  and  plates  bent  on  securing  land- 
scapes containing  the  maximum  of  objectionable  features,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  subsequently  converting  them  into  things  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  for  ever ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occasions  are  not 
infrequent  when  an  otherwise  excellent  subject  is  spoilt  by  thp 
inclusion  of  some  undesirable  object,  and  even  the  most  rigid  purist 
might  here  pardon  an  obliteration  followed  by  a  harmonious  substitu- 
tion. Unless  told,  he  certainly  would  not  be  aware  of  the  alteration, 
if  Mr.  Taylor  had  effected  it.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  none 
of  the  lecturer's  productions  will  ever  find  themselves  in  the  archives 
of  the  many  Survey  and  Record  societies  now  in  existence.  If  so, 
some  very  nice  disputes  are  bound  to  arise  in  days  to  come,  for  Mr. 
Taylor  has  a  decided  penchant  for  "opening  out  landscapes  "  by  the 
demolition  of  houses  and  hills,  and  changing  the  configuration  of  the 
country  generally.  Antiquarians  in  dispute  have  not  a  reputation 
for  the  best  of  tempers,  and  very  serious  results  might  arise  out  of 
an  argument  based  on  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  photographs. 

Quite  an  appreciated  discussion  followed  the  lecture,  and,  con- 
sidering the  subject,  in  its  way  it  would  have  been  a  record  had 
not  Mr.  Keane,  just  at  the  last,  and  without  the  faintest  provocation, 
brought  up  the  interminable  ethics  of  the  "right  to  fake,"  "If," 
said  Mr.  Keane,  with  vehement  self-imposed  indignation,  "  photo- 
graphy is  to  be  considered  an  art,  everything  conducing  to  that  end," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Encouraging  cries  from  friends  such  as,  "Do  shut 
up  !  "  and  "  Good  night !  "  brought  Mr.  Keane  and  a  most  interesting 
evening  to  a  close. 


Commercial  Si  Ceaal  intellidence* 


At  the  Bristol  B-4xkbiipicy  Court,  on  October  27,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Hamilton,  photographer,  carrying  on  business  under  the  name  of 
Allan  Hamilton  and  Sons,  7,  Paul  Street,  Kingsdown,  was  publicly 
examined.  Debtor  was  a  widow,  and  her  late  husband  had  been 
in  the  business  since  1880,  and  had  died  intestate  last  year.  For 
some  years  prior  to  her  husband's  death,  trade  had  been  falling 
off,  and  soon  after  his  decease  it  became  clear  that  the  business 
,  was  insolvent.  The  profits  were  only  about  £50  o  year,  while  the 
household  expenses  amounted  to  £90.  The  examination  was 
adjourned. 

Lkg.^l  Notices.— a  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Fritz  Robert  Alfred  Rosener  (trading  as  the  West  London  Stores 
and  Studios),  photographer,  etc..  The  Square,  Seaton.  Devonshire. 
A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  tlie  case  of  George  Lazar,  photo- 
graphic artist,  81,  Marlboiougli  Road,  Roath,  Cardiff,  lately  residing 
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at  29,  Tudor  Road,  and  carrying  on  boaincu  at  33,  Queen  Street, 

Cardiff. 

NEW  COMPANY  RKGISTERED. 
Sticky  Backs  Photo.  Co.,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered 
■with  a  capital  of  £1,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  take  over  the 
business  of  photographers  carried  on  by  E.  S.  Perry  and  D.  R. 
Blair,  at  4.^,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton.  First  directors,  D.  R.  Blair, 
E.  S.  Perry,  and  L.  F.  Pugh.  Registered  office,  4a,  Acre  Lane, 
Grixton,  S.W.     Private  company. 


DciDS  ana  Dotes* 


R.P.S. — On  November  21,  after  the  paper  entitled  "  A  New 
Density  Meter,"  by  Jlr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  has  been  read,  Mr.  F.  F. 
■Renwick  will  read  a  paper  on  "  Wedge  Screens  and  Some  of  Their 

Uses." 

The  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Hobbs. — It  is  with  much  regret  that  we 
record  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Hobbs,  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  at  the  age  of  47.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Hobbs 
has  been  connected  with  the  photographic  trade.  For  some  time 
he  was  manager  of  the  photographic  department  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Auxiliary  Co-operative  Society,  and  he  afterwards  became 
■manager  of  the  European  Blair  Film  Company  in  the  early  days 
of  film  photography.  From  that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Hobbs  was  connected  in  one  capacity  or  another  with  Kodak, 
Limited.  He  joined  the  Kodak  company  some  twelve  years  ago,  to 
become  manager  of  their  new  branch  shop  in  Brompton  Road, 
liondon,  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  promoted  to  the  management  of 
the  Regent  Street  branch.  In  1907  he  was  chosen  to  accompany 
Mr.  H.  M.  Smith  on  a  tour  to  India  in  the  interests  of  the  Kodak 
■Company,  and  on  his  return  became  manager  of  the  Newcastle 
■branch.  "  Both  in  London  and  the  provinces  Mr.  Hobbs  made 
-many  friends,  who  learned  with  sorrow  the  news  of  his  sudden 
illness  and  death  from  pneumonia,  following  on  influenza.  The 
•funeral  took  place  at  the  Saltwell  Cemetery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
on  October  20.  Mr.  W.  J.  West,  of  Glasgow,  was  present  to  repre- 
sent the  directors  of  Kodak  Limited,  Mr.  Reginald  Owen  to  repre- 
sent the  professional  photographers,  Mr.  J.  Smith  to  represent  the 
dealers,  and  Jlr.  E.  C.  Harwood  to  represent  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Hobbs  in  the  London  offices  of  the  firm. 

Festivai,  of  Empire,  1911.— Photographic  Section.— The  follow- 
ing  is  the  official  list  of  awards  at  the  recent  Festival  of  Empire 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  : — 

Silver  Cup,  awarded  for  the  best  collection  of  pictures  sent  by  a 
British    Society.— Birmingham    Photographic    Society. 

Silver  Cup,  awarded  for  the  best  collection  of  pictures  sent  by  an 
Overseas  Society. — Winnipeg  Camera  Club. 

Diploma  for  Gold  Medal,  awarded  to  Smith  London  Photographic 
Society  and  to  the  Cape  Town  Photographic  Society. 

Silver  Medal  awarded  to  Bromley  Camera  Club  and  to  Photo- 
graphic Art  Club,  of  Ottawa. 

The  following  awards  were  made  for  individual  pictures  : — 

Grand  Prix  :  G.  Clark,  South  London  Photographic  Society,  for 
No.  654,  "  Broadstairs. " 

Gold  Medals  :  Harold  Baker,  Birminsham  Photographic  Society, 
for  No.  70,  "  The  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle  " ;  Mrs.  Barton,  Birming- 
ham Photographic  Society,  for  No.  75,  "The  Soul  of  the  Rose"; 
J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society,  for  No. 
300,  "  Near  Amberley  "  ;  A.  E.  Hearne,  Winnipeg  Camera  Club,  for 
No.  1,088,  "Old  Log  Cabin." 

Silver  ^Medals  :  S.  W.  Shore,  Bowes  Park  Photographic  Society,  for 
No.  138,  "The  Sanctuary — Evening";  Grafton  Goatley,  City  of 
London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society,  for  No.  156,  "  The 
Cillie  " ;  Bertram  Wickison,  City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photo- 
graphic Society,  for  No.  175,  "On  the  Tide";  Howden  Wilkie, 
Wimbledon  Park  Photographic  Society,  for  Nos.  561,  562,  and  563 
<series) ;  G.   T.   Walford,  South  London  Photographic  Society,  for 


No.  667,  "Ftacked  with  Sunlight";  W.  J.  Edmnncb,  Watford 
Camera  Club,  for  No.  426,  "  Murky  London  "  ;  M.  Tboni|»oii,  Cupe 
Town  Photographic  Society,  for  No.  1,119,  "  Whenca  comes  mine 
Aid  "  ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hart,  Photographic  Society  of  India,  ff^r  No. 
1,209,  "  A  MonnUin  Solitude  "  ;  Rev.  W.  Forbes,  Capo  Town  Photo- 
graphic  Society,  for  No.  1,110,  "  Summer." 

Professional  Photography.— Grand  Prix:  Bonip  Broa.,lfi6,  StrtaU 
ham  High  Road,  S.W. 

Gold  Medal  :  Miss  Ellen  Macnanghten,  83a,  OloucesterEoad,  S.W. 

Silver  Medals  :  The  Mattype  Company,  30,  New  Bond  Street, 
W. ;  Howard  M.  King,  85,  George  Street,  Croydon. 


Corresponaence* 


•••  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
A'o  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•••  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinion*  expret$td 
.  by  our  correspondents. 

EXPOSURES  WITH  STUDIO  ARC  LAMPS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — ^We  see  in  your  issue  of  October  20,  nnder  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents,"  that  "Artificial  Light"  is  asking 
about  his  lamps  and  complaining  of  the  long  exposures.  It  appears 
that  he  is  burning  them  two  in  series  on  220-volt  continuous  cur- 
rent. This  is,  of  course,  a  great  mistake  for  photographic  work,  and 
if  proper  photographic  lamps  are  employed  they  should  be  burnt 
singly  on  the  220-volt  circuit,  the  exposures  would  then  be  about 
one-fifth  of  what  they  are  with  his  present  arrangement.  No  altera- 
tion in  the  carbons  of  his  present  lamps  will  make  much  difference. 
— Y'ours  faithfully. 

The  Westmikster  Enoinsebino  Co.,  Ltd. 
Willesden,  N.W.  J.  O.  Giedlestonb. 

TANK    DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Having  read  the  recent  correspondence  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal "  on  tank  development,  I  feel  that  something  yet  remains  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  tank  method. 

As  Mr.  Morse  truly  says  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Journal," 
there  is  nothing  special  in  the  tank  itself  to  explain  why  the  average 
amateur  gets  better  results  with  the  tank  than  he  can  without  it. 
The  real  secrets  of  the  success  of  the  tank  method  are  twofold  : — 

(1)  Because  tank  development  is  time  development. 

(2)  Because  it  is  carried  out  in  total  darkness. 

The  average  amateur  who  tries  to  ascertain  the  density  of  his  nega- 
tive by  the  light  of  the  ordinary  ruby  lamp  is  unable  to  judge  of 
the  exact  moment  when  development  should  be  stopped.  If  he  uses 
rapid  plates  he  probably  fogs  his  negatives  at  the  same  time  by  undne 
exposure  to  the  dark-room  lamp.  The  use  of  various  brands  of  plateii 
would  still  further  increase  the  difficulty  of  judging  density  owing  to 
the  different  thickness  of  the  emulsion  on  different  brands. 

In  the  tank  method  development  is  measured  by  time,  and  when 
that  time  has  expired  correct  density  is  reached  and  vnthout  any 
risk  of  fog. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  photographer  myself,  not  having 
much  time  for  the  hobby.  I  am  therefore  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  usually  when  developing  my  holiday  batch  of  plates  I  have  hope- 
lessly failed  to  get  even  a  fair  approximation  to  regularity  as  regards 
density,  and  certainly  the  majority  of  my  negatives  have  been  more 
or  less  fogged  by  light. 

During  the  present  year,  however,  I  had  a  pleasant  sorprise.  A 
friend  who  had  invented  a  new  method  of  daylight  development 
asked  me  to  try  it  while  away  on  my  holiday.  The  system  admitted 
of  developing  the  plates  singly  or  in  batches,  and  I  was  able  to  carry 
out  all  the  operations  in  a  bathroom  which  conveniently  contained 
a  table,  chair,  jug  of  water,  basin,  etc.  Having  made  some  ex- 
posures in  the  morning  I  usually  developed  them  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  full  light  of  day  with  the  sun  often  shining  into  the  room. 

In  the  old  days,  after  developing  and  fixing  a  negative  I  used  to 
ask  myself  :  "Is  it  a  good  one?  "  and  I  must  say  that  oftenor  than 
nut,  to  use  a  parliamentary  phrase  (doubly  true  in  this  case),  the 
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answer  was  "  in  the  negative."  With  the  tank  system,  however, 
I  found  that  after  the  first  day's  operations  the  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative.  The  next  day  the  answer  was  the  same,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  I  began  to  realise  the  fact  that  photography  for  me 
had  at  last  become  an  exact  science,  and  that  I  could  attain  the 
desired  and  prearranged  result  every  time.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  there  is  more  in  time  develop- 
ment by  means  of  a  tank,  for  the  average  amateur,  than  Mr.  ]Morse 
seems  to  realise.  I  believe  that  "  you  will  get  better  results  with 
the  tank  than  without  it"  is  true  when  addressed  to  the  vast 
majority  of  amateur  photographers,  and  therefore  that  tank  develop- 
ment has  come  to  stay. — Yours  faithfully,  W.  H.  Phillips. 
98,  Truro  Road,  Wood  Green,  N., 
October  27,  1911. 

SPEED  MARKINGS  OF  SHUTTERS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Smith's  paper  on 
tests  of  photographic  shutters,  and  have  been  watching  the  adver- 
tising pages  in  the  hope  that  some  manufacturer  existed  who  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  goods  to  announce  his  readiness  to  supply 
a  shutter  that  would  pass  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  Tests, 
but  up  to  the  present  that  hope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  realised. 

Is  there  no  maker,  British  or  foreign,  who  can  give  us  a  shutter 
which  is  reliable,  fairly  and  regularly  efficient,  and  within  20  per 
cent,  of  its  marked  speeds  1 

I  wrote  to  one  firm  some  little  time  ago  asking  for  full  particulars 
of  the  performance  of  one  of  the  most  expensive  "  between  lens  " 
shutters  now  on  the  market ;  but  all  I  got  was  a  pamphlet  with  a 
number  of  bald  but  flowery  statements  which  gave  no  information 
of  any  value. 

Is  there  no  manufacturer  who  will  give  us  a  shutter  that  is  not 
even  blatantly  dishonest ;  for  it  is  now  fairly  well  known  that  the 
higher  speeds  are  generally  deliberately  marked  much  higher  than 
they  ever  attain? — Yours  faithfully, 

Krypton. 


HALATION   IN   REFERENCE  TO   LENSES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  photographers  to  the 
fact  that  some  forms,  at  least,  of  the  modern  anastigmat  lenses  (the 
double)  show  a  great  deal  more  halation  in  photographing  interiors 
with  windows,  and  in  making  transparencies  in  the  camera  than  the 
simpler  forms  of  rectilinear  and  single  lenses.  I  attribute  this  to 
the  larger  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  in  that  form  of  lens. 

Whether  all  do  this  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  It  has  occurred 
with  me  with  a  German  anastigmat,  and  with  an  American  make 
of  double  anastigmat.  I  first  noticed  it  in  making  enlarged  tran- 
sparencies and  negatives  in  a  window  with  the  camera,  of  which 
sort  of  work  we  do  considerable.  I  found  the  fine  details  very  much 
obscured,  and  one  day  was  startled  by  the  difference  when  I  put  in 
the  place  of  the  anastigmat  a  Dallmeyer  wide-angle  rectilinear,  and 
still  more  so  in  using  the  single  combinations  of  the  latter. 

It  may  be  possible  that  all  anastigmats  do  not  have  this  defect, 
but  the  two  German  lenses  I  have,  as  well  as  the  Domestic  lens,  all 
show  this  peculiarity.  With  this,  however,  in  making  exposures  for 
at  home  interior  portraits,  I  find  the  anastigmats  give  better  defini- 
tion in  the  shadows  with  less  exposure  than  the  older  form  of  lenses 
working  at  the  same  relative  apertures.  Is  not  this  due  to  the  same 
quality  that  causes  halation  ?  D.  Bacheach. 

16,   W.  Lexington  Street,   Baltimore,  U.S.A. 

[It  is  hardly  in  the  nature  of  things  that  halation  should  be  caused 
by  a  defective  lens.  We  should  imagine  that  spherical  aberration 
was  present  in  the  anastigmats.  This  would  give  a  blurred  rim 
round  the  strongest  lights  in  a  picture,  say,  the  collar  in  a  man's 
portrait,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  halation.  As  a  rule, 
well  corrected  rectilinears  are  free  from  spherical  aberration  over  at 
least  the  central  part  of  the  field,  while  many  otherwise  excellent 
anastigmats  are  not. — Eds.   "  B.  J."] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — It  is  refreshing  to  learn  from   "  Scot's  "   letter   in 
.vour  last  issue  that  one  employer  at  least  is  prepared  to  pay  a  living 


wage,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  "  Scot "  should  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  a  waster ;  but  the  remedy  is  in  the  employers'  own 
hands  to  a  great  extent.  They  invite  this  sort  of  imposture.  They 
insert  that  objectional  phrase  in  their  advertisements,  "  state  salary 
required."  The  waster  states  a  low  figure,  and  the  better  men, 
knowing  a  cheap  assistant  is  wanted,  will  not  reply  to  advertisements- 
so  worded,  unless  he  is  a  married  man,  and  must  get  employment  at 
once,  and  he  asks  a  poor  wage  simply  to  tide  him  over  until  he  can 
get  something  better,  and,  like  all  cheap  men,  he  will  clear  out  in  a 
few  weeks. 

If  a  married  man  asks  a  salary  only  sufficient  to  keep  a  small 
family  in  comfort,  and  to  prevent  the  eternal  struggle  to  make  ends- 
meet,  then  he  can  wait  in  vain  for  replies,  for  the  cheap  man  with 
a  plausible  yarn  will  surely  beat  him. 

We  know  there  is  no  sentiment  in  business,  but  there  is  at  home, 
and  if  the  employer  will  offer  the  steady  married  man  a  wage- 
sufficient  to  keep  things  going  comfortably  at  home,  he  will  find  that 
he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  few  extra  shillings  in  salary  by 
increase  in  business  :  the  married  man  whose  heart  is  in  his  profes- 
sion does  not  want  to  be  continually  on  the  move,  and  is  not  always, 
watching  the  clock. 

I  myself  have  been  seeking  an  appointment,  through  circumstances- 
beyond  my  control^  and  have  become  so  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
princely  wages  offered  to  me  that  I  have  sought  employment  ii> 
another  trade  until  I  can  find  an  employer  prepared  to  pay  a  reason- 
able salary  to  an  employee  who  will  stay  with  him  and  study  hi» 
interests. 

Employers  have  been  talking  a  lot  about  lifting  up  the  photo 
graphic  profession ;  let  them  start  by  liftinn-  up  the  salaries  of  steady 
men  they  employ,  and  they  will  soon  find  the  assistants  will  begin 
to  lift  the  business. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Jones. 

Ivy  Cottage,  Leech  Green  Lanes, 

Rednal,    Worcestershire,    Oct.    30,    1911. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  one  who  has  only  recently  emerged  from  the 
employee  stage,  I  wish  to  partake  in  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
union  of  assistants.  I  feel  particularly  called  upon  to  reply  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  Hearn's  criticism  against  the  formation  of  such  a  union, 
basing  his  hostile  attitude  upon  the  happy  standing  of  assistants, 
painting  their  condition  in  fairy  colours,  and  actually  challengini; 
every  good  worker  who  cannot  dictate  his  own  terms.  I  think  it  is- 
rather  a  pity  that  Mr-  Hearn  omitted  to  read  the  sad  revelations 
contained  in  the  articles  signed  by  "Too  Old  at  Forty,"  or  in  the- 
voluminous  correspondence  re  Sunday  trading,  which  has  a  bearing, 
upon  the  state  of  assistants.  To  evade  Mr.  Hearn's  obvious  trap,  I 
like  to  pose  before  your  intelligent  readers  as  one  who  Avorked  to- 
the  satisfaction  of  firms  inside  of  Bond  Street,  but,  nevertheless, 
circumstances  forced  me  a  few  years  ago  to  work  for  a  house  also- 
not  very  far  from  Bond  Street.  I  started  at  9  a.m.  and  finished  at 
11  p.m.,  sometimes  12  p.m.,  six  times  a  week,  and  additional  odd 
jobs  especially  preserved  for  Sundays,  the  intricacies  of  which  occu- 
pied all  my  attention,  and,  leaving  time  to  look  after  itself,  I  passed 
through  this  ordeal,  side  by  side  with  others,  for  £1  a  week.  Fate 
has  endowed  that  employer  with  tlie  ambition  to  survive,  and  1 
cannot  exactly  blame  him  individually.  But,  just  the  same,  is 
not  price-cutting  the  cause  of  our  humiliation?  Is  not  every  unfair 
competitor  trading  seven  days  a  week,  and  extorting  two  men's- 
labour  values  out  of  one,  a  tyrant,  a  despot  to  employer  and  employee 
alike?  I  wish  "Non-Unionist,"  ilr.  Goodyer.  and  the  above  gentle- 
man could  enlighten  us  as  to  what  more  can  assistants  do  than 
making  bricks  without  straw.  They  also  fail  to  allocate  time  for  seli- 
improvement.  I  think  I  know  of  numbers  to  whom  this  luxurious 
pursuit  is  quite  out  of  reach.  As  to  Mr.  Hearn's  assertion  that  trade 
unionists  are  dishonest,  the  only  word  I  can  reply  in  repudiating 
the  charge  is  that  it  is  insulting. 

I  advocate  unionism  as  a  first  step  to  tackle  an  intolerable  state 
of  affairs,  confronting  the  ordinary  and  superior  worker  alike,  and 
as  an  institution  whose  function  it  is  to  study  the  causes  of  irregu- 
larities in  the  labour  world,  and  to  devise,  wherever  possible,  means 
to  combat  the  onslaughts  of  demand  and  supply,  invention,  and 
capital.  I  am  convinced  that  a  united  body  of  responsive  assistant* 
could  bring  about  ameliorating  reforms  beneficial   to  the  profession. 
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To  my  Radical  inclinations,  revolutionary  and  wild  as  it  soundi,  I 
think  it  a  possible  evolution  of  concerted  action  of  professional 
workers'  societies  to  achieve  Parliamentary  representation.  It  is 
also  my  opinion  that  formulating  a  programme  of  a  suggested 
campaign  from  either  society  vtill  appeal  more  to  those  concerned 
than  if  the  call  is  debarred  from  outlined  propositions. 

Before  I  conclude  I  would  inform  "Scot"  that  photographers 
here  in  Dublin  are  also  complaining  from  the  scarcity  of  good 
operators.  I  put  it  down  to  .smallness  of  salarj-  offered.  Some  time 
ago  I  received,  in  reply  to  my  advertisement  for  an  artist,  heaps 
of  letters  preceded  by  telegram,  stating,  "I  am  coming.  Letter 
follows."  I  have  spent  several  return  fares.  The  consequences 
were  discouraging. 

Finally,  I  applied  for  two,  and  the  resulting  diminution  in  bulk 
of  boring  matter,  furnished  me  a  striking  testimony  of  the  inalienated 
aversion  of  the  inditferent  to  work  in  company  with  a  more  skilful 
colleague.  By  this  simple  manoeuvre  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
right  man.  All  I  have  to  add  is  that  my  terms  in  the  advertise- 
ment and  following  agreement  were  explicit.— Yours  most  respect- 
fully' A.  Cohen. 

9,  iAIary  .Street.  Dublin. 
October  30,  1911. 


Answers  to  CorresponaentSe 

— *<>*• — 

••  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Thk  British 
Journal  of  PHOTOCfRAPHY,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   tMs  ensures  delay. 

%•  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•»•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affair*  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,   Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

•-•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henri 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  nt  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photograph.s  Reoistbred  : 

W.  HauiDton,  Ddvon   Bank,  Stepps,  Olasi;ovr.    Photograph  of  lining   arm    and 
nhouMer  with  /act  pm-  in  projile.  and  backgroiml  tpaa   rei-rvtd  for  trade, 
purptme^,  oner  th"  deltoid  and  Incepx  nuufclea 
J.  L.  Hoffmau,  West  Cliff  Studio,  Freeland  Road,  Clactonoo-Sea.     Photograph 
[  West  Parade.  Clact'tn-fia-Sea:  '* Sout'i-Wetit  Stonn," 

J.  lQ?bam  and  Sons.  Winton  House,  Ashton-on-Mer8<-y,  Cbesiiire.     Photograph  of 
I  I  the  late  .'iir  tniliam  J.  Crnmilen,  ISaronet. 

G.  and  H.  A. — We  think  you  had  best  apply  to  Messrs.  Sichel  and 

Co.,   or  the   Tress  Co.,   stating  your  requirements. 
Colouring  Photographs. — Can  you  recommend  an  instructive  book 

on  tinting   photographs  in  water-coloiu's  ? — M.   B. 

"  Art    of    Retouching   Negatives   and   Finishing   and    Colouring 

Photographs,"  by  R.  Johnson.     Marion  and  Co.,  2s. 
Cinematography. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  if  there  is 

any  paper  devoted  to  the  cinematograph ;  also  any  good  book  on 
_the  subject.— C.   O.   P. 

The    "Bioscope"   and    the   " Kinematograph    Journal,"    each 

»ld.    weekly.      About   the    best    practical   book   is    the    "  Modem 
Bioscope  Operator,"  published  at  the  "Bioscope"  office  (Ganes, 
Ltd.,   Shaftesbury  Avenue,   W.). 
Enclosed  Arc  Lamps.— In  your  issue  of  October  13,  page  774,  you 
have  a  par  on  "  More  light."     Please  say  in  what  way  your  advice 

can  be  applied  to  the lamp,  and  oblige. — Yorkshire. 

The  paragraph  in  question  referred  to  open  arc  lamps  only,  and 
more  particularly  to  those  of  the  older  models  used  in  "  umbrella  " 
reflectors.  The  only  way  to  obtain  more  light  with  the  Jandus 
system  is  to  inci-ease  the  number  of  lamps. 
Jan. — The  copper  method  is  as  good  as  any  we  know  for  commercial 
work.  You  can  sulphide-tone,  and  then,  by  toning  with  gold,  get 
a  good  red  tone,  but  it  is  a  rather  round-about  method.    Another 


method  is  to  bleach  in  an  iodine  solution  as  formerly  used  for 
sulphide  toning,  say,  iodine,  4  grs.  ;  potass  iodide,  10  grs.  ; 
water,  1  oz.  ;  wash  well,  and  tone  in  Schlippe's  salt,  25  grs.  ;  soda 
carbonate,  16  grs.  ;  water,  1  oz.  This  bath  must  be  used  fresh. 
Books  on  Oil  and  Wateb-Colour  Paintino.— Are  there  any  books 
published  on  the  art  of  oil  paintings,  portraits,  etc.,  and  address 
where  I  could  purchase  them,  and  at  what  coat  of  same?  2.  Are 
there  any  books  on  water-colours  ?  Address  where  I  could  purchase 
them,  and  cost. — Anxious. 

Apply  to  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  38,  Rathbone  Place, 
London,  W. 
RKLiEr  Castikos.- Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
enclosed  relief  and  intaglio?  Do  you  think  castings  such  as  these 
would  be  of  any  nse  commercially — say,  to  silversmiths  or 
stampers,  etc.  ? — Rklosf. 

The  casts  are  very  good  e.xamples  of  the  possibilities  of  photo- 
graphy in  relief,  but  your  question  is  rather  out  of  our  province. 
We  should  advise  you  to  write  to  the  "  Jeweller  and  Metal- 
worker," 24,  Clerkenwell  Road. 
Various. — 1.  Could  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  stretchers  and 
cardboards  for  mounting  enlargements?  2.  What  size  condenser 
I  would  require  for  making  20  by  16  prints  by  gaslight  from 
i-plate?  3.  Also  where  I  could  obtain  the  water-colours,  flesh 
tint.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  as  stated  in  this  year's  "  Almanac  "  on  page 
783?    Y'ou  would  greatly  oblige — Condenser. 

1.  Griffiths'  Steam  Works,  26  to  31,  Eyre  Street  Hill,  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.  2.  Five-inch,  but  even  with  an  arc-lamp,  ex- 
posures will  be  very  long.  Why  not  use  bromide?  3.  Winsor  and 
Newton,   38,   Rathbone  Place,   London,   W. 

C.  A.  Kestkrion. — You  are  working  in  a  rather  confined  situation 
in  respect  to  both  flooT  space  and  head  room,  and  on  that  account 
alone  wo  should  not  advise  you  to  use  gas,  the  heat  of  which,  in 
all  but  very  cold  weather,  will  be  a  great  drawback.  We  should 
think  that  you  will  require  a  lamp  of  the  inverted  pattern,  so 
for  the  reflected  open-arc  lamp,  well  and  good.  Messrs.  Marion 
would  be  able  to  advise  you  as  to  this,  whilst  for  the  inverted 
arcs  you  can  apply  to  the  Westminster  Engineering  Co.,  or  to 
as  to  get  the  arc  as  high  as  you  can.  If  you  could  find  space 
the  Kodak  Co.  Also,  the  Jupiter  lamp  of  Messrs.  Griffin  is  of 
small  size,  and  might  suit  you   well. 

Keeping  Proofs. — Some  time  ago  I  had  an  order  to  photograph 
some  old  buildings  the  property  of  a  gentleman.  I  did  them  from 
two  points  of  view,  and  supplied  him  with  a  copy  of  each.  Thj-ee 
weeks  later  he  said  they  were  satisfactory,  but  would  keep  one 
and  return  the  other,  which  he  did.  Then  he  wanted  my  bill, 
and  also  two  unmounted  copies  (one  of  each),  and  before  I  could 
send  them  he  returns  the  second  proof  to  me  through  a  Court 
photographer.  It  looks  as  if  he  has  got  it  copied.  Have  I  any 
remedy  ? — Wioole. 

No,  you  have  not.  It  has  been  held  that  a  customer  has  the 
copyright  in  prints  which  he  does  not  order. 

Bathing  Plates. — At  what  temperature  docs  absolnt«  alcohol  need 
to  be  heated  to  dissolve  pinacyanol  and  pinachrome  to  mix  for  the 
sensitive  bathing  of  plates?  None  of  the  books  give  anything 
definite,  but  merely  say  warm. — S.  J.   F.   (N.Z.) 

The  temperature  required  is  according  to  the  speed  with  which 
you  desire  the  dye  to  dissolve.  The  dye  is  placed  in  a  thin 
flask,  which  is  then  held  over  a  flame  until  the  solution  is  com- 
plete, 60  degrees  Centigrade  (140  degrees  Fahrenheit)  will  usually 
be  found  sufficient.  If  the  alcohol  is  allowed  to  boil  the  solution 
will  occur  at  its  quickest,  but  it  will  dissolve  in  time  at  a  much 
lower  temperature.  Pinacyanol  is  now  sold  that  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  with  this  the  question  would  not  arise. 

Gaslight  and  Plate  Developer. — Will  you  kindly  give  formula  for 
developer  for  cheap  gaslight  papers  and  postcards  to  give  good 
contrast — a  developer  which  could  also  be  tiaed  for  P.S.  plates? — 
Developer. 

We  cannot.  Gaslight  paper  requires  a  developer  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  about  twice  the  strength  of  that  for  plates,  and  contains 
more  bromide,  and  the  cheaper  the  paper  the  more  bromide  re- 
quired. We  advise  you  to  make  up  M.Q.  developer  about  double 
strength,  suitable  for  negatives.     Mix  this  with  equal  bulk  of 
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water  for  plates,  and  use  neat,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  bromide 
per  oz.  for  paper.     Try  for  this  purpose  : — 

Metol       .'. M  grs. 

Sodium   sulphite       2  ozs. 

Hydroquinone        50  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate    li  o^' 

Distilled  water  to  20  ozs. 

Portrait  Lens. — We  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  recommend 
us  a  portrait  lens  of  a  good  type  of  the  latest  style,  suitable  for 
taking  cabinet  portraits  and  groups  in  the  studio,  or  a  good  size 
lens  to  take  cabinet  and  full-plate  portraits  and  groups  in  the 
studio,  and  a  15  x  12  lens  to  take  groups  outdoor,  and  occasionally 
in  the  studio,  and  give  us  also  names  of  makers  of  cameras  quite 
suitable  for  professional  use. — R.  Salunkay  and  Co. 

We  think  that  you  would  find  a  Dallmeyer  3A  Patent  Portrait 
lens  most  suitable  for  your  studio  work  up  to  whole-plate,  if  you 
have  a  fairly  long  studio,  otherwise  a  2A  would  be  better ;  for  the 
15  X  12  plates  any  good  anastigmat  working  at  //6  to  //8,  and 
having  a  focal  length  of  not  less  than  18  inches.  Any  of  the 
following  would  suit  your  purpose  :  Homocentric  Series  II.  No.  9, 
Stigraatic  Series  II.  No.  9,  Goerz  Celor  No.  8,  or  a  19-inch  Rapid 
Rectilinear  by  any  good  maker  if  //8  is  a  sufficiently  large  aper- 
ture. As  regards  studio  cameras,  see  the  list  of  makers  under 
heading  "  Cameras,  Studio,"  in  the  "  Almanac."  2.  It  is  contrary 
to  our  custom.  We  suggest  you  apply  direct. 
Attendance  at  Court. — I  was  ordered  to  take  a  few  photographs  for 
a  solicitor,  and  he  mentioned  that  he  would  require  me  to  attend 
the  court  to  prove  them.  When  sending  the  finished  photographs 
I  enclosed  a  letter  stating  my  fee  would  be  £2  2s.  for  attending 
court  (as  no  fee  was  previously  mentioned).  Now  I  have  just  had 
a  reply  to  that  letter  which  I  would  like  your  valued  opinion  on. 
The  tone  of  the  letter  is  quite  uncalled  for,  and  not  at  all  business- 
like as  man  to  man.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  I  have  done 
right,  and  that  the  fee  is  in  order.  It  would  not  pay  me  to  accept 
less,  as  it  would  mean  closing  the  studio  for  the  day,  as  I  have 
only  two  youngsters  here,  who  are  incapable  of  operating.  I  may 
say  the  photojjraphs  were  exceptionally  good  (although  I  say  it). 
He  is  not  very  enthusiastic  in  his  letter. 

The  letter  is  :  "  The  photographs  which  accompanied  your  letter 
of  the  21st  inst.  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  but  surely  you  are 
making  a  mistake  in  asking  a  fee  of  £2  2s.  for  attending  the 
court  merely  to  say  '  these  photographs  are  accurate. '  I  would 
remind  you  that  I  am  not  asking  you  to  conduct  the  case." — E.G. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  scale  of  charges  for  such  services ;  but 
even  if  you  have  to  spend  the  best  part  of  the  day  at  the  court  we 
should  have  said  a  guinea  should  have  satisfied  you,  considering 
you  had  received  the  order  for  the  photographs. 
Cakbon,  etc. — 1.  Can  old  unexposed  plates  be  fixed  out,  treated 
with  bichromate,  and  exposed  to  daylight,  and  used  for  support 
in  carbon  transparencies  for  making  enlarged  negatives?  2.  I 
have  read  that  to  transfer  carbon  prints  to  unprepared  paper 
the  print  is  developed  on  ground  opal,  when  dried  coated  with 
3  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  and  in  one  hour's  time  the  un- 
prepared paper  is  slightly  damped,  squeegeed  to  the  gelatine 
print,  and  when  dry  easily  stripped.  Is  this  method  reliable  ? 
3.  If  so,  would  it  not  be  the  same  thing  to  develop  print  on 
flexible  temporary  support  and  coat  the  unprepared  paper  with 
the  3  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  squeegeeing  it,  when  set,  on 
to  the  temporary  support  ?  4.  Is  there  not  a  simple  method  of 
toning  an  ordinary  ferro-prussiate  blue  print  to  green  or  brown ; 
and  if  so,  could  you  give  formula? — E.  K.  C. 

1.  They  can  be  used  as  you  describe,  but  probably  you  will  find 
it  sufficient  to  let  the  fixed  and  washed  plates  become  thoroughly 
dry  simply,  instead  of  bichromating  them.  2  and  3.  We  have 
no  experience  of  the  process,  and  we  doubt  if  it  would  work  well 
as  regards  providing  a  firm  hold  of  the  image  on  the  final  unpre» 
pared  paper,  as  the  gelatine  coating  is  not  in  the  pores  of  the 
paper.  It  is  usual  for  such  work  to  coat  the  paper  with  the 
usual  gelatine  and  chromic  acid  mixture  and  produce  the  carbon 
prinC  upon  it  by  the  single  transfer  method.  4.  There  is  no  really 
satisfactory  process ;  all  yield  a  weak  image  and  give  a  stained 
ground. 
Old  Negatives,  etc. — 1.  Can  you  inform  me  through  your  valuable 
paper  how  I  can  remove  film  from  negatives  to  use  for  greenhouse  ? 


2.  Have  studio  20  x  12,  have  three  lenses.  No.  7  Stigraatic  DaT- 
meyer  Series  3,  9.5in.  focus,  1/1-plate  Cooke,  and  10  x  8  R.l;, 
Dallmeyer  old  type.  Now,  what  would  you  advise?  I  use  the 
12  x  10  Stigraatic  Dallmeyer  for  cabinet  heads  and  postcard. 
Cannot  get  full  length  cabinet  with  it.  I  also  use  it  for  children, 
12  X  10  groups.  I  have  few  to  take — perhaps  three  a  year ;  could 
I  not  dispense  with  this  lens?  I  have  been  told,  but  should  like 
your  authority  on  the  matter,  that  a  1/1-plate  R.R.  lens  with  iris 
by  R.  and  J.  Beck,  early  original  make,  would  answer  the  purpose, 
and  could  get  full-size  cabinet,  and  that  it  is  excellent  for  groups 
in  limited  space.  Is  it  very  rapid — I  mean  rapid  enough  for 
children  ?  Would  you  advise  disposing  of  the  Cooke  and  Dallmeyer 
and  getting  the  Beck?  As  the  10  x  8,  although  older  pattern, 
is  rapid,  and  covers  12  x  10,  it  would  do  for  12  x  10  work,  what 
little  I  have.  Would  this  lens  come  in  for  anything  in  studio? 
Hoping  I  have  not  trespassed  too  much. — Anxious. 

1.  You  can  remove  the  films  from  old  negatives  by  soaking  them 
in  a  hot  solution  of  washing  soda  and  scrubbing  them  with  a  hard 
nail-brush.  2.  We  should  advise  you  to  retain  the  No.  7  Stig- 
raatic for  all-round  work,  using  the  whole-plate  Cooke  for  full- 
length  cabinets.  The  whole-plate  Beck  R.R.  is  rather  too  long  in 
focus  for  full-length,  and  would  require  twice  the  exposure  of  the 
Stigraatic  if  both  were  eraployed  at  full  aperture.  The  10  x  8 
Dallmeyer  R.R.  is  a  little  slower  than  the  Beck  R.R.,  and  is 
certainly  too  small  for  12  x  10  groups,  although  it  would  answer 
for  many  architectural  subjects. 
Various. — 1.  I  have  a  number  of  large  porcelain  dishes,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  side  broken  out.  Can  you  recommend  a 
cement  with  which  to  fix  the  pieces  in  place  again,  so  that  we 
could  again  use  the  dishes?  Also  where  the  cement  is  obtainable 
if  it  is  special.  2.  I  have  ^-plate  lens  (a  Cooke)  which  I  use  for 
landscape  work,  and  wish  at  times  to  increase  size  of  some  object 
being  photographed  without  moving  camera  nearer.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  best  method  to  do  this,  and  would  it  require  much 
extension  of  camera  ?  3.  With  present  portraiture  in  studio,  show- 
ing background  perfectly  white,  I  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
ground  white  enough.  I  use  white  with  a  little  sky  blue  in  it ;  is 
there  a  special  blue  and  white  obtainable  for  best  results  ? — 
F.  E.  G. 

1.  Some  time  ago  an  excellent  cement  called  Cementium  wa8 
recommended  by  Mr.  Watmough  Webster  for  mending  dishes. 
It  is,  or  was,  made  by  Ceraentiura,  Ltd.,  31,  Tanner 
Street,  Berraondsey,  London,  S.E.  Stickphast  China  Cement, 
raade  by  Field  and  Tuer,  Leadenhall  Street,  London, 
alraost  identical  in  its  qualities.  It  dries  like  por>  ■ 
lain  and  will  stand  hot  water.  2.  You  can  get  an 
extension  lens  for  lengthening  the  focus  of  your  lialf-jjlate 
Cooke.  The  size  for  a  half-plate  lens  costs  £1  10s.,  and  increases 
the  focal  length  to  nearly  13  inches ;  the  full  aperture  is  reduced 
to  //ll,  that  of  the  original  lens  being  //6.5.  Write  to  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Hobson,  giving  full  particulars  of  your  lens,  and  they 
will  send  you  a  list  of  these  attachments.  3.  With  regard  to 
background,  there  is  nothing  better  than  pure  white  distemper. 
Try  to  arrange  your  blinds  so  that  some  direct  light  falls  upon 
the  background  while  the  sitter  is  shaded,  that  is  to  say,  bring 
sitter  well  forward,  and  open  a  blind  behind  hira  if  possible. 

*,*  Notice  to  Adtkbtiskbs.— Blocks  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMAEY. 

MM.  A.  and  L.  Lumiere  and  A.  Seyewetz,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  have  described 
two  alternative  methods  of  making  negatives  direct  from  negatives 
by  a  reversal  method  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  process  of 
development  after  fixing,  as  described  in  our  columns  some  month 
or  two  ago.     (P.  851.) 

With  cold  weather  threatening  the  dark-room  worker,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  over-heating  of  developing  solutions  may  be  just 
as  harmful,  though  in  another  direction,  as  undue  chilling  of  the 
developer.  A  thermometer  should  be  kept  at  hand  in  every  dark- 
room.    (P.  850.) 

By  taking  a  little  extra  trouble,  the  lantern-slide  maker  can  bind 
slides  so  that  their  arrangement  in  the  correct  order  for  a  lecture 
and  correct  position  for  the  lantemist  is  greatly  expedited.     (P.  850.) 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Northrup,  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  Franklin 
Institute  has  described  the  details  of  the  method  used  by  him  for  the 
photography  of  vortex  rings.     (P.  852.) 

The  printing  of  borders,  mottoes,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
negative  proper  has  been  granted  patent  protection.     (P.  859.) 

The  importance  which  a  photographer's  customers  set  upon  an 
absolute  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of,  say,  the  delivery  of  a  proof  or 
enlargement,  is  the  subject  of  a  note  on  page  850. 

X  brief  description  of  the  new  Kings,way  headquarters  of  the  Kodak 
Company  in  Europe  will  be  found  on  page  855. 

The  firm  of  C.  P.  Goerz  has  this  week  celebrated  twenty-five  years' 
connection  with  the  photographic  optics  industry.     (P.  857.) 

The  evasions  and  subterfuges  of  the  illustrated  Press  to  provide 
pictures  alleged  to  be  photograpliic  reproductions  of  scenes  in  the 
Law  Courts  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  comment.     (P.  849.) 

An  albumen  wet-plate  process,  rights  in  photographs,  fitting  up 
the  dark-room,  studio  lighting,  enlarging,  etc..  are  subjects  dealt  with 
Hurler  "Answers  to  Correspondents."     (P.  866.) 

The  applications  of  stripping  negatives  in  making  composite  half- 

ne  blocks  are  the  subject  of  notes  on  "  Process  Matters.'      (P.  858.) 

A  "  Society  of  Photo-!Micrographers "  lias  been  formed,  and  will 
meet  once  each  month  at  the  Gardenia  Restaurant,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand.     (P.  865.) 

Focal-plane  and  olher  shutters,  rapid  bromide  printing  machines, 
and  colour  cinematographv  likewise  figure  under  "Patent  News." 
(P.  859.) 


Royal  Society 
of  Painters 
in  Water 
Colours. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 
The  photographs  have  given  way  to 
painted  pictures  at  5a,  Pall  Mall,  where 
a  feast  of  colour  now  reigns.  It  would 
be  well  worth  the  while  if  workers  with 
Autochromes  and  other  colour  mediums  were  to  go  and 
study  this  delightful  exhibition.  We  fancy  they  would 
see  that  the  usual  point-of-view  of  colour  as  seen  by  photo- 
graphers is  neither  the  only  one  nor  the  best  one,  since 
in  most  cases  it  concerns  itself  with  the  local  colour  of 
objects,  and  that  is  the  least  artistic  aspect.  The  subject 
of  Mrs.  Laura  Knight's  bold  work  called  "  The  Deck 
Chair "  (102)  is  one  that  the  Autochrome  has  rendered 
scores  of  times — nariely,  a  lady  sitting  in  a  sunny  garden. 
Here  the  simplicity  and  brilliance  of  the  colour-scheme 
should  be  noted.  The  show  is  full  of  triumphs  of  picture 
making;  iiid  perhaps  the  fact  most  noteworthy  about  it 
this  season  is  the  sudden  blossoming  of  J.  Walter  West 
from  a  pretty  illustrator  into  a  landscapist  of  unusual 
power  and  promise. 


Spurious 
Photographs, 


111  view  of  the  fact  that  photography 
in  court  has  recently  been  prohibited  it 
is  remarkable  thai,  an  evening  paper  of 
November  1  ventured  to  publish  some  photographs  de- 
scribed as  having  been  taken  in  court  during  the  Foster 
V.  Foster  and  Beecham  trial.  Such  a  proceeding  may  be 
well  described  as  asking  for  ti'ouble,  and,  naturally,  trouble 
ensued,  with  the  result  that  it  had  to  be  confessed  that 
the  photographs  were  made,  not  in  the  court,  but  at  the 
newspaper  offices,  while  the  editor  had  also  to  submit  to 
a  severe  reprimand  for  the  terminological  inexactitudes 
of  the  description.  It  was  also  admitted  that  a  picture 
of  the  learned  counsel  addressing  the  court  was  not  a 
photograph  at  all  but  a  drawing  made  from  memory.  Thus 
we  see  that  photography  ha-s  once  more  been  dragged  into 
disrepute  by  up-to-date  press  customs  which  have  already 
done  quite  enough  mischief  in  causing  the  issue  of  so 
many  prohibitions.  Photography  in  court  lias,  of  course, 
been  forbidden,  because  the  privilege  was  so  grossly  mis- 
used. Witnesses  and  other  parties,  very  few  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  appear  in  court  at  all,  were  photographed  with- 
out permission  and  the  results  published  broadcast.  In 
some  cases  no  doubt  such  publication  was  a  welcome 
advertisement,  but  this  again  was  a  gross  breach  of  privi- 
lege, to  which  no  self-respecting  photographer  would  have 
lent  his  aid.  These  things  were  bad  enough,  but  it  was 
quite  iiuiieccssary  to  cap  them  with  the  production  of  what 
amounted  to  bogus  representations,  which  can  only  serve 
to  increase  the  rapidly  growing  distrust  of  the  general 
public  in  all  illustrations,  whether  really  photographic  or 
otherwibo.  There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  among  press- 
men of  a  certain  class  that  the  faked-up  or  bogus  photo- 
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graphic  illustration  is  a  smart  thing  and  a  highly  com- 
mendable piece  of  journalistic  enterprise ;  the  bald  and 
obvious  truth,  however,  is  that  it  is  simply  an  indication 
of  incompetence  and  a  confession  of  failure.  The  final 
result  will  be  that,  the  cheap  photographic  process  block 
will  be  so  discredited  that  it  will  have  to  be  replaced  either 
by  t3'pe  matter  or  by  the  yet  more  expensive  artist's 
drawing,  which,  even  though  as  a  record  it  can  never 
rival  the  true  photograph,  is  yet  quite  as  valuable  as  a 
faked  one  and  far  more  interesting. 


Keeping 
Faith. 


Ill  conversation  with  a  member  of  the 
public  the  other  day  we  were  treated  to 
a  diatribe  on  the  unpuuctuality  of  photographers  in  the 
completion  and  delivery  of  their  w'ork.  What  he  particu- 
larly complainel  of  was  the  failure  to  send  either  proofs  or 
finished  pictures  at  the  promised  time.  It  was  not,  he 
said,  a  question  of  waiting  so  much  as  of  disappointment, 
and  he  pointed  ovic  how  jnuch  more  desirable  it  would  be 
if  photographers  allowed  themselves  a  little  margin  of  time 
so  as  to  provide  for  any  source  of  delay.  Recently,  in  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  stores  in  London,  we  were 
enquiring  for  a  certain  motor  accessory.  It  was  not  in 
stock,  and  on  asking  when  it  could  be  delivered  the 
assistant  said  "  Probably  to-morrow ;  but  I  must  not 
definitely  promise.  We  are  forbidden  to  promise  anything 
unless  wo  are  absclvtd)j  certain  that  it  can  be  delivered  to 
time."  A  little  of  this  policy  would,  we  are  sure,  be 
beneficial  to  most  photographic  businesses.  Some  years 
ago  an  American  humourist  published  a  fable  about  a 
photograpUer  who  delivered  his  work  to  time  and  achieved 
ouch  phenomenal  success  that  in  three  years  his  daughter 
could  aSord  to  come  to  England  and  marry  a  title.  One 
often  finds  in  the  guise  of  a  joke  the  true  opinion  of  those 
wlio  are  too  good  tempered  or  too  lazy  to  complain,  but, 
for  all  that,  appreciate  good  service  as  much  as  the 
grumblers  do. 


Warm 
Developer, 


The  question  of  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  i.s  one  which  is  perennially 
cropping  up,  particularly  with  the  approach  of  winter.  As 
a  rule  the  fault  of  photographers  lies  in  the  direction  of 
using  too  cold  a  solution,  but  a  case  has  recently  come  under 
our  notice  in  which  the  trouble  was  caused  by  an  excess  of 
warmth.     A  brand  of  plates  which  had  been  giving  satis- 


factory results  suddenly  yielded  nothing  but  flat  fog^y 
negatives  with  a  want  of  gradation  in  the  high-lights. 
Variation  of  exposure  and  overhauling  of  the  camera  and 
dark-room  did  not  remedy  the  evil,  and  it  was  only  when 
we  discovered  that  the  developer  was  being  used  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  85  degs.  Fahr.  that  the  plates  resumed 
their  normal  behaviour.  It  is  verj'  necessary  if  even  qualit 
of  image  is  to  be  obtained  to  use  a  thermometer  so  that 
all  events  development  is  commenced  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, but  for  some  reason  photographers  seem  to  have  a 
rooted  objection  to  the  use  of  such  an  instrument.  Men 
who  will  gladly  pay  five  or  six  pounds  for  a  chair  grudge 
eighteen  pence  for  a  thermometer,  the  parsimony  with  r^  - 
gard  to  dishes  and  measures  being  equally  noticeabh 
We  have  been  in  dark-rooms  where  the  work  of  a  prosperou-; 
business  has  been  done,  and  have  found  that  the  assistants 
had  to  use  the  same  dishes  for  all  developers,  intensifying 
and  reducing.  This  is  false  economy ;  one  stained  negative 
will  often  waste  sufficient  of  the  printer's  and  finisher's 
time  to  pay  for  a  dish,  but  it  does  not  appear  as  a  separate 
item. 


Lantern- 
Slide 

Binding  for 
Lecturers. 

will,     however, 
simple  fashion 


The  ordinary  method  of  binding  lantern 
slides  makes  small  provision  for  labelling 
the  individual  slides,  and  none  at  all  for 
sorting  them.  The  following  expedient 
remedy  both  deficiencies  in  a  very 
In  binding  the  slide  black  slips  are  used 
for  the  bottom  edge  and  the  two  sides,  but  the  top  edge  is 
bound  .vith  a  white  slip  cut  as  wide  as  the  masking  of  the 
slide  will  allow.  When  the  binding  is  dry,  a  brush  full 
of  Indian  ink  is  passed  over  the  portion  of  the  white  slip 
that  appears  on  the  back  of  the  slide,  and  then  we  have 
left  a  wide,  white  label  at  the  top  of  the  front  of  the 
slide,  and  also  a  white  strip  at  the  top  edge,  all  the  bind- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  slide  being  black.  The  slides  are 
then  placed  in  a  box  in  proper  order,  all  facing  the  same 
way,  and  all  being  arranged  with  the  white  edge  upper- 
most. A  ruler  is  laid  diagonally  across  the  top  edges 
of  the  slides  and  a  black  ink  line  is  ruled  right  across 
the  lot  with  either  a  drawing  pen  or  a  brush.  This  done, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sorting  and  arranging  of  the 
slides  in  proper  order  is  a  quite  simple  matter.  If  any 
slide  is  out  of  its  proper  place,  that  fact  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  because  the  black  line  will  be  broken,  while  if 
all  the  slides  are  out  of  the  box  and  mixed  up,  they  can 
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Edited  by  Geoege  E,  Brown,  F.I.C. 


The  fifty-first  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  will  be  published  on  December  1. 

Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac 
are  articles   as   follows  :  — 

Lantern-slide  Making.     By  the  Editor. 

A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lantern- 
transparencies  by  reduction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus ;  processes  of  development 
for  black  and  warm  tones ;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  tbs  best  results. 

At  Home  Portraiture.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt.  F.R.P.S. 

Precise  directions  for  indoor  and  out-door  portraiture 
without  a  studio.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  art 
supplement  plates,  showing  effects  of  good  and  bad 
lighting. 

Hints  in  Pictures. 

A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  beginner 
to   perform   such   operations   as   stripping   negative  films, 


mounting  prints,  etc.     One  hundred  and  twenty  illustra- 
tions. 

As  in  recent  issues,  the  systematic  review  of  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  year  under  the  title  "  Epitome  of  Progress  " 
will  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  volume. 

The  lines  followed  in  the  previous  editions  of  the 
Almanac  will  be  maintained  in  general,  but  in  a  number 
of  particulars  the  arrangement  of  the  volume  for  1912 
will  be  modified  to  make  it  more  than  ever  the  book  of 
universal  photographic  reference. 

To  Selling  Agents  of  Almanac. 

Dealers,  newsagents,  etc.,  are  advised  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  edition  is  already  ordered,  and  therefore 
those  who  wish  to  make  certain  of  obtaining  their  supplies 
are  requested  to  place  their  orders  with  Messrs.  H.  Green- 
wood and  Co.  without  delay. 

The  Publishers  will  despatch  parcels  for  simultaneous 
distribution   throughout  the  United   Kingdom. 
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be  taken  in  any  oriler,  put  in  the  box,  and  tlien  be  re- 
.arranged  until  the  diagonal  line  is  again  correct.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  re-soi-t  them  without  consulting  either 
the  titles  or  the  numbtrs,  a  glance  at  the  binding  being 
sufficient  to  show  -vvhicli  way  round  and  which  way  up 
•each  slide  should  go.  The  white  slip  on  the  face  of  each 
•slide  gives  plentj'  of  room  for  title  and  particulars,  while 
.»  reference  number  on  the  edge  will  enable  us  to  pick  out 
nny  particular  slide  required. 


WIIEELB  IN  THE  CINEMATOGRAPH. 
A  QUESTION  which  we  are  often  required  to  answer  is  why 
the  wheels  of  carriages  so  often  appear  to  revolve  in  the 
Avrong  direction  in  cinematograph  pictures.  This  is  not 
at  all  an  unusual  effect,  for  we  have  very  seldom  seen 
jiny  cinematograph  entertainment  in  which  it  was  not 
observable  in  one  or  more  films.  The  problem  is  a  fairly 
simple  one  to  understand,  though  the  explanation  may 
not  be  readily  obvious  to  the  general  public,  who  hardly 
j-ealise  the  manner  in  which  cinematograph  films  are  pro- 
duced. The  various  little  pictures  that  make  up  the  cine-, 
matograph  film  are  taken  in  succession  at  intervals 
averaging  about  l-16th  of  a  second.  Suppose  a  wheel 
"with  sixteen  spokes  to  be  rotating  once  every  second,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  in  each  picture  the  spokes  will  all  appear 
to  be  in  precisely  the  same  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
■each  spoke  will  have  moved  round  one-sixteenth  of  the 
•circumference  of  the  wheel,  but,  all  the  spokes  being  alike, 
the  fact  that  they  have  moved  will  not  be  apparent,  and 
in  the  projected  cinematograph  picture  the  wheel  will 
not  appear  to  rotate  at  all,  but  simply  to  skid  along  the 
ground.  This  will  always  be  the  case  with  the  sixteen- 
spoke  wheel  so  long  as  the  time  of  rotation  is  equal  to  a 
definite  number  of  seconds ;  if,  however,  the  period  of 
rotation  involves  a  fraction  of  a  second,  then  the  effect 
of  movement  is  obtained,  and  whether  this  is  a  forward  or 


a  backward  movement  depends  entirely  upon  whether  that 
fraction  is  greater  than  or  less  than  one-half.  Suppose 
the  wheel  to  rotate  once  m  one  and  a  quarter  seconds. 
This  is  a  lower  speed  than  one  revolution  per  second, 
therefore  the  spokes  will  not  travel  so  far  in  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  second.  They  will,  in  fact,  only  move  four- 
fifths  of  the  distance,  so  that  in  each  successive  picture 
each  spoke  will  be  seen  in  a  position  that  is  a  little  behind 
that  which  was  occupied  by  the  preceding  spoke  in  the 
last  picture,  and,  the  spokes  being  confused  one  with 
auotl'.er  on  account  of  tlieir  similarity,  the  effect  is  as  if 
each  spoke  had  moved  backwards.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  speed  hiid  been  one  revolution  in  three-quarters  of  a 
second,  each  spoke  would  have  moved  a  greater  distance, 
equal  to  one-third  mors  than  the  distance  between  two 
spokes.  In  each  picture  it  would  therefore  appear  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  position  of  the  preceding  spoke  in  the 
last  picture,  iind  so  an  efTect  of  forward  movement  would 
be  givtn.  If  the  fraction  involved  is  a  half,  then  the  effect 
is  that  of  a  very  jerky  forward  movement,  for  the  nearer 
the  period  is  to  a  whole  number  the  smoother  is  the 
motion.  A  corollary  of  this  explanation  is  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  the  spokes  are  well  defined  the  speed  with 
which  the  wheels  appear  to  revolve  must  be  about  the 
same.  That  is  to  say,  the  apparent  speed  in  the  cinemato- 
graph will  appear  to  be  the  same  whether  the  rate  of 
revolution  Is  three-quarters,  one  and  three-quarters,  or  two 
and  three-quarters  per  second.  Though  the  spokes  in  the 
three  cases  travel  one  and  one-third,  two  and  one-third 
and  three  and  one-third  spaces  in  between  each  exposure, 
yet  the  apparent  amount  of  movement  will  only  be  one-third. 
Hence  it  often  happens  that  the  apparent  rate  of  revolution 
of  the  wheels  is  too  slow  for  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  to 
which  they  belong.  The  actual  figures  we  have  used,  of 
course,  relate  to  the  assumed  case  of  a  sixteen-spoke  wheel ; 
with  a  different  number  of  spokes  the  actual  figures  will 
be  different,  though  the  same  general  principles  apply. 


REVERSED    NEGATIVES     DIRECT    BY     DEVELOPMENT 

AFTER    FIXING. 


A  paper,  by  MM.  A.  and  L.  Lumi^re  and  A.   Seyewetz,  read 

AVe  have  applied  the  method  of  development  after  fixing  to 
"the  pi-oduction  of  reversed  negatives  direct  by  the  process,  two 
variations  of  which  we  describe  below. 

One  of  the  customary  methods  of  producing  a  negative  direct 
■from  a  negative,  which  was  suggested  by  Biny^,  and  further 
improved  by  Obernetter^,  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  develop- 
ing an  image,  and  then,  without  fixing  it,  dissolving  away  the 
reduced  silver  which  forms  the  image  in  a  suitable  solution, 
fiiiall}-  developing  the  residual  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  in 
iull  daylight. 

This  method,  when  used  with  ordinary  plates,  has  the  draw- 
back of  very  frequently  giving  foggy  results,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence,  in  the  sensitive  film,  of  an  excess  of  silver  bromide 
which,  relatively  to  the  total  quantity  of  silver  bromide  form- 
ing the  negative  and  positive  images,  is  considerable. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  perhaps  be  possible  to 
avoid  this  drawback  by  fixing  the  image  before  submitting  it  to 
the  second  development ;  then  treating  it,  after  fixing,  by  one 
of  those  physical  developers  (intensifiers),  of  which  we  have 
given  formulae  in  our  paper  of  a  month  or  two  ago  on  develop- 


"  Xloniteur  de  1*  Photographie,"  18SI,  p.  84. 

"  Photographliche  Mlttellungen,"  vol.  xlx,  pp.  17'2  and  1T7.    Edert  "/ahrbaoh,' 

.  p.  172. 


at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society. 

ment  after  fixing'.  Experiment  has  confirmed  our  supposition, 
but,  in  order  to  obtain  good  results,  it  is  essential  to  develop, 
or,  rather,  re-develop,  with  a  mercury  solution,  not  with  one  of 
silver,  and  to  adhere  precisely  to  the  following  conditions:  — 

(1)  The  plates  used  should  be  rapid  rather  than  slow,  and  the 
time  of  the  first  development  should  be  prolonged  considerably 
further  (about  four  times)  than  when  using  the  diamidopheiiol 
developer  in  the  ordinary  way.  Subsequent  manipulation  may 
be  done  in  full  daylight. 

(2)  As  a  solvent  of  the  primary  silver  image  a  bath  of  acid 
permanganate  of  the  following  composition  should  be  used  :  — 

Potass,   permanganate  1  gm. 

Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  10  ccs. 

Water  1,000    „ 

About  200  ccs.  of  this  bath  are  used  for  a  plate  7x5  inches*. 

(3)  The  negative  is  then  rinsed  and  cleared  of  any  colour  of 
the  permanganate  by  treating  it  fur  a  few  seconds  in  a  weak 
bath  of  sodium  bisulphite,  about  20  ccs.  of  commercial  bi- 
sulphite lye  in  1,000  ccs.  of  water.  If,  after  this  treatment, 
the  image  does  not  show  as  perfectly  bleached,  but  still  contains 

•  •■  BritUh  /oornal  of  Photocnphv."  Aoiciut  t6, 1911.  p.  MS. 

•  In  nrj  hot  weather  c«re  •hoold  be  uken  to  uee  the  ictd  p^muuigmiMt*  bath 
not  warmer  than  70  deg.  F.,  otherwise  It  ii  apt  to  affect  the  gelatine. 
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parts  of  undissolved  reduced  silver,  the  treatment  with  the 
permanganate,  followed  by  the  bisulphite  bath,  must  be  re- 
peated. 

(4)  The  plate  is  then  fixed  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo 
and  thoroughly  washed  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
this  lattei-5. 

(5)  It  is  then  re-developed  with  a  physical  developer  consist- 
ing of  the  double  sulphite  of  mercury  and  sodium^,  which  is 
prepared  as  follows:  — 

A.  Soda  sulphite,  anhydrous     180  gms. 

Mercuric  bromide    9     ,, 

Water     1,000  ccs. 

B.  Soda  sulphite,  anhydrous    20  gms. 

Metol  20     ,, 

Water     1,000  ccs. 

For  use  on  a  7  x  5  plate  150  ccs.  of  solution  A  is  mixed  with 
40  ccs.  of  solution  B.  Following  the  above  instructions,  re- 
versed negatives  practically  free  from  fog  are  readily  obtained. 

We  have  likewise  attempted  to  employ  the  method  of  develop- 
ing after  fixing  in  making  reversed  negatives  direct  according 
to  the  process  published  in  the  "Agenda  Lumifere."'  Here  the 
silver  of  the  developed  and  unfixed  image  is  dissolved  only 
after  it  has  been  used  as  a  species  of  screen  in  exposing  the 
remainder  of  the  silver  bromide  in  the  plate. 

We  have  thus  produced  excellent  reversed  results  which  we 
think  are  better  than  those  obtained  by  the  other  method. 
The  method  of  manipulation  which  we  recommend  is  as 
follows :  — 

(1)  Develop  the  plates  fully  after  having  exposed  them  for 
the  normal  time.  Use  an  ordinary  developer,  such  as 
diamidophenol,  and  after  development  rinse  the  plate  for  about 
a  minute. 

>  The  preceding  operAtions  having  been  done  in  full  daylight,  the  silver  bromide 
forming  the  image  ia  thereby  exposed  sufficiently  to  permit  of  development  after 
fixing. 

"  Development  with  the  donlile  sulphite  of  silver  and  sodium  gives  images  which 
are  not  nearly  so  good  as  those  produced  with  the  mercury  formula. 

'  "  Agenda  Lumitre,"'  1907,  p.  215. 


(2)  Place  the  developed  plate  against  a  black  ground^,  say, 
a  sheet  of  black  paper,  which  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  glass 
side  of  the  plate  simply  by  moistening  it  so  that  the  light 
acts  only  from  above. 

(3)  Expose  the  silver  bromide  left  unreduced  by  the  developer 
to  light,  the  latter  passing  through  the  image.  An  ordinary 
incandescent  gas  burner  serves  as  a  convenient  source  of  light'. 

(4)  Dissolve  the  silver  image  in  the  solution  of  acid  per- 
manganate given  aboveio  so  that  the  image  is  completely  re- 
moved. This  treatment,  as  also  the  subsequent  stages  de- 
scribed below,  should  be  done  by  the  red  or  green  light  of  the 
dark-room.  After  dissolving  the  image,  treat  the  plate  with 
the  weak  bath  of  sodium  bisulphite  and  follow  with  a  short 
rinse. 

(6)  Fix  the  plate  in  ten  per  cent,  hypo  solution  and  wash 
thoroughly. 

(6)  Bring  up  the  image  again  with  the  physical  mercury 
developer  given  above. 

The  image  appears  after  about  a  minute,  but  gains  strength 
slowly.  By  continuing  the  action  of  the  developer  for  a  suffi- 
cient time,  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  image  is 
obtained  in  finest  detail  with  the  dense  portions  as  vigorous 
as  those  of  a  negative  developed  by  the  customary  alkaline 
method. 

Although  the  time  of  the  re-development  is  considerable  the 
solution  remains  perfectly  usable  throughout.  It  should  be 
noted  that  an  acid  solution  of  potass,  bichromate,  which  fre- 
quently is  preferably  employed  in  development  after  fixing, 
cannot  be  used  in  this  method  since  it  partially  destroys  the 
latent  image  which  is  left  after  fixing.        A.  and  L.  Lumiere. 

A.  Seyewetz. 

»  The  use  of  a  black  support  for  the  plate  can  be  dispensed  with  by  using  ant 
halation  (backed)  plates. 

'  With  a  Welsbach  burner  No.  2,  for  example,  placing  the  negative  about 
20  inches  away,  the  time  of  exposure  will  be  from  10  to  16  minutes.  Insteail  of 
the  burner  one  can  use  24  to  28  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  about  J-inch  wide  and 
burnt  about  8  inches  from  the  negative. 

'"  In  hot  weather  take  care  to  cool  this  solution  so  that  it  is  not  more  than 
70  deg.  F.  in  temperature. 


THE     PHOTOGRAPHY    OF    VORTEX    RINGS. 


[In  the  current  number  of  the  .lournal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Northrupp  describes  in  detail  tlie  methods  em- 
ployed by  himself  for  the  photography  of  vortex  rings  in  motion,  a  branch  of  applied  photography  which  may  fitly  rank  with  that 
of  Professor  Worthington  in  the  photography  of  splashes.  The  great  scientific  interest  of  Dr.  Northrupp's  work  induces  us  to  reprint 
the  major  part  of  his  paper,  although  the  reproductions  from  half-  tone  proofs  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  original  vortex-ring  photo- 
graphs.— Eds.,  "  B.J."] 


The  problem  which  was  presented  of  photographing  fluid  vortices 
proved  to  be  one  of  very  great  difficulty.  It  was,  indeed,  over  a  year 
after  the  first  attempt  at  solution  before  a  satisfactory  one  was 
found.  In  the  beginning  the  facilities  available  were  inadequate, 
and  interruptions  were  frequent  during  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

At  the  outset  it  was  decided  to  take  stereoscopic  views,  practically 
full  size,  and,  if  possible,  so  nearly  instantaneous  that,  with  the 
swiftest  motions,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  sharpness  in  the  photo- 
graphs.    A  little  calculation  will  show  the  briefness  of  the  interval 

r,  h 
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Fig.    1. 


required  for  a  saccessful  exposure.  Some  of  the  negatives  were  made 
from  rings  moving  at  the  rate  of  20  mm.  in  1/80  of  a  second.  If 
the  photograph  is  to  show  clear  and  sharp  under  a  lens,  no  part 
of  the  ring  should  move  over  1/20,  or  certainly  not  over  1/10  mm.. 


during  the  time  of  an  exposure.     Hence  the  exposure  should   not 
last  longer  than  from  1/16,000  to  1/32,000  of  a  second. 


I30  Voftz        I, 
AC  " 


No  mechanical  shutter  could  be  constructed  to  give  so  short  an 
exposure.     At  first  this  fact  was  not  fully  appreciated,  and  a  few 
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preliminary  trials  were  made  in  which  a  steel  shutter  moved  by  a 
tmwerful  spring  was  used.  Views  were  obtained,  but  the  delicate 
details  were  all  absent.  It  was  then  rightfully  concluded  that  the 
photographs  must  be  made  with  an  electric  spark,  which  prefer- 
ably should  not  last  over  1/50,000  of  a  second.  As  the  intensity  of 
the  light  must  be  great  in  proportion  as  tlje  time  of  exposure  is 
reduced,  and  as  the  light  must  pass  through  12  cm.  of  water  besides 
two  plates  of  glass  and  at  least  two  lenses,  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
means  of  obtaining  a  light  of  very  great  intensity  and  quantity. 

In  photographing  falling  drops  of  a  liquid,  as  was  done  so  beauti- 
fully by  VVorthington,  the  time  of  fall  through  a  given  height  >n 
air  could  be  depended  upon  as  fairly  constant.  The  "reproduci- 
bility "  of  the  speed  of  the  vortex  rings  could  not.  however,  be  so 
depended  upon.  Experiments  showed  that  it  was  impossible  so 
exactly  to  regulate  the  force  of  the  blow  on  the  diaphragm  of  the 
gun  and  other  necessary  conditions  that  the  velocity  of  the  rings 
could  be  relied  upon  to  be  twice  quite  alike.  All  difficulties,  except 
the  last,  were  overcome,  and  this  proved  not  to  be  serious  in  the  end. 


Fig.  3. 

The  optical  method  employed  giving  complete  success,  and  which  I 
think  could  not  be  improved  upon,  was  as  follows  : — 

A  planoconvex  lens,  L,  (Fig.  1)  12.5  cm.  in  diameter,  was  held 
in  a  frame  against  one  of  the  glass  sides  of  the  tank.  The  lenses, 
J),  and  P2,  of  the  stereoscopic  camera  were  placed  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  25  cm.  from  a  plane  midway  between  and  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  tank.  The  camera  was  adjusted  to  give  a  focus  at  25  cm. 
The  two  stereoscopic  images  of  the  ring  R  would  thus  appear  full 
size  upon  the  photographic  plates.  Two  sources  of  light,  s,  and  s„ 
were  located  back  of  the  lens  in  such  positions  that  the  image  of  s , 
was  focussed  on  the  lens  p,  and  the  image  of  s,  on  the  lens  pj. 
This  arrangement  projected  upon  the  camera  plates  I,  and  Ij  two 
brilliant  circular  diiscs  of  light  of  uniform  brightness.  The  ring  thus 
appeared  in  the  camera  as  a  dark  object  against  a  brilliantly  lighted 
background. 

If  a  suitably  moving  photographic  plate  and  the  vortex  ring  R  are 
as  indicated,  when  instantaneous  flashes  simultaneously  occur  at  s 
and  82  stereoscopic  negatives  are  secured.    A  variety  of  makes  of 
photographic  plates  3i   x  6i   inches   were   tried.     The   most  rapid 


plate  tried  was  the  Lumiire  Sigma,  but  Seed  plates  and  Eastman 
plates  also  gave  satisfactory  results. 

Methods  of  producing  strong  flashes  of  light  at  a  |  and  s,  received 
considerable  study  and  experimentation  before  a  satisfactory  one 
was  hit  upon.  The  arrangement  finally  employed  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

A  generator  of  several  kilowatts  capacity  supplied  alternating 
current  of  forty  cycles  at  120  volts  to  the  primary  of  a  transformer 
having  a  transformation  ratio  of  1/100.  In  the  circuit  with  the 
primary  of  the  transformer  there  was  a  variable  inductance  D  of 
low  ohmic  resistance.  In  circuit  with  the  secondary  of  the  trans- 
former were  the  two  spark  gaps  s,  and  s,,  in  series,  and  together 
in  shunt  with  a  high  tension   condenser  C.     The  capacity  of  this. 
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condenser  was  .013  M.F.  It  was  also  found  necessary  in  regulating: 
the  discharges  at  s ,  and  s,  to  introduce  an  adjustable  air  gap  at  G. 
This  air  gap  consisted  of  two  steel  rods  7  mm.  in  diameter  inserted' 
into  the  opposite  ends  of  a  porcelain  tube  and  separated  from  each 
other,  near  the  centre  of  the  tube,  by  about  1  cm. 

The  problem  was  to  make  such  adjustments  that  only  one  discharge- 
would  occur  at  the  air  gaps  s ,  and  Sj  during  the  time  of  each. 
alternation  of  the  generator  current,  or  80  discharges  per  second. 
It  was  arranged  to  have  the  dropping  photographic  plate  P  fall  in- 
1/80  of  a  second  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one 
of  the  illuminated  areas  on  the  plate.  Thus  two  successive  illumi- 
nated areas  on  the  plate  would  touch,  tangent  to  each  other,  and 
not  overlap.     If  the  plate  were  a  long  one,  three  or  four  round  discs- 
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of  deep  black  (in  the  negative)  would  be  photographed  upon  it  during 
its  passage  past  the  back  of  the  camera  box  B.  If  the  ring  happened 
to  be  in  the  field  of  view  while  the  plate  was  passing  the  camera  box, 
two,  three,  or  even  four  views,  1/80  of  a  second  apart,  might  be 
secured. 

The  design  of  the  spark  gaps  s,  and  Sj  was  carefully  worked  out 
to  give  necessary  uniformity  in  the  discharges,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
possible  brilliancy  and  actinic  power  to  the  light. 

The  construction  of  this  double  discharge  gap  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
It  consists  of  three  essential  parts,  a  trough  of  mercury,  a  rotating 


Fig.  6. 

cylinder  of  brass  dipping  into  the  mercury,  and  two  upright  rods  of 
zinc  to  which  the  high-tension  terminals  of  the  transformer  are 
joined.  The  discharge  takes  place  between  the  amalgamated  ends  of 
the  zinc  rod  and  the  amalgamated  mirror-like  surface  of  the  rotating 
brass  cylinder.  The  parts  were  made  sufficiently  large  to  run  quite 
cool.  A  small  motor  maintained  the  brass  cylinder  in  rotation  at  a 
moderate  speed.  It  is  thought  an  air-blast  as  shown  in  the  figure 
would  have  been  an  improvement  as  tending  to  steady  the  discharge 
and  keep  it  more  regular.     It  too  frequently  happened  that,  due  to 


inability  to  hold  conditions  constant,  two  or  more  discharges  occurred 
during  a  half  cycle  and  negatives  were  spoiled. 
The  plate  slide  is  plainly  shown  in  more  detail  in  Fig.  4. 
As  two  plates  had  to  be  dropped  at  exactly  the  same  time,  a 
brass  frame  was  constructed  which  held  the  two  plates  in  rigid 
relation  to  each  other.  The  plates  were  put  in  this  frame,  and  when 
it  was  released  by  the  magnet  M  and  the  catch  C.  Fig.  4,  fell 
between  two  steel  guides,  shown  in  dotted  lines.  It  was  caught  in 
a  light-tight  bag  held  below  the  slide.  The  guides  for  the  plate 
frame  were  covered  and  made  light-tight.  A  sliding  door  D, 
opposite  the  back  of  the  camera,  could  be  opened  and  ground 
glass  inserted  in  place  of  the  plate,  and  in  this  manner  the 
camera  focussed. 

The  timing  of  the  fall  of  the  plates  and  the  arrival  of  the  ring  in 
the  field  of  view,  so  that  it  would  be  properly  caught  upon  the 
plates,  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  :  A  metal  weight 
was  so  arranged  that,  upon  releasing  a  catch,  it  would  fall  and  make 
electric  contact  between  two  spring  terminals  in  the  circuit  of  an 
electric  magnet,  thereby  releasing  the  plate  frame ;  then,  after  a 
short  definite  time,  the  falling  weight  made  contact  between  two 
other  spring  terminals,  closing  the  circuit  through  the  electro-magnet 
gun.     This  timing  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  first  and  second  pair  of  contact  springs 
could  be  adjusted  to  regulate  to  a  nicety  the  interval  between  the 
release  of  a  plate  and  the  energising  of  the  gun  magnet.  To  deter- 
mine the  proper  positions  at  which  to  set  the  above  two  contacts 
the  following  procedure  was  adopted  :  There  was  first  suspended  in 
the  tank  of  water  a  small  disc  (D,  Fig.  2)  at  the  exact  position 
where  it  was  desired  that  the  ring  should  be  at  the  moment  of  the 
exposure.  When  a  ring  was  projected  so  as  to  strike  this  disc,  it 
would  close  by  its  impact  upon  the  disc  an  electric  circuit.  The 
contact  was  in  circuit  with  the  primary  of  the  transformer  and  also 
in  circuit  with  another  contact  (S,  Fig.  2),  which  normally  remained 
closed,  but  which  the  falling  of  the  plate  frame  would  open  at  a 
moment  when  the  plates  were  in  a  position  to  receive  the  image  of 
the  ring.  When  the  trigger  released  the  contact  weight,  magnet  M, 
Figs.  2  and  4,  first  released  the  plate  frame,  then  after  an  interval 
the  gun  magnet  Gi  was  energised,  and  if  the  ring  reached  the  disc 
before  the  plate  frame  reached  its  exposure  position,  the  circuit 
through  the  transformer  was  closed  and  a  flash  of  light  at  the  spark 
gaps  occurred.  If,  however,  the  plate  frame  reached  the  exposure 
position  before  the  ring  reached  the  disc,  the  primary  circuit  of  the 
transformer  was  open  and  there  was  no  flash  of  light  at  the  spark 
gaps.  An  up-and-down  adjustment  was  made  of  the  pair  of  contact 
springs  in  circuit  with  the  gun  until  a  flash  of  light  of  the  briefest 
possible  duration  was  seen.  This  completed  the  timing,  which 
meant  that  the  ring  reached  the  disc  at  the  same  instant  that  the 
plate  frame  and  plate  reached  the  exposure  position.  The  disc 
which  the  ring  was  made  to  strike  was  then  removed  from  the  tank 
and  the  circuit  short-circuited  at  K. 

By  the  above  procedure  and  adjustments  everything  was  put  in 
readiness  for  exposing  the  plates.  To  decrease  the  danger  of 
fogging  the  plates  the  work  was  usually  done  at  night.  When 
all  was  in  readiness,  the  main  circuit  switch  was  closed  to  start 
the  spark  and  the  timing  weight  was  released.  This  last  started 
the  plate  frame  on  its  fall  and  after  a  short  interval  fired  the  gun. 
The  plate  frame  was  caught  in  a  bag  and  carried  to  the  dark- 
room for  development.  There  resulted,  on  the  average,  about  one 
drop  out  of  five  which  gave  photographs  worth  preserving.  There 
were  so  many  things  to  be  kept  in  exact  adjustment  at  the  same 
time  that  numerous  failures  were  inevitable.  The  expense  for 
plates  was  considerable,  and  the  innumerable  trifles  which 
jjersisted  in  going  wrong  at  a  critical  moment  were  often  dis- 
couraging. 

After  about  thirteen  first-class  pairs  of  stereoscopic  views  had 
been  secured  and  about  twice  this  number  of  single  views,  it 
seemed  that  the  research  was  consuming  time  out  of  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  results  being  obtained,  and  the  writer  did  not 
feel  justified  in  continuing  the  investigations  further.  The  nega- 
tives secured,  however,  especially  the  stereoscopic  ones,  were  suffi- 
cient to  show,  in  a  very  adequate  way,  the  precise  character  cf 
the  phenomena  under  investigation. 

As   the   light   was   quite    sufficient,   a   strong   developer   could    be 
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employed,  and  only  about  five  minutes,  as  a  rule,   was  consumed 

in  the  development  of  one  pair  of  plates. 
The  developer  employed  was  usually  made  up  shortly  before  it 

was  used  and  according  to  the  following  formula  : — 

Water     10.7  ozs. 

Metol     0.5  gram 

Hydroquinone     2.1  grams 

Sodium  sulphite     7.85  grams 

Sodium  carbonate      14.3  grams 

This  was  put  in  a  bottle  with  a  tight  glas.s  stopper,  and  it  was 
found  to  keep  without  deterioration  when  the  bottle  was  kept 
filled.  Before  using  it  was  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Edwin  F.  Xorthbupp,  Ph.D. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  NEW  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  KODAK  COMPANY. 

Almost  exactly  a  year  ago — in  our  issue  of  November  25  last  year — 
we  published  a  reproduction  of  the  architect's  perspective  drawing 
of  the  building  planned  for  the  Kodak  Company  in  Kingsway.  At 
that  date  the  site  was  in  the  hands  of  the  excavators,  but  with  the 
rapidity  which    the    substitution    of    steel  frames  for  bricks  and 


The  New  European  Headquarters  of  the  Kodak  Company  in  Klngaway, 
Lundon, 

mortar  in  the  erection  of  buildings  has  made  possible,  the  huge  block 
has  risen  week  by  week,  and  about  a  month  ago  received  the  whole 
of  the  office  fittings,  stock,  etc.,  from  the  Clerkenwell  Road  premises 
of  the  Kodak  Company,  which  have  now  been  vacated.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  small  informal  gathering,  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  tour  of  the  premises  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gifford,  a  co-director  with  Mr.  George  Eastman  of  the  company. 
The  premises  have  been  designed,  not  simply  as  the  business  head- 
([uarters  in  London  of  the  Kodak  Company,  but  also  as  the  centre 
of  supply  of  the  Kodak  productions  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe,  certain  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  to  some  other  countries. 
The  block  is  constructed  with  freight  lifts  on  one  side  and  two 
passenger  lifts  on  the  other.  Occupying  what  is  practically  an  island 
site,  the  lighting  of  all  six  floors  is  exceedingly  efficient,  despite  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  a  legal  limit  of  the  total  height  of  the  building, 
the  separate  floors  are  not  of  the  loftiest. 


The  first  floor,  where  are  situated  the  chief  executive  oflicM. 
counting-house  and  correspondence  departments,  is  gained  from  the 
street  level  by  a  staircase  of  Greek  marble,  the  walls  of  the  entrance 
hall  and  first  floor  (shown  in  the  second  photograph)  being  of  Italian  i 
statuar}'  marble,  decorated  with  pilasters  of  blue  Beige  marble,  and 
presenting,  in  conjunction  with  the  wrought-iron  balustrades  and 
matt-silvered  electric  light  fittings,  a  most  ornate  appearance. 

From  this  floor  our  tour  was  made  to  the  top  (fifth)  floor,  which 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  professional  photographic  requisites.  \\t  repro- 
duce two  photographs  which  will  show  better  than  any  words  of 
description  the  elaborate  show-room  to  which  the  Kodak  Company 
invite  professional  photographers  needing  any  description  of  appa- 
ratus or  material.  The  show-room  is  admirably  lighted  and  fitted 
for  the  display  of  backgrounds,  cameras,  and  the  many  accessories, 
in  the  way  of  furniture,  etc.,  in  the  supply  of  which  the  Company 
actively  specialises.  The  stock  rooms  of  professional  plates,  papers, 
etc.,  adjoin,  whilst  on  the  floor  below  a  studio  has  been  fitted  for 
portraiture  both  by  daylight  and  various  artificial  lighting  systems. 
Here  professional  photographers  will  have  full  opportunity  of  making 
their  own  tests  of  a  lens,  plate,  or  arc  lamp  in  which  they  may  be 
interested.  The  department  for  repairs  to  cameras  and  other  appa- 
ratus is  placed  upon  this  professional  floor,  where  are  also  the  tea- 
rooms and  kitchen  for  the  meals  of  the  female  staff. 


Beception  gallerjr,  couuliii^  liousf,  and  executive  olBces  on  flr«t  floor. 

On  the  floor  below  a  good  deal  of  space  is  taken  up  by  the  adver- 
tising and  buying  and  export  departments,  whilst  what  is  known. 
as  the  technical  department  is  here  fitted  with  an  office,  enlarging, 
and  dark-room,  fully  fitted  for  dealing  with  any  complaints  which 
users  may  have  to  make  in  respect  to  the  Company's  materials. 

At  the  present  time  the  third  floor  is  reserved  for  expansion  in- 
the  Company's  business.  It  contains,  however,  a  full-size  cine- 
matograph theatre,  iu  addition  to  developing  and  printing  room  for 
cinematograph  film.  Purchasers  of  these  products,  in  which  the 
Kodak  Company  now  does  an  enormous  business,  are  here  provided 
with  the  fullest  demonstration  facilities.  In  our  descent  again  w« 
reach,  on  the  second  floor,  the  invoicing,  town  order,  and  dealers' 
stock  departments,  pass  on  the  ground  floor  the  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing departments,  and  finally  descend  to  the  large  and  lofty  basement, 
wherein  are  stocked  immense  cases  of  film,  plates,  papers  and 
apparatus  which  pass  through  these  vaults  en  route  to  customers  in. 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  European  continent. 

The  building  is  heated  throughout  with  hot  water,  supplemented 
by  a  blower  system  of  ventilation.  Though  the  construction  is  as 
nearly  fire-proof  as  it  is  possible  Jo  obtain,  a  most  complete  automatic 
sprinkling  system  has  been  supplied  both  from  the  main  and  from 
storage  tanks  on  the  roof,  having  a  capacity  of  11.500  gallons.  The- 
manner  in  which  the  whole  work  of  the  huge  establishment  has  been 
sub-divided    may    be   cited    as    an   admirable   example   of    business- 
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The  Professional  Showroon;. 


Professional  Showroom— another  view. 


Day  and  arti&clal-light  studio  for  professional  customers. 


1 

1 

1 

■  1  ■   ; 

1 

«4 

Invoicing  Department— one  of  many  similar  busy  offices. 


Shipping  and  Forwarding  Department. 


The  Heart  of  the  Business-Direction.    Mr.  W.  S.  Qiflord  in 
his  private  office. 
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■aTganitaiian.  The  photographic  viiitor,  who  makeR  a  tonr  of  flour 
after  floor  of  these  busy  offices,  where  are  employed  upwards  of  300 
persons,  cannot  fail  to  accord  his  tribute  to  the  skill,  enterprise  and 
knowled);e  which  has  broU|;ht  the  Kodak  Company  to  this  supreme 
position  in  the  world's  photographic  trade.  It  is  now  almost  exactly 
five-and-twenty  years  since  the  business  of  the  Company,  then  styled 
the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  made  its  entrance  into 
the  British  photographic  trade  in  comparatively  small  premises  at 
13.  Soho  Square.  The  subsequent  introduction  of  daylight-loading 
celluloid  film  formed  the  basis  of  an  immense  amateur  business,  but 
of  late  years  the  Company  has  broadened  the  foundations  of  it« 
trade,  which  now  includes  every  phase  of  the  photographic  business. 
The  present  building  in  Kingsway  is  an  eloquent  symbol  in  stone 
and  iron  of  the  success  which  has  followed  this  great  commercial 
enterprise. 

1   m   I 

A  CEtKBRATION  OF  GOERZ  PROGRESS. 
WiTHix  the  past  few  days  the  Berlin  firm  of  lens  manufacturers, 
Messrs.  C.  P.  Goerz,  have  been  celebrating  in  characteristically 
German  fashion,  by  a  social  gathering  or  "  fest,"  the  completion  of 
twenty-five  years  in  the  business  of  photographic  optics.  The  period 
is  one  wliich  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz,  must 
review  with  great  satisfaction.  It  was  in  1886  that,  from  a  small 
establishment   in    Berlin   and    with   one    assistant   only.    Mr.    Goerz 
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started  selling  cameras.  A  couple  of  years  later  the  manufacture  of 
lenses  was  begun  in  a  small  workshop  in  Belforter  Strasse.  This 
■was  in  the  days  before  the  new  Jena  glasses,  and  the  Goerz  lenses 
■which  emanated  from  this  small  works  were  of  the  pre-anastigmat  or 
rectilinear  class.  They  were  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Lynkeioskop," 
and  though  little  known  in  England,  where  they  were  never  placed 
on  the  market,  they  are  still  manufactured.  In  1889  a  larger  factory 
was  established  at  Schoneberg,  and  from  here  in  1892  and  1893  the 
HOW  celebrated  Cloerz  "double  anastigraat,"  or  "Dagor,"  as  of  late 
•years  it  has  been  renamed,  was  issued.  The  new  lens  rapidly  ob- 
tained a  leading  place  among  photographic  objectives,  as  witnessed 
by  its  enormous  sales.  According  to  the  firm's  official  figures  in  1894, 
20,000  lenses  had  been  sold  :  in  1900,  60,000 ;  in  1903,  100.000 ;  and 
in  1908,  200,000. 

But,  as  is  well  known,  the  name  of  Goerz  is  a  hallmark  of  high 
<iuality  in  cameras  as  well  as  in  lenses.  The  Berlin  firm  was  the  first 
to  issue  a  camera  of  the  distinctive  type  which  is  now  known  through- 
out the  globe  as  the  Goerz- Anschutz  folding  focal  plane,  a  type  of 
camera  for  instantaneous  photography  which  was  produced  from  a 
jiattern  of  instrument  employed  by  Herr  Ottomar  Anschlltz,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  instantaneous  work.  In  Messrs.  Goerz's  hands 
the  camera  has  continuously  undergone  improvement,  whilst  of  late 
years  other  models  of  folding  camera,  such  as  the  "Tenax,"  have 
been  introduced  Meanwhile  Messrs.  Goerz  had  not  stood  still  in  the 
matter  of  lenses,  and  the  original  "Double  Anastigmat "  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  larger  aperture,  as  the  result  of  the  calculations 
of  the  original  computor,  Herr  von  Hoegh. 


In  1806  the  Goerz  factory  commenced  tha  mairofftctin*  of  other 
non  photographic  optical  goods,  such  as  the  now  well-known  "  Trieder  " 
binoculars,  the  prism  teleMope,  in  addition  to  instruments  (or  naval 
and  military  use,  such  as  the  panoramic  t«lesrx>pe,  which  haa  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  War  Department*  of  many  great  Powers,  and 
has  also  been  adopted  as  a  periscope  for  use  on  submarines.  The 
year  1898  saw  the  transference  of  the  Goerz  optical  manufacture*  to 
a  specially  built  factory  at  Friedenau,  where  the  busineu  has  onder- 
gone  further  expansion,  and  at  the  present  day  employs,  aa  we  are 
informed,  1,900  workpeople,  a  number  which  does  not  represent  th« 
sum  total  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tha  Goerz  produc- 
tions, since  the  firm  has  also  factories  at  Winterstein  in  Thuringia, 
at  Vienna,  Pressburg  in  Hungary,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  applica- 
tion of  optical  science  in  industry  has  undoubtedly  home  richer  fruit 
in  Germany  tnan  in  any  other  country,  yet  even  so  it  ia  not  alwaya 
the  case  tliat  the  early  pioneers  are  those  who  reap  the  financial 
reward.  Mr.  Goerz,  who,  as  shown  by  his  photograph,  is  still  a 
comparatively  young  man,  will  doubtless  have  many  personal  con- 
gratulations upon  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  career  as  a 
manufacturer,  and  the  great  numbers  of  photographers  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  high  quality  of  his  productions  will,  we  are 
sure,  join  in  the  spirit  which  prompts  such  compliments  upon  a 
record  of  great  industrial  success. 


WARM  TONES  BY  MEANS  OF  DYES. 
In  further  reference  to  the  article  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  which  appeared 
in  the  "British  Journal  of  Photography"  for  August  11,  1911,  we 
may  quote  here  a  short,  contribution  to  the  "  Bulletin  Nord 
de  la  France,"  in  which  M.  F.  Lefebvre  records  his  practical 
experience  in  working  the  diachrome  process.  A  glass  transparency, 
or  lantern  slide,  is  made  in  the  usual  way  and  the  silver  image  con- 
verted into  silver  iodide  in  a  solution  made  aa  follows:  — 

Iodine     1  gm. 

Potass  iodide    2  gms. 

Water     100  ccs. 

The  transparency  is  left  in  this  liquid  until  the  shadows  are 
yellowish  white  in  appearance,  not  only  on  the  front  but  when 
examined  from  the  back.  The  plate  is  then  washed  for  a  few 
minutes  and  put  to  dye  in  a  suitable  bath,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  the  plates  being  examined 
from  the  glass  side  in  order  to  see  that  the  iodide  has  completely 
been  saturated  by  the  dye.  The  final  coloration  obtained  is  the  same 
whether  the  dye  bath  be  strong  or  weak ;  the  time  of  immersion 
will,  of  course,  vary,  and  light  tints,  corresponding  to  the  dyeing 
of  part  only  of  the  silver  iodide  are  obtained  by  reducing  the  time 
of  immersion. 

The  slide  is  then  washed  in  order  to  remove  the  dye  from  the 
gelatine,  a  little  acetic  acid  being  added  to  the  wash  water  for  thia 
purpose.  It  is  then  fixed  in  a  bath  of  hypo  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  tannin  and  sodium  acetate.  This  last  operation  may 
aometimes  be  a  cause  of  failure,  and  may  quite  well  be  omitted 
as  the  image  obtained,  even  with  the  iodide  in  the  film,  is  fairly 
transparent,  though,  of  course,  it  is  necessary,  to  remove  it  in  aiming 
at   highly    brilliant  colours. 

The  dyes  employed  are  those  which  can  be  purchased  at  ordinary 
drug  stores,  such  as  fuchsine  violet  and  fuchsine  red,  although  the 
purer  dyes,  such  as  those  of  the  Hoechst,  Agfa,  or  St.  Denis  branda, 
are  obviously  to  be  preferred.  In  all  cases  with  the  red  and 
violet  fuchsines,  the  stained  gelatine  does  not  yield  its  colour  to 
ordinary  washing,  even  in  water  containing  acetic  acid,  but  requirea 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  bisulphite.  Fixing  in  hypo  and 
the  final  washing  in  no  way  altered  the  original  tint.  A  cerUin 
crystal  green,  chosen  among  other  cheap  aniline  ooloura,  was  found 
to  work  excellently ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  ponceau  red,  a  blue,  and 
a  yellow  gave  negative  results. 

I    «    I 

BAaxCT  Negatives  Wanted.— Messrs,  Elliott  and  Sona.  Ltd., 
Barnet,  Herts,  are  offering  to  purchase  negatives,  of  good  tochnical 
quality,  made  upon  their  plates.  They  should  represent  attractive 
subjecta  suitable  for  advertUing  the  Barnet  plates. 
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PDoto-iDecftanical  Dotes* 


Clever   Photo  Engraving. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  "  British  Printer  "  there  is  an  example 
of  half-tone  work — an  illustration  of  a  church  interior — which  shows 
remarkable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Eight  negatives  have 
been  made,  each  through  a  different  cross-line  screen,  the  rulings 
running  from  65  to  200  lines  per  inch,  and  then  from  each  of  these 
negatives  a  different  piece  has  been  taken  and  joined  up  to  make 
the  complete  picture.  The  negatives  must  have  been  all  alike  in 
tone-rendering,  since  at  a  little  distance  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
picture  is  not  all  from  one  negative,  and  the  stripping  has  also  been 
excellently  done,  as  the  joins  are  auite  invisible.  The  reproduction 
is  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Craske  and  Co.  It  is  described  as  being 
unique,  but,  if  our  recollection  serves  us,  a  similar  thing  was  done 
of  a  portrait  subject  by  the  American  Suffolk  Engraving  Company 
some  time  ago,  though  this,  of  course,  does  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  present  job. 

The   Need   for  Stripping. 

The  plethora  of  interesting  photographs  with  which  editors  are 
inundated,  and  the  necessity  for  showing  them  attractively  is  lead- 
ing to  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  decorative  borders,  and  the  use  of  many 
photographs  arranged  in  all  kinds  of  fashions  on  the  same  page. 
Examples  are  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  "  Sphere "  and  the 
"Graphic,"  and  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  it  has  only  been  possible 
to  make  such  arrangements  by  stripping  the  negatives.  Full  direc- 
tions as  to  stripping  methods  were  published  in  the  "  Process  Photo- 
gram  "  in  1901,  and  an  example  shown  of  how  the  page  in  many 
Continental  papers  is  made  up  by  means  of  stripped  negatives.  Ease 
and  rapidity  in  stripping  is  an  advantage  of  the  wet-plate  process, 
but  easy  as  it  is,  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  able  to  do  it  well  has 
prevented  the  method  being  used  hitherto  as  much  as  it  might  other- 
wise have  been. 


Patent  DeiDS. 


rHOTO-MECHA.NICAL    PATENTS. 

The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  : — 
Relief  Printing.— No.  16,695.     Process  for  the  production  of  relief 

printing  blocks.     Bendixen. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 
November  6  to  11.— Southampton  Camera  Club.   Sec,  C.  M.  Cooper, 

203,    Shirley   Road,    Southampton. 
November  7  to   11. — Norwich  Photographic   Society.     Sec,   J.   T. 

Tanner,  The  Lodge,  Bowthorpe  Road,  Norwich. 
November  15  to   18.— Cambridge   and   District   Photographic  Club. 

Sec,  T.  J.  Sowdon,  Sunny  Side,  Guest  Road,  Cambridge. 
November  15  to  22.— Portsmouth  Camera  Club.     Sec,  J.  C.  Thomp- 
son, 23,  Elm  Grove,  Southsea. 
November  27  to  30.— City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic 

Society.     Sec,  F.  W.  Gardner,  135,  Vaughan  Road,  Harrow. 
1912. 
Marcli  12  to  16.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec     James  W 

Wright,  30,  Oakhill  Road,  Sheffield. 
May  3  to  11.— Photographic  Arts    and    Crafts.     Sec,  Arthur    C. 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Royal  Institution.— The  eighty-sixth  Christmas  course  of 
juvenile  lectures,  founded  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1826  by  Michael 
Faraday  will  be  delivered  this  year  by  Dr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell, 
D.Sc  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  his  sub- 
ject being  "The  Childhood  of  Animals."  The  lectures  will  be 
delivered  on  the  following  dates,  at  3  o'clock  :-Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 28,  December  30,  1911,  January  2,  4,  6,  and  9   1912 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 

"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 
The  following  application  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

October  23  and  28. 

Pl.ite-holdbrs. — No.  23,378.  Photographic  plate  or  film  holders. 
Samuel  Konrad  Bohlln  and  Erik  Magnus  Edstriim. 

Packing  Dkvice. — No.  23,877.  Packing  device  for  sensitised  photo- 
graphic materials.     Albert  George  Nepean  Ford. 

LiOHT-MEASTTMNO  APPLIANCES. — No.  23,429.  Devices  for  quantita- 
tively measuring  the  light  transmitted  or  reflected  by  colour  or 
monochrome  plates,  transparencies  or  coloured  materials.  Edward 
Sanger-Shepherd. 

Daylight  Developi.vg. — No.  23,506.  Daylight  photographic  plate- 
developing  apparatus.     Charles  Burdon  Buxton. 

Colour  Reproduction. — No.  23,645.  Method  for  producing  cine- 
matograph films,  roll  films,  photographic  plates,  and  the  like  in 
natural  colours.     William  James  May. 

Colour  Cinemai-ooraphy. — No.  23,384.  Colour  screens  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  negatives  for  colour  cinemato- 
graphy.    John  Campbell  and  Thomas  Thompson. 

Colour  Cinematography. — No.  23,385.  Colour  screens  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  negatives  for  colour  cinemato- 
graphy.    John  Campbell  and  Thomas  Thompson. 

Colour  Cinem.atooraphy. — No.  23,386.  Films  for  colour  cinemato- 
graphy.    John  Campbell  and  Thomas  Thompson. 

Colour  Cinematography. — No.  23,387.  Manufacture  of  cinemato- 
graph sheet  films  for  the  production  of  coloured  pictures.  John 
Campbell  and  Thomas  Thompson. 

Colour  Cinem.4.tog(rapht. — No.  23,388.  Manufacture  of  cinemato- 
graph sheet  films  for  the  production  of  coloured  pictures.  John 
Campbell  and  Thomas  Thompson. 

Colour  Cinematography. — No.  23,497.  Films  for  the  production 
of  coloured  cinematograph  pictures.  John  Campbell  and  Thomas 
Thompson. 

Colour  Cinrmatoorapht.— No.  23,498.  Films  for  the  production 
of  coloured  cinematograph  pictures.  John  Campbell  and  Thomas 
Thompson. 

Cinematographs.— No.  23,505.  Cinematograph  cameras.  Ernest 
Francis  Moy  and  Percy  Henry  Bastie. 

Cinematography. — No.  23,551.  Cinematograph  or  motion  pictures. 
John  Owden  O'Brien,  for  Edward  John  Wall,  United  States. 

Cinem.\togbaphy. — No.  23,554.  Cinematograph  clock  slide.  Her- 
bert Hill  Micklewood. 

Cinematograph-Phonooraph. — No.  23,620.  System  of  phono-cine- 
matography.    Augustus  Rosenberg. 

Colour  Cinem.^^toqraphy.- No.  23,825.  Method  and  device  for 
cutting  out  contour  bands  used  in  colouring  cinematograph  films. 
Itala  Film. 

Colour  Cinematography. —No.  23,826.  Method  of  cutting  out  the 
contour  bands  used  in  colouring  cinematograph  films.  Itala 
Films. 

Cinematographs.- No.    23,890.     Cinematograph   apparatus.     Arthur 

Hibbert  Diggle. 
CiNEM.A^TOOBAPHY.- No.   23,942.     Apparatus  with  perforator  for  the 

continuous  phototypoglyptic  reproduction  of  cinematograph  films, 

postcards,   pictures,   and  moulds  of  any  kind.     Societe   Sohier  eti 

Cie. 

Apparatus.— No.  23,931.  Photographic  apparatus  for  indicating 
and  measuring  changes  in  electrical  pressure.    John  Steward  Dow. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  th» 

Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,     Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brachet»   is   that   of  application   in   this   country;   or 
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abroad,  in  the  catt  of  patentt  granttd  under  th*   Inttmalional 
Convention. 

Pbintin(!  Wordinc.  Bordkrs,  ktc.,  on  Xeoative!*.— No.  27,486. 
1910  (Nov.  25,  1910).— The  claim  is  for  a  method  of  printing  extra 
words  such  as  Christmas  greetings  or  designs  or  borders  on 
photographic  prints  in  one  printing  which  consists  of  first  placing 
the  photographic  negative  in  the  printing  frame  and  then  placing 
on  the  negative  in  the  desired  position  a  strip  of  transparent 
material  with  the  extra  words,  design  or  border  printed  opaquely 
thereon,  and  finally  placing  in  the  frame  the  printing  paper  on 
which  the  print  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  invention  is  designed  to  provide  means  to  render  unnecessary 
the  double  printing  processes  with  masks  now  used  to  print  extra 
borders,  etc..  on  photographic  prints.  The  extra  words,  design  or 
border  which  we  desire  to  reproduce  on  the  photographic  print, 
or  printed  in  opaque  material,  on  a  conveniently  shaped  thin  strip 
of  suitable  transparent  material  such  as  gelatine  or  celluloid.  This 
strip  is  of  such  a  thickness  that  it  can  be  inserted  between  the 
negative  and  the  printing  paper  without  interfering  with  the 
printing  process.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  first  place 
the  negative  in  the  printing  frame  in  the  usual  manner  and  then 
place  the  strip  of  gelatine  or  celluloid  with  the  printed  greeting 
or  the  like  in  the  desired  position  on  the  negative,  and  finally  the 
printing  paper  on  which  the  print  is  to  be  obtained.  A  print  is 
obtained  on  the  printing  paper  from  the  negative  with  the  required 
extra  words,  design  or  border  printed  in  the  desired  position 
thereon. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  common  practice  to 
modify  a  print  by  placing  between  the  negative  and  the  print  a 
sheet  of  transparent  celluloid  on  which  is  applied  patches  of  colour 
so  as  to  more  or  less  mask  from  the  print  certain  parts  of  the 
negative.  John  J.  Griffin  and  Sons,  Ltd..  Kingsway,  London, 
W.C,  and  John  Thompson,  23,  Warner  Road,  Hornsey,  London, 
N. 

CiN-KM.ATOGR.\PHs.— 27,207,  1910  (November  23.  1910).  The  inven- 
tion consists  in  forming  a  double  horizontal  illuminant  chamber 
containing  a  high-power  and  lower-power  arc  coimected  by  a  quick 
change-over  switch  and  having  an  intermediate  resistance,  tht 
whole  being  carried  on  a  solid  framework  whereby  steadiness  of 
the  apparatus  is  ensured.  It  also  consists  in  carrying  a  series  of 
arms,  any  one  of  which  can  be  readily  brought  into  position  to  tint 
or  colour  any  part  or  the  whole  of  a  picture  being  shown  whilst 
the  apparatus  is  in  operation.  Arthur  Hibbert  Diggle,  238,  Mid- 
dleton  Road,  Oldham. 

iNSTAyTAxuors  SHUTrfnis. — No.  3,318,  1911  (February  9,  1911). 
— The  invention  is  a  shutter  for  bulb,  time,  and  instantaneous  ex- 
posures. Its  chief  feature  is  a  carriage  capable  of  occupying  three 
positions  which  correspond  with  these  three  cases. 

In  the  first  position  of  the  carriage,  corresponding  with  "time," 
time-exposure  lever,  which  is  mounted  on  the  carriage,  can  be 
pushed  by  means  of  a  release-lever  provided  with  an  externally 
projecting  presser  handle,  and  momentarily  engages  the  shutter 
proper  when  the  latter,  in  its  movement,  brings  its  apertures  in 
front  of  the  lenses,  tliis  shutter  being  then  stopped  for  the  whole 
duration  of  the  exposure  by  an  auxiliary  release  lever. 

In  the  same  position,  a  piece  mounted  on  the  carriage  puts  out 
of  action  an  automatic  actuating  or  controlling  lever,  itself  con- 
trolled by  a  spring  and  provided  with  a  dash-pot,  the  piston  of 
whicli  can  move  at  a  variable  speed,  which  permits  the  speed  of 
this  lever  to  be  regulated  at  will. 

In  the  second  position,  on  the  one  hand,  an  abutment  or  stop 
mounted  on  the  carriage  limits  the  amplitude  of  the  movement 
which  can  be  imparted  to  the  release  lever,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  time-exposure  lever  can  no  longer  be  driven  by  the  release  lever 
and  becomes  inactive,  at  the  same  time  as  the  auxiliary  release- 
lever  becomes  independent  of  this  actuating  lever ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  automatic  actuating  lever  is  released  and  can  actuate  the 
auxiliary  release  lever  when  it  has  gone  off,  after  the  instant  that 
pressure  has  been  applied  to  the  presser-member  or  handle  of  the 
release  lever,  a  time  which  depends  on  the  adjustment  which  has 
been  given  to  the  dash-pot. 

In  the  third  position,  which  corresponds  to  the  case  of  a  very 
rapid  "  instantaneous  "  exposure,  the  time  exposure  lever  remains 


inactive  u  before,  and,  moreover,  the  auxiliary  relaaic  Wvar  is 
locked,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  preaMtr-member  or  handle 
i*  presaad,  the  shutter  passe*  from  the  "set"  piwition  to  the  posi- 
tion of  rest,  without  stopping  and  at  a  high  speed. 

For  the  full  explanation  of  the  mechanism  the  nineteen  drawing! 
in  the  complete  s|)ecifications  arc  necessary.  Louis  Joeeph  Em- 
manuel Colardeau.  13,  Rue  do  Navnrin,  and  .Jules  Richard,  23,  Roe 
Melingue,  Paris. 

FocALPLANK  Shcttkr.s.— No.  27,461,  1910  (November  25,  1910). 
The  invention  relates  to  mechanism  for  altering  width  nf  slit  and 
setting  for  "time,"  "bulb,"  and  "  instantaneoiu  "  exposures.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  the  plan  herein  is  the  adoption  of  a  swing- 
ing hook  working  in  conjunction,  and  on  alternate  side*,  of  an  ex- 
tension formed  on  a  part  representing  a  time  detent,  and  at  the 
same  time  engaging  with,  and  releasing,  a  pawl  from  the  winding 
wheel.  Although  the  invention  may  be  applied  to  shutters  differ- 
ing widely  in  construction,  it  is  particularly  adaptable  to  that 
described  'in  Patent  No.  12,105,  1909  ("  B.J.',"  July  22,  1910,  p. 
555),  in  which  the  blind  is  divided  into  two  sections  that  are 
capable  of  independent  movement  for  the  adjustment  of  the  ex- 
posing aperture  or  slit,  and  also  for  the  self-capping  action  at  the 
termination  of  the  exposure. 

The  sections  referred  to  above  are  carried  on  two  rollers,  one 
of  which  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  shutter  box  and  con- 
tains a  spring  which  always  tends  to  wind  the  blind-sections  down- 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


wards ;  the  second  roller  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  shutter  box, 
and  serves  the  purpose  for  winding  up,  or  setting,  the  shutter  prior 
to  exposure.  It  is  furnished  with  an  extended  spindle  to  which 
a  pinion  is  fixed,  this  pinion  engaging  with  a  gear  or  winding  wheel 
in  the  well-known  manner. 
The  claims  are  : — 

1.  The  provision  of  a  time  detent,  as  shown  at  12,  Figs.  1  and  2, 
having  an  extension  as  at  16,  working  in  conjunction  with  a  swing- 
ing hook  7,  which  also  actuates  the  release  pawl  5  holding  the  shut- 
ter set,  and  being  thrown  into  the  active  poeition  by  means  of  a 
stud  14  fixed  to  the  winding  wheel. 

2.  The  provision  of  a  time  detent  and  swinging  hook,  as  in 
Claim  1.  and  a  sliding  piece  as  shown  at  17,  Fig.  2,  for  holding  the 
pawl  5  clear  of  the  winding  wheel  during  the  closing  of  the  shutter, 
the  sliding  piece  being  actuated  in  either  direction  by  the  stud  14 
substantially  as  described  in  the  drawings.  George  Frederick 
Prout,  1,029,  Forest  Road.  Wnlthamstow ;  Herbert  Holmes,  En- 
sign Works.  Clifford  Road.  Wallhamstow  ;  and  Houghtons,  Ltd., 
88  and  89,  High  Holborn.  London,  W.C. 

CwEMATOORAPH  Papeb  Banm.— No.  23,688,  1910  (October  30, 
1909).  The  invention  consists  of  an  improved  process  for  th« 
manufacture  of  electrolytically  metallised  paper  for  cinemato- 
graphic bands,  in  which  a  non-cohesive  almost  imponderable  cost- 
ing of  silver  (approximately  5  decigrammes  per  square  metre)  is 
deposited  on  a  polished  cathode  and  transferred  to  the  paper, 
which  is  coated  with  an  adhesive  mixture,  by  interposing  between 
the  cathode  and  the  paper  a  simple  or  complex  organic  solution 
such  as  •  cellttloifi  solution,  capable  of  forming  after  drying  an 
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impermeable  insoluble  and  cohesive  film  adhering  to  both  the 
paper  and  the  silver,  but  not  to  the  cathode,  to  enable  the  easy 
final  separation  of  the  cathode  from  the  paper.  Edouard  and 
Charles  Dupuis,  22,  Rue  de  la  Cerisaie,  Charenton,  Seine,  France. 
Rapid  Bromide  Printing  M.\chine. — No.  26,553,  1910  (October  11, 
1910).  The  claim  is  for  a  printing  machine  in  which  the  strip 
of  sensitive  paper  is  passed  under  an  exposure  shutter  and  then 
through  a  series  of  baths.  Means  are  provided  for  intermittently 
opening  the  shutter  whilst  arresting  the  movement  of  the  strip. 
There  is  a  feed  roller,  which  is  intermittently  rotated  directly 
from  a  continuously  rotating  main-shaft;  and  also  a  pivoted  lever, 
one  arm  of  which  actuates  the  shutter  while  the  other  is  operated 
by  the  shaft  during  the  arrest  of  the  paper. 

After  the  end  roll  of  the  roller  carrying  bromide  paper  ot  has 
been  drawn  over  the  transport  roll  through  the  liquid  receptacle, 
this  roll  or  strip  is  fastened  between  the  two  rollers  6  and  c.  By 
turning  the  shaft  d,  the  wooden  roller  h  and  the  indiarubber 
roller  c  are  turned  by  means  of  the  cogwheels  e,  f.  By  this 
means  the  strip  is  drawn  through  the  arrangement,  until  the 
bromide  paper  g  is  brought  under  the  negative  /(.  Although  the 
hand  shaft  d  is  always  turned,  the  bromide  strip  remains  still 
for  a  short  time,  until  the  interval  i  of  the  cog-wheel  e  has 
passed  the  cog-wheel  f,  and  the  teeth  of  the  two  wheels  catch 
ioto  each  other  again.  During  this  interval,  the  arm  k,  which 
is  fitted  to  the  cog-wheel  e,  presses  on  the  lever  J.  so  that  by  the 
turning  of  the  latter  the  paper  is  pressed  against  the  negative  h 


Fig.  1. 

through  a  wooden  plate  m,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cover  o 
of  the  frame  p  is  raised,  whereby  the  exposure  of  the  paper 
takes  place. 

The  rods  q  and  r,  which  are  connected  with  the  cover  o  and 
are  necessary  for  the  pressing  and  exposure  of  the  paper,  are 
80  arranged  that  the  rods  only  lift  up  the  cover  o,  when  by  means 
of  the  rod  q  and  the  wooden  plate  m  the  paper  is  pressed  firmly 
to  the  negative  k,  so  that  exposure  should  not  take  place  too 
soon.  When  the  pressure  of  the  arm  k  is  released  from  the  lever, 
the  latter  goes  back  into  its  place,  and  with  it  also  the  rods 
q  and  r.  The  rod  r  is  pivoted  at  n  to  the  lever  I,  and  its  lower 
end  is  bent  laterally  to  form  a  support  for  a  spiral  spring 
which  surrounds  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  q.  This  rod  is 
provided  with  a  shoulder,  against  which  the  spring  abuts 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  passes  through  an  elongated  aper- 
ture in  the  bent  portion  of  the  rod  r.  When  the  lever  I  is 
operated  the  first  effect  is  to  raise  both  rods  q  and  r  so  that  the 
plate  m  on  the  former  presses  the  paper  against  the  negative 
and  then  the  lever  I  raises  the  rod  r,  together  with  the  shutter  o 
against  the  action  of  the  spring,  thus  exposing  the  negative.' 
The  space  between  the  plate  m  and  the  negatived  is  jus!  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  paper  strip  g  to  pass  freely. 

The  shutter  o  is  constructed  as  a  hinged  lid,  and  may  be  nro 

Ti  to"  tte  frate  t  "''  "  '""'°"  '''  '''''''  ^"^^^^^ 
in.l'  "°T  ^!u^^  ''""""8  is  finished,  the  cog-wheels  e  and  f  catch 
.nto  each  other  again,  and  the  paper  strip  is  pushed  on  further 


for  the  length  of  a  picture,  i.e.,  until  the  interval  on  the  cog- 
wheel e  comes  again  to  the  cog-wheel  f.  Now  the  unexposed 
paper  which  has  been  pushed  forward  is  again  exposed  to  the 
light,  as  already  described,  and  so  on.  The  printed  strips  are 
now  first  of  all  brought  over  the  roller  s  into  the  receptacle  I,  full 
of  developer,  and  passed  over  the  roller  u  up  to  the  roller  v. 
Through  this  arrangement  of  the  rollers,  the  strip  to  be  deve- 
loped is  drawn  twice  through  the  receptacle,  and  thereby  has 
sufficient  time  to  develop.  The  developed  strip  is  in  the  same 
way  drawn  through  the  fixing  bath  in  the  receptacle  w,  and  then 


through  the  water  bath  x,  so  that  it  emerges  finished  from  the 
arrangement  through  the  rolls  k  and  c. 

If  sufficient  pictures  have  been  made,  and  the  roller  o  has  not 
yet  been  completely  unwoimd,  the  cover  y  is  opened,  the  printed 
strip  is  cut  off  from  that  still  unexposed,  and  the  former  is  to 
be  joined  to  the  ordinary  strip  i,  made  of  cheap  paper,  so  that 
this  remains  in  the  liquid  receptacles  whilst  the  apparatus  is 
not  in  use,  and  there  is  a  saving  of  the  bromide  paper.  If  then 
the  arrangement  is  to  be  put  in  use  again,  the  paper  strip  z  is 
to  be  cut  asunder  and  joined  to  bromide  paper  from  the  roller  a. 
Instead  of  the  cover  o  fitted  with  a  mirror,  a  shutter  closing  can 
also  be  used.  Theodor  Busam,  106,  Heusteigstrasse,  Stuttgart. 
CoLOirn  CiNEM.\TOGR.\PH  CuiE-RA. — No.  1,642,  1911  (January  21, 
1911).  The  colour  cinematograph  camera  differs  from  existing 
types  in  that  with  it  may  be  obtained  the  necessary  colour  sensa- 
tion records  simultaneously  by  means,  firstly,  of  the  employment 
of  a  film-shifting  movement  pitched  to  at  the  least  twice  the 
usual  amount  of  picture-shift.     In  conjunction  with  the  above  is 
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Fig.  1. 


employed  a  battery  of  two  or  more  lenses  of  equal  focus  and 
placed  one  above  the  other  so  that  their  centres  are  at  approxi- 
mately the  distance  apart  of  a  single  cinematograph  picture, 
such  lenses  being  employed  in  conjunction  with  stationary  colour 
screens  or  filters  placed  either  before,  between,  or  behind  the 
lens  combinations,  as  may  prove  most  convenient  in  practice. 
The  novel  feature  of  this  invention  is  the  employment  of  the 
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extended  picture-shift  movement  in  the  manner  about  to  b« 
further  described,  and  in  conjunction  with  two  or  more  lenses 
provided  with  stationary  colour-filters  as  before  stated.  By  the 
term  extended  (or  mtiltiple)  picture  shift  is  meant  that  the  move- 
ment which  draws  down  the  film  after  each  exposure  (otherwise 
known  as  t)ie  cinematograph  camera  escapement),  shall,  instead 
of  operating  so  as  to  pull  down  the  film  the  width  of  one  picture 
only,  operate  so  as  to  pull  it  down  the  distance  of  two  or  more 
pictures,  according  as  two  or  more  lenses  are  used  on  the  camera, 
this  number  of  lenses  being  in  itself  determined  by  the  number 
of  distinct  colour  record  negatives  it  is  desired  to  make  of  each 
given  movement  phase. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  cinematograph  camera  intended  for  two- 
colour  negative  making,  the  arrangement  would  be  substantially 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  this,  A  and.  B  are  two  lenses  of  similar 
equivalent  focus  mounted  on  a  light-tight  box-form  mount  E  in 
front  of  the  cinematograph  camera  gate  H.  Inside  this  box-form 
mount  E  may  be  fitted  the  stationary  colour-fdters  R  (red)  and 
C  (green),  the  light  tracks  of  the  two  lenses  being  for  conveni- 
ence kept  apart  by  the  internal  division  F,  which  partition  need 
not,  however,  be  continued  right  up  to  the  gate  mask.  K  L 
shows  the  opening  of  the  gate  mask,  which  opening  is  twice  the 
length  customary  when  taking  an  ordinary  sized  cinematograph 
picture.  M  is  the  film  band  travelling  from  the  feed  box  (not 
figured)   through  the  gate  H,   and   N   is  the  claw  of  the  escape- 


Fig.  2. 

ment  action  whereby  the  film  is,  by  virtue  of  the  before-men- 
tioned extended  picture  shaft,  pulled  down  the  space  of  two  pic- 
tures as  the  result  of  each  engagement  of  such  claw  with  the  film 
perforations.  C,  D,  are  rotary  light-shutters  operating  before 
the  lenses  A  and  B  respectively,  both  shutters  working  in  syn- 
chronisation as  the  result  of  being  connected  together  by  means  of 
gear  wheels,  and  which  gear  wheels  are  themselves  actuated  by 
the  camera-driving  mechanism  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
shutters  C  and  D  will  also  have  their  cut-away  sectors  so  adjusted 
that  exposure  of  the  film  through  lenses  A  and  B  proceeds  at  the 
same  moment.  Fig.  2  gives  an  enlarged  front  view  of  such  a 
suitable  adjustment  of  lenses  and  shutters.  With  such  an 
arrangement  as  that  described  it  follows  that  the  effect  of  each 
exposure  interval  will  be  to  impress  upon  the  film  stock  the  two 
distinct  colour  negative  records,  one  being  K,  the  red  record,  and 
the  other  L,  the  green  colour  record.  Further,  the  two  records 
will  be  of  precisely  the  same  movement  phase  where  there  was 
movement  in  the  original  subject  or  subjects  taken,  and,  the 
mechanism  and  lens  centring  being  correctly  adjusted,  the  red 
and  green  colour  record  negatives  will  further  be  spaced  upon 
the  film  band  at  the  usual  distance  apart  of  ordinary  cinemato- 
graph pictures.  Also  by  the  above  means  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
continuous  sequence  of  colour  negatives  of  regulation  cinemato- 
graph size  may  be  made  upon  a  band  of  film  stock  of  the  usual 


commercial  width,  such  negatives  being  correctly  pUced  the  one 
above  the  other  without  calling  into  requisition  any  prism  or 
prisms  whatsoever. 

Since  this  multi-lens  system  of  obtaining  the  colour  record 
negatives  for  colour  cinematography  does  not  take  into  account 
errors  of  parallax  (such  errors  being  normally  but  slight  provided 
fairly  long  focus  lenses  are  used),  means  are  provided  of  decreas- 
ing parallax  errors  where  they  may  show  themselves.  Such 
means  takes  the  form  of  making  the  centring  of  the  lenses  to 
and  from  one  another  adjustable  within  small  limits.  This  may 
be  effected  by  the  same  means  as  is  usually  employed  in  the 
centring  of  microscopic  sub-stage  condensers,  namely,  by  means 
of  a  split  ring  and  milled  head  screws ;  or  other  suitable  means 
may  be  employed.  By  whatever  manner  adopted,  the  centring 
of  the  lens  may  at  will  be  altered  to  rather  more  than  the  full 
picture  height.  In  this  way,  by  introducing  slight  opposing 
parallax  error  into  the  rendering  of  distant  objects,  the  effect  of 
the  natural  parallax  in  near  objects  will  become  less  pronounced. 
Colin   Noel   Bennett,  9,   Morrab  Road,   Penzance. 


DctD  Cradc  Dames. 

Plasco. — No.  336,566.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti -corrosives.  Thos. 
Hinshelwood  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  Oil  and  Colour  Works,  Glen- 
park  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  paint  manufacturers,  etc.  Octo- 
ber 2.  1911. 


jinalecta. 


Extractt  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contempoTaTit$. 


A  Use   for  a   NaiUBrush. 

When  self-toning  prints  are  undergoing  a  final  washing  (writes 
G.  B.  L.  in  "Photography  and  Focus"  for  November  7)  in  an 
ordinary  porcelain  dish,  they  sometimes  curl  up  so  much  that  ridges 
down  the  centre  of  the  paper  remain  almost  entirely  unwashed.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  watch  them  all  the  time,  some  means  must  be 
found  to  keep  them  moderately  flat.  A  wooden  backed  nail-brush 
forms  an  efficient  instrument.  Float  it  bristles  up  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  any  unruly  print  will  be  kept  safely  below  the 
surface.  The  advantages  of  the  nail-brush  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  so  heavy  as  to  press  upon  the  prints  and  prevent  proper  circula- 
tion of  the  water.  Also,  since  it  remains  floating,  the  current  of 
the  water  passing  through  the  dish  kee'-s  it  in  that  position  where 
it  is  most  needed,  namely,  where  the  water  flows  over  the  edge  of 
the  dish.  A  glass  rod  is  apt  to  press  down  too  heavily,  and  does 
not  adapt  itself  so  well. 

"Artura.Method"   Sepias. 

The  following  note  appears  in  the  November  issue  of  the  "  Photo 
Era  "  :— "  One  of  the  sensations  at  the  conventions  this  season  was 
the  new  hypo-alum  bath  with  gold,  by  means  of  which  sepia  tones 
on  Artura  may  be  produced  with  an  ease  and  certainty  hitherto 
lacking.  It  is  stated  that  with  this  bath  it  does  not  matter  about 
the  exact  tone  or  colour  of  the  original  black-and-white  print— they 
will  all  make  good  sepias.  Even  toning  of  the  deposit  and  greater 
transparency  in  the  shadows  are   claimed  as  well. 

"  Dissolve  8  ozs.  of  hypo  in  128  ozs.  of  boiling  water.  Then  add 
2  ozs.  of  powdered  alum.  After  this  is  dissolved,  add  2  ozs.  of 
sodium  phosphate.  Next  dissolve  60  grs.  of  silver  nitrate  in  1  oz. 
of  water  and  180  grs.  of  potassium  bromide  in  1  oz.  of  water. 
Pour  the  bromide  solution  into  the  silver  solution  and  add  the 
mixture  to  the  bath.  Stir  the  solution  constantly  while  adding  the 
various  chemicals.     Last,   add  gold  chloride  8  grs. 

"  The  right  temperature  for  the  bath  during  toning  is  between 
110  and  120  deg.  It  is  stated  that  the  tones  will  be  uniform  while 
the  bath  remains  at  a  constant  temperature,  but  can  be  varied  by 
using  different  degrees  of  heat  up  to  140  or  ISO  deg." 
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Deu)  materials,  $c 


NocTOKA  Christmas  Postcards. — Of  all  t'le  foinis  of  photo- 
graphic Christmas  postcards  there  is  none  to  our  thinking  which  is 
neater  than  that  obtainable  by  using  the  small  greeting  negatives 
which  Messrs.  Griffin  send  out  with  each  packet  of  their  "  Noctona  " 
Christmas  postcards.  The  greeting  negative  is  simply  laid  between 
the  paper  and  the  negative  proper  when  making  the  e.\posure,  and 
is  thus  obtained,  at  a  single  printing,  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
most  suitable  for  it.  A  variety  of  designs  of  greeting  negative  is 
available,  and  the  method,  for  which  Messrs.  Griffin  have  recently 
obtained  patent  protection,  calls  for  no  additional  manipulation 
beyond  laying  the  greeting  negative  in  the  required  position.  Inci- 
dentally the  user  of  this  special  method  will  learn  of  the  wide  range 


of  results  which  he  can  obtain  on  "  Noctona  "  gaslight  cards  simply 
by  altering  the  e,\posure  and  developing  for  a  greater  or  less  time 
in  the  same  solution.  Shorter  exposure  and  longer  development 
will  give  him  a  softer  print,  whilst  longer  exposure  and  shorter 
development  yields  greater  vigour,  a  characteristic  of  the  "  Noctona  " 
emulsion  to  which  we  have  referred  in  tl.e  past,  but  which  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  readers.  The  Christmas  postal  cards  are 
issued  in  three  grades,  Pearl-JIatt.  Satin,  and  Glossy,  at  the  prices 
of  Is.  per  packet  of  eighteen  of  the  regulation  size,  or  5d.  per 
packet  of  nine  court  size;  one  design  of  greeting  negative  being  in- 
cluded in  each  packet. 


Midland  Photographic  Federation. — At  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing, held  at  Leicester  on  October  28,  the  secretary  reported  that 
there  were  now  forty-two  societies  in  the  Federation,  the  Midland 
Railway  Institute  Society  having  joined  during  the  year.  The 
lecture  list  was  largely  used  in  the  last  session,  when  sixty-two 
lectures  were  given  to  twenty-five  societies.  For  this  winter  several 
new  lectures  have  been  added,  and  there  are  now  129  available.  Tlie 
following  officers  were  elected  for  1911-12.  President,  Mr.  G. 
Whitehouse  (Birmingham) ;  president-elect,  Mr.  G.  Embrey 
(Gloucester)  :  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Cope  (Birmingham), 
W.  T.  Gomer  (Walsall),  W.  T.  JIason  (Leicester),  T.  Wright', 
F.R.P.S.  (Nottingham);  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Newson  (Nottingham): 
secretary,  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd  (Birmingham) ;  folio  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Grove  (Handsworth) :  slide  secretary,  Mr.  .1.  0.  Wilkes  (Bourn- 
ville).  Previous  to  the  meeting  an  excellent  programme  of  visits 
to  some  of  the  interesting  buildings  of  Leicester  had  been  arranged 
by  our  Leicester  friends. 


Deu)  apparatus,  §c^ 


Lantern-Slide  Binding  Equipment,  Sold  by  W.  Butcher  and: 
Sons,  Zitd.,  Camera  House,  Farriugdon  Avenue,  Iiondon, 
E.C. 

The  lantern-slide  maker  would  seem  to  be  becoming  a  luxurious 
creature  who  must  have  all  kinds  of  accessories  to  aid  him  in  his- 
work.     Still,   one  can   sympathise   with   a   desire   for  an  appliance  ■ 
which  expedites  the  application  of  the  binding  strips  to  the  finished 
slides.     We  have  always  preferred,   and  still   do  so,  the  use   of  a 
single  length  of  strip  completely  enclosing  the  whole  slide,  including 
the  corners,  but  undoubtedly  the  use  of  cut  strips  of  3^  inches  length 
makes  the  binding  of  the  slides  a  speedier  process.     For  pressing  the- 
strip  in  contact  with  the  two  glasses  Messrs.  Butcher  now  supply 
the  frame  shown  in  the  drawing.     The  appliance  consists  of' a  pair 
of   wood  blocks  spring-hinged  together,  and  with  the  two  interior 
facing  surfaces  covered  with  rubber.     On  placing  the  strin  along  the- 
edge  of  the  slide  and  pressing  the- latter  down,  as   shown  in  the.- 


illustration,  the  adhesive  paper  is  first  pressed  against  the  edge  oC 
the  slide,  and  next,  as  the  jaws  of  the  binder  close  upon  it,  upon  the- 
sides.     This  little  accessory  is  sold  at  3s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Butcher  also,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  issuing  gummed 
binding  sti-ip  in  10,-yard  lengths,  mounted  in  a  very  neat  form  of 
holder,  which  allows  of  the  strip  being  evenly  drawn  off,  and  any- 
required  length  being  cut  off.  The  binder  can  thus  be  kept  con- 
veniently flat,  an  immense  advantage  in  use  as  compared  with  loose 
binding  strips,  which  are  apt  to  curl  up  on  keeping,  and  give  extra 
trouble  before  they  can  be  applied.     The  price  per  10-yard  reel  is  3d. 

A  further  neat  form  of  sending  out  binding  material  is  represented- 
by  the  box  shown  in  the  third  drawing,  and  supplied  at  Is.  It 
contains  3i-inch  black  gummed  strips  for  binding,  2i-inch  white 
gummed  strips  foi;  titles,  and  a  supply  of  gummed  white  paper  discs- 
of  g-inch  diameter  for  spotting.  As  in  the  case  of  the  reel  binder, 
the  painer  is  of  stout,  but  thin  substance  and  coated  with  a  strong. 
adhesive. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE    NOTICES. 

Ensignette  Cameras.  —  In  a  new  attractive  booklet  Messrs. 
Houghtons  demonstrate  the  excellent  results  which  are  yielded  by 
their  truly  waistcoat-pocket  camera.  The  booklet  contains  repro- 
ductions of  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  and  may  be  obtained! 
on  application  to  88-89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Teb  Christmas  Mounts. — The  Camera  House  Journal  of  Messrs. 
W.  Butcher  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  this  month  takes  the  form  of  a  list  of 
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the  attractive  art  Christmas  mounts  for  photographs  issued  under 
the  trade  mark  "  Teb,"  a  synonym  for  tastefulness  of  design  and 
production. 

roeetiiigs  or  societies^ 

»»» 

MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 
Friday,  November  10. 
HampsbJre  House  Photographic  Society.    "  North  Devon."    B«t  G  WilUamion 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     ■'  Winchester  Cathedral."    8.  Q  Kimber 
Preston  Pictorial.     •'  Eetouchlnir."    W.  Bell,  for  Gevaert,  Limited. 

MoKDAT,  November    13. 
Scarhorouifh   and    District    Photographic    Society.      '■  More   Yoloauoea "'      Dr 

Tempest  Anderson. 
Bath  Photographic   Society.    "  Architecture,  Pictorial  and  Technical."    H.  W.' 

Bennett. 
Leek  PhotoRraphic  Society.    ■'  Photography  and  Focus  "  Prije  Slides. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.    ■■  An  Evening  with  Pictures."    P      Bale 

Rider. 
Southport  Photoiiraphio  Society.     "  Control  in  Bromide  Work."    Dr.  A.  T  Lnkin 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     •'  Our  Impressions  of  the  Exhibition." 
Bradford   Photographic  Society.     "  Basilicouthaumaturgical   Views."    J.  Ingham 

Learoyd. 
Bowes  Park    and    District  Photographic   Society.     "  Hints    to    Beginners    culled 

from  Personal  Experience."    A.  H.  Lisett. 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.    "  Elementary  Principles  of  Art  as  applied  to 

Photography.  '     Alexander  Keighley. 
City  of  London  and  Ciipplegate   Photographic  Society.    Ladies'  Night.    "  Afar 

in  the  Fatherland."    W.  L.  F.  Wastell. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.    "The  Handy  Man  at  Home  as  applied  to  Photography." 

J.  Perriu. 
Murylebone  Camera  Club.     "  Life  from  the  Lower  Deck  of  a  Dreadnought."    H. 
JSevil  Smart. 

Tuesday,  November  14. 

Boyal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture. 
"  Optical  Glass."     IJr.  W.  Boseuhain. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.  "  Ways  and  Means  in  Photography."  Burroughs, 
Wellcome  &  Co. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.     "  Some  Quiet  Spots  in  Suffolk."     J.  Grice. 

Halifax  Camera  Club.    Slide  Criticism.      The  Members. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  "Some  Schools  of  Art  and  their  Photographic 
Comparison."     H.  Barratt. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  "  A  Week  in  the  London  Zoo."    E.  Hancock. 

Dumbarton,  Denny  Institute  Photographic  Society.  "  Developers  and  Develop- 
ing."    B.  M.  Fortune. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  Discussion  on  the  1911  Members' 
Exhibition. 

Warrington  Photographic  Society.  "  Betouohing."  W.  Bell,  for  Oevaert,  Limited. 

Wedhesdax,  November  15. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  "Agfa  Flashlight  Photography."  E.  E.  Hill  (Messrs. 
Cbas.  Zimmeriuann  and  Co). 

Partick  Camera  Club.     Magazine  Night. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.     "Florence."    Dr.  H.  Pelham  Webb. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society,     "  The  Swiss  Alps."    B.  Gorbold. 

Ealing  Photographic  Society.     "Nixon's  Enlarging  Meter."    T.  W.  Bartlett. 

Huddersfield  Naturalist  and  Photographic  Society.  "Buined  Abbeys  of  York- 
shire."   Rev.  Joseph  Beanland,  M.A. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  "  Fressoii  Process."  Louis  Dick.  Print 
Competition — Outing,  Teddiugton  and  Kingston. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.     "  Development."     H.  Peddar. 

Coventry  Photographic  Society.     "  Retouching."    W.  Bell,  forGevaert,  Limited. 

Thursday,   November  16. 

Folkestone  and  District  Camera  Club.  "  The  Hiehlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland." 

Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.     "  Diuant.  *'    A.  H.  Furkiss. 

Bodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  "  More  Photo- 
graphic Fakes."     J.  F.  Seamen. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  "  Old  and  New  Methods  of  Photo* 
graphy  in  Natural  Colour."    F.  W.  Parrott. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.    "Composition."    A.Werner. 

Handsworth  Photographic  Society.    "  Bromide  Toning."    B.  J.  Pnmmell. 

Sutton  Photographic  Club.     "  Agfa  Flashlight  Photography.'    E.  E.  Hill. 

Biehmond  Camera  Club.     Autotype  Carbon  Demonstnition. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.    Paper  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Sfaeppard. 

Boumville  Camera  Club.     "Retouching."     W.  Bell,  for  Gevaert,  Limited. 


PROFESSIONAL   PHOTOGRAPHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 
A     MEETING     of     the     Edinburgh     branch     was     held     at     125, 
Princes    Street,     Edinburgh,     on    October    25.      Present,    Messrs. 
F.     C.     Inglis,     J.     Drummond     Shiels,     T.     Drummond     Shiels, 
Sidney    C.     Salmon,    J.     C.    H.     Balmaiu,    T.    A.    A.     Morrison, 
J.    K.    Hume    Crawford,    E.    Drummond    Young,    Douglas    Wat- 
son,   George    Ay  ton,    J.   I.   Spence,   and  the  Secretary.     After  the 
minutes  of  last  meeting  had  been  read  and  approved,  the  Treasurer 
made  his  statement  of  accounts,  which  was  also  approved.     Mr.  W. 
Grooke  was  re-elected  President,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat  Secretary  and 
I'reasurer.     The   Secretary  remarked  that  he  thought  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association  might  be  increased  if  some  of  the  members 
would  call  upon  those  photographers  who  do  not  at  present  belong 
t  1  the   Association.     This  was  agreed  to  and  arranged.     Copyright 
:uid  press  photography  was  again  discussed  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  new  Bill.     It  was  decided  that  the 
next  meeting  should  be  held  in  November,  and  that  the  National  In- 
surance Bill  should  be  discussed. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

MccnNO  held   Tuesday,   November  7,   Mr.   Chapman  Jone*  in  lh« 
chair. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Differences  in 
the  Reticulation  of  Gelatine  Obtained  by  the  Use  of  Various  Chro- 
mates  and  Bichromates."  Mr.  VVilkinsim  in  this  series  of  practical 
notes  on  the  collotype  method  of  reproduction  gave  details  of  mix- 
tures of  chromates  suited  for  use  as  sensitisers,  and  showed  photo- 
micrographic  lantern-slides  of  the  various  species  of  grain  produced. 
He  dealt  with  the  advantage  as  regards  speed  of  printing  of  a  suitable 
grain.  Following  the  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  A.  C.  Braham, 
A.  E.  Smith,  F.  T.  Hollyer,  and  others  took  part,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  his  paper. 


Croydon  Cameba  Club. — A  brilliant  conversational  evening,  in- 
terrupted at  intervals  by  a  lecture  by  .Mr.  S.  J.  Tayler,  on  "  Lan- 
tern-slide Making  by  Reduction,"  took  place  last  week.     It  has  been 
the  custom    of    the   club,   tacitly    agreed    to    by    lecturers,   being 
members,  that  on  elementary  evenings  those  really  wishing  to  learn 
duster  round   the   lecture  table,   whilst  those   who,    in    their  own 
opinion,  are  past  gleaning  hints,  deport  themselves  as  fancy  dictates. 
To  do  Mr.  Tayler  justice,  he  did  his  level  best  to  break  up  a  con- 
.solidated  corner  of  confirmed  conversationalists.     Waiting  for  lulls, 
he  skilfully  drove  vocal  wedges  into  what  proved  to  be  an  unsplit- 
table  mass  of  talk,  and,  nothing  daunted  by  failure,  tried  dispersing 
staccato  stabs,  equally  without  avail.       Our   unfortunate  reporter 
found  himself  tightly  jammed  among  the  loquacious  veterans,  and 
the  following  is  a    fair  sample  of   the   lecture,   as  heard   by   him, 
mingled  with  extraneous  remarks.     "  The  better  the  quality  of  the 
original  negative,  naturally  the  better  the  quality  of   the  resulting 
slide.      I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  just  recorded  my  vote  as  an  honest 
Socialist.     Who  ever  heard  of  an  honest  Socialist?"     And  then  a 
scornful   voice,    "Why   not,    when    there    are    bond-fide   lunatics? 
My  method  of    making    lantern  slides    by    reduction    is    probably 
unique.     Women  inspectors  have  proved    a  complete    failure,  their 
appointment    has    resulted    in   appeal    after    appeal    to   the    Home 
Secretary,   who  must    wish    them    further.     The  negative,   as  you 
can  all  see,  is  perfectly  and  evenly  illuminated.       I  can  assure  you, 
even  if  the  envelope  does  split,  it  almost  invariably  forms  a  para- 
chute, and   the  occupants  of  the    balloon   descend   safely.     1   have 
been  tempted  to  try  the  experiment  myself.     That's  not  conjugate, 
my  dear  boy.     Where's  Piper?     Here,  Piper,  come   and  teach  our 
hon.  secretary  something  about  conjugate  foci.     I  always  use  Rytol 

for  the  development  of  slides ;    it  gives  a  good .      Metaphysics 

makes   me   positively   ill.     You    will   deny   next    that    I    exist.     I 

deny    nothing,    but    it    reasonably    might   be    contended    that 

Really,    gentlemen,   the   noise   in    that    corner  passes   all   bounds ; 
some  attention  to  the  lecturer,  please." 

At  this  juncture,   our  reporter,  evading  the  many  feet  thought- 
fully "placed  at  his  disposal,  escaped,   and  found  that  Mr.  Tayler's 
method  of   making  lantern-slides   by   "  ensmallment "    (to    use   the 
lecturer's  descriptive  word)  consisted  of  a  reflex  camera,  with  home- 
made extension  piece  to  carry  the  lens,  facing  the  negative,  which 
was  held  in  an  enlarging-lantern  with  the  bellows  removed,  a  piece 
of  opal  or  ground  glass  ensuring  even  illumination.     The  lantern- 
plates  were  exposed  in  a  quarter-plate  Mackenzie- Wishart  slide  by 
means  of  a  simple  carrier  devised  by  the  lecturer.     A  piece  of  stiff 
black  paper,  4i  by  3^,  had  a  slip  of  thin  card,  4iu.  wide,  glued  at 
each  end,  leaving  a  space  between   them  for  the  insertion  of  the 
lantern-plate,  the  carrier  and  plate  being  inserted  together   in  the 
envelope   in   the   usual   way.     A   rather   curious   phenomenon   illus- 
trating the  forward  projection   of  images,  was  shown  by  the  lens, 
a   Voigtlander  4.5   Heliar.     Examined   about   20  degrees   from   its 
axis,  five  bright  images  in  line  of  the  illuminated  negative  opposite 
were  apparent,  three  inverted  and   two  upright,  the  two  in  front 
apparently  standing   out  in  mid-air  well   in  advance  of  the  objec- 
tive.    Mr.   Tayler,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  the  lens  was 
singularly    free    from    flare    and    secondary    images,    and    he    had 
used    it    with    entire    satisfaction    for    trying    night    work.      Some 
discussion  also  took   place  ou  a  remark  of  the  lecturer's   that  he 
had  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  best  possible  focus  on   white 
card    when   reducing   with   a   lantern.      Matt    opal   often   used,    it 
was  incidentally  pointed  out,   was  singularly  ineflicient  owing  to 
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the  way  in  which  the  image  sank  in,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  best  method  to  procure  critical  definition  was  to  substitute  for 
the  negative  a  finely-ruled  screen,  approximate  focus  being  first 
obtained.  Some  unsymmetrical  objectives,  however,  gave  inferior 
definition  as  ordinarily  affixed  to  the  enlarging  lantern— viz.,  re- 
versed. Here  the  cure  was  obvious,  if  not  in  all  cases  easy  of 
accomplishment.  The  President,  in  propo.sing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  a  most  good-tempered  lecturer,  pointedly  alluded  to  one  or 
two  conversational  evenings  fixed  for  Christmas  time.  There  was 
plenty  of  material  at  hand  to  make  such  evenings  a  pronounced 
guccess. 


commercial  $  Cegai  Inuiiiaence* 

Leg.vl  Notices.— a  first  and  final  dividend  of  Is.  3d.  in  the  £  has 
been  declared  in  the  bankrupt  estate  of  Samuel  Hodge,  photographer, 
etc.,  Spohr  House.  Fore  Street,  Sidmouth,  Devonshire. 

A  first  dividend  of  3s.  4d.  in  the  £  has  been  declared  in  the 
bankrupt  estate  of  Frederick  George  Clapham,  dealer  in  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  etc..  The  Medical  Hall,  110,  West  Street, 
Fa'rnham,  Surrey. 

NEW  COMPANIES  REGISTERED. 

Day  and  Night  Screens,  Ltd.— This  company  was  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £1,000  (6,040  shares  of  Is.  each  and  698  shares  of 
£1  each).  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  screens  for  the  projection,  production,  and  exhibition 
of  cinematograph  photographs  or  pictures,  etc.  First  directors, 
W.  Prowse-Jones,  J.  Reith  Jones,  E.  Michael,  G.  PhiDips  Baron, 
Ascar  von  Ernsthousen,  and  W.  Trevelyan.  Registered  office,  38a, 
Berners  Street,  W.     Private  company. 

Western  Import  Co.,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £1,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  take  over  the  business  of 
cinematograph  film  importers  and  manufacturers  carried  on  by 
R.  E.  Aitken  and  H.  E.  Aitken,  at  7,  Rupert  Court,  Rupert  Street, 
W.,  as  the  Western  Import  Film  Co.  First  directors,  R.  E.  Aitken 
and  H.  E.  Aitken  (both  permanent).  Registered  office,  Rupert 
Court,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,   W.     Private  company. 


l)eu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Affiliatios  of  Photogbaphic  Societies. — The  annual  dinner  is 
announced  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  November  25,  at  Lyons'  Birk- 
beck  Cafe,  High  Holboni,  at  7.15  p.m.  Tickets  (price  3s.  6d.  each), 
for  which  early  application  is  advisable  as  the  seating  accommoda- 
tion is  limited,  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  following  : — 
Mr.  F.  C.  Boyes,  4,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.G.,  or  Mr. 
Harold  G.  Bailey,  10,  Fulham  Place,  Paddington  Green,  W. 

Photography  and  Smoke  Nuisance. — At  the  North  London  Police 
court  last  week  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  King's  Cross, 
were  fined  40s..  and  costs  23s.,  the  offence  being  that  one  of  their 
engines  emitted  black  smoke  at  Highbuiy  Vale  on  October  22.  Mr. 
Hedderwick  suggested  that  the  London  County  Council  inspectors, 
in  order  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  work,  might  be  supplied  with  a 
little  camera  so  as  to  show  the  volume  of  black  smoke  emitted.  He 
added,  "  Black  smoke  will  come  out  beautifully  in  a  photograph." 

Royal  Institution. — A  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Institution  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Miss  C.  A. 
Clarendon,  Lord  Congleton,  and  Mr.  A.  Hall  were  elected  members. 
The  chairman  reported  the  decease  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cathcart, 
D.L.,  J.P.,  a  manager;  Professor  G.  L.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe,  Pro- 
fessor W.  V.  Spring,  and  Professor  L.  J.  Troost,  honorary  members 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  resolutions  of  condolence  with  the 
families  were  passed. 


The  Scottish  FEDr,HAtioir.— The  list  of  judges,  lecturers,  etc.^ 
for  1911-12  has  now  been  issued,  and  shows  a  steadily  increasing, 
volume  of  subjects.  The  judges  are  all  men  well-known  in  Scot- 
tish photography,  and  their  services  are  given  free  to  the  federated 
societies;  in  fact,  every  volunteer  on  the  Kst  gives  his  services 
gratis,  but  it  is  stipulated,  and  rightly  so,  that,  "the  expenses  of 
each  must  be  paid  to  him  on  the  evening  of  the  lecture."  The  list 
is  delightfully  varied  as  to  its  contents,  and  whether  instruction 
*n  photography,  or  popular  lecture  is  desired,  it  can  be  got  here. 
We  observe,  however,  that  the  lecturers  and  demonstrators  repre- 
sent only  twenty  societies,  a  much  smaller  number  than  one  would 
expect  from  the  membership  of  the  Federation. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts.— The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  begins  its 
158th  session  on  Wednesday,  November  15th,  with  an  address  from 
Lord  Sanderson,  G.C.B.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  Five  meet- 
ings are  announced  before  Christmas,  at  which  papers  will  be  read 
on  "  The  Industrial  Progress  of  America,"  by  Professor  James 
Douglas,  LL.D.  ;  on  "  The  Efficiency  of  the  Aeroplane,"  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Berriman;  on  "British  Guiana,"  by  Mr.  J.  A,  J.  de  Villiersv 
on  "  London  Transport,"  by  Mr.  W.  Yorath  Lewis ;  and  on  "  Bengal. 
Fisheries,"  by  Dr.  J.  Travers  Jenkins.  Four  Cantor  lectures  oni 
"  The  Carbonisation  of  Coal "  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  Vivian, 
Lewes,  and  two  juvenile  lectures  on  "  Soap  Bubbles  "  will  be  givem 
in  January  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys,  F.R.S.  A  long  list  of  papers  for  the 
meetings  to  be  held  after  Christmas  is  also  published. 

The  Scottish  Pictorial  Cikcle.— :Mr.  James  :McKissack  sup- 
plied a  talk  on  "Photographic  Experiences  on  the  Continent"  at. 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Pictorial  Circle.  In  his  survey  of 
Continental  beauty  spots  he  included  Holland,  Belgium,  Nor- 
mandy, Touraine,  Bavaria,  Northern  Italy,  Venice,  and  Switzer- 
land. He  treated  fully  on  the  best  routes  to  the  various  places, 
the  cost  of  travelling  (which  he  found  very  reasonable),  and  the 
cost  of  living  (which  he  found  inexpensive  if  the  tourist  hotels  were 
avoided).  He  described  the  leading  features  of  the  different  places 
visited,  and  the  class  of  work  to  be  found  in  each.  He  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  dilate  on  the  beauties  of  his  much-loved. 
Rothenburg  in  Bavaria.  Here  he  said  was  an  old-walled  town,  set 
in  an  old-world  atmosphere,  its  architecture  and  its  people  mi- 
contamiqated  by  the  worship  of  hustle.  Kindly  people  were  the 
inhabitants,  anxious  to  do  what  they  could  to  make  the  stranger's, 
visit  a  pleasant  one ;  here  dozens  of  plates  could  be  exposed  ia 
one  street,  and  every  turn  revealed  new  beauties.  In  conclusion,, 
he  advised  his  audience,  when  thinking  of  a  Continental  holiday,, 
not  to  consult  a  tourist  agent,  but  rather  get  informa1,ion  from  onaj 
who  had  himself  covered  the  groimd. 


Corresponaetice* 


••*  Corretpondents  should  never  write  on  both  sicles  of  the  papef. 

A'a  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
••*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  OUT  correspondents. 

SHUTTER     SPEED     MARKING. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  current  issue  of  your  "Journal"  we  notice 
a  letter  signed  "  Krypton  "  respecting  the  speed  marking  of  shutters. 

The  marking  of  shutter  speeds  has  been,  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  as  we  are  the  largest  dealers  in 
shutters  of  the  between  lens  pattern,  we  have  probably  had  the 
greatest  experience  in  this  matter. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  a  great  number  of  times  in  the 
various  papers,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  shutters  of  this  type,  although  marked  to  a  speed  of  1/ 100th  of 
a  second  for  the  highest  speed,  rarely  attain  a  speed  greater  than 
1/35  to  i;40th  of  a  second. 

Some  few  seasons  ago  we  introduced  to  this  market  the  "  Com- 
pound "'    shutter,   and   we   can   now   offer   a   shutter   which  in   the 
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smallest  size  is  speeded  to  l/250lh  of  a  second,  and  in  the  larger 
sizes   pioportionally. 

Without  doubt  this  shutter  is  the  moat  Rcourately  speeded  shutter 
on  the  maiket.  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  that  each  individual 
speed  can  be  adjusted.  We  are  prep.ired  to  submit  any  of  these 
shutters  to  the  National  Physical  Laboratorv  for  their  test,  if  our 
clients  will  bear  the  cost  of  such  a  test,  and  we  alreadv  have  sent 
several  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

We  have  not  been  able,  recently,  to  advertise  this  shutter  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  working  at  full  pressure  on 
orders  to  fill  our  contracts,  and  have  had  none  for  our  stock,  bul  we 
are  now  better  equipped  for  their  supply,  and  can  deliver  fairly 
promptly. 

The  price  of  the  shutter  is  most  moderate,  and  within  the  reaclvof 
all.— Yours  faithfully,  A.  E.   Staley  and  Co. 

19,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus, 
London,  E.C. 

November  3,  1911. 


TANK  DEVELOPMENT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Apropos  of  the  recent  articles  in  your  correspondence 
department  on  the  subject  of  tank  development,  permit  me  to  point 
out  that  it  is  only  the  extravagant  advertising  claims  for  the  tank 
which  have  tended  to  discredit  tlie  method,  for  uniform  and 
reasonably  accurate  exposures,  uniform  development,  whether  in 
tank  or  tray,  will  doubtless  give  standard  results.  It  is  in  dealing 
with  the  exceptional  subject  which  requires  either  more  or  less  de- 
velopment than  the  average  that  the  tank  method  shows  its  greatest 
weakness.  Personally,  I  consider  the  tank  merely  a  convenient  dish 
in  which  to  develop  six  or  more  plates  at  the  same  time,  but  regulate 
the  results  by  examination  of  the  plates  at  intervals,  removing  them 
only  when  they  have  attained  sufficient  density.  In  this  manner  I 
developed  some  150  whole-plates  of  patients,  surgical  apparatus, 
orthopEedic  gymnastics,  etc.,  for  illustrating  a  work  on  orthopaedic 
surgery,  the  exposures  ranging  from  slow  snaps  indoors  to  long  time 
exposures,  and  got  very  satisfactory  results.  My  method  was  re- 
printed in  abstract  by  you  from  the  1911  "American  Annual  of 
Photography,"  and  I  may  say  that  I  still  consider  it  the  only  satis- 
factory way  to  use  a  tank — the  effusions  of  lank  advocates  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  In  short,  different  subjects,  particularly 
in  pictorial  landscape  pljotography,  require  individual  treatment  in 
development  if  one  is  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  every 
exposure. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  cutting  from  an  American  house-organ.  The 
plate-rack  described  therein  was  exhibited  at  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  New  England 
(September  12-16,  1911),  and  attracted  much  attention.  "  No  more 
fingers  in  the  developer  "  is  a  slogan  which  should  appeal  to  the  pro- 
fessional, particularly  as  this  rack  gives  him  the  same  control  over 
results  which  he  has  in  the  tray  method,  with  the  added  convenience 
of  leaving  each  individual  plate  in  the  rack  during  fixing,  washing, 
and  drying  if  desired. — I  am,  Sirs,  yours  very  truly, 

Malcolm  Dean  Miller,  M.D., 
Asso.  Ed.,  "  Photo-Era  "  Magazine. 

383,  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A., 
October  26,  1911. 

[The  rack  referred  to  by  Dr.  Miller  is  that  of  Frank  J.  Ctury,  and 
will  be  found  briefly  described  in  the  forthcoming  "B.J.  Almanac," 
1912,  p.  1,364.— Eds.  "B.J."] 


EXPOSURES  WITH  ENCLOSED  ARC  LAMPS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  in  your  issue  of  November  3,  under 
"Answers  to  Correspondents,"  that  "  Y'orkshire "  is  asking  how 
more  light  can  be  obtained  from  enclosed  arc  lamps,  and  that  you 
refer  to  the  Jandus  system.  Your  reply  is,  of  course,  correct  pro- 
viding his  present  lamp  is  correctly  adjusted,  but  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  give  an  exposure  of  a  fraction  of  a  second  and  to  make  prints 
on  P.O. P.  in  about  two  minutes.  If  his  lamp  does  not  meet  these 
conditions  the  makers  should  be  consulted.     Our  expert  knowledge 


with  rsgard  to  the  adjustment  of  th«  lamp  for  nklaininK  (h«  maxi- 
mum of  actinic  light  is  always  at  the  service  of  our  client*.-  Yoars 
faithfully,  The  Jandum  Arc  Lamp  and  ELic-rmc  Co.,  Ltd., 

A.  Denman  Joneb,  General  Manager. 
Ilartham  Road,  N., 

November  6,  1911. 


A   SOCIETY   FOR   PHOTO  MICROORAPHKRS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  find  space  l<i 
announce  that  a  meating  was  held  at  the  Gardenia  Reataarant  on 
November  2,  when  the  Photo- M icrographic  Society  waa  formed  with 
about  a  dozen  members.  Since  the  several  photo-micro  workers  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  join  this  society,  practical  meetings  (papers, 
lantern,  etc.)  will  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
6  p.m.  at  the  Gardenia  Restaurant,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradbary,  Hon.  Sac.,  1, 
Hogarth  Hill,  Finchley  Road,  Hendon,  N.W.— Yours, 

Camera    Club,  F.  C.  Lambebt. 

17,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

P.S. — First  meeting,  Nov.  28.  Dr.  Rodman,  "  An  Hour  with 
the  Microscope  and  Camera." 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — ^I  crave  as  a  last  indulgence  a  little  of  your  space  once 
more,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  for  a  little  straight  talking  on  essentials.  Personally 
I  am  about  sick  of  seeing  so  much  space  taken  up  week  after  week, 
and  have  concluded  that  it  is  a  case  of  "  the  mountain  being  in 
labour,"  and  the  proverbial  mouse  is  the  result. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  we  cannot  all  agree  upon  everything  at  all 
times,  and  I  try  to  make  reasonable  allowance  for  my  brethren  who 
probably  have  not  "  been  through  the  mill,"  as  I  have ;  but  for  men 
to  write  as  some  have  written  on  this  subject  causes  me  to  wonder 
where  they  have  lived,  if  they  have  lived,  and  wheOier  they  are  real 
live  men,  or  whether  I  have  lost  my  balance,  and  where  we  are 
generally,  etc.,  etc. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
I  have  the  honour  to  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  employ  of  one 
of  the  best  men  that  ever  walked  this  earth  as  an  employer  of  labour, 
and  I  can  speak  "  as  one  having  authority,"  having  had  a  wide  and 
varied  commercial  experience,  and,  in  addition,  twenty  years  more  or 
less  active  service  in  the  industrial  arena,  .^n  "  agitator,"  if  you  like  : 
we're  all  agitators  in  a  way.  The  man  who  perforce  belongs  to  the 
ranks  of  the  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  that  others 
may  get  the  bulk  of  both  warmth  and  water  can't  help  being  an 
agitator,  and  is  bound  to  be  when  his  conditions  get  bad  enough. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  for  the  gentleman  who  shouts, 
"Y'ah!  AgiUtor!  Who  keeps  you?  Wliat  about  the  25s.  ?"  etc. , 
etc.,  ad  lib.,  to  hold  his  gentlemanly  paw  out  for  the  increase  that 
has  been  obtained  despite  his  yahooing  and  the  fact  that  he  was  num- 
bered amongst  the  loyal  supporters  who  remained  at  his  post  while 
those  he  derided  were  out  for  better  conditions— «nd  got  them — in 
which,  unfortunately,  he  shares  afterwards. 

The  fact  that  I  am  employed  by  an  ideal  man  (eh,  what  ?  a  dreamer  7 
no,  he  is  not — he  is  a  hustler)  does  not  blind  me  to  this  fact,  that, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not,  there  is  in  existence  a  class  war,  always 
waging.     Like  it   or  lump  it,  it  is  there. 

I  know  that  as  a  class  the  interest  of  the  master  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  mine.  His  is  to  give  as  little  for  me  and  my  das*  as 
possible,  and  get  as  much  as  he  can,  mint  method,  manlinesa,  and 
everything,  "  'ceptin'  No.  1." 

Mine  is  to  sell  the  only  thing  I  have  to  sell — while  1  can — my  labour, 
and  get  the  highest  I  can.  The  natural  result  is  ructions,  sometime*. 
I  know  this,  and  consequently  I  am  out  for  better  conditions.  The 
right  to  work  under  fair  conditions ;  the  right  to  live,  not  exist 
with  the  infernal  millstone  of  anxiety  hung  about  my  neck  as  to 
whether  I  shall  get  the  sack  this  week  or  next,  and  whether  I  really  'shall 
be  able  to  give  my  boys  and  girls  a  better  start  than  I  had,  and 
less  struggling  and  anxiety. 
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I  claim  the  inalienable  right  of  every  son  and  daughter — equality  of 
opportunity  to  live^  to  stretch  myself,  to  grow  into  what  I  believe 
the  Being  who  called  me  into  existence  meant  me  to  be — a  man 
('rit  large),  not  a  machine  or  a  makeshift,  not  a  slave  to  toil  (as  Mr. 
Cohen  states)  for  one  pound  per  week,  to  be  eventually  consigned  to 
the  scrap-heap.  Am  I  asking  anything  unreasonable  or  impossible? 
I  don't  think  so.  I'm  out  to  get  it,  anyway,  not  by  kow-towing  or 
going  cap  in  hand  to  the  genus  "  influential "  who  imagines  he  and 
his  class  own  those  who  work  for  him  both  body  and  soul.  I  know 
that  nothing  ever  has  or  ever  will  be  got  from  masters  as  a  class 
except  what  has  been  wrung  from  ihem.  But  I  respect  them  all  the 
same,  because  they  are  logical,  wl.ile  their  employees  are  not. 

How  the  gods  must  weep  to  see  them  hug  and  cherish  their  chains 
as  they  do — the  hall-mark,  or  badge,  of  their  intelligence.  And  the 
stupidity  and  sadness  of  it  all.  They  want  a  Union  to  get  better  con- 
ditions, etc.,  etc.  ?  which  means  taking  something  from  the  em- 
ployer, and  then  have  the  effrontery  not  only  to  ask  the  employer 
to  finance  them,  but  assist  them  also  in  robbing  his  hen-roost,  and  as 
a  crowning  piece  are  trying  to  kid  him  that  they  are  out  to  get  aU  these 
things  by  peaceful  methods.     What  utter  nonsense ! 

I  have  heard  some  strange  things  in  my  time,  and  actually  saw  two 
farm  labourers  (one  receiving  15s.  per  week  and  the  other  13s.) 
fight  to  a  finish  over — would  you  believe  it  ? — the  respective  wealth  of 
their  masters. 

I  want  a  Union  to  be  formed  of  assistants  of  both  sexes  and  all 
grades,  composed  of  men  and  women  who  know  where  they  are,  what 
they  are,  and  what  they  want  and  how  to  get  it. 

They,  like  every  other  worker,  "  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
chains." 

Those  that  like  them  may  have  them. 

I  don't  like  them,  and  don't  thank  others  who,  by  their  ignorance 
and  apathy,  are  responsible  for  the  conditions  that  obtain  to-day 
which  some  feel,  and  which  they  also  will  feel  later — at  least,  I  hope 
so.  For  it  seems  there  are  still  a  few  existing  for  whom  anything 
will  do,  and  nothing  short  of  a  severe  application  of  the  masters' 
thumb-screw  at  some  time  will  make  them  do  their  duty  even  to 
themselves.  My  employer  says  he  has  never  seen  anything  so  funny 
as  the  "  modus  operandi."  And  I  may  also  add  that  every  master  I 
have  encountered  views  it  in  the  same  light.  They  say,  "  Have  your 
Union  if  you  like.  But  when  you  want  me  simply  to  provide  funds 
for  your  war  chest  against  me — that's  the  limit." 

Personally,  I  think  assistants  favouring  that  scheme  should  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves.  If  they  haven't  sufficient  manli- 
ness, self-respect,  and  courage  to  "  pay  their  own  piper  "  and  run 
the  show  themselves,  the  sooner  history  repeats  itself  and  they  "run 
into  the  sea,"  etc.,  etc.,  the  better.  As  to  whether  they  understand 
or  appreciate  this  effusion  is  quite  immaterial  to  me.  I  have  no  axe 
to  grind,  as  I  have  previously  stated. 

All  the  Unions  in  the  world  would  not  affect  my  employer,  who 
recognises  that  we  are  human  beings,  and  not  automatic  machines. 
Everyone  serves  him  gladly,  and  absolute  harmony  prevails,  and  he 
is  a  keen  business  man  for  all  that. 

If  any  employer  wants  to  know  how  it  is  done  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
enlighten  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  suggest  to  all  those  who  mean  business  to  get 
into  line,  and,  if  not  sufficiently  strong  numerically,  to  fall  in  with, 
say,  the  shop  assistants,  or  any  other  section  of  organised  workers 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  But  above  all  things  cast  to  the  four  winds 
any  ideas  of  "  plush-glove  campaigns  "  they  may  have  dreamed  of. 
This  will  prevent  a  rude  awakening  and  probable  disappointment. 
The  masters  are  logical.  Take  a  leaf  out  of  their  books. — Again 
thanking  you,  1  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"  C.iVEXDo  Tutus." 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  grant  me  a  little  space  to  thank  Mr.  A. 
Cohen  for  his  reply  to  me,  and  for  the  personal  information  he 
gave  bearing  out  my  contentions? 

I  had  said  in  my  original  letter  that  there  was  a  dearth  of  good 
workers  in  our  profession ;  that  the  assistant  generally  was  paid  as 
much  as  he  was  worth ;  that  the  good  man  could  practically  com- 
mand his  own  terms;  and,  if  I  may  quote,  "  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  is  no  good,  he  had  better  stick  to  his  25s.,  be  thankful  ho  can 


get  it,  and  remember  there  are  other  fools  who  don't  get  as  much." 
Now,  in  last  week's  "Journal,"  ilr.  Cohen  says  that  he  has  been 
working  fifteen  hours  every  day  and  Sundays  for  a  pound  a  week. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cohen.— Yours  faithfully, 

WlLLLUI    G.    He.\RN. 

16,  Manchester  Street,  W. 
November  7,  1911. 


Answers  to  Corresponaents^ 


••  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention  to  this  ensures  delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*••  Communications  relating  to  Advertisem,ents  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

•-•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henri 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Registered  : 

W.  D.  Moss.  Gainsborough  House,  Cirencester.    Photogi'ap'i  oj'  Mrs.  Paiikhicrst 

fttepping  into  motor  car. 
D.  A.  Grant,  The  Studio,  Acre  Street,  Nairn.    Tiro  pkotojrapfig  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 

W.  n.  Pirie.    Photograph  of  the  Per.  li.   Wihon. 

J.  D.,  R.  M.  AND  Others. — In  our  next. 

Elect. — The  firm  you  require  is  F.  Durra,  20,  Bank  Street,  Glasgow. 

F.  G.  WiLLATT.- — We  know  of  no  agency.  Better  write  to  the  papers 
direct,  George  Street,  Melbourne. 

Address  Wanted. — Would  you,  through  your  valuable  journal, 
favour  me  with  the  address  of  Mr.  W.  Bell,  who  is  reported  in 
the  issue  of  October  27,  1911,  as  having  given  a  paper  on  "  Re- 
touching "  at  the  opening  meeting  at  the  Blackburn  Camera  Club. 
A  reply  through  your  columns  would  oblige. — Woodhey. 

Address,  c/o  Messrs.  Gevaert,  Ltd.,  26-28,  Farringdon  Street, 
London,   E.C. 

Tinting  Prints. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  information 
through  your  journal  where  I  can  obtain  a  Tint-a-print  set  of 
colours  in  powder  form,  which  is  rubbed  into  the  photograph  by 
means  of  paper  stumps?  I  saw  one  of  these  outfits  a  few  years 
back,  but,  unfortunately,  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  firm. 
I  take  your  journal  every  week,  and  am  very  interested  in  the 
valuable  hints  you  give  from  time  to  time. — Colour. 

Y'ou  are  no  doubt  referring  to  the  "  Velvotint  "  powder  colours 
sold  by  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  High  Holborn. 

Hlawatha  Photogr-APHING. — Could  you  inform  me  at  your  con- 
venience where  I  could  obtain  a  copy  of  "  How  Hiawatha  Took  a 
Photograph  of  His  Family,"  a  parody  on  Longfellow,  by  the  late 
Lewis  Carroll  ?  I  have  seen  a  quotation  from  it,  but  never  the 
whole  poem. — J.  I.  Thirde. 

The  parody  appears  in  the  collected  works  of  Lewis  Carroll  ; 
but,  in  the  later  editions,  in  an  abridged  form.  We  should 
advise  you  to  apply  lo  a  secondhand  bookseller,  such  as  Jlessrs. 
Foyle,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  full  text. 

•  Spectrum  Pl.ate. — (1)  Is  there  a  plate  on  the  market  so  constituted 
that  it  would  record  the  solar  spectrum  as  a  band  of  even  density, 
or,  if  not  (2),  is  it  possible  to  reach  that  condition  in  a  commer- 
cial plate  by  bathing  it  and  u.se  of  filters  ? — Jack. 

(1)  There  is  not.  What  you  describe  is  the  true  theoretical 
isochromatic  plate.  Commercial  panchromatic  plates  are  made  to 
render  colours  in  proportion  to  their  visual  brightness.  (2)  Not 
with  any   commercial   plates  or  filters    which  are  known   to  us. 
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Poasibly  Messrs.  \V ratten  could  sensitise,  and  supply  light  Alters 
for  a  plate  which  would  do  what  you  require. 

Fixing  TnANSPARE.soiES.— I  shall  be  Rrcatly  obli(;t.,l  if  you  could 
inform  me  of  any  solution  that  I  could  use  for  affixing  gome  trann- 
parenoies  on  to  a  window  securely,  that  opening  and  shutting  will 

not  shake  them  off.    I  should  prefer  it  transparent. A.  K.  W. 

We  cannot  suggest  any  method  of  mounting  the  transparency 
on  the  glass  other  than  that  of  applying  some  strong  adhesive 
round  the  edges,  such  as  fish  glue.  Any  attempt  to  cement  the 
whole  transparency  to  the  window  will  be  bound  to  fail  owing 
to  the  unevenness  of  the  glass.  The  best  method  undoubtedly  is 
either  to  make  or  mount  the  transparency  on  a  large  sheet  of 
glass  the  full  size  of  the  window  pane,  and  fix  the  large  sheet  in- 
side the  pane. 

SxtTDio  SHCTTfai. — I  have  just  invested  in  a  studio  camera  and 
should  be  very  grateful  for  advice  re  shutter  for  same — of  course 
a  silent  studio,  the  best  working  and  least  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.     The  lens  is  a  3b  Dallmeyer. 

The  simplest  and  most  reliable  shutter  suitable  for  your  pur- 
pose is  the  Packard  Ideal.  As  no  rubber  or  leather  is  used  it 
does  not  deteriorate  with  age.  It  is  not  absolutely  silent,  but 
the  sound  caused  by  opening  is  very  slight  and  does  not  disturb 
the  sitter.  The  Grundner  shutter  sold  by  Watson  and  Sons  is 
absolutely  .silent  and  very  effective  in  use ;  it  has  a  leather  body 
and  a  rubber  inside  bellows.  The  original  Cadett  velvet  flap 
shutter  still  finds  favour  with  many  photographers,  but  some 
object  to  a  flap  on  the  ground  that  it  stirs  up  dust. 

Carbon  Spinrr  Sexsitisek. — I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  give  me  the  formula  of  a  spirit  sensitiser  for  carbon  tissue. 
■ — Gratkfttl. 

We  have  not  had  practical  experience  in  making  a  spirit  sensi- 
tiser, but  suggest  your  using  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
bichromate,  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  pure  rectified 
spirits.  Another  formula  which  has  been  recommended  is  as 
follows  : — 

.\nunonium   bichromate   15  gms.        66    grs. 

Water      1,200  ccs.  12    ozs. 

Disolve  and  add 

Ammonia        5  ccs.  2i  minims. 

Stir  up  bath  and  add 

Alcohol       300  ccs.  3    ozs. 

This  is  a  weak  (1  per  cent.)  bath  for  thin  negatives. 
Soft  Print.s  from  Hard  Negatives:  —  Some  eight  years  ago  a 
formula  was  given,  consisting,  I  believe,  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  other  chemicals,  which  solution  was  applied  to  the  plate 
before  developing,  having  the  property  of  making  pictures  of 
fxtreme  contrasts  (e.g.,  interioi's)  develop  up  evenly.  Thus 
one  could  take  a  room  and  a  garden  outside  the  window,  and 
all  would  come  out  in  good  giadation.  Could  you  kindly  oblige 
me  with  this  formula  ? — E.  Y.  E.  N. 

You  are  probably  thinking  of  Mr.  Sterry's  method  of  pro- 
ducing soft  bromide  prints  from  hard  negatives.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  print  is  exposed  for  the  densest  portion,  then  soaked  in 
water,  and  when  limp,  transferred  for  three  minutes  to  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bichromate  or  of  chromic  acid,  of  a  strength  of 
about  1  in  2,000.  It  is  then  washed  for  five  minutes  and  de- 
veloped in  the  usual  way. 

Lbnsi!S,  etc. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  in  the  follow-' 
ing  cases? — (1)  Would  a  4Jin.  focus  lens  be  advisable  for  general 
work  with  a  hand-camera  3i  by  3^,  or  would  a  shorter  focus  lens 
t>e  preferable?  (2)  What  is  the  advantage  by  making  lantern- 
slides  in  the  camera?  Assuming  the  picture  on  the  negative  is 
the  size  required  for  a  lantern-slide,  in  what  way  would  a  con- 
cact-slide  be  inferior  to  one  made  in  the  camera  ? — Plate-wastek. 
(1)  About  right.  You  would  get  greater  depth  of  focus  with  a 
4-inch  lens ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  smaller  scale  of  representa- 
tion. (2)  Practically  none.  There  may  be  slight  want  of  sharp- 
ness due  to  imperfect  contact  of  lantern-plate  and  negative ;  but, 
•  if  course,  a  slide  by  reduction  may  be  much  more  defective  in  the 
>anie  way  from  improper  focussing.  We  may  refer  you  to  the 
article  in  the  forthcoming  "Almanac,"  where  the  two  methods 
arc  considered  at  length. 


Cawada. — Coald  yon  give  me  any  ideas  of  photogrtpbie  Isbonr 
market  in  Canada  (1  think  of  going  out  early  next  year),  and 
what  rate  of  wages  do  they  p:iy  ?  I  am  a  printer  in  C.G.,  Mpia, 
P.O.P. ,  and  bromide,  or  general  nssistant  (no  retourhing).  Also 
name  and  address  of  photographic  jnurnals  in  Canada.  An  early 
reply  will  oblige. — Canada. 

We  can  only  say,  as  we  said  in  answer  to  many  identical 
queries,  that  many  new  businesses  are  opening  in  Citnada  as  the 
result  of  expansion  of  town.thips  in  the  Dominion.  Woges  vary 
as  here,  llecoliect  that  the  s«nere  winter  in  Canada  makes  it 
inadvisable  to  get  there  before  March  or  April.  There  is  no 
Canadian  photographic  journal.  We  suggest  the  "  Bulletin  of 
Photography,"  "Camera  Craft,"  and  Wilson's  photographic 
magazines  (see  the  "  B.J.  Almanac "  for  addresses),  also  the 
"B.J.,"  which  circulates  largely  among  Canadian  atudioa. 
Stale  Plates. — I  have  a  stock  of  dry  plates  purchased  at  a  sale  here, 
many  of  which,  in  fact  almost  every  one  of  them  which  I  have  so 
far  developed,  give  a  metal  looking  edging  all  round  the  nega- 
tive, which  causes  prints  to  come  out  with  hazy  lighter  border. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  I  can  do  anything  to  remedy  them?  X 
suppose  the  cause  is  age,  but  I  thought  I  might  treat  them 
chemically  in  some  way  so  as  to  avoid  the  defect. — .J.  Le  GriSMET 
(Cyprus). 

It  has  been  suggested  to  treat  such  plates  in  a  weak  bath  of 
.bichromate  with  the  object  of  clearing  off  such  chemical  fog,  but 
at  the  same  time,  slowing  the  plates.  Another  process  which  we 
think  you  might  try  is  to  rub  the  plates  round  the  edges  before 
exposure  with  a  little  cotton  wool,  prepared  with  a  mixture  of 
"Globe"  metal  polish  and  salad  oil,  the  so-called  Baskett  re- 
ducer. This  has  been  recommended  for  stale  plates,  though  we 
have  never  tried  it. 
Ai.Bt'MEN  Wet  Plates. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  a  formula 
for  making  albumen  plates  ?  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  plate  as 
follows?  Coat  it  with  well-beaten  egg  albumen,  settled,  and  con- 
taining the  necessary  chemicals,  dry  it,  and  when  ready  to  use 
sensitise  it  in  a  silver  bath  (the  same  as  a  wet  collodion),  expotie  wet, 
and  develop.  If  this  method  is  practical,  what  chemicals  to  add 
to  the  albumen?  what  kind  of  a  silver  bath  and  developer? — IsA 
Beckstead,  Iroquois,  Canada. 

Yes,  it  is  possible ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  oldest  negative  pro- 
cesses, the  immediate  successor  of  Talbot's  Calotype,  and  a  very 
slow  process,  requiring  much  longer  exposures  than  wet  collodion. 
The  full  working  details  cannot  be  given  in  the  space  at  liberty  in 
these  columns — you  should  consult  text-books  of  the  early  fifties 
of  the  last  century — but,  briefly,  the  albumenising  preparation 
is  :— Whipped  albumen,  1.000  parts;  potass,  iodide.  10  parts; 
iodine,  i  part.  The  coated  and  dried  plates  are  sensitised  in  a 
bath  of  silver  nitrate,  6  parts;  acetic  acid,  12  parts:  water,  100 
Iiarts ;  exposed  and  developed  with  strong  gallic  acid  solution, 
with  or  without  a  little  silver  nitrate.  Numerous  variations  of 
this  process  were  published,  but  they  were  rendered  obsolete  in 
most  cases  by  the  wet-collodion  process. 
Rights  iv  Photogbaths. — Some  time  ago  I  tried  the  methods  of 
taking  snapshots  in  the  theatre  on  a  bathed  plate,  as  directed  in  an 
article  in  the  "  B.  J."  by  ilr.  A.  Payne,  and  got  some  fairly  satis- 
factory results.     A  week  or  two  ago,  at  the Empire,  I  took  my 

camera  and  secured  a  very  successful  negative  of  a  troupe  of 
dancers,  not  in  movement,  but  when  posing  at  the  end  of  the  turn. 
A  local  stationer,  to  whom  I  showed  a  print,  said  that  he  conld  sell 
postcards  of  it  if  I  conld  supply  him  at  a  suitable  price.  I  let  him 
have  a  few  dozen  cards,  which  inmiediately  sold  owing  t"  the  popu- 
larity of  the  "turn."  He  has  now  been  told  by  the  manager  of 
the  troupe  that  he  must  not  sell  any  more  cards,  as  the  sole  rights 
of  photographing  the  dancers  have  been  sold  to  a  photographer  (in 
another  town).  The  stationer  is  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  this,  but 
before  supplying  him  further  I  should  be  glad  of  your  opinion,  as 
I  suppose  that  in  the  event  of  there  being 'anything  in  it  I  shonld 
be  let  in  for  trouble  as  much  as  him. — Ci.  C.  R. 

Even  though  the  troupe  may  have  disposed  of  such  rights,  there 
is  nothing  in  copyright  law,  nor  in  common  law,  to  prevent  j-onr 
supplying,  or  any  agent  of  yours  selling,  the  photograph.*.  Though 
such  rights  are  commonly  sold  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
stage,   their  value   rests  only  on   the   fact   that   a  phi>t.>Mr«pher   is 
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given  special  facilities  for  obtaining  his  negatives,  while  others,  like 
yourself,  have  to  avail  themselves  of  chance  opportunities. 
Combined  Baths.— I  have  two  combined  bath  formula',  derived  at 
various  times  from  the  "B.J.,"  as  follows  :-Ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide.  240  grs.  ;  citric  acid,  60  grs.  ;  lead  acetate,  60  grs. ;  hypu. 
5  ozs.  ;  water.  20  ozs.  :  filter,  and  add  gold  chloride,  3  grs. 
Another  formula  :— Lead  nitrate,  10  grs.  ;  hypo,  4  oz.  ;  gold 
diloridc,  2  grs.  ;  French  chalk,  i  oz.  ;  water,  1  pint.  1.  Which  of 
these  formuliB  has  the  advantage  in  firstly,  permanence  of  prints 
toned,  and  secondlv,  economy?  2.  Can  you  recommend  a  better 
bath  for  general  professional  work  ?  3.  How  many  cab.  size  prints 
can  safely  be  toned  in,  say,  a  pint  of  the  bath  which  you  recom- 
mend '  4.  In  the  second  formula,  is  the  French  chalk  necessary  .' 
What  is  its  mission?  Should  be  glad  of  a  reply  in  your  next 
if  possible.— Gold. 

1.  The  first  being  an  acid  batn,  and  the  second  alkaline,  on  the 
score  of  permanence  we  should  give  the  preference  to  the  latter, 
even  though,  as  it  contains  less  gold,  it  will,  of  course,  not  tone 
so  many  prints.    2.  The  second  bath  is  as  good  a  one  as  we  know. 
3    It  is  so  difficult  to  know  when  the  margin  of  safety  is  reached 
with  the  combined  bath  that  we  should  in  preference  advise  the 
use  of  sepanite  baths.     See  article  by  G.   T.  Harris  in  "B.J.," 
September    14.    1906.    p.    725,    in   which   the   author   states   that 
-  16  grains  of  gold  with  his  formula  will  tone  two  gross  of  post- 
cards.   This  allows  three  dozen  cards  to  2  grains  of  gold,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  combined  bath  you  mention  could  be  used  safely  for 
so  many.     4.  The  chalk  is  necessary  to  neutralise  the  acidity  of 
the  bath,  and  it  should  not  be  filtered  out.  even  though  it  makes 
the  bath  cloudy. 
Fitting  Dark-Room   Bknch.— I  should  be   glad  of   your  advice   in 
arranging  developing  bench  in  room,  fixtures  in  which— door,  fire- 
place, etc.— you  will  see  on  rough  sketch  enclosed.     Which  do  you 
think  would'  be  the  best  place  to  put  developing  sink  and  work- 
table?     I  had   thought  of  having  it  close  against  window,   fitting 
same  witli  rubv  blind  so  that  in  the  daytime  I  could  use  this  light 
instead  of  the  "ruby  lamp.     As  I  have  to  use  oil  or  gas  burner  in 
the  lamp  I  am  anxious,  when  doing  long  spells  of  work,  to  avoid 
getting  the  room  too  hot.     What  do  you  consider  the  best  arrange- 
ment, a  large  sink,  large  enough  to  form  the  working  bench,  or  a 
smaller  size  sink  connected  with  a  table  for  handling  development 
dishes,  etc.  ?     Any  hints  you  can  give  me,  doubtless  as  the  result  of 
having   seen    many    tip-top   dark-rooms,    will    be    appreciated.— F. 

LliKANE. 

The  best   place  you  can  put  the  working-bench   is  extending  m 
either  direction  from  the  corner  behind  the  door.     We  do  not  think 
much  of  using  the  window  as  a  dark-room  lamp,  since  the  constant 
variations  in  daylight  make  it  difficult  to  judge  densities  of  nega- 
tives easily,  and  also,  when  the  light  becomes  stronger,  the  fabric 
may  cease'  to  be  safe,  and  further,  will  gradually  become  paler  in 
time.     The  idea  of  a  blind  is  excellent,  but  we  should  have  it  of 
black  material,  or,  better,  one  of  black  and  one  of  red  of  the  kind 
which  is  supplied  by  :Messrs.  Sinclair.     As  there  is  a  fireplace  in 
tlie  Totm,  the  use  of  a  small  incandescent  gas-burner  in  the  dark- 
room lamj)  should   not   give   trouble  as  regards  over-heating.     A 
fair  size  of  sink  is  20  x  30  or  40iii.     We  advise  you  to  arrange  this 
close  under  the  dark-room  lamp  and  keep  it  for  the  fixing  baths, 
continuing  the   working-bench   from  the  end  of  the   sink  furthest 
from  the   lamp  and  arranging   it  so  that  it  slopes  down  into  the 
sink.     Ydu  can  then  arrange  a  loose  grid,  so  that  it  is  level,  and  all 
spilt  solutions  will  then  run  into  the  sink.     This  latter  also  is  best 
tilted  so  that  water  runs  to  the  outlet  and  keeps  the   dark-room 
drier  by  lessening  the  evaporation  of  water. 
Sti'Dio  Lighting. — (1)  What  is  the  cause  of  there  being  so  large 
spots  of  light   in   the   eyes   in   enclosed   untoned   print?     It   was 
taken  with  a  Ross  15in.  Symmetric  Anastigmat  in  a  single-slant 
studio,   blinds   open  "about   14ft.,    and   from   ridge    (13ft.    high) 
to  within  6ft.   from  ground.     Another   one  taken  within  a  few 
minutes,    almost   identical    position   and    lighting,    with   a   Lan- 
caster  9  in.    cabinet   lens,    does   not   sIkjw   the   defect   nearly   so 
much.       (2)  I    have    been    trying    an    old    portrait    lens,    about 
12  in.   focus  and   with  central  stop  about  2^  in.   (engraved  No. 
1,261,  F.   Rogers,    4,  Connaught  Terrace,   Edgware  Road),  but, 
as   you   will   see   by    enclosed    postcards,    I    do    not    get    sharp 


definition.  Is  it  bad  focussing,  movement  of  the  sitter,  or  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  lens?  (3)  I  am  thinking  of  replacing  it 
with  a  secondhand  Voigtlander  14  in.,  as  per  enclosed  list; 
it  would  probably  be  a  very  old  pattern,  but  would  it  be 
likely  to  be  serviceable?  Would  the  3a  lloss  be  better?  The 
studio  is  28  ft.  long.— Singlk  Suant. 

If  you  will  compare  the  relative  sizes  of  the  spots  of  light 
in  the  two  prints  you  will  find  them  practically  equal,  being 
in  each  case  rather  less  in  diameter  than  the  pupil.  The 
size  of  this  spot  is  governed  by  the  area  of  your  strongest 
source  of  illumination  and  the  degree  of  convexity  of  the  eye- 
ball of  the  sitter.  You  have  doubtless  noticed  that  it  is  very 
large  in  portraits  of  elderly  people  and  small  in  those  of  young 
ones.  R-egarding  the  definition  of  the  postcard  portraits,  we 
should  say  that  it  was  due  to  the  lens,  which  probably  does  not 
work  to  the  visual  focus.  The  Voigtlander  lens  may  be  a 
good  one,  but  should  not  be  bought  without  trial,  as  many  of 
the  earlier  instruments  of  this  maker  had  the  same  defect  as 
the  lens  you  have  been  trying.  Y'ou  would  be  quite  safe  with 
either  the  Ross  or  Dallmeyer,  the  former  being  the  better  for 
large  heads. 
Enlarging. — I  was  so  pleased  witli  your  prompt  answer  to  my  query 
re  Daguerreotypes  on  September  15  last,  which  I  found  worked 
quite  satisfactorily,  that  I  venture  again  to  ask  your  valuable  help 
in  the  following  matter.  We  ai'e  having  considerable  trouble  with 
our  enlargements  made  with  a  lantern,  a  rough  sketch  of  which 
is  enclosed.  The  trouble  is  the  enlargements  are  so  hard.  The 
negatives  from  which  they  are  made  are  quite  normal,  giving  good 
results  in  C.C.  sepia  and  carbon,  but  produce  unsatisfactory 
enlargements  when  made  by  the  lantern.  The  light  used  in 
lantern  is  an  ordinary  incandescent  gas-burner ;  condenser  8J  in. 
in  diameter,  and  a  piece  of  fine  ground  glass  is  placed  between 
light  and  condenser.  Can  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the  position  of 
ground  glass  with  relation  to  the  light  makes  any  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  enlargements  ?  A  Ross  portrait  lens  is  used  ; 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  have  a  fairly  large  aperture  for  the  general 
run  of  pictures.  I  may  add,  the  same  negatives  give  excellent 
results  when  enlargements  are  made  by  daylirjiit ;  but  it  is  essential 
that  we  may  be  able  to  use  artificial  light  for  the  purpose. — 
Lantern.  . 

Y'our  trouble  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  light     ] 
used.     Negatives  that  give  good  carbon  or  platinum  prints  are 
almost  certain  to  be  too  strong  for  enlarging  by  incandescent  gas. 
If  electricity  or  acetylene  is  not  available  we  should  advise  you  to 
use  limelight,   which   you   could   easily   adapt.     Failing   this   W8 
should  recommend  the  removal  of  the  ground  glass  in  the  lantern 
and   the  use  of  the  most  powerful   Howellite   incandescent  gas-     i 
burner.     This  should  give  good  results  up  to  about  12  by  10,  even    : 
with  fairly  strong  negatives.     If  the  results  are  still  too  hard  you 
can   use   the   Sterry   method   of   treating   the   print   described   ii> 
answer  to  "  E.  Y.  E.  N."     With  regard  to  the  ground  glass,  it 
always  cuts  down  the  light  very  considerably,  but  the  nearer  it 
is  to  the  light  the  less  light  does  it  cut  out.     With  a  new  mantle, 
and  especially    with    one    of    the    inverted    form    used    in    the 
Howellite  burner,  we  never  find  a  ground  glass  to  be  really  nee.  ~ 
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SUMMARY. 
A  contributor,  Mr.  T.  H.  Greenall,  describes  a  new  medium  which 
he  has  devised  for  the  workiiig-up  of  bromide  prints.     It  allows  of 
readv   application   of   oil   colours   both  to   matt  and  glossy  prints. 
(P.  871.) 

A  point  in  copyright  connected  with  photo-micrographic  subjects 
is  raised  by  a  correspondent.     (P.  886.) 

A  writer  in  our  San  Francisco  contemporary  "  Camera  Craft  " 
has  dealt  with  the  use  of  over-exposure  and  development  with  the 
minimum  of  alkali  as  a  means  of  avoiding  halation  in  photographing 
subjects  of  such  extreme  contrast  as  arc  lamps.     (P.  875.) 

In  a  short  note  in  "  Photographic  Scraps  "  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick 
usefully  deals  with  the  causes  of  halation.     (P.  878.) 

A  method  of  development,  where  subjects  of  great  extremes  of 
contrast  are  being  dealt  with,  is  given  in  a  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent.    (P.  885.) 

Shutter-speed  marking,  the  conditions  of  photographic  assistants, 
likewise  figure  under  "Correspondence."     (P.  885.) 

Some  hints  on  the  making  up  of  sulphite  solution  are  given  in  an 
article  on  page  870.  Workers  who  may  wish  to  control  the  strength 
of  a  sulphite  mixture  by  using  a  simple  test  solution  are  there 
supplied  with  working  directions,  while  the  treatment  of  sulphite 
by  washing  so  as  to  remove  the  impurities  which  are  formed  as  the 
result  of  storage  is  also  the  subject  of  instruction.     (P.  871.) 

At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesdav  evening  last  Dr. 
W.  Rosenhain,  in  delivering  the  fourteenth  TtaiU-Taylor  memorial 
lecture,  took  for  his  subject  "  Optical  Glass."  He  described  the 
properties  which  optical  glass  was  required  to  possess,  and  described 
the  method  of  manufacture  employed  by  the  glass-maker.     (P.  883.) 

Process  methods  of  producing  imitations  of  oil  paintings  is  the 
subject  of  a  paragraph  under  "  Photo-Mechanical  Notes,"  where 
is  also  described  a  half-tone  screen  which  has  recently  been  patented. 
(P.  879.) 

The  specifications  of  two  tvpes  of  anastigmat  lens  are  published 
in  "  Patent  News."     (P.   880") 

The  conclusion  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Northrup  on  the  photo- 
graphy of  vortex  rings  will  be  found  on  page  877. 

Dr.  A.  P.  H.  Trivelli,  in  a  further  chapter  on  the  use  of  safe- 
lights  for  the  dark-room,  deals  with  the  principles  of  making  safe- 
lights  of  the  greatest  possible  permanence.    (P.  872.) 


EX    CATHEDRA. 


Th* 

"  Almanac. 


Every  sheet  of  the  1912  "  Aimanac " 
having  now  been  placed  with  the  binders, 
our  publishers  are  able  to  confirm  their  previous  and  re- 
peated promises  to  publish  promptly  on  the  customary  date 
of  December  1.  The  last  hours  of  supervising  the  final 
index  sheet  to  the  fourteen  hundred  odd  pages  of  the 
"  Almanac  "  usually  fall  at  a  time  when  its  readers  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  are  comfortably  in  their  beds.  This 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  many  goods  described  by  a 
still  larger  circle  of  advertisers,  a  dim  November  dawn 
was  almost  breaking  over  the  deserted  streets  of  London 
by  the  time  the  final  revisions  of  the  indexes  had  been 
passed  to  the  machines  and  the  engine  of  a  waiting  motor 
bore  those  responsible  for  them  to  their  homes  and — rest. 
Their  reward,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  found  in  the  appre- 
ciation by  the  25,000  readers  of  the  "  Almanac,"  who  are 
thus  provided  with  a  guide"  to  every  species  of  goods  ad- 
vertised in  its  many  pages.  At  the  time  of  writing  all  but 
a  thousand  or  so  of  the  whole  edition  has  been  ordered 
by  wholesalers,  retail  dealers,  and  booksellers  and  indivi- 
dual subscribers ;  those,  therefore,  who  have  not  yet  givea 
their  instructions  for  the  supply  of  copies  are  begged,  in 
their  own  interest,  to  do  so  without  delay.  The  re-printing 
of  a  volume  which  contains  supplied  insets  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  the  publishers. 


Photosraphy 
of    Moving 
Wheels. 


Ill  a  recent  article  we  dealt  with  the 
various  effects  produced  by  moving 
wheels  in  cinematograph  pictures. 
Another  series  of  effects  is,  however,  also  produced  in  ordi- 
nary photographs,  and  these  effects  are  equally  puzzling 
to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject.  In  a  photo- 
graph of  a  moving  vehicle,  it  will  often  be  noticed  that 
the  spokes  are  visible  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wheels, 
and,  further,  that  the  few  spokes  thus  visible  are  not 
straight,  but  curved.  Such  results  are  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  the  shutter,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  Distortion  can  be  intro- 
duced by  the  focal-plane  shutter,  but  this  distortion  pro- 
duces effects  of  a  quite  different  kind,  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  shutter  of  this  type  exposes  the  wheel  in  sections.  With 
an  ordinary  lens-shutter,  the  whole  wheel  is  exposed  at 
once,  and  therefore  no  distortion  can  be  produced  by  the 
shutter.  The  effects  we  have  described  are  perfectly 
natural  ones,  and  can  in  certain  circumstances  be  observed 
visibly  without  the  intervention  of  any  camera.  First,  we 
will  consider  the  invisibility  of  the  upper  spokes.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  hub  of  the  wheel  is  moving  at  the  rate  of 
the  vehicle,  but  the  upper  rim  of  the  wheel  is  moving  at 
twice  that  rate ;  therefore,  if  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  is  so 
high  that  we  can  only  just  photograph  or  see  the  vehicle 
itself  sharply,  the  spokes  near  the  upper  rim  of  the  wheel 
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•will  be  badly  blurred.  If  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  is  so  high 
that  it  also  is  a  little  blurred,  then  the  upper  spokes  move 
so  rapidly  that  they  become  invisible.  To  get  this  effect 
visually,  the  rate  of  movement  must  be  very  high  indeed, 
but  to  get  it  photographically  the  rate  only  needs  to  be 
high  relatively  to  the  speed  of  the  shutter — that  is  to  say, 
by  slowing  the  latter  down  we  can  always  produce  the  efiect. 
The  lower  spokes  move  at  a  less  rate  than  the  vehicle,  the 
bottom  end  of  the  one  vertical  spoke  being  stationary 
during  the  brief  period  of  time  in  which  it  rests  on  the 
ground.  As  it  departs  from  this  position  its  rate  of  move- 
ment increases,  and  the  spoke  itself  is  drawn,  as  it  were, 
around  a  caustic  curve.  This  curve  may  be  described  as 
the  locus  of  the  slowest  moving  part  of  the  spoke,  for  the 
rate  of  movement  of  the  different  parts  of  the  spoke  vary 
with  its  position.  When  vertical  the  lower  end  near  the 
rim  is  practically  stationary,  as  already  stated,  but  when 
horizontal  the  end  nearest  the  hub  is  the  most  slow  moving 
part.  The  point  of  slowest  movement,  therefore,  travels 
up  the  spoke  from  rim  to  hub,  as  the  wheel  progresses, 
and  the  curve  described  by  this  point  is  the  caustic  curve 
mentioned,  and  the  curve  photographed  if  movement  is 
visible  at  all.  The  curve  is  only  seen  in  the  result  when 
tie  hub  of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  the  vehicle  itself,  is 
blurred  by  movement — that  is  to  say,  when  the  shutter  is 
too  slow  for  the  rate  of  movement,  or  the  rate  is  too  high 
for  the  eye  to  follow  it. 


An  Most    photographers    have    a    store    of 

Accessory  accessories    and    backgrounds    lying    by 

Exchanse.  which  they  are  loth  to  destroy  and  which 

they  cannot  sell.  A  man  in  a  small  town  is  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  dispose  of  such  articles  in  his  own  locality,  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  send  them  on  approval  to  possible 
purchasers  at  a  distance.  As  matters  now  stand  the  only 
possible  way  of  realising  upon  them  is  bj'  advertising  them 
in  our  sale  and  exchange  columns,  but  it  often  occurs  that 
nothing  suitable  is  offered  at  tiie  time  when  a  purchaser  is 
on  the  look-out.  One  of  the  brethren  recently  suggested 
to  us  what  seems  an  excellent  idea.  It  is  that  one  of  the 
second-hand  dealers  should  keep  a  register  in  the  form  of  a 
portfolio  of  photographs  of  backgrounds,  chairs,  acces- 
sories, and  the  like  which  are  for  disposal,  each  being 
marked  with  a  cash  price.  On  receiving  an  application  for 
one,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  to  its  value,  the  dealer  would 
instruct  the  owner  to  forward  it  to  the  applicant,  sending 


the  cash,  less  his  commissioa,  on  to  the  owner  at  the  end  of 
a  specified  period.  We  believe  that  some  such  arrange- 
ment would  be  convenient  to  many  or  would  prevent  the 
lumbering  up  of  every  available  corner  now  so  prevalent  in 
the  older  type  of  studio. 


MAKING  UP    SULPHITE    SOLUTION. 

We  recently  published  a  note  on  the  testing  of  sodium 
sulphite,  in  which  we  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  being  able  to  test  sulphite  was  the  ease  with  which 
we  could  then  make  up  solutions  of  the  same  standard 
strength.  There  is,  however,  a  still  further  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  we  can  employ  washed  sulphite  instead  of  the 
more  or  less  impure  compound  that  forms  the  stock  of 
crystals,  and  so  we  can  not  only  secure  solutions  of  stand- 
ard strength,  but  also  of  a  fairly  high  standard  of  purity. 
If  we  throw  a  quantity  of  sulphite  crystals  into  a  vessel, 
such  as  a  beaker  or  a  large  measure,  pour  a  little  warm 
water  over  them,  shake  well,  and  then  pour  off  the  water, 
the  crystals  that  remain  are  much  purer  than  they  were 
before,  for  the  water  has  carried  away  the  greater  portion 
of  the  white  powdery  deposit  which  previously  coated  them. 
This  white  powder  is  not  sulphite,  but  a  decomposition 
product  (probably  sodium  dithionate,  with  perhaps  some 
sulphate)  that  is  quite  useless  for  photographic  purposes. 
It  does  not  apparently  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
development,  but  it  may  become  a  nuisance,  as  it  is  apt  to 
crystallise  out  in  the  stock  bottle.  When  a  sulphite  solu- 
ti«n  is  loaded  with  this  compound  it  stands  to  reason 
that  we  cannot  keep  such  a  strong  solution  of  real  sulphite 
as  we  could  in  the  absence  of  the  impurity,  and  as  sulphite 
will  only  keep  in  good  condition  in  strong  solutions  it  is 
evidently  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  useless  salts.  If  we  have 
no  means  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  sulphite  it  is 
somewhat  troublesome  to  deal  with  washed  sulphite,  for 
the  crystals  must  be  dried  and  weighed  before  we  can 
make  up  a  solution  of  definite  strength.  If,  however,  we 
are  prepared  with  an  iodine  solution,  and  the  necessary 
burette  for  a  titration  test,  we  can  dissolve  the  washed 
crystals  straight  away,  tlien  test  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  adjust  it  by  dilution  to  the  strength  we  require. 
The  following  is  the  exact  procedure  that  we  adopt  in 
our  own  work: — W^e  weigh  out  400  grammes  (or  about 
14ozs.)  of  the  crystals,  and  wash  them  well  with  three 
changes  of  warm  water,  each  wash  being  accompanied  by 
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Edited  by  Geoege  E.  Beown,  F.I.C. 


The  fifty-first  annual  issue  of  The  Beiiish  Jouenai,  Photo- 
GEAPHic  Almanac  will  be  published  on  December  1. 

Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac 
are  articles  as  follows :  — 

Lanteen-slide  Making.     By  the  Editoe. 

A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lantern- 
transparencies  by  reduction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus ;  processes  of  development 
for  black  and  warm  tones ;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  tbe  best  results. 

At  Home  Poeteaituee.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S. 

Precise  directions  for  indoor  and  out-door  portraiture 
without  a  studio.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  art 
supplement  plates,  showing  effects  of  good  and  bad 
lighting. 

Hints  in  Pictuees. 

A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  beginner 
to   perform  such   operations   as   stripping   negative   films, 


mounting  prints,  etc.  One  hundred  and  twenty  illustrar 
tions. 

As  in  recent  issues,  the  systematic  review  of  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  year  under  the  title  "  Epitome  of  Progress  " 
will  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  volume. 

The  lines  followed  in  the  previous  editions  of  the 
Almanac  will  be  maintained  in  general,  but  in  a  number 
of  particulars  the  arrangement  of  the  volume  for  1912 
will  be  modified  to  make  it  more  than  ever  the  book  of 
universal  photographic  reference. 

To  Selling  Agents  of  Almanac. 

Dealers,  newsagents,  etc.,  are  advised  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  edition  is  already  ordered,  and  therefore 
those  who  wish  to  make  certain  of  obtaining  their  supplies 
are  requested  to  place  their  orders  with  Messrs.  H.  Green- 
wood and  Co.  without  delay. 

The  Publishers  will  despatch  parcels  for  simultaneous 
distribution  throughout   the   United   Kingdom. 
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*  -vigorous  shaking  and  stirring,  and  carried  out  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  as  not  to  dissolve  away  too  much  sulphite. 
The  remaining  crystals  are  then  dissolved  in  water  to  make 
approximately  800  ccs.,  using  water  heated  to  about  33  deg. 
centigrade,  or  91  Fahrenheit,  which  is  the  temperature  at 
which  the  salt  dissolves  most  readily.  We  then  take  5  ccs. 
of  this  solution  and  dilute  it  to  100  ccs.  Then  take  10  ccs. 
of  this  dilute  solution  and  further  dilute  it  well  with  water 
to  at  least  30  ccs.,  and  titrate  with  N/25  iodine.  If 
we  had  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  the  amount 
taken  for  the  test  would  use  up  just  25  c.c.  of  the  iodine 
-solution.  If  it  takes  less,  say  20  cc,  it  is  obviously  weaker, 
and  only  equal  to  20  per  cent.  If  it  takes  more  iodine, 
:say  30  c.c,  it  is  stronger  than  25  per  cent.,  being  equal  to 
a  30  per  cent,  solution.  The  most  convenient  strength  to 
keep  is  20  per  cent.,  and  to  dilute *the  strong  solution  to 
this  strength  we  make  a  simple  calculation.  With  a  20  per 
cent,  stock  solution  the  10  ccs.  of  dilute  solution  should 
lake  20  cc.  of  iodine ;  they  however  take  30  c.c.  Therefore 
our  stock  solution  requires  dilution  in  the  ratio  of  20  to  30. 
That  is  to  say,  every  20  ccs.  of  the  stock  solution  requires 
dilution  to  30  ccs.  to  make  a  20  per  cent,  solution.  Our 
SOO  ccs.  will  therefore  make  1,200  ccs.  of  20  per  cent, 
■solution.  For  such  a  test  as  this  a  burette  with  glass  tap 
and  holding  50  ccs.  will  be  necessary,  together  with  a  5  cc. 
and  a  10  c.c.  pipette,  with  an  accurate  100  cc.  measure. 
These  will  cost  about  5s.  The  iodine  solution  can  be  pur- 
■chased  ready  mixed  for  use  in  N/10  strength,  which  can  be 
diluted  to  make  N/25  strength,  but  it  is  cheaper  to  prepare 
it  oneself  in  N/25  strength  by  taking  5  grammes  of  iodine, 
mixing  it  with  7^  grammes  of  potassium  iodine,  then  add- 
ing a  few  drops  of  water,  and  rubbing  the  two  together  with 
a  glass  rod  until  the  iodine  is  dissolved.  Finally,  the 
whole  is  diluted  to  one  litre.  The  iodine  must  be  very 
carefully  weighed,  and  the  bottle  of  solution  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark.  The  iodine  is  added  to  the  sulphite 
solution  until  a  permanent  yellow  tint  is  produced.  A  first 
rough  test  will  give  the  approximate  quantity,  and  then  a 


second  test  can  be  made  more  accurately,  asing  only  one 
drop  of  iodine  solution  at  a  time,  when  the  critical  point 
is  known  to  be  near. 

Those  not  inclined  to  take  the  trouble  of  titrating  the 
solution  may  adopt  the  following  method,  which  dispenses 
with  both  titration  and  the  drying  of  the  crystals  after 
washing.  Wash  as  before  described,  then  drain  oB  the 
water  as  completely  as  possible  and  weigh  the  washed 
crystals  and  the  glass  vessel  together.  From  the  result 
deduct  the  weight  of  the  measure,  which  should  be  pre- 
viously ascertained,  and  from  the  remainder  deduct  about 
10  per  cent,  to  allow  for  the  water  retained  in  the  mass 
of  crystals.  This  will  give  very  approximately  the  weight 
of  the  washed  crystals,  which  can  then  be  dissolved  in 
water  to  make  a  solution  of  the  desired  strength.  The  best 
way  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  crystals  is  to  strain 
a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  or  fine  muslin  over  the  top  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  salt  and  then  turn  the  whole  upside 
down  and  shake  vigorously.  The  crystals  may,  if  pre- 
ferred, be  turned  out  into  a  cloth,  drained,  and  weighed  in 
the  cloth,  but  this  is  a  clumsier  method  that  makes  the 
scales  in  an  undesirable  mess.  It  is,  of  course,  not  usual 
to  take  any  such  precautions  as  these  in  preparing  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphite,  but  possibly  the  desirability  of  washing 
will  be  better  realised  if  we  point  out  that  it  is  not  very 
uncommon  for  a  pound  of  sulphite  to  contain  quite  five 
ounces  of  material  that  is  not  sulphite.  Sulphite  of  about 
66  per  cent,  strength  is  often  met  with,  and  many  de- 
velopment troubles  may  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the 
presence  of  the  impurities  as  to  the  deficiency  in  the  proper 
amount  of  sulphite. 

If  a  neutral  sulphite  solution  containing  metabisulphite 
is  to  be  made  up,  the  sulphite  should  be  washed  first,  before 
the  second  salt  is  added,  for  the  latter  is  usually  so  pure 
as  to  need  no  washing,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  much 
less  soluble  than  the  sulphite.  If  the  two  are  mixed  before 
washing,  the  final  solution  will  be  likely  to  contain  far  too 
much  metabisulphite. 


A    NEW    MEDIUM    FOR    WORRING    ON 
BROMIDE     PRINTS. 


In  the  case  of  photographic  prints,  if  it  is  desired  to  retain 
their  photographic  character,  handwork  of  any  kind  must  be 
unnoticeable  at  any  angle  of  view.  To  secure  this  end  a  medium 
is  required  which  admits  of  the  colour  of  the  print  being 
f.xactly  matched.  That  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Then  it  should 
<"asily  yield  all  the  tones  in  the  print  from  black  to  the  lightest 
grey,  and  should  be  capable  of  use  in  fine  line  work,  stipple, 
(ir  wash  equally  well.  It  must  be  easily  removable  without 
injury  to  the  surface  of  the  print,  whilst  it  must  not  come 
■off  with  friction  alone,  and  in  case  of  glossy  prints  it  must 
admit  of  waxing  or  glazing.  This  seems  a  large  order.  But 
having  recently  some  rather  important  work  to  do  on  some 
glossy  bromide  prints,  I  cast  about  for  the  means  to  fill  it. 
I  had  for  some  time  used  spirit  of  wine  (rectified)  as  a 
means  of  applying  lamp  black,  etc.,  to  matt  and  dull  surface 
prints,  but  this  was  not  sufficiently  adhesive  for  the  glossy 
paper.  I  had  also  used  chloral  hydrate  in  spotting  carbon 
and  ozobrome,  but  this  was  in  a  watery  medium,  and  was 
barred  in  the  case  of  my  glossy  bromides.  Was  chloral  hydrate 
soluble  in  spirit  ?  A  reference  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  proved  this 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  order  was  filled.  Now  for  the  working 
<ictails. 

For  a  black  print  use  the  soot  obtained  by  burning  turpentine, 
and  add  a  little  black  lead  used  for  polishing  grates,  and  not  so 


much  as  to  give  a  shiny  efiect.  Add  also  Prussian  blue  until 
the  black  of  the  print  is  exactly  matched.  Of  this  mixture 
take  a  few  grains  and  mix  it  on  a  palette  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  solution  of  one  part  by  weight  of  chloral  hydrate  and 
ten  parts  by  measure  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  Spread  the 
cream  quickly,  with  the  camel  hair  brush,  which  is  used  for 
mixing,  and  let  it  dry  as  a  thin  layer  on  the  palette.  On 
another  part  of  the  palette  make  a  similar  patch  of  white,  using 
powdered  French  chalk  and  the  solution  of  chloral,  and  in  the 
same  way  make  patches  of  intermediate  'jreys,  which  will  be  the 
tints  mostly  wanted. 

For  work  on  the  print  use  a  sable  No.  2  and  No.  1.  This 
must  be  the  kind  used  for  working  in  oils,  not  water-colour. 
Dip  the  sable  point  in  pure  spirit  of  wine,  and  after  working 
it  slightly  on  the  tint  required  on  the  palette,  apply  it  to  the 
print.  The  sable  must  not  be  fully  charged  with  spirit,  except, 
of  course,  for  wash  work  on  a  large  scale.  The  spirit  may  be 
kept  in  a  small  cup  or  four-drachm  measure,  and  used  as  a 
medium  throughout — also  to  clean  the  sahle.  No  more  of  the 
chloral  solution  must  be  used  than  is  required  to  mix  the  pig- 
ments in  the  first  instance. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  glossy  prints  it  is  necessary,  as  the  work 
proceeds,  to  go  over  it  with  an  old  soft  handkerchief  which  has 
been  well  rubbed  with  a  cake  of  white  wax.     This  will  show  how 
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the  work  is  progressing.  If  more  is  required  go  on  working  on 
the  top  of  the  wax,  and  wax  again  until  the  right  effect  is 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  work  be  found  too 
dark,  parts  may  be  lightened  with  a  stump  moistened  with 
turpentine,  or  all  the  work  may  be  wiped  oft  with  the  aid  of 
the  same  liquid,  and  a  fresh  start  made,  using  lighter  tints. 

The  waxing  is  necessary  to  remove  surface  marks,  and,  if 
desired,  parts  worked  on  may  also  be  covered  with  a  touch  of 
Japan  gold  size  applied  with  the  finger  and  smoothed  off 
quickly. 

In  til?  caso  of  mutt  prints  the  procedure  is  identical,  except, 
of  course,   as   regards  the  waxing  and  the   use  of  turpentine. 


Spirit  of  wine  may  be  used  in  tliis  case  instead  of  turpentine* 
to  clean  ofi   any  work  which   has  been  overdone,   but  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  the  last  trace  of  grey  is  so  easy  to  remove 
from  a  matt  print  as  from  a  glossy  smooth^  surface. 

It  is  quite  possible  some  makes  of  bromide  paper  may  be 
coated  with  a  gelatine-  which  resists  the  action  of  the  chlorai 
hydrate,  especially  if  treated  with  alum  or  formalin.  My 
prints  were  fixed  in  plain-  hypo  with'  acid  sulphite  only. 

T.  H.  Greenall. 

P.S. — It  is  cheaper  to  use  ordinai-y  methylated  spirit  in 
place  of  the  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  A  very  good  black  may 
be  made  from  indigO)  vegetable  black,   and  black  lead.. 


SAFE-LIGHTS    FOR    THE    DARI\-ROOM     IN 
THEORY    AND     PRACTICE. 


VI. 


All  the  sources  of  light  employed  in  practice  emit  a  certain 
proportion  of  ultra-violet  rays.  In  a  report  published  a  year 
or  two  ago  on  the  Euphos  glass,  L.  Th.  Reicher^i  wrote : — "  The 
light  of  the  stearine  candle  E^ppears  to  extend  up  to  the  ultra- 
violet part  of  the  spectrum,  but  it  is  relatively  weak  in  ultra- 
violet rays.  A  paraffin  lamp  or  an  acetylene  burner,  on  the 
other  hand,  emits  more  of  these  rays,  and  their  proportion  is 
still  greater  in  an  increasing  order  of  magnitude  in  the  case 
of  the  incandescent  gas  burner,  the  electric  incandescent  lamp, 
the  electric  arc,  and  the  mercury-vapour  light." 

The  ultra-violet  of  all  these  sources  of  light  does  not  extend 
practically  further  than  200  fi,u.  The  ultra-violet,  which  is  of 
small  wave-length,  is  so  strongly  absorbed  by  the  air  and  has 
such  extremely  weak  effect  upon  the  photographic  plate  that  an 
exposed  negative  may  be  left  to  such  ultra-violet  light  during 
the  whole  period  of  development  without  fear  of  fog,  that  is  to 
say,  except  in  the  case  of  plates,  such  as  those  of  Schumann, 
specially  rendered  sensitive  to  ultra-violet.  Moreover,  the 
greater  proportion  of  glasses  absorb  very  strongly  ultra-violet 
rays  of  wave-length  less  than  300.  The  greater  the  wave-length 
of  the  ultra-violet  rays  the  more  sensitive  is  the  photographic 
plate  to  them.  While,  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  light  of  an  oil  lamp  contains  more  ultra-violet  rays  than 
that  of  an  electric  incandescent  lamp,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
intensity  of  the  ultra-violet  is  weaker  than  that  of  a  given  wave- 
length, but  that  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  of  the  light  of  the 
oil  lamp  is  less  extended  than  that  of  the  electric  incandescent 
lamp.  These  sources  of  light  can  thus  both  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  highly  actinic  as  regards  the 
photographic  plate.  The  danger  of  fogging  the  plate  is,  there- 
fore, much  greater  with  the  ultra-violet  of  an  oil  lamp  than 
with  that  of  an  electric  incandescent.  It  follows  that  the 
Euphos  glass  is  practically  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  means 
of  obviating  the  physiological  effects  of  ultra-violet.  This  glass 
cannot  be  recommended  for  the  absorption  of  ultra-violet  in  a 
dark-room,  since  it  still  allows  to  pass  a  small  quantity  of 
these  rays,  about  400,  which  are  about  the  most  actinic  in  their 
action  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  preparation  of  thicker  filters  of  this  kind  of  glass, 
capable  of  absorbing  the  ultra-violet,  would  lead  to  filters  of 
undesirable  weight,  and  it  seems  completely  useless  to  seek  to 
obtain  this  description  of  absorption  in  this  way  when  the  same 
result  can  be  arrived  at  by  a  better  method. 

Use  may  be  made  for  this  purpose  of  liquid  filters  consisting 
of  a  solution  of  quinone  bisulphate,  or  of  dry  filters  prepared 
with   tesculine.      This   latter   substance   is   highly   sensitive    to 
"  "Lux/'lfllO,  rage  312. 


light  and  oxidises  rapidly :  thus  it  is  not  suitable  for  per- 
manent filters.  When  the  firm  of  dye  makers,  Messrs.  Meister 
Lucius  and  Briining,  placed  upon  the  market  a  new  dye, 
filter-yellow  K  (afterward^  re-named'  rapid  filter  yellow) 
specially  intended  for  photographic  purposes,  Novak^^  made 
spectrograph ic  measurements  of  its  properties.  His  work,  done 
with  the  large  quartz  spectrograph  of  the  Imperial  School  of 
Graphic  Arts,  Vienna,  showed  that,  even  in  weak  concentra- 
tion, this  dye  very  energetically  absorbs  all  ultra-violet  raysv 
On  this  account  Kovak  advised  the  use  of  this  dye  for  dark- 
room filters.  Rapid  filter  yellow  possesses  the  further  advan- 
tage of  providing  a  very  constant  (transmitted)  light. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  dye  figures  in  extremely  few 
formulsB  for  dark-ro)om  safe-lights.  Thus,  for  example,  in  those 
for  liquid  light-filters  absorption  of  ultra-violet  is  still  in- 
cluded. The  same  thing  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the  new 
filters  of  von  Hiibl.  In  order  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  filters, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  of  using  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  the  dye,  I  have  avoided  mixing  rapid  filter  yellow 
with  other  dyes.  I  have  prepared,  by  means  of  tliis  dye,  a 
distinct  filter  (filter  No.  1),  which  is  placed  along  with  another 
filter  in  the  Wratten  dark-room  lamp,  the  two  sets  of  grooves  of 
which  allow  of  a  couple  of  separate  filters  being  employed. 

The  Permanence  of  Dark^Room  Safe-Lights  in 
Relation  to  the  Mixture  of  Dyes. 

When  an  organic  dye  is  dissolved  in  water,  this  solution 
forms  a  homogeneous  mixture  which  is  sensitive  to  light.  If  it 
is  found  that  in  a  certain  quantity  of  this  solution,  a  repre- 
sents the  total  quantity  of  dye,  t  the  time  after  which  a  given 
quantity  of  this  dye  is  decomposed  photo-chemically,  and  k  the 
absorption-constant  of  the  dye,  the  rate  of  photo-chemical  de- 
composition (alteratiO'U  in  light),  for  a  given  luminous  intensity 
i,  will  be  given  by 

tlx 

ut   =  ''■'  ("  -  ») 
This,  by  integration,  gives  tfw  following  for  the  concentration 
of  the  dye : — 

C  =  ae  -*>: 

a  calculation  in  which  E  =  i  x  t,  and  e  represents  the  base  of 
the  Napierian  logarithms. 

This  equation  applies  only  when  the  dye  follows  the  ordinary 
law  of  absorption,  and  is  exposed  to  light  in  a  thin  film  with- 
out intermission,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in 
practice,  when  it  is  greatly  diluted.  The  light-intensity  no 
longer  remains  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  solution  when  the 
"»  "  Photographlache  Kori-espoiidena  "  1906,  page  1184. 
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latter  is  used  at  great  strength,  or  in  thick  films,  and  i  cannot 
then  be  considered  as  a  constant  quality. 

Experimental  researches  on  the  correctness  of  the  preceding 
equations  have  shown  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  photo- 
chemical reactions  of  organic  dyes  the  value  of  the  absorption 
constant  k  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
other  bodies.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  by-product,  the 
absorption  constant  increases  or  diminishes,  and  it  is  on  this 
change  that  are  based,  among  others,  the  sensitising  and  fixing 
processes  in  colour  photography  by  the  bleach-out  method.     Thtts 

the  same  dye  will  show  a  sensitiveness  to  light   ( -^  j   which  is 

difierent  according  as  the  dye  is  dissolved  in  water  or  in 
alcohol.  The  products  of  the  photo-chemical  decomposition  of 
the  dye  frequently  exert  an  influence  on  the  absorption  con- 
stant in  such  a  way  that  k  can  become  greater  or  less,  and  can 
never  be  considered  as  absolutely  a  constant. 

In  safe-lights  of  coloured  gelatine  the  presence  of  the  gelatine 
has  an  action  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dye  to  light.  The 
gelatinous  absorption  of  the  dye  is  less  sensitive  to  light  than 
the  solution  in  water,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  better 
to  give  preference  to  safe-light  screens  than  to  liquid  filters. 
However,  the  presence  of  by-products  contained  in  the  gelatine 
has  its  effect  on  the  permanence  of  the  safe-lights,  and  as  these 
products  exist  in  various  brands  of  gelatine  irregularly,  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  it  is  all  the  more  impossible, 
even  when  preparing  a  formula  with  scrupulous  care,  to  obtain 
safe-lights  having  the  same  sensitiveness  to  light.  Thus,  safe- 
lights  of  the  same  kind  may  differ  very  considerably  as  regards 
permanence.     All  that  can  be  done  is  to  pay  regard  as  far  as 
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possible  to  all  the  factors  which  prolong  the  life  of  the  safe- 
light. 

The  equations  given  above  for  the  sensitiveness  to  light  can 
no  longer  be  applied,  because  we  have  to  do  here,  not  with  a 
homogeneous  system,  but  with  one  which  is  of  a  heterogeneous 
nature.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  how  these  equations 
should  be  taken.  It  may  be  said  that  the  analogous  cases 
supplied  by  equations  in  kinetic  chemistry  in  heterogeneous 
systems  give  for  different  systems  results  sometimes  totally 
different,  indicating  the  existence  of  highly  complex  conditions. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  a  dye  A  can  acquire  in  gelatine  a 
sensitiveness  to  light  of  quite  different  kind,  that  is  to  say,  a 
sensitiveness  which  is  greater  or  less  in  consequence  of  simple 
mixture  with  another  dye  B.  This  makes  the  problem  of  obtain- 
ing a  permanent  safe-light  one  of  extreme  complexity.  As  has 
been  already  said,  these  factors  are  still  neglected  in  practice, 
our  knowledge  not  being  sufficient  to  trace  their  action  in  the 
preparation  of  a  filter :  it  will  require  further  long  researches 
to  trace  them.  However,  if  one  of  two  plans  has  to  be  chosen — 
mixing  dyes  A  and  B  and  covering  the  two  halves  of  the  screen 
with  the  same  film  of  gelatine,  or  preparing  two  separate 
solutions  and  covering  one  half  of  a  screen  with  dye  A  and 
the  other  with  dye  B— the  second  method  seems  to  me  the 
better.  The  possibility  of  increased  sensitiveness  to  light  as 
the  result  of  admixture  is  always  latent  in  any  dye.  If  it 
happens  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dye  A  becomes  more 
sensitive  to  light,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  dye  B 
becomes  more  permanent,  the  constancy  of  the  safe-light  itself 
will  not  be  modified,  since  this  property  is  always  dependent 
on  the  dye  which  is  most  sensitive  to  light.  As  long  as  we  do 
not  possess  numerical  data  of  the  variations  of  the  absorption- 
constant  we  would  still  prefer,  on  other  grounds,  the  separation 


of  dyes  to  employing  them  in  mixture*.  AMume  that  the  dye- 
A  has  a  scnsitivenew  to  light  greater  than  that  of  dye  B.  Thif- 
supposition  is  a  reasonable  one  since  up  to  the  present  two 
organic  dye«  have  not  been  f&und  poaseMing  exactly  the  tame 
sensitiveness  to  light. 

In  fig.  1  the  normal  spectrum  from  700  to  400  is  repre«eat«d. 
graphically  by  a  straight  line.  Suppose  that  the  dye  A  ab«>rba- 
the  part  AC  of  the  spectrum  (absorption  band  a),  and  that 
the  dye  3  absorbs  the  part  BD  of  the  spectrum  (abwrptioa 
band  6).  According  to  the  fundamental  law  of  Grothns  aniL 
Draper  the  light  can  act  photo-chemically  only  upon  a  sub- 
stance when  it  is  absorbed  by  this  substance.  Spectrographic  ex- 
periments made  on  the  separate  organic  dyes  have  already  shown 
that  the  dye  becomes  paler  in  exactly  the  part  of  the  spectrum, 
which  it  absorbs,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  absorption  band  of  thf 
dye.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  not  the  same 
for  all  the  organic  dyes.  The  dye  A  would  thus  undergo  photo- 
chemical bleaching  in  the  whole  absorption  band  of  the  spec- 
trum o,  whilst  the  dye  B  would  suffer  the  same  change  in> 
The  band  5.  In  the  part  BC  the  photo-chemical  reaction  would 
perhaps  be,  by  a  process  of  bleaching,  caused  to  take  place 
a  little  more  rapidly  than  in  the  part  AB  in  the  case  of  th* 
dye  A,  and  in  the  part  C"D  for  the  dye  B. 

If  the  dyes  A  and  B  are  separated  into  the  two  halves  of  the 
screen,  that  is  to  say,  if  on  one  half  the  gelatine  dyed  with 
A  is  spread  and  on  the  c^her  the  gelatine  dyed  with  B,  the- 
screen  can  then  be  placed  in  two  ways  in  the  lamp :  — 

(1)  The  light  passing  first  through  tile  film  of  dye  A  and  next 
through  that  of  B. 

(2)  Light  passing  first  through  B  and  then  through  A. 

We  will  trace  the  result  of  the  two  cases.  In  the  first  casfr 
the  dye  A  becomes  partly  bleached  throughout  its  absorption- 
band  a,  whilst  the  dye  B  only  in  the  part  of  the  spectrum  CD. 

In  the  second  case  the  dye  B  is  Weached  in  the  absorption, 
band  b,  and  the  dye  A  only  in  the  part  AB  of  the  spectrum. 

If  the  two  dyes  A  and  B  had  tlie  same  sensitiveness  to  light,. 
A  would  bleach  first  in  case  No.  1  and  dye  B  first  in  case 
No.  2.  The  dye  A  being  more  sensitive  to  light  than  B,  the 
safe-light  would  be  less  permanent  in  the  first  case  than  in  the- 
second.  Proceeding  on  this  basis  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
is  well  to  turn  the  side  of  the  safe-light  providing  the  most 
constant  light  towards  the  light-source.  It  is  thus  more  favour- 
able to  separate  the  dyes  than  to  mix  them,  because  in  this- 
way  it  is  possible  to  suppress  a  part  of  the  actinic  rays  in  the 
dye  more  sensitive  to  light. 

In  the  preceding  notes  it  is  assumed  that  in  the  two  halves- 
of  the  filter  there  is  as  much  of  the  dye  A  as  of  B.  If  there 
were  less  of  A  (most  sensitive  to  light)  and  more  of  B  (the 
more  sensitive  dye)  one  would  be  quite  clearly  led  to  follow  the 
rule  given  above  as  regards  placing  the  dyed  films  in  position- 
In  the  opposite  case  it  can  happen  that  the  dye  B  giving  the 
more  constant  light  bleaches  visibly  sooner  than  the  more 
sensitive  dye  A,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  safe-light  are  then 
in  a  state  of  constantly  counter-balancing  each  other.  Thus  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  say  how  the  separate  units  of  the  safe- 
light  should  be  placed. 

The  constancy  of  the  light  supplied  by  one  unit  of  the  screen 
plays  here  a  more  important  part  than  that  of  the  constancy 
of  the  light  (~\    produced  by  the  dye :  for  it  is  determined 

by  the  time  of  illumination  necessary  to  render  visible  the 
commencement  of  the  change  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  tha 
filters.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  constancy  of  the  light 
supplied  by  one  unit  of  the  safe-light  depends  not  only  on  the 
concentration  of  the  dye  but  also  on  its  type  of  absorption 
spectrum.  If  the  more  sensitive  dye  A  possesses  an  absorption 
spectrum  of  type  II.  (see  previous  article),  and  the  dye  B  giving 
the  more  constant  light  an  absorption  spectrum  of  type  I.,  it 
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can  happen  that  by  exposing  to  light  equal  quantities  of  dyes 
A  and  B,  the  more  permanent  dye  B  will  nevertheless  bleach 
before  the  less  stable  dye  A.  The  more  fugitive  dye  A  thus 
produces  a  more  permanent  component  of  the  safe-light  than 
the  dye  B,  which  gives  the  more  constant  light.  The  converse 
of  this  can  also  occur.  At  equal  concentration,  the  case  exists, 
among  others,  for  rose  Bengal,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  light, 
and  has  an  absorption  spectrum  of  type  II.,  and  naphthol 
green,  giving  a  very  constant  light  of  absorption  spectrum, 
type  I.  The  preceding  rule  should  thus  be  modified  to  the 
efiect  that  one  should  not  place  next  to  the  light-source  the 
part  of  the  safe-light  containing  the  dye  giving  the  most 
constant  light,  but  the  part  which  is  most  permanent. 

The  question  is  rendered  still  more  complex  when  we  have  to 
do  with  three  dyes  used  in  mixtures  of  two  in  order  to  form 
one  of  the  halves  of  the  safe-light.  If  the  ways  in  which  the 
three  dyes.  A,  B,  and  C,  may  be  distributed  in  the  two  halves 
of  the  safe-light  be  considered,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
possible  arrangements  are  as  follows  :  — 


A 
li  +   C 


B  4-  C 
A 


A   +   C 
B 


A    +   C 


in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  light  first  passes  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  filter  and  next  through  the  lower  part. 
At'  a  first  glance  the  only  solution  seems  to  consist  in  determin- 
ing by  a  strict  experimental  method  the  time  during  which 
each  part  of  the  safe-light  retains  its  properties.  The  greater 
the  number  of  the  dyes  the  more  tedious  becomes  any  such 
series  of  measurements. 

This  determination,  however,  appears  simpler  than  it  is  in 
reality  since  the  rays  from  the  light-source  exert  their  bleach- 
ing action  so  slowly  on  the  majority  of  dyes  that  several  years 
would  require  to  elapse  before  any  noticeable  change  in  the 
absorption  spectrum  of  one  part  of  the  screen  could  take  place. 
This  will  seem  extremely  favourable  to  the  permanence  of  a 
safe-light,  but  it  may  be  desired  that  safe-lights  adopted  for 
daylight  use  should  retain  their  properties  for  at  least  a  dozen 
years.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  one  cannot  realise  this 
by  applying  all  the  factors  capable  of  increasing  the  permanence 
of  the  filters. 

The  permanence  of  one  part  of  a  safe-light  would  be  deter- 
mined by  exposing  it  to  daylight,  or  direct  sunlight.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  way  would  not  agree  with  those  obtained 
by  exposure  to  artificial  light,  such  as  is  employed  in  the  dark- 
room. The  distribution  of  the  intensity  of  the  spectrum  is 
difierent  in  the  two  cases,  and  this  would  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  determination  of  the  permanence  of  the  units  of  the 
safe-light.  Thus,  the  determination  with  a  particular  artificial 
light,  say  of  an  oil  lamp,  cannot  be  applied  to  another  kind 
of  artificial  light,  such  as  incandescent  gas,  since  here  again 
the  distribution  of  the  spectral  intensity  is  different.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  in  experimental  research  on  the  keeping 
qualities  of  safe-lights  there  are  the  same  great  defects  which 
are  met  with  in  the  determination  of  plate-speeds.  This  is 
why  it  seems  to  me  preferable,  in  making  a  safe-light,  to 
■separate  the  dyes  as  much  as  possible.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
use  more  than  two  dyes  in  a  single  filter  it  is  best  to  bring 
together  as  far  as  possible  in  one  part  of  the  whole  safe-light 
the  dyes  which  give  the  most  constant  light,  and  in  another  part 
those  which  give  the  least  constant  light. 

The  manner  of  arranging  the  various  filters  in  a  safe-light  is 
given  only  in  the  case  of  those  described  in  respect  to  which  I 
have  determined  the  best  disposition.  In  other  matters  it 
must  still  be  left  to  chance. 

In  the  preparation  of  safe-lights  the  separation  of  the  dyes 
presents  a  practical  inconvenience  with  which,  however  it  is 
not  necessary  to  deal.  It  should  be  said  that  the  best' spirit 
aevel  18  not  sufficient  for  giving  a  perfect  horizontal  position  of 


the  glass  plates  intended  for  the  preparation  of  a  filter  and  is 
not  enough  to  allow  of  obtaining  throughout  the  same  thickness 
of  dye.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  dyes  having  an  absorption- 
spectrum  of  type  I.,  such  as  the  green  and  dark-red  for  dark- 
room safe-lights.  Moreover,  it  is  noticed  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  gelatine  film  falls  off  in  thickness  from  one  side  of 
the  plate  to  the  other.     When  the  two  halves  of  the  filter  are 


Glais 


M 


Oelatine 


Fig.     2. 

covered  with  gelatine  containing  dye  to  the  same  degree  it  is 
easy  to  obviate  this  defect.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  two  plates 
is  marked,  and  care  is  then  taken  that  these  sides  are  always 
placed  in  the  same  direction,  for  example,  on  the  right.  After 
having  left,  without  spreading  the  gelatine,  the  two  halves  of 
the  filter  to  set  and  dry,  the  two  plates  are  placed  one  on  the 
other,  gelatine  against  gelatine,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
marked  sides  are  always  in  opposite  directions,  that  is  to  say. 


Gelatine 


Fig.  3. 

one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  There  is  thus  ob- 
tained a  safe-light,  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  in  this  way 
a  safe-light  is  obtained  the  coating  of  coloured  gelatine  in  which 
is  everywhere  of  the  same  thickness. 

If  care  is  not  taken  to  arrange  matters  in  this  way  the  two 
halves  of  the  safe-light  will  be  formed  in  a  way  which  multiplies 
the  original  error,  as  indicated  in  fig.  3.  Here  the  difference 
in  thickness  is  still  greater,  and,  as  a  result,  the  permanence 
of  the  filter  is  appreciably  reduced. 
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Fig.  4. 

When  dyes  are  used,  the  absorption-spectrum  of  which  is  of 
type  I.,  and  when  one  has  not  more  exact  means  of  setting 
the  plates  horizontally  than  an  ordinary  spirit  level,  it  is 
better  to  mix  the  dyes  than  to  separate  them  into  two  coatings. 
The  defects  produced  by  the  si'j)aration  of  the  dyes  would  be 
greater  than  those  which  would  eventually  result  from  their 
mixture. 

To  digress   for   a  moment,    these  dyes  supply   a   very   exact 
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method  of  giving  to  a  flat  surface  a  perfectly  horizontal  position. 
The  method  is  superior  to  the  use  of  a  spirit  level,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  dyo  becomes  a  more  sensitive  means  of  thus 
securing  horizontality  as  its  curve  of  absorption  forms  a  smaller 
angle  with  the  abscissa.  In  principle  this  takes  place  rather 
with  a  dilute  solution  than  with  one  of  considerable  con- 
centration. 

In  fig.  4  let  O  be  the  lens  of  a  projection  lantern,  the  light 
L,  from  which  is  reflected  vertically  upwards  by  the  glass  S 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  The  light  uniformly  illuminates 
a  large  surface  of  matt  glass  M  placed  horizontally  by  means 
of  a  spirit  level.  On  this  ground  glass  is  an  iron  tripod  D,  two 
feet  of  which  at  least  are  provided  with  set-screws  i  which  are 
themselves  connected  with  micrometric  screws  supporting  a  small 
piece  of  perfectly  flat  glass,  such  as  carriage  lamp  glass,  the 
edges  of  which  are  greased.  This  plate,  which  is  cleaned  with 
the  greatest  care,  is  placed  horizontal  by  means  of  a  spirit 
level.  It  is  then  coated  with  a  solution  of  safe-light  green, 
one  per  cent,  strength,  in  water.  Ten  ccs.  of  this  solution  are 
poured  on  for  every  100  sq.  cm.  of  surface,  and  spread  by  means 
of  a  glass  tube  bent  to  an  obtuse  angle.  If  the  observation  be 
now  made  from  above  vertically  down  through  the  glass  plate 
G  covered  with  the  coloured  gelatine  solution,  the  difference  of 


absorption  between  one  side  or  the  other  will  indicate  th« 
•lightest  departure  from  a  per fecti  level.  It  will  still  be  posaible- 
to  approximate  to  this  position  by  making  nae  of  th«  art- 
screws  ». 

In  this  method  the  ground  glass  plate  M  should  be  strongly 
illuminated  and  all  light  cut  off  between  it  and  the  plate  G 
by  means  of  black  paper  or  card.  The  lantern  is  placed  on 
the  ground  and  the  ground  glass  M  about  80  cm.  above  this- 
level.  When  the  surface  of  the  glasses  is  great,  the  lantern 
requires  to  be  fitted  with  a  short  focus  objective.  The  exactness- 
of  this  method  of  determining  the  horizontal  position  can  be 
increased  in  three  ways: — (1)  As  previously  pointed  out,  by 
using  a  solution  of  dye,  the  absorption  curve  of  which  forms  a. 
similar  angle  with  the  abscissa.  (Z)  By  increasing  the  surface 
of  the  plate  G.  (3)  By  placing  one  or  more  perfectly  flat  glass- 
plates  above  the  plate  G,  covering  each  with  dye  solution  and 
arranging  that  all  parts  of  the  upper  surface  shall  be  at  the- 
same  distance  from  that  of  G. 

The  horizontal  level  obtained  by  means  of  a  single  glass- 
plate,  30  X  40  cm.,  is  so  exact  that  it  is  perfectly  sufficient 
for  the  coating  of  dye  solutions  for  Screens. 

A.   P.   H.  Teivelli. 
(To  he  continued.) 


OVER-EXPOSURE    AND    DEVELOPMENT    WITH     LITTLE 

alhali  as  a   preventive    or  halation. 


[From  time  to  time  the  above-mentioned  method  has  been  the  subject  of  writers  on  the  practical  side  of  photography, 
and  has  been  advanced  as  a  preventive  of  halation  more  efficient  than  backing  of  the  plate.  In  the  current  issue  of- 
our  San  Francisco  contemporary,  "Camera  Craft,"  attention  is  further  directed  to  it  by  the  reproduction  of  a  pair  of 
remarkable  photographs,  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hallberg,  who  as  an  electrical  engineer  in  New  York  has  made  extensive 
use  of  the  camera  in  photographing  arc  lamps.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  following  the  method  described,  Mr.  Hallberg 
secures  negatives  of  these  difficult  subjects  in  which  the  reversal  of  the  arc  is  avoided.  We  give  the  text  of  his  communication 
to  our  contemporary. — Eds.,  "  B.J."] 


I  AM  sending  herewith  two  prints.  The  first,  showing  complete 
reversal  of  the  image  of  the  arc,  the  most  pronounced  form  of 
halation,  is  from  a  negative  made  on  a  non-halation  plate 
developed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  second  was  made  on  an 
ordinary  plate,  but  developed  by  the  special  method  given  in 
Volume  II.  of  the  "Library  of  Practical  Photography,"  which 
I  recently  purchased,  and  find  a  great  assistance  to  me  in  my 
work.  This  second  photograph  is,  for  my  purpose,  better  than 
the  original  subject,  for  the  reason  that  it  so  beautifully  illus- 
trates the  different  degrees  of  the  light  intensity  at  the  arc 
craters.  With  such  results  possible,  they  can  be  studied,  com- 
pared, used  as  telling  illustrations,  and  filed  away  as  records 
having  a  value  that  perhaps  only  an  investigator  and  student 
of  electrical  phenomena  can  appreciate  to  the  full.  Both  photo- 
graphs are  of  the  same  electric  arc,  one  of  eight  thousand 
candle-pcwer,  on  an  alternating  current,  and  intended  for  a 
projecting  machine.  They  were  taken  through  tha  open  door  of 
the  sheet-metal  lamp-house  in  which  it  was  installed. 

As  to  a  description  of  the  method  employed,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  followed  as  closely  as  possible  the  instructions  laid  down 
in  paragraphs  365  to  379,  inclusive,  in  the  volume  mentioned 
above.  I  am  sending  herewith  the  publishers'  permission  to 
reprint  these  directions  in  your  pages,  not  neglecting  to  state 
that  the  matter  is  copyrighted  by  the  American  School  of  Art 
and  Photography,  under  copyright  date  of  1908  and  1909.  The 
directions  follow:  — 

Method    of   Development. 

365. — The  entire  success  of  this  method  of  development  lies 
in  sufficient  exposure,  and  as  the  latitude  as  to  extreme  exposure 
is  so  great  we  must  strive  only  to  give  full  time,  as  any  reason- 


able amount  of  over-exposure  can  be  treated  in  the  development? 
of  the  plate.  In  the  wet-plate  days  we  had  less  difficulty  with 
these  obstacles  than  we  have  with  the  dry  plate.  Why?  For 
the  reason  that  the  emulsion  of  a  wet  plate  was  not  one-fiftieth, 
as  sensitive  to  white  light  as  an  ordinary  dry  plate  to-day;, 
consequently,  there  was  more  latitude  in  the  exposure. 

366. — Next  to  the  wet  plate  we  have  the  process  plate,  or  the 
lantern-slide  plate,  all  of  which  are  extremely  slow  plates.  For 
the  lantern  slide  we  require  the  clearest  plate  possible.  The- 
lantern  slide  must  be  absolutely  clear  and  free  from  fog — 
shadows  must  be  transparent.  With  the  extremely  rapid  plate 
this  would  be  impossible  to  produce  except  where  the  most 
accurate  exposure  is  given,  and  even  then  the  results  are  not. 
as  satisfactory  nor  uniform.  While  the  extremely  slow  plate 
is  superior  for  quality,  yet  for  general  commercial  work  the 
slow  plate  would  be  impracticable.  In  many  instances  quite 
rapid  exposures  are  necessary  to  obtain  certain  results  which 
could  not  be  obtained  with  the  slow  plate,  and  therefore  the 
most  rapid  plate  must  be  employed  and  a  means  of  producing, 
the  same  results,  as  is  possible  with  the  slow  plate,  must  be 
accomplished  in  the  development. 

367.— As  stated  in  the  forepart  of  this  instruction,  the 
entire  success  of  special  development,  rests  in  the  exposure. 
You  must  time  for  the  most  dense  shadows,  and  time  them, 
fully ;  a  little  overtime  will  do  them  no  harm,  as  the  overtime- 
can  be  cared  for  in  the  development.  By  timing  for  the  most 
dense  shadows  with  tiiis  development  the  high-lights  will  care 
for  themselves,  for  you  treat  them  in  the  developer  so  as  to 
preserve  them. 

368.— A  good  guide  for  exposure  would  be  as  follows : 


Where- 
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you  would  ordinarily  give  ten  seconds,  with  this  method  give 
from  thirty  to  forty  seconds'  exposure,  etc.  All  the  details  in 
the  most  dense  shadows  must  be  supplied  by  the  exposure,  the 
rest  you  can  obtain  in  the  developing. 

369. — The  slow  process  of  developing,  applied  by  this  method, 
will,  with  a  full-timed  exposure  on  a  fast  plate,  give  you  the 
same  excellent  results  as  a  long  e?  j)csure  would  give  you  on  a  slow 
j)late  in  which  the  action  of  light  upon  the  plate  is  so  slow 
■that  it  does  not  fog  the  plate.  With  a  slow  plate  developed  in 
fi  normal  developer,  all  chemicals  act  equally,  for  there  are  no 
•great  difierences  to  overcome,  while  in  the  fast  plate  there  are 
onormous  differences  in  the  effect  of  light  between  the  strongest 
liighlights  and  the  most  dense  shadows.  In  severe  cases,  by  this 
method  of  timing  fully  the  most  dense  shadows,  the  highlights 
■would  be  extremely  over-timed ;  therefore,  in  order  to  give  us  a 
well-balanced  negative,  we  must  restrain  the  highlights  during 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

■development,  and  hold  them  in  check  until  the  shadows  are  fully 
•developed. 

Developing    Formula. 

370.— Stock  Solution  No.  1  :— 

Water    24  ozs. 

Pyrogallic  acid    1  oz 

Sulphuric  acid  8  drops. 

Stock  Solution  No.  2:- — 

Sulphite  soda  solution  to  test  70  with  hydrometer. 

Stock  Solution  No.  3:  — 

Carbonate  soda  solution  to  test  40  with  hydrometer. 

371. — To  develop  : — Take  one  ounce  of  No.  1,  one  ounce  of 
No.  2,  ten  to  twelve  .hops,  n-  more,  of  No.  3,  and  add  twelve 
•ounces  of  water. 

372. — Before  beginning  to  develop,  let  us  consider  again  the 
mature  and  objects  of  each  chemical  used  in  developing.  Stock 
Solution  No.  1  is  your  pyro  solution,  or  (developing  agent) 
■strength-producing  agent.  Stock  Solution  No.  2,  sulphite  soda, 
is  your  colour-regulating  chemical.  Stock  Solution  No.  3, 
•carbonate  of  soda,  is  your  detail-producing  chemical. 

373. — In  ordinary  developing,  if  you  desire  more  contrast,  you 
•would  increase  your  pyro,  because  pyro  being  your  developing 
agent  gives  you  strength,  builds  up  your  highlights.  If  your 
iplate    developed    yellow    in    colour,    you    would    increase    your 


sulphite  of  soda  in  order  to  retain  the  proper  colour.  If  your 
plate  lacked  detail,  and  developed  too  contrasty,  you  would  add 
carbonate  of  soda,  because  it  opens  the  pores  of  the  film  and 
permits  the  pyro  to  get  to  the  shadows,  and,  therefore,  is  your 
detail-producing  chemical.  For  this  method  of  developing  we 
have  provided,  by  prolonged  exposure,  all  the  necessary  detail; 
so  all  we  require  is  to  retain  this  detail  and  produce  the  proper 
strength.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  develop  a  plate  without 
at  least  some  alkali,  or  detail-producing  chemical.  It  requires 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yet  some  of  this 
chemical  must  be  used  or  the  pyro  will  not  attack,  and  the  plate 
will  not  develop. 

374. — Ordinarily,  we  would  desire  to  have  the  pores  of  the 
film  open  up,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda,  thus 
permitting  the  pyro  to  act  and  build  up  and  supply  the 
strength  necessary.  In  this  case,  however,  we  do  not  desire 
the  pores  to  open,  as  we  are  already  supplied  with  the  detail 
by  the  exposure ;  therefore,  we  use  only  a  few  drops  of  the 
detail-producing  chemical,  merely  sufficient  to  allow  the  pyro  to 
develop  the  plate.  The  development  will  be  gradual,  and  the 
shadows  and  high-lights  will  build  up  gradually  in  their  proper 
proportions,  the  plate  revnaining  clear  and  crisp  throughout 
the  development. 

375. — After  first  pl.icing  the  plate  in  this  solution,  it  may 
require  some  three  or  four  minutes  before  the  image  will  appear. 
If  it  does  not  appear  by  that  time,  add  three  to  five  drops 
more  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  or  Solution  No.  3.  These 
additional  drops  of  alkali  will  start  the  plate  developing  quite 
freely.  After  a  few  more  minutes  add  a  few  drops  more  of 
No.  3,  and  again,  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  until  the 
plate  is  fully  developed. 

376. — You  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  have  added  so  little 
of  this  solution  that  the  pores  of  the  film  are  not  filled  with 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  none  of  your  lights  or  shadows  are 
clogged  or  choked ;  your  plate  is  clear  throughout,  and  your 
developing  has  been  deeper  and  more  solid,  and,  therefore,  is 
really  developed  farther  than  if  it  were  developed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

377. — Should  you  find,  after  developing  for  some  time,  that 
the  plate  is  apparently  fully  developed  with  good,  clear  detail 
in  the  shadows,  yet  lacking  snap  in  the  highest  lights,  and 
continuous  developing  does  not  seem  to  build  them  up,  then 
pour  off  this  solution  and  make  up  a  normal  developer  accord- 
ing to  regular  formula  for  universal  developer.  (See  para- 
graph 328.) 

378.— Immerse  the  plate  in  this  normal  developer  for  only  a 
moment,  examining  very  closely,  for  in  the  normal  developer 
the  plate  will  build  up  very  rapidly.  When  you  secure  the 
proper  strength,  which  should  not  require  more  than  a  minute 
or  two  at  the  most,  rinse  the  plate  in  plain  water,  and  finally 
fix  in  a  plain  hypo  bath  free  from  other  chemicals. 

379. — As  the  developing  of  the  plate  by  this  method  is  quite 
slow,  requiring  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  avoid  undue 
exposure  to  the  ruby  light,  as  you  are  apt  to  fog  the  plate  by 
long  development  in  too  strong  a  light.  It  is  kdvisable  to  cover 
tlie  tray  during  development  and  only  uncover  when  you  wish 
to  examine  it.  Thesfr  precautions  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
insure  perfect  success.  Witli  care  and  patience,  the  most 
beautiful  results  can  be  obtained. 


The  Bubbab  in  "  Kinemacolor." — Mr.  Charles  Urban,  who  has 
'been  graciously  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  record  the  Coronation 
Durbar  at  Delhi  in  "  Kineraacolor,"  left  England  on  Monday  last 
tor  India,  and,  with  seven  of  his  most  expert  operators,  will  "  fibn  " 
lin  natural  colours  the  magnificent  ceremonial  of  King  George  being 
•crowned  in  person  and  proclaimed  monarch  of  our  Eastern  Empire! 
■^Ir.  Urban  is  a  guest  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  in  addition 
lio  being  granted  exclusive  privileges  for  securing  life-motion  scenes 


ofr  every  important  incident  in  coimection  with  their  Majesties' 
high  mission,  has  also  a  large  number  of  invitations  from  ruling 
Princes  to  visit  and  take  pictures  of  all  the  most  gorgeous  and 
imposing  palaces  and  estates  in  the  great  peninsula.  Possessed  of 
a  prerogative  never  previously  granted  to  any  kinematographer,  Mr. 
Urban  should  certainly  bring  back  to  England  a  pictorial  history 
of  the  unexampled  splendours  of  the  King-Emperor's  unique  visit, 
the  vividness  and  realism  of  which  mere  words  cannot  anticipate. 
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"VlKWs  of'  rings  at  the  moment  when  (■hniiKJnj;  from  water  into 
oil,  and  at  the  moment  of  reflecting  from  an  oil  or  water  sur- 
face, might  have  been  obtained  by  a  tufficient  expenditure  of 
time  and  care. 

From  necessity  the  photographs  were  taken  of  the  rings  viewed 
Tery  nearly  edgewise ;  that  is,  normally  to  their  direction  of  motion 


View  A. 


View  B. 


through  the  tank.  It  would  have  been  interesting  it  views  could 
have  been  secured  through  the  lens  in  the  end  of  the  tank.  These 
would  have  shown  the  rings  as  they  appear  when  approaching 
the  observer.  The  problem  of  illumination,  however,  was  difficult, 
and  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  solve  it.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  milk-white  rings  might  be  sufficiently  illaminated  to 


View  C. 


View  D. 


'be  photographed  by  reflected  light,  but  when  this  was  tried  with 
white  rings  of  silver  chloride  they  were  found  to  phosphoresce  for 
■too  long  a  time  to  enable  instantaneous  photographs  to  be  taken, 
.even  had  the  illumination  been  sufficient,  which  is  doubtful. 

View  A  is  of  a  single  ring,  distant  a  few  centimetres  from  the 
.gun.      It   has  at   this   point  a  characteristic   mushroom   appearance 


metres  from  the  gun.  It  stalled  with  the  same  appearance  M  the 
ring  in  View  A.  The  trail  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  also  i« 
moving  more  than  a  metre  a  second  and  is  ab<mt  to  strike  •  sroalt 
watch  chain  suspended  vertically  in  the  water.  View  D  is  of  another 
ring  taken  under  conditions  similar  to  the  conditions  onder  which 
the  ring  in  View  C  was  taken.     View  K  is  of  another  ring,  •  greater 


View  K, 

distance  from  the  gun,  in  which  the  colouring  matter  ij  less  dense. 
If  carefully  observed,  small  dark  particles  may  be  seen  to  be  dis- 
tributed along  the  filamentary  axis  of  the  ring.  The  position  of 
these  particles  does  not  clearly  appear  in  a  single  view,  but  when  a 
double  view  is  observed  in  a  stereoscope  they  are  plainly  seen  to  lie 


View  G. 

and  is  followed  by  a  trail  of  colour.     This  ring,  when  photographed, 
was  moving  about  one  and  a  half  metres  per  second.     In  View  B    [ 
is   shown  another  ring   which  has  also  just  left  the  gun.     It  pro- 
ibably  started   with  a   higher  velocity  than  the  ring  shown  in  the 
previous  view,  and  its  mushroom  head  and  trail  present  a  smoother    I 
appearance.     View   C  shows  a  ring  which  has  gone  about  30  centi-     1 


View  I. 

along  the  axis  of  the  ring.  In  many  of  the  views  this  line  of  dark 
particles  is  shown  very  clearly.  While  it  was  supposed  that  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  ring  was  free  from  suspended  particles, 
some  must  have  been  present  originally  in  the  ring,  or  were  gathered 
up  by  it  in  its  progress  through  the  water.  As  a  vortex  ring  throws 
oS  particles  denser  than   the  material  of    the  ring  itself,  particles 
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which  are  retained  in  a  water  ring  must  have  a  density  of  less  than 
water.  In  F  we  have  three  views,  slightly  smaller  than  the  others, 
of  the  same  ring,  taken  about  1/50  of  a  second  apart,  showing  the 
ring  just  before  and  just  after  it  has  struck  the  chain.  View  G 
shows  remarkably  fortunate  timing.  The  ring  has  moved  up  to, 
but  has  not  actually  struck,  the  chain.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
chain  bulges  most  on  a  line  from  the  centre  normal  to  the  plane  rf 


View  J. 


View  K. 


the  ring.  The  filamentary  core  of  dark  particles  also  shows  well  in 
this  ring.  The  core,  which  seems  always  to  be  present,  can  generally 
be  seen  only  in  rings  which  are  but  slightly  coloured. 

When  the  diaphragm  of  the  gun  is  provided  with  two  cii'cular 
holes,  one  above  the  other,  two  rings  are  ejected  at  the  same  instant. 
The  action  upon  each  other  of  the  two  rings  ejected  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  property  of  these  vortices.     To  study  this  action  a 


View  L. 


large  number  of  exposures  of  double  rings  were  made  and  a  few  very 
instructive  negatives  secured.  These  views  were  all  taken  stereop- 
tically,  and  to  learn  all  they  teach  should  be  viewed  in  a  stereoscope. 
Negatives  were  obtained  of  the  double  rings  just  as  they  were  leaving 
the  gun  and  also  at  different  distances  up  to  half  a  metre.  In 
View  H  double  rings  are  shown  which  have  issued  about  5  cm. 
from  the  gun.     There  is  less  colouring  matter  in  the  upper  ring  than 


View  N. 


View  U. 


in  the  lower,  which  permits  the  internal  construction  of  the  upper 
ring  to  be  more  clearly  seen.  Both  rings  have  the  mushroom  appear- 
ance characteristic  of  single  rings  just  issuing  from  the  gun.  There 
is  already  an  indication  in  this  picture  that  the  two  rings  are  being 
attracted  towards  each  othtr,  and  their  planes  are  seen  to  be  slightly 
tilted  in  the  direction  of  their  forward  motion.  The  next  view,  I 
■hows  two  other  rings  a  few  centimetres  farther  from  the  end  of  the 


gun.  The  attraction  towards  each  other  and  the  tilting  of  the  plane» 
of  the  rings  are  here  still  more  pronounced.  In  the  following  view, 
J,  are  shown  two  other  rings  a  centimetre  or  two  farther  from  the- 
gun  than  the  previous  pair.  Here  the  attraction  has  become  so- 
great  that  the  rings  have  joined.  The  dimly  seen  cores  of  the- 
separate  rings,  now  become  a  single  ring,  show  a  peculiar  outline,, 
somewhat  like  the  letter  C,  when  viewed  from  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  forward  motion  of  the  ring.  In  View  K  the  two  rings^ 
have  completely  joined,  but  their  trails  extend  back  along  the^ 
separate  paths  which  they  had  previously  followed.  View  L  gives  a 
slightly  later  stage  of  a  double  ring.  In  View  M  the  vortex  has- 
become  a  distorted  ellipse,  with  major  axis  normal  to  the  plane  -^f 
the  paper.  View  N  also  shows  a  newly  formed  double  ring.  View  O 
is  a  ring  in  which  the  joining  of  the  two  separate  rings  is  completed. 
Its  phase  of  vibration  is  such  that  it  is  convex  upon  the  side  facing, 
its  direction  of  motion.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  vortex  has- 
become  cleared  of  all  surrounding  colouring  matter.     In  View  P  is- 


i 


View  P. 

shown  another  ring,  also  made  up  of  two  separate  rings,  as  it  appear; 
in  three  successive  stages  separated  by  intervals  of  about  1/50  of  a. 
second.  Here  are  plainly  seen  the  four  kinds  of  motion  possessed 
by  liquid  vortices  which  have  been  formed  from  the  union  of  two 
single  rings.  First,  there  is  a  rotation  about  the  vortex  filament ; 
second,  the  forward  motion  of  the  vortex  as  a  whole ;  third,  a' 
motion  of  oscillation  of  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the  vortex  in  a  vertical  plane  lying  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
forward  motion ;  and  fourth,  a  motion  of  oscillation  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  vortex  in  a  horizontal  plane- 
parallel  with  the  line  of  motion  of  the  vortex.  These  four  motions, 
except  the  second,  are  too  rapid  to  be  observed  satisfactorily  with 
the  eye.  But  the  instantaneous  photographs  here  reproduced  fairly 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  these  motions,  and  the  stereoscopic  viewa 
especially  enable  their  character  to  be  accurately  observed. 

Edwin  F.  Noetheup,  Ph.D. 


HALATION. 


(A  note  in  "Photographic  Scraps.") 

Ant  lateral  spreading  or  blurring  of  the  image  in  the  most  exposeci 
parts  of  a  negative,  appearing  as  a  halo  or  border  in  the  surrounding 
less-exposed  parts,  would  be  described  by  most  photographers  as- 
halation,  and  it  would  be  assumed  that  this  could  always  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  a  properly  backed  plate. 

Although  this  may  be  true  of  a  particular  case,  it  is  only  partly 
correct  taken  generally.  Backed  plates  are  largely  used,  and  the 
object  of  the  backing  is  well  known  to  be  the  prevention  of  reflec- 
tions from  the  back  of  the  glass,  of  that  part  of  the  light  which  is- 
strong  enough  to  pass  quite  through  the  film. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  spreading  of  the  photo- 
graphic image  or  photographic  irradiation,  may  be,  and  often  is,. 
due  to  quite  other  causes,  so  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ascribe 
all  signs  of  blurring  or  spreading  of  th'e  image  to  the  use  of  unbacked 
or  imperfectly  backed  plates. 

A  dark  border  round  the  true  image  of  a  brilliantly  lighted  object 
in  a  negative  may  be  of  at  least  four  different  kmds,  occurring  either 
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•eparately  or  together,  and  may  be  due  to  an  equal  number    of 
different  causes. 

The  commonest  variety,  and  one  of  the  most  easily  remedied  in 
practice,  is  that  which  is  properly  called  halation.  It  "can  be  readily 
produced,  and  its  peculiarities  studied,  by  placing  in  a  printing- 
frame,  first  a  piece  of  clean  white  opal  glass,  then  a  sheet  of  thiii 
black  paper  ha^^ng  a  variety  of  sharply  defined  patterns  cut  out 
of  it,  and  in  contact  with  this,  the  sensitive  surface  of  an  unbacked 
dry  plate.  Having  pressed  all  well  together  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  spring-back:  e.xpose  the  plate  through  the  opal  for  a  few 
seconds  to  a  powerful  light,  and  develop  the  plate.  The  obvious 
defects  produced  are  due  to  true  halation  only,  unless  exposure  has 
been  excessive. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  type  of  spreading  of  the  image  is,  that  the 
strong  light,  reaching  any  particular  point  on  the  plate,  does  not 
produce  its  border  immediately  round  that  point,  but  the  border  or 
halo  begins  at  an  appreciable  distance  from  the  true  image.  In  its 
simplest  form,  produced  by  a  small  point  of  strong  light,  it  appears 
as  a  ring  at  an  appreciable  distance  from  the  central  black  image, 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  being  about  3.6  times  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  of  the  plate.  When  the  brilliant  object  occupies  a  considerable 
continuous  area  on  the  plate,  the  detached  character  of  the  halo  or 
border  vanishes  to  a  great  extent,  because  those  parts  of  the  bright 
image  within  its  true  outline,  produce  their  halation  just  beyond  the 
true  outline  and  fill  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  gap.  Such  effects 
are  all  due  to  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  glass,  and  can  be 
prevented   by  backing  the  plate. 

The  second  type  of  spreading,  as  a  rule,  only  troubles  users  of 
photo-mechanical  dry  plate  for  process  and  half-tone  work,  expert 
photo-micrographers  and  astronomers;  to  photographers  generally,  it 
is  insignificant  and  unimportant.  It  occurs  as  a  border  rouiid  a 
strongly  exposed  point,  line,  or  surface,  after  development;  but 
differs  from  true  halation  by  forming  a  narrow  fringe  of  rapidly 
decreasing  intensity  which  appears  as  a  woolliness  or  blurring  of  the 
sharp  outlines  of  the  image. 

Except  with  long  exposures  in  astronomical  work,  the  width  of  the 
fringe  does  not  usually  exceed  one  or  two  hundredths  of  an  inch ; 
although  this  is  wide  enough  to  veil  the  fine  lines  of  a  process  nega- 
tive, it  is  rarely  noticed  in  ordinary  photography.  The  effect  is  due 
to  scattering  of  the  light  by  the  grains  of  the  silver  bromide  in  the 
film,  and  varies  in  degree  with  the  nature  of  the  emulsion,  thickness 
of  the  film,  and  so  on,  and  is  unaffected  by  backing  the  plate. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the  simple  arrangement 
described  above,  but  using  well-backed  instead  of  unbacked  plates, 
exposing  very  fully  with  a  sheet  of  clear  glass,  instead  of  opal,  before 
the  black  paper  stencil,  and  using  a  distant  and  preferably  small 
source  of  intense  light. 

The  third  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  article,  most  impor- 
tant, type  of  spreading  of  the  image,  closely  resembles  halation  in 
general  appearance,  as  it  extends  far  beyond  the  true  outline  of  the 
image,  but  it  has  special  characteristics;  it  spreads  farther  away 
than  true  halation,  fades  in  intensity  more  gradually  as  its  distance 
from  the  image  increases,  and,  finally,  is  never  separated  from  the 
true  image  by  a  lighter  border. 

The  importance  of  this  type  of  irradiation  to  every  photographer 
will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  understood  that  it  is  most  easily  and 
frequently  produced  by  the  use  of  a  dusty,  smeared,  or  badly 
scratched  lens.  One  or  other  of  these  conditions  is  so  common  that 
too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  picture  of  a  strongly  lighted  subject  with  such  a  lens,  with- 
out occasioning  the  defect.  The  most  perfect  backing  imaginable, 
applied  an  inch  thick  to  the  back  of  a  triple-coated  plate,  can  do 
absolutely  nothing  to  reduce  it,  seeing  that  the  cause  lies  in  front 
of  the  plate.  The  effect  is  due  to  partial  dispersion  or  scatter  of 
the  light,  as  it  passes  through  the  lens,  by  the  dust,  scratches,  or 
smears  on  its  surfaces,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  all  the 
surfaces  of  the  lens  shall  be  perfectly  clean  and  bright  when  a 
difficult  subject  with  great  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  is  to  be 
photographed. 

A  spread  or  scattered  image,  generally  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  veil  over  the  whole  negative,  may  also  be  produced  by  a  dusty, 
smoky,  or  hazy  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  exposure.  Imperfections 
in  the  construction  or  design  of  the  lens  used  often  induce  effects 
resembling  some  of  those  described.  F.  F.  Renwick. 
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Pboto  ■  i»ecl)anicai  Dotes- 

Oil-Painting   Effect*   in    ReproducUona. 

A  H»CKNT  specification.  No.  14,815.  1911,  granted  to  .\fr.  A.  Schraitz, 
29,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W.,  describes 
two  alternative  methods  for  producing  imitation  oil  paintings,  or 
more  particularly  for  treating  the  usual  colour  prints  so  as  to  appear 
as  if  painted  in  oil.  A  positive  plate  or  matrix  is  first  made  as 
follows  : — 

A  zinc  plate  of  about  2  millimetres  thickness  is  taken,  and  thereon 
etch  a  mock  can\as,  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  the  etching  process, 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  are  produced  on  the  face  of  the  matrix, 
which,  when  finished,  resembles  the  texture  of  canvas  used  in  oil 
painting.  Upon  the  thus  treated  face  of  the  matrix  are  copied 
the  lines  of  the  picture  to  be  produced,  or  more  particularly  of  its 
various  figures,  by  means  of  transfer  paper.  The  auxiliary  figures 
thus  produced  are  then  painted  over  with  ozokerite,  diluted  With 
alcohol,  in  similar  thick  layers  as  the  various  paints  chosen  by  the 
painter,  whereby  it  should  be  observed  that  here  and  there  the  face 
of  the  matrix  remains  bare  so  as  to  allow  the  imitation  texture  of 
canvas  to  appear  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  every  oil  painting.  The 
most  suitable  means  for  painting  the  ozokerite  on  the  matrix  is  a 
steel  brush.  The  ozokerite,  after  having  thoroughly  dried,  forms  a 
whole  with  the  matrix. 

The  second  means  for  producing  the  imitation  oil  paintings  is  a 
negative  plate,  which  is  produced  with  the  above  described  matrix  by 
pressing  the  latter  on  a  block  composed  of  a  caoutchouc-like  mass, 
which  is  previously  or  simultaneously  softened  by  heat,  and  thereafter 
hardened  by  vulcanisation. 

The  negative  plate  thus  produced  is  now  ready  for  use.  The 
colour  print  to  be  transformed  into  an  imitation  oil  painting  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  gelatine,  varnished,  and  dried,  when  the 
negative  plate  is  pressed  upon  the  colour  print. 

Should  it  be  required  to  mount  the  colour  print  on  canvas,  the  back 
of  the  former  is  to  be  provided  with  a  layer  of  gelatine,  thereafter 
varnished  with  white  oil  paper  varnish  and  dried.  After  having 
dried,  the  canvas  is  pressed  on  the  face  thus  treated,  while  the 
colour  print  is  simultaneously  exposed  to  heat.  The  mounting 
should  take  place  before  applying  the  negative  plate. 

A  Patented  Half-tone  Screen. 

Patent  protection  has  been  granted  to  an  inventor,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Smiles,  of  "  Dunrobin,"  Station  Road,  Crayford,  Kent,  for  a  screen 
for  half-tone  reproduction.     As  described  and  illustrated  in  the  com- 


♦ 


Fig,  1.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  2. 

plete  specification  (Xo.  15,883,  1910),  the  essential  features  of  the 
screen  are  that  the  shaped  masses  are  joined  together  side  by  side, 
and  that  the  opaque  portions  are  in  area  larger  than  the  transparent 
portions  (Fig.  1). 

The  object  of  the  screen  is  to  produce  a  fuller  range  of  tones  in 
the  half-tone  or  intaglio  print,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
grounds  the  inventor  expects  to  secure  this  fuller  range  of  tone. 

The  screen  is  made  by  drawing  the  shaped  masses,  on  a  large 
scale,  in  negative  form — black  in  the  place  of  white,  and  vice  vers&, 
and  reducing  by  photography  to  the  required  size.  It  may  also  be 
made  by  ruling  through  a  deposited  or  photographic  ruling  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  to  obtain  the  negative  of  the  screen  from  which  the 
required  positive  may  be  obtained  by  photography.  Or  the  screen 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  two  sets  of  ruling. 
A  and  B,  on  separate  sheets  of  glass,  which  are  put  face  to  face 
to  produce  the  screen  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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Patent  Deu)$. 


pTDcets    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
'*  Phiito- Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
October  30  and  November  4  : — . 

Photography.— No.  24,112.     Photography.     William  Coles. 
Cameras. — No.   24,292.        Copying   or   enlarging   cameras.     Joseph 

Becker. 

Arc  Lamps.— No.  24,300.  Stands  for  supporting  and  facilitating 
the  manipulation  of  photographic  electric  arc  lamps.  Bernard. 
Alfred  Quint. 

Multiple  Printing.— No.  24,487.  Method  for  multiple  photographic 
printing  in  register  on  sensitised  surfaces.  Herbert  Morris  Pil- 
kington,  Clark  Aubert  Miller,  and  Alfred  Henry  Motley,  jun. 

Printing  on  Glass.— No.  23,984.  Photographic  printing  on  sensi- 
tised glass  and  other  rigid  surfaces.  Henry  Charles  Rheinlander 
and  Edgar  Alfred  Rheinlander. 

Cinematographs.— No.  24,514.  Cinematograph  magic-lantern,  and 
like  exhibitions  or  entertainments.     Ernest  Ostler. 

Cinematographs.- No.  24,540.  Cinematographic  apparatus.  Pierre 
Deullin. 

eiNEMATOGRAPH-PHONOGRAPH. — No.  24,091.  Synchronising  talking- 
machine  and  cinematograph.     Frank  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  oblaindble,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets   is   that   of  application  in  this   country;    or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 
Convention. 
Thkeb-Lbns  Anastiomat.— No.  3,399,  1911  (February  10,  1911).     The 
claim' is  for  a  photographic  lens,  spherically,  chromatically,  and 
anastigmatically  corrected,  consisting  of  two  positive  and  one  nega- 
tive  lenses   separated   by   air   spaces,   none   of   which   spaces   are 
bounded  by  parallel  surfaces,  the  two  positive  lenses  being  made  of 
glasses  of  low  dispersion,  but  one  having  much  higher  refractive 
index  than  the  other,  the  negative  lens  being  made  of  a  glass 
having  a  much  higher  dispersion  than  both  and  a  higher  refractive 
index  than  one  of  the  positive  lenses. 

All  three  lenses  are  of  relatively  long  focal  length,  the  most 
powerful  having  a  focal  length  not  less  than  three-tenths  the  focal 
length  of  the  complete  combination. 

The  lens  LI  nearest  the  view  consists  of  a  planoconvex  lens  or  a 
double  convex  lens  in  which  the  curvature  of  one  side  is  very  much 


greater  than  the  curvature  of  the  other,  of  low  refractive  index  and 
low  dispersion.  The  surface  of  greatest  curvature  being  nearest  the 
view. 

The  second  lens  L2  consists  of  a  double  concave  lens  in  which  the 
curvature  of  the  two  sides  is  similar  or  nearly  similar,  of  a  high 
refractive  index  and  high  dispersion. 

The  third  lens  L3  consists  of  a  plano-convex  or  nearly  plano- 
convex lens  of  high  refractive  index  and  low  dispersion. 

The  air  space  between  LI  and  L2  is  the  shape  of  a  positive 
meniscus  lens  or  plano-convex  lens  and  between  L2  and  L3  is  that 
of  a  piano  or  nearly  plano-convex  lens.  ' 


This  lens  has  an  aperture  of  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  focal  length, 
and,  due  to  the  shallow  curves  and  thin  lenses,  very  little  light  is 
lost  by  reflection  or  absorption. 

The  drawing  shows  a  lens  of  aperture  of  fjb  manufactured  accord- 
ing to  my  invention.  The  data  and  particulars  of  a  lens  of  lOin.  focal 
length  are  as  follows  : — 


Rac 

iii  of  Curvature. 

Refractive  Int 

ex.     Dispersive  Katio 

mD 

V  value 

Lens  I 

Ri  +    3.02  inch  1 
Ra  +  30.      inch  ( 

1.5289 

58.9 

Lens  II 

R3  -    4.05  inch  ) 
R4  -    4.05  inch) 

1-6045 

38 -3 

Lens  III 

R,»                     ^ 
Re  +    3  34  inch  3 

1-6141 

58.3 

Central  distance  of  H,  to  R, 

.18  inch 

II           II 

R2  to  R3 

.79  inch 

ti           » 

R3  to  R4 
R4  to  R5 
R5  to  R, 

.08  inch 
.87  inch 
.18  inch 

Aperturelof 

ens  I        1.75 

inch 

tt           If 

II      1.75  inch 
nr     1.75  inch 

The  complete  lens  is  used  for  photography  with  lens  LI  nearest 
the  view.     Horace  Courthope  Beek,  58,  Oornhill,  London,  E.C". 

Natirow-Anole  Laroe-Apertuee  Anastiomats. — No.  2,619,  1911 
(February  1,  1911).  The  claim  is  for  a  photographic  lens,  spheri- 
cally, chromatically,  and  astigmatically  corrected,  consisting  of  two 
positive  and  one  negative  lenses,  separated  by  air  spaces  with 
an  aperture  not  less  than  two-ninths  of  the  focal  length  of  the  com- 
bined lens,  in  which  the  negative  lens  has  a  focal  length  greater 
than  three-tenths  that  of  the  focal  length  of  the  combined  lens,  and 
in  which  the  refractive  index  for  the  line  D  of  the  glasses  of  the 
three  lenses  does  not  differ  by  more  than  2  per  cent. 

The  lens  is  one  of  very  large  aperture — at  least  one-quarter  its 
focus,  in  which  the  chromatic,  spherical,  astigmatic,  and  other 
oblique  errors  are  corrected  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  over  an  angle 
of  view  of  about  30  or  40  degrees. 

The  invention  consists  of  three  separated  lenses,  two  positive, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  negative.     The  two  positive  lenses  are  approxi- 


mately  plano-convex  and  constructed  of  a  glass  with  high  refrac- 
tion and  low  dispersion. 

The  negative  lens  is  an  unequal  biconcave  lens  of  approximately 
the  same  refractive  index  but  greater  dispersion.  The  radii  of 
curvature  are  in  the  ratio  of  25  to  26. 

The  shorter  radius  of  curvature  of  both  of  the  positive  lenses  is 
three-tenths  of  the  focal  length  of  the  finished  lens,  and  the  dis- 
tances between  the  six  surfaces  of  the  complete  lens  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Surface  1  to  2      26  thousandths  of  the  focus  of  complete  lens. 

2  to  3  100 

3  to  4  31 

4  to  5  62  

c    1.       ti        nc  **  *'  "  '» 

5  to  6     26  „ 

These  data  may  be  varied  as  regards  curvature  to  a  small  extent, 
and  as  regards  distances  between  the  surfaces  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

By  this  means  we  can  construct  a  lens  of  a  very  large  aperture 
and  with  curves  of  relatively  large  radius  of  curvature,  the  indivi- 
dual lenses  having  relatively  long  focal  lengths,  all  of  them  being 
more  than  3-10  of  the  combined  focus.     Thus  the  cost  of  a  large 
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aperture  projection  or  photographio  lens  it  very  reduced,  and  it  ia 
also  shorter  in  length  tlian  is  usual  with  large  aperture  lensei. 
The  data  and  particulars  of  a  lens  of  lOin.  focus  are  as  follows  : — 
Riidii  of  Curvature  Refractive  Index.    Disperaive  Ratio. 

V  value 


m1> 


Lens  I 

R,  +    .1.392  inch  ^               j.g,2 

Lens  n 

Rj  -  4.27  inch  ,..,„ 
R^  -    4.11  inch                   ^*^'* 

Lens  III 

Rj  -  4».5  inch  1  ,  -„ 
R,  +    3.32  inch    f              ^  "'" 

Central  distance  of  R,  to  R, 

„            „        Rj  to  1!, 

C8'3 
377 
08-3 


R,  to  R4 


.27  inch 
1.15  inch 
.33  inch 
.05  inch 
.27  inch 


R,  to  R 
„     .   RjtoR, 

Aperture  of  lens  I       2.S  inch 

II  2.6  inch 

III  2.8  inch 

The  lens  is  used  for  photography  with  lens  L]    nearest  to  the 
view,  for  projection  with  lens  Li    nearest  to  the  enlarged  image. 
Conrad  and  Horace  Courthope  Beck,  68,  Cornhill,  London,  KC. 


The  following  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  faispec- 
<tion,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  : — 
'CrN'EMAiooHAPHS. — No.  23,195.    Cinematograph  apparatus.    Dussaud. 


Dew  Crade  Dames. 


The  Paget  Prize  Plate 
Hertfordshire,    manu- 

The  Paget  Prize  Plate 
Hertfordshire,   manu- 


Hydra.— No.  336,532.     Photographic  plates. 
Co.,    Ltd.,    St.    Albans    Road,    Watford, 

facturers.     September  29,  1911. 
(Hydra. — No.  336,533.     Photographic  papers. 

Co.,   Ltd.,    St.     Albans    Road,    Watford, 

facturers.    September  29,  1911. 
.Zellotyl. — No.  335,760.     Photographic  plates  and  films,  varnishes, 

included  in  Class  1.     Haigasun  Barsam  Manissadjian,  Spalenring 

31,  Basle,  Switzerland,  merchant.     August  19,  1911. 
Zellotyl. — No.  335,761.     Cinematograph  films  included  in  Class  8, 

records  for  talking  machines.       Haigasun  Barsam  Manissadjian, 

Spalenring  31,  Basle,  Switzerland,  merchant.     August  19,  1911. 
Pakesco. — No.  336,519.     Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 

photography,     or     philosophical     research,     and     anti-corrosives. 

Wilkinson,  Heywood  and  Clark,  Ltd.,  7,  Caledonian  Road,  King's 

Cross,  London,  N.,  varnish,  paint,  and  colour  jnanuiacturers  and 

merchants.     September  29,  1911. 


Colour  Cinematography. — In  the  note  of  application  for  patent 
'2io.  23,545,  by  W.  J.  May,  published  on  page  858  of  our  issue  of 
"November  10,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  May  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
^.  Judson  should  have  appeared  in  the  official  Patents  Journal  as 
joint  applicant  with  him. 

The   London   S-alon   of    Photugraphy. — The    committee    kave 
secured  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters, 
'  -Sa,  Pall  Mall  East,  for  a  corresponding  period  in  1912. 

Canada. — In  reference  to  recent  queries,  Mr.  H.  Squibbs,  51,  St. 

Mary  Street,  Cardigan,  writes  : — "  If  your  querist  will  write  me  I 

'Shall  be  happy  to  give  him  some  sound  advice  on  that  country  in 
respect  to  photography — gratis." 

Genkhal  regret  will  be  felt  by  photographers  in  the  United  States 
'for  the  tragic  disaster  that  brought  death  to  W.  P.  Buchanan,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  "Luxo"  flashlight 
powder.  While  mixing  chemicals  in  his  laboratory,  an  explosion 
occurred,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  hurled  a  distance  of  twenty  feet, 
and  so  badly  burned  that  he  died  on  the  20th,  aged  fifty-one  yeans. 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  making  flash-powder  for  many  years,  and 
was  known  to  take  every  possible  precaution.  He  was  well  known 
-and  very  popular  in  photographic  trade  ciicles,  and  bis  death  .under 
such  painful  circumstances  ia  deeply  lamented. 
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ClirlstmMi    Monnta.      Made   by  W.   Butoher  and  Bona,  Ltd  , 
Camera  Konae,  Farrin^don  Avenae,  Loadoa,  X.C. 

Despite  the  tire  of  last  -May,  which  wrecked  their  Copenhagen 
Street  mount  factory,  Messrs.  Butcher  are  able  to  offer  a  large  series 
of  Christmas  mounts,  which,  as  in  previous  years,  are  characterised 
by  extremely  good  taste  throughout,  and  evidence  the  firm's  long 
experience  in  the  choice  of  papers  and  boards  of  the  quiet  tints 
which  are  most  fitting  to  photographic  originals.  Their  selectio:i 
includes  quite  a  number  of  moimts  taking  a  small  size  of  photo- 
graph, a  policy  which  is  assuredly  a  wise  one  considering  the  great 
use  which  is  now  made  of  p<K?kct  cameras,  whilst  even  those  who 
work  in  larger  sizes  usually  find  that  the  print  most  suitable  for 
a  Christmas  greeting  is  obtained  from  part  only  of  a  larger  negatiTc. 
Of  these  mounts  for  smaller  pictures,  one  which  comes  among  the 
three  or  four  of  the  rhoic  est  specimens  we  have  r-in  is  No.  967,  a 


I-    ^ 


No.  967. 

card  of  real  Japanese  vellum,  with  rough  milled  edge,  providing 
space  for  a  print  about  3x2  inches,  and  of  the  outside  dimensions 
of  6  X  3J.  The  greeting  is  neatly  inscribed  in  embossed  gold,  and 
the  card  is  sold,  in  either  light  grey  or  brown,  at  the  price  of  2s. 
per  dozen. 

Another  very  tasteful  mount  of  the  folder  slip-in  pattern  for 
quarter-plate  or  postcard  prints  is  No.  962,  a  mount  of  matt  paper, 
measnrine  8x5  inches,  and  fitted  with  tissue  overlap.     It  is  issued 


in  white,  green,  and  stone,  and  for  either  upright,  oblong,  or  oval 
pictures  of  the  sizes  marked  above.  This  is  a  Christmas  mount  very 
low  in  price,  namely.  Is.  3<l.  per  dozen. 
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A  very  substantial  mounting  bpard,  suitable  for  prints  on  heavy 
ipapers,  is  provided  in  No.  954,  a  folder  mount  taking  prints  up  to 
7x5  inches,  fitted  with  figured  tissue  and  enclosed  within  a  cover 
of  pleasing  surface,  bearing  a  neat  motto  design  in  gold.  The  price 
of  this  mount  is  2g.  6d.  per  dozen.  Another  neat  design  for  quarter- 
,plate  landscape  prints  is  No.  960,  a  slip-in  folder  measuring  6  x  6i, 
with  medallion  decoration  on  the  front  cover,  embossed  inscription 
-"Greetings"  below  the   space   for  the   photograph,   and  provided 


with  silk  ribbon.     This  mount  sells  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  in  either 
brown  or  stone. 

Of  the  calendars  we  may  mention  No.  953,  a  stout  linen-surfaced 
board  with  bevelled  opening,  strut  and  silk  bow.  In  the  quarter- 
plate  size  the  price  is  3s.  per  dozen,  in  postcard  3s.  6d.  Each  size 
is  made  with  either  landscape  or  upright  cut-out. 


neu)  Ipparatust  §c* 


Tke   "Fau"   Print -Drying    Kaolc.     Sold    by  Hood    and   Co.. 
ltd.,  St.  Bride  Works,  Middlesbrougli. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  set  of  seven  soft  wooden  rods,  each- 
measuring  28  in.,  and  mounted  so  that  they  can  be  spread  fan-wist? 
(Fig.    1).   and   the   prints  Or   enlargements   readily   attached.      The- 


Photooraphy  on   the  King's   Toue. — Picturesque   incidents    of 
the  King's  travels  are  to  be  photographed  for  an  official  diary  of 
the  journey  by  Mr.  E.  Brooks,  of  Hurlingham.     Equipped  with  five 
different  cameras  for  long-distance  and  short-distance  snap-shotting, 
and  with  a  stock  of  1,500  plates,  Mr.  Brooks  wiU  have  illimitable 
scope  for  his  art.     As  stated  by  the  "Evening  Times,"  during  the 
voyages   scenes    will    be     photographed     and     prepared     for    their 
Majesties'  inspection  on  the  following  morning.     For  this  purpose 
a  special  dark-room  has   been  constructed  on  the  hurricane  deck. 
In   India  the  tiger-shooting   and   python-hunting  will,   it  is  antici- 
pated, provide  some  excellent  pictures.     Mr.   Brooks  will  be  with 
the  King  in  the  jungle-machan,  a  sort  of  hunter's  fortification,  to- 
wards which  a  thousand  beaters  will  close  their  circle,  and  snapshots 
of  leopards,  tigers,  and  other  game  springing  up  to  the  guns  of  the 
Royal  hunters  will  be  secured.     A  specially  made  collapsible  and 
portable  dark-room  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Houghton's  for 
the  jungle  work.     It  looks  like  a  portmanteau  when  not  in  use, 
but  is  really  a  fuUy  equipped  dark-tent.     For  the  first  time  in  the 
hi-story  of  a  Royal  tour  photographs  in  colours  will  be  taken.     The 
historic    spectacles    and    the    picturesque    fauna    and    flora    of    the 
country  will  be  reproduced  in  colours  in  a  London  illustrated  weekly 
at  the  end  of  the  tour. 


mounting  of  the  rods  allows  of  their  being  extended  horizontally 
fiom  the  wall  to  which  the  apparatus  is  attached,  whUst,  when  they 
are  out  of  use.  a  single  movement  causes  the  apparatus  to  assum* 
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the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2.  which  represents  a  wall  space  of  only 
6  in.  by  36  in.  The  price  of  this  portable  rack  for  drying  prints- 
and  enlargements- is- 3s.  9d. 


CATALOGUES    AND    TRADE      NOTICES. 

ExPBESs  Enlargements.— A  new  list  of  bromide  enlargements ^ 
postcards  and  framed  enlarged  portraits  in  various  attractive  styles, 
at  moderate  prices,  reaches  us  from  the  Express  Enlarging  Oo., 
Longhurst  Road,  Lewishara,  London,  S.E.,  who  publish  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  their  price  list  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  antS 
approval  from  customers. 

Process    App.vratds.— The    full    price-list    of    appliances     andU . 
materials,  for  all  branches- of  photo-mechanical  work  reaches  us  from 
M.   H.   Calmels,   150,   Boulevard   Montparnasse,   Paris.     The  list   i* 
one  which  will   form  a  most  useful  reference  volume    to   process 
houses,  not  only  in  the  photo-engraving  trade,  but  in  lithography, 
photogravure,  and  allied  crafts,     M.  Calmels'  long  association  witl» 
the  process  trade  is  evidenced  in  the  detailed  specification  of  almost 
every  appliance   and  in  the  convenient    arrangement    of  the   list. 
Though  in  French,  the  volume  is  so  freely  illustrated  that  English.  ^ 
readers  may  quite  well  employ  it  when  purchasing  supplies.   ATlhough 
appealing  primarily  to  the  process  trades,  the  catalogue  contains  » 
large  number  of  items,  such  as  drying  cupboards,  filtering  appliances, 
dark-room  stoves,  draining  racks,  etc.,  of  interest  to  the  ordinary 
photographer,  and  of  a  kind  for  hard  usage  which  are  not  generally 
found  in  lists  of  photographic  apparatus. 
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roeetings  of  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 

Fkidit,  Notehbek  17, 
CowUiirs  CooperutiTe  Camera  Club.    Ozobrome. 

SoKDAT,  November  19. 
South  Iiondon  Photographic  Sooietj.     Excursion  to  Citjr  of  London. 

IfOSDlT,    NOTEMBER     20, 

Scarborough  and  District  Photoicruphic  Society.     "  Post-Card  Printing  "    A    £. 

Kinif. 
I*ek  Pliototfraphio  Society.    "  Autotype  Carbon  Process."   E.  Bradley.    "Printing 

and  Mounting  of  Stereoscopic  Transparencies."    J.  W.  Sutton. 
South  London  Photographic  Society.  '■  Visit  to  Marylebone  Photographic  Society." 

F.  C.  Boyes. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    "The  Bromoil  Process."    Alex.  O.  Naylor. 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.     Holiday   Lantern   Lectiirette 

Competition. 
Dewsbury   Photographic  Society.    "Ozobrome:  What  Can  be  Done  with  It?" 

W.  H.  Womersley. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.    Musical  Evening.    The  Members. 
Bfarylebone  Camera  Club.     '*  After  Dark."    U.  Creighton  Beckett. 
Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.     Affiliation  PortfoUo  Night. 
Southport  Photouraphio  Society.    "  Some  Old  Halls  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshira." 

Travis  Burton. 
Southampton  Camera  Club,     Lecturette  Competition. 
Stafford  Photographic  Society.    "  Eetouching."    W.  Bell,  for  Oevaert,  Limited. 

Tuesday,  November  SI. 

Boyal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  "A  New  Density  Meter."  W.  B- 
Ferguson,  M. A.  (Oxoa.).     "  Wedge  Screens."     F.  K.  Renwiok. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     "The  Photography  of  Flowers."    F.  A.  Tinker. 

Hackney  Photographic  .society.    "  Snow  Photography."    W.  Kawlings. 

Halifax  Camera  flub.     Burrougiis,  Wellcome  aud  Co.*s  Lecture.     W.  Denham. 

BirminghaTU  Photographic  Society.   "  Pepys'  London."    A.  H.  Blake,  M.A. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  "  Nature  Uuuting  with  the  Camera."  Carl 
Edwards. 

Workington  Photographic  Society.     Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  '*  A  Trip  through  Holland." 

Weosesdat,  November  22. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.   Bromide  Enlarging  and  Combination  Printing. 
<3oventry  Photographic  Chib.    "  Making  an  Enlarged  Negative."    Members. 
Barrhead  and  District  Amateur  Art  Club.     "The   Uuity  of  Nature."     William 

Ferguson. 
Borough  Polytechnic   Photographic  Society.      "  Orthocbromatic   Photography." 

Ernest  Human. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.     "  The  Choice  of  a  Printing  Process.*'    Discussion. 
Partick  Camera  Club.    Monthly  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
Horth    Middlesex    Photographic    Society.    "  Colour  Sensitive   Plates  and  their 

Screens.    J.  Mcintosh. 
Stone  Photographic  Society.   "Retouching."  W.  Bell,  for  Qevaert,  Limited, 
llford  Photographic  Society.    "  Bromide  Printing."    F.  C.  Boyes. 

Tbursdat,   November  23. 

Liverpool   Amateur  Photographic  Association.     "  In  Neptune's  Kingdom."     F. 

Martin-Duncan. 
Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.    "Pictures  in  Devon."     W.N.Allen. 
Bodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    "  Cloud  Printing." 

J.  it.  Coulson, 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.     "  Four  Seasons   of  Gothic 

Architecture."    A.  Bedding. 
Boltou  Camera  Club.    "  Betouching."    W.  Bell,  for  Gevaert,  Limited. 


ROYAL    PHOTOGEAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

Meetino  held  Tuesday,  November  14,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  K.C., 
in  the  chair. 

The  fourteenth  Traill-Taylor  Memorial  Lecture  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  W.  Rosenhain,  in  introducing  whom  the  chairman  alluded  to  the 
wide  knowledge  of  optical  matters  possessed  by  the  late  Mr.  Traill- 
Taylor  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  placed  himself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  Optics 
had  progressed  a  good  deal  since  his  day,  but  they  looked  back 
upon  him  as  one  who  was  a  leader  in  matters  of  which  he  had  made 
a  special  study. 

Dr.  Rosenhain  then  delivered  his  lecture  on  "  Optical  Glass." 
He  briefly  traced  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  glass 
specially  for  optical  purposes  from  about  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  when  such  methods  were  introduced,  first  of  all 
in  France,  then  in  Bavaria,  then  in  England,  and  at  a  much 
Jater  stage  of  the  industry  at  Jena  in  Germany.  Previous  to  about 
the  year  1804  astronomers  and  others  had  to  rely  on  glass  which  was 
not  specially  prepared  for  optical  purposes.  It  possessed  numerous 
drfects,  cliief  among  which  was  the  eiistence  of  striae.     This  want 


of  homogeneity  was  the  result  of  imperfect  mixing  and  irregnlar 
cooling  of  the  complex  fluid  mixture  of  silicates  which  formed  liquid 
glass.  Dr.  Rosenhain  illustrated  on  the  lantern  screen  the  condder- 
able  amount  of  mixing  which  was  necessary  to  obUin  a  homogene- 
ous mixture  of  liquids,  even  of  such  fluidity,  compared  with  fluid 
i^lass,  as  hypo  solution  and  water.  In  a  tank  placed  in  the  lantern 
was  a  strong  solution  of  hypo.  Into  this  was  injected  from  a  glaa* 
tube  a  little  water,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  water  formed  whole 
series  of  stria  in  the  hypo  solution  and  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  mixing  with  the  glass  tube  to  form  an  even  liquid.  Mach 
more  was  this  the  case  when  the  liquids  to  be  mixed  were  heavy 
metallic  silicates  in  a  fused  condition.  It  was  in  1804  that  a  French- 
man named  Guignon  devised  the  method  of  getting  rid  of  stria  by 
stirring  the  fluid  glass  mixture  with  a  fire-clay  rod.  A  further  defect 
in  ordinary  glass,  which  had  to  be  removed  for  optical  purposes,  was 
internal  strain  or  tension  due  to  cooling  of  different  parts  of  the 
mass  at  different  rates.  Such  strain  in  glass  caused  it  to  have  a 
polarising  effect  on  light,  whilst  the  refractive  index  was  appre- 
ciably different  when  the  strain  existed.  The  lecturer  illustrated 
the  existence  of  strain  by  projecting  speciaUy  bad  samples  of  glass 
in  a  lantern  polariscope,  showing  the  fringes  of  colour  produced 
by  insertion  of  such  glass  between  the  cross  Nicols.  In  the  case  of 
glass  having  a  lesser  degree  of  strain  the  result  was  to  produce  only 
a  lightening  of  the  dark  ground,  but  opticians  demanded,  and 
manufacturers  supplied,  glass  which  showed  no  trace  of  strain  when 
subjected  to  this  latter  test.  When  strain  was  symmetrical  in  glass 
it  unfitted  it  for  many  purposes,  but  when,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  it  was  imsymmetrical,  a  lens  made  of  such  material  acted 
differently  in  different  parts,  and  gave  no  proper  image.  By  means 
of  the  process  of  "fine  annealing  "-glass  was  obtained  with  practi- 
cally no  strain  whatever :  the  glass  was  allowed  to  cool  at  a  very 
slow  rate,  about  1  degree  Centigrade  per  day,  starting  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  400  deg.  C. 

Other  qualities  than  homogeneity  and  freedom  from  strain  marked 
optical  from  ordinary  glass.  Colour,  or  rather  want  of  colour,  was 
one  of  these,  and  the  earlier  crown  and  flint  glasses  of  the  days 
before  the  Jena  glass  makers  were  extremely  free  from  colour.  The 
composition  adopted  for  the  latter  Jena  glasses  tended  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  which  was  of  no  disadvantage 
from  the  photographic  standpoint.  The  lecturer,  however,  depre- 
cated the  use  by  glass  makers  of  additions  (decolorisers)  of  glass  of 
a  complementary  colour  to  neutralise  this  green  tinge.  Though  the 
final  result  was  of  a  more  neutral  colour,  the  glass  was  actually 
more  absorbent  of  actinic  rays,  and  such  methods  were  ill-advised. 

Bubbles  in  optical  glass  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  mixture  of 
silicates  gave  off  gases  in  the  melting  pot;  also  the  mixtures  were 
themselves  fine  powders  aud  occluded  gases  between  their  particles 
to  start  with.  In  the  case  of  the  pre-Jena  crowns  and  flints  of 
thirty  years  ago,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  complete  removal  of  bubbles, 
but  the  newer  glasses,  such  as  the  barium  crowns  and  light  flints, 
bebaved  very  much  like  quartz,  which  when  melted  at  an  extremely 
high  temperature  to  get  rid  of  bubbles  itself  generated  further 
bubbles,  because  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature  it  actually  boiled. 
Dr.  Rosenhain  laid  stress  on  the  fact,  frequently  emphasised  by 
makers  of  lenses,  that  bubbles  in  lenses,  unless  of  considerable  size, 
are  without  effect  on  the  optical  properties  of  the  instruments. 

As  regards  solid  particles  in  optical  glass,  the  lecturer  referred  to 
the  existence  of  mineral  impurities  which  remained  suspended  in 
the  molten  "metal."  Another  form  of  solid  impurity  was  minute 
crystals  occurring  as  the  result  of  the  glass  returning  to  the  true 
solid  state  (the  process  of  devitrification).  Though  outwardly  a 
hard,  solid  substance,  glass  was  essentially  in  its  constitution  a  very 
stiff  liquid,  and  could  be  shown  to  possess  the  properties  of  fluidity 
characteristic  of  a  liquid.  The  question  of  hardness  and  durability 
of  optical  glass  was  one  which  occasioned  the  lens-maker  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety,  since  the  conditions  under  which  modern  optical  glasses 
were  made  were  frequently  unfavourable  to  these  qualities.  Snch 
glasses  should  be  used  between  others  of  harder  quality  in  the  con- 
struction of  lenses,  but  even  in  these  protected  positions  were  liable 
to  atmospheric  influences. 

The  lecturer  then  dealt  briefly  with  the  modem  progress  made  in 
producing  glasses  of  abnormal  dispersion  compared  with  their  re- 
fractive index,  and  in  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  further  progress 
in  this  direction,  expressed  a  view  that  it  would  be  achieved  by  the 
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preparation  of  mineral  crystals  possessing  such  qualities,  and  the 
use  of  these  in  glass  making.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
lecture  Dr.  Rosenhain  dealt  with  thp  manufacture  of  optical  glass, 
and  vividly  described  the  precautions  which  the  glass  maker  had  to 
take,  and  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  producing  a  homo- 
geneous fluid  mixture,  and  in  allowing  it  to  cool  uniformly.  Under 
good  conditions,  the  yield  of  glass,  from  a  given  melting,  which 
could  be  used  for  optical  work,  was  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one- 
tenth,  and  the  pot  in  which  the  glass  was  melted  {itself  requiring 
great  skill  and  time  in  its  manufacture),  could  be  used  but  once. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  by  whom  the  Traill-Taylor 
memorial  medal  was  handed  to  the  lecturer,  the  heartiest  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Dr.  Rosenhain. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — Last  week  the  members  of  this  club  in 
large  numbers  visited  the  Platinotype  Company's  Works  at  Penge. 
Arriving  between  7.30  and  8  they  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  W.  Willis, 
who,  with  the  works  manager,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  W'.  Mans- 
field, and  Mr.  E.  A.  Salt,  conducted  parties  over  the  premises.    The 
many  coating  machines  were  modestly  draped  in  white,  and  exact 
details  of  their  construction  were  not  fully  in  evidence,  but  the  large 
machine  shop  was  in  full  swing,  and  to  the  uninitiated  it  is  always 
fascinating  to   watch  steel   and  iron  being  cut  and   shaved   as   if 
tliey  were  so  much  cheese.    A  most  ingenious  appliance  for  making 
glass  beads — by  the  way,  not  merely  for  ornamentation — attracted 
much  attention,  and  a  member  of  enquiring  turn  of  mind,  who  caught 
one  of  the  travelling  beads  in  his  hand  for  closer  examination,  post- 
poned such  inspection  on  ascertaining  the  globule  to  be  red   hot. 
The  various  sorting,  packing,  labelling,  and  smaller  workshops  were 
each  in  turn  examined,  together  with  the    chemical    department, 
which  had  much  to  interest.     A  capacious,  doorless  dark-room,  with 
blackened  entrance  of  Hampton  Court  Maze  design,  excited  much 
favourable  comment  on  entry,  and  the  reverse  on  an  attempted  exit, 
owing  to  the  orange  lights  in  the  passage  mysteriously  popping  out ; 
but,  of  course,   fuses  will  go  at   inconvenient  times.     The  palatial 
printing-room  also  formed  a  great  centre  of  attraction,  and  members 
in  their  own  sweet  will,  over-,  under-,  and  correctly  printed  in  platino- 
type from  negatives  brought  with  them,  on  paper  supplied  free  by 
the  company.     Here  mercury   lamps  entirely  supplant  fickle   day- 
light, and  the  blaze  of  light  that  came  from  one  battery  in  opera- 
tion of  twenty-four  2-feet  tubes  amply  demonstrated  the  power  of 
the  illuminant.     It  was  stated  that  the  mercury  light  gave  platino- 
type prints  indistinguishable  from  those  obtained  by  daylight,  and 
was  in  this  respect  far  superior  to  the  arc-light.     Excluding  the 
tubes  themselves,  all  the  lamps  were  made  in  the  works,  and  highly 
efficient  they  appeared  to  be.    A  large  "  direct  "  enlargement  was  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Salt  by  the  glycerine  method.    The  photograph  was 
a  landscape  of  excellent  quality,  but  of  the  "self-made  picture"  or 
"  pretty,  pretty  "  order,  and  acted  on  the  pre-Raphaelite  camerists 
present  like  the  proverbial  red  rag  to  a  bull,  and  a  verbal  contest 
ensued  in  which  politeness  was  not  allowed  to  weaken  definiteness 
of  expression.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Smith,  having  got  another  party  into 
the  refreshment  department   without  any  difficulty  whatever,  was 
faced  with  the  almost  insoluble  problem  of  how  to  get  it  out  again, 
so  as  to  allow   others  to  enter.     The  room  was  large,  the  buffet 
ample,  but  the  occupants  for  the  time  being  were  many  and  merry, 
for  in  addition  to  members  of  the  club    they  comprised  nearly  all 
the  young  ladies  employed  at  the  works.     Under  the  Factory  Acts 
these  could  only  attend  as  guests  by  invitation;  thev  were  subject 
to  no  orders,  and  had  no  work  to  do,  and  right  royally  did  they  rise 
to  the  occasion.     However,  things  adjusted  themselves  at  last,  and 
all  were  served,  and  it  was  quite  nice  to  see  the  great  photographic 
artists  chatting  and  laughing  just  like  ordinary  mortals.  "There's 
not  a  trace  of  liver  in  that  brand,  my  boy.     Do  you  good,  take  my 
word  for  it,"  and  similar  observations,  showed  also  they  were  excel- 
lent critics  on  other  subjects.    A  very  clever  "  hand-shadow  "  enter- 
tainment by  Mr.   Arthur  Strode,  at  a  late  hour,  brought  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a  close.     No  formal  speeches  were  made  of  anv  sort 
but  judging  from  the  remarks  of  a  select  party  going  home  by  tram, 
the  evening  had  proved  a  most  enjoyable  one,  and  much  appreciation 
was  expressed  at  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Willis    and  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements made  for  their  reception  by  Mr.  Smith. 


commercial  §  £cflal  Intelllflence. 

AcKNowLEDOMEXT  joiF  A  Photoor.aph. — ^An  action  was  brought  last 
week  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  by  Viola  against  the  Pictorial. 
Newspaper  Company  (1910),  Ltd.,  for  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
tract in  failing  to  publish  at  the  foot  of  a  reproduction  in  the 
"Daily  Mirror,"  of  January  24,  1911,  of  a  photograph  of  a  certaia^ 
model  hat,  the  plaintiff's  trade  name  and  address. 

As  reported  in  the  "Times,"  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Otto  Franc  Viola, 
(trading  as  "  Leonie  "),  a  costumier  and  milliner  carrying  on  busi- 
ness at  119,  New  Bond  Street,  brought  out  a  toque  which  fastened, 
to  the  head  by  a  hook-and-ej:e,  without  any  necessity  for  hat-pins. 
In  January,  1911,  a  representative  of  the  defendant's  called  at. 
the  plaintiff's  place  of  business  and  it  was  arranged  that  an. 
employee  wearing  the  toque  should  be  photographed  gratuitously 
at  the  "Daily  Mirror"  studios,  and  a  reproduction  inserted  in  the- 
"  Daily  Mirror."  The  photograph  was  taken,  but  was  sent  on. 
from  the  studios  to  the  office  of  the  paper,  and  published  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1911,  without  any  accompanying  statement  of  the  name  and. 
address  of  the  maker.  This  was  alleged  to  be  a  violation  of  an, 
express  or  implied  term  of  tlie  contract,  the  considerations  given, 
being  the  permission  to  photograph  the  hat  and  the  sending  of  an. 
employee  to  wear  it  for  the  purpose. 

The  defendants  denied  any  such  agreement,  and  pleaded  alterna- 
tively that  they  had  fulfilled  it  by  publishing  in  the  "  Daily  Mirror  " 
on  February  IQ,  among  the  morning  news  items,  the  following: — • 
"The  charming  toque,  fastened  with  a  hook-and-eye,  a  photograph, 
of  which  was  recently  published  in  the  "Daily  Mirror,"  was  made^ 
by  the  Maison  Leonie,  the  well-known  firm  whose  premises  ar& 
situate  at   119,   New  Bond  Street." 

After  hearing  the  evidence  the  jury  found  that  there  had  been  a- 
breach  of  contract  in  failing  to  publish  the  plaintiff's  name  and 
address  at  the  foot  of  the  reproduction,  and  they  awarded  the- 
plaintiff  as  damages  10  guineas,  which  was  the  sale  price  of  the- 
model. 

His  Lordship  entered  judgment  accordingly,  declining  to  allow 
costs. 

The  first  meehno.  of  creditors  was  held  last  week,  at  Cardiff,  in. 
the  case  of  George  Lazar,  photographic  artist,  carrying  on  business-  ' 
at  33,  Queen  Street,  Cardiff.  Debtor  attributed  his  failure  to  bad. 
debts  due  from  music-hall  artists,  whose  addresses  he  was  unable  to 
obtain.  The  liabilities  were  put  at  £377.  Debtor,  who  is  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  came  to  this  country  from  Russia  six  years  ago,  and 
after  remaining  in  London  for  twelve  months,  started  business  with. 
£30  of  his  own.  He  received  financial  assistance  from  friends,  one 
of  whom  now  appeared  as  a  creditor  for  £188.  The  Official  Receiver 
reported  that  no  proper  account  books  had  been  kept.  Debtor  filed, 
his  own  petition  in  consequence  of  having  a  commitment  against 
him  for  a  personal  account.  The  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Official  Receiver. 

Legal  Notices.— At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Midland  Camera  Company,  Ltd.,  held  at  153-5,  Leaueu- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the- 
company  be  wound  up  voluntarily.  Mr.  G.  H.  Fookes,  153-5,. 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  was  appointed  liquidator. 

The  partnership  between  Percie  Lome  Moulton  and  Percy  Falkner 
Tysoe,  carrying  on  business  as  photographers  at  7,  High  Street,. 
Maidenhead,  under  the  style  of  Moulton  and  Tysoe,  has  been  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent.  All  debts  due  to  and  owing:  by  tha- 
late  firm  will  be  received  and  paid  by  P.  E.  Tysoe. 

Eastman  Kodak  Compaxt  of  New  Jersey.— The  usual  quarterly 
dividends  of  l^per  cent,  (being  at  the  rate  of  6  per  dent,  per  annum)' 
upon  the  outstanding  Preferred  Stock,  and  of  2i  per  cent,  (being  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum)  upon  the  outstanding  Common. 
Stock  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  paidi 
on  January  2,  1912,  to  stockholders  of  record  on  November  29,  1911. 


Ltocolor  Plirvrs.— Messrs.  Sanger-Shepherd  and  Co.,  Gray's- 
Inn  Passage;  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C,  advise  us  that  they 
are  exhibiting  at  the  above  address  examples  of  colour  prints  made- 
on  the  new  "  Utocolor  "  paper  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith,  and  are  giving; 
demonstrations  of  the  working  of  the  process. 


November  17,  1911.] 
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Corresponaence. 


•••  CoTTtipondents  should  never  tmte  on  both  tidti  of  tht  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  name*  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  gii-en, 
•••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  exprtutd 

by  our  correspondents. 

THE    LATE    WALTER     WILLIAM     EVERITT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  correct  a  sliglit  error  in  your  obituarv 
notice  of  the  late  Walter  William  Everitt  on  page' 838  of  your 
issue  of  the  3rd  inst. 

His  father,  Henry  Everitt,  was  most  likely  with  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Xewcombe,  who  had  a  studio  in  Fenchurch  Street,  but  that  was  not 
the  London  School  of  Photography,  which  had  been  started  some 
years  previously  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Samuel  Prout  Newcombe,  to 
whom  I  was  apprenticed  in  my  young  days,  and  who  had  been 
my  schoolmaster  before  that  at  the  Priory,  Upper  Street,  Islington. 

I  was  working  at  his  studio,  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  when 
a  new  business  was  started  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Everitt,  in 
Upper  Street,  nearer  the  Angel,  which  is  now  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Turner. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Newcombe,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  opened  a  branch 
studio  at  22,  White  Rock  Place,  Hastings,  and  did  a  splendid  busi- 
ness there  for  some  years,  for  I  have  the  books  and  the  negatives 
taken  there  stored  away  at  Hastings.  I  purchased  the  lease  from 
his  successor,  Henry  Ashdown.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Everitt  were 
at  Islington  before  they  had  a  place  in  Cheapside ;  but  theirs  was 
not  the  London  School  of  Photography,  which  was  No.  52,  a  few 
doors  from  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company.  I  do  not  know 
their  (T.  and  E.'s)  number  in  Cheapside,  as  I  think  I  had  left 
London,  and  was  in  business  for  myself  at  Hastings  before  then. 

It  is  not  of  much  consequence,  but  I  should  like  you  to  be  historic- 
'j     ally   correct,    so    perhaps    you  will    excuse    an    old    photographer's 
corrections. — ^Yours  faithfully,  H.  J.   Godbold. 

6,  Loris  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 
November  12,  1911. 

[On  referring  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  of  Hull,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  biographical  details  of  the  late 
Mr.  Everitt,  Mr.  Turner  replies  as  follows. — Eds.  "B.J."] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  obituary  notice  referred  to  gave  details  which 
are  based  upon  my  late  father's  own  accounts  of  his  early  business 
life.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  met  Mr.  Henry  Everitt 
at  the  London  School  of  Photography  in  Fenchurch  Street,  where 
he  was  the  chief  operator  and  my  father  printer.  The  concern  was 
a  great  success.  Professional  photography  began  to  "  hum,"  and 
Everitt  and  my  father  went  into  partnership.  The  studios  at  17, 
Upper  Street  and  3,  Cheapside,  were  opened  within  a  short  period 
of  one  another,  Everitt  operating  at  Cheapside  and  my  father  at 
Upper   Street. 

The  early  photographs  show  the  Cheapside  studio  at  the  top 
end,  looking  directly  down  towards  the  Bank,  and  the  sign  is 
"Turner  and  Everitt,"  not,  of  course,  "The  London  School  of 
Photography."— Yours,  etc.,  T.  C.  Tubnkr. 

Regent  House,   Anlaby  Road,  Hull. 
November  14,  1911. 


SHUTTER  SPEED  MARKING. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— In  response  to  the  lament  of  "Krypton,"  in  the 
correspondence  columns  of  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.,  wherein  he 
deplores  the  fact  that  there  are  apparently  no  manufacturers  ready 
to  submit  their  shutters  to  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  for 
Speed  Testing,  we  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  point  out 
we  do  not  ourselves  come  under  this  category.  We  guarantee  all 
our  shutter  speeds  to  be  within  5  per  cent,  of  the  fractions  indi- 
cated. We  guarantee  further  that  each  speed  scale  is  engraved 
according  to  actual  tests  in  the  case  of  each  individual  shutter,  and 
may  be  taken  as  absolutely  accurate  and  reliable.  Needless  to  say, 
these  shutters  are  not  made  by  the  thousand. 


We  quote  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Britiah  Jotvnal," 
on  April  22.  1904,  in  which  you  refer  to  an  article  by  Or.  Hmm 
Lchmann,  of  Munich,  on  the  speed  meMDrement  a(  •butters  Mid 
the  method  of  testing  adopted: — "The  t*ble  appended  to  Or. 
Lehmann'a  paper  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  wide  differenoa 
there  is  between  the  index  numbers  and  the  actual  speed*  of  mbm 
of  the  most  renowned  makers  in  Germany,  America,  and  England ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  palm  ii  taken  by  an  Engliah 
one — Newman  and  Guardia's." 

"  Of  this  the  author  speaks  very  highly,  which,  he  tays,  '  had 
been  in  constant  uae  for  two  years,  and  the  figure*  given  show  thai 
it  was  the  only  one  of  those  measured  that  worked  to  its  indicatad 
speeds.'  " 

Although  this  test  was  made  some  years  ago,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  our  shutters  are  still  made  with  the  same  care  and  pre- 
cision. 

We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  this 
publicity,  and  beg  to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Newiian  and  Gvakdia,  Ltd. 

P.   Harxis,  Manager. 

17  and  18,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
November  13,   1911. 


SOFT  PRINTS  FROM  HARD  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  see  in  the  "  Journal  "  of  the  10th  inst.,  ta 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  a  query  on  "  Soft  Prints  from  Hard 
Negatives,"  asked  by  "  E.  Y.  E.  N.,"  with  a  reply  of  bromide  prints 
reduced,  in  a  way  given,  before  developed.  I  think,  however, 
that  two  other  ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty  may  be  found  of 
great  interest.  I  think  that  the  following  record  that  I  have  had 
five  or  six  years  may  be  useful.  I  have  taken  from  this  instnictioa 
a  good  photograph  of  the  inside  of  a  room  with  the  gardes 
seen  in  the  same  photograph  through  a  window,  the  negative  being 
suitable  for  any  kind  of  print.  To  develop  all  parts  of  a  photo- 
graph where  there  is  great  contrast :  — 

Pyrogallic    acid       i  grain. 

Acetone  sulphite,  20  per  cent,  solution  30    minims. 

Sodium  carbonate  20  per  cent,  solution    60    minima. 

Water    1    <«. 

Development  slow;  best  covered  over  in  the  dark. 
There  is  also  a  way  of  changing  a  negative,  after  development 
and  filing,  using  H.  Edmund  and  Co.'s  "  Sanzol  "  as  reducer  with 
nitric  acid,  and  cleared  with  the  aid  of  ammonia.  By  this  the 
dense  parts  of  the  negative  get  greatly  reduced,  while  those  mock 
more  transparent  hardly  show  any  reduction. — Yours  truly, 

W.  L.  B. 
November   13,  1911. 


A  PROPOSED  UNION  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  "  F.  J.  S.,"  has  struck  the  right 
note.  The  object  of  any  union  is  to  eliminate  incompetent  men,  and 
to  ensure  that  all  workers  have  spent  sufficient  time  at  the  boaineas 
to  become  experts.  If  five  years'  apprenticeship  is  not  long  enough 
in  some  cases  it  is  evident  such  a  man  has  missed  his  vocatioo,  and 
should  start  something  else  before  he  gets  too  old.  A  reasonable 
minimum  wage  will  weed  these  men  out,  as  employers  will  insist 
on  having  good  men  when  they  are  forced  to  pay  good  non^. 
At  present  the  professional  trade  is  largely  recruited  from  the 
amateur  class,  who  will  work  cheaply,  expecting  to  be  speedily 
advanced  because  they  have  turned  out  a  good  negative  occasioa- 
ally  by  accident.  We  all  know  good  men  who  have  lost  good 
positions,  and  who  find  it  difficult  to  find  another.  The  roan  who 
has  been  earning,  say,  £4  a  week,  may  easily  drop  to  £2  or  less,  and 
yet  turn  out  the  same  quality  of  work  as  before. 

The  many  schools  and  technical  classes  are  alao  responsible  lor 
deluging  the  trade  with  half-trained  men. 

My  particular  branch  is  process  photography,  and  I  have  in 
mind  a  worker  who  earned  £7  per  week,  and  refused  to  join  a 
union,  on  the  plea  that  a  good  man  can  always  find  and  secure 
his  own  price.  However,  he  quit  his  job  and  had  to  drop  te 
£2  10s.  per  week,  and  work  much  harder  to  hold  his  job.  The 
schools  and  polytechnics  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  ruining 
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the  process  trade,  as  formerly  they  would  take  anyone  in,  give 
them  a  sort  of  infant  school  education,  and  launch  them  broadcast 
like  a  bunch  of  pirates  on  the  craft.  I  was  personally  acquainted 
•with  some  of  these,  who  offered  to  work  for  nothing  until  such 
time  as  they  should  make  good.  The  loss  to  the  employer  through 
these  men  was  indirectly  borne  by  the  competent  workman, 
evidenced  by  a  cut  into  his  wages.  The  employing  photo-engravers 
in  England  are  in  worse  condition  now  (paying  low  wages)  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago  (paying  high  wages).  If  all  employers 
were  forced  to  pay  good  wages  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
unfair  price  cutting,  though  employing  cheap  labour.  I  have 
known  a  firm  to  discharge  a  highly-paid  man  and  take  on  cheap 
labour,  immediately  cutting  the  prices.  These  greenhorns  from 
schools,  etc.,  were  sometimes  taken  on  at  a  three  to  five  years' 
contract,  at  a  miserable  wage,  to  be  discharged  if  they  could  not 
earn  it,  or  to  make  a  pile  of  money  for  the  boss  if  they  turned 
out  trumps. 

The  prime  object  of  unions  is  to  regulate  the  number  of  appren- 
tices and  to  fix  a  minimum  scale.  The  scale  is  only  for  those  who 
are  least  competent,  but  not  by  any  means  for  "  duds."  The  better 
workman  can  always  demand  money  in  proportion  to  his  ability. — 
Faithfully  yours,  H.  J.  Hacohtox, 

Secretary   Buffalo    Photo-Engravers'    Union,    Xo.    4. 

46,   Emerson  Place,   Buffalo,   U.S.A. 
November  2,  1911.' 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  a  small  space  in  your  "  Journal  " 
for  a  few  words  re  photographic  assistants,  and  more  so  to  those 
that  have  not  made  up  their  minds  to  join  the  N.U.O.P.A.  ?  As 
it  was  said  in  your  "Journal,"  London  was  going  to  be  the  head 
office  (was  going  to  be),  it  doesn't  look  as  if  it  were,  according  to 
what  they  have  done  up  to  now  (only  on  paper).  What  have  they 
done?  Where  are  all  their  assistants?  Are  they  in  a  kind  of  doze, 
or  are  they  lying  dormant,  waiting  for  Mr.  Jarrett  to  bring  forth 
some  more  rules  to  put  before  the  grand  jury ;  or  are  they  wanting 
some  one  to  give  them  a  helping  hand?  I  think  it  is  the  latter. 
Perhaps  they  are  waiting  for  the  masters'  consent?  If  they  are, 
they  will  wait  for  ever.  I  don't  think  there  is  in  existence  a  union 
where  masters  have  joined.  Who  would  expect  them  to  join,  when 
the  very  name  "union"  is  enough  for  them?  Until  London  assis- 
tants wake  up  and  get  someone  to  assist  them  they  will  surely  fall  in 
the  pit.  I  say  they  must  get  help  from  the  right  source :  Mr. 
Jarrett  will  never  do  it,  because  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  do  it. 
It  was  quite  a  treat  to  me  to  see  so  many  assistants  congregated 
together  at  a  smoker  in  Manchester  last  Wednesday  evening,  and 
to  discuss  it  amongst  one  another.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
both  lady  and  gentleman  assistants,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
everyone  present  was  in  favour  of  the  union ;  in  fact,  all  wished  to 
become  members.  We  had  a  good  man  to  give  us  a  few  words 
of  advice,  which  were  received  with  applause,  and  all  went  away 
much  impressed  by  the  speaker. 

Assistance  is  what  is  wanted :  never  mind  masters  to  join  the 
union,  and  success  will  be  theirs.  As  long  as  masters  can  get 
assistants  at  their  own  price,  so  long  will  the  assistants  be  slaves 
for  a  mere  existence,  and  cutting  of  prices  will  continue  both  in 
wages  and  in  the  business.  Remember,  assistants,  unity  is  strength. 
Divided,  we  have  fallen. — Yours,  etc.,  H.  T. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  "Scot's"  letter  of  October  27  he  speaks  of  his 
inability  to  get  good  and  reliable  assistants.  I  think  the  chief  diffi- 
ciilty  lies  in  the  fact  that  really  good  assistants  are  usually  engaged, 
and  their  employers  are  loth  to  part  with  them.  "  There  is  always 
room  at  the  top,"  they  say,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  a 
clever  assistant,  in  a  good  berth,  frequently  receives  good  offers 
from  other  firms. 

If  he  is  still  unsuited,  I  would  suggest  that  he  advertise  in  your 
columns  for  a  good  assistant  who  is  desiring  a  change,  letters  to 
be  treated  as  confidential,  and  I  giArantee,  provided  he  pays  a 
fair  salary,  and  has  a  good  reputation  as  an  employer,  he  will  get 
many  replies. 


I  mention  the  second  proviso,  as  employers  sometimes  forget  that 
their  treatment  of  previous  assistants  debars  them  from  getting 
applications  from  good  hands — "  Forewarned  is  forearmed."  I 
may  say  that  I  know  of  some  firms  I  would  not  enter,  were  I 
offered  double  my  present  salary ! — Yours  faithfully, 

"  Well-Paid  Assistant." 


COPYRIGHT. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — ^lost  questions  of  copyright  have  been  discussed  in 
the  "Journal."  There  is  one,  however,  that  has  just  cropped  up 
in  my  own  work  that  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  if  you  can  clear 
up  the  point  I  shall  be  v^ry  grateful,  as  probably  will  others. 

It  is  in  microscopic  work.  A  publisher  comes  to  me  for  subjects. 
It  is  agreed  that  if  I  find  the  originals  there  is  to  be  one  price, 
and  if  he  supplies  the  originals  there  is  to  be  a  less  price. 

It  is  understood  without  words  that  those  I  supply  are  my  copy- 
right, and  those  where  he  supplies  the  originals  are  obviously  his 
copyright. 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty.  The  publisher  asks  me  for  a  sub- 
ject of  which  I  have  not  yet  got  a  photograph.  Often  I  am  at 
considerable  trouble  to  get  an  original,  but  because  he  asks  m« 
for  something  that  I  have  not  already  got  he  says  the  copyright 
is  his  ! 

The  typical  case  in  point  is  where  a  portion  of  a  sort  of  fly  was 
wanted.  I  had  a  box  full  of  dried  specimens  that  I  had  caught 
at  various  times,  and  in  looking  through  there  was  only  one  speci- 
men that  showed  the  particular  part  well.  I  photographed  this  piece 
— it  was  a  difficult  subject — and  now  because  I  had  not  the  thing 
in  stock  ready  done  the  publisher  claims  the  copyright,  and  not 
only  this  but  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  authorship  either,  just 
because  he  asked  for  it ! 

Of  course,  I  can  easily  deal  with  things  in  future  by  having 
"everything  ready  done,"  but  it  is  the  few  past  things  about  which 
I  am  anxious  to  know,  and  the  case  generally.  A.  E.  Smith. 

8,  Farringdon  Avenue,  E.G.  « 

[As  our  correspondent  wishes  to  hear  our  view  of  the  copyright 
aspect  of  the  case,  we  will  gladly  give  it,  though,  strictly  speaking, 
the  case  he  propounds  has  little  to  do  with  copyright  law. 
If  our  correspondent  supplies  a  print  from  a  photo-micrographic 
negative  in  his  possession  it  follows,  from  the  Copyright  Act,  that 
the  copyright  in  such  print  is  his,  but  if  he  is  making  such 
negative  and  print  to  his  customer's  order  it  equally  follows  that 
the  copyright  is  the  customer's.  So  far  as  the  Copyright  Act  is 
concerned,  this  is  the  case  whether  the  original  be  the  customer's 
or  the  photographer's.  The  retention  of  copyright  in  the  case  men-  , 
tioned  by  our  correspondent  is  purely  a  matter  of  mutual  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  agreement  in  writing  the 
customer  is  claiming  no  more  than  his  le^al  rights  in  allocating  the 
copyright  in  subjects  supplied  by  the  photographer  to  himself  (the 
customer). — Eds.   "  B.J."] 


Electric  Light  ix  New  Ze.^laxd.— The  demand  for  electricity 
in  New  Zealand  for  industrial  purposes,  such  as  for  factories,  mining, 
tramways,  street  lighting,  and  for  domestic  lighting,  heating,  and 
cooking,  is  increasing  constantly.  At  present,  according  to  the 
American  Consul  on  special  service  in  New  Zealand,  1,320,000  units 
of  electricity  are  sold  annually  for  electric  lighting  in  W^ellington, 
742,000  in  Dunedin,  and  369,620  units  in  Christchurch.  In  Auckland 
electric  lighting  has  just  been  introduced.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  estimates  that  within  the  next  five  years,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  cheap  electric  power,  Wellington  will  have  190 
miles  of  streets  lighted  with  220  electric  arcs  and  2,000  electric 
glow  lamps;  Auckland,  150  miles  lighted  with  200  electric  arcs  and 
500  electric  glow  lamps;  Christchurch,  170  miles  lighted  with 
220  electric  arcs  and  400  electric  glow  lamps;  and  Dunedin, 
180  miles  lighted  with  240  electric  arcs  and  600  electric 
glow  lamps.  It  is  stated,  on  the  same  authority,  that  the  demand 
for  electricity  as  a  domestic  utility  will  probably  be  as  great  as  for 
electric  lighting.  It  is  estimated  that  within  five  years'  time  there 
will  be  4,200  electric  stoves  and  heaters  used  in  Wellington,  3,200 
in  Auckland,  3,100  in  Christchurch,  and  3,200  in  Dunedin. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents* 

«•  AJl  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  (Am  Journal,  inelud' 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Thi  Britisb 
Journal  or  PHOTOCfRATHY,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to  this  ensures  delay. 

■*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  aruwer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  tmters  are  given. 

■•••  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business 
affain  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henrt  Orienwood 
&  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

*••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  HumT 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.   Id.   each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 

'  form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

•Photographs  Reqistered  : 

"G.  W.  J.  Tupper,  Victoria  Studio,  Victoria  Road,  Guernsey.    Photixjrnph  o/  Brock 

Jioad  Wfitleyan  Church.  Brock  Hoad.fiiiernsey. 
J.    MacMabon,    27,    Aoademy    Street,  Inverness.    Photoarnph  entitled  "  Weating 

Barria  Tuefd."    Photitgraph  entitled  "  Waultinit  llarrit  Tirefl."    Pholograpli 

Photograph,  entitled  "Seourinff  Ha' 


■aph 
rit, 


PkottHjraph 
entitled  *'  Spinninrf  Harris  Tweed. 
Tweed." 

"W.  D.  Moss,  Gainsborough   House,   Cirencester.     Photograph,  Habnesbury  OU 
Fire  Engine. 

•H.  Lowthian,  84.  Welholme  Eoad,  Grimsbj.  Photograph  o/ GrinubD  Toim  Foot- 
hall  Tiam,  .Season  1911-12. 

H.  N.  and  others. — In  our  next. 

EmciEXcy. — We  are  afraid  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  talk 
of  training,  and  you  can  get  very  little  of  the  knowledge  you 
require  from  books.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  get 
another  berth,  where  you  will  have  more  opportunity  to  learn. 

fiussi.i-v  JouKNALS.— Should  esteem  it  a  very  great  favour  if  you 
could  kindly  recommend  me  a  journal  or  newspaper  published  in 
Russia  for  photographers. — J.  D. 

"  Fotograf,"  published  by  Anatol  Werner,  Moskow'skaja,  4, 
C'harkow.  and  "  Westnik  Fotografii,"  published  by  the  Russian 
Photographic  Society,  Moscow. 

PuHCHASlxo  Business.— We  must  decline  to  value  the  outfit.  We 
could  only  do  so  as  the  result  of  carefully  inspecting  the  goods,  and 
with  every  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  our  readers,  this  is  one 
of  the  things  we  cannot  agree  to  undertake.  We  advise  you  to 
price  the  goods  at  one-quarter  to  one-third  their  new  catalogue 
price,  and  base  your  ofler  on  this  figure. 

Nature  Photographer.— On  October  20,  in  your  "News  and 
Notes,"  you  refer  to  "The  Xature  Photographer,"  No.  4.  I  have 
since  ordered  same  number  from  several  newsagents,  but  they 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  it  for  me.— Geo.  Howarth. 

Better  address  the  Editor,  Mr.  Carl  Edwards,  Woodlesford, 
Leeds,  direct.     The  price  is  2d.  per  issue. 

Phantographs  ( ?).— I  will  be  pleased  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers, 
could  tell  me  where  I  could  buy  wholesale  phantographs.  This  is 
a  cheap  article,  made  of  wood,  and  sold  retail  on  the  street  by 
hawkers  at  6d.  each.— M.  Makin. 

We  can  only  assume  that  you  mean  pantographs,  in  which  case 
you  had  better  apply  to  some  firm  who  manufacture  mathematical 
instruments.     The  question  is  hardly  in  our  province. 

Lens  —I  have  a  Ross  No.  5  symmetrical  7  inch,  with  rotary  stops, 
marked  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  No.  31,146.  If  the  stops  and  in- 
terior was  taken  out,  and  it  was  made  open  aperture,  what  size 
plate  would  it  be  supposed  to  cover  to  edge?— R.  Less. 

This  lens  is  of  the  portable  symmetrical  form,  and  is  not  con- 
structed for  use  with  a  larger  aperture  than  that  with  which  the 
makers  fit  it.  It  would  cover  about  5  x  4  at  full  aperture,  but 
the  general  definition  would  suffer. 

P.O. P.  Postcard.— Please  give  me  information,  through  your  valu- 
able "  Answers  to  Correspondents "  column,  re  the  enclosed 
P.O.P.  postcard.  1.  Do  you  consider  it  a  P.O.P.  postcard? 
2.  Kindly  give  formula  for  toning  bath  for  producing  similar 
tone. — Toning  Bath. 

1.  It  is  certainly  a  P.O.P.  card,  but  one  that  shows  traces  of 


double  tones,  which  wc  should  not  desire  to  imitate.  2.  It  is 
pri>l)ably  a  combined  bath,  and  you  must  experiment  if  you  wiah 
to  obtain  the  tame  tone,  for  tlio  reiiult  depends  a  good  deal  oii 
the  brand  of  paper  used.  Try  the  lormola  given  in  the 
"  Almanac." 

PLATE-MABKnto. — I  want  to  plate-mark  my  own  flexible  moimta,  and 
propose  to  pnt  the  mount  on,  say,  six  sheets  o(  soft  blottinK- 
p»IK>r,  and  place  a  zinc  sheet  (cut  the  size  of  plate-mark  required) 
in  position  on  mount,  and  place  same  in  dry-mounter  under  good 
pressure  and  heat  up  to  aliout  180  degrees,  leaving  for  five  minut*-*. 
(';kii  you  suggest  a  better  method!  Would  it  be  advisable  to  wet 
the  mount  first?— Xebxes. 

You  can  easily  make  your  own  plate-marks  in  the  dry-mounting 
press.  Five  secorf's'  pressure  is  nearer  the  mark  than  five  minutes. 
It  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  to  wet  the  mounts,  although 
these  should  not  be  bone  dry. 

Markings  ox  Filhs.— I  have  just  purchased  a  Kodak,  No.  5,  Pony 
Premo,  5x4,  with  flhn  pack  arrangement.  On  developing  the  films 
the  majority  show  markings,  not  on  film  side,  same  as  specimen  film 
enclosed  herewith.  I  have  tried  to  remove  them  with  tufts  of  tot- 
ton  and  clean  water  after  fixing,  but  they  appear  to  be  immovable. 
This  is  the  first  time  1  have  used  films  of  any  description,  and 
shall  be  glad  if  you  can  assist  me  as  to  how  1  can  remove  same 
and"  their  cause.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  takep  a  lot  of 
photographs  on  these  films,  which  are  disfigured  only  by  these 
markings.— S.   G.   Mabsden. 

Vou  have  not  made  allowance  for  the  fact  that  these  are  non- 
curling  films,  coated  on  the  back  with  a  gelatine  film,  which 
requires  just  as  c'areful  washing  as  the  front.  See  that  both 
sides  get  the  full  benefit  of  washing,  and  that  the  back  is  quite 
clean  before  you  hang  up  to  dry.  Re-washing  and  the  use  of  an 
acid  clearing  bath  might  improve  matters  in  the  case  of  the  films 
you  have  already  developed. 

MrooKT  Photographs.- 1  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  in- 
form me  how  the  enclosed  small  photographs  are  produced  com- 
mercially ?  (1)  Are  they  double  printed,  first  the  sitter  and  then 
the  name,  or  is  it  done  in  one  operation?  (2)  Are  the  negatives 
singly  or  several  on  one  plate?  (3)  If  singly,  as  I  prefer,  what 
size  "plate  is  used  ?     (4)  Is  the  necessary  apparatus  made  by  any 

firm  ?— VETER.4N. 

The  small  negatives  are  usually  taken  in  a  speoial  repeating 
back.  Bilcliffe's,  of  Richmond  Road.  Manchester.  Kodak,  Ltd., 
Fallowfield  Co.,  and  others  supply  suitable  apparatus.  Messrs. 
Butcher  and  Sons  also  sell  a  little  camera,  called  the  Royal  Mail 
Panel  camera,  with  special  masks  for  printing  the  borders.  You 
can  easily  take  two  on  a  quarter-plate  in  an  ordinary  repeating 
back  camera,  using  a  small  mask  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  margin.  The 
name  and  border  can  be  put  on  a  thin  film  negative,  placed 
between  the  glass  and  bromide  paper,  when  you  will  get  the  print 
complete  in  oue  exposure. 

Faded  Bromide  Print. — Kindly  find  enclosed  bromide  print,  which 
has  faded  very  much.  Would  you  say  the  cause  of  same?  Print 
three  years  old.  Developed  with  amidol,  fixed  with  acid  bath 
(i  oz.  acetic  acid  and  10  per  cent,  hypo),  alum  bath  aa  usual,  and 
washed  for  half  an  hour  in  running  water.  You  will  obeerve 
whites  have  remained  fairly  well;  not  so  the  blacks.  Might  it 
be  the  treatment  or  perhaps  too  much  acid  in  hypo?  Y'our  answer 
will  greatly  oblige  writer.  I  may  say  this  bromide  is  one  of  the 
cheap  paper  which  is  on  the  market,  and  German  at  that,  and 
it  might  be  the  base  which  emulsion  is  coated  on,  whiih  would 
set  up  the  chemical  change  on  iirage. — B.  O.  C. 

We  should  say  the  most  probable  cause  of  your  trouble  is  the 
use  of  a  quite  unsuitable  acid  fixing  bath,  containing  no  sulphite. 
A  bath  of  hypo  and  acid  alone  is  certain  to  deposit  sulphur  in 
the  film,  and"  this  would  account  for  the  fading.  Use  one  "f  the 
acid  fixing  baths  given  in  the  "  Almanac."  We  doubt  if  the  i>aper 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  effect,  for,  while  your  suggestion  is 
a  feasible  one,  it  does  not  seem  very  likely. 

STtXDio  Light.— On  Jnly  21, 1910,  you  gave  me  information  re  studio, 
with  the  result  that  we  did  not  go  on  as  we  first  proposed  We 
are  now  living  off  the  premises,  and  have  two  rooms  at  our  dia- 
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posal — front  room,  bay,  15  x  14  (see  sketch)  :  second  room,  15  x  4, 
square.  This  latter  could  be  lengthened  another  9  feet,  but 
would  not  care  to  do  so  unless  absolutely.  Would  these  rooms 
do  for  electric  studio  for  postcards  and  cabinets  chiefly?  What 
would  the  electric  lamps  cost?  Also  screens  suggested  in  July? — 
IsA.tc  Hakgreavf.s, 

Fifteen  feet  is  very  short  for  full  lengtli  pictures,  but  if  you 
are  content  with  bust  and  three-quarter  length  pictures  you  can 
manage  with  it.  You  would  have  to  use  a  short  focus  lens,  say.  a 
Dallmeyer  2  B  or  a  Ross  No.  1,  cabinet.  You  will  find  the  cost 
of  electric  lamps  in  the  maker's  lists.  Write  to  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Co.,  Houghtons,  Globe  Electric  Company,  Jandus  Company. 
Griffin's,  Kodak,  or  the  Westminster  Engineering  Company.  Head 
screens  can  be  procured  from  any  dealer,  and  cost  about  20s. 
each. 

Various. — (1)  Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  postal  address  of 
Messrs.  H.  Button  and  Co.,  who  supplies  a  petrol  light  called  the 
Carmien  Portable  Gas  ?  (2)  I  have  received  an  order  to  photo- 
graph fifty-six  silver  cups,  shields,  trophies,  etc.,  separately,  on 
whole-plate  size,  and  one  12  x  10  print  of  them  altogether  for 
a  frontispiece,  and  mount  them  in  a  book,  using  P.O.P.  (bur- 
nished). I  have  had  to  make  two  visits,  which  occupied  two 
whole  days,  so  can  you  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  charge  ?  I  might 
mention  that  I  depend  solely  upon  the  regiment  who  is  giving  me 
.  the  C(rder  for  my  trade;  but  as  a  whole-plate  has  been  used  for 
each  of  the  fifty-six  exposures,  I  want  to  be  reasonable  to  myself 
as  well. — R.  M. 

(1)  We  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  try  Henry  Button  and  Co., 
manufacturers'  agents,  7,  Fisher  Street,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 
(2)  We  always  find  it  difficult  to  name  prices.  You  should  be 
better  able  than  we  to  work  out  a  figure  which  will  pay  you. 
For  single  subjects  taken  in  or  near  a  studio  5s.  is  a  reasonable 
price  in  half-plate  size,  though  photographers  are  doing  them  at 
the  cut  rate  of  2s.  6d. 

SirDio  Light.— I  am  anticipating  having  a  studio  erected,  16  feet 
long  by  8  wide,  and  glass  light  to  be  from  half  way  up  side  of 
building  and  carried  over  roof  and  down  other  side  of  building, 
18  inches  wide.  Is  this  sufficient  light  ?  The  sides  of  building 
will  be  east  and  west,  where  glass  light  is.  Is  size  of  building 
large  enough  for  group  work,  for  cabinet  size  work?  Is  an  fjS 
Beck  symmetrical  lens  suitable  for  studio  work  and  Imperial 
plates,  or  should  I  use  a  special  studio  plate?  How  should  it 
be  fitted  for  flashlight  photography?  What  flashlight  do  you 
recommend  cheap,  or  can  it  be  done  by  gaslight?  If  so,  how 
should  they  be  arranged? — Inquisitive, 

The  dimensions  given  are  very  small  for  a  studio  of  any  sort, 
and  especially  for  group  work.  You  might  manage  three  or  four 
figures,  but  for  a  greater  number  you  would  have  to  use  a  very 
short  focus  lens,  which  would  produce  exaggerated  perspective. 
You  do  not  mention  the  focal  length  of  the  Beck  lens,  but  you  can 
easily  test  its  suitability  by  taking  a  picture  out  of  doors  within 
the  limits  of  your  proposed  studio.  Any  first-class  plate  can  be 
used  for  studio  work :  you  will  be  quite  safe  with  Imperials. 
We  cannot  recommend  flashlight  for  regular  work,  especially  in 
so  Umited  a  space.  Incandescent  gas,  say  eight  or  nine  HoweUite 
burners,  placed  outside  the  side  light,  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
and  would  not  roast  the  sitter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  glass  oii 
both  Bides  of  the  roof  and  sides.  If  the  east  side  is  glazed  half 
.  way  down  and  the  roof  to  the  ridge,  tlie  lighting  will  be  under 
better  control,  and  the  studio  will  be  cooler  in  summer. 

EXI.ARQING.— I  have  just  purchased  an  enlarging  lantern,  with  an 
11  inch  condenser,  and  have  attached  for  the  objective  a  Dall- 
meyer 2  B  patent  portrait  lens,  Sj  focus,  thinking  this  would  be 
suitable.  On  trying  to  get  a  clear  disc  before  I  inserted  the, 
negative,  I  found  I  could  not,  but  on  putting  10  x  8  Smedley* 
l.'niversal  lens  on  lantern  fjb,  11  inch  lw\xs,  I  found  I  could 
get  a  beautiful  clear  disc.  I  only  wanted  to  use  a  7-foot  enlargintr 
table,  hence  my  trying  to  use  the  Dallmeyer,  but  to  get  20  x  16 
picture  with  the  U  inch  lens  I  find  I  want  one  9  foot ;  in  fact, 
to  get  a  12  x  10,  I  want  one  more  than  7  foot.  The  things  I  want 
to  know  are :  1.  As  it  is  an  11  inch  condenser  does  that  make 
It   necessary  to  use  an  11  inch  objective?     2.  Is  the  Dallmeyer 


patent  8i  useless  with  11  inch  conden.ser?  3.  Would  the  Dall- 
meyer be  a  good  lens  to  use  on  a  lantern  with  condenser,  say, 
8  to  8i  inch?  4.  If  so,  my  condenser  carrier  is  movable,  could 
I  not  have  another  made  and  use  a  smaller  condenser?  5.  I 
recognise  an  anastigmat  i-s  a  good  lens  for  enlarging,  but  what- 
ever kind  of  lens  is  used  as  the  objective,  what  would  be  tha 
best  focus  for  the  11  inch  condenser? — Es'L-UtOER  Pro. 

1,  2,  and  3.  If  you  want  to  use  the  full  diameter  of  the  con- 
denser for  a  1-1  plate,  you  are  fairly  certain  to  meet  with  trouble 
if  your  objective  is  much  under  11  inches,  but  if  only  using  a 
part  of  the  condenser  for  half-plates  you  will  probably  find  the 
8i  inch  lens  quite  serviceable.  For  half-plates  an  11  inch  con- 
denser is,  of  course,  quite  unnecessary,  and  you  will  get  more 
light  through  the  negative  with  a  smaller  one  of,  say,  9  inches, 
with  which  your  Dallmeyer  should  work  excellently.  An  11  inch 
condenser  is  only  required  for  negatives  over  half -plate  and  under 
whole-plate  size.  4.  Certainly,  you  can,  and  we  should  advise 
this  course.  5.  We  should  say  that  10  inches  is  the  minimum, 
but  much  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  lens.  The  bigger  the 
lens  and  the  larger  its  aperture  the  better. 
Chemical  Poisonixg. — For  the  last  six  months  I  have  been  suffering 
a  great  deal  from '  what  seems  to  be  chemical  poisoning  of  the 
fingers.  I  had  never  any  trouble  with  my  hands  until  I  started 
using  diamidophenol.  It  attacks  the  fingers  just  below  the 
nails,  in  the  form  of  very  small  heads,  which  irritate  very  much. 
After  a  few  hours  they  break  and  discharge  water.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  almost  any  of  the  chemicals  that  I  use  makes  them 
bad  now.  I  was  wondering  if  you  know  any  other  cases  similar 
to  mine,  and  if  there  is  any  ointment  or  anything  that  can  be 
obtained  to  prevent  the  trouble.  And  can  you  recommend  any 
other  developer  for  gaslight  paper  that  would  be  safer  to  use  for 
the  hands  other  than  diamidophenol? — H.   Sparrow. 

It  is  rare  to  hear  of  diamidophenol  bavins;  this  effect,  though 
we  have  heard  of  one  or  two  cases.  Y'ou  appear  to  be  particu- 
larly susceptible,  and  yours  would  seem  to  be  a  case  for  medical 
advice.  However,  you  may  try  the  following  ointment,  which 
has  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  cases  of  metol  poisoning :  — 

Ichthyol      10  grs. 

Lanoline      40  grs. 

Boric  acid      40  grs. 

Vaseline      30  grs. 

Apply  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  rub  in  well  before  retiring, 
for  the  night.     We  suppose  metol-hydroquinoiie  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  you,   therefore    we    should    try    eikonogen-hydro 
quinone,     which     is     a     very     suitable     developfer     for    papers 
Formula  :  — 

A.  Hydroquinone     40  grs. 

Eikonogen     120  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite     480  grs. 

Citric   acid      20  grs. 

Water  to     20  ozs. 

B.  Potass,  bromide     5  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate      60  grs. 

Caustic  potash 30  grs. 

Water  to     20  ozs. 

For  use.  mix  in  equal  parts. 
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SUMMARY. 

In  a  leading  article  we  draw  attention  to  the  opportunitieB  which 
the  professional  photographer  may  embrace  if  he  is  content  to 
make  use  of  a  studio  without  a  top-light,  or  even  to  avail  himself 
solely  of  artificial  light.     (P.  890.) 

The  recent  suggestion  of  an  accessories'  exchange  is  taken  up  by 
a  correspondent.     (P.  906.) 

The  advantages  of  topical  dressing  of  the  photographer's  window 
are  instanced  in  a  paragraph  on  page  890. 

The  old  method  of  reduction,  coupled  with  the  softening  of  con- 
trast, originallv  published  by  Dr.  Eder,  is  one  which,  we  fin?.  " 
rendered  of  niuch  greater  practical  service  by  using  a  highly 
restrained  and  at  the  same  time  weak  re-developer.     (P.  890.) 

We  refer  to  the  satisfactory  behaviour  of  the  mercury  physical 
developer,  reeentlv  published  "by  .MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz,  as 
a  single-solution  "intensifier.  The  preparation  has  the  advantage 
over  silver  intensifiers  of  remaining  practically  water-white  until 
the  end  of  the  intensification  process.     (P.  889.) 

Formulae  for  mercury  reducers  appear  on  page  906. 

In  an  article  on  page  894  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  deals  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  halation-  and  emphasises  the  several  causes 
which  may  give  rise  to  halation -like  effects  in  negatives.  He  lays 
.stress  upon  the  production  of  .luch  effects  by  lenses  of  particular 
tvpe,  and  especially  by  lenses  the  surfaces  of  which  are  coated  with 
d"ust.     (P.  894.) 

Formula?  for  photographing  on  wood  in  cutting  wood  engravings 
appear,  with  a  note  on  an  American  association  of  photo-engravers, 
under   "  Photo-Mechanical  Notes."     (P.   897.) 

Among  new  books  of  interest  to  photographers  are  "  Photograms 
of  the  Year,"  a  French  treatii<e  on  cinematography,  f^f^XS!* 
of  Fish  Life,"  bv  Dr.  Francis  Ward,  and  a  work  entitled  Ihe 
Advance  of  Photography,'  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Garrett.    (P.  900.) 

Methods  of  sensitometric  measurement  by  means  of  gelatine 
wedge-screens  occupied  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  at  its  meet- 
ing on  'Tuesday  evening  last.     (P.  903.) 

A  three-lens  type  of  construction  of  anastigmat.  non-slip  printing- 
frames,  colour  cinematography,  film-development  apparatus,  etc., 
figure  under  "  Patents  of  the  Week."     (P.  898.) 


A  New 

Maroury 

Intensifier 


EX     CATHEDRA. 

In  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Lumifere  and 
Seyewetz  on  reversed  negatives  direct 
by  development  after  fixing,  a  transla- 
tion of  which  we  printed  in  our  issue  for  November  10,  a 
formula  is  given  for  a  physical  developer  described  as 
consisting  of  the  double  sulphite  of  mercury  and  sordium. 
The  sight  of  this  formula  suggested  that  it  might  have 
possibilities  as  an  intensifier  for  negatives,  and  subsequent 
experiment  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case.  It  acts  slowly 
but  very  efficiently,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the  silver 
physical  intensifier  that  the  solution  keeps  perfectly  clean 
and  clear.  An  hour's  action  gave  a  very  strong  and  even 
effect  which  appeared  to  be  proportional  to  the  original 
scale  of  gradation.  We  intend,  however,  to  apply  photo- 
metric tests  to  determine  this  matter  definitely.  What  the 
precise  action  is  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  considering  the 
composition  of  the  solution  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
beyond  the  addition  of  mercury  and  possibly  the  forma- 
tion of  an  amalgam  can  take  place.  The  image  has  a  dull 
greyish  appearance,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  due 
to  the  formation  of  silver  bromide,  as  a  long  immersion 
in  an  alkaline  developer  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  image. 
We  consider  the  formation  of  silver  bromide  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  metol  very  doubtful,  and  the  colour  change 
is  probably  due  only  to  the  formation  of  an  amalgam  of 
silver  and  mercury.  In  this  case  the  results  should  be  as 
permanent  as  the  best  of  the  mercury  methods,  and  the 
procedure  being  extremely  simple  it  is  one  well  worth 
trial. 


Pseudo 

Halation 

KfTeots. 


Mr.  Renwick's  interesting  paper  on 
"  Halation  "  which  appears  in  this  issue 
discusses  not  merely  halation  properly 
so  called,  about  which  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  said 
nowadays,  but  also  various  other  phenomena  which  tend  to 
give  similar  effects.  The  most  striking  of  these  is,  perhaps, 
that  produced  by  dust  on  the  lens,  and  possibly  the  illus- 
trations given  will  be  suE&ciently  impressive  to  induce 
photographers  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  lenses  than  they  generally  do  now.  They 
can  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  condition  which  scatters 
the  light  to  such  an  extent  as  to  simulate  the  effect  of 
halation  is  quite  enough  to  spoil  definition,  and  that  this 
result  is  produced  even  when  the  nature  of  the  subject 
is  not  such  as  to  show  the  halation  effect  very  distinctly. 
An  interesting  point  in  the  paper  is  the  explanation  given 
of  the  bright  streamers  often  seen  radiating  from  the  image 
of  a  very  bright  point,  such,  for  example,  as  the  crater 
of  an  arc-lamp.  These  effects  are  often  seen  and  usually 
are  puzzling  to  most  people.  Mr.  Renwick's  explanation 
of  their  origin  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  it  is  certainly  rmtber 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  streamers  should  be  equal 
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in  number  to  the  leaves  of  the  iris  diaphragm  when  that 
number  is  even,  but  double  the  number  of  leaves  when 
they  are  odd  in  number.  Another  matter  of  interest  is 
the  demonstration  that  irradiation  in  the  film  is  greater 
when  a  lens  is  used  than  with  ordinary  diffused  light.  We 
confess  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so,  but  evidently 
the  fact  is  true  in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  conditions  are 
not  quite  those  of  ordinary  practice,  and  in  the  case  of 
printing  lantern-slides,  for  example,  the  indifferent  contact 
secured  with  the  usual  methods  of  making  slides  by  so- 
called  contact  printing  tends  to  reverse  the  conditions. 
We  believe  that  all  lantern-slide  makers  are  agreed  that 
better  definition  is  secured  by  printing  in  a  copying 
camera  through  a  lens  than  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
printing  frame. 


Reduction  by       We    have    suggested    several   times    that 
Re-develop-  ^  promising  method  of  reduction  would 

be  the  bleaching  of  the  image,  followed 
by  a  developer  that  gave  density  slowly  and  tended  to 
produce  a  weak  result.  Some  experiments  have  been  made 
•  in  this  direction,  and  the  results  being  decidedly  suc- 
cessful are  worth  notice.  The  bleacher  employed  was  a 
mixture  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  bromide  as  used 
for  sulphide  toning.  In  our  first  experiment  the  re- 
developer  was  rodinal  of  a  strength  of  1  in  50,  with  about 
one  dram  of  10  per  cent,  potassium  bromide  added  to 
every  ounce.  Development  was  carried  on  until  the  image 
seemed  to  be  blackened  through  the  back,  and  then  the 
plate  was  fixed.  The  final  result  was  a  very  thin  image 
full  of  detail  and  well  suited  for  enlarging  with  a  weak 
source  of  light,  but  slightly  too  thin  for  general  purposes. 
Further  experiments  showed  that  stronger  results  were 
obtained  by  developing  for  a  longer  period,  and  half-an- 
hour  with  the  same  developer  gave  an  excellent  series  of 
gradations.  Prolonging  development  for  some  hours 
failed,  however,  to  produce  a  result  anywhere  approaching 
the  original  for  density,  and  so  it  appears  that  the  re- 
ducing power  of  the  developer  is  strictly  limited.  The 
final  density  seems  to  be  limited  by  the  bromide  present, 
for  by  increasing  its  qu.antity  the  density  becomes  less  and 
less  until  a  faint  ghost  of  an  image  is  all  that  can  be 
produced.  For  general  use  a  developer  containing  two- 
per-cent.  rodinal  and  one-per-cent.  potassium  bromide  will 
probably  do  all  that  is  ordinarily  required  with  verv  dense 


negatives  if  about  halfan-hour's  development  is  given. 
Negatives  not  quite  so  dense  will  probably  require  longer 
development.  After  ten  minutes'  fixing  the  plate  can  be 
washed  and  dried.  This  process  is  absolutely  safe,  where- 
as the  older  oxie,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  stop  re- 
development before  the  high  lights  were  blackened  right 
through,  was  distinctly  unsafe.  Frequently  the  high  lights 
showed  less  density  than  the  half-tones  owing  to  the  slow 
penetration  and  rapid  action  of  the  strong  developer.  The 
use  of  a  weak,  well-restrained  developer  obviates  this 
difficulty  and  preserves  the  whole  of  the  gradations  most 
perfectly. 


The 

Topical 

Showcase. 


We  often  write  of  the  advisability,  nay, 
the  necessity,  of  the  photographer 
keeping  his  showcase  a  reflection  of 
the  doings  of  his  town  as  well  as  a  demonstration  of  his 
own  photographic  talents,  and  we  have  often  instanced 
the  gain  in  publicity  which  follows  such  regular  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  a  business.  As  a  particularly  happv 
example  of  the  reward  which  attends  judicious  enterprise 
of  this  kind  we  may  refer  to  the  recent  speech  at  the 
Chichester  mayoral  banquet  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  Bishop  was  in  a  humorous  mood,  and  chaflingly  re- 
ferred to  the  exhibition  of  portraits  of  the  Mayor  and 
himself  in  the  window  of  a  photographic  studio — that  of 
Messrs.  W.  P.  Marsh  and  Son.  Another  speaker  jestingly 
made  other  suggestions  for  additions  to  the  photographic 
show-window  portrait  gallery,  all  of  which,  as  reported 
in  the  Chichester  press,  emphasises  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
the  show-case  or  window  in  touch  with  current  events. 
We  would  also  say  that  even  when  a  photographer  has 
not  himself  photographed  a  public  man  or  woman  who 
may  be  speaking  in  his  town,  he  will  not  do  himself  any 
harm  by  obtaining  and  displaying  a  portrait  and  so  creating 
the  feeling  among  passers-by  that  usually  it  is  worth  while 
to  stop  and  have  a  look  at  the  contents  of  his  window. 


AN  ORDINARY  ROOM  AS  A  STUDIO. 
Reference  to  our  correspondence  columns  will  show  that 
it  is  often  proposed  to  erect  studios  in  the  most  cramped 
and  unsuitable  positions  on  the  supposition  that  merely 
a  glass  roof  is  essential  to  successful  working.  This  idea 
seems  to  be  most  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
photographer  who  has  received  his  training  in  a  glass 
barn  of  the  orthodox  type.     Excellent  work  can  be  done 
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The  fifty-first  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journai.  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  will  be  published  on  December  1. 

Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac 
are  articles  as  follows:  — 

Lantern-slide  Making.     By  the  Editor. 

A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lantern- 
transparencies  by  reduction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus;  processes  of  development 
for  black  and  warm  tones;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  tbs  best  results. 

At  Home  Portraiture.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.8. 

Precise  directions  for  indoor  and  outdoor  portraiture 
without  a  studio.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  art 
supplement  plates,  showing  effects  of  good  and  bad 
lighting. 

Hints  in  Pictures. 
A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  beginner 
to  perform  such  operations   as   stripping  negative  films, 


mounting  prints,  etc.     One  hundred  and  twenty  illustrsr 
tions. 

As  in  recent  issues,  the  systematic  review  of  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  year  under  the  title  "  Epitome  of  Progress  " 
will  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  volume. 

The  lines  followed  in  the  previous  editions  of  the 
Almanac  will  be  maintained  in  general,  but  in  a  number 
of  particulars  the  arrangement  of  the  volume  for  1912 
will  be  modified  to  make  it  more  than  ever  the  book  of  j 
universal  j)hotographic  reference. 

To  Selling  Agents  of  Almanac. 

Dealers,  newsagents,  etc.,  are  advised  that  the  greater, 
proportion  of  the  edition  is  already  ordered,  and  therefore 
those  who  wish  to  make  certain  of  obtaining  their  supplie 
are  requested  to  place  their  orders  with  Messrs.  H.  Green-| 
wood  and  Co.  without  delav. 

The   Publishers   will    Je.spatch   parcels    for   simultaneoui 
distribution  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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in  an  ordinary  well-lighted  room,  as  witness  the  successful 
"  at  home  "  portraits  of  many  of  our  leading  workers, 
using  only  daylight,  while  the  addition  of  an  arc  or 
mercury-vapour  lamp  enables  the  operator  to  produce 
effects  requiring  a  high  side  or  top  light.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  lighting  and  posing, 
but  rather  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  dispensing 
with  the  glass  roof  when  structural  or  other  considerations 
render  its  provision  difficult  or  expensive.  In  the  first 
place  a  much  wider  choice  of  premises  is  possible,  any 
well-lighted  room  of  suitable  dimensions  in  a  desirable 
position  being  all  that  is  needed,  in  fact  successful  studios 
have  been  carried  on  in  basements  where  electric  lighting 
has  been  solely  relied  upon.  This  is  a  most  important 
point  in  many  localities,  where  a  good  position  is  a  first 
consideration  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  erect  or  adapt 
a  studio  of  the  ordinary  type.  We  know  of  one  successful 
business  of  a  good  class  carried  on  in  an  ordinary  deep 
shop,  the  front  being  utilised  for  a  show  which  many  bigger 
firms  might  envy,  while  the  negative-making  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  an  arc  lamp  in  the  back  portion. 

The  room-studio  exempts  the  photographer  from  many 
worries ;  he  has  not  to  think  of  leaky  roofs,  stained  blinds 
or  broken  glass,  a  snowfall  does  not  trouble  him,  and  he 
need  never  dread  the  havoc  caused  by  hail.  From  the  sitter's 
point  of  view  it  is  no  less  desirable,  as  it  usually  avoids 
stair  climbing  and  is  altogether  more  cosy  thaw  the  glass 
house.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  children,  who  are 
often  ill  at  ease  in  the  unusual  surroundings  of  the  studio 
but  can  readily  be  made  to  feel  at  home  in  an  ordinary 
room  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  easily  warmed  by  an  open 
fire ;  no  small  advantage  at  this  time  of  year,  especially 
when  making  semi-draped  pictures  of  the  little  ones. 


Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  electric  light 
apparatus  too  obtrusive.  In  an  otherwise  well-arranged 
■tudio  we  have  seen  the  working  space  seriously  curtailed 
by  a  large  and  clumsy  stand,  and  it  struck  us  that  for 
a  moderate-sized  room  it  would  be  preferable  to  dispense 
with  a  stand  altogether,  suspending  the  lamp  from  the 
ceiling  by  means  of  a  fitting  made  somewhat  upon  the  lines 
of  the  "  Surprise  "  pendant  now  so  generally  used  for  gas. 
This  would  allow  ample  range  of  movement  and  is  more 
manageable  than  the  heavy  stand  on  castors  usually  sup- 
plied. 

For  daylight  work  a  false  casement  fitting  might  be 
placed  inside  the  existing  window,  thus  enabling  many 
desirable  poses  to  be  obtained  with  perfectly  natural 
lighting  and  avoiding  the  glaring  inconsistency  so  often 
seen  of  a  figure  sitting  at  a  window  with  the  light  coining 
from  the  interior  of  the  room.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  caution  the  photographer  against  rooms  with  low  ceilings 
and  consequently  low  windows;  even  if  artificial  light  is 
to  be  used  exclusively  ten  feet  is  the  minimum  height 
which  can  be  effectively  used  with  full-length  figures,  and 
with  this  height  it  is  desirable  to  use  one  of  the  new 
forms  of  lamp,  which  have  the  regulating  mechanism  below 
the  carbons. 

We  may  here  repeat  the  hint  so  often  given  to  be  sure. 
if  possible,  to  arrange  for  obtaining  the  electric  current 
at  the  "  power  "  rate.  If  the  premises  are  already  fitted 
for  incandescent  lighting  an  additional  meter  and  wires 
will  have  to  be  provided,  but  this  is  usually  done  by  the 
supply  company  or  corporation  without  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  mercury-vapour  lamp  can  be  run  from  the 
ordinary  lighting  installation,  but  we  think  few  will  prefer 
this  form  for  portraiture  to  arc-lamps. 


ART    AND    THE    EXACT    SCIENCES 


(The    presidential    address    before    the    Royal    Photographic   Soc'ety,  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Redewlale,  G.C.V.O., 

K.C.B.,  etc.) 

The  choice  of  a  subject  for  his  annual  address  must  always  be 
a  very  difficult  ordeal  for  your  President  to  face.  It  is,  of 
course,  desirable  that  the  address  should  have  some  bearing, 
however  remote,  upon  the  aims  of  the  Society.  In  my  case, 
perhaps,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  more  remote  the  better.  You 
may  imagine,  then,  how  puzzled  I  was  to  find  for  this  evening's 
meeting  some  topic  which  might  in  any  sense  fulfil  those 
conditions  which  I  de<'m  to  be  essential.  I  was  in  despair ;  my 
inventive  powers  were  utterly  bankrupt,  and  I  was  cudgelling 
my  brains  to  solve  the  difficulty,  when  one  morning  the  news 
arrived  in  London  of  the  theft  of  the  famous  Monna  Lisa  from 
the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

It  was  a  great  burglary,  a  very  notable  achievement,  which, 
in  the  world  of  art,  will  be  of  historic  interest  for  all  time. 
It  must  be  a  source  of  pride  to  its  perpetrator,  for  it  has 
lifted  him  at  one  stroke  on  to  a  pinnacle  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  members  of  his  profession.  Beside  this  heroic  triumph  the 
work  of  his  predecessors  in  the  art  of  commandeering  sinks 
into  mere  dirty  theft.  Compared  with  this  great  unknown 
expert,  Autolycus  himself,  the  patron  of  thieves.  Colonel  Blood, 
who  stole  the  crown  jewels,  Jack  Sheppard,  Dick  Turpin, 
Charles  Peace,  are  degraded  into  vulgar  burglars.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  triumph  of  inventive  genius  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  distinction  and  delicacy.  There  was  no  shivering  of 
glass,  no  violence,  no  alarm.  Not  a  jemmy,  not  a  centre-bit 
was  brought  into  play.  The  picture  was  there  on  the  Sunday  : 
on  the  Monday  it  had  vanished — that  is  all.  The  fairies  of 
King  Oberon's  Court  could  not  have  spirited  it   away  more 


deftly,  more  noiselessly,  or  more  discreetly.  You  will  perhaps 
ask  what  this  burglary  has  to  do  with  us  here  this  evening. 
The  answer  is,  as  a  burglary,  absolutely  nothing.  I  could  not, 
however,  refrain  in  the  first  place  from  paying  my  tribute  of 
admiration  for  an  artist  of  superlative  eminence  in  his  craft, 
even  though  his  peculiar  line  of  art  should  differ  widely  from 
that  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Besides,  I  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  his  most  audacious  deed  led  me  into  a 
train  of  ideas  which  seemed  to  open  up  a  subject  which  I 
thought  we  might  perhaps  consider  this  evening,  not  without 
profit. 

Do  not  be  afraid,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  wonderful  painting,  one  of  the 
rare  masterpieces  which  the  world  has  received  as  the  gift  of 
genius.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  add  one  more  to  the  numberless 
(Iis.sertations  and  controversies  upon  that  mysterious  smile,  into 
which  the  critics  have  read  so  many  hidden  secrt-ts.  We  are 
all  acquainted  with  the  Moutons  de  Panurge.  When  a  great 
aesthete  like  Theophile  Gautier,  or  a  schplar  like  Waagen  gireR 
out  an  opinion,  all  the  mutton-heads  of  the  dilettante  world 
must  not  only  follow  in  the  same  path,  but  they  must  bleat 
in  unison,  or  even  try  to  outbleat  the  bell  wether.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  picture,  wherever  it  may  be  to-day,  is 
one  of  the  miracles  of  human  effort,  even  though  as  one 
irreverent  iconoclast  dared  to  hint,  the  lady  should  be  a  not 
very  conspicuous  beauty,  and  the  famous  smile  only  a  simper. 
But  our  business  is  not  with  Monna  Lisa  or  her  charms.  I 
want   to   talk   to  you  about   the   painter   and   his   many-sided 
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•  genius.  His  life  has  always  had  a  great  fascination  for  me, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  it  should  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  those  who  practice  your  art,  and  more  especially  for  those 

•  of  you  who  make  it  their  special  business  to  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  science  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Pliotography  is,  of  course,  intimat^-ly  bound  up  with  optics, 
with  chemistry,  with  mechanics:  indirectly  therefore  with 
mathematics.  Xow  these  are  some  few,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
many  branches  of  knowledge  with  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  more  especially  concerned,  and  in  their  pursuit,  together 
with  that  of  pliysics,  of  anatomy  and  others,  his  life  gave 
the  lie  to  that  famous  saying  of  Schopenhauer's  to  the  effect 
that  genius  and  the  head  for  mathematics  are  contradictions 
which  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  brain.  Other  great  artists 
there  have  been  whose  work  might  also  be  cited  in  refutation 
of  Schopenhauer's  axiom.  Albrecht  Diirer  was  certainly  a 
genius — he  wrote  upon  anatomy,  upon  geometry,  and  contended 
that  the  excellence  of  painting  depends  upon  measurement, 
mathematical  precision — moreover,  lie  published  a  treatise  upon 
"Proportion,"  and,  as  engineer,  an  "Instruction  on  Fortifica- 
tion of  Towns,  Castles,  and  Places."  Here  then  was  a  man 
■endowed  with  the  highest  conception  of  art,  who  set  such  a 
value  upon  the  teaching  of  exactness,  that  is  to  say  mathe- 
matics, that  he  constituted  himself  its  professor.     Take  again 

•  the  case  of  Leonardo's  rival,  Michael  Angelo,  who  as  painter, 
sculptor,  poet,  stands  conspicuous  in  the  domain  of  imagina- 
tion. Was  he  not  a  genius  ?  Probably  no  man  ever  equalled 
him  in  inventive  art — think  only  of  the  Night,  Morning, 
Dawn,  and  Twilight  on  the  Medici  tombs — yet,  as  an  architect 
and  as  an  engineer,  exact  sciences  in  whicli  mathematics  play 

■  so  conspicuous  a  part,  he  was  the  wonder  of  his  age.  And 
Shakespeare;  an  artist  and  genius  if  ever  there  was  one — do 
his  works  not  teem  with  evidence  of  exact  observation  and 
measurement  of  nature  ? 

Schopenhauer  has  been  called  the  most  read  of  philosophei's 
because  he  is  by  far  the  most  readable,   and,   as  Chamberlain 

•says  in  a  great  work  to  which  I   shall  allude  presently,   one 

'feels  almost  ashamed  to  do  battle  with  this  man  of  exuberant 
genius  when  in  support  of  his  theories  he  brings  forward  the 
argument  that  Alfieri,   who,   by  the  bye,   was  but   a  mediocre 

:  poet — and  we  all  know  what  Horace  said  about  mediocre  poets 
— never  could  master  the  fourth  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  an 

•  unnamed  French  mathematician,  after  reading  Racine's 
-Iphigenie,   shrugged  his   shoulders   and   asked,    "  Qu'est-cc  que 

cda  prouve  ?  "     If  these  are  arguments  one  might  sum  up  the 
!  matter  with  equal  truth  by  saying,  inasmuch  as  Coleridge  at 
the  age  of  forty,   although  he  lived  in  the  country,   had  not 
'  realised   that   tadpoles   turn   into   frogs,    therefore   no   poet   is 
fitted  for  the  observation  of  nature.     The  mischief  is,  as  Cham- 
berlain goes  on  to  say,   that  when  a  man  of   Schopenhauer's 
.'  fame  gives  out  such  a  dictum  it  obtains  wide  circulation,   and 
it  is  but  one  step  further  for  men  to  flatter  themselves  with 

•  the  thought  that  because  they  do  not  understand  mathematics 
■  therefore  they  are  men  of  genius — an  easy  step  and  most  com- 
"4  f  orting. 

But  we  must  return  to  Leonardo,  for  it  is  to  the  less  generally 
known  qualities  of  his  mighty  brain  that  I  am  desirous  of  call- 
ing your  attention.     I  have  gone  to  several  sources  to  try  and 

•  draw  some  little  store  of  knowledge  for  retail  consumption 
to-night.  But  my  most  stimulating  fountain  must  be  Cham- 
berlain's brilliant  monograph  on  Kant,  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  first  books  of  the  age.  It  is  written  in  German  and  has, 
so  far  as  I  know,  not  been  translated,  but  to  those  of  you  to 
whom  German  is  familiar  I  commend  it  as  a  veritable  treasure- 
house  of  learning.  The  scheme  of  the  work  is  original.  Taking 
the  great  philosopher  of  Konigsberg  as  his  subject  he  brings 
hira  into  contrast  with  five  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world 

<<36the,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Descartes,  Bruno,  and  Plato.    To 


each  of  these  he  gives  a  chapter,  never  losing  sight  of  his 
principal  subject  by  way  of  comparison.  The  last  and  longest 
chapter  is  on  Kant  himself.  Of  these  the  chapter  on  Leonardo 
is  perhaps  my  favourite.  One  rises  from  its  perusal  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfied  deliglit  such  as  one  rarely  enjoys,  and 
if  I  can  impart  to  you  some  of  the  pleasure  which  I  have 
derived  from  it  my  task  will  be  accomplished.  Nay,  more.  If 
I  succeed  you  will  carry  away  thoughts  which  will  encourage 
you  to  look  upon  the  more  mechanical  part  of  your  work  with 
all  the  more  satisfaction,  in  that  you  will  see  that  its  pursuit 
does  not  necessarily  divorce  you  from  striving  for  those  giddy 
heights  of  human  endeavour  which  are  the  throne  of  genius. 

'■  There  were  giants  in  those  days."  When  one  considers  the 
roll  of  honour  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  is  almost  staggered 
by  the  multitude  of  great  names  in  every  branch  of  life's 
energies.  At  that  time  monarchs  not  only  reigned  but  ruled. 
Henry  VIII.,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Charles  V.,  Francis  I., 
wielded  powers  far  greater  than  those  of  a  Kaiser  or  Tsar 
to-day.  Indeed  I  once  heard  a  great  Russian  statesman  say, 
"  Yes,  the  Tsar  is  powerful  so  long  as  he  obeys  the  counsels 
of  his  ministers — whenever  a  Tsar  has  been  obstinate  means  have 
always  been  found  to  get  rid  of  him."  In  the  great  century 
the  position  was  very  different;  it  was  the  minister,  not  the 
Sovereign,  who  disappeared.  Among  the  statesmen,  men  like  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Wolsey,  Machiavelli,  Leo  X.,  and  many  others 
played  a  great  part,  shining  conspicuous.  Christopher 
Columbus,  Magellan,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  were  making  their 
great  discoveries,  little  short  of  miraculous  when  we  think  of 
the  means  at  their  disposal.  Martin  Luther,  that  spiritual 
volcano,  Erasmus,  the  friend  of  popes,  emperors,  and  kings, 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  fellow- 
worker  St.  Francis  Xavier,  greatest  of  all  missionaries,  Colet, 
dean-  of  St.  Paul's,  were  among  the  churchmen.  In  poetry 
and  literature  we  find  Shakespeare,  Rabelais,  Ariosto,  Spenser, 
Tasso,  of  whom  Balzac  said  that  Virgil  was  the  cause  of  Tasso 
not  being  the  first  poet,  Tasso  the  cause  of  Virgil  not  being  the 
only  one.  I  do  but  cite  a  few  of  the  most  famous  names.  But 
it  is  in  art,  perhaps,  that  the  Cinque  Cento  produced  the  most 
egregious  phenomena.  In  Europe  we  had  a  Raphael,  a  Michael 
Angelo,  a  Holbein,  a  Titian,  besides  many  stars  of  lesser 
magnitude.  But  the  superlative  excellence  of  art  was  not  con- 
fined even  to  one  continent.  India  in  the  reign  of  the  Mogul 
Akhbar  was  producing  her  finest  wares:  Persia,  luminous  tiles 
of  transcendent  beauty ;  the  smiths  of  Damascus  were  forging 
swords  which  to-day  are  priceless.  In  China,  under  the 
Ming  dynasty,  porcelain  had  reached  its  zenith,  and  never 
after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Lang  family  about  the  year 
1610,  were  the  Chinese,  clever  imitators  though  they  be,  able 
to  reproduce  the  glorious  colours  and  deep  glaze  which  came 
from  the  furnaces  of  that  race  of  potters  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  Even  more  startling  is  it  to  find  that  in  far-away 
Kioto,  a  then  almost  unsuspected  city,  the  first  artist  of  the 
Miyochin  family  was  turning  out  his  masterpieces  of  metal 
work  at  the  very  moment  when  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  casting 
and  hammering  and  chiselling  in  the  service  of  popes  and 
potentates  in  Rome  and  Florence. 

Although  Leonardo's  birth  took  place  in  the  previous  century 
it  was  in  this  marvellously  art-favoured  epoch  that  his  greatest 
fame  was  reached,  and  it  was  among  the  inspired  men  whom  I 
have  cited  that  he  won  for  himself  a  pre-eminence  which 
stamped  him  as  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Had  his  paintings, 
of  which  there  are,  alas !  only  too  few,  been  his  only  claim  to 
fame,  they  would  have  sufficed.  But  he  was  far  more  than  a 
painter,  far  more  than  an  architect  or  engineer ;  he  was  a  seer, 
a  prophet  gifted  with  an  almost  supernatural  power  of  unveil- 
ing things  that  are  hidden  to  the  duller  vision  of  the  ordinary 
man.  I  shall  hope  to  show  you  presently  how  lie  was  able 
with  that  prophetic  eye  of  his  to  pierce  mysteries,   the  secrets 
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»if  which  were  not  revealed  for  many  a  long  year  aftor  his  death. 
For  that  mighty  brain,  with  its  cult  for  tht<  rxact  scienccti, 
nothing  was  too  abstruse,  nothing  too  difficult.  His  whole  life 
-was  one  long  contradiction  of  Schopenhauer's  sweeping,  and 
none  too  wise,  saying.  For  the  exact  scienci-s  he  entertained 
a  love  which  was  almost  a  religion.  But  what  philosopher, 
•what  Schopenhauer,  was  ever  gifted  with  so  glorious  a  power 
•of  original  thought  ?  Mathematician  as  he  was,  the  wings  of 
the  boldest  fancy  carried  him  soaring  through  a  lofty  empyrean 
of  knowledge  in  wild  flights  such  as  no  human  being  had  ever 
attempte<l. 

Through  the  fairest  valley  of  Tuscany,  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
dear  to  the  Italian  poets,  flows  the  golden  stream  of  the  Arno, 
bordered  by  cypros.ses  and  stone  pines.  Its  homesteads  lie  among 
teeming  groves  of  olive  trees,  fig  gardens,  and  vineyards— for 
the  nymph  of  the  foaming  mountain  torrent  which  bursts  out 
•of  the  Monte  Falterona  in  the  Etruscan  Apennines,  has  with 
the  touch  of  her  magic  waters  conjured  up  the  wealth  of  a  vast 
and  luxuriant  garden.  Near  Empoli,  between  Florence  and 
Pisa,  stood  the  old  castle  of  Vinci,  and  here  it  was,  among 
the  most  poetical  surroundings,  that  in  the  year  1452  L^eonardo 
was  born,  the  natural  son  of  Ser  Piero  Antonio  da  Vinci.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer,  apparently  of  good  repute,  a  person  more- 
■over  of  some  consideration,  for  he  was  notary  to  the 
Signoria  of  Florence,  filling  therefore  an  important  public 
•oflice.  His  mother  was  a  peasant  girl  who  afterwards 
married  Accatabriga  di  Piero  del  Vacca  di  Vinci,  a 
man  of  her  own  class  in  the  village.  Ser  Piero  soon  after 
Leonardo's  birth  married  a  lady  of  gentle  blood,  but  he  acknow- 
ledged and  did  his  duty  by  the  boy,  taking  him  to  live  with 
him,  and  giving  him  the  best  education.  With  the  father, 
therefore,  his  connection  until  his  J.wenty-third  year  was  un- 
■broken ;  but  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  mother  in  her 
■day  dreams  amidst  the  duties  of  her  humble  farm  life,  harvest- 
ing the  olives,  treading  out  the  grapes  in  the  wine  vat,  cook- 
ing the  chestnuts  and  polenta  for  the  men's  supper,  or  mend- 
ing her  husband's  clothes  by  the  blazing  winter  fire,  ever  realised 
the  greatness  of  the  eagle  that  had  soared  from  her  nest.  Men 
say  that  genius  is  the  gift  of  the  mother.  The  evidence  of  one 
■of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  our  time,  one  whom  some  of 
you  may  have  known,  is  worth  quoting :  "  Physically  and 
mentally,"  said  Huxley,  "  I  am  the  son  of  my  mother  so 
■completely,  even  down  to  peculiar  movements  of  the  hands, 
that  I  can  hardly  find  a  trace  of  my  father  in  myself."  Had 
Caterina,  too,  been  touched  by  the  finger  tips  of  the  gods  ? 
Bad  they  breathed  upon  her  ever  so  slight  a  whiff  of  that 
<livine  afflatus  which  was  meted  out  in  such  full  measure  to 
the  nursling  at  her  bro-ast  ?  The  poor,  loving,  country  lass 
must  surely  have  a  claim  to  some  of  the  world-fame  of  her 
mighty  son.  It  could  not  have  been  all  inherited  from  the 
man  of  crackling  parchment  and  crabbed  law  books.  Nay, 
-more,  Uzielli,  who  in  1869  traced  the  da  Vinci  family  history, 
finds  that  out  of  Leonardo's  five  immediate  forbears  no  fewer 
than  four  were  notaries ;  a  veritable  legal  dynasty.  This  is 
the  despair  of  his  biographers,  who  would  fain  have  found 
«ome  trace  of  artistic  or  scientific  distinction  among  his  father's 
progenitors,  something  to  which  they  might  cling  in  support 
•of  atavism.  They  forget  that  he  had  a  mother.  Ser  Piero 
•was  married  four  times — the  two  first  wives  bore  him  no  child 
—the  third  and  fourth  gave  him  nine  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Out  of  the  eleven   children   and   their  descendants,    who   Btill 


exist,  not  one  ever  made  any  stir  in  the  world.  It  wm  th« 
love-child  of  the  humble  contadina  that  by  his  own  glory  saTwl 
his  father's  name  from  being  forgottt-n  and  unknown. 
I/eonardu  must  have  been  thinking  of  his  own  mother  when  he 
pointed  out  that  you  may  find  fain-r  forms  an<l  greater  beantjr 
under  the  ragged  clothes  of  the  hill  maidens  than  among  the 
grand  ladin  of  the  Court  tricked  out  in  their  finery. 

In  spite  of  his  marriage  Ser  Piero  kept  the  boy  in  hia  own 
house.  Quite  apart  from  his  genius,  of  which  he  gave  early 
signs,  he  was  physically  something  uf  which  a  father  might 
well  be  proud.  All  his  coiitemporarics  speak  of  his  great 
beauty  and  muscular  strength.  He  was  Apollo  and  Hercules 
welded  into  one.  He  could  stop  a  runaway  horse  or  bend  a 
horse-sh(K>  with  his  two  hands  as  if  it  were  of  lead,  and  Vasari 
adds  that  "  the  splendour  of  his  app<>arance,  which  was  moat 
beautiful,  was  such  that  it  would  bring  back  serenity  to  every 
troubled  soul."  As  a  mere  boy  he  devoted  hims<'lf  passionately 
to  the  fine  arts,  to  mathematics,  and  mechanics.  Music  and 
poetry  were  a  delight  to  him,  and  he  sang  divinely,  accompany- 
ing himself  on  his  lute,  often  improvising  both  words  and 
music.  Handsome,  gay,  witty,  charming,  full  of  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  the  joy  of  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him. 
Princes  by  birth  and  princes  by  talent,  all  came  under  his 
spell — and  so  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Even  though  his  father  should  have  been  as  commonplace 
and  matter-of-fact  as  seems  to  be  generally  supposed,  he  had 
appreciation  enough  to  see  that  his  boy's  talent  was  of  no 
mean  order.  He  took  his  drawings  to  Andrea  del  Verrocchio, 
"  goldsmith,  master  of  perspective,  sculptor,  inlayer  of  woods, 
painter,  and  musician,"  the  man  who  wrought  the  Colleone 
at  Venice,  the  finest  equestrian  statue  in  existence.  Verrocchio 
was  amazed  at  the  precocious  genius  which  these  drawings 
revealed,  and  at  once  took  the  youth  into  his  studio,  where  he 
had  as  fellow-pupils  at  least  two  men  of  fame — Pietro  Van- 
nucci,  known  as  II  Perugino,  and  Lorenzo  di  Credi.  While 
working  with  Verrocchio,  as  the  story  repeated  by  Vasari  goes, 
Leonardo  painted  the  angel  in  the  picture  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ  which  his  master  executed  for  the  monks  of  Valloni- 
brosa,  and  Verrocchio,  put  to  shame  by  the  fact  that  the  angel, 
"  the  work  of  a  mere  child,"  altogether  eclipsed  his  own  per- 
formance, gave  up  painting  for  ever  and  confined  himself  to 
sculpture.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  though 
Leonardo  helped  Verrocchio  with  the  Colleone,  and  though  he 
spent  sixteen  years  upon  the  model  of  the  equestrian  monument 
in  honour  of  Francesco  Sforza,  with  the  praise  of  which  all 
Italy  rang,  but  which  for  want  of  funds  was  never  cast  in 
bronze  and  was  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Milan  by  the 
I-'rench,  there  is  not  extant  any  work  of  sculpture  which  can 
with  certainty  be  attributed  to  him.  The  bust  of  Beatrice 
d'Este  and  the  bas  relief  of  Scipio  Africanos  in  the  Louvre, 
the  Discord  at  South  Kensington,  and  one  or  two  others  are 
all  works  of  which  the  authenticity  has  been  disputed.  Have 
we  not  heard  of  a  certain  wax  bust  the  stuffing  of  which  was 
found  to  be  rags  of  early  Victorian  manufacture  1  Richter 
considers  it  probable  that  Leonardo  ent<>red  Verrocchio's  school 
in  the  year  1470.  In  the  June  of  1472  we  find  an  entry  of 
his  name  in  the  account  books  of  the  Guild  of  Painters  as  an 
independent  artist.  The  fees,  by  the  bye,  with  true  artistic 
carelessness,  appear  never  to  have  been  paid. 

(To  be  eonlinued.) 


The  Gevaert  £1,000  Prize  Competition.— The  closing  date  of 
this  large  international  competition  has  been  fixed  for  October  15, 
1912.  Messrs.  Gevaert  naturally  do  not  wish  to  distribute  £1,000 
in  prize  money  without  allowing  to  workers  all  over  the  world  an 
«qual  chance  of  sending  entries.  Also,  as  those  thinking  of  making 
•entries  will  no  doubt  realise,  in  such  an  important  competition  the 
test  work  of  most  of  the  best  workers  is  likely  to  be  submitted,  and 


it  is  therefore  possible  that  many  who  might  otherwise  have  made 
entries  may  have  been  deterred  by  not  having  turned  out  anything 
during  the  past  season  which  they  care  to  use  for  competition  pur- 
poses. By  fixing  the  date  well  ahead  Messrs.  Gevaert  allow  such 
competitors  every  opportunity  of  thoroughly  preparing,  revising,  or 
remaking  their  work.  We  understand  from  the  organisers  that  work 
now  ready  need  not  be  held  back,  but  can  be  sent  in  at  any  time. 
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WHAT    IS    HALATION? 


It  will  probably  strike  most  of  the  readers  of  the  British 
Jovrnol  of  Photography  that  the  query  forming  the  title  of 
this  article  is  one  to  which  everybody  acquainted  with  photo- 
graphic matters  could  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer. 
Some  recent  experiences  have,  however,  convinced  me  that  the 
subject  is  one  upon  which  comparatively  few  are  at  all  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  These  experiences  have  induced  me 
to  have  some  of  the  experiments  of  the  early  workers  on  the 
subject  repeated  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Ilford  Laboratories, 
and  to  send  this  note  for  publication  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
prove  of  general  interest. 

Since  the  use  of  backed  plates  has  become  common,  the  idea 
that  any  spreading  or  "  irradiation  "  of  the  high  lights  into 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  image  can  only  be  due  to  "  hala- 
tion "  seems  to  have  become  almost  equally  widespread,  and  one 
constantly  finds  this  defect  wrongly  attributed  to  imperfect 
backing  if  it  happens  to  appear  in  the  negative  when  a  backed 
plate  was  used. 

That  a  bad  backing  will  not  stop  halation  completely  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  true,  but  the  error  usually  lies  in  calling  some- 


t'ig.  1 
thing  "halation"   which   is   not   halation   at   all,    and   which 
cannot  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  backed  plates. 

In  this  country  the  word  "halation"  is  unfortunately  used 
very  loosely,  and  is  not  always  restricted  to  the  effects  produced 
by  that  part  of  the  light  which,  having  penetrated  the  layer  of 
emulsion,  is  afterwards  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the 
glass  or  other  support.  It  is,  I  think,  very  desirable  that  other 
forms  of  "irradiation"  should  not  be  caUed  "halation,"  both 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  exactitude  in  expression  and  also 
to  prevent  misconception  as  to  the  purpose  and  limitations  of 
plate-backings. 

•  "^.''t.^^fif  "t'""  halation"  as  the  form  of  photographic 
irradiation  that  is  due  to  the  light  which,  after  being  scattered 
by  the  emulsion,  is  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the  sud- 
port  then  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  can  be  prevented  almost  abso- 
lutely by  coatmg  the  back  surface  of  this  support  with  any  of 
a  considerable  number  of  suitable  materials. 

The  efficiency  of  any  mixture  for  the  purpose  and  the  charac- 
teristic, of  true  halation  can  be  demonstrated  with  ea^aTd 
certainty  in  a  very  simple  manner.  ^"^ 

In  an  ordina^  printing-frame  place  first  a  piece  of  clear  glass 
with   several   thicknesses   of   soft   and    uniform   white  blofting 

tWn  oZ°"  J  T'  '"*  °"*  *°'""  ^'"P'^  P""*-"*  in  a  piece  of 
thin  opaque  black  paper  with  a  sharp  knife  or  with  Dunchr 
xncluding  among  the  de3igns  a  fewTntersecting  narrorsh"; 


and  one  or  more  small  circles,   and  place  this  on  the  pad 
white  paper.     If  now  the  film  of  a  photographic  dry  plate  ii 
pressed  into  the   best   possible  contact   with   this   black   papei 
stencil  by  means  of  the  spring-back  of  the  printing-frame  and 
sufficient  exposure  is  given  to  a  source  of  white  light,  the  nega 
tive   obtained   on   developing   the   plate   will    show   the    effects, 
characteristic  of  true  halation  if  an  unbacked  plate  is  used, 
while  the  method  is  an  excellent  one  for  comparing  the  relative- 


i 


Fig.  2. 

efficiency  of  two  backings  when  one  half  of  the  plate  is  backed! 
with  one  and  the  other  half  with  the  other  kind. 

The  illustration  reproduced  here  (Fig.  1)  was  obtained  from 
a  negative  made  in  this  way.  It  will  be  seen  that  true  halation, 
takes  the  form  of  a  circle  round  a  point  of  light,  and  separated 
from  the  centre  by  a  fairly  clear  ring  where  no  light  action, 
has   occurred.     The   internal   diameter   of    this   ring    is   about. 


FiR.  3. 

.  3.6  times  the  thickness  of  the  glass  or  other  support,  and  the- 
action  does  not  spread  very  far  beyond  this  position  of  maxi- 
mum effect. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  where  the  bright  object  is  not  a  mere 
pinhole  in  the  black  paper,  but  is  a  continuous  line  or  a  sur- 
face, the  ring  of  halation  round  each  spot  gets  confused  by 
the  overlapping  of  the  hales  due  to  neighbouring  bright  points, 
and  consequently  the  sharpness  of  the  separation  of  the  halo- 
from  Its  centre  is  more  or  less  completely  masked.     The  trouble 
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also  spreads  to  greater  distances  because  the  effect  produced  by 
light  coming  from  the  outer  edgra  of  the  aroa  in  now  n-inforced 
and  extended  by  the  large  amount  of  light  coming  very  obliquely 
or  by  multiple  reflections  from  further  inside  the  figure.  Figure 
2  illustrati>s  the  curative  effect  of  a  good  backing  upon  this 
defect,  exposure  and  development  having  been  the  same  in  the 
two  cases.  Figures  3  and  4  show  the  relatively  small  effects  pro- 
duced  by   variations   in   development.        In    the    former    case 


Fig.  4. 

development  for  two  minutes  only  with  a  strong  metol-hydro- 
quinone  developer  was  used,  while  in  the  latter  a  dilute 
developer  was  allowed  to  act  for  twenty  minutes  (the  time  found 
to  be  necessary  to  produce  an  equally  strong  image).  In  very 
rapid  development  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide  is  in  some 
measure  limitwl  to  the  upper  layers  of  the  film,  and  conse- 
quently very  few  of  those  particles  which  have  been  acted  upon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  film  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  glass 


Fig   5. 

:get  reduced.     In  this  way  halation  can  be  prevented  from  put- 
ting in  an  appearance  in  mild  cases  without  having  resort  to  the 

far  more  effective  "backing."       As    true    halation    is    pretty 
generally  understood,   we  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  briefly 
some  other  forms  of  spreading  or  irradiation  which  are  com- 
monly met  with,  but  are  often  mistaken  for  true  halation. 
There  is  one  other  type  of  irradiation  which  is  even  more 

directly  connected  with  the  scattering  properties  of  silver  bro- 


mide emulsions,  and  we  will  therefore  consider  it  ncit,  although 
it  is  seldom  obtrusive  and  usually  quite  insignificant  in  amount. 

This  type  of  irradiation  presents  itself  as  a  loss  of  sharpness, 
often  called  woolliness  or  flufTiness,  at  lines  or  positions  of  great 
contrast,  and  is  best  known  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
produce  the  clearest  cut  negatives  possible,  such  as  proccM 
workers,  photo-micrographers,  astronomers,  and  upectro- 
scopists. 

The  origin  of  this  trouble  is  the  partial  diffusion  of  the  light 
forming  the  image  after  it  has  entered  and  while  passing 
through  the  turbid  layer  of  emulsion.  The  amount  of  this 
internal  scattering  of  the  light  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
character  of  the  emulsion  and  the  thickness  of  the  layer  on  the 
support,  but  excepting  in  astronomical  work,  where  stars  of  the 
first  and  succeeding  magnitudes  have  to  be  greatly  over- 
exposed to  enable  the  fainter  stars  to  record  themselves,  it  is 
very  rare  for  this  type  of  irradiation  to  extend  further  than 
one  or  two  hundredths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  borders  of  the  true 
image,  and  it  is  usually  quite  overshadowed  by  irradiation  due 
to  other  causes  still  to  be  mentioned. 

Internal  scatter  can  be  studied  almost  as  easily  as  true  hala- 
tion, and  with  equally  simple  appliances. 
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Fig.    6. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  well-backed  plates  and  to  give  somewhat 
greater  exposures,  and  instead  of  the  black  paper  stencil, 
small  sharp-edged  patterns  in  black  paper  should  be  attached, 
at  the  centre  only,  to  a  sheet  of  thin  clean  celluloid  by  a  speck 
of  varnish.  The  patterns  must  be  pressed  into  perfect  contact 
with  the  film  of  the  backed  plate  during  exposure,  and  this  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  accomplish.  An  expedient  which  the 
writer  has  found  useful  is  to  coat  a  sheet  of  stout  glass,  of  a 
size  to  fit  the  printing  frame  to  be  used,  with  a  thick  layer  of 
non-drying  jelly,  such  as  is  used  for  the  ordinary  copying  hecto- 
graph. With  this  composition  as  an  elastic  pad  between  the 
glass  and  the  celluloid  bearing  the  black  masks,  good  contact 
between  the  latter  and  the  film  of  the  plate  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  somewhat  easier  to  attach  the  patterns  to  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  to  use  thin  celluloid  films,  thoroughly  well  backed,  of 
course,  instead  of  the  plates,  pressing  all  into  close  contact  by 
means  of  a  thick  rubber  pad  and  the  usual  spring-back. 

Figure  5  shows  in  one  illustration  portions  from  a  series 
of  enlargements  (20  diameters)  of  a  fine  nded  screen  having  160 
lines  to  the  inch,  and  obtained  in  the  following  way.  On  the 
left  we  have  a  print  from  a  direct  enlargement  in  a  special 
camera  of  the  original  ruled  screen,  while  the  parts  of  the 
figure  marked  a,   6,   and  c  are  enlarged   from  negatives  made 
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by  contact  in  the  manner  described  above  on  backed  celluloid 
films.  The  negative  corresixinding  tu  print  n  received  about 
as  much  exposure  as  the  highest  liglits  of  an  ordinary  fully- 
exposed  negative  of  good  contrast,  while  the  part  b  is  from  a 
negative  which  had  ten  times  the  exposure  of  a.  Both  lines 
and  spaces  in  the  original  screen  are  1-320  inch  wide,  and  the 
increase  in  the  width  of  the  lines  shown  in  a  and  in  b  is  due 
to  lateral  spreading  of  the  light  in  its  passage  through  the 
film  of  emulsion.  As  will  be  noticed  in  b,  it  has  required  ten 
times  as  much  exposure  as  would  ordinarily  be  given  to  a  plate 
in  its  most  exposed  parts  approximately  to  double  the  width  of 
these  lines,  so  that  it  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  lateral 
scatter  of  light  within  the  film  can  liave  no  importance  with 
reasonable  exposures  in  ordinary  photographic  work,  though  it 
can  cause  trouble  in  work  of  a  very  special  kind. 

Apart  from  the  variations  already  mentioned  which  occur  with 
different  emulsions,  there  is  no  radical  cure  for  this  trouble 
when  plates  of  medium  or  high  speed  have  to  be  used  for 
the  work  in  hand ;  it  is  less  obvious  with  plates  which  readily 
give  great  density  and  possess  a  very  short  under-exposure 
curve  (such  as  are  used  for  process  work),  especially  when  they 
are  thinly  coated,  but  the  only  palliative  so  far  discovered  in 


Fig.  7. 

such  cases  as  require  a  plate  of  moderate  speed  is  the  addition 
of  a  red  or  yellow  dye  to  tlie  emulsion ;  this  lias,  of  course,  the 
great  drawback  of  slowing  the  plates  considerably.  The  part 
marked  c  in  Fig.  5  shows  the  extent  of  the  remedial  effect  of 
strongly  dyeing  the  emulsion  yellow,  and  is  directly  comparable 
with  6,  the  difference  in  speed  between  the  dyed  and  undyed 
plates  (six  times)  having  been  allowed  for  in  making  the 
exposures. 

When  a  lens  is  used  for  forming  the  image  it  is,  of  course, 
not  possible  for  all  the  light  to  fall  vertically  upon  the  plate, 
every  point  of  the  image  being  illuminated  by  the  cone  of  rays 
passed  by  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens,  while  the  margins  of  the 
picture  are  formed  by  oblique  rays  entirely;  consequently  a 
certain  amount  of  lateral  spreading  must  be  attributed  to  this 
fact,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  well-diffused  instead  of 
parallel  light  was  used  in  making  the  above  contact  copies  of 
the  ruled  screen. 

We  will  now  see  the  result  of  trying  to  reproduce  the  same 
line  screen  by  means  of  a  lens  and  camera  instead  of  by 
contact. 

A  first-class  lens  (Ross-Goerz  anastigmat)  of  14-inch  focal 
length  used  at  //16  was  employed,  and  to  get  a  strictly  fair 
comparison  the  copy  was  made  of  the  same  size  as  the  original. 


In  Fig.  6  we  again  have  a  direct  enlargement  of  the  original 
on  the  left  for  comparison,  while  the  parts  numbered  1,  2,  3 
are  enlargements  of  the  results  of  three  different  exposures  in 
the  relation  1:6:24  respectively.  The  important  point  is  that 
No.  3,  which  had  the  longest  exposure,  received,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  same  actual  exposure  (amount  of  light)  as  the 
shortest  exposure  oy  contact,  viz.,  a,  Fig.   5. 

To  enable  us  to  do  this,  lantern  slides  from  a  negative  were 
first  made  under  each  of  the  two  sets  of  conditions  which  were 
to  be  used  for  the  line  screen,  and  the  exposures  found,  which 
gave  identical  results  by  tlie  two  methods. 

To  get  so  good  a  result  as  that  shown  as  No.  1  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  quality  of  the  lens,  and  the  care  exercised  in 
making  the  copy,  for  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  width  of 
the  lines  in  the  original  is  only  l-320th  of  an  inch,  and  the 
subject  is,  of  course,  an  exceptionally  difficult  one  for  equal 
size  reproduction. 

The  great  inferiority  of  Fig.  6,  No.  3,  to  a  in  Fig.  5, 
is  strong  proof  of  the  far  greater  importance  of  the  effects  due 
to  slight  imperfections  in  the  lens  as  compared  with  internal 
scatter  as  a  cause  of  irradiation  in  the  fully  exposed  parts  of 
a  photographic  image.  With  less  perfect  lenses  than  that  used 
by  us,  tliis  factor  must  become  of  still  greater  importance,  and 
as  we  see  in  No.  1,  Fig.  6,  it  only  disappears  with  quite 
short  exposures  and  the  very  best  lenses. 


Fig.  8. 

Besides  this,  lenses  differ  considerably  in  the  amount  of 
general  veil  which  they  cause  in  negatives.  This  trouble  is- 
strongest  in  the  centre  of  ( he  field,  and  usually  fades  off  towards- 
the  edges,  but  it  may  appear  as  a  strongly  fogged  circle  if  a 
small  stop  is  used  when  photographing  a  very  brilliantly  lighted 
subject.  The  strength  of  this  veil  varies  with  the  number  audi 
curvatures  of  the  components  of  the  lens,  and  is  due  to  reflec- 
tions from  the  surfaces  of  the  components.  Space  does  not 
permit  of  the  reproduction  here  of  the  comparative  tests  carried 
out  on  this  point  with  six  different  lenses. 

Again,  when  prolonged  exposures  on  very  brilliant  objects  are 
made  with  a  small  stop,  the  edges  of  the  diaphragm  itself  will 
give  rise  to  a  peculiar  type  of  irradiation  due  to  diffraction  of 
some  of  the  light  as  it  passes  through  the  lens.  With  a  Water- 
house  diaphragm  it  is  barely  noticeable  as  a  faint  diffuse  halO' 
round  a  bright  point  image,  but  with  an  iris  diaphragm  it 
displays  itself  as  a  number  of  long,  sharply  defined,  sym- 
metrically placed  rays  radiating  from  the  point  image.  The- 
number  of  these  rays  always  bears  a  simple  relation  to  the 
number  of  leaves  in  the  iris  diaphragm.  With  a  triangular 
stop  six  such  rays  appear,  four  with  a  square  stop,  six  with  a 
hexagonal  stop,  fourteen  with  a  seven-sided  stop,  eight  with  an 
octagonal,  and  ten  with  a  ten-sided  stop,  and  so  on. 

These  appearances  are  often  noticeable  in  astronomical  photo- 
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graphs,  and  in  pictures  taken  at  night,  including  small  brilliant 
lights  in  the  scene. 

Fig.  7  is  an  enlargement  (twenty  diams.)  of  an  exposuro 
on  three  rows  of  pinholes  of  difierent  sizes,  illuminated  by 
daylight,  using  a  lens  with  a  ten-leaf  iris  diaphragm  and  stop 
/,'  45.  The  effects  are  independent  of  the  focal  length  of  tho 
lens,  but  require  either  very  small  stops  or  very  long  exposures 
for  their  production. 

The  last  type  of  irradiation  to  be  considered  here  is  most 
important  to  every  camera  user.  Inasmuch  as  it  closely  re- 
sembles true  halation  in  appearance  to  the  untrained  eye,  it 
has  led  many  workers  to  doubt,  or  even  to  denounce,  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  backing. 

Figure  8  shows  on  the  right  hand  side  a  case  of  this  type 
of  irradiation  intentionally  produced,  while  the  copy  of  the 
same  object  on  the  left  side  is  quite  free  from  it.  The  differ- 
ence is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  the  front 
lens  had  a  dusty  surface,  and  in  the  latter  the  lens  was 
scrupulously  cleaned  before  use,  all  other  conditions,  including 
the  use  of  backed  plates,  being  identical. 

The  essential  differences  between  true  halation  and  this 
spurious  imitation  are  two;  firstly,  the  absence  in  all  cases 
•  of  the  relatively  clear  space  between  the  true  image  and  its 
halo,  which  we  have  seen,  is  typical  of  true  halation  round 
small  objects,  and  secondly,  the  much  more  gradual  diminution 
in  the  strength  of  the  halo  in  this  spurious  halation  than  in 
the  real  thing.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  less  intense,  but  may 
rspread  further  than  in  a  case  of  bad  true  halation ;  occasionally 
it  is  really  difficult  to  distinguish  one  type  from  the  other. 

While  none  of  the  matters  here  treated  of  are  new,  I  hope 
that  this  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  irradiation  in  one 
short  article  may  be  of  interest  and  use  to  those  who  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  facts.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  will 
find  many  references  to  the  earlier  literature-  of  the  subject, 
.as  well  as  a  fuller  account  of  the  phenomena  of  true  halation, 
given  in  Eder's  Handbook  (Vol.  II.,  p.  90,  et.  seq.,  and 
Vol.  III.,  p.  603),  while  Mees'  and  Scheffer's  papers  on  "In- 
ternal Scatter  "  (vide  "  B.J.,"  1909,  p.  989,  and  1910,  pp.  24, 
453,  576,  and  678),  will  be  found  most  interesting. 

F.    F.    Reswick. 
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Pl)oto-i»ecl)anical  Dotes* 


More  Information   Concerning  Photo-Engraving. 

The  American  "  Printing  Art,"  following  the  example  of  the 
"Inland  Printer"  and  the  "American  Printer,"  has  commenced 
a  photo-engraving  department.  This  month  it  gives  a  long,  detailed 
account  of  the  new  sheet-feed  rotary  press  of  C.  B.  Cottrell  Co.  for 
printing  simultaneously  colour  work  up  to  four  colours,  and  also 
an  account  of  a  new  moulding  press  for  making  electrotypes  from 
lead  moulds.  The  press  covers  work  up  to  25  in.  by  25  in.  at  one 
impression,  and  is  capable  of  e.xerting  a  pressure  of  3,000  tons. 

Objects  of  the  American  Photo-Engravers'  Associvtio.s. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  "Printing  Art": — 

The  objects  of  the  International  Association  of  Photo-Engravers 
.are  to — 

First  of  all :  Establish  a  friendly  feeling  amongst  the  men  who 
have  their  money  invested  in  the  engraving  business. 

Second :  To  encourage  the  use  of  illustrations  and  engravings 
made  by  the  photo-engraving  process. 

Third :  To  create  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  skilled  workmen 
to  fill  the  demand,  which  at  present  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

Fourth :  To  encourage  the  installation  of  modern  cost-finding 
aystems  and  familiarise  our  members  and  all  others  with  the  busi- 
ness side  of  our  industry.  Our  ability  to  make  photo-engravings  is 
well   established.      Our   ability   to   make   photoengravings   and   sell 


them  at  a  profit  is  not  lo  well  Mitablishad.  Tbe  AiaoriAtian  mast 
teach  everyone  c<>nnec:ted  with  the  photoengraving  basinsH  how  to 
conduct  it  upon  a  profitable  basis.  It  must  go  furtber.  TIm 
Association,  through  its  organiai'd  elTorti,  can  and  will  eliminata 
vicious  and  costly  competition  caused  by  ignorance. 

Fifth :  The  International  Association  will  acquaint  iti  ni«mb«n 
with  the  various  so-called  advertising  schemes  which  cqfi  pboio- 
engravers  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  and  net  them  no  resnita 
whatever. 

Sixth :  The  International  Association  of  Photo- En  gravers  will 
enlist  in  the  general  promotion  of  all  that  is  good  for  photo- 
engravers,  and  protect  its  members  against  all  that  is  bad  and 
harmful.  One  of  our  most  powerful  organising  agents  will  be  tile 
"  Photo-Ejigravers'  Bulletin,"  oar  official  journal. 

Photographing   on    Wood    for    EngraTers. 

"What  arc  the  bi-st  fcrmulie  for  photographing  on  wood?  Weare 
having  some  difficulty  with  our  method,  which  is  oa  follows : — First 
we  pumice  the  block,  then  give  it  a  couple  of  coatings  with  gelatine 
After  this  we  coat  it  with  a  mi.tture  of  zinc  oxide  and  albumen. 
When  this  coating  is  on  good  and  smooth,  we  sensitise  it  with 
silver  nitrate  and,  after  exposure,  tone  with  gold  and  fix  in  hypo." 
A  querist  asks  advice  on  the  above  matters  of  the  "  Photo-En- 
graving "  column  of  the  "Inland  Printer."  In  reply,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Horgan  writes : — 

"  The  '  best  '  formubs  for  photographing  on  wood  would  fill  a 
book.  The  carbon  process  has  been  used ;  making  a  lantern-slide 
and  transferring  that  to  wood  is  another  method ;  while  some 
blacken  the  surface  of  the  block  with  Higgina'  waterproof  ink 
and  transfer  on  it  a  negative  film  that  has  been  bleached  with 
mercury.  Probably  the  best  procedure  is  as  follows: — The  side* 
of  the  block  are  rubbed  with  heated  wax,  and  the  surface  with 
rubber  solution,  this  to  keep  moisture  from  the  wood.  Three 
solutions  are  kept  in  stock  ready  for  use : 

"  1.  Gelatine,  16  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

"  2.  Nitrate  of  silver,  80  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

"  3.  Citric  acid,  40  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

' '  The  white  of  an  egg  is  beaten  to  a  froth  and  left  standing  over- 
night.   Now  to  sensitise  the  wood  block  take^ 

W^hite    of    egg       1  dram. 

Gelatine  solution      » i  dram. 

Best    zinc   white      i  ounce. 

Ammonium  chloride     5  grains. 

Rub  these  into  a  paste  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  while  rubbing  drop 
slowly  into  the  paste  thirty  minims  of  the  citric-acid  solution  and 
thirty  minims  of  the  nitrate-of-silver  solution.  Paint  this  on  the 
block,  dry  in  the  dark  and  print  as  usual.  Tone  and  fix  if  you 
wish,  though  many  simply  fix  and  wash  off  the  hypo.  Dry  the 
moisture  from  the  block  with  soft  chamois.  This  method  gives  a 
brilliant  print,  prevents  the  wood  from  being  injured  by  moisture, 
and  leaves  scarcely  any  film  to  interfere  with  the  graver;  all  of 
which  are  requisites  in  the  best  procedure." 


FORTHOOMINQ    EXHIBITIONS. 

November  27  to  30.— City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic 
Society.    Sec.,  F.  W.  Gardner,  135,  Voagban  Road,  Harrow. 
1912. 

March  12  to  16.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.    Sec.,  Jomea  W. 
Wright,  30,  Oakhill  Road,  Sheffield. 

May  3  to  11.— Photographic  Arts    and    Crafts.     Sec.,  Arthur    O. 
Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farriiigdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


HoroHTONs,  Ltd. — Owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  professional 
department  of  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  two  new  represenUtives  are  now 
travelling  for  the  firm.  .Mr.  R.  J.  Ibbs  will  be  calling  on  profes- 
sional photographers  in  I^ndon  and  the  suburbs,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Hunt  is  representing  the  firm  in  the  Midlands,  South  Wales,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall. 
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Patent  Dcu)s* 


Procett    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
November  6  and  11  : — 
Daylight-Chakging. — No.    24,813.       Daylight-changing     packs     of 

sensitive  layer  carriers.    Johann  Georg  Schneider. 
Cameras. — No.   25,015.     Photographic  cameras.     Thomton-Pickard 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Arthur  Gray  Pickard. 
Photographic  Miniatures. — No.   25,018.        Production    of    photo- 
graphic  miniatures   for    pendants,    buttons,   ornaments,    and   the 

like.     Leopold  Brooks. 
Glazing   Prints. — No.   25,079.      Solution   for   stripping   or   glazing 

photographs.      Montague   Sydenham   Fowler   Dixon. 
Projection. — No.  24,917.     Method  of  presenting  projected  images. 

Albert  Oswald  Buechner. 
Cinematograph   Enlargement. — No.    24,751.     Means   of   producing 

an    enlargement   from   a    cinematograph    positive   film.      Arthur 

Shephard. 
Colour  Cinematography. — No.  24,643.    Production  of  cinematograph 

pictures  in  colour.     John  Campbell  arid  Thomas  Thompson. 
Colour  Cinematography. — No.  24,644.  Production  of  cinematograph 

pictures  in  colour.     John  Campbell  and  Thomas  Thompson. 
Colour   Cinematography. — No.   24,645.     Cinematograph   apparatus 

and   films   suitable  for  the   production   of   cinematograph   pictures 

in  colour.    John  Campbell  and  Thomas  Thompson. 
Colour  Cinematography. — No.  24,546.  Production  of  cinematograph 

pictures  in  colour.     John  Campbell  and  Thomas  Thompson. 
Colour  Cinematography. — No.  24,921.     Coloured  screens  for  use  in 

colour  cinematography.     John  Campbell  and  Thomas  Thompson. 
Cinematography. — No.  24,992.     Appliances  for  rewinding  cinemato- 
graph films.     Alfred  Wrench  and  William  Engelke. 
Cinematography. — No.    24,841.        Cinematograph  operator's  pocket 

film  repairer  and  slide-writer.     John  Fleming. 
Cinematography.— No.   24,809.     Apparatus  for  photographing  and 

projecting  cinematographic  views.     Rodolphe  Berthon  and  Jlaurice 

Audibert. 
Cinematography.— No.    24,855.      Taking   and   exhibiting   cinemato- 
graph pictures.     Ferdinand  Fissi. 
Moving  Pictures.— No.  25,029.  Device  for  the  rapid  and  economical 

production  of   moving   or    animated    portraits.        Donald    Owen 

Straton  Kidd. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date   in   brackett   is    that    of   application   in   this   country ;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Thkee-Lens  Anastiomats.— No.  4,714,  1911  (February  24,  1911). 
The  invention  relates  to  a  modification  of  a  well-known  type  of 
photographic  lens  in  which  three  separate  single  lenses  are  em- 
ployed, the  two  outer  ones  being  positive  and  the  inner  one  nega- 
tive, the  latter  having  a  focal  power  approximately  equal  to  that 
of  the  two  outer  ones. 

By  this  modification  with  the  old  types  of  glass  a  lens  is  obtaintd 
with  a  much  larger  field  of  good  definition  than  heretofore  with 
Buch  glasses. 

This  lens  might  have  been  made  with  the  glasses  in  common  use 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  complete  combination  consists  of  three  separated  lenses,  two 
positive  placed  one  on  either  side  of  one  negative. 

The  two  positive  lenses  are  made  of  a  glass  of  low  or  moderate 
refractive  index  and  low  or  moderate  dispersion,  and  are  plano- 
convex or  double  convex  :  the  negative  lens  is  made  of  a  glass  of 


higher  refractive  index  and  higher  dispersion,  and  is  double  con- 
cave. 

The  individual  lenses  have  in  no  case  a  focal  length  shorter  than 
one  quarter  that  of  the  complete  lens,  thus  allowing  the  curves  of 
the  lenses  to  be  so  flat  that  a  number  can  be  ground  and  polished 
together  in  a  block. 

The  new  lens,  in  spite  of  the  flatness  of  the  curvatures,  does  not 
require  great  separation  between  the  individual  components  which 
would  render  it  unsuitable  for  transmitting  a  wide  angle  of  light 
and  inconvenient  for  use  on  small  cameras. 

The  total  central  distance  between  the  external  surfaces  does  not 


exceed  .275  of  the  focus  of  tlie  complete  lens,  and  in  some  forms 
is  very  much  less. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  construct  an  astigmat  lens  of  high  quality, 
at  a  price  lower  than  has  before  been  possible,  and  suitable  in 
every  way  for  modern  requirements. 

The  drawing  shows  a  lens  of  aperture  fj6  according  to  the  inven- 
tion, and  the  data  and  particulars  of  a  lens  of  lOin.  focal  length 
are  as  follows  : — 


Kadii  of  Curvature. 

Refractive  In 

lex.    Dispersive  Ratio 

,.D 

V  value 

Lens  I 

Bi  -f    3.33  inch  \ 
i<2  +  14.6    inch  J 

1.5:!89 

58.9 

Lens  II 

Rs  -    3.74  inch  , 
Ut  -    3  74  inch  f 

1.5745 

41.1 

Lens  III 

R,                   00     ) 
Re  +          2  714  )■ 

1.6289 

58.9 

Centril  distanc 

s  of  R,  to  R2 

.18  inch 

»»            »i 

R-^  to  R, 

.67  inch 

R3  to  R^ 

.07  inch 

R<  to  R5 

1.08  inch 

»l                        M 

R»  to  Re 

.2    inch 

Aperture  of  lens  I        1.75 

inch 

„ 

II      1.75  inch 

III     1.75  inch 

The  lens  is  used  for  photography  with  Lens  L,   nearest  the  view. 
Conrad  and  Horace  Courtliope  Beck,  68,  Cornhill,  London,  E.G. 

Non-Slip   Printing   Frames.— No.    14,189,    1911    (June   15,   1911). 
The  invention  consists  in  forming  the  part  b  of  the  back  of  th& 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  ?.. 

frame  with  a  lip  or  projection  fci,  either  as  shown,  or  extending 
part  of  the  way  from   each  side  towards  the  centre,   the  back 
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portion  or  edge,  ft*,  of  this  projection  pressing  against  block*  n' 
fixed  on  or  forming  a  part  of  the  frame  a,  and  the  projection  6' 
of  the  exact  width  that  when  the  compression  spring  il  is  closed, 


the  projection  i*  will  be  rigidly  secured  between  the  spring  d 
and  the  blocks  «>,  the  part  b  of  the  back  being  thereby  rendered 
immovable  when  the  spring  d  is  closed,  and  the  paper  by  these 
means  retained  relatively  with  the  negative  when  the  hinged 
portion  c  of  the  back  is  required  at  any  time  to  be  opened. — John 
and  Alfred  Wilkinson.  St.  Oswald  Street,  Rochdale  Road,  Man- 
chester. 
Changing  Bad  and  Focussino  Cloth. — No.  16,406,  1911  (July  17, 
1911).  The  invention  consists  of  an  oblong,  light-proof  bag,  A, 
with  a  long,  wide  sleeve,  B,  and  a  short  sleeve,  C  This  attached 
to  camera  tripod  by  hooks,  tape,  or  other  means  at  F  F,  the  other 
end  of  bag  suspended  by  a  stretcher,  G. 

The  bag  is  converted  into  a  focussing  xiloth  by  laying  it  out 
flat,  and  attaching  to  camera  by  folding  bottom  edge  of  bag 
around  back  of  ramera  by  means  of  a  strap,  D,  and  the  sleeve  B 


1. 


and    fastened    under 


looped    around    frame   of   focussing   screen, 
strap  D  E. 

When  used  as  a  changing  bag,  the  photographic  plates  and 
dark  slide  are  passed  into  the  bag  by  means  of  the  long,  wide 
sleeve  B,  one  hand  is  placed  through  the  sleeve  C,  and  the  other 


hand  through  sleeve  B,  the  necessary  changes  are  made  in  com- 
plete darkness.  When  used  as  a  focussing  cloth  the  head  of  the 
operator  is  placed  under  bag  A.  Fig.  2,  the  long  sleeve  B  fitting 
under  the  chin,  when  a  distinct  and  uninterrupted  view  is  ob- 
tained on  the  focussing  screen.  Percy  William  Teasdale,  36, 
Heath  Road,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 
Film  Developing  Apparatus.— No.  28,364,  1910  (Dec.  6,  1910). 
The  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  what  is  known  as  day- 
light developing  apparatus  as  used  in  photography,  such  as  that 
described  in  Patent  No.  12,605  of  1909  ("B.J.,"  Feb.  18,  1910, 
p.  122),  in  which  the  apparatus  takes  the  form  of  an  oblong 
shallow  box  or  receptacle  (the  box  or  trough),  provided  with  a 
spool  chamber  at  its  open  end.  and  a  detachable  cap  furnished  with 


means  for  accommodating  a  feeding  slide,  which  is  ami  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  sensitive  film  into  the  developing  •ototion 
contained  in  the  box. 

As  described  in  the  above  patent,  the  feeding  slide  is  provided, 
on  its  inner  extremity,  with  a  clipping  device  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  outer  end  of  the  sensitive  film  and  its  backing 
paper  during  the  unwinding  of  the  same  and  daring  the  proe«M 
of  development. 

The  main  features  of  the  present  invention  embody  an  im- 
proved clip  for  attaching  the  film  to  the  feeding  slide,  a  novel 
method  of  constructing  the  feeding  slide  which  enables  the  film 
to  be  immersed  into  the  developing  solution  in  a  double  layer, 
thereby  reducing  the  length  of  the  developing  box  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  provision  of  a  fluid  way  to  admit  of 
the  changing  of  the  solutions  without  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  cap  of  the  box. — Magnus  Niell,  Djursholm,  Sw^en. 
Cinematograph  Mechanism.— No.  24,822,  1910  (Oct.  25,  1910).  The 
invention  relates  to  cinematographs  of  the  duplex  and  dioptic 
kind,  wherein  two  travelling  photographic  film  bands  are  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  two  lenses  and  two  rotary  shutters. 
These  latter  are  so  arranged,  and  the  movements  of  the  film  bands 
are  so  timed  relatively  thereto,  that  the  pictures  of  one  band 
are  projected  and  exposed  on  the  screen  for  a  comparatively  long 
period  of  time,  and  the  pictures  of  the  other  band  are  projected 
and  exposed  on  the  screen  for  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time,  the  band  that  ia  exposed  for  the  short  periods  operating  to 
substitute  for  the  pictare  on  the  screen  another  identical  picture 
during  the  time  that  the  other  band  is  screened,  and  moving  its 
next  succeeding  new  picture  into  position  ready  for  exposing. — 
Thomas  Percy  Middleton,  25,  Devonshire  Chambers,  Bisbopsgote, 
London,  E.C. 
Colour  Cinematography.— No.  24,779,  1910  (October  25,  1910). 
According  to  this  invention,  in  place  of  prisms  heretofore  em- 
ployed for  transmitting  the  rays  from  the  side  films  to  the  aide 
lenses,  mirrors  exclusively  are  employed. 

The  light  rays  passing  through  the  central  record  ore  trans- 
mitted by  the  lens  6b  and  projected  directly  upon  the  screen. 
As  is  known,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rays  passing  through  the 
side  records  should  converge  in  order  to  coincide  with  the  image 
projected  through  the  central  lens,  and  for  practical  reasons  it 
is  also  necessary  that  the  ravs  of  the  outer  or  side  records  should 
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be  displaced  laterally,  inasmuch  as  the  width  of  the  three  lenses 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  tri-part  record  tape. 

In  order  to  avoid  diminution  in  the  light  energy  transmitted 
through  the  outer  record  parts,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  highly 
polished  reflectors,  and  thereby  obtain  a  divergence  laterally  and 
a  change  in  direction  of  the  light,  with  practically  no  appreciable 
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loss  in  "the  light  intensity  as  might  occur  with  mirr'ors.  These 
reflecting  surfaces  are  arranged  in  pairs,  8",  Sb,  8c,  SJ,  one  pair 
for  each  side  lens.  The  reflectors  are  mounted  in  a  frame  10, 
provided  with  means  for  universal  adjustment  as  shown  in  the 
detail  view,  Fig.  3.  The  rock-shaft  12  is  adapted  to  swing  for- 
ward or  backward  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  may  also  be  moved 
laterally  in  the  socket  13  of  the  base  member  14,  the  parts  being 
locked  in  any  position  by  the  set-screw  15.  The  base  14  is 
angularly  adjustable  in  a  longitudinal  plane  upon  the  pivot-screw 
16.  By  means  of  these  adjustments  the  light  rays  transmitted 
through  the  outer  records  may  be  accurately  centred  upon  the 
optical  axis  of  the  corresponding  lens  in  any  position  of  the  latter. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  accurate  super-position  of  the  three 
focal  planes  at  whatever  distance  the  apparatus  may  be  placed 
from  the  screen.  The  rough  adjustment  of  the  light  focus  upon 
the  screen  20  may  be  made  in  the  usual  manner,  by  mounting  the 
box  or  hood  containing  lenses,  etc.,  upon  a  baseboard  or  platform 
22,  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  bellows  23,  and  adjustable 
longitudinally  upon  the  supporting  racks  25.  The  finer  adjust- 
ment of  the  focus  upon  the  screen  is  effected  by  a  forward  or 
backward  movement  of  the  lenses  in  their  casings  by  means  of 
the  adjusting  screws  26. 

The  reflecting  surfaces  which  are  employed  to  diverge  the  rays 
of  the  two  outside  colours  are  placed  between  the  picture  film 
and  the  lenses,  and  closely  adjacent  to  the  film,  in  order  that 
♦  hey  may  receive  the  fullest  illumination  from  the  light  issuing 
from  the  condensing  lens,  since  the  intensity  of  the  light 
diminishes  with  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  reflectors  receive 
the  incident  parallel  rays  extending  across  the  entire  image  of 
the  film.  The  light-rays  are  then  focussed  in  the  lens  and  project 
a  sharp  and  distinct  image  directly  upon  the  screen  with  the  full 
illumination  of  the  lens.  William  Edward  Oliver,  401,  Seventh 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  U.S.A. 


DciD  Cradc  Dames. 

Utocolor.— No.  337,083.  Paper  for  use  in  colour  photography,  or 
in  ordinary  photography.  Societe  Anonyme  Utocolor,  21,  Rue  de 
la  Pointe,  La  Garenne,  Colombes,  Department  of  Seine,  France, 
manufacturers.     October  23,  1911. 


jinalectcu 


Extractt  jrom  out  weekly  and  monthly  contempoTarUi. 

Pumice    Po^vder. 

I  HAVE  not  seen  any  reference  to  "  pumice  powder  "  (writes  Mr. 
T.  T.  W.  Sands,  in  "Photography  and  Focus"  for  November  21), 
a  light  greyish  powder  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  chemist 
who  keeps  a  varied  stock,  and  which  I  find  very  useful  in  many 
ways.  For  instance,  if  a  negative  can  be  improved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  Tittle  work  with  the  black  lead  pencil,  the  pumice  powder 
will  give  the  gelatine  surface  just  the  tooth  that  is  necessary.  A 
little  of  the  powder,  which  may  be  kept  tor  the  purpose  in  a  muslin 
bag,  is  dusted  on  to  the  part  to  which  the  pencil  is  to  be  applied,  and 
then,  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  the  powder  is  gently  ground  against 
the  gelatine  with  a  circular  motion  until  the  surface  is  roughened 
sufficiently,  and  the  powder  may  then  be  dusted  off.  Another  use 
to  which  it  can  be  put  is  to  give  a  print  a  fine  matt  surface  instead 
of  a  glossy  one.  This  can  be  done  even  after  the  print  is  mounted, 
by  dusting  on  the  powder  and  then  gently  grinding  it  in  the  way 
just  mentioned.  The  pumice  powder  can  be  applied  to  any  glossy 
prmt  with  a  gelatine  surface— P.O.P.,  bromide,  gaslight,  or  even 
to  a  carbon  print.  It  is  very  effective  with  prints  on  semi-matt 
or  "  carbon  "  surface  papers,  and  gives  quite  a  distinctive  character 
of  matt  surface  to  the  prints  treated  with  it.  If  this  treatment  is 
applied  to  a  print  that  has  got  soiled  it  will  be  found  that  the 
powder  incidentally  removes  the  dirt,  and  leaves  it  with  a  clean 
fre»h  appearance.     A  little  of  the  powder  may  be  intimately  mixed 


with  powdered  black  lead,  and  then  applied,  with  a  stump  or  with 
a  little  pad  of  cotton  wool,  to  a  mounted  bromide  enlargement,  to 
tone  down  parts  that  are  too  light.  A  great  improvement  can  often 
be  carried  out  in  this  way.  shading  down  parts  more  or  less  by  the 
use  of  mixtures  with  different  proportions  of  the  pumice  and  black 
lead.  If  the  shading  is  earned  over  any  parts  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  it  may  be  removed  in  a  moment  by  using  a  pointed  piece 
of  india-rubber.  I  think  pumice  powder  one  of  the  most  useful 
things  an  amateur  can  have  on  his  shelves,  and  am  surprised  not 
to  see  it  referred  to  more  often. 

Renovating   Leather  Bellows. 

During  the  damp  weather  (writes  "  P.N."  in  the  "  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher and  Photographic  News  ")  leather  bellows  of  cameras  fre- 
quently suffer  from  damp,  and  stick  together.  If  so,  expand  them 
very  carefully,  because  if  the  folds  are  stuck  and  they  are  forcibly 
pulled  apart,  some  of  the  outer  coating  may  become  removed,  and 
light  may  gain  access.  The  best  plan  is  to  separate  the  folds  very 
gently,  and  then  allow  them  to  rest  with  the  bellows,  but  slightly 
extended.  After  remaining  in  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere  for  a  couple 
of  days,  a  leather  renovator  can  be  well  rubbed  in  until  the  bellows 
feel  soft  and  pliable  to  the  touch.  A  good  leather  reviver  suitable 
for  the  purpose  is  made  as  follows; — Sperm  oil,  6ozs.  ;  white  of 
five  eggs ;  acetic  acid,  6  drs.  ;  glycerine,  6  drs. ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
1  oz.  ;  methylated  spirit,  5  ozs.  ;  water,  to  30  ozs.  Beat  the  eggs 
thoroughly  with  an  egg-beater.  Mix  the  oils,  acid,  and  glycerine, 
and  add  gradually  to  the  eggs,  using  the  beater  all  the  time  ;  transfer 
to  a  bottle,  and  add  the  spirit  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water ; 
finally,  make  up  to  measure. 


Peu)  Books. 


The  Advance  of  Photography.     By  A.  E.  Garrett,  B.Sc,  London  : 
Kegan    Paul,  Trench,   1911.     Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

We  gather  from  the  preface  to  this  work  that  it  is  based  upon 
the  volume  by  the   late  Dr.    H.   W.   Vogel,   published   in  1883  in 
Jlessrs.  Kegan    Paul,  Trench's  "International  Science  Series."     It, 
does,  in  fact,  contain  the  historical  chapter  written  by  Dr.  Vogel, J 
which,  as  a  popular  account  of  the  early  days  of  photography,  call 
for    no    particular    criticism.     We    could    wish,    however,    that    th»l 
present   author  had  made  such  revisions  as  later  historical   inquiryl 
has   justified.     For   example,    the  late    Mr.    Litchfield    showed   that^ 
Davy  merely  acted  as  the  editor  of  Wedgwood's  photographic  work, , 
and  was  in  no  sense  a  collaborator  with  him,  though  writers  of  text 
books,  Mr.  Garrett  among  them,  continue  to  represent  him  as  such.1 
Again,  the  story  of   the  fortunate    accident  by   which   Daguerre   ia| 
said  to  have  discovered  the  method  of  mercurial  development  mighti 
reasonably,   in   a  work  of  this  kind,  be  given  the  place  which  it 
deserves  in  the  history  of  the  Daguerreotype  process ;  while  it  may 
easily  be  true,  there  is  no  actual  evidence  that  Daguerre's  succe8«l 
was  the  result  of  this  fortunate  chance. 

But  to  proceed  from  this  opening  historical  chapter,  the  remainder! 
of  the  volume  may  be  best  described  as  a  series  of  somewhat  dis 
connected  notes  and    paragraphs  dealing  with  processes  or  applica-j 
tions  of   photography  which,   in   the    writer's  judgment,   appear  toi 
be  deserving  of  the  title  of   "advance."     Yet,    if  the  reader  is  tol 
judge,  for  example,  from  the  chapter  on  lenses,  photographic  optia 
is  practically  where  it  was  in  1883.     An  author,  we  think,  who 
seeking  to  discharge  the  task  of   recording  photographic  advance 
can  hardly  afford  to  neglect  the  enormous  improvements  in  photo-I 
graphic  lenses  which  followed   the  introduction  of  the  newer  type 
of  glass   by  the  Jena  glass  makers.     But,  beyond   a  reference  of  S] 
couple  of  lines  to  Abbe  and  Schott  on  page  117,  we  can  find  nothing 
on  the  modern  anastigmatic  objective.     Here,  as  in  other  parts  o£j 
the  volume,  the  author  appears  to  have  been  ready  to  obtain  mucb 
of  his  information  from   trade  sources,  and  the  pages  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  telephoto  lens  is  a  pretty  good  example  of  his  habiti 
of  giving  particulars  of  one  or  two  commercial   articles  in  place  of 
dealing  with  the  principles  and  generalities   of   the  subject.     And 
even  when  the  subject  of  his  notes  is   the  commercial  article, 
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author  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  photographic  market  which  leadt 
him  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  to  the  reader.  ThuH  we  find 
him,  when  referring  to  roll  films,  making  reference  to  the  form  of 
spool  wliich  enjoyed  a  brief  popularity  some  years  ago,  and  is  now 
forgotten — the  film  in  which  sections  of  translucent  paper  alternated 
with  the  film  proper,  in  order  to  allow  of  ground  glass  focussing. 
While  he  mentions  this  obsolete  pattern,  he  says  nothing  about 
film-packs,  daylight-envelopes,  and  other  systems  of  film  photo- 
graphy in  wide  use.  And  when  we  come  to  practical  photographic 
processes  we  question  such  statements  as  "  the  ferricyanide  reducer 
is  composed  of  a  dilute  solution  in  water  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide" ;  "There  is  absolutely  no  control  with  the  platinum 
paper " ;  or  again,  when  describing  the  making  of  wet-collodion 
negatives,  "The  negative  is  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate."  If 
there  were  a  broad  and  lucid  treatment  of  photography  as  a  whole, 
one  might  readily  pardon  such  errors  which  can  easily  be  made  by 
anyone  not  familiar  with  the  minor  details  of  photographic  work  ; 
yet  we  cannot  credit  the  writer  with  even  offering  a  clear,  well- 
ordered  survey  of  modern  achievements.  In  the  chapter  on  colour 
photography  he  refers  (on  page  239)  to  the  invention  by  Du  Hauron 
of  the  colour  screen-plate  and  its  commercial  application  by  Joly 
and  McDonough.  But  when  he  comes,  on  page  248,  to  deal  with  the 
Autochrome  plate,  he  fails  to  connect  this  with  the  paragraph  of 
nine  pages  previously,  the  relevance  of  which  would  seem  to  be 
misunderstood.  And  even  when  dealing  with  commercial  screen- 
plates,  he  describes  the  Warner-Powrie  plate  as  on  the  market,  and 
omits  any  I'eference  to  the  Dufay  or  "  Dioptichrome."  A  merely 
industrious  compiler  could  have  done  better  than  this. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  is  that  dealing  with 
astronomical  photography,  a  field  in  which  the  author  appears  to 
be  more  at  home.  The  chapters,  too,  on  photo-micrographic  photo- 
graphy and  projection  deal  somewhat  more  adequately  with  the 
subject. 


'Photograms  of   the  Year   1911-1912.' 
Ward,    F.R.P.S.      London  :  Geo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 


Edited  by   H.    Snowden 
Eoutledge    and    Sons,    Ltd. 


When  this  annual  arrives  we  look  forward  to  an  enjoyable  half- 
hour.  Its  literary  contents  are  varied  and  amusing,  particularly 
the  naive  admi.ssions  and  enthusiasms  of  the  Continental  contribu- 
tors. This  year,  however,  we  miss  the  strain  of  humour.  The 
contributed  articles  are  fewer,  shorter,  and  less  unconventional. 
Either  they  have  been  made  to  toe  the  editorial  line  or  the  writers 
have  grown  perfunctory.  The  keenest  and  smartest  article  is  by 
M.  Demachy,  who  opens  the  series  with  an  account  of  pictorial 
photography  in  France.  He  seizes  upon  the  alleged  slump  in  pic- 
torial photographs,  and  makes  a  masterly  examination,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  popular  noise  of  twelve  years  ago  was  but 
"  froth  and  swirl  "  caused  by  the  agitation  of  the  useless  organisms 
who  had  no  right  to  pose  as  champions  of  art,  but  found  it  profitable 
for  their  reputations  to  do  so.  Since  then,  he  says,  "  there  is  less 
noise  around  pictorialism,  yet  there  is  sounder  work,  for  hard 
workers  are  mostly  silent  workers.  They  have  no  time  to  quarrel 
cir  blow  the  trumpet."  This  is  probably  a  true  statement  of  the 
•  ;ise.  We  learn  that  in  Paris  the  oil-print  shows  a  notable  increase, 
with  no  bromoils  except  those  from  England.  Carbon  is  dying  out 
and  platinotype  is  scarce ;  but  transfer  oil-pictures  are  becoming 
popular.  Reading  between  the  lines  one  may  see  in  all  this  how  far 
pictorial  photography  in  France  depends  upon  the  activities  and 
the  talent  of  M.  Demachy  himself.  He  tells  of  a  new  method  of 
treating  oil-prints  with  ether,  by  which  they  lose  the  greasy  shine 
that  is  their  characteristic. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting  deals  with  South  Africa,  and  regretfully 
aiHiounces  the  discontinuance  of  the  "South  African  Journal  of 
Photography,"  but  chronicles  the  formation  of  two  new  societies. 
The  former  fact  is  probably  the  most  eloquent  sign  of  the  times, 
since  two  or  even  twenty  societies  could  not  support  a  journal  if  they 
were  no  larger  than  the  "  Johannesburg  Photographic  Art  Circle," 
with  its  roll  of  six  members — not  a  very  sleek  circle,  but  possibly  an 
immaculate  hexagon.  It  "  still  lives  a  healthy  life,  and  has  recently 
held  its  second  annual  exhibition  with  marked  success.  Althougn 
the  selecting  committee  only  hang  framed  and  approved  works,  iBe 
gallery  was  well  filled  "   (whether  with  pictures  or  spectators  Mr. 


Whiting  does  not  My).  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  Pbolograro  in 
Germany  "  is  the  title  of  a  pa(>er  by  F.  Matthiea-Masuren.  It  is  an 
activity  we  do  nut  lecm  to  have  heard  of  before.  Tb«  phrase  ha*  a 
bacteriological  smack,  bat  in  reality  the  article  treats  of  an  old 
theme,  iwmely,  the  recent  decline  of  amateur  work  and  the  rising 
sui'i^ases  of  professional  portraitists.  The  author  suggests  a  circu- 
lating exhibition  of  about  a  hundred  selected  examples  from  both 
Germany  and  England,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  coantrie*. 
Wo  commend  the  idea  to  the  Professional  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion. Walter  Burke  is  jubilant  about  Australia.  The  great  event 
of  the  year  there  has  been  the  International  Exhibition  of  th"  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  New  South  Wales,  which  included  106  examples 
from  England.  The  writer  mentions  the  names  of  Mortimer,  Mar- 
shall, Hoppe,  Cocks,  Barton,  I^ewis,  Keighley,  Annan,  and  Job, 
and  he  quotes  approvingly  a  local  critic  who  wrote,  "  The  English 
workers  are  but  little,  if  anything,  better  than  oar  Australasian 
craftsmen."  We  therefore,  together  with  Mr.  Burke,  "  look  for- 
ward with  great  hopes  and  ambition  to  the  future  of  art  photo- 
graphy in  Australia." 

liight  in  the  middle  of  these  foreign  and  colonial  contributions 
comes  Mr.  Snowden  Ward's  own  literary  matter — a  perfect  marvel 
of  expansion.  Only  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  to  fill  a 
number  of  sheets  with  comment  upon  sterile  matter  can  appreciate 
the  arduousness  of  his  task  and  the  cleverness  of  his  accomplish- 
ment. Here  are  thirty-seven  pages  of  kindly,  optimistic  com- 
mentary, interspersed  with  compliment  and  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  the  merest  soupfon  of  gentle,  qualified  fault-finding.  It  is  all 
well-oiled,   and  runs   with  a   beautiful  smoothness. 

The  book  is,  as  usual,  copiously  illustrated,  and  many  of  the 
pictures  have  not  seen  the  light  before  in  this  country.  It  is  this 
fact  that,  together  with  the  foreign  articles,  makes  "  Photograms  of 
the  Year  "  a  book  of  value,  and  gives  it  a  permanent  interest.  The 
most  successful  of  the  half-tone  reproductions  are  "  The  Sunshine 
Boy,"  by  Marcus  Adams,  a  delightful  piece  of  honest  work;  "La 
Ville  Close,"  by  Chas.  L'Hermitte,  the  son  of  the  famous  painter 
and  etcher;  "  Chartres,"  by  F.  H.  Evans;  "  Nude  in  the  Woods," 
by  Clarence  H.  White,  which  has  effective  lighting ;  P.  Bale  Rider's 
"  In  Clovelly  "  ;  "  Falaise,"  a  romantic  street  scene  by  R.  Demachy  ; 
"Waterloo  Bridge,"  by  A.  H.  Blake;  and  "Pomegranates,"  by 
Mrs.  Keetie.  Those  that  are  printed  in  an  honest  black  are  invari- 
ably the  most  effective,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  gain  in  using 
extra  printings  in  which  the  pictures  show  to  less  advantage.  We 
notice  that,  as  a  rule,  the  subjects  that  deal  with  or  include  nude 
ladies  or  young  persons  airily  clad  come  from  puritan  America,  and 
we  should  like  to  know  upon  what  authority  the  very  charming 
figure  of  Melisande  is  represented  unclothed  by  H.  Y.  SOmmons. 
The  nude  in  photographs,  as  well  as  on  the  "  boards,"  is  a  growing 
passion  with  us,  and  is  no  longer  the  prerogative  of  the  painter. 
Even  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  himself,  who  is,  like  Cxsar's  wife,  above 
suspicion,  says  of  Miss  Smith's  "  Cool  Stream,"  "  Without  the 
draperies  it  would  have  been  just  as  simple  and  as  innocent."  Alto- 
gether, "  Photograms  "  is  an  entertaining  book. 


"  Mar%-el8  of  Fish  Life  :  as  Revealed  by  the  Camera."  By  Francis 
Ward,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.  London  :  Caasell.  Price  6s. 
Dr.  Ward,  like  many  another  of  the  modern  school  of  writers  on 
natural  history,  is  in  the  happy  position  of  not  merely  relying  upon 
descriptive  language  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  of  being 
able  to  make  use  of  the  camera  for  the  purpose  of  actually  passing 
on  to  the  reader  his  own  observations.  In  fact,' the  modem  method 
of  calling  in  the  aid  of  photography  goee  further  than  the  ocular 
observation  of  even  an  experienced  naturalist,  and  records  phases 
of  animal  life  and  incident  which  by  their  swiftness  escape  the  eye, 
even  of  the  trained  observer.  And  in  thus  calling  the  camera  to  his 
aid,  the  author  of  the  present  volume  has  taken  the  most  thorough- 
going measures  to  ensure  its  records  being  as  full  and  as  precise 
as  possible.  The  photography  of  fishee  in  their  natural  element  in- 
volves many  difficulties,  due  chiefly  to  the  reflection  of  rays  of  light 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.  Dr.  Ward  has  surmounted  most  of 
these  by  constructing  an  experimental  tank  to  accommodate  him- 
self and  his  camera,  and  fitted  with  a  glass  window  facing  the  much 
larger  artificially  constructed  pond,  in  which  his  subjects  are  con- 
fined. As  a  result  he  has  secured  an  immense  number  of  photo- 
graphs which  admirably  show  the  habits  of  fishes,  their  behaviour 
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nnder  various  conditions,  and  the  means  which  they  take  in  ex- 
pressing the  emotions.  Written  throughout  in  an  easy  con- 
versational strain,  the  volume  is  without  a  dull  page  for  anyone 
having  an  inclination  towards  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  we 
cannot  too  highly  commend  the  truly  graphic  view  of  the  conditions 
of  fish  life  which  Dr.  Ward's  photographs,  in  conjunction  with  his 
te.\t,  supply.  The  volume  is  quite  a  notable  addition  to  the  newer 
literature  of  natural  history  which  has  been  created  of  late  years 
by  the  use  of  the  camera. 

"La  Technique  Cinematograpliique."  By  Leopold  Lobel.  Paris: 
Dunod  et  Pina,t.  Price  Fr.  10. 
A  volume  dealing  comprehensively  with  the  technical  and  practical 
sides  of  the  cinematograph  is  one  which  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  industry  has  long  justified.  In  this  country  the  history 
of  the  subject  has  been  well  treated  in  "Living  Pictures,"  by  Mr. 
Hopwood,  whilst  the  practical  details  of  cinematograph  operating 
md  projection  have  been  the  subject  of  several  excellent  manuals. 
But  no  author  has  yet  dealt  so  fully  and  comprehensively  as  M. 
Lobel  in  the  work  before  us,  which  is  a  large  volume  of  324  pages, 
and  deals  with  the  mechanism  of  cinematograph  cameras  and 
lanterns,  with  the  sources  of  light  for  projection,  with  the  taking 
and  printing  of  film  negatives  and  with  the  colouring,  toning,  and 
tinting  of  the  positive  films.  M.  Lobel,  as  director  of  the  Lux 
Company  of  cinematography,  has  a  first-hand  experience  of  his 
subject,  and  has  written  freely  of  the  endless  technical  details  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  and  projection  of  cinematograph 
pictures.  The  volume  is  very  freely  Mlustrated  by  upwards  of  300 
drawings  and  photographs,  and  should  assuredly  be  welcomed  by 
the  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  trade,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent. 


"  Die  Photographischen  Objektive."  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  Halle: 
W.  Knapp.  Price  Mks.  12. 
This  volume  of  over  300  pages  forms  the  fourth  part  of  Vol.  I. 
of  Dr.  Eder's  encyclopsedic  "  Ausfuhrlisches  Handbuch,"  and  is 
a  third  and  revised  edition  of  the  volume  which  last  appeared  in 
1891.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  optics  of  photographic  lenses  on 
the  lines  of  other  volumes,  mostly  by  German  writers.  It  is  more 
correctly  described  as  a  record  of  the  optical  properties  and  con- 
struction of  the  many  types  of  photographic  lenses  past  and  present. 
It  includes  also  chapters  dealing  with  methods  of  testing  lenses  as 
well  as  others  dealing  with  optical  accessories  for  the  lens,  such  as 
diaphragms,  light-filters,  etc.  In  this  task  of  passing  in  review 
the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  within  recent  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  photographic  objectives,  the  author  lias  had  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  R.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  by  whom  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  the  general  properties  and  aberrations  of  a 
photographic  lens  has  been  written.  The  numerous  diagrams  of 
lens  constructions,  and  the  equally  numerous  references  to  original 
sources,  such  as  patent  specifications,  etc.,  make  the  volume  an  ex- 
tremely useful  one  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  study  the  subject 
from  either  the  scientific  or  commercial  standpoints. 


OuTDOOBS  WITH  THE  CAMERA.— In  the  latest  number  of  the  "  Photo- 
Miniature  "  (No.  117),  methods  of  handling  special  subjects  in 
the  fields  of  landscape,  seascape,  street  photography,  etc.,  are  dealt 
with,  whilst  the  advice  given  is  well  emphasised  "by  an  excellent 
series  of  reproductions.  The  amateur  worker,  who  is  at  times  apt 
to  think  that  the  camera  must  be  laid  aside  on  the  return  from  a 
holiday  tour,  should  derive  much  encouragement  and  information 
from  a  study  of  this  brightly  written  monograph.  The  "  Photo- 
Miniature  "  is  at  present  obtainable  only  direct  from  the  publishers 
Messrs,  Tennant  and  Ward,  122,  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.     Price  25  cents  per  copy. 

The  Oil  Peocess.— A  recently  issued  volume  of  the  "  Encv- 
klopffidie  der  Photographie,"  published  by  W.  Knapp,  Halle  a/S 
deals  with  the  oil  printing  process.  The  author.  Dr.  F  Fuhrmann' 
after  briefly  tracing  the  process  from  Poitevin  to  its  application  bv 
Rawhns  and  Demachy  for  pictorial  purposes,  deals  with  the  materials 
and  equ.prnent  m  the  way  of  papers  and  brushes  with  the  commercial 
inks  suitable  for  pigmenting  and  with  the  formulae  and  manipulations 


for  practical  work.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
useful  diagrams  and  photographs,  showing  the  manipulation  of 
brushes  in  applying  the  pigments.  It  contains,  also,  a  few  supple-, 
mental  plates,  reproduced  from  oil  prints,  which  perhaps  scarcely 
do  full  justice  to  the  oil  print  as  a  means  of  pictorial  representation. 
The  volume  is,  however,  a  most  satisfactory  guide  to  the  process, 
and  should  be  appreciated  by  readers  of  German.  Its  price  is 
2  Mk.  80. 

Flashlight  Photography. — A  new  edition  of  the  handbook  on 
flashlight  work  by  Herr  Hans  Schmidt  has  just  been  issued  by  W. 
Knapp,  of  Halle,  under  the  title  "  Das  Photographieren  mit  Blitz- 
licht."  The  author  deals  very  thoroughly  with  commercial  instru-: 
ments  for  magnesium  light,  both  by  means  of  ribbon  and  powder, 
the  latter  blown  through  a  spirit  flame.  He  emphasises,  however, 
the  superior  method  of  bui-ning  a  flash-powder  in  a  suitable  tray, 
and  describes  the  various  means,  mechanical,  electrical,  etc.,  for 
igniting  the  powder.  The  influence  of  the  shape  of  the  tray,  etc., 
on  the  size  and  speed  of  burning  of  the  powder  is  the  subject  of  a 
chapter,  whilst  a  considerable  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  means 
of  avoiding  the  smoke  nuisance  in  flashlight  work.  The  practical 
use  of  flashlight  in  studio  and  at-home  portraiture  is  dealt  with 
in  a  series  of  diagrams,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  instruction 
in  the  exposure  of  plates  and  the  choice  of  lenses,  etc.,  for  flash- 
light work.     The  price  is  3  Mk.    60. 


Deu)  materials,  ^c 


NocTONA  Christmas  Postcards. — Messrs.  Griffin's  point  out  that  , 
for  the  profession  they  supply  these  cards  in  lots  of  100,  and,  with- 
out extra  charge,   include  one  set  of  the  greeting   designs. 

A  Fixing  Accklerator. — The  Lumiere  N.  A.  Company,  89, 
Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C,  have  just  issued  a  new  prepara- 
tion under  the  name  of  "  Fixing  Accelerator."  It  is  a  substance  in  the 
composition  of  which  ammonium  chloride  is  used,  and  advantage 
thus  taken  of  the  use  of  this  material  in  hastening  the  fixing  action 
of  hypo.  In  certain  branches  of  work,  such  as  press  photography 
and  poi-traiture  of  the  "  while-you-wait "  order,  such  an  addition 
as  this  to  the  fixing-bath  is  an  undoubted  convenience,  and  the  pre- 
paration supplied  by  MM.  Lumiere  has  proved  itself  in  our  hands  :1 
efficient  in  reducing  the  time  of  fixing  very  considerably.  The  ac- 
celerator is  supplied  in  packets  containing  sufficient  for  addition  to 
35  ozs.  of  fixing-bath  at  the  price  of  3d.  each. 

Drt-Mountino  Tissue. — Under  the  name  of  "  Adhesive  Papers  " 
MM.  Lumiere  have  placed  on  the  market,  through  their  London 
firm,  the  Lumiere  N.  A.  Company,  89,  Great  Russell  Street,  London, 
W.C,  a  tissue  for  the  dry-mounting  of  prints  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  its  appearance  and  behaviour  in  use,  is  prepared  by 
the  now  well-known  method  of  saturating  a  tissue  paper  with  a 
preparation  of  shellac  and  other  resins.  The  paper  is  supplied  in 
sheets  of  almost  all  sizes,  from  24  x  20  inches  down  to  the  60  x 
45  mm.  of  the  now  popular  vest-pocket  cameras.  The  following  are 
the  prices  in  one  or  two  of  the  more  generally  used  sizes  : — lOi  x 
8i  inches,  lid.  per  dozen,  5s.  5d.  per  100 ;  7  x  5  inches,  6d.  per 
dozen,  3s.  per  100 ;  4J  x  3i  inches,  4d.  per  dozen,  Is.  3d.  per  100. 

Bromide  Black. — Under  this  name  Messrs.  Wallace  Fidler  and 
Co.,  Carnarvon  Road,  Barnet,  N.,  supply  a  specially  prepared  black 
powder  of  extreme  fineness  for  delicate  work  with  the  stump,  etc., 
on  carbon,  platinum,  and  smooth-surface  bromide  prints.  The 
powder  is  readily  applied  with  the  stump,  chamois  leather,  or  a  bit  J 
of  linen  drawn  over  the  finger,  whilst  its  easy  removal  with  rubber 
allows  of  high-lights  and  other  parts  of  the  subject  to  be  accented 
being  put  in  with  the  greatest  readiness.  In  the  case  of  bromide 
enlargements  a  simple  treatment  with  pumice  powder  applied  on 
cotton-wool  provides  an  efficient  surface  for  the  subsequent  work. 
The  black  is  supplied  at  Is.  per  packet,  or  with  a  set  of  background 
stencil-designs,  at  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  The  designs  provide  a  guide  to 
the  operator  in  putting  in  cloud  backgrounds,  clouds  of  various 
shapes  in  landscapes,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  black,  should  be 
appreciated  by  those  having  to  work  up  prints  or  enlargements  or 
apply  treatment  to  the  backs  of  negatives. 
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SrRKBNOLKXK.— The  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co.,  MaidenheBd, 
have  just  issued  under  this  name  a  preparation  giving  an  abiolutely 
opaque  coating  on  glass,  on  which  titles,  announcementa,  etc.,  may 
then  be  written  with  a  fine  stylus  or  needle.  Such  announcement! 
—in  white  letters  on  a  perfectly  black  ground— are  preferable  ai  • 
rule  to  tliose  in  black  lines  on  a  clear  ground,  since  there  is  leM 
labour  involved  in  cleaning  the  glass  and  cover-glass,  and  defects 
of  draughtsmanship  or  handwriting  are  perhaps  less  noticeable  than 
when  a  clear  ground  is  used.  The  preparation  is  simply  applied 
with  a  soft  brush  to  the  warmed  glass  :  it  dries  within  a  minute 
or  two  in  a  warm  place,  and  the  coating  is  of  a  soft  and  yielding, 
though  firm,  nature,  which  allows  of  fine  writing  being  done  without 
any  raggedness  of  the  lines.  A  most  useful  preparation  for  the 
lantern  lecturer,  science  teacher,  or  any  persons  having  to  make 
use  of  the  lantern  for  business  or  educational  purposes.  "  Screeno- 
•— ""   is   supplied  in   tins   at  Is.  each,  sufficient  for  a  very  large 


len 

number  of  lantern-plates. 

Lantern-Slides  of  the  "  Water  Babies."— Messrs.  \V.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Camera  House,  Farringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.G., 
have  just  added  to  their  "Junior"  series  of  lantern -si  ides  a  set 
illustrating   Charles   Kingsley's  story,    reproduced   in   colours   from 


the  drawings  of  Warwick  Goble.  The  slides,  although  prepared  by 
a  lithographic  method,  are  remarkably  transparent  and  free  from 
grain.  The  set  of  24,  complete  with  reading,  is  supplied  in  neat 
cloth  carrying  case  at  10s.   6d. 


CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE      NOTICES. 

Mkter  Lenses. — A  full,  large,  and  very  handsome  illustrated 
price-list  of  the  lenses  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hugo  Meyer,  of 
Goerlitz,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  English  agents,  Messrs.  0. 
Sichel  and  Co.,  52.  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.G.  Messrs.  Meyer 
are  makers  of  all  series  of  anastigmat,  portrait,  and  telephoto  lenses, 
as  well  as  of  casket  sets  and  light-filters.  The  list  very  clearly 
describes  the  properties  of  the  objectives,  and  points  out  the  types 
most  suitable  for  any  given  class  of  work.  As  the  agents  offer  to 
send  any  lens  on  an  eight-day  trial,  the  new  list  should  be  of  interest 
to  professionals  requiring  a  new  objective  for  particular  work. 

Lantern -Slides. — Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.,  3,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  send  us  their  supplementary  list  of  lantern-slides  for 
the  season  1911-12.  The  catalogue  runs  to  54  pages,  and  includes 
large  numbers  of  new  sets  of  slides  of  religious  subjects,  travel, 
art.  and  natural  history.  We  note  that  Messrs.  Newton  have  now 
ready  a  set  of  47  slides  from  negatives  by  Professor  R.  W.  Wood 
illustrating  photography  by  ultra-violet  and  infra-red  rays ;  also  a 
set  dealing  with  the  marvels  of  modern  photography.  The  list 
amply  justifies  Messrs.  Newton's  leading  position  in  the  lantern 
world. 

Graflex  Cameras. — Two  handsome  price  lists  reach  our  table 
from  the  Folmer  and  Schwing  division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
12-14,  Caledonian  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.  One  deals  with  the 
many  types  of  "  Graflex  "  reflector  camera  and  the  accessories  mana- 
faetured  by  the  company  for  use  with  them.  The  second  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  a  large  series  of  reproductions  of  photographs  illustrating 
forcibly  the  use  of  a  high-speed  shutter  in  securing  pictures  of 
moving  objects,  as  well  as  of  the  range  of  j)0wer  which  is  granted  to 
the  practical  photographer  employing  a  camera  of  the  reflex  type. 
No  one,  we  think,  can  study  this  latter  list  without  being  convinced 
that  the  conveniences  and  facilities  which  attach  to  this  form  of 
camera  outweigh  the  drawbacks  of  bulk  and  weight  which  are 
inherent  in  the  reflector  method.  The  lists  are  fully  deserving  of 
a  careful  study.  They  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Folmer  and  Schwing  Company. 


iDcetinas  or  societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEBL 


CowUIn  ( 


FaiDAT,  NoTiMaaB  M. 
tin  Cunarm  Clab.    Oaoenl  KmUoit. 


I  Co-«p«ntiTi 
H>mp«hii«  HooM  Pbotoiimphlc  Bociatr.    "BcTpt  kwl  tb«  Holy  I«ad.' 
Brown. 

Batvbpat,  NoTKHSia  25, 

Hudderafleld  Kktarmliat  and  Phototraphio  Soelat/.  Kxbibltkm  of  Badlognyhs  ol 
BheMa  and  Pbotomlcrofrapha.    W.  H.  Hikaa  and  B.  O.  Briailar. 

Bowaa  Park  and  Diatriot  Fboto^nphio  Saoietf.  Aannal  Dinner  ot  BocUtim 
Afflliatad  to  tba  KP.a. 

SviiDAT,  NaramcB  28. 

Unlt«l  Staieoscopic  Sooiatjr.    "  Bow  tba  (7.8.8.  8a«  Lita."    A.  T.  Kola. 

HonAT,  NoTcana  S7. 

Bradford  Photograpbic  Sbeiaty.    "  Bromido  Enlargina."    J.  B.  Badlaua. 
Bowea  Park   and  Diatriot   Photoirraphio  Society.    ■■  Waya  and  Ifaaaa  la  Photo- 

irmphj."     Burroagha  Wellcome  and  Co. 
Dewabnry  Photographic  Society.    "  Holiday  BambleSL"    AUrad  Darlay. 
liootb    London    Fbotoimpbic    Society.     "Amataar    Fbotoirapbar    and   Pboto- 

gniphio  Nawa  "  Prize  Slidea. 
Bath  Photograpbic  Society.      "Fern  and  tha  Coontry  a(  tha  Ineaa.'      B.  E. 

Blankett. 
Marylabone  Camera  Club.    Annual  General  tfeeting, 
Scarborough  and  Diatrict  Photographic  Society.     "Pbotocrapby  and   Toeaa  " 

Prize  SUdea. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.    "  Making  and  FinUhing  Printa."    W.  Tbomaa. 
Sonthport    Phototraphic    Society.      Ontmg  Print  Compatition  and  Membaia' 

Slide  Night. 
Southampton  Camera  CInb.    "  Odds  and  Ends  in  Pbotofrapby."    F.  B.  Burr. 

TVSSDAT,   NOTEKBKB  tS. 

Royal  Photojn'aphic  Society  of  Oreat  Bntain.    "  Bamblaa  around  Zermatt  and 

AroUa,"  partially  illuatrated  with  Antocbrome  alidaa.    Dr.  B.  Bomr-flmltb. 
Dambarton,  Danny  Institute    Photographio  Society.     "Nagatin  BetooeUac." 

John  Cnrrie. 
Backney  Photographic  Society.    "Telephotography."    E.  Karrlaca. 
Sheffield  Photograpbia  Society.    "  With  Cycle  and  Camara  ia  Noctli  Walaa," 

Arthur  Black. 
Nelson  Camera  CInb.    Antotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
Leeda  Photographic  Society.    "  Wells- iU  Cathedral  aad  Neigbboorhood."    A.  E. 

Baaae. 
Hanoheater  Amateur  Photographio  Society.  "  Borrowdala."    W.  Sinclair. 
Halifax  Camera  Clab.    "Betouching."    W.  Bell,  for  Oeraart,  Uaitad. 

WBOnsBAT,    NOTIHBIB  29. 

We»t  Surrey  Photographic  Society.  "  Photography  "  Frlia  Slidea. 

HuddersSeld  NatunUiat  and  Photographio  Society.  "From  Cheater  to  Boly- 
hejid."    Adam  Houghton. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.     "  Carbon  Printing."     H.  P.  C.  Hainpnr. 

Lyceum  Club  Pliotogniphic  Circle.    "  Bromoil  Proooaa."    C.  fl.  Bawitt. 

Borough  Polytechnic   Photographio  Society.    1911  Aflliatioa  Slidea. 

Cofentry  Pbotoin^phic  Club.    Exhibition  of  B.P.S.  Afflliatioa  Printa. 

Sale  Photographic  Society.     Portfolio  Night. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  Technical  and  Lactnrattea.  Print  Com- 
petition—Nixht  Outing,  Hyde  Park. 

Partick  Camera  Club.    '*  An  Irreaponsible  Canaarie.**    Petar  KitohaU. 

Ilford  Photographic  Society.    "  Some  Bye-Patha  of  ArehUaetaia."    F.  O.  Smlar. 

Thdbsbat,  Novxkbbb  30. 

Cbalaea  and  District  Photographic  Society.    "  OIU  Podrida."    Keabaia. 

Photograpbic  Society  of  Ireland.    "  Enlarging."    F.  J.  Prideanx. 

LiTerpool  Amateur  Photographic  Aaaociation.  "  Olimpaes  ot  Lite  and  Seeaary  in 
the  Alps."    Farcy  Lund. 

Bodley,  Faraley,  Calrerley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.  "  Flower  Photo- 
graphy."    W.  H.  Atkinson. 

Sutton  Fbotographic  CInb.    A  Discuaaion  on  Orthocbromatio  Platea. 

London  and  Prorincial  Photograpbia  Aaaociation.  "  Bichromate  Priating.'*  A.  E. 
Smith. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

MKmNO  held  Tuesday,  November  21,  the  presideut,  Lord  Red«f- 
dale,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  K.C.,  read  a  paper  describing  the  use  of  a 
neutral  graduated  gelatine  screen  as  a  means  of  exposure  and 
density-measurements  in  sensitomelric  work.  ^Mien  Dr.  Goldberg 
published  his  method  of  preparing  a  wedge-form  screen  of  neutral 
colour,  he  (Mr.  Ferguson)  at  once  wrote  to  the  firm  of  Berlin  opti- 
cians who  were  stated  to  be  able  to  supply  the  screens.  But  he 
was  informed  that  if  he  would  write  again  in  six  or  nine  months 
he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  a  screen.  However,  he  was 
quickly  placed  in  possession  of  one  of  the  wedge-screens  by  Messrs. 
Ilford,  Limited,  to  whom,  and  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick,  of  that  firm, 
he  was  greatly  indebted  for  much  assistance.  Mr.  Ferguson  then 
described  the  arrangement  of  a  wedge-screen  for  giving  a  series  of 
graduated  exposures,  increasing  in  a  definite  ratio,  to  a  photo- 
graphic plate.    This  exposing  machine  consisted  of  a  long,  narrow 
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box,  at  one  end  of  which  was  placed  a  standard  light,  and  at  the 
other  a  dark-slide,  in  which  both  the  wedge-screen  and  the  plate  to 
be  exposed  were  placed..  Mr.  Ferguson  dealt  on  the  blackboard  with 
the  calculations  necessary  for  determining  the  places  along  the  screen 
at  which  a  series  of  exposures  of,  say,  1,  2,  4,  8,  etc.,  would  be  given 
to  a  plate.  He  then  turned  to  deal  with  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  in  which  the  wedge-screen  was  used  for  the  measurement 
of  densities  on  developed  test-plates  produced  in  the  exposing- 
machine.  Without  the  numerous  photographs  and  diagrams  of  the 
apparatus  a  brief  description  of  it  would  be  of  little  service,  but  Mr. 
Ferguson  explained  the  method  of  reading  off  densities  from  a  cali- 
brated scale  attached  to  the  wedge-screen. 

Jlr.  F.  F.  Renwick  followed  with  a  paper  in  which  he  dealt  with 
some  other  applications  of  the  wedge-screen,  particularly  for  the 
reading  off  of  the  development  factor  of  a  plate  without  recourse 
to  density-measurements.  The  method  was  based  on.  placing  the 
developed  strip  of  plate  (exposed  behind  a  wedge-screen)  again  in 
contact  with  the  screen,  and  turning  it  until  it  showed  an  even 
density,  the  angle  being  a  measurement  of  the  development  factor 
of  the  strip.  Mr.  Renwick  showed  how  this  method  could  be  used 
for  development  factors  of  various  magnitudes. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  Mr.  Sanger-Shepherd  referred  to 
Warnerke's  early  use  of  a  wedge-screen  for  sensitometric  measure- 
ments, and  to  the  difficulty  of  preparing  even  screens  when  using 
lamp-black.  It  was  much  easier  to  make  wedge-scieens  with  Indian 
ink,  but  in  manufacturing  density-measuring  instruments  closely 
resembling  that  described  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  he  had  found  it  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  make  use  of  a  developed  plate  as  an  exposing 
medium. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  said  that  one  drawback  to  Mr.  Ferguson's 
instrument  was  its  inability  to  measure  low  densities,  but  for  a  great 
deal  of  sensitometric  work  he  could  see  that  it  was  a  most  useful  in- 
strument. In  regard  to  the  method  which  Mr.  Renwick  had  de- 
scribed, it  was  evident  that  they  had  both  quite  independently 
lighted  upon  the  same  idea,  but  he  thought  he  was  perhaps  entitled 
to  any  credit  of  priority,  as  he  had  briefly  described  the  method 
in  the  handbook  on  "Photography,"  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Constable. 

Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees  strongly  dissented  from  the  reference  made  by 
Mr.  Sanger-Shepherd  to  the  inferior  accuracy  of  polarising  photo- 
meters. If,  as  was  stated,  Hurter  and  Driffield  used  such  photo- 
meters, they  must  have  been  of  a  very  imperfect  tvpe ;  at  the 
present  time  polarising  photometers  were  the  most  accurate  and 
convincing  of  all  density-measuring  instruments.  He  thought  Mr. 
Ferguson's  apparatus  would  be  improved  by. using,  in  place  of  the 
Albrecht  rhomb,  a  bi-prism,  which  would  give  a  much  sharper 
image  of  the  two  fields  to  be  compared. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  in  reply,  said  he  was  aware  that  his  apparatus 
was  not  suitable  for  densities  less  than  .25,  but  in  practical  work 
the  densities  which  commonly  required  to  be  measured  were  well 
within  the  scope  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Renwick,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Watkins,  said  that  he  was  aware 
of  Mr.  Watkins'  publication  of  the  method,  and  had  duly  acknow- 
ledged it  in  his  written  paper.  He  had,  perhaps,  gone  a  little 
further  than  Mr.  Watkins  in  measuring  development  factors 
greater  than  1. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  readers  of  the  papers. 


Ckotdon  CAMiatA  Club. — ^Mr.  E.  E.  Hill,  representing  Messrs. 
Chas.  Zimmermann  and  Co.,  last  week  demonstrated  "Agfa"  flash- 
light photography,  and  succeeded  in  interesting  as  well  as  amusing 
the  large  audience  present.  The  lecturer  has  a  most  incisive  way  of 
dealing  with  his  subject,  and  a  freshness  of  thought  concerning 
theoretical  principles  underlying  photographic  procedure,  which 
was  moat  invigorating. 

The  Agfa  powder,  he  said,  as  packed  with  its  two  constituents 
separate  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  equally  so  when  mixed  ready 
for  use ;  moreover,  it  would  keep  in  good  condition  almost  inde- 
finitely, if  stored  in  a  dry  place.  Notwithstanding  all  the  safety 
involved,  the  lecturer  persisted  in  alluding  to  the  powder  as  an 
"explosive,"  and  its  combustion  as  an  "explosion,"  emphasising 


his  remarks  by  a  continual  shaking  of  a  bottle  of  the  mixed  powder. 
Indeed,  the  words  "explosion"  and  "explosive"  and  the  afore- 
said shakings  were  so  often  repeated,  that  a  nervous,  and  generally 
silent  member  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  in  agonised  accents  implored 
the  lecturer  to  stop  waggling  the  bottle  about.  The  member  was 
justified  in  expostulating,  for  Mr.  Hill  was  well  illustrating  the  way 
not  to  handle  the  compound.  Flashlight  powders,  whatever  their 
make,  or  however  safe  they  are  claimed  to  be,  should  be  handled 
with  care  at  every  stage,  and  no  unnecessary,  even  if  extremely 
remote,  risks  be  run.  In  all  respects  the  powder  appeared  to  be 
most  satisfactory,  possessing  high  actinic  value  and  quickness  of 
ignition  (about  l-30th  second  with  an  average  charge),  with  a  mini- 
mum of  smoke.  An  ingenious  contrivance  for  lighting  the  powder 
was  also  shown  in  operation,  acting  on  the  old  Hint  and  steel  prin- 
ciple, which,  the  lecturer  said,  on  contact  emitted  a  frictional  elec- 
tric spark,  and  so  caused  ignition,  a  beautiful  illustration  of  how 
modern  electrical  views  are  chasing  away  old  and  erroneous  notions. 
Hearty  laughter  was  occasioned  by  an  innocent  question  of  Mr. 
Hill's,  as  to  whether  any  present  had  considered  the  question  of 
"filters."  There  is  no  outward  or  visible  sign  of  the  Panchro- 
maniac,  but  the  lecturer,  quite  unawares,  was  surrounded  by  them. 
However,  when  Mr.  Hill  said  "filters,"  he  meant  diffusing  screens, 
which  obviously  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  softening  a  somewhat 
harsh  illuminant.  A  capital  group  of  the  company  was  then  taken 
on  an  Agfa  isolar  plate,  developed  with  the  ever-handy,  and  always 
active  Rodinal,  and  fixed  in  a  special  ultra-rapid  fixing-bath,  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Zimmermann.  It  is  claimed  for  this  bath  that  all 
traces  are  removed  from  the  film  with  five  minutes'  washing,  which 
ssems  to  point  to  the  use  of  an  ammonium  salt,  whose  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  speaking  from  memory,  were  investi- 
gated by  Messrs.  Lumiere  some  years  ago. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  fixing-bath  that  Mr.  Hill  achieved  a 
feat  unparalleled  in  the  history"  of  the  club.  Quite  gently,  but  very 
decidedly,  he,  so  to  speak,  simultaneously  laid  Dr.  :\[ees  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Salt  to  rest,  and  the  bewilderment  of  the  defunct  was  de- 
lightful to  behold.  It  occurred  in  this  way.  In  the  discussion 
these  two  members  were  rash  enough  openly' to  express  more  than 
a  doubt  about  the  complete  removal  of  the  hypo  in  the  time  named. 
"  The  negative  is  completely  and  thoroughly  washed  in  five 
minutes,"  repeated  Mr.  Hill,  sententiously,  and  put  the  matter 
beyond  cavil  by  adding  in  tones  which  did  not  brook  contradiction. 
"  I  know  it,  I  say  so,  and  it  is  so."  "  What  test  did  vou  apply  ?  " 
came  a  feeble  question.  "A  negative  washed  for  five'minutes  and 
dried  shows  not  the  faintest  trace  of  adherent  powder,"  was  the 
crushing  reply.  By  this  time  the  members,  appreciating  the  real 
joy  of  the  situation,  refused  the  erring,  and  now  fast-expiring 
couple,  a  further  hearing.  "  Not  to  the  point !  "  came  in  shouts,  as 
Mr.  Salt  tried  m  vain  to  evolve  something  in  favour  of  the  joint 
contention,  based  on  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  test  just  mentioned. 
Altogether,  quite  an  instructive  and  entertaining  evening,  which 
terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hill. 

North  AItddlesex  Photographic  Society.— Recently,  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  E.  West  gave  before  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society 
an  interesting  lecture  on  his  travels  in  Sicily  and  the  old  City  of 
Pompeii,  illustrating  the  descriptive  matter  with  about  140  lantern 
views  from  photographs  mostly  taken  by  himself.  After  showing 
some  fine  slides  on  the  chief  edifices  in  Palermo,  the  lec- 
turer gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  old  temples  at 
Girgcuti,  notably  those  of  Concord,  Juno  Lacina,  Hercules,  and 
so  on,  then  numerous  views  of  one  of  the  grandest  vistas  in  Europe, 
namely,  that  from  Taormina,  showing  Mount  Etna  in  the  distance 
throiigli  the  African  marble  column  of  the  Gra;co-Roman  Theatre. 
From  here  the  audience  was  taken  to  Messina,  the  seat  of  the  appal- 
ling disaster  on  December  28,  1908.  The  views  depicted  the  enor- 
mous havoc  done  to  the  city  by  the  earthquake.  Then  gliding  across 
the  Straits  of  Messina  to  the  city  of  Pompeii,  Mr.  West  placed  before 
his  hearers  a  set  of  views,  which  were  subsequently  described  by 
the  mover  of  a  vote  of  tlianks  as  the  finest  set  he  had  seen  on  the 
ancient  city.  Photographs  were  shown  of  old  streets,  showing  the  cart 
ruts  worn  by  chariots  in  the  days  of  the  first  centiirv,  old  houses, 
delightful  Autochrome  slides  of  the  dancing  girls  at  Herculaneum, 
typical  bits  of  architecture,  and  so  on.  The  lecture  concluded  with 
views  of  Vesuvius. 
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commercial  s  Ccgal  Intelligence. 

II.K.1H1),  LiMiTKD.— The  directors'  report  for  tJie  year  encle<l  Octo- 
'ber  31,  1911,  to  be  presented  at  the  fifteeiitli  ordinary  general  meeting 
■on  Tuesday,  November  23,  is  as  follows  :— The  directors  report  that. 
after  making  allowance  for  depreciation  and  provision  for  doubtful 
■debts,  the  net  profit  for  the  year  is  £35,809  18s.  2d.  This  amount 
with  £4,648  18s.  3d.  brouKht  forward  from  last  year,  gives' 
£40.458  16s.  5d.  for  appropriation.  The  directors  ha've  paid  the 
dividend  on  the  6  per  cent,  preference  shares  amounting  to  £11  400 
leaving  a  balance  of  £29,058  16s.  5d.  From  this  balance  the  directors 
recommend  that  £12,003  be  set  aside  for  writing  down  goodwill,  in- 
vestments, plant,  etc.,  and  that  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  amounting 
to  £11,400,  be  paid  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  for  the  year  ended 
October  31,  1911.  This  will  absorb  £23,400,  leaving  £5,658  16s.  5d. 
•to  be  carried  forward.  The  articles  of  association  of  the  company 
have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  recent  legislation.  New  articles 
have  been  prepared  with  a  view -to  bringing  them  into  line  with 
■existing  law  and  custom,  and  a  special  extraordinary  general  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  termination  of  the  ordinary  general  meeting  for 
•the  purpose  of  considering,  and,  if  thought  fit,  passing  the  new 
■articles.  Tlie  new  articles  make  no  alteration  in  the  present  voting 
•power  of  the  preference  or  ordinary  shareholders. 

Colour  Photography.— At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  last 
week,  before  Mr.  Egerton  S.  Grey,  Official  Receiver,  the  first 
•meeting  of  creditors  was  held  under  the  failure  re  Edwin  Alexander 
'Turner,  lately  residing  at  Cambridge  House,  Mayow  Road,  Forest 
IHill,  S.E.,  and  now  residing  at  Bedford  Hill,  S.W. 

After  dealing  with  the  proofs  of  debt  lodged,  the  Chairman  stated 
•that  the  debtor  formerly  carried  on  business  in  Glasgow  in  connec- 
tion with  a  colour  photography  business.  The  bankrupt  had  been 
■engaged  in  that  process  since  1904.  He  had  also  been  interested  in 
'the  Hubbard  Range  and  Oven  Co.  Prior  to  1902  he  lived  in 
Australia,  and  when  he  came  to  this  country  he  was  worth  atout 
£28,000.  He  estimated  his  actual  loss  in  connection  with  the  Hub- 
bard Range  Co.,  at  £9,000.  He  had  also  lost  large  sums  of  money 
in  connection  with  the  process  of  colour  photography.  During  1909 
•and  1910,  he  endeavoured  to  develop  the  Fellbridge  Place  Estate, 
East  Grinstead,  but  his  interest  in  that  estate  had  now  expired. 
The  petitioning  creditor's  debt  was  incurred  in  connection  with  that 
matter,  the  petitioner  being  a  moneylender.  He  had  also  lost  money 
in  connection  with  a  Cold  Storage  Company,  which  did  not  go  to 
allotment,  and  in  regard  to  which  litigation  was  now  pending  against 
the  underwriters.  The  debtor  had  not  yet  prepared  his  statement 
of  affairs,  but  estimated  his  unsecui'ed  liabilities  at  £1,500  and  no 
assets.  He  had  previously  failed  in  1906,  when  he  was  adjudicated 
bankrupt  in  the  Greenwich  County  Court,  and  had  never  applied 
lor  his  discharge.  However,  he  believed  a  dividend  of  12s.  in  the  £ 
was  paid  to  the  creditors  under  that  failure.  His  present  failure 
was  caused  through  losses  in  connection  with  the  various  enterprises 
with  which  he  had  been  connected.  The  Official  Receiver  added 
that  there  was  no  proposal  of  composition  before  the  meeting,  and 
it  was  a  "  very  "  summary  case,  inasmuch  as  if  the  debtor  had  any 
assets  they  would  be  claimed  by  the  trustee  under  the  previous 
bankruptcy. 

Eventually  the  estate  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  "Receiver 
for  summary  administration  in" the  usual  manner. 


SotiTH-CoAST  Winter  Travel. — ^A  prospectus  of  the  many  places 
in  the  South  and  West  of  England  possessing  great  attractions  for 
the  winter  holiday-maker,  and  speedily  reached  by  the  South- 
western Railway,  comes  to  our  table  from  the  Tourist  Department 
of  the  Company,  Waterloo  Station,  London,  S.E.  Along  the  coast, 
from  Southampton  to  the  towns  on  the  north  and  south  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  the  business  man,  be  he  photographer  or  in  need  of 
change  from  the  business  of  photography,  can  choose  from  a  score 
of  places  where  he  can  find  sunshine,  soft  refreshing  air,  and  the 
opportunities  for  recreation.     Week-end  tickets  to  these  Hampshire, 

'Wessex,  Devonian  and  Cornish  resorts — a  true  English  Riviera — 
are  issued  by  the  London  and  South-Western  Tlailway  Company  tt 

Avery  moderate  rates. 


Dcu)s  ana  notes* 


PHo-rooRAPHir  ExHiBi'noN  IN  .St.  Petcrsburo.— A  proapectna  of 
the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  June  next  year  in  St.  Petersburg  haa 
been  published  in  German,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  organiser* 
of  the  exhibition,  the  "  Photographische  Neuheiten."  6,  Kasansluja, 
Str.,  St.  PeUrsbnrg. 

Mr.  Dbinkwater  Butt,  F.R.P.S.,  has  this  week  removed  from 
his  former  address  at  Cathnor  Road,  W.,  to  2,  Margravine  Studios, 
Baron's  Court,  W.  (lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Elwin  NeameJ,  where 
he  will  continue  to  carry  on  his  business  as  a  designer  of  studios 
and  instructor  in  and  adviser  on  photographic  matters  in  more  con- 
venient and  favourable  surroundings. 

Among  Mr.  Butt's  recent  plans  are  those  for  a  stndio  and  pbotb- 
graphic  premises  at  St.  John's  Wood  for  Miss  B.  Belton,  a  former 
pupil  of  Madame  Lallie  Charles,  which  have  just  been  approved  by 
the  L.C.C.,  and  he  is  also  announced  to  lecture  on  "The  Fitting-up 
of  the  Studio,"  on  December  12,  at  the  R.P.S. 

Ensign  Competition. — Mr.  H.  J.  Brett,  38,  Woodvjlle  Road,  Bex- 
hill-on-Sea,  is  the  winner  of  the  "  Ensign  "  Roll  Film  Competition 
for  November.  Honghtons,  Ltd.,  offer  a  four-guinea  camera  every 
month  for  the  best  negative  on  "Ensign"  film.  It  is  interecting 
to  note  that  during  the  winter  months  the  entries  for  this  com- 
petition are  much  lower  than  in  the  height  of  the  stunmer,  when 
cameras  are  being  used  everywhere.  Intending  competitors  are 
advised  to  send  their  negatives  in  during  the  winter  if  they  want 
to  increase  their  chances  of  winning  the  prize  camera.  The  entries 
close  on  the  third  of  the  month.  Entrance  is  free,  and  a  competi- 
tion form  is  enclosed  with  every  spool  of  "  Ensign  "  film. 

The  Latf.  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas. — We  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
a  well-known  professional  photographer  of  Colwyn  Bay,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thomas,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  native  of  Preston, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  North  Wales.  When  quite 
a  young  man  he  went  to  Llandudno  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Edge,  then 
the  leading  photographer  in  the  district,  with  whom  he  remained 
twelve  years.  In  1877  he  started  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Colwyn  Bay,  at  that  time  a  mere  hamlet.  During  a  life-long  resi- 
dence in  the  Welsh  watering-place,  Mr.  Thomas  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  its  public  affairs.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee,  and  also  for  many  years  actively  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan  Church. 

Photo-Electric  Ceixs. — The  potassium  photogr^hic  cell  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  light,  and  is  being  used  (writes  the  "  Times  ") 
by  Professor  Rosing  for  experiments  in  tele-vision  in  place  tf  sele- 
nium, its  resistance  when  it  is  illuminated  falling,  owing  to  the 
emission  of  electrons  by  the  potassium  cathode.  It  has  recently 
been  used  for  measuring  the  luminosity  of  terrestrial  bodies,  there 
being  a  direct  relation  between  the  resistance  and  the  intensity  of 
light  falling  upon  it.  Some  important  work  has  been  done  recently 
by  Geitel  and  Elster  in  increasing  its  sensitiveness,  this  having  been 
accomplished  by  passing  an  electric  current  for  a  short  time  through 
the  tube.  The  tube  containing  the  potasaiom  is  filled  with  hydrogen, 
and  the  effect  of  the  current  is  to  cover  the  potasaiom  with  a  greenish 
film,  which  parts  with  electrons  very  readily  under  the  inflnence  of 
light.  This  film,  and  the  extra  sensitiveness  due  to  it,  are  not  per- 
manent, but  permanence  has  now  been  obtained  by  replacing  the 
hydrogen,  after  the  formation  of  the  film,  with  argon. 

Panoramic  Camera.— In  the  July  number  of  the  Tokio  "  Sngakn- 
Buturigakkwai  Kizi  "  (as  recorded  in  an  abstract  in  "  Nature  "), 
Mr.  S.  Nakamura  describes  a  panoramic  camera  by  means  of  which 
the  whole  horizon  (360  degrees)  can  be  photographed  on  a  stationary 
film,  which  is  bent  into  a  cylinder  and  suitably  supported  inside 
the  camera  wall.  In  order  to  get  the  image  on  the  film  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  two  reflecting  surfaces  parallel  to  each  other  and  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
camera,  the  one  above  the  camera  to  receive  the  light  from  the  view, 
and  the  other  within  to  receive  it  from  the  upper  mirror  and  reflect 
it  to  the  film.  The  lens  may  be  horizontally  in  front  of  either  of  the 
reflectors  or  vertically  between   them,  and  in  making  an  ezposui« 
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the  complete  optical  system  revolves  on  its  vertical  axis.  The  chief 
optical  condition  necessary  in  all  such  apparatus  is  that  the  second 
nodal  point  of  the  objective  must  be  at  the  centre  of  rotation,  and 
in  this  case  in  the  centre  of  the  camera.  With  ordinary  photo- 
graphic objectives,  in  which  the  nodal  points  lie  within  the  objective 
itself,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fulfil  this  condition  in  these 
circumstances.  The  author  therefore  uses  a  lens  which  consists  of 
a  negative  as  well  as  a  positive  cojnbination,  as  in  telephotographic 
lenses,  so  that  the  nodal  points  are  thrown  well  outside  the  objec- 
tive ;  it  is  then  only  a  matter  of  construction  to  fulfil  every  neces- 
sary condition.  The  camera  may  be  compared  to  a  large  pill-box, 
but  the  lid,  which  carries  the  rotating  optical  system,  is  as  deep  as 
the  box  within  which  the  film  is  held  by  two  rings,  one  notched 
or  marked  to  indicate  on  the  photograph  the  azimuths  of  the  objects 
on  the  picture.  A  right-angled  prism  is  preferred  for  the  upper  re- 
flector, and  the  rotation  is  done  by  hand  by  means  of  a  toothed 
wheel  and  endless   screw. 

Two  UsEFtTL  EEDrcEHS. — In  a  communication  before  the  Swad- 
lincote Photographic  Society,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  who  was  recently 
awarded  a  research  scholarship  in  photo-chemistry,  tenable  at  the 
Derby  Technical  College,  gave  two  methods  of  reducing  negatives, 
which  processes  he  claimed  to  be  very  efficient,  uniform  in  action, 
and  non-staining. 

-  The  first  and  easiest  method  was  to  reduce  the  dense  negatives  in 
a  bath,  composed  as  follows  : — 

Mercuric  (or  mercurous)    nitrate   1  oz. 

Water 20  ozs. 

Strong  nitric  acid 20  drops. 

The  negatives  require  half  an  hour's  washing  after  reduction  in 
this  bath.  A  weaker  mercury  bath  serves  as  a  clearing  solution. 
Another  method  of  reduction  which  Mr.  Edwards  advocated  con- 
sists of  bleaching  the  negative  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric 
sulphate  (not  chloride),  and  blackening  in  the  following  solution, 
which  is  merely  the  ordinary  "No.  2"  or  soda  solution  used  in 
the  "  Ilford  "   pyro-soda  developer,  but  diluted  with  water  : — 

Sodium  carbonate      ^  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite     ^  oz. 

Water      1  pint. 

Mr.  Edwards  also  pointed  out  that  if  the  negative  was  bleached 
in  mercuric  chloride  and  blackened  in  the  above  dilute  soda  solu- 
tion intensification  would  result,  but  if  sulphate  of  mercury  was 
substituted  for  the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  bleaching-bath  the 
negative  would  be  reduced,  the  reduction  being  attributed  by  Mr. 
Edwards  to  the  formation  of  a  certain  amount  of  sulphate  of  silver 
in  the  bleaching  process,  which  substance  is  one  of  the  few  silver 
salts  soluble  in  water. 

Rytol  in  Press  Photography.— Mr.  H.  Baldwin,  war  corres- 
pondent of  the  Central  News,  who  has  just  returned  from  Tripoli 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  excellent  snapshots,  and  his  success  in 


getting  through  news  and  photographs,  during  a  period  when  strict 
censorship  was  making  such  things  scarce,  has  brought  him  fame, 
fle  used  "  Tabloid  Rytol  "  as  his  developer,  and  has  forwarded  to 


the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  I'le  following 
interesting  report  on  his  experiences  : — "  I  have  just  returned  from 
Tripoli,  where  I  was  despatched  by  the  Central  News  to  do  the 
war  in  news  and  photographs,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  '  Tabloid  Rytol '  developer  was  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
me  out  there.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  I  have  never 
had  to  develop  under  such  adverse  conditions,  mosl.  of  my  develop- 
ing being  done  at  night  in  my  hotel  bedroom,  with  only  a  very  scant/ 
supply  of  water,  and  nd  facilities  for  washing,  having  to  leave  the 
films  soaking  all  night  in  what  was  by  the  morning  lukewarm  water, 
but  am  glad  to  say  I  never  had  one  case  of  frilling  after  giving  them' 
a  bath  in  your  alum  hardener.  One  point  I  should  like  to  emphasise 
is  the  great  rapidity  with  which  '  Tabloids  '  dissolve.  I  had  to  use 
the  butt-end  of  my  tooth  brush  to  stir  them  up,  and  empty  soda 
bottles  as  measures.  On  one  occasion  I  developed  in  the  open  air  at 
night  by  the  side  of  a  well,  with  equally  good  results.  I  would  not, 
on  any  account,  go  on  similar  work  without  a  full  supply  of  '  Tab- 
loids,' as  I  consider  them  invaluable  for  such  expeditions,  esi-ieci- 
ally  for  a  hot  climate  like  North  Africa."  The  photograph  reproduced 
is  one  of  a  large  number  by  Mr.  Baldwin  which  we  have  had  an- 
opportunity  of  examining. 


I 


Correspondence. 


*•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*•*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

CHEMICAL    POISON  IN  a 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  can  sympathise  with  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Sparrow,  as  I  have  suffered  all  the  summer  from  the  same  complaint. 
But  I  believe  I  have  fared  worse  than  Mr.  Sparrow,  as  it  has  also- 
attacked  my  right  wrist  and  my  forehead,  and  the  itching  is  some- 
thing intolerable;   it  really  has  to  be  fek  to  be  believed. 

No  doubt  the  forehead  and  wrist  have  been  infected  from  the 
hands.  I  have  found  the  best  remedy  to  be  an  ointment  composed 
of  one  dram  carbonate  of  zinc,  8  grains  salicylic  acid,  2  drams  lano- 
line,  and  vaseline  to  make  one  ounce. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  complaint  is  caused  by  the  diamidophenoL 
but  once  troubled  any  chemical  seem  to  affect  you.  I  should 
recommend  any  worker  with  diamidophenol  to  wear  rubber  gloves. 
I  have  had  some  very  pliable  white  rubber  gloves  from  Gamage,  and 
they  are  very  inexpensive,  and  answer  the  purpose  admirably,  even 
for  the  hot  hypo-alum  bath. — Yours  truly,  C.  N. 

November  18,  1911. 


AN    ACCESSORIES     EXCHANGE. 
To  tlie  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  your  remarks  in  "  Ex  Cathedra " 
column  of  the  "B.J."  issue,  November  17,  1911,  re  accessory  ex- 
change, having  had  long  and  varied  experience  in  photographic 
dealing,  as  also  professional  studio  work,  I  have  for  some  time  past 
contemplated  establishing  an  exchange,  conducted  on  similar  lines 
to  those  suggested  in  the  paragraph  in  question,  charging  a  nominal 
commission,  say  10  per  cent.,  minimum  2s.  6d.,  to  defray  cost  of 
advertising,  printing,  stationery,  postage,  ledger  work,  etc. 

Should  you  consider  that  this  scheme  would  meet  with  the  require- 
ments and  appi-oval  of  the  brethren,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  you  would  insert  an  announcement  in  your  "Trade  Notices" 
column  to  the  effect  that  I  invite  correspondence  from  those  desirous 
of  disposing  of  their  surplus  accessories,  backgrounds,  etc. — I  am,. 
gentlemen,   yours    faithfully,  H.    Hascotirt. 

The   Accessories  Exchanjje,   82,   Mawson    Road,   Cambridge. 


November  24,  1911.] 
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Hnsrom  to  Correspondents. 


-.*  All  viatters  intended  for  fhe  text  portion  of  thii  3ovm\l,  includ- 
ing (jucTies,7nusthe  addrcs.'ed  to"  The  Editors,  Thk  British 
Journal  of  Photogbathy,  24,  Weltinylon  Street,  Strand, 
London,    11'. C"     Inattention   to   thit   ennuret  delay. 

•••  Correspopdents  areinformed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  aniwer 
commiinicationt  through  the  post.  Questione  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  giien. 
■'''  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  butinest 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    II'.C. 

•••  For  the  convenience  of  Headers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henby 
Gbeenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  .'Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee.  ,  ^~ 

Photographs  Registered  : 

*'•   \m^T^;:^^;:cI^^  ^'™-''-  S-'O-P'o--'  Pl'o'oprap).  of 

"'■  %fc"milu;,f"}'"^^''  ^'"*'  Colchester.     Photograph  <^  th,  lir,,,..  //or«  ,,, 

Anne,  and  Others.— In  our  next. 

H.  C— Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross  Road,  Ixjndon,  W.C. 

Sheldon  BBArrHw.AixE.-The  late  M.  Antoine  Lumiire,  whose  death 
took  place  some  months  ago,  was  the  founder  and  head  of  the  firm 
of  dry-plate  manufacturers  of  Lyons.  The  A.  and  L.  Lumiire, 
joint  authors  with  M.  Seyewetz  of  numerous  papers,  are  his  sons. 
■Salk  of  Ammonia.— Would  you  kindly  send  me  particulars  of  the 
future  sale  of  ammonia  solutions  which  contain  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  free  ammonia?— H.  Smith. 

For  full  particulars  we  advise  you  to  apply  to  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society,   Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 

The  "Xature  Photcgb.apheb."— I  sometimes  see  mention  of 
the  "Nature  Photographer"  in  the  "B.J."  Kindly  say  where 
published.    Have  inquired  of  W.  H.  Smith,  etc.,  but  thev  do  not 

know. — TXTKRESTED. 

The  editor,  and.  we  believe,  publisher,  is  Mr.  Carl  Edwards, 
Woodlesford,  Leeds. 

■Colonial  Photographic  Journals.— Would  you  very  kindly  inform 
me  the  names  of  papers  (photographic)  similar  to  yours  published 
in  Australia  and  South  Africa?— E.  Bonxett. 

There  is  none  in  South  Africa.  In  Australia,  the  "  Australian 
Photo- Journal,"  386,  George  Street,  and  "Australian  Photo- 
Review,"  379,  George  Street,  both  of  Melbourne. 

•Gurtner  Colour  Process. — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  infor- 
mation about  Gurtner's  two-colour  process  of  colour  photography? 
Is  it  described  in  your  "Journal,"  and  if  so,  will  you  kindly  let 
me  have  the  number,  in  order  that  I  may  send  for  the  same? — 
P.  G.  Bull. 

In  brief,  November  1,  1907  ("  Colour  Photography "  Supple- 
ment, p.  88). 

T.  W'.  V. — The  camera  which  you  have  sent  is  evidently  an  old 
piece  of  apparatus  for  the  making  of  midget  photographs ;  but  the 
use  of  these  separate  small  plates  and  dark-slides  has  been  prac- 
tically supplanted  by  the  more  recent  repeating-backs,  sold  by 
Billcliff,  of  Manchester,  Fallowfield,  and  others,  which  allow  of 
these  small  photographs  being  taken  on  plates  of  the  standard 
sizes. 

olouring  Photographs. — Can  you  tell  me  the  best  method  of 
colouring  photographs?  I  have  tried  ordinary  dyes,  but  find  they 
fade  after  a  short  time  in  a  strong  light.  I  have  also  tried 
coloured  pencils,  but  cannot  get  smooth  enough  surface.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  use  ? — C.  W'rate. 

Either  oils  (for  the  heavier  effects)  or  water-colours  for  the 
average  run  of  prints,  particularly  platinums.  Write  to  Winsor 
and  Newton,  Rathbone  Place,  for  particulars  of  colours  and 
handbooks. 


Flarbucrt.— What  amount  of  Agfa  powder  would  br  ntcmmrj  to 

take  a  photographic  group  of  about  1,000  people  in  riinm,  and  ali<> 
the  best  lamp  for  the  purpose,  not  too  expensive? — NiOHlUOBT. 

For  such  large  work  as  this  you  will  want  a  larg*  doM  of 
powder.  We  cannot  say  how  much  without  knowing  mora  of  thr 
dimensions  We  adrise  you  to  get  vhe  full  size  Agfa  flashlamp 
from  .Messrs.  Chas.  Zinimermann  and  C^. ,  13,  Bartlett's  Buildings, 
I>ondon,  E.C.  They  also,  if  you  will  give  them  particuUra,  will 
be  able  to  advise  you  as  to  expoaure. 

Book  on  OoLorR  Protocrafhv. — Could  yon  inform  ma  through  the 
medium  of  the  "  Journal  "  of  a  good,  recent  work  on  the  subject 
of  colour  photography  ?  I  do  not  mean  the  sort  that  profetsea  to 
'treat  on  the  subject,  but  which  are  glorified  reprints  of  screen- 
plate  makers'  formulee  and  instructions. — Geo.   L.  Stetsns. 

We  fear  the  book  we  recommend  may  con>e  within  tha  category 
you  condemn ;  but  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  really  recent  work  on 
colour  photography.  It  is  "  Photography  in  Natural  Colours,"  by 
Dr.  E.   Kbnig,,  translated  by  E.  J.  Wall.    (Rontledge.    2(.  6d.net.) 

Printing  Patent. — I  noticed  a  specification  of  patent  for  printing 
greetings,  etc..  on  photographs  by  means  of  a  strip  of  celluloid 
with  title  printed  on  it  in  last  week's  "Joanial."  This  is  a 
method  which  I,  with  many  others  no  doubt,  have  used  for  years 
in  printing  titles  on  photographs.  Do  yon  think  the  patent  will 
hold  good?  I  think  I  have  seen  the  method  advocated  in  the 
"Journal." — W.  E.  Sobrkll. 

It  is  a  wise  saying  that  no  patent  is  worth  much  that  has  not 
been  fought  out  in  a  Court  of  Law.  Without  a  good  deal  of 
examination  of  past  literature  we  could  not  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  the  probability  of  the  specific  claims  being  upheld  in  an  action. 
Use  of  Chalk  in  Toning-Bath. — I  notice  several  times  lately  in 
the  '■  B.J.  "  that  "  J'rench  chalk"  is  recommended  as  an  addi- 
tion to  toning-bnths  to  keep  them  neutral.  You  must  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  "  French  chalk  "  is  a  silicate  of  magnesium, 
and  is  insoluble  in  strong  H.C.L.,  so  it  is  not  likely  to  do  much 
good  in  a  combined  bath. — R.  L.  Botd. 

We  presume  you  refer  to  the  query  on  page  868,  in  which  we 
overlooked  the  fact  that  French  chalk  was  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent.  Of  course,  the  facts  are  as  you  state,  and  French 
chalk  is  of  no  use  in  a  toning-bath.  Common  chalk  or  carbonate 
of  lime  is  the  right  material  to  use. 

Toning  Lantebn-.Sudes. — Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  objec 
tion  to  following  bath  for  toning  lantern-slides:  — 

Water      2  ozs. 

Acid  acetate      2  drams. 

Ammonium  molybdate   10  grs. 

Potass,  ferricjanide    4  grs. 

It  appears  in  "  The  Practical  Photographer."  No.  3,  under  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert's  name.  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  known, 
but  gives  the  most  beautiful  tones,  from  brown  to  a  lovely  golden 
yellow.  Do  you  think  the  slides  would  be  permanent  or  not? — 
R.   L.  Boyd.' 

We  should  say  they  would  be  permanent.  Even  uranium  toned 
slides,  when  varnished  and  bound,  are  reasonably  permanent. 
Studio  Lens. — I  am  at  present  using  a  3B  Dallmeyer  Patent  Portrait 
Lens  in  my  studio,  which  is  30  feet  loiig,  but  the  disadvantage  is 
the  undue  stopping  down  required  to  get,  say,  a  cabinet  portrait 
sharp.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  this,  or  can  you  recommend  me  a 
lens  that  would  be  more  useful;  would  a  Rooa.SA  or  a  Dallmeyer 
3A  be  more  satisfactory? — H.  N. 

With  the  length  of  studio  which  you  have  at  your  disposal,  either 
a  Ross  or  Dallmeyer  3A  will  be  preferable  to  the  lens  you  are 
using.  You  should,  however,  be  able  to  get  good  cabinet  portraits 
with  your  3B  without  undue  stopping  down.  Do  you  make  the 
best  use  of  your  swing  back  in  fiKussing?  For  full  length  figures 
one  of  the  rapid  Tessars  would  be  very  useful,  but  would  be  no 
better  than  the  oortrait  lens  for  head  and  boat  pictures,  or  three- 
quarter  sitting  figures. 
Colour  Prints. — 1.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a  coloured  positive 
from  a  monochrome  negative?  I  think  I  remember  reading  in  the 
"B.J."  of  some  American  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  • 
process  for  same.  .\nd,  in  addition,  several  advertisements  in 
the  "  B.J."  columns  give  one  the  idea  that  some  Such  process  is 
in   vogue.     2.  If    such    n    process   exists,    can   you    describe    the 
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methods  of  working  same?  3.  Mention  is  made  of  the  "  Hein- 
mau "  process  of  colouring.  Can  you  give  particulars  of  this 
process  also  ? 

1.  Yes,  certainly,  llulti-colour  carbon  tissue  produces  this 
result,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  patents.  Such  tissue  is,  or 
was,  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Berlin  firm  of  Dr.  Adolf 
Hesekiel.  2.  We  would  refer  you  to  the  particulars  given  in  our 
issue  of  June  30,  last,  page  500.    3.  We  do  not  know  the  method. 

G::L.\TrNE  for  Lithographic  Process. — Will  you  please  give  me  a 
formula  for  a  thick,  hard  solution  of  gelatine,  not  insoluble?  I 
wish  to  coat  an  aluminium  plate  with  it,  and  then  to  form  image 
on  same,  as  in  oil  printing ;  then  to  be  used,  if  possible,  on  litho- 
graphic machine.  If  you  can  give  me  any  information  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  be  grateful,  as  it  means  a  lot  of  work  for  me  if  it 
can  be  worked  successfully. — D.  JIrRB.«'. 

We  are  afraid  this  will  be  a  little  more  difficult  than  it  appears 
at  first  sight.  Apparently  what  you  want  is  a  form  of  collotype, 
with  a  metal  base  instead  of  the  usual  glass  one.  We  should 
advise  you  to  consult  any  of  the  books  on  collotype,  for  example, 
Fithian's  "Practical  Collotype,"  published  by  Iliffe's  ;  also  different 
forrnulsB  will  be  found  in  the  "  Photographic  Annual  "  for  1911, 
under  "Collotype,"  and  Fritz's  "Photo-Lithography,"  translated 
by  E.  J.  Wall,  might  be  useful. 

Copyright. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me  what  course  to 
take  under  the  following  circumstances  : — A  client  has  given  a 
copy  of  his  portrait  taken  by  me  to  a  magazine  for  reproduction. 
I  claimed  a  reproduction  fee,  and  the  editor  replies  that  the  copy- 
right of  the  portrait  is  with  the  owner  who  ordered  the  photo- 
graphs and  paid  for  them.  What  is  the  position  of  the  photo- 
grapher in  such  a  case  ?  Must  not  his  consent  be  obtained  and  a 
fee  paid  to  him,  or  are  the  sole  rights  with  the  customer  who 
ordered  and  paid  for  the  portrait  ? — F.  A. 

We  are  amazed  that  anyone  should  still  be  ignorant  of  the  most 
elementary  fact  of  a  photographer's  position  in  such  circumstances. 
We  can  easily  tell  you  what  course  to  adopt.  Write  to  the  paper 
apologising  for  your  application,  and  regretting  that  at  the  time 
you  were  unaware  that  the  copyright  in  a  portrait  is  the  property 
of  the  person  who  employs  or  commissions  the  photographer. 

Ch.\noe  of  BtaiTH.— (1)  I  am  in  a  very  decent  commercial  situation, 
with  the  usual  prospect  of  the  average  good  assistant.  Do  you 
consider  that  there  are  better  prospects  in  business  (photography) 
abroad,  say  in  Canada  or  Australiil?  (2)  Do  you  believe  it  ad- 
visable for  me  to  give  up  my  studio  portrait  work,  etc.,  to  obtain 
higher  remuneration  by  going  into  press  work?  If  so,  would  you 
let  me  know  of  the  best  mode  of  procedure,  as  to  approaching 
photographic  press  firms,  etc.,  also  the  general  prospects  of  the 
work?     Thanking  you  gratefully  in  anticipation.— G.   G. 

(1)  Undoubtedly  there  are  better  prospects  for  anyone  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  either  in  Australia  or  Canada.  It  depends  chiefly 
on  one  s  commercial  instincts.  (2)  We  regard  the  press  field  as 
more  uncertain;  certainly,  it  is  more  tempting,  and  the  prospects 
better  for  a  successful  man.  But  the  penalties  for  failure  are 
liable  to  be  heavier  than  in  the  more  prosaic,  less  responsible 
routine  of  studio  portraiture.  Many  of  the  most  successful  have 
shown  their  aptitude,  as  freelances,  and  in  default  of  any  experi 
ence  in  press  photography  it  will  be  little  use  for  you  "to  vvrite 
to  the  press  photographers  or  newspapers. 

Flashlight,  Etc.-(I)  I  want  to  use  a  small  workroom  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  photographs  at  night  by  flashlight.  Should  I 
be  able  to  get  fully-exposed  negatives  by  the  aid  of  a  flashlamp 
w,th  stop  F/8  and  plate  speed  350  H.  and  D.  (head  and  shoulder, 
i  and  ful  -length  portraits)  ?  (2|  I  am  in  a  position  to  purchase 
some  odd  lengths  of  cinematograph  films  depicting  sports,  indus- 
tries, etc.,  and  from  some  of  the  small  positives  I  thought  Sf 
making  negatives  and  then  prints  or  postcards  for  sale.  Should 
I  be  infringing  the  copyright  in  any  way,  or  doing  anvthing 
illegal  by  so  doing?  Who  would  really  hold  the  rights  of 'repro 
duction  if  I  were  to  make  negatives  as  suggested  ?— Len. 

(1)  Certainly,  for  such  portraits  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  full  exposure.  The  exposure  of  the  plates  is  regulated  bv  the 
weight  of  flash  powder  which  is  burnt.  A  few  trials  should  put 
you  right.     Your  only  trouble  will  be  in  getting  rid  of  the  mag- 


nesia fume,  for  which  purpose  you  will  probably  find  it  necessary 
to  rig  up  some  sort  of  a  combustion  chamber  connected  with  the 
outside  air.  (2)  Certainly  you  have  no  right  to  copy  and  multiply 
the  photographs.  -  As  in  the  case  of  any  other  photograph,  they 
are  the  copyright  of  those  producing  them,  or  of  those  commis- 
sioning the  actual  producers. 

Backgrounds  in  Animal  Photographs. — I  enclose  two  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  of  horses,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
kindly  inform  me  how  the  backgrounds  ars  obtained.  I  have  the' 
opportunity  of  photographing  prize  animals,  and  wish  to  avoid 
the  usual  unsightly  background  of  brick  buildings,  etc. — A.  ('■. 
Hall. 

The  particular  reproductions  you  send  ha^ie  the  appearance  of 
having  been  made  from  photographs  which  have  been  blocked  out 
(on  the  print)  in  white  opaque,  and  details  then  put  in  roughly 
with  a  brush.  To  get  similar  results,  for  reproduction  only,  it 
would  be  best  to  block  out  the  background  in  the  negative  with. 
Photopake,  and  put  in  detail  on  the  white  ground  thus  produced 
in  the  prinf.  But  for  obtaining  a  natural  ground  (from  a  suitable- 
photographic  negative)  in  the  print,  the  usual  methods  of  double 
printing  must  be  used.  One  such  is  to  block  out  the  background 
from  the  horse  negative,  then  print  from  this  latter  on  to  albumen 
and  collodion  paper,  and  on  the  still  sensitive  paper  carefully  cover 
the  image  of  the  horse  with  opaque  gamboge  water-colour.  When, 
thus  dry,  the  print  is  placed  under  a  background  negative,  and. 
the  latter  printed  in  as  deeply  as  appears  desirable,  the  composite- 
print  being  then  finished  off  as  usual.  From  it  a  new  negative- 
may  be  made  in  the  camera  if  a  number  of  prints  are  required. 

Eno.agino  a  Canvasser.— I  have  a  small  but  high-class  business,  and: 
have  all  the  trade  I  want  to  keep  myself  going  continually,  but 
am  confident  trade  could  be  increased  if  the  district  was  worked 
by  canvassing,  as  is  frequently  done  in  this  part  by  strangers,  who. 
foist  cheap  and  nasty  work  on  the  public  and  pass  along  to  the- 
next  county.  Now,  I  wish  to  stop  this  and  increase  my  trade- 
into  the  bargain,  and  think  of  engaging  a  canvasser  for  the  same,, 
as  I  have  no  time  to  work  both  ends  myself.  What  would  be  a.. 
fair  salaiy  and  commission  to  a  capable  man?  The  district  is. 
good,  plenty  of  villages,  large  and  small,  and  my  prices  are  good.. 
Good  pay  for  good  work  is  my  motto.  Also,  is  it  usual  for  a  can- 
vasser to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  open  a  business  within  a  certaini 
radius  of  my  own  ?  This  would  be  advisable  in  any  case.  Any 
advice  on  the  subject  would  be  welcome.— F.UR  and  Square. 

While  we  are  never  favourable  to  canvassing  in  the  photographic- 
business,  we  are  quite  with  you  in  recognising  that  it  can  be  made- 
the  basis  of  an  honestly  conducted  business.  Unfortunately,  it  is. 
so  often  found  that  canvassers  embezzle  moneys  paid  to  tliem  bv 
customers,  and  for  such  fraud  the  proprietor  of  the  studio  suffers 
in  reputation,  as  well  as  cash.  Where,  as  in  your  case,  there  i< 
a  business  of  repute,  it  is  most  essential  to  be"  satisfied  with  the  ■ 
bona -fides  of  the  canvasser,  whose  earnings,  partly  salary  and 
partly  commission,  will  be  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  week.  We  should; 
certainly  draft  and  stamp  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the 
canvasser  does  not  represent  another  photographic  firm  over  the 
same  ground  on  leaving  your  emplov. 


'.•  NOTICB  TO  Advertisers.— iiIocfc.<  and  copy  are  received  tub- 
i»ct  to  the  approval  of  the  Pxiblishers,  and  advertisements  arm 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  a$  £•« 
what  appears  in  the  tact  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  "  B.J.   Almanac,"  1912,  is  this  day  on  sale  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


The  intensely  interesting  address,  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  by  Lord  Redesdale  and  concluded  in  this  issue, 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  photographers  who,  like  the  sub- 
ject of  the  address  (Leonardo  da  Vinci),  base  their  work  on  the 
application  of  science  to  art.  Lord  Redesdale's  emphatic  preferences 
for  delicacy  and  refinement  in  photographic  pietorialiam  should  go 
far  towards  discouraging  the  opposite  tendencies  in  present-day 
photography.     (P.   911.) 

Formulae  past  and  present  for  combined  development  and  fixing 
are  given  in  an  article  by  M.  V.  Cremier  (p.  915),  whose  formnlse, 
however,  as  applied  to  English  dry  plates,  we  are  not  able  to 
confirm.     (P.   910.) 

Preventive  and  remedial  measures  in  cases  of  chemical  poisoning 
are  dealt  with  by  ourselves  on  page  909,  and  by  a  correspondent 
on  page  922. 

The  Lumiere  mercury  intensifier,  according  to  our  recent  measure- 
ments, is  well  adapted  for  improving  the  weak  lower  tones  of  an 
under-exposed  negative.     (P.  909.) 

In  Russia,  so  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  writes  to  the  "  Times,"  hand- 
camera  photography  is  not  permitted  without  a  licence,  the  terms 
of  which  forbid  the  holder  from  photographing  anyone  against  their 
will.     (P.  922.) 

The  use  of  resin  as  a  substratum  in  making  photo-engravings  is 
the    subject    of    a    paragraph    under    "Photo-Mechanical    Notes. 
(P.  918.) 

Dark-room  lamps,  cinematography  in  colours,  fireuroofing  fabrics, 
etc.,  figure  among  "  Patents  of  the  Week."    (P.  920.) 


"  Colour  Photoobaphy  "   Supplement. 

-M.  L.  Benoist,  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  has  described  experiments  showing  that  the  use  of  a  white 
backing-card,  when  exposing  Autochrome  plates,  has  no  evil  effect 
on  either  the  definition  or  the  colour-rendering,  while  it  allows  of 
reduction  of  exposure  to  about  two-thirds.     (P.  65.) 

Dr.  Novak  gives  a  formula  for  the  Autochrome  light-filUr  ^tI**" 
making  flashlight  exposures.     (P.  68.) 

The  process  employed  at  the  Dover  Street  Studios  of  preparing 
colour  prints  is  officially  stated  to  be  based  on  the  use  of  bromide 
paper.     (P.  68.) 


New  Methods 
of  Intensifica' 
tion  and 
Reduction. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Last  week  we  described  the  use  u  an 
intensifier  of  Luiuiere's  mercury  physical 
developer  and  also  a  modification  of 
Eder's  process  of  reduction,  in  which  a 
re-developer  is  used  that  is  incapable  of  carrying  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction  too  far.  Since  writing  those  notes  we 
have  made  measurements  of  the  effects  produced,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  intensifier  we  find  that  the  result  is  not 
proportional  to  the  original  scale  of  gradation,  but  shows 
a  far  greater  effect  in  the  lower  tones  than  in  the  upper 
onus.  Graduated  test  slips  were  used,  and  the  densities 
measured  and  plotted  before  and  after  intensification.  In 
the  straight  portion  of  the  curve,  which  resulted  in  one 
trial,  the  lowest  density  was  increased  three  times,  from 
.377  to  1.17,  and  the  highest  density  twice,  from  1.52  to 
3.21.  The  two  densities  in  the  under-exposed  portion  of 
the  curve  were  increased  from  .08  and  .15  to  .67  and  .7b, 
which  involve  increases  of  8.4  and  4.9  times.  The  process 
is  thus  well  adapted  to  improve  the  weak  lower  tones  of  a 
slightly  under-exposed  negative.  The  silver  intensifier 
gives  a  similar  effect,  but  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  it  seems 
that  any  process  of  physical  intensification  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  proportionately  greater  effect  in  the  lower  tones. 
On  the  other  hand,  processes  that  involve  bleaching  and 
an  after-blackening,  such  as  mercury  and  ferrous  oxalate, 
or  the  chromium  process,  tend  to  give  a  result  that  is 
proportionate  throughout  the  scale.  Only  one  intensifier 
so  far  iis  we  know — Monkhoven's — tends  to  reduce  the 
lower  tones  while  it  increases  the  upper  ones,  and  so  this 
appears  to  be  an  exceptional  type  of  intensifier.  The 
method  of  reduction  by  le-development  was  also  submitted 
to  measured  tests,  and  the  results  in  all  cases  showed  that 
the  reduction  was  as  nearly  as  possible  proportional 
throughout  the  whole  scale.  Re-development  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  temperature  of  about  55  degrees  F.  with  the 
formula  given  (2  per  cent,  rodinal  and  1  per  cent,  potas- 
sium bromide)  lessened  the  density  by  about  40  per  cent. 
If  this  is  too  much  reduction  the  bromide  can  be  lessened, 
or  if  more  reduction  is  required  the  time  can  be  shortened 
or  the  bromide  increased.  Some  practical  tests  showed 
this  process  to  be  of  great  service,  and  we  can  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  it  as  safe  and  certain. 


Metol  This   is   a   subject  which   figures  almost 

Poisoning'  every  week  in  our  answers  column  and 

has  often  taken  up  space  in  the  pages  devoted  to  corre- 
spondence. After  many  years'  exemption  from  any  trouble 
of  the  kind  we  have  ourselves  had  experience  of  it  and 
also  of  an  effective  treatment,  and  so  we  are  now  possibly 
in  a  better  position  to  offer  advice  than  we  were  before. 
The  first  symptom  appears  to  be  a  violent  irritation  in 
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the  fingers,  more  especially  between  them,  and  this  irrita- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  minute  red  spots 
so  small  that  they  may  be  easily  overlooked.  The  next 
stage  is  the  cracking  of  the  skin;  deep  ruts  appear,  the 
skin  scales  oS,  and  the  irritation  is  then  succeeded  by 
great  soreness.  The  remedy  we  applied  was  the  ichthyol 
and  resorcin  ointment  given  in  the  Almanac,  and  a  few 
applications  speedily  brought  relief.  Ichthyol  soap,  ob- 
tainable at  any  chemist's,  we  also  found  to  be  an  excellent 
and  very  pleasant  aid  in  the  cure.  When,  however,  the 
first  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  process  of  skinning  goes 
on  for  a  long  time,  a  month  or  so,  and  during  this  period 
hazeline  cream  seems  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  ointment 
and  far  more  agreeable  than  the  odorous  ichthyol  com- 
pound. Plenty  of  the  cream  should  be  used,  and  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  If  at  work  the  hands  can  be  wiped  free 
from  grease,  and  still  the  effect  will  last  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  so  long  as  the  hands  are  not  washed.  The 
first  attack  of  poisoning  we  had  was  not  recognised.  The 
irritation  and  skinning  was  a  nuisance,  but  as  we  had 
dropped  developing  for  a  period  of  about  three  months 
matters  righted  themselves  without  any  treatment.  The 
moment,  however,  we  got  back  to  the  dark-room  the  trouble 
'came  back  in  a  worse  form  and  was  then  recognised. 


Dark-room  Our  advice  to  readers  is  to  take  steps 

Precautions.        on  the  first  appearance  of  the  irritation, 
which  ma'y  be  taken  as  an  infallible  first 
sign.     Use  the  ichthyol  ointment  at  night  and  whenever  it  j 
is  convenient,  use  hazeline  when  the  other  is  inadmissible, 
and  ichthyol  soap  at  all  times  for  washing.     At  the  same 
time  the  fingers  must  be  kept  out  of  the  solutions ;   not  ! 
only  metol  but  all  the  others  are  bad  for  them  while  the 
skin  is  broken,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  of  these 
other  solutions  the  usual  acid  fixing  bath  should  be  as  care- 
fully avoided  as  any.     Rubber  gloves  should  be  looked  on    ■ 
as  essential  if  work  must  be  continued,  and  care  must  be   ' 
taken  that  these  do  not  get  torn.     If  they  do  they  should   \ 
at  once  be  patched  on  the  inside  with  thin  rubber  and 
some   rubber   solution.       While   wearing  them   the   finger- 
nails must  be  kept  trimmed  very  close,  otherwise  they  will   ' 
soon  penetrate  the  finger-tips  and  let  in  the  solutions  under 
the  nails,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  places  for  it  to  act. 
If  taken  in  time  two  or  three  months'  care  should  see  a 
perfect  cure,  but  once  the  trouble  has  been  experienced  it 


is  always  likely  to  recur,  therefore  if  metol  cannot  be 
dropped  rubber  gloves  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  perma^ 
nent  necessity.  The  use  of  the  ichthyol  ointment  should 
be  kept  up  so  long  as  any  irritation,  rash,  or  inflammation 
is  felt,  but  afterwards,  when  the  only  trouble  is  the  per- 
petual skinning  of  the  fingers,  the  evil-smelling  ointment 
can  be  dropped  in  favour  of  the  hazeline,  which  has  no 
objectionable  features.  This  must  be  kept  up  until  the 
skinning  has  ceased. 


COMBINED    DEVELOPMENT   AND   FIXING. 

The  paper  on  ^his  subject  by  M.  V.  Cremier,  a  translation 
of  which  we  give  on  another  page,  contains  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  various  methods  of  combined  development 
and  fixing  that  have  been  advocated  from  time  to  time, 
and  also  a  new  method  put  forward  by  the  author  himself. 
This  method  merely  involves  the  addition  of  hypo  to  a 
diamidophenol  developer,  and  while  M.  Cremier  seems  to 
have  been  successful  with  it  in  the  case  of  certain  plates 
of  Continental  make,  we  have  failed  to  secure  perfectly 
fixed  images  with  English  rapid  plates,  even  when  the 
action  was  prolonged  for  an  hour  or  more.  In  every  case 
we  had  finally  to  resort  to  an  ordinary  fixing-bath  to  finish 
the  fixing  operation,  and,  therefore,  the  process  can  hardly 
be  considered  to  have  worked  quite  satisfactorily.  The 
final  results,  however,  showed  little  or  no  difference  from 
others  produced  by  developing  for  a  few  minutes  only  in 
the  ordinary  fashion  with  the  same  developer  minus  the 
hypo,  from  which  U  would  appear  that  this  salt  acts  as 
a  strong  restramer  when  added  to  the  diamidophenol  de- 
veloper. Apparently  it  reduces  the  speed  of  development 
to  about  one-fifteenth  that  of  the  plain  developer ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  produce  fog,  as  it  usually  does  with  other 
reducers.  We  are  unable  to  confirm  the  suggestion  that 
the  process  tends  to  give  greater  contrast  in  the  case  of 
over-exposure,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  amount  of  con- 
trast obtained  depended  on  the  time  of  development. 
Greater  contrast  was  secured  by  the  combined  method  at 
the  cost  of  greater  fog  in  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  plate, 
while  when  we  so  moderated  the  time  as  to  produce  results 
with  equal  fog,  the  ordinary  development  method  gave  the 
greater  contrast.  We  are  just  as  unable  to  follow  M. 
Cremier's  theoretical  arguments  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
combined  development  in  cases  of  under-exposure  as  we 
are  to  prove  them  in  the  case   of   over-exposure,   and  we 
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The  fifty-first  annual  issue  of  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  is  published  to-day,  December  1. 

Among  other  new  features  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac 
are  articles  as  follows:  — 

Lantern-slide  Making.  Bt  the  Editor. 
A  complete  practical  guide  to  the  making  of  lantern- 
transparencies  by  reduction  and  contact,  illustrated  with 
special  drawings  of  apparatus ;  processes  of  development 
for  black  and  warm  tones ;  warm  tones  by  after-toning, 
and  other  methods  of  producing  the  best  results. 

At  Homk  Portraiture.     By  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S. 

Precise  directions  for  indoor  and  outdoor  portraiture 
without  a  studio.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  art 
supplement  plates,  showing  efiects  of  good  and  bad 
lighting. 

Hints  in  Pictures. 

A  section  entitled  "  How  to  Do  It,"  helping  the  beginner 
to  perform  such   operations   as   stripping  negative  films, 


mounting  prints,  etc. 
tions. 


One  hundred  and  twenty  illustrs^- 


As  in  recent  issues,  the  systematic  review  of  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  year  under  the  title  "  Epitome  of  Progress  " 
is  a  strong  feature  of  the  volume. 

Also,  as  in  previous  years,  the  Novelties  in  photographic 
apparatus  which  have  recently  come  upon  the  British 
market  are  fully  reviewed  as  the  result  of  personal  trial 
or  inspection.  Formula  for  the  photographic  processes 
likewise  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  volume,  and  give 
perhaps  the  best  insiglit  into  the  latest  approved  practice 
which  is  obtainable. 

The  line  followed  in  the  previous  editions  of  the 
Almanac  is  maintained  in  general,  but  in  a  number 
of  particulars  the  arrangement  of  the  volume  for  1912 
is  modified  to  make  it  more  than  ever  the  book  of 
universal  photographic  reference. 
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fear  that  ho  will  eventually  find,  as  he  is  now  prepared  to 
admit  is  quite  possible,  that  his  hypotheses  indeed  contain 
errors. 

As  we  have  said,  tlie  solution  failed  to  fix  tlie  plates 
perfectly,  and  it  appears  evident  that  more  hypo  is  re- 
quired for  the  plate  we  used.  This,  however,  would  mean 
greater  restraint  and  less  density,  and  so  we  doubt  if  at 
the  best  the  final  result  would  be  satisfactory.  M. 
Cremier's  formula  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  most  promising 
vet  suggested;' but,  still,  its  trial  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
prove  that  combined  development  and  fixing  has  any 
material  advantages.  In  any  case,  it  has  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage in  point  of  time.  Assuming  the  solution  to  fix  and 
develop  perfectly  in  half  an  hour,  that  is  twice  the  time 
necessary  for  separate  development  and  fixing.     Even  the 


twenty  minutes  given  by  M.  Cremier  with  the  pUte*  h» 
died  18  longu-  than  the  ordinary  time.  We  mutt,  how- 
ever, admit  thai  the  process,  if  perfectly  adjusted  to  the 
plates  in  uoe,  might  be  of  service  to  the  careleat  worker 
who  is  liable  to  over-develop  his  negatives  at  one  time 
and  under-develop  them  at  others.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  worth  .vhile  to  experiment  further  with  English  plates, 
and  sf'C  if  such  adjustment  is  possible.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  think  that  diamidophenol  is  suited  to  all 
plates,  us  it  is  certainly  rather  liable  to  produce  foggy 
results  in  some  cases.  We  may  add  that  low  temperature 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  process  in  our 
hands,  for  in  one  case  the  solution  was  used  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  90  degrees  F.  without  any  favourable 
result. 


ART    AND    THE    EXACT    SCIENCES. 


(The    presidential    address    before    the    Royal    Photographic    Society,  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Redesdale,  G.C.V.O., 

K.C.B.,  etc.) 

II. 


Hehe  as  artist  we  must  leave  Leonardo.  Volumes  have  been 
written  upon  his  works ;  more  volumes  will  probably  yet  be 
written.  This  evening  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  the  other 
side  of  his  character.  It  is  as  the  exponent  of  the  exact 
sciences  and  as  a  genius  of  almost  universal  powers  that  I 
wish  to  bring  him  before  you.  Of  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life 
very  little  accurate  knowledge  is  available — indeed,  not  much 
more  than  I  have  sketched  in  above.  He  was  thirty-two  years 
of  age  when  he  left  Florence  for  Milan.  There  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  the  meantime  he  had  spent  at  least  three 
years  in  Eastern  travel,  during  which  he  visited  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Armenia.  Richter  ingeniously  brings  forward 
in  support  of  this  story  the  numerous  allusions  to  the  East 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  In  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  eruptions  of 
Etna  and  Stromboli ;  in  the  library  at  Windsor  Castle  a 
description  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus;  one  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Institut  de  France  has  the  design  of  a  bridge  to  unite  Pera 
with  Constantinople;  the  Codex  Atlanticus  at  Milan  bears  a 
still  more  convincing  testimony  in  the  shape  of  a  draft  letter 
to  the  Diodario  (the  Deratdar)  of  Syria,  in  which  he  recites 
the  work  undertaken  for  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  the  name 
often  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  Cairo.  "  Here  am  I,"  writes 
Leonardo,  "  in  Armenia  to  carry  out  with  devotion  the  work 
with  which  you  entrusted  me  when  you  sent  me  hither.  To 
bagin  with  the  districts  which  appear  to  me  most  suitable,  I 
went  to  tlie  town  of  Chalendra.  It  is  a  town  close  to  our 
frontier  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  range,"  etc.,  etc.  Again, 
"  I  do  not  deserve  the  charge  of  idleness,  O  Diodario,  as 
your  reproaches  seem  to  suggest ;  but  rather  as  your  kindness 
which  is  boundless  has  created  the  office  entrusted  to  me,  I 
felt  bound  to  make  experiments  and  to  make  researches  into 
the  reason  of  such  considerable  and  stupendous  effects  " — the 
allusion  being  to  the  damage  done  by  a  hideous  earthquake, 
the  "  grande  e  stupendo  effecto "  of  which  the  Sultan  had 
himself  witnessed  on  a  journey  in  1477.  In  the  face  of  this 
evidence  one  would  think  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
Leonardo  did  actually  undertake  this  journey,  and  that  he 
was  employed  as  an  engineer  by  the  Sultan  Kait  Bai.  It  is 
but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  writers  so  eminent  as  Miintz, 
S6ailles,  and  Govio,  hinting  that  the  letters  were  part  of  a 
romance  which  Leonardo  projected  but  never  finished,  receive 
the  story  only  with  the  greatest  reservation;  for  myself  I  have 
thought  it  to  be  at  least  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  mentioned 


this  evening,  especially  as  it  concerns  the  scientific  and 
mechanical  side  of  our  hero's  capabilities — the  object  being 
nothing  less  than  the  reconstruction  of  a  city  which  had  been 
flooded  by  the  collapse  of  a  mountain  damming  up  a  river. 

Florence  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  fitting 
cradle  for  tiie  development  of  Leonardo's  special  scientific 
genius.  Art,  industry,  commerce,  and  finance  flourished 
amazingly,  and  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  Leghorn  from 
the  Genoese  gave  the  Florentine  merchants  and  manufacturers 
facilities  for  the  inlet  of  raw  materials  and  the  export  of  their 
finished  wares.  Cloth  factories,  the  weaving  of  gold  and  silver 
brocade,  dyes  the  secrets  of  which  were  a  jealously  guarded 
state  monopoly,  were  among  the  chief  industrial  products. 
Machinery  at  work  everywhere,  a  fever  of  commercial  activity 
—what  a  stimulus  must  these  surroundings  have  been  to  such 
a  mind  as  Leonardo's  !  It  was,  as  Hermann  Grothe  says,  "  the 
age  of  Pericles  returned  once  more."  The  rattle  and  din  of 
machinery  were  dear  to  Leonardo's  heart^mechanics  were  to 
him,  as  he  said  himself,  "  the  Paradise  of  sciences  by  the  aid 
of  which  we  reach  the  fruit  of  mathematics,"  and  so  we  find 
him  scheming,  planning,  inventing.  At  one  moment  he  is 
designing  a  light-house — at  another  he  is  deeply  absorbed  in 
plans  for  making  the  Amo  navigable,  for  converting  it  into  a 
sort  of  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Hydrostatics,  water,  the  waves 
of  the  sea  offer  problems  which  enchant  him.  He  perceives  the 
power  of  steam,  and  tries  to  apply  it  as  a  motive  power  to 
boats  and  pumps :  he  constructs  a  steam  gun,  the  invention 
of  which,  for  some  unknown  and  perfectly  mythical  reason, 
he  attributes  to  Archimedes :  he  turns  a  roasting-spit  by  the 
hot  air  of  the  chimney :  he  invents  an  instrument  for  planing 
and  another  for  boring  wooden  pipes :  his  saw  is  still  used  at 
the  quarries  of  Carrara :  he  makes  cranes,  levers,  a  weaving 
machine,  a  rain  gauge :  he  discovers  the  topsyturvydom  of  the 
camera  obscura :  his  studies  in  artillery,  including  a  movable 
breech,  are  marvellous  :  optics  engross  him.  He  does  not  invent 
the  telescope,  but  he  sees  the  moon  through  a  lens.  Nothing 
is  too  great,  nothing  too  small  to  occupy  his  attention.  But 
perhaps  his  most  absorbing  experiments  were  those  upon  avia- 
tion, and  in  view  of  the  progress  which  within  the  last  few 
years  has  been  made  in  that  direction  they  are  of  supreme 
interest  to-day.  For  thirty  years,  at  Milan  first  and  then  at 
Rome,  he  laboured  at  making  a  flying  machine.  He  invented 
a  parachute,  and  although  the  Montgolfier  balloon  was  not 
invented  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  had  di»- 
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covered  the  principle— for  Vasari  tells  us  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  figures  of  animals  in  a  thin  waxen  film  which, 
when  he  had  inflated  them  with  hot  air,  floated  about  aloft  to 
the  great  amusement  of  his  friends.  But  Leonardo  was  much 
too  keen-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  by  using  a 
machine  lighter  than  itself,  not  by  balloons  or  parachutes,  that 
the  air  was  to  be  conquered.  If  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  great 
endeavour,  he  at  any  rate  perceived  that  if  man  is  to  fly  it 
must  be  by  some  means  similar  to  those  with  which  the  bird  is 
endowed.  The  flight  of  the  eagle  poised  in  the  air,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  joints  and  feathers  in  the  wing,  all  these  were 
carefully  observed  and  imitated,  all  that  was  wanting  was  the 
motor:  he  had  only  the  muscles  of  the  flying  man  himself 
upon  which  to  depend,  and  so  he  failed.  But  with  what  a 
frenzy  of  excited  interest  he  would  have  watched  the  evolutions 
of  an  aeroplane  of  to-day.  The  goal  of  his  dreams,  of  the 
long  endeavours  of  thirty  years,  reached  at  last.  Man  the 
Master  of  the  Air. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  within  the  limits  of  the  time  that 
I  must  give  myself,  to  go  more  deeply  into  Leonardo's 
mechanical  work.  He  invented  many  things  and  made  many 
improvements  in  the  work  of  others.  Whatever  he  did  was 
distinguished  by  delicacy  and  lightness  far  ahead  of  the 
clumsy  work  of  some  of  those  who  followed  him. 

Leonardo  was  thirty  years  of  age  when,  in  1483,  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  sent  him  to  Milan  with  a  present  of  a  lute 
for  Lodovico  Sforza  11  Moro,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  There  are  several  versions  of  the  story 
of  his  mission.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  them.  It 
is  enough  for  us  that  he  went,  and  that  he  afterwards  offered 
his  services  to  the  Duke  in  a  letter  which  is  of  the  greatest 
interest,  as  giving  his  own  estimate  of  his  capabilities.  Here 
is  Richter's  version:  — 

"  Having,  most  illustrious  Lord,  seen  and  duly  considered 
the  experiments  of  all  those  who  repute  themselves  masters  in 
the  art  of  inventing  instruments  of  war,  and  having  found 
that  their  instruments  differ  in  no  way  from  such  as  are 
in  common  use,  I  will  endeavour,  without  wishing  to  injure 
anyone  else,  to  make  known  to  Your  Excellency  certain  secrets 
of  my  own  as  briefly  enumerated  here  below. 

1.  "  I  have  a  way  of  consti'ucting  very  light  bridges,  most 
easy  to  carry,  by  which  the  enemy  may  be  pursued  and  put 
to  flight.  Others  also  of  a  stronger  kind,  that  resist  fire  or 
assault,  and  are  easy  to  place  and  to  remove.  I  know  ways 
also  for  burning  and  destroying  those  of  the  enemy. 

2.  "  In  case  of  investing  a  place  I  know  how  to  remove  the 
water  from  ditches  and  to  make  various  scaling  ladders,  and 
other  such  instruments. 

3.  "  Item :  If,  on  account  of  the  height  or  strength  of  a 
position,  the  place  cannot  be  bombarded,  I  have  a  way  for 
ruining  every  fortress  which  is  not  on  stone  foundations. 

4.  "  I  can  also  make  a  kind  of  cannon,  easy  and  convenient 
to  transport,  that  will  discharge  inflammable  matters,  causing 
great  injury  to  the  enemy,  and  also  great  terror  from  the 
smoke. 

5.  "  Item :  By  means  of  narrow  and  winding  underground 
passages  made  without  noise,  I  can  contrive  a  way  for  passing 
under  ditches  or  any  stream. 

6.  "  Item :  I  can  construct  covered  carts,  secure  and  in- 
destructible, bearing  artillery,  which  entering  among  the  enemy, 
will  break  the  strongest  body  of  men,  and  which  the  infantry 
jian  follow  without  any  impediment.  » 

7.  "  I  can  construct  cannon,  mortars,  and  fire  engines  of 
beautiful  and  useful  shape,  and  different  from  those  in  common 
use. 

8.  "  Where  the  use  of  cannon  is  impracticable,  I  can  replace 
them  by  catapults,  mangonels,  and  engines  for  discharging 
missiles  of  admirable  efficacy,  and  hitherto  unknown — in  short, 


according  as  the  case  may  be,  I  can  contrive  endless  means  of 
offence. 

9.  "  And,  if  the  fight  should  be  at  sea,  I  have  numerous 
engines  of  the  utmost  activity  both  for  attack  and  defence, 
vessels  that  will  resist  the  heaviest  fire :  also  powders  or 
vapours. 

10.  "  In  time  of  peace,  I  believe  I  can  equal  anyone  in 
architecture,  and  in  constructing  buildings,  public  or  private, 
and  in  conducting  water  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  Then  I  can  execute  sculpture,  whether  in  marble,  bronze,  or 
terra-cotta,  also  in  painting  I  can  do  as  much  as  any  other, 
be  he  who  he  may. 

"  Further,  I  would  engage  to  execute  the  bronze  horse  in. 
lasting  memory  of  your  father  and  of  the  illustrious  House  of 
Sforza,  and  if  any  of  the  above-mentioned  things  should  appear 
impossible  and  impracticable  to  you,  I  offer  to  make  trial  of 
them  in  your  park,  or  in  any  other  place  that  may  please 
Your  Excellency,  to  whom  I  commend  myself  in  utmost 
humility." 

This  letter,  as  one  critic,  Mrs.  Heaton,  shrewdly  observed, 
could  only  have  been  written  by  a  genius  or  by  a  fool.  The 
writer  was  certainly  no  fool.  Those  were  stormy  times,  and  the 
promise  of  all  these  death-dealing  instruments  probably  carried 
great  weight  with  Lodovico,  who  had,  moreover,  already  been 
captivated  by  Leonardo's  musical  powers  and  by  the  charm  of 
his  conversation.  His  wit  was  proverbial.  May  I  give  you  an 
instance  of  it  related  by  Geraldi  ? 

Leonardo  was  a  very  dilatory  worker ;  for  whole  days  he 
would  remain  in  contemplation  of  his  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper,  doing  nothing.  The  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie  was  at  last  so  angry  that  he  complained 
officially  to  Duke  Lodovico  of  the  painter's  slowness  in  finishi 
ing  his  great  fresco.  The  head  of  Judas  alone  remained  to 
painted,  and  so  it  had  been  for  more  than  a  year,  during 
which  time  he  had  not  once  put  foot  inside  the  convent* 
Lodovico  sent  for  Leonardo,  who  answered — "  The  fathers  know 
nothing  about  painting.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  been 
inside  their  convent  for  a  long  time,  but  they  are  wrong  when  thej 
say  that  I  do  not  spend  at  least  two  hours  every  day  on  the  work. '' 
"  How  can  that  be,"  said  the  Duke,  "  if  you  do  not  go  there?  " 
"  Sir,"  replied  Leonardo,  "  Your  Excellency  knows  that  there  onlj 
remains  to  be  painted  the  head  of  Judas,  the  greatest  villain 
that  ever  lived :  it  is  meet  that  his  wickedness  should  b« 
reflected  in  his  countenance.  For  a  year  and  more  I  have  been 
going  night  and  morning  to  the  Barghetto,  where,  as  Youi 
Excellency  knows,  all  the  rascaldom  in  your  capital  congregates. 
I  have  not  found  a  single  face  suitable.  I  can  only  suggest 
that  the  Prior  should  himself  give  me  a  sitting :  he  is  admii 
ably  adapted  for  the  part.  My  only  hesitation  has  been  owin 
to  unwillingness  to  turn  him  into  ridicule  in  his  own 
convent. ' ' 

Leonardo  having  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  remained  ai 
Milan  for  nearly  twenty  years,  which  probably  represented  tha 
period  of  his  greatest  activity,  even  though  they  could  not  be 
reckoned  as  the  most  fruitful  in  artistic  work.  His  duties 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  engineering  and  witli 
the  more  frivolous  business  of  devising  eutertainments  and 
pageants  for  the  court  whose  darling  he  was.  In  Art,  "  The 
Last  Supper  "  and  the  great  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza  were 
his  principal  achievements ;  alas  !  centuries  of  damp  and  cruel 
neglect  have  all  but  obliterated  the  first;  and  the  second,  as 
I  said  above,  died  still-born  in  war. 

Marvellous  indeed  were  the  speculations  of  this  god-like  man 
in  every  branch  of  natural  science— speculations  upon  which  he 
brought  to  bear  the  exactitude  of  the  study  of  mathematics 
whicli  were  to  him  a  religion.  "  Non  mi  legga  chi  non  e  mate- 
matico,"  he  exclaims —  Let  no  man  read  me  who  is  not  a 
•mathematician,"   and  again,  "No  human  investigation  can  be 
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«alled  true  science  unless  it  passes  the  test  of  mathematical 

demonstration,"    and    "  The    man    who    despises    mathematics 
nourishes  himself  with  confusion."     This,  with  the  addition  of 
experience  which  he  called  "  the  common  mother  of  all  science* 
and  art,"  was  the  law  which  he  laid  down  for  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  his   thoughts  and  experiments.     But  in   order  to 
appraise   at  their  true  value  the  scientific   intuitions  of   this 
inspired  brain,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
fitate  of  knowledge,   and  the  conception  of  the  universe  which 
was  the  doctrine — nay,  more,  the  religious  belief — of  those  days. 
"The  earth  was  a  flat  surface,   ocean-girt,   traversed   by  rivers 
and  divided  by  seas,  lakes,  and  mountains,  created  by  Jehovah 
in  seven  days.     Above  the  earth,  separated  from  it  by  the  air 
which   we   breathe,    was   Heaven,    the   abode  of  God   Himself, 
where,   surrounded  by  worshipping  angels  and  saints,  He  was 
waiting   to   welcome    the   souls   of    the   righteous   into   eternal 
happiness.     Below   the  earth   were  Hell   and   the   Devil.     You 
may    perhaps    remember    how    nearly    the    great    voyage    of 
■Christopher  Columbus  came  to  an  end,  because  his  crew,  being 
mutinous   and   at   the   same   time  deeply   religious,    were   con- 
vinced that  they  were  approaching  the  rim  of  the  earth,  and 
1;hat  one  fine  day  they  would  topple  over  and  be  hurled,  ship 
and  all,  into  the  flames  of  Hell.     Of  a  solar  system,  stiU  less 
of  many  solar  systems,  there  was  not  an  inkling,  for  the  dis- 
•coveries  of  Copernicus  were  not  made  known  to  the  world  until 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Leonardo's  death ;  and  then  what  a 
stir  the  "  De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  "  raised  among  the  orthiv 
<lox  when  it  was  sent  out  from  the  death-bed  of  its  paralysed 
author !     Martin  Luther  with  his  sledge-hammer  oratory  de- 
nounced the  heretic  who  dared  to  propound  a  theory  contradict- 
ing   divine    revelation.       Melanchthon,    the   most   learned   of 
Luther's   helpers,    called   upon   the   lay  lords  of  the  earth  to 
suppress  it.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  less  intolerant ; 
but    it    is   remarkable    that   though    Copernicus   dedicated    his 
book  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1882  that 
tooks  denying  the  revealed  truth  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
«arth  were  removed  from  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 

Leonardo's  writings  were  copious  and  all-embracing ;  un- 
fortunately, though  he  appears  to  have  meditated  their  arrange- 
ment and  "publication  in  substantive  book  form,"  this  was 
never  done,  and  they  remained  as  aphorisms — dis'jointed 
thoughts  of  the  deepest  significance  scribbled,  as  they  occurred 
to  him,  in  note-books,  one  of  which  he  always  carried  with  him, 
or  jotted  down  hurriedly  on  the  margin  or  on  the  back  of 
some  drawing  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  staying  his  pencil 
in  mid-course  to  record  a  fleeting  thought.  On  the  first  sketch 
for  the  "  Last  Supper "  is  a  geometrical  problem  with  its 
solution  in  cyphers ;  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  with  studies  for 
the  heads  of  the  Apostles  and  our  Lord,  is  the  plan  of  a 
machine  with  explanatory  remarks  (Chamberlain).  These 
note-books  and  sketches  are  scattered  among  the  museums  of 
Europe,  the  chief  part  in  England,  and  of  these  a  vast  collec- 
tion in  Windsor  Castle.  Some  of  the  notes  have  not  yet,  so  it 
is  said,  been  deciphered.  And,  indeed,  the  deciphering  is  no 
•.small  labour ;  for  Leonardo,  who  by  the  bye  was  left-handed, 
for  some  secret  reason  wrote  in  the  Eastern  fashion  from  right 
to  left,  so  that  the  quickest  way  of  reading  him  is  to  hold 
•the  sheet  up  to  a  looking-glass.  Possibly  he  adopted  this 
■method  to  puzzle  would-be  pirates;  possibly,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
since  his  views  were  anything  but  orthodox,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  true  that  the  Holy 
•Office  was  by  no  means  so  bloodthirsty  in  Italy  as  it  was  in 
the  Spanish  Peninsula;  still  it  was  a  terror. 

Pregnant  indeed  were  some  of  the  thoughts  thus  jotted  do^wn. 

II  sole  non  si  muove:  the  sun  does  not  move.     Here  in  seven 

.syllables  is  the  kernel  of  the  Copernican  system.     Again — "  The 

irth  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  sun's  orbit  nor  in  the  centre 

jf  the  world."    He  goes  a  step  further—"  There  are  many  stars 


which  are  many  time*  greater  than  the  star  which  is  onr 
earth."  He  see*  that  the  moon  has  no  light  of  its  own,  but 
only  light  reflected  from  the  sun,  and  that  our  earth  seen  from 
the  moon  must  have  the  same  appearance  that  the  moon  haa 
to  us.  He  argues  that  the  earth  must  be  alinoat  spherical  and 
rerolves  upon  ita  axia. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  this  wonderful  Lermardo, 
notably  by  Seaille*,  Muntz,  Richter,  Arstoe  Houssaye,  Goethe, 
and  above  all  by  Ravaisson  Mollien,  who  with  infinite  pains 
has  deciphered  and  translated  his  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  the  Institut  de  Paris,  that  it  needs  no  more  than  mere 
scissors-and-paste  work  to  show  you  how  they  foreatalled  the 
discoveries  of  following  centuries. 

His  eye,  fincstra  dell'  anima — the  window  of  the  soul  —as  he 
called  it,  was  ever  at  work.  "  Seeing,"  he  said,  "  is  the  noblest 
of  the  senses";  and  he  saw.  He  more  than  guessed  at  the 
s«"crets  of  geology.  He  recognised  the  power  of  water  carving 
out  mountains  and  depressing  valleys.  He  reasoned  out  the 
stratification  of  rocks,  and  traced  the  evidence  of  prehistoric 
seas  in  the  marine  shells  and  deposits  among  the  hills.  The 
fossil  plants  teach  him  new  and  unsuspected  lessons  in  the 
world's  history— was  he  not  the  creator  of  Geology  7 

The  botanists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  been  accredited  with  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
phyllotaxy,  that  is,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  their 
stem.  Leonardo  had  described  it  and  carefully  drawn  it  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier.  Hear  what  he  says.  "  Nature 
has  disposed  the  leaves  of  the  last  twigs  of  many  plants  in 
such  a  fashion  that  the  sixth  leaf  is  always  over  the  first. 
This  is  doubly  to  the  advantage  of  the  plant.  First,  inasmuch 
as  the  new  twig  or  fruit  is  bom  in  the  following  year  at  the 
juncture  of  the  leaf,  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  twig  can 
travel  down  and  feed  the  bud.  Secondly,  when  the  new  growth 
takes  place  in  the  following  year  the  new  twigs  do  not  cover 
one  another,  for  the  five  twigs  are  borne  turned  in  five  different 
directions,  the  sixth  being  borne  above  the  first  at  a  consider- 
able distance."  In  the  same  way  he  saw  that  the  concentric 
rings  on  the  cut  stem  of  a  tree  showed  its  age — a  discovery 
not  made  public  till  the  sevente«'nth  century. 

"Anatomy,"  says  JI.  Seailles,  'occupied  him  during  his 
whole  life."  Showing  thereby  what  he  had  endured  himself; 
he  warned  the  student  that  he  must  face  much  that  is  dis- 
gusting and  terrible.  It  was  by  autopsy  and  dissection  that 
he  penetrated  many  of  the  secrets  of  life  and  death.  His 
greatest  discovery  was  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  he 
noticed  just  a  century  before  William  Harvey  delivered  his 
famous  lectures.  His  anatomical  studies,  illustrated  by  careful 
drawings,  show  with  what  pains  he  analysed  that  most  complex 
of  all  machines,  the  human  body.  The  bones,  the  muscles  and 
tendons,  the  veins,  arteries,  and  viscera.  The  eye,  the  finesira 
dcW  anima,  was  always  searching,  probing,  discovering.  To 
comparative  anatomy  he  gives  special  attention — he  compares 
man  with  the  ape;  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  felines  with 
the  cat ;  and  the  bull  with  the  buffalo,  the  stag,  the  buck  and 
the  ro'.^ ;  the  horse,  his  special  favourite  among  beasts,  with 
the  ass  and  the  mule.  He  shows  where  the  distinctions  between 
different  genera  and  species  lie;  he  traces  the  points  of 
similarity  between  the  arm  of  the  man  and  the  wing  of  the 
bird.  He  shows  how  all  the  animals  of  the  earth  are  con- 
structed upon  one  homogeneous  plan.  Muscles,  bones,  and 
nerves  arc  common  to  all,  varying  only  in  length  and  size. 

In  an  age  when  black  magic  was  an  article  of  faith,  and 
every  pope  and  king  had  his  adept  in  league  with  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  hunting  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  Leonardo,  with  his  encyclopedic  curiosity, 
had  not  investigated  the  claims  and  the  powers  of  the  sorcerers 
and  alchymists.  His  mathematical  mind  quickly  disposed  of 
them.     Palmistry   and   th.<  line  of  life  he  dismissed  in  these 
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words,  "  If  you  take  the  markings  of  the  hand  to  predict  the 
future,  you  will  find  that  great  armies  and  numerous  equipages 
have  succumbed  at  the  same  hour,  and  that  nevertheless  the 
markings  were  absolutely  different  in  each  individual." 
Further,  "  Of  all  human  opinions  we  must  regard  as  the  most 
foolish  the  belief  in  necromancy,  the  sister  of  alchemy."  It 
was  pretended  indeed  by  some  persons  that  Leonardo  had  him- 
self given  encouragement  to  these  impostures.  If  he  did  have 
aught  to  do  with  them,  it  was  obviously  only  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  their  falsehood. 

Upon  the  last  years  of  Leonardo's  life  I  will  not  dwell.  Evil 
days  had  fallen  upon  Milan,  where  he  would  fain  have  remained 
to  cast  the  mighty  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and  gather 
together  in  one  vast  encyclopsedic  work  the  voluminous  notes 
which  he  had  made  during  so  many  years.  If  that  could  have 
been  done,  the  world's  knowledge  would  have  been  advanced  by 
an  immeasurable  time,  for  it  was  not  till  centuries  had  elapsed 
that  the  scattered  wisdom  of  the  man  was  deciphered,  but,  alas  ! 
never  put  together.  The  fates  had  willed  it  otherwise.  Many 
a  man  earned  fame,  and  justly  earned  it,  by  the  discovery 
of  facts  now  to  science  but  which  had  been  known  to,  or  sus- 
pected by,  Leonardo,  buried  rather  than  recorded  in  the  secrecy 
"of  his  cryptic  and  disjointed  writings. 

He  became  a  wanderer.  He  travelled  in  Central  Italy  and 
returned  to  Florence,  and  became  attached  to  Louis  XII.  He 
went  to  Rome  and  worked  for  the  great  Medici  Pope  Leo  XII., 
who  treated  him  somewhat  shabbily,  but  left  that  city  to  join 
Francis  I.,  at  Pavia,  and  after  once  more  visiting  Milan,  the 
scene  of  so  many  triumphs,  so  many  memories,  and  so  much 
disappointment,  he  followed  the  king  to  France  in  1516. 
Francis  gave  him  as  his  home  the  Chateau  de  Cloux,  near 
Amboise,  where  the  Court  often  went.  Here  he  lived  peacefully 
for  three  years,  but  the  end  was  not  happy.  Prematurely 
aged,  for  he  was  only  sixty-four  years  old,  crippled  by  paralysis, 
worn  out  by  the  vast  energies  of  his  genius,  the  great  hand- 
some man,  the  profound  thinker,  the  prophet  of  science,  the 
incomparable  artist,  commending  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  St.  Michael  and  all  the  Saints,  passed  into  eternity.  Two 
men  wept  for  him  :  his  friend,  pupil,  and  executor,  Melzo,  and 
the  great  king  who  loved  him  dearly. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  sorely  tried  your  patience,  and  yet 
I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  few  more  minutes,  in 
order  that  I  maj'  show  you  why  I  have  chosen  this  subject 
for  our  consideration  this  evening,  and  what  are  the  lessons 
and  the  encouragement  which,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the 
photographer  may  derive  from  it. 

Photography  has  been  reproached  with  being  a  mere 
mechanical  process.  In  a  sense  that  is  true ;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  that,  it  is  capable  of  being  inspired  with  such  poetic  grace 
and  beauty  that  it  may  well  claim  the  right  of  entrance  into 
the  holy  of  holies  of  Art's  temple.  Only  think  how  Leonardo, 
the  man  to  whom  mechanics  were  "  a  Paradise,"  would  have 
revelled  in  this  "mere  mechanical  process!"  What  imagina- 
tion, what  divine  poetry  he  would  have  pressed  into  its  service. 
Yet,  grandly  as  he  would  have  turned  it  into  account  artisti- 
cally, we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  mechanical  perfection, 
the  mathematical  sincerity  of  your  art,  its  high  value  as  the 
helpmeet  of  science,  that  would  have  appealed  to  him.  Pene- 
trated as  he  was  by  the  artistic  aura  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  approved  those  recent  methods  by. 
which  the  photographer  tries  to  trespass  upon  the  province  of 
the  painter,  and  in  which  he  so  signally  fails.  He  would  most 
surely  have  recognised  and  welcomed  those  powers  which  are 
the  monopoly  of  the  photographer — ^such,  for  instance,  as  the 
reproduction  of  the  fleeting  and  evanescent  forms  of  clouds, 
the  structure,  shape,  and  movements  of  waves,  upon  which  he 
thought  and  wrote  so  much,  the  motion  of  trees,  or  of  the 
cornfields   under   the   action   of   wind    (another   subject   which 


occupied  liis  busy  pen).  He  would  have  acknowledged  the 
assistance  which  those  powers  may  render  to  the  painter,  but 
he  would  have  shuddered  at  and  sternly  rebuked  the  degradation 
of  an  art,  the  essence  of  which  is  truth,  by  plagiarisms  which 
out-Herod  the  vilest  falsehoods  of  the  incompetent  limner. 
Above  all,  he  would  have  driven  home  the  value  of  perspective. 
That  was  to  him,  as  to  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  first  and  foremost 
essential  in  all  art.  "Perspective,"  he  said,  "is  the  bridle 
and  rudder  of  painting."  Here  is  a  passage  which  might 
have  been  specially  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  photographer : 
"  Among  all  studies,  natural  causes,  and  reasons,  light  is  that 
which  the  most  delights  those  who  contemplate  it.  Among  the 
grand  effects  of  mathematics  it  is  the  certainty  of  demonstra- 
tion which  above  all  other  things  elevates  the  mind  of  the 
investigator ;  for  this  reason  pei-spective  is  to  be  placed  above 
all  human  studies  and  disciplines,  because  in  it  the  line  of 
light  is  combined  with  mathematical  demonstration  " — and  lie 
ends  with  a  characteristic  prayer :  "  Ma}'  the  Lord  who  is  the 
light  of  all  things,  deign  to  give  me  light  that  I  may  treat 
of  light."  What  would  he  have  said  to  the  wilful  violations 
of  the  laws  of  perspective  which  we  see  in  so  many  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  ?  Ships  cut  off  at  mid-mast  in  order  that 
a  great  ladder  of  distorted  ripples  all  out  of  focus  may  drag 
out  a  meaningless  and  hideous  reflection — a  poor  trick  indeed, 
torturing  the  old  Greek  poet's  lovely  image  of  "  the  countless 
smiles  of  the  sea  "  into  the  vulgar  grins  of  a  circus  clown. 
In  another  frame  we  see  a  delightful  old  ruin — castle  or 
monastery — perched  up  in  miniature  at  the  top  corner  of  a 
picture,  the  bulk  of  which  is  eaten  up  by  a  Brobdingnagian 
expanse  of  gravel,  or  by  a  field  of  grasses  which  look  like 
sugar  canes  and  castor  oil  plants.  In  portraiture  we  are 
shown  mere  faces,  flat  and  without  any  sense  of  the  subtle 
mysteries  of  aerial  perspective — faces  all  blotches  and  scars  that 
might  well  serve  as  charts  to  illustrate  some  medical  book  on 
skin  diseases.  And  yet,  in  this  very  room,  on  these  walls,  what 
delicate,  refined  work  we  have  seen  in  landscape,  seascape,  and 
portraiture ;  work  in  which  the  secrets  of  nature  have  been 
recorded  with  loving  truth  and  enthusiasm — genuine  triumphs 
of  skill  and  of  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful^showing  what 
are  your  capabilities.  Can  we  doubt  for  one  moment  to  which 
of  these  methods  a  Leonardo  would  have  given  his  blessing  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  advice  to  the  photographer 
would  have  been  "the  cobbler  to  his  last."  The  photographer 
has  at  his  command  powers  which  are  of  the  highest  value 
and  which  no  painter  possesses.  See  from  one  last  quotation 
how  Leonardo  would  have  appreciated  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy. "  If  a  battle  is  to  be  represented,"  he  says,  "  the  poet 
would  have  worn  out  his  pen,  dried  up  his  tongue  with  thirst, 
exhausted  his  body  with  want  of  sleep  and  hunger,  before 
having  described  what  the  painter  with  his  science  shows  in  an 
instant."  How  much  more  rapid  and  accurate  for  such  work 
is  the  photographer  !  He  can  teach  the  painter  much  :  many 
truths  the  depth  of  which  few  artists  have  sounded.  From  tli^ 
painter  he  has  little  to  learn  beyond  the  elements  of  com- 
position. His  school  is  elsewhere.  It  is  to  Nature  herself  that 
he  should  go,  and  not  to  any  copy,  however  skilful.  That, 
indeed,  was  Leonardo's  advice  to  all  artists.  A  painter,  he  says, 
will  produce  but  poor  stuff  if  he  takes  as  his  guide  the  paintings 
of  others ;  and  that  came  with  no  small  force  from  the  master 
who  so  rendered  the  foreground  of  his  great  picture,  "  La 
Vierge  aux  rochers,"  that,  as  Richter  puts  it,  "  each  flower  is 
given  with  such  exquisite  truth  that  to  classify  it  botanically 
is  an  easy  matter."  The  true  artist,  he  again  says,  is  the  son 
of  Nature — the  copyist  only  her  grandson." 

This  is  a  subject  which  might  be  drawn  out  at  great  length, 
but  I  hope  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  a  study  of 
the  life  and  achievements  of  this  great  artistic  genius,  in  some 
respects  indeed  the  greatest  that  ever  lived,  may  well  serve  as  aa 
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encouragement  to  you  to  follow  his  teaching,  by  practising  in 
y.iur  art  all  that  is  most  truthful,  most  k'aufiful,  ami  most 
satisfying  to  the  fincstra  dclV  anima,  to  the  eye  that  sees  at 
Leonardo's  saw.       Above  all,  his  example  and  doctrine  bring 


ample  comfort  to  the  photographer,  who  n«ver  OMd  bloah  whan 
it  is  cast  in  his  teeth  that  he  is  dealing  only  with  machanics. 
"  With  mechanics,"  he  may  reply,  "  yea!  with  the  Paradise  ci 
Leonardo  da  Vinci." 


COMBINED    DEVELOPMENT    AND    FIXING. 


[The  following  is  a  series  of  articles  which  we  translate,  with 
one    which    of    recent    years    has    attracted    a    number    of 
of  photographic  firms  catering  for  the  amateur  worker.     Yet,  so 
and  fixation  has  been  worked  out  for  gelatine  plates.     Even  M. 
an  article   on   another   page,  has  not  gone  much   further  in 
however,  brought  to  light  one  or  two  interesting  facts  connected 
experiments   will   suggest   more   successful   methods  to  other 

The  combination  of  two  photographic  operations  into  one  is 
familiar  in  the  combined  bath  used  for  the  simultaneous  toning 
and  fixing  of  prints,  and  similar  methods  of  simultaneous 
•development  and  fixing  of  plates  and  papers  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  the  subject  of  experiments.  The  following  paper 
is  the  result  of  studying  certain  of  these  later  methods,  that 
is,  of  combined  development  and  fixing  and  of  development 
after  fixing.  The  practical  results  which  have  been  obtained 
have  afforded  the  writer  no  little  interest  and  some  considerable 
surprise.  Although  the  two  methods  do  not  seem  to  be  capable 
of  replacing  those  in  current  use — at  any  rate,  this  applied 
to  development  after  fixation — an  account  of  experience  with 
the  many  formulse  which  have  been  recommended  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  of  general  interest  to  the  amateur  worker,  who 
should  be  encouraged  to  pay  more  attention  to  these  modern 
forms  of  photographic  development. 

The  first  experiments  on  combined  development  and  fixation 
date  back  more  than  ten  years.  In  the  "  Bulletin "  of  the 
Trench  Photographic  Society  for  1898,  page  283,*  we  find  some 
record  of  preliminary  experiments  in  this  field.  At  that  time 
«rtol  had  just  made  its  appearance  as  a  new  developer,  and 
it  was  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  effect  of  adding  small 
quantities  of  hypo  to  the  ortol  developer  that  Mr.  Milton  B. 
Punnett  noticed  that  the  edges  of  the  plate,  treated  in  a  bath 
containing  this  addition,  fixed  out  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment. Experiments  were  then  made  on  simultaneous  develop- 
ing and  fixing  plates  of  the  lantern  class  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  warm  tones.     The  following  formula  was  used  :  — 

A.  Potass  metabisulphite     2  gms.     35  grs. 

Ortol     4     „         70     „ 

Water    400  ccs.       10  ozs. 

B.  Caustic  soda  4  gms.     60  grs. 

Potass  bromide  4      ,,       60     ,, 

Water    500  ccs.       16  ozs. 

C.  Hypt     25  gms.       1  oz. 

Water       500  ccs.       20  ozs. 

These  solutions  were  used  in  the  proportions  of — ■ 

A    1  part. 

B     1     „ 

C     2  parts. 

The  images  thus  obtained  differed  from  those  developed  and 
fixed  in  the  usual  way  only  in  being  -somewhat  harder. 

The  following  year  the  question  came  up  again  with  the 
appearance  of  a  new  reducer,  which,  like  all  other  new 
developers  in  the  view  of  its  makers,  possessed  remarkable 
qualities,  among  them  that  of  not  being  affected  by  hypo,  in 
contradistinction  to  ferrous  oxalate,  a  developer  largely  in  uae 
at  that  time.  There  was  then  given  a  formula  for  a  combined 
developer  and  fixer,  which  one  frequently  finds  in  the  photo- 


From  "B.  J.,"  Feb.  46, 1898. 


some  abridgment,  from  the  "  Phuto-Rt-vue."     The  subject  la 
experimenters,  and  doubtless  also  the  experimental  departments 
far,  no  really  satisfactory  method  of  simultaneous  development 
Cr^mier,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  experiments  dcscrib»d  in 
solving  a  problem  which  some  day  will  be  solved.       He  has, 
with  the  diamidophenol  developer,  and  we  may  hope  that  his 
experimenters. — Eds.   "  B.J."] 
graphic  periodicals  of  this  time.     The  stock  solution  is  ma^e 
as  follows:  — 

Soda  sulphite  cryst 30  gmi. 

Caustic  potash '      »> 

Kachin    ^       « 

Water      75  cca. 

For  plates  which  have  received  the  ordinary  expoaure  the 
makers  recommended  a  developer  as  follows:  — 

Stock  solution    as   above   10    cca. 

Hypo,  20  per  cent,  solution  17     ,, 

Water      26     „ 

The  "  Photo  Gazette "  gave  a  somewhat  different  fonnnla, 
namely :  — 

Stock  solution  1  P«rt. 

Hypo,   15  per  cent,   solution  2  parts. 

Development  and  fixing  are  complete  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes.  In  the  course  of  the  article  on  Kachin  some  data 
are  given,  of  which  the  following  may  be  quoted:  — 

"  Provided  that  the  plates  have  not  been  under  .exposed,  excel- 
lent results  can  be  obtained,  and,  further,  after  the  appearance 
of  the  image,  development  can  be  completed  in  a  feeble  white 
light,  such  as  that  of  an  ordinary  gas  burner." 

"  For  plates  requiring  a  longer  time  of  fixing  the  hypo  can 
be  increased  up  to  35  gms." 

"  The  time  of  exposure  is  the  same  as  when  plates  are 
developed  and  fixed  separately." 

"  Development  proceeds  regularly  and  without  stains :  the 
mixed  solution  can  be  employed  twice  in  quick  succession,  bat 
after  that  should  be  thrown  away." 

"  In  case  of  great  over-exposure  development  can  be  restrained 
by  using  more  water  and  by  adding  potasainm  bromide." 

"  In  the  case  of  under-exposure  there  is  a  tendency  to 
reversal  of  the  image  and  the  method  of  combined  develops 
ment  and  fixing  is  then  not  advisable.  The  method  is  a 
good  one  only  for  correct  or  over-exposures." 

"  By  combining  the  processes  of  development  and  fixing  more 
brilliant  reaulte  are  obtained,  the  method  being  an  excellent 
remtdy  for  overexposure  and  giving  a  large  amount  of  latitude 
in  exposure." 

In  the  photographic  journals  of  this  period  one  does  not 
find  comments  on  this  method  of  combined  development  and 
fixing  with  kachin,  except  in  conjunction  with  certain  qualifi- 
cations as  regards  its  use  for  plates  which  have  been  in- 
correctly exposed.  Moreover,  kachin  as  a  developer  enjoyed 
fame  for  only  a  short  time,  and  is  not  now  prominent  among 
developers.  However  this  may  be,  it  certainly  proves  that 
development  and  fixing  may  be  done  together  in  a  single 
solution  satisfactorily.  In  the  year  1901  further  new  methods 
of  combined  development  and  fixing  were  published.  In  April 
of  that  year  the  "Photo-Revue,"   quoting   from   the   Italian 
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"Dillettante/'give  the   following   formula  of  Dr.   L.   Gioppi, 
with  which  it  was  stated  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained, 

A.     Soda  sulphite  anhydrous   ^^  gms. 

Caustic  soda   " 

Pyrocatechin    ,       '' 

Water    '^  '"'^- 

-IS  :::;;:::;;;:;:::::::::;;;;::::;:;;;::;:::::  ™fr 

To  mix  the  developing  solution  take— 

j^    4  parts. 

B    "^      " 

Water    10      " 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "  Photo-Revue  "  points  out  that 
this  formula  is  suitable  only  for  plates  which  have  been  cor- 
rectly exposed.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  formula  of 
Dr.  Gioppi  resembles  that  previously  given  for  kachin.  The 
figures  for  the  normal  bath  have  simply  been  rounded  oS,  but 
the  proportions  are  absolutely  the  same. 

In  1903  the  "  Photo-Gazette  "  quoted  a  further  contribution 
to  this  subject  by  T.  Thome  Baker,  by  whom  it  was  stated 
that  edinol,  differently  from  other  developers,  was  not  affected 
by  hvpo  and  that  a  formula  could  be  given  in  which  develop- 
ment and  fixing  proceeded  together.  This  method  being  too 
automatic  could  not  be  advised  for  the  development  of  negatives, 
but  could  be  advantageously  used  for  lantern  plates  where  it 
was  not  difficult  to  obtain  correct  exposure.  The  formula 
was :  — 

Hypo  30  gms. 

Potass  metabisulphite    ^0      >> 

Soda  carbonate 120     ,, 

Potass  bromide    1  g™- 

Water     1-00°  ^cs. 

To  100  CCS.  of  this  solution  2  gms.  of  edinol  were  added 
before  use. 

In  a  later  number  of  the  "Photo-Revue,"  Feb.  25,  1906, 
reference  was  made  to  a  note  by  the  late  Horsley  Hinton  in 
the  "  Revue  Suisse."  A  film,  which  had  been  overlooked,  was 
left  in  an  alkaline  developing  bath  (weak)  and  was  perfectly 
developed  and  fixed  a  week  later.  It  was  assumed  that  the  soda 
sulphite  used  as  preservative  had  fixed,  or  dissolved  out,  the 
silver  salts  unexposed  to  light  as  would  have  been  done  much 
more  rapidly  by  hypo.  The  author  commented  on  this  to  the 
effect  that  it  might  be  possible  to  combine  the  ingredients  of  a 
developer  so  that  fixing  and  development  would  be  complete 
within  a  much  shorter  time. 

In  the  "  Photo-Revue  "  for  Sept.  26,  1909,  M.  R.  Raymond 
gave  a  formula  for  combined  development.  The  stock  solution 
is :  — 

Hydroquinone    8  gms. 

Metol     4      ,, 

•      Soda  sulphite  cryst 60      ,, 

Soda  carbonate  80      ,, 

Hypo,  20  per  cent,  solution 25  to  30      ,, 

Water     1,000  cos. 

With  this  review  of  the  formulae  which  have  previously  been 
given  we  must  pass  to  later  experiments  of  our  own,  all  of 
which  have  been  done  with  one  developer  only.  We  may  refer, 
however,  to  the  article  in  the  "Photo-Gazette"  of  Feb.,  1910, 
in  which  are  given  some  notes  on  the  method,  likewise  with  this 
same  developer  diamidophenol. 

We  have  chosen  this  reducer  for  the  reasons  that  we  used* 
it  almost  exclusively  for  the  development  of  all  kinds  of  plates, 
negative  and  positive,  warm  and  cold  tone,  also  that  of  all 
reducers  it  is  almost  the  only  one  which  works  without  an 
alkali,  and  thus  allows  of  a  combined  fixing  and  developing 
bath  being  rapidly  prepared.  A  further  reason  is  as  follows  :  — 
The  various  formulae  for  combined  development  hitherto  given 
have  a  tendency  to  yield  negatives  which  are  too  hard. 
Diamidophenol,    being   a   developer   which   tends   to   softness 


should  be  of  advantage  in  this  particular  process.     This  we  have 
found  to  be  the  case  in  practice. 

We  commenced  first  of  all  by  adding  increasing  quantities 
of  hypo  to  the  following  solution,  which  is  the  normal  dia- 
midophenol developer. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  3  gms.     260  grs. 

Diamidophenol  (hydrochloride)  ...         5  gm.         44     ,, 

■Water 10°  '^'^^-        ^^  °^^- 

In  order  to  have  a  greater  latitude  in  making  the  additions 
of  hypo  we  used  hypo  in  20  per  cent,  solution.  We  com- 
menced with  the  addition  of  1  cc.  of  20  per  cent,  hypo  solution 
to  the  above  quantity  of  bath. 

The  method  of  combined  development  was  first  tried  in  the 
case  of  negative  plates.  We  placed  in  the  bath  a  "  Blue-Label  " 
Lumiere  plate  which  had  received  an  exposure  of  l/15th  second 
at  //6.8  in  good  winter  light.  The  image  came  up  after  about 
half  a  minute  and  development  was  continued  until  sufficient 
density  was  obtained.  The  image  was  not  then  completely 
fixed,  the  bath  containing  insufficient  hypo.  The  test  was  re- 
peated, but  with  a  bath  containing  5  ccs.  of  hypo.  In  this 
the  image,  which  had  received  the  same  exposure  as  before, 
appeared  after  about  a  minute,  and  the  operation  was  com- 
plete in  about  forty  minutes,  the  plate  being  completely 
developed  and  fixed.  This  being  an  excessive  time  of  develop- 
ment we  then  used  the  following  formula,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  hypo  and  reducer  have  been  doubled,  the  quantity 
of  sulphite  being  §omewhat  increased. 

Soda  sulphite  anhydrous  5  gms.  1  oz. 

Diamidophenol     1  gm.  88  grs. 

Hypo  2  gms.  180     „ 

Water     100  ccs.  20  ozs. 

In  this  bath  plates  which  were  practically  correctly  exposed 
gave  an  image  in  about  thirty  seconds  and  were  completely 
developed  and  fixed  in  twenty  minutes.  When  the  image 
appears  it  first  becomes  more  intense  when  viewed  by  reflected 
light,  and  then  this  effect  appears  to  stop.  In  fact,  the  action 
continues  in  the  substance  of  the  emulsion  film,  as  may  readily 
be  seen  by  examining  the  plate  by  transmitted  light.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  image  shows  less  and  less,  then  becomes 
practically  invisible,  and  the  fixing  action  then  begins  to  make 
itself  felt.  The  image  then  appears  to  fall  away,  then  to  fog, 
the  plate  appearing  hopelessly  spoilt,  though  in  reality  it  is  not 
so.  A  few  instants  later,  on  viewing  it  by  transmitted  light, 
a  faint  positive  is  seen,  somewhat  resembling  a  colour  screen- 
plate  after  some  moments'  immersion  in  the  revei-sing  bath. 
The  positive  gains  strength  a  little  and  then  disappears.  At  a 
certain  instant  the  plate  is  partly  positive  and  partly  negative. 
Under  the  action  of  the  hypo  the  negative  gains  ground,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  twenty  minutes  there  is  no  longer  any 
trace  of  silver  bromide  unreduced  by  the  developer  to  be  seen 
on  the  back  of  the  plate.  It  is  then  found  that  we  have  a 
negative  of  exceedingly  good  quality  without  any  trace  of  the 
dichroic  fog  which  one  might  suppose  to  be  readily  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  hypo  to  the  developer. 

In  the  case  of  plates  other  than  the  Lumiere  "  Blue  Label," 
or  Ortho,  it  is  convenient  to  increase  the  hypo  up  to  2^  gms. 
in  order  to  make  certain  of  complete  fixation.  Such  greater 
quantity  of  hypo  is  particularly  necessary  for  nUri -rapid 
plates.  The  2^  gms.  may  indeed  be  used  with  tHe  Lumiere 
"  Blue  Label "  which  then  tend  to  give  very  fine  somewhat 
thin  negatives,  well  suite<l  for  enlargement. 

The  time  of  development  being  still  somewhat  long,  our  next 
experiment  was  to  immerse  the  plate  in  the  combined  developer 
and  leave  it  to  itself,  it  being  frequently  inconvenient  to  wait 
twenty  minutes  for  the  completion  of  development.  A  quarter- 
plate  was  placed  in  100  ccs.  of  the  bath  given  above,  gelatine 
side  up.     As  the  result  no  doubt  of  want   of   rocking  of  the 
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liquid,  a  somewhat  longer  time  was  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  process.  Plates  which  had  received  the  normal  exposure 
required  treatment  for  about  half  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of 
18  deg.  C.  This  was  with  the  Lumiiro  "  Blue  Label  "  :  other 
makes,  and  also  the  Lumi^re  "  Violet  Label,"  required  a  ttill 
longer  treatment.  We  have  not  noticed  any  stain  or  marking 
of  the  gelatine  as  might  be  supposed  almost  inevitable  as  the 
result  of  not  rocking  the  developer.  It  is  true  that  filtered 
water  was  used  for  making  the  solution,  which  was  perfectly 
clear  at  the  start.  There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  using 
the  developer  in  a  vertical  tank,  but  even  when  a  dish  is  used 
the  slight  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  at  once  removed 
by  gently  going  over  the  surface  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need,  in  using  the  combined  method,  to 
watch  the  process,  nor,  as  we  have  said,  to  trouble  about  rocking 
the  dish.  This  feature  of  the  method  should  particularly 
recommend  it  to  the  amateur  worker. 

Furtlier,  in  place  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer, 
one  may  use  an  equal  weight  of  the  Lumi^re  chryso-sulphite, 
which  gives  a  coloured  developer,  in  which  the  plate  may  be 
handled  in  full  (weak)  light,  the  image  being  examined  as  it 
lies  in  the  dish,  although  towards  the  end  of  development  it 
may  be  removed  from  the  solution  and  without  danger  examined 
by  holding  it  up  to  a  moderate  light.  Since,  however,  combined 
development  can  so  easily  be  done  simply  by  slipping  plates 
into  a  tank  by  means  of  a  changing  bag,  or  other  device,  there 
would  seem  little  occasion  to  make  use  of  a  coloured  developing 
solution.  There  is  no  need  to  remove  the  negative  as  soon  as  it 
is  finished.  It  will  come  to  no  harm  if  it  remains  a  consider- 
able time  after  complete  development  and  fixing.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  well  to  realise  that  if  the  negative  remains  for  several 
hours  after  its  complete  development  and  fixation  it  may 
readily  gain  in  density,  with  a  tendency  to  yield  hard  results. 
This  feature  of  the  process  may  at  times  be  used  to  advant^e 
in  the  case  of  negatives  which,  after  fixation,  are  seen  to  be 
somewhat  too  soft. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  combined  development  and  fixing 
can  be  done  perfectly  well  in  full  artificial  light,  but  such,  in 
our  experience,  is  not  the  case.  From  numerous  tests  which  we 
have  made  it  is  found  that  the  action  of  the  light  is  fatal  to 
the  negative  as  long  as  there  remains  a  trace  of  bromide  of 
silver  unreduced  by  the  developer,  or  undissolved  by  the  hypo. 
If  there  is  extreme  need  of  allowing  the  light  to  enter  the 
dark-room  towards  the  end  of  fixing,  this  may  be  done  when 
one  is  working  by  the  separate  method  of  development  and 
fixing,  but  an  absolute  rule  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
combined  process  of  allowing  no  actinic  light  to  reach  the  plat« 
until  it  has  been  perfectly  fixed.  The  least  defect  which  can 
result  from  improper  exposure  to  light  is  dichroic  fog,  which  is 
difficult  to  remove,  and  which  particularly  affects  the  shadows 
since  these  latter  are  tho  last  to  fix.  The  fog  may,  however, 
be  removed  by  immersing  the  negative,  after  washing,  in  a 
1:1,000  solution  of  potass  permanganate  for  two  minutes,  then 
in  a  bath  of  soda  bisulphite  (the  commercial  solution  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water)  for  five  minutes,  finally  washing  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

If  light  gains  access  to  the  plate  at  a  still  earlier  state  than 
that  which  gives  dichroic  fog  there  is  great  risk  of  forming  a 
more  or  less  intense  grey  fog  over  the  negative.  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  unreduced  and  undissolved  silver  bromide 
being  further  affected  by  light  and  then  reduced  by  the 
developer. 

Lastly,  if  one  leaves  the  dark-room  about  the  middle  of 
development  there  is  great  liability  of  obtaining  a  plate  in 
which  certain  parts  are  negative  and  others  positive  :  at  other 
times,  though  very  rarely,  such  brief  exposure  to  light  about 
the  middle  of  development  will  give  a  perfect  positive,  although 
somewhat  flat  and  grey.     The  practical  conclusion  of  all  this  is 


that  it  i*  abaolutely  necettary  to  conduct  the  combined 

ment  and  fixing  from  fimt  to  last  in  absolute  darkncM,  at  in 

tho  "  safe  "  light  of  the  darkroom. 

The  developer  should  be  uaed  in  ample  quantity  for  thi> 
plat«:  not  less  than  2  oz«.  for  a  quarter-plate,  3^  oza.  for  a 
half-plate.  If,  indeed,  the  plate  is  left  to  itaelf  without  rock- 
ing it  is  well  to  use  a  larger  proportion  than  the  above.  In 
developing  plat««  of  large  size,  or  a  number  of  smaller  plate* 
together,  proportional  quantities  of  bath  should  be  uaed  if  it  ia 
wished  to  obtain  complete  action  in  the  same  time. 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  combined  developing  baths  can 
be  used  several  times  over,  at  least  twice,  we  do  not  adviae  that 
this  should  be  dona  The  bath  is  alwaya  more  or  leaa  turbid 
after  one  use,  and  its  energy  is  greatly  reduced.  Since  it  ia  a 
very  cheap  solution  no  reluctance  should  be  felt  in  renewing  it 
for  each  plate  or  batch  of  plates.  On  removal  from  the  de- 
veloper the  plate  is  washed  as  usual  in  running  water  and  put 
to  dry.  It  is  found  that  it  increases  a  little  in  density  on 
drying.  In  the  case  of  the  extra-rapid  plates,  such  as  the 
Lumi^re  "Blue  Label,"  normal  density  is  obtained  with  the 
diamidophenol  bath  given  above  and  2  gms.  of  hypo.  It  ia, 
however,  possible  to  modify  this  density  if  desired.  If  leaa 
dense  negatives  are  required  sodium  bisulphite  in  the  com- 
mercial 40  per  cent,  solution  is  added.  This  has  a  great  re- 
straining action  on  the  developer,  though  it  is  without  effect  on 
tho  fixing  action  of  the  hypo.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
not  to  add  too  much  of  it,  1,  2,  or  3  drops  having  a  suffi- 
cient restraining  effect.  But  the  addition  of  soda  bisulphite, 
even  in  this  small  quantity,  can  disturb  the  proper  course  of 
tho  process  when  we  are  dealing  with  plates  which  have  beep 
under-exposed,  a  condition,  of  course,  which  is  unfavourable  to 
the  use  of  any  restrainer.  For  this  reason  we  adviae,  for 
obtaining  a  lesser  degree  of  density,  to  commence  by  adding 
2i  gms.  per  100  ccs.  of  hypo  before  adding  the  few  drops  of 
bisulphite. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  find  the  density  given  by  the 
normal  bath  insufficient  for  their  purpose,  are  advised  to 
increase  the  proportions  of  sulphite  and  diamidophenol,  rather 
than  to  reduce  that  of  the  hypo,  the  quantity  of  which,  as 
given  above,  is  necessary  for  complete  fixation  in  a  reasonable 
time.  To  use  less  is  only  to  endanger  the  permanence  of  the 
negatives.  As  we  have  said,  with  some  classes  of  plates  at 
least  2i  gms.  of  hypo  are  necessary  for  complete  fixation. 

Tho  anti-halo  "  Simplex  "  plates  of  Lumiire  will  be  found 
to  lose  their  colour  in  the  combined  developer  without  the  need 
of  their  after-bath.  Should  they,  however,  retain  a  little  colour 
on  removal  from  the  bath,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them 
in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  bisulphite  for  a  few  minutes. 
Most  rapid  emulsions  yield  excellent  results  by  combined 
development.  They  differ  only  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
softness,  or  the  shorter  or  longer  time  of  treatment  which  is 
necessary  for  completing  the  process.  Thus,  the  "  Blue  Label " 
and  Ortho  plates  of  Lumi^e  are  those  which  are  finished  in  the 
least  time  and  tend  most  to  softness. 

The  objection  has  been  made  in  respect  to  combined  develop- 
ment that  a  formula  devised  for  normal  exposures  can  oivly 
givo  inferior  results  in  cases  of  under-  or  over-exposure.  With, 
under-exposure  the  plate  would  be  fixed  before  it  was  aoffi- 
ciently  developed,  whilst  with  over-expoenre  the  negative  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  become  very  dense,  the  developer  acting 
considerably  more  rapidly  than  the  fixer.  At  a  first  glance  thu 
criticism  seems  feasible,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it 
does  not  possess  its  apparent  weight.  When  under-expoaed 
plates  are  treated  by  the  ordinary  method  of  development  it  ia, 
of  course,  well  known  that  the  developer  not  only  cause*  the 
image  to  appear  slowly  and  to  require  time  to  reach  sufficient 
density,  but  likewise  the  fixing  bath  acts  more  slowly  in  dis- 
solving the  unreduced  silver  bromide.     The  explanation  of  this 
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no   doubt   is   that   a   larger   quantity   of   bromide   is   left   un 
reduced,  and  thus  makes  greater  demands  upon  the  hypo. 

In  the  case  of  over-exposure,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image 
much  more  rapidly  reaches  satisfactory  density  and  the  fixer 
at  the  same  time  works  more  quickly.  In  short,  when  develop- 
ing and  fixing  separately,  the  rapidity  of  action  of  the  fixing 
bath  is.  other  things  being  equal,  roughly  proportional  to  that 
of  development.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
the  same  thing  may  be  the  case  with  combined  development. 
And  in  practice  it  is  found  that  criticism  of  combined  develop- 
ment on  the  ground  of  its  not  affording  sufficient  latitude 
in  respect  to  exposure  is  not  founded  on  fact.  With  under- 
exposures the  total  time  of  treatment  would  be  longer  than 
with  a  normal  exposure.  In  cases  of  over-exposure,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  shorter.  With  under-exposed  plates  negatives 
are  obtained  which  are  somewhat  thin  and  soft,  whilst  with 
plates  which  are  over-exposed  the  negatives  are  denser  and  yet 
of  such  contrast  as  to  give  excellent  prints  provided  that  the 
over-exposure  (and  the  same  thing  applies  to  under-exposure) 
has  not  been  excessive.  Only  the  time  of  printing  of  the 
negative  will  vary  :  it  will  be  a  little  longer  with  those  over- 
exposed than  with  those  under-exposed. 

It  may  even  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  combined 
method  seems  to  be  indeed  the  best  for  the  use  of  amateurs  who 
aim  at  obtaining  an  average  of  good  negatives  by  an  automatic 
process. 

The  addition  of  hypo  to  the  developer  appears  to  adapt  the 
latter  to  an  extraordinary  extent  to  the  plate  according  to  the 
exposure  the  latter  has  received.  Plates  which  have  been  under- 
exposed and  treated  by  this  method  are  of  remarkable  softness, 
whilst  those  over-exposed  have  a  certain  tendency  to  hardness 
in  contradistinction  to  what  happens  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  development.  It  will  at  once  be  asked  why  this  should  be 
the  case  in  the  combined  method,  whilst  in  the  ordinary  method 
»he  longer  the  exposure  the  greater  the  tendency  to  contrast.  It 
liay  possibly  arise  from  the  fact  that  with  the  developer  acting 
at  the  same  time  as  the  fixer  each  of  them  plays  its  part 
strictly :  the  hypo  removes  the  unexposed  silver  bromide,  the 
developer  reduces  the  exposed  bromide,  but  nothing  more.  In 
the  case  of  separate  development  and  fixing  it  may  be  that  the 
developer  reduces  not  only  the  grains  of  silver  bromide  exposed 
to  light  but  other  unexposed  grains  in  their  neighbourhood, 
thus  producing  the  greying  and  density  of  over-exposed  nega- 
tives. If,  on  the  other  hand,  fixing  is  done  before  development, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  hypo  here  performs  more  than  its 
strict  duty,  since  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  over-expose 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  density.  In  brief,  the  presence 
together  of  hypo  and  reducer  possibly  limits  the  action  of  each 
to  their  respective  roles,  and  thus  leads  to  the  softness  of 
under -exiiosures  and  the  tendency  to  contrast  of  over-exposures. 

It  may  further  be  that  the  development  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  as  the  fixing,  the  latter  first  commences  in  the  parts 
where  there  is  most  bromide  to  be  dissolved  (the  shadows), 
whilst  the  developer,  on  the  other  hand,  would  commence  to 
reduce  the  exposed  silver  in  the  parts  where  there  is  most  to 
reduce  (the  high-lights).  This  would  give  a  certain  advance  of 
the  development  over  the  fixation  in  the  densest  portions,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  advance  of  the  fixer  over  the  developer 
in  the  transparent  parts.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  the 
reducer  has  already  lost  a  great  part  of  its  energy  in  the 
development  of  the  high-lights  (and  this  in  proportion  to  the 
exposure,  since  there  is  more  silver  bromide  to  be  reduced  the 
longer  the  exposure)  when  it  begins  to  exert  its  action  on  the 
less  exposed  parts  in  which  the  action  already  exerted  by  the 
hypo  has  probably  weakened  the  action  of  the  developer  Also 
the  hypo  contained  in  the  solution  would  probably  nlav  the 
part  of  a  restrainer.  J    f    J       e 

In   these  speculations,    as   in   many   others  connected   with 


photo-chemistry,  hypotheses  which  appear  at  present  to  account 
for  facts,  may,  however,  be  found  to  contain  errors.  But  what- 
ever the  cause  of  this  increase  of  contrast  in  the  case  of  over- 
exposures, when  one  makes  practical  use  of  the  combined 
development  method  it  will  be  found  that  the  system  does  in 
fact  exhibit  this  advantage,  and,  therefore,  the  method  seems 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  develop  either  plates  or 
films  by  means  of  such  mechanical  appliances  as  those  made  by 
the  Kodak  Company  and  other  manufacturers. 

As  regards  other  factors  which  have  an  influence  on  the 
rapidity  of  action  of  the  combined  bath,  such  as  the  thickness 
of  the  emulsion  film,  temperature  of  the  solution,  etc.,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  such  effect  is  exerted  equally  on  develop- 
ment and  on  fixing.  Thus  one  obtains  satisfactory  results  both 
in  winter  and  summer  with  thickly  coated  emulsions,  such  as 
those  of  Marion,  or  with  very  thin  emulsions  of  the  lantern- 
plate  type.  Only  the  time  of  treatment  in  the  bath  will  vary 
in  attaining  complete  action.  V.  Ckemieb. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


pi)oto-i))ecl)anical  Dotes* 


Resin  Substratum  in  Making  Photo-^Engraved  Plates. 

In  a  recent  patent  specification  (No.  9,659.  1911)  is  described  a 
process,  to  which  protection  has  been  granted,  for  the  preparation 
of  photo-engraved  plates  by  means  of  a  sensitive  film  of  bichromated 
colloid  coated  on  a  support  (the  metal  plate)  which  has  received 
a  substratum  of  resin.  The  inventor,  Herr  Otto  Luppe,  of  102, 
Onter  Wiener  Strasse,  Munich,  claims  for  the  process  the  advantage 
of  dispensing  with  the  burning-in,  in  conjunction  with  automatic 
development.  The  basis  of  the  process,  according  to  the  specifica- 
tion, is  as  follows  : — 

If  a  light-sensitised  layer,  capable  of  being  hardened,  is  exposed 
as  usual,  and  developed,  and  the  exposed  parts  then  subjected  to 
powerful  hardening,  the  hardened  parts  have  the  quality  of  mechani- 
cally fixing  resin  layers  undea-neath  them.  If  the  hardened  part 
(with  the  mechanically  fixed  part)  is  removed  by  suitable  means, 
the  exposed  picture  becomes  visible,  in  the  colour  of  the  metal. 
The  invention  essentially  consists  in  coating  the  block  with  resin, 
coating  the  latter  with  a  light-sensitive  layer,  exposing  and  de- 
veloping, and  then  detaching  the  exposed  portions,  to  which  the 
resin  underneath  same  adheres.  It  has  heretofore  been  proposecj 
to  coat  an  exposed  and  developed  layer  of  gelatine  with  bitumeu, 
asphaltum,  etc.,  and  then  detach  the  exposed  portions  of  the  gelatine, 
with  their  coating,  by  means  of  an  acid  bath. 

This  process  may  be  carried  out  as  follows  : — A  metal  plate  is 
coated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  etc.  Nearly 
all  resins  not  soluble  in  water  are  suitable  for  this  pui'pose,  and  form, 
after  application,  a  coating  sufficiently  hard  to  receive  the  sensitised 
layer  and  to  resist  the  acid.  After  drying,  the  sensitised  layer  of 
glue,  gelatine,  etc.,  is  applied  to  the  resin  coating,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  light  under  a  negative  as  usual,  and  developed  in  water. 
The  plate  is  then  subjected  to  a  powerful  hardening  treatment  with 
a  known  agent,  such  as  chrome  acid,  alum,  chrome  alum,  etc. 

After  washing  with  water  and  drying,  the  hardened,  i.e.,  the 
exposed,  layer  becomes  detached,  with  the  resin  underneath  it, 
and  only  simple  brushing  is  required  to  obtain  a  clean,  sharp 
picture  in  full  detail,  in  the  colour  of  the  metal,  the  adjacent  unex- 
posed resin  remaining  undamaged,  and  forming  an  extremely 
resistant  acid-proof  layer. 
•  Instead  of  dry  removal,  wet  removal,  likewise  automatic,  may  be 
used.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  if  the  strongly  hardened  layer 
is  brought  into  contact  with  hygroscopic  solutions,  for  example, 
glycerine,  etc.,  to  which  a  hardening  agent  such  as  tannic  acid, 
formaldehyde,  or  an  acid,  is  preferably  added,  the  exposed,  hardened 
layer  curls  up  and  detaches  the  resin  layer  underneath  it.  After 
washing,  the  clean  picture  appears,  in  the  colour  of  the  metal. 

By  this  process  the  exposed  parts  of  the  picture  are  removed. 
The  unexposed  pai-ts  of  the  plate  remain  in  the  form  of  undamaged. 
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compact  resin  layers,  ready  for  etching  without  heating  or  other 
treatment.  As  there  is  no  heating  during  any  part  of  the  procew, 
metals  which  do  not  sUnd  hijh  tcmpernfiirps  ran  he  ii«oH  for  nrinf- 
ing  and  etching.  Other  substances  with  which  heating  is  incon- 
venient or  impossible  can  also  by  this  process  be  provided  with 
pictures,  and  etched,  for  example,  glass,  porcelain,  celluloid,  etc. 

"Process"   in   Eder's  Year  BooH. 

Tlio  1911  volume  of  "  Edei's  Jahrbiich  "  is  to  liand,  and,  as  usual, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  relating  to  process.  Among  the 
original  articles  are  "Colour  Collotype  and  Colour  Kxposures  with 
Autochrome  Plates,"  by  A.  Albert;  "  Division  of  Work  in  Process 
Establishment,"  by  J.  Husnik ;  "Normal  Working  Methods  in 
Reproduction,"  by  N.  S.  Amstutz ;  "On  the  Splitting  of  Colkxiion 
Films,"  by  K.  H.  Broum  ;  and  "  On  Matt  Printing,"  by  A.  M. 
Unger.  There  is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  progress  in  photo- 
mechanical matters  between  June,  1910,  and  June,  1911,  in  which 
perhaps  the  largest  shai-e  of  attention  is  given  to  rotary  photo- 
gravure. Among  the  supplements  are  two  very  fine  examples  of 
macliine  photogravure,  several  of  newspaper  photogravure,  and  an 
example  of  Krampolek's  grain  process,  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  results  produced  with  the  Metzograph  screen.  Those  who  read 
German  cannot  afford  to  be  without  "  Eder's  Jahrbuch." 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL    PATENTS. 

The   following    patents    have   been    applied  for:  — 
Half-tone  Negatives.— No.  25,359.    Method  for  the  production  of 

half-tone  negatives.     W.  Robert  Busch  Larsen. 
Bas-Reliefs.— No.    25,383.      Photo-process    of    producing    baa-relief 

printing-surfaces  and  the  like.     Hermann  Borschel. 


€xl)lbition$. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  members'  exhibition  of  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
which  was  opened  on  November  25,  in  the  rooms  at  38,  Castle  Street, 
maintains  the  standard  of  former  years  in  interest  and  variety. 
The  exhibits  reach  a  total,  of  128,  and  there  is  a  satisfactory  represen- 
tation in  each  of  the  classes.  As  usual,  the  class  for  landscape  and 
seascape  is  well  filled,  and  contains  a  number  of  exhibits  of  high 
quality,  the  closeness  of  which  in  merit  must  have  made  the  work 
of  the  judges  difficult.  Three  medals  have  been  awarded  in  the 
class.  One  of  these  is  secured  by  Mr.  Robert  I'homson  for  a  well- 
realised  impression  of  -winter,  a  bromoil  study  of  leafless  trees  set 
in  a  mild  landscape.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Hansell  receives  the  other 
two  medals,  one  for  an  attractive  woodland  study.  The  contrast 
between  the  high-lights  of  the  ferns  and  the  woodland  shadows 
might  be  considered  a  little  harsh.  His  other  medal  print  is  a  view 
of  Edinburgh  from  the  Calton  Hill,  with  good  lighting  and  cloud 
effects.  Another  wcKidland  view  by  Mr.  HanseU,  which  receives 
honourable  mention,  lias  fine  quality  in  the  two  tree  trunks  which 
form  a  conspicuous  feature.  Other  exhibits  which  receive  honour- 
able mention  are  Mr.  Robert  Forbes's  "  Going  to  the  Pasture," 
Mr.  C.  D.  Paton's  "  Evening  in  the  Harbour,"  an  outstanding  print, 
with  rich  deep  tones,  effective  contrasts  without  harshness,  and  a 
fine  cohesive  effect;  and  Mr.  W.  Bruce  Mount's  "A  Dutch  Canal," 
a  pleasing  dreamy  study.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  an  attrac- 
tive Volendam  Harbour  view  by  Mr.  A.  D.  E.  Mathison,  in  which, 
however,  the  side  of  a  vessel  at  the  edge  of  the  picture  disturbs  the 
balance  of  the  composition ;  a  Brixham  Harbour  scene,  by  Mr. 
Paton ;  a  fine  print  of  broken  water  and  rocks,  massive,  and  well 
defined,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  M'Kechnie ;  and  Mr.  J."  F.  Duthie's  "The 
Auld  Brig,  Jedburgh,"  a  quaint  and  pleasing  composition,  showing 
a  fine  vital  quality  in  the  masonry.  The  architectural  section  in- 
cludes some  interesting  work.  Medals  have  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
G.  A.  Massie  for  a  study  of  one  of  the  corridors  of  Linlithgow 
Palace,  with  sunshine  penetrating  the  shadowy  interior  through  a 
window,  the  lighting  problem  having  been  successfully  dealt  with ; 
and  to  Mr.  Francis  C.  Inglis,  who  shows  a  series  of  outside  and 
interior  views  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Thistle.  Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie 
receives   honourable   mention  for   a  Jedburgh   Abbey  doorway,   and 


Mr.  Inglia  for  ■  comer  of  •  Itoom  in  Holyrood  Palace.    TV 

portraiture,  groups,  and   t  .-cU  (onn  a  cr«dit«blc  Mctitm. 

Mr.   Hnnsell   receives  a  ii'  .    harvest  Arid  striHy ;    and  Mr. 

F.    8.   Gregory   (or  a   w.ll  m  I  nmithy   intrrior,  the  igxam  ia 

which  stand  out  well  in  relief.  Mr.  H.  Scott  I.«udrr  receives 
honourable  mention  for  a  well  poncd  figure  study,  "A.  Wstrr 
Baby  "  ;  Mr.  T.  D.  Hamilton  for  an  engaging  study  of  two  street 
children  j  and  Mr.  Gregory  fur  a  separate  study  of  the  smith  of  hi* 
medal  print.  Mr.  A.  D.  E.  Mathison's  print  of  two  Dutch  children 
has  outstanding  interest  and  quality ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  H.  Stewart's 
"  Old  Fishwife "  has  quaintness  and  character.  Some  interesting 
examples  are  shown  of  the  series  of  survey  photographs  of  Edin- 
burgh and  district,  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Society  (or 
preservation  by  the  Town  Council.  The  lets  on  view  inclnde  photo- 
graphs of  the  Canal  and  Greyfriars  Churchyard.  In  the  seetioii 
for  scientific  subjects,  a  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  U.  W.  Tbompaon 
for  a  lightning  flash  phetograph.  Mr.  C.  D.  Paton  receives  a  medal 
for  an  admirable  photograph  of  seagulls  in  the  section  (or  sobjects 
in  motion ;  and  Mr.  A.  Wallace  M'Gregor  receives  hononrable  men- 
tion for  a  print  of  a  girl  playing  lawn  tennis.  The  medals  in  the 
lantern  slide  section  are  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C.  M'Kechnie  ("  Ttir 
Banks  of  the  Tummel"),  Mr.  R.  C.  Malcolm  ("Glen  Nevis"),  and 
Mr.  C.  D.  Paton  ("A  Byway");  and  those  receiving  honourable 
mention  are  Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Johnston  ("  Corrie  Lagan,  Skye"),  Mr. 
M'Kechnie  ("Harvesting"),  and  .Mr.  Paton  ("At  Knaresboroogh"). 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  James  Hay,  A.  Eddington,  and  T.  Dmn- 
mond  Shiels. 


THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
At  the  Camera  Club,  in  the  Adelpiii,  there  is  now  on  new  the  first 
annual  exhibition  of  its  members'  work.  As  a  picture  show  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  so  distinctive  as  the  displays  of  work  by  individnal 
members  that  have  taken  place  there  formerly.  Possibly  these 
former  exhibitions  have  taken  the  edge  off  it,  for  scarcely  a  member 
seems  to  have  sent  his  most  successful  achievement.  The  roooi, 
too,  which  serves  well  enough  for  the  one-man  shows  as  attractive 
incidents  in  the  economy  of  club  management,  seems  too  domestic, 
too  much  a  lounge,  for  a  general  exhibition,  apart  from  the  fact  of 
inadequacy  of  space  t^id  lighting.  That  the  pictures  should  spill  over 
into  the  billiard  room  is  an  indignity  to  them.  Bat  these  are 
matters  for  which  there  is  evidently  no  help.  The  show  is  dominated 
by  two  works.  One  is  Percy  G.  R.  Wright's  finely  designed  Dntch 
figure  and  landscape  piece  called  "  The  Little  Town  " — a  tmly 
beautiful  print — and  the  other  is  the  excellent  and  virile  portrait 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  by  F.  Sej-ton  Scott.  The  closing  day 
is  January  6,  1912. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBI-nOXS. 

1912. 
March  12  to  16. — She£Seld  Photographic  Society.    Sec.,  James  K*. 

Wright,  30,  OakhiU  Road,  SheflJeld. 
May   3  to  11. — Photographic  Arts    and    Crafts.     Sec.,   Arthur    C 

Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


The  Pictorial  Record  Sotiett  or  E\KTt;s  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  of  the  season  at  the  Ruval  Albert  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
December  6,  when  an  address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  ca 
"Matter  of  Fact  Photography."    The  Mayor  of  Kxeter  wDl  preside. 

Mkssss.  C.  Jaxzer  and  Co.,  4  and  5,  Gough  Square,  write  i:s 
that  the  portion  of  the  business  dealing  with  the  "  Autographer " 
printing  machine  has  been  sold  to  Messrs.  The  Photographic  Print- 
ing and  Etching- Machipery,  Ltd.,  who  have  purchased  the  French, 
English,  and  American  patents  (or  this  machine.  Mr.  C.  Jaoaer 
has  the  management  o(  the  business. 

£4  FEB  WKIK,  with  travelling  allowances  of  12s.  6d.  per  day,  and 
free  railway  and  steamer  fares  were  offered  by  the  Australiaa 
Commonwealth  Government  in  an  advertisement  (or  applications  foe 
the  position  o(  photographer  and  cinematograph  operator  (or  adver- 
tising the  Federal  States.  The  person  appointed  will  obtain  all 
the  films  and  photographs  which  the  Dei»rtnient  of  External  Affairs 
think  it  necessary  to  provide  for  advertising  schemes.  The  appoint- 
ment is  for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 
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patent  DeiDS. 


Proceii    paterUt — applications    and    specification! — are    treated    «i» 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
November  13  and  18:  — 
Shutters. — No.  25,207.     Objective  shutters.    Christian  Bruns,  Hein- 

rich  Bruns,  and  Christian  Bruns,  G.m.b.H. 
VtEw-riNDEH. — No.  25,547.     View-finder.    John  James  Cresswell. 
Sensitising  Papek. — No.  25,271.     Preparation  of  papers  and  other 

materials  for  photographic  printing.    James  Burnside. 
X-Rat  Apparatus. — No.  25,328.     Process  and  means  for  pressing  an 

intensifying  screen  against  a  photographic  plate  in  X-ray  appara- 
tus.    Werner  Otto. 
CixEMATOORAPHS. — No.  25,519.     Cinematograph  cameras  specially  for 

taking  moving  picture  portraits  and  groups.     Richard  Kraus  and 

Joseph  Grebmeier. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
The  date  in   brackett  is   that   of  application   in  this   country ;    or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   International 
Convention. 
Dakk-Room  Lamps.— No.   23,750  (Oct.    13,    1910).       The  claim  is 
for  a  dark-room  lamp  with  an  inclined  front,  the  lantern  turning 
on  a  spindle  (fixed  to  a  base  plate,  which  is  attached  to  the  wall 
of  the  dark-room).    The  upper  glass  is  covered  by  a  hinged  lid,  so 
that  the  light  can  be  varied  without  touching  the  glasses. 


Fig.  1. 

The  lantern  is  composed  of  a  body  of  triangular  prismatic  form, 
one  of  the  faces  of  which  comes  against  a  base  plate,  1,  which 
carried  fixing  lugs,  2.    On  this  plate  is  riveted  a  spindle,  3,  which 


rt 
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Fig.  2. 


penetrates  into  the  lantern  through  the  face,  4,  and  the  sleeve  5 
in  which  latter  it  is  a  close  fit.  A  pin,  6,  passes  through  the 
spindle,  3,  above  the  sleeve,  5,  and  enables  the  face  4  to  be  slightly 
raised,  in  order  to  enable  the  lantern  to  be  turned,  but  prevents  it 
coming  oS  the  spindle. 


The  lantern,  having  a  triangular  section,  has  on  its  two  other 
faces,  7  and  8,  rebates,  9,  for  receiving  the  filters,  10,  directly  or 
in  suitable  frames. 

A  filter,  11,  which  may  be  covered  by  a  hinged  sKVitter,  12,  is 
also  mounted  or  fitted  on  one  of  the  ends. 

At  the  other  end  the  wires  for  two  electric  lamps,  13,  enter,  in 
order  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  may  be  varied.  By  this  end 
also  the  ventilation  is  done  by  means  of  a  double  bottom  with  zig- 
zag apertures. 

As  the  light  is  given  by  the  lower  filter,  so  as  not  to  inconvenience 
the  operator,  whilst  suitably  illuminating  the  dish,  the  upper  filter 
is  closed  by  a  cover,  14,  hinged  to  the  base  plate,  1.  When  the 
lantern  is  to  be  turned,  this  cover  must  be  raised,  and  then  let 
down  on  the  filter,  which  has  been  brought  to  the  top  and  is  no 
longer  to  be  used. 

Finally,  in  order  to  fix  the  positions  of  the  lantern,  its  ends  each 
have  a  lug,  15,  provided  with  a  hole  into  which  a  nipple,  16,  on 
a  spring  blade,  17,  enters,  and  which  may  be  released  by  pressing 
on  a  knob,  18,  when  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  lantern. — W.  P. 
Thompson,  285.  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C,  for  Poulenc  Freres, 
92,  rue  Vieille  du  Temple,  Paris. 

FiREPRooFiNG  FABRICS.— No.  16,557,  1911  (July  18,  1911).  The 
claim  is  for  a  compound  of  approximately  equal  parts  of  borax, 
powdered  alum,  and  common  salt,  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
used  for  rinsing  or  dipping  clothes,  fabrics,  etc.,  to  render  them 
non-inflammable. — Frank  Johnson  and  Michael  Newton,  298,  Rad- 
ford Road,  Nottingham. 

Cot,ouR  CiN-EM.\TooiiAPHT.— No.  25,869,  1910  (November  7,  1910). 
The  invention  is  an  improvement  on  the  applicant's  previous  speci- 
fication. No.  1,717,  1910  ("B.J.,"  February  24,  1911,  p.  145), 
according  to  which  prisms  are  arranged  in  front  of  the  condenser 
and  effect  a  simultaneous  exposure  of  a  number  of  consecutive 
pictures  of  the  film,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  basic 
colours  used,  and  according  to  which  a  single  lens  is  provided  in 
combination  with  mirrors  and  prisms,  which  project  the  single 
pictures  illuminated  simultaneously  as  a  composite  picture  on  the 
screen. 

The  present  invention  has  for  its  object  to  improve  such  means 
by  replacing  the  prisms  arranged  in  front  of  the  condenser  by  a 
single  divergent  lens,  thereby  preventing  the  light  from  the  con- 
denser being  projected  on  the  pictures  of  the  film  with  coloured 
edges.  Further  lenses  are  arranged  between  the  divergent  lens 
and  the  window  of  the  apparatus,  which  lenses  direct  the  light 
rays. 


1 


n 


Fig.  I. 

The  divergent  lens,  placed  in  front  of  the  condenser,  diverges 
the  light  rays  from  the  condenser  in  such  a  manner,  that  instead 
of  forming  circular  light-areas  on  the  film,  each  covering  only  a 
single  picture,  they  now  form  an  oval  light-area  covering  a  number 
of  pictures  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  basic  colours  used —  , 
for  instance,  three. 

Preferably  the  divergent  lens  is  a  concave  cylinder-lens.  The 
cylinder  may  be  parabolical  or  elliptical. 

In  the  figures,  h  is  the  source  of  light,  I  the  condenser,  and  m 
the  divergent  lens  arranged  in  front  of  the  same ;  n  is  the  window 
of  the  apparatus,  which  is  so  large  that  it  corresponds  to  three 
widths  of  single  pictures;  a  is  the  film,  o  the  lens,  and  p  the 
mirrors  or  prisms  arranged  in  combination  with  the  same. 

In  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  1  three  small  convex  cylinder-lenses, 
fci,  12,  63,  are  arranged  between  the  condenser  I  and  the  window 
n  and  near  the  window.  One  side  of  the  lenses  is  cylindrical, 
parabolical,  or  elliptical,  while  the  other  side  is  plane.'  The  two 
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outer  lenses  b^  and  6'  are  only  half  lenses,  the  narrow  side  o( 
which   faces  towards  the  central  lens  t>. 

All  the  light-rays  coming  from  the  condenser  I  will  be  directed 
towards  a  point  of  its  prolonged  axis,  and  consequently  the  light- 
rays  passing  through  the  two  outer  pictures  of  the  film  a  will 
not  be  projected  on  the  mirrors  or  prisms  p  arranged  in  front 
of  the  picturcb.  However,  the  two  outer  lenses  6'  and  6S,  the 
refractive  edges  of  which  face  towards  the  central  lens  6',  will 
cause  the  light-rays  striking  the  outer  lenses  to  be  bent  out- 
wards, and  the  angle  of  refraction  of  the  outer  lenses  6'  and  6* 
may  be  so  determined,  that  the  light-rays  are  projected  exactly  on 
the    corresponding   mirrors   or    prisms   p. 

In  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2  the  convex  cylinder-lensea  6*,  6*, 


Fig.  2. 

and  65  are  replaced  by  a  lens  or  lenses  5,  which  are  cut  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  light-rays  passing  through  the  pictures  illu- 
minated simultaneously  intersect  in  the  centre-line  of  the  lens  o. 
The  prisms  p  are  further  arranged  between  the  lens  o  and  the 
screen  c,  and  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  they  project  the  single 
pictures  illuminated  simultaneously  as  a  composite  picture  on  the 
screen.  Preferably  the  lens  or  lenses  6  are  made  of  a  single  plate 
of  glass,  the  central  part  of  which  is  plane  and  the  edges  of  which 
are  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  light-rays  passing  through 
the  pictures  of  the  film  a  intersect  in  the  centre-line  of  the  lens. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  central  part  of  the  lens  6  is  plane. 
Preferably  the  prisms  p  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  adjusted.  Rasmus  Bjerregaard,  22,  Tordenskjoldsgade, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Continental  Films  Kompagni,  22,  Tor- 
denskjoldsgade, Copenhagen. 


The  follow^ing  complete  specification,  etc.,  is  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901:  — 
CiN-EMATCGEAPHT. — Xo.   24,809.     Apparatus  for  photographing  and 

projecting  cinematograph  views.     Berthon  and  Audibert. 


jinakcta« 


ExtracU  from,  our  weekly  and  monthly  contemporatiti. 


Sulphide    Toning. 

In  order  to  obtain  regularity  of  tone  (writes  Mr.  Frederick  A.^ 
Gardiner  in  the  "Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News" 
for  November  27),  a  number  of  prints  were  made  givii^  exposures 
which  gave  a  fully  developed  print  in  one,  two,  three  and  four 
minutes'  development.  These  prints  were  toned  and  kept  as  a 
standard.  In  exposing  a  print,  I  now,  therefore,  decide  which  of 
the  four  tones  I  desire  to  obtain,  and  thereby  determine  the  time  of 
development.  I  then  make  three  exposures  on  a  test  strip  m  the 
usual  wav,  and  develop  it  for  this  time.  The  print  is  then  given 
the  selected  exposure,  and  developed  for  the  same  time  as  the  tort 
strip.  The  resulting  print  will,  on  toning,  be  found  to  give  the 
tone  desired.  To  give  an  example  of  this  method  of  working,  we 
will  suppose  that  the  tone  desired  requires  two  minutes'  devek>p- 
ment,  which  is  what  I  find  to  give  the  mosrt  pleasing  tone  on  Paget 
bromide  paper.  The  teat  strip  is  then  exposed  for,  say,  five,  lea, 
and  fifteen  seconds,  and  developed  for  two  minutes.  Suppoee  the 
part  having  ten  seconds'  exposure  is  considered  the  correct  ex- 
posure (i.e.,  that  which  gives  a  print  which  is  slightly  darker  than 


the  dnired  5nished  retuH),  then  the  print  is  expoaed  for  Urn  mmimI* 
•nd   developed   for  two   minutes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  reinlte  that  contraetinew  or 
flatness  of  the  negative  cannot  be  oorreoted  by  espoaurs  in  bromide 
printing  if  the  prints  are  to  be  lepia-toned.  Tba  only  way  of 
correcting  these  is  by  correcting  the  negative  by  redaction  or  lO- 
tenaification,  or  by  making  a  fresh  negative  which  is  softer  or  mora 
oontnuty,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  obriooa  Hut  in 
taking  a  photogri^h  and  developing  the  negative,  the  tone  of  the 
resulting  print  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  expoanre  and  develop- 
ment should  b«  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  beat  print  with  the  ex- 
poaure  the  tone  required  demands. 


l»eetitig$  oT  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Feidat,  DEOiana  I. 
CowlaJni  Co-operatiTe  Camera  Clab.    Colour  Pliototnpbr- 

Satcbbat,  DECiMBsa  2. 
Edinburgh  Pbotogiaphio  Society.    "  A  Daj  in  the  Life  of  a  Cowboy."    Her.  W. 

Kenneth  Onuit. 
Cowlairs  Co-operaUre  Camers  Club.    SociaL 

HOVDAT,  DKcnna   i.<T< 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    "The  Story  of  Fountains  Abbey."    Thomas  W. 

Thornton. 
South  London  Photoffraphio  Society.    Lectorette  Competitiona. 
Scarborough  and  Diatrict  Photographic  Society.    "  Domeatic  Life  in  Biidlaad." 

E.  Arnold  Wallis.  ^      ,^ 
Ijeeds   Camera  Club.    "Simultaneous  Expoaore  and  Development  of  Bromide 

Paper."    K.  Stockdale,  M.A. 
Soutbport  Pbotoiiraphic  Society.    L.  A  C.  U.  1911  Slides. 
Catford  aod   Forest   Hill   Photogiaphio   Society.      "Bromide   Enlarging,"   Ac. 

F.  H.  Fenton. 

Southampton  Camera  Club.    " The  Tinting  of  Lantern  Slidea."    R.  V.  Banks. 
Hitrylebona  Camera  Club.    Visit  to  the  South  London  P.  S.    Lectnrette  Com- 

ritition. 
Photographic  Society.    "  Tho  Vale  of  Clwyd."    B.  A.  Crombie. 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.    "  Bromoil."    Albert  Lylee. 
Bowea  Park  and  DUtrict  Photographic  Society.      "The  Walled   City   d   the 

Tauber."    E.  T.  Coombea. 
Bath  Photographic  Society.     "  Self -Toning  Papera."    W.  H.  Week*. 
Kidderminster  and  Diatrict  Photographic  Society.    "  ImproTing  tba  NegBtivs. 
WoWerbampton  Photographic   Society.     "Betoocbing. '    W.  Bell,  for  Oevaert. 
Limited 

TnsSDAT,    DCCXHBBB  5. 

Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  "The  Simplicity  of  Telephoto- 
graphy."   Dr.  C.  B.  Atkin  Swan.  „...,__ 

Worthing  Camera  Club.  "Flashlight  and  how  it  i»  done."  H.  Hill  (Chaa.  Zim- 
mermann  and  Co.,  London).  „.  ,    _  „   j.       «,  _, 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.  "  The  Making  of  a  Lantern  SUde."  Oodfrsy  BlB|tl«r. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.  "The  Walled  City  of  the  Tauber."  K.  T. 
Coombes.  ,     «    ,    «  . 

Halifax  Camera  Club.    "  A  Peep  into  a  Worsted  Factory."    F.  J.  Baioee. 

SheCBeld  Photographic  Society.    "  Landscape  Photography."    Dr.  H.  U.  Patenon. 

St  Helen's  Camera  Club.    "  Betouching."    W.  Bell,  for  Oevaert,  Limited. 

WaoitneAT,  DicxMBca  6. 
"The  Hand  Camera:  its  Usee  and  Possibilitiea.'' 


■Nook*    and    Coraen   of  Old 


Fhoto- 


Croydou  Camera  Club. 

Sinclair. 
Borough  Polytechnic    Photographic    Society. 

London."    C.  Porbea. 
Coventry  Photographic  Club.    "  Amateur  PbotogiBDher    Prixe  SlnNe. 
Doncaster  Camera  Club.      "Nature  Studies -Garden  and  WiM  Flo* 

graphy."    T.  G.  Hibbert.  _        .    „  ,    ^ 

Partick  Camera  Club.    "  Short  Notes  on  a  Tour  in  Normandy. 
Sale  Photogiaphio  Society.    "A  HoUday  In  JereeT."    H.  Holloway- 
nford  Photographic  Society.    "  Intenaifleation  and  Bednetioo.      J.  Mclntaeli. 
North  Jf  iddlesei  Photographic  Sooietr.    Lantern  Slide  and  Prbit  Compettttoas. 
Barrhead  and  District  Amateur  Art  Club.    "The  Hebrides  and  the  Hekeidaaaa. 

E.  T.  Gallocher.  ^  ,v_        ■      »     v-i 

Edinburgh    Photographic    Society.    "Spring  and  Summer  Daya  m  Loefister, 

Moidart  and  Skye."    BeT.  A.  E.  Boberteou.  ._...„  w..  v  .1 

Scottish  Photo  Pictorial  Circle.  "  Imagination  in  I-ndeeap*  Art.     Peter  XitebelL 

Ealing  Photogiaphio  Society.    Third  Print  CompetiUoji.      

Carendiah  Camera  Club.    Diauusaiou,  "  Time  t.  TeataUve  DerelopmenL      ■•sari. 

Bose  and  Harrison. 

TavBsaAT,   Dxcsaaaa  7. 
Liverpool   Amateur  Photographic  Asaoeiation.      "Flower   Photography.'      K. 

PhotographTc  Society  of  IreUnd.    "The  Bromoil  Proceaa."    H.  W  8«i»«. 
Folkestone  and  District  Camera  Club.    "  Photogiaphjr  and  Focus    ^le  BUdea. 
Bodley,  Paisley,  Calrerloy,  and  Bnmley  Photogimphic  Society.   "Jfy  TraTela  m 
Norway."    W,  Brctheiick. 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mebti-no  held  Tuesday,  November  28,  Mr.  George  I^mley  in  the 

chair. 

Dr.  H.  Roger-Smith  gave  an  extremely  intereaUng  leoftore. 
entitled  "  Scremblee  Around  ZermaU  and  Arolla,"  illnatratea  by 
about  100   monochrome    slides,   many   of   which    showed    variooa 
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members  of  the  party  in  situations  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  included  also  a  series  of  fine  views  taken  from  the  tops 
of  the  various  mountains  which  the  lecturer  had  ascended.  Dr. 
Roger-Smith  also  showed  about  a  score  of  Autochrome  slides,  taken 
among  the  hills,  and  depicting  sunset  and  twilight  effects  on  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 


Commercial  S^  Cegal  Intelligence* 

Canvasser's  FRAtiD.— Before  Sheriff  Laing,  last  week,  at  Stone- 
haven. George  Black  Strachan  was  charged  with  pretending  to 
thirty-two  persons  that  he  represented  a  Glasgow  photographic  firm, 
and  induced  them  to  pay  him  sums  of  money  amounting  to  £4  3s. 
for  enlargements.  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  pi-oof  was  led  last 
week,  and  the  case  continued  till  yesterday  to  hear  the  evidence  of 
William  Miller,  of  the  North-Eastern  Photo-Enlargement  Company. 
Dunfermline.  Witness  said  accused  was  acting  as  canvasser  for  him 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  but  was  not  authorised  to  take  money. 
While  at  Grantown-on-Spey  accused  came  to  him  with  sixty  photo- 
graphs to  be  enlarged.  He,  before  doing  so,  had  to  verify  the  orders, 
but  accused  bolted,  and  he  had  not  seen  him  since.  Witness  did 
not  know  the  addresses  of  the  parties,  and  could  not  return  the 
photographs,  but  was  willing  to  do  so. 

The  Sheriff  said  that,  seeing  accused  had  already  been  two  weeks 
in  prison,  he  would  sentence  him  to  sixt.v  days. 

The  public  examination  was  held  at  Cardiff  Bankruptcy  Court 
last  week  of  George  Lazar,  photographic  artist,  lately  carrying  on 
business  at  33,  Queen  Street,  Cardiff.  A  brief  report  of  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors  appeared  in  our  issue  of  November  17.  The 
liabilities  were  put  at  £377  and  the  assets  at  about  £2.  The  debtor 
stated  that  he  was  a  Russian  subject,  and  came  to  England  about 
six  years  ago.  He  remained  in  London  for  twelve  months,  and  then 
went  to  Cardiff,  where  he  started  business  as  a  photographic  artist 
and  enlarger  with  a  capital  of  £30.  He  was  financially  assisted  by 
friends  on  several  occasions,  and  he  ascribed  his  failure  to  bad  trade 
and  bad  debts.  Replying  to  the  Official  Receiver,  Lazar  said  that 
a  Mr.  Roberts  had  lent  him  £188,  the  arrangement  being  that  he 
should  receive  the  money  back  by  instalments.  Debtor  did  tell  Mr. 
Roberts  that  he  should  have  a  share  of  the  profits,  but  he  denied 
that  Mr.  Roberts  was  a  partner.  In  further  examination  witness 
said  that  he  got  married  without  money,  and  went  away  on  his 
honeymoon  on  the  assurance  of  his  father-in-law  that  he  would  let 
him  have  money  to  increase  his  business,  but  his  father-in-law  in 
the  end  would  not  let  him  have  the  money.  Before  his  marriage 
he  had  borrowed  £30  from  one  friend  and  £20  from  another  friend, 
who  both  knew  that  he  had  no  means.  His  furniture  belonged  to 
his  father-in-law.     The  examination  was  closed. 

Leoal  Notices. — Notice  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the 
bankrupt  estate  of  John  Thomas  Garbutt,  photographic  dealer, 
etc.,  residing  at  52,  Hillcrest  Avenue,  Cowper  Street,  and  carrying 
on  business  at  57,  Guildford  Street,  Leeds.  Proofs  must  be  lodged 
on  or  before  December  1  with  Mr.  A.  Cripwell,  12,  Cherry  Street, 
Birmingham. 

NEW     COMPANIES. 

Joseph  Peatice,  Ltd. — This  company  was  registered  with  a  capital 
of  £400  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  miniature 
specialists,  photographers,  manufacturers  of  photographic  and  other 
enlargements,  etc.  First  directors,  J.  Pearce  and  J.  E.  Pearce. 
Registered  office,  Prospect  Cottage,  Kiln  Road,  Presrtiwood,  Great 
Missenden,  Bucks.     Private  company. 


The  New  English  Art  Club. — This  exhibition  is  remarkable  for 
two  very  delightful  allegorical  works  by  Wm.  Shackleton,  some 
landscapes  by  Prof.  Fredk.  Brown,  of  more  than  usual  feeling  and 
richness,  a  fine  Wilson  Steer,  and  a  few  powerful  water-colours  by 
Sargent  and  Rich.  Besides  these,  the  visitor  will  find  another  con- 
signment of  amusing  caricatures  by  Max  Beerbohm,  which  have 
.come  to  be  one  of  the  staple  attractions  of  the  N.E.A.C. 


Dews  and  Dotes* 


Harringtons,  Ltd. — In  reference  to  our  paragraph  of  Septem- 
ber 1  last,  Messrs.  Harringtons  write  : — "  It  may  interest  you  to- 
know  that  we  have  still  further  developed  our  trade  in  New  Zea- 
land, having  recently  acquired  the  business  of  the  Imperial  Camera 
Co.,  of  Wellington,  which  will  in  future  be  known  as  Harringtons 
N.Z.,  Ltd.  This  is  further  evidence  of  the  great  strides  our  busi- 
ness is  taking  throughout  tlie  Commonwealth  and  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand.  W^e  have  also  appointed  a  special  agent  in  Dunedin, 
N.Z.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Gill." 

The  Ernemann  Prize  Competition  has  resulted,  as  far  as  English 
competitors  are  concerned,  as  follows  : — Second  prize,  Miss  M.  K.- 
Penrice.  of  Bournemouth ;  one  of  the  five  prizes  of  £2  10s.  to  Mr. 
O.  P.  Topham,  of  Bristol ;  one  of  the  sixteen  prizes  of  £1  to  Miss 
Onstow,  of  Bournemouth ;  and  one  of  the  same  value  to  Mr.  W. 
Jesper,  of  Beeehwood.  The  judges  report  that  it  was  not  a  light 
task  selecting  the  prizes  from  the  numerous  number  of  competitive- 
pictures  sent  in,  and,  considering  that  the  competition  was  open 
to  the  whole  world,  it  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  note  that  England, 
is  well  represented. 

R.viAR  Monthly  Competition. — The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Rajar,  Ltd.,  !MobberIey,  Cheshire,  for  the  best  prijits  on  papers  or 
postcards  of  their  manufacture,  submitted  for  the  competition  for 
the  month  of  October,  have  been  awarded  as  follows: — Class  I.,  open, 
competition,  to  ^liss  Dorothy  Vincent,  Portland  House,  Ryde,. 
I.O.W.,  for  print  on  self-toning  paper;  class  II.,  for  tho.se  who  have 
never  previously  won  a  prize  in  any  class  of  competition,  to  Mr. 
F.  G.  Caddy,  5,  Craigerne  Road,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E.,  for 
print  on  self-toning  paper  purchased  from  Messrs.  Butcher,  Curnow, 
and  Co.,  Tranquil  Vale,  Blackheath  Village,  London,  S.E. 

The  Camera  Nuisance. — Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  writes  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  the  "Times"  : — "  We,  in  England,  with  our  curious  notions 
of  unrestrained  liberty,  are  apt  to  cherish  a  distorted  view  of  the 
Russian  police  and  all  its  doings.  I  venture,  however,  to  suggest 
that,  in  one  respect  at  any  rate,  the  Russian  police  shows  greater 
intelligence  than  our  own,  and  that  is  in  the  tight  hold  it  keeps 
on  that  modern  nuisance,  the  amateur  photographer.  In  England 
a  man  has  only  to  buy  a  cannera  for  a  few  shillings  in  order  to  annoy 
the  whole  of  his  fellow-creatures,  not  merely  taking  frightful  pictures 
of  them,  which  is  bad  enough,  but  actually,  at  his  pleasure,  sending 
his  pictorial  libels  to  the  illustrated  papers,  which  is  immeasurably 
worse.  In  Petersburg  things  are  managed  differently,  and,  from  the 
general  standpoint,  more  intelligently.  A  special  permit  must  be 
obtained  (at  a  trifling  cost  of  36.,  and  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  from 
the  applicant's  Embassy)  from  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  in  thia 
document  it  is  expressly  set  forth  that  the  holder  is  not  permitted 
to  photograph  religious  or  other  processions,  or,  indeed,  to  photo- 
graph individuals  who  object  to  the  ordeal.  Here  are  sane  and 
salutary  restrictions  which  I,  for  one,  take  no  exception  to.  O  si 
sic  alihi/  " 


Corresponaence* 


•••  CoTTtSTpondtnts  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•••  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

CHEMICAL    POISONING. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — W'ith  reference  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Sparrow's,, 
trouble  with  diamidophenol,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  some  persons 
this  substance  is  highly  poisonous,  as,  in  addition  to  staining  one'» 
nails  deep  black,  it  has  the  effect  of  producing  at  first  small  pimples 
full  of  watery  matter,  which,  if  not  checked,  eventually  spread  into 
large   sores,  with    intolerable    it-ching.     My    experience    with    this 
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rhemical  was  detailed  in  the  "B.J."  gome  little  while 
iiice.  when,  among  various  remedies  suggested  by  various  reftdert, 
one  in  particular  effected  a  speedy  cure.  The  advice  was  to  well 
wash  the  hands,  or  any  other  affected  parts,  at  bedtime  with  hot 
water,  and  to  apply  freely  ordinary  zinc  ointment ;  this  treatment 
to  be  repeated  in  the  morning  in  the  same  way.  It  was  stated  that 
this  would  cure  in  three  days.  It  took  longer  in  my  case,  as  the 
disease  was  of  ratlier  long  standing. 

My  hands  are  now  quite  free  from  the  trouble,  but  if  I  so  much 
as  let  a  single  splash  remain  on  the  skin,  the  watery  pimple  arises 
the  next  day,  so  to  obviate  this  rubber  gloves  will  be  found  the 
best  preventive. — Yours  faithfully,  Dolphin. 

November  25,   1911. 
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WHAT  IS  HALATION? 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Will  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  please  say  what  his  normal 
developer  was  for  plates  1  and  2,  as,  judging  from  the  photo  blocks, 
both  3  and  4  are  very  much  better  than  No.  1?  Fig.  3  was  developed 
in  strong  M.  Q.  for  two  minutes.  Fig.  4  for  twenty  minutes,  so  I 
am  curious  to  know  why  normal  development  should  give  so  much 
•worse  a  result  as  shown  by  Fig.  1. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

K.   L.   BoTB. 
10,   Annesley  Park.  Eathmines,   Dublin. 
November  26,  1911. 


Hn$u)er$  to  Corresponacnts. 


*•*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editoes,  The  British 
JouENAL  OF  PHOTOGEATHy,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this   ensures  delay. 

*•*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*»*  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messes.  Henry  Gheenwood 
&  Co.,  24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

*•*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messes.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  mutt  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Xerxks. — By  the  Aerograph  Co.,  43,  Holborn  Viaduct,  LondoQ, 
E.G. 

Hypo. — We  reviewed  the  Uto  color  paper  in  the  B.J.  "  Colour 
Photography  "  supplement  for  November  3. 

Air-Brush. — From  any  of  the  firms  named  under  "  Air-brushes  " 
in  the  "  Almanac,"  page  1,428.  Messrs.  Beeves'  address  is  Far- 
ringdon  Avenue,  London,  E.G. 

H.  L. — It  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  price  depends  as  much  on  sub- 
ject as  size.  As,  probably,  another  photograph  could  easily  be 
obtained,  we  should  say  a  guinea  for  the  negative  would  be  as 
much  as  you  could  ask. 

Reader. — If  you  require  a  lens  purely  for  portraiture  you  cannot 
do  better  than  choose  one  of  the  standard  instruments  of  Dall- 
meyer,  Ross,  Meyer,  or  other  makers,  any  of  whom  would  advise 
you  as  to  the  Jjest  focus. 

Lex.— We  think  you  must  refer  to  either  the  "  Moonlight "  vapour 
light,  sold  by  Messrs.  Gerard  and  Co.,  243.  Hyde  Road,  Man- 
chester, or  the  "Devolight,"  sold  by  Messrs.  James  A.  Sinclair 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  54,  Haymarket,  London,  W. 

A.  B.  C. — You  can  get  such  work  done  by  any  of  the  firms  making 
a  specialty  of  the  supply  of  photographic  post-cards  from  photo- 
graphers' negatives.  See  list  of  names  under  "  Post -cards,  Supply 
and  Printing,"  in  the  "Almanac,"  published  to-day. 


P.P.A.— Would  you  kindly  give  the  addren  in  "  Aniwcn"  eolama 
of  "B.J."  of  the  secretary  of  the  PhMographers'  AMoeiation?     I 
know  you  gave  it  previously  for  nomeone.  and  h«ve  b«en  looking  ap 
back  numbers  and  cannot  find  the  reply.— Tboma*. 
Mr.  A.  Mackie,  89,  Albany  Street,  London,  N.W. 

Postcards. — Can  you  tell  me  what  developer  and  toning  yon  would 
think  was  used  for  the  enclosed  poatcard,  ■•  I  have  •  lot  of 
bromide  portcarda  to  do,  and  wish  to  get  the  beat  tone  poaaible  ? — 
Bromide. 

We  should  say  the  card  is  one  hypo-alum  toned.  Amidol  ia 
about  the  best  developer  for  this  process,  but  be  advised  by  the 
maker  of  the  bromide  cards  you  use. 

Artura. — I  read  about  a  fortnight  ago  in  your  valuable  paper  an 
article  headed  "  '  Artura  Method  '  Sepias,"  and  a  note  concern- 
ing same.  Could  you  tell  me  in  your  Answers  to  Correapond- 
ents  "  where  I  could  get  a  copy  of  "  Photo-Era  "T  Alao  where  I 
could  purchase  "Artura  Paper"?— L.  H.  Taooabt. 

For  the  "Photo-Era"  apply  direct  to  383,  Roylston  Street, 
Boston,  U.S.A.  As  regards  the  paper,  no  doubt  the  Kodak  Co., 
Kingsway,  could  help  you. 

Caricature  Portraits. — Could  you  e.xplain  to  me  through  the 
medium  of  the  "Journal"  the  usual  me4Jiod  of  taking  carica- 
ture photographs?  I  have  some  comic  foregrounds,  which  only 
reach  to  the  sitter's  chin,  and  I  find  difficulty  in  getting  fore- 
ground to  blend  with  background.  See  print  enclosed. — Hoosna. 
A  special  caricature  foreground  is  used,  the  subject  being  poaed 
behind  it.  Such  grounds  are  sold  by  any  large  dealers;  Messrs. 
Butcher,  for  example,  list  them. 

Removtno  Ink  Stains. — We  have  had  an  accident  by  upsetting  some 
blue-black,  ordinary  writing  ink  on  a  P.O.P.  print,  glossy  (we 
think  a  gold  toning).  Is  there  any  means  for  removing  same? — 
Pb»fessional. 

We  doubt  if  a  perfect  remedy  is  passible,  but  try  to  wipe  off 
as  much  as  possible  with  a  damp  pad  of  cotton  wool,  and  then 
apply  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid  until  all  stain  is  removed.  A 
good  washing  will  then  be  necessary. 

AMBmous. — 1.  The  most  permanent  three-colour  prints  are  thoae 
by  the  carbon  process.  2.  The  best  method  is  to  use  a  rigid 
camera,  fitted  with  a  repeating  back,  carrying  the  screens.  Y'ou 
will  find  such  repeating  backs  for  colour  work  fully  described  in 
Messrs.  Sanger-Shepherd's  price-list  in  the  "  Almanac "  pub- 
lished to-day.  3.  The  Autochrome  plates.  4.  "  Photography  in 
Natural  Colours,"  by  Kdnig  and  Wall.  (RooUedge.  28.  6d.) 
5.  The  process  you  name  is  a  three-colour  method.  6.  Fairreaulta, 
the  besi  so  far  obtained  at  a  single  printing.  See  adTertisement 
in  this  issue. 

Htdrombter. — 1.  Referring  to  Mr.  Hullberg'g  interesting  article 
on  "Halation,"  will  you  kindly  assist  me  in  the  developing 
formula,  i.e.,  can  you  give  me  a  solution  in  ozs.  of  stock  solu- 
tions Nos.  2  and  3  (equivalent  to  hydro,  tests)?  2.  Is  a 
hydrometer  an  expensive  article  or  difficult  to  use?  3.  Can  yon 
also  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  "  Library  of  Practical  Photo- 
graphy," and  the  coat  of  same?  If  this  work  haa  many  anch 
articles,  it  is  well  worth  its  cost. — J.  M. 

1.  See  reply  to  "Cathay."  2.  About  Is.  or' Is.  6d.  3.  It  is 
published  by  "  American  Photography,"  361,  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Curious. — We  must  say  that  we  think  the  charge  exceaaive.  Ton 
appear  to  think  that  because  the  circumstances  were  senaatiooal 
your  prices  could  therefore  be  much  more.  In  this  it  ap- 
pears you  were  unfortunately  misled  by  such  remarks  as  ' '  money 
DO  object."  Those,  we  think,  could  not  have  been  made  by  a 
responsible  official.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  you  have  done 
is  being  turned  out  every  day  by  scoree  of  photographers,  who,  we 
should  say,  regard  about  half  your  prices  aa  good  payment.  If 
we  were  in  your  place  we  should  send  a  strictly  itemised  account 
to  the  C-hief  Superintendent,  making  the  whole  charge  total  from 
£3  IQs.  to  £4.  You  do  not  enclose  atamp  for  the  return  of  th* 
correapondence. 
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Painting  Miniatures. — In  painting  a  miniature,  on  a  photographic 
basis,  after  the  carbon  photograph  is  lightly  printed  on  the  ivory, 
I  believe  it  should  be  treated  in  some  way  with  pumice  stone 
before  beginning  to  colour  it.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  is  done ; 
and  should  powdered  pumice  stone  be  used  ? — Anne. 

Pumice  powder  is  used  by  miniature  painters  to  give  a  fine 
matt  surface  to  the  ivory  before  commencing  work.  If  a  carbon 
print  upon  ivory  is  to  be  worked  upon,  it  may  be  reduced  to  any 
desired  depth  by  means  of  pumice  powder  applied  as  directed  on 
page  900  of  our  last  issue.  Paper  stumps  may  be  used  to  apply 
the  powder  to  small  areas.  Some  workers  prefer  cuttle-fish 
powder,  as  being  less  likely  to  scratch.  Whichever  is  used,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  both  print  and  powder  perfectly  dry. 

SoLtmoN  Strengths. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  what 
the  equivalent  is,  in  grains  per  oz.,  of  "70  with  hydrometer  sul- 
phite of  soda,  and  40  with  hydrometer  carbonate  of  soda  solu- 
tions," meaitioned  on  page  876  of  this  week's  issue  of  the 
"  Journal  "  ? — Cathay. 

We  are  afraid  we  can  only  surmise  that  the  hydrometer  re- 
ferred to  is  Twaddell,  in  which  case  70  deg.  equals  a  density 
of  1.35  and  40  degrees  of  1.20.  We  know  of  no  tables  of  densi- 
ties of  sulphite  solution,  and,  in  any  case,  owing  to  the  variability 
in  the  quality  of  sulphite,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  hydro- 
meter test  is  not  much  good.  In  the  case  of  the  soda  carbonate,  a 
solution  of  1.20  sp.  gr.  will  contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous soda  carbonate,  by  weight,  i.e.,  1  oz.  (Av.)  in  5  (weighed) 
ozs.  of  solution.  This  is  equal  to  54  per  cent,  of  soda  carbonate 
cryst.,  and  is  getting  very  near  to  a  saturated  solution. 

Bathed  Plates. — 1.  In  reading  the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents," 
November  10  issue,  I  find  a  reader  has  bathed  and  successfully 
used  plates  as  directed  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
"B.J.,"  written  by  Mr.  A.  Payne.  Will  you  please  inform  me 
the  date  of  issue  in  which  this  article  appeared  ?  Should  also  like 
to  know  what  plat«  is  most  suitable  for  bathing,  and  why  certain 
plates  are  more  suitable  than  others  for  this  process.  2.  Is  it 
possible  for  a  plate  to  be  made  with  black  emulsion  instead  of 
the  usual?  If  possible,  would  this  not  prevent  reflection  to 
bellows,  transmission  of  light  to  back  of  plate  thereby  being 
faster  through  the  fact  of  absorbing  all,  instead  of  reflecting  some 
of  the  image  ? — J.  E.   M. 

1.  You  will  find  full  particulars  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Payne, 
"B.J.,"  March  8,  1907.  2.  Hurler  and  Driffield  long  ago  sug- 
gested a  black  emulsion  for  the  reasons  you  name,  but  it  has  not 
been  found  practicable. 

CoPTiN-o,  etc.— 1.  I  am  instructed  to  photograph  some  old  books  at 
a  library.  What  would  be  the  best  (a)  plate  to  use— process, 
ordinary,  or  an  ortho.  ;  (b)  developer,  quinol ;  (c)  should  the 
book  be  laid  on  the  floor?  2.  Would  Lancaster's  Ellipsoid  en- 
larger  for  gas  give  as  good  a  result  as  daylight?  I  have  been 
using  the  latter,  as  I  have  work  from  amateurs  as  well  as  my  own, 
but  I  can  only  work  in  fine  weather.  If  these  (gas)  give  good 
results  I  much  prefer  the  cost  over  a  condenser  in  the  iplate 
size.     I  have  both  Cooke  and  Goerz  lenses. — Weedee. 

1.  Yes,  certainly,  photo-mechanical  plates.  If  the  books  are 
stained  or  yellowed  with  age  there  may  perhaps  be  some  advantage 
in  an  ortho.  process  plate.  No  better  developer  than  hydro- 
quinone  for  getting  good  density  with  clearness  of  line.  Laying 
book  out  and  supporting  the  camera  vertically  is  a  very  good  plan. 
2.  The  apparatus  is  excellent  for  enlarging  up  to  moderate  size 
aay,  5  or  6  diameters.  For  larger  scale  work  or  when  working 
from  very  dense  negatives,  daylight,  or,  better,  a  condenser  with 
arc  lamp  is  preferable. 


Damaged  Bbomjde  Prints.- I  am 
explain  one  or  two  troubles  I  hav 
find  three  bromide  prints  on 


in  diamidophenol,  and   fixed   in 
overnight  in  a  weak  alum  bath, 
of  water.     One,  you  will  see,  has 
the  others  are  both  quite  yellow 
patches,  with  a  deeper  stain  on 


writing  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
e  had  lately.  Enclosed  you  will 
—  paper.  They  were  developed 
an   aoid   bath.     They   were   left 

and  given  twenty-four  changes 
got  holes  eaten  right  out  of  it ; 

one  all  over  and  the  other  in 
it.     I  may  state  the  prints  were 


each  made  on  a  different  occasion.    I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  could  answer  in  yonr  next. — TroTbled. 

The  trouble  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  use  of  the  alum  bath.  In 
the  case  of  the  yellow-stained  prints,  the  hypo  was  not  all  washed 
out  before  the  alum  was  applied.  The  spots  may  be  due  to  im- 
purities in  the  alum.  Iron  is  often  present,  and  does  much 
damage.  We  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  potash  alum  at  all.  If 
alum  is  necessary,  use  chrome  alum;  but  formalin  is  preferable. 
Also,  do  not  soak  all  night :  it  does  no  good,  and  no  prints  are 
any  the  better  for  over-much  soaking.  We  should  not  use  any 
hardening  bath  at  all  except  in  very  hot  weather,  when  it  is  really 
advisable. 
Books. — Please  state  if  you  consider  the  books  in  the  following  list 
up  to  date  : — "  The  Optics  of  Photography  and  Photographic 
Lenses,"  by  J.  Traill  Taylor.  "  The  Chemistry  of  Photography," 
R.  Meldola.  "  Posing  and  Lighting  in  Photographic  Studios  and 
Private  Apartments,"  C.  Klary.  "  Photographic  and  Photo- 
Mechanical  Printing  Processes,"  W.  K.  Burton.  "  Photo- 
^Mechanical  Processes,"  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  I  have  selected  all 
of  them,  except  that  by  C.  Klary,  from  the  list  in  last  year's 
"Almanac."  If  there  are  more  modern  books  on  these  subjects 
will  you  kindly  name  some  of  the  best?  Also  inform  me  of  a 
good  book  on  colour  photography. — W.  M. 

No  better  book,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  than  Traill 
Taylor's — the  latest  edition,  edited  by  Everitt.  Meldola's  is  a 
good  elementary  book,  but  does  not  deal — no  book  does  in  an  easy 
way — with  modern  sensitometric  photography.  Either  Klary  or 
Duchochois.  Burton's  is  a  thoroughly  sound  manual,  but  some- 
what out  of  date  now.  Wilkinson's  is  the  best  all-round  manual 
on  process.  W'e  advise  you  to  get  the  list  of  the  "  Photo-Minia- 
ture "  (Tennant  and  Ward,  122,  East  20th  Street,  New  Y'ork),  any 
of  which  are  the  latest  and  most  sound  advice  on  their  subjects. 

Copyright. — I  wish  you  would  advise  me  if  I  am  right  or  wrong,  j 
I  am  not  a  photographer,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  photo-  I 
graphy,  but  I  go  about  canvassing  for  enlargements,  to  make " 
from  photographs  which  my  customers  have.  Then  I  send  them 
away,  and  get  them  enlarged  and  finished  for  a  few  pence.  Then 
I  frame  them  for  the  expense  of  a  few  i>ence  to  me.  Then  I 
sell  them  for  21s.  Now  a  few  weeks  past  a  real  photographer 
came  along  with  his  camera  and  asked  a  young  lady  to  let  him 
Ijhotograph  her.  She  asked  how  much  would  be  to  pay.  He  said 
nothing.  He  promised  not  to  charge  her  an\^hing.  He  took  tho 
picture  and  went  away  without  any  pay.  but  the  next  day  he  came 
back  and  showed  her  a  proof,  and  told  her  he  bad  recorded  tho 
copyright  as  his.  and  if  she  wanted  any  copies  she  could  have  them 
by  paying  him  for  them.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  and  so  she 
ordered  some  copies,  which  she  paid  for  when  she  got  them.  Now 
I  want  to  make  the  lady  an  enlargement  and  a  miniature,  which 
the  lady  is  willing  for  me  to  do,  but  the  photographer  says 
cannot  make  it  without  I  must  pay  him.  I  have  got  nothing 
pay  with,  so  he  says  he  can  get  paid  from  the  lady  too.  Is  that  so  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ? — Eli  Rabinovitch. 

Since  the  photographer  took  the  portrait  "on  spec,"  he  can 
register  the  copyright  and  prevent  aijyone  from  making  copies  or 
enlargements  of  it.    He  is  quite  within  his  rights  in  this. 

*,*  Notice  to  Advertisers.— lJJock.s  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMAEY. 

Equipment  of  the  Dark-Room. — A  report  of  the  recent  dis- 
cussion at  the  Eoyal  Photographic  Society  on  the  fitting  of  the 
dark-room  occupies  pages  927  to  934.  Mr.  John  H.  Gear,  in  intro- 
ducing the  subject,  dealt  with  the  fitting  of  the  photographer  s 
working  bench.  He  advocated  a  large  sink  of  the  lead-lined  pat- 
tern provided  with  a  dark-room  lamp  placed  across  the  sink  and 
fitted  with  a  safe-light  facing  each  way.  A  further  lamp  placed 
near  the  ceiling  of  the  dark-room  serves  to  give  sufficient  safe 
illumination  for  moving  about  and  obtaining  articles  not  on  the 
working-bench.  A  tank  giving  a  pressure  of  water  of  alnmt  5  ft. 
is  found  preferable  to  drawing  direct  from  the  supply.  Mr.  Gear 
dealt  with  the  making  of  the  pyro-soda  developer  and  the  use  of 
a  number  of  convenient  accessories. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson  recommended  a  small  sink  on  the  score 
of  dryness  of  the  room.  Dr.  Mees  described  a  simple  holder  for 
the  printing  frame  allowing  of  the  latter  being  placed  at  any  one 
of  a  series  of  fixed  distances  from  the  source  of  light.  Mr. 
Mcintosh  mentioned  a  convenient  method  of  ventilating  the  dark- 
room, and  Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt  named  certain  further  conveni- 
ences. 

The  points  which  a  photographer  needs  to  keep  before  him  in 
.irranging  a  show-case  display  are  the  subject  of  a  leading  article 
on   page  926. 

Other  hints  on  the  show-case  and  on  studio  methods  are  given 
in  an  article  on  page  935. 

The  improvement  which  can  be  made  in  a  studio  by  re- 
decorating it  on  modern  lines  is  instanced  in  the  description  of  a 
Watford  establishment  on  page  932. 

A  correspondent  recommends  a  remedy  for  skin  poisoning  due  to 
metol.    (P.  942.) 

Cinematograph  projection  appears  under  "  Patent  New«.  ' 
(P.  938.) 

A  striking  series  of  Kodak  photographs  of  the  Tnrko-Italian 
war  is  being  shown  in  the  Strand  gallery  of  the  Kodak  Company. 
(P.  937.) 

M.  V.  Cremier  has  published  formulae  for  the  combined  develop- 
ment and  fixing  of  lantern-slides  and  of  development  papers.  (P. 
934.) 

The  United  States  Government  is  said  to  be  making  extensive 
use  of  photography  as  a  substitute  for  the  labour  of  typists. 
(P.  937.) 


EX    CATHEDUA. 
Th«  Dark-  The   paper   by    Mr.   John   H.    Gear   and 

Room.  the  (Uscussion  which  followed  it,  at  the 

Soyal  Photographic  Society  some  weeks  ago,  proviued 
both  the  professional  and  amateur  worker  with  a  good 
many  excellent  ideas  for  the  equipment  of  the  ideal  dark- 
room. In  reprinting  the  paper,  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gear 
and  those  who  followed  him  in  putting  at  our  disposal  the 
illustrations  which  are  reproduced.  Perhaps  the  most 
useful  hint  given  by  Mr.  Gear  was  the  arrangement  of 
a  top  safe-light  in  the  dark-room,  in  other  words,  a  lamp 
giving  a  fairly  bright  yellow  light,  placed  near  the  ceiling 
of  the  dark-room  so  as  to  throw  its  light  upon  this  latter, 
and,  by  reflection,  to  scatter  it  through  the  room.  Such 
a  lamp,  fixed  above  the  working  bench,  does  not  in  any 
way  disturb  the  worker  in  using  a  safe-light  of  much 
deeper  shade,  it  does  not  endanger  the  safety  of  plates 
which  are  being  developed,  but  it  does  give  a  soft  and  even 
illumination  throughout  the  room.  The  result  is  that  one 
can  move  about  and  take  other  dishes  or  bottles  from  their 
shelves  without  groping  in  the  intense  darkness  which 
stands  around  a  comparatively  small  dark-room  lamp 
fitted  with  a  safe-light  of  depth  suitable  to  the  more  rapid 
plates.  Since  reading  Mr.  Gear's  paper  we  have  installed 
such  a  lamp  as  this  in  our  own  dark-room,  and  would  now 
on  no  account  be  without  it.  Mr.  Gear  made  his  with  a 
bichromate  solutiou — to  our  mind  a  ratlier  inadvisable 
method  for  a  lamp  which  occupies  an  elevated  position. 
We  prepared  ours  very  cheaply  from  a  small  two-fold 
clothes-horse,  to  which  we  gave  a  V-shape  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  side  struts,  and  then  covered  the  whole  of  the 
framework  with  blact  blind  material,  saving  only  the  top, 
which  we  covered  with  orange  fabric.  A  single  16-candle- 
power  electric  lamp,  with  this  lantern  placed  about  a 
foot  below  the  ceilingj  gives  a  very  agreeable  illumination 
throughout  a  room  about  12ft.  square. 
•  •  ♦ 

Returning  We  believe  that  we  shall  be  doing  a  good 

Kmpties.  turn   both   to   many   of   our   professional 

readers  and  to  the  firms  making  enlargements  for  them  by 
giving  a  hint  in  regard  to  the  return  of  empties,  boards, 
stretchers,  etc.,  to  enlargers  during  the  present  month. 
During  practically  the  whole  of  December  the  railway  com- 
panies and  carriers  are  working  at  an  extra  pressure,  and 
in  putting  aside  or  delaying  any  class  of  goods  are  most 
likely  to  select  those  of  the  "  empty "  order,  which,  ob- 
viously, are  not  of  the  urgency  of  many  of  the  perishable 
articles  distributed  from  now  onwards  until  the  Christmas 
season.  The  result  is  that  goods  of  this  class  are  liable  to 
be  delayed  in  transit,  or  even  to  fail  altogether  in  reaching 
their  destination,  thus  causing  annoyance  and  correspon- 
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dence  which  could  quite  easily  be  avoided  by  keeping  them 
in  hand  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  We  are  not 
aware  that  enlarging  firms  are  in  the  habit  of  making  an 
intimation  to  their  customers  to  this  effect,  but  from  cor- 
respondence in  past  years  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
peruse  it  is  evidently  a  source  of  trouble  which,  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  has  been  the  cause  of  mutual  recrimina- 
tions. 

*  «  * 

Sulphide  A  writer  in  the  "Amateur  Photographer" 

Tonin£.  makes   some   excellent   suggestions   with 

regard  to  sulphide  toning.  He  points  out,  quite  correctly 
we  believe,  that  the  final  tone  depends  on  the  exposure  and 
development  of  the  original  print,  and  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  get  the  desired  tone  on  any  particular 
brand  of  paper  he  experimentally  determines  the  tones 
given  with  varying  times  of  development,  and  so  creates  a 
standard  for  future  guidance.  Details  of  this  method  were 
given  in  our  "  Analecta "  column,  on  page  921  in  the 
issue  for  December  1.  The  theory  that  exposure  and  de- 
velopment are  the  real  determining  factors  in  the  final 
result  has  been  put  forward  several  times  before,  but  it 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  overshadowed  by 
various  speculative  ideas  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
stale  sulphide  solution  and  other  theories  that  looked  well 
on  paper  but  apparently  had  little  foundation.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  most  successful  workers  are  now 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  correct  exposure  and  develop- 
ment, correct,  that  is,  for  sulphide  toning  purposes,  and 
that  they  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  precise  quality  or 
strength  of  the  sodium  sulphide  solution  that  they  use. 
It  often  happens  that  of  two  workers  both  using  the  same 
formulae  one  always  gets  good  tones,  while  the  other  often, 
if  not  usually,  gets  bad  ones.  This  alone  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  difference  is  due,  not  to  the  chemicals  used, 
but  to  the  preparation  of  the  bromide  print. 


Society  Anyone   through   whose   hands   passes    a 

Programmes,  large  niimber  of  the  fixture-lists  of 
photographic  societies  must  have  remarked  within  him- 
self upon  the  total  absence  of  any  photographic  method 
in  the  design  or  production  of  such  society  literature.  It 
seems  to  be  one  more  instance  of  the  cobbler's  wife  going 
the  worst  sLod.  We  are,  therefore,  rather  relieved  to  see 
in  the  fixture  list  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association  signs  of  a  departure  in  the  shape  of 
half-tone  portraits  of  the  patron  and  president  of  the 
Association  on  the  front  cover  of  the  programme.  Photo- 
graphy might  be  called  into  requisition  far  more  in  such 
instances.  The  whole  front  cover  of  the  programme  might 
be  occupied  by  a  suitable  half-tone  reproduction,  into  the 
original  of  which  the  name  and  place  of  the  meeting  of 
the  society  had  been  worked.  There  is  nothing  very 
attractive  about  the  average  society  prospectus,  certainly 
nothing  beyond  the -recital  of  its  fixtures,  to  attract  a 
photographic  beginner  into  its  ranks.  Many  a  society 
which  complains  of  lack  of  support  could  do  a  good  deal 
worse  than  appoint  a  small  committee  to  design  an  illus- 
trated fixture  list,  which  would  be  a  really  compelling  piece 
of  advertisement  literature. 

»  *  » 

The  Revival  We  are  glad  to  note  that  there  is  a  de- 

Lantern  ^^^^^   return   of   interest   in   the   optical 

lantern,  or  rather  in  lectures  illustrated 
by  its  means,  this  winter.  As  we  pre- 
dicted long  ago,  the  cinematograph  has  reacted  upon  its 
forerunner,  and  brought  it  once  more  into  favour.  This 
should  mean  a  little  additional  business  to  those  photo- 
graphers who   do   not   mind   taking   the  trouble  to  make 


good-quality  slides  from  amateurs'  negatives.  In  nearly 
every  town  there  is  some  skilful  amateur  possessing  nega- 
tives suitable  for  a  lecture  in  aid  of  local  or  other  objects, 
and  he  is  only  deterred  from  utilising  them  either  by 
want  of  lime  or  doubt  of  his  own  powers  in  slide-making. 
A  few  decent  .slides,  accompanied  by  a  quotation  of  prices, 
should  result  in  increased  business.  We  know  of  photo- 
graphers who  do  over  a  hundred  slides  annually  for  each 
of  several  customers.  Naturally,  the  work  must  be  of 
good  even  quality,  and  especial  care  taken  with  indifferent 
negatives.  Apart  from  the  public  lecture  demand,  many 
amateurs  would  be  glad  to  get  good  slides  for  private  dis- 
play at  Christmas  and  New  Year  parties,  when  holiday 
episodes  may  be  fittingly  recalled.  We  would  remind  our 
readers  that  the  production  of  slides  is  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  new  issue  of  the  B.  J.  Almanac. 


A  Hint  to 

Carbon 

Workers. 


Some  photographers  have  found  that 
the  dry-mounting  process  does  not  alto- 
gether suit  their  carbon  prints,  giving 
an  uneven,  mottled  surface  which  cannot  be  entirely  re- 
moved by  sponging.  A  correspondent  writes  that  he  has 
entirely  obviated  this  defect  by  re-fixing  the  prints  in  the 
alum  bath  after  stripping  from  the  temporary  support. 
The  coating  on  the  transfer  paper  seems  to  be  softer  than 
formerly,  and  does  not  stand  the  heat  unless  hardened. 


WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  WANTS. 

Photographers  seem  to  have  widely  different  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  specimen  portrait,  and  perhaps 
it  is  well  that  this  is  so.  They  must,  nevertheless,  have  a 
common  object  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  attraction  of  fresh 
sitters,  although  from  the  inspection  of  many  show-cases 
and  windows,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  it.  Just  now  there 
seems  to  be  si  tendency  to  exhibit  any  style  which  happens 
to  be  fashionable,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sort  of  work 
which  nineteen  out  of  twenty  customers  require.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  to  fill  all  the  best  positions  with  "  sketch  " 
portraits,  more  or  less  expensively  finished,  which  few 
people  want,  while  the  money-earning  work  is  relegated  to 
the  background.  Another  mistake  is  that  of  overloading 
the  window  with  big  enlargements.  Photographers  ought 
to  realise  that  these  are  no  longer  a  staple  article  in  their 
business.  The  modern  householder  does  not  cover  his 
waPs  with  family  portraits,  and  it  is  only  in  the  cheapest 
class  of  trade  that  anything  over  12  by  10  is  in  daily 
demand.  The  better  class  of  work  is  only  in  request  for 
public  institutions,  board  rooms,  and  the  like.  The  old 
photographers  who  showed  large  numbers  of  cartes  and 
cabinets,  displayed  in  huge  frames  under  cut-out  mounts, 
were  wise  in  their  generation  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
for  they  certainly  sKowed  the  public  what  they  were  likely 
to  get  at  that  particular  establishment,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  window-displays  of  many  photographers 
nowadays,  who,  we  regret  to  say,  attract  by  "  trade  house  " 
specimens  and  send  out  very  little  "  home-made "  work 
indeed.  This  is  not  only  dishonest,  but  it  is  bad  business, 
almost  as  bad  as  using  rejected  proofs  as  specimens,  a 
practice  which  is  not  unknown.  Too  much  attention 
should  not  be  given  to  technique  when  choosing  speci- 
mens; the  f.aultless  negative  may  appeal  strongly  to  the 
photographer,  but  the  customer  does  not  appraise  it  at  the 
same  value.  This  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  the 
other  day,  when  looking  at  a  window  filled  with  children's 
portraits.  They  were  well  exposed,  full  of  detail,  evenly 
lighted,  and  free  from  any  trace  of  movement,  the  photo- 
graphy and  general  get-up  were  excellent,  but  there  was 
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not  a  smile  among  the  lot;  tfiey  were  all  watching  the 
camera  and  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  This  par- 
ticular batch  of  specimens  must  have  cost  the  photographer 
many  pounds,  but  as  business-bringers  were  not  worth 
half-a-dozen  cabinets  of  happy  babies.  How  many 
cameras  has  the  well-known  Kodak  specimen,  "  Hello, 
Daddy,"  sold?  Pi'obably  thousands.  Parents  wanted  a 
portrait  like  that,  and,  finding  no  photographer  offering 
it,  started  upon  the  job  themselves,  without  realising  the 
technical  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  our  readers  have  many  negatives  which  would  make 
just  as  attractive  specimens  upon  their  shelves,  but  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  slight  move,  or  there  has  been  a 
faulty  background,  they  Have  remained  unprinted.  When 
next  thinking  of  specimens,  let  them  look  out  for  pictures 
with  life  in  them.  The  fat,  stolid  child  makes  a  good 
advertisement  for  a  patent  food,  but  does  not  touch  the 
heart  of  the  public  like  "He  won't  be  happy  till  he  gets 
it."  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  adult  portraiture ; 
the    unconventional    picture    attracts    while    the    correct 


orthodox  pose  ia  pused  unnoticed.  W«  make  »  prMtio* 
of  noting  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  photographer*' 
displays,  and  the  results  are  interesting.  In  a  mixed  show 
of  celebrities  and  private  sitters  the  former  seem  to  attrsct 
all  the  attention,  while  the  ordinary  portraiture  is  ignored. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  window  not  overcrowded  with  good 
ordinary  work,  with  two  or  three  of  outstanding  attractive- 
ness, ciiniuinnds  a  thorough  inspection,  and  evidently 
makes  a  lasting  impression  upon  Uie  beholders.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  photographer :  the 
sliow-case  is  practically  his  only  means  of  pnb- 
licity ;  yet  instead  of  bestowing  upon  it  the  care  and 
thought  which  the  ordinary  business  man  knows  he  must 
give  to  his  ad%'ertising  department,  he  too  often  regards 
it  as  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  a  disagreeable  task  which 
has  to  be  got  over  somehow.  In  these  times,  next  to  good 
work,  judicious  advertising  is  the  essential  of  success,  and 
the  portraitist  should  have  the  show-case  ever  in  his  mind, 
making,  as  many  do,  special  pictures  for  it,  apart  from 
his  regular  orders. 


FITTING    UP    THE    DARR^ROOM. 


[The  following  report  of  a  recent  discussion  at  the  Royal 

intt>rest  to  every  class  of  photographer.     In  reproducing  it  we 

articles,  in  doing  which  we  have  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 

their  dark-room  arrangements. — Ens.,  "  B.J."] 

The  selection   of   the  dark-room   is  the   first   consideration   or 

ouglit    to    be.     Many    photographers    pay    great    attention    to 

their  reception  rooms,  but  any  hole  presumably  will  do  for  the 

dark-room,   and  veritable  holes  some  of  them  are.     As  to  the 

amateur  pliotographer,  if  he  is  not  as  enthusiastic  as  he  might 


Photographic   Society   touches   a   topic   which   is   of   constant 

liave  arranged  the  views  of  the  various  speakers  as  a  series  of 

respective  authors  for  the  use  of  the  photographs  illustrating 

'  the  case  of  a  room  with  a  door  opening  cloee  to  one  comer,  I 
would  prefer  to  place  the  sink  bt-hind  the  door,  so  that  the 
door  will  open  back  upon  it.  The  first  consideration  is  to  make 
the  room  quite  perfect  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  white 
light.  Doors  generally  fit  very  badly,  and  the  ordinary  fillet 
is  often  insufiicient  to  exclude  the  light.  Some  kind  of  step  i» 
necessary  to  stop  light  entering  from  underneath  the  door,  but 
the  blocking  out  of  light  from  the  door  is  not  a  difficult  matter 

I    to  arrange.     The  windows,  especially  if  the  sun  is  upon  them 


Fig  1. 
oe  over  the  more  tedious  part  of  his  hobby,  he  annexes  the 
bathroom  and  isecomes  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  household. 
If  he  is  more  ambitious  and  aspires  to  a  room  set  apart  as  a 
dark-room,  it  is  important  for  him  that  he  should  take  certain 
considerations  of  constructional  suitability  into  account.       In 


I'i^r.   •-•. 

during  the  working  day,  will  present  greater  difficulty,  nnlcH, 
indeed,  the  light  is  to  be  permanently  excluded.  But  a  room, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  always  shut  out  from  daylight 
and  sunlight.  I  like  to  admit  the  sun  into  the  dark-room 
occasionally,  and  for  that  reason  I  prefer  a  blind  that  can  be 
readily  put  up  as  required.  It  is  something  of  a  problem,  how- 
ever, so  to  fit  a  window  with  an  opaque  blind  and  to  oisaie 
that  the  light  does  not  come  round  its  margins.  The  proper 
fitting  of  such  a  blind,  moreover,  is  an  expensive  matter.  Aa 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  only  one  firm  in  I/>ndoB 
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able  to  fit  a  blind  perfectly  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  the  firm 
of  Avery  and  Co.,  81,  Great  Portland  Street. 

Those  who  do  not  require  so  elaborate  an  arrangement  can 
exclude  the  light  perfectly  at  quite  a  small  cost  by  using  compo. 
board.  It  is  not  so  readily  taken  down  and  put  back  in  place 
as  some  more  expensive  arrangements,  but  compo.  board  if 
•suitably  battened  to  keep  it  from  warping  will  answer  all 
practical  purposes.  It  should  be  lined  with  felt  for  about  two 
inches  around  its  margins;  there  should  be  a  fillet  at  the  top 
•so  that  the  compo.  board  can  be  pushed  behind  it,  and  two  bolts 
on  each  side,   one  in   the  centre  and  the  other  at  the  bottom. 


•il 

m 

Fig.  3. 

These  bolts  hold  in  place  the  felt  edging,  which  thus  makes  a 
light-tight  joint  with  the  window-frame.  This  will  perfectly 
exclude  daylight  from  the  room  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  it 
can  be  done,  and  at  a  small  cost. 

Having  excluded  the  light,  we  have  to  consider  the  ventilation 
—a  point  which,  I  fear,  is  often  neglected  to  some  extent,  if 
not  absolutely.  If  one  is  in  the  dark-room  only  for  a  short 
time  the  effect  of  neglected  ventilation  is  not  appreciable,  but 
those  who  have  to  spend  hours  in  this  confinement,  must  have 


Fig.  4. 

:some  ventilating  system  if  health  and  comfort  are  to  be  con-  * 
sidered.  The  admission  of  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the  room 
is  advisable,  and  that  can  easily  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  few 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  a  strip  of  black  wood  fixed 
outside  or  inside  with  about  half  an  inch  space  between  it  and 
-the  door,  thereby  admitting  air  but  not  light.  As  to  the  air 
■exit,  this  is  better  placed  at  the  top,  near  the  ceiling  if 
possible,  but  with  sash  windows  in  a  room  a  very  simple  air- 
trap   or  ventilator   may   be  employed,    and   with   this   I   have 


worked  in  dark-rooms  for  some  time.  If  the  top  sash  is  placed 
about  twelve  inches  down  from  the  top  of  the  window,  and  a 
kind  of  box  arrangement  placed  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  into 
which  the  compo.  shutter  already  described  can  terminate,  free 
ventilation  will  be  obtained  around  the  light  trap,  and  there 
will  be  no  admission  of  light. 

In   many  dark-rooms  the  sink  is  cut  down  to  the  smallest 


Fig.  5. 

limits — a  very  great  mistake.  Earthenware  sinks  also  are  fre- 
quently used — another  great  mistake.  Earthenware  sinks  are 
liable  to  cause  damage  to  one's  measures,  as  well  as  dishes. 
I  prefer  a  lead-lined  sink,  and  the  lead  should  be  burned,  not 
soldered  at  the  cornei's.  If  the  corners  are  soldered,  care  must 
be  exercised  in  the  use  of  acids  to  prevent  them  from  running 
down  the  sink,  and  causing  the  soldered  corners  to  leak.  As 
to  the  sink's  dimensions,  the  length  should  be  8  or  9  feet  at 
least,  the  width  about  2  feet,  and  the  depth  6  or  8  inches. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  a  slight  lean  towards  the  outlet  so  that 
the  water  will  run  away  freely.     Two  taps  for  a  sink  of  that 


Fig.  e. 

kind  are  sufficient,  and  I  prefer  the  swing  taps  if  the  pressure 
of  the  water  is  not  too  great.  No  swing  tap  of  which  I  know, 
however,  will  remain  long  without  leaking  if  the  pressure  is 
at  all  great.  Therefore,  I  have  a  cistern  giving  a  fall  of  about 
6  feet  only  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  dark-room,  and  under 
those  conditions  I  find  tlio  swing  taps  never  give  trouble  by 
leaking,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  more  constant. 
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T  have  had  tliom  in  iiso  for  fovirteen  or  fiftwn  years,  whereas 
«iniilar  taps  where  the  pressure  is  greater  have  begun  to  leak 
■within  a  month  or  two. 

The  sink  should  be  divided  across  the  centre  so  that  one 
side  can  be  used  for  developing  and  the  other  side  for  fixing, 
washing  of  negatives,  reducing,  or  whatever  may  be  required  in 
that  direction.  I  strongly  condemn  the  practice  of  having 
tlio  fi.xing-bath  underneath  the  sink.  It  means  that  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  solution  is  continually  being  dropped  upon  the 
floor,  there  to  crystallise  and  become  a  nuisance.  Across  the 
centre  of  the  sink's  length  I  placed  a  board,  about  9  inches 
wide,  at  the  top  of  the  sink,  and  above  it  a  partition  rising 
for  about  4  feet.  The  dark-room  lantern  is  mounted  within 
that  partition,  giving  an  illumination  both  to  right  and  to 
left.  In  that  fashion  we  have  a  pleasing  illumination  in  the 
•dark-room,  one  that  is  not  trying  to  eyes  and  temper  owing  to 
the  non-illumination  of  required  bottles.  I  prefer  my  develop- 
ing light  at  right  angles  to  the  run  of  the  sink.     The  lantern 


Fig.  7. 

elide  will  make  the  arrangement  clearer  than  a  great  amount 
of  descriptive  detail.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  by  this 
imethod  of  arranging  the  illumination  the  bottles  and  measures 
are  well  illuminated. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  near  the  ceiling  I  have  another 
•means  of  illumination,  which  I  consider  every  photographic 
•developing  room  or  enlarging  room  should  contain,  namely, 
&  lamp  giving  a  bright  but  safe  light.  By  these  means  I 
■ensure  a  very  safe  and  excellent  illumination  all  over  the  room. 
AVith  regard  to  the  lamp,  which  is  mounted  in  the  partition, 
1  have  a  two-way  switch  which  enables  me  to  have  safe  light 
for  the  developing  sink  or  to  have  white  light,  at  will.  The 
-duffused  light  given  by  the  lamp  is  not  trying  to  the  eyes, 
and  enables  one  to  see  the  gradation  of  the  negative  or  trans- 
parency much  more  readily  than  an  unobscured  light.  The  size 
•of  the  lamp  is  12  inches  by  10  inches,  and  8  inches  in  depth. 
"The  electric  lamp  hangs  in  the  centre  from  the  top,  the  bulb 
•coming  down  about  half-way  in  the  lamp. 

I  have  not  hitherto  said  anything  about  safe-lights.  Actually 
■there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  safe-light  unless  it  is  absolute  dark- 
ness. The  glass  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  has,  as  a  rule, 
a  very  poor  quality  of  safety.  Only  recently  a  prominent 
I-ondon  photographer  who  was  incapacitated  from  personally 
attending  to  the  dark-room,  asked  me  if  I  would  develop  a 
dozen  or  two  of  his  negatives.  I  found  that  a  number  of  the 
plates  were  greatly  fogged.  To  make  sure  that  my  own 
illumination    was    not     at    fault,     I     took    two    plates     and 


developed  one  of  them  in  front  of  the  light  openly,  and  kept 
the  otlier  totally  covered.  The  first  was  entirely  free  from  fog, 
the  second,  which  was  covered  up,  was  fogged.  I  told  the 
photographer  what  had  happened,  and  when  he  saw  the  nega- 
tive th(!  mystery  was  plain  to  him.  Those  that  were  free  from  fog 
were  the  plates  which  he  had  himself  placed  in  the  dark- 
slides  in  total  darkness.  In  the  other  cases  the  slides  were 
filled  by  his  assistant,  who  u8<'d  the  lamp  of  the  dark-room. 
I  examined  the  light  with  a  direct-vision  spectroscope,  and 
I  would  rather  have  attempted  to  fill  the  slides  with  a  candle 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  the  direct  rays  screened  with  an 
opaque  screen,  than  to  have  used  his  light.  Although  a  dark- 
coloured  red,  it  did  not  cut  out,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  least 
bit  of  the  violet  rays.  We  find  something  of  the  same  in- 
eificiency  in. photographic  lamps  very  frequently. 


Fig.  8. 

The  screen  which  I  use  is  one  that  is  safe  for  all  ordinary 
plates,  not  orthochromatic  or  panchromatic.  To  make  my  safe 
light  I  take  an  exposed  and  undeveloped  plate,  fix  it,  wash  it, 
and  dry  it,  and  then  bathe  it  in  a  solution  of  tartrazine.  Another 
plate  subjected  to  similar  preliminary  treatment  I  bathe  in 
a  solution  of  erythrosine.  I  dry  the  plates  previously  to  bath- 
ing them  because  I  find  they  take  the  dye  more  deeply  than 
they  do  if  the  gelatine  is  saturated  with  water.  Between  these 
two  plates  I  use  a  piece  of  white  blotting  paper  or  opal  glass. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  generally  use  opal  glass  in  front,  because 
it  gives  a  very  nice  soft  light.  A  plate  so  bathed,  and  bathed 
sufficiently  deeply,  will  leave  practically  no  green,  and  will  give 
the  maximum  amount  of  light  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
safety. 

Wlien  dealing  with  photographic  plates,  however,  safety  is  a 
relative  term.  To  determine  the  safety  of  a  light  for  develop- 
ment purposes  I  inspect  it  with  a  spectroscope,  and  test  it 
with  the  fastest  plate  that  I  should  probably  use  in  practice 
with  that  light.     I  should  expose  a  plate  from  a  batch  that  had 
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not  previously  been  opened,  placing  it  in  the  dark  slide  without 
any  light  at  all.  I  should  then  lay  the  plate  at  3  feet  in 
front  of  the  light  to  be  tested,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  plate 
uncovered,  as  a  check  to  any  fog  in  the  plate,  and  exposing  it 
in  sections  for  about  15  seconds,  pushing  the  dark  slide  in 
after  each  exposure.  I  should  then  develop  that  plate  with 
a  normal  developing  solution,  again  absolutely  in  the  dark. 
If  I  saw  no  fog  on  the  plate  at  30  seconds'  exposure,  I  should 
consider  the  screen  to  be  perfectly  safe,  for  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bjired  that  when  we  are  dealing  with  plates  immersed  in  water 
they  are  less  sensitive  than  in  a  dry  condition,  and  further- 
more, a  partial  deposit  on  the  plate  robs  it  of  some  of  its 
sensitiveness.  Therefore  we  should  be  within  the  limits  of 
safety  in  passing  a  source  of  illumination  which  produced  no 
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Fig.  9. 

fog  on  a  plate  after  30  seconds'  exposure  under  the  conditions 
I  have  indicated. 

In  dealing  with  orthochromatic  plates  I  should  be  careful  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  light,  and  if  used  in  any  consider- 
able number  I  should  employ  a  different  screen.  For  pan- 
chromatic plates  I  should  recommend  the  Lumiere  "  Virida  " 
screen,  which  appears  to  give  an  enormous  amount  of  light 
because,  the  eye  being  more  sensitive  to  green  than  red,  we  can 
uso  actually  a  smaller  total  amount  of  light  and  yet  see  what  we 
are  doing.  I  also  make  for  myself  a  liquid  filter.  Liquid 
filters  as  a  rule  become  a  nuisance  because  they  leak,  but  this 
one  will  not  leak  unless  the  glass  is  cracked.  The  lamp  consists 
in  its  exterior  of  a  40-oz.  beaker,  and  within  it  there  is  placed 
a  smaller  beaker,  leaving  a  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
b-tween  the  outer  and  inner  vessel.  Inside  the  smaller  one  I 
place  a  16  or  8-candle  power  electric  lamp.  The  two  beakers 
are  put  together  by  means  of  three  pieces  of  wood  which 
are  joined  by  means  of  apertures  with  a  piece  of  metal  on 
each  side.  In  the  space  between  the  two  I  use  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash— saturated  at  a  low  "tempera- 
ture; not  above  50  degrees  Fahr.-and  add  some  oosin      After 


the  addition  of  eosin  I  refine  the  mixture  with  liquid  ammonia 
(.880),  and  we  get  a  clear  solution,  which  being  placed  near  the 
ceiling  with  a  reflector  at  45  degrees  from  the  wall,  quite 
shields  the  developing  part  of  the  sink  from  the  direct  light. 
In  this  manner  a  very  even  and  pleasant  illumination  is 
diffused  over  the  room,  giving  no  trouble  whatever. 

While  we  are  upon  the  question  of  sinks,  I  may  perhaps 
mention  one  developing  solution  which  I  employ.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  dark-room  fixture,  but  it  is  an  important 
point.  Of  course,  every  photographer  has  his  own  idea  as  to 
which  is  the  best  developing  solution,  and  by  his  own  special 
method  he  fancies  he  gets  more  out  of  his  plate  than  another 
person  would  do.  I  prefer  to  have  as  my  standard  developing 
solution  pyro  and  soda,  and  I  gave  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
attention  to  the  matter  before  pyro-soda  was  used  to  any  great 
extent.  I  prefer  to  keep  three  solutions,  and  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  keep  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  pyro  preserved  with 
sulphite,  as  insufficient  sulphite  cannot  be  used  in  a  10  per 
c?nt.  solution  of  pyro.  My  solutions  are  as  follows  :  — 
A.     Pyro,  1  oz. 

Citric  acid,  50  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  6  ozs. 

Water  to  make  lOj  ozs. 
Before  making  it  should  be  dissolved  in  the  order  given. 
Previously  to  dissolving  the  sulphite,  however,  it  is  advisable 
to  rinse  the  crystals  quickly  and  to  wash  away  the  sulphate. 
I  have  never  found  sulphite  of  soda  free  from  sulphate  even 
in  the  best  sources,  and  in  testing  a  sample  of  new  and  good 
sulphite  I  found  it  totalled  4  per  cent,  sulphate,  but  by  rinsing 
the  crystals  it  only  showed  .4.  The  keeping  of  the  pyro,  even 
in  that  condition,  is  not  an  easy  matter  if  a  large-stoppered 
bottle  is  employed,  but  those  who  are  not  using  great  quantities 
of  pyro  are  recommended  to  bottle  it  off  as  soon  as  made 
according  to  the  amount  they  like  to  use  either  in  two-  or  four- 
ounce  bottles.  The  bottle  should  be  filled  nearly  to  the  cork, 
and  after  corking  lute  the  cork  with  paraffin  wax,  then  the 
pyro  will  keep  for  years.  Indeed,  I  have  had  pyro  bottled 
seven  years  previously  and  have  found  it  as  good  then  as 
when  it  was  first  made  up.  I  come  now  to  the  other 
solutions  :  — 

Bromide  of  potassium,  1  oz. 

Water  to  make  9  ozs.  1  dram. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (pure),  5  ozs. 

Water  to  make  20  ozs. 
Solutions  B  and  C  will  keep  indefinitely.     The  normal  developer 
is  A  40  minims,  B  5  minims,  C  40  minims,  in  1  oz.  of  water. 
In  this  manner  we  have   a   formula  of  pyro-soda  which  will 
give  every  satisfaction. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  developing  room.  The 
space  at  right  angles  to  the  sink  is  a  convenient  place  for  the 
bencli.  There,  again,  I  have  a  bench  some  8  or  9  feet  in  length, 
of  similar  dimensions  to  the  sink.  Like  the  sink,  the  bench  is 
divided  by  means  of  a  partition  some  3  or  4  feet  in  height, 
with  a  lamp  mounted  within  it,  giving  an  illumination  both  to 
right  and  left  along  the  bench.  I  find  that  two  drawers  belowr 
the  bench  are  very  useful  for  storing  paper  and  other  materials. 
I  have  two  lamps  for  white  light  suspended  from  the  dark-room 
ceiling,  and  I  much  prefer  to  have  the  light  in  the  dark-room 
reflected  from  the  ceiling  and  also  to  come  through  an  opalescent 
screen  than  to  have  the  direct  rays  from  a  clear  bulb.  A  lamp 
with  four  opal  glass  sides,  about  12  inches  square  from  the  top, 
and  suspended  about  18  inches  from  the  ceiling,  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory  for  examining  negatives  and  transparencies. 
Such  a  means  of  illumination  is  very  soft  and  pleasant  to  the- 
eyes. 

Among  the  articles  on  the  working  bench  will  be  noticed  an 
electric  pot  for  warming  solutions,  an  electric  hot  plate  which 
IS  very  useful  for  desiccating  dry  plates.     If  carefullv  done  it 
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•will  yield  a  plate  with  a  much  finer  grain.  I  have  also  a  fan, 
•useful  for  circulating  the  air,  and  an  object  to  which  I  draw 
particular  attention  is  the  drying  cupboard.  This  is  not  so 
necessary  now  as  it  was  in  former  days,  when  the  practice  of 
the  commercial  backing  of  plates  was  less  common,  but  it  has 
very  great  conveniences.  The  ventilating  shaft  is  about  3  feet 
in  length,  up  which  warm  air  passes  into  the  box,  and  fumes 
from  the  lamp  out  of  a  smaller  pipe  without  entering  the  box. 
The  warm  air  circulates  through  the  box  and  out  of  the 
ventilator  at  the  top. 

If  the  room  is  sufficiently  large  to  have  within  it  a  copying 
or  enlarging  apparatus,  or  both,  so  much  the  better.  I  prefer 
to  have  the  copying  camera  in  the  dark-room  for  the  purpose 


of  saving  time.  My  next  slide  will  show  the  enlarging  camera 
in  its  place.  The  camera  is  upon  the  cantilever  principle,  and 
although  the  room  in  which  it  stands  is  on  the  second  floor 
there  is  little  appreciable  vibration,  which  does  not  matter, 
as  the  whole  apparatus  vibrates  together.  Attached  to  it  I 
have  two  arc  lamps  of  20  amperes  each.  The  resistance  is  in 
the  fireplace,  thus  creating  a  draught  which  produces  a  circula- 
tion of  air  in  the  room  and  takes  away  the  heat  quite  readily. 
In  the  winter  the  problem  of  heating  the  room  has  to  be  faced. 
Hot  water  pipes  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  I  use  the 
"  Omega  "  stove  and  find  it  perfectly  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
No  direct  ventilation  to  the  outside  is  afforded,  but  there  are 
no  obnoxious  fumes  with  that  stove.  John  H.  Geab. 


I  DO  not  agree  with  Mr.  Gear  as  to  the  advisability  of  having 
very  large  sinks.  In  a  former  dark-room  of  mine  I  had  a 
large  sink  and  found  continual  trouble  from  dampness,  so  that 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  drying  negatives.  I  resohed  that  in 
any  future  dark-room  I  might  occupy  I  would  not  have  such  a 
large  amount  of  wet  surface,  and  I  have  now  a  sink  of  very 
small  dimensions  indeed.  If  I  require  to  develop  very  large 
plates  or  bromide  enlargements  I  fit  a  movable  large  lead-lined 
sink  on  to  the  top  of  the  small  sink.  I  confess  that  my  sink  is 
a  porcelain  one.  I  minimise  its  dangers  by  putting  a  piece 
of  sheet-load  in  the  bottom,  so  that  if  the  measures  do  happen 
to  fall  they  fall  upon  the  lead.  The  advantage  of  porcelain 
is  that  it  can  be  kept  cleaner  than  lead.  Furthermore,  if  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  acids  or  corrosive  substances,  they  will 
affect  the  lead  soldering,  but  generally  they  will  not  attack  the 
porcelain.  I  have  found  also  that  hot  water,  if  allowed  to 
run  into  a  lead  sink,  will  cause  what  my  plumber  calls  a 
"  creeping  "  of  the  lead,  and  this  is  very  liable  to  lead  to  cracks. 
For  stopping  the  window  in  my  dark-room  I  have  a  wooden 
frame  which  just  fits  into  the  window  space  and  goes  under 
the  fillet  at  the  top.  The  frame  is  filled  with  dark  red  Ameri- 
can leather  cloth  which  is  quite  opaque,  and  even,  though  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  window  there  is  no  admission  of  actinic 
light.  It  is  a  great  deal  lighter  than  compo.  board,  and  it  "is 
the  easiest  matter  to  lift  it  up  and  slide  the  top  under  the 


fillet.  I  admire  Mr.  Gear's  plan  of  having  a  liquid  yellow 
lamp  near  the  ceiling.  We  certainly  require  some  diffused 
light  of  the  kind  in  order  to  avoid  obstacles  in  the  room.  In 
my  experience  the  dark-room  is  a  depository  for  litter  which 
the  other  members  of  the  household  do  not  know  quite  what  to 
do  with,  and  imagine  may  be  useful  in  photographic 
operations.  In  my  dark-room,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
photographs,  I  have  rather  a  long  bench  and  a  small 
sink  in  the  middle  of  it.  I  like  a  bench  at  which  I  can  readily 
work  while  standing  up,  and  therefore  I  have  it  at  about  the 
height  of  my  elbow.  The  illumination  of  the  dark-room  is  a 
matter  which  each  man  must  test  for  himself.  Some  people 
can  see  better  in  red  than  in  yellow  or  orange.  Personally 
I  think  the  kind  of  light  to  be  chosen  depends  upon  the 
particular  plate  one  is  using.  Lately  I  have  been  working 
with  the  old  lantern  which  you  see  depicted  on  the  slide,  which 
has  a  screen  of  canary  fabric  and  of  bright  apple  green  glass. 
The  light  so  transmitted  is  quite  safe  for  ordinary  plates  and 
the  addition  of  a  sheet  of  orange  chrome  paper  makes  it  safe 
for  ortho  plates.  As  my  work  is  mainly  on  the  chemical  and 
physical  side  of  photography,  I  find  it  very  useful  to  have  in 
the  dark-room  two  or  three  deal  tables  about  forty  inches  long 
and  twenty  inches  wide  of  the  same  height,  which  either 
separately  or  together  form  handy  supports  for  photometric 
and  other  apparatus  (Figs.  6  and  7).  W.   B.   Ferguson. 


I  IMAGINE  that  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  give  hints 
■out  of  each  speaker's  experience.  There  is  only  one  hint  that 
I  can  think  of.  In  order  to  get  the  printing  frame  at  the 
■correct  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  I  have  a  row  of  holes 
bored  at  definite  distances  along  the  bench.  As  I  generally 
work  in  metric  measure,  they  are  10  centimetres  apart.  The 
stand  for  my  printing  frame  has  projecting  from  its  base  a 
■couple  of  pegs  which  fit  into  these  holes,  and  by  this  simple 
device  the  occasional  difficulty  of  knowing  the  exact  distance  at 
which  one  is  working  is  overcome.  The  question  of  large  versus 
small  sinks  entirely  depends  upon   the  kind  of  work  that  is 


being  done.  For  purposes  other  than  professional,  very  large 
sinks  are  not  required.  Sinks  measuring  3  feet  6  inches  by 
2  feet  6  inches  are  convenient.  But  it  is  important  that  the 
sink  should  always  be  big  enough  to  contain  the  fixing  bath. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  fixing  bath  should  be  in 
the  sink  itself,  and  in  all  our  dark-rooms  we  insist  upon  it  that 
over  every  sink  there  should  be  a  white  light.  By  this  means 
the  operator  is  under  no  temptation  to  turn  round  to  the 
central  source  of  light  so  as  to  examine  the  negative  after 
fixing,  and  thus  the  hypo  drips  into  the  sink  instead  of 
dripping  on  to  the  floor.  C.  E.  K.  Mees. 


I  MUCH  prefer  that  the  dimension  of  the  dark-room  sink  used 
for  the  smaller  sizes  of  plates,  say  whole  plate  and  under, 
should  be  such  that  the  back  of  it  can  be  very  easily  reached. 
As  to  the  material  for  the  sink,  I  certainly  prefer  a  sink  that 
is  lead-lined.  I  have  never  seen  an  earthenware  or  porcelain 
sink  that  was  flat,  and  I  have  had  to  make  them  flat  by 
putting  strips  of  lead  at  the  bottom.  It  is  desirable  to  keep 
such  a  sink  shallow— 3^  or  4  inches  is  a  good  depth — a  shallow 
sink  does  not  tire  the  arms  so  much  as  a  deep  one.  In  the 
making  of  a  grid  on  which  to  put  the  dishes — for  one  can  never 
advantageously  put  a  dish  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sink  itself— 
I  use  pieces  of  ordinary  composition  pipe  bent  into  U-shape, 


with  about  3  inches  between  one  leg  and  the  next.  These 
advantageously  replace  the  wooden  arrangements,  for  they  never 
warp.  I  should  like  to  know  why  Mr.  Ferguson  chooses  red 
American  cloth  in  his  window  frame.  Why  not  black,  which 
cuts  out  all  light,  instead  of  red,  which  so  far  as  it  is 
transparently  red,  only  cuts  out  a  portion  of  the  light?  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  suggested  a  cheaper  and  lighter  material  than 
Mr.  Gear,  and  I  would  go  further  and  suggest  two  thicknesses 
of  common  brown  paper  instead  of  the  American  cloth.  In 
considering  lights  for  ordinary  plates  in  the  dark-room,  one 
must  remember  that  it  is  only  really  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
the  violet,  blue,  and  blue-green.     YeUow  light  is  more  pleasant 
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and  maybe  as  safe  as  red  for  an  equal  illumination.  I  gener- 
ally use  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  ordinary  yellow  fabric  with  a 
16-"candle   power   lamp   behind   it.     For   isochromatic   plates   I 


My  own  dark-room  (Figs.  8  and  9)  is  a  lowly  establishment  com- 
pared with  that  which  Mr.  Gear  possesses;  a  description  of  it 
may,  however,  be  useful  to  those  who  have  to  put  up  with  a 
verv  small  room  and  yet  wish  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  was 
designed  originally  as  a  coal  cellar,  but  being  on  the  same  level 
as  the  scullery  I  annexed  it  and  had  a  coal  cellar  built  elsewhere. 
It  is  about  7  feet  in  length  and  perhaps  4  feet  6.  inches  across. 
But  it  has  a  considerable  height— about  12  feet.  I  have  to 
keep  everything  except  cameras,  plates,  and  papers  in  it,  and 
as  I  want  a  good  many  bottles  for  different  purposes,  I  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  have  plenty  of  shelves  and  to  keep  the  shelves 
very  narrow,  so  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  getting  one  set 
of  bottles  behind  another.  Two  ranks  of  bottles  are  undesir- 
able and  often  result  in  breakages.  My  dark-room  lamp  is  a 
gas  one.  The  gas-jet,  of  course,  creates  a  draught  which  passes 
up  a  piece  of  stove  piping  coming  from  the  top  of  the  lamp, 
and  this  stove  piping  turns  at  right  angles,  going  inside  a 
larger  pipe  which  communicates  with  the  outer  air.  An  open- 
ing is  left  at  the  point  where  the  small  piping  enters  the 
larger,   and,   the  heat  from  the  lamp  causing  a  draught,   the 


As  one  who  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  designing  of  dark- 
rooms and  studios  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  one  or  two  points  in  particular  have  occurred  to 
me.  The  first  has  regard  to  the  ventilation,  for  considerations 
of  health  come  before  everything  else.  Mr.  Gear's  methods 
apparently  are  very  good,  although  I  do  not  think  his  air- 
trap  would  prove  altogether  efficient.  In  the  ordinary  way  it 
scarcely  seems  as  though  it  would  have  sufficient  extractive 
power.  I  always  like  to  use  a  ventilator  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Boyle  type.  It  is  made  of  thin  sheet  iron,  and  can  practi- 
cally be  fixed  anywhere,  and  remains  in  action  for  as  long  as 
there  is  any  movement  of  the  air  outside,  whereas  some  venti- 
Itting  systems  for  the  dark-room,  however  admirable  otherwise, 
depend  solely  upon  the  action  of  the  hot  air  which  rises  to  the 
ceiling.  Mr.  Gear  said  nothing  about  the  provision  of  hot  as 
well  as  cold  water  for  the  sink.  Wherever  possible  it  is  well  to 
install  a  proper  hot -water  system.  If  this  is  out  of  the  question 
I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  employ  one  of  the  small  spiral  water 
heaters.  One  of  these  placed  over  the  dark-room  sink  would  be 
found  very  useful  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  solutions 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  whole  question  of  the  temperature 
of  solutions  is  an  interesting  one.     Of  course,  if  there  is  hot 


should  add  a  sheet  of  orange  fabric  and  for  panchromatic  plates 
a  sheet  of  red,  though  I  should  be  careful  in  such  cases  always 
to  keep  the  dish  covered.  Chapman  Jones. 


air  of  the  dark-room  is  sucked  through  the  opening,  thus 
ensuring  a  fair  ventilation.  Hanging  from  the  rack  which 
holds  the  Autochrome  chemicals  is  the  "whirler,"  about  which 
I  am  often  asked  questions.  An  ordinary  indiarubber  pneu- 
matic holder  is  attached  to  an  egg-whisk  (such  as  can  be  bought 
for  sixpence  or  ninepence),  by  cutting  off  sopie  of  the  tin  parts, 
and  it  can  be  made  to  revolve  at  great  speed.  The  suction  of 
that  pneumatic  holder  will  carry  a  plate  at  least  10  inches 
by  8  inches.  I  have  also  that  useful  accessory,  a  drying  cup- 
board. It  is  now  used  principally  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Gear.  The  ventilation,  however,  differs  somewhat  from 
his  description.  The  bottom  of  the  cupboard  is  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  a  light-tight  ventilator  brings  in  fresh 
air.  At  the  outlet  I  have  another  light-trap,  and  above  that 
about  6  feet  of  piping  with  a  door  about  half-way  up  ;  inside 
the  door  is  a  gas  jet  which  creates  a  current  of  air.  Although 
the  dark-room  is  only  large  enough  for  one  person  to  work 
in,  the  space  has  been  so  economised  that  I  find  room  for  all 
I  want  and  can  work  in  comfort. 

J.  McIntosh. 


water  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  heat  a  vessel  and  stand  the 
bottles  of  developer  in  it  until  the  required  temperature  is 
reached.  In  more  than  one  dark-room  which  I  have  designed 
I  have  had  small  troughs  made  with  concealed  gas  jets  under- 
neath them  for  this  purpose.  Another  point  that  struck  me — 
and  it  struck  me  forcibly  when  I  was  looking  at  the  slides 
which  appeared  on  the  screen — was  that  most  photographers 
appear  to  be  extremely  careless  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  use  and  arrange  their  bottles  of  chemicals,  etc.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  bottles  in  the  average  dark-room,  some 
stoppered,  some  corked,  some  with  only  a  quarter  plate  laid 
over  the  top.  Some,  again,  are  labelled  and  some  are  not.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  keep  practically  everything  that  can  be  so 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  to  have  the  bottles  all  of  a 
size,  and  the  labels  all  written  clearly.  I  find  the  best  form 
is  the  "  Markus  "  bottle,  having  a  patch  of  frosted  glass — a 
ground  surface  made  by  sand  blast — upon  which  any  inscrip- 
tion can  be  written  and  subsequently  rubbed  out  as  necessary. 
It  seems  to  me  after  listening  to  the  discussion  that  the  dark- 
room is  probably  so  called  because  it  is  very  seldom  dark  and 
practically  never  a  room,  and  in  this  connection  what  Mr.  Gear 
said  about  having  a  good-sized  one  is  very  much  to  the  point. 

Drinkwatee  Butt. 


THE    RE-DECORATION    OF    A    STUDIO. 


We  have  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages  encouraged  the 
departure,  on  the  part  of  photographers,  from  the  old  stereo- 
typed lines  of  furnishing  the  studio  and  reception  room. 
Ancient  customs  die  hard,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  among 
many  photographers  the  expulsion  from  their  studios  of  acces- 
sories of  the  type  which  were  practically  universal  up  to  fifteen 
or  ten  years  ago  means  little  short  of  a  mental  and  physical 
revolution.  However,  the  growth  of  taste  among  both  photo- 
graphers and  their  customers  has  advanced  rapidly  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  task  of  giving  to  the  studio  a  homelike 
and  at  the  same  time  an  njthetically  pleasing  appearance  has 


been  rendered  much  easier  by  the  help  available  from  a  number 
of  firms  in  the  photographic  trade  which  have  specialised  in 
thus  catering  for  the  professional  photographer.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  anyone  wjio  contrasts  in  his  mind's  eye  a  studio 
of,  say,  twenty  years  ago,  and  one  which  is  furnished  on 
modern  lines,  to  realise  the  immensely  more  favourable  impres- 
sion which  the  latter  makes  upon  a  sitter.  Where  formerly  a 
customer  was  faced  by  forbidding  imitation  rock-work,  grass 
mats,  sham  stone  steps,  and  balustrades,  the  eye  to-day  falls 
upon  a  room  which,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  adequate  light- 
ing,   is    furnished    on    the    lines    of    a    large    and    comfortable 
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donustic  apartment  or  public  lounge.  Even  in  the  respect  of 
the  material  comfort  of  the  sitter,  more  adequate  arrangements 
are  now  made  for  warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in  hot  weather. 


We  have  so  often  emphasised  these  studio  matters  and  have  so 
frequently  sought  to  impress  their  importance  upon  our  pro- 
fessional readers  that  it  is  always  a  gratification  to  us  when 
the  owner  of  a  studio  indicates  to  us  the  success  which  has 
followed  his  endeavours  on  these  modern  lines. 

The  three  photographs  which,  we  reproduce  afford  an  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  the  improvement  made  in  a  studio  by  re- 
modelling it  with  a  regard  to  its  favourable  impression  upou' 
the  sitter  as  well  as  to  the  provision  of  increased  facilities 
for  pleasing  and  natural  portraiture.  The  reproductions  are 
from  photographs  of  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Gregg,  Couper,  and 
Co.,  High  Street,  Watford.  The  first  represents  it  in  its  former 
state,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  photo-engraving  which  Messrs.  Gregg, 
Couper  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  using  for  advertisement 
purposes.  The  two  other  illustrations  show  the  studio  as 
recently  re-decorated.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  thct  as  far 
as  possible  the  wall-coverings  selected  have  been  of  a  kind  which 
iovm  suitable  and  pleasing  backgrounds,  whilst,  as  regards, 
furnishing,  the  old  sham  "accessories"  have  been  swept  away 
to  make  room  for  furniture  which  in  the  qualities  of  appearance 
and  comfort  are  what  anyone  of  taste  might  well  select  for 
their  own  home.  No  one,  of  course,  realises  more  clearly  than 
we  do  that  in  many  a  studio,  still  littered  by  all  manner  of 
antiquated  appliances,    portraiture   of   a   high   order   is   being 
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done:  we  have  often  been  surprised  that  firms  of  emin.  r-: 
should  still  continue  to  allow  the  furnishing  of  their  studio-  ;., 
be  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  character  of  their  finii^lnd 
work.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  their  reputation  is  high 
enough  and  old  enough  to  withstand  any  shock  which  new 
sitters  may  experience  on  a  visit  to  their  establishment.  But 
even  so,  the  day  of  such  practice  is  rapidly  departing.  Photo- 
graphers have  realised  the  sensitiveness  of  the  present  genera- 
tion to  jarring  notes  in  furnishing  and  decoration.  However 
excellent  their  work  may  be  when  finally  delivered  at  the  sitter's 
home,  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
creating  a  favourable  impression  from  the  very  start.  The 
work  may  be  no  better,  but  the  sitter  views  it  through  spectacles 
which  are  coloured  by  the  conclusions  instantly  formed  on  first 
entering  a  photographer's  door.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensa- 
tion of  comfort  which  a  sitter  experiences  must  conduce  to  a 
more  pleasing  likeness,  wliilst  the  ability  to  arrange  premises  on 
the  artistic  lines  which  are  illustrated  in  the  photographs 
argues  the  possession  of  taste  and  refinement  also  in  the  opera- 
tions of  negative  making  and  printing.  For  this  reason  we 
may  hope  that  many  others,  like  Messrs.  Gregg,  Couper  and  Co., 
have  called  to  their  aid  the  arts  of  the  decorator  and  have 
applied  them  to  their  own  individual  requirements. 


COMBINED    DEVELOPMENT    AND    EIXING. 


{The  following  is  a  series  of  articles  which  we  translate,  with 
one  which  of  recent  years  has  attracted  a  number  of 
of  photographic  firms  catering  for  the  amateur  worker.  Yet,  so 
and  fixation  has  been  worked  out  for  gelatine  plates.  Even  M. 
an  article  on  another  page,  has  not  gone  much  further  in 
however,  brought  to  light  one  or  two  interesting  facts  connected 
experiments   will    suggest   more    successful    methods    to   other 

We  must  now  turn  to  consider  the  use  of  the  combined  method 
for  lantern  plates,  and  here  the  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
there  is  less  latitude  in  exposure  than  in  the  case  of  negatives. 
With  negatives  one  can  do  with  a  little  more  or  less  density, 
«ince  it  is  the  print  which  is  the  final  result,  but  in  the  case 
•of  slides  the  density  must  be  adjusted  with  considerable  nicety, 
and  this  means  the  giving  of  as  exact  an  exposure  as  possible. 
The  diamidophenol  formula,  previously  given,  serves  excellently 
■for  lant<'rn  plates.  Although  these  plates  fix  much  more 
rapidly,  I,  nevertheless,  use  2igm8.  of  hypo  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  greater  softness  in  the  results.  The  tendency  of  the 
■combined  method,  when  using  diamidophenol  developer,  is  to- 
wards contrast,  even  when  ample  exposure  is  given.  This 
tendency  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  lactate  lantern  plates 
of  Guilleminot :  the  black-tone  lantern  plates  of  Lumi^re  tend 
more  towards  softness.  Exposure  is  almost  the  same  as  when 
developing  by  the  usual  method.  If  such  exposure  gives  rather 
thin  glidps  it  may  be  increased  by  about  50  per  cent. 

By  adding  to  the  diamidophenol  developer  a  few  drops  of 
potass  bromide,  10  per  cent,  solution,  the  image  will  appear  in 
about  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  :  it  gains  strength  rapidly  when 
viewed  lying  in  the  dish,  and  after  three  or  four  minutes  the 
plate  is  completely  fixed.  This  applies  to  the  Lumiere  black- 
tone  plate :  the  lactate  plates  fix  a  little  more  slowly. 

The  above,  it  should  be  said,  refers  to  slides  of  black  tone. 
In  regard  to  those  of  warm  fone  they  can  equally  be  prepared  * 
■by  the  combined  method,  though  here  again  it  is  necessary  to 
give  fairly  correct  exposure  in  order  to  obtain  correct  density  in 
the  slides.  Using  most  of  the  warm-tone  lantern  plates,  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  with  the  formula  given  above,  only 
results  of  a  more  or  less  greenish-black,  even  with  the  addition 


some  abridgment,  from  the  "Photo-Revue."  The  subject  is 
experimenters,  and  doubtless  also  the  experimental  departments 

far,  no  really  satisfactory  method  of  simultaneous  development 

Cremier,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  experiments  described  in 
solving  a  problem  which  some  day  will  be  solved.       He  has, 

with  the  diamidophenol  developer,  and  we  may  hope  that  his 
experimenters. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 

II. 

of  5ccs.  10  per  cent,  potass  bromide.  Only  the  Marion  warm- 
tone  plates  and  the  "  Varieta  "  plates  of  Grieshaber  have  given 
us  really  warm  tones  without  excessive  over-exposure.  Even 
with  these,  great  excess  of  exposure  tends  towards  tones  of 
greenish-black. 

We  were  thus  led  to  seek  for  a  combined  developer  other  than 
diamidophenol,  and  after  some  experiments  devised  a  formula 
which  is  specially  suitable  for  the  production  of  warm  tones.  J 
The  developer  proper  is  : —  ^ 

Soda  sulphite,    anhydrous   15  gms. 

Hydroquinone      2.5  gms. 

Caustic   soda    1.5     ,, 

Potass  bromide   1.5     ,, 

Water    250  ccs. 

To  make  the  combined  developer  take :  — 

Stock   solution    above    30  ccs. 

Water    60     ,, 

Hypo  20  per  cent,   solution   15     ,, 

The  above  quantity  of  hypo  is  soiiiewhat  high.  Although 
lantern  plates  as  a  rule  fix  more  rapidly  than  negative  plates 
it  was,  nevertheless,  found  necessary  thus  to  increase  the  liypo 
in  order  to  be  able  to  over-expose  without  obtaining  slides  of 
too  great  density.  This  formula  is  suitable  for  warm-tone 
lantern  plates  and  has  given  particularly  good  results  with  the 
Grieshaber  "  Varieta  "  plates,  which  readily  allow  of  obtaining 
a  wide  range  of  tones  from  bluish  or  warm  black  up  to  red, 
according  to  the  developer,  and  are  nevertheless  of  considerable 
speed,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  magnesium  ribbon  for 
their  exposure.  With  a  negative  of  average  density  the  "  Varieta  " 
plate  givds  a  very  pleasing  warm  violet  tone  with  an  exposure 
of  two  rdinutes  at  six  inches  from  an  oil  lamp.     By  reducing 
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the  exposure  the  tone  is  colder,  but  it  should  not  be  reduced 
Mow  li  minutes,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  pro<lucing 
dichroic  fog  in  the  high-lights.  The  image  comes  up  in  about 
a  minute,  gains  strength  rapidly,  and  gives  the  complete 
finished  slide  in  five  or  six  minuter.  As  in  the  case  of  negative 
plates  it  is  well  to  wash  thoroughly  immediately  after  develop- 
mojit :  if  plates  are  left  to  soak  in  the  same  lot  of  water  a 
slight  stain  is  apt  to  be  produced  over  the  slide. 

Combined  Development  and  Fixing  of  Bromide 
Papers. 

As  in  the  case  of  lantern  plates,  it  is  necessary  to  give  as 
e.xact  an  exposure  as  possible,  but  it  will  be  found  that  this 
exposure  may  be  practically  the  same  as  that  for  separate 
development  and  fixation.  The  developer  first  used  was  that 
previously  given  for  plates  (diamidophenol)  with  the  addition 
of  ten  drops  of  10  per  cent,  potass  bromide  solution  to  keep 
the  highest  lights  clear.  All  bromide  papers  are  not  equally 
suitable  for  this  developer.  The  Lumiere  papers,  which  may  be 
«aid  to  be  among  the  best  bromide  emulsions,  are  not  at  all 
suited  for  it,  the  prints  fogging  after  about  a  minute  and  a 
half.  Addition  of  extra  bromide  up  to  five  ccs.  did  not 
effectually  cure  this  fog,  which  is  likewise  produced  on  many 
•other  makes  of  paper.  Of  all  those  examined  the  Kodak 
"  Velvet  "  gave  the  best  results. 

As  already  stated  the  time  of  exposure  is  the  same  as  for 
separate  development  and  fixing,  and,  when  this  exposure  is 
^iven,  the  image  appears  in  about  thirty  seconds,  and  may  be 
considered  as  completely  fixed  after  five  or  six  minutes.  There 
is,  however,  no  drawback  in  prolonging  the  action  up  to,  say, 
ten  minutes,  if  it  is  feared  that  fixation  is  incomplete.  Never- 
theless, test  exposures  made  with  prints  which  were  developed 
for  five  minutes  only  have  shown  no  traces  of  incomplete  fixa- 
tion on  after-exposure  to  strong  daylight.  There  is  thus  no 
need  to  make  ten  minutes  the  rule,  but  only  in  cases  when  the 
developing  bath  may  be  thought  to  be  becoming  exhausted,  say, 
after  more  than  five  quarter-plate  prints  have  been  treated  in 
■3i  ozs.  of  bath.  The  appearance  of  the  prints  made  by  this 
method  is  excellent :  they  have  a  fine  black  colour  in  the  shadows 
«o  long  as  bromide  is  not  added  beyond,  say,  a  dozen  drops  of 
10  per  cent,  solution,  which  is  amply  sufficient  for  maintaining 
purity  of  the  high-lights  even  when  the  development  is  done  for 
longer  than  five  minutes.  By  adding  five  ccs.  of  bromide  and 
increasing  the  exposure  the  shadows   are  of  a  somewhat  un- 


pleasing  warmish  colour,  though  one  which  for  certain  sul^ 
iects  may  bo  considered  suitable.  A  bath  which  has  been  much 
used  likewise  tends  to  give  prints  of  warmer  colour  than  a  fresh 
bath. 

Comparison  prints  made  from  the  same  negative  and  de- 
veloped— one  lot  by  the  ordinary  method  and  another  in  the 
combined  bath — show  that  the  latttjr  has  a  marked  tendency  to 
give  greater  contrast  and  brilliancy,  even  when  using  only  aboat 
twelve  drops  of  bromide.  This  is  the  quantity  which  is  advised 
for  negatives  which  are  somewhat  weak,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  give  too  flat  results. 

Besides  the  fogging  which  takes  place  with  certain  papers, 
some  makes  also  develop  and  fix  irregularly,  and  with  some 
others,  also,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  density.  By 
giving  extra  exposure  a  warmish  brown  tone  is  obtained,  but 
the  shadows  are  still  of  insufficient  strength.  Everyone  will 
try  the  method  with  tlie  paper  which  he  regularly  uses,  though 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Kodak  bromide  paper  seems  to  be  the 
best  for  this  method  of  treatment. 

Combined   Development   for  Gaslight   Papers. 

The  success  obtained  with  certain  bromide  papers  led  us  to 
apply  the  process  to  the  slow  development  papers  now  so  largely 
used.  The  diamidophenol  formula  already  given  was  used,  the 
bromide  being  ten  drops  of  10  per  cent,  solution.  All  the  tests 
were  made  on  special  portrait  Velox.  The  whites  became  veiled 
and  stained,  and  wo  therefore  added  bromide  up  to  five  ccs. 
Under  these  conditions  stains  were  no  longer  produced,  but  the 
high-lights  were  still  somewhat  veiled,  as  compared  with  a 
perfect  print  made  by  the  ordinary  method.  The  results  ob- 
tained were  very  similar  to  those  on  bromide  paper  toned  by 
the  hypo-alum  method,  though  less  brilliant  and  without  the 
richness  of  the  half-tones.  In  contradistinction  to  the  results 
produced  on  bromide  papers  the  combined  method  with  gaslight 
emulsions  evidently  gives  less  vigour  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure. Similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  Marion  gas- 
light paper,  though  the  tones  were  somewhat  colder  than  with 
Velox.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  gaslight  papers,  though 
not  so  suited  to  the  method  as  bromide  emulsions,  may  never- 
theless be  developed  by  the  combined  method. 

Probably  in  the  case  of  bromide  papers  the  chief  use  of  the 
combined  method  would  be  upon  an  industrial  scale,  since  it 
would  simplify  the  production  of  postcards  printed  and  de- 
veloped on  paper  in  the  roll.  V.  Cbemiix. 


SOME    STUDIO     BUSINESS     METHODS. 


[The  following  recent  paper  in  "  Camera  Craft,"  like  othen,  which  we  have  reprinted  from  our  excellent  San  Francisco  contem- 
porary, deals  with  the  business  ways  and  means  which  suggest  themselves  to  the  alert  American  photographer  who  is  intent  on 
making  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  While  certain  of  his  suggestions  are  more  applicable  to  a  United  States  public,  much  of  what 
he  says  can  be  of  service  to  any  studio  engaged  on  the  problem   of  attracting  customers  to  its  doors. — Eds.   "  B.J."] 


I 


"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  "  is  all  very  well,  but  if  one 
•will  pray  for  more  photographic  information,  and  then  apply  that 
which  is  so  easily  obtained  from  the  magazines  of  our  craft,  he  may 
have  the  added  pleasure  of  eating  jam  on  the  bread.  It  is  strong 
recommendation  of  photography  as  a  profession  that  so  many  can 
obtain  their  daily  bread  thereby,  while  following  the  plan,  if  plan  it 
can  be  called,  upon  which  they  conduct  their  studios.  Their  doing  so 
makes  it  almost  an  assured  fact  that  the  photographer  who  follows 
a  more  business-like  plan  will  be  rewarded  with  more  than  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  regular  sustenance.  Let  us  compare  the  two  plans. 
Sho^v'Case    or    Museum. 

The  display  case  gives  the  prospective  customer  his  first  and 
perhaps  strongest  impression.  It  may  be  used  as  a  sepulchre  for 
dead  flies  and  other  ornamental  insects,  conveying  the  idea  that  it  is 
a  museum  exhibit.  And  it  certainly  makes  an  impression  on  the 
prospective  customer  :  an  impression  so  strongly  repugnant  that  it 
influence*  and  intensifies   the  favourable  impression  that  the  next 


case  makes.  This  other  one  is  dressed  anew  each  week.  The  pro- 
prietor secures  thirty  or  forty  assorted  card  mounts  and  novelties 
from  his  dealer,  fixes  them  all  up  in  about  the  same  time  it  would 
take  to  fix  just  enough  for  one  change,  making  it  easier  to  get  them 
all  of  the  same  tone  and  quality,  and  finds  that  he  has  enough  to 
dress  the  case  a  number  of  times,  perhaps  making  the  suggestion  of 
a  museum  exhibit  unnecessary.  A  good  display  in  the  street  case 
and  window  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  most  inexpensive  and  most 
profitable  form  of  advertising  the  photographer  can  do.  Old,  faded 
pictures,  obsolete  styles  of  mounts,  these  are  worse  than  no  display 
at  aU. 

Look    on    this  Studio— and  on  that. 

A  dirty  flight  of  stairs,  and  here  we  are,  sure  enough.  Here  ia 
where  we  step  into  the  reception  room.  Isn't  it  a  dream  of  para- 
dise ?  There  is  a  strange  atmosphere,  art  atmosphere  no  doubt,  per- 
vading it.  An  assortment  of  pictures  undergoing  the  dry  sepis 
toning  process  adorns  the  walla.     A  cuspidor  is  acquiring  an  oxidised 
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finish  in  one  corner.  It  would  be  sacrilege  to  disturb  either  it  or 
the  pictures  at  this  stage.  But  in  the  other  studio  they  are  not 
hampered  by  traditions.  The  samples  are  kept  in  a  few  neat,  strong 
boxes.  These  ai-e  always  clean  and  the  price  is  plainly  marked  on 
the  back  of  each  one.  Frequently  a  customer  does  not  like  to  ask 
too  often  as  to  the  prices.  He  feels  that  he  is  giving  the  impression 
that  the  price  is  the  main  consideration ;  but  with  each  sample 
marked,  he  has  only  to  turn  it  over  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 
One  can  believe  that  the  floor  covering  is  on  speaking  terms  with  a 
broom.  "  Sweet  sixteen"  or  a  June  bride,  garbed  in  white,  could 
safely  come  in  and  find  herself  able  to  leave  without  changing  the 
colour  of  her  apparel,  even  be  the  white  apparel  not  in  the  form  of  a 
harem  skirt.  And  one  other  difference  is  quite  noticeable ;  the  pro- 
prietor has  learned  that  the  combination  of  a  polite  little  greeting 
and  a  smile  will  not  endanger  either  his  vocal  cords  or  his  facial 
elevation  in  the  least ;  in  fact,  he  finds  they  help  business  along. 

The   Studio  — 

But   let   us   return   to   the   first   studio.     Here   we   are,   right   in 
front  of  the  operating  room.     Yes,  it  is  plainly  labelled,  "  Operating 
Room,"  in  large  letters  so  that  every  one  will  know  just  what  he  can 
expect.     One  photographer  who  did  this  had  an  unfortunate  experi- 
ence with  a  nervous  individual  who  thought  it  was  a  real  surgical 
operating  room.     But  then,  everybody  is  not  nervous.     We  are  not, 
so  let  us  enter.     No,  the  light  is  not  coming  through  shingles  worn 
thin  by  the  elements.     That  is  a  glass  skylight  that  has  not  been 
cleaned  since  it  was  put  in.     The  accumulation  of  dirt  does  suggest 
worn  shingles,  but  it  is  really  made  out  of  glass.     Our  more  business- 
like photographer   keeps  his  skylight  clean.     It  lets  in  more  light 
and  the  effect  on  his  visitors  is  more  creditable.     He  keeps  up  a 
pleasant  conversation  with  his  sitters,  and  yet  does  not  act  the  part 
of  a  combination  photographer  and  windmill.     He  knows  that  dry 
plates  do  not  cost  so  very  much,  and  finds  it  is  profitable  to  make  a 
few  extra  poses,  particularly  if  asked  to  do  so.     Back  in  that  other 
studio  the  operator  does  it  differently.     If  the  sitter  has  some  pre- 
conceived idea  as  to  how  the  pose  should  be,  he  tells  her  that  he  is  an 
artist,  and  knows  how  to  pose  correctly,  and  that  in  carrying  out  her 
ideas  she  would  be  entirely  too  "  wooden."     She  appreciates  the  in- 
formation so  much.     A  group  went  into  a  studio  of  that  kind  re- 
cently, and,  on  suggesting  a  certain  pose  and  arrangement,  the  photo- 
grapher asked  :  "  Aw  !  what's  the  matter  with  you?  "     The  trouble 
must  have  been  with  the  one  making  the  query,  because  he  lost  a 
good  order. 

— and    a    Studio    Manner. 

You  are,  by  this  time,  in  a  position  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
plans  you  are  following.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  further  identify 
or  distinguish  between  the  two.  I  can  better  use  the  remaining  space 
to  give  a  few  hints  and  suggestions  as  a  result  of  my  own  practice. 

Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  making  of  full-length  pictures  of 
persons  who  are  quite  tall,  and  a  lady  whose  skirt  does  not  touch  the 
floor  will  not  be  pleased  with  a  full-length  pose.     Background  cata- 
logues and  the  illustrations  in  the  popular  magazines  suggest  some 
very  effective  poses.     Fancy  poses  are  rarely  asked  for,  yet  when  I 
have  a  subject  that  I  think  will  show  up  well  in  some  certain  pose 
1  have  m  mmd,  I  make  a  negative,  and  when  the  proof  is  shown  it 
seldom  fails  to  effect  an  order.       Besides,  it  gives  me   something 
.pecal  for  the  display.     Sometimes  a  full-length  pose  is  demanded 
despite  the  fact  that  it  does  not  look  well.     Throwing  the  weight  of 
the  body  on  one  foot  will  often  improve  matters  greatly      Three 
quarter  standing   poses  of  ladies  should   be  made  with    the  bodv 
having  a  slight  forward  inclination.     But  aUbve  all,  do  not  get  "  old 
fashioned  '  and  stereotyped  in  your  poses.     Try  to  get  variety,  and 
always  have  something  new  to  present.     Keep  up  some  kind  of  a 
conversation  when  posing,  and  do  not  embarrass  the  sitter  bv  stand 
ing  and  gazing  at  her. 

_  Children. 

JiiT^Tt'T!'^'^^'""  'I  '■"■^  f^«""«ting  work,  yet  full  of  diffi- 
After  thJ  n  ^•""'"^"t'"«"t  i«=  Secure  the  child's  friendship 
^nWs  I  'the  chin"''-  ««^'\-«--y*^'-K  «-dy  before  the  chifd 
enters.  If  the.  child  is  posed  as  busy  with  some  tovs,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  picture  of  "  the  little  darling  "  will  haCe  the  approval  "f 
the  fond  parents.  A  stock  of  toys  should  always  be  kent  on  Itn^ 
A  box  of  dominoes,  toy  animals,^  a  miniature  t'rLn  of  Ta„  a  hort 
that  can  be  blown,  those  and  other  things  will  prove  of  pricele™ 


value.  If  you  cannot  attract  the  child's  attention  in  any  other  way- 
light  a  piece  of  paper  and  see  how  intently  the  flame  will  be  watched. 
Always  make  a  series  of  plates,  and  then,  when  the  proofs  are  shown,, 
there  will  be  a  larger  order  through  the  parents  being  unable  to  resist 
the  varied  poses.  In  making  groups  of  children,  a  picture  book 
comes  in  very  handy.  For  little  firls,  a  small  table  arranged  with 
dishes  forms  an  excellent  point  of  interest  at  which  they  can  be 
grouped,  and  around  which  they  will  assume  most  natural  poses.  A 
small  set  of  mission  furniture  is  just  the  thing  for  children.  And  do 
not  forget  that  girls  like  dolls. 

A  profitable  scheme  for  the  studio  is  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
births,  putting  down  the  name,  age,  birthday,  and  address.  All  this 
can  be  obtained  from  the  local  register.  A  few  days  prior  to  the 
birthday  of  each  child,  send  the  parents  a  photographic  card  on 
which  has  been  printed  a  good  child  pose,  and  on  it  write,  "  Lucile 
will  soon  be  two  years  old,"  or  as  the  case  may  be,  "and  why  not 
have  her  portrait  made  in  memory  of  the  event?  "  This  plan  works- 
admirably.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  keen  as  close  track  as  possible^ 
of  approaching  nuptials,  and  just  a  few  days  before  the  ceremony 
send  a  neat  letter  to  bride  and  groom.  The  attention  is  always  appre- 
ciated, and  the  little  statement  at  the  end  of  the  letter  brings  some- 
good  business  to  the  studio. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  more  styles  in  4  x  6  and  5x7  portrait 
poses.  And  why?  Because  the  postcard  picture  has  changed  the 
standard  of  value  in  picture  sizes.  The  cabinet  looks  too  near  the 
post-card  size,  but  the  larger  size  will  sustain  a  present  good  price  andi 
permit  of  a  poor  price  being  raised. 

Looking  at  Proofs— in  the  Studio. 

Whenever  possible,  induce  the  sitter  to  come  personally  to  the- 
studio  for  his  or  her  proofs.  If  the  proofs  are  mailed,  the  recipient 
is  more  than  likely  to  notice  some  disagreeable  little  feature  that 
could  be  easily  explained  were  the  photographer  at  hand.  But  most 
people  know  very  little  about  tlie  possibilities  of  photography ;  they 
imagine  the  finished  pictures  will  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  par- 
ticular proof  objected  too,  and  the  order  is  either  made  smaller  or 
lost  entirely.  If  the  sitter  calls  at  the  studio,  the  proof  can  be- 
shown  on  first  this  and  then  that  style  of  mount,  and  a  suggestion 
made  as  to  the  most  desirable.  If  tliere  are  several  poses  of  the 
same  subject,  the  customer  can  be  shown  how  well  they  will  look 
made  up  as  a  combination  card.  These  combination  cards  should  be 
shown  and  explained  whenever  possible,  and  made  a  means  of  bring- 
ing money  to  the  studio  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Old    Negatives. 

When  an  accumulation  of  negatives  becomes  so  great  that  one  must 
dispose  of  them  in  some  way,  put  it  off  for  a  while  and  insert  a  sraalE 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper,  one  stating  that  you  must  destroy 
for  lack  of  room  negatives  made  during  a  certain  period,  but 
will  hold  them  for  a  month,  during  which  time  re-orders  will  be- 
accepted  at  a  certain  price.  One  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
orders  that  will  result.  From  the  negatives  from  which  the  better 
class  of  work  has  been  done,  proofs  can  be  made  and  mailed  to  the- 
prospective,  together  with  a  letter  explaining  the  matter  in  a  little 
more  personal  manner.  If  one  sees  fit,  it  can  be  explained  that  as  a. 
negative  is  already  made  and  properly  retouched,  the  duplicates  will 
cost  a  little  less  than  the  regular  work. 

On    Advertising. 

As  to  the  regular  advertising,  short,  catchy  newspaper  "  locals  "  of 
three  or  four  lines  generally  prove  very  effective.     "  Your  friends  are- 
saying  :  'Wish  we  had  a  photograph  of  her.'     Then  whv  not  have 
some  taken  at  Snapshutter's  Studio?  "     "  Daddy  wants  baby's  pic- 
ture now.     Special  styles  and  special  attention  for  the  little  ones  at 
Snapshutter's  Studio."     "A  photograph  will  keep  the  family   to- 
gether ;  the  time  is  now  when  they  are  all  together."     These  are,  of 
course,  only  suggestions.     The  photographer  can  «vrrite  them  to  suit 
himself.     A   neat  display   advertisement,    used   in   connection   with, 
these  "locals,"  will  prove  effective.     If  illustrated  with  a  cut,  par- 
ticularly of   a  portrait  of  your  own  making,   so  much  the  better. 
Ihe  cuts  cost  very  little,  and  should  be  ordered  of  such  a  "  screen  " 
or  degree  of  fineness  as  to  print  properly  on  the  paper  used.     But  the- 
best  plan  is  to  arrange  with  the  editor  to  furnish  him  with  a  series 
of   photographs  to  be  published  for  their  local  interest.       Picnics, 
parades,   fire   scenes,   the   county   fair,   social   gatherings;    in   fact,. 
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there  is  an  endless  supply  of  subjects  that  will  sUKgest  themselves  to 
the  wideawake  photographer.  To  these  can  be  added  a  few  words 
about  one's  work,  and,  as  they  are  in  the  nature  of  news  illustrations, 
if  furnished  promptly,  the  editor  will  generally  give  quite  a  reduc- 
tion from  his  regular  price  for  space. 

But  do  not  get  the  idea  that  printer's  ink  will  do  all  the  adver- 
tising that  is  needed.  Each  dozen  photographs  that  one  puts  out  are 
an  advertisement  for  or  against  his  studio.  As  I  suggested  early  in 
this  article,  the  display  case  is  a  vital  element.  And  one's  manner 
is  also  quite  important.  Do  not  "knock"  your  competitor.  Speak 
well  of  him  to  your  customers.  Have  but  one  price  for  your  work, 
and  make  that  price  to  everybody.  In  short,  conduct  your  studio  in 
a  business-like  manner,  and  yourself  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  and  you 
will  succeed. 

L.    SlEBENECK. 


THE    USE    OF    CAMEKAS    IN    COPYING    DOCUMENTS. 

A  GnE.\T  deal  of  th-3  work  of  the  average  Government  clerk  in 
America  is  copying  words  or  figures.  This  was  done  formerly  by 
pencil  and  pen.  Letters,  for  instance,  used  to  be  written  first  by 
one  clerk  and  then  pen-copied  by  another  clerk  for  the  office  records. 
Water-press  copies  were  not  considered  sufficiently  safe  or  legible. 

Long  after  they  were  in  general  use  in  the  business  world  came 
typewriting  machines  into  the  Government  departments.  With  the 
use  of  typewriters  came  the  demand  for  operators  and  for  steno- 
graphers. Supplementing  the  work  of  the  stenographers  and  type-  ' 
writers  came  the  graphophones.  In  the  Roosevelt  .-Vdministration 
(says  the  "Philadelphia  Record  ")  graphophones  were  quite  popular. 
One  of  the  prominent  bureau  chiefs  installed  graphophones  all 
through  his  bureau.  He  himself  dictated  his  thoughts  into  a  grapho- 
phone  and  then  hung  the  cylinders  up  on  a  peg  for  his  typewriters 
to  transcribe. 

The  latest  transcribing  device  to  be  used  by  the  departments  is  a 
photo-copying  machine — a  machine  that  make.s  photographic  copies 
of  manuscript.  Years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  such 
a  machine,  but  its  use  was  not  practicable  because  of  certain  defects. 
It  could  not,  for  instance,  make  a  photographic  copy  of  any  kind 
of  type  except  of  a  dark  colour  on  white  paper. 

How  THE  Work   i.s  Do.ne. 

These  defects  have  been  overcome  by  using  a  peculiar  kind  of 
photographic  paper,  and  also  a  colour-screen,  which  filters  rays, 
80  that  indistinct  words  on  tissue  manuscript,  for  example,  are 
made  even  clearer  in  the  photographic  copy  than  in  the  original 
itself.  The  documents  to  be  copied  are  placed  upon  a  table,  which 
is  illuminated  by  strong  mercury-vapour  electric  lamps  at  each  side 
of  glass  tubes  about  three  feet  long. 

The  time  of  the  exposure  of  the  manuscript  to  the  lens  of  the 
camera  depends  upon  the  kind  of  material  to  be  copied,  and  from 
four  to  thirty  seconds  are  necessary.  The  entire  operation,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  exposure,  through  the  developing,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fixing  in  the  hypo  solution  of  the  print  is  about  a 
minute.  The  photo-copy  machine  copies  two  typewritten  pages 
at  once. 

That  is  at  the  rate  of  600  words  a  minute,  which  is  four  times 
faster  thin  a  good  stenographer  writes  shorthand,  and  about  ten 
times  quicker  than  a  fast  typewriting  operator.  Allowing  for  relays 
and  rests,  the  photo-machine  will  copy  in  a  day  400  typewritten 
pages  of  30O  words  each.  A  pretty  good  typewriting  operator  is 
necessary  to  copy  steadily  every  day  as  many  as  twenty-five  pages 
of  typewriting.  300  words  to  a  page,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
comparisons  and  corrections.  The  photo-machine  will,  therefore,  do 
the  work  of,  say,  sixteen  good  typewriters,  such  as  would  command 
individual  salaries  of  at  least  $1,200  a  year. 

ACCUKACT    AND  EXPENSE. 

It  is  not.  unlikely  that  the  photo-machine  will  save  the  Government 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly.  Indeed,  an  authoritative 
statement  was  made  recently  that  the  machine  is  now  saving  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  $80  a  day.  No  one  believes,  however,  that 
the  services  of  a  single  typewriter  will  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
demand  for  these  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  cost  of  copying 
each   page  of  300  words  has  been  calculated   to  be  li  cents.     The 


photo-machines  make  only  one  copy,  to  be  sure,  but  the  operation 
can  be  repeated  several  times  and  still  be  much  quicker  than  a 
typewriter. 

And  on  the  point  of  accuracy,  everything,  of  course,  is  in  favour 
of  the  photo-machine.  In  this  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  photo-copy  and  a  typewritten  copy  as  there  is  between  a  hand 
sketch  and  a  photographic  print  of  something.  The  photo-machine 
gets  everything,  such  as  initials  of  a  letter,  facsimile  signatures,  and 
even  a  fly  that  happens  to  be  passing  at  the  time.  The  photo- 
machine  is  not,  of  course,  designed  as  a  substitute  for  regular  type- 
writing work,  but  its  superiority  for  long  and  difficult  copying  work 
is  plainly  apparent. 


€xl)ibitlon$. 


HEREFORDSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Herefordshire  Photographic  Society  of  1911 
has  fully  maintained  iU  own  high  standard  of  the  past.  The  archi- 
tectural" subjects  exhibit-ed  aie  few,  but  the  work  mostly  good. 
Of  the  exteriors,  "  Chui-ch  Lane,  Ledbury,"  is  very  fascinating, 
with  its  narrow  stoeet  and  quaint  houses.  The  landscapes  are, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  a  very  strong  class.  No.  31  is  the 
gem  of  the  collection.  Just  a  bit  of  shingle,  a  boat,  and  a  couple 
of  cottages,  but  the  soft  atmospheric  effect,  th«  composition,  the 
lightning,  and  the  colour  are  all  delightful,  and  make  up  a  charming 
little  picture.  No.  38,  "  A  Cool  Retreat,"  and  No.  56,  "  The 
Smiling  Village,"  are  both  pleasing;  both  are  pictures  of  rural 
life.  "  The  Cool  Retreat,"  some  cattle  in  the  Wye,  is  good,  with  a 
well-chosen  style  of  printing  and  paper.  In  No.  56,  perhaps,  young 
England  is  rather  too  much  to  the  fore,  but  it  is  a  beautifully 
finished  picture,  and  the  village  street  is  full  of  interest.  Nos.  25, 
27,  and  50  are  all  praiseworthy  exhibits.  No.  60  is  a  nicely-balanced 
sheep  study,  with  a  rather  heavy  sky.  No.  90,  "Friar  Street,"  is 
a  picture  full  of  life  and  light,  and  ds  a  clever  example  of  how  even 
our  mean  streets  may  be  made  to  appear  beautiful. 

Most  of  the  portraits  are  of  a  very  high  order  indeed.  No.  75, 
a  picture  of  an  old  gentleman,  is  lifelike,  and  excellent  in  the  «im- 
plicity  of  its  rendering.  No.  76  is  unaffected  and  virile,  and  recalls 
the  portraits  by  Max  Bohm.  No.  86,  a  lady  in  modern  oostume, 
would  rank  well  with  the  best  professional  productions.  No.  72,  a 
leather  worker,  is  a  powerful  little  picture,  and  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  lighting  is  worth  more  than  a  passing  glance.  No.  68  is  an 
old  man's  head,  a  very  fine  character  study.  Noa.  69,  76,  and  79 
are  all  well-lighted  clever  portraits.  No.  73  is  a  fascinating  little 
lady  in  costume,  and  is  a  picture  showing  a  good  deal  of  careful 
work.  No.  98,  a  well-conceived  portrait  of  a  man,  which  would 
have  been  much  improved  by  the  omission  of  the  pipe.  No.  101, 
fascinating  portrait  of  an  old  lady  in  a  white  cap ;  perhaps  it  lacks 
gradation  in  tone. 

THE  TURCO-ITALIAN  WAR  IN  KODAK  PHOTOGRAPH.^. 
A  striking  series  of  some  hundred  photographic  enlargements  of 
scenes  in  the  present  Turco-Italian  war  is  now  being  shown  at  the 
West  Strand  Gallery  of  the  Kodak  Company,  within  a  few  doors 
east  of  Charing  Cross  station.  The  pictures  are  chiefly  enlargements 
from  the  negatives  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Grant,  the  representative  of  the 
"  Daily  Mirror,"  whose  permit  to  remain  with  the  Italian  forces,  it 
will  be  remerabeied,  was  recently  cancelled  by  General  Caneva.  Mr. 
Grant,  in  taking  his  photographs,  used  an  ordinary  Kodak  of  the  3a 
folding  pattern,  and  the  photographic  visitor  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  comparing  the  contact  prints  from  his  negatives,  which  are 
displayed  side  by  side,  with  the  enlargements  to  a  size  of  about  15  x 
12.  The  results  give  a  remarkably  graphic  account  of  incidents  of  the 
war,  and  include  scenes  in  which  Arab  prisoners,  victims  of  the 
cholera  scourge,  the  Italian  forces  in  action,  as  well  as  the  official 
incidents  of  the  war,  prominently  figure.  Photographically,  many 
of  the  enlargements,  indeed  the  greater  proportion,  are  beautiful 
examples  of  photography  in  a  country  which  is  full  of  light  and 
atmosphere.  Many  of  the  desert  scenes  are  especially  good  in  this 
respect,  and  it  must  be  no  little  solace  to  a  Press  photographer  to  see 
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his  work  take  this  perfect  shape  in  place  of  the  scant  justice  done 
to  it  by  reproduction  in  the  daily  Pri-ss.  The  exhibition  remains 
open  to  the  public  until  after  Christmas. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIMTIONS. 

1912. 

March  12  to  16.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  James  W. 

Wright,  30,  Oakhill  Road,  Sheffield. 
May  3  to  11.— Photographic  Arts    and    Crafts.     Sec,  Arthur    G. 
Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


patent  Deu)$« 


froceii    patents — applications    and    specifications — are    treated    in 
"Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
Kovember  20  and  25:  — 
Cameras. — No.  25,895.     Cameras  for  use  in  photogiaphy.     William 

Norman  Lascelles  Davidson. 
Cameras. — No.  26,186.     Photographic  cameras  and  lenses  therefor. 

Thornton-Pickard    Manufacturing    Company,    Ltd.,   Arthur    Gray 

Pickard,  and  Richard  Hesketh. 
Stereoscopes. — No.  26,265.     Stereoscopes.     Jules  Richard. 
Datlioht  Development. — No.  26,351.     Daylight  developing  appara- 
tus for  photographic  negatives.     George  William  Oscar  Secretan. 
Colour    Cinematography. — No.     26,428.      Projection     of    moving 

pictures  in  natural  colours.     Donald  Willson  Player. 
Cinematographs. — No.    26,431.      Bioscopes    and   apparatus    to    be 

employed  therewith.     David  Albert  Thomson. 
Cinematographs. — No.   25,868.     Moving  picture  machines.     James 

Aughiltree  Cameron. 
ColouB     Cinematography. — No.   25,889.       Projection     of     moving 

pictures  in  natural  colours.     Walter  Harold  Speer  and  Biocolour, 

Ltd. 
Cinbmatogr.aphs. — No.    26,277.     Cinematographic  novelty.     Fraser 

Gordon. 
Announcement  Slides. — No.   25,823.      Manufacture    of  plates    and 

slides  suitable  for  scratching  or  writing  titles  or  announcements 

for    cinematographs,    magic-lanterns,     and     the     like,     imitation 

coloured  glass  and  the  like.    Henry  Levy. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office,    £5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brackets  is   that   of  application   in  this   country;    or 

abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 

Convention. 

Projection  Before  and  Behind  Screen. — No.  28,849,  1910  (Octo- 
ber 14,  1910).  According  to  this  invention,  the  apparatus  is 
designed  with  the  object  of  projecting  animated  or  other  pictures 
carried  on  an  opaque  or  nearly  opaque  base,  by  means  adapted 
to  effect  the  illumination  of  the  front  of  the  picture,  a  supple- 
mentary source  of  light  being  also  arranged  behind  the  same  so 
as  to  serve  in  projecting  the  picture  by  transmitted  light ;  thereby 
accomplishing  the  projection  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light. 
The  combination,  alternative  use,  or  due  adjustment  of  these 
illuminations  in  connection  with  suitable  subjects  may  be  used  , 
to  afford  various  dioramic  or  scenic  effects. 

Apparatus  adapted  to  accomplish  the  objects  aimed  at  may 
comprise  generally  the  following  arrangement  of  parts : — In  suit- 
able relationship  to  a  lantern  or  condensers  a  screen  or  partition 
is  mounted  in  such  a  manner  that  an  aperture  in  the  said  screen 
appears  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  lantern.  The  pictures  or  objects 
to  be  projected  travel  past  or  are  situated  at  or  near  the  aperture 


in  the  screen  or  partition,  which  aperture  corresponds  to  the 
"  gate  "  pertaining  to  the  cinematograph  apparatus.  Thus  any 
picture  or  object  may  be  projected  by  illumination  either  from 
the  back  or  from  the  front  or  from  both  back  and  front.  For 
instance,  there  may  be  an  illumination  box  or  device  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  aforesaid  lantern  or  objective  and  adapted  to 
illuminate  the  front  of  the  picture  or  object,  the  illumination 
boxes  or  devices  being  disposed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  effect  the 
purpose  referred  to.  Similarly  at  the  rear  of  the  screen  two, 
three,  or  more  illumination  boxes  or  devices  may  be  disposed. 
If,  for  instance,  three  such  boxes  be  employed,  the  central  one 
may  be  arranged  in  the  axial  line  of  the  objective,  while  those 
on  either  side  may  assume  such  angle  relatively  thereto  as  to 
cause  the  illumination  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  rear  of  the 
picture  or  object  to  be  projected.  These  illumination  boxes  or 
devices  are  adapted  for  individual  use  or  for  use  collectively,  or 
in  any  manner  that  may  be  desired.  Otto  Fulton,  3,  Rupert 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  London,  W. 


The  following   complete    specifications,   etc.,    are   open    to   public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  :  — 

Films. — No.  20,119.  Manufacture  of  cellulose  films.  Branden- 
berger. 

Colour  Cinematography. — No.  23,825.  Method  and  device  for 
cutting  out  contour  bands  used  in  colouring  cinematographic  films. 
Itala  Film. 

Colour  Cinewatography. — No.  23,826.  Method  of  cutting  out  the 
contour  bands  used  in  colouring  cinematographic  films. 


n^u)  Crade  Dames. 

Utocolour. — No.  336,652.  Photographic  chemicals  and  photographic 
plates  and  films.  Society  Anonyme  Utocolour,  21,  Rue  de  la 
Pointe,  La  Garenne,  Colombes,  Seine,  France,  manufacturers. 
October  4,  1911. 


Deu)  Books* 


Eder's  Jahrbuch,  1911.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  Halle  :  W. 
Knapp.     Price  Mk.  8. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  volume  of  this  well-known  German  year- 
book makes  its  appearance,  as  hitherto,  containing  a  large  number  of 
contributions  on  the  more  scientific  side  of  photography,  as  well  as 
the  customary  record  of  the  year's  progress  in  all  departments  and 
applications  of  photographic  work.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
that  by  A.  Saal  on  "Photographic  Work  in  the  Tropics."  Herr 
Valenta  writes  on  the  use  of  thiosinamine  and  thiocarbamide  as 
sensitisers  of  bleach-out  dyes ;  A.  Coblenzl,  on  the  testing  of  emulsion 
papers ;  R.  Namias,  on  the  effect  of  silver  in  rendering  gelatine 
insoluble ;  Dr.  Goldberg,  on  wedge-screens ;  Professor  Hartmann,  on 
astro-photography ;  and  A.  von  Pavlocsay,  on  recent  work  in  screen- 
plate  colour  photography.  Dr.  Miethe  describes  a  modified  form  of 
density-measuring  instrument. 

The  conspectus  of  recent  work  in  all  branches  of  photography  is 
again  done  with  the  fullness  and  thoroughness  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  compilers  of  the  "Jahrbuch,"  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume  is  further  intensified  by  the  excellent  indexes  to  authors  and 
subjects  which  are  provided. 

The  Wellcome  Photographic  Exposure  Record  and  Diary,  1912. 
London  :  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.  Is. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  new  things  about  the  Wellcome  Exposure 
Diary,  which  for  several  years  past  has  maintained  the  perfection 
of  compactness,  condensation  and  convenience.  In  most  respects  the 
1912  issue  is  identical  with  its  immediate  forerunners,  but  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  evidences  of  the  minute  aad  painstaking  re- 
vision which  keeps  the  volume  thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  list  of 
plate  speeds  for  use  with  the  convenient  exposure  calculator  is  a 
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most  comprehensive  record  of  the  rapidities  of  all  plates  which  may 
be  said  to  be  on  the  British  and  colonial  markets.  The  tables  of 
relative  rapidities  of  bromide  papers  and  lantern  plates  should  also 
be  of  frequent  use  to  the  practical  worker.  In  the  formula:  section 
of  the  book  the  compileis  give  many  useful  tables  and  other  data 
for  time  development  with  "  Tabloid  "  rytol  and  other  developers, 
classifying  the  commercial  plates  as  regards  speed  of  development. 
The  Diary  likewise  continues  to  give  definite  instructions  for  the 
use  of  the  various  "Tabloid"  toning,  inteii.sifying,  and  other  pre- 
parations. 

Three  separate  editions  are  published,  specially  adapted  for  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  Tropics,  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and 
Tropics,  and  the  United  States.*  When  purchasing  care  should  be 
taken  to  specify  which  edition  is  required.  The  Wellcome 
E.xposure  Record  may  be  obtained  from  all  photographic  dealers  and 
booksellers,  and  at  the  railway  bookstalls.  Price  in  the  British 
Isles,  one  shilling. 


designs,  one  of  which,  No.  C12S,  we  reproduce.     It  h  for  upright 

quarter-plate  prints,  which  are  held  in  the  slip-in  mount.     In  colour 


Deu)  l»dUrial$»  $c* 


Ensigrn     Christmas     Mounts.       Made    by    Hou^htons,    Ltd., 
68-69,  Hig'h  Holborn,  Iiondon,  W.C. 

The  large  eight-page  list  containing  mMiy  excellent  half-tone  repro- 
ductions gives  as  descriptive  an  account  of  Jlessrs.  Houghtons'  speci- 
alties in  greeting-mounts  as  can  well  be  done  in  type  and  printing.  W'e 
may,  however,  make  mention  of  one  or  two  particular  examples  which 
specially  appeal  to  us  as  typical  of  the  taste  in  colours,  surfaces  and 
arrangement  which  is  evident  in  all  the  mounts.  The  Nos.  2,316a 
and  2,316b  are  mounts  for  postcard  portraits  and  landscapes  respec- 
tively. They  are  of  a  very  pleasing  cream  board,  embossed  in  gold 
and  brown,  and  provided  with  an  inner  slip-in  mount ;  price  Is.  per 
dozen.     Another  equally  tasteful  style  is  Nos.  2,311  and  2,330.     This 


No.  2381. 

is  a  mount  of  art  linen  surface  with  gold  embossed  motto  on  the 
front,  and  an  inner  printed  mount  provided  with  figured  tissue  cover. 
It  is  issued  both  in  brown  and  grey  for  prints  5x4  and  half-plate. 
Prices  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

A  very  neat  mount  is  No.  2.381  of  the  slip-in  variety,  with  oval 
opening  suitable  for  postcard  and  cabinet  prints.  Printed  in  light 
brown  with  a  darker  brown  edge,  and  motto  embossed  in  brown ;  the 
price  is  Is.  per  dozen. 

The  series  of  calendar  mounts  includes  a  number  of  very  pleasing 


No.  C.  125. 

and  surface  these  calendars  will  take  almost  any  kind  of  photographic 
print,  while  yielding  a  harmonious  effect.  The  price  of  the  mounl 
referred  to  is  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


MiMo.sA  Toner  for  C.C.  Effkcts  on-  Gaslight. — Mr.  C.  A. 
Rudowsky,  89,  Chiswell  Street,  London,  E.C.,  sends  us  a  further 
sample  of  the  "  Mimosa  "  single-solution  sulphide  toner,  together 
with  a  circular  of  new  instructions  for  the  use  of  this  toning  pre- 
paration in  obtaining  C.C.  effects  on  the  "  Verotype "  gaslight 
paper.  The  paper  is  exposed  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
using  any  suitable  developer,  but  adding  additional  bromide  is 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  tone  required  in  the  final  prints.  After 
dey^apment,  fixing,  and  washing,  prints  are  simply  placed  tor 
about  a  minute  in  the  "  Mimosa "  toner  mixed  with  about  500 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  In  this  very  weak  bath  prints  assume  a 
series  of  very  agreeable  warm-black  to  cool-brown  tones,  the  warmth 
of  tone  being  proportional  to  the  degree  of  greenish  tinge  in  the 
prints,  which  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  bromide  to  the 
original  developer.  Working  according  to  this  general  direction,  we 
found  that  addition  of  10  per  cent,  bromide  solution  in  quantity 
from  i  dr.  to  8  drs.  per  12  oz.  of  developer  afforded  a  series  of 
tones  very  similar  to  those  obtained  by  platinum  toning  of  collodio- 
chloride  paper.  This  rapid  method  of  obtaining  prints  of  agreeable 
colour,  as  well  as  of  great  brilliancy  and  richness  in  gradation, 
should  be  of  much  service  to  photographers  in  dull  weather  when, 
without  arc-light  qr  mercury-vapour  for  printing,  the  use  of  a 
print-out  paper  may  often  involve  considerable  delay.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  "  Verotype  "  is  a  paper  of  the  slow  bromide  class, 
intermediate  in  rapidity  between  gaslight  and  bromide,  and  readily 
manipulated  in  a  very  bright  yellow  light. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  §c* 

The  Ooerz  C.D.V.    "Tenax."    Made  by  C.  P.   Ooers  Optical 
Works,  Ltd.,  1-6,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  E.C. 

In  this  camera  the  makers  provide  an  in.strument  intermediate  i« 
size  between  the  "Vest  Pocket"  Tenax  and  the  quarter-plate 
"Tenax"  hand-camera.  It  takes  a  plate  3i  x  2i  inches,  and  is 
fitted  with  a  Goerz  anastigmat  at  3i  inches  focal  length.  Either  the 
"Svntor"  or  "  Dagor  "  fjb.^  lenses  may  be  had  or  the  "  Celor  " 
/•,4."5.  Focussing  is  provided  from  infinity  up  to  two  yards  by 
moving  forward  the  two  rods  on  which  the  four  supporting  struts 
are  fixed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  milled  head  seen  to  the  left 
of  the  drawing,  at  the  back  of  the  camera.  The  adjustments  indade 
most    convenient    miUed    screws  for  the  lens  diaphragm    and   iht 
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shutter  spfeeda,  which  latter  are  from  1  second  to  l/250th.  In 
addition,  exposures  can  be  given  by  bulb  and  time.  The  finder  is 
of  the  direct-vision  type,  a  sighting  lens  being  provided  on  the  back 
frame.  Both  turn  down  when  not  in  use,  so  that  they  are  free  from 
accidental  damage.  Constructed  entirely  of  metal,  the  camera  is 
one  which  should  be  perfectly  immune  to  climatic  extremes.     It  is 


quite  sufficiently  portable  for  its  bulk  not  to  be  felt  in  a  side-pocket, 
since  the  dimensions  are  less  than  SJ  x  4  x  li  inches.  The  weight  is 
1  "lb.  10  oz.  A  further  good  word  must  be  said  for  the  dark-slides, 
wliich  are  of  the  solid  pattern,  constructed  throughout  of  metal, 
and  with  a  most  convenient  catch  for  securing  the  plates  in  position. 
The  camera  can  also  be  fitted  with  iilm-pack  adapter.  With  Goerz 
"  Celor,"  three  double  slides,  and  purse  cases  for  slides  and  camera 
respectively,  the  price  is  £12  15s. ;  with  the  "  Syntor  "  this  price 
is  £10  IDs.  I  whilst  with  the  "  Dagor  "  it  is  £12  iOs. 


CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE      NOTICES. 

Mabion  Plates  and  Papers. — The  latest  list  of  the  plates,  cut-films 
and  papers  of  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  reaches  our  table,  and  may 
be  obtained  free  on  application  to  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

Hypono. — Messrs.  Marion  have  just  issued  a  new  leaflet  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  use  of  tliis  hypo-eliminator,  giving  hints  for  its  use  also 
as  a  relief  from  metol  poisoning,  etc.  Hypono  is  now  supplied  in  6d. 
as  well  as  in  Is.  bottles. 

Lantekn-Slides.— A  little  booklet,  just  issued  by  the  Leto  Com- 
pany, 1,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.G.,  contains  some  useful  hints 
on  the  making  of  lantern-slides  on  the  Leto  and  Kristal  plates,  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  F.  Wastell.  The  booklet  may  be  obtained  free  on  sending 
a  postcard  to  the  Leto  Company. 

Gkiffi.n's  Pbofessional  List. — A  new  abridged  list  of  papers, 
plates,  cameras,  backgrounds,  and  other  accessories,  mounts,  chemi- 
cals, etc.,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Griffin,  and  wiU  be 
sent . (together  with  particulars  of  discounts),  to  bona- fide,  commercial 
photographers,  on  application  to  the  firm  at  Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 

Gevaeht  Papers.— a  very  effective  get-up  is  adopted  for  the  third 
edition  of  Messrs.  Gevaert's  price-list  of  papers  and  postcards.  The 
list  fully  specifies  the  sizes  and  prices  of  the  firm's  products,  includ- 
ing their  platinum  and  "  Gravure  "  papers.  It  also  contains  the 
formulae  and  developers  for  Gevaert  P.O.P.,  gaslight,  bromide  and 
C.C.  papers.  It  is  sent  free  on  application  to  Messrs.  Gevaert,  Ltd 
26-27,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G.  >         ■> 

The  Ensign  Wobks.— Messrs.  Houghtons  have  recently  published 
an  illustrated  booklet  describing  their  camera  and  mount  factories 
at  Walthamstow,  and  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photographs 
showing  the  large  metal  and  wood-working  shops.  No  doubt,  in 
reaponse  to  any  reader  of  the  "  B.J."  who  would  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  extent  of  Messrs 
Houghtons'  enterprises,  a  copy  of  the  publication  will  be  sent  free. 

Lantekn  Slides.— a  booklet  issued  by  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright  may  always  be  said  to  be  worth  the  getting,  and  the  third  and 
revised  edition  of  this  firm's  16-page  booklet  on  lantern-slide  making 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Messrs.  Wratten,  in  connection  with 
their  bromide  lantern  plate,  have  worked  out  a  number  of  special 


methods  for  the  production  of  warm  tones  by  a  convenient  and  certain 
"  time  "  method.  Also  the  formulae  for  the  physical  development  of 
their  lantern  plates  permit  of  special  effects  being  obtained,  particu- 
larly when  dealing  with  flat  or  contrasty  negatives.  Lantern-slide 
makers  should  certainly  despatch  a  postcard  to  Croydon  for  the 
booklet,  which  is  sent  free. 


roeetlngs  oT  Societies* 


NEXT     WEEK. 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR 

Friday,  December  8. 
Cowlairs  Co-operative  Camera  Club.  Gum  Printiug. 
Cardiff  Caniem  Club.     "  Colour  Piioto graph y,"    Charles  Kelly. 

Saturdat,   December  9. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     "From  Edinburgh  to  Moscow." 
Miller. 


W.  Bertram 


MoKDAT,  December    11. 
Leek  Photographic  Society.    "Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News' 

Prize  Slides. 
Maryleboue  Camera  Club.     *' Trimming  and  Multiple  Mounting."    J.  A.   Love- 
grove. 
Southampton  Camera  Club,     "The  Possibilities  of  a  Hand  Camera."     W.   A, 

Chaplin. 
Southport  Photographic  Society,     "Enlarging."    Capt.  G.  C.  Appleyard. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.    "  With  Pencil  and  a  Camera."    S.  A.  Wilkinson. 
Scarborough   and  District   Photographic  Society.      Members'    Night.      Lantern 

Slides,  Prints,  and  Photograpliic  Apparatus. 
South  Loudon  Photographic  Society.    Nature  Study  Competitions. 
Bradford  Photographic  Society.    Discussion- "  Automatic  versus  the  Old  System 

of  Development."    A.  E.  Sharpe  and  F.  Nicholson. 
City  of  London  and  Cripplegate  Photographic  Society.     "Art  and  the  Camera." 

P.  Bale  Rider. 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.     "  A  Trip  to  Brittany."    A.  E.  Porter. 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photographic  Society.       '*  Bromide  Enlarging  Without  a 

Condenser."    H.  Field, 
Bath  Photojiraphic  Society.   "The  Autochrome  Process."  Kev.  James  Dunn,  M.A. 
Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.    "  Two  Years  in  Egypt."    Lord 

Hampton. 
Wallealey  Amateur  Photographic  Society.     "  Retouching."    W.  Bell,  for  Gevaert, 

Limited. 

Tuesday,  December  12. 

Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  "  The  Fitting  up  of  the  Studio," 
Drinkwater  liiitt. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.      "  New  Lights  on  Old  Subjects."    H.  W.  Lane. 

Halifax  Camera  Club.  "  Oberammergau  and  the  Country  of  the  Passion  Play," 
W.  H.  Houghton. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.     "  Some  Swiss  Recollections."    Gilbert  Middletou. 

Dumbarton,  Denny  Institute  (Photographic  Section).  •'Chemistry  of  Photo- 
graphy."    D.  G.  M'Kenzie. 

SheflBeld  Photographic  Society.    President's  Evening. 

Todmordeu  Photographic  Society.  "Retouching."    W.  Bell, for  Gevaert,  Limited, 

WSDKESDAT,    DECEMBER    13. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society.     "  The  Swiss  Alps." 

Batley  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.     An  Evening    with    Pictures.     P.  Bale 

Rider. 
Ilford  Photographic  Society.    Lantern  Slide  Competition  and  Criticism. 
Partick  Camera  Club.    Monthly  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.    •'Bromi<le  Printing." 
Coventry  Photographic  Club.    "The  Carbon  Process."    Members. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.     "  Ways  and  Means  in  Photography," 

Me.ssrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome. 
Huddersfield  Naturalist  and  Photographic  Society.     *'Caudebec    and    St.   Waa- 

drille."    J.  R.  WigfulL 
Bristol  Photographic  Club.     **  Bromide  Enlnrging,"    E.   G.  W.itts, 
Rochdale  Amateur  Society.     ■'  Retouching."     W.  Bell,  for  Gevaert,  Limited. 
United  Stereoscopic  Society.    Third  Annual  Auction  Sale. 

Thursday,    December  U. 
Handsworth  Photographic  Society.     The  "  Amateur  Photographer"  Prize  Slides. 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.    *'  Another  Ramble  Amongst 

Wild  Flowers."    H.  Essenhigh  Corke. 
Liverpool    Amateur    Photographic  Association.    |"In  the  Scottish  Highlands." 

G.  E    Thompson. 
Sutton  Photographic  Club.    "Recent  Progress  in  Direct  Colour  Photography," 

A.  P.  Hoole. 
Chelsea  and  District  Photographic  Society.   *•  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old  London," 

C.  Forbes. 
Eodley,    Parsley,    Calverley,   and    Braraley   Photographic    Society.     •'  Bromide 

Toning.'*    A.  Abel  and  J.  G.  Farrar. 
Leigh  Photographic  Society,    "  Retouching."    W.  Bell,  for  Gevaert,  Limited. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  December  5,  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair  in  the 


chaii 


Dr.  C.  R.  Atkin  Swan  gave  an  informal  talk  on  **  The  Simplicity 
of  Telephotography,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  dealt  with  the  many 
occasions  on  which  the  telephoto  lens  was  of  immense  service  to  the 
photographer  of  average  subjeot,s.     Dr.  Swan  illustrated  the  practical 
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points  of  his  discourse  by  means  of  a  large  series  of  lantern  illus- 
trations. A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Lan-Davis, 
Lumley  Cator,  Ernest  Marriage,  and  Capt.  Owen  Wheeler  took 
part.    A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Svan. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Harpur,  last  week  before 
a  full  house,  gave  an  exposition  on  the  carbon  process,  at  which  he 
is  an  adept.  The  Autotype  Co.  having  kindly  supplied  all  materials, 
.and  undertaken  the  printing  of  the  lecturer's  negatives — who,  by 
the  way,  modestly  j-efrained  from  lending  for  the  purpose  anj+hing 
larger  than  20in.  by  15in. — all,  of  course,  went  well,  and  some  first- 
rate  pictures  were  developed,  a/nd  much  useful  information  was 
imparted  in  the  inimitable  style  peculiar  to  Mr.  Harpur.  To  speak 
more  accurately,  Mr.  Harpur  has  several  styles  which  follow  each 
other  in  beautiful  and  almost  invariable  sequence.  At  the  outset 
we  have  the  scientific  phase,  pinnacled,  and  impressively  ponderous. 
By  the  time  any  strangers  present  have  been  farced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  speaker  must  be  at  least  a  F.R.P.S.  and  D.Sc. 
rolled  into  one,  and  his  many  friends  are  geUing  anxious  lest  a 
brain  storm  should  intervene,  the  lecturer  has  descended  to  the 
colloquial.  This  is  followed  by  what  may  be  termed  the  "  free 
and  easy,"  rapidly  to  give  way  to  the  genial  and  friendly  familiar, 
and  terra  firma  is  reached  at  last. 

Amongst  a  number  of  useful  tips  given,  more  or  less  well  known, 
two  may  be  mentioned  as  being  rather  outside  ordinary  practice. 
Many  workers  of  the  cai'bon  process  are  occasionally  troubled  with 
blisters,  dne  to  imprisoned  air,  which  may  entirely  spoil  an  other- 
wise excellent  print.  These  can  be  entirely  obviated,  the  lecturer 
said,  by  previously  placing  the  transfer  paper,  prepared  side  down, 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  or  longer  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
150  deg.  Fahr.  Since  adopting  this  plan,  which  had  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  paper,  as  might  be  supposed,  he  had  never  experienced 
a  single  case  of  a  blister.  The  other  expedient  related  to  a  dodge 
for  lightening  heavy  sliadows,  or  brightening  up  high-lights  locally, 
■which  it  was  stated  worked  like  magic.  A  few  ounces  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  Canadian  potash  are  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities, 
a  little  water  is  then  added,  and  a  horrible  mess  results,  which 
is  allowed  to  settle.  Three  or  four  drops  q.a.  of  the  clear  super- 
natant solution  which  eventually  forms,  are  added  to  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  the  solution  directed  in  the  form  of  a  jet  on  the  print. 
A  member  who  inquired  as  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  Canadian 
potash  received  no  answer,  for  nobody  knewj  but  after  all,  as  Mr. 
Harpur  said,  what  did  it  matter? — Canadian  potash  is  obviously 
Canadian  potash,  and  is  stocked  by  all  oil  and  colour  shops. 


commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence. 


NEW  COMPANIES. 
BioscHEMES,  Ltd. — This  private  company  has  been  registered  with 
a  capital  of  £10,000  in  £1  shares.  Objects,  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  makers  of,  and  dealers  in,  cinematograph  films,  cameras,  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  etc.  Registered  by  Kenneth  Brown,  Baker, 
Baker  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lennox  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 

Premier  Circuit,  Ltd. — This  private  company  has  been  registered 
with  a  capital  of  £2,000  in  £1  shares,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus,  cinematographs,  etc. 
First  directors,  J.  Cafferata,  A.  E.  Venner,  and  S.  W.  Venner. 
Qualification  £50.  Remuneratdon  £50  per  annum.  Registered  by 
Mclntyre  and  Capel  Peters,  401,  Birkbeck  Chambers,  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C. 


Royal  Visit  to  Salisbury.— On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught  to  Tidworth  and  Salisbury,  her 
Royal  Highness  honoured  Mr.  H.  C.  Messer,  of  Castle  Street,  with 
a  special  sitting  for  a  photograph. 


i)eu)$  and  Dotes. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association, — The  addresa 
of  the  hon,  sec,  Mr.  E.  Human,  is  now  "Birchdale,"  Woodland* 
Avenue,  Wanstead,  Essex,  where  all  letters  should  be  addreMed. 

The  Sixth  Houghton  Smoker  will  this  year  be  held  at  the 
Criterion  Hotel,  at  7.30,  on  December  15.  If  Messrs.  Houghtons' 
impresario,  Mr,  Phil  Payne,  does  no  better  than  equal  his  previoui 
records  we  can  promise  the  visitor  a  thoroughly  entertaining  evening. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Houghtons',  88-89,  High 
Holborn. 

Royal  Institution. — A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution  waa  held  on  Monday  last,  Decembevi-  4,  Sir 
James  Crichton  Browne,  Treasurer  and  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
The  special  thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  Mr.  D,  J. 
Blaikey  for  presenting  to  the  Institution,  from  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Miss  J,  Barnard  and  at  her  express  wish,  a  large  volume  o* 
Faraday's  containing  engravings,  portraits,  and  letters.  The  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  Managers,  at  their  meeting  held  this  day, 
had  appointed  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  M.D.,  F,R.S,,  Fullerian  Professor 
of  Physiology  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  Scottish  'Folic— The  annual  Portfolio  of  the  Scottish 
Federation  is  now  on  its  tour  around  the  societies.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy  prints  were  submitted  by  twenty-two  societies,  and  of  these 
sixty-eight  have  been  retained  from  sixteen  societies  by  the  judge, 
Mr.  John  H.  Gear,  for  circulation.  From  a  selection  of  seven  the 
winner  was  chosen,  "  'Tween  the  Gloamin'  and  the  Neuk,"  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Shettleston  and  District  Camera 
Club.  This  is  the  second  occasion  the  Shettleston  has  had  that 
honour,  Jlr.  W.  J.  Hart  of  that  club  winning  in  1909-10. 
The  selection  includes  pictures  by  Messrs.  J.  Riley,  Dundee  and 
East  of  Scotland ;  G.  Malcolm  (2)  and  J.  B.  Johnston,  Midlothian ; 
John  D.  Stephen,  Aberdeen  Art  Photo;  and  James  Hamilton, 
Glasgow  Eastern.  The  Midlothian,  who  supplied  last  year's  winner, 
has  the  largest  number  accepted,  viz.,  twenty-iwo,  Shettleston  being 
second  with  ten. 

Amalgamation  of  German  Journals. — The  two  German  photo- 
graphic periodicals,  "  Photographische  Rundschau"  and  "  Photo- 
graphische  Mitteihingen,"  will  be  amalgamated  on  January  1  next, 
under  the  title  "  Photographische  Rundschau  and  Mitteilungen," 
and  will  be  published  by  the  Halle  firm  of  Knapp,  by  whom  the 
"  Mitteilungen  "  has  been  acquired  from  Messrs.  Gustav  Schmidt, 
of  Berlin.  With  Dr.  R.  Luther,  under  whose  direction  the  "  Rund- 
schau "  has  of  late  risen  to  a  leading  place  in  the  German  photo- 
graphic Press,  will  be  associated  Herr  Paul  Hanneke,  hitherto 
editor  of  the  "  Mitteilungen."  The  art  side  of  the  publication  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Herr  F.  Matthies-Masuren.  The  new 
conjoint  periodical,  which  will  appear  fortnightly,  has  our  best  wishes 
for  its  success. 

Finger- Nail  Photographs.- According  to  the  "Daily  Sketch," 
the  latest  fad  for  Christmas  is  photographs  on  the  finger-nails.  The 
idea  has  come  from  Paris,  where  fashionable  ladies  have  portraits 
of  their  lovers  or  husbands  printed  on  their  finger-nails.  "  The 
portrait  will  last  for  a  couple  of  months,"  said  an  expert.  "  The 
nail  is  first  prepared  to  hold  the  film  of  the  tiny  photograph  as  it  is 
transferred  to  the  new  setting.  Brown  tints  look  quite  attractive 
against  the  pinkish  tone  of  the  nail,  and  the  photographic  negative 
can  be  worked  up  by  an  experienced  photographer  so  as  to  make 
the  finger-nail  look  almost  like  an  etching.  Any  colour  can  be  pro- 
vided, for  there  are  at  least  thirty  in  the  printing  of  carbon  portraits. 
It  is  like  transferring  a  portrait  to  a  bit  of  delicate  china,  only  there 
is  no  '  firing  '  to  be  done,  and  the  new  fad  is  perfectly  harmless. 
After  the  picture  has  been  properly  set  on  the  finger  nail,  a  little 
varnish  is  sometimes  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is,"  continued  the 
expert,  "  much  more  attractive  and  sensible  than  wearing  a  picture 
hidden  in  a  locket.  Moreover,  it  puzzles  your  friends  to  know  what 
you  have  on  your  nail.  You  might  think  it  easy  to  discover  the 
original  of  a  finger-nail  photograph,  but  it  isn't  in  the  least,  the 
picture  is  so  tiny." 

Royal  Institution.— The  following  are  the  Lecture  Arrangements 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  before  Easter  .—Dr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell, 
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a  Christmas  Course  of  six  illustrated  lectures  on  The  Childhood  of 
Animals,  adapted  to  a  juvenile  auditory  :  1.  Introductory ;  2.  The 
Duration  of  Youth  ;  3.  Colours  and  Patterns  of  Young  Animals ;  4. 
Young  Animals  at  Home  ;  5.  The  Feeding  of  Young  Animals  ;  6.  The 
Play  of  Young  Animals.  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  FuUerian  Professor  of 
Physiology,  R.I.,  six  lectures  on  The  Study  of  Genetics.     Professor 

E.  G.  Coker,  two  lectures  on  Optical  Determination  of  Stress  and 
Some  Applications  to  Engineering  Problems.  Dr.  T.  Rice  Holmes, 
three  lectures  on  Ancient  Britain.  Professor  A.  W.  Bickerton,  two 
lectures  on  The  New  Astronomy.  Professor  A.  M.  Worthington, 
two  experimentally  illustrated  lectures  on  The  Phenomena  of 
Splashes.  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  two  lectures  on  The  Portraiture 
of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  F.  A.  Dixey,  two  lectures  on  Dimorphism  in 
Butterflies:  1.  Seasonal  Dimorphism;  2.  Sexual  Dimorphism.  The 
Rev.  John  Roscoe,  two  lectures  on  The  Banyoro  :  A  Pastoral  People 
of  Uganda  :  1.  The  Milk  Customs ;  2.  Birth  and  Death  Customs. 
Sir  Alexander  C.  Mackenzie,  thi'ee  lectures  on  :  1.  Russian  Music 
of  Today,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Hans  Wesseley  Quartet ; 
2  and  3.  Franz  Liszt  (Centenary)  (with  musical  illustrations).  Pro- 
fessor Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  R.I., 
six  lectures  on  Molecular  Physics.  The  Friday  evening  meetings 
will  commence  on  January  19,  when  Professor  Sir  James  Dewar  will 
deliver  a  discourse  on  Heat  Problems.  Succeeding  Discourses  will 
probably  be  given  by  Professor  Bertram  Hopkinson,  Dr.  J. 
Mackenzie  Davidson,  Dr.  J.  A.  Harker,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  H.  A. 
MacDonald,  Mr.  G.  K.  B.  Elphinstone,  Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer,  Mr. 

F.  Soddy,  Professor  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  Professor  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  "  NoKTHLiGHT  "  IN  India. — Apropos  of  a  failure  to  obtain  a 
photograph  of  the  Sirdar,  and  his  family  on  their  departure  on  a 
journey,  the  "  Hindi  Punch,"  a  press 
cutting  from  which  reaches  our 
table,  comments  upon  the  efficiency 
of  photographers  in  Bombay  to  meet 
exigencies  of  this  kind,  and  instances 
the  studio  of  Messrs.  Gomes  and 
Lawrie,  who  have  recently  installed 
one  of  the  multi-carbon  studio  arc 
lamps  of  Messrs.  Marion.  We  like 
the  words  which  our  Indian  con- 
temporary, in  recommending  its  readers 
to  patronise  an  up-to-date  photo- 
grapher. They  are  as  follows  : — 
"  '  Hindi  Punch '  would  say  to  all 
who  wish  to  have  imperishable, 
physical,  mundane  immortality  in 
the  shape  of  good  speaking  likenesses 
^"  "£^^=~^   ~  — seek    Gomes    and    Lawrie — specially 

if  they  have  buoyant,  restless  infants  and  children  '  to  be  taken ' 
successfully  by  their    spontaneous  process." 


Corresponaence* 

*••  CoTTttpondenU  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
••     We  do  noj  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 

CHEMICAL  POISONING. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— Apropos  of  your  remarks  re  the  chemical  poisoning 
of  the  skin,  perhaps  my  experience  will  be  not  only  interesting  but 
helpful  to  those  suffering  from  this  most  distressing  complaint.  I 
was  (and  I  am  thankful  in  being  able  to  use  the  past  tense)  a  sufferer 
for  several  years,  and  tried  all  kinds  of  ointment,  both  quack  reme- 
dies and  doctors'  prescriptions,  including  one  given  me  by  a  phvsician 
at  one  of  the  London  hospitals.  For  weeks  I  had  to  have  the  "fingers 
of  both  hands  dresSed  each  night,  using  both  the  ichthvol  ointment 
and  plaster,  but  could  find  no  cure  for  the  complaint,  and  the 
irritation  became  bo  severe  and  of  such  a  prolonged  character  that 
It  began  to  affect  my  general  health,  and  my  doctor  talked  of  the 


necessity  of  my  giving  up  pHotography.  Eventually  I  was  able  to- 
give  up  all  dark-room  work,  and  gradually  my  hands  got  well.  But 
even  then  at  intervals  the  irritation  would  return,  and  unless 
attended  to  at  once  the  skin  used  to  crack. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  had  of  necessity  to  do  my  own  dark-room 
work  again,  and  my  hands  began  to  get  bad,  and  again  I  commenced 
the  old  routiine  of  ointments,  creams,  plasters,  eto.  Hazeline  was 
practically  useless,  and  rubber  gloves  caused  an  increase  of  the 
irritation,  and  so  had  to  be  abandoned.  One  day  I  saw  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  preparation  called  D.D.D.  for  all  skin  diseases.  I  sent 
for  a  bottle  (4s.  6d.),  and  began  to  use  it.  It  is  simply  dabbed  on 
the  parts  affected,  and  being  of  a  spirituous  nature  it  dries  almost 
immediately.  I  used  this  always  before  and  after  developing,  also 
every  time  I  washed  my  hands.  At  the  same  time,  I  discarded  all 
other  soaps,  and  used  exclusively  the  D.D.D.  soap  (Is.  tablet).  The 
irritation  was  at  once  relieved,  and  the  cracks  and  wounds  began  to 
heal.  When  the  liquid  is  first  applied  it  causes  one  to  "sit  up," 
but  the  pain  is  over  in  a  few  seconds.  When  I  found  it  was  neces- 
sary to  purchase  a  second  bottle,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  second 
or  stronger  of  the  two  strengths,  and  found  to  my  surprise  that  the 
directions  advised  that  the  stronger  preparation  should  not  be  used 
on  the  hands,  the  very  purpose  for  which  I  required  it.  However,  I 
risked  it,  and  found  it  quite  all  right,  and  my  hands  are  now 
apparently  as  well  as  ever  they  were.  I  say  "apparently,"  because 
I  feel  that  the  immunity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  continue  to  use 
the  D.D.D.  soap,  and  occasionally  touch  my  fingers  with  the  pre- 
paration (just  for  luck).  During  the  Coronation  week  I  developed 
over  500  bromide  cards  in  one  batch,  and  when  I  had  finished  I  found 
that  my  fingers  were  very  sore  and  painful,  and,  unfortunately,  I 
was  without  the  preparation,  and  had  to  send  to  London  for  it. 
During  the  three  days  which  intervened  my  hands  were  becoming  as 
bad  as  ever,  but  after  resuming  the  treatment  the  trouble  speedily 
disappeared,  and  since  then  I  liave  been  quite  free  fixim  it. 

I  need  hardly  say  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  D.D.D.  Co.,  whoever 
they  may  be.  Jly  object  in  writing  is  simply  to  pass  on  to  others  a. 
remedy  for  a  complaint  which  at  one  time  nearly  drove  me  mad. — 
Yours  faithfully,  H.  C.   Messer. 

29,  Castle  Street,  Salisburv, 
Dec.  2,  1911. 


THE   "ALMANAC"   INDEX   TO  GOODS   ADVERTISED. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Doubtless,  like  many  another  reader  of  the  invaluable' 
"Almanac,"  I  have  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  guide  to  the- 
endless  articles  described  in  its  advertisement  pages  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  "  Index  "  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  volume.  Such  a 
feature  was  long  needed,  and  is  certainly  a  boon  to  one  when  seeking 
to  purchase  any  particular  article.  Equally  it  must  be  of  advantage- 
to  the  firms  themselves,  since  it  prevents  the  specialty  of  any  given 
firm  from  being  overlooked  among  the  mass  of  advertisements. 
After  this,  it  seems  unkind  to  utter  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
complaint,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  a  little  friendly 
criticism  is  required  of  the  index  which  accompanies  the  1912 
"  Almanac  "  just  issued.  In  many  cases  a  reference  is  given  to  firms 
who  do  no  more  than  simply  mention  a  given  article.  Oiie  is  put  to- 
the  trouble  of  turning  up  a  number  of  pages  without  being  rewarded 
by  finding  anything  in  the  way  of  information  which  one  did  not 
know  before.  It  would  almost  seem,  in  a  number  of  instances,  as 
if  firms  had  specially  drafted  tlieir  advertisements  with  a  view  of 
securing  as  many  references  as  possible  in  the  "  Index."  Naturally, 
one  cannot  blame  them  for  this  :  they  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  to  save  whose  time- 
I  take  it  the  index  is  planned,  I  think  there  might  be  some  indication 
^  by  an  asterisk  or  some  other  means  that  an  article  is  merely  men- 
tioned and  is  not  described,  nor  even  its  price  stated.  As  it  is,  I 
fear  that  many  other  readers  besides  myself  will  feel  that  the- 
usefulness  of  the  "  Index  "  is  in  danger  from  an  excess  of  good 
nature  on  the  pai-t  of  its  compilers.  Personally,  I  don't  think  that 
advertisers  who  get  a  lot  of  entries  by  making'  their  advertisement* 
little  more  than  a  list  of  articles,  will  really  get  much  benefit  from 
the  same.  When  one  turns  up  the  page  and  finds  nothing  that  one- 
did  not  know  before  one  has  a  feeling  of  having  been  "  had,"  and 
after  one  or  two  references  of  this  sort,  feels  disposed  in  favour  of 
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firms  who  give  full  particulars  of  their  goods.  I  can  understand 
that  in  the  compilation  uf  an  index  such  as  this  some  rigid  rule 
must  be  followed,  and  I  would  only  submit  that  some  distinction  be 
drawn  between  the  two  classes  of  advertisement. — Yours  very  truly, 

W.    LONOLAND. 

11,  Beresford  Road,  Canonbury,  N., 
Dec.   5,   1911. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  looking  forward  with  some  gusto  to  the 
appearance  of  the  1912  "  Almanac,"  and  now  that  I  am  in  posses- 
iion  of  it  I  must  indeed  congratulate  all  concerned  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  volume  containing  such  a  mass  of  useful  information. 
I  think  it  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  all  previous  issues.  There  is, 
kowover,  one  little  source  of  irritation  I  should  like  to  mention,  and 
that  is  in  connection  with  your  Classified  Index  to  Goods  Advertised. 
The  inclusion  of  this  index  a  few  years  ago  must  have  proved  a 
most  invaluable  aid  as  a  ready  means  of  selection  when  in  want  of 
anything  used  in  photography,  but  now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  for  so  many  of  the  items  mentioned  therein 
are  simply  based  on  a  bald  reference  in  the  several  advertisements. 
I  think  it  most  irritating  to  find  that  upon  looking  up  a  certain 
page  there  is  merely  a  number  of  items,  without  the  slightest 
description  or  price.  The  generality  of  people  naturally  conclude 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  such-and-such  a  firm  stock 
the  goods  enumerated.  Then  would  it  not  be  more  advantageous 
and  beneficial  to  them  to  use  the  space  for  more  detailed  informa- 
tion which  would  enable  intending  purchasers  to  make  a  selection? 
—Yours  very  truly,  F.  W.  A.  Bikd. 

29,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  our  correspondents'  views,  which  we  shall 
keep  before  us  in  preparing  future  issues  of  the  "Almanac." — 
Eds.,  "B.J."] 

HALATION. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Boyd's  letter  I  may  say  that 
plates  1  and  2  were  developed  with  Ilford  formula  pyro-soda  deve- 
loper for  five  minutes,  at  about  60  deg.  F.,  but  the  much  stronger 
halation  in  plate  1,  compared  with  plates  3  and  4,  is  due,  not  to  this, 
but  to  the  longer  exposure  given  to  the  first  pair. 

In  picking  out  1  and  2  from  a  number  of  others  for  reproduction,  I 
wished  simply  to  show  the  characteristics  of  true  halation  clearly 
and  the  creative  effect  of  a  backing,  and  I  regret  that  I  overlooked 
the  possibility  of  the  direct  comparison  of  these  with  the  second 
pair  shown  in   Figs.   3  and   4. — Yours  faithfully, 

F.  F.  Renwick. 


Hn$u)er$  to  Correspondents* 

•••  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this   ensures   delay. 

*•*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

••*  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&   Co.,  24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,    W.C. 

•••  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  o/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Td.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

Photographs  Rkoistered  : 

W.  Sullivan,  Sunnyside,  Southend  Road,  Stanford-le-Uope.Egsex.  Photograph  I'J 
motor-car  acciiU}tt  in  ditch,  Southend  Hood.  Stanford-h'-IIope,  Novtmbe^  If>. 

Amazed. — In  some  few  cases  we  have  heard  of  want  of  focus  with  an 
arc  of  the  enclosed  type,  that  is,  a  sharp  picture  on  the  focussing 
screen  is  not  sharp  on  the  negative.  You  can  only  remedy  this 
by  using  a  lens  which  does  not  give  it,  or  possibly  by  using  a 
light-filter,  which  will  absorb  ultra-violet  rays. 


Aerial  Graphoscope. — I  should  be  very  pleased  if  yon  can,  In  yon* 
flext  issue,  give  me  any  particulajs  of  the  working  of  "  The 
Aerial  Graphoscope.  "—H.  Hinge. 

The  Aerial  Graphoscope  is  a  lantern  screen  formed  by  a  white 
lath,  pivoited  at  one  end,  .and  rotated  around  this  pivot  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed.     It  is  used  for  projection  effects. 

PosTC.vRDS  IN  Strips. — Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  and 
address  of  the  makers  or  where  I  could  get  a  machine  for  printing 
postcards  in  strips  of  a  dozen  or  more  from  one  negative? — 
O.   Whitbourn. 

Messrs.  Marion  have  such  a  machine — the  "  Good  "  rapid  printer 
— which  we  review  on  page  688  of  the  "  Almanac,"  1912. 

Book  on  Flashlight. — Are  you  aware  if  there  is  an  Englitdi  trans- 
lation of  the  handbook  on  "Flashlight  Work"  entitled  "Das 
Photographieren  mit  Blitzlicht,"  reviewed  in  the  "Journal"  of 
November  24?  Also,  do  you  know  of  any  good  works  published 
in  this  country  or  America  upon  the  same  subject?  —  Lux  et 
Tenebeis. 

There  is  no  EngHsh  translation.  A  very  good  manual  on  flash- 
light work  is  "  Magnesium  Light  Photography,"  by  F.  J.  Morti- 
mer.    (Routledge,  Is.) 

Studio. — Will  you  kindly  state  if  a  wall  (painted  white),  and  stand- 
ing about  ten  feet  away  from  studio  and  ten  feet  higher  than 
studio  roof,  would  be  detrimental  to  light.  The  studio  would  be 
north  light  and  plenty  of  it;  also,  will  you  advise  name  of  firms 
who  make  a  speciality  of  portable  studios? — Inquirer. 

In  the  absence  of  a  plan  to  scale,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  definitely, 
but  we  should  consider  the  wall  a  serious  obstruction  in  dull 
weather,  and  likely  to  cause  too  much  top  light.  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Paul,  Norwich,  are  makers  of  portable  studios. 

Fixing. — I  have  rather  a  lot  of  postcards  to  do  (bromide).  Would 
you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  through  your  column  about  how 
many  cards  I  could  safely  fix  to  a  pint  of  acid  hypo  made  up  as 
follows  : — Hypo  crystals,  4  ozs.  :  100  grains,  metabisulphate 
potassium  :  water  20  ozs.  ?  I  am  anxious  they  should  be  perma- 
nent, and  do  not  know  how  much  bath  to  allow. — Postcard. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  stint  hypo,  but  as  a  guide  we  may  give 
the  figures  of  M.  Lumiere,  who  found  that  not  more  than  50  post- 
card prints  should  be  fixed  in  35  ozs.  of  acid  bath  containing  15 
per  cent.  hypo. 

Cinematography. — 1.  What  would  be  the  approximate  cost  of  a  com- 
plete cinematograph  apparatus  suitable  for  giving  public  entertain- 
ments in  villages?  2.  Can  the  films  be  hired,  and  where?  3.  Is 
a  licence  required  by  the  operator?  4.  What  would  be  a  proper 
charge  to  make  at  private  Christmas  parties?  5.  Is  there  any 
book  published  which  would  give  me  useful  information  ? — Cinema. 
1.  From'  £40  to  £50.  See  the  prices  given  by  firms  named 
under  "Cinematographs,"  page  1,427  of  the  "Almanac."  2.  Yes, 
there  are  dozens  of  film  hirers.  Write  to  Messrs.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  the  Ti^ess  C«.,  etc.  3.  The  hall  has  to  be  licensed.  4.  £5  to 
£10.  5.  The  "  Bioscope  Operator,"  published  by  Ganes,  Ltd., 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 

Potass.  Sulphocy.otide. — 1.  For  the  past  few  months  I  have  been 
using  potass.  siJphocyanide  for  toning  silver  prints  instead  of 
ammon.  sulphocyanide.  Does  that  make  any  ditterence,  and  what 
is  the  fornier  for?  2.  I  seem  to  have  trouble  in  glazing  postcards, 
although  I  use  very  best  benzine  and  wax.  Is  that  through  using 
potass,  sulphocyanide?— Toning. 

1.  Potass,  sulphocyanide  is  equally  suitable,  but  the  ammonium 
compound,  being  prejiared  for  photographic  purposes,  should  be 
used  in  preference.  Sulphocyanide  is  used  in  photography  for 
practically  nothing  else  than  toning  baths.  2.  We  should  say  not, 
if  the  sulphocyanide  is  a  pure  sample.  Too  large  a  quantity  ot 
sulphocyanide  would  account  for  it,  as  the  salt  has  a  softening 
action  on  gelatine. 

Rotooraphs. — A  gentleman  has  applied  to  me  for  a  set  of  Roto- 
graphs,  to  be  taken  from  a  certain  number  of  sketches.  I  have 
explamed  to  him  that,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  word 
"  Rotograph  "  applies  to  a  firm  and  not  to  a  process,  but  he  is 
equally  insistent  that  it  is  a  special  process,'  which,  by  the  way, 
will  not  yield  a  reproduction  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  printing. 
He  sent  me  a  small  strip  as  an  example,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  paper  bromide  negative,  though,  ai 
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the  same  time,  I  may  be  mistaken.     Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  help  in  the  matter? 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  say  anything  to  help  you.  We  think 
your  customer  is  misinformed.  The  Rotary  Co.  issue  a  bromide 
negative  paper,  but,  of  course,  such  negatives  can  be  printed  from 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Enlarabb. — Could  you  give  me,  through  your  ■'Journal/'  a  cheap 
method  of  making  an  enlargement  camera.  I  have  small  East- 
man's pocket  Kodak  (2  in.  x  1^  in.  films)  camera,  and  would  like 
to  enlarge  some  of  the  pictures  to  cabinet  size,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  buy  one  of  the  nice,  useful-looking  cameras  I  see  in  shop 
windows.  I  have  two  lenses  taken  out  of  two  5s.  magic  lanterns ; 
would  they  be  of  any  use  ?  If  you  could  advise  me  I  should  be 
grateful. — Rivehside. 

Unless  your  camera  has  a  focussing  movement  it  will  be  difficult 
to  arrange  it  for  enlarging,  while  your  magic-lantern  lenses  will 
be  of  no  use  at  all.  You  might  purchase  a  shilling  handbook  on 
enlarging  and  construct  a  daylight  apparatus  in  the  manner  you 
will  find  described.  This  will,  however,  cost  a  little  for  material 
and  take  some  time,  and  we  doubt  if  you  will  not  find  it  just 
as  economical  to  purchase  a  small  fixed-focus  enlarging  camera 
Messrs.  Kodak  supply  one  adapted  to  exactly  your  requirements 
for  10s. 

Krat.v   Colour -Scbkkn  Film  Process.  • —  In  to-day's   Supplement, 

■  under  instructions  for  making  the  three  coloured  filters  from  fixed- 
out  ordinary  plates,  for  the  violet  is  given :  Ci-ystal  violet, 
9  grammes.  Are  you  sure  this  is  correct?  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had 
given  me  this  same  article,  taken  from  a  trade  journal,  and,  having 
procured  the  dyes,  I  began  to  make  the  filter  screens.  The  red 
and  green  came  all  right  with  1  gramme,  but  I  failed  altogether 
to  dissolve  so  large  a  quantity  as  9  grammes  of  crystal  violet, 
and  was  told  by  a  chemist  that  it  could  not  be  done  in  100  cc.  of 
water.  Finding  that  the  violet  dye  was  very  much  stronger  than 
the  other  two,  I  concluded  that  9  grammes  was  a  misprint  (after 
trying  .9  instead  of  9)  for  9  centigrams,  and  having  made  a  bath 
of  that  strength  and  dyed  the  plates  with  it  I  can  only  say  that,  if 
anything,  the  violet. screen  is  even  then  more  strongly  dyed  than 
the  red  and  the  green. — Charles  H.  Murray. 

The  article  was  given  as  it  appeared    in  an  American  contem- 
porary,  but  we  think  with  you  that   the  proportion   of  dye   is 
an   error. 

Wedge  Spectrum. — ^I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
criticise  the  following  suggested  optical  device  for  securing  what 
is  called  a  "wedge  spectrum."  The  idea  is  to  interpose,  between 
the  illuminant  and  the  slit,  an  opaque  partition  with  its  edge 
across  the  length  of  the  slit.  The  light  must  be  a  uniformly 
illuminated  area  of  definite  geometrical  shape,  and  the  apparatus 
80  arranged  that  the  slit  comes  within  the  penumbra  of  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  partition.  Any  range  of  gradation  can  be 
secured  at  will  simply  by  adjusting  the  relative  positions  of  light, 
slit,  and  partition.  The  form  of  the  gradation  curve  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  shape  of  the  light-source. — Sukumar  Ray. 

We  do  not  see  any  advantages  in  your  device,  which  would 
certainly  be  difficult  to  arrange.  A  much  simpler  method  would 
be  to  make  a  Goldberg  wedge  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr. 
Goldberg  in  the  "  B.J."  for  August  26,  1910.  You  would  then 
have  a  truly  gradated  wedge  spectrum,  whereas  your  device  will 
give  a  complex  kind  of  gradation  that  will  vary  with  very  slight 
displacements  of  the  apparatus. 

Agreement. — As  a  reader  of  your  journal  I  should  like  your  advice 
on  the  following: — Three  months  ago  I  took  a  job  as  outdoor 
operator  and  canvasser  for  a  man  who  paid  me  22s.  and  commis- 
sion, and  said  that  I  should  be  able  to  make  up  my  monev  con- 
siderably, and  found  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  make  it  up  to  25s. 
Anyway  he  made  me  sign  an  agreement  not  to  work  on  my  own  » 
or  within  six  miles  of  his  place  for  three  years ;  but  I  was  only 
with  him  three  months,  and  he  paid  me  off  on  account  of  my 
being  late  one  morning.  Now  I  have  got  a  place  with  a  London 
firm  to  travel,  and  the  very  first  place  they  want  me  to  start  is 
the  town  where  I  was  working  for  the  man  I  signed  the  agreement 
for.  The  agreement  was  written  by  the  boss  himself,  and  made 
me  liable  for  £20,  if  I  photographed  anything  within  six  miles 
after  I  left  him.     I  should  like  to  know  if  I  can  take  this  job,  as 


it  is  a  veiy  good  job,  and  I  think  it  hardly  fair  to  have  to  lose 
this  job.    I  shall  be  glad  of  your  advice. — A.  H.  N. 

We  should  say  you  cannot  take  it  without  rendering  yourself 
liable  to  action.  We  could  only  say  positively  after  seeing  the 
agreement,  but  we  expect  that  it  covers  both  your  working  for 
another  employer  as  well  as  on  your  own. 

Potass  Carbonate. — 1.  What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  potassium 
carbonate  ?  It  is  so  very  deliquescent  that  it  is  absolutely  un- 
reliable for  making  up  a  glycin  developer  for  time  development. 
2.  How  long  will  a  solution  of  it  keep  its  original  strength  ?  3. 
What  is  the  best  strengt.h  for  a  stock  solution?  4.  Is  the  potass 
carbonate,  as  sold  by  photographic  dealers,  KjCOj  or 
K2CO3.2H2O?  5.  Will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  oharact-er 
of  the  grain  of  a  developed  negative  if  potass  carbonate  is  re- 
placed by  soda  carbonate  in  the  glycin  developer  ? — S.  N. 
Banerjee. 

1.  Best  to  buy  the  dry  or  anhydrous  carbonate,  K5CO3,  and 
to  make  up  a*  once  in  solution,  or  keep  in  well  sealed  bottle.  If 
it  gets  damp  it  can  be  rendered  dry  again  by  heating  in  a  porce- 
lain evaporating  dish,  or,  at  a  pinch,  an  iron  saucepan  over  a 
fire  or  gas  burner.  2.  Practically  indefinitely,  save  only  that  it 
attacks  the  glass,  but  this  action  is  very  slight.  3.  Almost  any 
strength  can  be  made;  we  suggest  one  of  20  per  cent.,  that  is, 
200  gms.  dissolved  in  water-  and  made  up  to  1  litre.  4.  The 
"  dry  "  should  be  KjCOj,  but  is  often  weaker  than  this  owing 
to  absorption  of  water.  The  "cryst."  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
5.  Jione  that  we  know  of,  but  soda  carbonate  is  not  soluble 
enough  to  be  used  in  making  the  Hiibl  glycin  paste. 

Studio. — Can  you  kindly  advise  me  if  the  room  herein  described 
can  be  adapted  for  a  studio  for  high-class  portraiture?  The  room 
is  the  first  floor  up  in  a  three-storey  building,  with  another  room 
above.  The  size  and  position  of  windows  are  described  upon 
sketch  herewith.  I  have  seen  a  studio  where  good  work  was  done 
using  daylight  and  electric  light  combined.  Also,  can  you  recom- 
mend a  suitable  style  of  decoration  ?  I  would  like  it  made  like  the 
hall  of  some  old  ancestral  castle,  with  wainscotting  about  7  ft.  high, 
panelled  and  plastered,  etc.,  ceiling  to  show  either  fine  panelling  or 
beams  and  rafters,  etc.  What  book  is  there  that  I  could  get 
with  good  drawings  of  such  interiors  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  could  help  me  with  valuable  ideas,  etc. — Alpha  and 
Omega. 

Your  sketch  does  not  give  exact  position  of  windows,  nor  their 
height;  that  is  to  say,  how  much  of  the  4  ft.  of  dead  wall  is 
above  and  below  the  sashes.  The  light  appears  to  be  too  much 
broken  up  to  be  of  much  value,  except  to  supplement  an  electric 
light,  which  should  be  one  of  the  new  patterns  for  low-roofed 
studios.  Houghtons,  Kodak,  and  Westminster  Engineering  Co.  all 
list  suitable  models.  Marion's  Northlight  is  also  good,  if  you 
prefer  an  open  arc  lamp.  You  can  obtain  books  and  designs  for 
decoration  in  the  style  you  desire  from  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford,  94, 
High  Holborn.  Haddon  Hall  would  be  a  good  model  to  copy. 
Write  to  Mr.  Keene,  photographer,  Derby,  for  photographs  of  the 
interior.  You  can  now  get  wainscotting  very  cheaply;  the  panels 
are  made  of  oak-faced  three-ply  wood,  and  the  styles  are  machine 
grooved; 

*,*  Notice  to  Advektisers.— BJocfcs  and  cojyij  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  witJwut  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  text  portion  of  the  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

We  deeply  regret  to  aimounce  the  death  of  Mr.  Snowden  Ward, 
by  whose  sudden  decease  at  New  York  on  December  7  the  photo- 
graphic world  is  deprived  of  a  leading  personalUv,  worker,  and 
writer.  Mr.  Ward  is  reported  to  have  died  after  only  two  days' 
illness.  A  notice  of  his  life  and  character  bv  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal,  to  whom,  perhaps,  Mr.  Ward  was  as"  intimately  known  as 
to  anyone,  appears  on  page  953. 

We  print  this  week  an  article  recently  written  for  our  pages  by 
the  late  Mr.  Snowden  Ward.  It  deals  with  the  business  of  Mr. 
Uilhani  H.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well-known  American  photo- 
grapher, who  has  made  a  specialty  of  photographic  work  for  rail- 
ways and  other  bodies.     (P.  947.) 

In  a  leading  article  on  page  846  we  endeavour  to  deal  briefly  with 
a  question  of  charges  for  photographic  work  awav  from  the  photo- 
grapher's studio. 

Opportunities  for  the  sale  of  portraits,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
physical  culture  are  referred  to  m  a  note  on  page  846. 

Many  useful  hints  on  the  equipment  of  the  studio  were  given  by 
Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday  evening  last.     (P.  961.) 

The  usefulness  of  a  mixture  of  potass,  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  dark-room  as  a  means  of  rendering  dishes,  measures, 
etc.,  chemically  clean,  is  the  subject  of  a  note  on  page  945. 

Electric  photo  printing  machines,  cinematograph  mechanism,  dark- 
slides,  etc.,  figure  under  "  Patent  News."     (P.  966.) 

The  current  issue  of  "  Camera  Work  "  is  a  Stieglitz  number  as 
regards  illustrations.     (P.  958.) 

The  uselessness  of  the  barium  chloride  test  for  sulphite,  or  rather 
for  sulphate  in  sulphite,  is  the  subject  of  a  note  on  page  946. 

>I.  L.  Benoist,  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  has  described  the  method  of  determining  shutter  speeds 
by  means  of  a  flame  vibrating  at  a  known  frequency.  He  uses  an 
acetylene  flame  for  this  purpose.     (P.  949.) 

In  a  furt.her  chapter  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  dark-room  safe- 
Ughts,  Dr.  A.  P.  H.  Trivelli  gives  a  series  of  formula  for  eleven 
different  safe-lights  suitable  for  the  development  of  all  grades  of 
photographic  materials.     (P.  951.) 


The  Dark- 
room. 


EX    CATHEDRA. 

Air.  Gear's  recent  paper  on  the  "  Dark- 
room," read  before  the  R.P.S.,  gave  rise 
to  an  interesting  discussion  and  to  the  contribution  of 
numerous  tips  of  a  more  or  less  useful  nature.  A  great 
deal  was  said  with  regard  to  the  sink,  and  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  lead 
and  stoneware  sinks.  The  chief  objection  urged  with 
regard  to  the  latter  was  the  fact  that  measures  or  negatives 
dropped  into  xhe  sink  invariably  broke.  The  best  pre- 
ventive of  this  is  to  put  a  wood  grating  or  perforated 
rubber  door-mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  sink.  Obviously  for 
commercial  purposes  it  is  well  to  take  whatever  safeguard 
is  possible  against  the  loss  of  a  negative  as  a  result  of 
slipping  from  the  hand.  The  breakage  of  a  measure  is  a 
small  matter  compared  with  the  perforation  of  the  sink; 
but  any  insurance  against  accidental  breakage  of  negatives 
deserves  to  be  taken,  even  though,  at  times,  a  sink  may 
require  looking  to. 


A  Universal 
Oleanser. 


The  mention  of  acids  reminds  us  that 
none  of  the  speakers  referred  to  the  use 
of  a  cleaning  bottle,  which  is  a  most  desirable  auxiliary  in 
a  dark-room.  If  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  filled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  is  kept  always 
standing  in  the  sink  it  is  a  constant  reminder  that  used 
dishes  and  measures  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  rinse  with 
the  acid  solution.  The  stuff  being  so  handy,  it  is  no  more 
trouble  to  use  it  than  it  is  to  rinse  with  water  alone.  We 
prefer  this  solution  to  nitric  acid,  which  is  often  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  because  it  is  fumeless,  and  can  be  kept  ia 
an  open  bottle  and  used  over  and  over  again.  We  are 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  one  of  the  speakers  advised 
the  use  of  bottles  all  of  a  size.  Considering  how  oftea 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  bottles  in  the  dark,  we  are  dis- 
tinctly of  opinion  that  a  variety  in  size  and  shape  is 
distinctly  desirable,  for  then  we  get  to  know  the  contents 
by  the  feel  of  the  bottle.  The  conditions  are  not  those  of 
a  laboratory,  in  whicn  we  can  see  what  we  are  doing  and 
read  labels.  The  three  bottles  used  for  a  three-solution 
developer  should  be  all  three  different,  so  that  each  one 
can  be  recognised  by  its  feel,  and  to  avoid  confusing  these 
three  with  other  bottles  there  should  be  a  special  small 
shelf  at  the  sink  on  which  the  bottles  and  measures 
required  can  be  put  before  turning  out  the  white  light. 


Testing  Several  times  lately  we  have  seen  articles 

Sulphite.  in   ^hich   photographers   have  been   ad- 

vised to  lest  their  sulphite  for  sulphate  by  adding  barium 
chloride,  and  they  have  been  given  to  understand  that  this 
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test  indicated  more  or  less  accurately  the  degree  of  purity 
of  the  sulphite.  Unfortunately,  this  advice  is  quite  decep- 
tive. Sulphate  is  always  to  be  found  in  sulphite,  hence  its 
mere  presence  is  no  indication  of  exceptional  impurity. 
Also  its  quantity  is  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  sulphite 
present,  for  this  salt  does  not  change  directly  by  oxidation 
to  sulphate.  Sulphate  IT  only  the  final  product,  and  the 
intermediate  one  is  dithionate,  which  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate with  barium  chloride,  and  therefore  is  not  indicated 
b}-  the  test.  If  barium  chloride  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
sample  of  sulphite  used  contains,  say,  10  per  cent,  sulphate, 
then  instead  of  the  remaining  90  per  cent,  being  sulphite, 
as  the  writers  we  have  referred  to  suggest,  there  is  prob- 
ably another  10  per  cent,  of  dithionate  and  about  5  per 
cent,  of  carbonates,  bicarbonates,  and  other  impurities, 
60  that  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  75  per  cent,  sulphite 
exists  in  the  sample.  The  barium  test  is  thus  almost 
meaningless  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  while  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  carry  out  if  a  quantitative  result  is 
desired.  The  only  satisfactory  method  of  determining  the 
strength  of  sulphite  is  to  test  it  directly  for  sulphite,  and 
titration  with  iodine  is  certainlj  the  easiest  way  of  going 
to  work. 

*  *  * 

Photography       Photographers  generally  seem  to   be  in- 

S^  **'*     -  different  to  the  Physical  Culture  move- 

Gymnasium.  „      1.       u-   U    ■  -Jl  1  •         1        J 

ment  which  is  so  rapidly  making  head- 
way in  this  country.  A  few  Press  workers  have  specialised 
more  or  less  in  this  branch,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
this  field  is  practically  unworked.  As  a  rule,  such  pic- 
tures must  be  made  by  artificial  light,  as  few  amateur 
athletes  can  spare  tin-j  for  daylight  sittings.  Flashlight 
has  the  advantage  ci  allowing  the  photographer  to  invade 
the  gymnasium  itself  and  to  secure  customers  too  diffident 
or  too  lazy  to  come  to  the  studio.  Besides  this,  the  action 
is  contagious,  one  sitting  because  another  does  so.  If  a 
good  picture  in  football  rig  can  be  obtained  of  one  member 
of  a  team,  it  often  results  in  his  fellows  visiting  the  studio, 
so  that  they  may  exchange  portraits.  Even  if  postcard 
orders  only  result,  they  break  fresh  ground,  and  may  lead 
to  ordinary  sittings.  When  doing  this  class  of  work  great 
care  to  avoid  distortion  must  be  exercised,  as  the  necessary 
poses  may  not  be  those  to  which  the  photographer  is  accus- 
tomed. A  long  focus  lens  should  be  used,  and  the  lighting 
arranged  to  emphasise  the  muscular  development.  As  a 
rule  the  outline  is  better  shown  if  a  fairly  dark  background 
is  used,  though  a  light  one  is  better  in  the  case  of 
swimmers,  who  u^uallv  wear  dark  costumes. 


CHARGES  FOR  OUTDOOR  WORK. 
We  have  been  referred  to  on  several  occasions  during  the 
last  few  weeks  with  regai-d  to  the  extra  amount,  if  any, 
which  should  be  charged  for  outdoor  jobs,  generallv  of 
small  extent.  That  such  questions  should  arise  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  that  there  is  no  established  custom  in  tlie 
matter,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  photographers  as  a 
body  justify  their  reputation  for  being  unbusinesslike  in 
their  methods.  In  very  few  other  trades  or  professions 
does  a  man  start  any  piece  of  work  without  having  same 
idea  as  to  its  extent  and  the  amount  which  he  is  going  to 
charge  for  it,  but  many  photographers  do  this,  and  feel 
aggrieved  when  they  receive  an  insignificant  order  and 
are  expected  to  execute  it  at  their  regular  studio  prices. 
This  state  of  affairs  would  be  obviated  by  fixing  a  minimum 
charge  for  outdoor  work  within  a  certain  radius  from  the 
studio,  adding  out-of-pocket  expenses  beyond  that  distance. 
The  metliod  of  arriving  at  such  charges  must  naturally 


be   chosen   to   suit  local  and   other  conditions,  but   there  I 
should  be  some  clear  rule,  and  this  should  be  adhered  to  [ 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  customer,  who  would  probably  I 
not  be  worth  much  any  way.     Some  photographers  charge  , 
a   fixed   sura,    varying  from   half-a-crown   to    a   guinea,   in  ■ 
addition  to  their  ordinary  charges  for  studio  work,  so  that  ' 
if  a  two-mile  journey  resulted  in  an  order  for  a  dozen  pos 
cards  it  would  still  be  remunerative,  but  in  such  cases  tii 
rarely  happens,  for  the  customer,  knowing  that  he  has  l 
pay  the  extra  fee,  generally  makes  up  his  mind  to  give  a 
respectable  order.     Other  houses  issue  a  separate  list  for 
outdoor  work,  fixing  a  minimum  price  no  matter  how  small 
the  order.     Ten  shillings,  we  believe,  is  the  usual  amou; 
in  small  businesses,  while  a  third  way  is  to  give  a  distinr 
estimate  in  writing  for  the  work  required  and  to  carry  i. 
out  to  the  letter.     Much  annoyance  on  both  sides  wouji 
be  avoided  if  any  of  these  systems  were  applied  in  a  regul, 
way.     The   fact   is   that   photographers   are   too    uncertain 
in  their  business  ways,  being  always  in  expectation  of  gooil 
orders  resulting   from   small    beginnings,    and    trusting   t 
luck  as  to  how  things  will  really  work  out.        An   ordt 
given  to  a  photographer  should  b©  regarded  in  the  sani' 
light    as    one     given    to     a    tailor.        The     latter     woulil 
certainly  not  procure  cloth  and  cut  out  a  suit  if  he  knew 
that  it  was  open  to  the  customer  to  reduce  the  order  t- 
one   for   th©  vest  only   at   the    "trying   on"    stage.        Y' 
parallel   cases  occur  daily  in   photography,    and   we   ha\ 
complaints  of  receiving  orders  for  a  few  shillings  after 
ten-mile  drive  and  the  expenditure  of  a  dozen  plates.     Th 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  if  a  photographer  cai 
not  produce  work  for  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  ask 
decent  price,  then  he  has  missed  his  vocation,  and  shoul 
try  some  other  for  which  he  is  better  adapted.     It  will  per 
haps   be   said  that   amateurs'   competition  has   spoiled   th 
minor   class    of   outdoor   business,    but   after    considerable 
enquiry'  we  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  at  all  events 
not  to  anything  like  the  extent  generally  supposed.     There 
are   few  amateurs  with   cameras   over  half-plate   size,   an( 
even  the  half-plate  workers   are   abandoning  that  size  foi 
smaller    ones.     Years    ago    the    amateur    progressed    fron 
quarter-plate  to  15  x  12  ;  now  he  retrogresses  from  quarter 
plate   to   "  Block-note  "  or   "  Ensignette,"    which   is   bettei 
for  his  professional  brother. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  profeB 
sion,  and  might  well  be  discussed  at  the  next  Congresi 
of  the  P. P. A.  Most  photographers  would  follow  a  goo<i 
lead  if  they  knew  that  there  was  an  established  custon 
and  that  they  could  rely  upon  competitors  in  their  neig 
bourhood  observing  it. 


Ckos-do.v  Camera  Club.— :Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair,  on  Decemb«rJ 
gave  a  lecture  upon  "  The  Hand-Camera  :  Its  Uses  and  Pm 
bilities,"  a  full  report  of  which  is  deferred  until  next  week. 

Taste  in  Shop-Fitting.— The  "Architect's  and  Builder's  Jo 
nal"  publishes  a  recent  note  on  the  excellent  taste  displayed  in  i 
fitting  of  the  retail  shop  of  the  Kodak  Co.,  in  its  new  "Kingswi 
building  :— "  The  shop-front  at  the  Holborn  Ward  corner  of  '" 
building  is  fitted  in  mahogany  and  gunmetal,  with  gunmetal  sfc 
plates  bearing  the  company's  name  in  raised  letters.  The  window 
are  made  on  the  '  shadowless  '  principle,  without  upright  sashes,  the! 
angles  being  ground  together  and  joined  with  a  special  cementJ 
White  enamel  panelling  is  htted  throughout  the  shop,  and  thef 
window-,  wall-,  and  counter-cases  are  framed  in  German  silver.  Thd 
lighting,  which  is  excellent,  comes  through  prism  glass  in  the  tranJ 
som.  A  feature' of  this  room  is  a  plate-glass-topped  demonstration 
counter,  beneath  which  are  concealed  a  sink  and  drving  racks  foq 
use  in  demonstrating  the  uses  of  daylight  developing  appliances  and 
other  accessories.  Side  windows,  which  are  not  used  for  displayj 
have  obscured  glazing,  against  which  are  ranged  tiers  of  stock  cnpl 
boards,  fitted  on  rollers  so  that  they  can  be  slid  out  of  positionj 
giving  access  to  the  windows  for  cleaning,  etc.  The  shop-fitters  whd 
executed  the  work  were  Mc-^srs.  E.  Pollard  and  Co.,  27,  Clerkenwell 
Road,  London,  E.C.  ' 
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AN     "OrriCIAL    PHOTOGRAPHER'S"     STUDIO. 


William  H.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  opened  a  new  studio 
and  works  which  have  many  unusual  features  and  some  that 
are  unique.  Mr.  Rau  himself  is  as  interesting  as  his  surround- 
ings; a  "  prince  of  good  fellows,"  who  has  made  a  groat  success 
both  commercially  and  technically.  His  specialty  has  lain 
largely  in  undertaking  and  in  suggesting  to  his  customers  things 
of  which  no  one  else  thought  at  the  time.  His  railway  pano- 
ramas of  some  of  the  engineering  feats  of  America  were  tre- 
mendously striking  in  the  day  when  they  were  new  and  unique ; 
and  his  very  latest  works,  the  enormous  coloured  transparencies 
that  fill  some  of  the  windows  in  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  station  in  New  York,  are  part  of  the  talk 
of  the  town.  For  years  Mr.  Rau  has  been  official  photographer 
to  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co.,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  rail- 
way organisations,  and  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  photographers  to  have  a  specially 
built  and  equipped  railway  car.  In  1904  and  1905  he  was  official 
photographer  to  the  great  World's  Fairs  of  those  years,  and  for 
his  fine  work  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  the  French  Government  made 


Fig.  1. 
Exterior  of  Studio. 

him  Officier  d'Academie.     This  year  he  is  the  President  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

Such  a  man  would  be  sure  to  have  an  important  and  an  indi- 
vidual workshop — and  so  he  has.  On  the  principle  that  "  good 
wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  realising  that  show-windows  are  not 
necessary  in  his  line,  he  located  his  last  studio  and  his  present 
one  in  small  bye-streets  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  a 
great  city :  where  big  frontage  prices  are  not  demanded  for 
sites,  but  where  access  is  easy  for  the  commercial  men,  who  aro 
tha  principal  clients.  Camac  Street,  where  the  new  studio 
stands,  is  one  of  the  last  streets  to  continue  residential  as  the 
city  grew  commercial,  and  latterly  the  old  "  Colonial  "  residences 
have  been  converted  into  clubs  of  literary  and  artistic  tendencies. 
The  studio  building,  first  a  great  residence,  afterward  became 
a  school,  and  although  the  interior  has  been  practically  rebuilt 
from  foundations  to  roof  the  old  exterior  is  retained,  and  the 
general  style  of  quiet  refinement  of  the  Colonial  times  has  been 
followed  in  converting  the  house  to  commercial  purposes.  Wide 
doorways  open  from  room  to  room,  so  that  a  whole  floor  gives 
the  impression  of  spaciousness,  and  as  the  rather  unusually 
large  clerical  staff  works  in  these  rooms  there  is  always  a  sense 


of  occupation.  The  large  staff  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
variety  of  the  business  and  by  the  large  proportion  of  it  that 
is  done  by  correspondence,  not  only  with  America,  but  also  with 
all  parts  of  the  world.  For  instance,  the  lantern-slide  depart- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  important  sections,  has  a  very  large 
connection  with  professional  lecturers,  in  whose  interests  it  some- 
times sends  operators  to  great  distances,  and  does  much  work  in 
the  libraries  and  art  galleries.  A  development  cf  this  depart- 
ment has  resulted  in  Mr.  Rau  being  the  technical  adviser  and 
outfitter,  and  often  supplying  the  photographer  for  many  of 
the  principal  expeditions  of  discovery.  A  very  responsible  work 
of  recent  times  was  the  developing  of  the  exposures  of  the  Peary 
North  Pole  expedition,  and  the  making  of  lantern  slides,  prints, 
and  enlargements  therefrom.  This  comes  about  quite  naturally, 
for  just  thirty  years  ago— ^in  1881 — Mr.  Rau  was  selected  as  the 
photographer  for  a  great  expedition  through  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Arabia,  and  the  then  almost  unknown  wilds  of  Arabia  Petrcea. 
It  was  probably  the  very  first  important  expedition  to  trust  to 
the  new  and  wonderful  dry  plates,  and  Rau  scored  a  big  success 


Fig.  2. 
Mr.  Bau  iu  bis  private  office. 

for  dry  plates  as  well  as  for  himself.  The  front  of  the  lantern- 
slide  show-room  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  with  the  deep,  many- 
drawered  specimen-cabinets  along  the  front  wall. 

The  brain  and  nerve-centre  of  the  whole  establishment  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  Mr.  Rau's  private  office,  from  which  he  has  telephone 
connection  to  every  room,  and  where  he  surrounds  himself  with 
prints  that  are  usefully  suggestive,  by  many  workers.  The 
catholicitj-  of  his  taste  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  almost  a  complete  set  of  the  prints  from  Stieglitz'  "  Camera 
Work"  framed  on  one  of  his  walls,  and  enjoys  them  greatly, 
though  his  own  photography,  perforce,  is  mostly  connected  with 
architectural  and  engineering  triumphs  and  //64  stops. 

The  portrait  studio  (Fig.  4)  is  an  unusual  room  40ft.  x  20ft. 
X  18ft.  high,  with  no  skylight,  but  five  large  ordinary  windows 
along  one  side  glazed  with  prismatic  glass.  The  mercury-vapour 
installation  seen  on  the  right  is  one  of  Mr.  Rau's  experiments, 
using  the  ghastly  vapour  light  with  a  brilliant  yellow-orange  set 
of  lights  to  give  an  efiect  approximating  daylight  to  the  eye. 
Three  rows  of  small  black  curtains,  with  three  rows  of  yellow 
ones,  control  the  light  completely.  The  inner  wall  of  the  studio 
(on  the  left  of  the  picture)  is  painted  to  represent  tapestry,  and 
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forms  a  great  background,  while  other  tapestry  backgrounds,  on 
movable  frames,  are  much  favoured  by  Mr.  Rau.  The  artificial 
lighting  of  the  studio  is  novel,  and  very  effective.  Large  bronze 
Tases  (the  irreverent  photographers  of  Philadelphia  call  them 
Rau's  coal-buckets)  are  hung  from  the  ceiling  (one  is  seen  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  studio  view),  and  contain  electric  incan- 
descent lights,  which  flood  the  ceiling  with  a  rich  glow,  and  give 


Fig.  3. 

Slide    Salesroom. 

a  strong  but  beautifully  diffused  reflected  light  throughout  the 
room. 

The  unusual  factor  in  the  workrooms  is  the  size  of  the  prints, 
negatives,  and  transparencies  to  be  handled.  Original  nega- 
tives are  made  as  large  as  36in.  x  24in.,  and  in  panorama  shape 
lOin.  and  16in.  deep,  with  the  "  Circut  "  camera ;  but  enlarged 
negatives  up  to  ten  feet  in  length  are  used,  and  prints  from 
these  (as  from  smaller  negatives,  too)  are  made  with  the  nega- 
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Fig.  4. 

New  Poi  trait  Skylight,  Mr.  Rau  at  work. 

tivea  lying  on  plate-glass-topped  benches  with  mercury-vapour 
and  incandescent  lights  below.  One  of  the  smaller  printing- 
benches  is  shown  near  the  right  side  of  Fig.  5,  which  represents 
the  inner  end  of  the  Velox  printing  room.  Seven  foot  enlarge- 
ments, either  on  paper  or  glass,  can  be  made  in  the  artificial- 
light  enlarging  camera,  and  some  of  these  are  the  fine  coloured 
.transparencies  already  mentioned  as   adorning  the  station  en- 


trance in  New  York.  One  of  them  is  shown,  in  course  of  colour- 
ing, in  Fig.  6,  and  those  who  remember  the  days  of  J.  Traill 
Taylor's  editorship  of  the  "  B.J."  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  artist  shown  at  work  on  this  transparency  is  Mr.  George 
Hanmer  Croughton,  one  of  the  early  authorities  on  retouching 
and  on  colouring  photographic  prints.  The  colouring  of  these 
great  transparencies  is  done  in  a  dark  room,  with  the  same  arti- 


Fig.  5. 
Velox  Printing;  Room. 

ficial  light  thrown  through  the  transparency  as  is  to  be  used  in 
its  display  to  the  public — for  only  in  this  way  can  the  artist 
judge  correctly  of  the  density  and  colour-effect  of  his  work.  As 
one  order  for  the  Pennsylvania  Station  took  six  hundred  and 
fifty  square  feet  of  coloured  transparencies,  the  importance  of 
good  work  in  this  department  is  clear. 
Separate  rooms,  with  their  separate  staffs,  are  devoted  to  com- 


Fig.  6. 
Artist  Colourini;  a  Transparency. 

mercial  photography  and  copying,  to  mounting  and  framing, 
and  to  retouching  and  colouring  (both  prints  and  lantern-slides). 
A  whole  floor  is  devoted  to  lantern-slide  making,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  upper  floor  to  daylight  printing.  For  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  room  of  all,  however,  we  must  descend  into 
the  basement,  to  the  development  room,  adjoining  the  Velox 
printing-room.     The  problem  of  developing  seven-foot  negatives 
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is  relatively  easy,  for  they  were  slung  in  frames  with  counter- 
weights and  dropped  into  grooves  in  great  tanks,  long  before 
"  the  tank  system  "  became  a  popular  boom.  To  develop  great 
paper  prints  evenly,  without  waste  of  devcl(i])er,  and  without 
allowing  the  developer  to  get  stale,  is  a  more  difficult  problem, 
and  in  solving  it  Mr.  Rau  has  built  machinery  that  looks  more 
like  a  wool-washing  establishment  than  a  photographic  studio. 
Great  cylinders  of  wood,  built  up  in  many  pieces,  and  then 
turned  circular,  carry  the  prints,  and  dip  into  semi-circular 
troughs.     By  controlling  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  the 


trough,  the  amount  of  developer  is  controlled.  The  slowly  re- 
volving drum  keeps  all  parts  of  the  print  equally  served  with 
developer,  and  prevents  any  risk  of  streaks,  air-bells,  or  uneven 
development. 

Not  only  in  this  development  room,  but  throughout  the  build- 
ing, the  fittings  and  fixtures  give  the  impression  that  they  were 
designed  and  carried  out  by  an  engineer  rather  than  by  a  photo- 
grapher. Simplicity,  strength  and  efficiency  have  been  the 
aims,  and  they  have  been  wonderfully  achieved. 

H.  Snowdex  Wasd. 


VIBRATING    SINGING    FLAMES    IN    THE    TESTING 

or    SHUTTER    SPEEDS. 


(A  paper  read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society.) 


The  electric  arc  supplied  by  alternating  current,  which  is 
now  so  largely  used  in  street  lighting,  supplies,  as  I  have  shown 
in  a  previous  paper  before  the  Society,^  a  very  accurate  method, 
and  one  very  simply  applied,  of  measuring  the  speeds  of  a 
photographic  shutter.  The  process  is  one  which  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all,  since  it  involves  no  calculations  nor  any  special 
apparatus.  It  consists  in  photographing  the  alternating  arc, 
-using  the  shutter  at  the  different  speeds  which  it  is  required  to 
measure,  at  the  same  time  swinging  the  apparatus  at  a  suffi- 
ciently slow  rate.  On  the  print  obtained,  each  speed  is  repre- 
sented by  a  disconnected  trail,  forming  as  many  images  of  the 
luminous  globe  as  there  were  periodic  re-lightings  of  the  arc 
during  the  exposure,  that  is  to  say,  alternations  of  the  current. 
In  the  case  of  arcs  on  the  Left  Bank  section  of  the  Paris 
electric  light  service,  where  the  frequency  is  42.5  periods  per 
second,  each  image  of  the  globe  corresponds  with  l/85th  of  a 
second.  Convenient  as  the  method  is,  it  is,  of  course,  useless 
to  those  who  are  not  able  to  make  exposures  on  such  alternating 
arcs.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  work  out  the  same 
method  using  other  sources  of  light  more  readily  available  and 
having  a  luminous  intensity  and  regular  and  rapid  alter- 
nation, the  frequency  of  which  can  be  readily  determined. 

The  flame  of  acetylene  gas  caused  to  vibrate  in  a  regular 
manner  has  provided  me  with  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Although  less  brilliant  than  the  arc  it  is  of  sufficient  intensity 
to  give  very  good  images,  even  at  high  speeds  of  shutters.  The 
apparatus  necessary  for  its  production  can  be  readily  obtained, 
and  the  arrangements,  to  be  described,  allow  of  the  flame  being 
caused  to  vibrate  at  an  accurately  known  and  variable  fre- 
quency within  very  wide  limits.  I  first  thought  of  employing, 
for  the  supply  of  acetylene  to  any  commercial  lamp,  one  of  the 
Koenig  manometric  capsules,  which  are  used  in  physical  labora- 
tories for  acoustical  experiments.  The  capsule  consists  of  a 
email  box,  provided  on  one  of  its  faces  with  a  small  burner, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  the  illuminating  gas  (acetylene)  con- 
veyed into  the  box  is  lighted.  The  opposite  face,  formed  by  a 
rubber  membrane,  is  fixed  against  an  opening  arranged  at  a 
convenient  height  in  the  wall  of  an  organ  pipe.  When  this 
latter  vibrates  under  the  action  of  a  suitable  bellows,  the  flame 
of  the  small  burner  commences  to  vibrate  with  the  same  fre- 
quency as  the  pipe.  For  example,  I  have  used  a  pipe  giving 
the  note  solj  +  4  beats,  or  exactly  200  double  vibrations  per 
second.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  photograph  this  acety- 
lene flame,  thus  rendered  periodic,  with  an  apparatus  such  as 
that  used  for  the  alternating  arc  in  order  to  obtain  measure- 
ments of  shutter  speeds  up  to  l/200th  of  a  second. 

In  this  way  the  negative  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  obtained.  In 
order  to  measure  speeds  up  to  l/400th  or  1 /500th  of  a  second  it 
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is  only  necessary  to  replace  the  pipe  by  another  giving  a  higher 
note.  The  drawback  to  this  arrangement  is  that  it  requires 
an  installation  such  as  many  photographers  are  not  in  a 
position  to  obtain — it  was  not  the  very  simple  method  of  solving 
the  problem  which  I  sought.  I  then  turned  in  my  search  to 
an  old  experiment,  well  known  to  chemists,  that  of  the 
"  harmonica  chemica,"  consisting  of  lighting  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
gas  at  the  end  of  a  pointed  glass  tube  and  surrounding  this 
non-luminous  flame  with  a  glass  chimney  of  greater  or  less 
length.  The  flame  then  commences  to  "sing,"  giving  a  note 
the  height  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the 
chimney.  I  then  endeavoured  in  this  experiment  to'substitute 
acetylene  for  hydrogen,  in  order  to  obtain  a  flame  which  was 
both   actinic   and  vibrating.     The  result  was  completely  satis- 
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Fig.  1. 
Shutter  T««t~each  flame  represents  iji  second. 

factory.  By  making  suitable  choice  of  the  length  and  diameter 
of  the  glass  chimney  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  a  fine 
tube  for  the  gas  and  position  of  the  flame,  there  is  obtained 
a  very  pure  note  which  can  be  obtained  constant  and  is  readily 
compared  by  reference  to  any  musical  instrument.  Knowing 
that  the  normal  la,  or  la^  (the  la  of  the  middle  of  the  piano), 
gives  435  double  vibrations  per  second,  one  can  easily  calculate 
the  frequency,  N,  which  corresponds  with  the  note  obtained, 
or  inversely  what  is  the  note  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  get  a 
given  frequency.    For  example : — 

N=200"'  is  included  between  tolj  =  \9V'  and  <tf/8=20S'*,  6  ; 
N  =  400"'  is  included  between  i«/j  =  3S8"'  and  «o/lI=411"'; 
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N=500"'  is  included  bet»-een  «(3  =  488"'  and  ut^-&\T'^  ; 

N  =  1000"'  I-  included  between  n^  =  976''^  and  k^.,  =  1034"'. 
There  is  no  purpose  in  endeavouring  to  identify  more  closely 
the  corresponding  notes,  for  the  simple  fact  of  placing  them 
between  two  consecutive  notes  of  a  well-tuned  piano  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  possible  error  from  exceeding  2  per  100,  and 
allows  of  it  being  reduced  even  to  1  per  100.  As  regards  the 
practical  arrangement  it  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive  that 
any  amateur  photographer  is  in  a  position  to  provide  himscJf 
with  it.  An  ordinary  acetylene  lamp,  such  as  one  could  buy  at 
any  stores  for  about  3s.,  is  taken,  and  the  steatite  burner 
replaced  by  a  metallic  gas  c6nnection  in  which  is  fixed,  with 
a  little  sealing  wax,  a  glass  tube  of  about  ^  cm.  diameter 
and  about  12  cm.  (5  inches)  in  length.  On  this  tube,  by  means 
of  a  rubber  cork,  is  fixed  another  small  tube  terminating  in  a 
narrow  aperture  which  is  sharply  cut  with  a  file.  A  very 
brilliant  flame  is  obtained  measuring  from  1  to  2  cm.  The 
chimney  is  formed  by  a  long  glass  tube,  of  length  suitably 
chosen,   this  chimney  being  either  held  in   the  hand   or  sup- 


'y^riJlB  ^^- 


V^  =  0  Ofi 


Vy^  0,00? 


•     Fig  2. 

I^uip  for  Singing 
Flame. 


Fig.  3. 

Exposure  made  in  Shutter  Test. 


ported  in  a  small  clamp,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  2.  On  the 
flame  being  lighted  it  commences  to  sing,  and  by  means  of  any 
tuned  musical  instrument  the  height  of  the  note  is  determined. 
It  is  then  regulated  as  required  and  described  below,  and  is 
photographed  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  alternating  arc.  In 
making  this  adjustment  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  following 
considerations :  — 

The  note  obtained  being  that  which  an  open  organ  pipe,  of 
practically  the  same  length  as  the  chimney,  gives  as  a  funda- 
mental note,  we  shall  obtain  the  length  corresponding  with  the 
frequency  K  by  the  formula  L=  ^^  ,  where  V  is  the  speed  of 
sound  in  a  column  of  warm  air  such  as  that  which  fills  the 
chimney.  We  can  take  as  V  the  number  360  metres  per  second,  2 
this  number  being  in  sufficient  agreement  for  experiment 

For  example,  N  =  l,000vd  is  easily  obtained  with  a  chimney  of 
18  cm.  length  and  1.2  cm.  internal  diameter,  the  note  being 
then  included  between  »i,  and  «<..     It  wouldperhaps  be  better 

•  This  is  the  speed  of  sound  in  ai}  at  to  deg.  C. 


to  give  it  as  a  somewhat  shorter  length,  and  to  obtain  a  some- 
what higher  note  :  then  by  means  of  a  short  metal  tube  working 
by  friction  on  the  glass  chimney,  the  length  of  this  latter  is 
increased  little  by  little  until  the  not':^  has  the  required  pitch. 

As  regards  the  diameter  of  the  chimney  this  may  be  any- 
thing, provided  that  it  is  not  too  great,  otherwise  the  flame 
sings  with  difficulty.  As  a  general  rule  the  chimney  should 
be   narrower   the  shorter  it   is :    a   diameter   about    l/15th   or 


■ 

.Speeds. 
Actual  (Marked 
0016  1 

[  .u 

0C16  j 

0-019  1 
0  019  J 

0-2-2     ' 
0-022     V     ,', 

N  =  100"' 

Fig.  3d. 
Exposure  made  in  Shutter  Test. 

l/20th  its  length  is  convenient.  Moreover,  if  the  tube  is  some- 
what large  the  flame  sings  badly :  the  interposition  of  a  disc 
of  wire  gauze  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney  will  then  secure 
good  vibration. 

As  regards  the  tube  from  which  the  gas  is  burnt,  it  should 
be  fine  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  note  required.  It  is  well 
to  make  a  series  of  these  burner  tubes  from  which  to  choose 
the  best  for  each  note. 


Fig.  4. 

llegulating-Ga-ometer  for 
Singlnp:  Flame. 


Fig.  5. 
The  Tourniquet  Apparatus. 


The  position  of  the  flame  in  the  chimney  should  in  general 
b3  in  the  lower  quarter  or  third  :  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
best  position  in  which  the  sound  is  the  purest  and  steadiest. 

As  regards  the  pressure  of  the  acetylene  gas  this  should  he 
greater  as  the  note  is  required  to  be  higher :  by  regulating  the 
fall  of  the  water  in  the  lamp  this  pressure  can  be  regulated 
sufficiently  well. 

On  these  lines,   in  a  very  simple  form,   and  with  material* 
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■which  can  be  procured  anywhere,  we  are  able  to  produce  a 
chrono-photographic  source  of  light  which  forms  an  excellent 
substitute  for  tlw  alternating  arc  in  shutter-speed  measure- 
ments. Moreover,  in  this  new  form,  the  method  contains  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy,  since  each  unit  may  range  from 
1  85th  or  1/ 100th  of  a  second  to  1/ 500th  or  even  1/ 1,000th. 
With  the  apparatus  arranged  as  above  any  amateur  photo- 
grapher can  apply  the  method  and  measure  the  speeds  of  his 
shutters.  But  also  by  adding  certain  accessories  the  method 
may  bo  rendered  one  of  great  precision,  of  service  not  only 
to  users,  but  to  constructors  of  shutters,  and  this  with  the 
minimum  of  time  and  labour.  For  example,  in  less  than  a 
■quarter  of  an  hour  a  constructor  may  obtain  a  negative,  such 
as  that  of  Fig.  3,  giving  a  complete  record  of  all  the  speeds 
•of  a  given  shutter.  This  is  the  object  of  my  describing  the 
further  apparatus  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  the  construction  of 
-which  I  owe  to  the  very  skilful  aid  of  M.  Louis  de  Ricard. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  device  permitting  of  the  exact  adjust- 
ment of  pressure.  It  is  a  small  gas-holder  with  a  floating  bell, 
which  is  filled  with  acetylene  by  connection  with  any  generator, 
such  as  the  lamp  described  above.  The  small  water  manometer 
measures  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  is  delivered  by  a 
side  tube  carrying  it  to  the  fine  glass  burner.  By  adding 
weights  on  the  bell  this  pressure  can  be  increased.  The  glass 
chimney  which  surrounds  the  singing  flame  is  held  on  a  strong 
vertical  rod  fixed  to  the  holder,  and  provided  with  a  clamp 
and  adjusting  screw.     Another  arrangement,  shown  in  Fig.  5, 


is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  photographic  camera  bo  aa 
to  give  it  the  necessary  rotating  movement  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  adjustable  speed,  also  of  releasing  the  shutter  auto- 
matically at  a  given  moment.  This  apparatus,  which  may  be 
termed  a  chrono-photographic  tourniquet,  comprises  a  frame 
carrying  a  circular  horizontal  platform  rotating  on  a  vertical 
axis.  On  this  platform  is  a  board  to  which  is  fixed  the 
camera.  A  grooved  sector  allows  of  this  latter  being  given  any 
required  inclination,  thus  replacing  any  decentring  of  the 
lens  and  allowing  of  the  plate  being  divided  into  eight  or  nine 
equal  portions,  each  recording  the  measurement  of  a  given 
speed.  The  rotary  movement  of  the  platform  is  produced 
either  by  a  strong  rubber  spring  or  by  the  fall  of  a  weight 
A  friction  brake  acting  on  the  rim  of  the  platform,  or  a 
pneumatic  brake,  serves  to  render  this  rotary  movement  practi- 
cally uniform  and  to  adjust  its  speed  so  that  the  period  of 
opening  to  be  measured  is  entirely  included  in  the  time  which 
the  axis  of  the  lens  is  directed  towards  the  light-source.  A 
shock  absorber  is  arranged  so  that  the  platform  comes  to  a 
standstill  without  jar,  when  it  has  described  a  given  angle. 
Lastly,  an  automatic  disengaging  gear,  the  release  of  which  Is 
produced  by  the  movement  of  the  platform,  determines,  by 
means  of  a  flexible  connection,  the  opening  of  the  shutter  at 
the  moment  when  the  vibrating  flame  comes  in  the  field  of  the 
lens.  It  may  be  added  that  the  above  method  in  its  difierent 
forms  is  applicable  to  all  descriptions  of  shutter. 

L.  Benoist. 


SAFE-LIGHTS    FOR    THE    DARR-ROOM    IN 
THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 


VII. 


I  NOW  come  to  formulae  of  safe-lights  for  difierent  purposes. 
In  the  previous  chapters,  the  historical  notes  have  already 
shown  that  the  increase  in  the  variety  of  plates,  films,  and 
papers  first  tended  to  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of  safe-lights 
in  the  dark-room,  in  order  to  allow  of  an  emulsion  being 
developed  by  a  safe-light  suitable  to  it.  Then  came  attempts 
to  reduce  the  number  of  safe-lights  and  to  develop  a  greater 
number  of  emulsions  of  similar  properties  in  the  same  illumina- 
tion. Still  later  it  has  been  attempted  to  obtain  a  safe-light 
for  universal  use,  but  so  far  this  has  proved  impossible  in 
practice.  In  practical  work  photographers  have  to  make  use 
■of  plates,  films,  and  papers  the  sensitiveness  of  which  to  light 
is  of  such  different  character  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  more 
than  one  filter.  Certainly  those  who  work  only  with  ortho- 
■chromatic  plates  can  employ  the  same  safe-light  in  developing, 
say,  lantern-plates,  but  it  is  far  from  advisable  to  use,  for  these 
latter  emulsions,  a  light  of  the  "  safety  "  necessary  for  an  ortho- 
•chromatic  material :  such  a  safe-light  is  more  than  sufficiently 
"  safe,"  and  lacks  the  necessary  brightness  for  this  class  of 
work.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  every 
worker  should  possess  a  series  of  safe-lights  which  can  be  put 
in  the  lantern  according  to  the  type  of  plate  which  is  being 
■developed.  On  these  lines  I  have  selected  the  best  of  the  known 
formulae,  that  is  to  say,  those  in  which  so  far  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  any  improvement :  I  have  likewise  included  another 
series  of  formulse  intended  to  replace  those  which  have  been  in 
use  hitherto  and  which  seems  to  me  more  suitable  to  the  end  in 
view.  Certain  of  these  improved  formulae  fulfil  very  well  the 
requirements  of  "  safety  "  and  at  the  same  time  of  brightness, 
tut  not  to  the  extent  desirable  in  respect  to  great  permanence. 
More  complete  data  of  a  much  larger  number  of  dyes  than  those 
at  present  known  would  be  necessary  to  realise  this  third  con- 


dition. In  the  following  formulae  each  filter  is  formed  by  two 
plates,  I.  and  II.,  in  most  cases  of  different  composition  (the 
only  exceptions  to  this  being  Xos.  1,  2,  8,  and  9).  These  plates 
are  bound  film  to  film. 

Filter  No.  1. — Yellow  I. 
Two  plates  (I.   and  II.)  each:  — 

Gelatine,  8  per  cent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Rapid  filter  yellow  0.8  gm. 

Filter  No.  2. — Yellow  II. 
Two  plates  (I.   and  II.)  each:  — 

Gelatine,  8  per  cent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Tartrazine    0-8  gm. 

Filter  No.  3. — Orange. 
Plate  I. 

Gelatine,  8  per  cent,  sol ^^  o*^' 

Tartrazine    0-8  g™- 

Plate  II.— Orasge.  . 

Gelatine,  6  percent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Rose   Bengal   0.3  gm. 

Filter  No.  4.— Red  I. 
Plate  I. 

Gelatine,  8  pet  cent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Tartrazine    •, 0.8  gm. 

Plate  II. 

Gelatine,  6  percent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Xylene  red     0.8  gm. 

Filter  No.  5.— Red  II. 
Plate  I. 

Gelatine,  8  per  cent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Tartrazine    0.8  gm. 
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Plate  II. 

Gelatine,  6  percent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Crystal  violet,  4  per  cent,  sol 8  ccs. 

The  crystal  violet  is  dissolved  in  the  water  by  previous  addi- 
tion of  two  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
FiLTEE  No.  6. — Red  III. 
Plate  I. 

Gelatine,  6  percent,  sol : 100  ccs. 

Xylene  red      0.8  gm. 

Plate  II. 

Gelatine,  6  per  cent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Dark  red  (dark-room)  0.9  gm. 

FiLTEB  No.  7. — Red  IV. 
Plate  I. 

Gelatine,  6  per  cent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Rapid  filter  green  II.    (2  gms.    in  30  ccs. 

water)    20  ccs. 

Plate  II. 

Gelatine,  8  per  cent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Xylene  red      0.8  gm. 

Tartrazine    0.2  gm. 

Filtee  No.  8. — Geey-Geeen. 
Two  plates  (I.   and  II.)  each:  — 

Gelatine,  8  per  cent,  sol 125  ccs. 

Dark-room  green,  4  per  cent,  sol 25  ccs. 

FiLTEE  No.   9. — Geey-Red. 
Two  plates  (I.   and  II.)  each:  — 

(.       Gelatine,  6  per  cent,  sol 125  ccs. 

I!.      Dark-room  dark  red 25  ccs. 

Filtee  No.  10. — Geeex  I. 
Plate  I. 

Gelatine,  8  per  cent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Tartrazine    0.8  gm. 

Plate  II. 

Gelatine,  6  percent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Patent  blue,  2  per  cent,  sol 10  ccs. 

Filter  green-blue,  2  per  cent,  sol 10  ccs. 

Filtee  No.  11. — Geees  II. 
Plate  I. 

Gelatine,  6  per  cent,  sol 125  ccs. 

Dark-room  dark-red,  4^  per  cent,  sol 25  ccs. 

Plate  II. 

Gelatine,  6  per  cent,  sol 100  ccs. 

Tartrazine    0.4  gm. 

Naphthol  green  0.6  gm. 

Filter  No.  12. — Geeen  III. 

The  Safe-light  No.  3  of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright. 

All  the  dyes  indicated  in  the  above  formulse  may  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Meister    Lucius    and  Bruning,  Hoechst. 

Filter  No.  4  is  intended  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  light 
red  filter  of  Dr.  Konig  prepared  with  solid  red  D,  and  is 
perhaps  better,  since  the  xylene  red  possesses  an  absorption 
spectrum  more  closely  allied  to  type  II.  (see  previous  articles) 
than  the  solid  red  D. 

Filter  No.  10  is  better  than  that  of  Haberkorn  previously 
mentioned.  The  von  Hiibl  filter  is  prepared  with  very  per- 
manent dyes,  but  it  is  very  dense.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
putting  safety  before  brilliance  of  illumination  and  putting 
permanence  in  the  third  place,  I  have  compounded  filter  No.  10,  • 
which  is  less  permanent  than  that  of  von  Hiibl,  but  much 
brighter  and  no  less  safe.  Filter  No.  11  is  almost  as  dark  as 
the  dark  green  filter  of  von  Hubl,  but  is  much  "  safer,"  although 
less  permanent. 

If  it  is  thought  that  permanence  should  be  a  more  essential 
condition  than  "  safety  "  or  brightness,  a  worker  should  select 
the  formula  of  von  Hiibl  given  in  the  historical  notes  in  a 
previous  chapter.     But  as  these  filters  still   allow  some  ultra- 


violet light  to  pass  they  should  be  combined  with  a  filter  No.  1 
given  above. 

Using   the    Safe-Lights. 

In  the  table  of  dark-room  safe-lights  given  below  there  is 
given  opposite  each  filter  brief  mention  of  the  class  of  plates, 
films,  or  papers  for  the  development  of  which  the  filter  is  sufii- 
ciently  "  safe." 

table  of  dark-room  safehghts. 


No. 

Colour. 

Part  of  spectrum 
iransmilled. 

Plates,  etc.,  for  which  safe- 
light  is  suitable. 

Kotes. 

1 

Yellow  I.  ... 

MM 
800-490 

Only  when  fl.xing  plates  in  acid 
balh. 

Novak. 

2 

Yellow  II. 

800-516 

Slow  development  papers ;  wet 
collodion  plates. 

3 

Orange 

800-575 

Rapid  development  papers ; 
lantern-plates. 

4 

Red  I.       ... 

800-620 

Bap.d  negative  plates. 

5 

Red  II.      ... 

800-650 

Ultra-rapid  negative  plates  ;  or- 
Iho.  plates,  but  not  '•  Chromo  " 
and  "  Verichronie." 

Abney. 

6 

ReJin.    ... 

800-630 

"  Chromo."  Perchromo,  and 
plates  sensitised  with  ortho- 
chrome,  pinaverdol,  pina- 
chrome,  pioorthol  I.  and 
isocol. 

7 

Bed  IV.    ... 

800-700 

Colour  screen-plates  —  Auto 
chrome,  Uufay,  etc. 

8 

Grey-green 

80O-6T0 ;  660-515 

Extra-rapid  plates          

Konig. 

9 

Grey-red  ... 

800-670 ;  640-520 

<)i  tho.  plates, "  Chromo,"  "  Per- 
chromo," and  plates  sensi- 
tised with  pinaverdol,  pina- 
chrome,  and  pinorthol  I. 

Krmig. 

10 

Green  I.    ... 

656  510 

Eed-sensilive  collodion  plates. 

11 

Green  II.   . 

545-515 

Pinacyanol  and  ilicyanine  plates. 

12 

Green  IK. 

"  Vericlir  me,"  "  Spectrum  pan- 
chromatic," and  pinorthol 
and  homocol  plates. 

Wratten. 

Filter  No.  1  is  of  service  only  for  operations  in  acid  fixing, 
the  activity  of  the  developer  decreasing  rapidly  under  these  con- 
ditions, so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  fog  being  produced  in  the 
fixing  bath.  This  filter  should  not  be  used  for-  neutral  or 
alkaline  fixing  baths,  in  using  which  it  is  best  to  employ  the  safe- 
light  used  for  development.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  the 
case  of  an  acid  developer  no  change  should  be  made  in  any  case 
in  the  safe-light  when  fixing.  Some  further  brief  explanations 
of  the  table  are  necessary. 

The  "  safety  "  of  the  filters  is  not  always  of  the  same  degree 
for  the  development  of  the  plates  named.  Thus,  for  example, 
filter  No.  8  is  less  "  safe  "  than  No.  4,  although  the  two  safe- 
lights  are  indicated  as  suitable  for  extra-rapid  plates.  The 
table  should  not  be  taken  absolutely  literally,  for  the  reason,  as 
has  been  previously  mentioned,  that  the  way  in  which  the  photo- 
grapher works  is  an  important  factor.  I  have  found  it  quite 
possible  to  develop  extra-rapid  plates,  entirely  without  fog,  by 
means  of  safe-light  No.  3,  although  the  table  directs  the  use  of 
No.  4,  or  No.  8.  Also,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  develop  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  by  means  of  safe-light  No.  4  without  taking 
too  great  precautions. 

As  far  as  possible  my  aim  has  been  to  describe  the  kind  of 
plate  or  paper  for  which  the  safe-light  may  be  used  without 
loading  materials  into  dark-slides  in  the  shadow  of  some  opaque 
object  placed  between  them  and  the  lamp,  and  keeping  the  plate 
after  the  appearance  of  the  image  in  development  about  sixteen 
inches  from  the  light  until  obtaining  normal  density.  This 
should  not  be  taken  as  au  exact  standard  since  the  results  are 
bound  to  vary  with  different  sources  of  light,  and  in  selecting 
a  safe-light  it  is  well  for  each  worker  to  make  an  experimental 
test.  If  this  test  shows  that  development  is  done  without  any 
fog  a  trial  can  be  made  of  the  next  brighter  safe-light.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  evidences  of  fog  the  next  darker  safe- 
light  will  naturally  be  chosen. 

In  the  table  safe-light  Xo.  6  is  given  for  the  development  of 
isocol  plates,  whilst  for  Autochromes — the  colour  sensitiveness  of 
which    is   very    similar    to    isocol    plates — safe-light    No.    7   i& 
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prescribed.  In  a  previous  chapter  dealing  with  Autochrome 
plates  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  both  these  safe-lights  can  be 
employed,  but  that  No.  7  is  "safer,"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  little  darker.  I  prepared  No.  7  specially  for  the  reason  that 
the  emulsion  film  of  the  Autochrome  plate  and  of  other  plates 
of  the  same  kind  is  so  thin  that  the  least  trace  of  fog  can  act 
injuriously  on  the  colour  rendering.  Also,  the  greater  opacity 
of  these  plates  is  a  temptation  to  keep  tliem  exposed  for  a  longer 
time  in  pro.ximity  to  the  dark-room  light. 

For  the  majority  of  plates  which  one  meets  in  practice  three 
different  colours  of  light  may  be  used  in  the  dark-room,  namely, 
red,  grey  (of  greenish  or  reddish  tint)  and  green.  These 
different  safe-lights  are  not  always  equally  "safe"  for  the 
development  of  a  given  plate.  If  in  the  following  table  we  use 
the  figure  1  to  indicate  safest,  2  to  indicate  less  safe,  and  3  to 
indicate  least  safe,  we  can  then  develop  : 


With  Safe-Light. 

Ked. 

Grey. 

Green. 

Development  papers 

3(2) 

8(1) 

10(3) 

Negative  paper 

Lantern  plates           

3(11 

8(2) 

10(3) 

3(2) 

8(1) 

10  (2) 

Itapid  negative  plates          

4(1) 

8(2) 

10(3) 

L  Itra-rapid  negative  plates 

5(1) 

9(2) 

11  (3) 

Orthochroniatic  plates         

5(1) 

9(2) 

11(3) 

Cliromo  plates           

6(11 

9(2) 

11(3) 

Percbromo  plates       ...         

6(1) 

9(2) 

11(3) 

I'iiiaverdol  plate.s      

6(1) 

9(2) 

11  (.S) 

Pinachrome  plates     

6(1) 

9(2) 

11  (.'i) 

Pinorthol  I.  plates     

6(1) 

9(2) 

11  W 

I  socol  plates 

6(1) 

9(2) 

11(3) 

In  this  list,  in  which  as  far  as  possible  we  have  selected  the 
brightest  safe-light  for  each  colour,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
general  the  red  light  is  the  safest  and  that  the  grey  light  of 
Dr.  Konig  is  most  frequently  "safer"  than  green  light. 

Arrangement    of   the    Safe^Lights. 

In  the  notes  which  have  previously  been  given  on  the  perman- 
ence of  safe-lights  in  respect  to  the  mixture  of  dyes,  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
filters.  In  other  words,  whether  the  filter  plate  containing 
dye  A  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  plate  containing  dye  B, 
or  vice  versa.  •  ^         .        .^ 

The  most  permanent  filter  of  all  those  given,  that  is-to  say, 
the  one  which  develops  the  least  heat  by  the  absorption  of  heat, 
is  No.  1.  This  should,  therefore,  be  placed  in  the  lantera  next 
to  the  source  of  light  and  any  other  filters  inserted  in  front  of 
it.  In  this  way  the  nearest  safe-light  to  the  work  can  be 
readily  removed,  leaving  No.  1  for  use  in  fixing.  As  regards 
the  other  safe-lights  it  may  be  said  as  a  general  rule  that  their 
permanency  to  light  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  absorption 
spectrum  and  the  amount  of  dye  employed.  Dr.  Konig  has 
made  experiments  on  the  permanence  of  various  dyes  under  the 
action  of  light,  but  denotes  the  most  permanent  as  1  and  the 
least  permanent  as  5,  intermediate  numbers  being  given  to  dyes 
which  fall  within  these  extremes.  The  following  are  the  results 
in  regard  to  the  dyes  used  in  the  above  formula  :  — 

Rapid  filter  yellow     2 

Tartrazine     2 3 

Rose  Bengal     5 

Patent  blue  3 

Filter  green-blue     3 4 

Naphthol  green   1 2 

Rapid  filter  green  2  3 

From  this  list  it  can  at  once  be  seen  that  filter  No.  3  is  the 
least  permanent  in  consequence  of  the  low  permanence  of  rose 


Bengal  when  used  in  small  quantity.  On  the  other  hand  filter- 
No.  4  falls  among  the  most  permanent,  although  the  constancy 
supplied  by  xylene  red  is  not  exactly  known,  nevertheless,  the- 
larger  quantity  of  this  dye,  coupled  with  its  absorption, 
spectrum,   is  favourable  to  permanence. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  filters  we  will  at  this- 
point  mention  only  the  following  results.  In  the  following, 
table  I  indicate  by  A  the  part  of  the  filter  which  should  be- 
turned  towards  the  source  of  light,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same- 
thing,  the  part  which  is  turned  towards  filter  No.  1,  and  bjr 
B  the  part  towards  the  worker. 

Safe-light.  A.  B. 

No.  3  Plate  I.»  Plate  II.* 

tf  ^  "  }> 

„  10  „  „ 

In  the  case  of  filters  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  9,  it  does  not  matter- 
which  way  they  are  placed,  as  each  half  is  the  same.     In  the 
case  of  Nos.  6,  7,  11,  and  12,  the  arrangement  may  be  left  to- 
choice.  A.  P.  H.  Tbivelli. 
{To  be  continued.) 


DEATH  OF  -MR-    SNOWDEN  WARD- 
The  death  of  Mr-   Snowden  Ward  took    place    suddenly    in    New- 
York  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  December  7.     The  cause  of  death  is 
variously  described  as  internal  breakage  of  tissue  between  the  ear- 


Photograph  by] 


[Fred't  Htttyr.. 


TlIK     I.ATK     H.    Snowdes    Wabd. 


and  nostril,  urtemic  poisoning  and  pneumonia,  and  from  some 
accounts  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  operation.  For  some 
year  or  two  past    he  had    contemplated    an    operation   for  nasal 


*  The  flguras  L  and  I(.  refer  to  platea  ot  the  lafe-Ught  aj  named  In  the  {ormolie. 
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catarrh,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  brief  cable  messages 
so  far  to  hand  whether  it  had  been  performed  during  his  last  visit 
to  America.  Mr.  Ward  had  left  England  at  the  end  of  October  last 
to  fulfil  a  series  of  lecturing  engagements,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  would  have  be«n  completed  in  March.  In  addition  to 
appearing  in  his  private  capacity,  he  represented  the  Dickens 
Fellowship  as  a  commissioner,  and  was  to  have  taken  part  in  a 
number  of  functions  arranged  by  members  of  this  body  in  the 
United  Stafes.  According  to  one  report,  he  was  found  unconscious 
in  bed  at  the  National  Arts  Club,  New  York  (his  headquarters 
in  America),  on  December  5,  after  having  lectured  on  "  Dickens  in 
America."  He  was  interred  at  Albany  on  Saturday,  December  9 
last. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  Henry  Snowden  Ward  had  largely 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  photographic  journalistic  world,  in 
which  for  many  years  he  had  been  a  leading  personality.  His 
interests  and  inclinations  had  gradually  led  him  into  literary  fields, 
and  he  had  found  the  lecture  platform  a  welcome  change  from  the 
editorial  chair.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  news  of  his 
sudden  death  will  arouse  a  more  widespread  sorrow  and  sense  of 
personal  loss  than  would  that  of  any  contemporary  of  his  in  photo- 
graphic circles.  Few  men  in  any  walk  of  life  had  his  natural 
•quality  of  chartning  all  classes  of  people.  His  personality  addressed 
itself  without  effort  or  affectation  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  made  him  not  only  the  friend  and  adviser  of  many,  but 
the  receptacle  of  confidences  from  still  others  who  found  in  him  a 
sensitive  and  loyal  sympathiser  such  as  few  are  able  to  be. 

The  events  of  his  life  can  soon  be  told.  He  was  born  at  Great 
Horton,  near  Bradford,  in  1865,  and  was  thus  only  forty-six  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  father's  business  of  stuff  manufacturing  did 
not  attract  the  literary  bent  of  the  boy.  At  eighteen  he  edited  and 
published  a  magazine,  "  The  Practical  Naturalist,"  and  a  year  or 
two  later,  in  1884,  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Percy  Lund 
and  Co.  (now  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  and  Co.),  at  that  time  (1884) 
publishers  and  stationers  catering  specially  for  photographers.  For 
them  Mr.  Ward  founded  and  edited  "  The  Practical  Photographer," 
and  by  his  active  conduct  of  it  did  much  from  1889  to  1893  in  the 
interests— ^technical,  commercial,  and  social — of  professional  photo- 
graphers. In  1893  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  William  Barnes,  of  New  York,  and  herself  a  most 
enthusiastic  amateur  photographer  in  the  days  when  amateur  photo- 
^aphy  was  a  more  serious  pursuit  than  it  is  now.  Mr.  Ward 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Bradford  firm,  and,  with  his  wife, 
founded  the  monthly  magazine,  "  The  Photogram."  Their  direc- 
tion, which  was  one  of  great  energy  and  originality,  speedily 
caused  the  publication  to  take  a  leading  place  in  photographic  jour- 
nalism, though  its  success  as  a  commercial  property  is  open  to  doubt. 
The  sister  magazine,  "  The  Process  Photogram,"  now  "  The  Photo- 
Engraver's  Monthly,"  was  founded  in  1894,  and  the  pictorial  annual, 
-"Photograms  of  the  Year,"  in  the  same  year.  Particularly  in  con- 
nection with  photo-mechanical  processes,  then  coming  largely  into 
vogue,  Mr.  Ward  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  advancing  the  craft, 
in  resisting  trade  oppression,  and  in  distributing  a  knowledge  of 
technical  advances  in  these  processes. 

Though  these  publications  made  great  demands  upon  his  personal 
attention,  yet  he  took  a  most  active  interest  in  photographic  insti- 
tutions, among  them  the  Royal  Photographic  Societv,  the  Photo- 
graphic Convention,  of  which  for  ma;ny  years  he  was'  a  member  of 
Council  and  President  at  the  Canterbury  meeting  in  1909,  the 
Photographers'  Benevolent  Association  (now  defunct),  and  many 
photographic  societies  at  whose  exhibitions  he  was  in  gi-eat  request 
as  a  judge.  Nevei-theless,  he  eagerly  embraced  every  fresh  oppor- 
tunity of  the  technical  journalist.  For  example,  on"  the  discovery 
of  the  X-rays,  he  was  one  of  the  first  experimenters  in  England, 
wrote  the  fii-st  handbook  of  the  subject,  and  was  one  of  the  foundere 
•of  the  Rontgen  Society.  He  threw  himself  into  the  propagandist 
work  of  photographic  record  with  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  was  one 
■of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  use  of  photography  in  press 
illustration,  and  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  establishing  a  bureau 
for  the  supply  of  photographs  to  the  press. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  Ward,  with  his  wife,  had  taken  a  keen 
mterest  in  the  application  of  photography  to  literarv  topogra,pihy. 
The  first  outcome  of  their  work  in  this  field  was  the  book  on 
Stratfordon-Avon  dealing  with  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  and  illus- 


trated by  photographs  by  Mrs.  Ward.  This  was  followed  by  a 
volume  dealing  with  the  wider  subject  of  the  life  of  Dickens  and 
the  scenes  of  his  novels,  by  the  "  Canterbury  Pilgrimages,"  and  by 
a  photographically  illustrated  edition  of  "  Loraa  Doone."  A  natural 
step  from  the  preparation  of  these  books  w-as  lecturing  on  the 
subjects.  For  several  years  past  Mr.  Ward  had  visited  the  United 
States  on  a  lecture-tour  round  the  chief  cities — a  strenuous  life, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  led  to  the  collapse  of  Dickens. 

In  what  I  have  written  above,  I  have  not  drawn  a  fancy  picture 
of  the  full  crowded  life  which  Ward  lived  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  association  with  photograpliic  journalism,  for  I  shared  it 
with  him  fix>m  1899  to  1905.  I  first  met  him  at  the  Cryst-al  Palace 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  1898.  and  a  year 
later  was  happy  in  joining  him  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Photogram. 
No  one  could  have  wished  a  more  inspiring  or  kindly  chief,  nor 
one  more  genuinely  grateful  for  ser\-ices  rendered  him.  Perhaps  I 
saw  more  of  Ward  during  these  years  than  most  people,  since 
for  part  of  that  time,  on  his  inWtation,  I  made  my  home  with  him 
on  his  esUblishing  himself  at  Hadlow,  Kent.  Those  who  knew 
him  only  bv  his  writings,  or  by  correspondence,  could  form  no  idea 
of  the  fun",  good  spirits,  and  humour  which  were  a  part  of  h:s 
nature.  He  was  most  serious  in  doing  anything  to  which  he  put 
his  hand— indeed,  to  an  excess,  I  think,  so  that,  things  wlidch  might 
have  brought  relaxation  and  recreation  to  him  were  undertaken 
with  a  zest  aJid  nervous  energv  which  often  taxed  his  powers  instead 
of  relieving  them.  He  lived  a  life  of  restless  work.  He  would  have 
subscribed,  I  think,  to  the  sentiment  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  :— "  By  all 
means,  finish  vour  folio,  even  if  the  doctor  does  not  give  you  ii 
year ;  even  if  he  hesitates  about  a  month,  make  a  brave  push  an.I 
see  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  week."  Yet  engrossing  as  he 
found  the  pursuits  he  followed,  his  time  and  energies  were  eagerly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  who  asked  help  or  advice  of  him. 
Indeed,  to  state  a  difficulty  was  enough  to  evoke  the  help  and 
suggestions  which  Ward  was  ever  ready  to  render,  at  the  cost 
of  putting  his  own  immediate  work  on  one  sdde.  He  was  quick  and 
adroit  to  proffer  material  aid  when  it  was  needed,  and  I  could  tell 
of  many  private  benefactions  he  bestowed  spontaneously  where  he 
saw  them  to  be  needed.  Though  he  was  brought  in  contact  with 
many  phases  of  human  life,  nothing  blurred  his  kindly  outlook  on 
men" and  their  actions.  His  memory  will  long  survive  among  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  truly  great  qualities,  without  a  shade  of 
bitterness  in  his  nature,  and  the  firmest  and  most  loyal  of  friends. 

Geoege  E.   Brown. 


THE  "B.J.  ALMANAC,"   1912. 

"  Photography  and  Focus,"  in  its  issue  of  December  12,  writes  :— 
"  The  standard  reference  book  for  all  classes  of  photographers  is  the 
'  B.J.  Almanac ' ;  and  no  pains  are  spared  by  its  editor,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Brown,  to  maintain  and  even  to  enhance,  if  that  be  possible,  its 
usefulness.  The  volume 'just  to  hand  embodies  several  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  most  of  the  features  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
The  editorial  article  is  an  admirable  summary  of  modern  methods 
of  lantern-slide  making,  the  epitome  of  progress  is  as  full  as  ever, 
while  the  makers'  formulae  for  deyelopers,  both  for  plates  and 
papers,  have  been  compressed,  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  tabular 
arrangement,  to  about  one-eighth  their  former  bulk.  A  new  feature 
is  the  section  entitled  '  How  to  do  it,'  which  gives  a  series  of  little 
line  sketches  showing  how  many  of  the  photographic  processes  should 
be  carried  out. 

"  The  advertisements,  however,  in  modern  times  at  least,  have 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  section  of  the  '  Almanac,' 
and  they  are  quite  as  full  and  as  varied  as  ever. 

"  The  book  should  be  secured  forthwith,  as  it  speedily  goes  out  of 
print.  Its  value  to  professional  and  amateur  alike  is  unquestion- 
able. The  price  is  Is.  nett  in  paper  cover,  Is.  6d.  in  cloth,  and  the 
publishers  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  and  Co.,  24,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C." 


Err.\tum. — In  the  letter  from  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  last  week,  the 
word  "  creative  "  was  wrongly  printed  for  "  curative." 
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A   New   Process   Camera. 

We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  ramera  for 
process  engravers  that  has  been  designed  and  is  Iwing  mannfactured 
by  Mr.  J.  Tilley,  of  62,  Eagle  Street,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.  As 
i-fcently  mentioned  in  these  "  Notes,"  the  principal  feature  of  the 


Fig.  1. 

The  cimira,  focussing  scieeii,  an!  dark-sliile. 

camera  is  the  method  of  focussing.  In  place  of  the  usual  rack  and 
pillion  is  substituted  a  steel  wire  cable  working  on  grooved  wheels, 
which  arrangement  makes  focussing  very  rapid.  The  wire  is 
actuated  by  a  handle  placed  at  the  side  of  the  focussing-screen,  one 


Fig.  2. 
Showing  iron  front,  and  hanille  u»ed  to  tenfion  wl  e  if  necnisftry.1l 

turn  of  this  handle  moving  the  camera  eight  inches.  Although  this 
movement  is  so  rapid,  it,  nevertheless,  can  be  very  delicate,  and 
adjustments  be  made  to  a  nicety.  Moreover,  the  method  per- 
mits of  an  attachment  for  fine  focussing,  which,  we  understand,  Mr. 


Tilley  has  designed,  which  should  satisfy  the  requirements  of  th» 
most  particular  photographer.  The  one  handle  that  does  the  focus- 
sing is  also  made  to  do  duty  for  moving  the  rising  front,  which  is 
controlled  from  the  back  of  the  camera.  The  supporting  red  for 
the  front  is  placed  immediately  underneath  in  the  best  position  to 
take  the  weight  of  the  panel  carrying  the  prism  and  lens.  The  front 
frame  is  a  metal  casting,  v^'hich  enables  th«  lamps  to  be  brought 
close  up  to  the  camera  without  fear  of  scorching  any  woodwork, 
and  the  conical  shape  of  the  bellows  also  permits  the  lamps  to  be 
closer  than  does  the  usual  square  pattern.  The  screen-distance 
indicator  embodies  another  neat  idea,  as  it  is  adjustable  in  a  very 
simple  way,  so  that  the  indicator  can  ajways  be  made  to  give  the 


Fig.  3. 
Showing  ba-k  of  camera.    Uanilli!  used  to  operate  r  sing  front. 

exact  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  screen,  no  matter  what  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  of  the  screen,  or  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
holding  the  screen  and  the  sensitive  plate.  The  camera  can  be 
closed  to  very  small  dimensions,  a  useful  quality  when  small  reduc- 
tions have  to  be  made.  Altogether,  the  camera  appears  well  thought 
out  for  the  purpose  of  doing  rapidly  the  exacting  work  required  of 
such  apparatus  by  process  engravers  who  have  to  supply  high-class 
half-tone  and  three-colour  blocks.  The  camera  is  thoroughly  rigid, 
simple  to  operate,  unlikely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  materials 
and  workmanship  put  into  the  one  shown  to  us  promise  a  very 
durable  instrument. 

A  Brochure  on  Photo-lithography. 
A.  Hartleben,  of  Vienna  and  Leipzic,  has  just  published  "  Die 
Photolithography,"  by  C.  Fleck  (2  marks),  which,  in  the  course  of 
its  sixty-one  pages  of  large  type,  contrives  to  describe  not  only  those 
processes  of  direct  printing  and  the  special  transfer  processes  which 
may  strictly  be  called  photo-lithography,  but  also  the  processes  of 
photogravure,  collotype,  and  half-tone  in  monochrome  and  colour. 
Considering  the  ground  covered,  it  is  certainly  well  done,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  is  the  practical  value  of  such  a  treatise. 
The  descriptions  of  the  processes  are  far  too  sketchy  to  be  of  much 
use  to  anyone  who  is  not  already  familiar  with  them  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  is  an  expert  will  not  need  the  book,  and 
would  be  sure  to  disagree  with  some  of  the  details.  The  photo- 
gravure method  described  is  the  original  one  of  Fox  Talbot,  in 
which  the  copper  is  coated  with  the  sensitive  gelatine  solution,  and 
not  the  modern  one  of  Klic,  in  which  a  separate  carbon  print  is 
developed  on  the  copper  plate.     Nothing  but  dicyanine   is  recom- 
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mended  to  make  a  panchromatic  plate  by  bathing,  a  most  difficult 
dye  to  use,  and  one  that  sensitises  only  for  the  extreme  red ;  also 
it  is  suggested  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  making  colour- 
work  is  to  prepare  one  screen-negative  and  etch  five  plates  from  jt, 
adding  black  and  green  to  the  usual  three  colours.  We  do  not  see 
how  the  book  can  be  of  much  use  to  any  English  worker. 

Half'tone    Explained. 

That  the  layman  should  not  understand  the  way  a  half-tone 
is  produced  by  now  is  very  surprising  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  simple  descriptions  that  have  been  published  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  "Knowledge,"  for  December,  is  the  latest  to  indulge 
the  apparent  craving  of  the  public  to  know  all  about  it,  with  an 
article  on  "The  Process  Block,"  by  H.  C.  Rea.  It  is  a  very  fair, 
popular  account,  with  a  series  of  well-printed  illustrations  of  the 
various  operations.  These  show  some  rather  old-fashioned  appara- 
tus. For  example,  there  is  a  table  router,  which  has  been  displaced 
by  the  radial  arm  machine  in  all  shops  where  speed  is  of  import- 
ance, and  there  are  no  etching  machines  visible  near  the  etch- 
ing tubs. 

Whether  it  is  a  good  thing  to  tell  the  public  everything  concern- 
ing the  modus  operandi  is  naturally  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some 
engravers  attribute  the  low  prices  obtainable  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  know  too  much  about  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing American  engravers  thinks  exactly  the  opposite,  and  says  that 
the  customer  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  such  work  if  he  knew 
exactly  how  difficult  it  was  and  exactly  what  constituted  the 
difficulty. 

Perhaps  both  views  are  right  to  some  extent — it  all  depends 
on  what  you  tell  the  customer  and  how  you  tell  it  to  him.  Thus,  if 
you  tell  him  in  a  light  and  airy  way  that  his  work  can  be  turned 
out  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  he  is  led  to  overlook  the  very  careful 
organisation  needed  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  and  to  want  indi- 
vidual jobs  rushed  through  at  a  loss ;  but  a  more  complete  explana- 
tion as  to  what  it  means  to  put  through  any  particular  job  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  will  possibly  make  him  more  reasonable  in 
his  demands,  or  willing  to  pay  the  cost  which  his  exceptional  require- 
ments throw  upon  the  engraver. 


Patent  Deu)$* 


Proceti    paterUt— applications    and    sptcificationt—are    treated    in 
Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 
The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 

November  27  and  December  2:  — 

Hypo-Eliminatoe.— No.  26,919.  Means  for  use  in  eUminating  hypo- 
sulphite from  photographic  films,  prints,  and  the  like.  Charles 
Winthrope  Somerville. 

Camkeas.— No.  26,714.    Photographic  cameras.     Richard  Walaschek 

CiNEMATOQBAPHT.— No.  26,786.  FOms  for  motion  pictures.  John 
Edward  Thornton. 

CiNEiiATOGE-iPHS.— No.  26,947.  Production  of  separate  leaf  cine- 
matographs and  means  for  use  therein.  Arthur  Samuel  Newman, 
Edward  de  Montel,  and  William  Arthur  Heyford-Smith. 

CiNEMATOORAPHT.— No.  26,953.  Construction  of  apparatus  for  deve- 
loping, fixing,  washing,  tinting  or  toning,  drying,  and  cleaning 
cinematograph  films.     Alfred  Henry  Sowerbutts. 

CiNmiATOGRAPHT.-No.  26,997.  Apparatus  for  priniing  cinemato- 
graph films.    John  Edward  Thornton. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    Buildings,    Chancery    Lane 
London,  W.C. 
The  dale  in  hraciett  is   that  of  application  in  this   country;    or' 
abroad,  in  the  case  of  patents  granted   under   the   Iniematumal 
Convention. 
Elboteio  Photo-Pbintino   Machines.— No.    10,702,    1911  (May   3, 
1911).     The  invention  is  an  improvement  in  electric  photo-printing 
or  copying  machines,  in  that  the  tracing  and  sensitised  material  are 
fed  into  the  machine  at  the  table,  and  are  then  drawn  across  a 
view-plate  by  means  of  a  travelling  band  in  place  of  the  customary 


pressure  rollers.  The  invention  consists  in  the  employment  (in 
conjunction  with  a  machine  having  a  flat  view-plate)  of  a  com- 
posite band  built  up  of  two  or  more  layers  or  plies  of  materials 
and  stitched  together  at  suitable  intervals,  the  stitches  running 
in  parallel  straight,  curved,  or  waved  lines,  width-wise  of  the 
band.  J.  Halden  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Herbert  Richard  Watts, 
8,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 
Developing  Dishes.— No.  4,959,  1911  (Feb.  28,  1911).— The  dish 
is  one  which  can  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  also  vertically.  It 
has  a  receptacle  into  which  the  solution  runs,  and  projections 
against  which  the  plate  vests  cleai  of  the  solution  in  the  inclined 
position  shown  in  the  drawing.  On  beginning  the  development 
the  solution  is  poured  into  the  boxed  portion,  whilst  the  dish  is 
standing  in  a  vei-tical  position,  and  the  plate  placed  into  position 
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behind  the  struts  or  stops  above  and  clear  of  the  liquid.  Od 
moving  the  dish  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  the  plate  auto- 
matically drops  back  into  the  dish  and  the  solution  instantly,  and 
smoothly,  floods  it. 

The  virtues  of  the  above  dish  are  that  the  development,  etc., 
of  plates  is  considerably  simplified;  that  an  even  flow  of  liquid 
is  assured ;  that  the  negative  can  be  examined  at  any  period  with- 
out risk  of  scratching  or  damaging  film ;  that  the  solution  may  be 
weakened  or  strengthened  at  any  moment  without  removing  the- 
plate  or  solution,  and  that  the  process  of  development  is  far  cleaner 
than  at  present.  Alfred  Edwin  Johns,  50a,  Dagnan  Road,  Balham, 
London,  S.W. 

Moving-Lens  Cinematoubaph.— No.  23,354,  1911  (November  12,. 
1910).  This  invention  is  a  design  of  cinematograph  apparatus  itt 
which  a  lens  system  is  displaced  in  front  of  the  animated  pictures 
which  are  stationary  instead  of  the  pictures  being  displaced  in^ 
front  of  a  fixed  optical  system.  The  system  is  applicable  both  to- 
apparatus  in  which  the  pictures  are  taken  on  bands  of  film  and 
on  sensitised  glass  plates.  This  system  permits  of  providing  cine- 
matograph apparatus  with  very  simple  mechanism  and  of  very 
small  volume  with  which  the  views  are  obtained  upon  plates  even 
of  large  size ;  the  same  apparatus  serves  for  taking  animated 
pictures  and  for  projecting  them.  With  this  method  the  optical 
system  is  of  very  small  weight,  and  thus  does  not  involve  defects- 
of  vibration  nor  great  weight  of  apparatus.  Gianni  Bettini,  35, 
Avenue  de  I'Opera,  Paris. 

Electric  Photo-Printixg  Machines.— No.  28,926,  1910  (June  12,. 
1911).  The  claim,  in  respect  to  a  continuous  photo-copying 
machine,  is  for  the  combination  of  a  frame  or  frames  carrying  a. 
series  of  rollers,  an  endless  belt,  and  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  with 
a  reciprocating  connection  rod  operating  the  main  rollers,  through. 
a  double  acting  ratchet  or  grip  gear.  Frederick  Besant  Dixon^ 
"  Acadia,"  Donnington  Road,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey. 

Stebeo-Cinematogeaphy. — No.  23,163,  1910  (Oot.  6,  1910).  Accord- 
ing to  the  invention  the  band  is  provided  with  nearly  following: 
representations  of  scenes  of  action  in  laterally  reversed  foi-mation- 
such  as  left  and  right-hand  pictures  or  versions,  the  picture"  area, 
being  divided  into  two  equal  parts  containing  the  respective  re- 
presentations which  are  bij.th  taken  from,  one  end  and  tlia  sama- 
negative. 
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The  terms  right  and  left-handed  pictures  or  versions  refer  to 
prints  taken  from  negatives  whicJi  show  respectively  as  direct 
representations  or  as  inverted  or  reversed  representations.  The 
terms  have  no  reference  to  the  use  of  right  and  left-hand  negatives 
as  taken  from  two  stereoscopic  stations,  but  are  applieid  to  the 
arrangement  whereby  a  lateral  inversion  of  one  of  the  representa- 
tions adapts  the  print  for  being  viewed  through  a  prism  or  system 
of  prisms. 

The  invention  further  comprises  an  arrangement  of  a  singly 
refiectint;  prism  for  viewing  the  double  image  obtained  and  pro- 
jected on  the  screen  so  as  to  afford  a  similar  aspect  view  of  the 
image  and  the  desired  lateral  or  vertical  displacement  for  obtain- 
ing the  stereoscopic  or  pseudosoopic  effects. 

In  projecting  stej'eoscopic  effects  for  the  lantern,  several  courses 
are  adopted  to  bring  the  photographs,  with  suitable  juxtaposition, 
on  the  screen.  For  example,  two  like  bands  of  the 
same  subject  may  be  run  through  two  cinemato- 
graph mechanisms,  synchronised  together,  with  com- 
plete separate  sprcx'ket  wheels  or  a  double  mechanism 
which  allows  of  two  parallel  bands  of  films,  but  so 
timed  that  one  film  is  a  step  or  more  in  advance  of 
the  other,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  moving 
images  are  side  by  side  on  the  screen.  These  images 
are  then  united  for  each  observer  individually  by  the 
reflecting  or  refracting  ocular  device  described  below. 
Instead  of  complete  separate  sprocket  wheels,  the 
two  films  may  be  rUn  on  long  sprocket  wheels ;  or, 
as  an  alternative,  two  successive  or  adjacent  or  nearly 
successive  images  of  the  same  band  may  be  projected 
on  the  screen,  these  projected  images  being  bi'ought 
into  suitable  juxtaposition,  whether  over  each  other 
on  the  screen  or  side  by  side,  the  images  for  each 
observer  being  united  by  the  improved  ocular  device. 

The  manner  of  using  a  singly  reflecting  prism  is  illustrated 
in  the  drawing,  in  which  u  indicates  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  b 
the  prism ;  c  representing  the  a*.-tual  position  of  the  picture  area, 
and  c"  the  apparent  position  to  the  observer. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  prism  would  constitute  one  eye- 
piece of  a  double  ocular,  and  would  serve  to  correct  the  lateral 
inversion  or  reversal  of  the  left-hand  picture,  and  effect  the  neces- 
sary displacement  thereof.  The  other  eyepiece  of  the  ocular 
would  be  adapted  to  present  a  direct  view  of  the  right-hand 
picture. 

Similarly,  if,  instead  of  projecting  from  a  band  of  paper,  the 
projection  is  made  from  the  usual  standard  transparent  film,  the 
stereoscopic  pair  is  imprinted  on  the  area  usually  occupied  by  one 
picture,  one  being  right-handed  and  the  other  left-handed.  Otto 
Fulton,  5,  Rupert  Street,  Leicester  Square,  London. 
Dakk-Slides.— Xo.  483,  1911  (January  7,  1911).  The  type  of 
dark-slide  is  primarily  intended  to  be  inserted,  with  the  shutter 
withdrawn,  bodily  into  the  developer  by  means  of  a  daylight  deve- 
loping device  of  suitable  construction  and  the  plate  contained  in 
the  slide  may  be  removed  therefrom  either  before  or  after  deve- 
lopment by  simply  removing  the  light-trap. 

The  metal  or  card  casing  a  of  the  slide  is  formed  from  a  rectan- 
gular piece  of  material  of  slightly  greater  width  and  somewhat 
longer  than  the  plate  b  to  be  held  therein.  The  edges  of  this 
material  are  turned  over  on  three  sides,  so  as  to  form  channels 
or  rebates  c  thereon,  which  are  slightly  deeper  than  is  necessary 
to  take  the  thickness  of  plate  to  be  inserted  in  the  dark-slide. 
The  open  or  fourth  side  of  the  slide  or  casing  admits  of  the  passage 
of  the  shutter  d  in  the  usual  manner,  and  this  slide  is  provided 
with  a  light^trap  e  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  light  between  the 
shutter  and  the  plate. 

The  light -trap  may  be  formed  from  stiff  paper  wrapped  some- 
what loosely  round  a  core  of  cardboard,  but  better  from  some  soft 
resilient  fabric,  such  as  plush,  baize,  or  felt,  one  surface  of  -which 
may  be  left  free  as  shown,  so  that  it  bears  upon  the  under- 
surface  of  the  shutter  d.  The  material  forming  the  light-trap  e 
is  of  a  length  slightly  less  than  the  width  of  the  casing  between 
the  opposite  sides  thereof,  and  it  is  conveniently  held  in  position 
by  being  clipped  or  secured  beneath  the  flanges  f  oi  a  piece  g  of 
thin  tin  or  other  suitable  metal  or  material. 


For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  light-trap  to  be  readily  remored 
when  required  for  renewal  or  for  any  other  reason  it  is  made 
separate  from  the  material  of  the  dark-slide,  and  the  method  of 
securing  it  in  position  is  shown  in  the  drawings,  where  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  material  g  has  one  end  bent  round  on  itself  to 
form  a  flange  or  overhanging  portion  h,  which  is  adapted  to  clip 
over  the  edge  of  the  casing  a  of  the  slide,  when  the  light-trap  is 
inserted  in  position,  one  or  more  lugs  or  projections  i  formed 
on  or  from  or  secured  to  the  clip  g,  being  adapted  to  be  inserted 
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in  slots  k  in  the  casing  o,  and  to  be  bent  over  as  shown  in  Figs.  3 
and  5,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  light-trap  in  position.  When 
it  is  desired  to  remove  the  light-trap  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring 
the  lugs  i  into  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  clip  g  (as  shown 
in  Fig.  4),  when  the  light-trap  may  be  readily  removed  by  way 
of  the  slots  k,  the  latter  being  preferably  formed  with  V-shaped 
ends  I  to  facilitate  the  guiding  of  the  lugs  i  when  inserting  the 
light-trap  in  position. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  plate  6  from  being  inserted 
too  far  into  the  holder,  a  distance  piece,  or  cliannel  m,  of  metal 
or  other  suitable  material,  is  inserted  in  the  closed  end  of  the 
dark-slide.  The  edges  of  the  plate  6  are  protected  with  channels 
n  of  metal,  etc.,  which  are  placed  in  position  upon  the  edges  of 


the  plate  before  the  latter  is  inserted  into  the  plate-holder,  and 
they  also  form  a  convenient  slide  between  their  outer  surfaces  and 
the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  rebated  or  overhung  portions  c,  and 
serve  to  protect  the  plates  from  injury  when  the  shutter  d  is  being 
inserted.  Such  a  dark-slide  or  plate-holder  will  be  loaded  with  a 
sensitised  plate  in  the  following  manner,  viz. :  — The  channel  or 
distance  piece  m,  being  first  inserted  into  the  plate-holder,  the 
plate  with  its  protecting  side  pieces  n  is  next  inserted  through 
the  open  end  of  the  plate-holder  in  the  usual  manner,  after  which 
the  light-trap  e  is  secured  in  position,  and  serves  to  retain  the 
plate  in  the  holder,  inasmuch  as  the  plate  can  only  be  withdrawn 
therefrom  by  way  of  the  fourth  or  open  slide.  Thereafter  the 
shutter  d  would  be  inserted  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  plate  is 
ready  loaded.  James  Wyndham  Meek,  and  Sydney  Alfred  Drys- 
dale,  124,  Holborn,  London,  E.G. ;  and  William  Henry  Phillips, 
98,  Truro  Road,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 


The    following   complete    specifications,  etc.,    are    open    to  pubUc 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901 :  — 
App.\ratus. — No.    19,743.     Machines  for   reproducing  drawings   by 

artificial  light.     Follows. 
Cinematographs. — No.  25,868.  Moving-picture  machines.     Cameron. 
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DciD  Crade  Dames. 

BiOFis  — Xo.  536.030.  Photographic  apparatus  included  in  Class  8. 
Biofix,  Ltd.,  28,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  \V.,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers.     September  5,  1911. 

Cine-Phono  P.^the.-No.  336,188.  Cinematograph  apparatus  and 
phonographic  apparatus,  films  bearing  taken  photographs,  and 
other  transparencies,  records,  and  other  accessories  ^eluded  in 
Class  8  for  such  apparatus;  electrical  apparatus  included  in 
Class  8  for  synchronising  phonographs  with  cinematographs,  and 
accessories  included  in  Class  8  for  such  apparatus.  Compagnie 
Generale  de  Phonographes,  Cinematographes,  and  Appareils  de 
Precision,  98,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris,  France,  manufacturers. 
September  13,  1911. 

Trib.\s.— No.  336,905.  Chemical  substances  used  in  manufactures, 
photography,  or  philosophical  research,  and  anti-corrosives.  Alfred 
Prescott,  trading  as  Prescott  and  Co.,  63,  Corporation  Street,  Man- 
chester, manufacturer.     October  14,  1911. 


Unakctcu 


Extract*  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  contempoTariet. 


A    New    Bromoil    Bleaching    Formula. 

In  a  recent  issue  (writes  the  editor  of  the  "Amateur  Photographer 
and  Photographic  News"  for  December  11)  a  correspondent  sug- 
gested a  foi-mula  for  a  bleacher  for  bromoil  that  did  away  with  the 
acid  bath.  Several  readers  point  out  that  this  formula  was  not 
satisfactory  with  all  makes  of  paper,  so,  as  a  result  of  experiments 
along  the  sanne  lines,  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  formula, 
which  will   be  found  to  bleach  rapidly,  and  is  both  reliable  and 

economical  in  use  : — 

Parts. 

Bromide  of  pota^,  10  per  cent,  solution  4 

Sulphate  of  copper,   10  per  cent,  solution  6 

Bichromate  of  potash,  10  per  cemt.  solution  2 

Wat«r       40 

A  drop  or  two  of  pure  hydroohlom;  acid  should  be  added  to  clear 
the  cloudiness  which  forms.  The  solution  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  and  should  be  at  the  normal  temperature  of  55  deg. 

When  bleached,  the  print  is  given  a  short  wash  in  water  of  the 
same  temperature,  or  up  to  80  deg.,  according  to  the  amount  of 
contrast  required,  and  then  fixed  in  hypo  3  ozs.,  metabisulphite  of 
potash  i  oz.,  water  20  ozs.,  used  also  at  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  60  deg.    After  a  final  rinse  the  print  is  ready  for  pigmenting. 


Deu)  Apparatus,  §c* 

The  "  Mirroscope"  Opaque  Projection  lantern.    Sold  by  Carr 
Brothers,  Ltd.,  11,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  "Mirroscope"  is  a  form  of  aphengescope  or  opaque-projec- 
tion lantern  of  the  simplest  possible  construction,  and  designed 
primarily  for  showing  picture  postcards  upon  an  enlarged  scale 
on  a  screen.  It  is  issued  in  a  series  of  patterns,  ranging  in  price 
from  15s.  to  84s.,  and  adapted  for  use  with  electric  light,  gas,  or 
acetylene.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  trving  the  cheapest 
form  of  instrument,  namely,  that  sold  at  15s.,  and  fitted  with  two 
metallic-filament  incandescent  lamps.  These,  in  conjunction  with  a 
metallic  reflector  behind  each,  throw  a  most  intense  illumination 
upon  the  postcard,  and,  the  projecting  lens  being  one  of  large  aper- 
ture, a  picture  of  quite  satisfactory  brilliancy  upon  a  moderate  scale 
IS  secured.  An  immense  amount  of  entertainment  can  be  extracted 
from  a  simple  lantern  like  this,  since  almost  every  home  will  have 
a  selection  of  picture  postcards.  And  the  "Mirroscope"  will 
frequently  be  found  of  photographic  service,  since  it  conveniently 
shows  m  positive  form  what  an  enlargement  to  such   and  such  a 


size  wiU  aotuaUy  look  Uke,  and  may  also  be  oonveniently  employed 
when  copying  photographs  up  to  about  half-plate  size.  These, 
when  placed  in  the  "Mirroscope,"  are  most  evenly  illuminated, 
whilst  the  sources  of  light  are  completely  prevented  from  casting 
rays  into  the  camera  lens.  In  fact,  the  "  Mirroscope  "  might,  at 
a  pinch,  be  quite  well  used  for  illuminating  negatives  to   be  en- 


larged, although  for  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  white 
reflecting  backing  in  place  where  the  subject  or  postcard  is  usually 
put,  and  likewise  provide  a  carrier  in  the  front  for  the  negative. 
But  apart  from  this,  we  can  advise  those  who  wish  to  select  a  Christ- 
mas present  capable  of  giving  much  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  the  drawbacks  of  noise  or  mess  which  attach  to  many  gifts, 
to  make  a  selection  of  a  "  Mirroscope." 


Double  Purpose  Seats  for  the  Studio.     Sold  by  Kodak,  l.td.» 
Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 

Among  the  many  accessories  in  the  way  of  furniture  for  the 
photographer's  reception-rooms  and  studios  which  we  might  describe 
as  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  professional  show-rooms  of  the  Kodak 
Company,  in  Kingsway,  limits  of  space  compel  us  to  confine  our 
selection  to  three,  which  from  their  excellent  style,  handsome  ap- 
pearance, and  twofold  utility  seem  particularly  worthy  of  the  pro 


i-'ig.  1.  ; 

fessional  photographer's  attention.  The  "  Stuart "  chair,  of  the 
design  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  made  so  that  the  carved  back  can  be 
placed  at  any  height — and  so  adapted  for  use  with  both  short  and 
tall  sitters — simply  by  disengaging  a  spring  and  placing  the  back 
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ill  the  required  position, 
the  chair  is  £4  Ss. 


Well  made,  in  carved  oak,  the  price  of 


I 


dark  cane  seat  and  back,  and  of  size  and  shape  for  the  ready  group- 
ing of  three  or  four  people.  It  is  of  a  style  which  aids  the  photo- 
grapher in  obtaining  a  graceful  arrangement  of  the  figures  in  suck 
small  groups  as  these.     The  price  is  £4  2s.  6d. 


Fig.  2. 

A  second  chair,  which  fulfils  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  is  that 
shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.     The  carved  upper  portion  is  hinged  to  the 


chair, 
made 


Fig.  3. 
and  can  instantly  be  turned  back  out  of  sight.     Again    well 
in  oak,  the  price  of  this  double-purpose  accessory  is  £4  10s. 


Fig.  4. 
A  further  most  artistic  piece  of  studio  furniture  is  that  sold  as 
the   "Gossip"  seat  (Fig.  4),  a  settee  made  in  walnut  finish  with 


Deu)  l»dter]al$»  $c* 


Oevaert  "  Iiustra  "  Platinum  Papers.    Made  by  0«Taert,  XiM., 
26-27,  Farrin^don  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Ill  reviewing,  on  their  introduction,  the  series  of  platinum  papers 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gevaert,  we  alluded  particularly  to  the 
grades  appealing  to  the  professional  photographer.  To  this  large 
class  of  users  also  the  introduction  of  two  new  grades  of  the  paper 
is  of  special  interest,  sijice  the  surface  is  one  which,  while  giving 
all  the  depth  and  richness  oharaoteriatic  of  a  platinum  print,  yet 
allows  of  the  fullest  rendering  of  detail.  Thus,  for  portraits  of 
moderate  size,  the  new  "  Lustra  "  grades  are  altogether  admirable. 
The  surface  cannot  be  called  absolutely  matt,  but  it  is  much  nearer 
matt  than  glossy ;  it  has,  in  fact,  just  that  gleam,  or  shade,  of 
lustre  which  brightens  up  a  print,  and  particularly  einhanoes  sub- 
jects of  which  lace,  silk,  and  similar  fabrics  form  a  part.  The 
paper  is  issued  both  as  black  and  sepia,  and  is  manipulated  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  Gevaert  papers,  saving  that  develop- 
ment requires  to  be  done  for  a  little  longer  time,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  not  practically  instantaneous,  but  is  complete  within  a  minute  or 
a  minute  and  a  half.  Apart  from  the  final  result,  the  new  grades 
have  the  advantage  of  harder  surface,  and  therefore  of  greater 
resistance  against  friction  with  one  another  in  the  aoid  and  washing 
baths.  This  cause  of  spoilt  prints — which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  liability  of  platinum  paper  to  failure  after  development — is 
avoided  in  the  new  grades.  The  richness  of  gradation  and  purity 
of  high-lights  are  on  a  par  with  the  ordinary  varieties  of  the  paper, 
and  pierhaps  no  better  inducement  than  this  could  be  offered  to 
photographers  by  way  of  interesting  th«m  in  the  new  "Lustra" 
varieties,  sample  tins  of  which  axe  supplied  by  Messi-s.  Gevaert 
at  Is.,  including  developing  salts. 


Deu)  Books* 


"Camera  Work."  No.  XXXVI.  New  York:  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
1,111  Madison  Avenue. 
The  latest  number  of  this  magazine  is  unusually  welcome  because 
it  contains— not  reproductions  of  stupidities  by  mad  painters,  or 
any  other  impertinent  humbug  parading  as  art,  but  a  collection 
of  simple  photographs,  which,  after  all,  is  the  kind  of  picture  one 
is  justified  in  demanding  of  a  journal  calling  itself  "  Camera  Work." 
These  pictures  are  by  Mr.  Stieglitz  himself,  and  so  good  are  they, 
so  refreshing,  so  honest,  and  so  artistic,  that  one  wonders  where  the 
editor  finds  the  need  to  go  outside  his  legitimate  sphere  at  any 
time,  to  seek  material  for  illustration.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
one  gangrenous  spot  even  here,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Mr.  Stieglitz's  views  are  frankly  photographic.  He  fearlessly 
includes  large-scale  foregrounds,  high  horizons,  and  other  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  the  lens  view.  This  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 
His  uncompromising  straight  lines  and  simple  tones  do  not  offend 
because  he  imbues  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  theme  depicted.  In 
views  of  New  York  one  should  not  expect  the  suavity  of  classic 
compositions,  whilst  the  harsh  and  repellent  must  needs  be  accepted 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  subject  matter.  Where  the  greatness  of 
these  pictures  lies  is  in  the  fact  that  the  harsh  and  repellent  are 
presented  with  an  imposing  dignity  which  changes  our  aversion 
to  respect.  The  finest  art  could  not  achieve  more.  In  the  railway 
views,  such  as  the  well-known  "Hand  of  Man,"  the  poetic  charm 
is  a  stronger  factor  than  the  mere  modernity  which  the  selection 
would  seem  to  favour.  The  age  we  live  in  might  well  be  called  the 
steel  age, -and  Stieglitz  is  its  limner.  Painters  do  not  seem  to  have 
accepted,  to  any  great  extent,  the  new  order  or  things.  It  is  left 
to   a   few   photographers   to   make   pictures   of   what   is  popularly 
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thought  to  be  ugly.  Mr.  Coburn  emphasises  this  point  skilfully  in 
his  short  article  entitled  "The  Relation  of  Time  to  Art,  quite  the 
best  of  the  literarv  contents  of  the  book. 

\s  for  the  rest,  it  is  the  same  highfalutin  rodomontade  ot 
which  we  confess  we  are  more  than  weary.  What  purpose  does 
all  this  far-fetched  nonsense  serve,  even  if  the  reader  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  unearth  a  meaning  from  the  involved  and  turgid 
word-clots  ?  But  before  leaving  the  modernity  question  it  must  be 
stated  that  ilr.  Stieglitz's  "  Aeroplane  "  and  "  Dirigible  "  are  not 
pictorial  successes.  We  cannot  conceive  that  such  subjects  will 
ever  be  worth  doing  as  mere  silhouettes.  With  sunshine  upon  them 
they  might  perhaps  be  made  to  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  relation 
to  the  sky.     The  cloud  in  "The  Dirigible"  is  a  triumph. 

The  gangrenous  spot  in  the  volume  is  a  plate  after  Picasso,  un- 
accompanied by  any  word  of  explanation,  praise,  or  apology.  Title 
it  could  not  have,  for  it  has  no  subject.  If  a  man  makes  idle 
marks  with  his  charcoal  that  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  railway 
signals  struck  by  lightning,  or  a  disintegrated  airship,  that  is  no 
reason  why  a  photogravure  plate  should  be  made  of  it  and  prints 
therefrom  foisted  upon  the  subscribers  of  "Camera  Work."  To 
print  by  its  side  a  Plato  Dialogue  as  a  justification  only  makes 
matters  worse,  for  the  apologia  lies  in  this  passage :  "  These  (things) 
are  not  beautiful  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  other  things  are, 
but  are  by  nature  ever  beautiful  by  themselves,  and  possess  certain 
peculiar  pleasures,  not  at  all  similar  from  those  of  scratching," 
{•tc.  But  this  print  is  similar  to  those  from  scratching,  and,  there- 
fore, not  beautiful. 

"The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1912."  Edited  by  Percy 
Y.  Howe.  New  York  ;  George  Murphy,  Inc.  ;  and  London  : 
Routledge.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Of  recent  years  the  "American  Annual"  has  taken  the  form  of 
a  nicely  adjusted  mixture  of  reproductions  of  photographs  and  of 
articles  on  practical  photographic  subjects.  The  1912  issue  con- 
tinues on  these  lines,  and  presents  to  the  reader  a  large  number  of 
half-tone  reproductions  of  excellent  subjects,  in  admixture  with 
s':ime  500  pages  of  contributions  by  English  and  American  writers. 
Notable  among  the  articles  are  the  following  : — "  Copying  Daguerreo- 
types," by  J.  A.  Anderson,  "  The  Lens  Hood,"  by  T.  K.  Kilner, 
"  Botanical  Photography,"  by  G.  T.  Harris,  "  Photographing  Furni- 
ture," by  A.  B.  St«bbins,  "The  Kallitype  Process,"  by  G.  P. 
Swain,  and  "  The  Illiunination  of  the  Dark-Room,"  by  Marcus  G. 
Lovelace.  The  volume  likewise  includes  a  formulary  of  developei's, 
printing  processes,  etc.,  together  with  several  pages  of  tables,  and 
a  brief  list  of  American  photographic  societies,  of  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  United  States,  there  appear  to  be 
very  few  sufficiently  active  to  respond  to  an  in\-itation  to  give  par- 
ticulars of  themselves.  The  whole  get-up  and  printing  of  the 
"American  Annual"  are  excellent,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  attract 
readers  who  like  their  technical  instruction  put  in  the  most  pleasing 
shape. 

"  The  Scientist's  Reference  Book  .\nd  Dury." — The  1912  issue 
cif  this  handy  pocket  lx)ok.  issued  by  Messrs.  James  WooUey,  Sons 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria  Bridge,  Manchester,  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  enclosed  within  one  triple  leather  cover.  One  is  a  diary 
with  a  space  for  every  day  of  1912,  and  additional  pages  for 
memoranda,  the  other  as  a  reference  book  of  statistics,  chemical  and 
physical  facts,  electrical  and  optical  data,  etc.  The  volume  is  sold 
in  stout  leather  binding,  complete  with  tablet,  pencil,  and  accident 
insurance  coupon,    at  Is.  6d. 

Hazell's  Annual  for  1912  has  just  reached  us,  and  is  found 
t)  present  all  its  accustomed  features  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion. The  political  notes  are  copious,  and  include  a  summary 
of  the  Insurance  Bill  without,  of  course,  the  more  recent  amend- 
ments. New  features  are  a  review  of  the  principal  booksr 
published  during  the  year,  and  a  diary  of  events.  Photography  has 
a  page  enumerating  the  principal  features  of  the  year's  progress. 
As  a  reference  book  this  is  an  extremely  useful  publication,  and  by 
means  of  an  inset  recording  the  occurrences  during  printing,  it  is 
brought  up  to  date  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  edited  by  Hammond 
Hall,  and  published  by  Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney,  of  52,  Long  Acre, 
W.C,  at  3s.  6d.  net. 


Abstracts  of  Photographic  Patents.— From  Messrs  Rayner  and 
Co.,  37,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C,  we  have  received  a  further 
bound  volume  of  abstracts  of  photographic  patents,  covering  a 
period  from  1901  to  1908.  Messrs.  Rayner,  as  patent  agents  who 
have  specialised  in  photographic  inventions,  have  taken  the  useful 
course  of  bringing  together  in  one  volume  the  official  abstracts  of 
the  Patent  Office,  and  of  marking  the  patents  which  have  become 
void,  either  by  lapse  of  time,  non-payment  of  taxes,  or  other  cause. 
The  volume  with  these  additions  is  therefore  a  most  valuable  refer- 
ence book  to  the  photographic  inventor  and  to  firnis  to  whom  in- 
ventions of  apparatus  or  materials  may  be  offered  for  sale.  The 
volumes  are  obtainable  direct  from  Jlessrs.  Rayner. 

Photographic  Lenses. — The  "Simple  treatise"  on  photographic 
lenses  originally  written  by  Mr.  Conrad  Beck  and  the  late  Herbert 
Andrews,  has  just  been  published  in  its  seventh  edition,  the  pre- 
vious issues  representing  a  sale  of  20,000  copies.  The  new  edition 
has  been  completely  revised  as  regards  the  typographic  arrange- 
ment, and  we  are  glad  to  see  has  been  provided  with  a  full  index, 
our  only  criticism  of  which  is  that  the  many  entries  under  the  single 
heading  "  Lenses  "  would  liave  been  better  placed  each  in  its  alpha- 
betical position]  in  the  general  series  of  entries.  The  volume  deals, 
as  before,  most  usefully  with  the  properties  of  a  photographer's 
lenses,  describing  the  chief  types  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
most  advisedly  put.  The  chapters  on  practical  applications  and 
lenses  for  special  purposes  afford  a  most  useful  guide  to  the  choice 
of  a  lens  for  general  or  special  work.  Telephotography  is  not 
neglected  in  this  review,  and  we  must  specially  commend  the  pages 
dealing  with  the  selection  of  a  lens  for  portraiture.  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  which  should  guide  a  photographer  in 
selecting  a  given  type  or  focus  of  lens  for  port-rait  work  is  here  pro- 
vided, and  a  reading  of  these  pages  would  give  the  many  querists 
who  address  themselves  to  us  in  these  matters  more  adequate  in- 
formation than  we  can  offer  them  in  brief  replies.  Though  the 
volume,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  commercial  objectives,  deals  cmly  with 
those  of  Messrs.  Beck,  it  is.  nevertheless,  as  good  a  handbook  of 
photographic  optics  as  a  photographer  can  have,  and  a  remarkably 
cheap  volume  at  Is.  net. 
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MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT    WEEK. 

Friday,  December  15. 
Cardiff  Camera  Club.     "  Tabloids."    Burroupfhs  Wellcome  and  Co. 
t'owlairs  Co-operative  Camera  Club.    Lanteru  Slides — Contact  and  Reduction, 
Hampshire  House  Photofrraphic  Society.    "A  Talk  on  Trimming  and  Mountiugf 

Photographs."    J.  Brown, 
Newcastle  (Staffs)  Camera  Club.     '*  Retouching,"  W.  Bell,  for  Gevaert,  Limited. 

HONDAT»  Beceubeb    18. 
Kidderminster  and  District  Photographic  Society.    Lantern  Slide  Makinjf. 
Southampton  Camera  Club.     **  Flowers,  Cultivated  and  Wild."    E.  Seymour. 
Scarborough  and  District  Photographic   Society.     "Enlarging  and  Reducing.' 

Frank  Foster. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.    *'  Pliotography  and  Focus  "  Prize  Slides. 
Southport  Photocraphic  Society.    "Colour  Photography."    D.  E.  Benson. 
Bowes  Park  and  District  Photograi>hic  Society.       '•  The  Camera  as  au  Aid   to 

Nature  Study.'*    F.J.Ward. 
Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.    *'  London  Parks  and  Gardens."    A.  Houtfhtou, 
Bradford  Photograpliic  Society,    Members'  Print  and  Society's  Portfolio  Night. 
South  Loudon  Photographic  Society.    Open  Night.     Print  Competition. 
Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Photographic  Society.     **  Carbon."    M.  Arbuthuot. 
Maryleboue  Camera  Club.     **  Photographic  Novelties."    H.  G.  ^iley. 

Tuesday,  December  19, 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  "  Vintschgau  and  the  Oetz  Valley." 
Worthiug  Camera  Club.    "Flashhghi  Photography,"  Illustrated  with  50  Lantern 

Slides.     H.  Esseuhlgh  Corke. 
Doncaster  Camera  Club.     1910  Prints,  Slides  and  Criticisms. 
Halifax  Camera  Club.     '*  Large  Pictwres  from  Small  Negatives  "    The  Members. 
Hackney  Photographic  Society.      "Flowers,  Cultivated  and  Wild."    E.  Seymour. 
Wisuaw  Photographic  Association.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

Wkdnebdat,  December  20. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.   Lecturettes— "Stereoscopy."    A.  F.    Catharine.    **A  Bag 

of  Tricks."    E.  A.  Salt.    "  Fiictors  in  Enlarging."    J.  M.  Sellors, 
Coventry  Photographic  Club.    M.P.F.  Folio. 
Sale  Photographic  Society.    *' Liglit  Filters."    Discussion, 
Partick  Camera  Club.    ''TrimmiuKaud  Mounting."    A.  D.  Wilson. 
Ilford  Photographic  Society.    New  Affiliation  Portfolios. 
Ealing  Photographic  Society.     "  Bromide  Enlarging  and  Combination  Printing." 

A.  G.  Uuckham. 
Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society,    Second  Lantern  Slide  Competition. 
Barrhead  and  District  Amateur  Art  Club.     *'  Nature  as  a  Modeller  and  Sculptor." 

W.  Jack. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society,     "  Gaslight  Process."    A,  R.  Rollings. 
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Wait  Sorrey  Photographio  Society.    "  Cloud-Printing  in  Bromide  Print*."    Mr. 

Biuikett* 
Batley  and  DittriotPhotojrniphio  Society.    "  Betouching."    W.  Bell,  for  Qeratrt, 

Limited. 

Thobssat,    December  21, 
BoJley,    Parsley,    Calverley,   and  Bramley   Photographic  Society,     "Pott-Card 

Printing."    O.  Vase  and  T.  Taylor. 
LiTerpool  Amateur  Photographic  Aasooiation.    "  Slumming  with  a  Hand  Camera. 

Koiineth  F.  Bisliop. 
Bulton  Camera  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 
OtoiUpy,  Parsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    "  Retouching.' 

\V.   Bell,  for  Qevaert,  Limited. 

ROYAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY, 
Meeting  held  Tuesday,  December  12,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A., 

5n  the  chair. 

Mr.   Drinkwater  Butt  i-ead  a  paper  on  "  The  FiWing-up  of  the 
-    idio,"  in  which  he  dealt  particularly  with  the  furnishing,  equip- 
Mient,  and  decoration  of  the  studio,  refei-ring  to  his  previous  papers 
.)!  studio  design  in  past  issues  of  the  "British  Journal  of  Photo- 
aphy."     A  most  important  item  in  the  studio  was  the  series  of 
iiids  for  the  control  of  the  lighting.     Mr.  IJutt  expressed  a  strong 
.feroTice  for  the  spring-roller  type  of  opaque  blind  running  from 
!■  ridge  to  the   eaves  of  the  studio.     Provided  that  the  blinds 
were  not  of  great  width — about  2  ft.   was  a  useful   width — they 
allowed  of  all  necessai-y  control  of  the  lighting  area  lengthways  of 
ilie  studio,  whilst  the  lighting  area  vertically  could  be  adjuiSted  to 
1  nicety.     He  showed  drawings  on  the  lantern  screen  of  such  an 
iangement  of   blinds   placed    with  the   spring-rollers   alternately 
•ji  and  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  slight  amount  of  overlap.    Where 
ihe  studio  had  a  roof  of  very  low  pitch,  such  blinds  could  be  ar- 
inged   running   festoon-fashion   on  wires,   and   this   form   of   sus- 
iision  was  perhaps  the  most  convenient  for  the  second  series  of 
;  nii-transparent  blinds    required   for  modifying  the  lighting  area 
lift  open  by  the  first  set  of  opaque  blinds.     Mr.  Butt  showed  photo- 
graphs of  a  number  of  studios  in  w^hicli  the  arrangement  of  both 
•sets  of  blinds  was  carried  out  in  different  ways.    Among  these  were 
the   galleries  of  Mr.  Kay,  Manchester,  Mr.  Lankester,  Tunbridge 
Wells,   and   others.     After  some   remarks  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
'Micting  the  studio  to  its  proper  purpose,  and  avoiding  using  it  as 
retouching  room  or  a  store  room  of  accessories,  the  lecturer  pro- 
tded  to   deal  with  backgrounds.     He  advocated  the  practice  of 
laking  the  walls  of  the  studio,  as  far  as  possible,  serve  the  purpose 
!   suitable  backgrounds,  and  showed  drawings  of  a  very  convenient 
1111,'tinent  which  he  had  installed  in  studios  designed  by  him- 
if  for  photographers,  in  which   an  alcove  of  quarter-circle  form 
13  built  on  to  the  end  of  the  studio,  and  provided  a  natural  back- 
i')und,  which  shaded  from  dark  to  light  by  the  natural  fall  of  the 
iimination  upon  it.     Other  parts  of  the  studio  were  caused   to 
I  ii"m  exoellent  backgrounds  when  made  of  oak  panelling,   various 
l.signs  of   which,   prepared   by   himself,    Mr.   Butt  described   and 
illustrated,   including   one   in   particular,    selected    from   a   Dublin 
studio  built  by  the  lecturer  for  a  fii-m  of  lace  merchants.     In  some 
instances  the  whole  end  wall  of  a  large  studio  could  advantageously 
be  built  to  represent  the  outside  of  a  residence,  and  thus  serve  as 
an  admirable  background  for  large  groups.     The  lecturer  illustrated 
this  arrangement  by  a  photograph  of  the  studio  of  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Swansea.     He  went  on  to  describe  other  important  details  in  the 
fitting  of  a  studio,  which  he,  as  a  professional  photographer    who 
was  also  an  architect  and  a  designer  of  studios,  had  equipped  for 
many  photographers.     Though  modestly  described    as  a  talk  on  the 
subject,  the  paper  dealt  very  usefully  and  comprehensively  with  its 
subject,  and  after  a  brief  discussion    a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer. 


commercial  $  Cegal  Intelligence* 

A  Photo-Piuntixg  Business. — At  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  on  December  8,  the  case  was 
resumed  in  which  William  Robinson,  Leeds,  brought  an  action 
against  Henry  Graham  Glen  and  Douglas  Graham  Glen,  photo- 
graphic printers,  also  of  Leeds,  for  the  recovery  of  money  due.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  misrepresent;ition  by  the  defendants.  Mr.  Scott 
Fox,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Lowenthal  were  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 


W.    J.   Waugh,   K.C.,  and    Mr.   R.   A.   Shepherd    were  for    the 
defendants.  ^ 

The  plaintiff's  allegation  was  that  he  invested  £300  in  defendants 
photographic  printers'  business,  which  had  just  previously  been 
turned  into  a  limited  liability  company.  The  plaintiff  was  assured 
that  his  £300  would  bring  him  at  least  15  per  cent.  pro6t,  and  the 
defendants  promised  that  the  £300  should  be  paid  back  if  at  any 
lime  he  went  out  of  the  company.  He  received  a  salary  of  30».  a 
week  from  the  company  as  traveller  and  manager.  When  the 
plaintiff  expressed  a  desire  to  withdraw  he  was  informed  that  the 
company  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  him  out.  It  was  further 
alleged  that  the  company's  balance-sheets  were  misleading. 

On  the  resumption  at  a  later  hearing,  Mr.  Shepherd,  for  the 
defence,  said  that  the  plaintiff,  on  hearing  that  the  Glens'  photo- 
graphic business  had  been  turned  into  a  limited  liability  company, 
himself  asked  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  position  in  it  and  to  put  some 
money  in  it.  The  defendants  agreed,  and  gave  the  plaintiff  every 
opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  business.  He  actually 
took  abstracts  from  the  books.  T>ere  never  was  at  any  time  an 
agreement  to  give  the  plaintiff  his  £300  back  if  he  wished  to  with- 
draw. 

Douglas  Glen,  one  of  the  defendants,  bore  out  Mr.  Shepherd's 
statement.  He  said  the  balance-sheets  of  the  company  were,  in  hi* 
opinion,  quite  fair.  The  plaintiff,  when  he  was  thinking  of  joining 
the  company,  saw  the  auditor  and  said  he  was  quite  satisfied.  After 
the  plaintiff  had  joined  the  concern,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
losing  business,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  was  acting  as  traveller, 
was  told  that  he  was  "unproductive."  Eventually,  Robinson  said 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  company,  that  he  was  "of  no  use,"  and 
he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go.  There  never  was  an 
understanding  that  Robinson's  shares  should  be  taken  back. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Scott  Fox,  the  defendant  admitted  that  he  knew 
the  whole  of  the  litigation  would  have  been  saved  if  the  shares  had 
been  bought  back.  They  did  not  buy  the  shares  back  because 
Robinson  had  practically  made  charges  of  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  Scott  Fox  :  Would  you  take  the  shares  at  18s.  to-day? 

The  Defendant  :  I  will  buy  them  to-day  at  19s.  if  he  will  with- 
draw the  case  and  pay  my  costs  and  his  own. 

Henry  Glen  said  the  books  which  the  plaintiff  saw  before  deciding 
to  put  his  money  into  the  company  showed  clearly  how  much  he  and 
his  brother  were  drawing.     That  was  about  £2  each  per  week. 

The  jury  found  that  the  plaintiff  was  induced  to  take  up  the 
shares  by  false  and  fraudulent  representations,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  promise  that  he  would  receive  his  money  back  should  he 
withdraw  from  the  company. 

The  Judge  :  That  will  be  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £300. 

Leo.vl  Noticks. — -Notices  of  intended  dividend  is  given  in  the  bank- 
rupt estate  of  Frederick  George  Clapham,  dealer  in  photographic 
apparatus,  etc.,  The  Medical  Hall,  110,  West  Street,  Famham, 
Surrey.  Proofs  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  December  29  with  Mr. 
E.  W.  J.  Savill,  132,  York  Road,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  S.E. 


i)eu)$  ana  Dotes* 


Mr.  J.  Dudley  Johnston,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association,  is  shortly  leaving  Liverpool  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  London.  A  farewell  dinner  is  to  be  given  in  his 
honour  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday, 
20th  inst.,  at  7.45  p.m. 

The  Late  Mr.  John  Davis.— We  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Davis,  founder  of  the  Arm  of  Lancaster  photographers  of 
Davis  and  Sons.  The  late  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  had  been  connected  with  Lancaster  all  his  life,  and  for  many 
years  occupied  a  leading  position  as  a  photographer.  He  was  the 
iirst  to  introduce  the  carbon  process  into  Lancaster  in  1874.  Mr. 
Davis  had  the  honour  of  taking  all  the  local  views  which  were  pre- 
sented in  a  beautiful  album  to  the  King  and  Queen  when  they 
visited  Lancaster  to  open  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  1896.     Mr.  Davis 
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retired   from   the   photographic   business   about   four   years   ago   in 
favour  o£  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Storey  Davis. 

Death  op  Lithoor.\phic  Pioneek. — Mr.  William  Griggs,  an 
important  figure  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  photo-chromo- 
lithography,  passed  away  at  his  residence  at  Worthing  on  Thursday 
in  last  week,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine.  The  deceased 
gentleman,  having  lost  his  father  in  his  early  days,  sought  his 
own  education  at  the  evening  classes  at  King's  College  and  other 
places.  He  did  much  to  make  popular  a  knowledge  of  objects  of 
literary,  antiquarian  and  artistic  interest  by  the  improvements  he 
effected  in  the  process  of  photo-zincography.  It  was  two  or  three 
years  ago  that  he  retired  from  business,  through  the  effects  of  an 
accident.  Formerly,  in  his  spare  time,  he  could  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum  and  other  similar  institutions,  taking  photographs 
for  reproduction.  He  used  to  colour  them  from  memory.  He  pub- 
lished many  reproductions,  and  his  accuracy  of  detail  in  colourinf 
was  a  feature  of  them.  In  1874  he  started  the  "  Journal  of  Indian 
Art,"  a  quarterly  periodical,  and  although  carried  on  for  years  with 
financial  loss,  Mr.   Griggs  considered  his  art  before  everything. 


Correspondence* 

■  01 

*•*  CoTTttpondents  should  never  write  on  both  tides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*•*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 
PORTRAIT  POSTCARDS  FOR  THEATRICAL  ARTISTES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — During  the  Christmas  season  there  will  be  over  250 
stationarj'  and  seventy-five  touring  pantomimes,  each  company  aver- 
aging about  forty  performers.  Add  to  these  800  variety  halls,  with 
an  average  prograjnme  of  seven  tui-ns,  and  you  have  a,  total  of 
19,600  artistes.  Should  each  one  of  these  give  but  a  dozen  photo- 
postcards  away  it  represents  a  total  of  over  235,000.  Many  of  the 
leading  artistes,  however,  give  several  hundreds  away  weeklj'. — 
Yours  truly,  H.   McCalla. 

51,  Winchelsea  Road,  Tottenham,  London. 


THE    LATE    HENRY     SNOXCDEN    WARD. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  news  from  New  York  on  Friday  last  of  ths  death 
of  Henry  Snowden  Ward  must  have  truly  grieved  a  great  many  of 
his  friends  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  His  loss,  from  a  photo- 
graphic standpoint,  is  really  a  national  one,  for  possibly  no  man 
worked  more  whole-heartedly  in  the  interests  of  the  professional 
photographer  than  the  late  Henry  Snowden  Ward,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  must  be  many  in  agreement  with  this  view. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  suggest  that  I  feel  that  if  you  were 
to  promote  a  fund  so  that  some  lasting  memorial  to  his  memory 
could  be  raised,  it  would  meet  with  hearty  support.  I  shall,  per- 
sonally, be  very  happy  to  contribute  if  such  a  fund  is  opened. — 
I  am.  Sirs,  yours  truly,  Profks.sioxai,  Photographer. 


PRINTING  TITLES  ON  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — Again  many  t;ha,nks  for  the  use  of  the  "B.J."  in 
enlightening  the  ignorant,  this  time  with  regard  to  titling  post- 
cards. It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  hear  fixmi  a  Canadian  reader. 
Permit  me,  however,  to  make  public  a  method  which  necessity  has 
forced  me  to  devise.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  difficulty  was 
to  find  a  method  of  getting  printed  characters  on  to  postcards  so 
that  they  appeared  in  the  white  margin,  or  border,  and  to  do  this 
when  time  was  of  no  consequence.  The  method  now  adopted  is* 
both  simple  and  practical.  To  begin  with,  the  wording  is  either 
printed  or  applied  with  a  rubbej'  stamp  (using  black  ink)  to  the  base 
of  a  piece  of  white  cardboard.  The  card  (which  should  be  propor- 
tixMiate  to  a  postcard)  is  then  photographed  on  a  slow  plate,  pre- 
ferably one  of  the  process  variety,  and  the  plate  developed  with 
hydroquinone  or  JI.Q.  The  resulting  negative  is  then  printed  from 
when  time  permits.    Aftel-  printing,  the  cards  are  carefully  returned 


to  the  bo.x  to  be  used  as  required.  Tlie  process  amounts  to  double 
printing,  but 'imagine  tlie  convenience  of  first  printing  the  titles. 
If  the  card  negative  is  properly  black,  or  in  other  words,  opaque, 
and  the  title  as  clear  as  glass,  it  is  obvious  that  exposure  is  unim- 
poitant  beyond  a  certain  time ;  also,  this  part  of  the  business  could 
be  performed  by  somebody  not  necessarily  a  practised  printer.  The 
process  commends  itself  to  those  having  to  photograph  and  complete 
the  work  the  same  day,  which  is  a  side  line  of  mine  during  the 
coaching  season,  in  which  case  the  parties  are  photographed  on  their 
way  out  and  the  postcards  supplied  upon  their  return. 

P.  Fredk.  Visick. 
295,  Union  Street,  Torquay, 
December  8,  1911. 


THE     "ALMANAC"     INDEX    OF    GOODS     ADVERTISED. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— We  consider  the  "Index"  to  the  "Almanac"   quite 

all  right,   and   fail  to  see  why  two  of  your  correspondents  should 

complain,  for  every  advertiser  cannot  be  expected  to  take  a  number 

of  pages  and  give  full  details  of  evei-ything  that  they  handle. 

We  take  it  that  the  idea  of  the  "  Index "  is  to  give  customers 
particulars  as  to  the  dealers  in  and  makers  of  the  various  articles 
mentioned,  more  than  to  give  reference  to  the  prices  charged  for  these 
goods.  From  an  advertiser's  standpoint  we  should  think  the  present 
"  Index  "  is  a  good  idea,  and,  after  all,  the  "AlmaJiac"  is  intended 
quite  as  much  for  the  seller  as  for  the  buyer.— Y^ours  truly, 

LiLYWHITK. 

[We  must  confess  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  our 
previous  correspondents,  so  far  as  they  represent  a  desire  that  the 
"Index"  should  give  information  beyond  that  which  any  photo- 
grapher has  as  the  result  of  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  photo- 
graphic trade. — Eds.   "B.J."] 


Jln$u)er$  to  Correspondents* 

*•*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Jovrnal,  includ- 
ing queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
JooRNAL  OF  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this   ensures   delay. 

*•*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

•••  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  GreenwooD' 
&  Co.,  24,    Wellington  Street,   Strand,   London,    W.C. 

*•'  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  0/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  a  charge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  he 
sent  with  the  fee. 

PiiOTOGUAPU.s  Registered  :— 

D.  A.  Grant,  The  Studio,  Acre  Street,   Nairn.     Photograph  p/  Kenneth  Macltae,. 

Esq.,  Nairn. 
I.  Dexter,  Qeldliam  House,  Felixstowe,  Suffolk.    Photograph  of  Iruh  wol/hotmd 

"  Felixstowe  Gioeebarra." 

Drawing  Kegistered  : 

J.  V.  Thoma",  •' Lanttley,"  Lordswood  Aveuue,  Soutliampton.  Drawing  o  the- 
li.M.S.  "Olympic"  Steamin{]  at  .SVa. 

Reader,  P.  C.   H.,  and  Others. — In  our  next. 

H.  W.  L. — 1.  The  card  is  gaslight  or  bromide,  toned,  we  should  say, 
by  a  sulphide  method.  2.  A  very  usual  method  is  to  attach  by 
the  margins  only  by  means  of  an  edging  of  strong  glue.  The  prints 
can  be  dry-mounted,  though  it  is  not  so  usual  to  use  this  process 
for  such  very  stout  prints. 

Australia. — Would  you  tell  nie  in  your  "  Answers  "  Column  what 
you  think  of  chances  for  an  operator-retoucher  in  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,   and  if  you   would   recommend  going  out  in   preference 
to  staying  at  home? — Tr.kvelleu. 
See  reply  to  "  Carrington." 
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Book. — I  shall  he  much  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  where  I  can 
purchase  a  copy  of  n  book,  the  title  of  which  is  "  The  Evolution 
of  Photography,"  nn<l  the  cost. — W.  D.  Di(;htom. 

The  book  is  now  out  of  print.  You  could  doubtless  obtain  it 
from  a  dealer  in  second-hand  books,  such  as  Foyle,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  W.C.     The  author  is  John  Werge. 

SirDio-LiGHT. — Will  you  kindly  reply  if  you  know  of  a  light  suitable 
for  lighting  a  room  studio,  20ft.  by  12ft.,  outside  of  electric,  as 
we  camiot  have  the  electric  light  laid  on?  I  thought  possibly  you 
may  know  of  a  good  substitute. — lLi,TTMtN.\TK. 

The  next  best  thing  is  a  gas  lamp,  of  which  several  patterns  are 
supplied  by  the  Kodak  Co.,  the  Tress  Co.,  and  others. 

LojroON  Po.STCABn.s. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  through  the 
"Journal,"  where  I  can  purchase  local  postcards  of  London  and 
suburbs?  I  am  a  buying  agent  and  traveller,  with  a  good  connec- 
tion   in  the  postcard  trade. — Cvmro. 

Most  of  the  large  postcard  producers,  such  as  Davidsons,  Ltd., 
Golden  Lane,  ancf Valentine's,  Dundee,  hold  a  full  series  of  London 
views. 
MiiaATURES. — Kindly  let  me  know  where  I  can  buy  a  book  on  ivory 
and  ivorine  miniatures,  photographic  basis,  from  start  to  finish. 
If  not,  can  you  give  me  full  information  of  process? — Artist. 

Messrs.    Winsor   and   Newton    publish   a   manual   of   miniature 
painting,  whilst  you  must  refer  to  the  Autotype  Co.'s,  or  Messrs. 
lUingworth's,  handbook  on  carbon  printing  for  preparation  of  the 
photographic  base. 
i  Platk-m.\uki.\<}  ExLAHGF.iiK.NTS. — Can  you  tell  me  of  a  firm  or  firms 
who  undertake  the  mounting  of  enlargements  on  paper  and  the 
plate-marking  of  same  ?     The  size  of  print  would  be,  say,  about 
24in.  by  18in.,  and  the  effect  aimed  at  would  be  that  of  an  engrav- 
ing or  photogravure — a  tint  would  be  necessary. — Enquirkr. 

Any  of  the  better-class  trade  enlargers  or  the  Adhesive  Dry- 
Mounting  Co.  could  do  this  for  you. 
Cinematograph  Joitrnml. — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  t«ll 
me  through  your  "Correspondence  Column"  whether  there  is  a 
professional  journal  published  for  the  cinematograph  trade,  and 
where  it  can  be  obtained. — Cinkma. 

The  "Bioscope"  (Ganes,  Ltd.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London, 
W.)  and  the  ''Kinematograph  .Journal  "  (Heron  and  Co.,  Totten- 
ham Street,  London,  W.C).  Each,  Id.  weekly. 
Old  Negatives. — W'ill  you  please  inform  me  through  this  week's 
.Toumal  the  names  of  buyers  of  ^-plates  that  have  been  used  and 
are  now  negatives,  as  I  have  some  5,000  or  6.000  to  sell  ? — "  Per- 
plexed " 

Charles  Bowen,  58,  Grove  Road,  Holloway,  London,  N.  ;  A. 
Smith,  72.  Norton  Street.  Hockley,  Birmingham;  and  J.  and  S. 
Smith.  6,  Lennox  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  London,  N. 

Fast  Dtes. — Would  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  could  inform  me 
where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  fast  aniline  dyes  fast  to  light  ? — G. 
Rose. 

If  you  mean  absolutely  permanent  in  light,  we  are  afraid  not ; 
but  among  the  more  stable  dyes  used  for  filter-making  are  pinatype 
red,  toluidine  blue,  toluidine  green,  pinatype  green,  filter  yellow 
K,  naphthol  green,  and  rapid  filter  red. 
Silver  Stains. — Enclosed  find  a  postcard,  which  you  will  see  is  all 
silver-print  stains.  When  negative  was  wet,  my  assistant  in  error 
put  P.O.P.  on.  Is  there  any  possible  method  which  you  could 
suggest   to  rectify  same  ? — H.  Roe  McMahox. 

We  know  none  better  than  that  given  on  page  795  of  the 
"Almanac"  (1912).  The  second  (iodine)  method  there  given  is 
usually  successful,  even  in  bad  cases,  but  try  it  first  on  a  waste 
negative. 

SKNSmsED  Canvas. — Will  you  please  inform  us  who  are  the  manu- 
facturers of  a  sensitised  canvas  or  linen,  suitable  for  advertising 
purposes,  with  an  illuminant  behind.  We  believe  a  similar  fabric 
was  -put  on  the  market  some  time  ago  under  the  name  of  "  Photo- 
linol." — B.  and  Co. 

So  far  as  we  know,  "  Photolinol  "  is  no  longer  on  the  market, 
but  write  to  the  inventor,  Mr.  Otto  Fulton,  9,  Rupert  Street, 
London,  \\.  We  believe  Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward  manufac- 
ture a  bromide  emulsion  on  canvas. 


Price  foe  Wobk.— A  lady  made  an  appointment  with  me  to  photo- 
graph her  two  dogs  at  her  residence,  IJ  miles  out.  I  made  five 
half-plate  negatives  of  them,  and  have  now  received  an  order  for 
fifteen  postcard*,  which  are  from  three  of  the  negatives.  What 
do  you  think  I  ought  to  charge  for  such  an  order? — H.  S. 
Pcrckll. 

It  is  difBcuIt,  without  knowing  your  ordinary  prices,  to  fix  a 
charge  for  the  work,  but  we  should  think  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  are  entitled  to  charge  at  least  Ss.  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  postcards  if  taken  at  the  studio.  It  is  very  unwise 
not  to  give  the  customer  some  idea  of  what  your  charge  will  be  at 
the  time  of  booking  the  order. 

Charge  for  Photographs.— Your  kind  reply  to  the  following  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  "  B.J."  will  greatly  oblige.  I  was  called  upon 
by  a  gentleman  and  asked  to  photograph  a  farmhouse  tbree  miles 
away.  The  gentleman  went  on  before  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  farmer.  (We  presume  the  copyright  belongs 
to  the  gentleman.)  I  followed  on  bicycle,  made  two  exposures 
from  different  points  of  view,  on  a  half-plate.  Results  good. 
Two  cabinet  unmounted  prints  were  supplied  for  reproduction  in 
book,  either  one  or  both  to  be  used.  What  would  be  a  reason- 
able charge  to  make  for  the  job? — Scotie. 

See  the  leading  article  this  week,  which  deals  generally  with 
this  price  question.    We  should  say  from  5s.  to  IDs.  each  subject. 

SrEREOSfopic  Drawings. — I  am  wishing  to  do  some  drawings  of 
geometrical  figures,  etc.,  for  viewing  in  the  stereoscope.  I  should 
esteem  your  assistance,  either  by  direct  reply  or  through  the 
"  B.J.."  as  to  how  to  get  at  the  correct  perspective  for  such 
drawing.  I  seem  to  recollect  seeing  some  articles  on  the  subject 
in  "B.J."  some  year  or  so  back,  but  cannot  now  trace.  If  you 
have  such  back  numbers,  or  books  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear. — J.  S.  Cooper. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  make  such  drawings,  and  that  is  by 
drawing  each  image  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  perspective,  selecting 
slightly  different  station  points  in  each  case.  If  you  select  simple 
subjects,  the  work  is  fairly  easy, 'but  anything  of  an  elaborate 
design  involves  much  careful  and  very  accurate  drawing. 

Terms  cf  Notice.— I  should  be  glad  of  your  advice  relative  to  the 
following  : — 1.  If  an  assistant  is  engaged  for  a  definite  period,  to 
a  definite  date,  is  it  necessary  to  give  him  the  usual  notice  when 
nearing  termination  of  period,  or  should  it  be  an  understood  thing? 
2.  If,  having  employed  an  assistant  previously,  with  a  month's 
notice  conditional  on  either  side,  if  on  a  later  re-engagement,  the 
condition  holds  good,  not  having  been  referred  to  by  either  on  re- 
engagement,  or  is  only  the  week,  as  is  usual,  necessary? — A  Pro. 
Pho. 

1.  If  the  engagement  is  in  writing— an  agreement — and  if  there 
is  no  provision  for  notice  of  renewal  of  service,  then  we  should  say 
master  and  assistant  are  automatically  absolved  from  obligation  to 
give  and  receive  notice  respectively.  2.  In  the  absence  of  a 
written  or  verbal  agreement  as  regards  notice  for  the  second 
period,  the  notice  required  -will  be  that  of  the  interval  between 
payment  of  wages,  i.e.,  by  a  week  for  payment  weekly,  and  so  on. 

Studio  Light.— What  system  of  artificial  lighting  would  you  recora 
mend  for  studio  portraiture  where  there  is  no  electricity  in  the 
streets,  but  have  supply  of  coal  gas?  Should  you  recommend 
incandescent  lights,  what  number  of  lights,  and  what  would  be 
the  approximate  exposure  at  /"/A,  using  H.  and  D.  400  plate? — 
Adaptation. 

Undei  the  circumstances  incandescent  gas  burners  are  the  only 
available  source  of  light.  You  will  require  from  nine  to  twelve 
inverted  burners,  fixed  on  a  sort  of  gridiron  or  gas  barrel,  go  that 
the  draught  from  one  does  not  interfere  with  that  above  it,  the 
whole  arrangement  being  about  three  feet  by  two  feet.  Any  good 
gasfitter  would  make  it  for  you,  or  you  can  buy  it,  complete  with 
stand,  from  Kodak,  Ltd.,  the  Tress  Company,  or  David  Allen,  for 
whose  addresses  see  the  "B.J.  Almanac"  for  1912.  The  exposure 
would  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  gas  and  nearness  of  light 
to  the  sitter ;  but  with  the  lens  and  plate  you  mention  we  should 
say  from  three  to  five  seconds  would  suffice.  The  burners  should 
not  be  fitted  with  glasses  or  chimneys  of  any  description,  and  the 
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best  mantles  only  used,  these  being  renewed  as  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  deterioration. 
Vabiocs.— 1.  Can  you  tell  me  the  best  material  to  use  to  colour  an 
electric  bulb  yellow,  to  be  used  for  bromide  printing,  as  a  safe 
li){ht?  2.  What  speed  of  plate  would  be  most  suitable  for  focal- 
plane  exposures  on  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  via  South  Africa? 
3.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  plates  to  be  packed  in  any  special  wrap- 
ping, or  will  they  be  all  right  in  a  trunk  ? — C.  B. 

1.  The  simplest  way  of  colouring  the  bulb  would  be  to  dip  the 
bulb  into  a  strong  gelatine  solution,  dyed  with  tartrazine.  When 
the  gelatine  is  set  and  thoroughly  dry,  you  could  put  on  a  thick, 
protective  coating  of  celluloid  varnish.  An  easier  way  of  utilising 
the  lamp  would  be  to  insert  it  in  a  bag  made  of  yellow  medium. 
In  case  of  breakage  yon  could  then  quickly  replace  with  another 
lamp.  2.  Plates  of  medium  rapidity  would  serve  the  purpose 
best.  Extreme  rapidity  would  not  be  wanted  unless  you  expect 
to  meet  with  work  requiring  very  fast  shutter  exposures.  We 
should  take  plates  of  about  3  to  i  speed,  as  listed  in  the  "  Well- 
come Photographic  Exposure  Record,"  with  a  few  of  i  speed  for 
special  work.  3.  It  would  be  safest  to  have  a  reserve  of  plates 
p<icked  in  tin  soldered  boxes  for  use  towards  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, but  ordinary  packing  will  be  good  enough  for  those  used  at 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage  if  you  develop  on  board. 
Bkbth  IX  ATJSTHAI.IA.— I  should  be  glad  df  you  could  tell  me  through 
.  your  columns  the  trade  conditions  of  photography  in  Australia, 
preferably  high  class.  Also,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  berth  in  Victoria  or  Melbourne,  or  elsewhere,  before  leaving 
England?  I  am  a  first-class,  experienced  receptionist,  also 
colourist,  miniature  painter,  etc.  I  am  in  a  berth  at  present,  but  as 
my  family  are  leaving  England,  I  should  like  to  do  so,  but  do 
not  care  to  relinquish  my  post  unless  there  are  good  prospects 
abroad.  If  you  could  help  me  in  the  matter,  and  tell  me  what 
steps  to  take,  I  should  be  extremely  obliged.  I  do  not  know 
whether  an  agency  exists  for  obtaining  berths  abroad  and  supply- 
ing names  of  the  leading  photographers. — Cahrington. 

Trade  conditions  generally  are  good  in  Australia,  and  we  should 
say  from  your  qualifications  that  you  could  count  on  getting  a 
berth  without  much  difficulty.  You  must  not  expect  to  find  high- 
class  firms  to  anything  like  the  number  here,  and  prices  for  por- 
traits are  "cut"  in  Australia  even  more  than  here.  Still,  we 
gather  that  the  conditions  of  assistants  are  better  than  here.  We 
know  of  no  agency.  You  should  make  u^  of  the  "Australian 
Photo-Review,"  or  "Australian  Photo- Journal,"  both  of  George 
Street,  Melbourne. 
Stains.— 1.  Are  the  dark-coloured  stains  on  the  enclosed  postcards 
due  to  insufficient  washing  after  hypo,  or  after  bleach?  2.  I 
have  been  told  that  enclosed  highly  enamelled  specimen  of  the 
lady  and  gentleman  is  ordinary  C.C.  Is  this  authentic;  and  if 
not,  how  13  the  process  carried  out,  including  the  enamelling? 
3.  Are  there  any  good  books  on  machinery  photography? 
Kmdly  criticise  enclosed  specimen.  If  there  are  no  books,  what 
18  the  best  lens  for  that  class  of  photography?  Thanking  you 
for  your  prompt  reply  to  my  former  question.— H.  W.  Lath4m. 

1.  Yes,  obviously  the  result  of  prints  overlapping,  and  so 
obstructmg  the  action  of  the  hypo,  or  not  being  covered  by  the 
hxing  bath.  2.  They  may  be  collodion,  but  we  should  say  they 
are  gelatine  prints  glazed  by  the  collodion  process.  Full  direc- 
tions for  this  latter  will  be  found  in  our  issue  of  March  31  last 
3.  The  photograph  of  the  motor  lorry  is  of  very  good  quality! 
Usually  makers  of  such  vehicles  require  the  background  to  be 
blocked  out  on  the  negative,  so  as  to  print  white,  leaving  a  strip 
of  foreground  for  the  car  to  stand  on.  There  is  no  book  on  the 
subject;  the  best  lens  is  the  one  of  longest  focus  which  is  useable 
under  the  conditions  of  photographing.  Many  photographers 
make  excellent  use  of  a  telephoto  for  such  work. 
Vakiocs.-I.  I  have  a  reflex,  the  focal-plane  shutter  of  which  * 
works  badly,  and  I  would  be  glad  of  your  advice.  It  works  all 
right  when  it  has  been  in  a  dry  room  for  a  hour  or  two,  but 
on  taking  it  out  of  doors  it  immediately  becomes  unworkable, 
opening  about  half-way  and  remaining  there,  and  on  being  taken 
into  a  warm  room  becomes  as  vigorous  as  when  new  (in  about  a 
hour).  If  you  could  suggest  a  treatment  that  I  could  give  it  I 
should  be  much  obliged,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of 


sending  it  to  the  makers.  2.  Will  the  Howellite  portrait  incan- 
descent lamp  need  a  special  connection  to  the  mains,  or  will 
connection  with  an  ordinary  bracket  do  ? — Poeiability. 

1.  If  you  keep  the  camera  in  a  thoroughly  dry  place  for  a  week 
it  should  become  all  right.  If  it  does  not,  we  fear  there  is  no 
alternative  to  sending  it  back  to  the  makers.  2.  A  good  deal 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  pipe  which  supplies  the  bracket.  If 
the  pipe  is  only  just  large  enough  for  the  one  burner,  it  will  not 
do  for  the  cluster  of  lamps,  and  you  will  then  want  a  special  pipe 
put  in.  In  any  case,  it  would  not  do  to  connect  on  to  the  burner 
of  the  bracket,  as  this  would  certainly  not  pass  enough  gas.  Y'ou 
want  a  special  connection  for  this  purpose,  which  should  be  either 
tilled  to  the  bracket  near  the  wall,  or,  better  still,  be  inserted  in 
the  pipe  which  supplies  the  bracket.  If  gas  is  laid  on  to  the  fire- 
place,  this  is  the  best  pipe  to  get  the  supply  from.  We  should 
consider  a  half-inch  pipe  desirable. 

Electric  Light.— Will  you  kindy  advise  us  as  to  above?  We  have 
just  taken  over  these  studios,  which  are  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  spring, 
and  we  want  to  put  in  the  cheapest  form  of  electric  light,  just  to 
get  through  the  winter,  for  temporary  purposes.  We  have  been 
told  that  metallic  filament  lamps  would  do;  either  one  of  1,000 
candle  power,  or,  in  preference,  nine  in  a  cluster  of  100  candle 
power,  as  it  would  be  cheaper  for  renewals  in  case  of  breakage. 
Which  would  be  preferable?  I  may  add  that  the  place  is  already 
wired,  and  has  had  a  Houghtons'  Ensign  arc-lamp  fitted,  which 
the  last  tenant  has,  of  course,  taken  away,  leaving  all  the  wiring 
intact.  I  may  further  explain  that  the  bulk  of  our  sitters  are  for 
cheap  postcard  work,  half  length  usually,  and  single  sitters,  and 
the  backgrounds  and  all  surroundings  are  white.  We  do  not 
mind  a  reasonably  long  sitting,  up  to  five  seconds.  The  lens 
we  are  using  is  a  Petzval  portrait,  20in.  focus,  working  at  //6, 
specially  for  rather  large  work,  as  per  enclosed  specimens.  To 
repeat  what  we  want  to  know,  if  either  one  1.000  candle  power  fila- 
ment or  nine  each  100  candle  power  ditto,  would  be  sufficient  and 
suitable,  as  we  have  been  told,  as  we  have  had  no  experience  with 
them   for  portraiture. — T.   Acer. 

We  do  not  know  of  filament  lamps  of  so  high  a  candle  power 
as  1,000,  and  even  if  such  is  obtainable  we  should  consider  it 
foolish  to  install  it  or  even  a  battery  of  100  candle  power  lamps, 
since  the  cost  of  running  and  the  renewals  for  breakage  will  be  a 
serious  item,  even  if  exposures  can  be  made  sufficiently  short, 
which  we  do  not  think  is  the  case.  The  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
light  is  an  arc-lamp.  It  need  not  cost  yon  more  than  £7  or  £8, 
and  it  can  be  transferred  to  the  new  studio  for  further  efficient 
use. 


FORTHCOMING    EXHIBITIONS. 

1912. 

March  12  to  16.— Sheffield  Photographic  Society.     Sec,  James  W. 
Wright,  30,  Oakhill  Road,  Sheffield. 

May  3  to  11.— Photographic  Arts    and    Crafts.     Sec,  Arthur    C. 
Brookes,  15,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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SUMMARY. 
The  "  B.J."  Axnual  Indkx.— The  full  index  to  the  text  of  the 
"B.J."  and  the  "Colour  Photography"  Supplement  for  1911  will 
be  presented  with  next  week's  issue,  December  29. 


A  paper  read  before  a  recent  American  Convention  deals  with 
the  facts  requiring  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  a  photographer  in  dis- 
covering the  prices  at  which  his  work  must  be  sold  to  afford  a 
given  margin  of  profit.     (P.  966.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Newton  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Bolt 
Court  L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving  to  associate  himself  (in 
July  next)  with  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright  as  business 
manager.     (P.  977.) 

Mr.  H.  Carter  is  retiring  from  the  managership  of  Messrs.  Sands 
and  Hunter.     His  successor  is  Mr.  A.  Oglesby.     (P.  984.) 

Our  recent  article  on  the  offer  of  the  Autotype  Company  to  pro- 
vide free  training  in  carbon  printing  has  led  to  all  the  vacancies 
being  filled,  but  there  will  be  opportunities  for  further  applicants 
about  the  end  of  February  next.     {P.  983.) 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Taylor,  hepd  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
A.  and  G.  Taylor,  took  place  suddenly  last  week  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club.     (P.  977.) 

A  later  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  sad  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  is  given  on  page  976. 

A  number  of  correspondents  have  written  in  support  of  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Snowden  Ward.  (P.  982.)  We  should  be  glad 
to  receive  suggestions  as  to  the  form  auch  a  memorial  should  most 
advisedly  take. 

Members  of  Japanese  photographic  societies  held  a  collective 
exhibition  recently,  at  which  much  notable  work  was  shown,  par- 
ticularly in  oil  and  Bromoil.     We  publish  a  full  notice  on  page  977. 

We  revert  again  in  some  notes  on  page  966  to  the  preventive 
measures  which  may  be  taken  to  avoid  the  ill-effects  of  damp 
weather. 

An  inexpensive  method  of  fitting  a  roller-blind  light-tight  within 
a  window  frame  is  described  by  a  correspondent.     (P.  982.) 

An  after-bath  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid  is  recommended  bv  Mr. 
C.  P.  Butler  as  a  preventive  of  skin  affection  by  metol.     (P.  9^3.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  1912  A   preliminary    circular   just  issued   bjr 

Convention.         the    honorary    general    secretary    of    the- 
Convention,   Mr.   F.   A.    Bridge,   gives   an   outline   of   the 
programme  of  excursions  to  occupy  conventioners  during 
the  visit  to  Amsterdam  from  July  8 — 13  next.     In  addition, 
to  the  many  attractions  of  Amsterdam  itself,  members  will 
have      opportunities     of     visiting      Marken,      Volendam, 
Haarlem,    Bloemandaal,     The    Hague,    Schevening,    and- 
Alkmaar.     Under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Cecil  Hertslet  and 
the   vice-presidency   of  Heer  Ignace   Bispinck,    the   presi- 
dent  of   the   Netherlands   Amateur    Photographic    Society, . 
Ihe   Convention   should   spend    a    highly   enjoyable   week, 
among  the  quaint  Dutch  cities.     Application  to  Mr.  Bridge 
at    Downshire    House,    Barry    Road,    London,    S.E.,  will 
bring  a  copy  of  the   preliminary  prospectus  and,   on  its. 
later  issue,  of  a  more  detailed  programme. 


The  Sticking      A   correspondent   a   short  time    ago   de- 
SH  ^ll"^  scribed   his  troubles  with   a  focal-plane 

shutter  which  had  the  habit  of  sticking, 
half-way  during  an  exposure.     Tliis  is  not  an  uncommon 
experience   when   the   shutter   is  being   driven   at    a    low 
spring  tension,  and  the  causes  may  be  damp,  perished,  and 
stiffened   blind    material,    or    insufficient    power    in    the  ■ 
spring.     If  damp  is  the  cause,   a  thorough  drying  should 
remedy  matters,  but,  of  course,  the  only  cure  for  perished 
blind  material  is  its  replacement  with  new.     If  insufficient 
spring  strength  is  the  cause,   this  may  be  due  to  wrong 
setting  of  the  spring,  or  to  a  weakening  of  it.     We  have- 
frequently  come  across  shutters  that  could  not  be  relied 
on  to  close  properly  at  tlieir  lowest  tension,  and  this  is  ai 
point   that   should    frequently    be   tested,    for    in  time   the 
spring  loses  some  of  its  power.     If  a  blind-shutter  is  found 
to  be  defective  in  this  way,  it  is  generally  easy  permanently 
to   increase   the   tension   by   resetting   the   time   indicator 
so  as  to  give  a  rather  greater  tension  at  all  speeds,  but  if 
the  owner  is  chary  of  attempting  this  operation,  he  must 
remember  the  weak  spot  in  his  shutter  and  carefully  avoids 
using  the  lowest  tension. 


Hot  Shelves 
In  the 
Dark-Room. 


In  a  recent  discussion  on  dark-rooms  it 
was  strongly  advised  by  one  speaker  that 
every  dark-i'oom  should  be  fitted  with  a 
hot-water  supply.  This  is  excellent  advice,  but  if  it  is 
followed  we  may  as  well  go  one  better  and  make  further 
use  of  the  hot-water  pipes.  Flat  tubular  gratings  or 
shelves  are  made  which  need  only  to  be  connected  with- 
the  hot-water  supply  to  form  a  warm  shelf,  the  heat  of 
which  can  be  regulated  by  simply  turning  a  tap.  In  cold 
weather  such  a  shelf  would  be  eminently  useful  for  carry-  • 
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inj?  the  developing  dish,  bottles,  etc.,  that  are  m  use,  and 
its  adoption  would  minimise  some  of  the  inconveniences 
of  the  winter  months.  They  can  be  obtained  of  any  size 
for  a  cost  of  £2  and  upwards,  and  can  be  fitted  anywhere 
so  long  as  hot  water  is  available.  One  firm  that  supplies 
them  is  J.  D.  Prior,  HoUiday  8tre«t,  Birmingham. 


Draiwin£ 
■for  PhoTO' 
£raphers. 


The  present  fashion  of  finishing  photo- 
graphs in  pencil  or  wash,  especially  the 
former,  reveals  a  distressing  lack  of 
draughtsmanship  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  producers, 
who  apparently  have  no  notion  of  perspective,  either  linear 
or  aerial.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  system,  or  want  of 
it,  which  obtains  in  the  training  of  photographic  finishers. 
A  young  girl  usually  starts  with  simple  spotting,  and  by 
practice  attains  considerable  proficiency  in  the  removal  of 
actual  blemishes  from  the  prints,  proceeding  from  this  to 
working  up  copies  and  enlargements  in  which  more  work 
is  necessary  upon  the  features,  with  occasional  re-drawing 
of  drapery.  So  far,  all  is  well,  but  when  it  comes  to 
adding  a  piece  of  furniture  or  a  background  showing  any 
perspective,  the  result  is  usually  disastrous.  This  week 
we  have  seen  a  beautifully  worked  sketch,  in  which  the 
vanishing-point  of  parallel  lines  was  in  the  foreground. 
•Such  work  cannot  fail  to  destroy  any  reputation  for  art 
which  a  photographer  may  possess,  and  brings  discredit 
upon  the  "  sketch "  style,  which  is,  after  all,  a  pleasing 
and  useful  one,  especially  for  copies  from  bad  originals. 
We  would  urge  our  budding  artists  to  devote  a  little  time 
in  the  dull  season  which  comes  after  Christmas  to  free- 
'hand  drawing,  say  to  sketching  the  various  chairs  in  the 
«tudio  and  corners  of  the  studio,  or  reception-room,  until 
they  look  right.  If  facility  does  not  come  with  practice,  a 
few  lessons  from  a  competent  teacher  \^'ill  be  necessary. 
Tortunately,  there  are  now  few  towns  in  which  some  sort 
of  art  teaching  is  not  easily  obtainable.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary nor  even  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  know  any- 
thing about  photographic  work. 


DAMP. 

T)UKING  mild  winter  weather,  such  as  we  have  lately  had, 
-the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  often  the  un- 
suspected cause  of  many  troubles  in  the  studio  and  print- 
ing-room. Many  years  ago  Mr.  Howard  Farmer  drew 
•attention  to  the  deterioration  in  the  rapidity  and  quality 
of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  damp 
•atmosphere,  and  demonstrated  that  they  could  be  restored 
to  almost  their  original  condition  by  perfect  desiccation. 
"It  should  also  be  noted  that  sulphurous  vapours  from  gas 
or  coke  fires  more  rapidly  act  upon  sensitive  surfaces  in  a 
damp  atmosphere  than  in  a  dry  one,  bromide  papers  being 
•very  susceptible  to  injury  from  this  source. 


The  carbon  printer  finds  damp  weather,  especially  whea 
accompanied    by   a   poor   light,    particularly   trying.      Not 
only  does  the  tissue  rapidly  take  on  a  general  tint,  but 
unless  the  prints  are  developed  immediately  on  removal 
from  the  printing  frames,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  uniform 
depth  throughout  an  order,  the  continuatmg  action  being 
so   energetic  that  earlier  prints    are   invariably  overdone. 
The  remedy  for  this  is,  of  course,  to  conduct  the  printing 
in  a  room  in  which  the  air  is  kept  dry  by  means  of  steam 
or  hot  water  pipes,   or,  where  this  is  not  practicable,   by 
the  liberal  use  of  chloride  of  calcium.     This  material  is 
known  to  most  photographers  only  in  the  very  expensive 
form  used  in  platinotype  storage  tins,  and  its  cost  would 
appear  to  be  prohibitive.       Purchased    in    bulk    from    a 
wholesale  chemist,  it  is  very  cheap,  a  quarter  of  a  hundred- 
weight, only  costing  a  few  shillings,  being  enough  for   a 
year's   work   in   most   businesses.      A   convenient    ai-range- 
ment  is  to  have  a  large,  zinc-lined  box,  three  or  four  feet 
long  by  twenty  inches  wide  and  deep,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  are  two  iron  trays,  say  15  x  12  size,  with  three  or 
four    pounds    of   the    calcium    in    each.     On    the    slightest 
sign  of  moisture,  these  must  be  taken  out  and  placed  on  a 
gas  stove  until  the  calcium  is  again  dry  and  hard,  and  at 
once  replaced  in  the  box.     It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
the  lid  should  be  practically  air-tight,  and  the  box  should 
not  be  open  a  second  longer  than  is  needed  for  the  inser- 
tion or  removal  of  the  contents,  otherwise  the  calcium  will 
quickly  absorb  enough  moisture  from  the  external  atmos- 
phere to   render  it  useless.      Some   sort   of   rack   or   gi-id 
should  be  arranged  to  fit  over  the  calcium  trays  to  rest  the 
plates,  paper,  or  tissue  upon  without  risk  of  contact  with 
the  chemical.     An   arrangement  which   has  been  found  to 
answer  perfectly  is  a  large  Silver's  air-tight  case  with  two 
15  X  12  enamelled  dishes,  too  badly  chipped  for  other  uses, 
with   a  light    internal  wooden   frame-work  which   can  be 
used  for  drying  carbon  tissue  or  to  hold  sensitive  tissue, 
platinotype  paper,   etc.,   when  not  in   actual  use.      These 
are  in  their  ordinary  preservative  cases,  but  keep   all  the 
better  for  the   additional  desiccation   they  receive   in   the 
box. 

We  have  made  little  reference  to  platinotype  printing, 
as  the  evil  efTects  of  damp  when  working  this  process  aro 
so  well  known  to  all  who  use  it,  but  in  this,  and,  in  fact, 
all  printing  processes,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
pads  and  backings  used  are  kept  dry ;  even  a  rubber  pad 
will  acquire  a  film  of  moisture  if  left  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  while  felt  and  paper  packings  become  satu- 
rated, although  this  may  not  be  apparent  until  they  are 
held  near  a  fire  or  stove,  when  a  cloud  of  steam  will  show 
their  condition. 

A   useful   storage    cupboard   can   often   be   contrived   by 
taking  advantage  of  the  pipes  of  the  domestic  hot  water 
supply.     These  will  give  sufficient  heat  to  keep  plates  and 
paper  in  excellent  condition,  cpre  being  taken  not  to  place: 
them  too  near  the  hea.ted  metal. 


THE    COST    or    PRODUCING    PHOTOGRAPHS. 


[In  the  following  paper,  read  before  the  last  Inter-Mountain 
strongly  urges  upon  his  fellow  photographers  the  need  of  basing 
only,  but  of  the  proportion  of  fixed  maintenance  and  establishm 
of  the  fallacy  and  folly  of  price-cutting  can  be  wanted.— Eds. 

Competition  is  to-day  so  keen  that  in  many  lines  of  business 
it  has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  through  the  forming  of  com- 
binations ;  economic  conditions  having  compelled  men  engaged 
in  like  business  to  get  together  for  mutual  benefit.  In  almost 
.every   line   where  competitive  conditions  still  exist,   we  find  a 


Convention   of  Photographers,   the  author,   Mr.    M.   F.   Julies, 
prices  upon  a  proper  knowledge,  not  of  the  costs  of  material 
ent  charges  which  such  work  has  to  bear.     No  better  exposure 
"  B.  J."] 

spirit  of  co-operation  more  or  less  strongly  entrenched.  Thii 
Convention  is  in  session  because  we,  as  individuals,  wish  to 
better  our  material  or  financial  condition ;  in  other  words, 
are  here  to  learn  from  each  other,  if  possible,  new  ways  and 
means  of  getting  hold  of  the  ever-elusive  dollar.     And  in  what  I 


I 
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have  to  say  I  shall  seek  to  benefit  the  photogTapher  in  the  average 

Western  town. 

I  have  selected  this  subject,  "  The  Cost  of  Producing  Photo- 
graphs," for  the  reason  that  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  it 
by  the  average  photographer,  and  also  because  of  the  important 
part  it  plays  in  the  fixing  of  prices.  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  not  more  than  one  out  of  twenty-five  photographers 
can  say  that  he  knows  to  a  certainty  that  his  pictures  of  a  given 
size  cost  him  a  certain  definite  price,  or  anywhere  near  it.  He 
can  guess  at  it.  So  can  anybody.  What  is  the  result  ?  Where 
there  is  one  man  doing  good  work  and  getting  what  some  of  us 
consider  a  high  price,  there  are  a  dozen  little  fellows  fighting  each 
ether  on  the  price  basis,  each  probably  explaining  to  his  customers 
that  the  big  man  is  a  robber ;  a  nice  state  of  affairs  and  one  quite 
conducive  to  the  betterment  and  uplifting  of  the  business  in 
general.  You  have  all  seen  show  cases  full  of  cabinet  photo- 
graphs, priced  at  a  dollar  a  dozen,  or  thereabouts.  A  photo- 
grapher in  one  of  our  Western  cities  had,  in  1906,  on  display  in 
his  show  case,  genuine  platinum  prints,  3x4  inches  in  size, 
mounted  on  a  neat,  flexible  card,  at  the  ridiculous  price  of 
eeventy-five  cents  a  dozen. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  of  this  frantic  effort  to  get  busi- 
ness, business  at  any  cost.  Some  years  ago,  one  of  the  photo- 
graphers in  another  Western  city  thought  it  would  boost  business 
a  little  to  put  out  a  ticket.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  ticket 
racket.  In  this  particular  case  it  worked  out  as  follows :  One 
of  the  other  photographers  took  up  tickets  in  self-defence ;  and, 
before  it  was  over,  about  six  were  in  the  game  and  prices  were 
literally  "shot  to  pieces."  The  town  was  flooded  with  coupons, 
and  finally  one  man  put  out  a  ticket  by  which  he  guaranteed  to 
make  good  any  offer  made  by  the  coupon  of  any  other  photo- 
grapher. His  agents  went  through  that  territory  like  a  fine- 
tooth  comb,  and  after  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  two  picture 
men  were  "  flat  broke,"  while  the  pickings  that  the  rest  could  find 
were  pretty  slim  for  months.  The  two  high-priced  men  in  the 
town  paid  no  attention  to  the  trouble,  and  went  right  on  putting 
money  in  the  bank. 

The  average  photographer  falls  into  traps  like  these,  most  of 
them  of  his  own  making,  because  of  one  of  two  things,  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness.  Do  you  suppose  for  a  minute  a  man  would 
he  anxious  to  get  business  if  he  knew  that  every  dozen  pictures 
he  made  at  a  certain  price  would  take  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents 
■out  of  his  pocket  ?  I  should  say  not.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
many  photographers  are  doing  to-day.  What  little  business  they 
■do  get  at  a  profitable  figure,  goes  to  help  pay  the  losses  on  other 
-work  at  prices  which,  in  some  cases,  are  actually  below  cost. 
What  is  the  result  ?  There  are  a  lot  of  men  in  the  profession, 
•call  it  a  profession  if  you  like,  to  whom  the  stock  houses  will  not 
grant  five  dollars'  credit.  I  know,  because  I  have  been  there 
myself. 

We  used  to  figure  out  the  price  of  our  competition  photographs 
■on  the  following  basis :  The  price  of  a  couple  of  plates,  a  dozen 
sheets  of  paper,  and  a  dozen  card  mounts,  adding  enough  to  cover 
retouching.  This  would  approximate  between  fifty  and  seventy- 
five  cents,  according  to  the  class  of  material  used,  and  then  we 
Tvould  fondly  imagine  that  everything  over  and  above  that  figure 
Avas  velvet.  After  a  more  or  less  busy  season  at  what  we  thought 
•was  a  good  enough  price,  we  began  to  wonder  what  the  trouble 
Tvas,  and  felt  like  throwing  up  the  picture  business  and  going 
into  something  else.  There  was  no  money  in  the  business, 
■anyway. 

To-day  you  will  find,  in  any  successful  and  well-organised 
husiness,  a  well-developed  and  sometimes  intricate  system  of 
getting  at  the  cost  of  the  article  produced  or  marketed.  This 
hecomes  absolutely  necessary  when  anything  is  sold  on  a  narrow 
margin,  and  even  if  not  sold  under  those  conditions,  it  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  effecting  economies  and  increasing  profits.  It 
is  a  safeguard  in  case  price-cutting  becomes  necessary,  as  it  some- 


times, but  rarely,  does.  Occasionally  we  have  to  fight  fire  with 
fire,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  where  to  stop. 

Ascertaining  costs  in  a  small  business  like  that  of  the  average 
photographic  studio  should  be  a  very  simple  matter,  and  even  in 
a  large  business  it  is  not  a  difficult  problem.  About  six  years  ago 
the  old  "  Photo  Beacon  "  had  an  article  on  the  subject,  quoting 
figures  from  various  sources,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  wag 
that,  while  the  average  man  figured,  or  rather  guessed,  that  the 
gross  cost  of  his  cabinet  photographs  amounted  to  a  little  over 
one  dollar  a  dozen,  the  real  cost  was  away  above  this.  A  Chicago 
photographer  who  had  a  splendidly  arranged  studio  and  well- 
organised  force,  and  who  did  a  business  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  cabinets  alone  in  one  year,  made  the  statement  thai 
his  photographs  cost  him  per  dozen  two  dollars  and  fifteen  cents. 
We  now  begin  to  see  why  the  average  photographer  is  not  making 
any  money  with  prices  at  three  dollars  a  dozen.  The  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  his  pictures  are  actually  costing  him  more  than 
this  figure.     The  following  will  explain. 

In  figuring  cost  the  photographer  has,  in  the  main,  two  items 
to  deal  with :  actual  cost  of  material  consumed,  and,  excepting 
where  retouching  is  done  piece-work,  his  overhead  or  running 
expense.  This  latter  goes  on  whether  business  is  done  or  not,  and 
it  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that,  in  the  average  studio,  it  is 
almost  invariably  higher  than  the  first  item,  the  cost  of  material. 
It  includes  the  following :  Rent,  heat,  light,  water,  insurance, 
taxes,  postage,  repairs,  advertising,  waste,  depreciation,  samples, 
re-sittings,  etc.  Then  there  are  the  bad  debts,  wages  paid  help  ; 
and  did  you  ever  figure  your  own  time  as  being  worth  anything 
at  all  ?  Taking  the  prices  obtained  by  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphers, we  are  forced  to  believe  that  many  of  you  do  not. 

Looking  at  the  following  figures,  we  will  get  still  closer  to  the 
subject.  These  comprise  the  cost  of  the  material  consumed  in 
the  production  of  one  dozen  ordinary  cabinet  photographs.  Just 
take  your  pencil  and  put  down  these  figures,  for  the  sake  of 
comparisons  that  will  follow,  and  to  give  you  something  to  go  by 
in  case  you  wish  to  investigate  your  own  costs.  Four  plates, 
thirty  cents;  paper  for  twelve  prints  and  proofs,  twenty-five 
cents ;  envelopes  and  tissue  enclosures,  seven  cents ;  retouching 
one  negative,  thirty-five  cents  ;  chemicals,  ten  cents  ;  and  mounts, 
thirty  cents.  Total,  one  dollar  and,  say,  forty  cents.  These  items 
may  be  cut  down  slightly,  or  added  to,  as  the  case  may  be.  You 
will  find  that  they  are  somewhere  near  the  average.  In  any  case, 
these  slight  changes  will  affect  the  total  but  very  little,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on. 

We  now  come  to  overhead  expense.  This  is  for  a  studio  where 
the  business  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  employment  of  one 
assistant,  and,  for  one  year,  will  be  approximately  the  following : 
Rent,  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  three  hundred  dollars ; 
fuel,  at  eight  dollars  a  month,  call  it  fifty  dollars  for  seven 
months ;  electric  light,  at  a  minimum  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
month,  twenty  dollars ;  water,  at  two  dollars,  make  it  twenty-five 
dollars ;  insurance,  which  every  photographer  should  carry, 
fifteen  dollars ;  taxes,  ten  dollars ;  postage  and  samples  will  pro- 
bably amount  to  thirty  dollars ;  depreciation,  waste,  and  adver- 
tising will  come  to  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
fairly  good  assistant,  in  these  days,  will  cost  at  least  fifteen 
dollars  a  week.  We  will  call  it  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  year,  which  is  none  too  high.  Now,  if  you  value  yourself 
as  being  worth  anything  at  all  to  your  business,  you  should 
charge  up  your  own  services,  even  if  it  is  only  at  a  nominal 
figure.  We  will  put  it,  in  this  case,  at  seventy-five  dollars  a 
month,  or  nine  hundred  dollars  for  the  year. 

This  brings  the  total  overhead,  or  running,  expense  to  twenty- 
three  hundred  dollars  per  year.  I  see  that  I  have  overlooked 
interest  on  investment,  but  we  will  let  that  go.  This  is  the  only 
business-like  way  of  getting  at  one's  cost;  and  if  you  will  do  a 
little  more  pencil  work,  you  will  find  that,  with  a  material  cost 
of  a  dollar  and  thirty  cents  a  dozen,  and  an  overhead  expense 
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of  twenty-three  hundred  a  year,  in  order  to  make  ends  meet  you 
will  have  to  do  a  business  of  ten  hundred  and  fifty  sittings  at 
three  dollars  and  a  half,  or  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sevent}--five  dollars.  In  other  words,  with  this  volume  of  busi- 
ness your  pictures  have  cost  you  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  dozen. 
To  be  exact,  the  above  business  will  show  a  profit  of  ten  dollars 
for  the  year,  or  less  than  a  dollar  a  month. 

We  all  know  the  man  who  says  to  himself  :  "  If  I  bring  my 
price  down  to  a  little  below  that  of  my  competitor  across  the 
street,  I  can  get  enough  extra  business  to  squeeze  him  and 
make  a  few  dollars  myself."  Let  us  see.  We  will  assume  that 
he  cuts  his  price  fifty  cents,  thereby  making  it  three  dollars. 
We  will  also  assume  that  he  gets  more  business,  three  hundred 
sittings  more  than  under  former  conditions.  Now,  the  busi- 
ness, with  the  same  overhead  expense  and  at  the  same  cost  for 
material,  will  have  to  total  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  sittings 
at  three  dollars,  or  four  thousand  and  fifty-five  dollars  for  the 
year.  This  shows  that,  after  having  done  almost  a  third  more 
work,  he  has  had  to  assume  a  loss  of  five  dollars. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  reduction  of  fifty  cents  a  dozen  would,  in 
actual  practice,  bring  such  an  additional  volume  of  business  as 
is  shown  in  the  above  case.  The  probabilities  being  very 
strongly  against  it,  we  will  see  what  effect  reducing  the  price 
to  -two  dollars  and  a  half  will  have.  Here  we  get  a  surprise. 
Assuming  that  the  one  dollar  reduction  did  increase  the  busi- 
ness to  practically  double,  making  it  reach  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifty  sittings,  what  has  our  price-cutting  friend  to  show  for 
it?  His  total  expense  for  material  has  jumped  to  twenty-five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  making  the  cost  of  running  the 
business  forty-eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  ;  but,  at  two  and 
a  half  per  dozen,  the  amount  received  for  the  year  is  only  forty- 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  so  that  he  had  to  pocket  a  loss 
of  eighty-five  dollars.     Is  it  worth  while  ? 

Look  at  these  figures  as  we  may,  there  is  only  one  conclusion 
that  can  be  arrived  at,  and  that  is  :  when  we  aie  "  monkeying  " 
with  price-cutting  with  prices  anywhere  around  three  dollars 
for  cabinets,  we  are  "  fooling  with  a  buzz  saw." 

A  picture  with  a  low  price  may  be  used  as  an  inducement  to 
get  people  into  the  studio,  but  every  effort  possible  should  be 
made  to  switch  the  customer  to  higher-priced  work.  Depart- 
ment stores  use  bait  of  this  kind,  as  an  advertisement ;  but 
when  one  goes  to  buy  the  goods,  he  finds  he  has  to  run  a  gaunt- 
let of  wonderful  and  attractive  displays  in  other  lines,  displays 
that  almost  compel  purchases.  The  advertised  bargain  is  in 
some  remote  corner  of  the  huge  establishment,  and  the  reason 
it  was  placed  there  is  obvious.  Unless  we  can  handle  our 
customers  in  this  way,  a  cheap  picture  for  a  leader  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  for  the  pocket-book,  and  it  should  only  be  used 
when  the  proprietor  is  a  shrewd  salesman  or  has  a  most  com- 
petent receptionist  in  his  service. 

Have  you  had  enough  figures  ?  We  will  look  on  the  brighter 
side  for  a  few  minutes  and  make  some  comparisons,  using  higher 
prices.  Taking  the  same  expenses,  and  raising  our  price  to 
lour  dollars,  we  find  the  figures  show  a  profit  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars  for  the  ten  hundred  and  fifty  sittings. 
Raising  them  still  another  dollar,  we  show  the  still  larger  mar- 
gin of  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars.  We  are  now 
mounting  into  the  realm  of  profits,  yet  five  dollars  is  not  a  big 
price.     If  you  really  want  to  soar,   try  eight  dollars ;     many 


men  are  getting  it  for  cabinets  and  4x6  prints  ;  and,  to  make- 
up for  the  additional  cost  of  higher  grade  material,  we  will  addi 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  which  should  surely 
cover  it,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  still  making  the  same  ten 
hundred  and  fifty  sittings,  and  our  profit  for  the  year  reaches- 
the  astonishing  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars. 

Is  it  worth  while  going  after  business  on  the  price-cutting 
basis?  Why  not  be  a  little  more  sensible  and  boost  prices  a 
trifle  all  along  the  line?  AVhat  incentive  is  there  for  a  man 
to  produce  good  work  when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it 
for  him?  What  can  a  photographer  expect  from  the  public 
when  he  has  no  more  respect  for  himself  and  his  work  than  to 
charge  less  than  a  day  labourer's  pay  for  producing  it?  How 
much  profit,  real  profit,  are  you  getting  out  of  your  business  ? 
I  do  not  mean  how  much  you  can  save  on  an  income  of  fifty 
dollars  a  month,  but  how  much  are  you  getting  to  lay  up 
against  that  time  in  the  autumn  of  life  when  you  may  need  it  ? 

We  can  talk  about  art  all  we  wish  ;  it  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, its  study  is  essential  to  the  production  of  better  work  and 
the  attainment  of  higher  prices,  but  the  man  who  is  weak  on 
the  business  side  of  photography  has  a  hard  row  ahead  of  him. 

Do  not  take  the  figures  given  in  this  paper  on  the  cost  of 
material  and  the  other  different  items  as  necessarily  correct. 
They  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  goods  you  are  buy 
ing  and  the  volume  of  business  you  are  doing ;  but  do  not 
omit  any  of  the  items  under  the  overhead-expense  column. 
Every  one  of  them  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  dozen  photographs 
as  surely  as  do  the  plate  and  paper  you  use.  The  figures  are 
given  merely  to  show  that  a  small  advance  in  price  may  often 
mean  a  big  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  a  corresponding 
reduction  may  spell  an  actual  loss 

The  cut  price  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  in  photo- 
graphy to-day.  It  can  be  attributed,  in  most  instances,  only 
to  the  rankest  kind  of  ignorance  or  indifference.  If  the  man 
appears  satisfied  with  a  bare  existence,  we  may  think  :  "  All 
right,  let  him  stay  there,"  but  that  is  not  the  way  we  should 
look  at  the  matter.  It  is  to  our  own  interest  to  wake  him  up 
and  dig  him  out  of  his  rut.  One  price-cutter  will  demoralise 
a  community  ;  and,  in  doing  it,  do  himself  no  good.  Usually, 
if  given  enough  rope,  he  will  hang  himself,  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  fraternity  in  that  town  it  is  a  slow  and  painful  process. 

More  getting  together  of  the  photographers  in  any  given  com- 
munity will  do  a  lot  of  good.  There  is  nothing  philanthropic 
about  it.  It  is  hard-headed  business,  and  a  method  that  is- 
being  pursued  by  business  men  in  all  lines.  At  such  meetings,, 
numerous  questions  of  local  interest  can  be  taken  up  and  dis- 
posed of.  Competition  should  be  more  in  the  nature  of  friendly 
rivalry,  with  the  photographers,  as  an  organisation,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  common  enemy. 

Really,  now,  when  we  stop  to  think  seriously,  is  not  price- 
cutting  just  about  the  very  poorest  way  of  getting  business, 
especially  the  kind  of  business  that  pays  ?  A  little  more  know- 
ledge as  to  the  cost  of  producing,  and  the  chances  are  we  would 
not  have  so  much  of  it  done. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  if  you  will  yourself  tackle 
the  question  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production  of  your  own 
pictures,  you  will  find  it  an  interesting,  not  to  say  surprising, 
problem,  and  you  cannot  but  benefit  by  doing'  so. 

M.  F.  Jukes. 


Sheerness    Photographer  and   the   Militabt    SENTRtES. Mr.  • 

Franz  Heinrich  Lose],  a  photographer  of  German  nationality,  who 
has  been  in  business  in  Sheerness  for  nearly  forty  years,  was  on 
Saturday  morning  engaged  on  the  foreshore,  near  Garrison  Point  Fort, 
taking  a  photograph  of  a  foreign  pulp  ship,  named  the  "Herm," 
on  her  departure  from  Sheerness  Harbour  after  discharging  her 
cargo  at  Queenborough,  when  he  was  discerned  and  questioned  by 
the  military  sentries,  who  apparently  were  uuder  the  impression  that 


he  had  been  photographing  the  fortifications.  Mr.  Losel  was  asked' 
by  the  military  authorities  to  go  to  the  County  Police  Station,  where 
he  informed  Inspector  Thompson,  the  officer  in  charge,  that  he  was 
simply  executing  an  order  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  ship.  Ok 
the  negatives  being  developed  by  Mr.  Losel  in  his  studio  in  the 
presence  of  the  police  and  militai-y  his  statements  were  found  to  be' 
perfectly  correct,  and,  consequently,  no  further  action  was  taken 
in  the  matter. 
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DYE-TONING    OF    LANTERN-SLIDES    AND 
TRANSPARENCIES    ON    GLASS. 


OTHER 


[In  the  following  paper,  publisliod  in  the  "  Bulk-tin  de  la  Societo  Industrielle  du  Nord  do  la  France,"  the  author, 
M.  Louis  Lemairo,  records  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  devising  a  process  of  after-toning  for  lantern- 
slides,  etc.,  in  which  the  image,  developed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  is  caused  to  serve  as  the  base  on  which  to  deposit 
one  or  more  dyes.  The  process  is,  therefore,  on  the  lines  of  the  "  Diachrome  "  method  worked  out  by  Dr.  W.  Tranbe  and 
others,  of  which,  however,  the  author  would  seem  not  to  bo  aware.  Nevertheless,  the  full  particulars  as  to  the  activity 
and  permanence  of  commercial  dyes  suitable  for  the  process  should  bo  of  great  value  to  those  desirous  of  working  this 
method.  It  will  be  noted  that  M.  Lemaire  makes  use  of  a  bichromate  solution  which  does  not  fully  bleach  the  silver 
image  as  do  certain  other  of  the  prescriptions  which  have  been  recommended  for  such  diachrome  toning :  nor  does  he 
mention  the  use  of  an  after-fixing  bath,  usually  of  hypo,  with  the  addition  of  some  other  metallic  salts,  for  the  removal  of  any 
silver  salt  formed  from  the  image  by  the  action  of  the  bichromate  bath. — Eds.,  "B.J."] 


I.v  the  year  1882  Cliarles  Cros  published  a  photographic  pro- 
cess under  the  name  of  "Hydrotype,"  based,  according  to  him, 
on  the  following: — A  glass  plate,  bearing  a  coating  of  gelatine, 
is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichromate,  dried,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  light  behind  a  positive  transparency.  The  plate  is 
then  washed  to  remove  the  excess  of  soluble  bichromate  and 
then  transferred  to  the  solution  of  a  dye..  In  these  circum- 
stances the  dye  solution  is  absorbed  by  the  unexposed  gelatine, 
the  gelatine  which  has  been  exposed  to  light  becoming  im- 
permeable and  repelling  the  dye  solution.  The  result  is  an 
imago  of  the  kind  from  which  printing  was  done,  that  is  to  say, 
a  positive  from  a  positive,  and  vice  versa. 

According  to  Cros  the  action  is  that  of  simple  imbibition 
produced  in  those  parts  of  the  gelatine  not  subjected  to  light. 

We  have  experimented  with  the  process  of  Cros,  using  the 
many  dyes  which  of  late  years  have  become  available.  The 
result  of  our  experiments  has  shown  that  the  process  is  much 
more  complex  than  has  been  thought,  and  that  the  various 
colouring  matters  behave,  in  respect  to  it,  very  differently. 

If  we  attempt  to  dye  the  prepared  plate  by  immei-sing  it  in 
the  dye  solution  we  shall  obtain,  according  to  the  dye  employed, 
one  of  the  following  results  :-- 

(1)  The  dye  does  not  colour  the  gelatine  and  the  plate  acquires 
no  colour. 

(2)  The  colour  is  absorbed  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  image,  yielding  an  image  of  the  same  range  of 
tones  as  the  original,  the  high-lights  remaining  clear. 

(3)  The  colour  takes  almost  everywhere  equally,  and  there  are 
no  pure  high-lights. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  second  case  the  dye  appears  to 
combine  with  the  gelatine  :  the  dyed  plate  is  then  capable  of 
•withstanding  protracted  washing  without  the  dye  leaving  the 
gelatine.  It  is  not  so  in  the  third  case :  here  the  dye  dis- 
solves out  on  washing,  and  the  plate  finally  becomes  completely 
decolourised.  This  description  of  action  takes  place,  for  ex- 
ample, with  rhodamine  G,  and,  though  to  a  less  extent,  with 
Ponceau  4  GB. 

Choice    of    Dyes. 

The  dyes  to  be  examined  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  answer 
to  the  condition  of  being  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  coloured 
solution.  It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  this  solubility  since 
many  dyes  which,  on  a  casual  examination,  appear  to  be 
soluble,  are  not  really  so,  but  exist  in  a  state  of  fine  division  : 
these  cannot  be  employed.  We  may  thus  eliminate  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  dyes :— Sulphur  dyes,  which  require  alkaline  sul- 
phides for  their  solution;  bath  dyes,  which  require  the  use  of 
reducers,  such  as  hydrosulphite,  in  order  to  render  them  soluble. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  among  these  latter  there 


are  certain  sulphonic  derivatives  which  are  capable  of  use,  for 
example,  sulphate  of  indigo,  which,  although  giving  only 
medium  results,  may  nevertheless  be  used. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  with  a  large  series  of  colours,  but  this  list  is 
incomplete  since  it  was  impossible  to  experiment  with  the 
innumerable  dyes  which  manufacturers  have  placed  at  dis- 
posal. The  number,  however,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  large 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  process. 

In  the  table  the  first  column  gives  the  name  of  the  dye  em- 
ployed :  the  second  column  gives  the  name  of  the  firm  from  whom 
the  sample  was  obtained :  the  following  letters  indicate  the  five 
chief  dye  firms  :  — 

A — Action  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin  Fabrikation. 

B — Society  Anonyme  des  Produits  Fred  Bayer  et  Cie. 

C-  Manufacture  Lyonnaise  de  Matiferes  Colorantes. 

M — Faibwerke  Meister  Lucius  und  Briining. 

P — Societe  des  Matiferes  colorantes  et  Produits  chimiques  de 
Saint-Denis. 

The  third  column  gives  information  on  what  may  be  termed 
the  "  electivity  "  of  the  dye  in  regard  to  exposed  bichromated 
gelatine.  The  experiments  were  made  as  follows: — A  glass 
plate,  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine,  was  exposed  to  light 
in  four  sections.  The  first  was  completely  exposed,  the  fourth 
was  completely  protected  from  the  action  of  light,  whilst  the 
two  other  sections  represent  intermediate  degrees  of  exposure. 
The  figures  are  employed  to  indicate  the  following  differences  of 
behaviour  :  — 

0.  The  colour  does  not  take  at  all     ...        ...     Dyes  to  be>ejected. 

1.  The  colour  takes  to  parts  corre^poncling  to 

tlie  deep  shadows  (of  a  positive)  giving 
halftones  which  are  more  or  le.ss 
coloured         

3.  The  whites  or  liigh-lighta  have  a  tendency  ^ 

to  stain  / 

4.  The  white  stain         V  Dyes  to  be  rejf  cteil. 

5.  The  colour  takes  equally  on  all  parts  of  1 

ihe  plate       ...  •••  )• 

The  fourth  column  supplies  an  indication  of  the  permanence 
of  the  images  on  exposure  to  light. 

0.  No  appreciable  change  at  the  end  of  three  months. 

1.  No  change  after  one  month,  but  a  slight  alteration  after 

two  months. 

2.  Slight  alteration  in  one  month. 

3.  Slight  alteration  after  one  month  and  appreciable  change 

after  two'months. 

4.  Slight  alt(!ration   after  fifteen  days,    destroyed   after  two 

months. 

5.  Appreciable  alteration  after  fifteen  days,  destroyed  after 

one  month. 


Dyes  to  be  u.«f  d. 
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Name  of  djre. 

i 

1 

55 

H 

si 

Kame  o{  dye. 

M 

6  j 

(4  a> 

Is 

Rkds. 

Greens. 

PoDcetu  3  R  B 

A 

1 

« 

Vert  solide  ext.-bleu&t 

B 

2 

0-1 

IB       

M 

1 

1 

Vert  Ouin^e  B 

A 

2-3 

10  RB 

A 

t 

6 

„      12167      ... 

A 

1 

2ES 

V 

1 

1 

„      0 

A 

1-2 

3 

BEE 

V 

1 

4 

Vert  naplltol  B 

u 

1 

N2R 

P 

1 

5 

Vert  brill.  a'AlizarineW 

1 

0 

„       S  extra 

A 

1-2 

U 

„       breTet^  6  R  ... 

M 

1-2 

0-1 

Blues. 

5R       

2 

1 

Bleu  diamine  2  B 

0 

1-2 

0-1 

AmaraBte 

2 

6 

■  ■SB 
»         1.        BX      ... 

1 

1-2 

Coccine  3 

P 

1 

6 

II 

4 

,,       7  B         

Oreuat.  B 

P 
P 

1 

1 

b 

6 

Bleu  azoVque  ** 
SulCoazurine  D 

P 

A 

O-I 
0-1 

4 

Azorufoia  S          

A 

1-2 

U 

Bieu  soluble  R  B 

U 

1-2 

6 

Rouge  St.-Denii 

P 

0 

Bleu  carniin  surfin 

M 

3 

Bleu  de  Bavi^re  DPS 

0-1 

2 

Aaofueiislne  6    

lanafuchsine  6  B 

C 

1 

0 

Bleu  tzarine  Cr  * 

brillanteSL 

0 

1-2 

1 

5  R 

1-2 

4 

Bosine      

Erytbroeine        

I 
1-2 

b 
6 

Cyanol   d'Alizar.    B  F 

c 

1 

0 

Bhodamine  G     

Cochenille          

4 
1 

8 

Bleu  d'Anthraceoe  an 

Cr*      

Sulfate  d'indigo 

B 

0-1 
2-3 

1 

Brown-Orwom. 

Ponceau  4  0  B 

A 

2-.S 

1 

Violets. 

Orange  1 1          

P 

3 

3 

Violet  acide  5  B 

1 

4 

Brun  acide         

S-4 

3 

„     6B 
„     10  B 

A 

1 
2-3 

1 

5 

Yellows. 

Violet  au  chrome  "     ... 

Jamie  ni^taiiile 

Chryaoine           

Jaune  acide  •* 

2-3 

6 
0-1 

0 

Violet  cristallih^ 
Violet  Liinacyl  B 
Violet  tormyl  S  4  B    ... 
..         „        85B    ... 

M 

C 

2 
1 

1 
1 

6 
0 
6 

Ja»ne.SS 

P 

! 

0-1 

Jaune  aolide  diamine  A 

Aoraniine  O       

Jaune  naphtol  S 

1 

4 
4 

0 

Darx  Blues  and 
Violets. 

Jaune  Victoria 

4-1) 

Noir  naphtol  3  B 

c 

1-2 

2 

Tartrazine          

4 

Noir  naphtaline  6  B  ... 

p 

1-2 

1 

Jatine  de  qninol^ine    ... 

A 

1 

0 

Noir  amine  4  B... 

A 

1-2 

Janne  papier  cone. 

1 

fl 

10  B 

A 

1-2 

0 

„     acide  solide  2  0  L 

1-2 

0 

■  >        ■■        S4B 

A 

1-2 

U 

'  Not  soluble  enough. 


*•  Inauiiiciently  intense. 


Influence  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Dye. 

In  examining  the  results  summarised  in  the  preceding  table 
we  sought  to  answer  the  question  whether  there  existed  any 
connection  between  the  chemical  composition  of  the  dye  and  its 
behaviour  towards  the  bichromated  gelatine.  On  reference  to 
the  work  of  MM.  F.  Curtis  and  P.  Lemoult,!  it  is  seen  that 
there  exists  a  relation  between  the  composition  of  a  dye  and 
its  behaviour  towards  collogenous  tissue.  The  more  sulpho 
groups  which  the  dye  contains  the  more  marked  its  action.  It 
would  thus  appear  possible  that  we  have  here  a  phenomenon 
of  a  similar  kind.  Both  M.  Lemoult  and  the  present  writer 
have  recognised  that  the  dyes  which  "  take  "  best  were  always 
the  sulphonic  bodies,  whilst  those  which  gave  bad  results  were 
nitrated  dyes,  such  as  rhodamine  and  auramine,  i.e.,  contained 
no  sulphonic  groups.  It  would  seem  that  the  law  of  Curtis- 
Lemoult  could  be  extended  to  the  process  under  consideration, 
but  further  experiments  did  not  confirm  this  assumption  since 
certain  non-sulphonic  dyes,  such  as  eosine  and  erythrosine, 
behaved  quite  normally  towards  the  bichromated  gelatine.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  these  latter  bodies  are  somewhat  exceptional 
and  perhaps  owe  their  properties  to  the  presence  of  bromine  or 
iodine  in  the  molecule.  Whilst  one  may  be  right  in  giving  the 
preference  to  sulphonic  dyes  one  should  not  exclude  some  other 
dyes  which  are  not  of  this  group.  There  is  thus  no  absolute 
parallelism  between  collogenous  tissue  and  bichromated  gelatine. 

Resistance  of  the  Dyed  Gelatine  to  Air  and  Light. 

The  published  facts  regarding  the  behaviour  of  these  dyes  are 
of  little  use  here.  One  can  easily  imagine  that  the  qualities  of 
fastness  of  dyeing  on  a  fabric  obtained  by  working  in  the  heat, 
and  adding  to  the  bath  substances  to  precipitate  the  dye  as  a 
coloured  lake,  will  be  different  from  those  obtained  by  simple 
reaction  in  the  cold  and  in  aqueous  solution.     Also,  many  dyes 


which  are  generally  considered  as  permanent  in  the  light  when 
applied  to  fabrics  are  shown  to  be  very  inferior  on  gelatine. 
Reference  need  only  be  mado  to  the  prece<ling  table  to  see  which 
are  the  dyes  of  sufficient  permanence  to  be  employed.  These 
experiments  were  made  on  gelatine-coated  paper  exposed  to  the 
air,  that  is  to  say,  under  conditions  which  are  more  unfavour- 
able than  those  in  practice,  inasmuch  as  transparencies  as  a 
rule  are  protected  by  a  cover  glass.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
alteration  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of  air.  We  have 
exposed  to  light  dyed  gelatine  protected  by  a  glass  plate.  What- 
ever the  dye  used  the  alteration  is  produced  very  slowly,  whilst 
a  companion  test,  made  with  exposure  to  the  air,  decolourised 
much  more  rapidly.  This  difference  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
current  knowledge,  since  experiments  on  the  permanence  of  dyed 
materials  have  given  analogous  results.  .We  have  likewise- 
stated  the  action  of  various  chemical  bodies  on  the  dyed 
gelatine.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  some  of  them, 
for  example  chrome  alum,  exert  a  preserving  effect.  After- 
treatment  with  a  suitable  substance  would  thus  permit  of  the- 
use  of  dyes  which,  if  used  directly,  would  yield  images  of  too- 
impermanent  a  character: — 


Comparative 

test  exposed 

Dyes. 

to  air  and 

With  exclu- 

Treated with 

Treated  with 

light  without 

sion  of 

copper 

chrome 

treutment. 

jur. 

sulphate. 

alum. 

Bleu  soluble  R  B  ... 

4 

2 

1 

I 

Erythrosine 

5 

4 

0 

4 

Ponceau  10  B  B   ... 

t> 

— 

0 

1 

Ponceau  3  R  B     ... 

5 

3 

1 

3 

Araarante  

4 

3 

Couleur 
altcr§e 

2 

LanafuclisineSB... 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Brun  aciile 

3 

1 

0 

1 

A  Practical    Process   for   Qye   Transparencies- 

The  above  method  thus  allows  of  transparencies  in  colours- 
being  made  for  lantern  projection,  stereoscopic  work,  and  the 
decoration  of  windows.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method 
over  the  various  toning  processes  recommended  for  producing 
different  colours  in  transparencies  is  that  it  is  the  only  one- 
which  allows  of  obtaining  any  imaginable  tint  by  a  suitable 
mixture  of  colours.  The  worker  is  in  the  same  position  as  the 
dyer  who,  by  ringing  the  changes  on  his  dye  baths,  secures  a 
whole  range  of  colours  on  fabrics.  Just  as  is  the  dyer,  we  are 
in  the  position  of  reproducing  a  sample  colour,  or  to  modify  it 
in  any  required  manner. 

In  order  to  obtain  positive  transparencies  by  this  plan  we 
can  employ  one  of  the  two  following  methods:  — 

(1)  Sensitise  a  plate  coated  with  a  film  of  gelatine  in  a  bath 
of  brichromate.  For  this  purpose  a  plate  fixed  in  hypo  and 
well  washed  may  be  used.  The  dyed  plate  is  sensitised  in  the 
bichromate  bath,  exposed  behind  a  positive  transparency, 
washed,  and  then  dyed  as  directed  below. 

(2)  The  second  method  is  that  which  we  regularly  use,  since 
it  is  simpler  and  gives  better  results  than  the  preceding.  It 
consists  in  making  a  glass  transparency  direct  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  development,  fixing,  etc.,  then  placing  it  in  bichromate, 
drying,  and  exposing  to  light. 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  exposure,  when  using 
this  second  method,  the  worker  should  proceed  as  follows:— A 
4jiece  of  ordinary  P.O. P.  is  placed  behind  the  bichromated 
transparency :  when  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  highest 
lights  of  the  transparency  are  quite  black  the  exposure  may  be 
considered  finished.^  It  may  be  noted  that  too  much  exposure 
is  preferable  to  too  little.     It  now  remains  only  to  wash  and 


'  This  process  has  been  suggested  l>y  M.  l.  Didier  in  an  article,  on  "Simplified 
Pinatype,"  "  La  Photographie  des  Cuuli-iirs,  '  May,  1907.  See  also  "  La  Photo- 
graphie  des  Couleurs,"  October,  1900,  ainl  p'ebruary,  1908. 
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•dye  the  positive.     Whichever  of  the  two  above  processes  are 
-used  this  last  operation  is  the  same. 

The  plate  is  sensitised  in  the  following  solution: — 

Ammonium  bichromate  10  grs. 

Ammonia,  22  deg 50    „ 

Water  250  ccs. 

This  operation  is  done  in  daylight,  the  bichromated  gelatine 
not  being  sensitive  till  dry.  The  plate  is  then  put  to  dry 
thoroughly  in  the  dark,  after  taking  ofl  any  adhering  drops  of 
water,  which  would  produce  stains.  It  is  then  exposed  to  light. 
The  plate  is  then  washed  until  quite  colourlesss,  either  in 
-ordinary  water  or,  more  rapidly,  in  a  solution  of  about  one  per 
■cent,  strength  of  sodium  bisulphite,  afterwards  thoroughly 
washing.     It  now  remains  to  dye  the  plate. 

Dyeing    the    Plate. 

We  employ  the  following  dyes,  which  give  good  results  as 
regards  taking  well  to  the  gelatine,  permanence  in  the  light, 
and  richness  of  tone. 

Ifgjg  (  Lanaf uschine  6  B (Casella) 

][  —  brillante  S  L        ...  ,, 

Blues Cyanol  d'alisarine  B  K  brevets...     (Casella) 

j  Jaunes  pour  papier  M     (Meister) 

Yellows         J^  Jaune  solide  2  G  L  (Casella) 

/  Jaune  de  quinoeline        ,, 

I    4B  1 

Bluish  black Noir  amine   ■<  10  B         >  (Actien) 

(S4B       )        „ 

Violet  black Noir  naphtol (Casella) 

.Proo...  ( Vert  iiaplitol         )  ,„      ... 

Greens  ...         ■••  |  Veit  brillant  d'alizarine  .J  (Casella) 

Violet  Violet  lanacyl  15 Casella) 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  previously  given,  many  other 
■dyes  may  be  used,  but  in  practice  the  above  are  more  than 
sufficient.  It  is  not  recommended  to  dye  the  plate  by  plunging 
it  into  a  dye  bath;  it  is  more  convenient  to  work  as  follows:  — 
Prepare  two  per  cent,  solutions  of  the  various  dyes  and  pour 
a  little  of  each  into  a  cup,  and  then,  with  a  soft  brush,  apply 
this  solution  to  the  plate  as  if  making  a  water-colour  wash 
and  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  outlines  of  the  subject. 
Only  the  image  portions  of  the  positive  will  take  the  dye,  the 
whites  remaining  intact.  If  dyeing  is  not  quick  enough  the 
plate  may  be  slightly  warmed  by  holding  it  over  a  gas  flame. 
When  it  is  thought  that  the  dyeing  is  sufficiently  intense  the 
plate   is  washed   and  its  colour  can  then   be  modified,   or  its 


intensity  increased,  if  thought  necessary,  by  a  second  applica- 
tion of  the  dye  solution. 

Using    Mixtures    of   Dye*. 

The  worker  will  know  that  all  the  various  colours  may  be 
obtained  by  employing  the  three  primary  dye  solutions  of  red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  If  the  colour  obtained  is  too  vivid  we  can 
correct  this  by  adding  some  of  its  complementary,  following  the 
practice  of  the  dyer.  For  example,  we  get  a  green  by  mixture, 
or'  by  successive  dyeing,  with  the  yellow  and  the  blue.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  green  obtained  is  too  vivid  it  will  be  easy 
to  correct  this  again  by  giving  an  application  of  the  comple- 
mentary of  green,  namely,  red. 

The  same  procedure  is  applied  in  the  case  of  all  other  colours. 
Those,  perhaps,  which  constitute  the  elements  of  the  art  of  the 
dyer  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell 
further  upon  them. 

Other    Applications    of   the    Method. 

So  far  we  have  applied  this  process  simply  to  the  dye-toning 
of  positives  on  glass.  In  the  case  of  prints  on  paper  the 
process  does  not  give  directly  a  satisfactory  result.'  The  whites 
become  coloured  whatever  the  degree  of  exposure  to  light,  and 
the  general  appearance  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  prints 
obtained  by  processes  such  as  carbon,  gum-bichromate,  or  oil. 
We  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  colour  of  the 
plate  on  to  tissues,  the  transparency  acting  after  the  manner 
of  a  printing  plate.  The  results  obtained  show  that  the  pro- 
cess, although  giving  so  far  very  imperfect  results,  is  susceptible 
of  application  in  this  way. 

Lastly,  it  is  possible  to  modify  the  method  for  the  intensifica- 
tion of  negatives  by  using  dyes  which  are  of  an  inactinic  colour 
and  not  subject  to  alteration  in  the  light.  The  snperimposition 
of  the  image  of  the  negative  and  that  of  the  colour  produces 
an  intensification  which  will  have  the  advantage  of  not  coarsen- 
ing the  grain  of  the  image  as  do  most  intensifiers. 

In  conclusion  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  Lemoult, 
who  has  kindly  lent  me  numerous  samples  of  dyes  for  the 
above  experiments,  and  who,  moreover,  has  rendered  me  much 
useful  help.  LoDis  Lemaibe. 

"  In  the  pinatype  process,  which  rests  on  the  same  principle,  prinU  are  obtained 
DO  paper  with  perfectly  pure  whites  by  printing  not  directly  by  aid  of  a  dye  sol u lion 
but  by  applying  lh«  paper  to  receive  the  image  to  a  print  plate  containing  the  dye. 


A    BRIEF    HISTORY    OF    THE     HAND-CAMERA    AND     ITS 

POSSIBILITIES. 


[A  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair  at  the  Croydon  Camera 
title  (evolved  in  advance  from  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  club's 
matter. — Eds.  "B.J."] 

Aftbr  some  preliminary  observations  of  the  light  discursive    sort, 
Mr.  Sinclair  said  : — 

Let  us  first  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  see  what  the  hand-camera 
is  and  how  it  came  into  being — retrospect  historical,  yet  not  with- 
out interest.  Our  definition  would  not  be  that  of  the  late  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  when  he  occupied  the  editorial  chair  at  the  "  British  Journal 
of  Photography."  TraiU  Taylor  had  to  give  evidence  in  an  action 
brought  for  infringement  of  patent.  The  great  man  w^s  being 
examined,  and  was  asked  :  "  Now,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  what  is  a  hand- 
camera?  "  The  doyen  of  photographic  journalism  replied  :  "  A  hand- 
camera  is  one  of  those  cameras  you  buy  very  cheaply  and  place  into 
a  school-boy's  hands,  and  he  expects  to  produce  works  of  art."  I  am 
afraid  the  description  would  not  hold  good  to-day,  at  Jeast,  in  some 
inatances,  so  far  as  the  "  very  cheaply  "  is  concerned.  But  to  re- 
trace our  steps.  The  hand-camera  was  not  bom  a  hand-camera ;  it 
was  evolved  from  the  detective  camera,  much  as  a  frog  is  evolved 
from  the  tadpole.     When  the  detective  camera  was  designed,  no 


Club.     We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  slightly  altering  the  original 
honorary  secretary)  to  render  it  more  in  accordance  with  the  subject 

one  foresaw  its  development.  In  those  dark  ages  plates  were  far 
slower  than  they  are  to-day,  and  some  support  for  the  instrument 
was  essential.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  at  the  American  Centennial 
Exhibition,  a  series  of  photographs  was  obtained  without  a  permit 
by  means  of  a  camera  in  a  covered  box,  but  this  was  done  by  stand- 
ing it  on  any  convenient  pedestal.  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  was  one  of 
the  first  to  realise  the  possibilities  of  the  detective  camera.  In 
1881  he  showed  at  the  R.P.S.  a  real  twin-lens  camera.  It  was  fitted 
with  two  lenses,  actuated  by  the  same  rack  and  pinion  :  one 
was  used  to  take  the  picture  while  the  other  formed  a  focussing 
finder,  but  without  a  reflecting  mirror.  The  mechanism  was  enclosed 
in  a  box,  which  also  contained  thirteen  double  dark  slides.  '  Why 
thirteen  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was,  through  the  inventor  having 
been  connected  with  reporting  and  publishing,  he  wanted  a  book- 
sellers' dozen.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  made  another  camera 
with  only  one  lens,  with  focussing  arrangement  and  diaphragm 
shutter,  and  slides  contained  inside  the  box.     His  focussing  scale  was 
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characteristically  timed  by  driving  tin-tacks  into  tiie  side  of  the 
camera  round  the  milled  head  of  the  focussing  screAV,  on  which  a 
mark  was  made  to  act  as  a  pointer. 

His  third  camera  was  a  great  achievement  in  design,  and  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  focal-plane  shutter.  It  consisted  of  two 
spheres,  one  inside  the  other,  the  outer  one  having  a  lens  at  one 
pole  and  a  dark  slide  at  the  other.  The  inner  sphere  revolved,  amd 
was  cut  away  to  allow  of  an  opening  for  the  lens  and  another  for 
the  plate.  Two  Petzval  portrait  lenses  of  equal  foci  were  con- 
nected with  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  the  central  rays  from  one  of 
these  lenses  were  centred  on  a  right-angled  prism  connected  with  a 
magnifying  eyepiece,and  this  formed  the  finder.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  camera  could  be  held  in  the  hand,  whereas  the  foi-mer 
models  were  intended  to  be  used  on  the  ground.  Bolas  also  an- 
nounced an  opera-glass  camera,  one  eyepiece  forming  the  focussing 
finder. 

After  1881  the  photographic  world  became  somnolent  so  far  as 
"detective"  cameras  were  concerned,  and  when,  in  1884,  a  patent 
was  taken  out  for  a  photographic  gun  stock,  Traill  Taylor  pointed 
out  there  was  nothing  new  about  it,  and  the  readers  of  the  "  B.J." 
would  remember  how  one  Skaife  had  obtained  pictures  with  a 
pistol  camera  about  twenty  years  previously,  and  then,  no  doubt 
remembering  the  doings  of  Bolas,  he  added  it  was  quite  possible  to 
hold  a  camera  at  the  eye  level  and  take  perfect  instantaneous  views, 
using  the  edges  of  the  camera  for  sighting  purposes.  He  assured 
his  readers  that  if  they  made  the  attempt  the  results  would  surprise 
them.  Progress  towards  a  hand-camera  world  seemed  slow,  but 
nevertheless  the  way  was  beir.^,  prepared,  for  the  tendency  was 
towards  lighter  cameras  and  appaiatus.  In  1882  one  writer  com- 
plains "  that  a  thoroughly  efficient  pocket  apparatus  seems  to  be 
still  a  great  want.  The  so-called  pocket  cameras  are  a  delusion,  a 
mockery,  and  a  snare.  My  idea  of  a  pocket  camera  is  one  that  can 
really  be  put  in  a  coat  pocket."  Still,  the  writer  of  these  remarks 
had  no  thought  of  using  his  camera  in  the  hand. 

In  the  same  year  we  find  improvements  in  shutters,  and  Hunter 
and  Sands'  diaphragm  shutter,  with  regulating  spring,  giving  ex- 
posures of  from  1  to  l-200th  second,  meets  with  much  approval.  In 
1885  at  the  Inventions  E.\hibition  there  were  two  photographic 
novelties  of  first-class  importance,  and  Shew  very  deservedly  re- 
ceived a  medal  for  the  first  really  efficient  commercial  hand-camera, 
known  as  the  "Eclipse."  The  other  exhibit  of  interest  photo- 
graphically was  the  Eastman  roll-holder,  developed  and  improved 
from  the  inventions  of  Melhuish  in  1854  and  Captain  Barr  in  India 
in  1855.  The  latter  worker  had  so  far  anticipated  daylight  loading 
spools  that  he  used  impervious  black  material  at  the  ends  of  his 
rolls  of  sensitive  paper  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  light  before 
and  after  use.  Although  both  Warnerke  and  Mackenstein  had  made 
roll-holders  for  continuous  films,  and  Morgan  and  Kidd  advertised 
one  about  the  same  time,  yet  the  Eastman  holder  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  that  was  ready  for  sale  in  this  country,  and  for  it  East- 
man was  awarded  the  R.P.S.  medal.  The  following  year  (1886) 
another  detective  camera  appeared,  known  as  Smith's  Patent 
Monocular  Duplex.  It  was  much  like  a  reflex  in  appearance  when 
in  use,  but  the  makers  stated  in  their  advertisement  "  that  it  looks 
like  a  small  portmanteau  when  carried."  At  this  period  the  idea 
of  a  detective  camera  was  paramount.  In  1887  Melton  Prior,  de- 
scribing his  experiences  in  the  Kaffir  War  with  an  ordinary  camera, 
thought  that  quite  possibly  in  the  future  a  detective  camera  might 
be  actually  used  in  an  engagement,  and  suggested  lines  on  which 
such  a  camera  should  be  made.  Can  we  imagine  a  war  corres- 
pondent to-day  burdening  himself  with  an  instrument  which 
necessitated  the  ground  glass  and  tripod  stand  ?  1888  and  1889  were 
years  of  greaA  advance,  and  at  their  close  what  was  considered  to 
be  a  photographic  ugly  duckling  may  be  said  to  have  entirely 
emerged  from  its  egg,  and  was  prepared  to  stand  buffets  from  every 
quarter,  and  such  buffets  were  heartily  given  by  all  the  high  priests 
of  Che  craft.  In  the  former  year,  1888,  the  North  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  had  a  show  of  the  new  cameras,  and  the  "  B  J  " 
gave  an  extended  notice  to  the  last  claimant  for  photographic 
favour  ScoviU  and  Anthony,  of  New  York,  both  had  important 
contributions,  the  former's  camera  being  simply  of  the  box  fom, 
while  the  latter  was  resplendent  with  an  alligator  skin  covering. 
X  here  was  also  a  camera  by  Sharland,  with  Samuel's  bag  changing, 
the  plates  being  in  sheaths,  as  in  many  of  the  more  modern  tvpes  • 


Beck's  camera,  with  a  shutter  designed  by  Newman,  pneumatically 
controlled,  and  working  in  the  diaphragm  slot,  the  whole,  including 
slides,  being  contained  in  a  black  leather  covered  box  ;  and  Marion's 
camera,  designed  by  Brooks,  which  had  a  large  direct-vision  finder. 
These  cameras  were  also  shown  at  the  Photographic  Convention, 
and  made  considerable  sUr.  The  most  important  event  of  1888  was, 
however,  the  birth  of  the  Kodak,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
brought  to  England  in  time  for  these  demonstrations,  and  I  imagine 
that  no  one  who  saw  what  was  at  that  time  purely  a  photographic 
toy,  could  anticipate  what  an  important  impression  it  was  to  make 
on  the  development  of  the  science,  the  art,  and  the  industry  of 
photography. 

Our  review  of  this  year  is,  perhaps,  incomplete  did  we  not 
mention  the  Kerr  camera — one  of  the  first  of  the  automatic  changers. 
The  hand-camera  was  at  this  time  suffering  from  the  unfortunate 
name  conferred  upon  it  at  birth.  The  idea  of  a  detective  or  spy 
is  repugnant  to  most  people,  but  there  were  not  wanting  enthusiasts 
who  endeavoured  to  prove  the  instrument  worthy  a  better  name 
and  status.  One  of  the  most  ardent  of  these  was  Dresser,  quite  a 
free-lance,  and  whose  memory  will  live  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us 
by  an  advertisement  that  Fry,  of  Kingston  dry  plate  fame,  issued 
concerning  a  developer  they  manufactured.  Mr.  Dresser  says  : 
"  Send  me  another  two  gallons."  There  is  a  refreshingly  enthusi- 
astic touch  about  this  that  is  very  admirable.  Dresser  preached 
hand-camera  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  wrote  of  the  pleasure 
he  had  in  using  an  American  hand-camera — ^the  best  he  could  pro- 
cure— and  how  an  improvement  of  his  own  design  was  made  by 
one  Thistleton,  and  was  on  the  market.  He  concluded,  "  I  think 
in  the  future  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  i-plate  detective 
cameras."  This  was  only  a  very  few  years  ago;  the  demand  for 
the  cameras  has  come,  while  Dresser  is  merely  a  memory,  and 
Thistleton  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  the  unknown. 

The  following  year  (1889)  Hepworth  expressed  great  gratification 
that,  unnoticed,  he  had  secured  a  photograph  of  a  man  pouring  water 
into  a  milk  can,  and  suggested  there  was  a  great  future  for  the 
hand  instrument.  His  suggestions  as  to  the  perfect  instrument 
were,  however,  somewhat  primitive,  and  I  am  afraid  he  never  got 
much  beyond  this  early  coup. 

An  American  writer,  Alexander  Black,  in  "Anthony's  Maga- 
zine," dreamed  of  the  detective  camera  of  the  future,  and  his 
picture  is  surprisingly  correct,  and  applies  to  many  cameras  to- 
day. Hear  what  he  says  : — "  The  ideal  detective  camera  will  be 
a  greater  triumph  of  mechanism  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  It  will 
have  a  certain  number  of  features  that  we  can  only  coajecturally 
enumerate.  It  wiU  have  two  or  more  lenses — long  and  short  focus 
— within  the  box  and  quickly  interchangeable.  It  will  have  a 
quickly  operated  focussing  adjustment  for  both  lenses,  and  a  simple 
system  of  stops,  quickly  changed  from  the  outside  of  the  box.  It 
will  have  a  shutter  with  great  versatility  of  speed  and  a  changeable 
aperture  for  different  conditions  of  exposure,  operated  between  the 
discs  of  the  lens,  or  behind  both,  with  a  spring  that  will  never 
vary  in  strength.  It  will  have  a  substitute  for  glass  plates  in  holders, 
yet  better  than  the  present  pa])er  or  film.  It  will  carry  sensitive 
surfaces  for  at  least  a  dozen  negatives,  and  the  more  the  merrier. 
It  will  change  the  position  of  the  sensitive  surfaces  without  opening 
the  box  at  any  point  to  the  light.  The  camera  of  the  future  will 
at  least  have  these  features,  and  all  these  operations  will  be  effected 
from  the  outside  of  the  box  by  mechanism  not  discernible  to  the 
passing  glance.  The  camera  will  be  inconspicuous  in  fonn,  light 
weight,  and  moderate  price." 

During  the  '80's  the  great  feature  was  the  perfection  of  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion,  without  wliich  hand  camera  work  would  have 
been  impossible.  Every  maker  of  plates  had  been  striving  to  obtain 
speed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  decade  everything  was  ripe  for  the 
advance  which  has  since  been  continuous.  1890  saw  the  com- 
,mercial  introduction  of  celluloid  as  a  base  for  photographic  emul- 
sions, and  perhaps  to  tliis  fact  more  tlian  any  other  must  we 
chronicle  the  rapid  development  of  hand-camera  work,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  photographic  industry.  Even  if  none  of  us  use  "  Kodaks  " 
we  must  recognise  the  acumen  and  foresight  of  Mr.  George  East- 
man, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Kodak  has  caused  the 
development  and  success  of  many  businesses  that  at  first  sight  may 
appear  to  be  rivals.  How  often  do  we  find  that  a  beginner  with 
a    "  Brownie "    develops    into    an   enthusiastic    photographer,    who 
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»'anU  something  more  than  a  Kodak  can  supply.  The  Kodak 
popularised  hand-camera  work  as  no  other  camera  had  ever  done, 
and  only  two  or  three  years  after  its  introduction  we  have  Dr.  Nicol, 
of  Chicago,  saying  "that  he  considers  the  present  hand-camera 
iiaze  as  an  almost  unmitigated  evil,"  and  stating  further  that  its 
uses  are  extremely  limited.  Should  the  good  doctor  be  still  living 
(He  is  not. — Eds.,  "B.J.")  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  this  present  year  of  grace.  I  imagine  him  sighing  for 
tlie  silver  bath,  dark-tent,  and  perambulator  of  early  days. 

In  1891 — twenty  years  ago — Burton  suggested  the  "reflex"  type, 
but  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily.    Grubb 
had  used  a  camera  with  a  reflecting  mirror  about  twelve  years  pre- 
viously,  and   Thomas   Sutton  at  an   even   earlier   date,    but  their 
cameras  were  not  for  hand  Use.     Burton  thought  that  the  double 
reflection  from  the  mirror  would  be  the  chief  drawback,  and  curi- 
ously did  not  think  of  one  silvered  on  the  surface.     It  is  interesting, 
in  view  of  the  phenomenal  speeds  demanded  by  purchasers  to-day, 
that  Burton  thought  1-lOth  of  a  second  would  be  fast  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.     Watson   at  this  time  was  advertising  the 
Van  Neck,  and  Loman,  of  Amsterdam,  had  also  a  form  of  reflex, 
but   both  of  these   makes   were   very   primitive  in  the   matter  of 
shutters.     Ross   srtarted  their   twin-lens   and   also  had   a   detective 
camera  in  a  bag,  but  the   triumph  of  their  advertisement  was  a 
small   box   detective,   with  lens,   finder,   and   shutter  complete   for 
£2  10s.     I  never  saw  this  triumph  of  Bond  Street  cut  prices,  and 
1  am  hardly  disposed  to  think  that  the  objective  was  made  of  Jena 
glass,  which  was  then  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  opticians. 
\\"e  also  find  Adams  bringing  out  a  box  camera  with  bag  changing 
and  shutter,  designed  by  Newman,  and  the  following  year  saw  a 
development  of  the  Kerr   automatic  changer   in   the  form   of   the 
Adams  "  Ideal,"  one  of  the  best  cameras  of  this  type  ever  placed 
on  the  market.     Zeiss  lenses  made  the  next  great  advance  in  1893, 
and  the  same  year  saw  the  introduction  of  the  Newman  and  Guardia 
"  B    Camera,"  an  instrument  never  surpassed  for  sterling  workman- 
sliip.     Things  now  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  improvements 
ill  the  design  and  convenience  of  existing  models,  and  it  was  not 
till    1901  and   1902— ten  years  after  Burton's  suggestion— that  the 
reflex  began  to  make  its  mark  on  the  trade.    Since  those  years  there 
IS  very  little  that  is  startlingly  novel  to  chronicle,  unless  we  may  be 
allowed  to  except  the   "  N.S.   Patent    Reflex,"   introduced   in' the 
spring  of   the   present    year.      In   all   previous   reflex   instruments 
which  gave  the  necessary  range  o£  adjustments  for  high-class  hand- 
camera   work,   the   focal-plane   shutter   was    necessary   in   order  to 
protect  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate  until  the  actual  moment 
of   exposure.       The   focal-plane   shutter   is   excellent  for    the   high 
speeds   which  are  rarely  necessary,  but  is  not    desirable    for  the 
slow  speeds  which  are  so  often  required  with  a  reflex.     Moreover, 
blinds  being  made  of  perishable  material  have  a  somewhat  limited 
life,  particulaily  in  hot  and  cold  climates.     In  the  "  N.S.  Reflex  " 
the   blind   for  any   purpose  is   dispensed   with,    and   a   diaphragm 
shutter  is  fitted.     This   is    rendered  possible  by   a  supplementary 
flap  that  foUows  the  mirror  up  after  pressing  the  shutter  release", 
but  such  flap  does  not  come  into  play  until  the  shutter,  which  has 
been  ojx^n  for  focussing,  has  moved  to  a  shut  position.     The  various 
movements  which  take  place   foUow  each  other  so  rapidly  that  no 
allowance  has  to  be  made  in  actual  work  for  the  possibilitv  of  the 
subject  passing  out  of  the  field  of  view.     Of  course,  for  those  who 
require  a  camera  for  high-speed  work  this  camera  is  useless.       Its 
ad\antage3  are,  however,  so  obvious  to  the  ordinary  worker  that 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  thera  here. 

So  to  sum  up  we  may  say  that  owing  to  the  invention  and  pei'- 
lection  of 

gelatino-bromide  emulsion, 
celluloid  films, 
and  modern  lenses, 

a  modern  hand-camera  is  the  principal  factor  in  our  photographic 
Jite,  and  the  patterns  most  favoured  to-day  are  : 
Pocket  cameras,  such  as  the  "  Block-Note,"  "  Tenax  "  "  Bebc  " 

"Sybil,"  and   "Vesta"; 
Folding  film  cameras  of  the  Kodak  type  ; 

Folding  cameras  of  the  Universal  Type,  embodving  every  range 
of  movement,  and  suitable  for  hand  or  st'and,  such  as  the 
banderson,"  "  Correspondents',"  or  "  Una  "  ; 


Focal-plane  folding  camera*,  typified  by  the  "  Ooerz-An«chat«," 

"Palmos,"  and  "  Panros  "  ; 
And  reflex  cameras. 

Such  be  your  photographic  gods,  0  ye  camera  men,  and  each  will 
select  according  to  his  own  idiosyncracies,  and  declare  that  hit 
particular  object  of  worship  is  the  most  fit  for  himself  and  hii 
fellows.  In  thus  outlining  the  development  of  typea  of  modern 
hand-cameras,  I  have  only  mentioned  such  features  of  the  fcene 
as  appeal  to  me  most  desirable  to  mention  in  a  brief  sketch.  The 
numerous  lacunee  I  will  leave  you  to  fill  in,  each  according  to  hi* 
own  ideas. 

Thus  the  hand-camera  being  the  most  important  manifetta- 
tion  of  modern  pliotography,  it  may  seem  almost  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  discuss  its  uses.  They  are  manifest  to  as  all.  The 
world  to-day  without  the  hand-camera  would  be  like  a  world  without 
the  telephone  or  electric  light.  It  adds  to  the  amenities  and 
pleasures  of  life,  and  is  one  of  those  things  which  make  us 
thankful  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
only  regret  I  have  is  that  it  did  not  exist  at  an  earlier  stage  in 
the  world's  history.  How  supremely  interesting  would  be  print* 
of  Boadicea  defending  her  people  against  the  invaders,  the  landing 
of  the  Conqueror  at  Hastings,  Chaucer  wending  his  way  to  Canter- 
bury, Shakespeare  crossing  the  fields  to  Shottery,  Cromwell  ad- 
dressing his  Ironsides,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interesting  records 
which  might  have  been  secured  of  London,  its  streets,  its  pageants, 
and  its  people  in  those  early  days.  Future  times  will  be  blessed 
in  this  matter,  in  that  they  will  have  effective  records  of  to-day, 
due  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  hand-camera. 
Consider  what  would  happen  to  modern  journalism  without  the 
hand-camera.  Some  of  our  daily  illustrated  papers  have  built  up 
a  large  circulation  by  its  means,  and  the  most  striking  and  inter- 
esting of  the  weekly  illustrateds  are  dependent  on  its  help. 

Then  the  hand-camei'a  is  a  great  educational  factor.  It  quickens 
both  eye  and  brains.  To  obtain  perfect  success  in  the  photography 
of  moving  objects  requires  rapidity  of  thought  and  quick  decision — 
attributes  of  the  greatest  value  in  life.  It  teaches  us  to  see  what 
would  otherwise  fail  to  attract  our  notice.  The  making  of  a  set 
of  views  on  a  holiday  stimulates  the  observation,  and  even  if  the 
worker  has  no  glimmerings  of  artistic  appreciation,  his  results  will 
afterwards  serve  to  bring  back  with  startling  distinctnese  all  the 
incidents  of  time,  place,  and  hour  where  and  when  the  photograph 
was  taken. 

Think  of  the  great  developments  of  commerce  and  industry  due  to 
the  hand-camera.  The  producers  of  silver, of  gelatine, of  glass, of  cellu- 
loid, of  paper,  of  metal,  of  leather,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands, 
are  directly  interested,  and  are  exchanging  the  results  of  their 
labour  for  other  commodities  the  wide  world  over.  Block  makers 
and  printers  are  daily  working  to  reproduce  the  results  of  the  craft. 
In  fact,  80  great  is  the  hand-camera  influence  on  industry  at  large, 
that  everyone  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  it.  You  doubt  me  t 
What  does  yonder  greengrocer  or  draper  owe  to  the  hand-camera? 
Watch  a  moment.  A  girl  goes  to  the  former  and  buys  some  banana» 
and  to  the  latter  for  trimming  for  a  new  hat.  Her  money  is 
received  owing  to  an  amateur  in  Burma  or  Siam  using  a  hand- 
camera  in  which  are  Wratten  plates.  Mr.  J.  Buchanan  gives  £10,000 
to  the  Tariff  Reform  League.  Gentlemen,  some  of  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  members  of  this  club.  You  see  how  we 
are  all  bound  together  in  one  great  and  world-wide  influence.  This 
is  a  matter  for  gratification.  Our  horizon  of  life  is  broadened,  and 
we  are  none  the  worse  when  we  recognise  that  we  are  inter-de- 
pendent. 

But  to  come  nearer  home.  The  hand-camera  has  given  all  of  u» 
in  this  room  many  pleasing  moments.  It  records  the  fleeting  glance» 
of  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  resulU  are  more  life-like  than  the 
formal  presentations  of  the  studio.  I  must  confess  that  I  enjoy 
the  photography  of  children  in  their  happy  hours  of  play.  The 
development  of  a  child  is  a  wonderfully  fascinating  subject,  and  one 
which  I  trust  I  may  always  be  young  enough  to  enjoy.  And  then 
I  think  another  use  for  the  hand -camera  may  be  as  a  solace  to  old 
age.  This  time  will  come,  and  even  if  physical  disabilities  prevent 
active  work,  I  fancy  that  I  shall  sit  and  enjoy  again  the  ranAle» 
I  have  been  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.  Then  the  pleasures  will 
be  those  of  imagination,  but  they  will  be  none  the  less  real  on  that 
account.    I  shall  revisit  all  the  places  of  my  youth  in  companv  with. 
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those  who  accompanied    me,  but  have  preceded  me  on  the  long, 

last  journey,  happy  for  what  was  done  while  strength  yet  availed. 
And  all  to  this  end  I  make  little  books  of  platinum  prints  to  illus- 
trate most  of  my  journeys,  much  as  the  squirrel  lays  by  stores  of 
nuts  for  the  winter.  Should  the  fates  not  have  such  a  period  in 
store  for  me,  ithese  books  will  be  handed  down  for  the  enjoyment 
and  enlightenment  of  future  generations. 

Gentlemen,  I  fear  I  am  tiring  you,  but  we  have  arrived  at  thirdly 
and  lastly,  the  possibilities  of  the  hand-camera.  Do  I  think  we  are 
at  the  end  of  development  ?  Far  from  it.  We  may  only  be  starting, 
but  I  would  here  say  that  all  growth  must,  of  necessity,  be  from  the 
scientific  side.  Pictorially— artistically,  if  you  will— use  any  label 
you  like,  you  will  get  change  and  nothing  more.  As  I  pointed  out,  art 
-moves  in  a  circle,  and  the  future  is  not  likely  to  produce  anything 
letter  in  the  realm  of  art  than  has  been  produced  in  the  past.  But 
science  is  always  advancing.  Could  Volta  or  Faraday  see  the  world 
to-day  how  amazed  they  would  be  at  the  triumphs  of  electricity. 
Imagine  Watt  contemplating  the  engines  of  an  "  Olympic,  or 
Baguerre  or  Niepce  watching  a  living-picture  show.  The  develop- 
ments of  applied  science  are  stupendous,  and  I  see  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  there  is  a  glorious  future  before  us.  To  this  end  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  some  day  we  shall  have  much  faster  sensitive 
-surfaces  than  at  present.  I  say  sensitive  surfaces  advisedly,  for  I 
want  a  perfect  film,  thin,  light,  as  transparent  as  glass,  that  will 
"keep  flat  and  not  itself  deteriorate  or  cause  deterioration  of  the 
emulsion  spread  upon  it.  As  for  speed,  it  should  suffice  to  take 
Tapid  snapshots  in  a  street  at  night,  just  reproducing  the  effect  of 
such  light  as  may  be  present.  Then  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  shall  have  a  perfected  colour  process,  by  which  snapshots 
can  be  taken  and  printed.  I  imagine,  if  ever  such  a  process  is 
feasible,  that  the  artistic  soul  of  the  worker  would  have  as  much 
power  of  control  over  the  finished  result  as  is  possible  in  our  more 
teleraentary  work  to-day. 

Then  we  may  expect  to  see  development  of  hand-camera  cinemato- 
graphic work.  The  cinematograph  camera,  as  at  present  made,  is 
not  suitable  for  hand-work  because  of  the  necessity  for  turning  a 
"handle.  In  the  future  we  shall  change  all  this — the  mechanism  will 
start  and  stop  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
use  his  camera  in  both  hands,  or,  at  least,  on  a  unipod,  directing  the 
instrument  in  any  desired  direction.  Such  a  camera  will  enable 
moving-picture  results  to  be  secured  which  are  impossible  to-day. 

Gentlemen,  here  I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  simply  referring 
to  the  hand-camera  as  did  Horace  Smith  to  the  goose  : — 
"For  ever  thou  art  giving 
Solace  to  man  in  life's  brief  pilgrimage." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mecs, 
Mr.  Sinclair  showed  the  working  of  the  "  N.S."  Reflex. 

Discussion. 

This  was  opened  by  Mr.  H.  P.  C.  Harpur,  who  spoke  mainly  in 
reference  to  the  camera  just  alluded  to.  Whilst  favouring  its  many 
good  points,  he  expressed  disappointment  at  not  seeing  a  swing- 
front  fitted.  With  a  fl^.S  lens  of  suitable  focus  for  a  quarter-plate. 
It  was  quite  possible  with  this  attachment  to  get  good  definition  in 
all  planes  from  3  feet  to  infinity. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sellors  suggested  that  focal-plane  shutters  might  be 
fitted  with  two  springs-one  for  slow,  and  another  for  high  speeds. 
He  could  not  understand  why  makers  persisted  in  using  a  perishable 
fabric  like  rubber  cloth  for  the  blind,  when  Pegamoid  was  available. 
He  had  a  home-made  focal-plane  shutter,  with  a  thin  black  Pegamoid 
■bhnd,  which  had  been  in  constant  use  for  over  eleven  years,  and 

Thin,  soft  calf  leather  was  also  suitable.     As  regards  Mr.  Harpur's 
contention,   a  swing-front   undoubtedly   was   useful   in  exceptLa 


cases,  but  if  any  foreground  objects  such  as  trees  were  present,  it 
could  not  be  brought  into  requisition.  He  thought  every  hand- 
camera  should  be  fitted  with  finders,  permitting  it  being  employed 
either  at  the  waist  or  eye  level.  The  importance  of  this  had  been 
forcibly  brought  home  to  him  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Salt  regarded  the  "  N.S."  lens  shutter  as  being  of  a 
very  satisfactory  type.  It  might  not  be  so  efficient  at  large  apertures 
as  some  others,  but  for  accuracy  of  speeds  and  non-liability  to 
derangement,  it  could  not  be  beaten.  With  this  type  it  was  quite 
feasible  approximately  to  scale  the  shutter-speeds  purely  relative 
to  light  action  on  the  plate,  which  scale  would  be  true  for  any  stop 
employed.  If  a  test  were  made  for  "  duration  of  exposure,"  at  a 
small  aperture,  say  /'/4.5,  then  the  duration  of  exposure  and  the 
"  effective  exposure,"  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  coincided.  If 
the  shutter  scale  was  marked  in  accordance  with  the  test,  although 
the  actual  time  'of  opening  and  closing  of  the  shutter  would  be 
lengthened  with  larger  stops,  yet,  owing  to  the  drop  of  efficiency, 
the  effective  exposure  would  remain  constant.  Here  the  stops  pre- 
served their  relative  value,  which  was  not  the  case  with  diaphragm 
shutters  opening  and  closing  from  the  centre.  Mr.  Salt  liere 
attempted  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  duration  of  ex- 
posure and  effective  exposure,  and  made  a  really  good  start.  In  a 
very  short  time,  however,  he,  so  to  speak,  found  himself  tied  up  in 
a  mental  knot,  and,  realising  this,' resumed  his  seat,  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  had  been  understood. 

Dr.  Mees  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  convenient  if  two 
scales  were  provided — one  for  the  "  duration,"  the  other  for  the 
effective  exposure.  Mr.  Salt  suffered  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  which  so  frequently  seemed  to  deter  its  being  conveyed  to 
others.  It  would  igive  him  pleasure  to  explain  in  simple  words  what 
the  last  speaker  really  meant  but  had  not  said.  Whether  Dr.  Mees 
succeeded  or  not  must  at  least  be  open  to  doubt,  as  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  explanation  Mr.  Salt  rose  and  said  that  if  Dr.  Mees  had 
correctly  interpreted  his  meaning,  then  he  (the  speaker)  deserved 
to  be  put  under  restraint.  This  lead  to  an  animated  controversy 
between  the  two,  and  a  pretty  exchange  of  compliments. 

Mr.  C.  Welborne  Piper,  reverting  to  the  historical  aspect,  pointed 
out  that  "  Skaife's  Pistolgraph"  was  apparently  the  first  genuine 
hand-camera,  and  that  soon  after  it  other  small  cameras  were  intro- 
duced by  French  and  English  makers.  One  of  these,  of  French 
origin,  measured  only  about  three  inches  cube,  approximately  the 
size  of  the  modern  Brownie.  The  fact  that  it  was  made  entirely  of 
metal  was  interesting.  It  was,  however,  curious  that  after  the 
introduction  of  these  very  early  small  cameras,  no  others  seemed 
to  have  appeared  for  many  years  Evidently  the  early  workers  had 
not  much  confidence  in  the  possibilities  of  the  small  camera. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  said  he  had  made  lens-shutters  twenty-six  years 
ago.  He  well  remembered  getting  an  order  once  to  fit  a  half-plate 
camera  in  a  box,  and  to  make  a  good  shutter,  which  in  itself  weighed 
over  one  and  a  half  pounds.  The  hand-camera  when  finished  was 
nearly  two  feet  long,  and  containing,  as  it  did,  a  battery  of  heavy 
lenses,  it  was  as  much  as  one  could  do  to  lift  it. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten,  in  reference  to  a  remark  which  had  been 
made  as  to  heavy  cameras  .being  a  preventive  of  shake  during 
exposure,  said  he  did  not  regard  weight  as  being  of  such  importance 
in  this  connection  as  the  position  in  which  the  camera  was  held  and 
its  shape. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Terry  was  glad  to  note  that  the  lecturer  had  referred 
to  the  question  of  slow  shutter  speeds.  Personally,  he  had  never 
found  it  necessary  to  use  a  faster  speed  than  1-16  second.  Many 
workers  habitually  under-exposed  through  driving  their  shutters 
at  an  unnecessary  high  speed. 

Mr.  Sinclair  having  briefly  replied  to  the  many  points  raise<l, 
a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him. 


M^s^sTH''D^r''-~'i"./'='"""'/'   *^«   Christmas   holidays.' 
'luTll        ?■  ^"""^^y*^'  Ltd..  are  closing  their  new  factory  and 
also  their  showrooms  at  25,   Newman  StrLt,   Oxford   Street    W 


frames."  There  were  a  number  of  cases  on  the  list,  in  which  people 
of  the  working-class  were  sued  for  photographs  or  frames  supplied. 
Defendants'  case  was  that  tliey  understood  they  were  going  to  have 
free  enlargements  given  them  as  an  advertisement.  The  enlarge- 
•ments  were  supplied,  but  in  frames,  for  which  payment  was  de- 
manded. His  Honour  adjourned  the  cases,  saying  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  business  methods  adopted,  but  if  the  frames  and  photographs 
were  returned  by  the  next  Court  he  would  strike  out  the  cases. 
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AIR-BRUSH     CONSTRUCTION     AND     CLEANING. 


[In  the  following  article  which  we  reprint  from  the  Process  Year- 
Burdick  deals  with  the  construction  and  development  of  the  modern 
the  company   bearing    that    name,  has    made    a    life-study. — Eds. 

There  are  many  old  workers  with  the  Aerograph  who  will 
remember  the  early  models.  I  think  they  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  machine  we  made  seventeen  years  ago  (which  we  then 
called  the  Fountain  air  brush)  was  capaWe  of  doing  ax  fine  work 
as  the  latest  improved  model.  Three  years  of  har-d  labour  were 
given  to  developing  the  invention,  but  the  broad  principles  of 
construction  were  arrived  at  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty, 
before  the  manufacture  of  the  machine  was  begun.  Yet  the 
structural  improvements  which  have  since  been  carried  out  are 
of  very  great  importance  in  a  practical  way,  although  they  con- 
cern tthemselves    only    with    arrangements    for    cleaning,    repairing. 


Fig..  1. 

and  details  of  construction  which  do  not  materially  affect  the 
working  of  a  machine  w-hen  in  perfect  order. 

These  improvements  are  principally  of  the  kind  which  secure 
longer  life  for  .the  instrument,  that  is,  render  repairs  less  frequent 
and  give  grescter  facility  for  cleaning  and  regulation. 

In  order  to  explain  these  details  better,  I  have  prepared  a 
sectional  view  of  our  twentieth  century  model  "  A,"  together  with 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  colour  delivery  point. 

Our  earliest  model  had  only  a  low  bridge  separating'  the  colour 
receptacle  from  the  working  parts.  As  long  as  the  instrument 
■was  held  with  the  point  down  this  was  all  right,  but  we  soon 
found  that  workers  by  accident  or  inadvertence  got  the  colour 
un  .the    working    part.     Our   illustration    (Fig.    1)    shows   the   pre- 


Fig.  2. 
.caution  we  now  take  to  prevent  this  occurring.  We  insert  in  the 
centre  of  the  instrument  between  two  so/id  partitions  a  small 
<lrum  (P)  having  leather  washers  at  each  end.  I  do  not  need  to 
say  that  this  very  great  precaution  has  absolutely  cured  thia 
•«arly  defect. 

Some  old  workers  will  remember  the  double  or  sliding  finger 
lever  which  was  first  used.  I  show  the  form  in  the  email  sketch 
"(Fig.  3).  This  lever  was  mechanically  perfect  so  far  as  the  control 
of  the  instrument  was  concerned,  but  unfortun.itely  the  rubbing 
cf  the  two  levers  together  caused  wear,  and  after  a  year  or  two 
new  levers  were  needed.     Our  present   method  of  connecting  the 


Book  just  issued  by  Messrs.  A.  VV.  Penrose  and  Co.,  Mr.  C.  L. 
air-brush,  of  which  he,  as  designer  of  the  aerograph,  and  head  of 
"B.  J."] 

two  levers  by  a  link  (L,  Fig.  1)  reduces  wear  to  practically  nil. 
This  form  of  construction  incidentally  gave  ua  the  opportunity 
of  setting  the  needle  for  the  fine  line  by  means  of  a  knurled  band 
(R)  and  an  interior  cam  (M),  connected  through  the  rasing  by 
a  screw.  The  early  models  had  also  a  meatu  for  regulating  the 
line,  but  not  so  perfect  as  this.  While  on  thia  subject,  let  me 
say  that  any  machine  for  drawing  or  finishing  which  doea  not 
have  a  regulator  for  the  line  is  of  little  use  for  small  or  delicate 
work ;  sprays  of  such  a  type  may  do  all  right  for  some  background 
work  or  broad  tints,  but  are  quite  unreliable  for  small  and 
delicate  work. 

The  old  air  valve  with  a  rubber  packing  was  a  source  of  con- 
stant annoyance ;  some  workers  would  put  oil  in  it,  and  then 
there  was  trouble.  The  present  long  valve  stem  (S,  Fig.  1), 
working  in  perfect  alignment  through  holes  in  nuts  at  either  end 
of  the  valve  stem,  secures  such  a  perfect  seating  for  the  valve 
at  A  that  we  are  able  to  use  leather  instead  of  rubber ;  this 
construction  also  enables  the  tension  of  the  air  valve  spring  to  be 
adjusted — incidentally  permits  of  removing  the  hand  piece  without 
detaching  the  valve  stem  from  the  rubber  air  tube. 

Coming  now  to  the  spraying  nozzle  and  the  needle  valve.  We 
have  reduced  the  diameter  of  the  cap,  and  thereby  minimised 
the  danger  of  the  tip  not  coming  central  in  the  air  outlet.  A  large 
cap,  through  having  a  broader  seating,  rauat  always  be  less  accu- 


Fig.  3. 

rate,  as  a  slight  unevenness  or  particles  of  dirt  getting  under  on* 
side  would  throw  the  point  out  of  alignment. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  air  brushes  in  which  the 
needle  is  easily  removable  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  needle  rarely  or  never  needs  cleaning,  except 
when  very  sticky  colours  are  used  there  is  never  enough  dirt 
attaching  to  the  needle  to  prevent  good  work.  The  bete  noir  oi 
the  air-brush  worker  is  lint  and  dirt  which  lodge  in  the  poiiit 
of  the  instrument ;  the  needle  comes  away  from  such  dirt  because 
it  is  tapered,  but  the  dirt  forms  in  a  ring  at  the  point  indicated 
by  D  in  Fig.  2.  In  order  to  get  at  this  part  conveniently  to  clean 
it,  we  detach  the  front  of  the  instrument  at  E,  the  needle  then 
comes  away  with  the  back  portion  of  the  instrument,  and  it  is 
easy  to  get  at  the  seat  of  the  trouble ;  to  remove  this  dirt  a  hooked 
wire  is  necessary,  but  must  be  used  with  great  care,  or  the 
platinum  tip  may  be  damaged. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  tip,  which  is  made  of  pure  platinnm, 
should  be  small  and  perfect  in  construction,  in  order  to  obtain 
fine,  soft  tints  with  the  minimum  of  air  pressure.  'We  have 
adopted  7-l,0OCth  of  an  inch  as  the  size  of  the  taper  opening  in 
the  extreme  point.  If  we  were  careless  in  the  construction  of 
this  or  the  size  of  the  air  opening,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
work  the  machine  with  a  foot  pump;  it  would  run  away  with 
so  much  air  and  require  a  very  high  pressure  to  secure  satis- 
factory fineness  of  spray. 

From  our  long  experience  yie  have  adopted  ^  deg.  as  the  angle 
for    the    needle    point.      Sometimes    this    point    gets    accidentally 
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bent ;  it  may  be  straightened  if  not  too  much  damaged,  and 
smoothed  upon  an  oilstone  or  soft  emery  paper.  If  this  is 
sharpened  or  ground  out  of  shape  by  someone  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  construction,  there  is  danger  of  spoiling  the  working 
of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  damaging  the  tip. 

Ko  one  may  claim  perfection  for  their  work,  but  we  should  not 
change  our  present  type  of  construction  except  as  the  result  of 
further  experience  suggested  by  the  requirements  of  the  many 
thousand  workers  with  the  instrument. 

The  Aerograph  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  delicate  and  sensitive 
instrument  to  meet  the  nice  requirements  of  artists.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  many  expressions  of  appreciation  which  our  efforts 
have  met  with  from  artists  all  over  the  world. 

Chas.  L.  Buedick. 


THE    LATE    H.    SNOWDEN    WARD. 

Following  the  announcement  last  week  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Snowden 
Ward  in  New  York  on  December  8,  we  are  now  able  to  give  authen- 
ticated details  of  the  illness  to  which  Ward  succumbed  within 
two  days.  Mr.  S.  H.  Horgan,  of  the  "  Inland  Printer,"  in  a  letter 
to  the  Editor  of  the  "British  Journal,"  writes  as  follows  on  the  day 
of  Ward's  death  : — 

The  cable  brought  you  the  sad  news  that  the  splendid,  healthy- 
looking,  hearty  H.  Snowden  Ward  was  dead.  I  just  want  to  supple- 
ment-it hurriedly,  so  as  to  catch  the  first  steamer,  by  stating  some 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death  as  far  as  they  could 
be  gathered  to-day.  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  it  was  from  Mr. 
Ward's  best  friend  in  the  following  dispatch  to  my  country  home  : — 

"  Mt  Dear  Horcax, — You  will  be  deeply  pained  to  learn  that  our 
mutual  friend,  H.  Snowden  W'ard,  died  early  this  a.m.,  after  a  short 
illness  during  which  he  was  unconscious.  So  passes  one  of  the 
bravest  of  spirits  and  the  most  lovable  of  men.     R.I. P. 

"  New  York,  December  7,  1911.  John  A.  Tennant." 

Hurrying  to  New  York,  it  was  learned  at  the  National  Arts  Club, 
where  Mr.  Ward  was  stricken,  that  he  had  been  working  very  hard 
in  his  room  on  a  lecture  on  "  Charles  Dickens  in  America,"  which 
lie  was  to  deliver  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American 
Institute  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.  He  had  left  orders  that  he 
must  not  be  disturbed,  so  when  a  telephone  message  came  for  him 
it  was  answered  that  he  "was  not  in."  But  for  his  strict  orders 
not  to  be  disturbed,  his  serious  illness  might  have  been  discovered 
sooner. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  President  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute,  became  alarmed  when  Mr.  Ward  failed  to  appear 
before  the  splendid  audience  that  awaited  him ;  so,  after  the  audience 
was  dismissed,  he  went  with  some  other  friends  of  Mr.  Ward  to  the 
National  Arts  Club  and  up  to  Mr.  Ward's  bedroom.  They  found 
liim  lying  on  the  bed  unconscious.  Two  physicians  were  summoned, 
and  when  Mr.  Ward  was  aroused  he  told  them  in  a  dazed  way  that 
he  had  a  severe  pain  in  his  ear ;  that  he  had  caught  a  little  cold  in 
Buffalo  two  weeks  before,  and  that  he  had  a  severe  ear-ache.  Then 
he  became  unconscious. 

He  was  removed  to  a  private  hospital  and  an  ear  specialist  called 
m.  A  test  was  made  of  his  spinal  fluid,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
swarming  with  pneumonia  germs.  The  mastoid  operation  was  per- 
formed in  the  hope  of  draining  off  the  germs  from  his  brain,  but  the 
doctors  said  that  the  pneumonia  germs  increased  so  fast  that  they 
were,  it  seemed,  actually  devouring  him. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Weed  Ward,  who  had  been  telegraphed  for  early, 
arrived  from  Albany,  150  miles  away,  and  was  with  him  when  he 
died,  though  he  was  unconscious  to  the  end.  This  afternoon  his  body 
is  being  taken  to  Albany,  where  the  funeral  will  take  place  to- 
morrow afternoon  from  his  brother-in-law's  home. 

Mr.  Ward's  sudden  death  is  particularly  sad  from  the  fact  that 
this  was  to  be  a  most  successful  lecture  season  for  him  here.  He 
had  worked  up  considerable  enthusiasm  over  Charles  Dickens  and 
his  centenary,  and  he  was  enthusiastic  over  the  engagements  he  had 
already  received,  which  extended  into  next  April. 

No  single  individual  had  done  as  much  as  Mr.  Ward  to  acquaint 
us  with  ttie  homes  and  haunts  of  Shakespeare,  Thackeray,  and 
Uickens.   His  Canterbury  Pilgrimages  and  his  lectures  on  photography 


were  popular,  and  his  place  with  us,  it  is  likely,  will  never  be  filled. — 
Sincerely  yours,  S.  H.  Horgan. 

New  Y'ork,  December  8,  1911. 


Mr.  Pirie  Macdonald,  from  whom  we  received  the  first  cable  mes- 
sage of  Ward's  death,  in  sending  us  a  corrected  press  account 
of  his  decease,  adds  : — "Of  course,  you  in  England  feel  the  loss  of 
the  dear  fellow  even  more  than  we  in  America,  though  his  going . 
will  leave  a  most  distinct  void  in  our  circle.  ...  I  was  very  fond  of 
him." 


PLATINUM  PRODUCTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  "Times,"  in  the  highly  informative  "Supplement"  of  its  ■ 
issue  of  December  15,  dealing  with  the  industries  of  Russia,  gives 
the  following  particulars  of  the  production  of  platinum  in  Russian 
territory  : — 

The  bulk  of  the  woi'ld's  supply  of  platinum  is  obtained  from 
Russia,  and  the  output  is  important,  as  the  highest  price  recorded 
for  the  metal  has  been  reached  this  year.  The  world's  supply  falls 
far  short  of  the  demand,  which  is  growing  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  the  price  in  America  being  £8  17s.  to  £9  5s.  per 
ounce  and  in  Great  Britain  approximately  £8  12s.  The  main  supply- 
is  obtained  from  the  Ural  Mountains ;  last  year  it  amounted  to 
175,720  ozs.,  according  to  the  official  records,  but  the  actual  supply 
is  greater,  as  a  quantity  is  sold  without  being  officially  recorded. 
The  platinum  is  found  in  placer  deposits  in  several  districts,  the 
output  being  as  follows  : — 


Tcherdin     6,352  oz. 

Perm 46,022  ,, 

South  Ekaterinburg  965  ,, 


South  Vorkhotur  ...   110,800  oz. 
North  Verkhotur  ...      11,575,, 
North  Ekaterinburg  6  ,, 


There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  the  output  for  several  years, 
influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  higher  prices  which  have  been  obtain- 
able, as  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 


- 

Output. 

Increase. 

1910           

1909           

1808           

175,720  oz. 
164,118  „ 
150,792  „ 

11,602  oz. 
7,320   „ 

The  output  of  these  districts  is  changing ;  some  are  falling  off, 
whilst  others  are  increasing.  The  annexed  schedule  will  make  that 
clear  : — 


Output, 
191(1. 


Output, 

1908. 


Tcherdin        

Perm 

South  Verkhotur 
North  Verkhotur 
South  Ekaterinburg 
North  Ekaterinburg 


6JJ52  oz. 
46,022   „ 

110,800   „ 

11,575   „ 

90.-)   „ 

0   .. 


7,452  oz. 
36,735   „ 
97,747   „ 
13,932   „ 

1,820   „ 
nil 


Increase. 


9,287 
13,053 


6 


Decrease. 


1,100 


2,357 
861 


It  may  be  assumed  that  the  actual  output  is  about  double  the 
ofiieial  given  above,  as  large  quantities  reach  the  market  clandes- 
tinely. The  richer  placer  deposits  have  been  derived  from  the 
weathering  of  a  variety  of  olivine,  which  occurs  in  the  Ural 
Mountains  in  a  somewhat  narrow  zone,  and  they  occur  along  the 
mountain  slopes  in  the  river  beds.  The  average  yield  appears  to 
be  falling  off  throughout  the  district,  as  it  is  now  only  0.07  oz.  of 
crude  platinum  per  ton  of  gravel ;  formerly  it  was  considerably 
greater.  The  workers  have  now  either  to  exploit  poorer  placers,  or 
to  develop  richei-  ones,  which  from  their  position  are  more  difficult 
of  access  and  to  work. 

Prospecting  last  year  in  the  chief  platinum  region  has  shown  that 
additional  deposits  are  not  likely  to  be  found;  other  districts  have- 
now  been  worked  for  seventy-five  years  and  new  discoveries  are  not 
likely ;  the  olivine  districts  of  the  Northern  Urals  have  not  been 
explored,  and  it  is  only  there  that  additional  placers  are  likely 
to  be  found.  More  modern  methods  of  working  the  deposits  are- 
now  being  introduced,  dredgers  as  well  as  excavators  being  em- 
ployed. 

In  the   opinion  of  experts  tlip  price  of  platinum   should  be  no- 
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higher  than  that  of  Rold,  in  order  that  the  market  may  be  retained  ; 
for  at  the  present  high  price  the  various  industries  using  platinum 
will  attempt  to  find  substitutes  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  is  not 
absolutely  indispensable. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  GEORGE  TAYLOR. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Taylor  suddenly  from  heart  failure 
at  the  National  Liberal  Club  on  Friday,  December  15,  a  notable 
figure  passes  from  the  ranks  of  commercial  photography.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  head  of  the  firm  of  A.  and  G.  Taylor,  pioneers  in  the 
supply  of  cheap  photographic  portraits  and  enlargements.  A  Scots- 
man by  birth,  Mr.  Taylor  was  possessed  of  keen  business  instincts, 
yet  the  story  of  his  success  must  sound  like  a  romance  in  the  ears 
of  photographers  who  are  put  to  hard  shifts  in  making  a  bare  living 
out  of  photography.  According  to  notices  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  daily  Press,  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  started  life  as  a 
carpenter's  apprentice  at  Aberdeen,  his  employer  being  associated 
with  the  building  of  the  castle  at  Balmoral. 

Having  dabbled  as  an  amateur  in  photography,  it  occurred  to 
young  Taylor  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  secure  photographs  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  family.  Taylor  enlisted  the  aid  of  John 
Blown,  whose  friendship  he  had  made  while  engaged  on  the  castle 
works,  and  as  her  Majesty  willingly  consented,  a  series  of  valuable 
copyrights  were  obtained.  Upon  the  sum  realised  from  the  sale  of 
these  photographs  Mr.  Taylor  opened  a  studio  and  apparatus-store 
in  London,  and  within  a  few  years  was  well  on  his  way  to  the 
command  of  a  great  fortune.  He  opened  studios  in  a  number  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  country,  and  having  organised  a  complete 
system  of  "clubs"  in  connection  with  factories  and  workshops  and 
offices,  the  working  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  photo- 
graphed, either  singly  or  in  groups,  on  a  vast  scale.  By  his  own 
confession  he  was,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  making  £5,000  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  £10,000  a  year,  at  the  end  of  20  years 
£20,000  a  year,  and  for  a  few  years  succeeding  (at  which  time  he 
\*as  doing  a  huge  trade  in  pictorial  postcards)  he  made  even  £30,000 
a  year. 

He  invested  a  substantial  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  estate 
in  the  most  commanding  part  of  Reigate  Hill,  adjoining  Walton 
Heath  golf  course.  He  presented  Queen's  Park  to  the  people  of 
Reigate,  and  recently  offered  Colley  Hill,  on  his  estate,  to  the  public 
on  generous  terms,  that  the  magnificent  view  might  be  preserved  for 
the  nation. 


Pftoto  •  roecDanical  Dotes* 


Retirement  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton  from  the  L.C.C. 
School  of  Photo-Engraving. 

The  annual  supper  of  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving  and 
Lithography  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  Gray's  Inn  Larder, 
under  the  chairmanship  ot  Mr.  Cecil  Rea,  the  former  art  master 
of  the  school.  Sir  George  Frampton,  R.A.,  who  has  hitherto  always 
presided,  telephoned  his  regrets  and  sent  his  cordial  good  wishes. 
Among  other  guests  present  were  Messrs.  D.  S.  Maccoll,  Nelson 
Dawson,  Rickards,  E.  M.  Rich,  S.  Hicks,  Wm.  Gamble,  Frank 
Colebrook,  Dr.  Mees,  and  Dr.  Garnett.  The  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  disclosure  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Recknell,  the  student  who 
proposed  the  health  of  the  principal,  that  Mr.  Newton  was  resigning 
his  position  after  the  end  of  the  present  session.  Dr.  Garnett,  Mr. 
Bayes,  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  all  referred  in  a  most  sympa- 
thetic way  to  this  event.  Mr.  Newton,  in  reply,  and  speaking  under 
emotion,  said  that,  while  he  knew  he  would  be  disappointing  many 
of  his  friends,  he  felt  certain  that  he  would  be  doing  as  much  for 
the  community  at  large  in  co-operating  with  the  firm  to  which  ho 
was  going  as  he  had  been  doing  at  the  school.  He  was  not  leavinR 
from  any  dissatisfaction  or  disappointment  with  the  conditions  of 
his  service  under  the  Council,  nor  from  motivei  of  greed,  but  because, 
after  very  serious  consideration,  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  refuse 
the  invitation  to  associate  himself  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Wratten 
and  Wainwright,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wratten  and 
Dr.  Mees,  had  already  done  so  much,  and  was  likely  to  do  so  much 


more,  for  the  photographic  industry.  He  sincerely  thanked  them 
for  their  reception  of  the  toast,  and  asiured  them  that  he  could  not 
have  spent  a  happier  time  than  the  strenuous  ten  yean  lie  should 
have  had  as  Principal  of  the  L.C.C.  School  of  Photo-Engraving. 
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COLLECTED  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MEMBERS  OF  JAPANESE 

SOCIETIES. 

{From  a  Kyoto  Correspondent.) 

The  following  clubs  united  in  organising  an  exhibition  this  autumn 

in  the  grounds  of  the  park  at  Mino,  near  Osaka  : — 

Kyoto — The  Photographic  Society. 

Kyoto— The  Camera  Club. 

Osaka — The  Japan  Camera  Club  of  Osaka. 

Osaka — The  Naniwa  Photographic  Club. 

Kobe — Camera  Friends'  Club. 

Kobe — Club  for  Photographic  Study. 
The  time  and  place  were  appropriately  chosen.  Mino  is  a  few 
miles  out  of  Osaka,  and  is  one  of  its  most  popular  resorts.  Osaka 
itself  is  on  a  dead  flat  plain — the  delta  of  several  large  rivers — and 
is  a  very  hot  and  trying  place  in  the  summer.  Mino  is  a  little  way 
up  the  slopes  of  the  chain  of  hills  that  run  from  Kyoto  to  Kobe,  and 
is  the  nearest  resort  to  Osaka  where  one  can  get  a  little  cool  air,  and 
in  the  summer  evenings  the  excellent  electric  car  service  brings 
thousands  of  people  out.  Then  in  the  autumn  the  wonderful  tints 
of  the  maples,  which  with  the  picturesque  pines,  are  all  around  the 
waterfalls  that  abound,  attract  the  people  in  great  numbers,  not  only 
from  Osaka,  but  from  Kyoto  and  Kobe,  both  of  which  are  equidis- 
tant, so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maple  season  was  an  appropriate 
time  for  an  exhibition,  and  that  Mino  was  a  most  suitable  place, 
being  convenient  for  all  three  cities. 

In  order  to  view  this  exhibition  and  report  to  you,  your  corre- 
spondent took  up  a  Japanese  photographic  friend,  and  journeyed 
down  by  road  in  a  motor  car  in  two  hours,  the  country  being  in  its 
full  autumn  beauty,  and  the  rice  harvest  in  full  swing.  The  hall 
provided  was  a  most  suitable  one,  and  the  pictures,  some  hundreds 
in  number,  were  well  hung  for  light,  the  only  fault  being  that  so 
little  space  was  left  between  the  frames ;  and  the  display  was  quite 
the  most  important  one  ever  held  in  Japan,  and  altogether  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  six  societies  concerned. 

As  has  been  said  before  several  times,  the  Japanese  have  never 
struck  out  any  special  line  for  themselves  in  photography,  which  is 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  skill  they  have  in  certain 
phases  of  pictorial  art.  Photography  has  been  greatly  practised  in 
Japan  in  a  professional  way,  but  there  has  never  existed  anything 
like  the  great  school  of  amateurs  such  as  we  possess,  though  during 
the  past  few  years  amateurs  have  greatly  increased,  and  many  clubs 
and  societies  have  recently  been  formed. 

The  professional  photographer  is  mainly  a  portraitist,  and  is  in 
about  the  stage  of  30  years  ago  in  England.  In  the  towns  they 
abound,  and  every  village  has  one.  The  extent  of  this  trade  may 
be  gauged  by  the  immense  imports  of  plates  and  papers;  though 
now  protected  by  a  50  per  cent,  duty,  the  Japanese  are  trying  (not 
very  successfully)  to  make  these  things  themselves.  In  some  of  the 
larger  cities  great  businesses  have  been  built  up  for  supplying 
picture  postcards  and  prettily  coloured  photographs,  the  latter  much 
purchased  by  the  passing  tourist.  The  limitations  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  photographic  art  have  been  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  restriction  to  the  older  processes,  such  as  silver 
and  P.O. P..  and  latterly,  bromide,  carbon  and  platinum  have  been 
a  little  used,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that 
gum-bichromate,  ozobrome  and  bromoil  have  given  the  Japanese  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do,  and  there  does  seem  a  little  pro- 
bability that  something  characteristic  may  be  evolved  durintr  'O^ 
next  few  years.  Of  course  most  of  the  pictures  in  t"^**  ?'" 
tion  were  bromides,  none  bad,  but  the  bulk  just  f""-  S°°^J"°^.^ 
perhaps  20  per  cent,  would  be  accepted  and  i^ng  at  an  fcnglisn 
exhibition.  But  the  gum-bichromate,  the  carbon  and  the  oils  rank 
verv  much  higher,  and  75  per  cent,  of  these  exhibits  may  be  classef 
as  excellent,  both  artistically  and  technically.  With  their  wonde 
fully  supple  hands,  the  Japanese  ought  to  greatly  excel  in  the  > 
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of  the  brush.  There  is  one  exhibitor  who  seems  to  be  quite  a  master, 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  others,  for  he  excels  in  all  branches 
of  the  work,  and  not  one  of  his  numerous  exhibits  but  is  of  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence — this  is  Mr.  T.  Naike,  of  Kyoto. 

Beginning  with  the  bromides,  the  two  that  seem  to  stand  apart  from 
the  rest,  one  a  toned  bromide  by  S.  Ikitani,  of  Osaka,  "  Boats  and 
Reflections,"  is  a  very  fine  composition,  and  is  in  every  way  artistic 
and  harmonious;  the  other,  by  Mr.  Matsumoto,  of  Osaka,  "A 
Waterfall,"  the  water  being  rendered  in  a  most  wonderful  manner, 
the  whole  picture  besides  being  well  composed.  Mr.  Nakai,  of 
Kyoto,  has  some  large  coloured  bromides  treated  in  a  very  uncommon 
way,  and  very  artistic.  Of  the  carbons,  the  only  one  requiring 
mention  is  by  K.  Teishu,  of  Osaka,  a  typical  Japanese  landscape  in 
green,  with  a  fine  sky.  In  platinum  there  are  few  exhibits,  and 
here  the  disadvantage  is  seen  of  having  to  use  what  appears  from 
the  result  to  be  Japanese  made  papers,  for  no  pictures  shown  would 
be  considered  to  be  exhibition  examples  of  the  process.  Attempts  to 
make  platinum  paper  in  Japan  began  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Burton,  and 
very  little  improvement  seems  to  have  been  made  with  it  since  his 
death. 

In  ozobrome  the  exhibits  are  but  few.  Bv  far  the  finest  is  the 
study  of  trees  and  houses  by  T.  Naike,  of  Kyoto,  in  every  way  of 
high  quality,  and  shows  of  what  the  process  is  capable  in  the  hands 
of  a  master.  "  The  House  Wall  and  Persimmon  tree,"  by  K. 
Kumagai,  of  Kyoto,  also  shows  well  the  same  points. 

In  gum-bichromate,  rice  stubble  field  with  bare  trees  in  distance, 
by  K.  Sabaki,  of  Osaka,  is  very  pleasing,  and  Mr.  Komitani  has  a 
similar  theme  well  done.  C.  Aoki,  of  Osaka,  has  a  fine  pine  tree 
study. 

Coming  now  to  oil  and  bromoil,  we  have  a  large  exhibit  both  in 
monochrome  and  multi-colour,  showing  every  phase.  A  great  num- 
ber of  grades  of  paper  have  been  used,  some  apparently  quite  unsuit- 
able for  the  process ;  but  considering  that  no  Japanese  ever  received 
a  lesson  from  any  master  in  pigmenting,  and  that  the  brushes  used 
here  are  very  imperfect  tools,  and  most  of  the  ink  not  well  adapted 
for  the  process,  the  exhibition  in  this  section  is  a  highly  creditable 
one,  and  certainly  50  per  cent,  of  the  pictures  would  be  eligible  for 
an  English  show,  and  there  are  many,  too,  that  would  have  had 
certain  entry  to  the  Salon  in  days  gone  by.  Most  worthy  of  mention 
are  : — 

T.  Naike,  of  Kyoto,  in  green,  a  path  between  two  walls — a  fine 
broad  effect  of  sun  and  shadow. 

By  the  same,  18  x  12  print,  workman  hanging  up  dyed  cotton  yarn 
to  dry  outside  a  cotton  mill — a  very  effective  and  bold  piece  of  \vork. 
By  the  same,   a  domestic   scene,   displaying  much  feeling — very 
artistic  and  technically  perfect. 

C.  Aoki,  of  Naniwa  Photo  Club,  Osaka,  a  very  artistic  street  scene 
in  the  village  of  Yumoto. 
K.  Ashida,  of  Osaka,  a  winter  landscape  with  fine  cloud  effect. 
K.  Kumagai,  of  Kyoto,  a  roadside  shrine  with  plumes  of  autumn 
grass  (Suzuki),  rendered  in  a  very  conventional  style— quite  a  fine 
picture. 

Y.  Tsukamoto,  of  Kyoto,  autumn  roadside  scene,  with  grass 
plumes  and  a  Kaki  tree — a  fine  print  in  every  way. 

U.  Tsuzuki,  of  Kobe,  in  dark  blue,  water  \vith  reflected  pines- 
very  effective. 

G.  Tsugiura,  of  Kyoto,  a  very  pleasing  domestic  scene,  after  the 
day's  work. 

K.  Seki,  of  Kyoto,  a  river  with  island  and  mountain  beyond— a 
good  composition. 

K.  Kuriyama,  of  Kyoto,  temple  gate  and  pine  trees— one  of  the 
most  artistic  pictures  in  the  exhibition. 

S.  Okuda,  a  massive  effect  of  cumulus  clouds,  and  a  sharp  ridge 
with  pmes  on  the  sky  line. 

T.  Yuki,  of  Kobe,  a  study  in  green  of  a  stream  with  trees  reflected 
— vei^  delicately  rendered.  » 

exTrem!!^*'  °^,^°*^'  «"°"'y  landscape  with  house  by  roadside-snow 
^     r    M    u"*"  """^  crisply  rendered. 

r'-  ^Jpcn'Z"!"-.  in  red  brown,  temple  wall  with  trees. 


\S.  Miwa,  of  KoV>, 


good   study  of  boats  and  reflections,  in  dark 


Ws  w.tl' ,  ^^°.  '  "i**  '^"8"'"  '^"'"e  along  a  snowy  road- 
l!n     ]  n   1"'*''  ""^  '"°^  particularly  effective, 
feu.  Of  Osaka,  seascape  in  green,  with  beautiful  sky  effect. 


By  the  same,  house  and  snowy  road — in  every  respect  good. 
By  the  same,  town  street,  with  modern,  foreign  style  buildings,  on 
a  rainy  day,  with  figures  reflected  in  the  wet — a  picture  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  exhibition. 

S.  Kusakabi,  fisherman  in  boat  at  sunset — very  fine  natural  sky, 
but  a  bit  overdone  by  perhaps  being  added  to. 

Other  workers  with  good  pictures  are  J.  Kiriyama,  of  Osaka,  S. 
Kitano,  and  Khibi,  foreign  exhibits.     There  were  said  to  be  pictures  j 
by  Hoppe  and  Mr.  Diihrkoop,  but  we  could  not  see  them.     Only  one 
foreign  resident  contributed  ;  this  was  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow,  of  Kyoto.I 
He  sent  six  bromoils,  12  x  10,  as  follows  :  "  Godmanchester  Mill  "I 
(England),  "  A  Fountain  in  India,"  "  At  Orta,  Italy,"  "  River  BoabI 
Drifting,  Japan,"  "A   Scene  in  Cairo,"  "Homeward  at  Evening,! 
India,"  this  latter  being  a  picture  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Photo-I 
graphic  Society   three  years  ago.       These  pictures  by  a  foreigner! 
attracted  great  attention,  as  it  was  the  first  opportunity  the  Japanesai 
had  of  seeing  foreign  work.     We  believe  that  Jlr.  Blow  and  Mr. 
Crowther,  of  Kobe,  are  the  only  two  bromoil  workers  at  this  end  of 
Japan.     It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.   Crowther  could  not 
send,  as  his  style  of  work  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  Mr.  Blow, 
and  it  would  have  been  of  much  service  to  the  Japanese  to  have 
seen  examples  of  both  alongside. 

Of  multi-colour  pigment  pictures  there  were  about  a  couple 
of  dozen.  The  best  were  those  in  which  too  much  had  not  been 
attempted,  and  the  master  worker  seemed  to  be  Mr.  Mochizuki,  of 
Kobe.  His  pine  trees  and  bare  ground  was  the  best,  but  it  was 
followed  very  closely  by  his  roadside  house.  In  both  cases  about 
four  colours  seemed  to  have  been  used,  and  the  browns  and  greens 
were  treated  with  great  skill,  and  both  pictures  were  very  pleasing. 
C.  Karasawa,  of  Kobe,  had  a  pretty  little  landscape,  in  which  the 
colouring  was  rendered  in  a  very  delicate  way.  H.  Setouchi,  of 
Kobe,  man  working  at  anvil,  was  effectively  done.  Some  examples 
had  the  colour  simply  painted  on,  and  we  think  this  was  clearly  so 
in  the  picture  by  a  student  with  a  lamp. 

The  time  was  all  too  short,  and  we  left  the  building  with  regret, 
for  it  was  a  great  treat  to  find  such  a  display  of  artistic  work ;  so 
after  taking  our  lunch  under  the  scarlet  maples  by  a  waterfall,  we 
returned  to  our  car,  and  reached  Kyoto  again  just  at  dusk. 


Patent  Deios* 


Process    patents — applications    and    specifications—are    treated    in 
"  Photo- Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
December  4  and  9  : — 

C.\MERA. — No.  27,230.     Photographic  camera.     Ernest  Zollinger. 
Peinting-Fiumes.- No.   27,264.     Printing-frames.     Herbert   Morris 

Pilkington,  Clark  Aubert  Miller,  and  Alfred  Henry  Jlotley,  jun. 
Film  P.acks.- No.  27,365.     Photographic  plate  and  film  packs.   Hugo 

Bitter  Gabler  von  Adlersfeld. 
ENL-UtGiNG     App.a^ratus.— No.     27,490.       Photographic     enlarging 

apparatus.     Michael  Kreuzer. 

!hemic.\ls.— No.  27,589.  Photographic  chemicals.  Albert  Andrew 
Kelly. 

\ppAR.wus.— No.  ?V  ."^og.  Photographic  apparatus.  Harry  Ashton 
Wolff. 

rELEGR.\.PHic  TR.\NsinssioN-.— No.  27,474.  Method  and  apparatus 
for  the  electric  transmission  of  pict«res.     Ludwig  Tschbrner. 

Photometer.— No.  27,089.  Photometer  for  ascertaining  the  time 
necessary  for  the  exposure  of  sensitive  material  to  light  in  photo- 
graphy.    George  Frederick  Cook. 

CiNEM.4.TOGR.tPHY.— No.  27,173.  Bioscope  film  examiner.  Harry 
Edwards  and  George  Augustine  Cladingbowl. 

Cinematography.— No.  27,256.  Films  for  use  with  cinematograph 
apparatus.     William  Jackson  Pope. 

Cinematography.-No.  27,389.  Apparatus  for  photographing  and 
projecting  cinematographic  views.  Rudolf  Berthon  and  Maurice 
Audibert. 
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COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
Tkete  tpecificatiom  are  oblainabU,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  tht 
Patent    Office,    S5,    Southampton    BuUdingt,    Chancery    Lant, 
London,  W.C. 
The   date  in   brcu:ht»   is   that   of  application   in   this  country;   or 
abroad,  in  the  case  of   patents  granted   under   the   International 
Convention. 
Studio  Gas  L.^ps.— No.  2,033,  1911  (January  26,  1911).     According 
to  the  invention  the  lamp  is  constructed  of  a  horizontal  bar  mounted 
upon  a  st.and  or  pedestal,  having  a  suitable  provision  for  height 
adjiistniont.     On  the  horizontal  bar  is  fixed  a  plate  bent  into  step- 
form,  that  is  to  say,  composed  of  alternate  vertical  and  horizontal 
•  portions  ;  the  burners  are  arranged  in  rows  along  the  inner  side 
of  this  plate,  vphich  forms  a  reflecting  surface  for  the  light. 

When  the  light  is  to  be  supplied  by  gas  burners  the  horizontal 
bar  can  be  made  tubular  so  as  to  conduct  the  gas  thereto. 

Fig.  1  is  a  front  elevation,  partly  in  section  of  a  lamp,  con- 
structed according  to  the  invention,  for  use  in  photographic 
studios,  the  light  being  supplied  by  gas  burners.  Fig.  2  is  a  central 
vertical  section  of  the  same,  a  is  the  horizontal  bar,  made  tubular, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  so  as  to  conduct  the  gas  to  the  burnera  6,  b, 


the  said  bar  being  secured  to  a  board  c  of  the  stand  or  pedestal 
f,  suspended  upon  chains  g,  g,  running  over  pulleys  a>,  oi  pro- 
vided in  the  uprights  e,  e,  and  furnished  with  counterweights 
h,  h,  moving  in  pockets  i,  i,  in  the  stand,  so  that  the  board  can 
move  up  and  down  in  guides  d,  d,  in  the  stand,  it  being  provided 
with  a  handle  j  for  facilitating  its  manipulation;  k  is  a  flexible 
gas  supply  pipe,  connected  by  a  union  I  to  the  tubular  bar  a,  to 
allow  freedom  of  movement  to  the  said  board  ;  m  is  the  plate  bent 
into  step  form  as  most  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  2,  and  fixed  at  the 
back  of  the  tubular  bar  a,  and  having  the  burners  6,  6,  arranged 
in  rows  along  its  inner  side,  which  forms  a  reflecting  surface  for 
the  light.  G.  T.  Brennan,  18a,  Oakmead  Road,  Balham,  sole 
executor  under  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Howell,  22,  Farringdon 
Avenue,  London,  E.G. 
CiNKM^TOGRAPH  Mkchanlsm — No.  21,608,  1911  (September  30,  1911). 
The  invention  has  for  ite  object  a  cinematograph  band  or  film, 
which  comprises  moving  pictures  and  stationary  pictures  in  alter- 
nation, and  for  the  purpose  of  ejihibiting  oneor  more  stationary 


pictures  can  be  cauaed  to  stop  in  front  o(  the  lamp  without  danger 
on  one  oi'  more  occasions  for  a  long  time.  The  invention  alfo 
comprises  an  apparatus  for  automatically  stopping  the  picture 
band,  which  ordinarily  runs  through  the  projection  apparatus  at 
a  high  speed,  at  the  places  at  which  stationary  picture*  are 
located.  H.  W.  Lake,  7-8,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  E.C., 
for  Prana  Gesellschaft  fUr  Tageslicht-Projektion  m.b.H.,  18, 
Glockengiesserwall,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

CotouR  Photoorapht.— No.  26,608,  1910  (November  16,  1910).  The 
first  of  the  three  claims  is  for  "  the  method  ol  superposing  the 
yellow  negative-colour-record  into  register  with  the  red  or  blue 
negative-colour-record,  or  the  superposition  of  the  blue  negative- 
colour-record  into  register  with  the  red  negative-coloilr-record,  and 
obtaining  from  such  combination  composite  and  residuary  ^«i- 
tives."  In  other  words,  the  patentees  seek  to  "obtain  by  photo- 
graphic means  each  a  negative-colour-record  for  blue,  yellow,  and 
pink,  from  which  the  prints  when  superposed  give  a  three-colour 
print ;  to  give  a  better  luminosity  in  red,  they  superpose  the 
negative  for  yellow  and  pink  (also  called  red),  and  print  through 
both  these  negatives ;  this  will  bring  forth  a  composite  positive- 
colour-record  for  an  accentuated  red,  to  be  also  superposed  on  the 
other  three  prints;  by  balancing  and  adjusting  the  two  reds  a  more 
correct  and  pleasing  result  in  such  a  four-oolour-print  will  be 
obtained,  and  especially  so  if  one  of  the  ordinary  negative-colour- 
records  is  not  absolutely  correct."  Otto  Pfenninger  and  Eyre 
Coote   Townsend,   105,   Hythe  Road,   Brighton. 

Film  Packs.— No.  11,611,  1911  (.May  30,  1910).  The  claim  is  for  a 
design  of  film-pack  "  in  which  the  exposed  film  is  drawn  behind 
the  unexposed  film  over  a  bridge  piece  by  means  of  pulling  strips 
characterised  in  that  the  light-tight  slot  for  the  pulling  strips 
corresponds  in  its  length  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pulling  strip 
and  of  the  film  and  the  stops  for  the  expansions  of  the  pulling 
strips  or  of  the  films  can  be  moved  away  from  the  ends  of  the 
slots."     Hans  Tonnies,  21,  Rappstrasse,  Hamburg,  Germany. 


Dcu)  Crade  Dames. 

VioTiNT. — No.  337,153.  Cinematographs,  etc.,  in  class  8,  including 
transparencies,  etc.,  in  class  8.  John  Campbell,  59,  Gartmoor 
Gardens,  Wimbledon  Park,  Surrey,  chemist.     October  25,  1911. 

BioTiN'T. — No.  337,154.  Cinematographs,  etc.,  in  class  8,  including 
transparencies,  etc.,  in  class  8.  John  Campbell,  59,  Gartmoor 
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KiNATiNT. — No.  337,155.  Cinematographs,  etc.,  in  class  8,  including 
transparencies,  etc.,  in  class  8.  John  Campbell,  59,  Gartmoor 
Gardens,  Wimbledon  Park,  Surrey,  chemist.     October  25,  1911. 


jlnakct(U 


Extracts  from  our  weekly  and  monthly  eontemporarie*. 


Winter    Photography    in     Switzerland. 

With  regard  to  dark-slides  (writes  Mr.  H.  R.  Hannay  in  the 
"Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News"  for  Decem- 
ber 18)  there  is  one  fact  which  is  seldom  recognised,  and  that  is  the 
unsuitability  of  pull-out  vulcanite  shutters.  One  season  the  writer 
had  a  camera  the  dark-slides  of  which  were  fitted  with  these  ;  many 
plates  were  fogged,  and  more  had  mysterious  markings  across  them. 
The  cause  of  this  was  difficult  to  trace,  but  was  run  to  earth  one 
night  when  the  dark-room  lamp  failed  to  do  its  duty.  In  the 
extremely  dry  atmosphere  the  passage  of  the  vulcanite  shutter  over 
the  plush  light-trap  caused  quite  a  brilliant  electrical  display  right 
across  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate,  thereby  fogging  it.  The 
remedy  was  found  in  closing  the  window  and  hanging  a  damp  towel 
over  the  central  heating  apparatus  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  plates  were  changed,  so  as  to  counteract  the  dryness  of  the  air.  / 


\y/ 


Traffic  in  High  Road,  Streatham,  was  held  up  for  an  h^ 
Thursday  in  last  week  owing    to    a  fire   at  the  studio  of^ 
Wykham,  the  lop  floor  of  whose  premises  was  gutted. 
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The  "Holostigmat"  Process  liens.    Made  hy  W.  Watson  and 
Sons,  Iiimited,  313,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

This  Series  III.  "  Holostigmat "  lens  is  issued  at  the  aperture  of 
/■/9.5  for  the  purposes  of  those  requiring  critical  definition  over  a 
full  field,  together  with  correction  of  chromatic,  astigmatic,  and 
spherical  aberrations,  all  important  matters  to  makers  of  photo- 
engraving blocks  for  monochrome  and  colour  work.  We  have  tested 
the  No.  5  lens  of  the  scries  of  22i  inches  focal  length,  and  covering 


a  plate  20  x  18  inches.  The  covering  power  we  found  to  be  excellent, 
and,  in  fact,  better  than  a  24-inch  lens  of  high  repute  for  process 
work.  Testing  the  lens  for  equality  of  size  of  image  when  using  the 
three-colour  filters,  we  found  the  images  absolutely  the  same  size. 
Even  at  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  the  definition  over  the  whole 
plate  is  remarkably  good,  whilst  the  iUuniination  at  the  edges  of  the 
field  is  much  better  than  in  many  lenses  fitted  with  larger  mounts. 
The  lens  is  thus  an  altogether  excellent  one  for  the  process  operator 
and  copyist,  whilst  tor  general  photography  it  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  use  of  the  single  components  as  lenses  of  about  double 
the  focus  of  the  complete  objective.  The  price  of  the  lens  we 
examined  is  £24.  Others  of  shorter  focus  are  as  follows  :— 11^  inch, 
£7  15s. ;  13i  inch,  £9  10s. ;  15|  inch,  £14 ;  and  18J  inch,  £18. 


The   "Studio"   Advertising   Album.    Sold   by   Kodak,    Ltd., 
Kingsway,  London,  W.C. 

An  album,  which  may  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  photographer's 
permanent  equipment,  is  supplied  under  this  title  by  Messrs.  Kodak 
specially  for  sending  to  customers'  homes,  containing  a  selection  of 
the  photographer's  work.  Its  size  is  16  x  11  inches,  and  it  is  made 
up  of  five  grey  and   five   brown    leaves   separated   by   most   artistic 


^gured  tissues.     The  whole  style  of  the  album,  if  the  photographer's 
w<*k  be  jn  keeping,  should  make  a  most  favourable  impression  upon. 
Proipective  customers,  and  a  liberal  use  of  such  direct  advertising 
metliods  as  this  should  be  of  advantage  to  any  studio.     The  albums 
XWe  supplied  at  5a.  each. 


•  "Wettel'' Adapter  and  "Koerma"  Metal    Slides.    Sold 
|>^  J9lin  Sheiwood,  26,  Bed  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C. 

\»y  convenient    form   of   carrier  for   single  metal   slides   and 
\  ■•^ass    focussing  screen  is  supplied  under  this  name  for  use 


in  the  "  Nettel "  cameras,  but  readily  adaptable  to  any  make. 
In  the  quarter-plate  size  it  consists  of  a  frame,  the  outside  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  6  X  4i:  X  I  inches,  enclosing  the  focussing-screen, 
which  is  pressed  into  and  held  in  register  with  the  metal  slides 
by  a  pair  of  springs.  When  the  exposure  has  to  be  made  the  ground- 
glass  is  simply  turned  back,  the  dark-slide  laid  in  the  frame  ai:d 
the  latter  again  pressed  in,  the  work  of  only  a  few  seconds.     Tiie 


slides  themselves  are  of  improved  pattern,  the  catch  for  holding 
the  plate  in  position  being  spring-hinged  to  the  metal  back  of  the 
slide  and  thus  allowing  of  plates,  both  tliick  and  thin,  or  even 
negative  paper,  being  held  in  the  slide,  whilst  for  autochrome  work 
the  plate  can  be  laid  glass  side  outwards  with,  or  without,  the  use 
of  a  backing  card.  The  price  of  the  adapter,  complete  with  focussing 
screen  and  hood,  is  £1  in  quarter-plate  size.  The  price  of  the  dark 
slides  is  Is.  9d.  each.  Both  slides  and  adapter  are  made  in  all  sizes 
from  3i  x  2i  to  half-plale. 


roeetings  oi  Societies^ 


MEETINGS     OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    NEXT     WEEK. 

Friday,  December  22. 
Cardiff  Camera  Club.     Members'  Niglit— Criticisms,  &c. 
Cowlairs  Co-operative  Camera  Club.    Touiug'  Bromides. 

MoNDAT,  December    25. 
Dewsbury  Pbotograpbic  Society.    No  meeting. 

Tuesday,  December  2C. 
Royal  Photogrnphic  Society  of  Great  Britain.     No  meeting. 
Padiham  Camera  Club.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 

Wednesday,   December  27. 
Croydon  Camera  Club.     Conversational  Evening. 
Sale  Pbotograpbic  Society.    Portfolio  Nigbt. 
Edinburgb  Photographic  Society.     "  Kularging."    C-  D.  Patou. 
North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.     Nomination  of  Officers  and  Technical. 

Thursday,    December  28. 
Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Pbotograpbic  Society.     "Weights  and 

Measures."    H.  Hodgson. 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.    Open  Nieht. 
Liverpool    Amateur  Photographic  Association.     "Night  Photography."    A.   11 

Blake,  M.A. 
Coatbridge  Photographic  Society.    Autotype  Carbon  Demonstration. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  held   Tuesday,  December  19,   Mr.  George  Lamley  in  the 
chair. 

A  series  of  lantern  slides,  lent  by  the  Munich  photographic  journal 
"  Kamera  Kunst,"    were  exhibited.     They  dealt  with  the  scenery 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Vintschgau  and  the  Oetz  Valley,  and  in-; 
eluded  a  large  number  of  subjects,  many  of  which  represented  some" 
of  the  finest  mountain  and  landscape  scenery  in  Europe. 


LoxDCN  .4X1)  Provincial  Photographic  Asscci-ition. — At  the 
meeting  on  Thursday,  December  7,  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  to  the  members  slides  made  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  W.  Wood,  by  the  light  of  the  ultra-violet  and  infra-red 
ends  of  the  spectrum.  The  greater  number  of  the  slides  had  not 
before  been  shown,  and  inc'.udtd  many  landscapes  lectntly  taken  in 
Italy.  In  describing  the  slides  Mr.  Freshwater  said  that  the  contrast 
was  found  to  be  considerably  diminished  when  photogiaphs  obtained 
by  the  ultra-violet  light  were  compared  with  those  obtained  by 
visible  light,  whilst,  when  ii.siig  the  infra-red,  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  visible  in  tne  shadows. 
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For  the  taking  of  the  photographs  by  the  ultra-violet  raya  there 
was  only  one  substance  at  present  known  which  would  fulfil  the 
requirements,  and  that  was  a  quartz  lens  with  a  film  of  metallic 
silver  chemically  deposited  upon  it.  Such  a  Ions  enabled  a  certain 
amount  of  ultra-violet  radiation,  between  3,000  and  3,200,  to 
struggle  through  and  form  an  image  upon  the  plate.  For  the  infra- 
red there  were,  however,  several  substances  which  could  be  used, 
and  a  screen  of  very  dense  cobalt  glass  had  been  used,  transmitting 
a  narrow  band  in  the  region  of  wave-length  7,100  to  7,600.  This, 
however,  passed  blue  and  some  green,  and  to  remove  these  rays  a 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate  was  combined  with  that  of  the 
cobalt  glass.  The  slides  taken  by  the  ultra-violet  light  gave  white 
paper  as  darker  than  the  blue  sky  against  which  it  was  taken, 
and  great  reduction  of  the  depths  of  shadows,  whilst  the  infra-red 
ga\e  green  leaves  of  trees  in  sunlight  as  much  brighter  than  the 
sky.  The  foliage  was  almost  as  bright  as  if  covered  with  snow,  and 
even  the  illumination  of  the  leaves  is  so  much  brighter  than  the 
twigs  and  branches  that  these  can  be  clearly  traced  as  they  ramble 
through  the  shadows,  far  more  so  than  in  an  ordinary  photograph. 
The  foregrounds  in  the  pictures  resembled  an  early  fall  of  snow  before 
the  leaves  were  off  the  trees,  yet  they  were  taken  in  full  sunlight. 
The  sky  was  quite  black  at  the  zenith,  and  lightened  up  as  it  came 
downwards  towards  the  horizon,  where  the  slight  aimospheric  scatter- 
ing began  to  manifest  itself.  Jlr.  Freshwater  also  pointed  out  the 
extreme  blackness  of  the  shadows  in  the  pictures,  these  being  coal- 
black  and  very  similar  to  the  effect  which  would  be  obtained  on  the 
moon  or  any  other  planet  devoid  of  atmosphere,  wliere  the  whole 
of  the  light  comes  from  the  sun.  which,  with  its  full  brilliancy,  beats 
upon  a  sky  as  black  as  midnight.  Some  thirty  to  forty  slides  were 
shown  of  Italian  scenery,  and  Mr.  Freshwater  then  passed  on  to  the 
ultra-violet  rays  which  were  passed  by  the  quartz  lens.  A  contrast 
flide  of  a  man  on  a  road  lit  by  ordinary  sunlight  showed,  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  light,  heavy  shadow,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ultra- 
violet light  the  shadow  was  entirely  absent.  Another  contrast  slide 
taken  through  a  wTndow  showed  the  landscape  outside  by  ordinary 
light,  but  when  the  ultra-violet  was  used  the  glass  proved  to  be 
opaque  to  the  rays.  White  flowers  taken  by  these  rays  showed  almost 
l;lack,  and  it  was  a  surprising  fact  that,  whilst  some  white  flowers 
appeared  as  black  as  coal  in  this  light,  others  appeared  much  lighter 
in  colour.  Images  reflected  in  a  mirror  practically  disappeared  in 
the  ultra-violet  rays.  A  photograph  of  a  glass  jar  containing  cigars 
showed  in  natural  light  the  whole  of  the  contents,  whilst,  when  the 
ultra-violet  rays  were  used  for  the  exposure,  the  cigars  were  un- 
recorded, owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  glass  to  the  rays.  One  slide 
was  of  a  shallow  glass  dish,  chemically  silvered  on  the  inside,  and 
part  then  nickel-plated  by  electrical  deposition  of  the  metal  upon 
the  silver.  The  silver  was  removed  from  another  part,  and  the  dish 
was  then  set  up  in  front  of  a  mirror  of  polished  speculum  metal,  and 
both  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sky  into 
the  camera,  which  was  furnished  with  a  quartz  lens.  The  first 
result  was  made  with  the  lens  unsilvered,  and  the  silver  and  speculum 
both  reflected  brilliantly  the  nickel  to  a  lesser  degree,  and  the  glass 
not  at  all,  or  only  to  a  very  slight  extent ;  another  result  with  a 
slight  film  of  silver  transmitted  light  in  the  I'egion  at  which  it 
refused  to  reflect.  In  another  example  a  magazine  had  had  words 
written  upon  it  in  Chinese  w  hite :  when  visible  light  was  used  for 
the  taking  of  this,  the  lettering  appeared,  if  anything,  whiter  than 
the  paper,  but  when  the  ultra-violet  raya  were  used  it  came  out 
absolutely  black. 


CATALOGUES     AND    TRADE      NOTICES. 

Afroplan  Lenses. — A  four-page  circular  issued  by  llr.  W.  Ziegler, 
South  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  announces  the  introduction  of  the 
well-known  "  Aeroplan  "  series  of  anastigmats  of  Schulze  and  Biller- 
beck.  Gorlitz.  The  series  include  lenses  of  F/6.5,  F/6,  and  P/4.5 
aperture,  in  addition  to  a  wide-angle  of  F/15.  The  prices  are  most 
moderate. 


RoY.\L  iNSTiruTioK. — The  annual  Christmas  Course  of  Juvenile 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  begins  on  Thursday  next  (Decem- 
ber 28)  at  three  o'clock,  when  Dr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell  will  deliver 
the  first  of  six  lectures  on  "  The  Childhood  of  Animals." 


commercial  Si  Cegal  Intelligence* 

Edward  Pittinoale,  29,  .Moorfield  Grove,  cinematograph  hall 
manager,  and  lately  a  photographer  at  72-74,  Bark  Street  and  Starkie 
Road,  Bolton,  appeared  for  his  public  examination  at  the  Bolton 
Bankruptcy  Court  laat  w«ek,  before  the  Registrar.  The  statement  of 
affairs  as  filed  by  the  debtor  disclosed  groas  liabilitiei  amounting  to 
£167,  and  the  deficiency  wag  estimated  at  £166.  The  causes  of  failure 
as  alleged  by  the  debtor  were  "  want  of  capital  and  insufficient  busi- 
ness, which  caused  my  expenses  to  exceed  my  income."  The  Official 
Receiver  (Mr.  T.  H.  Winder)  reported  that  the  receiving  order  was 
made  on  November  14  on  debtor's  own  petition,  and  he  was  adjudged 
bankrupt  the  same  day.    The  examination  was  declared  closed. 


Deu)$  ana  Dote$« 


Cooke  Lenses. — The  Eastman  Kodak's  prize  of  $500  for  the  best 
work  of  a  professional  photographer  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Lifshey,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  with  a  negative  which  was  made 
with  a  Cooke  portrait  lens,  Series  VI.,  of  15in.  focus. 

NtOHT  Photography. — A  surprismg  advance  in  the  photographic 
art  is,  says  "  The  Inventive  Age  "  (Washington,  U.S.),  marked  by 
the  production  of  moving-picture  films  by  artificial  light.  Flash- 
light photographs  are  common  enough,  but  in  all  such  work  the 
subjects  must  remain  still,  and  the  results  have  by  no  means  been 
perfect.  The  production  of  artificial  light  strong  enough  to  cause 
the  exact  imprint  of  the  image  on  the  sensitised  plate  is  not  new, 
but  the  making  of  a  perfect  moving  picture,  which  shows  a  number 
of  objects  in  every  detail,  is  distinctively  new.  With  true  Western 
hustle,  a  committee  in  Kansas  City,  who  wanted  to  advertise  their 
metropolis,  determined  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
perpetuating  the  night  parade  on  a  certain  festival.  A  platform 
twenty  feet  high  was  erected  on  one  side  of  a  street  through  which 
the  parade  was  to  pass.  On  this  were  strung  sixty  arc  lamps  in 
two  rows,  backed  by  a  monster  sheet-tin  reflector,  seventy  feet 
long  and  six  feet  high.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was 
another  embankment  of  light  almost  as  powerful,  so  that  for  a 
distance  of  about  100  ft.  the  street  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  The 
machines  were  started  when  the  parade  began  to  pass,  and  a  film 
600  ft.  long  was  made,  showing  every  detail.  Snapshots  taken  by 
private  cameras  were  found  to  be  as  good  as  similar  pictures  made 
in    daylight. 

Metol  Poisoning. — In  reference  to  the  recent  letters  and  queries 
on  the  subject  of  metol  skin  poisoning,  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome 
write: — "The  generic  name  of  'metol  irritation'  is  usually  given 
to  this  developing  nuisance,  but  metol  is  by  no  means  the  only 
offender.  The  alkali  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  ; 
it  partially  dissolves  the  skm,  and  robs  it  of  its  flexibility,  the  result 
is  that  fairly  deep  cracks  are  formed,  and  the  sensitive  under-layers 
of  the  epidermis  are  laid  open  to  the  attack  of  the  metol,  or  other 
developing  agent  used,  and  to  the  products  of  oxidation  formed  in 
the  developing  bath,  which  may  be  even  more  irritating  in  character. 
As  stated,  '  Hazeline '  Cream  is  an  excellent  palliative  when  the 
trouble  has  already  been  set  up,  but  it  is  better  still  to  prevent  the 
irritation  by  making  a  routine  practice  of  rubbing  the  hands  and 
fingers  well  with  this  preparation  before  commencing  work.  This 
affords  an  excellent  protective  coating.  When  well  rubbed  in  it 
fills  the  pores  of  the  skin,  thus  preventing  the  absorption  of  the 
developer,  and  obviating  the  caustic  effect  of  strongly  alkaline  solu- 
tions. Owing  to  the  peculiar  affinity  of  '  Hazeline '  Cream  for 
chemical  substances,  the  irritating  matters  are  taken  up  by  it,  in- 
stead of  getting  to  the  skin  itself,  and  on  washing  the  hands  both 
the  cream  and  the  chemical  with  which  it  has  become  stained  or 
impregnated  come  oS  together,  leaving  the  hands  smooth  and  clean." 

Death  op  Mr.  James  Leadbeater,  of  Rothkrham. — The  Rother- 
ham  Photographic  Society  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of 
their  founder  and  most  active  worker,  Mr.  James  Leadbeater, 
optician,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.  For  many  months  he  had  been 
in    failing   health.    In    certain    special   branches  he   attained   to   a 
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considerable  reputation,  and  examples  of  his  work  have  been  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Photographs  of  frost  on  window- 
panes — a  series  of  which  found  their  way  to  the  Royal  and  attracted 
attention — of  crystallisation,  of  lightning,  j)f  discharges  from  an 
induction  coil,  and  designated  electric  splashes,  were  some  indica- 
tion of  the  bent  of  his  mind.  He  was  particularly  fascinated  with 
the  developments  following  on  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays,  and 
had  one  of  the  first  equipments  in  the  district.  His  photographic 
experience  went  back  to  the  wet-plate  days.  As  a  society  member 
he  was  always  willing  to  give  of  his  knowledge ;  in  fact,  he  was 
very  greatly  attached  to  the  organisation,  which  he  founded  in 
1889.  He  reached  his  seventieth  birthday  in  August  last.  The 
members  of  the  Rotherham  Photographic  Society,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing on  the  13th,  passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
with  the  widow  and  friends,  and  also  recorded  appreciation  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered.  The  funeral,  on  the  14th,  was  attended 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Moss,  J.P.  (President),  and  the  officials,  council,  and 
a  number  of  the  ordinary  members. 

Ensign  Smoking  Concert. — The  sixth  annual  smoking  concert 
(Houghtons,  Ltd.)  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last  in  the  Grand 
Hall  of  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Mr.  Edgar  VV.  Houghton  in  the 
chair.  The  tables  were  most  tastefully  decorated,  a  feature  of 
which  was  the  display  of  small  silk  "  Ensigns,"  symbolic  of  the 
firm's  trade  mark,  and  during  the  evening  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Miss  Henry  for  so  ably  carrying  out  this  work.  The 
attendance  at  this  popular  function  is  ever  increasing,  and  among 
the  guests  was  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  retail  trades.  As  usual,  a  most  entertaining  programme 
liad  been  provided  by  the  musical  director,  Mr.  Phil  Payne. 
Among  the  artists  were  Miss  Mary  Law,  who  rendered  several 
charming  violin  solos,  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  with  his  operatic 
classical  concertina  selections,  Miss  Lena  Hutchings,  Miss  Ruby 
Wilson,  Mr.  Randell  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Philip  Ritte,  each  of  whom 
gave  several  highly  appreciated  vocal  turns.  Mr.  Frederick  Pardoe 
gave  some  original  character  impressions,  and  Messrs.  Cliarles  Wre- 
ford.  Will  Edwards,  Harry  Hall,  Waller  Walters,  George  Blackmore, 
and  Wilden  Knight  contributed  excellent  and  highly  humorous  songs 
and  patter.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes  proposed  the  toast  of  the  firm, 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  company  with  great  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
George  Houghton,  senior,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Houghton  briefly  replied, 
and  were  cheered  to  the  echo.  During  the  evening  there  was  a  col- 
lection in  aid  of  the  Playgoers'  Pantomime  Fund  for  Poor  Children, 
which  resulted  in  the  substantial  sum  of  £13  Os.  6d.  A  well-deserved 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Phil  Payne  and  the  artists  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Percy  Wright.  Thus,  shortly  before  midnight,  another  of  the 
successful  and  much-enjoyed  "Ensign"  concerts  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 


Corresponaetice. 

*•*  CoTTeipondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
■*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 
by  our  correspondents. 

THE  LATE  MR.  SNOWDEN  WARD. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— If  the  suggestion  of  "  Professional  Photographer  "  in 
your  to-days  issue  is  adopted  as  to  founding  a  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  this  gentleman,  I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  my  subscrip- 
tion to  such  a  worthy  object.  How  would  a  yearly  lecture  on  the 
Traill-Taylor  lines  do  for  a  suitable  object  ?— Yours  truly, 

December  15,  1911.  A  Scottish  Pbomssional. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen,— You  did  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  when  you  said  that  the  news  of  his 
unexpected  death  would  arouse  widespread  sorrow  and  a  sense  of 
personal  loss.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  fine  human  feeling,  with  a 
warm  heart  for  distress  and  a  hopeful  cheeriness  in  helping  to  alle- 
viate it.     The  hard  work  he  put  into  the  carrying  on  of  the  Photo- 


graphers' Benevolent  Association  was  but  part  evidence  of  the-  way 
in  which  he  sought  to  help  those  on  whom  a  hard  lot  or  evil  times 
had  fallen.  You  properly  draw  attention  to  the  way  he  and  Jlrs. 
Ward  worked  together,  and  evidence  of  this  may  be  quoted  in  an 
extract  from  a  letter  he  wrote  a  sick  friend  when  he  was  in  the 
United  States  last  winter.  This  short  extract  brings  out  the  points 
you  make  in  reference  to  his  character. 

Said  he  :  "  We  are  having  a  very  busy,  anxious  time.  ...  I 
wish  I  couid  write  you  at  more  length,  telling  some  of  the  interesting 
experiences  we  are  meeting,  but  time  is  much  too  short.  We  are 
both  delighted  to  hear  of  your  progress  toward  recovery,  and  to  note 
your  cheerful  vein.     Keep  it  up;  in  fact,  keep  'em  both  up." 

Could  anything  be  more  hearty  and  cheering  than  the  spirit  here 
indicated  ?     But,  as  showing  how  near  to  the  sunshine  he   always 
was,  he  sent,  in  his  own  handwriting,  some  rhymes  by  Captain  Jack 
Crawford,    the    poet  scout.     Tiiese   are   manifestly  of   Transatlantic 
origin,  but  they  have  the  true  ring  of  a  heart  that  wants   to  help 
those  needing  it.     I   hope  many  may  make   a  copy   of    this  bit  of 
Crawford's — and  use  it — in  memory  of  a  good,  warm-hearted  Eng- 
lishman,  Henry   Snowden  W'ard.     I    hope  some   tangible    memorial 
to  him  may  be  forthcoming.     This  is  Crawford's  contribution  : — 
"  When  a  bit  o'  goodness  gits  ye. 
An'  yer  spine  is  feelin'  proud, 
Or  a  ray  o'  sunshine  hits  ye, 

Peepin'  underneath  a  cloud ; 
Just  you  pick  it  up  an'  tiing  it 

To  a  feller  feelin'  blue  ; 
For  the  minute  'at  ye  sling  it 
It's  a  boomerang  to  you."  R. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Not  a  word  of  your  eloquent  notice  of  poor  Snowden 
Ward's  life  is  overdrawn;  you  do  but  bring  home  once  again  to  his 
sorrowing  friends  a  vivid  impression  of  what  they  have  lost  by  his 
sad  demise.  Has  ever  a  kinder  hearted  man  lived  among  photo- 
graphers? And  surely  the  influence  that  he  exerted,  encouraging, 
helpful,  and  always  sympathetic,  will  not  fade  with  the  flowers  on 
that  newly-closed  grave. 

Personal  contact  with  Snowden  Ward  was  a  welcome  privilege. 
His  features  were  cast  in  a  mould  that  absolutely  forbade  pessimism 
on  any  subject  or  on  any  occasion,  and  one  dreads  to  think  how 
much  we  shall  miss  him.  His  greatest  tribute  is  in  our  hearts,  but 
the  suggestion  of  a  "Professional  Photographer"  in  your  issue  of 
the  15th  inviting  you  to  start  a  fund  for  a  memorial  is  probably 
endorsed  by  many  of  us  who  would  like  to  subscribe  also.  I  trust 
you  may  be  able  to  open  such  a  fund,  and  I  enclose  a  cheque  here- 
with in  anticipation. — Yours  sincerely,  T.  C.  Tuhneb. 

Regent  House,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull. 
December  19,  1911. 


A  LIGHT-TIGHT  WINDOW  BLIND  FOR  THE  DARK-ROOJI. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reference  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  John  H.  Gear  on 
"Fitting  Up  the  Dark-room"  in  your  issue  of  December  8,  I  pur- 
posely waited  for  a  week  to  see  whether  anyone  would  make  any 
other  suggestions  for  blocking  out  the  light  from  the  dark-room  win- 
dows, but  having  seen  nothing  on  the  subject  I  venture  to  send  you 
a  description  of  my  own  arrangement. 

The  room,  13  x  12tt.,  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  contains  two  win- 
dows facing  east.  As  it  is  used  for  other  purposes,  I  did  not  intend 
to  have  loose  shutters,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  much  in  the 
way  when  not  in  use. 

I  had  spring  roller  blinds  (black)  made  of  what  is  known  as  "  Lan- 
cashire "  blind  material  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.  At  the 
top  of  the  window  frame  there  is  screwed  a  strip  of  wood  to  which 
is  fastened  a  piece  of  the  blind  material  that  forms  a  flap  over  the 
roller.  At  each  side  of  the  window  there  is  a  piece  of  wood  hinged 
to  the  frame,  and  this,  when  the  blind  is  down,  folds  against,  and 
holds  the  blind  tightly  against  the  woodwork  at  the  sides  of  the 
sashes.  The  blind  should  be  made  long  enough  to  lie  on  the  sill  so  as 
to  exclude  light  at  the  bottom. 

With  the  summer  sun  on  the  windows,  a  faint  greenish  light  came 
through  the  blinds,  but  this  was  entirely  overcome  by  having  two 
thicknesses  of  the  material  on  tlie  same  roller. 


December  22, 1911.] 
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Mr.  Gear  complains  of  the  expense  of  fitting  proper  blinds,  but 
■tliose  described  above  can  be  fitted  for  alioiit  5a.  or  7s.  6d.  each 
for  an  average  size  window,  and  if  one  is  in  a  position  to  plane  .up 
the  wood  required,  the  cost  would  be  lower  still. — Yours  truly, 

17,  Avenue  Rnad.  Brentwood,  E.  Illinoworis. 

December  16,  1911. 


HALATIOX    EFFECTS    WITH    IRIS    DIAPHRAGMS. 
To  iTie  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  editorial  remark  on  page  889  on  the 
lialation  effects  from  small  apertures,  you  say  that  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  the  number  of  rays  from  an  aperture  with  an  even  number 
of-  sides  is  equal  to  the  number  of  sides,  whereas  an  odd-sided 
aperture  gives  double  the  number  of  rays.  Tliis  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  of  all  diffractional  phenomena  being  symmetrically  formed 
spectra,  formed  on  either  side  of  the  central  uncoloured  image. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  any  aperture  with  an  even  number  of  sides  the 
Tays  due  to  the  diffraction  from  opposite  sides  coalesce. 

In  the  case  of  an  aperture  with  odd  sides  giving  diffraction, 
liowever,  the  two  directions  of  diffraction  from  each  side  are  bofh 
-effective  in  producing  rays,  so  that  in  this  case  the  number  of 
rays  is  twice  the  sides  of  the  polygon,  as  no  two  sets  coalesce  and 
neutralise,  as  in  the  even-sided  aperture. 

This  is  especially  prominent  in  all  astronomical  instruments  which 
■depend  on  secondary  mirrors  suspended  by  wires  or  springs  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  light,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  long  rays  seen  pro- 
jecting from  the  brightest  of  the  stars  in  star  photographs.  In  former 
times  a  three-wire  support  was  used,  and  this  always  gave  si.\ 
:rays,  very  disturbing  to  the  picture,  whereas  when  the  modern  four- 
wire  support  was  adopted,  we  have  now  only  four  disturbing  rays. 
— Yours  truly,  C.  P.  Btm.^ 

London, 

December  12,  1911. 


:metol   poisoning. 

To  the  Editoi-s. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  rather  curious  that  there  sTiould  be  at  the  pre- 
■6ent  time  numerous  cases  of  metol  poisoning  among  those  who 
have  been  practically  immune  for  many  years,  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued work  with  the  cbemical.  In  my  own  case  this  has  occurred, 
and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  after  the  detection  of  the  trouble,  I  have 
found  a  mucli  more  agreeable  and  certain  remedy  than  the  evil- 
smelling  ointment  application.  Immediately  the  developing  is 
finished,  well  rinse  the  hands  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (about  2  to  5  per  cent.),  and  then  wash  the  hands,  preferably 
with  warm  water.  This  decomposes  the  developer  left  in  the  skin, 
;and  in  my  case,  at  least,  has  completely  cured  the  trouble. — Yours 
'truly,  C.  P.  Butler. 

Xiondon, 

December  12,  T911. 


THE    ArTOTYPE    TEAIXTNG    SCHOOL    TOR    CARBON 

PP.INTERS. 

To    the   Editors. 

■Gentlemen, — In   connection   with  our   training   school  for  carbon 

printers,  to  which  you  were  good  enough  to  refer  in  the  "  British 

•Journal  of  Photography,"  of  November  3,  we  are  glad  to  inform  you 

that  the  scheme  nret  with  an  excellent  response,  and  we  have  already 

booked  the  first  six  candidates  to  commence  their  training  here  on 

■January  15.    The  applicants  are  all  young  people  of  exactly  the  class 

we  were  seeking,  their  ages  ranging  frton  19  to  24.     Some  of  them 

bave  signefl  on  for  two  or  three  months,  others  for  one  month  only. 

We  expect  by  the  end  of  February  or  the  middle  of  March  to  have 

■further  vacancies  to  fiU,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  particulars 

•of  our  scheme  to  any  further  applicants  who  are  interested  in  carbon 

and  wish  to  take  up  the  process  professionally. 

In  connection  with  this  idea  we  also  propose  to  start  a  register  of 
•carbon  printers.'  We  are  constantly  receiving  from  our  numerous 
•customers  inquiries  for  competent  printers,  and  we  hope  by  means  of 
iDur  register  to  place  the  parties  in  communication. — Yours  faithfully. 

Toe  Autotype  Compant, 
Autotype  Works,  West  Ealing,  W. 
December  18,  1911. 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 


•••  All  matters  intended  for  tM  text  portion  of  thi»  Jovnitu.,  includ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editobs,    Tuc  BHiTlsK 
Journal    of    Photooeaphv,   24,     Wellington    Street,    Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention   to   this   ttuures  delay. 

•••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  tve  cannot  undertake  to  arutptr 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

••■*  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Hkiry  Greenwood 
&   Co.,   24,    Wellington  Street,  Strand,   London,    W.C. 

*♦■•  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henri 
Greenwood  &  Company,  o/  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strands  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  i  iharge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  mutt  be 
sent  with  tke  fee. 

PllQTOCRAPH.S  KKGISTERED  : — 

W.  Berry,  101,  South  Street,  Kochdale.  Laiio.  Photograph  of  Mr.  J.  Baxtrr, 
Ctplam  o/  the  Kochdale  Hornel"  Fimlhall  Club,  icith  the  Lancashire  ieniur 
Cup,  icon  by  tke  Hornet*  Team  thvt  year. 

Shutter  Blisds. — Can  you  suggest  efficient  remedy  of  pinhole* 
in  blind  of  roller  shutter  ?— Shcttbr. 

Apply  "  Blox,"  sold  by  Kentmere,  Ltd.,  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  to  the  blind  at  two  applications,  allowing  first  to  dry  before 

putting  on  the  second. 

Canadian  Coptricht. — Would  you  please  let  me  know  if  by  regis- 
tering a  photograph  in  England  I  am  protected  in  Canada,  as  I 
am  told  that  I  must  copyright  photographs  in  Ottawa  to  be  pro- 
tected here  in  Canada? — R.  Dasnieres. 

A  leading  authority  on  copyright,  W.  A.  Copinger,  states  that 
the  British  Act  of  1862  does  not  confer  imperial  copyright,  and 
a  British  artist  can  only  obtain  copyright  in  his  pictures  under 
the  Canadian  Acts.  These  require  two  copies  to  be  deposited  at 
the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Black  V-arnish. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  best  and  easiest  way 
of  making  and  applying  black  varnish  for  glass  and  inserting  a 
gold  line  round  the  edge  for  old-fashioned  prints,  etc. — Re.U)ER. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  method  of  doing  this  has  been  published, 
but  we  are  informed  that  the  line  and  margin  round  the  opening 
are  done  first  in  gold  leaf,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  the  black  var- 
nish is  painted  on.  The  details  are  a  trade  secret,  but  we  should 
imagine  that  the  gilding  should  be  done  upon  an  aqueous  medium 
such  as  albumen,  so  that  it  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  black 
varnish.     Y'ou  would  find  Bates's  black  answer  well  for  the  latter. 

Intensifying  Paper  Negatives. — I  want  your  help  on  a  matter  I 
think  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before.  I  intensify  a  paper  nega- 
tive with  mercury,  and  blacken  with  ammonia.  I  wash  well, 
but  don't  use  any  acid.  On  exposure  to  a  bright  light  for  a  few 
minutes  the  paper  discolours  badly  in  patches  (see  enclosed). 
Please  help  me  to  prevent  this.  There  must  be  some  sort  of 
process  that  will  stop  it.     I  leave  it  with  you. — E.  G. 

Stain  is  to  be  expected  if  you  use  no  acid.  Pass  the  print 
through  three  or  four  baths  of  4  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  after 
bleaching,  then  wash  well  before  using  the  ammonia. 

Daek-roci.m  Top-light. — I  have  been  most  interested  in  the  recent 
notes  in  the  "  Journal "  on  the  fitting-up  of  dark-rooms,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  lamp  placed  near  the  ceiling  of  the  dark- 
room so  as  to  show  its  light  upon  the  latter.  Taking  it  as  a  fact 
that  the  room  can  be  made  absolutely  dark,  I  should  be  obliged  if 
you  would  state  what  you  think  would  be  the  best  shade  and 
chaiccter  of  colour  in  which  to  paint  the  ceiling  and  walls  in  order 
to  be  helpful  to  the  above  lamp,  and  for  general  comfort  in  working. 
—A.  H.  L. 

An  ordinary  light  paper.  If  the  illumination  then  given  (by 
reflection  from  the  walls  of  the  room)  is  too  much,  and  proves 
unsafe  for  plates,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  another  thickness  of 
canary  or  orange  fabric  on  the  top-light. 
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EwiciE-VCr  OF  FoCAL-PLAXE  Shtttter. — I  have  a  half-plate  camera, 
with  a  lOi-in.  lens.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  efficiency  of 
the  focal-plane  shutter,  which  works  |  inch  from  the  plate,  and 
indicate  the  formula  by  which  the  shutter  efficiency  is  deter- 
mined?— -H.  W.  S. 

If  you  refer  to  the  leader  in  our  issue  of  November  3  you  will 
find  this  matter  fully  dealt  with.  The  efficiency  cannot  be  deter- 
mined independently  of  aperture  and  slit  width,  and  the  figures 
you  give  only  enable  us  to  tell  you  that  the  diameter  of  the 
light  pencil  in  the  plane  of  the  shutter  blind  is  one-fourteenth 
the  diameter  of  the  effective  aperture  of  the  lens.  If  o  is  the 
slit  width  and  h  the  diameter  of  the  pencil,  the  efficiency  is  equal 
to  a 
a  +  b 

Bromide  Priktinc. — Would  you  oblige  me  with  the  information  I 
require  to  the  query  as  under  ?  L  Is  a  machine,  and  what  sort, 
necessary  for  printing  toned  bromide  cards  in  quantities  at  cheap 
rates  ?  2.  Are  the  cards  printed  in  sheets,  or  separately  ?  3.  Is 
the  machine  necessary  ?  4.  Can  you  recommend  a  machine,  and 
at  what  price  ?  Any  information  you  can  give  me  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. — Bromona. 

Certainly,  a  machine  is  necessary.  The  type  depends  on  the 
proposed  scale  of  working.  For  moderate  numbers,  a  thousand 
or  two  a  week,  a  hand  feed  type  of  machine  may  be  used,  print- 
ing each  card  separately,  but  for  greater  editions  a  machine  for 
exposing  the  bromide  paper  in  the  roll  is  necessary.  One  of 
moderate  size,  such  as  we  should  judge  suitable  for  your  require- 
ments, is  made  by  E.  Graber,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Negatives  for 
thus  printing  in  the  roll  are  mounted  together,  evened  up  as 
regards  density  by  working  on  the  back,  and  printed  twelve  or 
sixteen    or  twenty  at  a  time. 

Resistaxce  for  Arc-light.— We  should  be  glad  if  you  could  let  us 
know  what  we  ought  to  have  with  photographic  arc-lamp  on 
alternating  current.  We  have  received  with  this  an  ordinary  resist- 
ance, but  two  electricians  here  who  fit  for  this  current  both  say 
that  it  is  the  wrong  thing,  we  ought  to  have  a  compensator  or 
choking  coil  (I  think  they  said),  oomething  like  an  induction  coil. 
Are  the  electricians  wrong,  or  is  it  that  the  lamp  makers  have  not 
understood  and  sent  the  wrong  thing?  We  sent  full  particulars 
as  to  the  kind  of  current,  voltage  and  periodicity.  Why  we  ask 
is  because  we  required  this  for  printing,  but  cost  (2s.  3d.)  per  hour 
at  3d.  per  unit  puts  this  out  of  the  question. — P.  C.  H. 

A  choking  coil  is  often  recommended  for  use  with  arc  lamps 
working  on  alternating  current,  as  there  is  less  waste  of  current 
than  with  the  ordinary  resistance,  but  without  particulars  as  to 
make  of  lamp,  etc.,  we  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  make  the  alteration  in  your  case.  Why  not  inquire  from  the 
firm  who  supplied  the  lamp  why  they  fitted  a  resistance,  and 
whether  the  amount  of  current  consumed  is  abnormal  ? 

Flashlight.— In  taking  flashlights  of  subjects  at  different  distances 
from  camera  (for  example,  a  dinner  held  in  a  long  room),  I  fail  to 
get  enough  density  on  negative  of  the  receding  distance,  due,  of 
course,  to  the  illuminant  (used  behind  camera)  falling  off. 
Have  tried  more  powder,  in  fact,  enough  to  cause  a  general  veil- 
ing over  plate,  with  result  that  foreground  gets  choked  up  and 
the  distance  still  does  not  seem  satisfactory.  Could  you  advise 
me  on  this  matter  ?  Should  like  to  see  an  article  in  the  "  Journal  "  by 
an  experienced  flashlight  operator. — Novice. 

The  rapid  decrease  in  illumination  of  which  you  complain  is 
due  to  the  well-known  fact  that  light  decreases  in  its  intensity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  of  the  distance.  Thus,  when  photographing 
a  dinner  group,  if  the  nearest  figures  are  8ft.  from  the  camera,  and 
the  most  distant  40ft.,  the  latter  only  receive  one-twenty-fifth  of 
the  illumination,  compared  with  that  which  falls  upon  the  fore- 
ground. The  only  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  have  a  second  light 
screened  from  the  camera  about  half-way  down  the  room.  Much 
may  be  done  in  development,  by  using  a  weak  solution  so  as  to 
secure  all  detail  before  the  nearer  figures  are  too  dense.  With  such 
subjects  the  persulphate  reducer  is  invaluable.  Keep  your  light  as 
high  as  possible. 

J.VTKNSIFIER.— 1.  Which  intensifier  is  most  suitable  to  use  when 
antensifying  part  of  plate  ?    I  find  mercury  and  ammonia  leaves 


a  slight  difference  in  colour  between  the  part  that  has  and  that 
which  has  not  been  treated  with  intensifier.  2.  I  also  fin* 
intensifier  negatives  show  considerable  graininess  on  enlarging. 
Can  you  give  formula  of  method  to  avoid  this  defect. — NoRvic. 

When  intensification  is  employed  locally  a  difference  in  colour 
is  almost  inevitable,  but  it  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  in  a. 
negative,  though  it  renders  local  intensification  quite  an  impos- 
sible operation  in  the  case  of  a  positive.  We  do  not  think  thatr. 
it  matters  much  what  intensifier  you  use.  Single  solutions,  such' 
as  uranium,  are  generally  favoured,  because  when  a  process  which' 
involves  bleaching  is  employed  the  bleaching  action  is  apt  to 
spread  during  the  washing  between  bleaching  and  blackening. 
If  the  bleacher  is  thickened  with  glycerine  and  applied  very  care- 
fully this  trouble  can  be  avoided.  We  have  used  most  intensifiers- 
locally  without  trouble.  2.  This  is  a  common  effect  with  most 
intensifiers.  Uranium  is  perhaps  the  one  tliat  gives  least; 
graininess,  but  it  is  a  little  uncertain  in  this  respect. 

Ives'  One-exposure  C.imeea. — On  page  649  of  the  1912  "  Almanac  "' 
there  is  a  brief  description  of  a  camera  devised  by  Mr.  Ives  for 
three-colour  work.  In  the  text,  the  function  of  the  large  con- 
densing lens,  4,  is  said  to  be  to  render  the  cone  of  light  from  the 
objective,  2,  parallel.  If  this  is  done,  obviously  the  image  will 
not  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  plates,  and  it  greatly  puzzles 
me  to  perceive  the  use  of  the  large  lens.  As  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  three-colour  work  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
could  say  a  little  more  about  this  particular  camera  on  your 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  page.  If  the  camera  had  not 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Ives,  I  should  have  concluded  that  the 
design  was  based  on  erroneous  optical  notions. — J.  G.  Capstaff. 
According  to  the  patent  specification  the  lens  is  intended 
approximately  to  parallelise  the  light  pencils  diverging  from  the 
objective,  which,  of  course,  it  can  only  do  by  rendering  the 
pencils  themselves  more  convergent.  In  effect,  it  shortens  the 
focus  of  the  optical  system,  and  also  renders  the  angles  of  re- 
flection from  the  mirror  more  nearly  equal.  This  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  division  of  the  light  by  the  transparent  mirror  into- 
reflected  and  transmitted  rays  would  be  very  unequal  in  different 
parts  of  the  image.  If  you  look  up  the  "B.J."  for  June  9  of 
this  year  you  will  find  the  matter  fully  explained  in  the  patent 
specification. 


The  Re-decoratio.v  of  a  Studio.— Since  publishing  the  article- 
on  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Gregg,  Couper,  and  Co.,  of  Watford,  we 
have  been  interested  in  learning  that  the  re-decoration  was  carricdl 
out  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho  Square,  W. 

RcriREMENT  OF  Mr.  H.  Cakter.— Owing  to  the  retirement  into^ 
private  life  of  Mr.  Carter,  who  for  many  years  was  in  charge  of  the- 
old-established  business  of  Sands,  Hunter,  and  Co.,  its  control  will' 
from  January  1,  1912,  be  vested  in  Mr.  A.  Oglesby,  who  has  gained- 
valuable  experience  in  leading  firms  elsewhere,  and  in  whose  hands- 
the  high  reputation  of  this  well-known  business  (formerly  carried 
on  in  Cranbourii  Street,  and  now  in  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London, 
W.C),  will  doubtless  be  fully  maintained. 

*.*  NOTICK  TO  Advertisers.— BJocfcs  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to 
what  appears  in  the  tpjct  portion  of  thf  paper. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Index  to  the  1911  volume  of  the  "British  Journal,"  and 
to  that  of  the  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement,  are  presented 
with  this  issue.  A  note  on  the  method  used  in  compiling  the 
index  appears  on  page  985. 

In  an  editorial  article  on  page  986  we  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  advisability  of  a  photographer  annually  taking  stock  of  the 
furniture,  apparatus,  materials,  specimens,  etc.,  in  his  establish- 
ment. Such  a  work  calls  for  a  very  moderate  amount  of  labour, 
but  is  of  considerable  benefit  in  many  -ways. 

The  most  common  causes  of  brownish  stains  on  prints  and  nega- 
tives are  dealt  with  in  a  leading  article  on  page  987,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  composition  and  mode  of  use  of  the  fixing 
bath  is  a  prime  cause  of  such  stains. 

Major-General  J.  Waterhouse,  in  a  valuable  paper  in  Penrose's 
"Process  Yea,r  Book,"  deals  with  the  work  of  Poitevin  and  shows 
immense  application  of  discoveries  by  the  French  experimenter  in 
photo-mechanical  processes.     (P.  993.) 

Drs.  E.  Stenger  and  H.  Heller  have  made  experiments  on  the 
quinone  reducer,  which  they  find  not  to  give  the  pronounced  action 
on  the  higher  densities,  such  as  is  obtained  with  persulphate  under 
certain  conditions.  Addition  of  chlorides,  or  of  much  sulphuric 
acid,  causes  the  quinone  reducer  to  act  very  much  like  that  of 
Farmer.     (P.  988.) 

At  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  Mr.  A.  Catherine  recently  pleaded 
for  a  wider  adoption  of  stereoscopic  work.       (P.  992.) 

A  German  worker,  R.  Beckers,  draws  attention  to  the  usefulness 
of  developers  for  P.O.P.  and  gives  a  number  of  formulse.     (P.  996.) 

An  American  scientific  worker  has  described  the  photographic 
methods  employed  in  recording  the  sound-waves  produced  by  a 
vibrating  flame.     (P.  989.) 

A  correspondent  writing  from  the  Western  Canadian  town  of 
Winnipeg  gives  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  class  of 
photographic  labour  most  in  demand  in  the  Dominion  with  some 
idea  of  ruling  prices  for  portraits.     (P.  999.) 

Mechanism  for  handling  non-perforated  cinematograph  film  and 
also  similar  film  in  endless  bands,  figures  amongst  "Patents  of  the 
Week."     (P.  998.) 


EX  CATHEDRA. 


What  of 
the  Year? 


Photographically  the  twelve  months, 
which  come  to  an  end  on  Monday  next, 
have  not  been  of  pronounced  interest,  so  far  as  technical 
advances  are  concerned.  The  days  have  unfortunately 
gone  by  when  new  productions  in  the  way  of  developers, 
plates,  papers,  or  lenses  lent  an  added  zest  to  the  practice 
of  photography,  and  the  last  few  years  have  been  notable 
chiefly  for  advances  which  take  the  form  of  finishing 
touches  to  products  of  known  character.  In  the  realm  of 
dry-plate  emulsions,  the  details  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  the  hydrazine  plates,  which  are  pro- 
mised upon  the  market  by  the  Paget  Dry  Plate  Company, 
offer  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  would  seem  to  hold 
forth  very  considerable  advantages,  particularly  in  their 
use  for  subjects  of  abnormal  difficulty.  Apart  from  this 
technical  item  of  progress,  the  interest  of  professional 
photographers,  at  any  rate,  will  centr*  in  the  coming  year 
around  the  new  Copyright  Act,  which  in  many  respects 
completely  revises  the  old  Act  of  1862,  although  the 
decisions  of  the  Courts  given  under  the  1862  Act  are 
applicable  in  some  cases  to  the  new  legislation.  The  final 
draft  of  the  new  Act,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  received 
the  Royal  Assent,  is  to  be  published  during  the  next  few 
days,  and,  as  we  have  previously  announced,  we  shall  deal 
with  its  provisions  as  they  specially  apply  to  photographs 
at  an  early  date. 


The  «'B.J." 
Index. 


With  this  issue  of  the  "  British  Journal  " 
we  present  the  Index  to  the  1911  volume, 
a  work  of  compilation  which,  it  may  perhaps  interest  our 
commercial  readers  to  learn,  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  card  or  slip  system  of  entries.  It  is  our 
habit  to  prepare  each  separate  entry  which  appears  in  the 
Index  week  by  week  as  the  "  Journal  "  is  published,  and  to 
assemble,  and  in  some  cases  arrange,  these  entries  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  final  printing  of  the  Index,  since 
the  latter  includes  this  week's  contents,  has  to  be  done  at 
considerable  pressure,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  copy  sent  to  the  printers  should  be  as  clean  and  distinct 
as  possible.  Typewritten  entries  being  thus  called  for, 
we  may  perhaps  mention  a  little  time-saving  device  which. 
saves  a  good  deal  of  the  labour  of  putting  each  separate 
card  or  paper  slip  into  the  typewriting  machine.  We  use  a 
stiff  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  divided  by  thin  rules  into  four 
sections.  This  allows  of  four  entries  being  typed  with  one 
insertion  of  the  paper  into  the  machine.  Each  sheet  is 
then  quickly  cut  into  four  with  an  ordinary  print  trimmer, 
and  the  separate  slips,  which  then  measure  about  8x2^ 
inches,  filed  in  a  cabinet  of  the  ordinary  form  provided  with 
alphabetical  guide-cards.     The  method  may  perhaps  be  of 
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service  to  photographers  who  make  use  of  the  card  or  slip 

system  in  filing  addresses  of  customers,  in  regard  to  which 

it  is  of  course  of  particular  importance  to  have  a  perfectly 

clear  inscription. 

»  •  • 

Artificial  The  past  winter  season  has  witnessed  a 

Light  in  further  and,   so  fax-  as  our  correspond- 

the  Studio.  g^gg    indicates,     a  much  greater   move- 

ment in  the  direction  of  artificial  lig'ht  in  the  studio  than 
ever  before.  With  tlie  question  of  the  selection  of  the 
form  of  artificial  illumination  we  have  dealt  from  time  to 
time  both  in  editorial  articles  and  in  replies  to  correspon- 
dents. But  we  may  say  here,  in  answer  to  a  query  which 
very  frequently  reaches  us,  that  the  counsel  sometimes 
made  to  use  artificial  light  to  the  total  exclusion  of  day- 
light is  one  which  we  must  characterise  as  ill-advised. 
For  one  thing,  the  ordinary  daylight  can  be  used  almost 
throughout  the  summer  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  winter,  and,  therefore,  is  advisable  on  the  score  of 
economy.  But  there  is  also  another  and  an  even  more 
cogent  reason  for  retaining  daylight  when  the  surroundings 
of  the  studio  render  such  a  course  possible.  It  is  this: 
Though  portraiture  made  by  the  best  artificial  light  can 
be  technically  equal  to  that  done  in  daylight,  yet  it  is  a 
very  common  experience  to  find  that  the  daylight  portrait 
has  some  indefinable  quality  which  the  photographer 
perhaps  cannot  appreciate,  but  which  is  recognised  by  the 
friends  of  the  sitter  as  resulting  in  a  better  likeness.  We 
have  constantly  learnt  from  professional  photographers, 
who  had  spared  no  expense  in  equipping  an  artificial  light 
installation,  that  when  they  submitted  to  a  sitter  proofs, 
some  done  by  daylight  and  some  by  artificial  light,  it  was 
usual  for  the  sitter  to  return  bringing  the  daylight  por- 
traits as  the  selection  by  his  friends  on  the  ground  of 
better  likeness.  On  this  account,  therefore,  quite  apart 
from  the  commercial  considerations — which  latter  render 
artificial  light  often  of  the  highest  importance — a  good  deal 
of  thought  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  any  room 
for  a  studio  before  casting  away  the  opportunity  of  using 

ordinary  daylight. 

*  «  » 

Warm  and  The    trying    succession    of    wet    weeks 

Damo  Air.  which  we  have  experienced  of  late  has 

brought  to  us  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  from  photo- 
graphers on  the  trouble  experienced  in  drying  prints  or 
negatives.  A  spell  of  wet  weather  causes  the  air  to 
become  more  saturated  with  moisture,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  simply  to  warm  such  air  does  not  have  as 
great  a  drying  effect  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  since 
warming  allows  the  air  to  take  up  still  more  moisture. 
Particularly  under  such  conditions  as  this  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  provide  a  constant  change  of  air  over  nega- 
tives or  prints  than  it  is  to  resort  to  any  great  degree  of 
warmth.  The  best  system  is  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
the  source  of  heat  for  the  drying  of  the  gelatine  film,  which 
exists  both  on  negatives  and  papers,  is  one  which  can  be 
kept  steadily  going,  and  thus  both  warm  the  air  of  the 
room  and  at  the  same  time  create  a  slow  but  continuous 
current.  A  room  which  is  warmed  by  one  of  the 
economical  anthracite  stoves  serves  excellently  for  this 
purpose,  since  not  only  are  negatives  warmed  by  ordinary 
conduction,  but  if  placed  a  few  feet  away  from  the  stove 
and  preferably  about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  it,  they 
will  receive  heat  by  radiation  in  addition.  Even  with 
the  best  pattern  of  anthracite  stove  the  dust  produced  on 
emptying  the  ash-pan  is  a  somewhat  serious  drawback,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  m  give  the  strictest  orders  as  to  not 
tampering  with  the  stove  when  materials  are  placed  in 
the  room  to  dry. 


STOCKTAKING  AND    8T0CKKEEPING. 

In  almost  all  businesses  the  annual  stocktaking  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  transactions 
of  the  year,  with  the  end  of  which  many  make  it 
synchronous.  Government  departments,  with  what  some 
malicious  folks  would  regard  as  remarkable  appropriate- 
ness, date  their  stocktaking  from  the  1st  of  April,  but  the 
majority  of  private  firms  ascertain  the  value,  nominal  or 
real,  of" their  goods  and  chattels  as  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber. We  think,  however,  we  are  not  wrong  in  saying  that 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  pliotographers,  except 
those  who  have  to  issue  a  balance-sheet,  ever  take  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  their  stock  and  plant  is  worth 
from  time  to  time.  Stocktaking  is  not  a  lengthy  operation, 
and  it  can  nardly  fail  to  be  a  remunerative  one.  Dis- 
coveries are  made  of  forgotten  goods,  and  sometimes  even 
of  forgotten  orders.  Another  very  important  benefit  derived 
from  the  practice  of  a  periodical  stocktaking  is  the  ability 
to  furnish  a  correct  inventory  in  case  of  fire  or  burglary. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  simple,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  this  sort  of  thing 
we  may  say  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  making  a  careful 
list  of  every  item  of  stock  and  apparatus  which  is  upon 
the  premises  on  a  certain  date,  including  such  as  may  be 
in  other  places  for  repair  or  treatment.  A  quire  of  fools- 
cap ruled  with  money  columns,  and  a  pencil  form  the 
necessary  outfit,  and  with  these  a  start  may  be  made  in 
the  reception  room.  Here  all  framed  pictures,  miniatures, 
empty  frames,  rims,  and  everything  which  cannot  be 
classed  as  furniture,  should  be  carefully  listed  and  the 
actual  value  placed  opposite  each  item.  Every  cupboard, 
drawer,  and  shelf  should  be  explored,  the  stack  of 
stationery  not  being  overlooked.  If  an  advertising 
account  is  kept,  price-lists  and  booklets  should  not  be 
included  as  assets,  but  if  not,  they  should,  if  up  to  date, 
be  reckoned  at  cost. 

In  the  studio,  all  apparatus  should  be  listed,  note  being 
taken  of  the  serial  number  upon  the  lenses,  so  that  they 
can  readily  be  identified  in  case  of  theft.  Outdoor  sets 
should  be  overhauled  and  seen  to  be  complete  with  their 
proper  quota  of  slides,  carriers,  shutters,  etc.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  value  should  be  placed  upon  apparatus, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  for  good  articles  more  than  a  year 
or  two  old,  half  list-price  will  be  a  safe  valuation.  Obsolete 
lenses,  such  as  the  old  doublets  and  triplets,  are  of  little 
cash  value,  and  should  not  be  entered  at  more  than  a  pound 
or  two  a-piece,  even  if  of  large  size.  Plates  should,  of 
course,  be  taken  at  net  cost,  unless  they  are  not  fresh, 
when  it  is  best  to  pass  them  over  or  to  place  a  nominal 
value  upon  them. 

In  the  work-room,  the  quantity  and  condition  of  all 
mounts  should  be  noted,  full  price  being  placed  upon  cur- 
rent sorts,  and  due  allowance  being  made  for  old  styles. 
Mountants,  tissues,  post-wrappers,  etc.,  are  taken  at  cost 
price,  and  rolling  and  dry-mounting  tackle  valued  accord- 
ing to  age  and  condition.  Besides  the  actual  business 
value,  a  periodical  stocktaking  has  a  good  moral  effect  on 
both  the  photographer  and  his  staff.  To  the  former  it 
recalls  unwise  purchases,  and  reminds  him  of  items  which 
have  been  overlooked  and  which  should  be  disposed  of  by 
use,  sale,  or  destruction.  Lenses  whicli  have  been  super- 
seded by  more  modern  ones  should  be  realised  for  what 
they  will  fetch,  rather  than  gather  dust  in  a  cupboard. 
Mounts  which  were  in  fashion  the  season  before  last  can  be 
brought  forward  for  cheaper  work,  and  apparatus  that  has 
been  laid  aside  through  temporary  disablement  should  be 
repaired  and  put  into  commission  again.  The  effect  upon 
the  staff  is  even  greater  and  more  profitable  to  the  prin- 
cipal. The  certainty  that  every  parcel  of  mounts 
and  every  piece  of  apparatus  will  be  examined  will  ensure 
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more  careful  handling  during  the  entire  year.  Probably 
5  per  cent,  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  class  of  mounts 
ai-e  wasted  through  defective  wrapping  after  the  packages 
are  first  opened,  a  loss  which  could  be  easily  avoided  by 
closer  supervision.  The  keeping  of  a  proper  stock-book 
involves  a  considerable  amount  of  work,  but  in  a  business 
of  any  magnitude  it  pays  to  devote  a  special  assistant  to 
such  work.  Evei-y  item  should  be  entered,  and  it  should 
be  possible  to  tell  at  any  time  what  stock  of  any  particular 
article  should  be  in  hand.  Waste  from  carelessness  or 
peculation  can  be  at  once  detected,  and  the  possibility  of 
a  dishonest  assistant  being  able  to  open  a  special  shop  to 
dispose  of  his  plunder  could  not  exist,  although  such  a 
case  did  actually  occur  in  a  non-stock-book  concern  not 
many  years  ago. 


BROWN  STAINS  ON  PRINTS  AND  NEGATIVES. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  queries  we  receive  concerns  the 
origin  of  certain  stains  on  either  prints  or  nega,tives,  and 
while  the  querist  seldom  gives  us  enough  information  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  exact  source  of  his  particular 
examples,  it  is  nearly  always  obvious  that  they  ai-e  due  to 
one  of  two  or  three  causes.  One  cause  is  oxidised 
developer.  The  effect  of  this  must  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  a  staining  developer,  such  as  pyro-soda.  In  both 
cases  the  staining  agent  is  oxidised  developer,  but  while 
ill  the  one  the  effect  is  uniform  and  chai-acteristic  of  the 
formula  used,  in  the  other  it  is  accidental  and  dependent, 
not  on  the  formula,  'but  on  the  undue  exposure  to  air  of 
the  image  when  full  of  developer.  It  is  usually  caused 
between  development  and  fixing,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
often  met  with  on  plates  which  are  totally  immersed  in  a 
fixing-bath  immediately  after  development.  It  is,  how- 
ever, often  produced  on  films  and  prints,  because  from 
their  curling  nature  the  immersion  of  these  is  frequently 
incomplete.  The  corners  and  edges  curl  up  out  of  the 
fixing-bath,  and  so  are  exposed  to  the  air  before  the  fixing- 
bath  has  washed  out  or  destroyed  the  developer.  Local 
stains  are  then  almost  inevitably  produced.  Tlie  preven- 
tive is  simply  a  little  care  in  immersing  the  films  and 
prints.  Plenty  of  fixing-bath  should  he  used,  and  if  in 
the  first  instance  the  prints  are  immersed  face  down,  there 
is  little  danger.  Most  people,  however,  prefer  to  put 
bromide  prints  in  face  upwards,  because  after  a  minute's 
immersion  the  tone  generally  changes,  and  the  quality  of 
the  print  can  be  better  estimated.  A  glass  rod  should 
then  be  kept  handy  for  pressing  down  the  print  when  first 
immersed,  and  until  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
An  acid  fixer  will  not  prevent  stains  of  the  kind  we  are 
considering,  for  parts  containing  developer  and  exposed 
to  the  air  outside  of  tlie  fixing-bath  will  discolour,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  fixing-bath.  It  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  more  rapidly  destroying  the  developer,  and 
therefore  a  very  brief  complete  immersion  in  an  acid  fixer 
will  obviate  all  danger,  a  longer  time  being  necessary  in 
the  case  of  a  plain  hypo  bath. 

The  next  important  cause  of  stain  is  imperfect  fixing, 
but  stains  due  to  this  will  not  appear  so  rapidly  as 
developer  stains.  In  fact,  a  certain  amount  of  light  is 
apparently  necessai-y  to  make  them  visible,  hence  they  are 
not  usually  seen  until  the  plate  or  print  is  dry.  Curling 
may  again  cause  these,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  a 
print  that  has  curled  up  out  of  the  batli  and  remained  so 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  fixing  cannot  be 
perfectly  fixed.  Tlie  hypo  may  have  destroyed  the  de- 
veloper and  so  prevented  developer  stain,  but, 
still,  it  has  not  had  a  chance  to  fix  the  print. 
Another    very    common    cause    is    the    sticking    together 


of  prints  or  films  under  the  fixing-bath.  The  parts  in  con- 
tact do  not  get  the  full  effect  of  the  bath,  and  so  remain 
only  partly  fixed.  Other  causes  are  the  use  of  exhaavted 
baths  or  of  baths  that  are  too  weak,  and,  very  often,  fixing 
for  too  short  a- time.  The  object  of  the  fixing-bath  is  to 
remove  the  undeveloped  salts  of  silver,  but  it  does  not  do 
this  for  some  considerable  time.  When  the  milky-white 
parts  have  just  disappeared,  the  silver  salts  are  not  re- 
moved by  any  means,  they  are  merely  converted  from  the 
visible  white  bromide  or  chloride  to  an  invisible  solution 
which  is  still  in  the  film.  This  is  a  solution  in  hypo  of  a 
silver  thiosulphate  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  not  removable  by  washing.  If  the  print  or  nega- 
tive is  taken  out  and  washed  at  this  stage,  the  silver  salt 
will  be  precipitated  in  the  film,  and  will  speedily  discolour 
in  the  light.  This  thiosulphate  is,  however,  soluble  in 
hypo  solution,  which  converts  it  into  another  form  of 
thiosulphate  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  hypo  is  the 
only  medium  that  will  wash  it  out  of  the  film,  and  also 
the  only  one  that  will  render  possible  the  removal  of  the 
last  traces  in  the  ordinary  washing  operation.  Obviously, 
it  is  very  important  to  secure  perfect  fixing,  and,  while 
we  must  guard  against  local  hindrances  to  fixation,  such 
as  those  already  referred  to,  we  must  also  make  sure  that 
sufficient  time  is  given.  One  method  of  ensuring  sufficient 
time  is  to  fix  for  twice  the  time  necessary  to  cause  the 
bromide  to  disappear.  Another  is  to  transfer  to  a  quite 
fresh  fixing-bath  as  soon  as  the  bromide  has  gone.  The 
latter  is  the  best  method,  because,  first,  it  ensures  the  use 
of  a  bath  that  is  not  overloaded  with  dissolved  silver,  and, 
second,  because  it  involves  the  disturbance  and  stirring  up 
of  the  bath,  which  materially  aids  the  .second  or  washing- 
out  stage  of  the  fixing  operation. 

The  third  cause  of  stain  is  decomposition  of  the  hypo, 
due  to  the  use  of  alum,  the  effect  of  which  may  virtually 
amount  to  a  local  sulphide  toning  effect  in  the  image. 
Hypo  is  very  readily  decomposed  by  alum,  and  many 
stains  may  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  alum,  either  imme- 
diately before  or  too  soon  after  fixing.  By  proper  mixing, 
alum  may  be  used  in  the  fixing-bath  itself,  and  if  formulae 
such  las  those  given  in  the  Almanac  are  selected  there  is 
no  objection  to  its  use,  but  the  employment  of  a  separate 
bath  before  fixing  is  always  risky,  and  should  be  avoided, 
while  it  should  not  be  used  after  fixing  until  washing  is 
known  to  be  complete.  In  no  case  can  we  advise  the  use 
of  potash  alum,  which  is  so  often  used  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  It  is  seldom  pure,  and  its  most  common  im- 
pui-ity  is  iron,  which  readily  attacks  the  image.  We  have, 
in  fact,  met  with*  samples  of  alum  that  were  quite  powerful 
reducers.  Also,  alum  solution  oft«n  contains  fungi,  which 
grow  readily  in  it,  and  may  quite  easily  be  planted  in  the 
gelatine  film.  As  a  hardener  of  the  film,  it  is  very  ineffec- 
tive compared  with  chrome  alum  or  formaline,  and  if  a 
hardening  bath  is  required  at  all  Lumiere's  chrome  alum 
and  hypo  fixing-bath  will  do  all  that  is  required  very 
safely,  effectively,  and  rapidly.  Some  workers  ai-e  appa- 
rently in  the  habit  of  always  using  an  alum  bath  between 
development  and  fixing.  We  do  not  know  why,  and  doubt 
if  they  can  give  an}'  evidence  to  justify  such  use.  Our 
advice  is  to  avoid  it  most  carefully. 

A  fourth  cause  of  stain  that  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  prime  source  of  most  troubles  is  imperfect  washing, 
and  when  we  say  that  in  the  case  of  negatives  we  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  a  factor  of  any  material  moment,  we  shall 
probably  be  accused  of  heresy.  If,  however,  a  plate  is  per- 
fectly fixed  in  a  generous  allowance  of  clean  hypo  baih  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  amount  of  silver  salt  present  in 
the  film  must  be  auite  infinitesimal,  while  experiment 
shows  that  the  hypo  left  in  is  very  rapidly  washed  out.  The 
case  is  somewhat  different  with  prints,  because  the  paper 
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holds  a  much  larger  quantity  of  hypo.  Longer  washing  is 
necessary  with  them,  but  even  if  this  is  Imperfect,  the 
effects  are  not  apparent  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
they  do  appear  they  generally  take  the  form  of  a  yellowing 
of  the  whites,  and  a  fading  or  bleaching  of  the  image. 
When  a  brown  stain  appears  in  a  fresh  print  it  cannot  be 
due  to  imperfect  washing  out  of  the  hypo,  because  neitlier 
the  colour  nor  the  time  will  permit  this  assumption.  If 
not  a  developer  stain,  it  is  almost  certainly  due  to  imper- 
fect fixing.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  decomposed 
hypo  varies  with  the  cause  of  decomposition.  If  this  is 
rapid,  as  in  the  case  when  alum  reacts  with  the  hypo,  a 
brown  tone,  similar  to  that  of  sulphide  toning,  will  be  given 
to  the  image,  the  whites  probabl)-  remaining  quite  clear. 
Bleaching  and  redeveloping  the  image  will  proljably  cure 


this  effect  completely  if  the  bleaching  is  thorough.  The 
slow  effect  of  time  will,  however,  produce  a  quite  different 
result,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  a  yellowing  of 
the  whites,  as  before  stated.  This,  also,  is  genei-ally  the 
chief  result  of  applying  an  acid  bath  too  soon  after  fixing. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  various  causes  of 
stains,  but  the  following  hints  may  serve  as  a  rough  guide. 

Developer  stain  will  generally  cover  both  whites  and 
image,  while  the  result  of  imperfect  fixing  is  mainly  appa- 
rent in  the  whites.  The  action  of  alum  on  the  hypo  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  generally  be  confined  to  the  image. 
The  action  of  acid  on  hypo  generally  produces  a  yellow- 
ness of  the  w^hites,  the  general  effect  being  similar  to  that 
produced  in  the  course  of  a  longer  time  when  w'ashing  is 
imperfect. 


THE     LUMIERE    QUINONE    REDUCER. 


(In  the  following  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  "  Photographische  Eundschau,"  Drs.  E.  Stenger  and  H.  Heller  record  the  result  of 
their  tests  of  the  Lumiere  quinone  reducer  as  regards  its  effect  under  different  conditions  on  the  gradation  of  the  negative. — Eds. 
"B.J.") 


In  their  description  of  the  new  quinone  reducer,  the  inventors, 
MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz,^  describe  it  as  possessing  properties 
similar  to  those  of  ammonium  persulphate.  As  we  have  shown  in 
previous  papers, 2  the  characteristic  mode  of  action  of  persul- 
phate is  obtained  only  under  certain  definite  conditions,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  appeared  to  us  of  interest  to  examine  the  conditions 
under  which   the   quinone   preparation   should   be   used.  5 

To  begin  with,  it  should  be  repeated  that  ammonium  persulphate 
exhibit?  the  characteristic  persulphate  effecf  when  the  solution 
in  water  contains  haloid  salts  (chlorides,  etc.)  in  extremely  small 
proportions.  When  the  persulphate  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water 
it  gives  a  progressive  or  proportional  action.  It  is  only  when  ex- 
tremely weak  solutions  are  allowed  to  act  for  a  long  time  that  a  plain 
solution  in  distilled  water  gives,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  character- 
istic persulphate  or  super-proportional  effect,  but  in  these  conditions 
the  use  of  the  reducer  is  scarcely  practicable.  In  making  the  tests 
we  used  graduated  test  plates  made  in  the  Scheiner  sensitometer, 
and  measured,  before  and  after  reduction,  in  the  Martens  polaris- 
ing photometer.  We  used  as  the  reducer  the  formula  of  the  in- 
ventors, namely,  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  quinone  in  distilled  water 
■with  addition  of  li,  2,  2i,  or  10  ccs.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in 
100  CCS.  of  water.  To  these  solutions,  in  certain  cases,  addition 
was  made  of  sodium  chloride  in  quantities  corresponding  with  the 
average  content  of  chlorine  in  ordinary  town-supply  water,  namely, 
from  30  to  120  milligrammes  of  chlorine  per  litre.  The  time  of 
action  was  likewise  caused  to  vary  from  3  to  10  minutes,  and  the 
temperature  was  also  varied  from  62  to  75  deg.   F. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  m  our  experience  the  presence  of 
haloid  salts  in  solutions  used  in  many  photographic  processes 
plays  an  important  part.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  ammonium 
persulphate  reducer,  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  quinone  re- 
ducer is  likewise  appreciably  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
chlorides. 

The  quinone  reducer,  when  made  up  with  distilled  water,  has  an 
action  which  places  it  midway  between  reducers  of  the  surface  type 
and  those  of  the  progressive  type,  being  nearer  in  its  effect  to  the 
latter,  and  still  more  so  the  longer  the  time  of  action.  Even  when 
used  for  a  compartively  short  time  on  the  negative,  all  densities 
over  1.5  are  reduced  in  approximately  correct  proportion.  When 
increasing  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  the  intensity  of  the 
reduction  (no  reduction  takes  place  until  sulphuric  acid  is  used) 
increases.  A  considerable  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  makes  itself 
noticeable  in  exerting  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  surface  or 


'  "  B.  J.,"  Aug.  19, 191CP,  p.  686. 

•  "Phot.  Wund.."  1910,  p.  199.    "Zeit.  fur  WI««.  Phot.,"  1910.  p.  73.    "Zeit.  fur 
Repro.,"  1910.  pp.  162,  178  ;  1911.  pp.  5,  20,  3«.  60.  70. 

'  A  complet«  account  of  the  meaauremeuts  was  publiihed  in  "  Zolt.  fur  Reoro  " 
during  1911.  "^ 

*  As  regardi  the  nomenclature  of  redacera,  «ee  Schuller,  "  Phot.  Bund  "  1910 
p.  161,  and  Luther,  " Phot.  Kund.,"  1910,  p.  165.  ' 


Farmer  type  of  reducer.     There  is  actually  a  general  correspondence 

between  the  effect  of  the  persulphate  and  of  the  quinone  when 
made  up  with  distilled  water  :  both  reducers  exert  a  proportional 
or  progressive  action,  and  in  the  case  of  both  the  reduction  of  the 
higher  densities  is  more  nearly  proportional  than  is  that  of  the 
lower  densities.  The  quinone  leducer  works  very  considerably  more 
slowly  :  a  i  per  cent,  quinone  solution  (containing  2  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid)  requires  about  twice  as  Jong  for  the  same 
degree  of  reduction  as  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate  in  dis- 
tilled water.  With  a  longer  time  of  action  the  persulphate  reducer 
works  quite  proportionately,  and,  further,  as  already  mentioned, 
exhibits  the  characteristic  persulphate  or  super-pix>portional  effect, 
an  action  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  quinone ;  even  after  ten 
minutes  this  effect  is  not  secured,  although  the  plate  is  strongly 
acted  upon  throughout  all  densities. 

Coming  now  to  the  quinone  reducer  made  up  with  water  contain- 
ing chloi-ides,  this  latter  is  quite  different  in  its  behaviour  from 
the  persulphate  reducer  made  up  in  a  similar  way.  The  visible 
course  of  the  reduction  is  quite  different.  After  a  few  seconds  the 
plate  assumes  a  white  deposit,  beginning  in  the  shadow  portions, 
through  formation  of  silver  chloride.  The  quinone  solution  remains 
perfectly  clear,  the  silver  chloride  being  formed  only  in  the  film. 
In  the  sodium  sulphite  bath,  which  is  used  as  a  stop  of  the  reduc- 
tion, the  silver  chloride  quickly  disappears,  the  lighter  areas  of  the 
test-plate  being  completely  dissolved,  whilst  the  greater  densities 
are  reduced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  number  of  density 
areas  which  are  thus  entirely  cleared  away  (complete  conversion 
into  silver  chloride)  depends  on  the  time  of  action  and  on  the  pro- 
portion of  chloride  in  the  solution.  In  similar  circumstances,  when 
using  persulphate,  a  certain  protective  action  comes  into  play  on 
the  lower  densities.  With  a  chloride  quinone  reducer,  the  reduced 
plates,  when  placed  in  a  hypo  or  sulphite  bath,  undergo  alteration 
of  the  gradation,  the  shadow  j)ortions  being  completely  cleared 
off;  in  the  case  of  similar  plates  reduced  with  a  chlorided  persul- 
phate solution  the  action  of  the  fixing-bath  does  not  give  rise  to 
such  change  to  any  appreciable  extent,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  way  already   described. 

Addition  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  amount  of  .005  per  cent.,  or 
30  milligrammes  per  litre,  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  reduc- 
tion:  increasing  the  quantity  to  .01  per  cent.,  or  60  milligrammes 
^per  litre,  causes  an  appreciable  increase  of  the  reduction,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  densities,  so  that  when  used  in  this  way  the 
reducer  acts  more  like  one  of  the  surface  or  Farmer  type.  With  a 
further  addition  of  chloride  this  change  in  the  action  of  the  reducer 
becomes  still  more  pronounced,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  solution 
containing  .02  per  cent.,  or  120  milligrammes  per  litre,  of  chloride 
the  effect  is  very  similar  to  one  of  the  Farmer's  reducer. 

Raising  the  temperature  of  the  quinone  reducer  appreciably 
hastens  the  reducing  process  in  all  cases. 
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The  quinorie  reducer  removes  fog  from  the  plate  to  a  very  appre- 
ciable extent,  especially  when  made  up  with  chloride,  and  thu» 
gives  exceedingly  clear  negatives.  As  a  rule,  the  black  colour  of 
the  silver  image  remains  unaltered ;  only  with  an  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  which  exceeds  what  should  be  usefully  employed  does 
the  reddish-brown  coloration  of  the  image  occur.  The  strong 
clearing  action  and  the  production  of  a  black  silver  image  confer 
upon  the  quinone  reducer,  made  up  with  distilled  water,  an  advan- 
tage over  the  persulphate  reducer  made  in  the  same  way,  the 
practical  effect  in  each  case  being  very  similar.  Made  up  in 
distilled  water,  the  quinone  reducer  has  thus  a  progressive  or  pro- 
portional action,  whilst  that  made  up  with  chlorides  is  mope  similar 
in  character  to  a  surface  or  Farmer  reducer.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  does  the  quinone  pre- 
paration give  the  super-proportional  or  characteristic  persulphate 
effect  on  the  highest  densities.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  in 
reference  to  other  experiments  which  we  have  made,  that  we  are 
unable  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  inventors  in  attributing  the  effect 
of  quinone  reduction  to  a  species  of  physical  development.     We 


shall  deal  in  a  later  paper  with  the  considerations  outlined  by  Dr. 
LQppo  Cramer'  on  the  effect  of  chlorides  on  ammonium  persulphat«, 
quinone,  and  other  oxidising  agents  used  as  reducers. 
For  the  present  our  conclusions  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Lumiire  quinone  reducer,  when  made  up  with  distilled 
water,  gives  proportional  reduction  throughout  a  scale  of  densities 
as  does  the  persulphate  reducer  when  likewise  mad«  up  with  dis- 
tilled water. 

(2)  In  addition  to  this  proportional  effect  a  surface  or  Farmer 
kind  of  reduction  is  favoured  by 

(a)  short  time  of  action ; 

(bj  increase  in  the  sulphuric  acid ; 

(c)  (a  very  pronounced  effect)  by  addition  of  chlorides  which, 
when  present  to  the  amount  of  .02  per  cent.,  cause  the  reducer 
to  be  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Farmer. 

E.    Stenoer. 

H.    HEU.EB. 

5  "  Phot.  Korr.,"  1910,  p.  489;  "  Phot,  Woch.,"  1910,  pi  Ml. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC     RECORDS     OF    SOUND-WAVES     FROM     A 

VIBRATING     FLAME. 


[The  following  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  of  Stanford  University,  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  "Journal  of  Physical 
Science,"  describes  the  method  used  by  the  author  in  employing  photography  to  record  the  forms  of  sound-waves  from  vibrating 
flames.] 


Vibrating  flames  are  commonly  classified  as  singing  flames,  sensi- 
tive flames,  and  manometric  flames.  The  singing  flame  was  first 
observed  by  Higginsl  in  1777,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  hydrogen. 
The  term  singing  flame  is  now  usually  limited  to  flames  which  vibrate 
in  a  pipe  or  other  resonator.  The  sensitive  flame  was  first  observed 
by  Le  Conte^  in  1858,  and  any  naked  flame  which  vibrates  under  the 
action  of  sound  waves  is  termed  sensitive.  In  1862  KoenigS  devised 
his  manometric  capsule,  and  he  called  the  flame  which  was  made 
to  vibrate  by  means  of  the  capsule   a  manometric  flame. 

In  the  study  of  vibrating  flames  two  distinct  optical  methods  have 
been  employed.  The  method  of  the  revolving  mirror  was  first 
applied  by  Wheatstone*  in  1834  to  the  singing  flame.  Tyndall,5 
Barrett, 6  and  others  made  observations  by  this  method  upon  both 
the  singing  and  sensitive  flames. 

The  stroboscopic  method  of  observation  was  devised  by  Toepler^ 
in  1866.  As  a  means  of  examining  the  action  of  the  vibrating  flame 
this  method  is  unsurpassed  ;  because  the  different  phases  of  the 
vibration  may  be  observed  and  studied  at  will,  and  made  to  succeed 
each  other  at  any  desired  rate. 

Flame   Pictures. 

When  Koenig  devised  his  manometric  flame  he  used  the  revolving 
mirror  method  of  observation,  and  called  the  view  which  he  thus 
obtained  a  flame  picture.  In  his  attempt  to  analyse  the  vowel 
sounds,  KoenigS  sketched  a  number  of  these  flame  pictures.  Later, 
the  flame  pictures  were  photographed  by  Doumer,*  Merritti", 
Hallock,!!  Nichols  and  Merritt,l2  and  Austin.l^ 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  flame  pictures  are  in  no  sense  time- 
displacement  diagrams  of  the  sound  waves  producing  them.  They 
are  overlapping  images  of  successive  phases  of  the  vibrating  flame, 
and  the  wave  form  can  only  be  inferred  approximately  from  such  a 
result.  The  luminous  tip  of  the  vibrating  flame  Is  not  a  definite 
thing  which  vibrates  vertically.  The  stroboscopic  observations  of 
Toeplerl*  and  the  photographs  of  Marbe  and  Seddi^is  show  that 

^  ''^'ichoUon'g  Jour.,"  1, 129,  ls02- 
'  "  Am.  Jour,  of  Set,"  76, 62,  1S5S. 
»  •'  Pogg.  Ann.,"  182.  242,  1864. 

•  "Phil.  Trans.,"  1834.  p.  686. 

^  "Phil.  Mag."  (4).  13.  473, 18S7. 

•  ■■  Hhll.  Ma(t."  (4),  33,  X,  1867. 
'  "  Pore.  Ann.,"  128,  126,  !866. 

•  "Phil.  Jlag."  (*',  46,  1  and  105, 1873. 
»  "  Phil.  Mag."  (6),  22,  309. 1886. 

i»  "Phys.  Key.,"  1,  166, 1898. 
"  "  Phyf.  Rev.,"  2.  305, 1895. 
"  "  Phyi.  Rev.."  7,  93.  189a 
"  ••  Phyp.  Ke».,"  12. 121,  1901. 
"  Loc.  cit. 
"  "  Wied.  Ann."  (4),  30,  679  1609. 


I  the  flame  consists  of  alternating  expansions  and  contractions  which 
\  continually  move  upward  and  burn  out  as  they  rise.  The  expan- 
sions are  much  brighter  than  the  contractions,  and  often  are  th« 
only  luminous  parts  of  the  flame.  If  the  variations  in  pressure  are 
quite  small  as  compared  with  the  mean  pressure  of  the  gas,  the 
shape  of  the  flame  changes  very  little,  and  the  tip  executes  a  vertical 
vibration.  In  this  case,  the  flame  picture  approaches  a  time-dis- 
placement diagram,  but  the  distortion  due  to  the  upward  moving 
enlargements  and  contractions  is  always  noticeable.  If  the  varia- 
tions in  pressure  are  large,  the  change  in  shape  of  the  flame  is  very 
marked,  the  tip  becoming  mushroom  shaped.  Or  if  the  change  in 
pressure  is  large  and  sudden,  a  vortex  ring  is  formed  which  separates 
entirely  from  the  main  body  of  the  flame. 

On  account  of  this  complicated  action  of  the  vibrating  flame, 
the  flame  pictures  have  never  been  very  successful  as  a  means  of 
analysing  sound  waves.  Some  time  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that 
certain  modifications  in  the  flame  and  in  the  method  of  making 
observations  might  result  in  obtaining  a  time-displacement  diagram 
which  would  give  the  wave  form  with  considerable  accuracy.  The 
chief  object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  some  attempts  which  1  have 
made  with  this  object  in  view,  and  to  present  some  of  the  records 
obtained. 

My  plan  has  been  to  vibrate  a  flame  with  sound  waves  of  known 
form,  and  then  to  modify  the  conditions  until  the  wave  form  was 
obtained.  The  sound  wave  from  a  telephone  receiver  vibrated  by 
the  alternating  current  of  the  lighting  circuit  was  used  as  a  standard 
source  for  all  preliminary  trials.  The  arrangement  was  very  similar 
to  that  used  by  Austin,l6  and  later  by  Marbe.*''  The  oscillograph 
record  of  this  circuit  was  extremely  close  to  a  sine  curve,  and  the 
vibration  of  the  telephone  disc,  when  tested  by  the  method  of  D.  C. 
Miller,i8  was  found  to  be  almost  simple  harmonic. 

Smoke  Records. 

The  first  modification  which  I  tried  suggested  itself  to  me  while 
I  was  repeating  the  smoke  ring  experiment  of  Marbe.  19  Xhis  con- 
sisted in  projecting  the  jet  tube  at  a  considerable  angle  away  from 
the  vertical,  keeping  it  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  paper,  and  allowing  the  tip  of  the  smoky  acetylene  flame  to  coiim 
in  contact  with  the  paper.  My  idea  in  doing  this  was  thai  the 
variations  in  pressure  which  tend  to  lengthen  and  shorten  the  flame 
might  give  the  tip  a  transverse  vibration  which  wuu'd  be  indicated 

>•  Loc.  cIt. 

"  '•  Phy«.  Zdit,"  7.  543,  1906. 
'•  "  Phy«.  Kw.,"  28,  151,  1909. 
'»  Loc.  cit. 
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by  the  deposit  of  soot.  I  soon  found  that  with  proper  adjustment 
of  the  jet  the  soot  was  deposited  upon  the  paper  in  lines  and  bands. 
(See  Fig.  1.)  A  very  fine  line  (a)  was  formed  by  a  thread  of  soot 
which  appeared  to  come  from  the  centre  of  the  flame.  A  coarser 
line  (b)  was  formed  by  a  thread  of  soot  which  came  from  the  for- 


Fig.  1 

ward  side  of  the  flame,  i.e.,  from  the  side  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  paper  was  moving.  A  similar  thread  came  from  the  backward 
side  of  the  flame,  but  it  was  not  deposited  upon  the  paper.  A 
heavy,  narrow  band  of  soot  (c)  was  deposited  from  the  near  side  of 
the  flame,  i.e.,  from  the  side  nearest  the  jet,  and  a  light,  broad  band 


Fig.  2. 

(d)  came  from  the  far  side  of  the  flame.  This  result  was  obtained 
with  a  jet  tube  having  an  opening  about  1  mm.  in  diameter,  pro- 
jected about  65  degrees  away  from  the  vertical,  with  the  opening 
about  2  cm.  from  the  paper,  and  with  a  gas  pressure  of  about  2  mm. 
of  water.     The  paper  was   in  the  form  of  a  belt  upon  two  brass 


Fig.  3. 
drums.  One  drum  was  rotated  by  an  electric  motor,  and  the  flame 
was  placed  under  the  other  drum.  The  paper  moved  past  the  flame 
with  a  velocity  of  about  75  cm.  per  second.  When  the  flame  was 
vibrated  by  the  telephone  receiver  the  lines  and  bands  of  soot  were 
deposited,  as  shown  in  the  right  half  of  Fig.  1.     It  will  be  noticed 


Fig.  4. 
that  the  fine  line  (a)  indicates  only  the  longitudinal  vibration  of 
the  flame,  and  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a  sine  curve,  hence  repre- 
sents most  nearly  the  form  of  the  sound  wave.  The  coarse  line  (b) 
indicates  the  longitudinal  vibration  of  the  flame  fairly  well  but 
It  IS  not  a  sine  curve,  the   distortion  being  due  to  the  expansions 


and  contractions  of  the  flame.  This  distortion  might  be  expected 
from  the  fact  that  this  line  is  deposited  from  the  edge  of  the  flame, 
while  the  fine  line  is  deposited  from  the  centre  of  the  flame.  The 
narrow  band  (c)  shows  the  longitudinal  vibrations  to  some  extent, 
but  on  account  of  the  transverse  vibration  the  soot  from  the  band 
is  deposited  heavier  on  certain  areas  when  the  relative  velocity 
between  the  edge  of  the  flame  and  the  paper  is  small,  and  lighter 
on  other  area.s   when  the  relative  velocity  is  large.     This   produces 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


an  interesting  pattern  which  characterises  the  vibration,  but  is 
difiicult  of  interpretation.  The  broad  band  of  soot  (d)  shows  this 
effect  of  the  transverse  vibration  to  a  marked  extent.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  formation  of  the  rings  observed  by  Marbe  is  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way. 

Unfortunately,  the  fine  line  does  not  stand  out  by  itself,  but  is 
partly  covered  by  soot  from  the  other  sources.  This  can  be  avoided 
by  using  a  greater  gas  pressure,   and   consequently   a  larger  flame. 


Kig.  7. 

but  the  sensitiveness  is  greatly  reduced.     Fig.  2  shows  the  result  of 
this  adjustment. 

A  few  records  from  other  sources  will  serve  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  this  method  will  reproduce  complicated  wave  forms.  The 
smoke  record  of  an  electrically  vibrated  tuning  fork  {ii  =  100)  placed 
in  front  of  a  Koenig  capsule,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3(a).  The  result  of 
the  composition  of  this  fork  with  the  alternating  current  {n  =  61) 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3  (b).  A  record  of  sung  vowels  is  shown  in  Fig.  4 ; 
(a)  IS  "  e  "  as  in  "  he,"  and  (b)  is  "  a  "  as  in  "  hay." 
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Photographic  Record*. 

The  second  modificution  %v»s  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  lower 
luminous  edge  of  the  projected  tlame  seemed  to  be  exceedingly 
sharp  and  to  vibrate  with  considerable  amplitude.  This  was  especi- 
ally noticeable  when  the  jet  tube  was  projected  about  45  degrees 
below  the  horizontal  and  a  small  quantity  of  illuminating  gas  was 
mixed  with  the  acetylene  to  keep  the  flame  from  smoking.  Fig.  5 
is  a  photograph  of  such  a  flame  when  steady,  and  Fig.  6  is  the  same 
flame  while  being  vibrated  by  the  alternating  current.  When  this 
vibrating  flame  was  examined  with  a  stroboscope,  it  was  very 
evident  that  the  longitudinal  vibration  at  the  base  of  the  flame  was 
very  largely  carried  over  into  a  transverse  vibration  of  the  luminous 


Fig.  8. 

part  of  the  flame.  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  flame  secured  by  means  of  a  coupled  stroboscope  and 
piston,  a  device  designed  by  Prof.  G.  S.  Moler,  and  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  for  this  purpose.  Fig.  7  shows  thirty  successive 
phases  covering  one  complete  vibration  of  the  flame. 

When  a  narrow  slit  was  placed  before  the  flame  so  that  the  slit 
was  perpendicular  to  the  lower  luminous  edge,  and  the  motion  was 
examined  by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror  having  its  axis  parallel 
with  the  slit,  it  seemed  probable  that  with  proper  adjustment  of  the 
slit  a  very  good  photographic  record  could  be  obtained.  Accord- 
ingly, a  revolving  film  was  arranged  in  a  box  so  that  an  exposure 
could  be  made  through  a  very  narrow  slit  placed  just  in  front 
of  the  film.  The  box  was  arranged  so  that  it  could  be  adjusted 
for  focus  and  for  position  of  the  slit  across  the  image  of  the  flame. 


Fig.  9. 

A  shutter  was  connected  with  the  wheel,  which  carried  the  film  in 
such  a  way  that  the  exposure  could  be  made  at  any  time  upon  any 
quarter  of  the  film. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  result  obtained  from  the  telephone  receiver  with 
two  different  values  of  the  alternating  current.  The  boundary  line 
which  indicates  the  motion  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  flame  is  very 
close  to  a  sine  curve.  Curve  (a)  happened  to  be  of  such  amplitude 
that  it  could  be  compared  with  Fig.  2  by  superposition.  The  agree- 
ment was  remarkably  good,  thus  showing  that  both  methods  give 
the  same  wave  form,  and  presumably  the  correct  wave  form  of  the 
source  used. 

Fig.  9  shows  two  curves  from  the  telephone  made  to  vibrate  with 
another  alternating  current.     The  frequency  of  this  current  was  20, 


and  it  contained  a  very  marked  third  harmonic.  In  (b)  the  phase 
of  the  harmonic  was  advanced  180  degrees  from  what  it  was  in  (a). 

Fig.  10  shows  curves  from  the  piston  referred  to  above.  In  (b) 
the  frequency  was  much  greater  than  it  was  in  (a).  The  pecoliar 
form  of  these  curves  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  piston  was  yibrating 
in  a  cylinder  closed  at  one  end,  and  that  the  gas  could  leak  around 
the  piston.  Record  (b)  is  the  curve  which  represents  the  vibration, 
the  phases  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  have  included  photographs  of  two 
flame  pictures.  Fig.  11  (a)  is  the  flame  picture  obtained  when  the 
telephone  receiver  is  vibrated  by  the  lighting  current,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  records  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  in  Fig.  8.     Fig.  11  (b) 


Fig.  10. 

is  the  result  when  the  piston  vibrator- is  used,  and  corresponds  to  the 
record  shown  in  Fig.  10  (b). 

Conclusion. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  curves  obtained  from  the  vibrating 
flame  by  either  of  the  above  methods  will  serve  as  well  as  other 
means  for  analysing  sound  waves.  The  curves  shown  by  Professor 
D.  C.  Miller  at  the  April,  1911,  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society 
show  far  more  promise  for  this  purpose.  As  records  from  a  vibrating 
flame,  however,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  of  far  more  value  than 
are  any  records  heretofore  obtained. 

In  all  devices  so  far  used  in  the  analysis  of  sound  waves,  a  cor- 
rection must  be  made  for  the  resonance  effects,  due  to  the  'rOe. 
periods  of  the  recording  system,  before  the  analysis  is  complete. 
In  the  case  of  the  flame  made  to  vibrate  with  the  manometric  cap- 


Fig.  11. 

sule  these  effects  are  very  small,  but  certainly  are  not  negligible. 
The  preceding  experiments  show  that  a  flame,  made  to  vibrate  by  the 
variations  in  pressure  of  a  sound  wave  within  the  gas  jet,  can  be 
made  to  reproduce  the  curve  which  represents  the  form  of  the  sound 
wave.  If  the  flame  could  be  made  to  vibrate  with  sufficient  inten- 
sity by  the  variations  in  pressu'e  of  a  sound  wave  in  the  free  air 
outside  of  the  gas  jet,  the  resonance  effect*  would  be  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  eliminated.  The  observations  of  Marbe,ao  and  the  results 
of  some  experiments  which  I  have  recently  made,  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  a   possibility  of  accomplishing  this   result. 

J.  G.  Brown. 


•IMlJs.  Zelt.."8,  »2,19<.7. 
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A    PLEA     FOR    STEREOSCOPIC     PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(A  lecturette    delivered  before 

The  subject  of  stereoacopy,  which  I  have  to  talk  about  to-night, 
is  one  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  regarded  by  the  majority  of  photo- 
graphic workers  with  complete  indifference,  and  by  the  remainder 
with  a  mild  derision.  Thus  it  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  create 
interest  in  a  discourse  on  the  following  subject : — 

"The  advisability  of  people  who  at  present  make  indifferent  single 
photographs,  to  the  annoyance  of  their  friends,  turning  to  stereo- 
ecopy  as  an  alternative   photographic   amusement." 

Now,  I  wish  to  emphasise  at  the  outset  what  Mr.  Tilney  said 
at  a  lecture  here  last  season,  namely,  that  in  considering  all 
general  questions  such  as  this  a  tremendous  lot  depends  on  the 
point  of  view.  Moreover,  I  go  further  than  Mr.  Tilney,  and  say  I 
that  the  point  of  view  of  the  same  person  varies  considerably  at  | 
different  times.  To  give  a  personal  instance.  I  had  to  pay  a  visit 
during  last  October  to  a  famous  brewery  which  is  located  just  on 
the  other  side  of  Southwark  Bridge.  Being  a  purely  business 
visit,  they  produced  some  special  stout,  which  they  keep  in  vats 
for  a  few  centuries  before  they  let  it  out.  In  another  department 
they  have  bottles  of  the  same  stout  kept  for  a  further  century  or 
so.  This  has  a  slightly  different  flavour.  It  is  an  interesting 
brewery,  but  I  must  not  digress.  Coming  out  and  over  Southwark 
Bridge  again,  I  saw  the  most  beautiful  view  of  St.  Paul's  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  dome  was  gleaming  in  the  cold  October  sunlight, 
and  the  whole  distance  was  slightly  quivering  behind  the  cool 
grey  haze.  My  enjoyment  of  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  scene  was  I 
only  marred  by  two  or  three  unmannerly  people  coming  the  ■ 
opposite  way,  who  collided  with  me,  and  then  seemed  to  betray 
an  immediate  curiosity  about  the  direction  I  was  travelling.  But 
the  view  was  superb.  I  have  not  seen  all  the  pictorial  photo- 
graphs that  have  been  made  of  St.  Paul's,  but  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  hundred  of  them ;  and  I  still  regret  I  had  no  camera  with  i 
me  and  was  unable  to  make  the  picture  which  would  have  left 
all  the  others  nowhere.  So,  you  see,  your  point  of  view  is  con- 
tinuously changing,  and  continuously  different  from  your  neigh- 
bours' ;  and  under  these  circumstances  it  will  not  be  surprising  it 
you  violently  disagree  with  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  | 
short  paper  with  the  long  title.  And  it  will  be  even  less  surprising 
if  you  signify  the  same  in  the  usual  courteous  Croydon  Camera 
Club  manner,  when  dealing  with  a  fellow-member,  whether  he  be 
infant  or  adult.  It  is  now  about  time  we  started  to  consider  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  ! 

When  an  enthusiastic  stereo  worker  talks  about  photography  he 
usually    divides   it  into  two  classes — stereo-photography   and    what 
he  calls   ordinary  photography.^    This   is   a   biased   point  of   view.    : 
The  making  of  camera  pictures  is  not  ordinary  photography  by  any 
means.     Some  of  it  is  very  extraordinary.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  a  sane,  or  even  partially  sane,  photographer  (I  want    ' 
to    include   everybody)    that   a   first-rate  pictorial   photograph   is   a 
far    greater   achievement   than   the    finest   stereograph   ever   made. 
But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  a  great  number 
of  amateur  photographers  who  are  wasting  countless  plates  vainly 
endeavouring  to  make  pictorial  photographs,  would  get  more  satis-    J 
faction  oat  of  their  hobby  and  would  have  much  more  to  show  in    ! 
the  way  of  results  if  they  took  to  making  stereographs. 

A  vast  horde  of  amateur  photographers  are  in  the  same  position 
Bs  the  man  who,  arriving  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  when  Peter  offered 
him  a  harp,  asked  plaintively  if  he  couldn't  have  something  with  a 
handle,  only  with  this  important  difference :  instead  of  asUng  for 
something  with  a  handle,  they  take  the  harp  and  make  a  hideous 
row.  Now  and  again  one  will  strike  a  chord  by  accident,  which 
encourages  him  to  go  on  strumming.  "  ' 

Consider  the  body  of  photographers,  and  others  interested  in 
photography,  forming  this  club.  It  contains  a  good  proportion  of 
pictorial  workers,  people  we  have  heard  about  and  people  we  may 
hear  about;  consider  the  sum  total  of  all  the  negatives  produced  bv 
all  the  members  m  one  season.  How  manv  of  these  pieces  of 
partiaUy  blackened  glass  will  enable  its  owner  to  produce  a  camera 
picture  you  can  look  at  without  shuddering?     Not  more  than  7  or  8 
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per  cent.,  at  a  generous  estimate.  The  rest,  waste  glass  which 
cumbers  the  earth. 

The  enormous  number  of  correspondents  to  the  photographic  press 
who  ask  what  they  can  do  with  their  waste  negatives  and  whether 
there  is  any  chance  of  selling  them  back  to  the  plate  manufacturers, 
is  absolutely  pathetic.  If  all  these  negatives  had  been  made  in 
stereoscopic  pairs,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  them  would  have  made 
interesting  stereographs,  and — this  is  the  point — the  percentage  of 
camera  pictures  would  not  be  appreciably  diminished. 

I  don't  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  think  all  camera- 
workers  should  make  stereoscopic  photographs.  If  you  can  make  aj 
pictorial  photograph  which  isn't  a  fluke  you  are  in  some  measure 
an  artist.  You  make  a  picture  out  of  certain  materials,  with  the 
aid  of  the  grey  matter  inside  your  skull.  If  you  can  do  this  con- 
sistently, stereoscopic  photography  is  not  for  you.  But  the  people- 
who  can  do  this  consistently,  even  in  this  club,  are  in  the  minority. 
There  must  be  many  members  who,  like  myself,  when  out  with  a 
camera,  do  not  know  which  subjects  will  make  pictures  and  which 
will  not.  We  make  records  only,  and  when  the  rare  occasion  comes- 
along  when  we  make  a  picture,  it  is  a  sheer  fluke.  We  do  not 
make  pictures  of  malice  aforethought,  and  we  probably  never  shall. 
This  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  get  plenty  of  amusement  out 
of  our  hobby.  Let  us  make  stereographs.  Stereoscopy  is  some- 
thing with  a  handle.  It  is  not  picture-making,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  art.  It  could  be  described  as  the  making  of  realistic 
records  by  photography,  and  the  work  of  making  stereographs, 
although  it  involves  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
negative  and  print  making,  is  to  a  large  extent  mechanical. 

Now,  if  you  have  a  strong  artistic  sense  which  you  can  transfer 
in  large  chunks  to  pictorial  photographs,  you  will  quite  rightly 
consider  stereoscopy  as  an  inferior  thing.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  you  possess  an  artistic  sense  of  the  highest  order,  it  per- 
sistently refuses  to  incorporate  itself  with  silver,  platinum,  or 
pigment,  then  you  should  try  stereoscopy — something  with  a  handle 
— until  such  time  as  your  artistic  temperament  ripens,  so  to  speak. 

Stereoscopic  work  will  in  all  probability  not  always  satisfy  your 
photographic  ambition.  You  will  perhaps  some  day  make  pictures, 
and  then  stereoscopy  is  only  a  stage  in  your  progress  towards  tlie 
final  and  ideal  state  of  the  photographer,  when  he  does  no  photo- 
graphy whatever,  but  only  goes  to  his  particular  camera  club  and 
talks   about   it. 

And  making  stereographs  is  not  a  bad  training  for  the  future 
pictorialist,  for,  as  before  stated,  you  must  acquire  a  thorough 
technique;  you  learn  to  be  clean,  neat,  and  patient,  if  by  any 
chance  you  do  not  possess  these  virtues  aljready.  Stereoscopy  is  not 
bU  mechanism;  you  should  not  infringe  the  main  principles  regard- 
ing composition  without  good  reason,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
need  not  be  slavishly  followed.  Even  if  you  can  tap  four  points 
on  the  picture  with  a  pencil  and  utter  mystic  incantations  like  "  Tick, 
tack,  tock,  toe,"  it  does  not  follow  that  the  stereograph  is  damned. 
It  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  the  attention  is  not  drawn  to 
the  edge  of  the  picture,  as  this  at  once  destroys  the  illusion  of 
reality,  and  the  question  of  foregrounds  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  a  stereograph. 

Twice  during  a  recent  club  excursion  I  overheard  a  remark  some- 
thing to  this  effect:  "Well,  there's  no  earthly  chance  of  making  a 
picture  out  of  this,  but  I'll  make  an  exposure  for  a  record."  This 
is  where  the  stereoscopic  photographer  has  the  advantage  on  the 
man  with  a  single-lens  camera.  He  can  make  records  which  record 
considerably  more  than  any  single  photograph  can,  and  this  is,  I 
think,  the  real  advantage  of  stereoscopy.  F'or  making  records, 
whether  landscape,  still  life,  and  especially  natural  history  subjects, 
animals,  birds,  and  so  forth,  there  is  no  method  which  comes  any- 
where near  stereoscopic  photography.  Many  subjects  will  make 
interesting  stereoscopic  records  which  the  single-lens  camera  should 
pass  by,   but  as  a  rule  doesn't. 

A  set  of  good  stereographs  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  possible 
record  of  a  pleasant  holiday,   and  when  you  "have  produced  thera 
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you  will  probably  find  that,  quite  accidentally,  two  or  three  contain 
pictorial  qualities.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  enlarge 
these  up,  or  make  transparencies  and  enlarged  negatives,  all  as  per 
recent  demonstrations  in  this  club.  Again,  the  standard  size  nega- 
tive is  just  suitable  for  lantern  slides  by  contact,  and,  having  two 
halves  of  the  negative  to  choose  from,  the  slide  is  less  likely  to  be 
marred  by  pinholes  and  other  slight  defects  than  the  slide  printed 
from  a  quarter-plate  negative.  In  fact,  you  can  do  practically  as 
much  with  a  stereoscopic  negative  as  with  a  quarter-plate. 


To  conclude,  I  hope  nobody  here  has  based  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  merit«  or  otherwise  of  stereoscopic  work  on  any  com- 
mercial stereographs  he  may  have  seen.  The  majority  of  commercial 
stereographs  are  much  too  harsh ;  they  are  trimmed  with  dome 
tops — heaven  knows  why  I — and  they  are  as  a  rule  incorrectly 
mounted.  Forming  an  opinion  on  stereoscopic  photography  from 
these  would  be  like  judging  the  latest  aspect  of  pictorial  photo- 
graphy from  the  windows  of  a  picture-postcard  shop. 

A.  Cathebine. 


ALPflONSE     LOUIS     POITEVIN     AND     HIS    WORK. 


[The  following  useful  summary  of  the  work  in  photography  and  photo-mechanical'  processes  of  Poitevin  appears  from  the   pen  of 
Major-General  Waterhouse  in  the  "Process  Year-Book"  of  Messrs.  Penrose,  reviewed  on  another  page. — Eds.  "B.J."] 


Thkrk  are  few  branches  of  photo-mechanical  process  work  that  are 
not  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with,  or  due  to,  the  labours 
of  Alphonse  Poitevin  in  the  early  fifties  of  the  last  century,  and 
therefore  a  short  summary  of  his  life  and  work  may  well  find  a 
record  in  the  pages  of  the  "Process  Annual." 

The  details  of  his  life  are  somewhat  scanty,  and  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  following  to  Poitevin's  work,  "  Traite  de  I'impres- 
sion  photographique  sans  sels  d'argent,"  1862,  and  the  second  more 
complete  edition  of  it,  with  appendices  by  Leon  Vidal,  1883;-  also 
M.  A.  Davanne's  "  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  travaux  de  A.  Poitevin," 
1882,  and  to  Dr.  Eder's  "  Geschichte  der  Photographic,"  1905. 

He  was  born  at  Conflans  (Sarthe)  in  1819,  and  educated  at  St. 
Calais.  In  1839  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered  the  "  Ecole  Centrale 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,"  leaving  it  in  1843,  third  in  the  list  of  pro- 
motion as  chemical  engineer.  In  1842,  while  still  a  student,  he  com- 
menced his  photographic  researches  and  tried  various  methods  of 
engraving  Daguerreotypes  by  galvano-plastic  means,  having  found 
that  if  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  after  exposure  and  development  with 
mercury,  but  unfixed,  were  placed  in  a  coppering  bath,  the  copper 
was  only  deposited  on  the  lights  covered  with  mercury,  and  not 
on  the  shadows  formed  of  unaltered  silver   iodide. 

Being  appointed  engineer  to  the  Eastern  Salt  Works,  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  professional  work,  and  made  many  im- 
provements at  various  stations.  In  1847,  however,  he  returned  to 
his  favourite  studies,  in  his  few  moments  of  leisure,  and  repeated 
his  earlier  observations,  applying  them  first  to  engraving  by  acids 
transfers  on  metal  of  the  iodised  drawings  proposed  by  JI.  Isiepce 
de  St.  Victor,  then  to  Daguerreotypes  on  silvered  copper,  and 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  transformation  of  Daguerreotype  images 
into  negatives  which  could  be  printed  from  in  the  ordinary  way  on 
papers  prepared  with  silver  salts.  The  details  of  these  methods 
were  published  in  two  papers  in  the  "  Comptes  rendus  de  I'Academie 
des  Sciences,"  Vols.  26  and  27,  1848,  and  are  given  in  Poitevin's 
"  Traite  "  of  1862  with  a  specimen  of  the  engraving  process,  which, 
though  imperfect  in  parts,  appears  promising.  Two  interesting 
properties  of  these  coppered  Daguerreotypes  may,  however,  be 
mentioned,  one  being  that  such  a  plate  being  washed  and  lightly 
Kummed  after  removal  from  the  coppering  bath  could  be  inked 
with  a  roller  charged  with  printing  ink,  the  ink  adhering  only  to 
the  bare  uniodised  portions  uncovered  by  the  copper,  and  not  to 
the  parts  coated  with  it.  In  the  other  more  complicated  method 
in  which  after  coppering  the  copper  was  oxidised  and  the  silver 
amalgamated;  the  ink  took  on  the  former  and  not  on  the  latter. 
For  these  discoveries  the  Societe  d'Encouragement  awarded  him  a 
medal  of  500  francs. 

We  then  find  him  transforming  Daguerreotype  images  into  nega- 
tive cliches,  from  which  prints  could  be  made  on  silvered  papers. 
In  this  case  copper  is  deposited  on  the  lights,  somewhat  as  before, 
the  plate  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  covered  with 
a  solution  of  gelatine,  which  is  allowed  to  set  and  dry  slowly  and 
then  stripped,  carrying  the  copper  deposit  with  it;  or" a  thin  sheet 
of  gelatine  may  be  moistened  and  applied  to  the  plate,  dried,  and 
stripped.  This  method  led  him,  in  1849,  to  turn  his  attention  to  a 
method  of  making  negatives  on  glass  coated  with  gelatine  sensitised 
in  a  bath  of  acetate  of  silver  and  iodised  before  use,  like  a 
Daguerreotype  plate.  After  exposure,  the  plates  were  developed 
m  a  sj.lution  of  gallic  acid  and  fixed  in  a   1  per  cent,  solution  of 


hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  first  nae 
of  the  hyposulphite  for  fixing  negatives  on  glass.  The  negative* 
so  obtained  were  very  clear,  and  gave  good  prints.  He  alao  used 
sulphate  of  iron  for  developing,  and  thus  obtained  images  which 
appeared  positive  by  reflection  and  negative  by  transmission,  like 
the  early  collodion  positives.  In  a  further  paper  ("  Comptes 
rendus,"  33,  1851)  he  described  improvements  in  this  process  with 
further  details,  and  also  a  method  of  enlarging  from  his  gelatine 
negatives.  He  notes  as  one  great  advantage  of  the  sensitive  gela- 
tine plates  that  they  could  be  used  dry  without  losing  sensitiveness 
— a  point  which  has  proved  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  gelatine  emulsions  for  dry  plates. 

In  1852,  Fox  Talbot  published  his  method  of  photographic 
engraving  founded  on  the  property  of  a  bichromated  gelatine  film 
to  become  more  or  less  impermeable  to  watery  solutions  after  expo- 
sure to  light  under  a  negative.  Poitevin  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
observed,  as  early  as  1848,  that  some  of  his  gelatine  Daguerreotype 
negatives  when  moistened  swelled  very  evenly  in  the  parts  not 
covered  with  copper,  and  were  sufficiently  firm  for  casts  to  be  taken 
in  sulphur,  from  which  he  made  prints.  In  1849,  while  working 
out  his  negative  process  on  gelatine,  he  again  noticed  that  his 
finished  negatives  showed  the  design  in  intaglio  in  the  dense  parts, 
and  tried  to  obtain  casts  of  them  from  which  electrotype  printing 
plates  could  be  made.  But,  owing  to  pressure  of  professional  duties, 
he  was  unable  to  realise  his  intention  till  1854.  He  then  coated 
metal  plates  with  bichromated  gelatine,  not  with  a  view  to  etching 
them,  as  in  Talbot's  method,  but  to  try  the  effect  of  electrotyping 
them.  On  immersing  one  of  these  plates,  after  exposure  under  a 
negative,  in  the  depositing  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  he  observed 
that  the  copper  was  deposited  very  distinctly  on  the  unexposed 
parts,  and  further,  that  the  gelatine  in  these  parts  was  very  evenly 
swollen,  forming  reliefs,  while  in  the  exposed  parts  hollows  were 
formed  varying  in  depth  according  to  the  degree  of  exposure,  and 
he  at  once  saw  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  method  of  helio- 
graphic  engraving  he  had  so  long  had  in  view.  The  next  step  was 
to  find  a  suitable  moulding  material,  but  after  trying  wax  and 
sulphur,  he  fixed  upon  fine  plaster  of  Paris.  In  his  "  Traite "  he 
has  fully  described  the  two  methods  he  used  for  obtaining  (1) 
intaglio  plates  for  copper-plate  printing,  and  (2)  plates  in  relief  for 
typographic  printing,  and  specimens  of  these  methods  are  given. 
He  also  mentions  the  direct  inking  of  his  reliefs  with  printing  ink 
for  making  transfers  to  stone  or  metal ;  or  contrariwise  rolling  in  the 
unexposed  parts  with  gum.  Also  methods  of  engraving  by  writing 
or  drawing  with  bichromate  of  potash  solution  on  dry  gelatine  sheet, 
exposing  to  light,  the  lines  remaining  depressed  after  moistening. 
Further,  by  drawing  with  a  saline  or  metallic  solution  on  sheets 
of  bichromated  gelatine,  so  as  to  form  a  metallic  chromate  which 
will  not  act  on  the  gelatine  during  the  sunning,  then  the  lines  will 
swell  under  the  action  of  moisture.  He  took  out  an  English  patent 
in  August,  1855,  for  these  processes.  It  may  be  noted  that  Paul 
Pretsch  took  out  a  patent  in  June,  1855,  for  a  process  of  photo- 
engravmg  which  was  just  the  reverse  of  Poitevin's,  i.e.,  the  un- 
exposed and  soluble  parts  of  the  bichromated  gelatine  film  were 
washed  away.  A  later  addition  to  the  patent  in  December  included 
methods  which  Poitevin  claims  were  the  same  as  those  in  hia  own 
patent. 

In    the    same    year  he  investigated    the    action    of    mixtures    of 
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albumen,  gum  arable,  sugar,  starch,  fecula,  etc.,  with  alkaline 
bichromates,  and  found  that  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 
chromic  acid  contained  in  these  latter  all  these  substances  became 
insoluble  in  water,  even  when  heated,  and  he  at  once  thought  of 
turning  this  to  account  by  applying  them  on  paper,  adding  to  them 
insoluble  colouring  matters,  such  as  charcoal,  pigments  in  powder 
or  ground  up  with  water,  enamel  colours  in  powder,  etc.,  in  order 
to  obtain  permanent  positive  photographic  images  under  negatives, 
just  as  with  silver  salts,  but  he  found,  as  did  others,  that  his  prints 
wanted  gradation  in  the  half-tones,  and  he  recognised  later  that  if 
he  had  worked  from  the  first  as  much  at  carbon  printing  as  he  did 
at  photo-lithography  he  would  have  recognised  the  necessity  of 
exposing  from  the  back  of  the  sensitive  film,  as  was  afterwards  done 
by  the  Abbe  Laborde  and  by  Fargier. 
"About  the  same  time  he  .discovered  the  other  property  possessed 
by  these  chromated  colloid  compounds  of  retaining  greasy  ink  in 
the  parts  exposed  to  light,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  transfer 
methods  of  photo-lithography.  Thus,  if  a  roller  charged  with  print- 
ing ink  be  passed  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  colloids  with  an 
alkaline  bichromate,  and  when  dry  exposed  to  light  under  a  nega- 
tive, he  found  that  after  washing  in  water  the  ink  was  retained 
only  by  the  exposed  parts.  This  fact  once  recognised,  he  devoted 
himself  to  photo-lithography  in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  in  the 
ordinary  way  cheap,  uniform,  and  permanent  prints;  in  fact,  a 
method  of  photographic  printing  impossible  to  realise  with  silver 
prints.     Albumen  was  the  colloid  he  preferred  to  use. 

He  attached  so  high  an  importance  to  these  new  processes,  and 
had  so  much  confidence  in  their  future,  that  in  November,  1855,  he 
resigned  his  appointment  in  the  Salt  Works,  which  he  had  held  for 
eleven  years,  and  went  to  Paris  to  work  his  patents  and  perfect 
his  processes.  Setting  up  as  a  lithographic  printer,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  perfecting  his  direct  photo-lithographic  process, 
but  not  being  very  successful  in  business,  he  made  over  his  patent 
rights  to  M.  Lemercier,  the  well-known  French  lithographer,  who 
made  extensive  use  of  them. 

It  may  be  noted  that  although  Poitevin  in  this  process  of  photo- 
lithography does  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  special  value  of  the 
colloid  coating  of  the  stone  as  the  printing  surface,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  his  pioneer  work  in  this  direction  led  to  Tessie  du 
Mothay's  process  of  "  Phototypie,"  in  1855,  and  the  later  "  Licht- 
druck  "  and  "  PhotocoUotype  "  processes  of  Albert,  Husnik,  Ohm, 
and  Grossman  and  others. 

After  giving  up  his  photo-lithographic  business  Poitevin  appears 
to  have  gone  to  Lyons  as  manager  of  M.  Pereire's  chemical  factory, 
in  which  he  carried  out  important  operations  and  set  up  the  vast 
apparatus  required  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  there 
also  he  found  opportunity  for  carrying  on  his  favourite  studies,  and 
in  the  volumes  of  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Frangaise  de  Photo- 
graphie,"  from  1859  onwards,  we  find  accounts  of  his  photo-chemical 
researches,  still  worthy  of  study,  although  the  processes  described 


may  not  have  came  into  practical  use.  Some  of  them  relate  to 
photo-printing  methods  based  on  mixtures  of  alloxantine  with 
bichromate  of  potash  or  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  salts  of  silver,  ferro- 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  etc. ;  others  on  salts  of  uranium  with 
ferric  chloride,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  other  reagents.  One  of 
the  most  important  was  the  method  described  in  1860,  of  producing 
blue  or  black  prints  on  paper  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  ferric 
chloride  and  tartaric  acid,  the  images  being  developed  by  gallic 
acid,  tannin,  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  according  as  black  or 
blue  prints  were  required.  The  prints  on  paper  thus  prepared  had 
the  remarkable  property  of  being  more  or  less  deliquescent  by 
exposure  to  light,  contrariwise  to  the  ordinary  blue  prints  with 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron.  This  property  was  made  use  of  in  various 
ways  for  producing  carbon  prints  with  pigments  in  powder,  or 
direct  carbon  prints  by  wasliing  away  the  exposed  parts  for 
enamels  and  other  ceramic  applications ;  prints  and  transfers  in 
fatty  inks  for  photo-lithography,  heliogravure,  etc.,  the  ink  adhering 
only  to  the  unexposed  parts,  and  other  applications. 

In  1866  he  published  two  very  interesting  papers,  descriptive  of 
methods  of  heliochromy  or  reproductions  of  coloured  transparencies 
on  paper  prepared  with  darkened  silver  chloride  rendered  specially 
sensitive  to  coloured  rays  by  treatment  with  various  metallic  salts. 
Specimens  of  the  process  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1857,  but,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  it  never  came  into  prac- 
tical use.  In  1879  he  brought  out  another  iron  printing  process, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  liis  last  publication. 

Although  the  great  merit  and  utility  of  his  inventions  and 
researches  were  fully  recognised  and  to  some  extent  recompensed 
by  the  award  of  the  Due  de  Luyne's  prize  of  20,CO0  francs,  and  later 
the  Marquis  of  Argentil's  prizes  of  12,000  francs,  and  other  medals 
and  honours,  among  them  the  order  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur,  he  reaped  but  little  pecuniary  advantage  from  his  in- 
ventions, although  in  many  cases  they  were  taken  up  and  worked 
to  advantage  by  others.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to 
remain  in  employment  in  various  chemical  works  almost  to  the  end. 
From  the  Lyons  factory  he  went  to  the  glassworks  at  Ahun-les- 
Mines,  then  to  those  of  Falembray,  later  he  was  for  some  months 
in  Africa  directing  the  working  of  the  silver-lead  mines  at  Kefun 
Thebul.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1869,  he  returned  to 
Conflans,  but  afterwards  had  to  take  service  in  the  alum  factory 
at  St.  Germain  Lambron,  and  again  in  a  glass  factory,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  owing  to  growing  infirmity,  and  after  two  years 
of  suffering  he  died  at  Conflans  on  March  4,  1882,  aged  sixty-two. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  high  value  of  the  services 
Poitevin  rendered  to  processes  of  photographic  reproduction  by  his 
researches  carried  on  with  indomitable  perseverance,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  and  published  with  a  liberality  for  which  he  was 
but  scantily  rewarded.  His  name,  however,  occupies  a  high  place 
in  the  annals  of  photography  and  his  memory  must  ever  be 
cherished  by  process  workers. 

J.   Waterhopse. 


ON     THE    GENERAL    PROBLEM     OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC     REPRO= 

DUCTION,    WITH     SUGGESTIONS     FOR     ENHANCING 

GRADATION     ORIGINALLY    INVISIBLE. 


(From  the  "Philosophical  Magazine 
In  copying  a  subject  by  photography  the  procedure  usually  involves 
two  distinct  steps.  The  first  yields  a  so-called  negative,  from  which, 
by  the  same  or  another  process,  a  second  operation  gives  the  desired 
positive.  Since  ordinary  photography  affords  pictures  in  mono- 
chrome, the  reproduction  can  be  complete  only  when  the  original 
is  of  the  same  colour.  We  may  suppose,  for  simplicity  of  state- 
ment, that  the  original  is  itself  a  transparency,  e.g.,  a  lantern-slide. 
The  character  of  the  original  is  regarded  as  given  by  specifying 
the  transparency  (/)  at  every  point,  i.e.,  the  ratio  of  "light  trans- 
mitted to  light  incident.  But  here  an  ambiguity  should  be  noticed. 
It  may  be  a  question  of  the  place  at  which  the  transmitted  light 
is  observed.  When  light  penetrates  a  stained  glass,  or  a  layer  of 
coloured  liquid  conUined   in  a  tank,  the  direction  of  propagation 
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is  unaltered.  If  the  incident  rays  are  normal,  so  also  are  the  rays 
transmitted.  The  action  of  the  photographic  image,  constituted  by 
an  imperfectly  aggregated  deposit,  differs  somewhat.  Rays  incident 
normally  are  more  or  less  diffused  after  transmission.  The  effective 
transparency  in  the  half-tones  of  a  negative  used  for  contact  print- 
ing may  thus  be  sensibly  greater  than  when  a  camera  and  lens 
is  employed.  In  the  first  case  all  the  transmitted  light  is  effective; 
in  the  second,  most  of  that  diffused  through  a  finite  angle  fails 
to  reach  the  lens.i  In  defining  I — the  transparency  at  any  place — 
account  must  in  strictness  be  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
picture  is  to   be   viewed.     There  is  also  another  point  to   be  con- 

•  In  the  extreme  case  a  n.-gative  seen  against  a  dark  background  and  lighted 
obliijuely  from  behind  may  even  appear  na  a  posiilve. 
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Bidered.  The  transparency  may  not  be  the  same  for  different  kindi 
of  light.  We  must  suppose  either  that  one  kind  of  light  only  is 
employed,  or  else  that  I  is  the  same  for  all  the  kinds  that  need  to 
be  regarded.  The  actual  values  of  I  may  be  supposed  to  range 
from  0,  representing  complete  opacity,  to  1,  representing  complete 
transparency. 

.\s  the  first  step  is  the  production  of  a  negative,  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself  whether  we  can  define  the  ideal  character 
of  such  a  negative.  Attempts  have  not  been  wanting ;  but  when 
we  reflect  that  the  negative  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  we  recognise 
that  no  answer  can  be  given  without  reference  to  the  process  in 
which  the  negative  is  to  be  employed  to  produce  the  positive.  In 
practice  this  process  (of  printing)  is  usually  different  from  that  by 
which  the  negative  was  itself  made;  but  for  simplicity  we  shall 
suppose  that  the  same  process  is  employed  in  both  operations.  This 
requirement  of  identity  of  procedure  in  the  two  cases  is  to  be 
construed  strictly,  extending,  for  example,  to  duration  of  develop- 
ment and  degree  of  intensification,  if  any.  Also  we  shall  suppose 
for  the  present  that  the  exposure  is  the  same.  In  strictness  this 
should  be  understood  to  require  that  both  the  intensity  of  the  inci- 
dent light  and  the  time  of  its  operation  be  maintained;  but  since 
between  wide  limits  the  effect  is  known  to  depend  only  upon  the 
product  of  these  quantities,  we  may  be  content  to  regard  exposure 
as  defined  by  a  single  quantity,  viz.,  intemity  of  light   x   lime. 

I'nder  these  restrictions  the  transparency  t'  at  any  point  of  the 
negative  is  a  definite  function  of  the  transparency  t  at  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  original,  so  that  we  may  write 

t'=m,  .".....  (1) 
f  depending  upon  the  photographic  procedure  and  being  usually 
such  that  as  t  increases  from  0  to  1,  t'  decreases  continually.  Wheii 
the  operation  is  repeated  upon  the  negative,  the  transparency  t"  at 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  positive  is  given  by 

«"=/•(«') (2) 

Complete  reproduction  may  be  considered  to  demand  that  at  every 
point  t'l^t.  Equation  (2)  then  expresses  that  t  must  be  the  same 
function  of  t'  that  H  is  of  (.  Or,  if  the  relation  between  /  and 
('  be  written  in  the  form 

F{t,    <')  =  0, (3) 

F  must  be  a  symmetricul  function  of  the  two  variables.  If  we  regard 
t,  fl  as  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  a  point,  (3)  expresses  the 
relationship  by  a  curve,  which  is  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  bisecting  line  t'=t. 

So  far  no  particular  form  of  f,  or  F,  is  demanded;  no  particular 
kind  of  negative  is  indicated  as  ideal.  But  certain  simple  cases  call 
for  notice.     Among  these  is 

t+tl  =  l, (4) 

which  obviously  satisfies  the  condition  of  symmetry.  The  represen- 
tative curve  is  a  straight  line,  equally  inclined  to  the  axes.  Accord- 
ing to  (4),  when  t  =  0,  <'  =  !.  This  requirement  is  usually  satisfied 
in  photography,  being  known  as  freedom  from  fog — no  photographic 
action  where  no  light  has  fallen.  But  the  complementary  relation 
?'=0  when  t  =  l  is  only  satisfied  approximately.  The  relation 
between  negative  and  positive  expressed  in  (4)  admits  of  simple 
illustration.  If  both  be  projected  upon  a  screen  from  independent 
lanterns  of  equal  luminous  intensity,  so  that  the  images  fit,  the 
pictures  obliterate  one  another,  and  there  results  a  field  of  uniform 
intensity. 
Another  simple  form,  giving  the  same  limiting  values  as  (4),  is 

t^  +  tl2=l; (5) 

and,  of  course,  any  number  of  others  may  be  suggested. 

According  to  Fechner's  law,  which  represents  the  facts  fairly 
well,  the  visibility  of  the  difference  between  t  and  t+dt  is  pro- 
portional to  dtjt.  The  gradation  in  the  negative,  constituted  in 
agreement  with  (4),  is  thus  quite  different  from  that  of  the  positive. 
When  t  is  small,  large  differences  in  the  positive  may  be  invisible 
in  the  negative,  and  vice  versa  when  t  approaches  unity.  And  the 
want  of  correspondence  in  gradation  is  aggravated  if  we  substitute 
(5)  for  (4).  All  this  is,  of  course,  consistent  with  complete  final 
reproduction,  the  differences  which  are  magnified  in  the  first  opera- 
tion being  correspondingly  attenuated  in  the  second. 

If  we  impose  the  condition  that  the  gradation  in  the  negative 
shall  agree  with  that  in  the  positive,  we  have 

dt/t^—dll/tl, (6) 


whence  • 

<.<'=C, <7) 

where  C  is  a  constant.  This  relation  does  not  fully  meet  the  other 
requirements  of  the  case.  Since  ('  cannot  exceed  unity,  t  cannot 
be  less  than  C.  However,  by  taking  C  small  enough,  a  sufficient 
approximation  may  be  attained.  It  will  be  remarked  that  accord- 
ing to  (7)  the  negative  and  positive  obliterate  one  another  when 
superposed  in  such  a  manner  that  light  passes  through  them  in  suc- 
cession— a  combination,  of  course,  entirely  different  from  that  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  (4).  This  equality  of  gradation  (within 
certain  limits)  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  claim  for  (7)  to  represent 
the  ideal  negative ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  accords  better  with 
definition  (4). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  hitherto  we  have  assumed  the  exposure 
to  be  the  same  in  the  two  operations,  viz.,  in  producing  the  negative 
and  in  copying  from  it.  The  restriction  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and 
it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  it  can  be  removed.  One  might 
suppose  that  the  removal  would  allow  a  greater  latitude  in  the 
relationship  between  t  and  0 ;  but  a  closer  scrutiny  seems  to  show 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  effect  of  varying  the  exposure  (e)  is  the  same  as  of  an  inverse 
alteration  in  the  transparency ;  it  is  the  product  el  with  which  we 
have  really  to  do.  This  refers  to  the  first  operation ;  in  the  second, 
('/  is  dependent  in  like  manner  upon  e'l'.  For  simplicity  and  with- 
out loss  of  generality  we  may  suppose  that  e  =  l;  also  that  «»e  =  >n, 
where  m  is  a  numerical  quantity  greater  or  less  than  unity.  The 
equations  which  replace  (1)  and  (2)  are  now 

li  =  f(i),  t=l»=f{nUi);  ....  (8> 
and  we  assume  that  f  is  such  that  it  decreases  continually  as  its 
argument  increases.  This  excludes  what  is  called  in  photography 
tolarisation. 

We  observe  that  if  /,  lying  between  0  and  1,  anywhere  makes  ('=«, 
then  m  must  be  taken  to  be  unity.     For  in  the  case  supposed 

t=f(t)  =  f{ml); 
and  this,  in  accordance  with  the  assumed  character  of  f,  cannot 
be  true,  unless  m  =  l.  Indeed,  without  analytical  formulation  it  is 
evident  that  since  the  transparency  is  not  altered  in  the  negative, 
it  will  require  the  same  exposure  to  obtain  it  in  the  second  opera- 
tion as  that  by  which  it  was  produced  ia  the  first.  Hence,  if  any- 
where ti  =  t,  the  exposures  must  be  the  same. 

It  remains  to  show  that  there  is  no  escape  from  a  local  equality 
of  t  and  tl.  When  «  =  0,  ?'  =  !,  or  (if  there  be  fog)  some  smaller 
positive  quantity.  As  t  increases  from  0  to  1,  t'  continually 
decreases,  and  must  therefore  pass  I  at  some  point  of  the  range.  We 
conclude  that  complete  reproduction  requires  m  =  l,  i.e.,  that  the  two' 
exposures  be  equal ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  assumecf 
the  photographic  procedure  to  be  exactly  the  same,  except  as  regards- 
exposure. 

Another  reservation  requires  a  moment's  consideration.  W'e  have- 
interpreted  complete  reproduction  to  demand  equality  of  t"  and  f. 
This  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  usage;  but  it  might  be  argued 
that  pro2>orlionality  of  t"  and  t'  is  all  that  is  really  required.  For 
although  the  pictures  considered  in  themselves  differ,  the  effect 
upon  the  eye,  or  upon  a  photographic  plate,  may  be  made  identical, 
all  that  is  needed  being  a  suitable  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the 
luminous  background.  But  at  this  rate  we  should  have  to  regard 
a  white  and  a  grey  paper  as  equivalent. 

If  we  abandon  the  restriction  that  the  photographic  process  is  to 
be  the  same  in  the  two  operations,  simple  conclusions  of  generality 
can  hardly  be  looked  for.  But  the  problem  is  easily  formulated. 
We  may  write 

?'=/j  (et),  t  =  t"  =/,  (.'.';,  .  .  .  (9>- 
where  e,  e'  are  the  exposures,  not  generally  equal,  and  /„  f^ 
represent  two  functions,  whose  forms  may  vary  further  with  details- 
of  development  and  intensification.  But  for  some  printing  processes- 
/j  might  be  treated  as  a  fixed  function.  It  would  seem  that  this- 
is  the  end  at  which  discussion  should  begin.  When  the  printing 
process  is  laid  down  and  the  character  of  the  results  yielded  thereby 
is  determined,  it  becomes  possible  to  say  what  is  required  in  the 
negative,  but  it  is  not  possible  before. 

In  many  photographs  it  would  appear  that  gradation  tends  to  be 
lost  at  the  ends  of  the  scale,  that  is,  in  the  high-lights  and  deep 
shadows,  and  (as  a  necessary  consequence,  if  the  full  range  is  pre- 
served)  to  be  exaggerated  in  the   half-tones.     For  some  purposes^ 
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where  precise  reproduction  is  not  desired,  this  feature  may  be  of 
advantage.  Consider,  for  example,  the  experimental  problem, 
discussed  bv  Huggins,  of  photographing  the  solar  corona  without  an 
eclipse.  The  corona  is  always  present,  but  is  overpowered  by  atmo- 
spheric glare.  The  problem  is  to  render  evident  a  very  small  relative 
difference  of  luminous  intensity.  If  the  difference  is  exaggerated 
in  a  suitably  exposed  and  developed  photograph,  so  much  the  better. 
A  repetition  of  successive  copyings  might  render  conspicuous  a 
difference  originally  invisible.  At  each  operation  we  may  suppose 
a  factor  a  to  be  introduced,  a  being  greater  than  unity.  After  n 
copvings  dt/t  becomes  a"d>lt.  Unless  the  gain  each  time  were  very 
decided,  this  would  be  a  slow  process,  and  it  would  be  liable  to  fail 
in  practice  owing  to  multiplication  of  slight  irregular  photographic 
markings.  But  a  method  proposed  by  Mach^  and  the  present 
writers  should  be  of  service  here.  By  the  aid  of  reflection  light  at 
each  stage  is  transmitted  twice  through  the  picture.  By  this  means 
alone  o  is  raised  to  equality  with  2,  and  upon  it  any  purely  photo- 
graphic exaggeration  of  gradation  is  superposed.  Three  successive 
copyings  on  this  plan  should  ensure  at  least  a  tenfold  exaltation  of 
contrast. 

Another  method,  simpler  in  execution,  consists  in  superposing 
a  considerable  number  (»)  of  similar  pictures.  In  this  way  the 
contrast  is  multiplied  n  times.  Rays  from  a  small,  but  powerful, 
source  of  light  fall  first  upon  a  collimating  lens,  so  as  to  traverse 
the  pile  of  pictures  as  a  parallel  beam.  Another  condensing  lens 
brings  the  rays  to  a  focus,  at  which  point  the  eye  is  placed.  Some 
trials  on  this  plan  made  a  year  ago  gave  promising  results.  Ten 
lantern-slides  were  prepared  from  a  portrait  negative.  The  expo- 
sure (to  gaslight)  was  for  about  3  seconds  through  the  negative 
and  for  30  seconds  bare,  i.e.,  with  negative  removed,  and  the  deve- 
lopment was  rather  light.  On  single  plates  the  picture  was  but 
just  visible.      Some   rough   photometry    indicated   that   each    plate 

2  Eder's  *' Jahrbtich." 

'  "  Phil.  Mag.,'-  xliv.,  p.  282  (1897) ;  "  Scientific  Papers,"  vol.  i».,  p.  333. 


transmitted  about  one-third  of  the  incident  light.  In  carrying  out 
the  exposures  suitable  stops,  cemented  to  the  negative,  must  be 
provided,  to  guide  the  lantern-plates  into  position,  and  thus  to 
ensure  their  subsequent  exact  superposition  by  simple  mechanical 
means. 

When  only  a  few  plates  are  combined,  the  light  of  a  Welsbach 
mantle  suffices;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  utilisation  of  the 
whole  number  (ten)  requires  a  more  powerful  source.  Good  results 
were  obtained  with  a  limelight;  the  portrait,  barely  visible  at  all 
on  the  single  plates,  came  out  fairly  well  under  this  illumination.  It 
it  were  proposed  to  push  the  experiment  much  further  by  the  combina- 
tion of  a  larger  number  of  plates,  it  would  probably  be  advantageous 
to  immerse  them  in  benzole  contained  in  a  tank,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  numerous  reflections  at  the  surfaces. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  the  above  experiment  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plates  was  rather  light.  The  question  may  be  raised 
whether  further  development,  or  intensification,  might  not  make 
one  plate  as  good  as  two  or  three  superposed.  I  think  that  to  a 
certain  extent  this  is  so.  When  in  a  recent  experiment  one  of  the 
plates  above  described  was  intensified  with  mercuric  chloride  fol- 
fowed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  the  picture  was  certainly  more  apparent 
than  before,  when  backed  by  a  suflSciently  strong  light.  And  the 
process  of  intensification  may  be  repeated.  But  there  is  artpther 
point  to  be  considered.  In  the  illustrative  experiment  it  was  con- 
venient to  copy  all  the  plates  from  the  same  negative.  But  this 
procedure  would  not  be  the  proper  one  in  an  attempt  to  render 
visible  the  solar  corona.  For  this  purpose  a  good  many  independent 
pictures  should  be  combined,  so  as  to  eliminate  slight  photographic 
defects.  As  in  many  physical  measurements,  when  it  is  desired  to 
enhance  the  delicacy,  the  aim  must  be  to  separate  feeble  constant 
effects  from  chance  disturbances. 

It  may  be  that,  besides  that  of  the  corona,  there  are  other 
astronomical  problems  to  which  one  or  other  of  the  methods  above 
described,  or  a  combination  of  both,  might  be  applied  with  a 
prospect  of  attaining  a  further  advance.  Rayieioh. 
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The  development  of  P.O.P.  prints,  which  have  been  exposed  for 
only  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  for  full  depth,  is  a  mode  of 
treating  printing-out  paper  which  at  one  time  or  another  has 
engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  experimenters.  The  rise 
in  popularity  of  papers  of  the  gaslight  class  has  doubtless  caused 
this  method  of  rapid  printing  to  be  neglected ;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  are  still  photographers  needing  the  characteristic  effect  which 
is  only  obtained  in  a  print-out  paper,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
anxious  to  reduce  the  lengthy  operation  of  printing  which  is  re- 
quired for  P.O.P.  For  the  successful  use  of  a  development  method 
for  P.O.P.  certain  precautions,  apart  from  the  employment  of  a 
properly  compounded  developer,  are  necessary.  These  are  chiefly 
as  follows  : — The  paper  used  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible ;  best, 
not  more  than  three  weeks  old.  An  old  paper  will  give  excellent 
prints  when  printed  fully  out  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  will  prove 
unsatisfactory  for  development.  Further,  special  care  should  be 
taken  in  loading  the  frames  and  examining  the  prints.  This  should 
not  be  done  in  the  strong  daylight  which  is  often  used  for  printing 
fully  out,  but  only  in  the  weak  light  of  a  lamp,  or  by  ordinary 
artificial  light.  Unless  this  is  done  the  print  will  show  fog.  Also 
the  paper  should  not  be  touched  on  its  surface  with  the  fingers,  as 
this  again  will  lead  to  stains  and  markings,  and  a  further  precau- 
tion, equally  applicable  in  ordinary  P.O.P.  manipulation,  is  the 
absolute  cleanliness  of  the  dishes. 

Printing  should  be  done  until  detail  is  seen  in  the  highest  lights 
of  the  picture.  The  greater  the  degree  of  printing  the  softer  the 
result  obtained;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  visible  the 
printed  image  which  is  developed,  the  greater  its  degree  of  con- 
trast. A  useful  means  is  thus  provided  of  modifying  the  character 
of  the  print  and  of  obtaining  a  useful  improvement  in  prints  from 
negatives  ■which  are  flat  and  veiled.  In  cases  where  the  print  is 
not  to  ,  be  toned  after  development,  the  time  of  printing   is  also 


an  important  factor  as  regards  the  final  colour  of  the  picture.  The 
longer  the  time  of  printing  the  lesser  the  degree  of  development, 
and  therefore  the  warmer  the  colour  of  the  print,  the  result  of  the 
silver  being  in  a  finer  state  of  diffusion.  If,  however,  printing  is 
done  for  a  shorter  time,  and  development  more  largely  used  for 
securing  the  requisite  depth,  the  final  colour  is  colder  as  a  result 
of  a  coarsening  of  the  grain  of  the  print  by  development.  The 
final  colour  of  the  pictures  varies  considerably  with  different  papers, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  each  paper  has  its  own  degree  of  print- 
ing giving  the  best  final  results. 

Printing  can  be  done  by  a  very  bright  artificial  light,  such  as 
a  considerable  length  of  magnesium  ribbon  burnt  a  few  inches 
from  the  frames,  but  the  practical  method  is  to  use  a  diffused,  or 
even  quite  weak,  daylight,  in  which  the  time  of  printing  is  a  minute 
or  two.  In  the  case  of  thin  negatives  it  is  frequently  useful  to 
cover  the  printing-frame  with  a  thickness  of  tissue  paper.  After 
removal  from  the  frame  the  prints  are  developed  most  conveniently 
by  gas  or  lamp-light.  They  must  not  be  washed  in  water  as  for 
ordinary  toning,  since  they  depend  for  their  development  upon  the 
free  silver  contained  in  the  paper. 

The  developer  is  a  preparation  made  up  without  alkali,  but  in 
place  of  the  latter  a  proportion  of  acid.  In  some  cases  it  may  con- 
tain a  preservative,  such  as  soda  sulphite,  or  potass  metabisulphite. 
A  few  standard  formulae  are  as  follows  : — 

Valenta. 

A. — Hydroquinone      10  gms. 

Alcohol      100  CCS. 

B. — Soda   sulphite      100  gms. 

Water,   boiled   200  ccs. 

Citric  acid   5  gms. 

To  make  the  developer  1  part  of  A  and  1  part  of  B  are  mixed 
with  2  parts  of  water. 
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■    Valejjta. 

Soda    sulphite   100  gnu. 

Pyro      10  gm». 

Citric   acid       10  gm». 

Water,  boiled     1,000  cos. 

DEMENTIKFr. 

Potass  metabisulphite   7  gms. 

Metol      1  gm. 

Gallic   acid      i  gm. 

Citric  acid      l.S  gm. 

Water,  distilled     100  ccs. 

A  developer  of  this  class  becomes  brown  and  turbid  in  use  owing 
to  silver  being  deposited  in  it.  If  used  while  it  is  too  turbid  the 
silver  will  deposit  on  the  print,  especially  in  the  case  of  paper 
which  is  not  quite  fresh.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  renew  the 
developer  frequently,  which  can  be  readily  done,  as  the  bath  is 
an  inexpensive  one.  According  to  experiments  made  by  R. 
Liesegaiig  the  silver  remains  suspended  in  the  developer  much 
better ;  that  is  to  say,  does  not  deposit  on  the  print,  if  the  latter 
contains  a  little  gelatine  or  fish  glue.  A  developer  made  with  this 
addition  thus  works  much  more  cleanly.  A  further  plan  of  secur- 
ing cleanliness  of  the  backs  of  the  prints,  of  importance  particu- 
larly in  postcard  work,  is  to  lay  them  on  a  glass  plate  and  apply 
the  solution  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  although,  as  a  rule,  this 
method  is  too  tedious  when  large  numbers  of  prints  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  since  development  will  average  from  two  to  four 
minutes.  As  soon  as  the  prints  have  reached  the  desired  strength, 
or  rather  slightly  before  they  attain  this  point,  they  are  removed 
from  the  developer,  quickly  rinsed,  and  put  to  wash.  If  thought 
well,  the  action  of  the  developer  can  be  arrested  more  quickly  by 
transferring  them  to  a  weak  citric  acid  bath,  in  which  case  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  the  same  amount  of  washing. 

The  prints  are  fixed  in  a  15  per  cent,  hypo  bath,  or  in  an  acid 
bath  made   as   follows  : — • 

Soda  sulphite     25  gma. 

Tartaric  acid   25  gms. 

Hypo      125  gms. 

Water       500  ccs. 

The  chemicals  are  dissolved  in  the  order  given,  and  prints  fixed 
in  the  solution  for  about  eight  minutes.  The  tone  given  with  most 
papers  is  of  reddish-brown  colour,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
printing  and  the  time  of  development.  If  required,  the  prints 
can  be  toned  after  development  and  before  fixing  in  the  ordinary 
gold  or  platinum  baths,  or  can  be  toned  and  fixed  at  the  same  time 
in  the  ordinary  combined  bath. 

A  further  method  of  development,  which  allows  of  considerable 
range  of  tones  being  obtained,  is  the  following,  also  due  to  Valenta. 
Three  stock  solutions  are  made  as  follows  : — • 
A. — Potass  bichromate  saturated  solution 

B. — Citric   acid      20  gms. 

Water       100  ccs. 

C. — Pvro,  10  per  cent,  solution  in  alcohol  ...        5  ccs. 

W'ater 1,000  ccs. 

The  prints  are  first  placed  in  a  bath  composed  either  of  A  and  B 
diluted  with  water,  or  of  A  and  water  alone,  and  they  are  then 
transferred  for  development  to  the  bath  C.  The  following  are 
the  proportions  used  in  making  the  preliminary  bath,  with  a  rough 
indication  of  the  tone  obtained  : — 

Water,  25  ccs.  A,  3  drops  Tone  greenish 

,,      25    ,,  A,  8      „  „     brighter  green 

„       28    ,,  A,  1-2  „  ,,     l)lui.sh.bla=k 

,,       2.5    ,,  A,  1      ,,  ,,     brownisli-red 

,,       25    ,.  A,  1      ,,     B,  3  ccs.  1  ,,     bright  red 

Thus,  the  more  of  bath  B  is  used  the  warmer  and  more  reddish 
is  the  tone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  greater  degree  of  printing 
necessary.  The  final  tone  does  not  show  itself  until  after  fixing. 
In  the  case  of  albumen  paper,  Karpinsky  recommends  for  securing 
purity  of  the  whites  a  preliminary  bath,  consisting  of  6  to  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt.  The  prints  are  then  developed 
in  the  following  : — 

Metol      2  gms. 

Soda  sulphite     19  gms. 

Citric  acid     1  gm. 

Water,  boiled     100  ccs. 

After  making  up  the  above  there  is  then  added 

Alcohol      20  COS. 

R.  Beckers. 


THE  "BRITISH  JOURNAL  AMIANAC,"  1912. 
In  the  extent  and  attractiveness  of  its  contenti  the  "  B.J. 
Almanac  "  for  1912  (writes  the  "  Amateur  Photographer  ")  showi 
no  diminution.  Its  1,436  pages  offer  an  alluring  repast  for  everjone 
interested  in  photography.  Even  the  indexes,  which  are  now  con- 
veniently placed  for  reference,  have  also  an  attraction,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  keen  worker  will  read  every  page  with 
interest  and  possibly  profit. 

The  advertisements,  as  usual,  bulk  very  largely  in  the  book,  and 
form  in  themselves  a  practically  complete  guide  to  the  jihotographic 
trade. 

The  editorial  article  deals  with  methods  of  lantern  flide  making, 
and  extremely  interesting  for  both  professional  and  amateur  readers 
is  the  illustrated  article,  "  Indoor  and  Outdoor  At-Hoire  Por- 
traiture," by  C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Brown  is  bringing  the  book  back  to  something  like  its  old  form  when 
it  included  the  interesting  contributed  articles  which  were  always 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  "Almanac."  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Hewitt's  article,  contributions  dealing  with  professional 
matters  also  appear;  and  the  "Epitome  of  Progress,"  including 
extracts  from  the  photographic  pre.s8  of  the  wmrld,  cccnpies  a  smaller 
number  of  pages  than  in  previous  years. 

Among  other  revisions  the  useful  series  of  makers'  formula  which 
have  generally  appealed  to  the  all-round  worker  as  embodying  all 
makers'  instructions  in  one  hand}-  form,  have  now  been  condensed 
into  brief  tabular  form  on  a  few  pages.  This  condensation  has  givei 
room  for  the  inclusion  of  a  series  of  practical  hints  for  workers  in 
various  processes,  the  procedure  in  each  case  being  illustrated  by 
little  line  drawings — a  very  useful  feature.  Generally  speaking,  the 
annual  appeals  more  to  the  amateur  worker  than  the  professional — a 
sign  of  the  times. 

The  book  is,  as  usual,  published  at  Is.,  or  in  cloth  Is.  6d.,  and  is 
obtainable  from  all  photographic  dealers,  or  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  and  Co.,  publishers  of  the  "  British 
Journal  of  Photography,"  24,  WeUington  Street,  London,  W.C. 


Pftoto  ■  roecfcanicai  Dotes- 


The    New    Process    Year    Book. 

Thk  seventeenth  volume  of  "Penrose's  Annual"  is  again  "better 
than  before."  There  Are  more  than  sixty  articles  and  over  five 
hundred  illustrations,  including  two  rotary  photogravures,  two  litho 
off-set  half-tones,  one  collotype,  and,  of  course,  hundreds  of  half- 
tones in  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  colours.  These  examples 
come  from  all  over  the  world.  Although  it  always  seems  that  half- 
tone has  reached  its  limit  of  perfection,  yet  a  collection  like  this 
could  never  have  been  got  together  at  any  earlier  time.  Not  only  is 
the  general  average  much  superior  to  that  of  any  previous  year,  but 
some  of  the  work  is  quite  exceptional,  especially,  in  our  opinion,  the 
two  colour  half-tones.  We  have  in  former  years  been  mildly  critical 
of  the  get-up  of  tbe  year  book,  and  we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  a 
serious  effort  to  make  its  format  a  little  more  in  consonance  with 
the  recognised  canons  of  good  taste  in  book  production.  Thus  the 
margins  of  the  pages  are  this  year  in  much  better  proportion,  and 
the  paper  used  is  free  from  objectionable  gloss.  If  all  the  illustra- 
tions are  not  at  the  end  of  the  text,  still  a  great  many  of  them 
are,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reception  of  this  innovation  will 
encourage  Mr.  Gamble  to  overcome  the  difficulties  involved  in  placing 
all  the  plates  there  except  those  having  an  actual  bearing  on  the 
text. 

The  cover  is  simple,  but  the  design  seems  rather  Teutonic,  and 
the  lettering  is  not  pleasant.  If  the  "  P,"  the  "C,"  or  the  "S" 
are  examined  separately,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  each  look  more 
like  a  geometrical  diagram  than  a  recognisable  letter,  so  far  is  their 
departure  from  the  traditional  form.  We  think  the  articles  could 
do  without  the  illustrations  cut  into  the  type  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  text,  and  we  should  some  day  like  to  see  the  contributions 
demanded  in  time  to  classify  them  to  some  extent  in  respect  of 
subject.  With  regard  to  these  articles,  there  are  fewer  than 
usual  barefaced  advertisements,  and  not  many  that  are  mere  padding  ; 
the  majority  contain  good,  sound,  practical  information.    The  editor's 
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summary  is,  as  usual,  a  careful  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
present-day  state  of  the  process-engraving  craft.  Altogether  the 
volume  is  a  wonderful  five  shillingsworth. 

The    Christinas    Numbers. 

"  Pears'  "  is  the  only  Christmas  number  now  left  that  does  not 
rely  entirely  upon  "process"  work  for  the  illustrated  plates  accom- 
panying it,  for  all  three  plates  and  the  cover  of  the  Annual  are 
chromo-lithographs.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  photo-lithography 
is  employed  to  some  extent  even  in  the  production  of  these.  But 
the  text  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  monochrome  half-tones,  printed 
in  tinted  ink,  as  well  as  many  in  two  and  three  colours.  The  cover 
of  "Holly  Leaves"  is  also  chromo-lithographic,  and  for  the  rest 
covers  and  plates  are  all  process,  being  either  three-colour,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "Graphic,"  or  rotary  photogravure,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Illustrated  London  News,"  "  Sketch,"  and  "  The  Sporting 
and  Dramatic."  More  three-colour  is  used  in  the  inside  pages  than 
before,  and  some  brilliant  effects  are  sho-mi.  The  border  designs 
are  also  notable.  The  registration  of  some  of  the  colour  work  is  not 
always  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  on  the  whole  these  Christmas 
numbers  are  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  commercial  progress  of 
photo-mechanical  illustration,  and  particularly  of  three-colour  work. 


Patent  Deu)$* 


Process    •patents— applications    and    specifications— are    treated    in 
"  Photo-Mechanical  Notes." 

The  following  applications  for  patents  have  been  received  between 
December  11  and  16 : — 

Focussing  Device.— No.  27,777.    Means  for  mechanically  focussing 

photographic  lenses.     Lodewyk  Jan  Rutger  Hoist. 
Daylight  Development.— No.    27,959.     Apparatus    for    developing 

and  fixing  photographic  plates  and  packet  fihns  without  a  dark 

chamber.     Anton  Biichler  and  Hugo  Fleischman. 
Copying.— No.    28,229.     Arrangements   for   copying   in   space   or   in 

a  plane  an   object  of  three  dimensions  from  a   stereoscopic  pair 

of  photograms.     Carl  Zeiss. 

COLOTJR  Photography.-No.  28,239.  Colour  photography.  Ernest 
Milner. 

CiNEMATOGR.u«HY.-No.  27,911.  Synchronising  music  to  cinemato- 
graphy.    Louis  Janssens. 

CiNEMATOGRAPHY.-No.  28,366.  Apparatus  for  developing,  washing, 
drymg,  and  otherwise  treating  cinematograph  fihns  and  the  like 
Robert  Javault. 

CiNEMATOORAPHY.-No.  28,386.  Projecting  apparatus  for  moving- 
picture  machines.  Giles  Emmet  Ripley,  William  Nathan  Gladson, 
and  Ross  Emile  Thompson 

Colour  Cinematogiuphy.-No.  28,081.  Producing  cinematographic 
efiects  in  colour.     Thomas  Albert  Mills. 


COMPLETE    SPECIFICATIONS    ACCEPTED. 
These  specifications  are  obtainable,  price  8d.  each,  post  free,  from  the 

Patent    Office.    SS,    Southampton    Suildings,    Chancery    Lane, 

London,  W.C. 
The  date  in   brackett  is   that   of  application   in   this   country;    or 

abroad,  %n  the  case  of   patents  granted   under    the    International 

Convention. 

Cinematograph  Mechanism.— No.  15,400,  1911  (June  3,  1911)  The 
claim  18  for  cinematograph  apparatus  of  a  type  using  ordinary 
photographic  non-perforated  films,  in  which  the  intermittent  alter- 
nating movement  of  the  carriage  supporting  the  film,  which  is 
mounted  in  full  light,  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  double  helicoidal . 
cam  closed  on  itself,  and  in  Which  a  pin,  integral  with  the  carriage 
engages,  this  cam  being  actuat«.d  in  an  intermittent  manner 
by  an  open  helicoidal  cam,  provided  with  a  disc  which  operates 
an  intermittent  locking  device  for  locking  the  carriage  in  its 
positions  of  rest,  whUe  the  intermittent  advance  of  the  film  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  is  efiEected  by  means  of  intermittent  gear 
acting  on  a  driving  drum,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  pressing 
drum,  the  pressure  of  which  can  be  regulated,  ensures  the  move 


meat  of  the  film.     Alfonso  de  Giglio,  9,  Havnegade,   Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

CiNE>tAiooR.iPH  Lanterns.— No.  14,916,  1911  (June  23,  1910).  This 
invention  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  exhibiting  series  of  pictures 
in  cinematographs  by  means  of  endless  picture  bands. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  usual  in  exhibiting  picture  bands  to  wind 
them  off  one  spool  on  to  a  second  spool.  The  length  of  the  bands 
has  been  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  weight  of  the  outer 
windings  bearing  too  heavily  on  the  inner  windings.  Another 
defect  has  resided  in  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  wind  the 
bands  back  before  they  could  again  be  exhibited  so  as  to  re-presenb 
the  beginning  of  the  band  to  the  apparatus.  This  winding  occu- 
pies much  time  and  necessitates  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and 
care.  The  band  of  film  was  also  liable  to  injury  on  each  occasion, 
so  that  for  this  reason  alone  the  re-winding  largely  reduced  the 
life  of  the  band. 

In  accordance  with  the  present  invention  endless  bands  of  film 
are  used,  which,  after  passing  through  the  projection  apparatus, 
are  deposited  on  the  links  of  a  slowly  (and  eventually  inter- 
mittently) moving  endless  chain,  and  again  delivered  by  it  at  a 
suitable  place  in  order  to  again  be  prepared  for  passage  through 
the  projection  apparatus.  It  is  true  that  the  employment  of  end- 
less bands  of  film,  guided  zig-zag  fashion,  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, but  these  bands  have  been  carried  over  a  large  number  of 
rollers,  whereby,  owing  to  the  numerous  frictional  surfaces,  botli 
the  picture  film  and  the  band  itself  speedily  become  worn. 
Furthermore,  with  such  a  device  the  band  of  the  film  was  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  relatively  strong  tractional  strain,  and  this  also 
acted  prejudicially.  In  the  device,  in  accordance  with  the  present 
invention,  both  the  friction  and  the  tractional  strains  to  which  the 
picture  band  is  subjected,  are  very  small ;  accordingly,  its  length 
can  be  much  greater  than  when  spools  are  used,  as  the  several 
parts  of  the  band  do  not  contact  with  each  other.  Oswald 
Buechner,  Knschlikon-Zurich,  Switzerland ;  and  Hans  Buol,  18. 
Glockengiesserwall,   Hamburg,  Germany. 


The   following   complete   specifications,   etc.,    are  open  to  public 
inspection,  before  acceptance,  under  the  Patents  Act,  1901  : — 
Enlarging  Apparatus. — No.  27,490.     Photographic  enlarging  appa- 
ratus.    Kreuzer. 
Apparatus. — No.  27,599.     Photographic  apparatus.     Wolff. 


jinalectiU 


Extracts  from  out  weekly  and  monthly  contemporariei. 


TOBOGGAN  AND  CAMERA. 
In  the  course  of  an  article  under  the  above  title  in  the  "  Amateur 
Photographer  and  Photographic  News  "  for  December  25,  Mr.  Ward 
Muir  says  ; — "  But  tramping  along  the  snowy  byways  with  a  whole- 
plate  camera  and  tripod  would  be  a  fatiguing  job  (snow  is  a  particu- 
larly tiring  surface  to  walk  on)  were  it  not  for  the  blessing  of  the 
toboggan.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  strapping  the  big  camera  on  to 
the  toboggan  all  one's  burden — or  almost  all — is  removed.  Along 
the  level  the  toboggan,  with  the  slightest  pull,  glides  delightfully, 
despite  its  pounds  and  pounds  of  freight.  Uphill,  naturally,  it  is 
a  little  stiffer ;  but  the  toil  of  dragging  it  is  nothing  to  that  of  carry- 
ing the  camera  on  one's  back.  And  downhill,  one  sits  on  the  tobog- 
gan with  tTie  camera,  and  away  one  goes,  braking  slightly  lest  an 
accident  should  occur,  but  often  covering  a  mile  or  upwards  of 
a  mile  at  a  far  faster  pace  than  walking,  and  without  putting  forth 
the  smallest  muscular  effort. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  toboggan,  I  confess  I  do  not 
think  I  should  take  my  whole-plate  camera  with  me  to  Switzerland. 
The  toboggan  makes  all  the  difference.  The  straps  are  arranged  so 
that  they  can  be  undone  in  a  moment  and  the  camera  erected.  And 
the  toboggan  also  acts  as  a  table  on  which  one  can  lav  down  a  dark- 
slide,  or  what  not,  without  getting  it  wet  in  the  snow.  Those  who 
have  fumbled  with  their  parapliernalia  in  a  snowdrift  will  realise 
that  this  is  a  real  consideration." 
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l»eetltig$  oT  Societies* 


MEETINGS    OF    SOCIETIES    FOB    NEXT    WEEK. 

Fhidat,  Dkcehbbr  29. 
Cowlaira  Cooperative  Cotnam  Club.    Oeneral  Heetin;, 

MOVDAT,    JaMCART  1. 

Catford  and  Forest  Hill  Fbotographio  Society.  Social  Evening.  Afiliation  Lantern 

Slides. 
Marylebone  Camera  Club.    ^'Oue  Man  Exhibition."    Furle;  Lewis, 
Mid-Essex  PbotOKraphic  Society.     Suiokiutf  Concert. 
Bowes  Park  and  District  I'hoto^aphic  Society.      "  Nooks  and  Comers  of  Old 

Ix>ndon."    C.  Forbes. 
Leeds  Camera  Club.    Annual  Meeting  and  FJection  of  Officers. 
Leek  FhotOKraphic  Society.    Nomination  of  Offlners  and  Committe*. 
Southampton  Camera  Clnb.    Annual  Oeneral  Meeting. 

TvESDAT,  January  2. 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.    No  Meeting. 
Worthing  Camera  Club.    •'  Combinatiou  Positives  and   Enlarged    Negatives." 
W.  Chater  Lea. 

WxDNKSDAT,    JaNUART  3. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.    Exhibition  of  Members'  Lantern  Slides. 

Scottish  Photo  Pictorial  Circle.    Open  Meeting. 

Coventry  Photographic  Club.    "  Ways  and  Means  in  Photography."     Burroughs 

Wellcome  and  Co. 
Borough   Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.      "  Home-Prepared  Papers  :  Salted 

and  Platinum."    C.  Wills. 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.     "  Bothenburg  on  the  Tauber  and  some  other 

Bavarian  Towns."    J.  M'Kissack. 
ttlford  Photographic  Society.    **  Architectural  Photography,  what  to  take  and  how 

to  take  it."    H.  Creigliton- Beckett. 
Ealing  Photographic  Society.     Fourth  Print  Competition. 
Cavendish  Camera  Club.    "  Photography  and  Focus  "  Prize  Slides. 

Thdrsdat,  Jajwabt  4. 
Folkestone  and  District  Camera  Club.    "  Flower  Photography,"    E.Seymour. 
Rodley,  Farsley,  Calverley,  and  Bramley  Photographic  Society.    "Bromoil."    W. 

Naylor. 
Liverpool   Amateur  Photographic  Association.    Affiliated  Slides  of  B.P.S. 
Tunliridge  Wells  Amateur   Photographic  Association,     •'  Photography "  Prize 

Slides, 
Sutton  Photographic  Club.    "  Three  Cameras  in  Norway."    L.  G.  Castle,  E.  M. 

Cope,  and  P.  G.  Cope. 
Brighouse  Photographic  Society.  "Eetouohing."   W.  Bell,  for  Oevaert,  Limited. 


Commercial  $  £edal  Intelligence. 


Legal  Xotices. — A  receiving  order  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
Catherine  Ada  Mortimer  (trading  as  Ada  Mortimer),  photographer, 
etc.,  Osborne  Villa,   Llanwrtyd  Wells,  Brecon. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes* 


A  Limelight  Accident. — At  the  children's  treat  of  the  Brims- 
•combe  Mission  Chapel,  near  Stroud,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  minister, 
the  Bev.  Stephen  de  Courcy,  was  fixing  up  a  limelight  apparatus, 
when  the  cylinder  which  he  was  adjusting  exploded  and  killed  him. 

Profession.\l  Requisites  in  Manchester. — The  annual  show  of 
photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  arranged  by  Messrs.  Gold,  Smith  and 
Co.,  44,  Chapel  Street,  Salford,  Manchester,  will  be  opened  on 
Monday,  January  2,  and  remain  open  until  January  12.  All  pro- 
fessional photographers  are  invited  to  pay  a  visit,  the  exhibition 
being  open  from  9  to  6,  with  the  exception  of  Saturdays,  when  it 
closes  at  1. 

R.vjAR  Competition". — The  prizes  offered  by  Messis.  Hajar,  Ltd., 
Mobberley,  Cheshire,  for  the  best  prints  on  paper  or  postcards  of 
their  manufacture  submitted  for  the  competition  for  the  month  of 
November  have  been  awarded  as  follows: — Class  I.,  open  com- 
petition, to  Mr.  H.  A.  Hill,  36,  Broom  Grove,  Rotherham,  for  print 
on  P.O.P.  paper,  purchased  from  Messrs.  Leadbeater  and  Peters, 
Imperial  Buildings,  Rotherham.  Class  II.,  for  those  who  have  never 
previously  won  a  prize  in  any  class  of  competition,  to  Mr.  H.  Young, 
125,  Abbeydale  Road,  Sheffield,  for  print  on  P.O.P.  paper. 

Flashlight  Accident. — An  explosion,  attended  with  regrettable 
results,  occurred  at  the  Alexandra  Hall,  Blyth.  The  scholais  of 
the  Blyth  Secondary  School  were  rehearsing  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  for  their  annual  concert,  which  was  to  be  held  on  Tuesday 


in  Uit  week,  December  19.  In  all  about  fifty  scholkri  were  preeant, 
one  of  the  teachers  being  in  charge. 

The  first  act  had  been  completed  lucceufully,  and  during  the 
second  act  A  flaeblight  photograph  waa  being  taken  when  the 
exploaion  occurred. 

Two  young  men  were  arranging  the  magneiinm  powder  in  the 
holder  when,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  material  suddenly 
exploded  with  a  terrific  report.  Almost  immediately  the  cry  waa 
heard,  "Help!  Help!  I  am  blind!  Where  am  I?"  A  second 
and  a  similar  cry  followed,  and  a  scene  of  great  confusion  ensued, 
most  of  the  scholars  being  greatly  terrified. 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared,  it  was  found  that  five  young  people 
had  been  injured.  Richard  Rennison,  of  Seaton  Delaval,  an  amateur 
photographer,  who  was  engaged  taking  photographs,  was  found 
to  have  received  practically  the  full  force  of  the  explosion,  his  face 
<and  hands  being  severely  burnt.  Both  his  eyes  were  involved,  and 
Dr.  Fairlie,  who  attended  to  the  injured,  afterwards  expressed 
doubts  as  to  whether  Rennison  would  recover  the  sight  of  bis  left 
eye. 

Reginald  Dobdson,  of  Blyth,  who  was  assisting,  was  also  badly 
cut  about  the  face ;  whilst  another  young  man  sustained  such  severe 
burns  and  cuts  about  his  hands  and  face  that  he  had  to  be  detained 
at  the  Knight  Memorial  Hospital. 


Corresponaence* 

•••  Correepondents  should  never  write  on  both  sidet  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  name*  and 
addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•••  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  OUT  correspondents. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC     PROSPECTS     IN     CANADA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reference  to  the  numerous  queries  which  reach  you 
as  to  photographers  starting  in  Canada,  perhaps,  as  a  photographer 
in  business  in  Winnipeg,  I  can  make  some  notes  of  general  interest. 
Canada  is  seven-eighths  as  large  as  Europe.  Its  older  settlers 
started  on  the  east  coast,  and  people  are  coming  West  who  want 
room  to  get  on,  as  a  lower  form  of  civilisation  exists  in  the  West. 
By  "  lower  "  I  mean  not  so  highly  educated  and  finished  a  class. 
Pay  gets  higher  as  you  leave  Toronto  west,  and  living  is  higher 
too.  As  regards  getting  situations,  we  are  not  servants  in  the  Euro- 
pean sense ;  whatever  a  man  does  he  does  to  get  on  at  himself,  and 
as  they  say,  "make  good."  I  cannot  recommend  any  man  to  come 
out  here  to  take  a  situation.  I  can  recommend  a  man  to  start 
for  himself,  if  he  is  capable  and  has  plenty  of  confidence.  The 
people  here  have  money,  and  they  will  spend  it  without  demur, 
criticism,  or  stint,  for  what  they  want,  but  they  are  a  very  hard- 
working race,  and  any  man  starting  for  himself  must  work,  and 
harder  than  ever  he  did  before ;  but  his  reward  is  here.  I  have  never 
been  an  employee  or  an  employer.  I  put  my  work  out  to  finish  in 
Europe,  and  in  this  country,  when  busy. 

I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  get  a  name  and  big  prices,  and 
am  getting  $2.50  for  10  x  8's  each,  and  expect  soon  to  get  twice  that 
sum.  Cabinets,  I  get  $5.00  silver  prints,  $7.50  bromides,  $10.00 
platinotypes.  I  reaUy  cannot  recommend  any  man  to  come  out 
here  unless  full  of  grit,  because,  for  the  first  year,  most  men  are 
homesick,  and  unless  a  man  really  is  a  good  man,  and  cannot  get 
on  in  the  Old  Country  for  no  fault  of  his  own  except  that  he  cannot 
get  work — if  that  be  a  fault — and  a  man  coming  out  should  be  pre- 
pared to  work,  and  not  expect  the  same  comforts  as  at  home.  A 
man  coming  out  as  an  adventurer,  to  make  the  best  of  things,  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

I  like  Toronto,and  St.  John's,  N.B.,  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  out 
West  we  can  get  as  much  work  as  we  want  for  certain,  and,  of 
course,  many  come  out  West  because  they  know  there  is  more 
demand  for  all  sorts  (and  in  all  conditions)  of  men. 

The  kind  of  labour  most  in  demand  here  is  a  worker  in  colour, 
air-brush  or  water-colour  or  oils.     Studios  pay  all  prices,  as  it  is 
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very  cosmopolitan,  and  we  have  no  fixed  laws  about  it,  or  customs. 
If  a  man  came  out  here  he  would  find  himself  in  a  new  world,  and 
would  find  all  nationalities  at  work,  and  men  from  his  own  district. 
He  would  have  to  find  his  feet  in  his  own  way.  He  could  get  $12.00 
or  $14.00  a  week  in  an  insurance  office  while  he  looked  round,  or 
the  same  sum  in  a  studio.  This  is  a  hard  country,  and  all  milk- 
sops had  better  stay  at  home.  This  is  the  country  for  an  adven- 
turer. As  regards  styles  and  processes :  The  usual  matt  postcard 
trade — the  cheap  cabinet  men — abound,  as  in  England ;  also  the 
coupon  trade  ;  but  Canadians  are  behind  England  and  the  East  in 
art-lore.  Many  Kodak,  but  don't  finish  their  own  work,  and  don't 
do  good  work. 

Cabinets  fetch  $10.00  to  $12.00  in  the  best  studios,  and  whole- 
plates  $20.00.— Yours  faithfully,  H.    N.   B. 


Hn$u)cr$  to  Corre$ponaent$. 

'••  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  includ 
ing  queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,    W.C."     Inattention    to   this   ensures   delay. 

*••  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
communications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered 
unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*•  Communications  relating  to  advertisements  and  general  business 
affairs  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood 
&   Co.,  24,    Wellington  Street,   Strand,  London,    W.C. 

••*  For  the  convenience  of  Readers,  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Henry 
Greenwood  &  Company,  of  24,  Wellington  Street,  Strand.  W.C, 
undertake  the  registration  of  copyright  photographs  at  i  iharge 
of  Is.  Id.  each  photograph,  to  cover  cost  of  registration  fee, 
form,  etc.  Two  unmounted  copies  of  each  photograph  must  be 
sent  with  the  fee. 

PHOTOGRAPH.S  KeGISTERED  :— 

Lambert  Weston  &  Son,  Ltd.,  15.  Bench  Street,  DoTOr.  Twelve  photoffrnphs  of 
various  memljerg  of  the  Dover  Amatew  Operatic  and  Dramatic  Society  in  cos- 
tumes worn  by  them  uhen  performing  in  "The  Mikado"  during  December  at 
Dover,  entitled :-"  Ltt  us  drti  the  ready  tear"  ;  "At  last,  mv  little  bride  that 
u  to  be  J  "  Were  you  not  to  Kn  Ko  plighted  "  ;  "  Three  little  maids  from  school 
are  m  ;  "  Buried  alive"  ;  "  Xmi,  kis<  her"  ;  "  Evenit'.ing  seems  to  point  to 
ytm     •    'He  shivered  and  shook  as  he -made  the  sign"  ;  "Pooh-Bah,   I  appoint 


you  Lord  High  Substitute 
'*  Ko-K(f." 


i  sign' 
"Sit  with  downcast  eye" 


appoint 
The  Brass  will  crash  "  ; 


H.  N.,  Collotype,  and  Others. — In  our  ne,xt. 

Electric— Either  lamp  is  as  good  as  you  can  have  for  gas,  though 
no  gas  lamp  is  so  efficient  as  an  electric  arc,  and  we  should  advise 
you  to  install  this  form  of  light  if  you  have  electric  supply  avail- 
able. 

T.  J.  A. — 1.  We  should  say  it  refers  to  a  knowledge  of  engineer's 
requirements  in  photographs  of  machinery  and  of  the  construc- 
tion of  arc  lamps,  etc.  2.  A  grey  distemper  can  he  painted  over 
many  parts  and  cleaned  off  afterwards  with  a  wet  sponge. 

Paper. — Can  you  inform  me  roughly  the  price  of,  and  where  to  get, 
some  very  wide,  good  stout  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  paper 
backgrounds  and  scenery  ?  I  want  this  to  cover  a  long  wall,  about 
30ft.  long  and  8ft.  high,  with  as  few  joins  as  possible,  and  to 
be  able  to  tack  it  to  the  wall  with  tin-tacks.— S.  E. 

R.  T.  Tanner  and  Co.,  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C., 
or  Berry  and  Roberts,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 

Cleanino  Windows. — Some  time  ago  you  had  a  par  in  the  "B.J." 
on  the  best  method  of  cleaning  windows.  I  know  it  said  use  no 
soap,  but  the  rest  I  have  forgotten,  and  have  been  unable  to  find 
the  number  containing  it. — Chestnut.  • 

First  wash  the  woodwork,  and  then,  when  this  is  dry,  brush 
the  windows  with  a  dry  painter's  brush  to  remove  dust.  Then  go 
over  the  glass  with  warm  water  containing  a  fair  proportion  of 
ammonia,  wipe  dry  with  soft  cotton,  and  polish  with  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper. 

Blue  Dye.— Could  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  any  blue  dyes, 
smtable  for  staining  gelatine  reliefs,  which  will  not  fade  in  the 


light  of  a  powerful  electric  arc  ?  I  have  tried  the  ordinary- 
chemist's  dyes,  but  find  that  they  are  of  no  use  in  that  respect. 
My  object  is  to  obtain  a  lantern-slide  of  the  same  colour  as  art 
iron-toned  print.  I  have  tried  the  iron-toning  process,  as  givea 
in  the  "B.J.A.,"  but  found  that  the  colour  bleached  quickly 
in  the  light  of  the  arc.     Hoping  that  you  can  assist  me. — W.  T. 

We  think  you  will  not  get  a  blue  dye  as  permanent  in  its  results 
as  the  blue  obtained  by  iron-toning,  which  is  of  a  very  permanent 
character.  Though  it  is  liable  to  become,  paler  on  exposure  tO' 
strong  light,  it  regains  its  depth  again.  We  think  you  have  not 
washed  thoroughly  from  the  iron  salts  used. 
Alkali  in  Development. — 1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ■E/200  solution 
of  hydroquinone?  The  molecular  weight  is  110,  is  it  not?  2.  In 
considering  the  researches  of  Bourgeois  (p.  743,  "  B.J.P."),  I 
cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  the  Table  I.  (pyro).  May  I  ask  if  it, 
is  not  likely  tne  pi-omiscuous  results  obtained  were  due  to  varia- 
tion in  the  plates  themselves  (emulsion)  ?  3.  Table  I.,  plate 
25  (p.  743).  This  plate  seems  the  pick  of  the  pack,  and  I  should 
like  to  try  this  formula.     Have  I  got  the  idea  right?  as  follows :  — 

Pyro    6 

Sulphite    2.0 

Carb 2.0 

Citric     1 

Aq.    add    60  c.c. 

I  know   it   is    unfair  to  pester  you  with  such    questions    at  this- 
time   of   the   year,    but,   bearing  in  mind  your    former   courtesies, 
have  ventured  once  more  to  ask  your  assistance.     With  best  wishes 
for  your  prosperity  during  1912. — Pot-Meta. 

1.  The  strength  is  l-200th  of  the  equivalent  weight  in  gms..  dis- 
solved in  1,000  CCS.,  i.e.,  .56  gms.  2.  We  agree  with  you  that  the- 
tests  are  not  conclusive.  Evidently  the  soda  carbonate  n:ay  be 
varied  considerably  without  appreciably  affecting  the  res i  Its  of 
the  development.  3.  Yes,  the  developer  is  as  you  give  it. 
Sulphide  Toning.— Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  correct  pro- 
cedure to  follow  when  toning  bromide  prints  by  the  sulphide 
method,  i.e.,  bleaching  the  print  in  potass,  ferricyanide  and 
potass,  bromide,  and  then  toning  with  sulphide  ?  I  quote  from 
two  books  of  instructions  :— (a)  Both  solutions  can  be  used, 
several  times  in  succession  until  exhausted.  The  action  natur- 
ally becomes  slower,  but  the  quality  of  the  results  is  not  im- 
paired thereby,  (b)  The  bleaching  solution  may  be  used  for 
several  prints  in  succession.  The  toning-bath  (sulphide)  must 
only  be  used  once  and  then  thrown  away,  allowing  loz.  for  each 
quarter-plate  print,  or  other  sizes  proportionate^.  The  ques- 
tion I  should  like  to  have  answered  is  :— Can  the  sulphide  bath 
be  used  for  a  number  of  prints,  or  must  a  fresh  lot  be  used 
for  each  print  ? — E.  F.  Guiton. 

Follow  the  instructions  in  the  "Almanac,"  1912  (page  825). 
The  sulphide  bath  is  used  for  each  batch  of  prints,  then  thrown 
away.  It  is  best  to  keep  sulphide  in  strong  stock  solution,  and 
mix  this  with  water  to  form  the  working-bath.  This  latter 
should  not  be  kept  for  use  a  second  time.  Instruction  (b)  really 
means  to  say  this— it  does  not  mean  a  fresh  lot  for  each  print- 
but  as  we  do  not  know  the  strength  of  the  bath  we  cannot  say  if 
the  proportion  of  loz.  per  print  is  correct.  In  practice  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  as  exact  as  this. 

','  Notice  to  ADVKRTlSERS.-BJocfc3  and  copy  are  received  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Publishers,  and  advertisements  are- 
inserted  absolutely  without  condition,  expressed  <,r  implied,  as  to- 
what  appears  in  the  tea;t  portion  of  the  paper. 
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THE    PERCEPTION    OF    COLOUR. 


A  ■WRiTKR  ill  a  (Viiitemiiorary  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
isolating  a  density  or  tone  fiom  its  adjoining  tones  if  it  is  to 
be  visually  estimated  or  compared  with  another  tone,  and  for 
this  purjKise  he  uses  perforated  cards  arranged  so  that  the  tones 
to  be  compared  are  each  seen  through  a  perforation,  A  great 
many  people  fail  altogether  to  realise  that  the  apparent  depth  of 
a  tone  varies  very  greatly  with  its  contrasting  surroundings,  and 
the  realisation  of  this  fact  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  give 
jnost  trouble  to  the  young  artist,  especially  when  he  advances 
from  inonoclirome  t<3  colour.  In  monochrome  the  apparent 
depth  of  a  tone  varies  greatly  if  it  is  examined  through  surround- 
ing borders  of  various  depths  ;  but  in  colour,  not  only  the  depth, 
but  the  colour  itself  often  varies  to  a  most  surprising  extent. 
One  of  the  most  essential  points  of  difference  between  the  painter 
.and  the  photographer  is  that  the  former,  by  dint  of  long  obser- 
vation of  nature  and  continual  practice  in  painting,  acquires  the 
power  of  seeing  tones  and  colours  as  they  actually  are.  He  is  not 
deceived  by  contrast  effects,  whereas  the  photographer,  who  has 
usually  had  no  training  whatever  in  the  art  of  seeing  nature 
.as  it  is,  falls  into  continual  blunders  when  he  endeavours  to 
judge  whether  a  particular  effect  is  "  true  "  or  not.  He  will 
pass  a  photograph  as  true  in  tone  values,  though  glaring  faults 
may  be  apparent  at  a  glance  to  the  trained  eye,  and  he  seldom 
pays  very  much  respect  to  the  matter  of  orthochrbmatic  photo- 
graphy simply  because  its  advantages  are  invisible  to  liim.  He 
is  almost  ))liiid  to  tone,  and  even  more  blind  to  colour,  owing  to 
ihe  fact  that  he  has  never  learnt  to  see  either.  The  advent  of 
i;he  screen  colour  plates  has  proved  his  blindness  in  the  matter 
■of  colour  in  a  manner  that  was  before  impossible,  for  until  the 
Autocbrome  plate  apjx'ared  the  man  who  could  not  paint  could 
•not  very  well  demonstrate  his  blindness  to  colour.  When  he 
commenced  to  produce  what  he  considered  to  be  true  renderings 
of  nature's  colourings  his  blindness  became  manifest,  but  it 
was  not  easy,  and  still  is  difficult,  to  convince  him  that  his 
jndgmenit  of  colour  is  as  deficient  as  it  really  is. 

Some  time  ago  we  devised  an  experiment  to  demonstrate  the 
•startling  effects  of  colour  contrast,  and  as  it  is  one  that  any 
photograplier  pan  easily  try  for  himself,  if  he  possesses  an  optical 


lantern,  we  give  details.  An  incandescent  gas  illuminant  shouM 
)>e  used  in  the  lantern,  as  too  powerful  a  light  is  not  required. 
Take  two  slips  of  gla«s,  one  ruby  red  and  one  bright  green.  We 
used  ruby  glass  of  the  kind  supplied  with  dark-room  lamps  of 
the  cheajier  and  most  unsafe  variety,  and  green  glass  of  the 
tint  that  used  to  be  supplied  for  use  when  i)rinting  on  albumen 
paper.  The  two  glasses  placed  in  contact  and  held  up  before 
the  eye  appear  nearly  black,  but  if  the  two  are  put  together  in 
the  lantern  in  the  place  of  a  lantern-slide  the  colour  on  the 
screen  is  of  a  rather  washy  claret  tone.  Slip  the  two  glasses 
in  opposite  directions  so  that  they  only  overlap  for  an  inch  or 
so.  The  centre  patch  of  colour  projected  by  the  two  glasses 
together  will  now  be  bordered  by  a  red  and  a  green  strip  on 
opposite  sides,  but  the  centre  will  no  longer  be  a  claret,  but  a 
deep  bluisli-violet.  If  the  glasses  are  arranged  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  slipped  over  each  other  the  change  from  the  mono- 
chrome patch  to  the  three  different  colour  patches  can  be  effected 
very  rapidly,  and  the  central  colour  can  then  actually  be  seen 
to  change  from  the  one  colour  to  the  other.  Other  colours  can 
be  used  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  a  variety  of  effect*,  some  of  a 
very  surprising  nature,  can  be  produced.  A  little  experimenting 
on  these  lines  should  soon  convince  the  untrained  one  that  his 
judgment  of  colour  is,  to  say  the  least,  unreliable,  and  that  lie 
liad  better  be  cautious  in  assuming  that  his  attempts  at  colour 
j)hotograpliy  are  iierfectly  true  to  nature.  Of  course,  if  the 
plate  is  perfect,  and  exjxjsure  and  general  treatment  are  rigidly 
correct,  the  result  should  be  automatically  true  ;  but  this  per 
fection  of  technical  details  is  not  yet  achieved,  and  every  screen- 
plate  yet  produced  offers  grand  opportunities  for  entirely  false 
colour-rendering. 

Referring  again  for  a  moment  to  the  colour-patch  experiment, 
let  us  assume  that  the  largest  and  most  prominent  of  the  three 
patches  is  the  violet  one.  The  photographer  attempting  to  repro- 
duce the  three  will  probably  devote  most  of  his  attention  to  the 
dominant  violet  patch,  and  attempt  to  reproduce  its  apparent 
colour  exactly.  Its  real  colour  is,  however,  the  claret  seen 
when  the  green  and  red  Iwrders  are  absent.  It  only  appears 
violet   by    reason   of   the   juxtaposition   of   the    red    and    green 
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)iatches,  and  in  a  true  reproduction  it  eliould  still  be  a  claret 
tint.  If  all  three  colours  are  each  truly  represented,  then,  of 
course,  in  the  perfect  result  the  same  effect  of  c-olour  contrast 
will  be  produced,  and  the  claret  will  again  appear  violet. 

When  violently  contrasting  colours  are  present,  each  indi- 
vidual colour  must  be  actually  correct  if  all  are  to  appear  so, 
for  they  affect  each  other.  Only  by  long  practice  can  we 
acquire  the  knack  of  judging  the  individual  colours  correctly, 
and  the  inexperienced  one  is  well  advised  if  he  adopts  a  dodge 
much  practised  by  young  painters — that  is,  the  separate  exam- 
ination of  the  individual  colours  through  a  small  hole  cut  in  a 
piece  of  white  opaque  paper.  This  simple  piece  of  apparatus 
will  reveal  many  surprising  effects,  for  with  it  it  will  sometimes 
be  found  that  what  appeared  to  be  white  is  really  an  exception- 
ally brilliant  patch  of  colour,  what  ajjpeared  to  be  dark  green 
is  really  purple,  something  else  that  was  thought  to  be  brown  is 
really  grey,  while  an  apparently  light  green  is  a  brilliant 
yellow.  Green  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  deceptive  colours  to 
the  uneducated  eye,  for  while  it  may  be  affected  by  contrast, 
its  perception  is  affected  to  an  even  greater  extent  by  prejudice, 
owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of  the  colour  in  nature.  Many 
find  it  difficult  to  see  the  great  changes  in  colour  that  take  place 
in  foliage,  grass,  etc.,  as  lighting  and  time  of  day  change.  In 
tlie  course  of  a  single  day  the  colour  of  a  patch  of  turf  may  vary 
from  the  brightest  yellow  to  the  deepest  purple,  and  yet  to  the 


casual,  untrained  observer  it  is  green,  "  grass  green,"  all  the 
time.  Very  often  the  Autochrome  plate  is  wrongly  blamed  for 
its  rendering  of  greens.  It  does  not  always  give  them  correctly, 
especially  when  it  is  required  to  represent  green  and  red 
together,  but  in  the  absence  of  red  it  may  give  a  very  fairly  true 
representation,  and  frequently  gives  a  truer  one  than  its  critics 
are  capable  of  perceiving.  It  is  sometimes  condemned  for  its 
colour  rendering  in  a  dull  light,  but  more  often  than  not  the 
plate  is  right,  and  its  critics  wrong.  They  are  making  the 
blunder  of  expecting  bright  colours  in  a  dull  light,  an  effect 
which  is  a  simple  impossibility.  They  cannot  see  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  last  bright  interval,  but  the 
plate  can,  and  records  them  all  more  or  less  accurately. 

The  cultivation  of  colour  perception  is  most  essential  to  the 
colour  photographer,  but  we  fear  he  is  handicapped  rather 
severely  in  the  task  of  self-education.  Close  and  careful  study 
of  nature  will  help  him,  but  the  only  really  effectual  method  of 
so  studying  nature  is  to  paint  it — that  is,  to  try  to  imitate  its 
colour  effects  in  pigments,  which  is  an  effort  that  requires  much 
time  and  much  patience.  We  fear  that  very  few  colour  workers 
try  this  method  of  training,  but  if  they  would  only  do  so,  even 
for  a  short  time,  they  would  certainly  learn  sr)mething,  either  of 
nature  or  of  their  own  deficiencies  ;  and  if  in  one  case  they 
produced  better  work,  and  in  the  other  di-opped  colour  work 
altogether,  the  world  generally  would  gain. 


SCREEN-PLATE    COLOUR    PROCESSES. 


[The  following  three  papers  in  colour  work  appear  in  the  recently  published  1910-11  issue  of  the  "  Process  Year  Book," 
the  annual  of  the  photo-mechanical  crafts  in  which  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Co.,  through  the  editor  of  the  "Year  Book,"  Mr. 
\V.  Gamble,  earn  the  gratitude  of  all  interested  in  colour  and  monochrome  reproduction  by  the  examples  they  offer  of  the 
lalest  processes.  The  articles  contributed  by  authorities  in  photographic  and  photo-mechanical  work  are,  as  in  previous 
years,  a  feature  of  the    '  Annual."— Eds.  "B.J."] 


PLATES  FOR  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SrxtE  I  gave  in  a  former  article  the  results  of  trials  made  with 
these  plates,  some  improvements  have  been  made  in  their  pre- 
paration. I  shall  not  give  the  historic  details  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  but  only  make  some  remarks  as  to  their 
qualities  in  general,  for  when  the  manufacturers  are  modifying 
their  products  it  is  well  to  guard  oneself  against  stating  precisely 
their  respective  qualities.  As  with  ordinary  plates  it  becomes 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  medium  quality  and  every  operator  will 
have  his  own  preferences,  more  or  less  justified. 

In  France,  where  I  live,  we  have  actually  three  kinds  of  colour 
screen  plates — Autochrome,  Omnicolore,  and  Dioptichromes. 
They  enable  direct  colour  photographs  of  a  coloured  subject  to 
be  obtained  by  one  exposure  only,  with  a  fidelity  of  colour 
rendering  which  is  often  nearly  perfect.  Tlie  manipulations  are 
simpler  and,  on  the  whole,  quicker  than  for  the  ordinary  plate 
(reserve  being  made  for  the  use  of  the  new  automatic  methods 
now  applied  to  ordinary  plates).  The  time  of  exposure  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  light,  which  is  very  variable  if  daylight 
is  used,  and  the  human  eye  cannot  differentiate  exactly  such 
light,  the  same  as  with  artificial  sources  of  light,  which  are 
equally  variable. 

There  is  not  for  these  plates  a  latitude  in  the  exposure  just  as 
with  ordinary  plates,  with  which  one  can  give,  as  we  demonstrate 
daily,  up  to  100  times  the  normal  exposure.  One  cannot  depend 
upon  a  plate  which  has  been  exposed  one-third  of  the  proper 
time  if  a  good  result  is  to  be  obtained,  whereas  with  an  expo- 
sure double  that  recommended  a  result  will  be  obtained  which 
though  weak,  can  be  made  useful  and  pleasing  by  intensification. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  colour  screen  plates  are  based 
on  the  same  principle.  On  a  glass  plate  a  series  of  trials  of 
iimsU,  transparent  screens  are  formed  by  different  means,  some 


of  the  screen  particles  being  blue,  others  red,  and  again  others- 
green,  and  which  have  been  juxtaposed  more  or  less  regularly. 
A  layer  of  varnish  protects  these  coloured  particles,  and  on  thisi 
layer  of  varnish  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  put.  The  makers  arn 
always  trying  to  improve  this  emulsion,  especially  with  regard 
to  its  higher  sensitiveness  and  its  keeping  qualities,  two  factors- 
which  cannot  usually  be  obtained  together. 

Originally  the  Autochrome  plates  could  be  guaranteed  to  keep 
for  two  months,  and  it  has  since  been  extended  by  Messrs. 
Lumi^re  to  three  months,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  they 
can  be  kept  much  longer.  My  own  opinion  is,  however,  that 
when  they  are  used  only  a  few  weeks  after  preijaration  the  re- 
sults will  be  better,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  practical  workers. 
Count  Dalmas,  who  has  shown  results  obtained  with  Auto- 
chi-ome  plates  of  from  four  to  five  months  old,  has  proved  that 
when  exposing  twice  or  three  times  the  ordinary  time  satisfac- 
tory results  were  obtained,  but  the  image  was  a  trifle  weaker. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  first  development  is  not 
delayed  more  than  two  or  three  days,  the  results  will  be  better 
than  after  a  week.  This  we  have  said  from  the  beginning,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  designed  our  portable  developing  box  in  order 
to  be  able  to  develop  near  to  the  subject  photographed,  or  on 
the  evening  of  photographing. 

For  developing  Messrs.  Lumiere  have  ado])ted  a  systematic 
way  of  procedure  consisting  iu  pouring  into  the  dish  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  necessary  concentrated  solution  for  a  normally 
exposed  plate,  the  quantity  of  water  remaining  invariable. 
After  twelve  seconds  from  the  immersion  of  the  plate  in  the 
dish  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  plate,  and  one  can  tell  by 
looking  through  it  when  held  near  a  light  covered  with  paper 
called  "  Virida,"  which  gives  a  weak  and  bluish  light,  whether 
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the  outlines  of  the  image  appear,  and  at  this  moment  the  re- 
inainin<;  three-quarters  of  the  ccnceiitrnted  developer  are  added. 
The  time  of  appearance  li.xes  the  tiuu'  fur  the  stoppage  of 
development,  which  instead  of  2^  minutes  may  be  4  minutes, 
if  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  too  short. 

I'nless  one  can  remember  the  exact  colours  of  the  subject 
which  have  been  photographed  this  method  is  problematical. 
The  manufacturers  of  Omnicolore  and  Dioptichrome  plates 
ij^nore  this  method  altogether,  and  warn  their  customers  against 
the  danger  of  looking  at  the  picture  during  development.  At  any 
rate,  we  would  advise  for  portraiture  or  reproductions,  of  which 
the  colouring  has  been  noted,  using  at  once  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  normal  bath,  examining  quickly  after  a  minute,  using  the 
>'iri(la  i)ai)fr  fur  illumination  to  see  how  the  image  progresses, 
and  keeping  the  plate  in  the  bath  a  longer  or  shorter  time  as 
may  be  necessary.  One  must  not  forget  that,  just  the  same  as 
with  the  image  on  an  ordinary  plate,  the  image  is  negative  and 
greyish  in  the  dish,  no  colour  being  visible.  If  a  portrait,  and 
the  sitter  has  been  dressed  in  black  or  in  dark  colours,  the  dress 
is  hardly  visible,  and  to  get  it  into  one's  head  that  the  same 
must  appear  at  all  costs  would  mean  to  lose  the  vividness  of 
the  clear  colours. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  the  vividness  of  the  colours  I  would  like 
to  refer  here  to  their  "relative  solidity"  with  regard  to  the 
agents  used  for  developing.  Throughout  the  colouring  of  a  sub- 
ject, the  series  of  colours  is  unchangeable  so  far  as  iheir  number 
and  iheir  intensity  arc  concerned.  This  is  what  our  colleagues 
and  many  operators  should  bear  well  in  mind  to  make  their 
very  different  opinions  agree.  The  three  manufacturers  use  as 
a  developer  metol  and  hydroquinone  mixed,  with  the  idea  of 
making  it  serve  again  for  a  second  development.  Messrs. 
Lumiere  also  mention  pyrogallol,  although  advising  the  first- 
named,  and  I  think  they  are  quite  right  in  doing  so,  although 
the  uncertainty  of  preserving  the  ammonia  solution  at  uniform 
strength  troubles  me  ;  I  therefore  prefer  the  Pyro-E^-eb  in  which 
the  alkaline  solution  is  fixed  and  does  not  give  off  its  ammonia 
until  the  moment  that  the  pyrogalUc  solution  is  added. 

In  the  first  development  the  image  has  been  brought  out  by 
blackening  only  the  particles  of  the  emulsion  which  have  re- 
ceived an  impression  from  the  light  having  traversed  the  small 
coloured  parts  of  the  screen,  which  on  account  of  this  have 
been  obstructed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  these  particles. 
For  this  purpose  Messrs.  Lumiere  suggest  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate consisting  of  two  grammes  per  1,000  cc,  which  has 
been  acidified  with  one  cubic  centimetre  of  sulphuric  acid  (pure) 
per  litre  of  solution.  The  manufacturers  of  Omnicolore  and 
Dioptichrome  plates  prefer  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
of  5  per  cent,  in  water,  mixed  with  10  cc.  sulphuric  acid  per 


litre  of  Rolution.  After  trials  made  I  prefer  the  nolution  o( 
Namias,  proposed  by  Stephan,  which  is  com|XM«(l  of  potash 
alum  mixed  cold  (about  125  grammes  per  litre  of  water),  to 
which  is  added  2  grammes  permanganate  of  potash  per  litre. 
This  solution  hardens  the  layer  of  the  emulsion.  It  is  necessary 
every  time  the  permanganate  of  potash  is  used  to  add  to  thn 
water  for  the  first  washing  5  cc.  per  cent,  solution  of  commercial 
bisulphite  of  soda,  which  makes  the  picture  clearer,  at  the  same 
time  dissolving  the  peroxide  of  manganese  which  has  been 
formed. 

In  this  state  the  image  is  coloured  by  the  light  which  traverse* 
the  series  of  colour  screens.  If  the  subject  has  only  clear 
colours  it  is  preferable  to  preserve  the  image  thus  ;  but  with 
black  or  dark  colours  the  coloured  screens  are  obstructed,  whilst 
they  let  through  a  greatly  diminished  illumination,  which  makes 
these  tones  milky.  A  second  development  will  improve  the 
general  aspect  of  the  image,  but  will  make  the  very  clear  shades 
darker.  Space  fails  us  to  fully  explain  this  fact,  to  which  we 
have  been  the  first  and,  we  believe,  the  only  one  to  draw 
attention. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  only  after  the  second  development  that  the 
troubles  begin,  and  if  only  one  plate  is  available,  which  is 
rather  valued,  it  will  be  wise  to  avoid  this  treatment. 

Originally  Messrs.  Lumifere  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  an 
intensification  and  fixing. 

Considering  the  results  we  have  obtained  siace  our  first  plate 
and  the  ill-successes  met  with  after  the  second  development, 
we  warn  our  readers  to  act  with  great  care  in  regard  to  the 
different  operations  to  be  gone  through.  Although  the  layer 
is  more  resistant,  Messrs.  Lumiere  do  not  now  insist  upon  the 
second  development,  neither  do  the  other  manufacturers.  The 
intensification  is  only  recommended  as  a  means  of  improving  a 
plate  which  is  weak  through  having  been  over-exposed  or  over- 
developed, and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  fixing  bath  is  of  no 
use  if  the  image  has  not  been  intensified. 

For  intensification  Messrs.  Lumiere  indicate  silver  :  the  other 
manufacturers,  bichloride.  The  latter  are  wrong,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  silver  gives  much  more  intense  images. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  apart  from  the  use  of  permanganate 
and  alum  for  dissolving  the  developed  image  after  the  expo- 
sure, the  manipulations  remain  the  same.  We  would  just  re- 
mind our  readers  that  by  performing  the  first  two  operations 
and  drying  with  a  fan  one  obtains  on  an  Autochrome  plate  a 
dry  proof  quickly,  and  it  is  therefore  much  simpler  and  quicker 
than  with  an  ordinary  plate. 

The  gum  dammar  varnish  with  10  or  20  per  cent,  benzine  is 
too  thick.     It  should  be  6  per  cent,  or,  better  still,  4  per  cent. 

Charles  Ghavif.r. 


AUTOCHROMES    AND    THEIR    REPRODUCTION    ON    PAPER. 


A  FUNDAMESTAi  difference  which  exists  between  Autochromes 
and  other  coloured  originals  when  employed  as  copies  for  colour 
work  was  referred  to  by  me,  under  the  above  title,  in  last  year's 
■'  .Annual." 

The  present  article  refers  to  further  essential  differences  with 
a  view  to  remove  some  misconceptions  which  exist,  and  describes 
in  their  most  simple  form  the  actual  manipulations  for  repro- 
ducing Autochromes  as  far  as  these  manipulations  differ  from 
ordinary  practice  or  require  special   attention. 

Colour  vision  is  generally  explained,  on  the  assumption  of 
three  sets  of  nerves,  each  set  giving  the  sensation  of  one  primary 
colour.  If  these  or  their  practical  equivalents  actually  exist  in 
our  i-etinas,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  them  performing  their  func- 
tions satisfactorily  and  without  interfering  with  one  another, 
unless  they  are  side  by  side,  so  we  must  imagine  them  as  form- 
ing a  sort  of  mosaic.  If  this  be  so,  the  Autochrome  is  a  most 
beautiful  replica  of  the  retina  in  its  essential  elements,  for  in  it 
we  have  a  mosaic  formed  by  three  colours  side  by  side,  each 


representing  one  of  the  primaries.  Again,  in  the  Autochrome 
this  mosaic  of  primaries  is  in  front  of  the  sensitive  film  during 
exposure  in  the  camera  and  carries  its  selective  transmission 
to  the  photographic  film  behind,  just  as  we  may  suppose  the 
mosaic  on  the  retina  passes  its  selective  impulses  through  tO' 
the  brain. 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  complete  accord,  we  find 
the  Autochrome  gives  us  the  colour  delicacies  and  gradations  of 
nature,  as  seen  with  our  eyes,  together  with  her  depths  and 
contrasts.  These  qualities  are  very  different  from  those 
possessed  by  the  majority  of  works  of  art  and  other  single 
reflecting  surfaces  which  form  nine-tenths  of  the  coloured  sub- 
jects the  colour  engraver  attempts  to  reproduce  ;  beyond  flowers, 
and  fruit  and  such  like  subjects  how  rarely  do  we  see  nature 
recorded  in  natural  colours,  how  rarely  a  portrait  from  life  or 
a  landscape.  Some  years  ago,  the  Editor,  Mr.  Gamble,  wa.s 
very  much  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  taking  screen  negatives- 
direct  from  nature.    It  is  quite  easy  to  make  a  specimen  block 
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■in  this  way  by  selecting  the  light  ov  the  subject,  but  Tve  all  in 
practice  take  an  ordinary  negative  and  transparency  or  print  and 
send  one  or  the  other  to  the  engraver.  'When  dealing  with  Auto- 
chromes  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  dealing  with  nature 
direct,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  necessary  to  take  nega- 
tives from  them  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily  reproduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  to  employ  the  Auto- 
chrome  with  works  of  art  and  similar  subjects  in  which  the 
colour  effects  are  largely  obtained  by  artifices  which  entirely 
suit  the  ordinary  manipulations. 

These  remarks  may  explain  why  some  photo-engravers  have 
the  feeling  that  Autochromes  are  not  of  luucli  help  to  them  in 
their  business  or  that  they  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction  ; 
the  homes  and  splendour  of  the  Antochrome  are  not  the  copy 
board  and  easel,  but  nature  in  her  ever-changing  colour  moods 
or  human  expressions  in  their  tenderest  and  most  exquisite 
touched,  these  are  fields  of  work  practically  untrodden  by  the 
colour  engraver,  fields  which  will  be  found  by  the  men  who  first 
explore  them  "strewn  with  gold." 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  reproduction  of  Autochromes  can 
now  be  summed  up  as  fellows:  — 

1.  'Structural  texture. 

2.  Strong  contrasts  with  high  total  differences.     As  in  nature. 

3.  Extremely  delicate  local  gradations.     As  in  nature. 

T-he  following  are  the  manipulative  details  so  far  as  they 
differ  from  ordinary  work. 

The  colour  filters  will  not  be  suitable  unless  each  of  the 
three  primary  filters  will  act  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  only  and 
exclusively  through  its  analogue  in  the  Antochrome  film.  The 
special  filters  of  Messrs.  AVratten  and  Wainwright  are  abso- 
lutely reliable  in  this  respect. 

Negatives  are  first  obtained  in  the  transparency  apparatus 
with  each  of  the  colour  filters,  using  a  diaphragm  not  smaller 
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than  is  necessary  for  definition,  and  upon  quick  dry  plates,  i.e., 
either  dipped  and  backed  "  Speed  "  plates  or  ready  prepared 
and  backed  high-speed  colour-sensitive  dry  plates  (collodion 
emulsion  is  quite  unsuitable  for  tliis  work,  although  the  best  for 
some  other  classes  of  work).  "Wlien  held  up  to  the  light,  with 
surrounding  light  excluded,  the  negatives  must  show  the  u-/io(c 
of  the  detail  and  gradations  of  the  Antochrome  and  be  practi- 
cally free  from  grain  or  grittiness  ;  the  former  is  secured  (mly 
by  strict  attention  to  correct  exposure  and  development — the 
latter  by  the  focussing  and  irradiation  in  the  plates.  From 
these  negatives  screen  transparencies  (on  wet  plates,  if  possible) 
are  made  of  the  size  of  the  blocks  required  and  also  containing 
the  whole  of  the  detail  and  gradations  of  the  negatives.  This 
is  ascertained  by  examining  the  plates  over  a  dark  ground  as 
they  come  out  of  the  copper  bromide  bath,  and  when  they  should 
appear  as  perfect  positives.  To  attain  success  at  this  stage  it 
is  essential  that  the  operator  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
resources  at  Ms  disposal  in  the  screen  and  diaphragm  adjust- 
ments. Finally  dry  plate  screen  negatives  are  made  from  the 
screen  transparencies  by  placing  the  latter  in  contact  with 
backed  dry  plates  in  the  camera  dark  slide  and  exposing  to  an 
illuminated  white  surface  (out  of  focus)  through  the  lens.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  shadow  dots  of  the  transparencies  are 
the  right  size  to  produce  the  proper  high-light  net  work  in  the 
negatives. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  retouch,  add,  or  alter  local 
colour,  etc.,  the  procedure  is  modified.  The  first  negatives  are 
taken  either  the  same  size  or  ei>larged  from  the  Autochrome. 
From  these  negatives  contact  prints  are  made  as  follows  :  pieces 
of  smooth  bromide  paper  are  dry  mounted  upon  thin  sheets  of 
grained  zinc  or  aluminium  (in  the  dark-room,  of  course),  and 
these  mounted  papers  used  in  exactly  the  usual  manner  of 
bromide  printing.  It  will  be  found  they  go  through  all  the 
operations  without  loss  of  register,  and  when  dry  are  worked  up 
and  screen  negatives  obtained  in  the  usual  manner. 

Howard  Farmeh. 


SUGGESTION    FOR    A    NEW    PHOTOGRAPHIC    COLOUR    SCREEN    PLATE. 


The  following  are  methods  I  would  suggest  for  forming  the 
screen  for  screen  plate  colour  photography  : —Sheets  of  cellu- 
loid could  by  means  of  moulding  by  pressure  or  other  means 
have  imparted  to  them  on  one  side  a  multitude  of  prismatic 
surfaces,  and  on  the  other  side  a  coating  of  panchromatic  emul- 
sion may  be  applied.  Then  on  exposing  such  a  plate  through 
•the  prismatically  moulded  side  the  colour  is  recorded  by  diffrac- 
tion and  dispersion  at  the  same  time,  without  any  special 
arrangements.  After  development  and  reversal  of  the  image  a 
plate  should  be  obtained,  reproducing  the  subject  with  the  most 
beautiful  colours  in  their  exact  tints,  such  as  no  artificial  screen 
could  possibly  accomplish. 

The  method  of  manufacture  being  extremely  simple,  this 
method  would  be  utilised  for  the  production  of  films  for  hand- 
cameras  and  for  cinematographs. 

The  cold  moulding  of  films  which  have  already  been  coated 
with  emulsion  would  be  equally  possible. 

The  subjoined  diagram  will  illustrate  my  method.  The  cut- 
ting of  the  matrices  in  the  forms  A  and  B  could- be  done  by  a 


very  fine  tool  on  a  dividing  machine,  whilst  the  form  C  could 
be  obtained  from  a  half-tone  plate.  In  A  the  prisms  may  be 
blackened  at  their  apex  or  not,  as  may  be  found  desirable.     In 


lwQlTaran^^^^^^^/-V^ 


B  the  surface  is  formed  into  bi-prisms.  In  C  the  formation  ;s 
lenticular  and  non-achromatic.  The  emulsion  is  in  each  case 
spread  on  the  smooth  side. 

F.    DOOILBEKT. 


ArrocHBOMEs  ix  LocKETs.-One   of  the  obstacles   to   the  more 

■fn  theiTtr,  °-  -'"'"'1°""  ""'  ^"'^  ^"-"  plates Ttrnd 
in  the  difficulty  of  viewing  them  without  some  special  appliance 

A  locket    adapted   apparently   from  the  case  <,f  a^TadVs  hmtinJ 

^ateh     which   was   recently   shown   to    us,    provides   a   vev  neat 


to  a  suitable  angle,  serves  as  a  reflector,  enabling  the  picture  to 
ke  seen  without  raising  the  locket  higher  than  the  position  at 
which  one  usually  consults  a  watch.  The  example  we  saw  was 
of  amateur  workmanship,  as  far  as  the  fitting  was  concerned,  but 
the  idea,  if  earned  out  by  a  jeweller,  should  prove  remunerative 
to  the  growing  number  of  professional  portraitists  who  are  taking 
up  colour  photography  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  a  profitable 
side  line. 


Juaaix  6,  19U.] 
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TRI-COLOUR    FILTERS    AND    THEIR    "CUT    OUTS." 


(A  paper  iivthe  "American  Annual  of  I'hotiigraphy.") 


In  practically  all  of  the  tri-colour  volumes,  and  also  the  articles 
in  the  photographic  and  technical  journals  dealini;  with  the  sub- 
ject of  tri-colour  -work,  the  illustrations  presented  of  the  "cut- 
out "  action  of  the  respective  filters  is  shown  diagrammatically  as 
in  Fig.  1.  Because  of  its  frequent  usage  every  colour  operator  will 


Blue. 


Yellow. 


Blue  filter. 

Oreen  filter. 

Ked  filter. 


Y 


Yellow  print. 
Red  priDt. 
Blue  print. 


Fig.  1. 

instantly  recognise  this  diagram,  and -will  also  at  the  same  time 
recognise  it»  utter  falsity  in  so  far  as  his  actual  working 
results  are  concerned.  In  this  modern  age,  and  at  the  present 
fltage  of  the  knowledge  of  tri-colour,  there  is  really  no  legitimate 
excuse  for  the  publication  of  this  diagram,  which  conveys  an 
entirely  misleading  conception. 

To  take  up  this  point  in  detail,  we  find  that  if  an  operator 
iacks  up  -with  the  ■'  copy,"  three  solid  patches  of  his  tri-colour 
inks,  that  generally— the  result  through  the  red  filter  is  practi- 
cally a  solid  yellow  and  three-quarter  tone  red.  Through  the 
green  filter  the  yellow  is  rendered  practically  as  a  solid,  but 
the  blue  is  nearly  as  transparent  on  the  negative  as  is  the  red  ; 
while  the  result  through  the  blue-violet  filter  is  that  the  blue  is 
about  half  (or  quarter)  tone  ;  red  the  same,  and  practically 
transparent  yellow.     This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  2. 

Of  course,  the  operator  getting  this  result  in  almost  every 
case  blames  the  filters,  and  casts  about  for  some  change  in  their 
dye  constitution  which  will  achieve  the  happy  effect  shown  in 
the  diagram  of  theoretical  action,  but  with  the  result  that  while 
euoh  change  will  perhaps  show  improvement  on  some  one  colour, 
yet  it  is  at  the  expense  of  some  other.  Then,  of  course,  he 
blames  the  plates.  If  we,  however,  give  consideration  to  the 
matter,  this  discrepancy  in  x'esults  is  easily  explainable. 

To  begin  with  the  filters,  it  has  been  determined  definitely  by 
independent  authoritative  workers  that  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained  if  the  red-sensation  negative  be  acted  upon  by  light 
extending  from  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  spectrum  to  wave- 
length 5,900,  the  green  from  wave-length  6,000  to  4,900,  and 


the  blue-violet  from  5,000  to  4,000,  and  that  the  filters  should 
present  sharp  and  abrupt  absorptions.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  the  filters  be  "  liquid  "  or  "  dry,"  «o  long 
as  their  absorptions  are  correct ;  also,  there  is  no  $eeret  in  the 
use  of  any  particular  dye-stuff,  for  thereare  dozens  of  such  that; 
can  be  made  use  of  for  each  filter.  It  simply  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  dye  used  to  give  the  correct  absorption.  This  is' 
absolutely  a  matter  of  spectrographic  practice,  which  can  merely 
be  approximated  by  visual  methods. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  for  correct  reproduction  of  a 
coloured  object  photographed  through  the  filters  the  inks  in 
which  the  plates  are  printed  should  be  complementary  in  hue 
to  the  colour  of  the  filter  employed.  The  red  filter  transmits 
red  and  yellow— therefore,  an  ink  complementary  to  this  should 
transmit  blue  and  green  ;  in  other  wca-ds,  it  should  not  possess 
an  ultramarine  shade  at  all,  but  be  distinctly  green-blue  in 
colour.  The  usual  "tri-colour  blues"  supplied  by  the  ink- 
maker  are  in  this  shade  very  far  from  requirements. 

The  green  filter  transmits  yellow-green  and  blue-green ; 
therefore  the  ink  to  be  complementary  should  transmit  red  and 
blue,  or,  in  other  words,  should  be  magenta  in  hue  ;  most  of 
the  inks  now  available  are  too  crimson  in  hue— i.e.,  do  not 
reflect  sufficient  blue. 

The  blue  filter  transmits  the  blue  and  blue-green,  hence  the 
ink  to  be  complementary  should  reflect  red  and  green— i.e., 
yellow.  In  trade  a  large  number  of  the  yellows  transmit  also 
the  blue-green  fully  and,  occasionally,  some  blue.  It  is  in  this 
falsity  of  ink  hue  that  we  find  one  reason  for  lack  of  "  clean  cut- 
outs," and  the  second  is  in  the  matter  of  luminosity  or  relative 
brightness. 

In  the  three  colour  patches,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  set  up  on 
the  copy-board,  it  will  be  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  yellow  is 
the  brightest  of  the  triad,  i.e.,  has  the  highest  luminosity— yet, 
no  matter  how  high,  it  is  yet  inferior  in  luminosity  to  the  white 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  Next  in  order  of  brightness  comes 
the  red,  while  the  blue  is  of  still  lesser  luminosity,  and  reflects 
very  little  indeed  compared  to  the  white  paper  ;  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  let  us  give  numerical  values  to  the  colours,  which  will 
be  represented  about  as  follows  :  — 

White  paper   100 

Yellow  patch  50 

Red  patch    40 

Blue  patch 10 

Considering  now  the  "cut-out"  on  the  negative  through  the 
red  filter,  we  obtain  the  highest  opacity  on  the  portion  corre- 
sponding to  the  white  ;  next  in  order  comes  the  yellow,  which 
also  acts  strongly  upon  the  plate,  because  the  yellow  (which  is 
composed  of  green  and  red  light)  is  first  transmitted  wholly  in 
the  red  and  partially  in  the  green  by  the  filter,  and,  second, 
because  the  plate  used  is  sensitive  to  these  hues;  in  other 
words,  the  plate  is  being  acted  upon  by  the  combined  effect  of 
two  hues,  and  to  both  of  which  it  is  strongly  sensitive,  so  that 
the  only  reason  why  this  colour  does  not  impress  itself  as 
strongly  as  does  the  white  (which  is  also  acting  with  but  the 
same  number  of  hues)  is  because  of  the  loss  of  light  in  the 
reflection  from  the  layer  of  ink.  The  red  patch  is  fully  trans- 
mitted by  the  filter,  and  acts  upon  the  plate  with  light  of  one 
hue,  the  blue  which  the  ink  reflects  being  absorbed  by  the 
filter,  hence  it  is  not  represented  by  so  strong  a  deposit. 

Suppose  that  a  certain  patch  of  magenta-red  reflected 
50  units,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  green,  plus  the  stronger 
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graphed  through  tlie  red  filter,  the  50  units  of  blue  would  be 
definitely  absorbed,  leaving  only  the  50  red  units  to  affect  the 
plate,  obviously  one  could  not  expect  equal  action  compared 
to,  say,  the  white  paper,  which  has  100  per  cent,  active  red 
units,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  green,  plus  the  stronger 
reflection  of  the  hues  from  the  unprinted  paper. 

The  "cut-out  "  action  of  the  green  filter  is  (generally  speak- 
ing) subjected  to  more  adverse  criticism  than  either  of  the  other 


Yelkw. 


Reil. 


Blue. 


lug.  3. 

two,  chiefly  because  the  operator  is  not  sufficient  of  a  colour 
student  to  appreciate  how  much  red  enters  into  the  general 
colour  composition  of  a  view  or  object,  but  also  due  to  the  im- 
perfections in  the  hues  of  tKe  blue  and  red  inks,  which  preclude 
the  obtaining  of  correct  colour  shades  by  their  admixture. 

The  negative  of  the  blue  colour  patch  through  the  green  filter 
(according  to  the  theoretical  diagram)  should  be  shown  as  a 
solid— &«t  it  isn't.  Instead  it  is  generally  represented  by  but  a 
very  light  (one-quarter)  deposit.  This  result  is  due  first  to  the 
amount  of  red  in  the  ink  (which  hue  is  stopped  by  the  filter), 
and  second  to  the  excessively  low  luminosity  of  the  ink.  If  the 
blue  printing  ink  patch  were  of  the  proper  hue — blue-green, 
then  the  large  amount  of  magenta-red,  printing  over  the  blue, 
would  not  only  be  allowable,  but  necessary  ;  for  a  pure  blue 
could  only  be  produced  by  the  red  and  blue-green,  both  print- 
ing heavily.     This  point  shall  again  be  referred  to  presently. 

The  red  patch  photographs  with  practically  clear  glass. 
because  these  hues  are  absorbed  by  the  green  filter  before  they 
reach  the  plate  in  cases  where  a  slight  deposit  is  evident ;  it  is 
due  to  the  blue  reflected  by  the  magenta  and  partially  trans- 
mitted by  the  filter. 

The  yellow  patch  is  represented  on  the  plate  by  the  densest 
deposit  (exclusive  of  the  white  paper),  which  is,  of  course,  as 
it  should  be,  first  because  of  its  high  luminosity,  and  second 
because  of  the  entire  transmission  of  its  green  rays  and  partial 
transmission  of  its  red  rays,  the  plate  being  strongly  sensitive 
to  green. 

The  negative  through  the  blue-violet  filter  shows  its  strongest 
deposit  upon  the  blue  patch,  but  such  deposit  is  very  far  from 
solid  in  comparison  with  the  white  paper.  If  this  deposit  was 
opaque,  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  the  blue  save 
in  abnormally  high  luminosity.  The  yellow  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  "  rawness."  Magenta-red  is  generally  shown  as 
h  patch  of  half-tone  shade  (because  of  the  blue  reflected  from  it 
and  transmitted  by  the  filter)  while  the  yellow  patch  is  shown 
as  more  or  less  transparent,  according  to  the  shade  of  yellow 
employed,  and  because  the  blue  filter  absorbs  the  red  and  green 
component  rays  before  they  reach  the  plate.  The  effect  of  any 
particular  yellow  reflecting  also  the  blue-green  or  blue  would 
be,  of  course,  a  deposit  on  the  plate,  because  these  rays  are 
transmitted  by  the  filter.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  opera- 
tors who  make  use  of  a  blue  patch  selected  because  of  its  being 
particularly  Uf/ht  in  shade — true,  it  represents  the  identical 
same  blue,  but  nevertheless,  while  solid,  it  has  been  run  light. 
With  this  patch  they  get  "a  better  cut-out  "  on  the  green  and 
blue-violet  negatives,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so  ;  the  negative 
deposits  are  heavier  simply  because  of  the  higher  luminosity  of 


the  patch,  i.e.,  the  white  paper  reflects  through  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  the  operator  is  simply  deceiving  himself. 

Recognising  that  statements  without  proof  are  occasionally 
hard  of  belief,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  reproduce 
here  a  set  of  tri-colour  negatives  properly  timed  and  equally 
developed  as  showing  (in  black)  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
three  primary  colours  (Fig.  3).  The  original  is  printed  in 
solid  colours  from  litho  stone,  and  was  copied  by  daylight.  All 
three  exposures  were  developed  together  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  The  prints  from  the  negatives  were  made  simultane- 
ously on  one  piece  of  paper— developed  equally,  and  fixed. 
Another  set  of  prints  on  biehromated  gelatine  was  made  from 
the  negatives,  and  developed  alike  in  warm  water,  fixed,  washed, 
and  cut  apart.  These  were  then  dyed  in  their  respective 
colours,  with  dye  mixtures  made  up  to  be  complementary  in  hue 
to  the  filters,  then  waslied,  dried,  and  assembled.  These  dyed 
and  superimposed  films,  together  with  the  "  copy,"  will  go  for- 
ward with  this  MSS.,  a;nd  I  shall  ask  the  Editor  to  insert  here 
whether  in  his  opinion  they  reproduce  the  copy,  particularly  in 
the  blue,  where  the  red  is  printing  practically  solid.*  Of  course, 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  attempt  at  retouching  or  "  faking  " 
in  any  way.     Tlie  prints  correspond  to  a  flat  etch. 

It  may  be  emphasised  that  the  greatest  present  hindrance  to 
successful  tri-colour  work  lies  in  the  incorrect  hues  of  the  inks 
supplied  to  the  trade.     The  problem  of  the  inkmaker  is  not  an 
easy  one,  because  he  has  not  only  to  get  the  hue,  but  an  ink 
that  will     be    reasonably   permanent     and     also    transparent. 
Assuming,   however,  that    such  were    readily  attainable,  they 
would  supply  neither  skill  nor  brains  to  either  the  operator, 
etcher,   proofer,  or  printer.     Three  wrongly  exposed  negatives, 
or  different  plates  of  unequal  gradation  value,  will  never  give 
more  than  a  rough  approximation  of  the  copy— unequal  develop- 
ment  time  is  equally  bad,  and  exposures  made  without  some 
form  of  neutral  grey  scale  included  on  the  plates— are  a  few  of 
the  most  common  faults  of  the  average  operator.     Conversely, 
unequal  printing  on  the  copper  plate,  or  unequal  etching,  would 
amount  practically  to   making  one  of  the  prints  too  light,   or 
underdeveloping  one  of  the  negatives.     Again,  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  dyed  plates  herewith  reproducing  the 
copy  will  only  do  so  when  the  dyestuff  is  of  the  proper  depth  .>f 
tint — an  increase  or  decrease  from  this  point  in  the  amount  of 
colour  on  any  one  of  the  films  means  an  alteration  of  the  respec- 
tive hues  of  the  copy.     Now  if  this  slight  change  in  the  colour 
of  any  one  (or  all)  of  the  three  films  result  in  falsity  of  hues. 
it  should  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  but  serves  to  point  the 
necessity  for  special  care  in  the  proofing  of  the  copper  plate. 
Proofs  of  varying  depths  of  each  colour  should  be  made,  and 
under  all  circumstances  when  good  results  are  worked  for,  these 
proofs  should  be  pulled  from  the  plates  after  their  first  flat  etch. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  although   the  "cut-outs  " 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2  represent  what  may  be  termed  a  "  mean  " 
for  the   various  hues  of  the  so-called   "  standard  "    tri-colour 
inks,  yet  the  relative  values  of  these  deposits  will  vary  with 
the  shade  of  ink  photographed.     This  much,  however,   may  be 
taken  as  axiomatic— viz. ,  that  with  the  filters  and  plates  whose 
combined  use  results  in  the  action  of  light  of  the  wave-lengths 
specified  above,  the  negatives  will  represent  the  true  analysis  of 
the  colour  patches — i.e.,  each  negative  will  represent  the  correct 
amount  of  each  colour  necessary  to  reproduce  again  the  original 
patches,  provided  that  the  plates  are  printed  in  inks  that  trithj 
reject  hues  complementary  in  the  "  talinfj  "  colours. 

That  correctly  hued  printing    inks    constitute    a    point  of 
•greatest  importance  in  the  success  of  the  work  may  be  appre- 
ciated  by    the  following   illustrations — viz.  :     Suppose   that   a 
perfectly  etched  set  of  plates  made  from  properly  exposed  and 
developed  negatives,   made  through  standard  filters,   are  now 


! 
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*  The  copy  submitted  by  Mr.  Wallace  was   an  exact  reproduction  of  the  colour 
chart  showing  identically  the  lame  shades  of  colour.— Editor. 
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ready  for  the  proofer.  If  we  print  our  red  plate  in,  say,  green 
ink.  we  kniiw  without  the  exercise  of  any  |)articular  amount  of 
thimnlit.  that  the  entire  result  will  be  wrung,  becau.se  we  arc 
(niiininally)  100  per  cent,  off  in  colour.  But  if  we  were  to  proof 
it  in  a  transparent  vermilion  ink  we  should  approximate  more 
the  ■■  copy  "  because  we  are  only,  say,  50  per  cent,  off— another 
proof  in  crimson  ink  would  be  still  nearer  the  original  because 
we  would  be  only  20  per  cent,  wrong  in  hue.  It  will  therefore 
be  evident  that  even  jx'rfect  "  separation  "  plates  will  give 
results  far  from  the  original  because  of  wrongly  hued  inks,  the 
amount  of  error  depending  solely  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
printing  colour.  When  we  consider  that  this  error  in  hue  is 
multiplied  by  three  for  the  various  plates,  it  may  readily  be 
appreciated  that  the  ultimate  proof,  without  re-etching,  is  liable 
to  present  a  somewhat  discour.iging  result. 

It  apj-ears  to  be  a  fixed  rule   with   the  majority  of  colour 


operators  to  regard  everything  outside  of  their  own  eiperience 
as  being  subject  to  grave  suspicion  ;  just  why  I  am  unable  tn 
state.  The  attempt  to  help  them  on  correct  principles  of  their 
own  business  is  generally  received  in  anything  but  a  grateful  (or 
even  courteous)  way.  Surely  the  man  who  brings  a  perfectly 
unbiassed  and  properly  cultivated  mind  to  the  study  of  any 
subject,  and  who  for  years  is  under  considerable  financial  out- 
lay by  the  purchase  of  delicate  apparatus  for  its  investigation, 
is  entitled  to  consideration,  even  from  the  individual  who 
(because,  in  a  rule  of  thumb  way,  he  does  the  same  thing,  day 
in,  day  out)  is  termed  a  "  practical  "  man.  One  might  con- 
sider that  the  mo.it  pracfieril  man  is  he  who  understands  by  com- 
petent study  the  theory  of  the  science  he  works  with,  and  com- 
bines with  that  the  merely  mechanical  experience  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  necessary  trade  tools. 

R.  Jakes  Wallace. 


TWO     HINTS    ON     THE    AUTOCHROME     PROCESS. 


(A  Note  ill  the  "  Bulletin  "  of  the  French  Photographic  Societ^v. 


It  is  usually  recommended  to  place  against  the  sensitive  film  of  the 
Autochrome  plate  a  piece  of  black  protecting  card.  Although  the 
emulsion  film  is  not  at  all  transparent,  yet  the  whole  of  the  light 
transmitted  by  the  lene  is  not  absorbed  by  it.  the  unabsorbed  por- 
tion being  taken  up  by  the  black  gurfate.  There  should  be  some 
advantage  in  using  this  portion  of  the  light  in  the  sensitive  film, 
and  this  may  be  done  by  using  a  piece  of  white  glazed  paper  instead 
of  the  black  card.  The  white  paper  is  cut  to  the  required  size  and 
laid  between  the  card  and  the  plate,  or  better,  dry-mounted  on  to 
the  card  itself.  The  light  thus  secured  on  the  plate  is  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  at  least  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  sharpness  of  the 
picture  and  the  purity  of  the  colours  are  in  no  way  affected,  pro 
vided  tliat  the  white  surface  is  in  perfect  contact  with  the  sensitive 
film.  Other  materials  may  be  tried  in  place  of  the  white  paper, 
such  as  a  thin  flexible  metal  sheet,  silvered  mica,  aluminium-coated 
paper — such  as  the  new  projection  screens  introduced  by  the  firm  of 
Zeiss.  Possibly  also  phosphorescent  or  fluorescent  screens  might 
render  service  in  this  respect,  their  action  continuing  the  exposure. 
Further  experiments  would  be  of  interest,  but  having  only  just  com- 
menced them  I  cannot  give  any  precise  data  on  this  point. 


A  certain  number  of  Autochrome  plates,  developed  and  washed 
under  the  normal  conditions,  but  not  intensified,  gave  a  series  of 
excellent  negatives,  but  they  showed,  some  minutes  after  these 
operations  and  after  having  been  varnished,  a  large  number  of 
reddish-orange  markings,  uniformly  distributed,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  localised  in  certain  parts  of  the  film,  for  example  along  certain 
inequalities  in  the  varnished  coating.  The  markings  did  not  show 
themselves  in  plat«s  in  the  same  series  which  were  not  varnished, 
nor  in  the  case  of  those  which  were  intensified.  These  markings  dis- 
appeared, leaving,  however,  a  clear  stain,  if,  after  having  removed 
the  varnish  from  the  plat«  with  benzole,  the  plate  was  immersed 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  plain  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  or 
1 :  1,000  strength  and  made  up  without  acid.  It  may  be  asked  if 
they  are  due  to  the  varnish,  the  moisture  of  the  air,  or  to  traces  of 
developer  which  remain  in  the  film,  even  after  the  normal  washing 
of  five  minutes.  In  thia  case  the  precaution  to  pass  each  plate,  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  second  developer,  into  a  bath  of  1 :  1,000  neutral 
permanganate  would  appear  to  be  the  best  course  for  avoiding  com- 
pletely the  production  of  these  markings. 

L.  Benoist. 


PAPER     PRINTS     FROM     AlTOtTIROMES. 
(A   Note  in.  the   "American   Annual   of  Photography.") 

Thk  regret  is  frequently  expressed  that  paper  prints  are  not  possible 
from  Autochromes,  and  it  is  not  generally  known  that  this  can 
be  done.  Having  been  an  Autochrome  enthusiast  ever  since 
the  plate  has  been  available,  I  have  myself  felt  the  desire 
to  translate  its  beauties  to  paper,  if  not  in  colour,  at  least  in 
monochrome. 

After  considerable  experiment  I  found  that  this  can  easily  be 
done,  and  now  that  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  R.  J.  Wallace,  have  placed  the  Spectrum  plate  and  their 
colour  filters  on  the  market,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  this  cannot  also  be  done  in  colour.  The  method  which  has 
given  me  the  best  results  is  to  place  the  Autochrome  against  a 
window  and  blocking  out  the  extraneous  light  by  a  suitable  frame, 
and  then  copying  it  in  the  camera,  using  a  backed  panchromatic 
plate  and  the  Lumiere  compensating  screen  in  front  of  the  lens. 
This  method  permits  enlarging  to  considerable  extent  without  show- 
ing  any   objectionable  grain. 


Another  method  is  by  contact,  placing  the  compensating  screen 
in  front  of  the  Autochrome  in  the  printing  frame.  I  find,  however, 
that  this  method  does  not  diffuse  the  grain  as  well  as  the  enlarging 
method,    although   this   is  not   altogether   objectionable. 

J.   V.   Altesedkr. 


FRAME    EFFECTS    IN    AUTOCHROME    TRAXSl'AREXCIES. 

(A    Note   in   the   "Bulletin"    of   the   French   Photographic 
Society.) 

As  the  works  of  painters  gain  by  being  properly  framed,  I  am 
sometimes  asked  if  the  same  thing  would  not  apply  to  trans- 
parencies in  colours,  and  I  have,  therefore,  sought  for  a  means 
of  arriving  at  this  result.  In  the  case  of  portraits  the  manipula- 
tion is  fairly  easy.  It  is  necessary  only  to  build  an  imitation  frame 
by  covering  card  or  board  with  -fabric  or  paper,  and  suspending 
the  empty  frame  thus  made  between  the  camera  and  the  sitter. 
But  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  such  as  figure  studies  and  land- 
scapes, such  a  method  is,  of  course,  impracticable,   not  only   from 
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the  diflScuHy  of  transporting  the  apparatus,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  lighting  between  the  frame  and  the  subject 
proper.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  result  by  two 
exposures,  preparing  a  cut-out  mask  and  a  solid  mask,  fitting  the 
aperture  in  the  cut-out.  The  cut-out  mask  is  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  plate  in  the  dark-slide.  The  landscape  or  other  view  having 
been  taken,  the  solid  mask  is  fixed  within  the  cut-out,  the  cut-out 
mask  being  transferred  to  the  ground-glass  focussing-screen  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  edges  of  the  frame  being  properly  adjusted  for 
the  second  exposure.  Naturally,  the  focussing-screen  must  be  in 
the  same  position  as  the  plate  in  the  apparatus,  in  order  that  the 
registration  may  be  perfect. 

In  theory,  a  single  cut-out  mask  should  suffice,  covering  the 
opening  in  the  cut-out  during  the  second  exposure  by  means  of 
the  opaque  mask ;  but  in  practice  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  material  capable  of  completely  absorbing  the  whole  of  the 
light,  so  that  the  central  portion  becomes  slightly  fogged,  leading 
to  sUght  greying  of  the  colours. 

An  alternative  method  is  to  take  the  subject  and  the  frame 
on  separate  plates,  to  scrape  the  film  from  the  glass  in  the  parts 
not  required,  and  then  to  bind  the  two  plates  together  film  to  film  ; 
but  registration  is  much  more  difficult  in  this  case,  since  the  least 
want  of  register  is  shown  by  brilliant  or  black  markings,  giving  an 
extremely  unpleasant  effect.  In  addition  to  the  double  registration 
(of  the  cut-out  mask  and  of  the  edges  of  the  frame  on  the  ground- 
glass),  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  patience,  and  leads  to  not 
a  few  failures,  another  obstacle  is  in  the  two  exposures  necessary 
on  the  single  plate.  These  require  to  be  adjusted  so  that  both 
develop  correctly  in  the  same  solution.  Still,  the  difficulties  should 
not  be  exaggerated,  and  the  method,  as  the  examples  (projected  by 
the  author  on  the  screen)  will  show,  is  quite  practicable.  While 
the  method  should  not  be  used  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
transparency  is  a  painting,  yet  the  use  of  a  frame,  by  its  limit- 
ation of  the  subject,  gives  a  better  value  to  the  picture,  and,  in 
the  case  of  portraits,  avoids  the  suggestion  of  gigantic  proportions 
when  the  portrait  is   projected  on  the  screen. 

COMTE   BE   DalMAS. 


Dcu)  Books* 


"La  Photographic  des  Couleurs  par  les  Plaques  Autochromes."  By 
Victor  Cremier.  (Paris  :  Gauthier-Villars.)  Frs.  2.75. 
The  Autochrome  process  continues  to  attract  the  French  photo- 
graphers, not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  results,  but 
equally— if  we  may  judge  from  the  contributions  to  our  French 
contemporaries— by  the  interest  in  the  technical  side  of  the  process. 
M.  Cremier,  in  the  volume  running  to  108  pages  before  us,  gives  a 
brief  historical  introduction  of  the  screen-plate  method  of  colour 
photography,  and  a  short  account  of  the  manufacturing  process 
employed  in  producing  the  Autochrome  plate.  But  the  chief  portion 
of  his  text  is  devoted  to  the  practical  methods  for  the  Autochromist, 
and  he  takes  the  several  points  concerned  in  the  production  of  an 
Autochrome  colour  transparency  in  their  natural  order,  commencing 
with  the  lighting  of  the  dark-room  and  the  use  of  the  compensating 
filter  on  the  lens.  He  advises  the  use  of  the  metoquinone  developer, 
or,  in  its  absence,  of  a  mixture  of  raetol  2  gms.,  hydrotjuinone  1  gm., 
ill  place  of  3  gms.  metoquinone,  the  developer  in  either  case  being 
used  according  to  the  modified  time  method  recommended  by  MM. 
Lnmiere.  Intensification  and  other  after  processes  occupy  the  next 
section,  and  are  followed  by  a  chapter  on  stereoscopic  Autochromy. 
We  then  come  to  the  method  of  preparing  duplicates  of  Autochromes, 
worked  out  by  MM.  Lumifere  and  Seyewetz,  and  finally  to  the  last 
chapter  which  deals  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous  points  on  Auto- 
chrome work.  The  little  volume  very  efficiently  sums  up  the  present 
practice  of  colour  photography  with  the  Autochrome  plates. 

The  Bleach-Out  Phocess.— The  t«xt  of  an  address  given  at  the 
Brunswick  Technical  School  by  Dr.  Fr.  Limmer,  has  been  repub- 


lished  in  pamphlet  form  by  C.  Reisser,  Vienna,  under  the  title 
"  Das  Farbenanpassungsverfahren  (Ausbleichverfahren)  eine  Moglich- 
keit  der  direkten  Korperfarben-Photographie."  Dr.  Limmer  dis- 
cusses the  bleach-out  method  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and 
proceeds  to  give  a  number  of  notes  and  formulae  describing  experi- 
ments by  himself  and  others  in  this  method  of  producing  colour 
prints  on  paper. 


Dtu)  materials,  Sc 


"Tabloid"  Chemicals  for  Screen-Plate  Work. —  Messrs.  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  and  Co.  have  just  issued  a  set  of  "Tabloid  "  pre- 
parations designed  specially,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments, 
for  use  with  all  four  of  the  commercial  colour  screen-plates  on  the 
market,  namely,  the  Autochrome,  Thames,  Omnicolore  and  Dufay. 
The  set  includes  "  Rytol "  developer,  a  special  reversing  compound, 
and  an  intensifier  of  acid  pyro  and  silver  nitrate.  We  have  our- 
selves found  "Rytol"  to  be  an  excellent  developer  and  re-developer 
in  Autochrome  work,  whilst  the  two  other  preparations  answer 
their  purpose  excellently  and  are  to  be  particularly  recommended 
to  the  amateur  worker  on  the  ground  also  that  in  such  occasional 
work  as  colour  photography  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  use 
a  solution  which  is  freshly  made.  This,  thanks  to  the  convenience  of 
the  "  Tabloid  "  chemicals,  can  always  be  done  with  the  minimum  of 
trouble. 


Peu)$  ana  Dotes. 


The  current  number  of  "  Pearson's  M.40Azine  "  contains  an 
interesting  popular  account  of  the  Lumiere  Autochrome  process, 
illustrated  by  reproductions  by  the  three-colour  process  of  Auto- 
chromes by  H.  Walter  Barnett,  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  A.  J.  Leeson, 
Kelway  and  Son,  in  addition  to  several  charming  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  brothers  Lumiere  themselves.  On  the  whole,  the 
reproductions  may  be  said  to  be  most  successful  in  portraying 
the  brilliancy  and  range  of  colour  of  the  originals.  There  is  a 
commendable  absence  of  the  muddiness  and  grain  which  marked 
the  first  attempts  at  using  Autochromes  as  originals  in  three-colour 
block-making,  and  the  feature  points  to  the  greatly  extended  use 
which  will  doubtless  be  made  as  time  goes  on  of  direct  colour 
transparencies  in  magazine  illustration. 

An  Exhibition  of  Colour  Photography. — In  connection  with  the 
annual  students'  soiree  of  the  City  of  London  College,  White 
Street,  Moorfields,  E.C.,  an  exhibition  of  examples,  chiefly  of 
screen-plate  colour  processes,  was  held  on  Friday,  December  30. 
The  collection  included  examples  of  Autochrome,  Thames,  and 
other  screen-plate  transparencies,  lent  by  well-known  British 
workers,  and  brought  together  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Morton,  an  enthu- 
siastic colour  worker,  who  has  made  important  use  of  his  hobby 
in  connection  with  the  planning  of  town  gardens,  and  is  himself 
a  large  contributor  to  the  exhibition.  Among  those  whose  names 
figured  upon  the  transparencies  were  Dr.  Dashwood  Howard, 
Messrs.  H.  C.  Knowles,  J.  C.  Warburg,  A.  J.  Leeson,  E.  A. 
Barton,  G.  E.  Saxby  Thomas,  U.  M.  Jones,  D.  Prior,  H.  O. 
Klein,  Colin  N.  Bennett  and  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  and  Mrs.  Ree 
Ross  and  Miss  Denny.  The  Lumiere  Company  showed  a  collection 
of  their  own  work  on  the  Autochrome  plates,  the  Rotary  Company 
were  represented  by  specimens  of  three-colour  prints  on  the  Rotary 
*Tri-chrorae  films,  and  the  Thames  Plate  Company  exhibited 
examples  of  the  work  done  on  the  Thames  plate  by  tlie  separate 
method.  Those  who  had  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  collection 
will  have  been  gratified  by  seeing  the  many  admirable  photographs 
in  colour  producible  by  the  direct  one-plate  processes,  and  the 
organiser  of  the  exhibition  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  brought 
together  such  a  representative  show. 
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SUNSET    PICTURES    ON    AUTOCHROME    PLATES. 


[In  the  following  article,  which  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of 
astic  French  workers  in  the  Autochrome  process,  records  his 
subjects— Eds.   •'Colour  Photography"   Supplement.] 

Among  all  the  subjects  which  oflfer  themselves  to  the  photo- 
grapher, there  is  one  which  has  always  had  a  particular  attrac- 
tion for  me.  I  mean  views  of  sunsets.  Immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Autochrome  plate,  in  June,  1907,  I  attempted 
to  use  it  for  the  reproduction  of  these  attractive  natural  effects, 
and  since  that  time  1  have  constantly  kept  before  me  this 
application  of  the  properties  of  the  Autochrome  plate.  Many 
.amateur  Autochrome  workers,  having  complained  of  the  poor 
.success  which  they  have  attained  with  this  class  of  subject,  we  , 
have  of  late  turned  again  to  the  use  of  Autochromes  in  photo- 
graphing sunset  scenes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  conditions 
under  which  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  excellent 
results,  and  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  defects  and  failures 
"which  have  been  encountered.  The  following  recital  of  our 
experience  in  this  work  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  many 
"who  have  attempted  similar  subjects. 

The    Point    of    View. 

Although  the  choice  of  the  point  of  view  is  not  of  vital  im- 
portance, it  nevertheless  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  making 
sunset  pictures  on  colour  plates.  One's  first  idea  in  taking  a 
sunset  picture  is  to  select  a  position  on  the  seashore,  a  quite 
natural  proceeding,  since  under  these  conditions  the  interest  of 
the  subject  is  enhanced  by  the  colour  of  the  sea  obtained  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  sky.  The  position  is  doubtless  the 
l)e.st  that  can  be  taken  in  theory,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
-that,  however  calm  the  sea  is— and  it  usually  is  calm  at  the 
■close  of  day—it  nevertheless  is  not  sufficiently  still  for  the  ex- 
posure required  for  tlie  Autochrome  plate,  which  exposure  will 
not  be  instantaneous,  nor  even  a  very  short  one,  in  many  cases. 
Thus  it  happens  that,  when  working  under  these  conditions, 
the  foreground  of  the  picture  will  be  deficient  in  .sharpness, 
and  therefore,  particularly  when  a  stereoscopic  plate  is  being 
made,  the  illusi(m  of  relief  is  to  a  certain  extent  lost. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  it  is  perfectly  possible  in  some  cases 
to  have  the  .sea  in  the  immediate  foreground,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  better  to  arrange  matters  so  that  it  comes  in  the 
middle  distance.  The  immediate  foreground  is  best  formed  by 
a  roclt,  boat,  or  sbrub,  leaving  thf  .sea  itself  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, wljgfe  *ny  ivant  of  sliarpness  is  less  felt. 


the  •■  Photo-Gazette,"  M.  V.  Cremier,  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
experience  as  regards  the  exposure  and  development  of  sunset 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  seascapes  at  sunset  are 
the  only  subjects  of  this  kind  which  it  is  worth  while  attempt- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  in  many  twilight  pictures,  so  excellently 
rendered  on  the  Autochrome  plate,  it  is  better  to  choose  sur- 
roundings which  do  not  include  the  sea,  since  after  sunset  the 
exposure  requires  to  be  too  long  for  the  inclusion  of  moving 
objects  in  the  immediate  foreground  or  middle  distance.  In 
the  case  of  twilight  scenes  it  is  well  to  select  a  fairly  open  view. 
The  foreground  of  the  picture  may  be  formed  by  a  cottage,  or 
one  or  two  trees  far  enough  away  not  to  occupy  too  great  a 
portion  of  the  subject  in  wliich  they  will  figure  as  silhouettes, 
since,  when  making  the  exposure,  everything  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  sky,  the  luminous  intensity  of  which  is  invaria'bly  greater 
than  that  of  objects  on  the  earth. 

Exposure. 
The  question  of  the  time  to  be  given  when  exposing  an  Auto- 
chrome plate  about  sunset  is  one  which  greatly  perplexes  the 
beginner.  He  is  tempted  to  give  an  instantaneous  exposure  on 
account  of  the  sun  still  figuring  in  the  sky,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  colours  at  sunset  are  very  low  in  actinic  power,  and, 
moreover,  under  such  conditions  the  contrasts  in  the  subject 
are  always  excessive.  After  attempts  to  calculate  the  time  of 
exposure,  the  beginner  usually  gives  one  which  is  pure  ^uess- 
•!vork. 

Of  all  methods  of  determining  a  time  of  exposure  on  Auto- 
chrome plates,  none  is  more  certain  or  simple  than  that  of 
giving  sixty  times  the  exposure  which  would  be  required  by  an 
ordinary  plate-  that  is  to  say,  giving  minutes  instead  of 
seconds,  or  hours  instead  of  minutes.  This  method,  which  we 
have  used  for  the  most  varied  subjects  from  open  landscape  to 
dark  interiors,  and  with  exposures  ranging  from  l-50th  of  a 
second  to  an  hour  or  more  at  fib.Z,  has  likewise  secured  for  us 
excellent  results  in  the  case  of  sunset  scenes.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  admit  that  in  this  class  nf  subjects  it  is  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain, for  the  reason  that  the  exposure  varies  considerably  during 
the  successive  portions  of  the  hour  at  which  this  work  may  be 
done. 

Starting  from  the  fact  that  ab-mt  l-60th  of  a  second  is  suffi- 
cient in  ordinary  phrtto}pTt])liv  at  /'/6.8,  using  no  light-filter,  in 
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order  to  obtain  a  good  negative  of  the  setting  sun  when  working 
about  an  hour  before  the  disappearance  of  the  solar  disc,  we 
commenced  by  exposing  an  Autochrome  for  one  second  at  fj(>.8 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  sundown — that  is  to  say,  at  a 
quarter  past  seven  on  June  26.  We  have  since  made  a  series 
of  trials  in  order  to  determine  what  exposure  to  give  according 
to  the  time  at  which  one  is  working.  The  results  of  these 
trials  are  given  below,  though  they  are  not  absolute,  the  expo- 
sure varying  not    only  with  the  time,   but  with   the   state  of 

the  atmosph«re,  etc. 

Time  of  exposure, 
approximately. 
60  minutes  before  scheduled  time  of  sunset     1  second. 
45       „  „  „  „      ,,       „         2  seconds. 

30        „  „  „  „      ,,        „         4  seconds. 

15       „  „  „  „      ,,       „        8. seconds. 

5       ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,      ,.        ,,       15  seconds. 

These  times  should  be  increased  by  50  per  cent,  in  cases 
where  there  are  intense  clouds  in  the  sky.  Moreover,  as  we 
shall  see,  while  the  exposure  is  of  importance  in  the  success 
of  the  Autochrome  transparency,  development  is  of  even  greater 
importance.  In  order  to  use  the  above  table  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  possible,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  small  notebook  in  which 
are-  given  the  times  of  sunset.  As  these  times  vary  by  a  few 
minutes  only  from  day  to  day,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  take 
an  average  of  every  five  days.  A  note  should  likewise  be  made 
of  the  times,  hour,  and  date,  given  for  the  various  exposures, 
the  data  from  which  will  be  found  of  much  service  in  subse- 
quent work. 

Development. 

Whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Autochrome  process,  as  originally 
introduced,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  an  exact  expo- 
sure in  order  to  secure  good  results,  for  the  reason  that  the  first 
development  was  done  in  complete  darkness  and  for  a  fixed 
time,  such  is  no  longer  the  case  now  that  MM.  Lumifere  have 
worked  out  the  new  method  of  development  with  metoquinone, 
in  which  the  time  of  development  is  greater  or  less,  according 
to  the  degree  of  under-  or  over-exposure.  In  our  experience, 
the  first  development  (giving  the  negative  image)  is  just  as 
important  in  another  way  as  the  correct  judgment  of  the  expo- 
sure. For  ^his  reason  we  advise  the  worker  to  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  first  development,  particularly  when  he  has  to 
do  with  subjects  containing  violent  contrasts,  such  as  those  of 
actual  sunsets  :  many  of  the  failures  encountered  are  due 
simply  to  improper  development  in  the  first  instance.  It  will 
be  found  that  all  transparencies  of  sunset  scenes,  where  there 
is  no  contrast  of  colour  in  the  sky,  have  been  over-developed. 
In  this  class  of  subject  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 


that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  disregard  the  portions  repre- 
senting the  shadows,  and  to  develop  only  for  the  highest  lights, 
the  sky.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  trace  of  image,  a  glance  should 
be  taken  at  one's  watch  in  order  to  see  the  time  which  the  image 
has  taken  to  appear,  and  then  the  table  of  development  times, 
which  is  conveniently  fixed  to  the  "  Virida  "  safelight  of  the- 
dark-room  lamp,  should  be  consulted,  and  development  con- 
tinued in  accordance  with  it. 

The  one  thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  in  subjects  of 
this  great  contrast  is  over-development,  and  this  error  is  very 
easily  made  if  one  does  not  watch  intently  for  the  appearance 
of  the  first  sign  of  the  image,  and  if  a  few  minutes  are  not 
spent  in  the  dark-room  before  commencing  operations,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  eyes  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
feeble  illumination  given  by  the  safe-light.  In  no  case  should 
the  portions  representing  the  high-lights  appear  absolutely 
black  by  reflection  as  viewed  in  the  dark-room.  Great  care 
should  be  given  to  the  growth  of  the  image  in  density,  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  let  this  full  density  be  reached,  even  if  the  time 
given  by  the  Lumifere  table  for  development  has  not  entirely 
elapsed. 

When  one  has  doubts  with  regard  to  the  termination  of  the 
first  development,  it  is  always  better  to  under-develop  a  littl:? 
than  to  over-develop,  for  under-development  may  always  be 
corrected  by  a  slight  reduction  of  the  finished  transparency 
with  acid  permanganate—  C  reversing  solution  diluted  to  5  per 
cent. — whilst  in  the  case  of  over-development  it  is  not  easy  to 
apply  a  satisfactory  remedy. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty,  for  the 
reason  that  one  never  has  the  original  for  comparison  with 
the  Autochrome  result,  yet  I  think  that  in  this  class  of  sub- 
jects my  first  attempts  showed  a  predominance  of  orange.  The 
clouds  in  particular  appeared  of  a  more  rosy  hue  in  the  subject 
than  when  rendered  in  the  Autochrome.  In  later  work  tliis 
tendency  towards  orange  has  not  shown  itself :  the  difference, 
if  it  actually  exists,  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
not  throughout  used  the  same  compensating  light-filter.  In 
that  first  used,  one  of  the  earliest  issued  by  MM.  Lumi^re,  the 
filter  had  a  characteristic  fluorescent  appearance,  whilst  that 
employed  recently  does  not  show  anything  of  this  kind.  Yet 
if  there  is  this  slight  alteration  of  the  colours  in  sunset  scenes 
as  the  result  of  the  light-filter,  which  is  of  too  great  intensity 
for  conditions  where  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  present  irw 
very  small  proportion,  yet  the  difference  is  really  too  insignifi- 
cant to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  more  so  that  all  com- 
parison is  impossible  :  one  cannot  retain  an  exact  mental  im- 
pression of  the  varied  colours  of  the  sunset  sky. 

V.  Cheaheb. 


AN    OPEN    FIELD    FOR    COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The  screen-plate  colour  photograph  has  ceased  to  be  a  scientific 
curiosity,  and  has  now  firmly  established  itself  in  the  service 
of  both  the  scientist  and  the  artist.  The  large  numbers  of 
Autochrome  plates  which  are  now  being  used  by  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  rare  furniture,  choice  fabrics,  and  other  articles 
of  vcrtu,  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commercial  value  of  the  pro- 
cess, while  the  letter  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  which  recently 
appeared  in  these  columns,  testifies  to  its  usefulness  to  the  artist 
in  producing  faithful,  unsophisticated  copies  of  works  which 
would  otherwise  only  be  accessible  through  another  man's  eye 
and  hand.  Excellent  although  the  present  results  may  be,  they 
will  probably  be  surpassed  in  the  near  future,  notably  in  the 
ihrections  of  increased  rapidity  in  the  emulsion  and  greater  tran<:- 
l»rency  in  the  finishefl  result,  and  it  is  well  to  take  timely 
thought  as  to  the  best  way  of  utilising  such  colour  photographs 


Obviously  the  fact  that  the  pictures  are  upon  glass  imposes 
severe  limitations  upon  their  usefulness,  excluding  them  from  the 
craftsman's  book  of  designs  and  the  artist's  portfolio.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  special  viewing-stand  and  the  liability  to  breakage 
also  tend  to  discourage  their  employment.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  time  has  now  come  for  our  exrierimentalists  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  copying  of  Autochrome  and  similar  phot<i- 
graphs  upon  paper.  As  a  method  of  obtaining  a  colour  record 
direct  from  nature,  the  screen-plate  process  is  far  in  advance 
of  any  system  which  necisfiitates  the  use  of  special  camera.? 
with  all  the  impedimenta  necessary  far  the  three-colour  process 
in  any  of  its  various  forms,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
we  may  soon  have  screen-plates  of  sufliciently  high  sensitiveness 
■to  enable  us  to  take  pictures  of  public  functions,  in.  the  open 
air,  at  all  events.     For  Press  purposes  it  has  beeu  demonstrated; 
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that-  three-colour  blocks  may  be  made  from  Autocliromefi  with  a 
ismsiderable  degree  of  success,  so  that  it  is  rather  in  the  direction 
of  tliree-colour  carbon  or  pinatype  repnxluction  that  further 
<level(>pment  is  mxessary.  Thei-e  seems  to  be  a  general  slacken- 
ing among  colour  workei-s  upon  paper,  as  shown  bv  the  last 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Colour  Photographers,  but  it  will 
be  a  i-eproach  to  them  if  they  give  up  the  struggle  with  three- 
colour  work.  Possibly  a  few  suggestions  may  be  of  service. 
Firstly,  we  would  advise  for  such  copies  tlie  use  of  a  lens  possess- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  spherical  al)erration,  so  that  the  colours  are 
massed  and  the  dot  effect  lost..  Such  instruments  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Dallmeyer  Patent  Portrait  Ions  and  the  new  Cooke 
)H)itrait  lens,  while  many  old  single  lenses,  if  used  with  large 
ajHTtures,  would  be  suitable  for  experimental  work.  Secondly, 
for  the  prints  we  would  i-ecommend  the  trichrome  carbon  pro- 
cess ;  difficult  to  work,  it  is  true,  but  givinit  absolutely  per- 
manent records  of  great  brilliancy.     The  troubles  attending  the 


sensitising  are  largely  avoided  by  using  the  spirit  sensitider;. 
which  is  particularly  suitable  for  winter  work.  Thirdly,  as  to- 
colour  filters,  w©  strongly  recommend  that  theee  should  Ik*  placed 
as  near  the  plate  as  possil>le,  as  on  the  Banger-Shepherd 
apparatus.  Screens  of  moderate  quality  will  in  this  position  give 
excellent  results,  and  with  lenses  which  have  little  claim  to  be 
apochromatic  appear  to  give  more  evenly  defined  sets  of 
Hi^gatives. 

The  modified  collotype  proceeses,  such  as  the  Sinop  and  Photo' 
Autocopyist,  seem  to  deserve  more  attention  from  the  colour 
photographer  than  thev  have  hitherto  received  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  technique  of  these  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered  by  the  production  of  first-class  results  in  monochrome 
before  attacking  the  special  difficulties  of  colour  work.  Let  vm- 
hope  that  some  of  our  readers  who  are  seeking  fresh  worlds  to 
conquer  will  tackle  the  problem,  and  let  the  results  be  shown  at 
the  next  exhibition  of  the  S(x;iety. 


REPAIRING    AND    DUPLICATING    AUTOCHROMES 

OF    PAINTINGS,     ETC 


(A  paper  read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. ) 


Ix  the  course  of  experiments  made  some  time  ago  on  the  pre- 
vailing tints  in  Autochrome  transparencies  ("  Colour  Photo- 
graphy "  Supplement,  February  4,  p.  10,  and  March  4,  p.  22, 
1910)  we  pointed  out  a  defect  which  is  frequently  noticed  in 
the  case  of  making  copies  of  paintings,  etc.,  in  galleries — 
namely,  the  production  of  a  yellowish  tint,  which  extends  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  transparency  and  depreciates  the  colours 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  respect  to  this  fact,  we  have 
suggested  that  this  prevailing  tint  (resulting  most  probably 
from  an  alteration  in  the  light  illuminating  the  subject  owing 
tolts  passage  through  the  glazing  and  draperies  of  the  gallery) 
might  probably  be  avoided  by  using,  in  place  of  the  standard 
compensating  light-filter  of  MM.  Lumifere,  a  filter  possessing  a 
lesser  degree  of  absorption  for  the  violet  rays.  An  amateur 
worker,  M.  Blanchet,  having  had  experience  of  this  same  defect, 
has  informed  us  of  the  result  of  experiments  made  with  screens 
modified  according  to  the  suggestion  just  mentioned  above. 
The  first  results  were  sufficient  to  show  nS  that  a  screen  of  less 
.saturated  colour  than  that  of  MM.  Lumifere  allows  of  a  dis- 
tinctly better  reproduction  of  the  colours  of  the  original.  They 
further  led  us  to  modify  the  colour  itself  of  the  screen,  so  as 
to  allow  the  green  rays  coming  through  the  green  grains  of  the 
Autochrome  plate  to  act  with  greater  energy  on  the  sensitive 
film  than  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  use.  The  colour  of 
the  filter,  ''Auto  JM,"  with  the  aid  of  which  it  is  possible, 
when  working  in  galleries,  to  avoid  this  prevailing  yellow  tint 
and  to  obtain  relatively  correct  reproductions,  while  not  of  pure 
yellow  colour,  is  more  in  the  direction  of  orange,  and  at  the 
same  time  lighter  than  that  of  the  normal  filter. 

Eeproductions  of  the  same  picture  made  on  the  same  day, 
either  in  the  Louvre  gallery  or  in  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  one 
with  the  Lumi^re  normal  filter,  and  the  other  with  the  "  Auto 
JM,"  have  showed  the  notable  superiority  of  the  results 
obtained  by  using  the  latter.  The  yellow  tint  of  old  pictures, 
which  IS  invariably  exaggerated  eveji  when  these  latter  are 
copied  outside  of  a  gallery  with  the  normal  filter  is  repro- 
duced in  Its  correct  tone,  as  are  also  the  other  colours  of  the 
original,  when  using  the  "  Auto  JM  "  process. 

Copies    of    Autochromes. 

With  the  object  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  Autochrome 
workers  the  means  of  preparing  duplicates  of  the  trans- 
parencies, MM.  Lumifere  have  worked  out  a  very  simple  method, 


in  which  the  original  and  the  Autochrome  plate,  placed  ini 
contact,  are  illuminated  by  the  light  from  magnesium  ribbon. 
With  the  single  purpose  of  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  loss- 
of  sharpness  which  results  from  the  lack  of  actual  contact 
between  the  image  and  the  sensitive  film,  MM.  Lumiere  have 
recommended  the  use  of  a  box,  at  one  end  of  which  the  mag- 
nesium is  burnt,  whilst  the  plate  and  the  original  are  placed 
at  the  other.  An  identical  result  may  be  obtained  by  employ- 
ing, as  the  source  of  light,  a  fixed  illuminant,  such  as  the- 
Nernst  lamp,  incandescent  gas  mantle,  etc.  This  is  placed  at 
the  principal  focus  of  a  condenser,  and  thus  gives  a  bundle  of 
parallel  rays,  on  the  path  of  which  the  image  and  the  sensi- 
tive plate  are  placed  after  having  been  put  in  contact.  It  is- 
on  this  principle  that  M.  Landrieu  has  devised  in  the  laboratorj- 
of  Dr.  Morax  in  the  Laribosi^re  Hospital  an  apparatus  with 
which  copies  of  Autochromes  are  at  present  being  made  on 
Autochrome  plates  with  perfect  regularity. 

The  use  of  a  fixed  source  of  light  has  the  great  advantage  of 
allowing  the  exposure  to  be  accurately  adjusted  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  original  being  produced,  as  it  is  invariably 
necessary  to  interpose  in  the  path  of  the  rays  a  compensating- 
light-filter.  Under  these  conditions  the  use  of  a  condenser 
alone  would  involve  the  employment  of  a  filter  of  large  size. 
In  order  to  obviate  this,  M.  Landrieu  uses  the  bundle  of  rays 
emerging  from  a  projection  lantern — that  is  to  say,  one  provided 
with  a  condenser,  and  with  an  objective  of  sufficiently  great 
focal  length  that  the  bundle  of  rays  is  not  too  greatly  divergent. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  place,  either  before  or 
behind  the  lens,  a  compensating  light-filter  suitable  to  the  light 
employed  in  the  lantern.  With  a  Nernst  lamp  of  700  candle- 
power,  a  condenser  of  110  mm.,  and  a  lens  fitted  with  an  "  Auto 
LN  "  light-filter,  reproductions  by  contact  are  obtained  by  plac* 
ing  the  original  and  the  sensitive  plate  at  1  metre  from  the 
lens,  and  giving  an  exposure  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve 
seconds,  according  to  the  density  of  the  original  transparency. 
The  sharpness  of  the  duplicate  is  practically  equal  to  that  of 
the  original. 

In  concluding  the  experiments  which  we  have  made  on  the  use 
of  the  Autochrome  plate  for  reproduction  purposes  we  mentioned 
that  we  intended  to  study  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  sources  of 
light  which  are  more  generally  available  to  the  average  worker, 
such  as  incandescent  or  arc  light,  and,  in  particular,  incan 
descent  and  acetylene  gas.  The  trials  of  screens  have  beeiv 
made  by  M.  Scheffer,  of  the  firm  of  Mackenstein,  who  has  ren>- 
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<lered  us  the  most  valuable -aid.  When  using  sources  of  light 
'of  relatively  feeble  intensity  the  use  of  a  condenser  which  will 
<'oncentrate  the  light  upon  the  original  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Our  first  experiments  likewise  showed  us  that  the  lenses  of  the 
condensers  should  be  free  from  colour,  and  we  should  hasten 
to  say  that  such  condensers  are  commonly  made,  and  at  prices 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  worker. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  very  simple.  The 
source  of  light  is  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  condenser. 
A  negative  carrier  allows  of  the  original  being  placed  close  to 
the  condenser  :  then  comes  the  camera  fitted  with  its  lens,  the 
latter  carrying  the  compensating  light-filter,  adjusted  either  to 
incandescent  gas  (the  "Auto  I"),  or  to  acetylene  (the  "Auto 
AC  ").  If  it  is  wished  to  obtain  reproductions  which  are  per- 
fect as  regards  sharpness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  light-filter, 
thus  interposed,  should  be  optically  worked.  A  mantle  light 
being  now  obtainable  by  means  of  coal  gas,  acetylene,  or  spirit, 
the  reproduction  of  Autochromes  can  thus  be  undertaken  by 
■every  professional  or  amateur  worker.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  identical  results  are  obtained  with  the  same  screen,  what- 
ever the  material,  coal  gas  or  spirit,  used  for  rendering  the 
mantle  incandescent. 

As  regards  the  average  time  of  exposure,  M.  Scheffer,  who 
uses  a  mantle  raised  to  incandescence  by  means  of  the 
■"  Eclipse "  lamp,  has  found  that  a  time  of  fifteen  seconds  is 
■sufficient  for  the  reproduction  of  an  Autochrome  of  average 
density,  using  a  condenser  of  150  mm.  diameter  and  an  objec- 
tive of  fl5  aperture.  This,  when  copying  same  size.  With  an 
incandescent  gas  mantle,  a  condenser  of  110  mm.  diameter,  and 


a  lens  at  fjb,  we  found  that  an  exposure  of  two  minutes  was 
sufiicient  in  the  case  of  Autochrome  originals  of  somewhat 
greater  density. 

Lastly,  we  have  employed,  as  a  source  of  light,  the  acetylene 
flame  used  in  a  burner  such  as  the  "  Bullier,"  or  the  "  Aurore," 
provided  with  an  air  supply.  The  consumption  of  gas  can  be 
regulated  so  that  the  flame  retains  its  maximum  brilliancy. 
With  a  burner  consuming  20  litres  per  hour,  a  condenser  of 
150  mm.  diameter,  and  a  lens  at  fjS,  the  exposure  for  a  trans- 
parency of  average  density  is  about  thirty  seconds. 

Development  by  means  of  metoquinone  is  recommended  in 
this  case.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  this 
developer,  and  have  indicated  the  best  means  of  using  it  in  the 
special  case  of  preparing  duplicates  of  Autochromes. 

Experiment  has  further  shown  us  that  there  is  an  advantage 
in  reducing  the  proportion  of  bromide  to  one-fourth,  and  even 
dispensing  with  it  altogether,  where  the  oi-iginal  is  of  a  some- 
what hard  character.  Similarly,  the  addition  to  the  stock 
metoquinone  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  in  the  pro-  ■ 
portion  of  20  gms.  per  1,000,  is  likewise  to  be  recommended.  " 

Altogether,  it  is  our  experience  that,  in  order  to  obtain  good 
reproductions  of  Autochromes  with  artificial  sources  of  light, 
it  is  always  necessary  to  give  ample  exposure  and  to  develop  the 
image  in  a  somewhat  weaker  developer,  with  little  or  no 
bromide,  to  which,  according  as  the  image  appears,  there  should 
be  added  cautiously  a  cc.  or  two  of  the  concentrated  developer. 
Care  should  likewise  be  given  that  the  temperature  of  the 
developing  solution  does  not  fall  below  60  F. 

r.  MoNPILtAED. 


THREE-COLOUR    PRINTS     BY    THE    OIL    PROCESS. 


[In  the  following  article,  from  the  current  issue  of  the  "  Wiener 
results  of  experiments  made  with  the  object  of  producing  colour 
method.     In  the  major  portion  of  the  communication,  translated 
Instead  of  using  a  pure  gelatine  film,   various  mixtures  were 
experimented  with,  such  as  those  produced  by  the  addition  of 
-starch,  arrowroot,   sugar,   etc.,    in   order    to    secure    a    better 
"  taking  "  of  the  colour.     Admixture  of  sugar  or  glycerine  rnay 
be  of  service  in  this  respect,  as  the  printed  and  washed  print 
remains  moist  for  a  longer  time.     No  effect  on  the  scale  of  tones 
was  observable  when  using  mixtures  containing  starch      ITiis 
latter  body,  however,  has  a  great  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the 
finished  print,  the  starch  depriving  the  gelatine  surface  of  its 
gloss  and  supplying  prints  of  more  or  less  matt  surface. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  thickness  of  the  gelatine  coating 
■exerts  an  influence  on  the  scales  of  tones,  the  length  of  the  latter 
increasing,  other  tilings  being  equal,  with  the  thickness  of  the 
gelatine,  and  the  strength  and  detail  of  the  print  being  likewise 
improved.  In  this  fact  probably  lies  the  reason  why  many  of  the 
■oil  prints  made  on  the  commercial  papers  are  deficient  in  strength 
despite  suitable  sensitising,  development,  and  pigment  inks.  The 
blame  is  most  probably  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  too  thin  a 
gelatine  coating. 

As  it  is  inconvenient  to  make  up  a  fresh  solution  of  ijelatine 
for  each  batch  of  paper,  I  n.ade  use  of  the  liquid  gelatine  solu- 
tion prepared  with  chloral  hydrate  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
mula of  Dr.  Mallmann.  This  gave  very  good  results,  and  made 
mo  independent  of  the  commercial  papers,  so  that  any  i-equired 
iraw  paper,  such  as  drawing-paper,  could  be  used.  The  Mallmann 
formula  is  as  follows  :  — 

^hWal  hydrate 25  |ms. 

100  CC6. 

The  gelatine  is  allowed  to  sweU  in  cold  water  for  a  few  hours 


Mitteilungen,"  the  author,  Herr  Josef  Switkowski,  describes  the 
prints  from  sets  of  three-colour  negatives  by  the  Rawlins  oil 
below,  the  working  details  are  described. — Eds.  "  B.J."] 

and  is  then  liquefied  in  a  water-bath.  The  chloral  hydrate  is 
then  added  in  small  doses  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  the 
whole  well  stirred  and  then  jwured  into  a  flask  wliilst  still  luke- 
warm. This  solution  should  have  the  property  of  remaining 
fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room  without  any  of 
the  gelatine  setting.  In  my  experience  it  would  remain  fluid 
for  some  weeks  and  then  jellify  without  any  obvious  reason, 
whilst  in  other  cases  solidification  would  take  place  after  a  few 
hours,  although  there  was  no  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
In  any  case,  the  mixture  has  the  vei"y  considerable  advantages 
that  it  becomes  highly  fluid  simply  on  being  placed  in  warm, 
but  not  hot,  wat«',  and  that  the'  residual  traces  of  it  can  be 
'  removed  witli  the  greatest  readiness  from  brushes  and  dishes 
by  means  of  warm  water.  The  gelatine  solution  may  be  coated 
on  the  paper  either  by  applying  it  with  a  brush  or  by  immersion. 
For  small  sizes  it  is  better  to  dip  the  sheets  in  a  dish  containing 
the  gelatine  solution.  Larger  pieces  are  best  treated  by  the 
method  used  in  sensitising  albumen  paper,  a  sheet  being  taken 
with  the  fingers  by  the  two  shoi-ter  sides,  niovetl  from  the  middle 
downwards,  and  the  lowermost  portion  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
gelatine  solution  contained  in  a  large  dish.  The  two  ends  of 
the  sheet  of  paper  are  then  lowered  on  to  the  liquid,  giving  care 
that  no  air-bells  are  imprisoned  ;  the  finger  should  be  used  to 
remove  any  that  are  seen  to  be  formed.  In  the  case  of  heavy 
papers  it  is  an  advantage  to  moisten  them  previouslv  by  short 
immersion  in  luke-warm  water. 

In  applying  the  gelatine  solution  by  means  of  a  brush,  the 
method  used  is  that  customary  In  the  gum-bichromate  process  ; 
it  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  the  necessary  practice.  A  brush  is 
fully  charged  with  the  solution  and  the  latter  distributed  on 
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tl\o  pajier,  pinned  to  a  flat  Ixinrd.  The  coating  in  eventM.1  by 
faking  tho  strokes  of  the  brush  first  (straight  across  an<l  then 
'liof^onally.  Similar  methods  are  used  when  sensitising.  So 
far  as  the  final  result  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  on© 
uses  ])otassium  or  ammonium  bichromate.  I  i)refer  to  use  the 
ammonium  salt,  as  it  is  more  readily  soluble  in  water.  I'riut- 
ing,  washing  and  inking  are  don©  in  the  \isual  way  ;  but  in  the 
ease  of  tliis  thrco-oolour  process  it  must  l)e  liorne  in  mind  that 
any  attempt  at  individual  control  is  mucli  more  disastrous  than 
in  the  ordinary  process.  As  a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  the 
ink  over  the  whole  print  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  taken  ; 
only  the  portions  which  should  appear  white  without  any  detail 
■can  be  left  untreated. 

The  inks  found  suitable  are  the  blue,  red,  and  yellow  made  for 
three-colour  half-tone  printing.  Tho  order  in  which  they  are 
used  requires  to  be  considered,  since  the  yellow  is  an  ink  of 
strong  covering  jwwer,  and  should  thereff)re  be  used  for  the  first 
print,  namely,  tliat  from  the  blue-sensation  negative.  The  order 
in  which  the  two  other  colours  are  applied  is  more  a  matter  of 
choice,  since  these  latter  are  varnish  inks.  I  put  the  blue  on 
tho  red,  or  adopt  the  reverse  order,  according  as  a  bluish  or 
reddish  tone  should  pretlominate  in  the  print. 

A  print  in  colours  by  this  process  requires  only  three  separate 
printings,  whereas  when  using  gum-bichromate  from  five  to  six 
printings  is  required  for  the  best  results.     Tlie  process  is  cer- 


tainly gui>erior  to  gum  for  three-colour  work,  and  allows  of 
effects  being  obtaine<l  which  are  not  within  the  power  of  the 
other.  In  working  with  greasy  inks,  one  can  obtain  mar- 
vellously vivid  water-colour  effects,  whilst  the  prints  obtained 
by  the  gum  process  are  always  liable  to  be  heavy.  On  the  other 
liaiid,  the  rich  mellow  effects  readily  produced  with  gum  can 
hardly  l>e  secui-ed  with  oil. 

There  are  other  jKWsibilities  in  multi-colour  oil  besides  that 
of  three-colour  work.  Just  as  with  multi-colour  gum,  several 
)iriutings  may  Ij©  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  the  moet  variefl 
effects,  and  equally  so  in  monochrome  work,  as  in  producing 
contrasts  or  harmonies  in  colour.  Two-colour  prints  of  exquisite 
efftxrt  can  be  prepared,  and  allow  of  soft  atmospheric  effects  being 
obtained  of  a  kind  which  can  scarcely  be  realised  by  any  other 
process.  Even  prints  which  are  practically  monochrome  are  pro- 
duced of  greatly  superior  quality  by  two  printings  instead  of  one. 
In  the  foi'egoing  I  have  merely  indicated  the  possibilities  of 
multiple  printing  in  oil.  My  object  was  not  to  represent  the 
multiple  process  as  something  of  greater  value  than  the  single 
method — the  latter  has  already  taken  such  a  place  that  it  needs 
no  improvement  in  this  way ;  I  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  new  directions  in  which  the  process  may  be  applied. 
That  it  will  be  found  applicable  in  other  branches  of  photo- 
graphy is  certain. 

J08£F  SwiTKOWSKI. 


HINTS    ON    WORKING     THE    AUTOCHROME     PROCESS. 


[Herr  G.   Winter,   to  the  current  number  of   "  Wiener  Mitteilungen,"   contributes   some  notes  on  the  practical   manipu- 
lation of  the  Autochrome  plate. — Eds.  "Colour  Photography"    Supplement.] 


Df.velopmext  with  metoquinone  is  a  most  distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  Autochrome  process,  as  it  is  a  much  simpler 
process  than  that  with  pyro ;  the  results  are,  at  any  rate,  quite 
as  good  as  those  with  pyro,  and  failures  can  be  caused  only 
by  incorrect  manipulation,  such  as  the  use  of  too  strong  a 
solution  or  of  too  high  a  temperature.  The  prejudice  against 
this  developer  which  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent  is  in  no 
way  justified. 

As  metoquinone  gives  a  very  dense  silver  deposit,  subse- 
quent intensification,  which  must  almost  always  be  carried 
out  without  using  pyro,  is  necessary  only  in  the  case  of  very 
thin  plates,  or  those  which  have  Ijeen  over-exposed.  As 
regards  the  correction  of  errors  of  exposure  in  development, 
metoquinone  is  just  as  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  pyro,  the 
method  being  to  vary  the  time  of  development,  or — in  the 
case  of  previous  non-over-exposure — to  dilute  the  developer 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  bulk  of  water.  Considerable  errors 
in  exposure  may  be  compensated  for  as  readily  with  meto- 
quinone as  with  pyro. 

Experience  has  shown  that  an  exjKjsure  which  has  been 
three  times  that  which  should  have  been  given  can  be  cor- 
rected by  suitable  modification  of  the  development  process, 
though  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  subject.  The 
more  the  latter  partakes  of  a  monotone  character  and  the 
softer  the  gradation  in  it,  tlie  less  room  is  tliere  for  correction 
of  errors  in  exposure.  Thus,  pictures  of  snow  subjects  cannot 
Ije  over-exposed  to  any  extent,  as  the  soft  gradation  is  easily 
lost,  and  what  should  be  pleasing  varieties  of  ton©  is  rendered 
as  ■an  even  white  surface. 

Too  short  an  exposure  is  still  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
over-exposure,  a  time  which  is  a  half  of  the  correct  one  being 
about  the  greatest  degree  of  under-exposure  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  remedied. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
wlen  correct  exposure  has  Wen  given  and  development  carried 


on  in  the  normal  way  witliout  any  adventitious  means.  The 
aim  should  be  to  give  a  suitable  exposure  by  the  aid  of  a 
meter,   sucli  as  the  Wynne  or  Watkins. 

Subjects  presenting  great  degrees  of  contrast  likewise  present 
sjiecial  difficulties.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  expose  for  the 
dark  parts  of  the  subjects  and  to  use  the  developer  twice  or 
thrice  diluted. 

The  exact  point  at  which  to  arrest  the  development  of  the 
plate  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine,  but  the  following 
process,  in  which  the  plate  is  -viewed  both  by  reflected  and 
transmitted  light,  is  one  which  has  proved  reliable  in  practice : 
After  the  plate  has  been  placed  in  the  developer  a  look  is 
taken  at  it  as  it  lies  in  the  dish  after  twenty  or  thirty  seconds 
have  elapsed.  If  after  this  time— assuming  that  no  fogging  ia 
to  be  seen,  in  which  case  a  jjerfect  result  cannot  be  obtained — 
only  faint  traces  of  the  image  are  visible,  exposure  has  been 
too  short.  If,  however,  the  picture  is  clearly  visible  exposure 
has  been  correct.  If  the  plate  apijears  (as  it  lies  in  the  dish) 
greyed  all  over,  exposure  has  lieen  too  long.  From  this  pre- 
liminary examination  one  can  at  once  decide  whether  to 
develop  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  the  normally  exposed 
plate  should  require  a  time  of  development  of  about  two 
minutes,  whilst  in  a  case  of  over-exposure  this  time  should 
be  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  minutes,  and  three  to  four 
Tiiinutes  in  cases  of  under-exposure.  The  moment  at  which 
to  arrest  the  developing  process  may  be  recognised  in  each 
of  these  cases  from  the  api)earance  of  the  plate  when  holding 
it  up  to  the  light.  The  picture  apjjears  first  as  distinctly 
negative,  the  density  in  the  high-lights  gradually  increasing. 
The  next  stag©  is  marked  by  the  commencement  of  the  high- 
lights to  become  more  transjjarent,  the  shadows  l)ecome  glassy, 
the  picture  now  having  a  characteristic  transparent  appear- 
ance. Its  density  apparently  falls  off  further,  and  this  is  the 
moment  at  which  to  arrest  development.  Since  it  is  possible 
to  judge  of  the  ptohable  total  time  of  development  by  the 
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appearance  of  the  image  during  the  first  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds  there  is  no  need,  in  carrymg  out  the  above  process,  to 
continue  bringing  the  plate  too  frequently  in  front  of  the 
<lark-ro«im  light. 

Every  plate,  whether  correctly  or  over-  or  under-exposed, 
must  be  sufficiently  developed,  otherwise  unreduced  silver 
bromide  remains  in  the  film,  and  gives  an  opalescent  appear- 
ance to  the  plate  ;  this  point  is  of  particular  importance  in 
the  case  of  plates  which  have  been  over-exposed,  as  here  it 
is  easy  to  arrest  development  at  too  early  a  stage.  Such  a 
plate,  after  development,  should  have  a  pale  soft  appearance, 
the  necessary  strength  and  brilliance  of  colour— if  exposure  has 
not  been  too  great-being  obtained  by  subsequent  intensifi- 
cation. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  development  it  is  iieces-. 
sary  to  use  as  bright  an  illumination  as  iwssible  in  the  dark- 
room within  the  limits  of  safety.  A  deep  red  screen,  as 
employed  for  orthochromatic  plates,  is  used  combined  with  a 
sheet  of  ground  glass.  The  Autochrome  plate  is  immersed 
in  the  developer,  whilst  shielded  from  the  direct  light  of  the 
lamp;  after  about  thirty  seconds  it  will  have  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  colour-sensitiveness,  and  after  a  further  twenty 
or  thirty  seconds  the  plate  can  be  held  up  repeatedly  fairly 
near  to  the  dark-room  light  without  fear  of  fog.  In  order 
to  secure  regular  results  care  must  Ije  given  to  preserving  the 
constancy  of  the  dark-room  light,  otherwise  the  worker  is 
easily  misled. 

Bevelopment  in  this  -way  of  a  large  number  of  plates, 
exjiosed  under  the  most  various  conditions,  has  proved  excel- 
lent in  practice  and  greatly  superior  to  development  for  a 
fixed  time,  the  results  on  this  latter  system  being  jwrfectly 
satisfactory  only  in  the  case  of  correct  exposures.  It  is  possible 
to  judge  of  the  progress  of  development  when  viewing  the 
plate  only  as  it  lies  in  the  dish  ;  but  this  method,  on  account 
of  the  great  differences  among  subjects,  requires  very  consider- 
able practice  and  experience.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Lumifere  method  of  time  development,  in  which  the  total 
time  of  development  is  based  on  the  apjiearance  of  the  image 
in  the  first  instance. 

When  it  is  found  necessary  to  intensify  the  plate  the  best 
means  for  the  purpose  is  the  pyro-silver  intensifier,  whilst  for 
reduction  the  most  useful  solution  is  the  ordinary  reversing 
mixture  diluted  to  four  or  five  times  with  water.  An  over- 
exposed or  somewhat  fogged  plate  is  considerably  improved 
in  brilliance  of  colour  by  intensification.  Reduction  leads 
to  satisfactory  results  only  in  the  case  of  plates  which  have 
been  correctly  exposed  but  too  shortly  developed,  whilst  im- 
provement of  those  too  shortly  exposed  and  of  too  great 
density  is  not  to  be  expected  by  this  method.  Such  plates 
on  being  reduced  lose  almost  all  their  colour  rendering. 
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The  temperature  of  the  developing  solution  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  brilliance  of  the  colonic.  Insufficient  care  is 
given  to  this  point,  with  the  result  that  the  pictures  produced 
are  muddy  and  deficient  in  colour.  Too  much  insistence  cannot 
be  laid,  therefore,  on  having  the  temperature  of  all  solutions 
—and  also  that  of  the  washing  waters— not  more  than  62 
de-'.  F.  Slow  drying  of  the  plates  in  a  warm  damp  atmosphere 
win  likewise  lead  to  greying  of  the  pictures  ;  the  plates  should 
be  put  to  dry  in  a  well  ventilated  place. 

A  defect  which  often  exists  to  a  marked  degree  in  Auto- 
chrome plates  is  the  predominant  blueness  of  the  neutral  tones 
in  the  shadows.  This  occurs  if  the  shadows  of  the  subject  are 
illuminated  by  the  blue  sky,  and  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  snowscapes  in  sunshine,  as  also  in  pictures 
taken  towards  evening  and  often  on  dull  days,  in  all  cases. 
more  particularly  when  insufficient  exposure  is  given.  As 
already  noted  in  a  previous  article,  this  undesirable  effect  can 
be  avoided  by  a  filter  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  yellow. 
Such  filters  unfortunately  are  not  always  commercially  obtain- 
able, and  their  correct  adjustment  when  preparing  them  one- 
self is  not  an  easy  matter. 

In  preparing  an  Autochrome  filter,  according  to  the  formuLie 
of  von  Hiibl,  it  is  better  to  emploj'— instead  of  the  two  dyes, 
tartrazine  and  pheno-safranine-^  mixture  of  filter  yellow  and 
echt-i-ot.  In  this  way  one  dispenses  with  the  addition  of 
tesculine,  which  is  necessary  when  using  tartrazine,  whilst  the 
filter  prepared  with  echt-rot  is  of  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
manence.    A  formula  for  a  normal  filter  is  as  follows  :  — 

Gelatine,  1:10    40  ccs. 

Filter  yellow,    1:200    12     „ 

Echt-rot,   1:2,000  14     ,, 

For  a  filter  containing  a  higher  proportion  of  yellow  the 
formula  is  : 

Gelatine  solution.   1:10   40  ccs. 

Filter  yellow,  1 :  200 14     „ 

Echt-rot,   1:2,000  14     „ 

In  each  case  7  cos.  of  the  dye-gelatine  solution  is  used  per 
square  decimetre  of  the  glass  to  be  coated.  The  removal  of 
the  dark  spots  frequently  occurring  in  the  plates  may  be  easily 
done,  when  the  spots  are  in  the  emulsion  film,  with  a  pointed 
scalpel,  though  this  method  is  of  no  use  when  tlie  spots  arise 
from  impurities  in  the  colour  film.  Light  spots  or  streaks 
may  be  removed  by  retouching  with  a  j^encil  on  the  film  side 
of  the  plate  after  the  latter  has  been  treated  with  a  matt 
varnish. 

A  final  hint  may  be  given  to  avoid  the  many  purposeless 
dodges  and  variations  in  the  development,  and  to  follow  the 
simple,  straightforward  formulse  which  give,  with  the  greatest 
certainty  and  ease,  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  which  the 
process  is  capable.  G.   WixiEit. 


MR.    E.    T.    BUTLER'S    METHODS    OF    COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[Mr.  E.  T.  Butler  showed  liis  one-exposure  cajnera  and  demonstrated  some  of  his  methods  of  working  before  the  Society  of  Colour 
Photograi)hers  at  a  meeting  lield  on  Thursday,  January  26,  1911.  The  following  paper  was  also  read  by  him  at  the  meeting. — Eds., 
"  Colour-Photography  "  Supplement.] 


SiKCE  Lumifere's  ingenious  method  of  obtaining  transparencies  in 
natural  colours  was  announced  to  an  admiring  world  the  several 
systems  of  screen-plat©  photography  have  loomed  in  the  public 
eye,  and  somewhat  obscured  other  more  indirect  methods  of  three- 
colour  work.  The  limitations  of  Bcreen-plate  photography,  how- 
ever, encourage  the  practice  and  improvement  of  other  methods. 
Members  of  this  Society  are  practising  different  ways  of  producing 
result«,  and  doubtless  persistent  effort  will  secure  the  best  of  which 
all  the  different  methods  are  capable. 
I. feel  no  doubt  that  as  the  outcome, of  the  labours  of  ^nany. mipds 


tricolour  photography  will  in  time  have  its  methods  standardised, 
and  take  an  honoured  place  in  the  industrial  world.  We  are  all 
fooking  out  for  shorter  cuts  and  simpler  methods,  and  welcome 
any  httle  aids  to  tliose  ends.  In  describing  my  own  efforts  in  that 
direction,  I  propose  to  start  « itli  the  camera. 
The  Camera. 

The  camera  takes  three  negatives  with  simultaneous  and  equal  ex- 
posures through  one  lens— one  by  direct  and  two  by  reflected  light. 

A  normal  exposure  is  secured  by  giving  actinoraeter  time  at  fib 
if  the  subject  is  rather  strong  in  shadow,  and  at  /"/S  if  the  shadows 
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are  weak.  Hy  nutiiiometor  time  I  mean  the  time  required  to  change 
Wynne's  quick  deadmatch  paper  to  the  darker  atandard  tint  when 
cxpo9e<l  to  the  fame  light  a»  tliat  received  by  the  subject. 

Such  pxix»8ures  may  be  doubled  for  portrait  subjects,  taken  very 
near  the  camera,  so  as  to  give  rather  largo  heads;  or  such  exposures 
niay  be  halved,  or  quartered,  or  even  divided  by  8  in  some  cases, 
according  to  the  subject  and  the  composition  of  the  light. 

Plates. 

Wnitten  and  Wainwright's  Panchromalic  plates  are  suitable  for 
all  three  negatives;  or  Wraiten  Panchromatic  for  the  red-taking, 
and  "  Oem  "  Tri-col  "  for  the  green  and  blue.  I  like  the  plates 
for  the  green  to  be  the  most  sensitive  plates  I  can  get  to  those  rays. 

Nearly  any  oi'dinary  plate  will  do  for  the  blue.  The  most  rapid 
ordinary  plates  come  out  no  quicker  in  the  blue  in  these  cameras 
than  do  some  brands  of  the  slower  plates.  There  are  slight  fluc- 
tuations of  the  factors  of  colour-sensitivenes*  of  different  batches  of 
plates  shown  on  exposure  card  sent  out  with  each  box  of  W.  and  W. 
1'.  plates,  but  I  do  not  find  these  of  such  serious  imix)rtance  as  the 
varying  differences  in  the  colour  composition  of  light. 

The  Actinometer. 

The  actinometer  is  a  pretty  safe  guide,  when  the  light  is  quick, 
that  is,  when  the  paper  changes  at  from  3  tec.  to  4  sec,  up  to  45  sec, 
or  even  up  to  60  sec.,  but  when  the  light  is  weaker,  the  paper  taking 
longer  than  one  minute  to  change,  say  2  iir  5  minutes,  the  actijio- 
Uieter  time  exposures  usually  require  multiplying  by  2  or  3 — over- 
exposure seldom  does  much  harm  in  such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noticed  apparent  departures  from  this 
rule  in  photographing  pictures  in  badly  lighted  galleries,  when  the 
light  has  been  fairly  good  outside.  Inside  the  actinometer  required 
20  to  30  minutes,  yet  no  more  than  actinometer  time  has  been 
necessary  to  produce  three  good  negatives,  fairly  uniform  and  of 
suitable  printing  quality.  Sunsets  require  from  5  sec.  to  15  sec.  at 
/■/3.5  or  fl6. 

The  differences  in  the  colour  compositions  of  the  light  is  due,  I 
think,  to  the  passage  of  the  light  through  an  atmosphere  some- 
times charged  with  minute  particles,  which  act  on  the  light  as  an 
interpoting  screen.  The  best  results  are  not  usually  got  by  ex- 
ceedingly shoi-t  exposures,  except  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions of  light  and  subject 

Each  colour  of  the  subject  is  represented  on  each  negative  in 
A-arying  densities  of  the  silver  images,  in  the  same  way  as  if  each 
one  w  as  taken  separately  and  successively ;  and  prints  are  ob- 
tained from  each  negative  in  colours  complementary  to  the  screens 
through  which  each  negative  is  taken. 

Printing. 

The  printing  may  be  done  by  most  of  the  ordinary  methods,  but 
rny  attempts  to  secure  the  best  results  in  printing  by  the  shortest 
.-.net  most  direct  means  have  led  me  to  try  many  different  ways, 
and  of  course  I  have  had  very  many  failures. 

Practice  does  not  always  work  out  in  accordance  with  theory, 
and  I  think  failures  have  an  educational  effect.  The  theory  of 
three-colour  combinations  ought  to  work  out  i)erfectly,  but  certain 
discordant  factors  sometimes  mar  results,  and  necessitate  com- 
promise. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  printing  inks  which  will 
answer  all  requirements  of  the  reproduction  colours,  it  is  recog- 
rised  in  three-colour  block  printing  that  a  key  block  or  black  tone 
1  rint  added  to  the  three-colour  print  makes  a  distinct  improvement 
ii'  securing  more  correct  colour.  The  key-block  print  harmonises 
the  whole  and  softens  the  harsh  effects  of  sometimes  ill-balanced 
colour. 

Three-colour  block  printing  is  capable  of  excellent  results,  both 
with  and  without  the  use  of  the  keyblock  print,  and  is  economical 
when  the  number  of  prints  obtainable  of  one  kind  repays  the  time 
and  trouble  of  getting  the  printings  right,  but  the  method  is,  of 
<()ur»e.  quite  out  of  the  question  for  worker.s  who  only  want  one 
or  two  results  from  each  tricolour  set. 

Collotype  is  too  variable,  although  the  process  is  not  without 
means  of  control. 


The  Pimitype  proccH  appealed  to  me  after  having  had  rxp«ri. 
ence  of  lome  other  methods,  and  I  have  practised  it  extensively. 

The  chief  difliculliee  in  this  proceas  I  have  found  in  the  blue 
printing,  which  is  very  apt  to  degrade  the  lights  of  the  subject 
and  to  flatten  and  smudge  the  whole  effect. 

With  the  yellow  printmg  it  is  not  easy  to  lee  to  get  regiater,  and 
difficult  to  keep  the  lights  free  from  yellowing  where  yellow  ought 
not  to  be,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  sufficient  depth  of  yellow 
in  the  shadows.  Some  examples  have  been  more  successful  in  these 
respects  than  others,  but  the  objections  have  induced  me  to  make 
certain  modifications.  The  chief  of  these  modifications  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  Prussian  blue  image  for  the  pinatype  blue  in  the 
print.  The  Prussian  blue  print  is  made  by  the  conversion  of  the 
silver  image  on  a  black  tone  lantern  plate  by  chemical  reaction. 
Prussian  blue  replaces  the  silver  image  on  the  plate,  and  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  silver  image  as  regards  density  and  grada- 
tion. The  character  of  the  silver  image  is,  of  course,  controlled 
by  exposure  and  development.  Not  being  produced  by  the  pina- 
type process  of  imbibition,  the  gelatine  film  which  contains  the 
pinatype  red  and  yellow  images  is  not  saturated  by  a  third  colour 
dye.  There  is  consequently  no  spreading  of  the  dye  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  lights  of  the  picture  from  such  a  cause.  The  colour 
absorbs  dark  red  and  lets  through  considerable  green — advantages 
which  many  blues  lack.  In  combination  with  pinatype  red  and 
pinatype  yellow,  it  is  a  very  suitable  reproduction  colour  for  nega- 
tives taken  in  my  camera. 

Many  of  the  examples  shown  are  printed  with  this  combination. 
Other  examples  show  a  further  modification,  that  is,  the  use  of  a 
P.O. P.  print  an  a  base  to  receive  the  pinatype  red  and  yellow 
printings.  The  P.O. P.  print  is  fixed  without  toning,  and  in  colour 
is  a  greyish  orange-yellow  ;  if  printed  from  the  yellow  printing 
negative,  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  yellow  pinatype  print  requires  to 
bo  only  slight;  the  print  plate  may  be  removed  before  the  whites 
have  time  to  yellow,  and  yet  have  sufficient  yellow  in  the  shadows. 
At  the  same  time  the  depth  of  tone  in  the  print  provides  a  key- 
block  print  in  the  combination. 

Of  course,  the  P.O.P.  print  has  to  be  tak»n  of  a  size — smaller — 
to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  paper  w.tvtial  wet.  This  is  easily 
arranged.  :/'- 

Method  of  Procedwre. 

Three  negatives  as  made  in  the  camera ;  >No.  I.,  the  red,  making 
the  blue  printer;  No,  II.,  the  green,  making  the  red  printer; 
No.   III.,   the  blue,  making  the  yellow  printer. 

No.  I.  negative  is  taken  direct,  and  a  print  from  it,  by  contact, 
faces  the  right  way.  This  negative  faces,  or  is  in  opposition  to, 
II.  and  III.  negatives.  No.  I.  negative. — blue  printer — is  placed 
in  the  enlarger  (glass  side  to  lens),  and  exposure  given  for  a  posi- 
tive. 

In  daylight  an  average  negative  requires  one  actinometer  tint — 
it  may  be  halved,  or  doubled.  The  developer  may  be  metol-hydro- 
quinone  for  the  black  tone  lantern  plate,  which  is  to  record  the 
enlarged  positive. 

Develop  till  all  the  details  are  out,  but  stop  immediately  before 
the  high  lights  are  veiled.  The  positive  will  be  thin,  but  strong 
enough;  if  the  details  .-ill  show  when  placed  on  a  white  ground. 
Fix  in  hypo,  wash  well  in  running  water,  place  in  an  8  per  cent, 
solution  of  (xjtassium  ferricyanide  (red  prussiate)  till  bleached  (one 
minute  usually),  wash  well,  then  place  in  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of 
iron  perchloride  (one  minute),  wash  under  running  water  for  thirty 
seconds,  immerse  in  hyxx)  for  one  minute,  wash  in  running  water 
for  five  minutes,  pLice  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (a  few- 
drops  to  8oz.),  till  the  yellow  stain  is  removed — a  few  seconds  is 
only  necessary.  Wash  the  plate  about  three  minutes  to  free  the 
acid. 

This  forms  the  blue  element  of  the  tricolour  print  on  paper. 

No.  II,  negative — red  printer — is  placed  in  enlarger  (glass  side 
to  lens),  and  a  print  made  on  black  tone  lantern  plate  as  in  the  case 
of  No.  I,  negative.  No.  III.  negative — yellow  printer — is  placed 
in  enlarger  (also  glass  side  to  lens),  and  a  print  on  black  tone  lan- 
tern plate  is  obtained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two. 

Develop  Nos.  II.  and  III.  positives  five  minutes,  to  give  print- 
ing density.  When  fixed,  washed,  and  drie'd,  they  are  used  as 
printing  positives. 

Print  plates   are  made   from  these — pinatype  method— by  sensi- 
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Using  for  three  minutes  in  a  solution  of  li  per  cent,  of  potassium 
bichromate. 

I  use  old  gelatine-coated  plates,  and  in  eome  cases  old  negatives 
— or.,positivcs— for  this  purpose,  as  the  silver  can  be  removed  by 
Farmer's  Reducer  after  the  plates  have  been  printed  upon. 
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Printing  the  PIates.« 

The  sensitised  plates,  having  been  dried  in  the  dark,  are  placed 
face  to  face  with  the  Xo.  11.  positive  ajid  Xo.  HI.  ixisitive,  and 
exposed  to  light  till  sufficiently  printed.  To  find  the  time  for 
an  average  density,  place  an  ordinary  pjece  of  P.O.P.  paper  in  an 
"Akuret"  actinometer,  one  piece  in  Xo.  9  (for  the  red),  and  one 
piece  in  Xo.  12  (for  the  yellow).  When  Xo.  9  is  nearly  black, 
No.  n.  print  plate  will  be  about  rightly  printed;  with  Xo.  12, 
No.  in.  print  plate  will  be  right. 

After  wa.shing  out  the  sensitiser,  dissolve  out  the  silver  (it  may 
have  been  a  previously  developed  plate)  with  Farmer's  Reducer, 
wash  well,  and  place  No.  11.  printer  in  the  piuatype  red  dye  and 
No.  III.  printer  in  the  pinat\-pe  yellow  dye. 

Wash  the  print  plate  well  (till  all  the  free  dye  is  washed  away), 
and  then  apply  to  the  paper  print— use  the  red  preferably   first. 

The  time  necessary  in  the  dye-bath  will  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  depth  of  the  printing. 

For  the  rcxl  plate.  5-15  minutes.  Examine  and  wash  off  the  free 
dye  (the  plate  may  be  re-dyed)  until  a  robust  image  is  shown. 

The  yellow  should  be  examined  after  one  or  two  minutes,  so  as 
not  to  overdo  it.  It  may,  however,  rei]uire  10-15  minutes.  (The 
yellow  image  will  be  only  faintly  discernible). 

If  the  pinatype  method  is  followed  for  tlie  red  and  yellow,  place 
the  print  plates  in  contact  with  pinatype  transfer  paper,  first  with 
the  red  print  plate,  and  second  with  the  yellow,  making  the  latter 
register  with  the  red  image. 

If  a  P.O.P.  print  is  to  form  the  base,  the  red  print  plate  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  P.O.P.  image— it  can  be  seen  through 
the  back  of  the  print  plate.  When  in  register,  squeegee  and  allow 
to  stand,  usually  about  five  minutes. 
It  may  require  more,  so  examine  it  by  turning  down  a  corner. 
The  yellow  should  be  transferred  in  the  same  way,  usually  five 
minutes  is  sufficient. 

The  enlarged  negative  from  which  the  P.O.P.  print  is  printed  by 
contact  may  be  made  as  follows  :-A  positive  is  made  by  contact 
with  Xo  HI.  negative  and  placed  in  the  enlarger  (glass  side  to 
lens),  and  a  black  tone  lantern  plate  exposed  in  the  usual  way 
Ihis  negative  should  be  rather  smaller  than  the  iK.sitives  to  allow 
for  the  expansion  of  the  paper  when  wet.  By  using  alwavs  the  same 
make  of  paper  the  same  allowance  can  alwavs  be  made  '  With  (iem 
Dry  Plate  Co.'s  P.O.P.  paper  the  necessary  alteration  in  sice  ., 
secured  by  advancing  the  sensitised  plate  ^in.  nearer  the  lens  than 
the  position  in  which  all  the  positives  are  taken,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  enlarger  place  the  smaller  i)ositive  1-16  further  awav 
from  the  lens.  "^ 

The  red-yellow  print,  prepared  as  already  described,  is  now  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  converted  blue  plate.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  through  the  back  when  in  register.  If  the  balance 
of  colour  18  correct,  squeegee,  and  when  dry  the  picture  may  be 
viewed  through  the  back  of  the  blue  glass. 

The  plate  may  either  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  print  or  if 
nr^v'T^f  *!;''!  Tu""*  "^^^  ^'"'"y  ^^  '^"•'I**''  ""'  ■'^^"'g  'he  bar'e  gllss, 

n  a^  1  .  "  r^Tf,'''"'  P'^'''  •""  '"'^  *'"'-  ->  -  stripping 
plate,  the  Klas«  of  which  has  been  prepared  before  coating  with 
emulsion.     Such  plates  may  be  bought.  Kdw.n-  T.  Bu^kr 


AUTOCHBOMM    OF    FlOWKR    AND    G..RDKN    SrwKCTs.-Before     the 

^li^°ut'f     '"'  f""'''^'  ""  ''"^"^  ^^'''  ^■'^""^■•y  31.  a  series 
?nth«fl^  "J'   "■''"«P"^"^'««.    illustrating   colour   photography 

Af  »,  n  J  "  "'^^*  *  specialty  of  this  branch  of  work  Mr 
Int  i  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  Autochrome  r^o;ds  of 
nficen't\°Zhr::'  '"1T  *"  hortioulturalists,  hU  seriesof  ^a^ 
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•.•  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  not^ice  is   taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*••   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

SUGGESTION    FOR    A    XEW    COLOUR    SCREEN-PLATE. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  note  by  Mr.  F.  Dogilbcrt  in  your  issue  of  the  6th 
inst.  on  the  above  subject  is  no  douibt  original,  but  1  would  like  to 
point  out  that  a  U.S.  patent,  Xo.  747961.  dated  December  29.  1903, 
was  granted  to  Paul  George  Frauenfelder  and  Lena  Rosa  Emma 
Frauenfelder  for  a  very  similar  process.  I  enclose  herewith  the 
illustrations  to  the  said  patent,  iKhich  possibly  you  may  think  worth 
reproduction,  and  a  very  brief  digest  of  the  patent. 

The  ]jurpose  of  the  patent  is  to  disperse  the  rays  as  in  Fig.  1,  or 
preferably  to  dipperse  and  segregate  the  rays,  which  is  done  by 
the  screen  2  in  Fig.  2.  which  may  consist  of  a  black-and-white  line- 
screen,  so  arranged  tl..;t  the  light  passing  through  the  aperture  falls 
upon   the   prisms  1.   1,   arranged  below  the   segregating  plate,   and 


M 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 
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these  may  te  so  arranged  that  there  is  only  one  transparent  line  for 
each  prism,  or  two  if  very  fine  i-egregation  of  rays  i.i  desired ;  6  repre- 
sents the  sensitive  surface.  The  parallel  rays  of  light,  5,  proceeding 
from  the  object  to  t)e  photographed  pass  through  the  transparent 
lines,  4,  and  fall  upon  one  side  only  of  the  prisms,  each  of  which 
disperses  the  separate  ray  falling  njioii  it  into  its  constituent  spectral 
oolour,  and  these  fall  upon  the  S(?nsitive  surface,  6.  The  purjwse  of 
the  segregating  screen  is  to  isolate  the  individual  colour  rays  from 
each  object. 

Possible  variations  of  this  idea  are  shown  in  the  other  figures,  and 
their  purpose  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  explanation.  In  Fig.  4 
will  be  seen  lenticular  forms.  16,  impressed  on  the  dispersing  and 
segregating  plate.— Yours  faithfully,  e.  J.  Wall. 

Rochester,  U.S.A. 


Me  M.  VOL.  V.  HAtCH,  ',  IMl. 
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POSSIBLE    METHODS    OF    COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A  Paper  in  "  Photographische  Bundschau." 


"There  is  no  need  to  supply  proof  that  the  present  day  screen- 
plate  process  of  colour  photography  is  not  the  final  solution 
of  the  problem  of  producing  colour  photographs.  This  type 
•of  process  is  restricted  to  the  production  of  colour  results  by 
the  additive  method  ;  colour  prints  on  jiaper  are  beyond  its 
scope.  So  far  as  these  latter  are  concerned  there  is  likewise 
no  necessity  to  supply  proof  that  only  the  so-called  subtractive 
system  of  colour  synthesis  can  be  used.  Although  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  prepare  from  a  screen-plate  positive,  by 
means  of  three  suitable  filters,  a  set  of  three-colour  negatives 
and  to  prepare  colour  paper  prints  from  these  by  suitable  pro- 
cesses, such  as  pinatyjje,  yet  such  a  method  is,  at  any  rate, 
as  cumbrous  as  the  production  of  the  three  negatives  direct  in 
the  camera.  Indeed,  a  system  of  this  kind,  on  "account  of  the 
many  intermediate  operations,  does  not  give  uniform  results, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  provides  the  opportunity  for  considerable 
departures  from  the  result  of  the  original  exposure. 

The  bleach-out  process,  when  certain  conditions  are  observed, 
permits  of  the  production  of  paper  positives  from  screen-plate 
pictures,  yet  unfortunately  this  method  has  not  by  any  means 
been  worked  out  to  a  final  i)oint,  and  at  present  remains  as 
a  suggested  direct  printing  process  which  is  relatively  slow  in 
operation.  Certainly  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  perfect 
the  bleach-out  process  or  others  allied  with  it,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  past  few  years  contains  many  contributions  on  the 
subject.  Among  these  are  three  papers  by  F.  Sforza,i  in  which 
a  series  of  possible  new  methods  of  colour  photography  are 
set  forth.  These  i>apers  are  particularly  interesting  to  me 
personally  as  illustrating  the  similar  course  of  study  which 
may  be  entere<l  upon  by  two  widely  separated  independent 
workers.  This  is  the  second  time  that  Herr  Sforza  and  myself 
have  taken  separately  the  same  course  of  investigation.     The 


'  La  Photographie  dee  Couleurs,  1909,  pp.  13  and  101 ;  1910,  p.  208. 


"  elastic  negative  "  of  Sforza  and  my  own  "  universal  nega- 
tive "  have  already  been  referred  to  in  these  pages,*  and  now 
we  come  to  a  second  example  of  the  same  thing.  I  can  perhaps 
best  explain  to  what  extent  these  processes  have  occupied  my 
attention  for  some  time  past  by  showing  that  in  regard  to 
some  ix>ints  I  believe  I  have  gone  further  than  Herr  Sforza. 
I  can  indicate  a  series  of  actual  reactions,  such,  as  Herr 
Sforza  in  his  later  papers  has  described  only  as  possible  and 
requiring  to  be  worked  out. 

I  will,  therefore,  in  the  following  notes  give  an  account  of 
Sforza's  ideas,  so  far  as  I  think  them  to  be  right,  and  of 
my  own,  confining  myself  to  those  which  appear  most  prac- 
ticable. It  should  be  mentioned  that  we  have  to  do  here 
not  with  things  which  have  been  actually  accomplished, 
but  with  those  which  are  possible  and  capable  of  execution. 
Thus,  from  this  jwint  of  view,  we  will  deal  not  with  the 
details  so  much  as  with  the  general  principles. 

The  basic  idea  of  all  these  processes  consists  in  the  fact 
that  use  may  be  made  of  the  relatively  high  sensitiveness  of 
the  developable  silver  haloid,  as  well  as  of  the  capacity  of  the 
silver  salt  to  be  colour-sensitised.  Every  separate  grain  ff 
silver  haloid  may  act  as  a  carrier  of  a  given  dye,  or  may 
be  itself  selectively  sensitised.  On  the  face  of  it  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  reason  why  this  condition  should  not  be 
realised  in  practice. 

Two  different  ways  lie  open  before  us  :  — 

A.  We  can  imagine  that  it  will  be  possible  to  sensitise 
three  emulsions  separately,  one  with  a  purple  dye,  such  as 
erythrosine,  so  that  it  is  sensitive  only  to  the  green  part  of 
the  spectrum  and  insensitive  to  red  and  violet ;  the  second, 
with  a  blue  dye  of  the  character  of  cyanine,  sensitising  for 
red,  orange,  and  yellow,  but  leaving  green,  blue,  and  violet 

'  Phot.  Rand.,  1910,  pp.  166,  228.    Brit.  Joorn.,  1910,  f.  688. 
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without  effect  •  and  finally  a  third  emulsion,  with  a  yellow 
dye,  sensitising  for  the  blue  and  violet,  but  conferring  no 
sensitiveness  for  red,   yellow,   and  green. 

These  three  emulsions  are  separately  treated  in  a  centri- 
fugal, the  dyed  masses  of  silver  haloid  mixed  in  suitable  pro- 
portions, the  mixture  again  emulsioned  with  plain  gelatine 
solution,  coated  and  the  plate  dried.  Since  the  dyes  used  in 
the  above  process  are  absorbed  by  the  silver  haloid  and 
retained  by  it  with  greater  or  less  tenacity,  on  mixing  the 
three  dyed  masses  and  subsequently  emulsionising  them, 
there  is  no  exchange  of  colouring  matters,  the  separate  silver 
haloid  grains  (purple,  blue,  and  yellow)  being  held  im- 
bedded in  a  finely-divided  state  in  the  colourless  gela- 
tine. Of  these,  in  accordance  with  the  assumption  made  above, 
the  purple  are  affected  only  by  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum, 
the  blue  only  by  the  red,  and  the  yellow  only  by  the  blue  and 
violet  portion  of  the  spectrum.  The  active  colours  are  thus 
complementary  to  the  respective  colours  of  the  grains,  whilst 
the  inactive  rays  are  similar  in  colour  to  those  of  each  set  of 
grains  respectively.  It  follows  that  the  finished  plate  will 
be  black. 

B.  A  second  possible  method  is  as  follows  :  — A  panchromatic 
emulsion  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  gelatine  in  each 
case  dyed  with  a  purple,  blue,  and  yellow  colouring  matter 
respectively.  The  dj^es  should  affect  only  the  gelatine,  and 
thus  serve  as  selection  filters  for  the  silver  haloid  grains  of  the 
panchromatic  emulsion.  From  this  stage  forward  the  process 
may  be  conducted  in  two  ways  :  — We  may  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  Storza  to  coat  a  support  with  the  three  emulsions  on  each 
other,  as  in  making  the  three-film  Szczepanik  bleach-out 
paper^  ;  or  an  alternative  consists  in  weakly  tanning  the  three 
dyed  emulsions  in  order  to  deprive  the  dye  of  its  power  of 
diffusion,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  centrifugal,  freeing  it  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  gelatine  ;  then  mixing,  then  emulsion- 
ising the  mixture  with  colourless  gelatine  solution,  and  finally 
coating  and  drying  the  plates.  In  this  case  each  separate 
panchromatic  grain  of  silver  haloid  is  surrounded  by  a  cell  of 
coloured  gelatine,  which  acts  as  a  special  selective  filter  for 
the  particle  of  emulsion.  We  should  thus  have,  in  the  colour- 
less gelatine,  purple  grains  sensitive  only  to  red  and  violet, 
blue  only  to  green,  blue,  and  violet,  and,  lastly,  yellow  grains 
affected  only  by  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays.  The  colour  of 
the  active  rays  would  thus  be  similar  to  that  of  the  particles 
in  question,  whilst  the  complementary  colour  in  each  case  would 
be  inactive.  Thus,  in  this  description  of  plate  also,  we  will 
call  it  the  B  plate,  the  final  colour  would  be  black. 

1.  We  should  thus  have  two  different  plates,  A  and  B,  con- 
taining coloured  grains,  purple,  blue,  and  yellow,  embedded  in 
colourless  gelatine.  In  the  case  of  the  A  plate  the  grains 
become  developable  by  light  of  the  complementary  colour, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  B  plate  the  developable  condition  is 
produced  by  light  of  the  same  colour. 

2.  We  make  exposures  of  coloured  objects  by  means  of  these 
two  plates.  The  result  of  development  is  shown  diagrammati- 
cally  in  Tables  I.  and  II. 

Tadle  J. 
Type  A  of  Plate. 


Colour  01 
Grain*. 

Colour  in  Subject. 

Bed. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Purple. 

Purple ... 

Blue 

YeUow  .. 

Silver 
haloid. 
Silver. 

Hllver 
haloid. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Sliver 
haloid. 

Silver. 

Silver 

haloid. 
Sliver 

haloid. 

Silver. 

Sliver 
haloid. 
Silver. 

Silver 

haloid. 
Silver 

haloid. 
Silver. 

Silver 
haloid. 

Silver. 

Sliver. 

Tablk  II. 
Type  B  of  Plate. 


Colour  in  Subject. 

Grains. 

Bed. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Purple. 

Purple  ... 

Blue 

Yellow  .. 

Silver. 

Silvfr 
haloid. 
Silver. 

Silver 

haloid. 
Silver 
haloid. 
Sliver. 

Silver 
Imloul. 
Silver. 

■    Silver. 

Silver 
lialoid. 
Sliver. 

Silver 
baloi  1. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

silver 
haloid. 

Silver. 

Silver 

haloid. 
Silver 

haloid. 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  coloured  pictures  from  the  plates  thus 
developed  we  must  subject  them  to  a  treatment  which  on  tech- 
nical grounds  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  possible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  final  result  required,  such  treatment  may  be  one 
or  other  of  two  kinds. 

(a)  The  treatment  applied  to  the  developed  plate  is  designed 
either  to  leave  the  dye  of  the  developed  grains  unaltered  and 
to  destroy  or  remove  the  dye  of  the  undeveloped  grains,  or 

(b)  To  leave  unaltered  the  dye  of  the  undeveloped  grains  and 
to  remove  or  destroy  that  of  the  developed  grains. 

4.  That  such  distinct  forms  of  treatment  are  quite  possible, 
and  have,  indeed,  been  achieved  in  practice  to  some  extent, 
will  be  shown  in  a  later  paragraph.  Here  we  must  only 
describe  the  result  of  these  two  kinds  of  treatment  (a)  and  (b) 
on  the  exposed  and  developed  types  of  plate  A  and  B.  It  will 
be  seen  we  may  here  obtain  the  four  combinations  Ao,  A6, 
Bo,  B6. 

Let  us  trace  the  result  of  one  of  these  combinations,  say 
An,  in  order  to  obtain  the  result  we  require  only  in  Table  I., 
which  applies  to  the  A  type  of  plate,  to  substitute  throughout 
the  word  "  silver  "  by  the  desis^nation  of  the  colour  of  the 
grain  in  question,  and  to  leave  blank  the  spaces  corresponding 
with  "  silver  haloid."  Then  the  course  of  treatment  described 
as  a  results  in  the  dye  of  the  developed  silver  grains  being 
retained  whilst  that  of  the  undeveloped  silver  grains  is 
destroyed  or  removed.  We  can  thus  express  the  result  by  the 
following  Table  III.,  in  regard  to  which  we  must  note  that  the 

Table  III. 
TyPE  A  OF  Plate  :  Treatment  a. 


Colour  of 

C'doiii-  in  Suhjt-ct. 

Grains. 

lied. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Bine. 

Violet. 

Purple. 

Purple    

Blue. 

Purple. 
Blue. 

Purple. 

Purple. 
Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Blue    

nine. 

Yellow    .■... 

Yellow. 

Result 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Purple. 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

=  Tbeoretlc*ll7  the  nccesilve  coatings  of  emulsions  appears  to  me  doubtful. 


colours,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  film,  would  be 
form,ed  according  to  the  subtractive  method.  After  removal  of 
all  the  silver  and  silver  haloid,  we  should  thus  have  a  plate  in 
the  complementary  colours.  We  must,  however,  still  discover 
how  matters  have  fared  with  the  reproduction  of  light  intensi- 
ties in  the  subject — that  is  to  say,  the  reproduction  of  a  scale 
of  white,  grey,  and  black  tones. 

White  light  will  have  caused  the  whole  of  the  grains  to 
become  developable  :  in  those  portions  affected  by  white  light 
all  the  dyes  will  be  left,  and  the  portions  will,  therefore,  appear 
black.  In  those  parts  where  the  sensitive  film  receives  no 
light  (black  portions  of  the  original  subject)  all  the  dyes  will 
be  destroyed  or  removed,  and  these  parts  of  the  plate  will 
appear  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent.  Thus,  a  scale  of 
tones  will  be  reproduced  again  as  its  complementary  (a 
negative). 

We  can  trace  the  course  of  things  in  a  similar  way  in  the  case 
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of  B6.  The  treatment  b  causes  the  retention  of  the  dye  in  those 
parts  where  there  is  no  silver  deposit  produced  by  the  developer 
— that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  unaltered  silver  haloid.  Thus, 
in  Table  II.,  which  applies  to  a  plate  of  the  B  type,  we  require 
to  write  throughout  the  name  of  the  respective  dye  where  the 
words  "  silver  haloid  "  stand,  and  to  leave  a  blank  in  place  of 
the  word  "  silver."     We  thus  obtain  the  following  table  :  — 

Table  IV. 
Type  B  of  Plate  ;  Treatment  b. 


Colour  ot 

Cdlonr  Id 

Subject. 

OralDB. 

Bed. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Blue. 

VIoleU 

»alpU. 

Bl^e. 

Purple. 
Blue. 

Purple. 

Purple. 
Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Blue    

Blue 

Yellow    

Yellow. 

Besolt 

Blue. 

Violet 

Purple. 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Oreen. 

We  can  summarise  all  these  different  combinations  of  procet* 
in  the  two  tables  V.  and  VI.,  denoting  a  reproduction  in 
facsimile  by  +,  and  one  in  complementary  or  negative  manner 
as  — . 

Table  V. 


The  reproduction  of  colour  would  thus  be  again  comple- 
mentary, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reproduction  of  a  scale  of 
tones  would  this  time  be  in  facsimile,  as  may  be  seen  by  repeat- 
ing the  mental  process  already  described  above.  Where  white 
light  acts  all  the  grains  will  be  developed — that  is  to  say,  the 
dyes  will  be  destroyed  and  the  plate  will  appear  colourless  in 
these  parts. 


Typ*  of  PlaU. 

A.    Light  of  complementary 
colour  active. 

B.    LIglit  of  Bimllar  eoUmr 
active. 

Trentment  a  filUer 
Image  relnlne  d}e)... 

Aa. 
Colour,  -.     Honochroma,  -. 

Ba 
Colour,  +.    Monocbroroa,  - . 

Treatment  h  (tlWer 
Image  deatroys  dye) 

Ah 
Colour,  +.     Uonoclirome,  +. 

B6 
Colonr, -.   Monoehroma, -I-. 

Table  VI. 


Type  of  plate. 

Treatment. 

Reproduction  of 
colour. 

Bepruductlon  of  mono- 
chrome. 

A 
A 
B 
B 

a 
b 
a 
b 

1   ++  1 

+ 
+ 

We  must  now  proceed  to  describe  which  forms  of  process  may 
be  used  in  printing,  and  in  what  way  the  modes  of  treatment 
a  and  b  may  be  carried  out.  E.  Lutheb. 


THE     IVES    TRIPAK    SYSTEM     OF    COLOUR     PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[In  supplement  to  the  particulars  given  of  this  Ives  three-colour  process  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Ives  printed  in  the  "  Colour  Photo- 
graphy "  Supplement  for  July  last,  page  49,  we  may  reprint  here  the  directions  for  the  working  of  the  process  now  issued  by 
Messrs.  Ives'  Inventions,  Ltd.,  939,  Eightli  Avenue,  New  York,  by  whom  the  apparatus  and  materials  for  the  process  are  supplied. — 
Eds.  "Colour  Photography"  Supplement.] 


The  plate  pack  consists  of  three  plates,  a  red  (R),  a  green  (G), 
and  a  blue  (B)  sensitive  plate,  made  up  in  a  pack,  to  be  handled 
like  a  single  plate.  In  one  plate-holder.  When  the  plate-holder  is 
put  in  the  camera,  the  B  plate  is  turned  down  in  the  camera  befopa 
exposing,  and  they  are  put  in  separate  grooves  of  a  tank,  or  in  a 
"  Tripak "    developing   rack    for   development. 

The  blue-sensitive  plate  (B)  is  hinged  by  a  flexible  strip  to  a 
backing  card,  and  the  R  and  G  plates  are  enclosed  face  to  face 
between  them,  as  between  the  covers  of  a  book.  When  the  plate 
pack  is  placed  in  the  plate-holder,  with  the  backing  card  on  top, 
the  R  and  G  plates  rest  on  ledges,  but  the  B  plate,  cut  shorter,  is 
free  to  turn  down  in  the  camera  when  the  slide  is  removed.  The 
backing  card  serves  to  protect  from  overhead  light  when  handling 
in  the  dark-room  and  bears  a  label  near  the  hinged  edge  to  show 
how  it  should  be  inserted  in  the  plate-holder.  The  plate  pack  is 
lifted  from  the  box  by  the  hinged  edge,  and  held  together  by  thumb 
and  finger  to  prevent  the  loose  R  and  G  plates  from  slipping  out, 
and  deposited  face  down  in  the  open  plate-holder,  and  the  back 
closed  and  locked. 

The  regular  Tripak  lantern-slide  camera  is  in  box-form  with  a 
lens  and  shutter,  on  a  bellows  front,  which  may  be  drawn  out  to 
sharply  focus  objects  as  close  as  six  feet.  To  focua  on  still  closer 
objects,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  "portrait"  cap  lens.  A 
cheaper  camera  is  made,  with  slip  tube  for  focussing. 

The  reflector  and  platft-lifter  used  in  making  negatives  with  the 
"  plate  pack  "  are  operated  from  the  outside,  the  first  by  a  lever 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  second  by  a  small  spring  lever  on  the 
left,  and  are  out  of  the  way  when  plate  packs  are  not  being  used. 
The  7x5  Tripak  camera  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  "  Lantern 
Slide  "  size,  but  with  a  different  and  more  extended  focussing  front. 
The  stereoscopic  camera  is  also  similar  in  construction  and  operation, 
but  with  an  internal  focussing  front  carrying  a  pair  of  single 
achromatic  lenses  behind  fixed  inverting  prisms. 

COMPENSATIXG    SCREENS. 

To  perfect  the  colour  selection  and  at  the  same  time  equalise  the 


action  of  light  on  the  three  plates,  especial  compensating  screens  or 
ray  filters  are  used  in  a  suitable  holder  either  behind  or  in  front  of 
the  lens.  Several  of  these  are  supplied  with  each  camera  and 
instructions  which  to  use  are  given  in  each  box  of  plate-packs,  in 
accordance  with  factory  tests  of  the  emulsions  used  in  coating  the 
plates.  The  compensating  screen  is  to  be  removed  when  the  camera 
is  used  for  making  ordinary  negatives,  but  mutt  always  he  in,  place 
fur  colour  photography  exposures.  It  can  also  be  left  in  as  a  colour 
screen  for  single  orthochromatic  negatives  in  place  of  dropping  the 
reflector,  when  a  light  screen  is  preferable  to  a  deep  one. 
The  Exposure. 
When  the  plate-holder  has  been  inserted  the  reflector  must  be 
turned  to  the  top  of  the  box,  if  it  is  not  already  there,  by  means 
of  the  lever  on  the  right.  The  slide  may  then  be  removed  and  the 
B  plate  allowed  to  fall  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  camera.  If  the 
camera  happens  to  be  pointing  upward,  the  plate  will  not  fall  until 
the  camera  is  tilted  forward,  to  provide  for  which  it  has  a  hinged 
base  board,  permitting  it  to  be  tilted  forward  to  drop  the  plate  and 
then  allowed  to  resume  its  original  position.  After  the  B  plata 
falls  down,  the  reflector  must  be  dropped  into  position,  and  the 
can\era  is  ready  to>  make  an  exposure.  After  exposure,  the  reflector 
is£rst  lifted  by  the  right-hand  lever,  then  the  B  plate  by  the  lever 
on  the  left  side,  and  held  up  (with  light  pressure,  to  prevent  the 
plate-holder  from  being  pushed  back)  while  the  slide  is  being 
inserted  in  the  holder.  The  operations  are  quite  as  simple  as  the 
winding  of  the  spool  film  in  Kodak  photography  and  more  quickly 

performed. 

Time  of  Exposcbe. 
The  plate  packs  can  be  made  up  in  two  ways — either  with  the 
G  plate  at  the  back  (No.  1),  or  with  the  R  plate  at  the  back  (No.  2), 
the  compensating  screen  being  made  to  suit  the  kind  of  plat«  pack 
used.  The  No.  1  plate  packs  are  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  No.  2, 
but  perhaps  may  not  give  quite  as  perfect  colour  selection.  They 
require  one  second  exposures  on  an  open  landscape,  in  best  sunlight. 
Other  exposures  may  be   estimated   upon  this  basis.    In 
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-exposing  upon  landscapes  without  figures,  it  is  recommended  to  reduce 
the  aperture  to  fjlb  and  expose  four  times  as  long  ae  the  estimated 

time  at  fjB. 

Dkvelopiient. 

The  process  of  developing  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions in  order  to  insure  good  results.  The  kind  and  strength  of 
■developer,  temperature,  and  time  of  development  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out  to  yield  the  most  perfect  negatives  for  this  pur- 
pose.    The  most  suitable  developer  is  Glycin,  used  in  a  tank. 

Stock  Solution  op  Gltcin: 

Hot  water  80  ozs. 

Sulphite  of  soda  3  ozs- 

Glycin    1  oz- 

Carbonate  of  potash  5i  ozs. 

Bromide  of  potassium    60  grs. 

To  use,  take  one  part  of  stock  solution  and  one  part  of  water, 
sufficient  to  nearly  fill  the  tank.  This  developer  keeps  remarkably 
well,  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  weeks.  If,  while  it 
still  remains  clear,  the  negatives  appear  too  thin  after  many  have 
been  developed,  they  may  be  left  in  somewhat  longer,  or  the 
developer  strengthened  by  adding  a  little  fresh  undiluted  stock, 
stirring  it  up  well  to  secure  perfect  mixture. 

The  pack  can  he  dissected  in  the  dark-room  and  the  plates  placed 
one  at  a  time  in  separate  grooves  of  a  rubber  tank  filled  with  the 
developer,  which  is  then  covered  to  exclude  light  and  the  plates 
taken  out  and  transferred  to  water  after  live  minutes  if  the  developer 
is  at  70  deg.  Fahr.,  or  after  eight  minutes  at  60  deg.  The 
developer  should  never  be  warmer  than  70  deg.  or  colder  than  60 
deg.  Correct  exposure  will  insure  good  negatives  under  these  con- 
■ditions. 

Instead  of  dissecting  the  plate  pack  to  develop  it,  it  may  be 
placed  in  a  Tripak  developing  rack  in  which  it  opens  like  a  book, 
permitting  the  plates  to  be  held  apart  by  a  spring  lock.  The  rack 
containing  the  opened  pack  is  then  immersed  in  the  developing 
tank  and  left  the  required  time,  after  which  it  is  lifted  out, 
immersed  in  water  for  a  minute  or  more,  and  then  the  plates  taken 
-out  one  at  a  time  and  placed  in  hypo  to  fix.  This  method  of  develop 
ing  will  be  adopted  by  all  who  give  it  a  trial.  After  the  plates  are 
removed  from  the  rack  it  must  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried 
before  using  again.  The  negatives  for  Tripak  colour  photography 
should  be  fully  detailed,  but  thinner  than  would  be  desired  for 
making  Solio  prints.  The  photographer  who  does  not  care  to  develop 
his  negatives  and  make  the  colour  prints,  can  return  the  plate-pack 
undeveloped  to  the  box,  and  send  it,  properly  sealed,  to  a  trade 
Tripak  colour  printer,  to  be  developed  and  printed  from. 

Idkxtific.\tion  of  Xeg.\tivf.s. 

The  B  negative  may  always  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
shorter  than  the  other  two.  The  R  and  G  are  distinguished  by 
having  a  small  piece  chipped  oS.  one  corner  of  the  R  plate  in  No.  1 
plate-packs,  or  the  G  plate  in  No.  2  plate-packs. 

Important  Note. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  perfect  yellow  can 
be  obtained  in  pot  coloured  glass,  the  reflector  in  the  Tripak  camera  is 
a  coated  one,  with  hard  varnish  surface,  and  the  coating  upon  the 
upper  surface,  as  the  reflector  is  used  in  the  camera.  This  coated 
surface  may  be  dusted  off  with  a  soft  camel-hair  brush,  but  must 
not  be  rubbed.  The  lower  reflecting  surface  can  be  cleaned  with 
moist  soft  linen,  like  any  glass,  and  must  be  kept  clean.  The  coated 
;eide  need  never  be  injured,  but  if  a  reflector  is  broken  or  otherwise 
damaged,  a  new  one  can  be  obtained  for  $1  (small  sizes),  or  $2 
(7  x  5  camera).     Avoid  finger  marks  on  the  reflects. 

Tripak  Colour  Pbint  TRAusp-^aEiSxiES. 

Adequate  instruction  for  making  Tripak  process  colour  trans- 
parencies occupies  considerable  space  in  print,  because  operations 
that  take  only  a  few  moments  of  time,  and  would  be  understood  at 
once  from  seeing  them  practically  demonstrated,  must,  in  the  absence 
of  such  practical  demonstration,  be  explained  in  great  detaU.  If,  there- 
fore, the  instructions  given  make  the  work  appear  to  be  a  rather  for- 
midable undertaking,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  complete  triple 
print  transparency  can  be  made,  mounted  in  register  between  glasses, 
«nd  sealed  up  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  that  no  more  time  than  that 
IB  necessary  to  get  the  very  best  results  when  the  negatives  have 
*een  correctly  exposed  and  developed,    and    the    prints    correctly 


exposed.  It  is  in  order  to  obtain  good  results  when  the  negatives 
and  print  exposures  are  not  ideally  correct,  or  to  modify  the  result 
for  artistic  purposes,  that  one  should  understand  much  more  than 
the  simple  routine  of  operations. 

Tbanspabencies  on  Gel.itixe-Bromide  Co.^ted  Collodion  Film. 

Gelatine-bromide  coated  celluloid  film  as  originally  used  for 
making  coloured  relief-print  transparencies  was  open  to  the  objec- 
tions that  the  relief  obtained  was  much  too  high,  making  them  slow 
to  develop,  difficult  to  colour  up  properly,  slow  to  dry,  troublesome 
to  do  local  treatment  on,  wanting  in  sharpness,  and  not  satisfactory 
for  lantern-slides  unless  sealed  up  with  Canada  balsam.  The  Tripak 
system  of  colour  photography  owes  its  inception  to  the  discovery 
that  these  defects  of  the  process  could  be  removed  by  substituting 
bichromated  fish  glue  on  collodion  for  bichromated  gelatine  on  cellu- 
loid, but  the  same  results  are  now  obtained  with  gelatine  by  incor- 
porating in  the  coating  a  soluble  dye  which  serves  to  limit  the  depth 
of  penetration  of  the  photograjihically  active  light,  but  which  is  dis- 
charged in  development  and  subsequent  operations,  and  by  treating 
the  developer  relief  print  with  dilute  chromic  acid  to  sharpen  it  up 
and  mordant  it  for  the  dyes.  By  this  means,  sharp,  low  relief 
prints  are  made,  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  made  by  the  patent 
fish-glue  collodion  process,  and  the  incorporation  of  bromide  of 
silver  in  the  gelatine  makes  it  possible  to  watch  and,  within  limits, 
to  control  the  development.     This  process  also  is  patented. 

Tlie  Tripak  gelatine-collodion  film  is  sent  out  sensitised  ready  for 
use :  fast  (GCF),  which  keeps  good  for  weeks,  and  slow  (GCS),  which 
keeps  good   for  months. 

Special  printing  frames  are  provided  for  holding  the  three  nega- 
tives side  by  side,  and  the  sensitive  films  are  sent  out  cut  to  size 
for  covering  the  three  negatives  (in  the  smaller  sizes),  so  that  one 
exposure  to  light  only  is  necessary  for  the  three  images. 

The  film  should  be  handled  before  development  only  in  gaslight, 
or  very  subdued  daylight,  or  in  a  room  or  closet  having  a  yellow 
glass  window.  It  must  be  placed  in  the  printing  frame  collodion 
(glossy)  side  against  the  negatives,  the  back  put  in  and  the  exposure 
made  to*  light  in  the  usual  way.  Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  film 
and  some  tendency  to  buckle,  it  is  generally  best  to  expose  to 
direct  sunlight.  If  printed  in  diffused  light,  keep  the  frame  back 
some  feet  from  the  window.  Diffused  light  is  less  likely  to  show 
up  scratches  or  bubbles  in  the  glass,  or  make  pinholes  from  dust. 

The  time  of  exposure  is  measured  by  a  modified  Woodbury  photo- 
meter, having  a  central  opening  surrounded  by  eight  num- 
bered tints.  A  small  piece  of  fresh  dry  Solio  paper  is  inserted 
so  as  to  cover  the  central  opening,  and  the  photo- 
meter placed  in  the  same  light  as  the  printing  frame.  With 
moderately  thin,  clear  negatives,  the  GCF  film  will  probably  require 
printing  only  until  the  Solio  paper  matches  tint  4.  The  print*  when 
fully  developed  should  show  all  details,  but  the  extreme  high-lights 
may  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  clear.  Some  of  the  film  is  sent  out 
to  cut  up  into  larger  sizes  than  generally  required,  in  order  that 
trimmed-off  strips  may  be  used  for  test  exposures. 

The  GCS  film  is  very  much  slower,  requiring  from  five  to  twenty 
minutes'  printing  in  clear  sunlight,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  print 
to  between  7  and  8  on  the  scale,  and  then  repeat  the  operation  with 
a  fresh  piece  of  Solio  paper. 

The  exposed  film  is  developed  in  hot  water  (temperature  about 
120  deg.  Fahr.),  to  which  a  little  ammonia  may  be  added  to  hasten 
development  and  rapidly  discharge  the  dye. 

The  best  developing  utensil  is  a  lipped  agateware  pail,  about  eleven 
inches  deep,  resting  on  a  small  gas  stove  used  to  heat  the  water.  The 
gas  flame  may  be  turned  high  until  the  required  temperature  is 
attained,  and  then  if  turned  quite  low  the  temperature  may  be 
kept  pretty  constant.  The  prints  should  be  held  by  spring  clips 
at  two  corners,  and  suspended  vertically  from  a  horizontal  wire  or 
rod  resting  on  the  rim  of  the  pail.  Development  is  usually  complete 
*ni  less  than  five  minutes  when  the  film  is  fresh.  Tentative  develop- 
ment, giving  control,  consists  in  commencing  with  clear  water  at 
100  deg.  Fahr.,  and  increasing  the  temperature,  and  finally  adding 
ammonia  if  necessary  to  develop  as  far  as  desired. 

Short  exposures  with  l^w  temperature  development  will  yield  the 
same  detail  as  longer  exposures  with  higher  temperature  develop- 
ment, but  the  latter  procedure  will  yield  flatter  (softer)  prints, 
and  is  better  for  comparatively  dense,   contrasty   negatives.     Film 
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that  is  Hearing  its  age  limit  also  giv«s  softer  prints,  Hid  is  more 
sensitive  than  when  fresh. 

When  the  print  is  fnlly  developed,  it  is  immersed  face  up  in  a 
tray  of  dilute  chromic  acid  (30  grains  to  16  ozs.  water)  for  one 
minute,  then  washed  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  immersed  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  solution  to  dissolve  out  the  bromide  of  silver,  and 
finally  rinsed  with  water.  It  may  then  either  be  dried  first,  or,  to 
save  time,  cut  apart  while  still  wet  and  each  image  immersed  face  up 
(handling  with  a  spring  clip  attached  to  one  end)  in  its  appropriate 
dyo  bath— the  print  from  the  R  negative  in  peacock  blue,  that  from 
:the  (}  negative  in  magenta,  and  that  from  the  B  negative  in  yellow. 

Rock  the  dishes  gently,  or  dip  the  prints  in  and  out  for  a  few 
seconds.  They  will  usually  colour  up  fully  in  five  minutes,  and 
should  then  be  removed,  one  at  a  time,  dipped  once  directly  into 
and  out  of  clear  water,  then  into  dilute  acetic  acid  (1  oz.  of  30  per 
cent,  acid  to  9  oz.  water),  then  hung  up  by  spring  clips  to  drain 
and  dry.  They  will  dry  quickly  if  hung  near  a  steam  or  hot-air 
radiator.  When  partly  dry,  clinging  drops  may  be  removed  by 
pressing  the  prints  lightly  between  clean  blotters. 

When  quite  dry,  the  prints  may  be  superposed  in  register  on  a 
•glass,  and  if  found  correct,  permanently  registered  and  bound 
between  two  glasses.  Always  be  sure  that  the  prints  are  perfectly 
•dry,  front  and  back,  before  trying  to  superpose  them. 

A  sheet  of  tracing  cloth  stretched  across  a  window  makes  a  good 
background  against  which  to  examine  prints  at  all  stages. 

When  the  subject  has  been  suitably  lighted,  the  negative  correctly 
■e.xposed  and  developed,  and  the  prints  correctly  exposed,  excellent 
results  will  be  obtained  by  the  operations  described.  As  in  all 
■other  photographic  processes,  errors  of  exposure  and  development 
affect  the  work  unfavourably,  and  there  is  less  latitude  for  such 
•errors  in  colour  photography  because  defects  of  gradation,  which 
might  pass  unnoticed  or  not  be  considered  seriously  objectionable 
in  monochrome  photography,  may  be  offensively  evident  in  colour 
rendering.  For  example,  one  often  sees  photographic  portraits  in 
which  the  high-lights  on  the  face  are  as  white  as  the  shirt  front,  but 
a  colour  photograph  in  which  flesh  was  anywhere  reproduced  like 
starched  linen  would  be  an  abomination.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  is  important  to  make  rather  thin,  clear,  well-detailed  negatives, 
so  that  every  gradation  is  sure  to  be  reproduced  in  the  colour 
prints. 

Rsh-Glue  Film  Tr.insparen-cies. 

Fish  glue  collodion  film  can  be  supplied  in  place  of  the  GCF  or  GCS 
•gelatine  film.  It  is  sent  out  cnt  to  size  (4  x  9|,  5  x  7,  or  5  x  8)  and 
mounted  collodion  side  out  on  thin  cards,  with  label  and  date  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  card.  The  card  bearing  the  film  is  placed  in 
-the  printing  frame  to  expose,  and  the  film  afterwards  detached  and 
turned  over  on  a  glass  plate,  to  which  it  is  damped  at  one  edge  to 
develop.  It  develops  when  sufficiently  fresh  under  a  stream  of  cold 
water  in  about  one  minute,  but  it  is  safer  to  develop  three  minutes, 
and  to  use  warm  (not  hot)  water  when  the  film  is  getting  old.  The 
developed  print  is  without  colour,  and  requires  no  clearing,  but  is 
passed  through  the  chromic  acid  bath  and  then  washed,  after  which 
the  operations  are  the  same  as  with  the  gelatine  collodion  film.  The 
fish-glue  film  should  be  used  up  within  a  few  days,  as  it  does  not 
Tceep  as  well  as  the  gelatine  film,  and  allowance  must  also  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  it  increases  perceptibly  in  sensitiveness  from  day 
to  day,  and  is  faster  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Keep  unexposed 
film  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

The  Tripak  Dte  Bath.s. 

Material  for  making  the  Tripak  dye  baths  is  supplied  in  glass 
tuhos,  the  contents  of  each  to  be  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  hot  water 
and  then  filtered  through  paper.  These  baths  should  not  be 
tampered  with,  as  they  are  carefully  adjusted  to  work  harmoniously. 
Sometimes  the  peacock  print  may  prove  relatively  too  weak,  in  whicii 
ease  it  will  take  more  colour  by  re-immersion  after  it  has  once  been 
coloured,  passed  through  the  acetic  bath  and  dried,  but  no  acid 
should  be  added  directly  to  the  dye  bath.  'Hie  same  is  true  of  the 
yellow  print  and  dye  bath. 

Dye  baths  and  all  other  solutions  should  be  kept  filtered  clean,  as 
foreign  matter  is  apt  to  attach  itself  to  the  colloid  relief. 

At  any  time  after  the  developed  print  has  been  through  the 
chromic  acid  bath  it  may  be  safely  clamped  face  up.  on  a  glass 
held  under  the  tap  and  brushed  gently  with  a  soft,  flat  camel's  hair 


brush  to  remove  any  adhering  dust  or  aediment.    If  the  deWoping 

water  and  all  of  the  solutions  are  kept  filtered  clean  and  dust  avoided 
this  should  not  b»  necessary  j  but  as  it  takes  only  a  minute  of  time 
it  may  be  advised  as  a  regular  routine  procedure,  which  may  jterhapr 
best  be  done  after  the  hypo  bath,  or  after  cutting  the  images  a[>art 
if  the  print  is  not  first  dried. 

CORIIECTION   OF   ErXOKS. 

Within  limits,  defects  due  to  incorrect  exposures  or  development 
of  negatives  can  be  compensated  for  in  the  print  making  or  dyeing. 
Thus,  prints  can  be  made  with  longer  or  shorter  exposures,  dyed  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  etc.,  and  always  if  the  result  turns  out  to 
be  "off  key  "  because  one  of  the  prints  is  relatively  too  strong  or 
too  weak,  that  print  alone  can  be  reduced  by  washing  or  strengthened 
by  reimmersing  in  the  dye  bath  and  transferring  directly  to  the 
acetic  bath  instead  of  first  rinsing  in  water. 

Naturally,  nothing  but  practical  experience  will  make  perfect  in 
such  work,  and  it  is  recommended  to  do  some  practice  work  with 
narrow  strips  of  sensitive  film,  which  should  be  long  enough  to  extend 
over  the  three  negatives,  but  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  wide. 
A  practical  demonstration  of  the  manipulations  by  an  expert  is 
desirable,  and  should  be  witnessed  if  possible.  In  any  case,  if 
unsatisfactory  results  are  obtained,  it  is  well  to  send  the  negatives 
and  prints  to  headquarters  for  criticism  and  instruction ;  and  at  a 
fair  price  for  cost  of  labour,  prints  can  be  made  by  an  expert  and 
returned  with  record  of  exposure,  time  of  dyeing,  etc. 

Before  finally  mounting  the  prints  in  register  they  should  be  held 
face  down  on  clean  paper  and  the  collodion  side  wiped  off  with  a 
damp  cloth  or  blotter,  to  remove  any  dye  which  may  have  become 
attached  and  dried  on. 

StnpERPOsiNO  THE  CoLOUE  Puiirrs  IN  Rkcisteb. 

The  peacock  blue  print  is  first  laid  down,  face  up,  on  a  piece  of 
clear  glass  of  suitable  size,  and  clamped  at  one  edge  with  a  wide 
'steel  spring  clip ;  the  crimson  print  is  then  laid  upon  this  and  shifted 
by  the  thumbs  until  it  exactly  fits  over  the  peacock  blue  print,  detail 
for  detail,  then  held  in  place  by  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand 
while  the  spring  clip  is  removed  and  used  to  clamp  both  of  the 
pictures  together  on  the  glass,  then  the  yellow  print  is  superposed 
and  registered  and  clamped  in  the  same  way,  and  then  another  glass 
put  over  all  to  the  edge  of  the  clip,  to  press  them  flat  together  for 
examination.  The  registering  appears  more  difficult  by  reason  of 
the  tendency  of  prints  to  curl  more  or  less ;  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  see  that  details  anywhere  two  inches  apart  between  the  thumbs 
are  in  register,  to  be  sure  that  everything  will  be  when  pressed  flat. 

If  the  trial  register  shows  that  the  result  is  quite  satisfactory,  the 
prints  may  be  permanently  mounted  as  follows:  — 

First  trim  off  with  scissors  any  film  which  extends  over  the 
edges  of  the  glass — best  to  trim  it  a  little  smaller  than  the  glass. 
Then  upon  one  edge  trim  the  peacock  print  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  inside  the  edge  of  the  glass,  the  magenta  print  a  little  shorter 
and  the  yellow  print  still  shorter,  so  that  the  edges  lie  like  suc- 
cessive steps  up  from  the  edge  of  the  glass.  Now,  holding  the  prints 
flat,  apply  one  strip  of  gummed  paper  over  all  the  edges,  thus  fasten- 
ing them  together  in  register  and  to  the  glass  at  one  edge.  Finally,  put 
on  a  cover  glass  and  bind  together  like  a  lantern-slide  or  po«e 
parlout.  It  is  best  to  bind  the  prints  only  on  one  edge,  as  otherwise 
changes  of  temperature  may  affect  the  register.  Large  sizes  intended 
for  window  transparencies  may  be  backed  with  ground  glass. 

Fidelity  to  nature  is  not  always  desired  in  colour  photography, 
and  the  artistic  amateur  may  wish  to  modify  the  colours  to  suit  his 
individual  taste.     This  may  be  done  with  considerable  facility. 

The  dyes  used  are  mordanted  by  the  chromic  oxide  and  discharged 
by  alkalies,  and  for  this  reason,  combined  with  the  remarkable  tenuity 
of  the  glue  relief,  local  treatment  can  be  given  with  extraordinary 
facility.  Any  colour  which  is  in  excess  may  be  discharged  gradually, 
without  destroying  the  photographic  gradations,  by  means  of  a  brush 
containing  extremely  dilute  ammonia  (2  drops  to  a  pint  of  water)  and 
the  action  stopped  instantly  by  applying  a  blotter.  For  example,  a 
blue  can  be  given  a  brighter  hue  by  discharging  any  yellow  which 
may  be  preseiit  on  that  part  of  the  yellow  print;  it  can  be  given  a 
more  peacock  hue  by  discharging  some  of  the  colour  in  that  part 
of  the  magenta  po-int,  or  more  purple  by  discharging  some  of  the 
colour  in  that  part  of  the  peacock  print.    Greens  are  intensified  by 
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discharging  magenta,  reds  by  discharging  peacock,  pinks  by  dis- 
charging peacock  and  yellow,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  if  the  prints  are  superposed  so  as  to  bring  the  yellow 
print  face  up  on  top  of  the  others,  reds,  greens,  and  blues  can  be 
intensified  by  applying  magenta  or  peacock  dye  bath  solution  locally 
with  a  small  brush  on  the  yellow  relief  print,  into  which  they  will 
absorb  without  discharging  the  yellow,  the  amount  taken  up  depend- 
ing on  strength  of  solution,  time  left  on,  etc.  Apply  a  clean 
blotter  to  remove  the  liquid  dye  as  soon  as  sufficient  is  absorbed, 
and  if  lint  from  the  blotter  sticks  to  the  print  it  can  be  brushed  off 
with  a  wad  of  soft  woollen  cloth  after  the  eurface  becomes  perfectly 
dry. 

When  the  colour  print  exposures  are  made  in  direct  sunlight,  the 
sharp  reproduction  of  the  grain  in  the  negatives  sometimes  gives  a 
ground-glass  effect  which  by  scattering  light  makes  them  practically 
less  transparent  for  projection  purposes  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  Whenever  it  proves  desirable,  the  prints  for  lantern  slides  (only), 
(after  trial  register  shows  them  to  be  quite  satisfactory),  should  be 
apart  and  varnished  with  thin  benzole-dammar  varnish,  which  may 
be  applied  with  a  small  camel-hair  brush,  on  the  face  of  the  print 
only,  after  which  they  should  be  dried  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
superposing  again.  A  smooth,  even  coating  of  the  varnish  is  easily 
obtained  by  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  inclined  print  and  sweep- 
ing the  brush  from  side  to  side,  each  time  a  little  lower,  until  the 
lower"   edge  is  reached. 

If  the  prints  show  any  pinholes,  they  can  best  be  touched  out 
with  a  sharp  lead  pencil,  working  on  the  varnished  surface  of  the 
top  print  when  all  are  finally  registered  and  fastened  down. 

NoTK  ON  Lighting,  etc. 

A  weD-known  photographer  who  had  considerable  experience  with 
the  Autochrome  process  remarked  that  one  must  learn  the  art  of 
lighting  all  over  again  to  get  the  best  results  in  colour  photography, 
otherwise  they  would  be  apt  to  get  bleached-out  high  lights  and 
buried  shadows.  This  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  colour  photography ,: 
while  the  lightning  should  be  full  of  gradation,  it  must  be  much 
flatter,  and  more  gently  sliaded  than  would  be  chosen  for  mono- 
chrome photography.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  do  justice  to  light 
objects  in  sunlight  and  dark  objects  in  the  shade  in  the  same  colour 
photograph.  The  colour  reproduction  is  at  its  best  only  with  normal 
exposures  for  the   illumination   of  the  particular  surface  involved. 


Over-exposure  bleaches  colour  because  all  surfaces  reflect  some  white 
light,  affecting  all  three  plates,  as  is  proper,  but  necessarily  result- 
ing in  drowning  out  some  of  the  colour  if  the  exposure  is  excessive. 
Colours  really  should  appear  whiter  in  the  high-lights,  as  they  do 
even  to  the  eye  in  nature,  but  the  shortened  scale  of  gradation  of  the 
photographic  process  tends  to  exaggerate  this  difference.  This  does 
not  preclude  beautiful  and  highly  satisfactory  results  in  colour 
photography,  but  prescribes  certain  conditions  for  securing  them. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  simple,  broad  compositions  are  generally 
more  satisfactory  in  the  result  than  those  containing  a  great  many 
objects  and  minute  details. 

Tripak  Patents. 

Several  patents  applying  to  the  Tripak  system  were  taken  out 
prior  to  1910.  Recent  U.S.  patents  are  dated  June  7,  1910,  and 
January  10,  1911.  Foreign  patents  have  been  taken  out,  and  other 
patents  will  be  applied  for.  Should  attempts  be  made  to  exploit 
similar  methods  not  directly  infringing  these  patents  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  cannot  but  be  comparatively  complicated, 
difficult,  and  imperfect;  in  short,  illegitimate  and  disappointing 
imitations. 

[Since  setting  the  above  article  in  type  we  have  received  frora 
Mr.  Ives'  laboratories,  1,001,  Park  Avenue,  Woodcliff-on-Hudson, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  some  half-dozen  specimens  of  the  "Tripak" 
transparencies.  In  sending  them  to  us,  Mr.  Ives  writes  :  "  They  are 
probably  no  better  than  results  which  I  obtained  twenty  years 
ago,  but  the  process  is  now  simple,  definite,  quick,  practical,  and 
commercial.  Finished  duplicates  of  the  slides  I  send  can  be  made 
by  an  expert  in  thirty  minutes,  if  he  has  sunlight  for  exposures 
and  a  current  of  warm  air  for  drying  the  prints."  The  specimens 
sent  by  Mr.  Ives  includfe  flower  and  still-life  studies  and  a  portrait, 
as  well  as  several  landscapes,  and  are  characterised  by  great  bril- 
liancy and  delicacy  of  colouring,  as  well  as  by  extreme  transparency, 
the  density  being  comparable  with  that  of  an  ordinary  lantern- 
slide,  whilst  the  slides,  from  their  method  of  production,  may  be 
projected  in  an  ordinary  lantern  without  special  precautions.  We 
may,  therefore,  hope  that  the  appliances  and  materials  for  working 
the  Tripak  process  will,  before  very  long,  be  available  for  English 
users.  For  the  present,  enquiries  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ives  at 
the  address  given  above.-:— Ens.  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supple- 
ment.] 


A    STEREOSCOPE     FOR    THE     DIRECT    OBSERVATION     OF 
COLOUR    TRANSPARENCIES    WITHOUT    REVERSAL. 


[In  the  following  article  in  the  "  Photo  Gazette  "  the  inventor,  M.  G.  Balmitgere,  describes  a  form  of  direct-vision  stereoscope 
designed  primarily  for  viewing  transparencies  made  on  colour-screen  plates,  and  employed  without  these  latter  being  cut  and 
transposed. — Eds.    "  Colour   Photography  "    Supplement.] 


We  know  that  the  two  images  of  a  stereoscopic  pair  obtained  on 
one  negative  plate  with  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  apparatus  are 
inverted,  the  one  by  the  side  of  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
positive  has  been  made  by  contact  by  one  exposure  and  is  examined 
m  such  a  manner  that  the  images  are  seen  the  right  way  up,  then 
the  image  produced  with  the  left-hand  lens  is  seen  on  the  right 
of  the  other  if  the  film  is  turned  towards  the  observer.  On  the 
tontrary,  if  the  image  is  seen  through  the  glass,  the  left-hand 
image  is  on  the  left,  but  the  images  are  the  wrong  way  round, 
80  that  inscriptions  have  to  be  read  frora  right  to  left.  In  both 
cases  the  slide  gives  in  an  ordinary  stereoscope  a  pseudoscopic 
effect,  and  not  one  of  natural  relief. 

To  re-establish  tlie  proper  order  of  the  images,  one  is  obliged 
to  make  the  positives  either  with  the  aid  of  a  special  camera, 
or  to  employ  a  reversing  printing-frame,  which  necessitates 
two  exposures,  or  else  to  cot  the  negative  in  two  parts  with 
a  diamond  and  place  the  parts  in  a  printing-frame  in  reversed 
positions. 

The  inconvenience  due  to  the  reversal  of  the  images  is  still 
greater  in  the  cage  of  direct  positives  in  colour.  One  then  has 
no  choice  among  the  various  inversion  methods  mentioned  above 
and    must    resort   to   the   separation   of   the    two   images    with    a 


diamond.  This  operation  is  simple  enough  when  the  diamond  is 
held  by  a  glass-worker,  nevertheless  it  is  very  seldom  successful 
with  the  amateur,  and  it  nearly  always  happens  that  the  cut  is 
incorrect  and  that  the  gelatine  film  becomes  detached  from  the 
glass  by  reason  of  its  extreme  delicacy.  Afterwards  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  two  parts  on  a  glass  plate.  To  these  practical 
inconveniences  we  may  add  another  not  less  serious,  which  arises 
from  the  too  great  separation  of  the  stereoscopic  images  which 
involves  so  much  trouble  in  using  the  stereoscope  that  many  people 
are  never  able  to  enjoy  its  charm.  It  is  true  one  can  facilitate 
the  combination  of  the  images  by  separating  the  oculars,  but  these 
are  then  only  used  at  their  internal  margins;  they  then  act  as 
convex  prisms  and  distort  the  image,  the  one  in  one  direction  and 
Ihe  other  in  a  contrary  one,  the  result  being  that  the  remedy 
replaces  one  evil  by  another. 

All  these  difficulties  are  eliminated  by  the  use  of  the  Balmitgere 
"Directoscope."  A  direct  positive  in  colours,  for  example,  intro- 
duced into  this  apparatus,  is  immediately  seen  in  relief  without  any 
effort  of  accommodation,  whatever  the  vision  of  the  observer 
(normal,  myopic,  or  presbyopic),  or  whatever  the  separation  of 
his  eyes,  and  his  surprise  is  generally  expressed  by  the  statement, 
"  One  would  say  that  this  stereoscope  had  been  made  expresslyr  thv 
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me ;    I    never   saw    a    stereoBcopic   ilide    with   bo   much   ease   and 
pleasure." 

Fig.  1  illustrates  the  construction  of  the  Directoscope.  In  this 
figure  A  and  B  arc  the  oculars ;  C  is  the  plate  on  which  are  the 
images  G  and  D ;  H  and  1  are  surface  platinum  mirrors,  giving 
sharp  and  perfect  reflections!.  The  left-hand  image,  G,  is  reflected 
in  the  mirror  H,  and  so  becomes  shifted  to  G* ;  the  right-hand 
image,  D,  is  reflected  in  the  mirror  I,  and  is  shifted  to  D'. 
Obviously  the  two  images  G'  and  Dl  are  in  different  planes,  but 
the  oculars  are  calculated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  images  are 
optically  shifted  to  the  same  plane,  P,  in  space,  and  in  this  plane 
they  are  of  exactly  the  same  size.  Beyond  this  they  are  super- 
posed, owing  to  the  action  of  the  mirrors,  which  allow  the  images 
to  combine  with  one  another  just  as  is  necessary. 

The  ocular,  B,  is  formed  of  an  achromatic  lens,  6,  the  focal 
length  of  which  is  so  calculated  that  the  virtual  image  D'  is  formed 
on  the  plane  P,  which  is  chosen  at  a  near  distance,  say  50  cms., 
from  the  observer.  The  ocular  A  is  formed  of  a  divergent  lens  n' 
and  a  convergent  lens  n^,  the  combination  being  appreciably  achro- 
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the  lame  itraight  line,  and  it  i*  the  Mm*  for  the  optical  centre 
of  the  right  eye,  the  centre  of  I)'  ami  the  centre  of  d.  It,  then, 
an  observer  having  an  eye  separation  of  70  mms.  look*  through 
the  apparatus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  line  which  join*  the  optical 
centre  of  his  left  eye  to  the  centre  O*  is  deviated  acroe*  to  the 
right,  and  so  carries  the  point  g  to  the  right  of  the  point  d,  the 
latter  suffering  a  contrary  displacement;  but  this  line  no  longer 
passes  absolutely  through  the  centre  of  the  ocular,  and  it  is  slightly 
deviated  by  it,  so  as  to  return,  as  before,  to  the  common  point 
<f  d,  and  it  is  the  same  as  regards  the  right  eye.  The  same  con- 
ditions exist,  but  in  a  contrary  sense,  in  the  case  of  an  observer 
having  eyes  separated  by  less  than  63  mms. 

The  "  Directoscope "  shown  in  Fig.  1  gives,  as  regards  size,  an 
effect  comparable  with  that  of  ordinary  stereoscopes  of  medium 
focus,  and  serves  perfectly  for  views  in  colour,  with  which  the 
grain  is  less  perceptible,  as  the  enlargement  is  less,  but  it  can  be 
constructed  so  as  to  enlarge  the  image  either  by  adding  near  the 
image  D  a  convergent  lens  of  sufficient  diameter,  or  by  replacing 
the  mirror  I  by  a  total  reflection  prism,  which  optically  brings 
the  virtual  image  D*  into  the  same  plane  as  the  image  G' ;  in 
this  latter  case  the  two  oculars  are  identical,  and  are  a  pair  of 
simple  achromatic  lenses. 

To  sum  up,  ih  the  ordinary  stereoscopes,  after  prolonged  and 
minute  manipulations,  relief  is  produced  by  the  simultaneous 
observation  of  two  plane  stereoscopic  images  superposed  in  one 
plane  situated  at  infinity  (this  does  not  prevent  one  from  obtaining 
the  effect  of  objects  placed  very  near  the  observer),  which  can 
only  be  properly  seen  by  observers  endowed  with  excellent  vision. 
In  the  "  Directoscope  "  the  two  images  are  superposed  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  observer  (which  fact  does  not  prevent  the  illusion 
of  objects  at  an  infinitely  great  distance),  the  oculars  are  intention- 
ally fixed,  and  without  variable  separation,  and  anyone  can  see 
well  and  without  any  fatigue.  It  permits  of  the  observation  of 
positives  made  with  one  exposure  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame, 
of  positives  direct  in  colour,  and  of  positives  in  monochrome. 

C.  Balmitgere. 


matic.  The  lens  a*  has  the  effect  of  virtually  bringing  the  image 
Gi  nearer  to  G^,  and  its  focus  is  calculated  so  that  G2 
will  be  seen  through  a^  and  appear  of  the  same  apparent 
diameter  as  D^  when  seen  through  b  ;  in  other  words,  the  focal 
length  of  a2  is  arranged  so  that  G^  is  carried  back  to  j  in  the  plane 
P.  The  whole  is  arranged  so  that  the  observer  sees  with  the 
left  eye  an  image  g  at  50  cms.  away,  and  with  the  right  eye  an 
image  d  of  the  same  size  superposed  on  the  other  at  an  equal 
distance.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more  difficulty  in  combining  the 
two  images  and  seeing  the  relief  than  in  seeing  a  painting  at 
50  cms.  or  a  picture  postcard  held  in  the  hand  ;  this  explains  why 
myopic,  presbyopic,  or  normal  sighted  persons  can  see  so  easily 
in  the  "Directoscope."  And  here  is  the  reason  why,  although  the 
position  of  the  oculars  is  intentionally  fixed  and  invariable,  the 
separation  of  the  eyes  of  the  observer  is  absolutely  indifferent; 
the  oculars  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  for  an  observer 
having  normal  eye  separation  of  63  mms.  the  optical  centre  of, 
say,   the  left   eye,   the  centre   of  G^,   and   the   centre  of   g  are  in 


FLASH-UGHT    AUTOCHROME    PORTRAITS. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Falk,  who  has  long  been  experimenting  with  flash-light 
Autochromy,  became  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  results  to  advertise 
them  as  a  leading  line  for  the  Christmas-Xew  Year  season.  His 
card  in  the     New  York  dailies  ran  as  follows :  — 

The  New   Photography. 

The  Distinctive  Holiday  Gift. 

Instantaneous  Poutraits  tx  the  Living  Tints. 

Exquisite    miniatures   from    life,    without    hand   colouring,    yet    in 

all  the  colours  of  Nature. 

In  elegant  Diascope  ca«e  $50.C0. 

This,  of  course,  was  followed  by  name  and  address. 

The  exact  details  of  the  method  are  not  for  publication,  but  we 
can  say  that  the  flash-powder  and  the  light-filter  used  with  the  lens 
have  been  adjusted  to  each  other  for  Mr.  Falk. 

The  flash  is  exploded  in  a  narrow  tray,  15in.  x  lin.  x  lin.,  which 
is  always  used  in  one  fixed  position,  under  a  draught-funnel  which 
clears  the  smoke  through  the  roof  of  the  studio  quickly,  without 
allowing  any  of  it  to  spread  about  the  room.  Variation  of  lighting 
is  obtained  by  re-arranging  the  positions  of  sitter  and  camera,  and 
very  pleasing  results  are  being  obtained.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
without  detailed  comparison  with  the  originals,  the  Autochromes 
appear  truthful,  with  perhaps  a  tendency  to  emphasise  the  warm 
colours,  which  is  all  to  the  good  with  most  complexions.  The  model- 
ling is  good,  and  the  lighting  of  heads,  busts,  and  half-lengths  is  very 
good  and  even.  In  w>me  cases  the  relative  smallness  of  the  source 
of  light  showa  itself  by  strong  cast  shadows  (of  the  nose,  for  instance), 
and  we  expect  that  Mr.  Falk  will  find  it  advisable  to  use  a  wider 
flame. 

The  focussing  and  lighting  are  done  by  means  of  a  few  very 
powerful  electric  incandescent  lamps  arranged  on  the  same  standard 
as  the  flash-tray,  and  having  the  effect  of  filling  the  sitters'  eyes 
with  light,  so  that  the  flash  is  not  startling— in  fact,  it  is  scarce 
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noticed — and  the  distended  pupils  that  would  result  from  faint 
lighting  are  avoided.  In  the  normal  course,  for  heads  and  half- 
lengths,  Mr.  Falk  uses  200  grains  of  flash-mixture,  at  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  from  the  sitter. 

The  experiment  is  new,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these 
fascinating  ten-guinea  transparencies,  in  their  beautiful  Diascope 
setting.^,  will  take  the  fancy  of  opulent  New  Yorkers.  At  present 
there  is  no  great  rush,  but  since  the  beginning  of  December  thu 
sitters  have  cc:me  in  r-teadily  every  we«k,  and  a  very  significant 
fact  is  that  almost  every  sitter  has  taken  at  least  two  portraits.  For 
security  against  "spoils,"  and  also  for  the  sake  of  making  a  collec- 
tion of  specimens,  ilr.  Falk  always  makes  two  exposures  on  one 
Tin.  X  5iu.  plate,  thus  making  two  5in.  x  S^in.  portraits.  So  far, 
he  has  made  very  few  "spoils,"  but  he  has  also  made  few  speci- 
mens, for  when  the  pictures  are  shown  to  the  sitters  they  almost 
invan.-ibly  want  both,  so  that  the  sitting,  which  began  for  one  colour- 
miniature  only,  ends  by  resulting  in  a  liundred-dollar,  or  a  twenty- 
guinea,  order — which  is  not  at  all  bad  in  these  days,  even  in  New 
York. 


Corresponaence* 


*•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
No  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  ore  given. 
*•*   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  OUT  correspondents. 

SUGGESTION    FOR    A    NEW    COLOUR    SCREEN-PLATE. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  patent  which  has  been  exhumed  by  my  friendly 
correspondent  is  altogether  unknown  to  me.  One  thing,  however, 
has  struck  me  immediately,  and  it  is  here  where  there  is  a  difference. 

I  have  well  defined  in  my  note  the  simultaneous  effect  of  diffrac- 
tion and  dispersion,  which  does  not  figure  in  the  opposing  patent. 
In  effect,  the  imaginary  or  real  screen  which  is  provided  for  in 
the  Frauenfelder  patent  is  practically  unrealised,  and  I  think  that 
many  competitors  could  claim  to  have  priority  in  this  matter. 
I  have  not,  it  is  true,  established  the  optical  calculations  of  the 
diffraction  screen,  but  the  effect  is  already  obtained  in  the  Metzo- 
graph  screen,  and  also  in  the  Ferry  screen,  which  docs  wonders, 
but  is  not  exploited  commercially,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  have,  there- 
fore, refrained  from  giving  an  interpretation  which  might  be 
erroneous,  on  account  of  my  incompetence  to  explain  it.  The 
diffraction  screen  permits  the  joining  up  on  the  negative  plate 
of  the  white  and  black  elements,  which  it  forms  optically.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  with  an  opaque  screen  even  if  this,  as  is 
the  case  with  Fig.  3  of  Frauenfelder,  were  constituted  simply 
by  blackening  the  surface  and  the  horizontal  hollows.  There 
would,  however,  be  a  great  difficulty  in  doing  this  blackening  in 
the  hollows  without  impairing  the  prismatic  faces.  I  agree  that 
the  similarity  is  very  great,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  a  better 
result  would  be  obtained  from  the  method  I  have  suggested,  both 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  manufacture  of  the  plates  and  of 
the  economy  resulting  therefrom. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  diffraction  screen  is  considerably 
more  luminous,  which,  in  the  case  of  instantaneous  exposures, 
would  be  a  valuable  point,  as  it  condenses  and  restores  all  the 
visible  radiations  emitted. 

E.    DOGILBEKT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  F.  Dogilbert's  note  in  your  issue  of  January  6 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall's  letter  in  your  February  3  issue  have  inter- 
ested me,  as  1  have  for  some  time  been  experimenting  on  perfecting 
the  prismatic  dispersion  method  of  colour  photography,  of  which 
these  suggestions  are  variants,  and  amongst  other  plans  I  have  given 
some  thought  to  similar  arrangements  to  those  referred  to. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  in  both  letters  we  are  rather  led  to 


infer  that,  given  plates  such  as  described,  the  same  would  show 
correct  colours  on  being  viewed  in  the  ordinary  way,  just  as  any 
screen-plate  does,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  any  special  viewing 
arrangement.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
insert the  positive  in  the  camera  for  viewing  purposes,  or  at  all 
events  secure  that  the  light  falling  on  the  plate  proceeds  from  an 
aperture  placed  in  regard  to  the  pla,te  in  the  same  position  as  the 
camera  objective,  when  the  photograph  was  taken. 

For  the  direction  of  the  light  which  is  dispersed  is  all-important, 
and  unless  the  segregated,  beams  impinge  on  the  prisms  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  directions  as  they  did  when  the  photograph  was 
taken,  no  similar  colour  rendering  can  be  expected.  Both  by  ilr. 
Dogilbert  and  in  the  Frauenfelder  Patent  it  is  assumed  that  the 
light  impinging  on  the  prisms  is  in  separated  narrow  parallel  beams ; 
the  latter  partially  provides  for  this  by  the  segregating  plate,  a 
necessity  overlooked  by  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  point,  constituting  a  rather 
serious  defect,  presuming  the  methods  were  practicable,  which  has 
probably  not  occurred  to  either  of  the  authors  of  these  suggestions, 
as  it  is  one  unlikely  to  occur  to  anyone  before  practical  experiments 
have  been  can-ied  out.  It  is  due  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
prism  spectrum  is  inordinately  long  in  the  blue  and  violet  region, 
whilst  the  red  and  yellow  region  is  cramped  up,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  to  secure  optical  fusion  the  individual  spectra  may  not  be 
wider  than  about  one  hundredth  of  an  inch,  the  method  suggested 
does  not  afford  the  opportunity  for  adequate  colour  rendering  of 
the  reds  and  yellows.  I  may  perhaps  mention  that  I  have  over- 
come this  difficulty  in  my  own  method  of  prismatic  dispersion  colour 
photography  by  a  suitable  device,  but  will  not  enter  into  the  matter 
further  here,  as  I  hope  shortly  to  bring  a  complete  paper  on  the 
whole  subject. 

May  I  add  that  my  object  in  writing  is  not  in  the  least  to  dis- 
parage these  interesting  suggestions,  but  simply  to  point  out  that 
the  problem  is  not  quite  such  a  simple  one  as  may  at  first  sight 
appear. — Yours  faithfully,  Julujs  Rhf.ixbehg. 

23,  The  Avenue,  Brondesbury  Park, 
London,   N.W. 

Februarv  14,  1911. 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  a  paper  by  Air. 
George  A.  Stephen  on  "Modern  Machine  Book-binding  "  was  illus- 
trated by  a  series ,  of  colour  slides  of  typical  book  covers  and  end 
papers.  The  transparencies  were  made  on  the  "Thames"  colour 
plates. 

Colour  Photographic  Portraiture. — ^ilessrs.  Heath  and  Stone- 
man,  professional  photographers,  of  George  Street,  Plymouth,  have 
been  recenitly  holding  an  exhibition  at  their  studios  of  about  one 
hundred  photographs,  mostly  portraits,  on  colour  screen-plates.  A 
lengthy  notice  of  the  exhibition,  commenting  favourably  upon  the 
many  portraits  of  local  personages  there  shown,  appears  in  the 
"  Western  Morning  News  "  of  February  27  last. 

Colour  Photographs  in  the  Press. — The  book  of  English  wild 
flowers  published  by  Cassell,  and  deriving  its  illustrations  from  the 
colour  transparencies,  presumably  Autochromes,  by  ilr.  H.  Essen- 
high  Coirke,  is  no  doubt  only  the  first  of  many  volumes  of  a  like 
kind  which  will  be  issued  as  a  result  of  the  colour  screen-plate. 
The  "Illustrated  London  News"  in  its  issue  of  February  25  makes 
a  special  feature  of  a  supplement  in  colours  of  views  in  Egypt, 
described  as  produced  by  a  "new  process  of  colour  photography." 
Doubtless  this  is  the  Aut-ochrome  or  the  Dufay  process.  In  either 
case  the  reproductions  are  excellent,  and  should  serve  to  keep 
before  photographers  the  fact  that  publishers,  of  both  books  and 
periodicals,  are  prepared  to  respond  to  the  taste  of  the  public  for  what 
we  may  term  "photographic  colour,"  just  as  "photographic  draw- 
ing "  has  largely  supplanted  the  work  of  the  draughtsman  and 
artist  in  the  weekly  and  daily  Press. 
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TWO-COLOUR    AND    THREE-COLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  TWO  EXPOSURES  OF  THE  SAME  TIME. 


[In  the  following  article,  by  M.  R.  Moreels,  in  the  "  Bulletin  ' 
his  system  of  preparing  sets  of  two-colour  and  Ihree-colour 
of    which    is    a    dark-slide  allowing   of   plates    being    rapidly 

Ir  the  three-colour  process  of  late  has  attracted  only  a  few 
skilled  workers  since  the  introduction  of  the  Autochrome  and 
other  processes,  the  reason  clearly  is  the  facility  of  these  latter 
processes.  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  three- 
colour  work  has  been  at  a  standstill.  It  has  progressed  slowly, 
and,  when  employed  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the 
total  time  of  exposure  required  for  the  set  of  three  negatives  is 
reduced,  except  in  tlie  case  of  instantaneous  or  very  short  expo- 
sures, to  the  time  which  is  required  for  a  screen-plate. 

During  the  last  few  years  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
dyes  has  placed  within  our  reach  light-filters  of  great  selective 
power,  of  high  transparency,  and  considerable  permanence. 
Moreover,  the  modern  dry  plate  has  similarly  gained  in  ortho- 
chromatic  and  panchromatic  qualities  to  an  unexpected  degree. 
Among  all  the  modern  plates  of  these  classes  there  is  none 
in  my  experience  which  approaches  those  sold  as  "  Panchro- 
matic "  by  Wratten  and  AVainwright,  and  obtainable  on  the 
Continent  from  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft. 
These  plates  are  more  sensitive  to  the  red-orange  than  to  the 
green,  whilst  with  panchromatic  plates  in  general  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Their  great  sensitiveness  to  all  rays  and  their 
general  rapidity  are  such  that  when  loading  them  into  the 
dark-slides  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  complete  darkness,  as  it 
is  also  during  development.  Properly  treated,  they  give 
shadows  of  bare  glass,  but  the  least  light,  even  that  of  the 
Lumifere  "Virida"  safelight,  in  which  Autochrome  plates  may 
be  safely  handled,  rapidly  causes  fog.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  superior  to  all  other  plates  in  the  matter  of  price,  but  this 
difference  is  discounted  by  the  particulars  contained  in  each 
box  of  the  exact  ratio  of  exposures  necessary  for  the  set  of 
three  negatives.  In  other  words,  the  panchromatic  qualities 
vary  for  each  batch  of  emulsion,  and  the  exact  indication  of  the 
ratio  effects  a   considerable  saving  in  the  use  of  the  plates. 


'  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association,  the  author  describes 
negatives,  by  means  of  a  one-lens  camera,  the  special  feature 
changed.— Eds.    '•  Colour    Photography  "    Supplement.] 

This  ratio  for  the  "  Panchromatic  "  plates  is,  as  a  rule,  1  for 
the  blue-green,  3  for  the  green,  and  2  for  the  red.  The  screens 
with  which  these  plates  should  be  used  multiply  each  of  the 
three  exposures  by  4,  so  that  the  total  time,  including  that 
necessary  for  changing  the  plates,  is  4  x  (1  -(-  3  -t-  2),  or  24 
times  that  of  one  plate  without  a  screen.  As  the  "  Panchro- 
matic "  plate  is  of  great  rapidity,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
the  exposures  on  the  above  system  fall  below  those  necessitated 
by  the  multiplying  factors  40,  50,  60,  and  more  required  with 
screen-plates  in  conjunction  with  their  compensating  filter. 
Granted  that  we  are  including  the  time  occupied  by  changing 
the  plates,  and  that  with  the  best  form  of  apparatus  for  three- 
colour  work  this  time,  which  does  not  vary  with  the  actual 
period  of  exposure,  may  be  as  much  as  the  total  of  the  three 
exposures,  or  may  even  exceed  it  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
portrait,  the  shortest  possible  exposures  are  required.  In  this 
case  there  is  a  very  considerable  difficulty  in  giving  to  the  three^ 
plates  their  respective  exposures,  even  in  the  ratios  1:3:2. 
My  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  equalising  the  exposures, 
and  I  believe  I  have  arrived  at  a  result  of  considerable  interest. 
In  place  of  using  for  the  yellow .  negative  a  panchromatic 
plate  with  a  blue  or  violet  screen,  or  an  ordinary  screen  with, 
or  without,  a  blue  screen,  I  reasoned  that  a  slow  plate  requir- 
ing an  exposure,  without  a  screen,  of  8  or  12  times  longer  than 
the  panchromatic  plate  without  a  screen,  would  be  very  suit- 
able, providing  that  it  was  insensitive  to  yellow.  My  choice 
has  fallen  to  the  Ilford  "Alpha"  lantern  or  transparency 
plate.  It  is  so  little  sensitive  to  yellow  that  it  may  be  exposed 
to  a  strong  yellow  light  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  fog, 
and  for  a  time  much  greater  than  would  suffice  to  completely 
fog  an  ordinary  bromide  plate,  or  to  produce  a  certain  degree 
of  veil  in  the  case  of  a  red  safe-light.  On  the  other  hand,  fhe. 
"  Alpha  "  plate  is  very  sensitive  to  blue,  violet,  and  even  red 
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rays,  and  is  thus  preferable  to  the  ordinary  gelatino-bromide 
plate,  which  is  frequently  used.  In  his  treatise  on  three- 
colour  work  (1902  edition),  Baron  von  Hiibl  mentions  the 
ordinary  plate  used  without  a  screen  as  answering  to  practical 
conditions,  although  Professor  Namias  has  recommended  since 
1899,  for  the  yellow  negative,  the  use  of  a  plate  more  sensitive 
to  the  red  in  conjunction  with  a  violet  screen. 

I  made  a  first  experiment  as  follows  :  — Photographing  the 
chart  of  9  colours,  contained  in  the  volume  by  von  Hiibl,  first 
on  an  "Alpha  "  plate  without  a  screen,  and  next  on  a  "  Pan- 
chromatic "  with  a  green  screen,  I  found  that  the  white  margin 
was  obtained  of  about  equal  density  in  the  two  cases,  giving 
the  same  exposure  in  each.  From  this  I  concluded  that  a 
modification  of  the  intensity  of  the  green  screen  would  com- 
pensate perfectly  for  the  slight  difference  in  rapidity.  Com- 
paring next  a  print  on  P.O. P.  taken  from  the  negative  on  the 
"  Alpha  "  plate  with  the  positive  rendering  of  the  von  Hiibl 
chart  (Plate  IV.  in  the  book),  I  found  that  the  result  corre- 
sponded best  with  the  method  suggested  by  Namias.  The 
patches  of  geranium  and  ultramarine  colour,  of  equal  depth  in 
the  chart,  were  similarly  rendered,  whilst  in  the  case  of  ths 
result  reproduced  by  von  Hiibl  the  ultramarine  was  much 
lighter  than  the  geranium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yellowish- 
green  and  the  chrome-orange,  of  equal  depth,  and  appearing  to 
contain  the  same  quantity  of  yellow,  were  of  precisely  the  same 
value.  It  is  true  that  in  my  positive  these  two  colours  are 
darker  than  the  chrome-yellow,  whilst  the  monochrome  repro- 
duction in  von  Hubl  shows  them  a  little  lighter  than  the 
chrome-yellow,  and,  in  appearance  at  least,  his  monochrome 
does  not  correspond  with  this  point  of  view. 

But,  as  an  amateur  photographer,  I  am  less  anxious  to  print 
from  my  negatives  in  numbers  by  such  processes  as  collotype 
than  to  obtain  a  few  prints  by  the  carbon  process,  and  I,  there- 
fore, prefer  my  negatives  described  above— that  is  to  say,  the 
monochrome  yellow,  which  is  not  transparent,  is  first  placed 
on  the  final  support,  the  red  and  blue  of  lesser  transparency 
being  successively  laid  upon  the  yellow  image.  Thus,  in  order 
that  the  yellow  shall  obtain  its  full  quality  through  the  blue 
and  red,  forming  with  them  yellowish-green  and  orange,  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  present  in  greater  quantity  only  in 
those  parts  where  neither  blue  nor  red  colour  it,  and  where 
therefore,  it  retains  its  full  value.  ' 

For  the  red  negative  I  used  the  panchromatic  plate  with  a 
green  screen.  It  remains  to  find  the  plate  which,  when  exposed 
1"  "a^i^I  red-orange  screen,  requires  the  same  exposure  as 
the  Alpha  '  plate  without  a  screen,  or  the  panchromatic  with 
a  green  screen.  In  practice,  however,  it  would  be  better  to 
use  a  second  panchromatic  plate  but  for  absorbing  the  excess 
of  luminosity  of  the  image  by  the  red-orange  screen,  rendered 
thereby  of  greater  intensity.  The  idea,  however,  occurred  to 
me  of  using  the  "  Alpha  "  plate  itself  for  absorbing  this  excess 
and  thus  exposing  the  two  plates  simultaneously  by  placing 
between  their  sensitive  surfaces  an  extremely  thin  screen  of  a 
faint  orange-red.  The  yellow-orange  emulsion  of  the  "  Alpha  " 
plate  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  violet  and  blue-violet  rays  I 
obtained  as  for  the  blue,  a  negative  identical  with  that  shown 
by  von  Hubl,  in  the  form  of   a  monochrome  positive  for  the 

In  reducing  the  process  to  this  form  I  have  thus  gone  further 
than  my  original  intention,  for,  in  place  of  three  exposures  of 
the  same  length,  I  gave  only  two.  True,  one  of  these— the 
negatives  for  the  yellow  and  blue-are  exposed  together,  so 
that  the  images  in  these  two  are  always  precisely  similar,  even 
should  there  be  any  movement  in  the  subject.  The  loss  of  time 
m  changing  the  plates  is  reduced  one-half,  since  there  is  only 
one  change  to  make  instead  of  two.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
total  of  the  exposures  which  the  three  panchromatic  plates  with 
a  hlter  for  each  require  is  not  prolonged.  The  filters  increase 
the  exposure  four  times,  that  with  the  blue  screen,  for  example 


being  4  seconds,  with  the  green  screen  it  will  be  4  x  3,  or 
12  seconds,  and  with  the  red  4  x  2,  or  8  seconds,  a  total  of 
24  seconds.  With  the  "  Alpha  "  and  the  panchromatic  plate 
exposed  simultaneously,  the  exposure  is  the  same  as  the  pan- 
chromatic used  with  the  green  screen,  so  that  the  two  exposures 
are  10  seconds  each. 

A  doubt  existed  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  blue  negative 
made  through  the  double  screen  of  the  "  Alpha  "  plate  and  the 
red  film  would  not  show  diffusion  of  definition.  After  some 
experiments  indoors,  I  conducted  some  more  conclusive  tests 
on  outdoor  subjects.  The  exposures  were  made  on  a  woodland 
subject,  for  the  reason  that,  if  there  were  any  defect  in  the 
process,  halation  would  be  still  more  pronounced  on  the  blue 
negative.  The  focussing  screen  was  reversed,  as  when  focus- 
sing for  an  Autochrome  exposure.  Using  a  stop  of  fIZb,  I  gave 
two  exposures  of  30  seconds  in  somewhat  diffused  light.  The 
trunks  of  the  fir  trees  and  the  foreground  of  the  subject  are 
shown  in  good  detail  on  all  three  negatives,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  seen  in  the  blue  negative  that  there  is  some  slight  halation  in 
the  case  of  two  tree  trunks.  It  was  found,  when  making  the 
paper  print,  that  these  two  trunks  came  out  with  a  slight  orange 
tint,  but  they  show  up  the  better  on  that  account  against  the 
light  bluish  sky  with  a  contrast  of  colour  which,  though  it  is  not 
perfectly  true  to  nature,  imparts  to  the  whole  scene  what 
painters  call  atmosphere  and  "  vibration."  The  various  greens 
in  the  foreground  and  distance  were  delicately  rendered,  and 
the  experiment  seemed  to  me  satisfactory. 

Passing  now  to  the  prejjaration  of  the  print,  the  process 
differs  from  the  ordinary  three-colour  method,  in  that  it  is 
simpler,  and  gives  images  which  adhere  better  to  the  paper 
support.  After  having  experimented  with  many  of  the  three- 
colour  tissues  upon  the  market,  I  have  chosen  those  of  the 
Autotype  Company,  which  are  easy  in  use  and  have  not  led 
to  any  trcftible.  The  "  Alpha  "  plate,  exposed  through  the 
glass,  bears  a  reversed  image,  which  is  a  convenience  for  the 
carbon  process.  The  yellow  monochrome  printed  from  it  is 
developed  directly  by  single  transfer  on  the  final  support. 
This  reverses  the  image  for  the  second  time,  so  that  the  result 
is  obtained,  as  regards  right  and  left,  corresponding  with  the 
red  and  blue  monochromes  developed  on  a  temporary  support 
and  transferred  in  succession  on  to  the  yellow  print.  Thus, 
in  place  of  three  double  transfers,  we  have  only  two  and  one 
single  transfer.  Moreover,  the  yellow  print  adheres  perfectly 
to  the  final  support,  which  is  not  always  the  case  when  working 
by  the  double  transfer  method.  Further,  the  contact  of  the  red 
and  yellow  monochromes  is  likewise  satisfactory,  since  it  occurs 
between  the  two  developed  surfaces  of  these  prints. 

With  a  view  to  simplifying  the  mechanical  operations  con- 
cerned in  the  exposure  of  the  plates,  i  have  devised  a  special 
dark-slide  for  use  on  a  portrait  camera,  portraiture  being  the 
chief  subject  in  which  it  is  of  importance  to  cut  down  the  total 
time  of  exposure.  A  description  of  the  apparatus  should 
present  a  number  of  points  of  interest  to  portrait  workers. 
The  construction  is  simple,  the  bulk  of  the  apparatus  is  re- 
duced, as  is  likewise  the  cost. 

The  portrait  lens  of  an  aperture  /'/4,  and  of  focal  length 
27  cm.,  is  provided  with  rack  and  pinion  for  focussing.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  square  panel,  A  B  C  D  (Fig.  1),  16  cm.  along 
each  side,  the  circular  aperture  for  the  lens  being  placed,  how- 
ever, a  full  centimetre  below  the  centre  of  the  panel.  The  latter 
is  fixed  into  a  square  opening  made  in  the  front  of  a  wooden 
box,  but  this  opening  is  itself  placed  about  3  cm.  out  of  centre 
of  the  ground-glass  focussing  screen,  which  is  fixed  centrally 
at  the  back  of  the  box.  The  fixed  stops  B  and  C  hold  the  lens- 
board  at  the  bottom,  the  turn-buttons  T  and  T'  holding  it 
at  the  top. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  panel  decentred  to  the  maximum  posi- 
tion downwards,  this  being  the  position  for  head  and  shoulder, 
three-quarter,   or  even  full-length  portraits.     If  the  panel  be 
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reversed,  so  that  the  top  cornea  at  the  bottom,  a  decentring  o( 
about  2  cm.  is  obtained  suitable  for  large  heads.  On  turning 
the  panel  90  deg.  to  the  right  or  the  left  one  gets  a  double 
decentring  of  a  full  centimetre  towards  either  side  and  3  cm. 
towards  the  base,  the  adjustment  convenient  in  the  case  of  the 
jiortrait  of  a  seated  person  with  the  face  in  profile.  This 
arrangement  allows  of  the  apparatus  being  reduced  by  more 
than  half  in  size  ;  thus  the  front  measiires  only  17^  cm.  in 
width  by  22^  cm.  in  height :    for  purposes  of  carrying,  the  lens 
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can  be  reversed  in  its  mount,  and  so  placed  inside  the  camera. 
This  latter  is  made  of  light  wood,  and  of  depth  23  cm. 

For  ordinary  photography,  as  well  as  for  colour  work  on 
screen-plates,  it  is  well  to  use  a  focal-plane  shutter,  since  the 
lens  is  of  long  focus  and  of  considerable  aperture.  In 
a  large  frame,  which  on  one  side  is  fixed  to  the  camera  body, 
and  on  the  other  carries  the  rear  portion  of  a  13  x  18  cm. 
landscape  camera,  is  mounted  a  blind  shutter,  the  mechanism 
of  which  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  form,  without  gear-wheels 
of  any  kind.  The  blind  has  a  fixed  aperture  of  13^  cm.,  which 
travels  from  a  cylinder  provided  with  a  variable  tension  spring 
on  to  a  large  cylinder  of  card,  the  circumference  of  which 
measures  13^  cm.  The  axis  of  the  cylinder  passes  through 
the  point  X,  and  to  it  is  firmly  fixed  the  key  M.  In  order  to 
uncover  the  ground-glass  it  is  suflScient  to  give  one  turn  to  the 
key.  After  focussing,  a  second  turn  of  the  key  sets  the  shutter. 
At  the  first,  as  also  at  the  second,  turn  the  key  M  is  held  by  a 
ratchet  S,  fixed  on  a  lever  U  V,  actuated  by  an  "  Antinous  " 
release.  In  order  to  give  an  instantaneous  exposure,  the  stop 
P  I  is  pushed  so  that  it  arrests  the  lever  U  V  at  the  middle  of 
its  course  U  H.  The  lever  U  V  raises  the  ratchet  S,  the  point 
of  which  then  comes  to  the  height  of  the  slot  made  in  the  key 
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Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


M,  and  this  latter    being  no  longer  held,  the  blind  pursues  its 
course  and  completely  unrolls. 

In  order  to  give  a  time  exposure  the  stop  PI  is  drawn  aside. 
As  soon  as  the  ratchet  S  arrives  at  the  height  of  the  key  M  the 
shutter  opens,  but  as  the  stop  P  I  no  longer  holds  the  lever 
U  V  midway,  this  latter  rises  at  once  to  H.  Thus,  when  the 
key  M  returns,  after  having  made  one  complete  revolution 
around  the  ratchet  S,  this  latter  comes  to  a  stop  above  the  slot, 
and  the  shutter  remains  open.    As  soon  as  one  lets  go  the  re- 


lease the  lever  U  V  and  the  ratchet  8  drop,  and  the  point  of 
the  latter  falls  again  into  the  slot  of  the  key  ;  the  blind  at  the 
same  moment  continucH  its  course,  and  the  shutter  closes. 

The  dark-slide  employed  with  the  apparatus  is  no  larger 
than  the  ordinary  13  x  18  slide,  but  to  ita  front  sttrlace  is  fixwl 
a  semi-cylindrical  iron  box  (Fig.  4),  in  which  a  meUl  frame 
(Figs.  3  and  7)  can  make  freely  a  half-turn,  actuated  by  an 
internal  spring  B  (Figs.  3  and  7). 

In  order  to  make  a  two-colour  exposure,  according  to  the 
method  described  in  "  B.J.,"  July  8,  1910,  p.  614,  the  dark- 
slide  is  loaded  with  two  plates  and  two  glass  screens.  In  the 
dark-room,  illuminated  with  a  safe-light,  the  special  dark-slide 
is  laid  out  flat  on  its  back.  The  shutter  is  opened  and  a  half- 
turn  given  to  the  metal  frame.  Then  the  outeide  cap  T  (Figs. 
4,  5,  and  6)  is  withdrawn  in  order  to  hold  the  frame,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  There  is  then  laid  in  the  frame  first  a  green  screen 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  plates  in  use,  then  a  Schleussner 
"  Viridin  "  plate,  and  on  this  a  wooden  panel  covered  with 
black  paper,  and  fitted  on  the  upper  side  with  a  solid  spring 

(Fig.  7). 

The  room  having  now  been  made  completely  dark,  a  "  Pan- 
chromatic "  plate  is  placed,  gelatine  side  up,  in  the  frame,  and 
lastly  a  red  screen,  the  thickness  of  which  is  equal  to  double 
the  thickness  of  the  "  Viridin  "  plate.  When  one  has  pushed 
the  screen  up  to  the  level  D  of  the  frame,  the  stops  T  and  T' 
(Fig.  3)  are  turned,  and  the  shutter  closed. 

For  a  three-colour  exposure  the  charging  of  the  dark-slide 
is  done  as  follows  :— By  yellow  light  an  "  Alpha  "  plate  is  first 
laid  in  the  metal  frame,  gelatine  side  up,  then  the  red  film- 
screen  ;    then,  in  complete  darkness,  a  "  Panchromatic  "  plate. 


Fig  7. 

film  down  ;  on  this  the  spring  partition,  and  on  this  again  a 
second  "  Panchromatic  "  plate,  film  down,  and  finally  the  green 
screen.  The  "  Panchromatic "  plates  being  packed  in  pairs, 
gelatine  sides  in  contact,  the  loading  is  very  easily  done  in  the 
dark  ;  one  has  only  to  raise  the  upper  plate  and  to  lay  it, 
without  reversing  it,  on  the  red  film-screen,  and  to  do  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  plate  of  the  pair  on  the  spring 
partition. 

In  place  of  a  frame  containing  the  shutter,  the  body  of  the 
camera  may  be  fitted  behind  with  a  frame  in  which  a  focussing 
screen  may  be  inserted,  and,  after  focussing,  the  special  dark- 
slide.  For  three-colour  work  the  ground  side  of  the  focussing 
screen  is  turned  towards  the  lens  ;  for  two-colour,  the  focus- 
sing screen  is  reversed.  The  lens  is  provided  with  any  suitable 
shutter,  or  with  simply  a  cap. 

The  shutter  of  the  special  dark-slide  having  been  withdrawn, 
one  takes  with  one  hand  the  "  Antinous  "  release  fixed  to  the 
dark-slide,  and  with  the  other  hand  uncaps  the  lens  :  the  plate 
last  loaded  into  the  apparatus  is  thus  first  exposed.  Exposure 
having  been  judged,  sufficient  pressure  is  made  on  the  release. 
The  plunger  of  the  release  projected  from  the  portion  U  (Figs. 
4,  6,  and  6)  of  the  apparatus  presses  against  the  fixed  plate  H 
and  depresses  the  button  T,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  stop  X 
of  the  metal  frame,  which  was  held  in  A  by  a  metal  plat« 
attached  to  the  cap  T  (Fig.  5)  passes  into  the  slot  E,  and  the 
spring  B  (Figs.  3  and  7)  causes  the  frame  containing  the  plates 
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and  screens  to  move  through  a  half -revolution.  At  this  moment 
the  stop  Y  butts  against  the  metal  plate  attached  to  the  cap  T. 
In  order  to  prevent  all  deformation  of  the  frame,  the  latter  is 
provided  on  its  lower  part  with  two  stops,  W  and  Z,  and  the 
inside  of  the  dark-slide  fitted  with  three  metal  plugs,  against 
which  the  stops  X,  W,  and  Z  respectively  butt  at  the  exact 
■moment  when  the  stop  Y  butts  against  the  metal  plate  attached 


to  the  cap  T.  The  half-turn  movement  is  so  rapid,  and  during 
this  movement  the  oblique  rays  have  so  little  action  on  the 
plates,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  uncover  the  lens,  even  with 
exposures  so  short  as  2  seconds.  The  second  plate  in  two- 
colour  work,  or  the  second  and  third  plates  in  a  three-colour 
exposure,  are  thus  impressed.  The  lens  is  then  covered,  and 
the  operations  are  complete.  R.  Mgeeels. 


ORDINARY      NEGATIVES     FROM     AUTOCHROME      AND 
OTHER    SCREEN-PLATE    TRANSPARENCIES. 


A  paper   in  the    "  Photo  Gazette." 


Since  the  introduction  of  colour  photography  by  the  screen- 
plate  method  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  duplication 
<)f  the  transparencies  in  colours,  either  by  contact  or,  better, 
by  reproduction  in  the  camera,  this  latter  process  giving 
superior  results.  Although  the  production  of  colour  duplicates 
is  of  interest  to  many  workers,  it  is  never  likely  to  be  of 
•supreme  interest,  even  to  the  most  enthusiastic  Autochromists, 
while  we  still  lack  the  means  of  producing  such  colour  fac- 
similes as  paper  prints.  Yet,  if  we  have  not  at  present  the 
means  of  doing  this,  we,  nevertheless,  are  able  readily  to  make 
from  a  colour  transparency  a  negative  which  is  as  suitable  for 
•ordinary  printing  as  (or,  at  any  rate,  only  a  little  less  so) 
one  made  direct  from  nature. 

By  some  it  may  be  thought  that  such  an  aim  on  the  part  of 
the  colour  worker  is  a  retrograde  one  and,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
couraged, but  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  fact,  it  should  attract  many 
new  workers  into  the  field  of  colour  photography.  How  many 
amateurs  indeed  there  must  be  who  have  not  thought  that  it  was 
jwssible  to  obtain  a  negative  at  home,  and  at  their  leisure,  from 
a  colour  transparency,  and  who  have,  therefore,  given  up  the 
colour  process,  even  after  having  experienced  its  charms,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  they  believed  themselves  coniTJelled  to  make 
duplicate  exposures  on  ordinary  plates  if  they  wished  to  obtain 
prints  on  pajKjr  in  addition  to  their  transparencies  in  colour. 
It  cannot  be  contended,  at  present  at  any  rate,  that  colour 
photography  by  means  of  screen-plates  supplies  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  ordinary  monochrome  work.  The  colour  transparen- 
cies have  their  use  in  projection  and  in  the  stereoscope,  but 
apart  from  these  particular  applications  it  must  be  confessed 
that  their  field  is  limited.  Thus  there  is  still,  and  we  may  say 
there  will  always  be,  a  large  place  for  ordinary  black-and-white 
photography,  since  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  may  be  used 
is  so  great.  It  is  common  to  meet,  even  among  those  most 
enthusiastic  in  colour  work,  a  firm  attachment  to  ordinary 
photography,  which,  we  repeat,  cannot  be  actually  supplied  by 
the  more  attractive  form  of  work.  The  question,  therefore,  of 
preparing  negatives  from  colour  plates  is  not  without  interest. 

Just  as  in  the  preparation  of  colour  duplicates,  two  methods 
may  be  followed  in  producing  the  negatives,  namely,  by  repro- 
duction in  the  camera,  or  by  contact  in  a  printing  frame.  We 
will  take  the  former  method  first,  as  it  is  the  one  which  we  have 
chiefly  employed.  Fearing  that  the  starch  grain  immediately 
behind  the  extremely  thin  emulsion  which  forms  the  image 
would  considerably  affect  the  fine  grain  desired  in  the  print  we 
•conceived  it  necessary  in  the  first  experiments  which  we  made  to 
prepare  the  reproduced  negative  on  a  scale  smaller  than  that  of 
the  colour  transparency,  and  this  was  why  we  first  turned  our 
attention  to  the  camera  method  of  reproduction. 
However,  having  need  of  a  negative  the  same  size  as  the  trans- 


parency, we  prepared  one  by  copying  a  7  x  5  Aut^ochrome  trans- 
parency the  same  size.  The  results  obtained  were  satisfactory, 
the  starch  grain  being  scarcely  perceptible  even  in  the  uniform 
portions  of  medium  density,  whilst  the  details  in  no  way  suf- 
fered. The  positive  print  obtained  gave,  to  some  slight  extent, 
the  appearance  of  having  been  made  from  a  paper  negative, 
although  with  much  finer  detail  even  in  the  half-tones,  the 
granular  structure  of  the  colour  transparency  being  considerably 
finer  and  more  regular  than  the  grain  of  the  paper.  A  bromide 
print  fi-om  a  negative  prepared  from  an  Autochrome  somewhat 
resembled  a  print  by  the  oil  process,  or  one  made  through  a 
fine  half-tone  screen.  In  short,  the  definition  is  amply 
sufficient. 

The  production  of  the  negative  presents  no  difiiculty.  The 
most  simple  process  is  that  described  below,  that  is  for  those 
who  possess  a  double-extension  camera  with  which  copying  may 
be  done  on  various  scales  of  reproduction.  The  transparency  to 
be  reproduced  is  mounted,  without  its  cover  glass,  to  the  inside 
of  a  window.  It  is  well  to  use  the  uncovered  transparency  in 
order  to  avoid  reflections  which  might  otherwise  be  caused  by  the 
cover  glass  and  might  appear  in  the  negative.  In  order  to 
secure  prints  which  show  the  original  subject  correct  as  i-egards 
right  and  left,  the  emulsion  side  of  the  Autochrome  transparency 
should  be  placed  facing  the  lens.  Outside  the  window  is  placed 
a  sheet  of  ground  glass  in  order  to  supply  a  diffused  and  even 
lighting  over  the  transparency.  This  diffusing  screen  should  be 
jolaced  a  few  inches  behind  the  transparency  in  order  that  it 
may  be  well  out  of  focus ;  it  therefore  requires  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  colour  plate  being  reproduced. 

In  obtaining  a  negative  of  good  quality  it  is  well  to  place  the 
Autochrome  in  a  black  frame  made  either  with  opaque  black 
paper  or  card  so  as  to  cut  off  light  completely  round  the  edges. 
This  can  frequently  be  done  sufficiently  well  by  placing  the 
Autochrome  in  one  of  the  wooden  frames  sold  for  display  pur- 
poses. When  using  a  lens  of  long  focus  for  a  given  plate,  as 
also  when  reducing  in  scale  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  margin 
given  by  the  binding  of  the  transparency  itself  may  be  suf- 
ficient, but  in  no  case  should  any  light,  other  than  that  passing 
through  the  transparency,  gain  access  to  the  inside  of  the  camera 
through  the  lens. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  sharp  focus,  even  with  the 
lens  at  the  full  aperture,  at  any  rate  in  winter.  For  this  reason 
we*  advise  that  focussing  should  be  done  before  placing  the 
outside  diffusing  screen  in  position,  installing  this  latter  just 
before  making  the  exposure.  A  further  aid  to  sharp  focussing 
is  to  oil  the  ground  glass  of  tlie  copying  .camera  with  a  little 
vaseline. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  sharpness  in  the  negative  it 
is  best  to  stop  down  a  little,  and  to  do  so  has  the  further  advan- 
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iage  of  requiring  a  longer  exposure  vml  one,  therefore,  which 
■can  be  more  readily  timed.  Exposure  is  fairly  short  in  spite  of 
the  cimsiderable  opacity  of  the  screen-plate  transparency. 
When  copying  same  size  with  the  transparency  placed  in  a 
■window  facing  north  we  found  that  from  20  to  30  seconds  were 
retjuired  at  fjl^  on  plates  of  medium  sensitiveness,  and  when 
working  from  goo<l  brilliant  Autochromes  which  had  been 
varnished.  More  opaque  transparencies  and  those  which  have 
not  been  varnished  necessarily  require  a  somewhat  longer 
•exposure. 

When  the  originals  have  received  correct  exposure  and  de- 
velopment the  negatives  show  good  orthochromatic  rendering 
without  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  or  compensating  light 
filters.  Foliage  is  excellently  rendered,  and  the  different  colours 
of  the  original  are  reproduced  in  their  relative  values. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  making  of  the  negatives  in  the 
camera  is  the  better  method,  yet,  as  it  requires  an  apparatus  of 
■considerable  extension,  it  is  beyond  the  means  of  many  ama- 
teurs, whose  equipment  is  of  the  most  modest  kind.  The 
latter  may  be  recommended  to  work  by  contact  with  a 
printing  frame,  which  method  will  likewise  yield  quite  good 
results,  in  fact  even  better  as  regards  invisibility  of  the  starch 
grain. 

The  Autochrome  transparency  is  laid  glass  side  down   on  a 


printing  frame  fitted  with  a  nUiut  plate-glam  front.  Th«n  in  the 
dark  room,  illuminated  only  by  yellow  or  green  light,  an 
ordinary  negative  plate  is  laid  in  film  to  film  with  the  Auto- 
chrome. A  sheet  of  black  \>ay>er  is  then  placed  on,  and  finally 
the  back  of  the  printing  frame.  Exposure  is  then  made  at  a 
distance  of  from  8  to  12  inches  from  an  electric  or  incandescent 
gas  burner..  Although  the  plates  usually  used  for  negative 
making  will  furnish  good  results,  yet  it  is  better  to  use  a  quite 
slow  emulsion,  though  not  one  of  the  chloro-broraide  class  as 
sold  for  lantern  slide  making,  whidi  is  apt  to  give  a  certain 
hardness  in  the  negatives.  During  exposure  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  the  printing  frame  constantly  turning  (at  a  slight  angle) 
as  though  it  were  pivoted  on  a  vertical  axis,  the  object  being 
to  allow  the  rays  of  light  from  the  lamp  to  impinge  upon  the 
surface  at  different  angles  and  so  assist  in  rendering  the  grain 
less  apparent  in  the  negative. 

Nothing  need  be  said  as  regards  development,  except  that  the 
plate  should  be  examined  by  transmitted  light  and  the  develop- 
ing operation  continued  until  sufBcient  density  it  obtained  to 
yield  prints  of  the  necessary  contrast.  It  is  needless  to  say  in 
conclusion  that  the  methods  here  described  apply  equally  to 
colour  plates  made  with  regular  geometrical  screen,  such  as  the 
■■  Dioptichrome  "  (Dufay)  or  the  "Omnicolore." 

V.   Ceemieb. 


SHORTER     EXPOSURES    WITH    THE    AUTOCHROME     PLATE. 


(A  Paper  translated  from 

Although  many  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  shorten- 
ing the  exposures  with  the  Autochrome  plate,  they  have  so  far 
failed  in  effecting  a  notable  improvement,  as,  for  example,  in 
enhancing  the  colour-sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  use  of  a  lighter  filter.  From  time  to  time  in  the  photo- 
graphic papers  methods  are  described  by  which  Autochrome  ex- 
posures as  short  as  }-50th  of  a  second  may  be  made  in  sunlight 
with  a  large-aperture  lens.  But  these  methods  are  difficult  to  carry 
out,  and  depend  upon  conditions  which  cannot  be  definitely  fixed, 
and,  therefore,  are  not  suitable  for  general  use,  since  they  involve 
so  much  previous  work  in  the  darkroom. 

The  author  has  himself  put  such  methods  to  the  teet,  and  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  many  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  baths  used  for 
this  extra  sensitising  of  the  plates  contain  more  than  one  dye.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  ensure  the  correct  ratio  of  the  different  dyes 
in  a  sensitising  solution,  and,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 
exact  formulse,  since  the  properties  of  the  dyes  vary  with  different 
samples.  Thus  it  was  found  that  one  dye  would  prejudice  the 
sensitising  action  of  another,  nullifying  the  expected  improvement, 
whilst  in  other  cases  a  .strong  sensitising  action  was  obtained,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  colour-rendering. 

A  sensitising  bath  thus  composed  of  several  dyes .  can  only  be 
adjusted  by  trial  experiments,  and  this  is  both  a  tedious  and  expen- 
sive procees,  and  even  when  a  bath  has  been  found  its  sensitising 
effect  soon  alters  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  further 
work. 

It,  therefore,  seemed  worth  while  to  try  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  colour-sensitiveness  of  the  Autochrome  plate  in  a  way 
which  could  be  adopted  by  any  worker  without  resorting  to  elaborate 
testing  methods.  In  trials  along  these  lines  ease  of  carrying  out 
the  process  ■was  given  the  preference  compared  with  the  maximum 
of  increase  in  sensitiveness.  If  the  time  of  exposure  can  be  reduced 
to  one-half  this  would  be  a  valuable  result  in  many  cases,  provided 
that,  at  the  same  time,  the  process  is  readily  carried  out. 

In  the  course  of  numerous  trials,  which  need  not  here  be  described 
in  detail,  a  method  which  is  satisfactory  under  certain  conditions 
■was  found  in  the  use  of  pinachrome.     As  already  s^ted,   the   use 
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of  a  sensitiser  containing  more  than  one  dye  was  considered  out 
of  the  question.     The   following  is  a  suitable  sensitising  bath : — 

Water,  distilled  200  cca. 

Absolute   alcohol     50  ccs. 

Pinachrome   solution,   1:    500       2  cca. 

The  plates  are  bathed  in  this  bath  in  complete  darkness  for  two 
minutes,  rocking  the  dish  the  whole  of  the  time.  They  are  then, 
without  rinsing,  put  to  dry  in  a  proper  cupboard.  The  time  of 
sensitising  should  be  kept  as  short  as  possible,  otherwise  the  alc<^ol 
in  the  bath  is  liable  to  exert  an  effect  on  the  varnish  coating  of 
the  film.  Quick  drying  is  likewise  important,  and  for  this  reason  a 
drying  cupboard  should  be  used. 

A  suitable  filter  for  plates  treated  in  this  bath  is  the  following  of 
extremely   pale   greenish-yellow  : — 

Water,  distilled     100  ccs. 

Soft   gelatine     10  gms. 

Aesculine      .• 15  gms. 

One  cc.  of  this  mixture  is  used  for  every  four  square  centimetres  of 
the  glaae  to  be  coated.  When  the  gelatine  mixture  has  set.  a 
cover  glass  is  cemented  down  with  Canada  balsam  in  the  usual  way. 

The  colour  rendering  and  increase  in  sensitiveness  were  tested 
bv  making  exoosurefi  on  both  a  colour  and  monochrome  scale 
as"  well  as  in  the  field,  using  a  stereo  camera  with  one  lens  fitted 
with  the  Lumiere  filter  and  the  other  with  one  made  by  the  fore- 
going formula,  untreated  and  bathed  plates  being  used  behmd  the 
filters  respectivelv.  It  was  found  that  the  exposure  m  the  case 
of  the  bathed  plate  could  be  curtailed  to  one-third.  Each  pair  of 
plates  was  developed  for  the  same  lime  in  the  same  metoqnmone 
solution. 

•Although  the  method  allows  of  considerably  shortened  exposure, 
vet  the  pinachrome-sensitised  plates  are  not  satisfactory  as  regards 
■.olour  rendering  in  all  cases,  and,  therefore,  the  process  is  not 
suitable  for  tfie  reproduction  of  oil  paintings,  or  scientific  subjects. 
In  those  cases  where  the  predominant  colours  are  red  and  orange 
of  considerable  intensity,  and  where  there  is  no  green,  the  use 
of    the    sensitised   plates    is    advantageous.      Autumn    landscapes. 
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■made  up  almost  entirely  of  yellow,  reddish,  and  brown  foliage, 
architectural  subjects,  etc.,  yield  satisfactory  results,  and  the  extra 
rapidity  of  the  plates  may  doubtless  be  used  by  those  whose  aim 
is  purely  pictorial  rather  than  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  scene. 

Though  the  reduction  in  time  of  exposure  is  from  one-half  to 
one-third,  and  that  at  the  partial  sacrifice  of  colour  rendering, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  many  cases  where  the  process  is  of  value. 
For  example,  an  exposure  which,  on  the  untreated  plates,  would 
require  to  be  at  least  one-quarter  of  a  second,  may  be  reduced 
to  one- tenth  of  a  second,  and  thus  a  shutter  exposure  given  with 
the  camera  held  in  the  hand,  where  otherwise  a  stand  camera 
would  have  to  be  used.  Again,  in  medical  subjects,  the  shortening 
of  exposure  from  ome  second  to  one-half  or  one-third  second  is 
of  advantage  in  avoiding  loss  of  definition  from  movement  of 
muscles,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  b«  mentioned  that  a  more  correct  colour 
rendering  can  be  secured  by  using  a  yellower  filter,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, giving  a  somewhat  longer  exposure.  The  formula  for 
such   a  filter  is  as  follows:  — 

Water       100  ccs. 

filter  yellow  solution  1:1,000  ...        6  ccs. 
Eoht  rot  solution  1:15,000    1  cc. 

This  gives  correct  colour  rendering  even  of  the  greens,  reducing 
exposures  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  second  in  place 
of.  a  normal  time  of  one  second.  Axbin  von  Palocsat. 


PAPER     COLOUR     PRINTS     FROM     SCREEN-PLATE 

TRANSPAREivlCIES. 

(A  Paper  in  "  Photo-Revue.") 

In  preparing  a  set  of  three  negatives  for  printing  on  paper  by  a 
Bubtractive  process  from  a  screen-plate  transparency,  such  as  the 
Autochrome,  Dufay,  or  Omnicolore,  the  necessary  selecting  filters 
can  be  made  by  dyeing  ordinary  plates,  fixed  and  washed,  in 
appropriate  solutions.  A  freshly  made  hypo  bath  of  20  per  cent, 
strength  is  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  clear  plates,  which 
should  not  be  put  through  any  alum  or  hardening  solution,  are 
set  up  to  dry.  To  make  the  orange  filter,  the  following  solution 
is  prepared  :  — 

Filter  red   (Hocchst  No.  1)   1  gm. 

Water   distilled      100  ccs. 

The  dye  should  be  dissolved  by  aid  of  heat.  A  plate  fixed  as 
above  is  put  to  soak  in  this  solution  for  about  three  hours.  The 
dish  should  be  rocked  four  or  five  times  during  this  period.  The 
plate  is  then  taken  out,  the  dye-bath  mopped  off  the  surface  with 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  and  the  plate  put  away  to  dry  where  dust 
will  not  fall  upon  it. 

For  the  green  filter  the  dye  solution  used  is  a  1  per  cent,  bath 
of  filter  green  (Hoechst  No.  1).     Or  the  following  may  be  used:  — 

Tartrazine       3  g^. 

Carmine   blue      6  gm. 

Water        , lOQ  ccs! 

This  solution  should  also  be  made  by  aid  of  heat.  The  plate  is 
Boaked  in  it  as  before,  two  hours  sufficing  for  the  immersion.  For 
the  blue-violet  filter  a  solution  of  1  per  cent,  strength  of  Hoechst 
crystal  violet  is  prepared  in  hot  water,  adding  1  cc.  of  acetic  acid 
per  100  ccs.  of  bath.  The  gelatine-coated  plate  is  allowed  to  soak 
in  this  solution  for  half  an  hour  with  frequent  rocking. 

For  cleaning  the  dish  used  for  the  violet  bath  a  little  acetic 
acid  should  be  employed,  a  weak  solution  of  the  latter,  or  ordinary 
vinegar,  serving  to  remove  stains  from  the  fingers. 

In  the  case  of  each  screen  two  plates  should  be  dyod  and  bound 
up  film  to  film  to  form  the  filter.  In  the  case  of  the  green  screen 
a  single  plate  would  be  suflicient ;  this  is  bound  up  with  a  piece 
of  plain  glass. 

Making  the   Negatives. 

The  negatives  are  printed  from  the  screen-plate  transparency  in 
an  ordmary  printing-frame,  using  as  the  source  of  light  an  ordin- 
ary candle,  which  has  the  advantage  over  oil  lamps,  incandescent 
gas,  or  electric  light  that  it  is  practically  of  constant  intensity 
The  colotir-fiUer  is  laid  in  the  frame,   then  the  screen-plate  trans- 


parency,   and   finally   the  sensitive    plate,   film    to   film     with   the 
colour  plate. 

Some  trial  exposures  are  necessary  to  determine  the  multiplying 
factor  of  each  screen.  For  this  purpose  an  ordinary  negative  ia 
taloen  and  a  series  of  positives  printed  from  it  under  each  of  the 
screens  in  turn,  varying  the  exposures  until  equal  density  is  ob- 
tained in  all  three  positives  made  under  the  three  filters.  The 
time  of  exposure  necessary  for  each  then  represents  the  factor  for 
each  screen.  The  actual  plates  to  be  used  for  making  the  negatives 
should,  of  course,  be  employed  in  these  tests,  and  all  three  pori- 
tives  treated  together  in  the  same  developer  for  the  same  time. 

For  exposures  through  the  blue-violet  screen  an  ordinary  plate 
is  used.  For  that  through  the  green  screen  one  of  the  orthochro- 
matic  plates  sensitive  to  green  and  yellow,  and  for  the  orange  filter 
a  panchromatic  plate. 

The  factor  of  each  screen  having  been  found,  the  subsequent 
work  is  easy.  It  is  judged  from  the  density  of  the  colour  trans- 
parency what  exposure  will  be  required  through,  say,  the  blue- 
violet  screen ;  the  exposure  through  the  other  two  are  then  given 
in  accordance  with  the  factors  found.  It  may  be  said  that  using 
the  Blue  Label  Lumiere  plate  for  the  blue-violet  screen  and  the 
Lumiere  Panchromatic  for  the  other  two,  the  exposures  for  these 
latter  are,  in  each  case,  ten  times  that  for  the  blue-violet.  For 
the  development  of  the  negative  hydroquinone  or  ferrous  oxalate 
may  be  used. 

Printing  from  the  Negatives. 
A  number  of  processes  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  amateur  for 
this  purjxjse,  e.g.,  pinatype,  directions  for  which  have  been 
frequently  given  in  the  past.  With  this  process,  however,  in  which 
printing  is  done  from  positives,  not  negatives,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  work  from  a  negative  (unreversed)  colour  transparency. 

Simplified  processes  of  collotype,  such  as  are  offered  on  the 
market,  may  also  be  used.  The  method  which  I  myself  employ 
is  that  already  described  in  a  past  number  of  the  "  Photo- 
Revue."*  A.  IiE  Mee. 


HERR  E.  VALENTA  ON  THE  NEW  KRAYN  SCREEN- 
PLATE. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  "  Photographische  Korrespondenz  "  Herr  E. 
Valenta,  of  the  Vienna  Imperial  School  of  Photography  and  Pro- 
cess Work,  presents  a  report  upon  the  colour  screen-plate  now 
being  made  and  commercially  supplied  in  Germany  under  the 
patent  of  R.  Krayn,  whose  name  will  be  r^embered  as  the  in- 
ventor also  of  the  section-cut  celluloid,  now  practically  obsolete. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  his  communication. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  Autochrome  plate  this  branch  of 
photography  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  French 
workers ;  I  need  refer  only  to  the  "  Omnicolore  "  and  the  Dufay 
plates.  Recently,  however,  a  similar  product  has  been  brought 
upon  the  German  market.  These  are  the  German  colour  films  of 
the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft.  This  firm  was  concerned 
more  than  two  years  ago  in  the  preparation  of  colour  screen  films, 
the  process  being  in  accordance  with  the  patent  of  R.  Krayn,  and 
consisting  in  the  superimposition  of  celluloid  sheets,  coloured  in  the 
primary  colours,  which  sheets  were  united  into  a  solid  block,  from 
which  sections  were  then  cut.  The  process  did  not  realise  the 
success  which  was  anticipated,  and  Herr  Krayn  has  now  devised 
and  patented  a  further  process,  the  results  of  which  I  have  exam- 
ined with  interest.  According  to  the  particulars  in  the  Krayn 
patent  the  colour  screen  is  manufactured  as  follows  :  A  film-sur- 
face, coated  with  gelatine,  is  impressed  with  a  series  of  black  lines 
by  means  of  a  fatty  ink ;  the  portions  left  uncovered,  which  are 
half  the  width  of  the  covered  parts,  are  treated  with  a  solution 
of  red  dye,  e.g.,  the  cinnabar  scarlet  of  G.  von  Beyer  and  Kegel. 
The  dye  penetrates  the  portions  of  the  film  not  covered  by  the 
fatty  ink,  and  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  mordant  of  gelatine,  such 
as  ferric  chloride  in  10  per  cent,  solution.  By  means  of  this 
mordant  the  gelatine,  in  the  parts  thereby  tanned,  acquires  the 
property  of  taking  up  other  dyes.  After  drying  the  fatty  ink  is 
removed  with  a  solvent,  such  as  turpentine,  after  which  a  second 
impression  of  fatty  ink  is  given,  but  with  the  lines  crosswise  with 
the   first.     A   second    dyeing   then    follows   with    a   blue   colouring 

*  "Colour  Photofirspliy  Supplement,"  June  3,  1910,  p.  41. 
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matter,  such  aa  the  "  methyl  blue  for  silk  "  of  the  Hoechst  factory. 
This  is  in  turn  fixed  with  ferric  chloride  solution,  the  fatty  ink 
removed,  and  the  portions  still  remainini;  uncovered  finally  treated 
vfith  a  fine  green  solution,  cf/.,  a  mixture  of  Hoechst  Patent  Blue 
A  and  Yellow  F,  being  finally  fixed  with  the  ferric  chloride  as 
before.  The  colour  screen  prepared  in  this  way  is  fairly  tram- 
parent.  Examined  under  the  microscope  it  shows  six  to  seven  red 
lines  per  millimetre  separated  by  interspaces.  The  interspace 
between  each  two  red  lines  is  occupied  by  green  and  blue-violet 
units,  arranged  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  red,  so  that  the 
portions  of  green  and  blue-violet  between  each  pair  of  red  lines 
form  a  series  of  rhomboids.  If  the  green  and  blue-violet  elements 
be  taken  as  a  measure  and  the  red  lines  in  these  elements  printed- 
out,  there  will  be  found  on  one  square  millimetre  about  220  such 
elements,  of  breadth  about  .04  and  of  length  about  .11  ram.  The 
screen  is  thus  of  sufficient  fineness  for  the  preparation  of  lantern 
transparencies. 

As  regards  the  spectral  properties  of  the  three  colours  used  in 
the  screen,  the  bands  of  the  spectrum  transmitted  are  as  follows  : 
The  red  lines  transmit  iight  from  wave  length  560;  the  green 
light  from  570  to  480;  and  the  blue  chiefly  rays  from  490  towards 
the   ultra-violet. 

The  gelatine  film,  which  forms  the  screen,  is  isolated  from  the 
sensitive  panchromatic  emulsion  by  a  film  which  is  quite  water- 
proof. The  sensitive  emulsion  film  has  a  thickness  of  about  .020 
to  .025  mm.,  and  is  sensitised  with  a  dye  of  the  isocyanine  group. 
The  sensi.tjsing  effect  impresses  a  region  from  640  to  510,  at  which 
a  minimum  begins,  though  one  which  is  not  at  all  pronounced. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  transparencies  by  means  of  the 
new  German  films  is  different  from  that  of  other  screen-plates  upon 
the  market,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  negative  process.  The  positive  (in 
colours)  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way  by  printing  from  the  negative 
in  a  printing  frame,  developing,  etc.,  so  that  any  required  number 
of  transparencies  may  be  made  from  one  and  the  same  negative. 
For  this  purpose  the  Neue  Photographische  Gesellschaft  supplies 
two  descriptions  of  film — negative  for  use  in  the  camera  and  positive 
for  printing.  The  difference  between  the  negative  and  positive 
films  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bands  of  the  colour  film, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  negative  films,  traverse  the  plate  at  an 
angle  of  90  deg.  with  the  direction  adopted  in  the  positive  films, 
so  that  the  bands,  when  the  films  are  laid  one  upon  the  other, 
cross  at  a  right-angle. 

The  exposure  is  made  through  a  colour-filter,  which  at  the  same 
time  forms  a  carrier  for  the  film,  being  placed  with  the  film  in 
the  dark-slide  in  place  of  a  printing  plate.  The  light-filter  con- 
sists of  a  gelatine  film  (on  glass)  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour ;  its 
absorption  spectrum,  apart  from  the  effect  upon  the  blue,  shows 
absorption  bands  in  the  less  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum. 

In  focussing  the  procedure  is  exactly  that  customary  with  screen- 
plates  :  a  correction  is  made  after  focussing  for  the  thickness  of 
the  plate,  or  the  ground  glass  may  be  reversed  in  its  frame.  The 
exposure  required  is  about  50  to  70  times  that  of  an  ultra-rapid 
dry  plate. 

Development  is  a  more  simple  operation  than  with  the  ordinary 
screen-plates,  since  there  is  no  reversal  of  the  image  to  be  done. 
A  somewhat  dilute  rodinal  developer  is  employed,  the  time  of 
development  in  the  case  of  correct  exposure  being  two  and  a  half 
minutes.  Development  must  be  commenced  in  complete  darkness  ; 
after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  its  progress  may  be  watched  by  careful 
use  of  a  very   dark   red  light. 

Over-  and  under-exposure  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  compen- 
sated for  in  the  usual  way  by  modifying  the  strength  of  the 
developer.  The  negative  is  then  washed,  fixed  in  an  acid  hypo 
bath,  again  washed,  and,  after  immersion  in  a  2  to  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  glycerine,  is  hung  up  to  dry.  The  colours  thus  pro- 
duced are,  of  course,  those  complementary  to  the  original  subject. 
Coming  now  to  the  preparation  of  positives  in  natural  colours, 
the  negative,  film  side  up,  is  laid  on  the  requisite  light-filter  in  an 
open  printing-frame ;  the  positive  film  is  laid,  film  down,  thereon, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  black  card  attached  to  the  colour  filter  glass, 
and  the  back  of  the  frame  put  in.  The  frame  is  then  covered  with 
a  couple  of  thicknesses  of  oiled  paper  and  the  exposure  made.  Ex- 
posure is  best  done  to  incandescent  gas  at  a  distance  of  twentv 
inches  from  the  frame.     The  time  varies,  according  to  the  density 


of  the  negative,  from  twenty  to  sixty  seconds.  The  light-filt«r 
employed  is  on«  of  blue  colour,  which  is  supplied  by  the  firm 
and  cuU  down  the  light  to  the  portion  620  to  650  of  the  spectrum. 
Printing  by  daylight  is  less  advisable,  owing  to  the  great  variatioiM 
in  the  strength  and  character  of  the  light.  If,  however,  daylight 
is  used,  the  ordinary  film  carrier,  with  its  colour-filter,  is  employed, 
printing  being  done  at  from  three  to  four  yards  from  a  window, 
again  covering  the  printing-frame  with  oiled  paper.  Development, 
fixing,  etc.,  as  usual,  are  then  proceeded  with.  If  exposure  has 
been  correct  there  results  a  clear  transparency  which  affords  a 
good  reproduction  of  the  colours  of  the  original.  The  positive  films 
may  also  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  copies  (transparencies) 
from  Autochrome  negatives. 

The  use  of  these  films  for  the  making  of  colour  results  has,  first 
of  all,  the  advantage  over  other  screen-plates  of  the  possibility  of 
readily  preparing  duplicates  from  the  original  colour  negative. 
Further,  the  treatment  of  the  films  is  much  simpler.  Like  screen- 
plates  the  films  carry  a  very  thin  and  readily  damaged  emulsion. 

According  to  the  particulars  given  by  the  Neue  Photographische 
Gesellschaft  the  films  are  also  to  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the 
Hemera  form  of  film-pack,  a  further  convenience  for  the  amateur 
worker. 

As  in  the  case  of  every  screen-plate,  when  first  issued  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  films  show  certain  defects  in  the  screen  colour 
coating,  which,  however,  when  the  difficulties  of  manufacture  are 
fully   mastered,    should   be  completely   avoidable. 

Aa  regards  the  projection  of  the  prints,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  celluloid  base  is  a  readily  inflammable  material,  on 
which  account  the  transparencies  to  be  employed  for  projection 
should  be  bound  between  two  glass  plates.  Also  in  using  powerful 
illuminants,  such  as  arcs,  consuming  more  than  30  amperes,  a  glass 
trough  filled  with  a  heat-absorbing  liquid  should  be  placed  in  the 
optical  system.  The  German  colour  films,  the  first  screen-plate 
materials  to  be  manufactured  in  Germany  and  brought  upon  the 
market,  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description,  a  notable 
product,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  wUl  find  its  way  widely  into 
practice.  F.    Valenta. 

»   »   I 

THE  THREE-COLOUR  CARBON  PROCESS. 
PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  COLOURS. 
I  BEG  to  call  the  attention  of  serious  amateurs  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  appearance  of  Autochrome  and  other  similar  plates,  thA 
photography  of  colours  on  opaque  grounds — such  aa  paper,  linen, 
ivory,  wood  panels,  etc. — seems  to  be  quite  put  aside,  and  the  three- 
colour  tissues  process  has  been  forsaken.  True,  in  some  photo- 
graphic papers  one  reads  of  pinatype  or  of  the  bleach-out  process, 
but  never  of  the  three-colour  tissues  process.  I  wonder  at  this,  be- 
cause this  process  gives  the  most  beautiful  and  only  permanent 
results,  and  is  really  very  simple  and  quite  easy  for  people  ac- 
quainted with  carbon. 

The  difficulty  of  registering  and  sticking  together  the  three  mono- 
chromes has  always  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  one  may  say 
that  it  is  now  reduced  almost  to  zero  owing  to  the  improvemenU 
introduced  by  the  Autotype  Company,  viz.,  the  first  transfer  <in 
gelatinised  plates  and  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  to  remove  the 
images  from  the  glasses. 

I  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  ye4  » 
small  drawback  in  the  process — the  pigmented  tissues  in  the  maricet 
are  not  quite  up  to  the  required  point. 

Hitherto,  no  manufacturer  seems  to  have  coiuidered  and  realised 
the  absolute  and  imperious  necessity  of  homogeneity  as  well  as 
identical  stretching  of  the  three  papers  under  similar  circumstances, 
hence  the  existence  in  the  market  of  trichromic  sets  of  rolls  of 
pigmented  tissues  either  too  thin  for  large  pictures  or  coated  on 
papers  differing  from  each  other  in  strength,  weight,  or  contexture. 

None  but  Mr.  Vaucamps  (of  Courbevoie-Seine)  ever  imagined 
and  produced  the  perfect  trichromic  tissue.  He  had  the  happy  idea 
of  using  for  every  three-colour  set  but  one  single  roll  of  strong 
paper,  and  to  coat  it  with  the  three  colours  disposed  in  three  parallel 
bands  separated  from  each  other  by  a  J  in.  blank  space.  He  baa 
unfortunately  ceased  his  fabrication,  which  is  to  be  highly  deplored. 
Why  should  not  his  idea  be  picked  up  by  some  enterprising  firm! 

Nevertheless,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  that  on  my  demand  the 
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Autotyp«  Company  has  several  times  graciously  coated  for  me  sets 
ofthree  well-chosen  rolls  of  an  equal,  regular,  stronger  paper,  and 
that  by  my  using  them  with  intelligent  care  and  due  strict  atten- 
tion they  are  giving  me  fuU  satisfaction. 

Now,  coming  back  to  the  thought  that  induced  rae  to  write  this 
short  note,  I  call  on  my  fellow  amateurs,  and  insist  on  their  trying, 
or  resuming,  the  three-colour  tissues  procees — it  is  easier  than  pina- 
type,  is  the  only  on?;  giving  permanent  results,  and  will  afford  thesn 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  artistic  delight. 

LUGDUNENSIS. 
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SUGGESTION    FOR    A    NEW   COLOLTl   SCREEN-PLATE    TO 
ACrr    BY    DIFFRACTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — ^Mr.  Dogilbert's  letter  in  your  issue  of  March  3  illus- 
trates, I  fear,  the  danger  of  speaking  vaguely  about  principles  such 
as  diffraction  and  prismatic  dispersion  without  going  into  details. 
It  may  possibly  interest  those  of  your  correspondents  who  are  fol- 
lowing up  ideas  as  to  new  methods  of  colour  photography  if  I  give 
reasons  why  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  diffraction  as  an 
adjunct  to  prismatic-dispersion  colour-photography  is  totally  inad- 
missible for  practical  purposes. 

To  start  with,  we  obtain  by  a  prism  a  spectrum  in  which  the 
red  end  is  nearest  the  prism,  the  violet  end  furthest  away  from 
same.  A  diffraction  spectrum  has  its  violet  end  nearest  and  its  red 
end  furthest  from  the  part  of  the  grating  giving  rise  to  sajne. 

Next  we  must  remember  that  the  ordinary  action  of  diffraction  is 
to  split  up  any  beam  of  light  into  various  beams  or  bundles  -widely 
differing  in  their  luminosity  and  colour  dispersion — in  fact,  the  most 
luminous  or  dioptric  beam  suffers  no  dispersion  at  all.  Clearly  any- 
thing that  will  cause  the  resulting  colour  effect  to  overlap  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  would  cause  confusion  so  far  as  the  object  aimed  at  is 
concerned. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  prismatic  spectrum  is 
formed  by  light  passing  through  any  single  prism ;  but  a  diffraction 
spectrum,  to  have  any  appreciable  luminosity,  is  formed  by  the 
combined  action  of  a  considerable  nimiber  of  elements  of  the  grating. 
From  all  of  which  considerations  it  follows  that  any  project  for 
combining  the  principle  of  prismatic  and  diffractive  disper- 
sion must  be  approached  with  extreme  caution.  Now, 
the  only  way,  I  believe,  that  has  yet  been  propounded  to 
combine  these  principles  and  obtain  pure  spectra  is  the  one  first 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  He  showed  that  a  grating  might  be 
made  to  concentrate  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  light  incident 
•upon  it  into  a  single  diffraction  spectrum,  provided  the  separate 
'elements  of  the  grating  were  serra.ted  or  formed  into  prisms  shaped 
in  a  particular  way.  At  first  sight  Mr.  Dogilbert's  suggestion  for 
'present  purposes  bears  some  resemblance  to  this,  but  further  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  resemblance  is  but  superficial ;  moreover,  the  plan 
of  using  such  prism  gratings  leads  to  formidable  difficulties. 
'  In  the  first  place,  we  most  realise  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  a 
modified  diffraction  spectrum  rather  than  a  modified  prism  spectrum. 
A  simple  proof  of  this  is  that  the  spectrum  is  one  in  which  the  violet 
end  is  nearer  to  the  part  of  the  grating  giving  rise  to  it  than  the 
Ted  end. 

I  am  the  fortunate  possessor  of  several  such  prism  gratings,  made 
experimentally  by  Mr.  T.  Thoi-p,  of  Manchester,  to  whose  kindness 
I  am  indebted  for  the  same.  They  have  1,000  ijrismatlc  elements  per 
inch.  They  are  probably  made  as  perfectly  as  it  is  reasonably  pos- 
.«ible  to  make  them,  and  illustrate  the  theory  beautifully,  yet  they  do 
not  come  up  to  theoretical  perfection,  for  they  pass  a  considerable 
.portion  of  light  as  a  non-dispersal  dioptric  beam,  and  a  further  appre- 
ciable portion  in  other  spectra  besides  the  predominant  one. 


Now  for  another  matter.  I  may  recall  that  the  general  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  suggested  is  to  have  a  film  or  plate  coated  one 
side  with  the  prismatic  surfaces,  the  other  side  with  the  emulsion, 
so  that  light  passing  through  the  prismatic  moulding  would  form 
the  spectra  on  the  emulsion-coated  side.  We  may  assume  that  we 
require  100  spectra  per  inch  to  be  formed — i.e.,  each  spectrum  to 
have  a  dispersion  of  1-lOOth  inch.  An  ordinary  photographic  glass 
plate  is  l-16th  to  l-20th  inch  in  thickness.  It  may  readily  be 
experimentally  demonstrated  that  to  form  a  spectrum  one-hundredth 
inch  wide  at  a  distance  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the 
grating  that  grating  must  be  of  the  order  of  14,000  or  15,000  lines 
per  inch. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  have  a  chance  of  realising  the  idea  in 
question,  each  plate  would  have  to  consist  of  a  prism  grating  of 
about  14,000  per  inch  of  a  much  more  perfect  description  than 
those  of  1,000  per  inch  referred  to.  We  should  require  to  have 
on  its  prismatic  surface,  or  in  immediate  contact  with  same,  a  line 
screen  or  segregating  plate  about  100  per  inch,  the  bars  being 
about  three  times  as  wide  as  the  spaces,  and  we  should  still  have 
to  comply  with  certain  conditions  as  regards  viewing  the  positive, 
one  of  which  was  referred  to  in  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  March  3. 

The  consideration  of  such  theoretical  possibilities  is  undoubtedly 
interesting,  but  between  these  and  practical  possibilities  there  is 
unfortunately  a  wide  gap. — Yours  faithfully, 

Julius   Rhei.nberg. 

23,  The  Avenue,  Brondesbury  Park,  N.W. 
March  14,  1911. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — As  an  example  of  a  straightforward 
and  thoroughly  practical  demonstration,  the  exposition  of  Mr. 
Treves  Dawson  last  week  on  the  Thames  colour-plate  could  hardly 
have  been  bettered.  Among  the  large  and  appreciative  audience 
was  Mr.  0.  S.  Dawson,  who,  quietly  smoking  a  pipe  in  a  corner, 
listened  with  the  closest  attention,  and  with  evident  gratification, 
to  all  his  son  had  to  say.  The  strong  points  of  the  plate  in 
question  and  the  general  procedure  for  obtaining  colour  records 
being  well  known,  need  not  be  alluded  to,  but  one  or  two  points 
arose  deserving  of  mention.  Many  excellent  slides  were  shown, 
but  under  the  electric-arc  projection  it  was  noticed  that  the  greens 
of  foliage  and  grass  were  generally  rendered  distinctly  on  the 
blue  side,  rather  opposed  to  Nature's  tints  and  inimical  to  a  feeling 
of  sunshine.  Some  rough  experiments  tried  by  placing  yellow 
filters  in  front  of  the  projection  lens  seemed  to  indicate  that  a 
compensating  filter  of  a  very  light  yellow  hue  would  be  of  advan- 
tage in  toning  down  the  greens,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
there  were  no  pure  blues  which  might  suffer  degradation  in  con- 
sequence. The  screens  at  hand  were  of  far  too  deep  a  tint  for 
any  definite  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at,  but  even  they  undoubtedly 
improved  one  or  two  slides  in  which  the  greens  and  reds  pre- 
dominated ;  conversely  in  others  where  blues  were  prominent. 

Mr.  Dawson  strongly  recommended  the  "separate  method"  on 
various  grounds,  and  certainly  everything  seemed  in  favour  of 
this  system,  except  that  the  subsequent  registration  and  binding-up 
of  the  two  plates  appeared  to  require  considerable  dexterity.  The 
lecturer,  however,  said  this  difficulty  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  registered  two  in  the  lantern,  eliciting  applause  as  a  pretty 
little  girl  suddenly  emerged  from  a  medley  of  colours  in  a  bright 
blue  dress.  "That  is  quite  incorrect,"  Mr.  Dawson  observed 
quietly,  "the  dress  was  red,"  and,  with  a  further  minute  shift, 
red  it  was.  It  was  recommended  that  one  or  two  screens  should 
be  solely  applied  to  "  taking "  purposes,  and  one  for  temporary 
registration  to  judge  results  by  visual  inspection.  Sometimes  only 
a  small  portion  of  a  large  plate  might  be  required ;  in  such  a 
case  a  small-size  screen-plate  obviously  was  only  requisite,  thereby 
limiting  expense.  In  answer  to  a  question  it  was  stated  that  the 
cost  of  a  finished  lantern  plate,  all  being  well,  was  lOd.  Mr. 
Keane  said  he  had  been  employing  the  Thames  colour-plate  in 
night  photography  in  conjunction  with  a  K^  filter,  which  for  this 
class  of  work  seemed  all  that  was  necessary.  The  exposures  re- 
quired were  by  no  means  as  long  as  might  be  anticipated  ;  with  a 
large  aperture  and  on  suitable  subjects,  exposures  of  one  to  five 
minutes   gave   excellent   results 
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SIMULTANEOUS    OPENING    OF    SHUTTER    AND    FIRING 

OF    FLASH-POWDER    IN    AUTOCHROME 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(.\  Paper  read  before  the  French  Photographic 

Is  the  course  of  a  previous  communication  to  the  Society  on 
April  16,  1909,  we  exhibited  the  practical  results  obtained  by 
M.  Pavie,  and  showed  that,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  flashlight, 
and  a  light-filter  adjusted  thereto,  it  was  possible  readily  to 
obtain  instantaneous  photographs  on  the  colour  screen-plates. 
The  method  was  quickly  taken  up  by  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  it  in  securing 
records  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  diseases.  Dr.  Morax 
was  the  first  to  establish  in  the  Lariboisifere  Hospital  a  regular 
installation  for  Autochrome  photography  by  flashlight,  and  in 
Great  Britain  Dr.  Waymouth  Reid,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  Dundee,  was  likewise  one  of  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  this  new  method. 

Since,  for  the  most  part,  the  subjects  of  such  exposures  are 
portraits  in  the  studio  or  persons  in  a  hospital,  it  is  advisable 
that  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible  should  elapse  between 
the  operations  of  focussing  and  of  making  the  flash  exposure, 
in  order  that  the  subject  should  have  as  little  opportunity  as 
possible  of  changing  the  position  or  expression.  We  pointed 
out  the  advantage  from  this  |X)int  of  view  of  using  a  T-tube, 
connecting  the  release  of  the  shutter  and  that  of  the  flash-lamp, 
both  being  then  actuated  by  a  pneumatic  release.  The  use  of 
an  electric  method  to  give  a  short  circuit,  and  so  ignite  the 
flash-powder,  coupled  with  the  use  of  a  blind  shutter  released 
by  the  well-known  Antinous  device,  has  led  us  to  devise  a 
further  method,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  effect  the 
ignition  of  the  flash-jMwder  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  lens 
is  uncovered,  and  so  to  reduce  to  a  single  movement  the  two 
operations  necessitated  by  the  opening  of  the  shutter  and  the 
ignition  of  the  powder. 

As  far  back  as  1903,  M.  Guerry,  in  connection  with  the 
shutter  of  his  design,  adopted  an  arrangement  allowing  of  the 
electrical  ignition  of  the  flash-powder  at  the  instant  of  un- 
covering the  lens. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  same  result  with  a  shutter  of  the 
Thornton-Pickard    roller-blind   type    generally  obtainable,   we 


Society,   and    published  in  the  Society's  "Bulletin.") 

sought  to  obtain  the  completion  of  circuit  giving  rise  to  the 
firing  of  the  flash-powder  by  using  the  movement  of  the  re- 
leased lever  at  the  moment  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  tiny 
plunger  of  the  Antinous  release. 
Figs.   1  to  3   show   the  arrangement   adopted.       On  one  of 


"-^M^" 


Fig.  1. 

the  shutter  discs,  P,  controlling  the  axis  of  the  blind,  p,  we 
attached  a  strip  of  copper,  C,  fixing  to  one  end  a  steel  spring,  B, 
to  the  free  end  of  which  we  riveted  a  silver  contact  piece.  By 
means  of  the  copper  plate,  D,  these  pieces  are  brought  within 
the  electric  circuit  by  means  of  the  terminal  and  the  wire  F'. 
To  the  disc  P  we  fitted  three  small  projecting  pieces  of  metal, 
1,  2,  and  3,  so  as  to  obtain  three  positions  of  the  blind,  namely, 
(1)  set  or  closed,  (2)  open  for  focussing,  and  (3)  open  for  expo- 
sure ;  whilst  to  the  lever  L,  controlling  the  release  of  the 
shutter,  we  attached  a  non-contact  plate.  A,  and  to  this  latter 
a  piece  of  copper,  B,  provided  with  a  silver  contact  piece,  and 
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so  adjusted  that  it  is  caused  to  make  contact  with  the  disc 
P  in  the  position  of  the  latter  corresponding  with  exposure  of 
the  plate.  This  copper  plate  B,  which  is  connected  with  the 
flash-lamp  by  the  wire  F,  is  made  of  such  shape  that  the  plate 
R  can  easily  pass  above  it  when  setting  the  shutter,  or  when 
adjusting  it  for  focussing,  or  for  closing— in  short,  in  all  the 
positions  when  the  lever  L  engages  with  any  of  the  attached 
metal  pieces  other  than  No.  3. 

But,"  the  shutter  being  set,  if  we  cause  the  plunger   of  the 
Antinous  release  to  act.  we  raise  the  lever  L  ;    the  metal  piece 

1  being  then  disengaged,  the  blind  rolls  down,  the  metal  piece 

2  passes  under  the  lever,  but  piece  3,  which  is  made  higher, 
butts  against  the  lever,  stopping  the  travel  of  the  blind,  which 
thus  uncovers  the  lens.  At  this  moment  the  metal  piece  B, 
having  travelled  upwards  when  the  lever  Iv  comes  in  contact 
with  the  spring  R,  and  an  electric  circuit  which  includes  the 


flash-lamp  is  thus  formed,  the  flash  thus  taking  place  at  the 
exact  moment  when  the  shutter  is  opened. 

By  releasing  pressure  on  the  Antinous,  the  lever  L  falls, 
bringing  with  it  the  metal  piece  B,  and,  the  spring  being  now 
able  to  pass  above  the  blind,  closes  the  shutter. 

This  arrangement  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  readily  con- 
structed by  any  amateur  worker,  and  is  a  most  easy  means 
of  making  flash-light  exposures  on  colour  screen-plates. 

In  using  this  method  for  medical  purposes,  we  have  noticed 
that  it  is  frequently  necessary  that  the  upjaer  portion  of  the 
subject  of  which  the  photograph  is  being  taken  should  be  as 
strongly  lighted  as  possible  during  actual  focussing,  in  order 
to  make  certain  of  sharp  definition.  For  this  purpose,  it 
occurred  to  us  to  use  the  light  of  a  small  lamp  placed  on  the 
shutter  itself,  and  so  arranged  that  the  rays  could  be  readily 
directed  on  the  exact  spot  to  be  photographed.     By  combining 


the  use  of  this  supplementary  lamp  with  the  shutter  and  flash 
device  just  described,  we  obtained  a  complete  arrangement 
which  is  of  considerable  practical  service.  In  Fig  4  is  shown 
a  diagram  of  the  arrangement  adopted.  A  wire,  1,  is  led  from 
the  accumulator,  P  (giving  a  potential  of  12  volts),  to  a  commu- 
tator, C,  from  which  the  current  can  be  passed  in  two  directions. 
One  of  the  terminals  is  connected  by  the  wire  2  to  the  lamp, 
thence  to  the  accumulator,  and  the  other  by  the  wire  3  to  the 
shutter,  thence  to  the  lamp  and  the  accumulator,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  through  a  suitable  resistance,  r,  to  a  terminal,  to 
which  is  attached  a  wire  2\  conducting  the  current  to  the  lamp, 
and  thence  to  the  "accumulator. 

The  shutter  being   open,  we  bring  the  lamp  into  action  by 


Fig.  4. 

using  current  No.  2,  thus  providing  ample  light  for  arranging 
and  focussing  the  subject.  This  having  been  done,  the  shutter 
being  set  and  the  plate  uncovered,  we  push  the  commutator  into 
the  second  position  :  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  r  on  the 
circuit  2,  the  intensity  of  the  lamp  is  reduced,  indicating  that 
the  circuit  has  been  closed  on  the  shutter  and  the  flash-lamp, 
and  that  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  put  both  into  action  by 
actuating  the  plunger  of  the  Antinous.  When  this  is  done,  the 
whole  current  passes  along  circuit  No.  3,  causing  the  short- 
circuiting,  which  ignites  the  flash-powder  at  the  exact  moment 
when  the  shutter  is  opened.  The  whole  series  of  operations 
takes  place  with  great  certainty  and  rapidity. 

F.  !MoxriLi..4.ED. 


DEVELOPMENT      OF      AUTOCHROME      PLATES 

ON      TOUR. 


(A  communication  to  the  French  Photographic  Society,   and 

In  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  I  gave  a  very  convenient  formula,  for  use  on  tour,  of 
the  Autochrome  reversing  bath.  ^ 

Some  correspondents  have  since  expressed  their  fear  of 
imaginary  difficulties  in  the  development  of  Autochromes  while 
upon  tour,  the  method,  however,  of  working  the  process  which 
I  consider  indispensable  to  producing  first-rate  results.  The 
following  description,  therefore,  of  the  method  I  adopt  with 
satisfactory  results  will  doubtless  be  of  interest.  I  carry  with 
me  three  celluloid  dishes,  two  cups,  two  graduated  tubes,  two 
wooden  drying  racks,  and  a  pocket-lamp,  working  with  a  dry 
battery  and  fitted  with  a  "  Virida  "  filter,  which  latter  supplies 
sufficient  light  for  the  development  of  200  negatives.  The 
materials  for  the  development  of  the  plates  include  a  number  of 
glass  tubes  containing  weighed  amounts  of  pyrogallic  acid  and 
bromide  for  making  50  and  100  ccs.  of  solution,  allowing  of  the 


JHM*  Disuiphate  50  gms.,  potass  permanganate  2  Kms.,  to  be  dissolved  In  1  litre 
of  water.  Powder  the  crystals  o(  the  salts  and  mix  them  in  the  above  proportions 
In  a  well.corl<ed  bottle.  A  mustard-spoonful  of  the  mixture  disaolved  in  60  ccs.  of 
water  U  tamcient  (or  one  quarter-plate. 
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developer  being  thus  prepared  in  any  convenient  vessel.  A 
flask  of  ammonia  is  carried  in  a  tin  case,  another  bottle  con- 
tains the  mixture  of  bisulphate  and  permanganate  for  the  re- 
versing bath,  and  two  further  small  bottles  hold  the  diamido- 
phenol  and  sulphite  of  soda  for  the  second  development.  These 
two  latter  baths  are  made  up  immediately  without  the  need  of 
any  weighing  out.  Thus  I  am  able  to  travel  without  the  anxiety 
of  bulky  bottles  containing  liquids,  with  the  exception  only  of 
ammonia,  which,  in  the  event  of  accident,  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured. The  whole  outfit  does  not  weigh  more  than  three  or 
four  pounds,  and  can  be  placed  safely  in  a  cardboard  box  at  the 
bottom  of  one's  portmanteau. 

Development  is  done  at  night  in  the  hotel  bedroom,  convert- 
ing this  into  a  dark-room  by  blocking  up  the  window  with  a 
counterpane.  The  ordinary  toilet  set  of  a  bedroom  allows  oi 
the  necessary  washing  being  done. 

If  metoquinone  is  used  instead  of  pyro,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  carry  a  solution,  and  the  advantage  of  double  development 
in  the  same  dish  cannot  be   taken  :     it   is   necessary  to  wait 
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until  the  next  day  (dayliglit)  in  order  to  finisli  tho  oporation, 
since  the  burning  of  magnesium  ribbon  in  an  hotel  bedroom  is 
hardly  practicable.  For  myself,  I  consider  that  the  method  of 
developing  with  pyro  is  the  better  of  the  two.  It  allows  of  ready 
modification  of  the  proportions  of  the  three  constituents— acid, 
bromide,  and  alkali  (I  use  no  sulphite) — in  place  of  working  by 
simple  dilution,  and  does  not  require  a  longer  exposure  than 
any  other  developer.  The  only  difficulty  consists  in  finding  and 
making  up  in  advance  the  bath  best  suited  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure and  the  character  of  the  subject  in  order  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  negative  may  be  complete  in  from  120  to  160  seconds. 
A  little  skill  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  first  negative 
developed  will  be  all  that  is  required,  unless  the  errors  of  expo- 
sure are  very  great  indeed. 

In  the  case  of  great  contrasts,  and  particularly  with  exposures 
made  against  the  light,  such  straightforward  development 
necessitates  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  alkali.  There  is  no 
need  to  fear  the  production  of  a  slight  veil  from  the  developer 
on  the  surface  of  the  film,  but  development  should  be  stopped 
only  when  the  image,  as  seen  by  reflected  light,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Tlie  colours  will  then  appear  extremely 
weak,  but  will  come  up  again,  without  leading  to  harsh  results. 


on  application  of  a  strong  intensifier.  If  tho  development  U 
slow  (the  bath  too  heavily  donerl  with  bromide),  thf*  high-liKht» 
are  developed  through  before  the  shadows  show  soffictent  detail, 
and  any  intensification  will  then  exaggerate  tho  original  defect. 
In  cases  of  over-exposure,  dilution  is  insufficient :  one  should  in- 
crease the  bromide  and  reduce  the  alkali,  so  that  the  plate  i» 
completely  developed  in  at  least  150  seconds,  a  time  which  i* 
necessary  for  the  action  of  the  weaker  developer  to  take  place 
through  the  film. 

The  plat«s  having  been  dried,  they  are  re-packed  in  their 
original  wrappings,  where  they  remain  perfectly  protected  until 
the  return  home.  Here  in  tho  dark-room  I  complete  tho  treat- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  intensify  and  fix— but  I  do  not  varnish,  as 
I  find  that  varnish  invariably  yellows  after  a  time.  In  order 
to  make  sure  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  finished  trans- 
parencies, fixing  appears  to  be  necessary  ;  but  if  it  is  not 
preceded  by  some  slight  intensification,  the  colours  undergo 
slight  degradation.  By  treating  the  plates  this  way,  nothing  is 
lost  in  the  way  of  fidelity  to  colouring  ;  in  fact,  the  trans- 
parencies possess  the  brilliancy  and  clearness  characteristic  of 
good  work  on  the  Autochrome  plates. 

COMDE  DE  Dixatxs. 


A    FREQUENT    CAUSE    oF    FAILURE    IN    THREE 
COLOUR    SYNTHESIS:    EXCESS    OF    RED. 


(A  PafJer  by  M.  L.  P.  Clerc  in 

Although  for  a  number  of  years  past  three-colour  authorities 
have  frequently  demonstrated  a  frequent  cause  of  failure, 
namely,  the  excess  of  red  in  three-colour  synthesis  by  photo- 
mechanical processes,  it  does  not  seem  that  hitherto  their 
appeals  to  the  practical  workers  have  been  sufficiently  com- 
prehended. In  the  present  article  we  will  not  attempt  to  offer 
new  arguments  in  regard  to  this  question,  for  in  this  respect 
the  matter  may  be  considered  to  have  been  exhaustively 
treated,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  place  some  of  these  argu- 
ments in  a  new  form  in  the  hope  that  practical  workers  will 
he  induced  to  depart  from  the  error  of  their  ways — errors  in 
which,  unfortunately,  they  are  encouraged,  by  the  makers  of 
inks,  whose  desire,  so  it  would  seem,  is  to  ignore  systematically 
the  requirements  of  three-colour  printing.  It  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often  that  the  most  frequent  failures  in  three-colour 
printing  by  the  subtractive  method  are  due,  almost  exclusively, 
to  defective  shades  in  the  pigment,  which  are  customarily  us«d 
in  the  manufacture  of  inks  which  are  "  primary  "  only  in  name. 
Without  wishing  to  quote  here  all  the  authors  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  question,  we  may  reproduce  one  passage  from  the 
classic  work  of  Baron  von  Hiibl,  "  Die  Dreifarben  Photo- 
graphie,"  which,  though  published  in  1897,  still  applies  to 
the  present  day  :  "  We  have  an  instinctive  tendency  to  disc<jver 
the  cause  of  a  failure  in  those  phases  of  a  process  with  which 
we  are  less  familiar,  and  notably,  in  the  present  case,  in  the 
properties  of  the  selecting  screens,  to  which  the  practical  worker 
generally  attributes  the  leading  part  in  the  process.  Let  the 
red  or  the  blue  predominate  in  the  final  result  and  imme- 
diately the  screens  are  blamed.  It  is  particularly  the  red 
printing-plate  which  incurs  censure  and  the  green  screen  which, 
therefore,  plays  the  part  of  the  scaj^e-goat.  The  attempt  is 
then  made  to  try  various  methods  of  correction,  such  as  re- 
ducing the  positive,  intensifying  the  negative,  all  of  which 
is  done  in  an  empirical  way.  The  use  of  a  more  intense  green 
screen  meets  with  no  better  success,  and  finally  the  worker 
undertakes  a  laborious  retouching  either  of  the  negative  or  the 
plates  themselves. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  tho  negatives  that  the  cause  of  this  failure 
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should  be  looked  for,  but  only  in  the  selection  of  the  inks. 
If  the  greens  are  blackened  on  application  of  the  red,  the 
reason  is  that  the  yellow  and  blue  pigments  are  so  impure 
that  they  cannot  bear  the  least  addition  of  red,  which, 
normally,  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete  them.  If,  in  place 
of  Prussian  blue,  which  one  persists  in  wishing  to  use  as  the 
primary  blue,  the  green-blue  correctly  complementary  to  the 
red  transmitted  by  the  filter  and  therefore  reflecting  all  the 
rays  other  than  those  which  pass  through  the  filter  were  used, 
the  cause  of  the  error  would  be  found." 

No  lithographic  colour-printer  having  to  produce  greens 
by  superposing  yellow  on  blue  would  choose  for  the  blue  the 
pigment  described  as  "  primary  "  by  almost  all  the  ink-makers, 
but  it  seems  that  the  three-colour  process  is  credited  with  the 
power  to  work  miracles,  and  particularly  to  supply  the  means 
of  evading  the  laws  of  the  mixtures  of  colours.  In  order  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  sophistication  of  tints  which  is 
caused  in  three-colour  printing  by  the  substitution  of  the 
usual  yellow,  Prussian  blue,  and  madder  inks  for  the  correct 
pure  yellow,  blue-green,  and  rose,  wo  will  have  recourse  to 
the  diagrammatic  chromatic  circle,  which,  though  it  may  be 
conventional  to  a  certain  extent,  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
in  a  clear  diagrammatic  way  the  rules  of  colour  mixture. 

Imagine  that  we  have  arranged  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  in  the  same  order  as  they  occur  in  the  spectrum,  the 
saturated  and  pure  colours  neither  weakened  with  white  nor 
degraded  with  black,  the  distribution  being  made  in  such  a 
way  that  two  complementary  colours  are  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  same  diameter.  We  complete  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  thus  obtaining  opposite  the  greens,  of  which  they  are 
the  complementaries,  the  various  tones  of  purple  (re<l-violet), 
of  pink  (equal  parts  of  red  and  violet),  and  of  reddish-violet, 
which  have  no  corresponding  colours  in  the  spectrum.  The 
centre  of  this  circumference  is  occupied  by  pure  black,  whilst 
the  interior  of  the  circle  is  made  up  by  dark  tints,  each  of  the 
rays  representing  mixtures  in  different  proportions  of  the 
pure  colour  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  particular  ray 
and  of  the  circumference  with  the  black,  the  tints  becoming 
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darker  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  centre.  If  the 
distribution  along  the  circumference  is  made  correctly  in  the 
first  instance,  and  if,  in  placing  the  intermediate  tints,  we 
are  restricted  to  placing  a  tint  A,  composed,  for  example, 
of  a  32  per  cent,  green  G,  and  68  per  cent,  black  B,  in  such 
a  position  that  the  distances  AB  and  AG  are  in  the  ratio 
32  :  68,  we  shall  be  able  to  work  out  the  tint  which  the  mix- 
ture of  two  or  any  number  of  colours  placed  within  the  circle 
will  give.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  two  colours  is  thus 
at  the  mid-distance  from  the  straight  line  which  joins  them. 
A  mixture  formed  by  40  per  cent,  of  yellow  Y  and  of  60  per 
cent,  of  blue  b  will  be  placed  at  A  in  such  a  position  that 
the  distances  Ab  and  AY  are  in  the  ratio  of  40 :  60.  The 
tint  6  being  itself  considered  as  a  mixture  of  blue-srreen  Bl 
and  of  pink  R,  the  proportions  of  this  mixture  are  indicated 
by  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  6B1  and  br,  which  are  in  the 
proportion  of  the  numbers  19  and  81.  We  may  thus  consider 
I)  as  made  up  of  19  per  cent,  of  pink  and  81  per  cent,  of  blue- 
green. 

We  can  now  replace  in  the  expression  representing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  colour  A  the  proportion  of  b,  which  is  represented 
by  the  equivalent  proportions  of  Bl  and  E,  say   16  x  .19  of  R 


Cre^^ 


and  .5  x  .81  of  Bl.  In  short,  the  colour  A  may  be  considered 
as  formed  from  the  three  nrimary  colours  R,  Y  and  Bl  in 
the  proportions  of  40  per  cent.  Y,  11  per  cent.  R,  and  49  per 
cent.  Bl. 

The  three  selecting  light-filters,  the  part  played  by  which 
is  simply  that  of  decomposing  each  colour  into  convenient  pro- 
portions of  the  three  primary  colours,  will  affect  this  analysis 
in  these  proportions,  and  if  the  synthesis  is  done  by  means  of 
the  correct  primary  colours  we  shall  require  to  mix  40  per 
cent,  of  Y,  11  per  cent,  of  R,  and  49  i)er  tent,  of  Bl,  supplying 
each  by  one  of  the  impressions. 

If  for  the  correct  primary  pink  and  blue-green  we  substi- 
tute a  red  and  a  Prussian  blue,  which  stand  on  the  diagram 
respectively  at  R  and  Bl,  and  if  we  then  retain  the  same 
yellow  (the  ordinary  primary  yellow,  which  may  be  considered 
correct)  we  shall  see  what  tint  will  be  obtained  by  the  mixture 
of  these  three  colours  in  the  above-mentioned  proportions; 
we  shall  be  led,  proceeding  in  the  opposite  way  to  that  which 
we  have  just  followed,  to  form  by  mixing  R  and  Bl'  the  tint 
B'  which  is  fairly  near  to  marine  blue,  the  distance  B'R'  and 
B'Bl  being  respectively  proportional   to  the  distances   Wt  and 


6B.  If  now  we  mix  with  this  blue  B'  the  necessary  quantity 
of  Yellow  Y  we  shall  arrive  at  an  olive-green  placed  at  A' 
on  the  diagram,  which  is  a  position  such  that  the  distance 
A'6'  and  A'Y  are  respectively  proportional  to  the  distances 
A6  and  AY. 

That  is  to  say,  we  will  have  replaced  the  leaf-green  A 
formed  of  32  per  cent,  of  green  and  68  per  cent,  of  black 
having,  say,  a  luminosity  equal  to  32  per  cent,  by  an  olive- 
green  of  luminosity  equal  to  only  20  per  cent.,  formed  of  80  per 
cent,  black  and  20  per  cent,  of  yellow-green,  that  is  to  say, 
a  green  of  luminosity  less  than  one  half  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  red  can  be  considered  as  double,  since  if  we  determine 
its  composition  as  before  in  terms  of  the  three  primary  correct 
colours  we  find  that  it  is  composed  of  44  per  cent,  of  yellow, 
22  per  cent,  of  pink,  and  34  per  cent,  of  blue.  In  the  same 
conditions  we  can  see  that  a  violet  may  be  replaced  by  a 
dark  violet  red,  a  bright  pink  by  a  red,  a  pure  red  by  an 
orange  vermilion. 

The  study  of  the  chromatic  circle  shows  us  also,  without 
having  recourse  to  these  calculations,  the  utter  inferiority  of 
the  customary  inks  to  the  correct  primary  colours  :  the  use 
of  the  three  correct  colours,  Y,  R,  and  Bl,  allows  of  all  the 
tints  comprised  in  the  triangle  traced  in  heavy  lines  joining 
these  three  points,  whilst  the  use  of  the  three  ordinary  colours 
Y,  Bl,  and  R  allows  only  of  the  colours  included  within  the 
triangle  in  lighter  lines  formed  by  joining  these  three  points, 
the  area  of  the  second  triangle  being  scarcely  one  half  that  of 
the  first.  It  is  thus  seen  that'  the  ordinary  primary  inks 
have  a  "  capacity  "  which  is  scarcely  one  half  of  that  afforded 
by  the  ideal  theoretical  inks. 

Now,  though  no  ink  manufacturer  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  rigorously  satisfactory  blue-green  primary  ink,  particularly 
as  regards  purity  of  tint,  several  have  already  produced  inks 
which  approach  it  in  a  way  fairly  satisfactory  for  the  require- 
ments of  practice.  As  regards  the  pink  ink,  some  foreign 
manufacturers  supply  a  perfect  product,  as  proved  by  the  colour 
chart  which  was  published  in  the  issue  of  "  Le  Procede  "  for 
February,  1909. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  means 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  practical  worker  for  testing 
the  inks  to  be  used  for  three-colour  printing.  The  Wratten 
ink  tester  is  undoubtedly  the  most  rapid  method,  inasmuch  as 
the  inks  are  compared  directly  with  ideal  primary  colours  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  transparent  filters.  For  a  more  severe 
test,  which  we  should  like  to  see  undertaken  some  day  by  a 
French  ink  manufacturer,  the  Wratten  tester  may  be  con- 
sidered as  only  a  preliminary  to  a  complete  spectroscopic  test. 
In  carrying  out  this  latter,  two  methods  may  be  used  :  for  a 
thorough  test — and  particularly  for  the  test  of  curves  of  absorp- 
tion— comparison  may  be  made  in  the  spectro-photometer  of 
two  sets  of  rays  coming  from  the  same  source  of  light  and 
reflected  respectively  from  a  white  paper  and  from  a  paper 
covered  with  the  ink  to  be  tested.  A  less  exact  test,  but  one 
sufficient  up  to  a  certain  degree,  may  be  made  in  a  dark-room, 
projecting  a  spectrum  on  a  band  of  paper  printed  with  the  ink 
to  be  tested  and  placed  next  on  either  side  with  a  band  of  white 
and  of  black  paj^er.  In  observing  the  projection  of  the  spec- 
trum we  may  assume  that  the  particular  rays  are  totally 
absorbed  in  those  parts  where  the  tint  is  the  same  as  on  the 
black  paper,  and  as  totally  reflected  in  those  parts  where  the 
luminosity  is  equal  to  that  on  the  white  paper.  One  could 
even  form  an  idea  of  intermediate  absorptions  by  moving  along, 
in  contact  with  the  band  of  paper  being  tested,  a  strip  of  a 
degraded  grey,  suitably  standardised  and  gradated,  bringing 
opposite  to  the  region  which  is  under  examination  a  grey,  the 
tint  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ink  under  trial.  The 
classical  objection,  consisting  in  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
producing  lacs  which  are  stable  to  light  and  are  suitable  for  the 
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preparation  of  greasy  inks  used  in  conjunction  with  cnsl  tar 
colouring  matters,  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  researches  of 
Valenta,    which  have  shown   the  possibility  of    producing,   by 


means  of  aniline  dyes,  greasy  inks  which  are  infinitely  more 
stable  to  light  than  the  madder  lac,  which  is  usually  conmdeiM 
as  one  of  the  most  »table  of  colours.  L.  P.  CiB»c. 


EXPERIMENTS    WITH    THE    DIOPTICHROME 
COLOUR    SCREEN-PLATE. 


(Translated  with  some  abridgment 

As  one  who  has  personally  followed  the  advances  which  have 
successively  been  made  by  manufactui'ers  of  screen-plates,  1 
have  constantly  sought  to  obtain  the  best  results  of  which 
commercial  plates  are  capable,  not  only  in  respect  to  fidelity  of 
colouring,  but  also  in  brilliancy  and  transjiareiicy  of  the  results. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  transparent  screen  which  is  now  avail- 
able is  that  of  the  Dufay  or  Dioptichrome  plate,  manufactured 
by  the  firm  of  Guilleminot.*  The  Dufay  jilate  also  possesses 
other  distinctive  qualities.  It  is  characterised  by  remarkable 
regularity  and  homogeneity  of  the  colours,  which  are  of  equal 
tint  and  depth  over  the  whole  surface.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  found  in  the  first  plates  which  I  was  able  to  purchase,  those 
of  emulsion  Xo.  55,  a  somewhat  mafked  yellowish  tint.  This 
tint  was  due  chiefly,  according  to  the  manufacturers,  to  the 
too  great  thickness  of  the  emulsion  film,  which,  in  consequence 
of  this  fact,  reversed  somewhat  slowly  and  irregularly,  giving 
rise  to  a  yellowish  veil  of  dichroic  fog.  Tlie  thickness  of  the 
emulsion  film  has  been  reduced  in  all  batches  later  than  No.  57. 
Fresh  experiments  made  on  emulsions  issued  before  this 
latter  have  no  longer  given  the  yellow  tint,  but  one  of  greenish 
colour.  This  was  to  some  extent  to  be  anticipated,  the  green 
existing  in  the  screen  in  the  form  of  broken  lines  of  width  equal 
t )  the  blue-violet  and  orangie  squares,  and,  therefore,  present  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  other  colours.  This  prevailing  tint 
of  green  was  especially  noticeable  in  landscapes  containing  sky 
without  clouds,  which,  in  Provence,  is  of  a  blue-violet  colour 
tending  towards  indigo.  This  was  rendered  not  as  a  blue,  biit 
as  a  green  of  slightly  bluish  tint :  the  whites  also  were  slightly 
greenish.  The  plates  having  impressed  me  as  excellent  in  other 
respects,  I  sought  to  remedy  the  colour- rendering  by  eliminating 
this  excess  of  green.  I  had  previously  tried  other  filters  than 
that  prepared  for  use  with  the  Dufay  plate  in  cases  where  the 
colour  required  modification  from  one  cause  or  another  and 
would  have  produced  incorrect  colours  in  the  result,  although 
the  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  filter  tended  more  towards 
a  prevailing  iblue  than  green.  Although  I  had  noticed  small 
differences  in  the  tint  of  the  different  screens  used  in  these 
experiments,  they  nevertheless  all  gave  practically  the  same 
result. 

The  first  idea  which  I  had  in  mind  in  order  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  the  green  tint  was  to  employ  a  screen  containing 
more  red  than  was  supplied  by  that  of  the  makers  of 
the  Dufay  plates.  I,  therefore,  used  one  prepared  specially  for 
the  Autochrome  plates,  this  filter  containing  suflScient  red  to 
correct  the  excess  of  green-sensitiveness  in  the  emulsion  of 
these  plates.  Under  these  conditions  I  obtained  Dioptichrome 
transparencies  which  no  longer  showed  the  green  tint,  much 
less  in  every  instance,  than  with  the  Dufay  filter.  Nevertheless 
it  was  found  that  the  prevailing  green  tint  gave  place  to  one 
of  reddish-orange,  whilst  the  skies  still  lacked  the  true  blue- 
indigo  rendering. 

I  then  had  recourse  to  another  method.  I  discarded  a  screen 
which  cuts  out  the  blue,  hut  used  one  which  allowed  more 
blue-violet  to  pass,  and  as  a  result  gave  a  certain  excess  of 
these  rays  over  the  yellow.  This,  theoretically,  should  lead  to 
the  formation  of   a  more  bluish  green   in   con.sequence  of  the 
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reduction  of  yellow  and  increase  of  blue.  In  order  to  rcaliw 
this  I  took  the  simple  course  of  using  the  screen  supplied  for 
the  Jougla  Omnicolore  plates,  a  filter  which,  as  is  well  known, 
allows  to  pass  not  only  more  blue  rays  than  the  others,  but 
also  a  certain  quantity  of  violet.  More  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  with  it,  but  the  result  desired  was  very  sligbtly 
exceeded,  the  shadows  and  the  mist  of  early  morning  subjects 
showing  a  very  faint  lilJac  tint. 

I  then  made  experiments  to  see  the  influence  on  these  resnlti 
of  the  time  of  exposure.  In  the  case  of  under-exposure  the 
shadows  show  the  blue-lilac  tint.  With  an  exposure  which  is 
about  correct,  this  excess  of  blue-violet  was  reduced,  or  even 
disappeared.  But  as  the  correct  exposure  is  slightly  exceeded 
there  is  obtained,  even  with  the  Omnicolore  filter,  a  very 
slight  green  tint :  the  skies  are  not  green,  as  when  using  the 
Dufay  filter,  but  are  filve  with  a  very  slight  green  tint. 

All  these  experiments  were  made  on  different  emulsions  of 
later  date  than  Xo.  70,  and  with  different  lenses,  in  order  to 
include  the  effect  of  colour  in  the  glasses  of  the  objective, 
which  in  certain  recent  lenses  of  large  aperture  is  quite 
distinct.  I  was  about  to  devise  a  screen  specially  adjusted  to 
the  Dioptichrome  plate  when  I  learnt  of  the  ai)pearance  of  a 
modified  Dioptichrome  plate  issued  as  B.  In  the  first  specimens 
which  I  was  able  to  secure,  those  bearing  emulsion  numbers 
200  and  201,  I  noticed  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the 
fineness  of  the  colour-screen,  but  the  experiments  made  on 
these  jdates  gave  me,  so  far  as  colour  rendering,  the  same 
results  as  those  of  the  earlier  batches. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  emulsion  Xo.  203,  which  gave  a 
colour-rendering  considerably  more  correct  and  without  any 
prevailing  green  tint,  even  when  using  the  Dufay  filter.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  result  may  be  due  to  a  modification 
in  the  colour-sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  which  has  perhaps  been 
made  less  sensitive  to  the  green  by  altering  the  sensitiser,  but 
I  think  that  the  improved  rendering  is  chiefly  due  to  alteration 
in  the  colours  of  the  filter  units.  From  examination  with  the 
naked  eye  it  is  possible  to  see  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  screen,  the  latter  no  longer  showing  a  faint  green 
tint.  The  effect  is  more  of  a  transparent  very  slightly  bluish 
glass  in  which  one  can  see  certain  areas  of  slightly  unequal 
colouring  tending  to  pink. 

By  means  of  the  microscope  it  is  possible  to  trace  better  the 
difference  of  the  colours  used  in  the  two  screens.  The  red  is 
actually  less  orange  :  the  blue  is  distinctly  more  violet  and 
more  intense,  whilst  the  green  is  still  produced  in  the  f<irm  of 
broken  lines,  but  these  are  now  kept  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  other  colours.  The  new  screen  is  very  slightly  less  trans- 
parent than  the  old  one  in  wliich  the  colours  were  of  lesser 
saturation,  but,  nevertheless,  the  Dioptichrome  B  is  still  much 
more  transparent  than  any  other  of  the  screen-plates  obtainable. 
The  treatment  of  the  new  plate  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  old.  The  makers  still  recommend  the  developer  prepared 
with  metol-hydroquinine  and  ammonia,  a  formula  which  works 
particularly  well  with  these  plates,  but  not  so  with  the  Jougla 
Omnicolore.  In  treating  the  Dioptichrome  we  may  use'  either 
the  Dufay  formula  or  the  time  method  introduced  by  MM. 
Lumi^re  for  Autochr<jmes  >  this  in  cases  where  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exiwsure.     But  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
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fact  that  the  figures  of  times  of  development  in  the  Lumifere 
table  do  not  apply  exactly  to  the  Dioptichrome  plate,  for  the 
reason  that  the  emulsion  film  is  much  thicker  than  that  of 
the  Autochrome,  and  consequently  the  solutions,  and  particu- 
larly the  first  developer,  penetrate  it  more  slowly.  Neverthe- 
less^ the  figures  supply  a  certain  degree  of  assistance  in  con- 
trolling the  first  development.  As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  well 
to  prolong  development  somewhat  further  than  indicated  in  the 
table.  The  Dioptichromes  require  this,  and  if,  in  the  case  of 
the  Autochromes,  it  is  well  not  to  allow  development  to  be 
complete  in  the  parts  representing  the  high-lights  if  one  wishes 
to  obtain  harmonious  results,  it  is  even  more  so  in  the  case 
of  the  Dioptichromes,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  more  slowly 
penetrated  by  the  first  developer.  The  development  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  up  to  a  point  when  the  darkening  is  com- 
plete when  viewed  by  reflected  light  so  as  to  reduce  completely 
the  silver  bromide  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  film,  and 
thus  obtain  highly  transparent  results. 

As  regards  reversal,  the  bath  of  acid  bichromate  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  jwrmanganate,  which  is  best  employed 
for  thin  emulsion  films,  such  as  the  Autochrome. 

With  revei-sal  with  the  bichromate  a  bath  of  bisulphite  may 
be  used,  but  it  is  not  indispensable  so  long  as  one  washes  out 
the  traces  of  bichromate  in  several  changes  of  water.  Leaving 
bichromate  in  the  film  will  give  rise  to  failure  in  the  second 
development.  Howevei-,  the  bisulphite  bath  has  no  other  draw- 
back than  that  of  retarding,  to  some  slight  extent,  the  re- 
development of  the  positive  image.  When  using  it  the  plate 
is  simply  rinsed  and  then  the  second  development  immediately 
proceeded  with,  employing  the  solution  which  has  already  been 
used  for  developing  the  negative  image.  This  second  develop- 
ment should  be  continued  long  enough  to  reduce  the  whole  of 
the  silver  bromide  left  after  reversal. 

There  is  no  object  in  fixing,  and  washing  need  not  be  pro- 
longed for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

If  the  first  development  has  been  insufficient,  and  one  has 
thus  obtained  a  somewhat  dense  and  flat  transparency,  advan- 
tage  may   be  taken  of  the  Farmer  reducer,    suitably   diluted. 


This,  while  reducing  the  density,  will,  at  the  same  time, 
improve  the  brilliancy  of  the  result.  A  suitable  formula  for 
the  reducer  is  as  follows  :  — 

Potass  ferricyanide  five  per' cent,  solution 5  ccs. 

Hypo  twenty  per  cent,  solution  5    ,, 

Water  to  make  , 100    ,, 

The  film  being  at  the  present  time  of  a  harder  nature  than 
that  of  the  first  emulsions  (which  at  times  gave  rise  to  frilling), 
no  accident  need  be  feared  in  carrying  out  any  method  of  after- 
treatment  of  the  plates,  and  the  Dioptichrome  worker  should 
thus  not  hesitate  to  employ  intensification  or  reduction  pro- 
cesses in  cases  where  the  straightforward  result  is  not  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Such  accessory  measures  are  very  easily  applied 
in  the  case  of  the  Dioptichrome. 

The  colour  transparencies  which  result  are  remarkable  for 
their  gradation,  softness,  and  depth  of  colour :  clouds  are 
obtained  with  great  ease  and  correctness  of  rendering  at  the 
same  time  as  heavy  foregrounds.  The  plates  appear  to  give 
less  heavj-  contrasts  than  the  other  screen-plates. 

As  regards  their  use  in  stereoscopic  photography,  in  our 
experience,  the  screen,  although  much  finer  in  the  recent 
plates,  is  still  somewhat  too  coarse,  at  any  rate,  for  the  sizes 
most  commonly  employed,  for  which  viewing  lenses  of  some- 
what short  focal  length  are  used,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  lose 
extremely  fine  detail  in  the  screen  of  the  plate.  It  may  even 
sometimes  happen  in  the  case  of  small  sizes  that  certain  sub- 
jects are  rendered  with  completely  false  colours  in  consequence 
of  falling  upon  some  tiny  point  in  the  plate  where  the  screen 
structure  is  incapable  of  proper  analysis. 

But  let  it  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  great  transparency 
of  the  Dioptichrome  plates  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  all 
those  whose  first  object  is  the  production  of  colour  lantern- 
slides.  In  employing  them  in  the  lantern  it  is  not  necessary 
to  install  an  illuminant  of  extra  power.  The  ordinary  spirit 
mantle  burners,  now  so  largely  in  use,  are  amply  suflicient 
with  these  plates,  which,  although  the  later  product  of  the  skill 
of  the  screen-plate  manufacturer,  are  no  less  interesting  and 
worthy  of  attention.  V.  Ceemieb. 


SOME     NOTES    ON    AUTOCHROME    WORK. 


[A  paper  published  in  "  Progresso  Fotografico," 
Having  had  of  late  the  occasion  to  prepare  a  large  number  of 
Autochrome  transparencies,  some  notes  of  recent  experience  in 
working  the  process  will  doubtless  be  of  general  interest.  In  the 
first  place  mention  should  be  made  of  the  perfection  to  which 
MM.  Lumiere  have  now  evidently  brought  the  manufacture  of  the 
Autochrome  plates  as  regards  the  uniformity  of  production.  It  is 
now  extremely  rare  to  find  specimens  defaced  by  black  or  coloured 
spots,  the  result  of  defects  in  manufacture.  Also,  as  regards 
keeping  properties,  there  is  evidently  a  marked  improvement.  In 
the  summer  of  1909  we  obtained  some  inferior  results  on  plates 
which,  according  to  the  markings  on  the  box,  might  still  have 
been  used  for  a  further  month,  whilst  last  summer  we  obtained 
excellent  results  with  plates  which  ihad  passed  the  time  limit  pre- 
scribed by  the  makers  for  their  employment.  In  developing  plates 
which  have  been  made  for  some  time,  it  is  well  to  add  to  the 
customary  metoquinone  developer  a  further  2  gms.  of  potass, 
bromide  per  litre.  This  is  a  remedy  for  any  tendency  to  give 
veiled  images  lacking  the  full  transparency  of  colour.. 

As  regards  the  best  method  of  development,  tthat  used  is  invari- 
ably the  system  set  forth  by  MfM.  Lumiere,  using  metoquinone 
and  based  on  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  image.  The  worker 
should  convince  himself  that  in  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates 
perfection  of  results  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  two  factors, 
time  of  exposure  and  time  of  development.  Even  when  employing 
the  exposure-meters  or  calculators,  and  multiplying  by  sixty  the 
time  found  for  extra-rapid  plates,  the  worker  is  far  from  being 
certain  of  having  given  a  precise  exposure,  or  at  any  rate  such  an 


and  here  translated  from  the  "Photo  Gazette."] 
exposure  that  he  can  develop  for  a  fixed  time  in  the  same  bath 
at  a  given  temperature.  The  results  .which  are  obtained  in  this 
way  will  be  satisfactory,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  trans- 
parencies with  the  brilliancy  of  colouring  produced  than  when 
working  on  the  system  of  development  according  to  the  time  of 
appearance  worked  out  by  MM.   Lumiere  and   Seyewetz. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  made  attempts  to  develop  without  recourse 
to  the  Lumiere  method,  basing  the  exposure  on  the  indications  of 
a  Wynne  meter  and  seeking  to  control  the  time  of  development 
by  occasional  examination  of  the  image.  But  our  experience  is 
that  such  examination  is  invariably  highly  fallacious.  This,  not 
from  the  fact  of  the  feeble  illumination  under  which  the  plate 
is  examined,  because  as  soon  as  the  plate  has  been  one  minute 
in  the  developing-bath — and  development  could  never  be  complete 
in  a  minute— it  has  so  far  lost  its  colour-sensitiveness  that  it  may 
be  treated,  with  the  usual  precautions,  in  tihe  customary  red  light 
of  the  dark-room.  The  real  reason  of  failure,  however,  is  the 
impossibility  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  when  examining  the 
plate  by  reflected  light.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  upon  the  appearance 
of  detail  appearing  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the  subject.  Frequently, 
wihen  these  details  are  visible  to  the  eye,  development  has  already 
been  too  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  final  result  is  too  weak.  Only 
those  possessed  of  quite  exceptional  skill  will  be  able  to  secure 
correct  results  apart  from  development  by  time.  Thus,  we  know 
of  one  extremely  expert  Autochrome  worker  in  Italy,  Signer 
Pellerano,  who  develops  Autochromes  from  the  appearance  of  the 

I    image  in  the  developer,   yet  we  suspect  that   the   success  of  this 
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method   in  hu  handa  is  tlie  rcmilt  of  three  yciin'  quite  exclusive 
work  with  Autochronie  plutea. 

The  method  of  MM.  Lumiere  and  Seyewet/.  permits,  as  is  well 
known,  a  certain  degree  of  compensation.  The  effert  of  the  deve- 
loper uixin  the  plate  is  watched  up  to  the  moment  when  the  first 
details  of  the  picture  (not  the  sky)  appciir,  niid  from  the  time 
occupied  in  this  part  of  the  process  the  total  period  of  development 
is  known.  Thus  from  this  point  onwards  the  development  is 
automatic  :  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  see  from  the  table  the  total 
time  required  for  development  and  the  quantity  of  solution  to 
be  added. 

Thus  the  first  treatment  of  the  plate  according  to  this  Lumiere 
method  is  a  tentative  operation  undertaken  as  a  means  of  fornfing 
a  judgment  of  the  exposure.  It  is  done  with  a  weak  metoquinone 
developer.  Then,  according  to  the  time  required  for  tlie  appear- 
aiui'  of  the  first  details  of  the  picture,  we  add  to  the  solution 
Irum  15  to  45  cos.  of  the  concentrated  bath,  developing  for  the 
time  indicated  in  the  Lumiere  table.  The  addition  of  as  much 
as  45  cc3.  is  necessary  only  in  cases  of  great  under-exposure. 

In  our  experiments  we  find  that  it  is  somewhat  more  simple 
to  proceed  in  a  slightly  different  way.  When  using  an  exposure- 
table  or  meter  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  very  great  error,  and  to 
give  an  exposure  so  much  under  the  proper  time  as  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  strongest  developer.  It  will  thus  be  sufficient,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  work  development  by  a  two-dish  method,  dish 
No.  1  containing  the  more  diluted  solution,  consisting  of  5  ccs. 
of  the  stock  bath  and  80  ccs.  of  water,  and  dish  No.  2  the  normal 
developei;,  made  up  with  20  ccs.  of  stock  bath  and  80  ccs.  of  water. 
Both  developers  are  used  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  F.  Develop- 
ment is  commenced  in  solution  No.  1  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
time  of  total  development  from  the  time  of  appearance  of  the 
image,  and  the  plate  is  then  transferred  immediately  into  dish 
No.    2,    containing   the   normal   bath. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  as  the  developing  solution  contains  the 
volatile  alkali  ammonia,  the  bath,  when  used  in  an  open  and 
uncovered  dish,  may  undergo  a  change  at  a  considerable  rate. 
Therefore,  the  same  bath  should  be  used  for  several  plates  only 
if  a  considerable  volume  of  the  solution  is  in  use,  and  when  the 
development  of  all  the  plates  is  done  in  quick  succession  ;  or,  if 
it  is  not,  the  solution  placed  in  the  meantime  in  a  corked  bottle. 
The  worker  is  more  certain  of  obtaining  constant  results  if  a  new 
bath  is  used  for  each  plate,  not  only  because  the  bath  then  con- 
tains its  full  proportion  of  ammonia,  but  also  for  the  reason  that 
irregularity  due  to  the  formation  of  bromide  in  the  developer  is 
thereby  obviated.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  use 
of  a  fresh  metoquinone  developer  for  each  exposure  adds,  to  a 
perceptible  degree,  to  the  cost  of  working  the  process,  and  for 
this  reason  we  have  sought  to  work  out  a  developing  formula  which 
can  be  used  in  the  same  way  and  by  means  of  the  same  table  of 
MM.  Lumiere,  whilst,  however,  making  up  the  developer  with 
the  less  expensive  metol  and  hydroquinone.  The  action  of  this 
developing  formula  is  similar  to  that  of  metoquinone,  the  metol 
and  hydroquinone  being  present  in  a  proportion  which  gives  a 
bath  of  the  working  properties  of  the  single  compound.  The 
following  is  the   formula  : — 

Soda  sulphite  cryst 100  gms.        2  oz. 

Ammonia,  22  per  cent.  Beaume  ...      32  ccs.  44  drams. 

Potass,    bromide   6  gms.       54  grs. 

Metol    4  gms.       35  grs. 

Hydroquinone    12  gms.     105  grs. 

Water    1,000  ccs.        20  oz. 

We  have  found  that  this  bath,  used  just  as  the  metoquinone 
formula,  behaves  similarly,  and  is  capable  of  giving  results  of 
equal  brilliancy.  It  is  easy  for  anyone  to  find,  by  means  of  com- 
parative tests  made  with  the  original  formula  and  with  the  above, 
the  difference  which  may  exist  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  image.  The  worker  may  thus  reduce  the  speed  of  the 
developer  by  incrfeasing  slightly  the  quantity  of  bromide,  or  increase 
the  speed  by  using  more  metol.  Those  who  do  much  Autochrome 
work  would  certainly  find  it  of  advantage  to  adopt  the  bath. 

A  few  words  may  also  be  said  as  to  the  methods  of  after- 
treatment  which  may  be  applied  to  Autochrome  plates.  Many 
transparencies  would  benefit  by  the  use  of  clearing  and  intensifying 
processes.     It  frequently  happens  that  a  lack  of  brilliancy  is  found 


in  Autochromea  due  to  a  alight  general  deposit  of  silver  arising 
either  from  insufficient  development  or  some  other  cause.  Thi)*, 
omission  to  wash  (or  insuffi<'lent  washing)  before  treatment  with 
the  acid  permanganate  bath  introduces  into  this  latter  small 
quantities  of  bromide,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  a  slight  general 
fog  of  silver  bromide  over  the  plate.  Moreover,  the  pretence  of 
small  quantities  of  a  chloride  (arising  from  the  water)  in  the  acid 
permanganate  bath  results  in  a  veil  of  silver  chloride.  This  silver 
chloride,  like  the  bromide,  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver  on  the 
second   development. 

This  lack  of  brilliancy  due  to  a  general  veil  on  the  plate  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  that  which  is  the  result  of  insufficient  density, 
and  it  would  be  completely  wrong  to  attempt  to  reraedyj  it  by  an 
intensifying  process  :  the  result  would  be  still  worse  owing  to  the 
increase  iij  the  intensity  of  the  veil.  In  such  a  case,  assuming 
that  the  colours  are  satisfactory,  the  plate  may  be  converted  into 
a  perfect  result  by  first  passing  through  a  clearing  bath  to  remove 
the  fog,  and  then  intensifying.  As  a  clearer  we  hanre  ased  the 
following   reducing  solution  : — 

Hypo,  10  per  cent,  solution  50  ccs.        3  oz. 

Potass,  ferricyanide,  3  p.c.  solution      50  ccs.        3  oi. 

Ammonia     4  ccs.        2  drams. 

The  addition  of  ammonia  to  this  Farmer  reducer  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  solution  retains  its  working  properties  for  a  much 
longer  time — for  twenty-four  hours.  The  above  mixture  is  diluted 
with,  at  least,  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  Careful  watch  is  kept  on 
the  action  of  the  bath,  taking  care  not  to  lose  any  detail.  The 
plate  is  then  washed  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  image  then  intensi- 
fied in  the  following  mercury  bath  : — 

Mercury   bichloride   0.5  gm.       44  grs. 

Sodium    chloride    1  gm.        88  gra. 

Water     100  ccs.        20  ozs. 

Hydrochloric   acid   q.s.  q.s. 

The  plate,  when  completely  bleached,  is  rinsed,  and  then 
darkened  in  the  metoquinone,  or  metol-hydroquinone,  solution  as 
used  for  the  first  development.  In  many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to 
intensify  to  the  lesser  degree  obtained  by  usigg,  as  a  darkening 
bath,  a  freshly  made  5  per  cent,  solution  of  -Aida  sulphite.  Our 
own  preference  is  for  the  above  method  in  (iiftnparison  with  the 
pyro  and  citric  acid  formula  advised  by  MM.vXmniere,  since  this 
latter   presents   more  difficulties. 

The  mercury  method  may  be  recommended  particularly  to  those 
who,  in  making  Autochromes,  desire  also  to  prepare  from  them 
colour-sensation  negatives  for  three-colour  printing. 

Professor  R.  Namias. 


COLOUR  PRINTS  ON  PAPER. 
A  DESCRIPTION  in  popular  language  is  given  in  the  "  Daily  Express  " 
of  Tuesday  last,  May  2,  of  a  process  which  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  A.  Hamburger,  of  the  Dover  Street  Studios. 
Mr.  Hamb^prger  is  reported  as  saying  that  "  thousands  of  print* 
can  be  made  with  ease,"  a  phrase  which  suggests  the  application 
of  some  photo-mechanical  process,  though  this  assumption  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement,  also  made  in  the  "  Express "  article, 
that  within  ten  minutes  of  the  exposure  having  been  made  "  a 
photograph"  in  real  colours  is  sent  up  for  approval.  However 
it  is  possible  that  this  proof  is  a  colour-screen  plate  transparency 
from  which  three-colour  prints  are  subsequently  prepared.  We 
will,  however,  give  the  interviewer's  own  account  of  what  he  learnt 
at  the  Dover  Street  Studio  : — 

Mr.  Hamburger's  process  is  patented,  arid  to  a  certain  extent 
secret,  but  its  main  features  may  be  mentioned. 

"The  first  difficulty  we  had  to  overcome,"  Mr.  Hamburger 
said,  "  was  that  of  light.  The  problem  was  to  discover  some  light 
containing  the  same  qualities  as  sunlight,  but  more  concentrated, 
for  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  much  shorter  exposure  than 
is  possible  with  sunlight. 

"  The  shortest  sunlight  exposure  hitherto  possible  for  a  sensitised 
colour  plate  was  two  seconds.  In  order  to  get  every  colour  tint 
absolutely  perfect  I  found,  after  prolonged  experiment,  that  I 
should  require  a  much  shorter  exposure  than  two  seconds. 

"  Here  is  the  result,"  said  the  inventor,  pointing  to  a  large 
canvas  enclosure  in  the  studio.  ■  After  two  years'  experimenting 
I  have  hit  on  a  scheme  of  passing  a  high-tension  electrical  current 
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through  a  mixture  of  chemicals  equivalent  in  composition  to  the 
spectrum  analysis  of  the  sun.  ,     n  en  fwi      u 

"Twelve  arc  lamps  are  employed,  and  a  current  of  60,000  volts. 
A  long  high-tension  spark  leaps  across  a  chemical  bath,  and  the 
result  is  an  incandescent  gas  of  such  incredible  photographic 
efficiency  that  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  exposure  of  the 
plate  from  two  seconds  to  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  and 
thereby  photograph  every  hue  of  colour  in  any  picture  with  perfect 
truth  and  accuracy." 

Mr.  Hamburger's  next  difficulty  was  that  of  transferring  the 
colours  from  the  negative  to  paper.  His  solution  of  this  difficulty 
was  due  partly  to  the  invention  of  a  German  who  was  introduced 
to  him,  and  partly  to  his  own  skill  as  a  chemist. 

The  German  knew  how  to  reproduce  the  three  primary  colours 
—red,  yellow,  and  blue— from  three  separate  plates  exposed  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Hamburger  discovered  a  method  of  improving 
this  process,  so  that  he  was  able  to  reproduce  the  finest  gradations 
and  combinations  of  colours — or  an  exact  photographic  "  record  "  of 
colour. 

The  whole  process  now  works  with  business-like  simplicity.  The 
sitter  is  "  snapped  "  in  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  the  nega- 
tive is  taken  downstairs  to  the  developing-rooms,  and  ten  minutes 
later  a  photograph  in  real  colours  is  sent  up  for  approval. 

Among  those  who  have  been  photographed  in  colour  by  Mr. 
Hamburger  are  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck,  the  Gaekwar  and 
Maharanee  of  Baroda,  the  Hon.  Mary  Villiers,  Miss  Mabel  Gye, 
and  the  Hon.  Venetia  Baring,  maids  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  Mme. 
Eejane,  ilme.  Acte,  Mrs.  Scott  Gatty,  Lord  Esher,  Sir  Joseph 
Lyons,  Mile.   Pavlova,  and  Miss  Ada  Crossley. 


POSSIBLE  METHODS  OF  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
In  a  short  note,  in  a  recent  issue  of  "  Photographische  Rundschau," 
Dr.  Fritz  Kropf  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  methods 
suggested  by  Professor  Luther  for  preparing  colour  photographs,  a 
translation  of  which  appeared  in  the  "  Colour  Photography "  Sup- 
plement for  March  3.  Dr.  Kropf  writes  :  As  such  methods  as 
these  have  been  a  subject  of  study  by  myself  for  some  time,  and 
as  I  have  come  to  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Luther,  it 
may  be  of  interest  if  I  describe  some  of  my  experimental  results. 
The  experiments  have  mot,  as  yet,  led  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and  I  therefore  only  publi.sh  them  as  a  means  of  making  public  my 
work  in  this  direction.  The  leading  idea  in  the  experiments  was 
to  use  the  silver  salts  of  colouring  matters  containing  a  sulpho-  or 
c'arbo-acid  group.  Many  difficulties  were  experienced  in  using  the 
dyes  at  my  disposal :  either  they  did  not  form  insoluble  silver 
salts,  or,  if  such'  salts  were  producible,  they  re-dissolved  in  gelatine 
solution.  I  therefore  used,  as  Luther  has  recommended,  the  adsorp- 
tion properties  of  silver  salts,  and  undertook  the  preparation  of 
organic  silver-  salts  in  presence  of  potassium  bromide  or  potassium 
sulphocyanide.  Silver  sulphocyanide  proves  a  particularly  active 
means  of  adsorption.  The  following  were  prepared  : — 
I.— Water    130  ccs. 

Gelatine    20  gms. 

Potass,   bromide   8  gms. 

Guinea  green  (Agfa)   10  ccs. 

II. — Silver    nitrate    10  gms. 

Water     60  ccs. 

In  the  second  emulsion  the  potass,  bromide  was  replaced  by  6  gms. 
of  potass,  sulphocyanide.  On  then  adding  II.  to  I.,  the  dye  was 
completely  precipitated,  and  on  washing  the  emulsion  after  setting 
and  breaking  up,  the  wash  water  ran  away  without  a  trace  of  colour. 
The  bright  green  emulsion  was  coated  on  plates  and  paper,  the 
silver  sulphocyanide  plates  proving  much  thicker  and  density- 
giving  than  those  on  the  bromide  emulsion.  After  several 
hours'  exposure,  under  a  positive  transparency  in  diffused 
daylight,  the  emulsion  prepared  with  potassium  bromide  showed 
only  a  weak  image,  whilst  that  made  with  sulphocyanide  gave' 
a  strong  black  image  on  a  green  ground.  Both  images  could 
be  considerably  intensified  by  developing  with  metol-hydroquinone. 
The  developer  did  not  become  green-stained,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  a  colourless  sulphite  compound  of  the 
dye.  The  silver  image  was  now  removed  with  Farmer's  reducer,  or 
with  persulphate,  leaving  a  green  positive  image.  I  have  also 
observed  that  on  longer  exposure  the  sulphocyanide  emulsion  gave 


direct  a  green  image  on  a  white  ground.  Silver  sulphocyanide  thus 
appears  to  be  a  body  which  is  very  readUy  solarised.  Other  experi- 
ments are  in  progress,  using  other  dyes,  and  with  the  object  also 
of  discovering  a  practicable  method  of  fixing. 

1   •   I 

A     VERTICAL     DEVELOPING     DISH     FOR     AUTOCHROME 

PLATES. 
A  SPECIAL  dish  for  the  development  of  Autochrome  plates  has  been 
designed  by  M.  Seyewetz,  and  is  placed  upon  the  market  by 
M.  Leune,  28,  Rue  du  Cardinal  Lemoine,  Paris.  The  dish  allows 
of  the  plate  being  watched  without  the  necessity  of  removing  it 
from  the  developer.  This  is  a  great  advantage  for  the  many  workers 
who  are  sensitive  to  developing  re-agents,  such  as  metol.  The  dish 
is  of  white  glass,  and  made  in  a  form  requiring  the  minimum  of 
developing  solution.  The  upper  part.  A,  A',  is  made  somewhat 
wider,   so  that  the  two  upper   corners   of  the   plate  can   be  readily 


grasped  when  removing  it  after  development.  Two  grooves  keep 
the  plate  in  position  without  allowing  it  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  walls  of  the  tank,  whilst  the  well  portion  at  the  base  allows 
of  impurities  settling  out  of  the  developer.  By  using  a  bath 
coloured,  say,  by  the  Lumiere  chrysosulphite,  development  may  be 
done  quite  readily  in  full  daylight.  Another  advantage  of  the  dish 
is  that  the  surface  of  developer  in  contact  with  the  air  is  extremely 
small,  and  the  solution  thus  retains  its  activity  for  a  long  period. 
Also  the  vertical  design  of  the  dish  allows  of  its  being  readily 
placed  in  a  tank  of  water  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  given  temperature. 


IvE.s'  Trip.^k  Plate  Pack. — ^Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  sends  us,  from  his 
laboratories,  1,C01  Park  Avenue,  Woodcliff-on-Hudson,  N.J.,  the 
following  note  on  the  Tripak  process  for  producing  colour  trans- 
parencies ;  — In  order  to  make  an  ideal  plate  pack  combination  for 
the  Tripak  camera  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  special  fine-grained 
green-sensitive  plate  of  greater  transparency  than  those  now  regu- 
larly on  the  market.  There  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  about 
making  exactly  the  kind  of  plates  required,  but  some  experimental 
work  in  the  plate  factory  will  be  required  to  get  them  just  right, 
and  action  by  the  plate  manufacturers  appears  just  now  to  wait  on 
demand   sufficient  to  justify  the  trouble  involved. 

Meanwhile,  the  packs  are  made  up  with  red-sensitive  plate  in 
front  of  green-sensitive,  and  give  good  colour  selection  with  the 
compensator  provided  to  use  with  them,  but  the  reds  suffer  a  little 
in  luminosity,  and  owing  to  the  occasional  imevenness  of  a  thick 
coating  the  negatives  are  not  always  perfectly  even.  In  consequence 
a  "straight"  Tripak  transparency  from  them  will  sometimes  turn 
out  too  cold  in  key  at  one  edge  or  end  when  it  is  correct  or  even 
too  warm  on  the  opposite  side.  When  such  unevenness  appears  it 
may  be  readily  corrected  by  devoting  a  few  minutes  to  local  treat- 
ment,  as   explained    in  the    Manual    of  Instruction. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  conditions  are  only  temporarj-. 

At  present,  when  extreme  accuracy  is  demanded,  as  in  some  scien- 
tific work,  three  plates  of  identical  character  (panchromatic)  can  be 
exposed  in  succession  through  separate  colour  screens  in  a  Tripak 
(or  other)  camera,  provided  with  three  colour  screens  in  mounts 
made  to  slip  successively  over  the  front  of  the  lens. 
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[In  recent  past  issues  we  have  published  articles  describing 
and  printing  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ives  and  introduced  by  him 
temporary,     "  CameTa     Craft,"     appear   two   articles   on  this 
a  succinct   account  of  the  process^,    the    second    records    the 
use  of  the  materials  for  the  process  now  available  in  the  United 

The  only  processes  of  colour  photography  which  have  any 
practical  importance  are  trichromatic.  This  fact  is  interesting 
because  the  trichromatic  principle,  although  more  than  half  a 
century  old,  was,  apparently,  quite  discredited  twenty-five 
years  ago  ;  and,  even  after  the  application  of  scientific  pro- 
cedure brought  successful  results  in  1888,  it  was,  by  most 
people,  long  regarded  as  at  best  but  an  imperfect,  clumsy,  tem- 
porary makeshift,  to  be  played  with  only  until  the  imminent 
discovery  of  a  direct  process.  This  prejudice  against  what  I 
have  always  contended  was  the  only  rational  line  of  experiment 
aiming  at  achieving  practical  results  has  been  a  very  serious 
handicap  to  the  very  men  who  have  done  most  to  evolve  the 
methods  that  are  now  universally  recognised  as  ha\;ing  great 
and  growing  importance,  and  this  prejudice  has  greatly  retarded 
progress.  And.  furthermore,  the  true  prophets  were  men  of 
such  limited  financial  means  that  they  could  give  but  a  portion 
of  their  time  and  apply  effort  only  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  They  were,  by  this  same  financial  restriction,  forced 
to  rest,  from  time  to  time,  on  successes  too  limited  in  character 
to  bring  material  reward  in  view  of  the  prevailing  prejudice 
against  indirect  methods. 

The  first  real  success,  the  most  scientifically  accurate  and 
the  most  perfect  as  to  results,  setting  aside  its  lack  of  com- 
mercial importance  due  to  limitations  as  to  application,  was 
colour  photography  By  triple  lantern  projection  and  the  photo- 
chromoscope.  By  the  invention  of  special  cameras  and  other 
devices,  this  was  made  almost  as  simple  in  practice  as  any- 
thing we  have  to-day,  but  an  optical  instrument  was  required 
in  order  that  the  colours  might  appear  as  properly  mixed  to 
the  eye. 

Then  followed  the  development  of  my  method  of  three-colour 
half-tone  printing,  of  great  commercial  importance,  but  prac- 
tically limited  to  reproductions  in  large  editions  and  under 
special  conditions,  requiring  an  expensive  plant  and  the  employ- 
ment  of   specially  trained  and  highly   skilled  labour.     Mean- 


the  newly  introduced  method  of  trichromatic  negative-making 
under  the  name  of  "Tripak."     In  the  current  issue  of  our  con- 
subject,  which  we  reprint  below.     The  first,  by  Mr.  Ives,  gives. 
ex{)erience  of  a  worker,  Mr.  H.  E.  Blackburn,  in  regard  to  the 
States. — Eds.    "Colour   Photography"    Supplement.] 

;  while,  lantern  and  window  transparencies  were  successfully 
made  by  a  comparatively  simple  process  of  my  own,  and  later 
by  other  like  processes  ;  but  none  of  them  had  much  com- 
mercial value.  The  mosaic  three-colour  screen  process  of 
Du  Hauron,  Joly,  and  MacDonough  was  al.so  experimented 
with  ;  and  the  first  simple  and  practical  process,  a  modificatioa 
of  this,  the  Autochrome  of  the  Lumiire  Brothers,  was  mad& 
available.  This  last  is  not  really  a  very  simple  process,  but  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  plates  makes  the  practice  of  Autochrome  photography  quite 
simple. 

The  Autochrome  and  similar  processes  which  have  followed, 
now  known  as  "  screen  processes,"  have  come  to  stay,  because- 
they  meet  certain  requirements  with  the  least  possible  exercise- 
of  labour  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  But  they 
also  have  .serious  limitations.  The  best  Autochromes  transmit 
less  than  a  quarter  as  much  light  as  ordinary  lantern  trans- 
parencies ;  they  can  be  duplicated  only  with  serious  loss  of 
quality,  and  the  results  cannot  readily  be  modified  for  artistic 
purposes.  These  limitations  are  inherent  in  processes  of  this, 
character. 

It  will  bo  admitted  that  an  equally  simple  and  practical  pro- 
cess, free  from  these  limitations,  would  be  immensely  more 
valuable,  but  that  is  not  possible  as  long  as  we  have  a  multi- 
colour screen  ground  to  our  pictures.  For  that  and  other 
reasons  I  have  always  believed  that  the  process  that  would 
develop  the  greatest  ultimate  importance  would  be  a  process 
of  triple  negative  and  print  making,  something  on  the  lines  of 
my  original  transparency  process  of  1890. 

The  new  Tripak  process  is  the  successful  development  of  this- 
idea.  It  is  not  as  simple  in  operation  as  the  Autochrome  pro- 
cess, but  it  is  incomparably  simpler  than  any  other  method 
which  does  not  have  the  characteristic  .\utochrome  limitations 
which  I  have  mentioned.  It  bears  to  the  latter  somewhat  the- 
same  relation  as  does  lie  production  of  ordinary  negatives  andi 
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prints  to  the  production  of  tintypes.  In  the  Tripak  process 
■we  make  three  negatives  to  represent  the  three  primary  colours, 
and  from  them  in  turn  make  three  transparent  colour  prints  ; 
•which,  when  superimposed  in  register,  complete  the  colour 
photograph.  I  did  this  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is 
now  done  differently  and  by  more  simple  means.  With  plates, 
screens,  films,  and  dye  baths  standardised,  as  they  now  are, 
the  process  is  eminently  practical. 

The  negatives  are  made  in  a  simple,  special  camera,  simul- 
taneously on  three  plates  used  in  the  form  of  a  pack  that  allows 
of  their  being  handled,  exposed,  and  developed  as  a  unit.  The 
transparencies  made  from  these  negatives  are  also  handled 
as  one  plate  until  cut  apart  after  development  and  before  insert- 

Boughly,  those  processes  designed  to  give  us  photography  in 
colours  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  "  screen  plate  " 
processes,  of  which  the  Autochrome  is  the  most  familiar 
example,  and  the  trichromatic  or  three-plate  process.  Laying 
aside  the  first,  the  three-plate  process  is  one  that  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  workers  all  over  the  world  for  a  number  of 
years.  Hinging,  as  it  does,  upon  the  securing  of  three  nega- 
tives of  the  same  subject,  each  of  the  three  recording  its  own 
separate  and  distinct  primary  colour  sensation,  or,  in  other 
■words,  each  of  the  three  plates  taking  care  of  the  colour  sensa- 
tions of  a  given  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Positives  or  prints 
from  these  three  negatives,  made  in  the  correct  colours,  and 
superimposed,  give  the  photograph  in  the  colours  of  nature. 

The  ifisfisrcb  and  experiments  of  the  plate-makers,  the  roanu- 


/^tcr/or^rra  n^ema/U  o/'Ca^rfera. 


Tacturers  o'f  dyes,  and  investigators  along  th*  line  of  spectro- 
scopic   photography,    have,   within  the   past  few  years,    made 
possible  a  much  more  satisfactory  supply  of  available  material. 
But  the  difficulty  inherent  in  any  plan  to  expose  the  three  neces- 
sary plates  in  succession  has  only  recently  been  met  by  a  simple, 
practical  method  of  making  the  three  exposures  simnltaneously' 
(despite    the   efforts   in    that    direction    for   many   years   past.' 
♦Cameras  have  been  devised  in  which  the  grouping  of  three  small 
ilenses,  or  some  ingenious  arrangements  of  prism  or  reflectors, 
or  both,  have  solved  the  problem  more  or  less   satisfactorily.' 
3Ir.  Ives  patented  a  large  variety  of  such  cameras.     But,  despite 
ithe  easily  overcome   disadvantage  of  having  one  of  the  three 
negatives  in  a  reversed  position  to  the  other  two,   the  Tripak 
■System   of  Ives   seems  to   be  the  most    practical  method   yet 
•offered  to  the  worker  seeking  to  produce  photographs  in  natural 
•colours  by  the  three-plate  process. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  system  hinges  on  the  use  of  a 
tnchro-plate  pack,  which  consists  of  three  plates,  a  red-sensi- 
.tive  one  and  a  green-sensitive  with  their  face  or  emulsion  sides 
rtogether,  and  a  third,  or  blue-sensitive  plate,  hinged  thereto 
■with  a  strip  of  gummed  paper.  The  same  strip  of  gummed 
:paper  also  holds  in  position  a  black  backing  card.  These  three 
plates,  the  gummed  strip,  and  the  backing  card  are  shown  as 
-A,  iJ,  C,  D,  and  E  in  the  illustration  herewith  ;  the  blue-sensi- 

flT  -n     !  'f-  ""*  *  *'^^  '''^'■*«'"  *^^"  t*^"  °ther  two,   and  in 
tte  illustration  is  shown  as   allowed  to  drop  forward  flat  at 


ing  in  their  respective  dye  baths.  An  unlimited  number  of 
transparencies  can  be  made  of  any  one  subject,  from  the  one 
set  of  negatives  made  thereof,  and  prints  on  paper'  can  be  made 
by  the  pinatype  process  or  witli  trichromatic  carbon  tissue  ; 
but,  owing  to  its  simplicity,  only  the  transparency  application 
is  at  present  recommended  for  amateurs  generally.  If  the 
several  steps  of  the  process  are  correctly  carried  out,  the  results 
are  remarkably  true  to  nature  ;  but  one  of  the  characteristic 
and  most  important  features  of  the  process  is  the  facility  with 
which  the  effects  may  be,  modified,  generally  or  locally,  for 
artistic  purposes.  Any  colour  can  be  reduced  or  intensified, 
or  altered  in  hue,  in  a  few  moments,  using  ammoniated  water 
or  acidified  dye  solution.  F.  E.  Ives. 

the  bottom  of  the  camera,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  slide  of 
the  special  holder  designed  for  the  plate  pack.  When  the  pack 
is  inserted  in  the  holder,  two  ledges  at  the  ends  hold  them,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  with  their  films  in  close  contact,  while  the 
hinged  blue-sensitive  plate  is  allowed  to  fall  forward  as  shown. 
This  done,  a  transparent  yellow  reflecting  screen,  F,  is  lowered 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  camera  by  means  of  a  lever  on 
the  outside,  taking  the  position  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The 
usual  colour-compensating  screen  is,  of  course,  used  at  the 
front  of  the  camera.  This  equalises  the  exposure  for  the  three 
plates  and  assists  in  the  colour  selection.  The  exposure  is 
about  the  same  as  for  an  Autochrome  plate.  G,  as  shown,  is 
simply  an  opaque  shield  to  protect  the  blue-sensitive  plate 
from  any  light  from  tke  lens  other  than  that  Veflected  from 


the  yellow  refiectol*,  i-  ll-  ^^  api.arem  tliai  uie  blue-sensitive 
plate  receives  the  blue  rays  reflected  by  F,  while  the  green 
and  red  rays  are  the  only  ones  allowed  to  act  upon  the  green 
and  the  red-sensitive  plates  at  the  back  of  the  camera.  These 
green  and  red  rays  act  first  upon  the  green-sensitive  film  from 
the  back;  the  red  passing  through  and  acting  upon  the  red- 
sensitive  film  from  the  front,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the 
construction  of  pack  and  compensator.  After  the  exposure 
the  reflector  F  is  raised  out  of  the  way,  the  C  or  blue-sensitive 
plate  turned  up  into  position  by  another  lever,  and  the  slide 
of  the  holder  replaced. 

This  arrangement  assures  all  three  of  the  images  being  exactly 
the  same  except  that  two  are  reversed  from  the  ordinary  negative 
image,  one  by  being  taken  through  the  glass  and  the  other 
by  being  reflected,  much  as  one  reverses  the  image  in  copying 
by  using  a  prism  in  front  of  the  lens  instead  of  this  reflecting 
screen  behind.  In  making  positives  from  the  three  negatives 
it  becomes  only  necessary  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  prints 
from  the  positive  positioned  or  reversed  negatives,  the  collodion 
positive  films  being  so  thin  that  the  registration  of  the  prints 
is  not  affected.  The  exposed  "  pack  "  is  developed  by  time 
development  in  a  special  rack  in  which  they  are  held  separated 
like  the  open  leaves  of  a  book.  To  make  colour  transparencies 
the  three  negatives— these  negatives  themselves  showing  no 
colour— are  placed  side  by  side  in  a  printing  frame,  a  collodion 
film  placed  thereon,  the  back  closed,  and  the  exposure,  from 
one  to  twenty  minutes  in  direct  sunlight,  made.     The  length 
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•of  exposure  is  fminrl  with  a  simple  pliotometer,  and  the  great 
variation  given  is  only  due  to  Uiere  being  two  speeds  of  the 
-collodion  film,  the  slow  being  much  the  best  in  keeping  quality. 
Development  is  accomplished  by  less  than  five  minutes'  wash- 
ing in  hot  water,  the  film  given  a  hardening  and  mordanting 
bath,  then  washed  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  finally  immersed 
in  a  hypo  bath  to  remove  the  bromide  of  silver.  A  short  wash- 
ing follows,  after  which  the  prints  may  be  placed  to  dry  or 
-at  once  cut  apart  and  each  immersed  in  its  proper  dye  bath  ;  the 
print  from  the  red-sensitive  plate  in  peacock  blue,  the  ono 
from  the  green-sensitive  plate  in  a  magenta  red,  and  the  blue- 
:sensitive  in  a  yellow.  About  five  minutes  are  required  for 
the  absorption  of  the  requisite  amount  of  the  dyes ;  and,  in 
■order  that  all  three  may  be  of  the  right  depth  at  the  same 
time,  suitable  dyes  have  been  selected  and  their  strengths 
standardised,  as  has  everything  else  possible  used  in  connection 
with  the  process.  These  coloured  films,  rinsed  off,  given  a 
weak  acid  bath,  and  then  dried,  require  only  being  brought 
into  register  and  bound  together  between  two  sheets  of  glass 
to  form  the  perfect  transparency  in  colours.  A  complete,  triple- 
print  transparency  can  be  made  complete  in  about  half  an 
hour.  The  negatives  are  available  for  as  many  of  these  trans- 
parencies as  one  may  wish  to  make,  and  they  are  also  perfectly 
•suited  to  the  production  of  prints  on  paper  by  the  superim- 
posed carbon,  pinatype,  or  other  like  processes,  although  these 
.last  have  not  as  yet  been  made  50  simple  and  satisfactory  as 
■±he  transparency  process. 

In  the  above  brief  resutno  of  the  Tripak  System  I  have  failed 
\o  more  than  mention  the  advantages  afforded  by  Mr.  Ives' 
care  in  standardising  every  possible  factor  that  could  add  to 
the  simplification  of  the  process.  The  worker  who  employs 
the  ordinary  three-plate  process  finds,  quite  early,  that  to  use 
three  different  kinds  of  plates,  the  relative  sensitiveness  and 
suitable  colour  sensitiveness  of  each  liable  to  change  with 
different  emulsion  numbers,  and  adjudt  the  relative  exposures 
and  depth  of  filters  so  as  to  produce  equal  density  and  grada- 
tion ia  the  resultant  negatives,  he  has  set  himself  quite  a  task. 
While  the  production  of  three-colour  pictures  may  justify  the 
care  and  attention  otherwise  demanded,  the  effort  to  harmonise 
the  plate,  filter  and  exposure  factors  is  a  discouraging  affair. 
In  the  Tripak  System  this  last  has  been  so  nearly  standardised 
that  the  process  becomes  well  nigh  automatic.  On  the  other 
hand,  correction  of  errors  in  exposure  and  development  is  a 
very  simple  matter.  Prints  can  be  given  a  longer  or  shorter 
exposure,  dyed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  and  if  the  result 
should  be  "off  key  "  through  one  of  the  prints  being  too  strong 
or  too  weak,  that  print  alone  can  be  reduced  or  made  stronger 
by  re-immersing  in  the  dye  bath  or  by  taking  it  at  once  to 
the  acetic  acid  bath  without  rinsing.  But,  as  supplied,  the 
packs  are  made  up  of  plates  of  recognised  standard  manufac- 
ture having  good  keeping  quality,  the  screen  and  filter  used  are 
in  perfect  accord  and  so  selected  as  to  give  one  uniform  exposure 
to  all  three  plates,  and  an  exposure  that  permits  of  time  develop- 
ment that  results  in  equal  density  and  gradation  in  all  three. 

The  camera  is  compact  and  simple,  perfectly  adapted  to  the 

making  of  ordinary  negatives  in  the  ordinary  way,  should  the 

user  so  desire.     And  concerning  the  results,  the  writer  has  had 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  number  of  slides  by  the  Tripak  process 

and   can  vouch  for  their  excellence.     They  transmit  almost  as 

rouch  light  as  the  ordinary  lantern  slide,  and  many  times  as 

much  light  as  the  Autochrome.     They  are  perfectly  free  from 

granularity,   and   exhibit   a   most  pleasing  brilliancy,   making 

them  particularly  suitable  for  lantern  projection.     These  advan- 

-tages,  coupled  with  the  unlimited  duplication  of  the  positive 

transparencies,  together  with  the  beauty  of  the  finished  results, 

•compensates  the  worker  in   a  great  measure  for  the   lack   of 

•corresponding  facility  in  the  production  of  positives  on  paper, 

A  shortcoming  not  inherent  in  th^  Tripak  System,  but  one  only 


emphasised  by  the  facility  provided  for  the  making  of  trana- 
parencies  by  the  process. 

Prints  can  easily  be  made  upon  paper  from  the  Tripak  nega^ 
tives  by  the  Pinatype  process.  Three  positives  are  made,  suc- 
cessively, from  the  red,  green,  and  blue  negatives,  upon  8eed'» 
;>ositive  celluloid  films.  Three  fixed-out,  unexposed  dry  plates 
are  sensitised  in  a  4  per  cent,  bichromate  bath  and  dried  in 
the  dark.  The  positive  from  the  red  negative  is  printed  direct, 
film  to  film,  on  one  of  these  print-plates  ;  the  positives  from 
the  green  and  blue  negatives  are  turned  over  and  printed 
through  the  celluloid  on  the  print-plates,  so  as  to  overcome 
the  reversed  images  of  those  negatives. 

The  print-plate  from  the  green  negative,  after  washing,  i« 
dyed  up  in  Pinatype  Ked,  rinsed  and  transferred  to  the  wet 
gelatine  paper  of  the  Pinatype  process.  The  print-plate  from 
the  blue  negative  is  next  washed  out  and  dyed  up  in  Pinatype 
Yellow,  and  placed  in  register  with  the  still  wet  red  print. 
The  print-plate  from  the  red  negative  is  washed  out  and  stained 
up  in  Pinatype  Blue,  and  then  placed  in  register  with  the  wet 
red-yellow  print ;  when,  upon  removing  the  blue  print-plate, 
one  has  a  three-colour  print  with  all  the  colours  in  one  film. 
The  dyes,  print-plates,  and  gelatine-coated  paper  can  be  pur- 
chased from  Victor  Koechl  and  Co.,  122,  Hudson  Street,  New 
York  City.  H-  E.  Blackbcrx. 


A    XOTE    ON    THE    DEVELof'MENT    OF    AUTOCHROME 
PLATES. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  "  Photo- Revue  "  a  French  Autochrome 
worker,  M.  P.  S.  Chataux,  gives  the  following  short  account  of 
the  method  which  he  employs  in  working  the  Autochrome 
process  : — 

MM.  Lumiere  (M.  Chataux  points  out)  liave  recommended  two 
methods  for  the  development  of  Autochrome  plates,  namely,  pyro 
and  metoquinone.  Both  give  excellent  results,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  modify  the  formulie  in  the  slightest  degree.  Nevertheless, 
practice  in  the  development  of  Autochrome  plates  has  led  me  to 
alter  to  a  slight  extent  the  mode  of  using  the  developers. 

Pyrogallic  acid  in  use  offers  more  latitude  than  metoquinone, 
and  with  the  former  reducer  it  is  possible  to  compensate  for 
considerable  errors  of  exposure  when  these  latter  are  in  the 
direction  of  over-exposure.  In  practice — for  the  reason  that  the 
many  plates  which  I  am  called  upon  to  develop  are  not  exposed 
by  myself — I  make  it  a  rule  to  assume  that  too  much  exposure  has 
been  given.  In  absolute  darkness  I  first  immerse  the  plate  in 
a  solution  made  as  follows  : — 

Pyro    A    A    solution    10  ccs. 

Water     100  ccs. 

I  rock  the  dish  for  about  20  seconds,  and  when  this  time  has 
elapsed  I  turn  on  the  switch  of  the  electric  lamp  in  the  lantern 
fitted  with  the  Lumiere  "  Virida  "  filter.  Up  to  this  instant  there 
is  no  trace  of  image  on  the  plate,  since  no  ammonia  has  been 
addtd  to  the  bath.  I  now  add  a  few  drops  of  BB  solution  and 
wait  for  about  10  to  15  seconds.  If  the  image  appears,  I  continue  tfl 
add  the  ammonia  solution,  a  drop  at  a  time,  every  10  to  15  seconds, 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  rate  sufficient  for  the  complete  development 
of  the  image  in  2^  minutes.  The  plate  will  be  developed  when 
all  detail,  even  in  the  shadows,  is  visible,  and  when  the  high- 
lights commence  to  veil  over;  in  short,  when  the  plate,  seen  by 
reflected    light,    presents    the    appearance    of    an    ordinary    good 

negative. 

If,  after  several  tentative  additions  of  the  BB  solution,  only  a 
thin  image  is  produced,  I  then  call  in  the  aid  of  the  stock  meto- 
quinone solution,  which  is  more  energetic  in  its  action  ihan  tLi 
pyro.  I  add  10  to  15  ccs.  of  it  to  the  pyro-ammonia  bath,  and 
thus  obtain  a  fairly  good  image,  such  as  the  pyro  developer  alone 
would  not  give  me. 

This  method  is  no  doubt  open  to  criticism  on  technical  grounds, 
but  it  has  given  me  results  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  thought  it 
well  to  lay  it  before  the  many  workers  of  the  Autochrome  process. 
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Corresponaence. 

*••  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Ao  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
V   We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

PRINTS  FROM  AUTOCHROXIES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Genllemen,— Enclosed  print  is  from  a  negative  made  from  an   Auto- 
chrome.    I  think  th«  Lumiere  Co.  would   benefit  considerably  if  they 


made  it  more  widely  known  that  ordinary  prints  like  enclosed  could  be 
produced  from  Autochromes.  I  may  add  I  have  met  a  good  few  users  of 
colour-plates,  but  have  not  -come  across  one  who  has  made  an  ordi- 
nary negative  from  one.  Tlie  enclosed  is  from  a  negative  on  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate.  It  would  have  been  considerably  improved  by 
using  a  panchromatic  plate,  as  the  reds — the  little  red  coat  and  some 
of  the  flowers — would  have  come  out  lighter. 

In  photographing  a  red  object  in  the  ordinary  way  it  is  the 
quantity  of  light  reflect-ed  that  acts  on  the  sensitive  plate ;  in  the 
case  of  using  a  coloured  transparency  the  reds  hardly  impress  them- 
selves at  all  unless  a  panchromatic  plate  be  employed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  advertisement  in  your  Colour  Supplement, 
including  a  block  from  a  print  made  from  an  Autochrome,  would 
increase  the  use  of  them. 

Enclosed  is  from  an  Autochrome  of  my  little  girl.  It  had  seven 
seconds  exposure  in  sunlight  at  f/B ;  she  is  really  sitting  on  a  table 
with  a  green  cloth  on  it,  as  had  she  been  on  the  ground  the  sun- 
flowers would  have  teen  too  high  to  show  in  picture. — Yours  truly, 

4,  Ethelden  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush.  C.  H.vnkins. 

May  20,  1911. 


A  NEW  PROCESS   OF  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(To  the  Editors.) 

Gentlemen, — On  getting  my  usual  copy  of  the  "  B.J."  (we  get 
it  here  about  ten  days  late)  I  turned  at  once  to  the  "  Colour  Sup- 
plement," and  was  much  edified  to  read  of  a  "  new  "  process  for 
colour  photography.  It  took  "  prolonged  experiment,"  did  it,  to 
find  out  that  a  shorter  exposure  wjis  needed?  What  chemicals  are 
"  equivalent  in  composition  "  to  "  the  spectrum  analysis  of  the  sun  "  ? 
A  "  current  of  60,000  volts,"  however,  ought  to  produce  something 
unusual,  especially  when  used  in  twelve  arc-lamps.  Information  is 
also  wanted  as  to  a  "  long,  high-tension  spark,"  "  leaping  across  a 
chemical  bath";  it  must  be  something  awesome,  never  seen  outside 
a  nightmare  or  pipe-dream.  It  sounds  like  a  newspaper  reporter 
"doing  his  damednest."  Perhaps  the  "B.J."  has  some  inside  in- 
formation ;  if  80,  I  hope  it  will  goon  be  given  to  a  hushed  and 
shuddering  public. — Y^ours  sincerely,        Geo.  H.  Leggett,  D.D.S. 

133,  West  123rd  Street,  New  York. 

[Since  publishing  the  newspaper  account  of  the  process  in  ques- 
tion we  have  learnt  that  the  "  photograph  "  in  real  colours  shown 
to  the  sitter  is  a  transparency  on  glass,  presumably  an  Autochrome 


or  other  screen-plate-.  It  is  obvious  that  prints  on  paper  are  pre- 
pared from  this  transparency  through  the  intervention  of  three  nega- 
tives. These  prints  may  he  prepared  by  the  carbon  or  by  a  photo- 
m.echanical  process  such  as  collotype. — Ed.s.  "  B.J."] 


Deu)$  ana  Dotes. 


A  New  Colo;jr  Paper. — A  new  company  has  been  organised  at 
Denver,  Col.,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  photographic  paper  which 
reproduces  colour  pictures  from  the  ordinary  photographic  nega- 
tive*. The  inventor  of  the  process  is  H.  G.  de  Roos,  a  Denver  man,, 
who  has  been  in  the  photographic  business  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  process  employs  a  machine  which  passes  the  sensitised  paper 
through  fifteen  or  more  different  baths,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the 
inventor  that  the  paper  is  especially  adapted  for  reproducing  land- 
scapes, water  scenes,  and  the  general  run  of  outdoor  pictiu'es.  Its. 
applicability  for  portraiture  is  not  stated. 

The  company,  which  is  known  as  the  Photo-Colourgraphic  Co., 
has  incorporated  with  an  authorised  capital  of  $500,000.  and  hea^i- 
quarters  have  been  established  in  the  Colorado  building.  L.  C. 
JlcClure,.  a  prominent  scenic  photographer,  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany ;  J.  C.  Rice,  vice-president ;  -  E.  A.  Rich,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Air.  de  Roos,  the  inventor,  has  been  engaged  as  sales 
manager.  He  will  cover  the  entire  Vniled  States,  introducing  the 
paper  in  all  of  the  large  cities. 

Using  Autochrome  PLA'n:s  in  a  Changing-box. — A  French 
worker,  M.  E.  Legeret,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Photo-Revue," 
gives  the  following  hints  on  using  Autochrome  plates  in  the  changing- 
box,  or  magazine,  such  as  that  of  the  "  Verascope "  camera,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  making  any  alterations  in  the  apparatus  : — 
With  each  box  of  plates  a  number  of  black  protecting  cards  are 
obtained.  To  tlie  white  side  of  each  of  these  cards  an  edging 
of  lantern-slide  binder  is  applied,  but  to  the  short  sides  only, 
taking  care  to  allow  two-thirds  of  the  edging  to  project.  Thi» 
done  in  the  dark-room,  the  Autochrome  plates  are  placed  on  these 
cards,  the  portion  of  the  edging  which  projects  slightly  moistened, 
and  also  the  margins  of  the  plates.  When  the  whole  is  dry,  the 
plates,  thus  prepared,  are  placed  in  the  changing-box,  without 
any  sheaths,  and  the  whole  is  then  ready  for  use.  If  it  is  wished 
to  use  less  than  the  whole  charge  of  Autochromes,  the  remaining 
space  may  be  filled  with  old  negatives  placed  in  the  ordinary 
sheaths,  or  with  ordinary  sensitive  plates,  which  will  then  allow 
of  the  usual  photographs  being  taken  after  the  colour  plates  have 
been    used. 

Colour,  Paper  Prints. — Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  has  issued  the  following 
note  from  his  laboratories,  Woodcliff-on-Hudson,  New  Y'ork,  in 
reference  to  the  Tripak  process  of  three-colour  photography:  — 

Beautiful  natural-colour  photographs  can  be  made  on  paper  from 
Tripak  negatives,  by  experts  employing  comparatively  complicated, 
slow,  and  roundabout  processes.  Some  amateurs  have  found  the 
work  sufficiently  fascinating  to  justify  them  in  taking  it  up,  but 
not  many  would  do  so,  so  long  as  they  could  make  perfect  trans- 
parencies with  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  and  skill  required  to 
make  prints  on  paper. 

No  other  duplicating  process  of  colour  photography  has  ever  come 
anywhere  near  to  the  Tripak  transparency  process  in  simplicity, 
speed,  and  precision.  It  Ls  obvious  that  a  process  on  paper  must 
be  nearly  as  simple  and  reliable  in  order  to  come  into  extensive  use. 
A  very  simple  and  beautiful  compromise  process  is  now  nearly  ready 
for  the  use  of  Tripak  photographers.  Special  thin  Tripak  film  prints 
ai'e  superposed  on  a  white  paper  or  card  backing,  with  either  a 
metallic  mat  or  a  glass  cover,  and  a  cushion  back  and  binding 
J;o  keep  them  in  perfect  contact  and  register.  They  have  exactly  the 
appearance  of  a  glossy  (natural  colour)  photograph  on  paper  in  a 
passe-partout  mount  or  frame. 

This  procefs  has  all  the  simplicity  and  other  characteristic  merits 
of  the  Tripak  transparency  process,  and  like  it  depends  for  its  success 
upon  procedures  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Ives'  U.S.  Patent  No. 
980,962,  1911.  Complete  prints,  framed  for  hanging  on  the  wall, 
or  to  use  as  easel  pictm'es  on  the  table,  or  set  in  cases,  can  be  made 
iu  half   an  hour. 
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FILTER    ABSORPTIONS    FOR    TWO-COLOUR. 


DcraiXG  the  year  1910-11  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  Kinemacolor  system  of  two-colour  cinematography.  In  this 
process  the  colours  of  nature  are  more  or  less  approximated  by 
a  system  of  two-colour  photography.  Soon  after  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  filters  then  used  in  making  the  colour 
records  I  came  to  the  conclusion  their  absorptions  might  be 
radically  improved  upon.  Moreover,  my  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  crowned  with  at  least  a  measure  of  success.  Since 
two-colour  methods  in  still  as  well  as  animated  photography 
seem  to  command  more  or  less  attention,  and  since  my  re- 
searches (such  as  they  were)  into  two-colour  filters  are  perfectly 
applicable  to  still  view  work,  I  now  venture  to  send  the  accom- 
panying note. 

Filter  sets  used  in  Kinemacolor  have  in  the  past  been  of  two 
classes — namely,  "  light  "  and  "  dark  "  sets.  The  dark  set  is 
simply  the  regular  tricolour  red  and  tricolour  green  of  the 
Wratten  standard  trichromatic  set.  In  practice  it  will  be  found 
that  a  two-colour  positive  consisting  of  combined  orange-red  and 
blue-green  transparencies  made  from  negatives  taken  with  the 
aid  of  the  above  two  filters  will  give  (when  viewed  by  artificial — 
yellowish — flight)  a  fair  representation  of  colours  other  than 
those  containing  a  pronounced  admixture  of  pure  blue.  For 
brilliant  rendering  of  sky  and  water  effects  the  pioneers  of 
Kinemacolor  had  resort  to  the  "  light"  series  filters,  consisting 
i'i,  respectively,  orange — transmission  to  about  D  i  E — and  an 
over  light  edition  of  tricolour  green,  passing  distinctly  more 
greenish-blue  than  the  regular  or  darker  tint. 

With  these  "light"  filters  blues  are  rendered  far  brighter 
than  before,  as  are  also  artificial  greens,  by  virtue  of  their  large 
blue-green  content.  Exposures  are  also  very  much  shorter.  On 
the  other  hand,  grass  and  foliage  green  are  reproduced  in  the 
resulting  two-colour  image  as  a  bronze  brown. 

Upon  my  introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  process  it  was  ex- 
plained to  me  that  this  browning  of  natural  greens  when  using 
the  "  light  "  series  filter  set  was  due  to  the  green  content  passed 
by  the  orange  filter,  but  the  explanation  was  fallacious  ;  the 
true  i-eason  of  the  difficulty  having  to  be  sought  in  the  swamjiing 
action  of  the  additional  blue-green  and  greenish-blue  rays 
passed  by  the  green  filter,  as  was  speedily  proved  by  experiment. 
The  problem  then  remaining  for  solution  was  how  to  obtain  a 
set  of  two-colour  filters  as  light  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  of  very 
short  exposures  (a  necessity  in  the  Kinemacolor  system  of  cine- 
matography), and  at  the  same  time  giving  renderings  of  foliage 
shades  which  were  at  least  green  and  not  brown.  The  solution 
was  found  to  lie  in  the  employment  of  a  small  proportion  of 
pure  blue,  or  even  blue-violet,  light  in  the  form  of  a  restricted 
transmission  band  in  the  green  filter  wherewith  to  make  the 
necessary  records  of  blue  objects,  at  the  same  time  cutting  out 
the  offensive  blue-green  lays  from  little  6  to  F  i  G  or  thereabout. 


Dyes  used  for  the  purpose  were,  for  preliminary  experiments, 
Metanile  yellow  to  cut  out  blue-green,  coupled  with  the  use  of 
small  additions  of  filter  yellow  to  damp  down  violet  and  ultra 
violet  light  which  might  have  otherwise  upset  the  apparent  trans- 
mission values  of  natural  colours  as  recorded  in  the  blue-greei* 
record  negative.       Such  a  dye  combination  was  found  to  have 
considerable  practical  advantage  over  whatever  may  have  been 
originally  used,  but  it  was  latterly  superseded  by  the  use  of 
fluorescine  and  filter  yellow  employed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  above.     In  each  case  the  green  colour  was  imparted  to  the 
filter  by  a  sufficient  addition  of  filter  blue-green  to  the  dye  bath. 
Screens  so  dyed  were  a  light  yellowish-green  hue,  being  muchr 
the  colour  of  spring  foliage  itself.     On  spectroscopic  examina- 
tion they  could  be  seen  to  pass  an  inconsiderable  but  yet  suffi- 
cient amount  of  pure  blue  light.       Unfortunately,   it  is  not 
possible  to  give  definite  spectroscopic  charts,  since  the  research 
was  hurried  through  at  the  behest  of  the  proprietors  of  Kine- 
macolor, the  most  successful  specimens  of  filter  being  at  oncff 
returned,  with  the  object  of  standardisation  at  the  laboratories- 
of  Messrs.  Wratten  and  Wainwright.     It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  green  screens  so  compounded  for  two-colour  work,  thougb 
having  widely  different  apparent  tints  and  densities,  all  show- 
great  practical  advantage  over  the  usual  blue-green  previously 
in  use. 

The  orange-red  screen,  whicli  should  go  with  the  above  to  make 
the  set  complete,  was  not  found  to  present  any  difficulty  what- 
ever. Almost  any  orange  to  orange-red  tint  not  transmitting 
farther  than  E  can  be  used  with  success.  The  more  yellow  th» 
orange  the  more  will  apparent  yellows  be  bleached  in  the  result- 
ing two-colour  transparencies.  Naphthol  orange  combined  with 
filter  yellow  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one  and  in  strong  solu- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  for  drying  up  the  red 
screen.  Mono  and  di-brom  fluorescine  combined  with,  filter 
yellow  in  equal  proportions  give  dye  solutions  useful  for  redder 
screens. 

Obviously,  all  two-colour  systems  must  show  colour-blindness- 
over  a  considerable  range  of  the  spectrum.  The  reason  why  my- 
division  of  the  greens  and  blues  with  cutting  out  of  blue-green 
action  from  the  green  record  is  preferable  to  the  original  way  of 
dividing  the  spectrum  is  clearly  because  thereby  I  shift  such- 
colour-blindness  to  the  recording  of  tints  mostly  met  with  as- 
artificial  hues,  at  the  same  time  removing  from  the  field  the- 
always  over-energetic  action  of  the  blue-green  rays.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  filters  made  on  my  system  give  natural  colour 
rendering,  which  is,  of  course,  an  impossibility  in  two-colour. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  give  pleasing  greens  in  grass  and  foliage 
together  with  a  distinctly  more  convincing  reproduction  of 
natural  blues  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 

Colin  N.  Benneit.  F.C.S, 
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THE  MANNERS   PROCESS  OF  THREE-COLOUR  PRINTING 

WITH    CARBON    TISSUES. 


At  the  exhibitions  organised  by  the  Society  of  Colour  Photo- 
graphers, and  in  the  colour  sections  of  the  various  large  photo- 
graphic shows  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  many 
examples  of  three-colour  printing  have  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Manners.  In  regard  to  these  it  has,  we  believe,  been 
generally  understood  that  the  process  used  in  their  preparation 
was  carbon  worked  on  a  modified  system  devised  by  the  exhibitor. 
Mr.  Manners  has  recently  applied  for,  and  been  granted,  patent 
protection  for  a  process  which,  presumably,  is  that  employed 
in  the  production  of  his  exhibited  prints.  Since  these  were 
invariably  of  high  quality  in  respect  both  to  colour  rendering 
and  registration,  the  details  of  the  method  as  recorded  in  the 
complete  specification  (No.  25,646,  1910)  should  be  of  general 
interest. 

The  claims  made  by  Mr.  Manners  for  his  invention  are  ; — (1) 
The  use  of  a.  temporary  support,  consisting  of  paj)er  coated  with 
a  soluble  gelatine  solution  containing  sugar,  or  glycerine.  (2) 
Applying  this  temporary  support  to  each  printed  tissue,  so  that 
its  longest  stretch,  when  wetted,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  nar- 
rowest dimension  of  the  print.  (3)  The  arrangement  on  a  piece 
of  the  temporary  support  (of  size  equal  to  the  print  to  be  placed 
thereon)  of  a  second  similar  piece,  or  series  of  strips  laid  side  by 
side,  and  cemented  thereto  :  this  second  piece  or  series  of  strips 
being  arranged  so  that  the  longest  stretch  when  wetted  is  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  first-mentioned  piece. 

In  preparing  the  temporary  support,  paper  such  as  white 
demy  is  floated  on  a  warm  solution  made  as  follows  :  — 

Gtelatine,  such  as  Coignet's    1  part 

Gelatine,  hard,  such  as  Heinrich's    1  part 

Sugar  or  glycerine  1  part 

Water   20  parts 

In  using  this  coated  paper  it  is  soaked  in  cold  water  until 
limp,  squeegeed  on  to  the  blue  or  red  carbon  print  (previously 
prepared  on  glass),  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
stripped  from  the  glass  support  by  means  of  solution  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  about  20  to  30  drops  of  strong  acid  per  ounce  of 
water.  It  is  then  washed  until  free  from  acid,  and  applied, 
preferably  under  water,  to  the  red  or  blue  carbon  print — that 
is  to  say,  if  the  blue  tissue  was  placed  down  first,  we  follow 
■with  red,  or  vice  versa.  The  whole  is  then  removed  from  the 
■water,  excess  of  moisture  is  squeegeed  off,  and  the  second  print 
quickly  adjusted  until  registration  is  obtained.  When  dry,  it 
is  again  stripped  as  before,  washed,  and  applied  in  the  manner 
already  described  to  the  yellow  carbon  print,  and  again  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly. 

The  temporary  support  bearing  all  three  prints  is  now  finally 
stripped,  washed,  and  squeegeed  down  on  the  final  support, 
which  may  be  paper,  wood,  etc. ,  coated  with  insoluble  gelatine. 
AVhen  thoroughly  dry,  the  whole  is  placed  in  hot  water,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  temporary  support  can  be  removed,  leaving  the 
complete  colour  prints  on  the  final  support,  which  is  then 
washed  to  free  it  from  soluble  gelatine. 


This  is  the  method  which  is  found  to  answer  well  for  small 
prints,  or  for  prints  in  which  the  subject  proper  lies  chiefly  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  paper  treated  with  the  gelatine 
solution  as  described  when  soaked  in  water  stretches  more  in 
one  direction  than  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  and  does  not 
return  to  its  original  dimensions  when  dried,  so  that  each  print 
applied  to  the  temporary  paper  support,  as  above  described, 
will  not  register  so  well  in  one  direction  as  the  other  direction 
with  the  next  or  subsequent  print  to  which  it  is  applied.  To 
obviate  this  disadvantage,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  prepared 
paper  so  that  when  wet  its  longest  stretch  is  across  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  print  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  print  measures  two  inches  by  six  inches,  the  tem- 
porary paper  support  should  be  cut  so  that  its  longest  stretch 
when  applied  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  two-inch 
measurement. 

When  large  prints,  or  prints  with  full  details  to  the  edges, 
are  required,  the  following  method  is  adopted  :  — When  the 
soaked  temporary  paper  support  is  squeegeed  on  to  the  first 
carbon  colour  print,  we  then  squeegee  on  to  the  top  of  it 
another  piece  of  paper,  treated  and  soaked  in  like  manner  to 
the  first,  but  cut  so  that  its  longest  stretch  will  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  lower  or  first  piece  of  prepared  paper.  In  place  of 
this  second  paper,  joined  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  also  possible 
to  utilise  suitable  cloth,  such  as  thin  muslin  or  calico,  by  ad- 
hering it  in  like  manner.  By  doing  so  any  subsequent  stretch- 
ing is  minimised,  whereby  it  is  possible  to  obtain  excellent 
superimposition. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  second  piece  of  temporary  sup- 
port should  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first,  as  for  some 
subjects  a  strip,  or  two  or  three  narrow  strips,  will  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

Such  temporary  paper  supports  could  be  manufactured  or 
prepared  ready  for  immediate  use  by  joining  two  pieces  of  paper 
together  with  their  longest  stretches  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  adhering  medium  could  be  agar  agar  (Japanese 
isinglass),  gum,  or  other  colloid  rendered  insoluble  in  wat«r  by 
such  a  method  as  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potassium  and 
exposure  to  light  when  dry,  or  simply  gelatine  left  soluble  or 
rendered  insoluble  by  bichromate  of  potassium  and  light,  or 
chrome  alum. 

For  use,  a  piece  of  the  combined  paper  is  cut  to  the  required 
size,  soaked  till  limp,  and  its  soluble  gelatine  surface  applied 
to  the  colour  carbon  print  as  before  described. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  prepared  temporary  support 
is  applied  and  stripped  in  the  manner  before  described  when 
the  colour  carbon  prints  are  developed  on  glass,  but  if  the 
colour  carbon  prints  are  on  other  supports,  such  as  transparent 
celluloid  and  the  like,  then  the  treatment  with  hydrofluoric  acid 
is  omitted  and  the  methods  of  the  double  transfer  carbon  process 
adopted. 


A  Frkn-ch  Coix)ur  Photoorapht  Competition.— The  competition 
organised  some  time  ago  by  the  French  Photographic  Society 
attracted  forty-one  competitors.  The  committee  in  their  report 
regret  that  many  well-known  colour  workers  should  have  refrained 
from  taking  part.  Medals  have,  however,  been  awarded  as  fol- 
lows:—Stereoscopic  transparencies:  Bronze  medal,  M.  M.  Hanus; 
bronz«  medal,  Dr.  J.  Garel;  honourable  mention,  M.  B.  Monte- 
flore. 

Scientific  Section.— Silver  medal,  M.  Dangles,  of  the  Larieboisiere 
HospiUI ;  bronze  medal,  M.  €.  Delval,  of  the  Cochin  Hospital. 
Window  Transparencies.— Silver-gUt  medals,  M.  Leon  Gimpel  and 


M.  Georges  Henry  (bracketed  equal)  ;  silver  plaque,  M.  Meys ;  silver 
medal,  M.  Jean  Luce ;  bronze  medal,  M.  Guinand ;  hon.  mentions, 
,M.  E.  Dolivier,  M.  J.  Hulster,  and  M.  d'Erville. 

Lantern  Slides.— Plaques,  M.  Adrien  and  M.  Schulz  (bracketed 
equal) ;  silver  medals,  M.  Georges  Henry,  M.  L'Abbe  Archam- 
bault,  and  M.  Leon  Gimpel  (bracketed  equal) ;  bronze  medals, 
M.  Herve  and  M.  Gatellier. 

Studio  Portraits.— Bronze  medal,  M.  Adrien  and  M.  Oh.  Bonne- 
fond.  The  judges  were  MM.  Augrand,  Balagny,  Comte  de  Dalmas, 
A.  Hachette,  Jeuffrain,  Monpillard,  Dr.  Papillon,  Personnaz  et 
Wallon. 
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PINACHROME    AS    AN     EXTRA     StNSITlSER    OF 

AUTOCHROME    PLATES. 


(A  Paper  in  "  La  Photographie  des  Couleurs.") 


The  attention  of  many  amateur  workers  has  been  drawn  to  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  times  of  exposure  of  Autochrome 
jilates  by  employing  a  method  of  preliminary  treatment  of  the 
il)lates  in  a  seneitising  bath.  Recent  articles  in  the  press  on  this 
process  have  contained  a  number  of  recommendations,  but  I 
would  lay  stress  here  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  method  which 
is  Ijotli  easy  and  certain. 

In  making  experiments  on  the  conditions  of  seneitieing  which 
•would  allow  of  photographing  on  the  Autochrome  plates,  with 
the  use  of  a  compensating  light-filter,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  a 
colourless  screen,  I  had  occasion  systematically  to  study  the 
action  of  various  dyes  on  a  special  emulsion  of  these  plates. 
My  observations  in  this  direction  led  me  to  confirm  what  had 
been  previously  noticed  in  connection  with  other  rapid  emul- 
sions, and  I  will  express,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  general  facts 
which  will  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  numerous  papers 
on  orthochromatism. 

The  result  of  impregnation  of  the  plate  with  a  dye  solution 
depends  on  the  composition  of  the  bath  and  on  the  conditions  of 
using  it.  As  regards  the  composition,  apart  from  the  specific 
effect  of  each  colouring  matter,  it  should  be  noted  that  immersion 
in  a  solution  only  partly  consisting  of  alcohol  (for  example,  two- 
thirds  water  and  one-third  alcohol)  gives  a  lesser  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness than  immersion  in  an  entirely  watery  solution.  More- 
over, the  addition  of  ammonia  (say  1  per  cent.)  conduces  to  more 
intense,  but  less  permanent,  sensitising,  and,  lastly,  the  relative 
sensitiveness  of  red  compared  with  that  of  blue  is  generally  in- 
creased by  increasing  the  concentration  of  the  dye  bath.  The 
conditions  of  manipulation  which  affect  the  final  result  are  as 
follows  : — Time  of  immersion,  rinsing,  and  temperature.  Dry- 
ing has  very  little  effect  providing  that  it  is  fairly  regular.  There 
is,  for  each  concentration,  an  increase  of  the  sensitising  action 
-with  the  time  of  immersion  up  to  a  maximum  which  is  the  more 
quickly  reached  the  greater  the  concentration.  The  time  of 
rinsing,  which  supplies  the  maximum  sensitising,  is  found  to 
decrease  with  the  concentration  of  the  bath,  and,  lastly,  these 
■"  best  times  "  of  action  also  become  less  as  the  temperature 
rises.  It  would  be  easy  to  justify  these  general  conclusions  on 
purely  physical  grounds.  It  wUl  be  seen,  in  all  cases,  that  it  is 
fairly  difficult, regularly  to  obtain  a  given  sensitising  action  if 
the  variable  factors  are  not  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  the 
photography  of  colours  any  process  of  panchromatic  sensitising 
Tnay  be  employed  if  it  extends  sufficiently  into  the  red ;  the 
■emulsion,  in  short,  is  exposed  behind  the  trichromatic  filters  of 
the  screen-plate,  as  also  through  the  comjjensating  light-filter. 
This  latter  supplies  a  variable  factor  which  may  be  utilised  in 
order  to  adjust,  in  every  instance,,  the  isochromatism  which  is 
necessary  under  these  conditions.  This,  whatever  may  be  the 
actual  curve  of  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  used  without  ascreen. 
But  this  adjustment  of  the  compensating  light-filter  calls  for  a 
■considerable  degree  of  skill,  and,  for  practical  colour  photo- 
graphy, a  sensitising  process  is  of  value  only  if  its  results  may 
"be  obtained  constantly  with  sufficient  degree  of  precision  to  allow 
of  a  good  compensating  light-filter  being  used  once  and  for  all. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  precision  of  result  it  is  obviously  of 
importance  to  employ  only  one  dye  in  preference  to  a  mixture. 
Among  the  various  sensitising  colouring  matters  pinachrome 
presents  particularly  favourable  properties.^  It  gives  the 
greatest  colour-sensitiveness  with  the  Autochrome  emulsion  as 
with  other  rapid  emulsions,  whilst  the  curve  of  sensitiveness 
allows  of  true  isochromatic  effect  being  obtained  behind  the 
■colour  screen  with  the  aid  of  compensating  light  filters  of 
extremely  simple  composition. 


In  order  to  supply  grounds  for  this  latter  quality  of  pina- 
chrome, I  would  refer  to  a  previous  article  of  mine  on  "  Ortho- 
chromatisme  Pratique,"  published  in  thi«  journal  lait  year.* 
There  will  be  found  reproductions  of  spectra  which  will  aupply 
the  basis  of  a  theory  established  on  the  ordinary  doctrine*  of 
trichromy.  But,  in  the  field  of  reproduction  in  colours,  I 
believe  that  we  have  everything  to  prove,  and  the  Antochrome 
plate  particularly  should  be  the  instrument  which  we  can  use  for 
demonstration  purposes.  It  is  from  this  experimental  point  of 
view  that  I  have  referred  to  the  observations  in  the  previous 
article.  As  regards  the  reproduction  of  colours  with  the  sensi 
tised  Autochrome  plates,  there  is  no  more  regular  method  ,of  pro- 
cedure than  to  compare  the  experiments  with  the  result  obtained 
on  a  plate  untreated  and  exposed  behind  its  normal  filter.'  It 
will  thus  be  found  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  identical  results 
either  in  the  reproduction  of  colour^scales  (in  which  should  be 
included  faint  grey  tones  which  very  readily  assume  the  pre- 
dominant tint),  or  in  making  exposures  of  outdoor  scenes,  with 
plates  sensitised  with  pinachrome  under  various  conditi<His  with 
a  compensating  light-filter  adjusted  to  each  case. 

A  few  figures  may  be  quoted  which  will  tend  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  After  immersion  for  two  minutes  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  1/100,  CXX)  of  the  pinachrome  bath,  and  wash- 
ing for  three  minutes  at  a  temperature  between  50  and  65  d^.  F., 
we  obtained  a  proper  degree  of  correction  by  using  a  filter  oon- 
tiaining  .25  gm.  of  Filter  Yellow  K  per  square  metre.  Using  a 
solution,  again  in  water,  of  strength  1/200,000  for  two  minutes, 
but  without  washing,  the  correction  was  obtained  by  using  a 
Filter  Yellow  K  screen  containing  .30  gm.  per  square  metre. 
Employing  a  sensitising  bath  of  1/500,000  for  five  minutes  and 
without  washing  the  compensating  light-filter,  should  somewhat 
reduce  the  blue-green,  and  should  therefore  contain  a  little  red. 
This  may  be  secured  by  means  of  a  combination  of  aesculine, 
tartrazine,  and  erythrosine — I  will  not  give  figures,  since  aescu- 
line formulae  are  largely  misleading.* 

It  is  thus  found  that  sensitising  with  pinachrome  extends  a 
fair  distance  into  the  red,  although  spectroscopic  tests  show  that 
its  action  stops  at  about  65  i^,  that  is  to  say,  distinctly  in 
advance  of  the  region  of  the  visible  spectrum  colours.  This 
result  is  not  surprising,  for  there  is  nothing  in  common  between 
the  reproduction  of  colours  and  the  reproduction  of  a  spectrum. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  understood,  without  the  aid  of  any  theory, 
that  there  is  no  advantage  in  giving  the  plate  considerable  sensi- 
tiveness to  deep  red  tones  which  it  would  render  by  uncovering 
the  red-orange  elements  of  the  screen-plate,  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
tint  which  is  entirely  false. 

All  these  considerations  have  led  me  to  adopt  pinachrome  by 
itself  in  sensitising  the  Autochrome  plates,  and  the  facts  which 
I  gave  in  the  article  "  Instantaneous  Exposures  on  Autochrome 
Plates,"  published  in  1909,  would  still  appear  to  me  as  con- 
taining the  best  recommendations  which  can  be  made,  had  I  not 
recently  had  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  their  use— namely,  the  adjustment  of  the  light- 
filter  to  the  exact  colour.  This  is  an  operation  which  requires 
considerable  skill,  even  when  working  with  a  formula  as  simple 
as  that  containing  only  Filter  Yellow  K. 

'  This  I?  ft  product  of  deanlte  chemicil  constitution.  The  coiDm"cl»l  artlcleli 
supplied  by  Meister  Lucius  and  Bnlnlng,  Hoechst.  Alcoholic  solutions  of  1:1UU,0WJ 
strengtii  aro  supplied  by  M.  Cslmels,  150,  Boulevard  da  Montparnasse,  P«ti». 

»  "  La  Photographie  des  Couleurs,  "  April,  19l0. 

•  The  most  certain  process  is,  as  sUted  recently  by  M.  A.  Paloicsay,  to  us«  a 
stereoscopic  camera  In  which  two  plates  can  be  exposed  simultaneously. 

♦  Aesculine  dissolves  in  sufficient  quantity  only  in  presence  of  ammonia,  ana  ine 
absorption  of  the  screen  depends  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  ammonia  retained  at  the 
time  of  cementing  of  the  surfaces  of  the  Biter,  that  is  to  ssy,  on  the  time  of  arylng, 
on  the  temperature,  &c. 
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The  kind  assistance  of  the  learned  inventors  of  the  Auto- 
chrome  plate  has  allowed  of  my  studying  recently  a  number  of 
screens  made  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  Lumifere  factory  :  of 
these  there  is  one,  among  those  regularly  employed,  which  plays 
exactly  the  part  of  compensation  suitable  for  the  special  degree 
of  sensitising  obtained  with  pinachrome.  This  is  the  screen 
made  for  use  with  exposures  obtained  with  magnesium  light. 
By  using  this  special  screen  it  is  easy  to  adjust  the  sensitising 
action  of  the  pinachrome  so  as  to  obtain  correct  results  by  day- 
light, with  the  advantage,  at  the  same  time,  of  reducing  the 
time  of  exposure  to  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  that  which  ig 
ordinarily  necessary.  ^ 

The  following  are  some  details  of  practical  working  which  I 
now  recommend  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  special  screen 
mentioned  above.  Sensitising  is  conveniently  done  by  immer- 
sion of  the  plates  for  five  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of  60  deg. 
F.,  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  pinachrome,  of  strength 
1  :  1,000,000,  without  subsequent  washing.  The  following  is 
the  procedure  :  — Water  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  addition 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  ammonia,  two  or  three  drops  of 
ammonia  per  litre.  It  is  best  not  to  use  distilled  water.  This 
recommendation  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  in  this  work  it 
is  often  better  to  use  ordinary  tap  water.  The  solution  of  pina- 
chrome is  made  up  at  the  time  of  use  by  adding  1  cc.  of  a 
1  :  1,000  alkaline  solution  of  the  dye  to  a  litre  of  water.  This 
bath  is  poured  into  the  dish  in  which  the  plates  are  to  be  sensi- 
tised, and  these  latter  are  then  introduced  and  left  for  five 
minutes  with  constant  rocking.  The  bath  being  extremely 
weak,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  economical  in  using  the  solu- 
tion. For  example,  it  is  well  to  work  with  a  tank  in  which  the 
plates  can  be  placed  vertically,  since  this  allows  of  a  very 
regular  action,  and  of  a  number  of  plates  being  treated  together. 

After  five  minutes'  immersion  the  plates  are  withdrawn  and 
allowed  to  drain  by  standing  them  simply  against  an  upright 
box,  or  wall,  placing  their  lower  edges  on  a  strip  of  clean  filter- 
paper.  After  thus  draining  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  face 
of  each  plate  is  wiped,  and  they  are  put  in  the  drying  cupboard. 
This  latter  is  formed  very  simply  from  a  closed  light-tight  box, 
on  the  floor  of  which  is  placed  a  dish  containing  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  plates  are  stood,  film  outwards,  against  the 
sides  of  the  box.  If  the  box  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  by 
charging  it  with  a  fresh  supply  of  sulphuric  acid  the  day  before 
sensitising  is  done,  the  drying  of  the  plates  will  take  place  very 
rapidly — in  the  case  of  four  quarter-plates  within  an  hour  at  a 
temperature  of  60  deg.  F.  Drying  by  this  method  will  always 
be  satisfactory,  even  when  the  conditions  or  the  temperature  are 
less  favourable,  and  there  is,  indeed,  nothing  to  lose  by  allow- 
ing the  plates  to  remain  for  several  hours  in  the  drying  box. 
It  may  be  added  that  in  all  this  work  absolute  cleanliness  is 
an  essential  condition  of  success,  and  one  must  avoid  any  con- 
tact with  the  emulsion  throughout  the  process.  Sfains  after 
sensitising  are  due  either  to  contact  with  the  plates,  or  in  some 
cases  to  unequal  action  in  sensitising  or  drying.  Immersion  in 
a  vertical  tank,  draining  and  drying  in  an  almost  vertical  posi- 
tion, reduce  the"  occurrence  of  this  species  of  defect  to  the  mini- 
mum. One  is  practically  certain,  when  working  in  the  way 
above  described,  of  obtaining,  both  with  Autochrorae  and 
ordinary  plates,  a  perfectly  regular  sensitising  which  is  stain- 
less and  permanent. 

It  may,  perhaps,  happen  that  the  first  trial  will  show  a  want 
of  correct  compensation  when  using  the  screen  above  mentioned. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  slight  variations  in  the  screen  and  in 
the  method  of  making  up  the  bath,  but  every  worker  should 
easily  be  able  to  obtain  the  results  required  if  he  will  bear  in 

'  ??  "«''>»d  o'  bathing  will  give  a  greater  increase  of  speed  to  the  Autochrome 
ammoSPa  ' "'"  concentrated  bath,  and  considerable  addition  o( 

an  i?l?°\  t"'*"'  '""T!7"''  '5'5i  l"**"  """"''ed  plates  should  be  kept  away  from 
"V.l'«''.l"  'I'  "  P°"  t>le.  and  11  they  are  manipulated  by  the  light  of  the  '•  Vir  da  " 
altar,  they  should  be  kept  away  from  direct  rays  as  far  as  possible 


mind  the  effects  of  such  variations.  A  predominating  yellow 
tint  indicates  too  long  an  immersion,  or  too  high  a  temperature. 
Predominating  blue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  due  to  too  short  a 
period  of  immersion,  whilst  a  prevailing  reddish  or  orange  tint 
points  to  too  higi  a  proportion  of  the  dye,  which  should,  there- 
fore, be  used  in  somewhat  weaker  solution.  A  prevailing  greeJi 
tint,  on  the  contrary,  points  to  too  weak  a  bath.  After  one  or 
two  trials,  anyone  can  easily  ascertain  the  conditions  which  are 
most  favourable  to  correct  results. 

The  whole  series  of  operations  above  described  is  not  at  all 
complicated  nor  tedious  in  practice.  The  material  is  very 
simple,  and  any  amateur  worker  can  readily  carry  out  the 
process  without  the  equipment  of  an  elaborate  dark-room.  ^ 

Indeed,  he  can  work  without  a  dark-room,  for,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  treating  of  ordinary  plates,  the  sensitising  may 
be  done  on  one  evening,  an^  the  plates  removed  from  the  drying 
cupboard  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  The  process  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  readily  at  the  disposal  of  amateurs  work- 
ing the  Autochrome  process.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  well 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  process  to  those  cases  where  a 
shorter  time  of  exposure  is  an  essential  factor  to  success,  since 
there  is  inevitably  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  subjecting  such 
delicate  material  as  the  Autochrome  emulsion  to  additional  pro- 
cesses. And  choice  may  be  readily  exercised  in  this  way,  since 
the  process  conduces  to  the  production  of  a  plate  of  excellent 
keeping  properties.  Sensitising  a  freshly  made  emulsion  was 
found  to  yield  plates  which,  on  exposure  three  months  later, 
gave  transparencies  fully  equal  in  purity  and  brilliance  to  those 
made  on  an  untreated  plate.  This  is  an  advantage  which  is 
not  to  be  despised,  the  sensitising  process  yielding  plates  which 
may  be  afterwards  exposed  as  occasion  offers. 

The  gain  in  speed  resulting  from  this  extra  sensitising  is  like- 
wise of  interest  in  Autochrome  work  by  artificial  light.  I  may 
mention  in  this  connection  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  on  the 
pinachrome-treated  plates  by  means  of  magnesium  flashlight, 
a  suitable  degree  of  correction  by  the  use  of  the  green  compen- 
sating filter  manufactured  by  MM.  Lumi^re  for  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  Autochrome  in  conjunction  with  "Photogenine  "  flash- 
powder.  This  screen  may  likewise  be  used  when  working  with 
this  same  powder  if  the  Autochrome  plate  be  extra  sensitised 
with  1  :  500,000  erythrosine  solution.  There  is  no  need  to 
insist  further  on  details,  since  these  branches  of  work  are  usu- 
ally done  in  laboratories  provided  with  the  experimental  facili- 
ties necessary  for  ascertaining  the  correct  degrees  of  sensitising 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  light-filter.  It  may,  however,  h» 
useful  to  mention  that  an  extra  sensitising  allows  of  the  illu- 
mination, or  the  charge  of  flash-powder,  being  reduced  to  one- 
quarter.  J.  Thovert. 
1  •  I 

A  COLLECTION  OF  AuTOCHBOMEs,  made  by  Miss  Helen  ilessinger 
Murdoch,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  was  shown  during  last  month  at  80, 
Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.,  and  included  a  number  of  landscapes 
taken  in  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  most  pleasing  examples, 
however,  of  Miss  Murdoch's  art  in  Autochromy  were  portraits  of 
ladies  in  which  the  introduction  of  a  slight  amount  of  diffusion, 
together  with  great  transparency  of  the  plate,  produced  some  most 
charming  and  delicate  portraits  in  colour. 

Colour  Photoobaphs  at  the  Eotal  Horticdltueal  Flower 
Show. — One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  exhibits  at  the  big  flower 
show,  and  certainly  the  most  unusual,  was  that  of  Messrs.  Kehvays- 
in  the  gallery,  which  consisted  of  no  less  than  ninety-four  Auto- 
chromes,  illustrating  the  products  of  this  firm  of  nurserymen.  The 
T)hotographs  showed  the  gardens  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  andi 
also  many  photographs  of  choice  individual  blooms.  A  notice  stated 
that  these  Autochromes  were  produced  in  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  and 
thus  were  the  first  application  of  screen-plates  to  this  branch  of 
business.  Certainly  Messrs.  Kelways'  catalogues,  which  are  perhaps 
the  most  sumptuous  of  any  issued  by  seedsmen,  have  been  illustrated' 
for  some  time  past  by  fine  three-colour  half-tones  made  from  suchj 
Autochromes. 
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A  Xote  in  "  Deutsche 

Among  many  investigators  work  has  been  done  on  a  process 
which  aims  at  employing  coloured  silver  bromide,  chloride, 
or  iodide,  the  silver  bromide,  for  example,  being  pre- 
cipitated with  the  dye  from  a  solution  at  the  time  of 
its  preparation,  or  being  subsequently  dyed.  The  first 
to  suggest  this  process  and  to  experiment  in  this 
way,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  H.  VoUenbruch,  who,  as 
far  back  as  1907,  was  engaged  in  examining  suitable  colours. 
Basing  liis  work  on  previous  experience,  he  found  that  a  satis- 
factory result  could  only  be  expected  from  such  silver  dyes  by 
which  silver  bromide  and  dye  were  simultaneously  precipitated 
from  the  parent  solution.  So  far  as  I  know,  VoUenbruch  has 
hitherto  not  published  his  results,  but  I  owe  my  knowledge  of 
his  work  to  several  personal  communications.  The  principle 
which  VoUenbruch  has  adopted  is  exactly  that  which  has  been 
discussed  by  Dr.  B.  Luther,*  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Fritz 
Kropf.*  As  regards  the  dye  which  can  be  used  VoUenbruch 
states  that  it  should  fulfil  the  following  condition : —The  dye, 
on  mixing  its  solution  with  one  of  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride, 
together  with  silver  nitrate,  so  as  to  form  a  silver  halide,  should 
unite  with  these  latter,  and  be  completely  precipitated  from 
solution,  the  solution  remaining  colourless.  Also  tlie  silver 
compounds  of  the  dye,  on  washing,  should  yield  no  colouring 
matfer  in  the  washing  water.  Hypo  must  completely  dissolve 
the  silver  dye  compound  left  unreduced  by  the  developer,  the 
reduced  and  blackened  silver  halide  should  retain  the  colour- 
ing matter  tenaciously  in  the  hypo  bath  and  washing  water. 
That  silver  bromide  which  is  dyed  at  the  time  of  its  formation 
and  that  which  is  subsequently  dyed  possess  quite  different 
photographic  properties  has  been  proved  to  me  by  my  own  ex- 
periments. Starting  from  a  brief  note  of  VoUenbruch's,  I  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  :— I  prepared  the  following  stock  solutions  :  — 
I. — Ammonium  bromide     65  gras. 

Potassium  iodide   2i  ems! 

Water,  distilled ]    250  ccs. 

11.— Silver  nitrate  100  gms. 

Water,  distilled 250  ccs. 

III. — Auramine,  Hoechst   2  gms. 

Water,  distilled 500  ccs.' 

The  coloured  silver  bromide  emulsion  may  now  be  prepared 
in  two  ways. 

In  a  small  flask  a  mixture  is  made  by  red  light  as  follows  :  — 

Solution  III 40  ccg 

Solution  I .........'      30  ccs 

^^te*"    100  ccs'. 

'  '  Colonr  Photography  ■•  Supplement.    U«rch  J,  IMl.  p.  17.  and  Uay  6,  p.  40. 


Photographen-Zeitung. ' ' 

To  this  is  added,  a  droj)  at  a  time,  with  vigorous  shaking, 
30  ccs.  of  Solution  II.,  the  whole  weU  shaken,  and  then  poured 
into  a  vessel  containing  about  a  litre  of  distilled  water.  It  is 
then  well  stirred,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  wash  water  brought 
out  into  daylight :  it  should  be  completely  colourless.  A  test 
of  the  resulting  silver  precipitate  brought  into  daylight  showed 
an  intense  pure  yellow  colour.  The  wash  water  was  renewed  a 
further  three  or  four  times,  and,  finaUy,  as  much  as  possible 
poured  away,  so  that  the  mixture  left  behind  did  not  make  more 
than  250  ccs.  The  vessel  was  now  placed  in  hot  water,  and  the 
temperature  raised  to  about  30  deg.  Then,  in  another  vessel, 
20  gms.  of  soft  gelatine,  which  had  been  previously  softened  in 
water  and  pressed,  were  liquefied.  The  gelatine  solution  was 
mixed  with  the  silver  compound  of  the  dye,  shaken  up  in  water, 
and,  by  vigorous  shaking,  a  fine  emulsion  obtained.  This  was 
now  filtered  through  wash-leather,  and  coated  on  to  ordinary 
baryta  paper,  or  ordinary  photographic  raw  stock,  and  aUowed 
to  dry  in  the  dark     This  paper  is  referred  to  below  as  A. 

In  a  second  experiment  I  proceeded  exactly  as  above,  only 
without  addition  of  the  dye  Solution  III.,  in  preparing  the  silver 
bromide.  After  the  silver  salt  had  settled  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  liquid  had  been  poured  away,  80  ccs.  of  Solution  III.  were 
poured  on  to  the  residue,  the  whole  shaken  vigorously  for  a  lew 
minutes,  and  then  again  allowed  to  stand.  The  solution  was 
then  decanted  off  and  the  now  dyed  silver  salt  washed  several 
tinies  by  stirring  up  with  frequent  changes  of  distilled  water. 
FinaUy,  the  silver  compound  was  emulsified,  as  already 
described,  filtered,  coated  on  to  paper,  and  the  latter  aUowed 
to  dry.     This  paper  I  refer  to  as  B. 

The  foUowing  experiments  showed  that  papers  A  and  B  are 
altogether  different  in  their  photographic  properties.  Ex- 
posed in  the  spectrum,  A  showed  a  strong  maximum  in  the 
blue  :  a  faintly  visible  action  extended  on  one  hand  beyond  H, 
on  the  other  hand  up  to  E. 

In  the  case  of  paper  B,  treated  and  exposed  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  was  towards  G  and  H, 
with  a  strongly  visible  action  up  to  K  on  one  hand  and  D  on 
the  other. 

Thus,  plate  A  is  chiefly  sensitive  to  blue,  whilst  plate  B  has 
its  sensitiveness  chiefly  in  the  violet,  with  a  strong  action  into 
the  ultra-violet  in  one  direction  and  in  the  other  into  the  red. 
If  we  now  expose  plate  A  under  a  negative,  develop  and  fix,  we 
obtain  a  black  image  on  a  yellowish-white  ground  :  the  yellow 
colour  of  the  silver  bromide  thus  almost  completely  disappears 
in  the  parts  not  exposed,  the  hypo  and  first  wash  water  show- 
ing a  yellow  colour.    Plate  B,  treated  in  the  same  way,  shows 


so 
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more  yellow  in  ihe  high-lights  :  in  this  case  also  the  hypo  bath 
is  coloured  yellow,  much  yellow  colouring  being  left  in  the  lights 
of  the  picture.  Plates  A  and  B  were  now  thoroughly  washed, 
juid  both  placed  in  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia  bichromate. 
After  the  plates  had  remained  about  10  minutes  in  this  bath 
addition  was  made,  to  100  ccs. ,  of  5  drops  ordinary  hydrochloric 
acid  and  25  ccs.  of  Solution  I.  The  black  silver  bromide  image 
then  commenced  to  bleach,  and  became  invisible  at  about  the 
•end  of  2  minutes.  In  the  case  of  plate  B  the  original  image 
was  no  longer  recognisable,  whilst  plate  A,  on  the  other  hand, 
•showed  an  image  of  yellow  colour,  which  became  more  distinct 
after  fixing  out  the  silver  chloride  and  thorough  washing,  plate 
B,  on  the  other  hand,  showing  no  visible  image. 

The  foregoing  experiments  thus  prove  the  correctness  of  Herr 
Tollenbruch's  theory  that  a  silver  halide  precipitate  along  with 
the  dye  is  capable  of  retaining  certain  colouring  matters 
throughout  development,  fixing,  and  washing.     I  am  not  aware 


how  far  Vollenbruch  has  since  progressed  with  his  experiments  : 
he  has  been  engaged  by  a  photographic  factory,  and  has  natur- 
ally, therefore,  not  disclosed  the  results  at  which  he  has 
arrived. 

Turning  now  to  the  bleach-out  process,  in  regard  to  which 
the  improvements  which  have  been  made  hold  out  the  hope  that 
a  useful  result  may  be  arrived  at.  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  utilise,  in  this  process,  the  sensitiveness  of 
silver  haloid  salts.  ,  There  are  various  dyes  which,  when  com- 
pounded with  silver  salts,  acquire  the  property  of  rapidly 
bleaching  in  light :  the  bleaching  effect,  when  once  commenced, 
progresses  in  the  dark  by  aid  of  soda  sulphite,  or  bisulphite, 
baths.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  red  ortho- 
chrome  (Hoechst)  dye,  and  there  are  likewise  blue,  yellow, 
green,  and  other  dyes  with  similar  properties  :  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  that  these  will  be  of  service  in  the  process. 

E.  Klein. 


THEORETICAL    NOTES    ON     THE    BLEACH-OUT    PROCESS. 


[The  following  is  a  condensed  translation  of  an  article  in  "  Photographische  Rundschau,"  in  which  the  author,  Dr.  Kurt 
Gebhard,  suggests  certain  Unes  of  classification  and  certain  precautions  in  following  them,  which  may  be  considered  by  those 
interested   in  investigating  the  bleach-out  process  of   colour  reproduction. — Eds.    "B.J."] 


Ihe  bleach-out  method  of  colour  photography,  as  is  well  known, 
utilises  the  fading  of  colouring  matters  in  the  light.  Whether  a 
practicable  printing  paper  may  be  prepared  on  these  lines  depends 
on  the  latter  possessing  a  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  light,  of  the 
sun  or  diffused  daylight ;  on  the  possibility  of  fixing  the  result 
so  as  to  protect  it  from  further  action  of  light,  and,  lastly,  on 
the  production  of  a  correct  colour  reproduction.  In  the  following 
article  I  will  endeavour  to  discuss  the  present  possibilities  of 
these  three  factors  from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  alteration  of  dyes  in  light. 

Rapid     Bleaching. 

The  degree  to  which  a  very  fugitive  dye  may  be  used  depends 
altogether  on  the  possibility  of  rendering  it  sufficiently  permanent 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  printing  process,  wliich  point  is  dealt 
with  in  a  later  paragraph.  Notable  improvements  have  been  made 
■  in  this  respect  of  late,  so  that  dyes  of  a  high  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness may  be  used.  Still,  this  sensitiveness  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient, and  requires  to  be  artifjeially  increased.  For  this  there  are 
three  chief  methods  : — 

(a)  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  important  factor  that,  on 
exposure  of  the  dye,  products  containing  a  greater  proportion  of 
oxygen  (dye  peroxide)  are  produced,  and  these,  in  the  case  of  very 
many  dyes,  differ  in  colour  from  the  original  dye,  and  are  relatively 
permanent.  These  dye  peroxides  are  readily  destroyed  by  suitable 
means,  so  that  we  have  in  them  the  possibility  of  a  development 
of  the  printed  pictures.  Moreover,  the^e  dye  peroxides  Can  be 
artificially  i««dc  and  used  as  the  raw  material  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sensitive  colour  film.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
process  in  this  case  such  as  goes  on  in  the  ripening  of  gelatine 
emulsion  plates. 

A  second  change,  which  the  dyes  undergo  in  light  prior  to  their 
final  decomposition,  may  be  likewise  rendered  of  service.  The 
dyes  take  up  hydroxyl  groups,  many  otherwise  insoluble  dyes 
thereby  becoming  soluble  in  water  containing  an  alkali,  such  as 
»oda.  In  such  a  development  process  as  this  there  is  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  up  the  picture  m  a  bath  and  of  removing  from 
the  film  the  parts  of  the  dye  affected  by  light.  Other  solvents 
"i'  .^  J  ''°""*'  ^^  en^Ployd  according  to  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  dye.  But  just  as  in  ordinary  photography,  where  the 
amateur  worker  is  the  object  of  so  much  care,  attempts  will  nm 
m  the  direction  of  discovering  a  process  which  is  as  simple  as 
possible  in  use,  and  one  which  requires  only  the  most  ordinary 
cnemicals. 

As  in  these  cases  the  primary  change  of  the  dye  by  lights 
frequently  quite  unrecognisable  to  the  eye-is  employed,  it  follows 

^.r:!'.%T^:  ^'"  '^^^  ^■'^  ''•^^^-^^^  «^  "'"--^  ve.^  shon 


(6)  Many  dyes  admit  of  being  combined  with  other  bodies  form- 
ing compounds  which  are  colourless,  or  show  other  distinctive 
properties,  such  as  greater  solubility.  This  form  of  chemical  com- 
bination is  termed  "condensation,"  and  such  condensation  reactions 
are  readily  promoted  by  light.  The  choice  of  suitable  bodies 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  dye  and  the  possibility  of  readily 
removing  the  substance  from  the  film  during  the  fixing  process. 

The  action  of  anethol,  so  frequently  used  as  a  "sensitiser," 
should  be  attributed  to  condensation  in  this  way,  anethol  being, 
moreover,  a  well-known  carrier  of  oxygen.     This  brings  us  to  : — 

(c)  Bodies  which  themselves  take  up  o.xygen  much  more  greedily 
than  the  dye  on  exposure  to  light,  and  have  the  power  of  giving 
up  this  oxygen  to  the  dye,  decomposing  the  latter.  Many  bodies 
are  known  to  possess  this  property,  and  the  latest  patent  of  Dr. 
Smith  incli.des  among  them  the  substance  thiosinamine. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  series  of  substances  which  indirectly  hasten 
the  bleach-out  process  by  influencing  the  somewhat  complicated 
autoxidation  process.  Chemical  considerations  of  a  somewhat 
complex  order  would  require  to  be  entered  into  in  explaining  the 
mode  of  action  of  these  bodies,  and,  therefore,  I  must  be  content 
to  name  one  or  two  examples,  namely,  borax,  glucose,  and  glycerine. 
In  general,  in  the  preparation  of  a  practicable  bleach-out  paper, 
the  introduction  of  separate  subst.ances  is  best  avoided,  since  the 
bleaching  action,  rapid  or  slow,  depends  absolutely  oil  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  all  the  factors  in  the  case;  it  is  well  known  that 
anethol  can  enhance  the  fastness  tu  light  of  dyes  under  certain 
conditions. 

Fixation. 
The  proper  fixation  of  the  colour  prints  should  be  regarded  as 
the  most  vital  point  in  the  bleach-out  process.  After-treatment 
with  copper  sulphate  and  the  use  of  more  complicated  methods 
have  both  failed  to  produce  prints  which  are  really  permanent. 
As  copper  sulphate,  however,  enormously  increases  the  permanence 
of  the  dyes  in  many  cases,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  dyes  in 
question  were  not  suitable  for  this  treatment,  or  that  the  vehicle 
of  the  dyes  obstructed  the  reaction.  Further,  there  is  the  great 
drawback  to  copper  sulphate  that,  in  many  cases,  it  appreciably 
alters  the   colour  of  the   dye. 

In  fixing  we  require  to  remove  the  dye  altered  by  light  and 
afterwards  to  render  the  unaltered  dye  practically  fast  alike  by 
suitable  treatment.  The  removal  of  the  altered  dye  requires  to 
be  done  according  to  the  alteration  produced  and  the  nature  of 
the  product  formed.  It  will  prove  of  advantage  if  a  change  merely 
in  the  solubility  suflBces  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  exposed 
and  unexposed  parts  of  the  dye.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves 
as  to  whether  the  altered  dye  still  possesses  the  character  of  the 
colouring   matter,   or   whether   it   has    been   completely    altered    in 
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.constitution,  or  whether  the  resulting  praducts  ore  colourrd  or 
<;c)l«uile8S— tlio  cliief  thing  ig  that  the  products  should  poAsris 
solubility  different  from  that  of  the  original  dye. 

A  second  possible  method,  though  probably  awkward  in  prac- 
tice, would  be  to  convert  the  exposed  dye,  by  suitable  treatment, 
into  inactive  and  colourless  products.  Granted  that  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  tliis  satisfactorily :  the  colour-tone 
and  transparency  of  the  unaltered  dyes  would  be  strongly  affected 
by  the  white  products.  Kemoval  of  fhe  products  of  exposure 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  essential  in  every  bleach-out 
method.  The  activity  of  the  products  of  exposure  in  a  chemical 
sense  i«  well  shown  by  some  of  the  latest  results  of  Professor 
Kummell.  By  means  of  these  product*  leuco  bases  of  dyes  (that 
is,   reduced   dyes)   were  re-oxidised. 

As  regards  the  removal  of  the  altered  dye  and  the  fixing  of  the 
■unaltered  dye  in  one  and  the  same  bath,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  theoretical  objection  to  such  a  process,  though  experiment  will 
show  whether  it  can  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

Printing. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  and  delicate  operation  of  printing 
in  the  sun  or  by  diffused  daylight,  and  of  obtaining  a  correct 
reproduction  of  colours.  These  two  que«tions  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  we  may  well  treat  of  them  together.  In  default  of  a 
knowledge  of  certain  fundamental  principles,  an  inventor  can  easily 
pursue  a  useless  course,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  mistakes 
made  of  late  years  are  due  simply  to  ignorance  of  these  principles. 
This  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  many  processes  which  have 
been  recommended,  and  of  the  patents  which  have  been  taken 
out.  In  order  to  explain  the  fundamental  laws  on  which  the 
process  is  based,  we  should  first  look  at  the  "  law  of  absorption," 
•on  which  the  bleach-out  process  is  based ;  but  as  this  question  has 
already  been  treated  frequently,  and  at  considerable  length,  I 
■think  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  known.  The  practice 
■of  the  bleach-out  process  has  shown  that  things  are  not  so  simple 
as  might  be  supposed  from  the  law  of  absorption,  and  many 
anomalies  are  met  with ;  there  are,  in  fact,  so  many  things  which 
<?annot  be  understood  that  in  the  end  the  worker  may  easily  doubt 
■the  truth  of  the  Draper  law. 

The  reason  of  these  apparent  variations  will  be  understood  if 
regard  be  paid  to  the  following  : — Apart  from  a  question  of  colour, 
-we  may  disinguish  between  three  classes  of  colouring  matters  : 
ia)  Colouring  matters  which  absorb  chiefly  rays  of  short  wave- 
length, red,  green,  and  blue,  and  are  sensitive  to  these  rays ; 
{h)  colouring  matters  which  absorb  chiefly  rays  of  short  wave- 
length, blue  and  ultra-violet ;  and  (c)  colouring  matters  which  absorb 
iifmost  equally  rays  of  small  and  great  wave-length. 

Dh.  Kurt  Gebhasd. 
(To  he  cotdinvcd.) 

MAKING  ANAGLYPHS  BY  THE  AUTOCHEOME 

PROCESS. 
(A  Note  communicated  to  the  French  Photographic  Society.) 
It  is  well  known  that  the  appearance  of  relief  may  be  obtained 
(either  by  direct  observation  or  by  projection)  by  superimposing, 
•on  the  same  surface,  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  impressions  formed 
in  pigmentary  colours  which  are  complementary  to  each  other 
and  by  examining  these  suparimposed  images  with  a  kind  of 
•two-colour  lorgnette,  the  glasses  in  which  cut  out,  for  each  eye, 
the  image  which  it  should  not  observe  and  allow  the  other  image 
to  be  seen.i  The  method  of  preparing  these  anaglyphs,  as  they 
are  called,  which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  long  and  compli- 
■cated,  is  reduced  to  a  high  degree  of  simplicity  by  the  use  of  the 
Autochrome  plate.  Any  screen-plate,  in  fact,  supplies  us  with  a 
anost  convenient  means  of  superimposing  two  image*  in  comple- 
mentary colours.  After  having  placed  his  apparatus  facing  the 
■subject,  in  order  to  take  a  colour  photograph  in  the  usual  way, 
the  photographer  moves  it  along  a  base  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  subject  a  distance  of  3.25  cm.  towards  the  left,  then  slightly 
pointing  the  lens  towards  the  right  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
subject  on  the  plat«.  The  subject  having  been  once  focussed,  a 
few  register  marks  are  pencilled  on  the  groimd  glass,  and  the  lens 

'  See  the  patent  of  M.  DiiccM  ila  Hanron  of  September  17,  1895.    •'  Bull.  Soc. 
Vi.  Phot,"    2ii(l  teiiet,  vol.  xil.,  1696,  p.  473. 


Uing  provided  with  a  red  iirrwn,  lh»  first  i"Xp<Miur<»  U  mad*.  Th» 
appurutus  is  afterward*  nif.vrd  (ownrds  the  right  »  distance  «( 
6.5  cm.,  the  normal  srparutioii  of  thv  rym,  and  it  thrn  pointwl 
towards  the  left,  so  as  t<i  vaate  the  principal  lines  of  the  subjtrt 
to  coincide  with  the  register  marks.  The  sam*  plate  is  expoerd 
again,  thia  time  under  a  liliie-green  acreen.  The  slide-past  srt* 
of  filters,  sold  by  certain  houses,  or  readily  improvised  by  the 
photographer  himself,  allow  u(  the  two  azpusursa  being  made  in 
rapid   succession. 

.'Vftcr  development,  and  the  customary  treatment,  two  imagta 
are  obtained  overlapping  each  other  slightly  on  the  plate.  On 
examining  them  with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  formed  by  a  red  glaaa 
for  the  left  eye  and  o  blue-green  glass  for  the  right  eye,  a  mono- 
chromatic image  in  relief  is  seen.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prepare 
screens  exactly  complementary  and  to  obtain  two  exposures  so 
balanced  that,  in  the  final  result,  one  obtains  pure  black  and  white. 
Almost  always  there  is  a  residual  prevailing  tint,  but  atill  I  have 
found  that  when  using  the  red-orange  and  green  screens,  comnunily 
employed  in  trichromatic  photography,  the  yellowish  result  obtained 
is  by  no  means  offensiv«  to  the  eye.  In  preparing  duplicates  of 
these  screens  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  the  normal  yellow 
compensating  light-filter  of  MM.  Lurai^re  when  working  by  day- 
light, and  the  screen  prepared  for  "  Perchlora "  paper  when 
employing  this  very  convenient  means  of  flashlight. 

Lkom  Gimpci- 
t  •  I 

A  PROFESSIONAL  AITOCHROME  STl'DIO. 
Althouoh  the  Autochrome  plate  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  estab- 
lished use  for  many  commercial  purposes  of  applied  photography, 
its  regular  use  for  portrait  work  gains  ground  only  with  compara- 
tive slowness,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  colour 
transparency  is  a  somewhat  awkward  thing  for  the  owner  to  keep 
and  show  to  his,  or  her,  friends.  Another  reason  has  hitherto  been 
the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  sufficiently  rapid  exposures  in  the  studio, 
and  within  the  last  year  or  two  photographers,  especially  those  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent,  have  resorted  to  tlie  use  of  magne- 
sium flashlight  for  this  work.     In  the  current  number  of  the  "  Photo- 


Gazette  "  a  short  account  is  given  of  an  establishment  which  has 
recently  been  opened  in  Paris,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue 
Montmartre,  by  M.  Gervais  Conrtellement,  well  known  as  the  maker 
of  a  large  series  of  Antochromes  of  subjects  in  the  Near  East.  The 
new  establishment  includes  a  reception-room,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  exhibition  of  Autochrome  transparencies  of  portrait  and  land- 
scape subjects  of  all  sizes,  from  quarter-plate  to  15  x  7  inches. 
From  this  exhibition  gallery  the  visitor  passes  into  the  studio,  wliich 
is  designed  exclusively  for  the  use  of  flashlight.  The  installation 
for  this  latter  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  catching  the  magne- 
sium fumes  and  diffusing  the  light.  The  back  surface  is  formed 
of  shutters,  which  are  pushed  back  in  order  to  introduce  the  charges 
of  powder  into  cups  placed  within  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  give  an 
efficient  distribution  of  light  and  connected  together,  so  that  all 
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of  them  may  be  electrically  fired.  The  front  surface  of  the  chamber 
fornifl  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  studio,  and  consists  of  a  semi-trans- 
parent fabric,  which  produces  a  soft  iUumination.  An  electric  fan 
provides  the  means  of  drawing  the  products  of  combustion  away 
OK  fast  as  they  are  formed.  Suitable  reflectors  are  used,  just  as 
in  an  ordinary  studio,  electric  lamps  being  employed  in  focussing 
the  subject. 

The  studio  communicates  with  dark-rooms  fitted  with  the  most 
modern  arrangements  for  the  development  of  the  Autochromes. 
Here  also  is  installed  a  special  apparatus  devised  by  M.  Gervais 
Court«ll©ment  for  the  duplication  of  the  original  Autochrome  trans- 
parencies ;  his  process  allows  of  a  number  of  duplicates  being 
prepared. 

Close  to  the  reception-room  is  a  projection  theatre,  seating  250 
people.  Here,  upon  a  ten-foot  screen,  a  constant  series  of  Auto- 
chrome exhibitions  is  given  by  means,  of  a  bi-unial  lantern  fitted 
with  arc  lamps  of  56  amperes.  The  complete  arrangement  of  the 
theatre  Is  designed   for   the   representation   of   Autochrome   colour 

projection  at  its  best. 

1   »  I — 

Correspondence. 

*•*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

No  notice  is  taken  of  commMnications  unless   the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
•••  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

A  CURIOUS  CASE  OF  FRILLIXG  ^YITH  AUTOOHROMES. 
To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  enclose  two  plates  and  prints  from  two  spoiled 
Autochromes,  which,  after  two  years'  practice,  are  quite  new  to  me 
as  specimens  of  a  mischief  which  has  only  slightly  troubled  me  so 
far — frilling,  if  it  is  that.  Plates  of  two  supplies  obtained  at  three 
months'  interval  this  year  suddenly  behaved  like  this,  and  have 
stopped  all  work,  of  course.  Lumifere  attributes  them  to  over-great 
variation  of  temperature  in  the  liquids  and  water  used,  and  the 
photographer  with  whom  I  deal  has  successfully  developed  a  com- 
panion plate  to  one  which  also  is  frilled.     The  plague  comes  on  very 


rapidly  after  the  first  half  minute  of  the  tiuai  washing  m  every  case, 
which  was  with  water  of  same  temperature  as  all  the  rest,  being 
from  bottles  or  jars  which  have  stood  hours  side  by  side  in  the 
cellar  dark-room,  temperature  averaging  61  deg.,  with  only  two  or 
three  degrees'  difference  above  or  below  that. 

You  will  observe  the  marked  effect  of  the  colour  of  the  object  on  the 
result.  The  dull  leggings  of  two  men,  and  greens  of  trees,  and  the 
ends  of  the  plate,  but  not  the  sides,  are  affected.  The  hay  cart,  its 
red  wheels  and  shaft,  reds  and  whit*  of  clothing  and  complexions, 
chestnut  horse,  dry  grass  field,  are  unaffected,  and  so  in  the  other  speci- 
men, colour  has  a  decided  influence;  the  lady's  skirt  in  this  case  is 
blue. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  throw  any  light  on  this.  I  used  no 
chrome  alum  or  other  precautions  against  frilling.  But  is  this 
what  is  known  as  frilling?— Y'ours  faithfullv, 

July  29,  1911.  "       w.  J.  Herschel. 

[We  think  that  the  effects  described  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  are  un- 


doubtedly due  to  frilling,  though  it  is  a  type  of  frilling  that  we  have 
not  met  before.  We  reproduce  a  contact  print  made  from  one  of  the 
Autochromes  to  show  the  eli'ect.  This  is,  of  course,  a  negative 
effect,  the  white  star-like  forms  being  black  in  the  original,  and 
obviously  consisting  of  puckered-up  film.  It  appears  to  us  that  it 
is  a  case  of  violent  frilling  that  has  been  arrested  very  suddenly  by 
the  operator  removing  the  plate  from  the  solution.  If  left  a  moment 
longer  the  whole  film  would  probably  have  left  the  plate.  It  is 
curious  that  the  effect  should  apparently  be  confined  to  certain 
colours.  Blues  and  pinks,  browns,  and  bright  greens  appear  to  be 
exempt,  while  the  worst  effects  seem  to  be  in  the  dark  shades. 
Possibly  the  frilling  begins  where  there  is  the  most  silver  deposit. 
The  hot  weather  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  cause,  and  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  trouble  we  would  suggest  the  use  of  formalin.— 
Eds.  "  B.J.  Colour  Supplement."] 


Deu)s  ana  Dotes. 

A  New  Lecture.- Mr.  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  F.R.P.S.,  of  the 
Studio,  Sevenoaks,  announces  that  he  has  prepared  a  new  lecture, 
entitled  "Another  Ramble  Amongst  Wild  Flowers,"  illustrated  with 
over  100  slides  in  direct  natural  colour  photography.  Mr.  Corke's 
success  as  an  Autochrome  worker  has  been  evidenced  in  previous 
lectures,  as  well  as  at  numerous  exhibitions,  and  those  desirous  of 
securing  the  above  new  lecture  should  apply  to  him  at  once  for  terms 
and  vacant  dates. 

Developing  Autochromes.— Autochrome  plates  (writes  C.  Willard 
Evans  in  "  Camera  Craft  ")  may  be  developed  in  a  tank,  using 
the  regular  tank  formula,  reversing  solution  as  given  by  the  makers 
of  the  plates,  and  then  re-developing  in  the  original  tank  solutioai 
first  used.  I  have  used  with  most  gratifying  results  the  following 
formula  : — 

Erogen    55  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry)  80  gre. 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry)  oO  grs. 

Water  40  ozs. 

Add  about  forty  drops  of  a  10  p«r  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bromide.  The  above  requires  twenty  minutes  at  a  temperature 
between  65  and  70  degrees.  For  two  and  one-half  minutes  develop- 
ing in  a  tray,  in  the  dark,  I  use  : — 

Erogen  ,50  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry)   300  grs. 

Potassium  bromide  20  grs. 

Ammonia  (16  U.S.P.)  , 100  mimms. 

Water  ., 10  ozs. 

In  my  hands,  the  above  seems  to  give  more  latitude  in  the  expo- 
sure than  does  the  developer  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the 
plates. 

CoLOBK  Prints. — The  following  aimounoement,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Printing  in  Natural  Colours — at  Last,"  appears  among  the 
advertisements  in  our  contemporary,  "American  Photography":  — 
"  The  advertiser  has  invent-ed  the  method  for  making  any  number 
of  photographic  prints,  directly  from  negative,  in  natural  colours. 
The  process  is,  briefly,  as  follows  : — One  exiwsura  of  one  dry  plat« 
and  simple  development ;  one  exposure  of  printing  paper,  to  be  pur- 
chased from  manufacturing  company  to  be  organised ;  simple  develop- 
ment of  paper,  which  may  be  in  daylight.  The  plate  process  is 
almost  as  easy  as  ordinary  negative  making;  ajid  the  printing  pror 
cess  is  less  troublesome  than  printing  and  toning  printing-out  paper. 
All  work  now  used  in  black  and  white  photography,  including  por- 
traiture, landscapes,  scientific  work,  and  copying,  is  suited  to  colour 
printing,  the  colours  fully  as  natural  as  those  in  colour  transpar- 
encies, which,  so  far,  have  not  been  reproducible.  A  modification 
of  this  process  from  same  negatives  suits  chromo-engraving  and 
chromo-lithography,  and  another  modification  suits  enlarging  and 
reduction  in  colours. 

"  Capital  is  required  by  the  inventor  for  manufacturing  and 
marketing  the  materials,  which  must  be  bought  from  manufacturer. 
Inventor  will  assign  his  several  inventions  to  a  corporation  to  be 
formed  on  any  fair  and  moderate  terms.  The  materials  to  be  made 
do  not  deteriorate,  are  light  and  compact,  and  even  at  comparatively 
small  prices,  will  pay  a  large  profit  over  cost  of  production." 
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IMPROVEMENTS    IN    THE    MAKING     OF    REPRODUCED 
ENLARGEMENTS     FROM     SCREEN-PLATE 

TRANSPARENCIES. 


(A  Note  in  the  "  Photo-Bevue.") 


I.N"  a  communication  which  I  made  to  the  Frencli  Photographic 
Society  in  June,  1908,  I  showed  some  reproductions  on  Auto- 
chrome  plates  of  transparencies  made  on  these  plates.  These 
reproductions,  although  they  were  not  perfect,  had  been  obtained 
by  means  of  a  triple-extension  camera  using  ordinary  daylight 
with  a  suitable  screen.  On  the  same  occasion  I  showed  a  very 
bad  enlargement  (of  two  diameters)  made  in  the  same  way  and 
showing  such  degradation  of  colour  and  coarseness  of  grain  as 
to  prompt  me  to  make  the  remark  :  "  the  best  results  are  natu- 
rally obtained  by  reducing  a  larger  transparency  ;  as  regards 
enlargement,  it  would  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  interesting  results  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
siderable weakening  of  the  colours  and  of  the  exaggerated  grain." 

In  1909  the  jieriodioal  "Vulgarisation  Scientihque  "  organised 
a  competition  in  which  a  first  prize  of  1,000  francs  was  offered  to 
the  author  of  the  best  process,  patented  or  otherwise,  for  obtain- 
ing duplicates  of  colour  transparencies  on  other  screen-plates. 
In  taking  part  in  this  competition  I  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
using  a  triple-extension  camera,  but  gave  up  the  use  of  daylight, 
using  instead  artificial  light  for  the  sake  of  its  much  greater 
constancy.  The  results  obtained  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
made  in  1908,  and  those  interested  in  this  question  may  be 
referred  to  the  details  of  the  method  which  have  appeared  in 
"  Photo-Revue,"  of  January  23  and  February  4,  1910,  in  which 
M  A.  Villain  and  myself  have  described  the  working  methods 
respectively  employed  by  us.* 

At  this  time  I  confined  myself  to  making  reductions,  or  repro- 
ductions on  the  same  scale,  without  attempting  enlarging,  but 
quite  recently  I  have  applied  the  same  method  to  the  production 
of  enlarged  copies. 

A  first  enlargement  to  two  diameters  gave  me  very  satisfactory 
results  ;  the  colours  were  almost  as  bright  as  those  in  the  original, 
and  the  structure  of  the  starch  grain  was  not  at  all  pronounced. 

The  idea  then  occurred  to  me  of  further  diminishing  the 
coarseness  of  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  greater  trans- 


'  Colour  Photrgraphy"  .Supplement,  April  1, 1910,  and  October  7,  1910,  p.  75. 


parency  by  taking  advantage  of  other  screen-plates  supplied  for 
colour  photography. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  in  enlarging  an  Autochrome  on 
Omnicolore  and  Dioptichrome  plates.  As  in  these  plates  we  are 
not  troubled  by  the  clumps  of  starch  grains,  they  were  found  to 
supply,  at  enlargements  of  three  diameters,  pictures  which  were 
very  even  in  texture  and  highly  transparent.  Enlargement 
having  proved  successful,  reproduction  same  size  should, 
a  fortiori,  give  yet  better  results,  and  my  first  trials,  which  I  am 
continuing  at  the  time  of  writing,  have  confirmed  this  view. 
The  mechanical  screen  of  the  two  later  plates  combines  readily 
with  the  starch  grain  of  the  Autochrome,  and  gives  a  copy 
possessing  a  new  description  of  structure. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Autochrome  that  one  can  repro- 
duce a  transparency  on  a  plate  of  like  nature.  In  the  case  of  the 
plates  of  mechanical  structure  diffraction  fringes  are  produced 
when  one  seeks  to  use  one  plate  for  the  reproduction  of  a  trans- 
parency upon  another,  and  this  difficulty  is  experienced  both  ia 
the  camera  and  when  working  by  contact.  But  if  it  is  impossible 
actually  to  reproduce  one  Omnicolore  on  another,  or  one  Diopti- 
chrome on  another,  these  two  commercial  plates  may  be  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  reproducing  Omnicolore  transparencies 
on  Dioptichrome  plates  and  vice  versa,  since  the  makers  of  the 
Omnicolore  have  adopted  an  angle  of  screen-ruling  of  45  deg.  to 
the  edges  of  the  plate. 

Scr«en-plates  of  a  given  make  might  likewise  be  used  for  copy- 
ing purjKises  if  the  manufacturers  would  issue  two  different 
series,  one  with  the  screen  structure  parallel,  and  a  second  with 
the  screen  forming  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  sides  of  the  plate. 
One  series  would  be  used  for  making  originals  and  the  other  for 
copies. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  following  are  the  difierent  com- 
binations which  may  be  employed  in  making  copies  either  by 
reduction,  same  size,  or  enlargement :  — 

Autochromes  may  be  reproduced  on  Aiitochromes,  Omni- 
colores,  and  Dioptichromes. 
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Omnicolores  can  be  copied  on  Autochromes  cnl  Diopti- 
chromes. 

Dioptickromes  can  be  copied  on  Autochromes  ^nd  Omni- 
colores. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  io  add  that  the  compensating  light- 


filter  would  vary  with  each  combination,  since  it  requires  to  be 
adapted,  not  only  to  the  particular  light-source  employed,  but 
also  to  the  screen-filters  and  to  the  emulsions  with  which  the 
plates  are  coated. 

Leon  G.KrEL. 


THEORETICAL    NOTES    ON     THE    BLEACH-OUT    PROCESS. 


I  m  I 


II. 


The  diiierent  way  in  which  colouring  matters  behave  towards 
light  allows  u5  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  a  great  number  of 
failures  and  to  choose  from  the  colouring  matters  those  which  are 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  for  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  a  dye  will  not  be  affected  by  rays  which  it  cannot  absorb. 

I  would  further  emphasise  the  fact  that  thi«  classification  of 
colouring  matters  according  to  their  absorption  power  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  actual  colour  of  the  substances,  nor  with  their 
sensitiveness  to  light,  for  a  colouring  matter  of  class  a,  for 
example,  may  be  extremely  sensitive  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  rays  of  great  wave-length,  whilst  it  will  not  be  affected  by 
blue  and  violet  rays.  TJiis  ic  in  opposition  to  the  general  view, 
according  to  which  blue  and  violet  rays  will  be  the  most  active; 
practice  shows  that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  difference  of  absorption  power  and  the  variation  of  sensitive- 
ness according  to  the  colour  of  the  light  which  acts  upon  the  dye 
depend  entirely  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  colouring 
matter.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  beforehand  the  chemical 
constitution  of  a  substance  in  order  to  use  it  in  the  bleach-out 
process,  since  tlie  constitution  of  a  colouring  matter  influences 
not  only  the  physical  absorption  of  the  light,  but  is  also  responsible, 
in  a  chemical  way,  for  the  change  which  the  dye  undergoes  in 
light.  Two  examples  may  be  cited  as  a  guide  to  the  classification 
indicated  above.  A  yellow  colouring  matter  belonging  to  class  b 
will  not  undergo  alteration  under  the  red  parts  of  the  negative 
from  which  a  print  is  being  taken.  As  a  result,  therefore,  in 
Ihe  print  therefrom,  we  shall  have  it  left  in  the  red  and  yellow 
portions  of  the  negative— that  is  to  say,  orange  instead  of  red.  A 
red  dye  belonging  to  class  a  will  behave  in  a  quite  analogous 
manner  :  it  will  not  bleach  under  the  blue  and  violet  parts  of  the 
original,  so  that  in  these  portions  the  copy  will  be  redder  than 
the  original.  The  colouring  matters  belonging  to  class  c  are  alone 
utilisable  for  the  bleach-out  process,  since  they  alone  fulfil  the 
•conditions  that  the  rays  of  the  same  colour  are  alone  without  action 
on  a  dye,  and  that  in  a  mixture  of  three  dyes  the  two  others  of 
different  colour  are  destroyed. 

The  conditions  are  analogous  for  printing  in  the  sun  and  by 
diffused  daylight;  colouring  matters  belonging  to  class  b  bleach 
only  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  by  diffused  light,  according  as  their 
absorption  band  corresponds  to  a  more  or  less  advanced  portion 
of  the  spectrum  in  the  blue,  violet,  or  ultra-violet. 

Thus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  printing  only  in  the 
sun,  recourse  requires  to  be  had  to  colouring  matters  of  class  c. 
In  order  that  the  colouring  matters  should  be  of  service  in  the 
tleach-ouC  process,  they  should  not  belong  solely  to  class  c,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  necessary  that  the  elements  which  absorb  the  light 
should  be  capable  of  readily  entering  into  reaction  with  oxygen 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  We  are  able  to  divide  the  dyes 
which  answer  to  this  condition  into  two  groups  :  (1)  colouring 
matters  which  are  readily  destroyed  by  oxidation,  and  (2)  colour- 
ing matters  which  react  rapidly  in  presence  of  oxygen  (forming  ' 
peroxides  of  dyes),  and  which,  therefore,  frequently  assume  a 
different  tint,  but  bleach  afterwards  very  slowly. 

Dyes  of  this  second  group  have  hitherto  been  accorded  little 
importance  in  the  bleach-out  process,  but  thU,  as  we  shall  see 
from  what  follows,  is  a  greatly  mistaken  view. 

In  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  practicable 


bleach-out  paper  dyes  belonging  to  the  first  group  have  been  used, 
and  with  what  success  all  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  prints  on  bleach-out  paper  are  the  best  judges.  It  should 
b'}  recognised  that  these  papers — the  "  Uto  "  paper  of  Dr.  Smith, 
for  example — have  nevertheless  given  results,  and  one  cannot  expect 
better  ones  as  long  as  one  adheres  to  the  result  of  bleaching 
only  in  judging  of  the  intensity  of  the  change  produced  by  the 
action  of  light.  The  reason  of  this  is  as  follows  : — All  those  who 
have  been  concerned  in  a  practical  way  with  the  bleach-out  process 
have  noticed  that  a  blue  dye,  exposed  under  a  scale  of  colours, 
bleaches  more  rapidly  under  a  blue  glass  than  under  a  yellow  or 
red  glass.  This  bleaching  of  the  dye  in  the  course  of  prolonged 
exposure  under  blue  glass  is  perfectly  clear,  for  an  ordinary  blue 
glass  allows  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  "white"  light  to  pass, 
but  why  should  it  not  bleach,  or  why  should  it  bleach  only  very 
slowly,  under  a  red  or  yellow  glass  if  it  fulfils  the  conditions  named 
above  as  regards  absorption  ?  In  the  first  reaction  which  takes 
place  with  oxygen  in  presence  of  light  there  are  formed,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  peroxides  of  the  dyes.  These  peroxides  are 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  absorption,  principally  under 
the  influence  of  rays  complementary  in  colour  to  that  of  the  dye. 
Under  this  illumination  the  peroxides  of  the  dyes  are  usually 
stable,  but  blue  and  violet  light  readily  decompose  them,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  destroy  the  dye.  These  are  questions  of  common 
experience  in  dyeing.  In  the  bleach-out  process,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  action  of  rays  complementary  to  the  colour  of  the  dye  has 
only  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  we  cannot  in  this  case  count  on 
the  action  of  violet  rays,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy,  by  a  suitable 
chemical  treatment,  the  peroxide  of  the  dye  which  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  complementary  rays.  If  we  repeat  in  this  way 
the  experiment  mentioned  above — that  is  to  say,  if  we  print  for 
a  time  sufficiently  short  as  to  produce  no  noticeable  bleaching, 
and  if  we  afterwards  develop  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable  solution — the 
blue  dye,  which  has  been  exposed  under  red  and  yellow  glasseb, 
is  destroyed,  whilst  there  is  no  change  in  the  parts  which  have 
been  exposed  under  the  blue  glass.  We  have  referred  above  to 
this  possibility  of  developing  copies  obtained  by  the  bleach-out 
method. 

We  should  here  note  that  the  value  of  researches  on  the 
bleaching  of  dyes,  that  is  to  say,  those  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  bleach-out  method,  is  entirely  fallacious  when  expo- 
sure is  done,  without  the  interposition  of  a  coloured  screen,  by  the 
light  of  an  arc  lamp  rich  in  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays.  For  the 
bleach-out  process,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  most  important  to 
note  is  the  modification  which  a  dye  undergoes  under  the  influence 
of  rays  of  colour  complementary  to  itself. 

When  we  examine  the  change  which  dyes  undergo  under  the 
influence  of  light  a  striking  analogy  is  noticed  in  that  which  occurs 
in  the  gelatino-bromide  process.  In  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
there  is  produced  a  change  which  is  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  but 
which  can  be  recognised  by  the  application  of  chemical  reagents 
which  show  the  change  that  has  taken  place. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  dyes  and  the  substratum,  if  the  strict 
observation  of  the  points  named  above  constitutes  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  practicability  of  a  bleach-out  process,  it  is  of  no  less 
importance  to  pay  regard,  in  the  choice  of  dyes,  to  some  other 
factors,    the    principal    of    which    is    the    manner    in    which    dyes 
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Ibehave  towards  one  another.  Obvioiwly,  it  is  not  poMibls  to  um 
'dyC8  which  exert  such  action  upon  one  another  as  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate,  to  modification  of  the  sensitiveness  to 
light,  etc  ;  the  choice  of  dyes  likewise  varies  according  as  one 
wishes  to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  methods  which  have  been  indi- 
cated above,  and  the  choice  will  be  different  in  the  two  cases.  The 
substratum  should  fulfil  the  following  conditions  : — (1)  It  should 
not  form  any  "lake"  with  the  dye.  (2)  It  should  retain,  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  :  this  moisture,  in 
most  cases,  exerts  an  enormous  influence  on  the  change  which  the 
dyes  undergo  when  exposed  to  light.  (3)  The  dye,  after  exposure, 
should  be  readily  removable  from  the  substratum.  (4)  The  sub- 
stratum should  allow  of  the  developing  and  fixing  solutions  readily 
penetrating  it,  and  should  not  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  reaction 
of  these  solutions  with  the  dyes.  Among  the  various  substrata,  or 
vehiclee,  fur  the  dyes,  gelatine  and  agar-agar  stand  in  this  respect 
first. 

When  using  dyes  which  have  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the  sub- 
stratum into  the  hbre  of  the  paper,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prevent 
this  "migration"  by  applying  an  insulating  film. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  difficulties 
and  complications  which  are  involved  in  a  process  of  such  apparent 
.simplicity  as  the  bleach-out  method,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  actual  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  dyes  undergo  in  light 
will  contribute  to  progress  being  made  in  this  method  of  colour 
reproduction.  Dr.  Kurt  Gebhard. 


Deu)  Books* 


A  Portuguese  Manual  of  Colour  Photography. — We  have 
xeccived  what  we  believe  to  be  the  first  handbook  of  colour  photo- 
graphy issued  in  the  Portuguese  language.  The  author,  IJ.  do« 
Santos  Leitao,  deals  chiefly  with  the  trichromatic  processes  of  three- 
colour  negative-making  and  printing,  and  assigns  a  leading  place  to 
pinatype  as  fhe  means  of  preparing  colour  prints.  The  manual 
is  issued  under  the  title,  "  Manual  Practice  de  Photographia  a  Cores 
-Sobre  Papel,"  at  the  price  of  500  reis. 


Correspondence* 


•»•  Correipondentg  $hould  never  write  on  both  lidet  of  the  paper. 

iVo   notice   it   taken  of  communication!  unleti   the  names   and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*••   ITe  do  not  undertake  respontibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

A  STRANGE  CASE  OF  FRILLING  WITH  AUTOCHROMES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  pleased  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  any- 
one troubled  with  Autochroraes  frilling  or  really  blistering,  as 
described  by  Sir  \V.  Herschel. 

I  do  not  think  the  varying  temperatures  of  solutions  has  anything 
to  do  with  this  class  of  frilling,  as  I  got  the  same  defects  in  cool 
weather,  even  after  filling  the  sink  with  cold  water,  putting  in  all 
"the  bottles  of  solutions  with  trays  and  measures,  leaving  these  over- 
night, and  rising  early  next  morning  to  develop.  If  the  blisters  did 
not  start  during  second  development  they  were  certain  to  come  on 
almost  immediately  after  commencing  final  washing.  They  first 
appeared  as  tiny  pimples,  which  quickly  enlarged,  and  if  washing 
continued  the  whole  of  the  film  would  leave  the  glass. 

Several  boxes  of  fresh  plates  went  one  after  another,  although  pre- 
viously I  had  had  no  difficulty  in  this  respect.  I  had  almost  despaired 
of  ever  overcoming  the  trouble,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
Autochrome  work,  when  hearing  that  a  gentleman  a  few  miles  away 
worked  these,  I  went  over  and  had  a  talk  with  him  as  to  the  way 
he  manipulated  them.  The  outcome  of  it  all  was  that  I  concluded 
that  I  must  have  a  piece  of  flannel  over  the  nose  of  the  water  tap 
to  keep  rust  back,  and  also  the  C  solution  must  be  thrown  away  and 


a  fresh  lot  msde  op  carefully,  MviiiK  that  all  the  permanRanaU  wm 
thoroughly  dissolred  before  uddiiiK  the  acid.  The  gentleman  advised 
me  to  use  it  at  half  the  strength  given  in  Lumiere's  instractions, 
which  I  did,  and  since  then  I  have  ncvar  had  the  slightest  trouble 
with  this  blistering. 

I  do  not  now  even  know  what  caused  it.  It  may  b«  the  partirlei 
of  rust  getting  embedded  in  the  film,  then  the  C  solution  oxidising 
the  iron  and  making  inroads  for  water  under  the  film.  Or  it  may 
be  the  particles  of  permanganate,  if  care  i*  not  taken  to  thoroughly 
dissolve  this.  Also  deconiposition  of  the  permanganate  due  to  age 
might  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Messrs.  Lumiftre  recommend  the  permanganate  being  dissolved 
in  half  the  amount  of  water  and  the  acid  put  into  the  other  half  sod 
keeping  in  separate  bottles,  and  mixing  equal  quantities  of  each 
when  required. 

However,  with  these  matters  attended  to,  the  trouble  vanished, 
for  which  I  was  truly  thankful.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
further  inquiry,  and  hope  I  have  been  of  any  little  assistance. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Geo.  L.  Aiket. 

Overdale,  Fern    Hill,  Kendal. 
August  4,  1911. 


To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, — I  see  in  this  week's  "  Journal  "  a  Mter  in  reference  to 
frilling  of  Autochromes.  As  I  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence in  Autochrome  work,  have  made  something  like  300,  and  some 
in  12in.  x  Tin.  size,  you  caji  undoitbtedly  take  Messrs.  Lumiire's  ex- 
planation of  our  great  variations  of  temperature  as  about  correct. 
Everything  may  be  vip  to  proper  temperature  before  development, 
but  the  trouble  is  during  this  extremely  hot  weather.  The  tem- 
perature gets  up  very  fast  in  the  dark  room  in  the  first  development. 
At  the  finish  of  first  development  the  temperature  has  risen  some- 
thing like  to  70  and  over,  therefore  by  using  the  reversing  solution 
at  proper  temperature  that  goes  up  slightly,  and  then,  the  develop- 
ment still  being  over  the  normal  temperature,  and,  finally,  the  wash- 
ing water  may  still  be  at  about  60  to  66.  I  had  the  same  failure 
last  summer,  and  lost  four  half  plates  through  developing  in  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  day,  and,  goodness  knows,  it  has  been  a  slightly 
different  heat  this  year.  The  remedy  is  to  develop  early  in  the 
morning  or  rather  late  in  evening,  on  days  when  there  is  a  good 
cool  breeze  blowing.  Since  I  took  this  precoution  I  have  never 
had  the  failures  as  spoken  of  in  the  "Journal."  I  never  use  formalin 
or  alum.— Yours  faithfully,  W.  Marshall. 

August  4,  1911. 

P.  S.— There  is  nothing  in  what  is  said  about  different  deposits  of 
silver.  Why  it  is  gone  into  this  starlike  form  is  when  the  Auto- 
chrome worker  found  that  the  trouble  was  coming  lie  evidently 
stopped  washing  quickly  and  put  up  to  dry. 

[We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Marshall's  postscript  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  frilling  has  only  started  where  the  greatest 
deposit  exists.  The  suggestion  of  varying  temperature  also  seems 
to  bo  put  out  of  court  by  the  details  given  by  Sir  William  Herschel  in 
his  letter.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Airey's  explanation  seems  to  be  the 
more  feasible,  especially  as  we  also  have  had  cause  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  grit  in  either  the  water  or  the  reversing  solu- 
tion.— Eds.  "  B.  J.  Colour  Supplement."] 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  case  of  Autochrome  (rilling  Qlus- 
itrated  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  B.J.,"  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  my  (experience  of  this  same  jihenomenon.  I  have,  unfortuna.tely, 
had  quite  a  number  of  Autochromes  spoilt  by  this  same  defect.  The 
last  batch  of  plates  thait.  I  developed  I  lost  three  out  of  five,  one 
being  a  very  fine  sunset,  which  was  .quite  perfedt  up  to  the  fim:l 
■washing,  when  almost  at  the  moment  the  water  touched  the  film 
it.  became  rdticularted  all  over,  and  immediately  left  the  glass,  ajid 
this  in  spite  of  the  fadt  that  *n  alum  bath  Had  been  used  and  the 
plate  had  been  dried  after  reversal. 

This  effect  is  undouMedlv  due  to  one  or  both  of  two  causes,  namely, 
the  temperature  laJid  the  ^ftness  of  the  water.  Here  in  Birmingbam 
we  have  Welsh  water,  which  >is  very  soSt,  and  is  habl®  *<>  ^^ 
frilling,  even  at  low  temperartares,  but  when  it  is  over  65  deg.  fan., 
which  it  has  frequently  been  during  this  summer,  it  is  almost  im- 
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posaibb  k>  prevent  frilling,  and  in  my  case  the  trouble  wa.i  exagger- 
ated by  the  fact  that  the  water  oame  from  a  storage  cistern  in  ithe 
roof,  and  was  close  on  70  deg.  Fahr.  For  sonis  time  now  I  have 
made  a  prtietjce  of  idrying  after  reversal  and  ait  normal  temperature. 
This  seems  to  be  a  cure,  especially  if  amidol  is  used  for  a  second 
development  instead  of  quinomet,  but  at  the  temperatures  men- 
tioned above  I  find  the  only  way  1  oan  save  them  is  to  us©  an  alum 
bath  after  every  operation,  and  aiter  the  second  development  to 
place  the  plate  direct  into  the  aJum  solutrion  before  washing. — 
Yours  faithfully,  E.  A.  Biermjlnn. 

63  and  64,  Ludgate  Hill,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  Sir  W.  Herschel's  case  of  Auto- 
chrome  frilling,  I  have  had  several  such  cases,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  they  were  due  either  to  plates  having  been  kept  too  long,  or 
to  developer  used  for  second  development.  I  have  developed  Auto- 
chromes  with  solutions  at  70  deg.  to  75  deg.  F.  without  frilling 
occurring;  but  the  silver  deposit  was  so  soft  that  it  was  impossible 
to  wipe  the  surface  with  a  swab  of  wet  cotton-wool. — Yours  faith- 
fully, Chas.  E.  Franck. 

Shropshire  Mailings,   Shrewsbury. 
August  7,  1911. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — We  must  thank  you  for  bringing  the  nuisance  of 
thesa  Autochrome  frillings  under  discussion.  I  will  call  them 
"puckerings"  at  present,  because  it  is  their  ap]>earance  as  pin 
points  all  about  the  plate,  and  not  at  the  edges  only,  that  consti- 
tutes the  problem. 

Your  Kendal  correspondent  (G.  L.  Airey)  correctly  describes  them 
as  pimples ;  that  is  how  they  catch  the  eye,  very  soon  after  begin- 
ning the  last  wash,  while  frilling  is  spreading  rapidly  from 
the  edges  of  the  plate  ;  and  he  is  probably  correct  also  in  calling 
them  blisters,  though  when  dried  their  appearance  under  tne  micro- 
scope is  more  like  puckerings,  with  a  spiral  tendency,  pressed  flat. 

I  have  searched  for  evidence  under  the  micro.scope  of  punctura- 
tion  of  the  sensitive  film,  such  as  we  do  find  of  the  grain  film, 
where  the  well-known  bright  green  spots  occur.  I  can  say  with 
some  confidence  that  the  pimples  do  not  originate  in  any  actual 
breach  of  the  film.  Nor  can  I  detect  any  sign  of  intrusive  particles, 
such  as  rust  of  iron.*  The  pimples  spring  up  very  small  and  high, 
and,  in  drying,  the  film  overfolds  itself  spirally.  It  looks  much 
more  like  imbibition  of  wator  by  the  gelatine  (if  not  actual  trans- 
udation) than  like  rupture  of  any  kind.  I  find  no  remnants  of 
intrusive  particles.  Undissolved  permanganate  particles  (we  know 
the  little  impsl)  can  hardly  be  allowed  a  hearing  after  such 
simultaneous  experiences ;  and  I  think  this  argument  must  also 
be  held  to  apply  to  iron  spots,  though  there  is,  of  course,  a  connec- 
tion between  them  and  hot  weather.  Mains  cut  off  for  a  few  hours 
do  foster  rust,  but  in  all  my  cases  the  washing  water  used  had 
been  standing  in  a  stone  jar  long  enough  for  subsidence. 

Mr.  Franck's  suggestion  that  the  plates  were  too  old  applies  to 
my  first  failures,  but  not  to  later  ones  with  plates  good  to 
8e[»tember.     A  neighbour  here  tells  me  the  same. 

Mr.  Marshall's  objection  to  your  general  inference  that  the 
pimples  appear  where  deposit  is  heavy,  is  that  the  plates  were 
promptly  dried.  That  is  true,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
do  start  as  you  say,  where  deposits  are  heavy,  and  while  wet. 
Their  starting  cause  is  the  problem.  As  far  as  the  evidence  goes 
at  present,  I  must  admit  that  the  gnsat  heat  we  have  experienced 
is  the  only  outstanding  fact  common  to  all  the  failures.  I  will 
ask  you  not  to  press  my  own  data  on  that  point  rigidly.  Mr. 
Marshall  does  give  reasons  which  I  have  often  recognised  in  the 
dark-room,  and  which  are  quit*  consistent  with  the  data  I  gave. 
If  the  film  is  at  a  "critical  stage"  of  softness,  anywhere  I)etwcen 
67  deg.,  say,  and  70  deg.,  I  would  not  an.swer  for  it  that  my 
precautions  excluded  risk.  My  room  is  small,  a  cool  cellar;  but 
the  outer  cellar  often  ranged  to  70  deg.,  and  dishea  and  baths 
were  always  moved  into  it  for  final  development,  and  there  washed 
in  water  from  the  dark-room  jars.     Variations  due  to  euch  causes 


iroVln'the'i^JJSiIj'*'  "**■"  ""^  ^'ooratt  theory  as  we  had  been  sutEering  from 


may  be  a  more  delicate  matter  than  I  supposed.  If  so,  I  hope 
Messrs.  Lumiere  will  be  more  explicit  in  their  instructions.  If  it 
is  a  case  of  bad  plates  I  hope  they  will  say  so. 

There  remains,  after  all,  the  intensely  interesting  question  about 
the  connection  between  local  colour  and  the  eruption  of  the  rash.  I 
enclose  a  drawing  to  illustrate  it,  as  seen  through  a  fair  microscope, 
which  shows  definite  small  specks  of  silver*  in  the  centres  of  clear 
transparent  grains.  I  could  draw  other  figures  in  which  the  better 
greens  of  shrubbery  are  exempt  from  attack,  while  the  bluer  patches 
are  pimpled,  the  delimitation  being  just  as  decisive  as  here.  I 
could  draw,  also,  pale  neutral  areas,  the  seats  of  eruptions,  in 
larger  areas  of  dark  shadows  under  eaves,  where  no  pale  could 
possibly  be  lawful.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  I  think,  that  the 
puckerings  and  foldings  of  the  film  overlying  one  another  (I  cannot 
show  it  in  my  crude  drawing,  but  I  think  you  caii  follow  me) 
have  collected  the  bulk  of  the  neighbouring  film  into  their  folds, 
which,  you  will  have  observed,  are  exceedingly  black  at  their  knots. 


Fig.  1.  showinff  delimitation  of  puclteriDg!*  by  the  Blue-Red  (mainly 

Blue)  area?.     The  Gr  areas  (Green  with  a  few  red  grains)  are  not  to 

be  mistalfen  for  the  familiar  all-bright  green  spots  due  to  punctures 

penetrating  the  grain  tjtratuni. 

and  of  varying  blackness  in  their  rays.  This  in-gathering  is  due, 
I  think,  to  the  mere  foldings  of  the  film  as  it  dries.  It  looks  as 
if  the  plague  spot  had  actually  dragged  in  the  film  and  its  con- 
tents toward.s  itself,  leaving  the  film  so  thin  around  it  as  to  be 
almost  free  from  particles  of  silver.  This  may  go  far  to  explain 
why  the  plague  spots  are  always  nuclei  in  a  patch  paler  than  the 
area  outside  it.  But  it  does  not  touch  the  real  problem,  which 
is,  why  does  the  plague  attack  dark  colours  and  spare  light  ones, 
all   skies,   all   whites,  many  monochrome  reds   and   blues? 

I  incline  to  think  that,  taking  it  to  be  true  that  in  hot  weather 
the  plague  attacks  areas  where  the  deposit,  after  reversal,  is  large, 
and  spares  those  in  which  it  is  small,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
presence  of  atoms  of  metallic  silver  facilitates  the  passage  of  water 
through  such  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  gelatine  as  we  have  on  our 
Autochrome  plates,  without  actual  rupture ;  the  first  effect  being  an 
actual  upheaval,  not  swelling  only,  of  tlie  film,  with  the  dragging 
effects  above  described,  and  the  formation  of  star-like  forms  of 
deposit  in  drying.  Mr.  Marshall's  remark  about  the  prompt 
stoppage  of  the  process  will  be  very  apt  to  this  position. 

A  neighbour  has  just  shown  me  puckered  plates  of  this  kind 
which  had  been  treated  with  chrome  alum  as  preventive;  the  result, 
however,  being  that  the  whole  film  (a  quarter-plat«)  floated  off, 
.spread  out  to  nearly  double  its  area ! 

I  Have  only  to  add  that  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  plague 
is  confined  to  the  sensitive  film.  The  grains  are  quit«  unaffected. 
I  much  regret  that  want  of  appliances  and  other  reasons  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  run  the  mischief  down  with  certaintv,  as  I 
could  wish  to  do.  w.  J.  Hebsc'hel. 

Warfield, 

August  21,  1911. 


Erratum.— In  the  article  on  the  "  Bleach-out  Process,"  page  51 
of  the  August  issue  of  the  "  Gilour  Photography"  Supplement,  an 
error  of  translation  occurred.  In  the  last  paragraph,  the  sentence 
commencing  (a)  should  read  :— Colouring  matters  which  absorb 
chiefTy  rays  of  great  wave-length  (red— blue-green). 


I  hear  that  these  specki  can  be  otherwise  explained ;  but  there  they  are. 
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MARING    THE    BEST    OF    UNDER-EXPOSED 

AUTOCHROMES. 


[AVhil*  strongly  advocating  the  use  of  an  exposure  meter  and  of  any  other  means  to  obtain  correct  exposure  of  Autochrome 
plates,  Herr  Ferdinand  Leiber,  in  the  current  issue  of  •'  Photographische  Rundschau,"  describes  the  following  process  as  one 
which  lie  has  found  of  advantage  in  practice  when  dealing  with  Autochrome  plates  -which  have  been  greatly  under-exi^sed. — 
Eds.  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement.] 


Two  developing  baths  are  prepared.  For  these  a  developer  is 
chosen  in  which  all  detail  comes  up  almost  immediately  when 
the  solution  is  flowed  over  the  plate,  the  latter  then  gradually 
gaining  density.  Thus,  the  choice  will  be  made  among  such 
developers  as  metol  or  paranudophenol  (rodinal).  Into  the  first 
dish  a  weak  developer,  made  up  without  bromide,  is  placed,  for 
example,  rodinal  diluted  with  50  times  its  volume  of  water. 
The  second  dish  contains  a  strong  preparation  of  the  same 
developer,  containing  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  bromide, 
for  example,  rodinal  1  part,  water  5  parts,  to  each  100  ccs.  of 
which  are  added  25  drops  of  10  per  cent,  potass  bromide  solu- 
tion. The  under-exposed  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fii-st 
developer  only  so  long  as  the  worker  is  able  to  notice  a  steady 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  shadow  portions.  The  de- 
veloper is  then  thrown  away,  the  plate  thoroughly  rinsed  and 
placed  in  a  dish  of  water.  Whilst  thus  lying  under  water  the 
plate  is  exposed  to  the  light  obtained  by  burning  from  1  to  3 
ordinary  Swedish  wood  matches,  at  a  distance  of  from  8  to  16 
inches  away.  The  plate  is  now  placed  in  the  second  (strong) 
developer,  in  which,  when  looking  down  upon  it,  it  completely 
darkens,  but  when  examined  by  transmitted  light  shows  indica- 
tions of  a  positive  image.  The  plate  is  allowe<l  to  remain  in 
the  .second  developer  until  the  image  is  distinctly  visible  from 
the  glass  side.  It  is  then  fixed  and  reduced  in  a  Farmer's 
solution  consisting  of  100  ccs.,  1:4  hypo  solution  mixed  with 
5  ccs.  of  10  per  cent,  potass  ferricyanide  solution.  This  latter 
acts  almost  exclusively  on  the  bright  parts  of  the  iK>sitive,  and 
thus  clears  up  the  transparency.  After  washing  in  the  usual 
■way  the  plate  is  dried  and  finally  intensified  with  mercury. 
From  this  positive,  in  which  all  possible  detail  will  have  been 
obtained,  a  negative  may  be  made  by  contact  or  in  the  camera. 


and  is  likewise  cleared  by  means  of  Farmer's  reducer  or  mer- 
cury intensification,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
pr-joess,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  one,  but, 
employed  with  care  and  after  some  experience,  allows  of  results 
being  obtained  which  would  be  impossible  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  development. 

The  principle  of  the  method  may  be  stated  as  follows:  — 
When  treating  the  plate  with  the  weak  developer  a  negative  is 
obtained,  the  silver  deposit  of  which  rests  entirely  on  the 
surface  of  the  film.  On  exposure  of  the  plate  to  light  the 
under-layers  of  the  plate  are  most  strongly  acted  upon  where 
there  is  least  protective  silver  deposit,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
portions  representing  the  shadows  of  the  original,  whilst  in  the 
part*  representing  the  high-lights  of  the  original  less  light  can 
jienetratc,  and  therefore  the  chemical  effect  on  the  film  below 
is  less.  As  a  result,  on  the  second  development,  there  results 
a  positive  which  is  much  stronger  in  contrast  than  the  negative 
first  developed  in  consequence  of  the  much  more  active  develop- 
ment. The  first  negative  image  still  remains  on  the  plate,  but 
is  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the  positive  that  it  forms  only 
a  veil  over  the  high-lights  of  the  latter,  and,  on  application  of 
the  Farmer's  reducer,  is  almost  entirely  removed,  whilst  the 
positive  lying  below  remains  almost  unaffected.  The  results 
which  the  process  allows  chiefly  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  th» 
positive  image  for  chemical  treatment  by  reduction,  intensi- 
fication, etc.,  and  though  the  process  cannot  claim  to  yield 
results  comparable  with  those  of  correct  exposure,  yet  it  can 
frequently  be  used  in  eases  when,  before  the  plates  are  actually 
developed,  it  is  found  that  great  error  has  been  made  on  the 
side  of  under-exposure. 

Ferdinand  Leibxb. 
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THE     CHOICE    AND    PREPARATION    OF    COMFEN- 

SATING    LIGHT-FILTERS    FOR    THE 

AUTOCHROME    PLATE. 


(A  Paper  in  "  La  Photographic  des  Couleurs.") 


Light-filters  of  the  kind  which  are  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  a  film  of  gelatine  coloured  with  one 
or  more  aniline  dyes,  and  absorbing  a  certain  portion  of  the 
rays  which  fall  upon  them.  By  means  of  the  spectro-photometer 
we  can  determine  the  degree  of  transparency  of  the  colour  film 
for  rays  of  a  given  wave-lengtli.  The  spectro-photometer,  as 
many  readers  of  these  lines  will  be  aware,  differs  from  an 
ordinary  spectroscope  in  the  fact  that  its  slit  (collimator)  is 
divided  lengthways  into  two  separate  slits,  with  the  result  that 
two  separate  spectra  from  the  same  light-source  can  be  observed 
simultaneously.  Befoi'e  commencing  a  series  of  measurements 
a  sheet,  or  plate,  of  the  dyed  gelatine  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
lower  slit  of  the  apparatus.  The  upper  slit  is  covered  with  a 
corresponding  layer  of  gelatine,  but  without  the  dyes,  in  order 
t.11  allow  for  the  absorption  of  the  gelatine  itself.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  different  intensities  is  made  by  increasing  the  width 
of  the  slit  of  one  of  the  collimators  :  the  i-eading  of  the  intensities 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  thread  of  the  micrometric  screw,  or 
of  the  width  of  the  slit.  If,  for  example,  the  width  of  the  lower 
slit,  that  with  the  coloured  gelatine,  is  m  mm,  whilst  in  order 
to  obtain  the  same  intensity  of  spectra  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  the  width  of  the  upper  slit  p  mm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
intensity  of  the  rays  of  m  isi  reduced  by  the  coloured  glass  to  the 
intensity  p,  since  the  intensities  of  the  two  spectra  are  propor- 
tional to  the  -width  of  the  slits. 

The  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  transmitted  by  the  film 
to  that  of  the  incident  light  is  herewith  the  "  transparency  "  (t) 
of  the  coloured  firm. 


t  = 


P 

m 


For  example,  if  for  a  certain  part  of  the  spectrum  we  have 
m  =  .5  mm,  and  p  =  .2  mm,  the  "  transparency  "  of  the 
coloured  film  towards  these  rays  will  be — 

that  is  to  say,  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  incident  light  is  trans- 
mitted. If  we  have  ,a  film  of  coloured  gelatine  containing  a 
given  quantity  of  dye  per  square  metre,  we  can  find  its  trans- 
parency for  certain  rays 

n 
If  we  superimpose  several  films  of  this  coloured  gelatine,  each 
fresh  film  will  reduce  the  light  transmitted  by  the  previous  film 

„  ,  that  is   to  say,  two  films  will    reduce    the  intensity  to  — 
1  ^        »■ 

three  films  to   —,    ,  and  so  on,  or  with  z  films  the  transparency 

will  be,  «  =  -^    .     Taking  the  logarithms  of  each  side  of  this 

equation,  we  have — 

log  «  =  z  log  n 

or  2  =  !2il  =  !£?! 

log„        log  _1_ 

By  means  of  this  equation  we  can  find  the  number  of  films  feach 
of  transparency  1/n),  which  require  to  be  used  to  a  form  of  film 
of  transparency  t. 


The  quantity  ~j~  of  the  film  can  be  chosen  at  will ;  as  a  rule,. 

-^  IB  made  equal  to   ^   .       The  equation  then  becomes 

z  =  \ogt 

For  the  construction  of  absorption  curves  these  quantities  arc 
set  out  on  ordinates  at  points  corresponding  to  a  straight  line- 
on  which  is  a  scale  of  wave-lengths.  In  order  that  these  curves- 
shall  represent  the  visual  impression,  the  scale  should  be  so- 
chosen  for  the  quantity  z  =  lag  t,  so  th^t  the  height  of  the 
ordinate  3  of  a  film  of  transparency  t  =  1/10  is  practically  equal 
to  a  sixteenth  of  the  distance  between  the  rays  C  and  G  of  the 
solar  spectrum  on  the  axis  of  the  abscissse. 

This  apparatus  must  be  used  only  for  experiments  in  the 
visible  parts  of  the  spectrum.  For  the  violet  rays,  which  are- 
of  extremely  small  visual  intensity,  such  measurements  are  very 
difficult,  whilst  in  the  oase  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  they  cannot 
be  made  at  all.  In  this  case  we  have  recourse  to  the  spectro- 
grajjh,  that  is  to  say,  we  photograph  the  spectra  of  a  given 
source  of  light  with  and  without  the  coloured  film  in  front  of 
the  slit,  and  determine  the  quantities  s  =  log  t  for  the  twO' 
cases  by  means  of  any  convenient  density-measuring  instrument. 
Drawing  z^  determined  for  the  spectrum  photographed  through 
the  coloui-ed  film  from  the  quantitj-  z,  found  for  the  spectrum 
photographed  directly,  we  obtained  the  quantity  z  representing 
the  absorption  of  the  dye.  But  as  the  laws  of  densities  in  photo- 
graphic plates  are  not  perfectly  known,  this  process  can  only 
give  results  which  are  approximate  and  always  open  to  sus^ 
picion.'  The  quantities  found  by  one  or  the  other  process,  and 
determining  the  degree  of  transpai'ency  of  the  coloured  film, 
apply  equally  in  the  case  of  the  prismatic  and  the  diffraction 
spectrum.  The  coloured  film  al»orbing,  for  example,  one-half  of 
the  red  rays  up  to  the  wave  length  600  to  610,  will  reduce  the- 
intensity  of  this  zone  in  the  two  spectra  to  one-half,  that  is  to 
say,  t  in  both  cases  will  be  j. 

The  screens  employed  for  photography  are  not  of  very  deep 
tint,  and  hence  the  reason  for  taking  account  of  the  effect  if 
colouiied  gelatine.  Baron  von  Hiibl,  for  example,  takes  .1  and 
.8  gm.  of  dye  for  each  square  metre  of  light-filier.  Superimpos- 
ing these  films  of  gelatine  he  obtains  screensi  containing  .2,  .4, 
and  .8  gm.  of  dye  per  square  metre.  We  have  prepared  films- 
containing  .025  and  .1  gm.  of  dye  per  square  metre,  and  by 
superimposing  these  on  one  another  have  prepared  screens  con- 
taining .12,  .175,  .2,  .225,  etc.,  gm.  of  dye  per  square  metre.* 
We  will  explain  in  a  later  paragraph  the  method  of  preparing 
the  gelatine  films  containing  a  given  quantity  of  dye. 

Yellow  Light==Filter  for  the  Autochrome  Plate. 

Daylight,  white  as  it  is  to  our  eye,  is  extremely  variable- 
spectroscopically.  The  spectrograph  shows  us  a  great  difference- 
between  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  and  that  diffused  by  a 
flouded,  or  unclouded,  sky.  The  colour  eft'ect  of  objects  illumi 
nated  by  daylight  varies,  however,  in  comparatively  small 
degrees.  The  three-colour  screen  of  the  Autochrome  plate,  in- 
conjunction  with  the  light-filter  of  MM.  Lumiire,  gives  result* 

'  Spec'ro-photometers  are  actually  constructed  for  the  visual  ernmination  of 
nitra-vinlet  rajs  by  means  o(  a  fluorescent  screen.  The  dispersing  prism  in  this  case 
is  one  of  quartz,  but  the  apparatus  is  not  very  convenient  in  use. 

'  The  B({ure»  inscribed  above  the  curves  in  i  he  figures  herewith  show  the  quantity 
of  dye  per  square  metre  of  screen. 
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which  arc  satisfactory  in  practice  whatever  the  quality  of  the 
daylight.  Since  tho  oolour-sensation  experienced  by  the  eye  ia 
largely  subjective,  the  colours  of  the  Autochrome  appear  to  u», 
in  the  majority  of  oases,  perfectly  correct. 

When  the  sun  is  at  the  zonith  the  ray  of  light  perpendicular 
to  the  earth  loses  9  jier  cent,  of  its  red  rays  and  49  per  cent,  of 
the  violet  rays.  As  the  sun  falls  to  an  altitude  of  35  to  40 
degrees  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  is  greater  and  the 
absorption  becomes  15  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  red,  and  75 


Fig.  1. 
Filter  Yellow  K. 

j)er  cent,  for  the  violet.  A  little  before  sunset  the  light  loses, 
in  traversing  the  atmosphere,  almost  100  per  cent,  of  violet  and 
45  of  red.  The  light-filter  prepared  by  MM.  Lumiire  is 
evidently  designed  for  use  in  average  light,  and  hence  it  is 
possible  to  prepare  new  filters  moi'«  particularly  adapted  for  a 
given  deeeription  of  light.  At  the  end  of  this  article  we  give 
formuliB  for  a  filter  sujjerior  to  that  of  Lunii^re  for  direct 
sunlight,  and  especially  for  landscape  i)hotography. 

The  curve  of  absorption  of  the  Lumi^re  filter,  according  to 


Fig.  2. 
Tartraziue. 

the  measurements  made  in  the  spectro-photometer,  is  shown  m 
Fig.  8.  A  slight  and  even  veil  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the 
spectrum,  reducing  its  transparency  very  slightly.  This  ie  the 
absorption  of  the  glasses  and  the  gelatine  itself  ;  in  order  to 
obtain  the  absorption  of  the  dyes  we  should  subtract  these 
absorptions  of  glass  and  gelatine,  which  is  done  in  the  dotted 
line  shown  in  the  figure.  For  obtaining  absorption,  such  as  that 
shown  in  the  diagram,  the  most  varied  dyes  may  be  employed. 
We  can  take,   for  example,   a  combination  of  pheno-saffranine 


C  _- 
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Fig.  3. 
Fheno.flaiTranine. 

and  tartrazine.  In  comparing  the  absorption  curves  of  these  dyes 
(according  to  the  height  of  the  ordinates  .:)  with  the  curve  of  the 
screen,  we  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  first  dye  to  the 
extent  of  .017  gm.  and  the  second  of  .2  gm.  per  square  metre  of 
filter.  As  tartrazine  only  i>artially  absorbs  ultra-violet  rays  we 
add  to  it  a  certain  quantity  of  aesculine,  about  4  gms.  per 
square  metre. 

The  same  absorption  curve  may  be  obtained   by  taking,   for 
example,  rapid  filter  yellow  .6  gm.  per  squarfe  metre  and  adding 


to  it,  in  pUce  ol  the  phenn-Mffrftnino  (which  »  not  •  rwy 
permanent  dye)  a  more  ittabitt  colouring  matter,  iiuch  a*  rriuge 
solide  I)  (echt  rot  D)  to  the  extent  of  .07  jier  square  metre.  We 
thu»  have  two  quite  different  formulie  : 

1. — Tartrazine  .2  +  pheno-saffranine  .017  +  aesculine  4. 


t^ 


nr^ 


Fig.  4. 

Ponc«aa,  cryft. 

II. — Rapid  filter  yellow  K    .6  -f  rouge  Bolide  D  .07. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  these  two  screens  give  equally 
satisfactory  results. 

The  two  examples  explain  the  method  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  designing  new  formula  for  screens.    It  is  possible  to 


Fig.  5. 
i^ollU  Red. 


calculate  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  necessary  quantities  of  the 
different  dyes,  but  the  formula  should  invariably  be  prepared 
and  tested  by  photographing  suitable  subjects.  A  general 
recommendation  is  to  make  a  series  of  tests  by  photographing 


Fig.  6. 
Filter  Bed  I. 

on  an  Autochrome  plate  a  scale  of  grey  neutral  tones.  We 
found,  however,  that  this  procedure  is  unnecessary :  the  Auto- 
chromes  are  intended  for  reproducing  all  the  colours  of  nature 
and  not  preferably  neutral  tints.     As  the  screens  are  to  be  used 

Z 
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Fig.  8. 

Lnm'ire  FUUr  (the  Author), 
for  photographing  colours  it  is  more  natural  and  agreeable  t.-> 
make  the   test  by  photographing  a  coloured   subject,   such   as 

foliage,  or  flowers. 

Alexandre  Pril^jaeft. 

{To  be  corUinutd.) 
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A  NOTE  ON  MAKING  PHOTOMICROGRAPHS  OF  COLOUR 

SCREEN-PLATES. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  "  Photographische  Rundschau  "  Herr  H.  Hinter- 
berger    publishes   the    following   notes   on   the   making    of    photo- 
micrographs of  colour  screen-plates,   under  conditions  whic'h  shall 
ensure  the  tone-oorrect  reproduction  of  the  coloturs  of  the  elements. 

In  making  photo-micrographs  of  the  very  small  structure  of  a 
colour  screen-plate,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  obtain  correct  repro- 
duction of  the  form,  but  also  differentiation  of  the  colours  :  eacb 
colour  must  be  reproduced  in  a  different  tone  value.  This  can  be 
done  in  various  ways.  For  example,  assuming  always  that  we  are 
working  by  electric  arc  light,  we  may  us©  one  of  the  "  Chromo- 
Isolar"  plates  without  any  light-filter,  and  so  obtain,  in  our  final 
positive  print,  the  orange  portions  of  the  screen  as  dark  patches, 
the  green  units  in  medium  density,  and  the  blue-violet  as  very 
bright,  since  the  "  Chromo-Isolar  "  plate  possesses  small  sensitive- 
ness to  orange,  whilst  the  blue-sensitiveness,  when  no  filter  is  used, 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  green. 

If,  however,  we  use  a  panchromatic  plate,  such  as  that  cf 
Lumiere,  in  conjunction  with  the  Zei.is  gr&en  filt-er  of  4  mm.  thick- 
nees  employed  in  photo-micrography,  we  then  obtain  the  green  as 
very  light,  the  red  as  dark,  and  the  violet  as  black.  Other  varia- 
tions may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  light-filters  customarily 
employed  in  landscape  photography;  in  tbis  case  it  frequently 
happens  that  two  of  the  colours  are  reproduced  of  the  same  density, 
whilst  only  the  third  is  obtained  lighter  or  darker. 

Thus,  in  working  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  first-mentioned 
methods,  we  have  Obtained  a  differentiation  of  the  colours  withotit, 
however,  having  reproduced  the  coloturs  of  the  screen-plate  in  their 
correct  monochrome  values ;  whilst  by  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
light-filters  employed  in  landscape  photography  we  have  not  even 
obtained  the  requisite  differentiation. 

The  desired  end,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  differentiation  of  the 
three  colours  in  correct  monochrome  values,  and  these  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  above  methods.  There  is  not  a  great  degree  of 
diflBculty  in  the  selection  of  a  plate ;  we  require  one  of  the  ortho- 
chromatic  variety,  which  shows  sufficient  sensitiveness  to  orange  in 
comparison  with  its  sensitiveness  to  igi^een.  This  being  the  case, 
we  then  have  to  consider  at  present  the  action  of  the  blue-violet  and 
reducing  to  the  requisite  degree  the  action  of  the  green  in  relation 
to  the  orange.  The  whole  cnix  of  the  matter,  therefore,  rests  on 
the  selection  of  a  filter.  This  latter  is  l>est  prepared  for  photo- 
micrographic  work  J>y  the  use  of  colour  solutions,  which  can  be 
held  in  the  customary  glass  cells  and  so  conveniently  introduced 
into  the  optical  system.  These  liq'uid  light-filters  may  be  con- 
■veniently  prepared  of  different  degrees  of  depth,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  light  thus  undertaken  to  a  nicety.  My  first  experiments  were 
carried  out  with  the  so-called  "Colour"  plate,  possessing  con- 
siderable sensitiveness  to  orange,  and  using  aurantia  solution  as  the 
light-filter.  The  cold  saturated  solution  of  aurantia  in  water,  how- 
ever, cuts  out  too  much  green,  thereby  reducing  the  action  of  the 
green  and  blue-violet  almost  equally,  whilst  orange  acts  almost 
like  white  light.  On  mixing  a  saturated  solution  with  an  equal 
part  of  water  it  still  lets  thro^ugh  too  much  blue  and  violet.  The 
best  result  was  obtained  by  using  a  mixture  of  two  parte  of  the 
■aturated  solution  with  one  part  of  water ;  yet  this  likewise  left  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  blue-violel  and  a  sliglit  weakening  of 
the  green  to  be  effected. 

I  next  turned  to  the  dyes  of  the  Hoechst  factory,  from  which  1 
was  advised  to  select  for  my  specific  purpose  the  H  naphthol-orange. 
Thi»  dye  has  proved  to  answer  excellently  for  the  purpose.  In 
making  up  the  solution  an  error  was  oommitted  in  lusing  ordinary 
tap  water  for  the  purpose,  a  milky  precipitate  being  produced  by 
the  lime  in  the  water.  Also,  this  dye  should  not  be  used  too  con- 
centrated, since  it  then  forms  an  almost  monochromatic  filter,  re- 
diicing  the  effect  of  the  other  colours  too  strongly.  The  con- 
centrated Bolution  should  be  diluted  with  about  three  parta  of 
water,  using  a  cell  of  7  mm.  internal  thickness. 

The  dye  has  also  the  same  defect  as  aurantia — namely,  when  in 
strong  concentration  of  reducing  fhe  green  too  strongly,  and  in 
dilate  solution  of  cutting  out  insufiBcient  of  the  blue-violet.  My 
«flort«  were,  therefore,  directed,  first,  to  cut  out  the  blue-violet 
efficiently,  and  for  this  purpose  I  employed  another  dye — namely, 
the   rapid-filter  yellow  of  the   Hoechst  works— the   absorption   by 


which  of  the  blue-violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  is  well  known.  Tho 
first  experiment  with  a  very  strong  solution  gave  a  negative  in 
which  the  blue-violet  parts 'were  almost  completely  glass  clear, 
the  orange  and  green  incorrect  in  tone,  since,  in  the  positive,  the 
green  was  brighter  than  the  orange.  A  little  consideration  led  me 
to  employ  a  combination  of  naphthol  orange  with  rapid-filter  yellow, 
and  I  have  used  this  mixture  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
making  photo-micrographs  of  the  new  German  Farben  films.  The 
solutions  used  were  as  follows:  — 

Cell  I. 

Naphthol  orange-saturated  solution  made  in  distilled 
water  at  ordinary  temperature  1  part. 

Distilled  water  16  parts. 

Cell  II. 

Rapid-filter  vellow  1  part. 

Distilled  water  ;•     W  parts. 

Although  these  results,  in  consequence  of  their  quite  special  ap- 
plication to  photo-micTOgraphic  exposures,  of  the  above-named 
colour  screen  will  perhaps  only  interest  a  few  workers,  yet  the 
combination  of  dyes,  whidi  has  here  been  found  best,  may  also 
prove  of  service  "on  other  occasions.  Thus  possibly  in  preparing 
monochrome  reproductions  of  exposures  on  AutochromCj  Dufay, 
and  other  screen-plates  such  a  filter  as  this  may  be  of  service,  sine* 
such  reproductions,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  are  frequently  pra- 
ferable  to  those  in  colour  on  the  sensitive  screen-plates. 

H.    HlNTKHBEHGBB. 


l)eu)  Books^ 


Bv    Dr.     Mebes. 


"  Farbenphotographie  mit  Farbrasterplatten." 
Bunzlau  :  L.  Fernbach. 
In  this  volume,  which  is  a  re-edition  and  very  thorough  revision 
of  a  work  on  the  same  subject  issued  about  two  years  ago,  the  author 
deals  in  the  most  orderly  and  comprehensive  manner  with  the  pro- 
duction of  colour  prints  and  transparencies  by  the  screen-plate 
method.  It  appeals  to  the  comparatively  small  class  of  reader  who 
is  interested  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing  colour  screen-plates 
and  in  the  theory  of  their  use,  and  also  to  the  much  larger  circle 
of  workers  to  whom  the  practical  methods  of  working  the  various 
screen-plates  on  the  market  are  of  prime  interest.  Dr.  Mebes  has 
very  well  arranged  his  text  so  that  the  reader  of  the  latter  class  can 
obtain  the  information  he  seeks  without  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  technical  details  involved  in  the  commercial  production  of  the 
plates  and  without  burdening  his  mind  with  the  debatable  matters 
of  historical  priority  in  the  invention  of  particular  forms  of  screen- 
plates.  The  table  of  contents  very  clearly  indicates  the  chapters 
in  which  questions  of  manufacture  and  those  of  practical  manipula- 
tion are  respectively  dealt  with.  In  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
historical  development  of  screen-plate  methods.  Dr.  Mebes  shows 
himself  an  omnivorous  reader  of  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and 
perhaps  the  only  duty  which,  as  an  historian,  he  does  not  fully  dis- 
charge, is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  actual  success  achieved  in 
practice  by  the  methods  which  he  describes  from  patent  specifica- 
tions and  other  sources.  The  reader  who  in  future  years  may  study 
his  pages  will  probably  be  led  to  form  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
relative  practicability  of  the  screen-plate  methods  of  the  past  few 
years. 

In  the  chapters  which  deal  with  practical  points  in  the  working 
of  screen-plates,  the  author  quotes  copiously  from  well-known  Auto- 
chrome  and  other  workers  as  regards  the  lighting  of  the  dark-room, 
the  selection  of  apparatus,  the  choice  of  formulse  for  compensating 
light-filters,  and  as  to  methods  of  calculating  exposure.  His  habit  of 
giving  a  reference  to  the  original  source  of  information  is  one  which 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  his  work.  He  deals  at  length  with 
methods  of  development,  both  of  the  Autochrome  and  other  plates, 
and  includes  a  most  useful  chapter  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  the 
commonly  occurring  failures  with  remedies  or  preventives  therefor. 
Expedients  for  the  Autochrome  worker  when  on  tour  occupy  another 
chapter,  whilst  methods  of  viewing  screen-plate  transparencies  and 
projecting  them  to  the  best  advantage  are  the  subjects  of  the  two 
succeeding  sections.  Stereoscopic  photography  on  screen-plates,  the 
use  of  the  plates  in  photo-micrography,  and  the  preparation  of  re- 
productions of  the  transparencies  on  other  plates  and  on  paper 
conclude  this  most  comprshe  isive  handbook. 
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CHOICE    AND    PREPARATION    OF    COMPEN 
SATING    LIGHT-FILTERS    FOR    THE 
AUTOCHROME    PLATE. 


(A  Paper  in  "  La  Photographie  des  C!ouleurs.") 
II. 


Following  the  issue  of  the  Autochrome  plates  many  authors 
have  suggested  formuloe  for  light-filters.  Baron  von  Hiibl,  in  a 
handbook  on  the  Autochrome  process,  states  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  a  good  filter  by  colouring  a  gelatine  plate 
with  filter  yellow  K  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the 
dye  "  Scharlach  rot,  blue  tint."  Almost  the  same  formula  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Kcinig,  of  the  Hoechst  works,  who  recommends 
the  filter  yellow  K  with  the  addition  of  "  kristall  ponceau."' 
A  more  precise  formula  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Hauberisser,  m 
tlie  "Chemiker  Zeitung,"  of  1908.  He  proposes  to  colour  the 
gelatine-coated  glasses  in  a  solution  of  9  parts  of  filter  yellow 
K  and  1  part  of  filter  red.*  The  intensity  of  the  staining  is 
determined  by  observation  with  the  eye.  This  process  is  very 
convenient,  but  it  does  not  give  constant  results.  It  may  be 
used,  however,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  quantities  of 
red  and  yellow  dyes.  These  proportions  can  vary  considerably, 
and  on  thie  point  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  results  of 
von  Hubl's  experiments,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  table :  — 


Normal  filter  

Filter  for  Autochromes  of  roBe 

tint 

Filter  for  Autochromeg  of  green- 

isii  tint       

Filler  for  Autochromea  of  bluisii 

tint 


Solution  of 

gelatine 

1:  15 


40  001. 
40  „ 
40  „ 
40     ,. 


Solution  of 

tartrazine 

1:600. 


10  CCS. 

10    „ 

10    „ 

8    „ 


Solution  of 

pheno- 

saffranino 

1 :7000. 


10  CCS. 

1«    ,. 

7    ,. 

10    „ 


Solution  of 

aesculine^ 

2,:  100. 


20cc«. 
20    ,, 
20    „ 
20    „ 


'  AcCMrdinB  to  our  eiperinieiits  10  parts  of  filter  jellow  K  should  be  used  for  from 
1  to  2  parts  of  ponceau  crysl.  Fairly  good  resalU  are  obtained  since  (liter  yellow 
K  absorbs  the  blue-Tiolet  and  ultra-violet. 

♦  This  combination  has  given  us  K'lod  results  ;  therefore,  according  to  our  experi- 
menU,  but  little  red  should  be  used,  about  1  part  to  12  parts  of  yellow.  These  figures 
are  only  approximate. 

■•  Dissolve,  immediately  before  use,  -4  gm.  aesculine  In  20  co.  water,  adding  a  few 
"ircips  of  ammonia.  This  solution  rapidly  oxidises,  becoming  brown.  It  should  be 
used  always  freshly  made. 


The  coloured  solution  is  flowed  on  to  flat  plates,  which  are- 
accurately  levelled  in  the  proportion  of  8  cos.  per  square  deci- 
metre of  surface.  For  the  reproduction  of  subjects  of  great 
contrast  a  little  more  should  l)e  taken  of  the  solution,  say  9  ccs., 
giving  a  deeper  screen.  From  the  table  it  will  be  se«n  that  for 
1  part  of  the  red  dye  one  may  take  from  11  to  20  parts  of  the 
yellow  dye.^  If  a  screen  which  is  not  exactly  correct  be  used 
certain  colours  will  be  modified. 

If  the  quantity  of  red  be  increased  in  a  screen,  as  for  example 
in  the  "  rose-tint  "  formula,  by  taking,  say,  13  ccs.  of  the  pheno- 
saffranine  solution  in  place  of  10  ccs.,  we  obtain  colour  plates- 
in  which  the  tones  tend  towards  red.  suggesting  the  rich  golden 
hues  which  many  objects  obtain  in  direct  sunlight  a  little  before 
the  hour  of  sunset  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  largely  charged 
with  dust.  The  same  results  may  I>e  obtained  by  somewhat 
modifying  the  yellow  screen  of  of  Mil.  Lumifere.  For  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cement  on  to  this  screen,  by  means  of  Canada 
balsam,  a  gelatine-coated  glass,  very  feebly  dyed  with  a  solution 
of  a  red  colouring  matter,  such  as  kristall  jxinceau,  filter  red, 
rose  Bengal,  etc.  Recently  von  Hiibl  has  himself  stated  that 
the  above  formulee  were  not  sufficiently  practical,  and  he  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  filter  yellow  K  and  rouge  solide  D  (echt 
rot  D),  these  two  dyes  being  highly  permanent.  The  formula 
stands  thus.'' 

Filter  yellow,  1:100 6  ccs. 

Rouge  solide  D,  1:1000  7  ccs. 

Gelatine,  8:100  57  ccs. 

The  coloured  gelatine  may  be  coated  on  to  flat  glass  plates  in- 
the  proportion  of  7  ccs.  per  square  decimetre.  In  this  screen 
we  then  have  .6  gm.  filter  yellow  and  .07  gm.  rough  solide  per 


•  We  have  not  been  successful  In  preparing  perfect  screens  from  Baron  Ton  Habl'i: 
formula. 

7  This  formula  has  l>een  preriouslr  published  by  Dr.  Winter,  a  colleague  of  Barork 
Ton  Uitbl,  but  containing  a  clerical  l-rrur. 
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square  metre.     By  varying  the  quantities  of  the  two  dyes  tlie 
results  may  be  modified  at  will. 

M.  Thovert  has  published  a  formula  for  screens  which  is  very 
suitable  for  Autochrome  plates. 

Gelatine  solution,  5  per  cent 24  ccs. 

Filter  yellow  K,  1  :100  4  ocs. 

Erythrosine,  1:100  3  to  4  ccs. 

This  solution  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  5  ccs.  per  square 
decimetre.  Thus,  in  this,  we  get  practically  .68  gm.  filter  yellow 
K  per  square  metre  of  screen,  and  1  part  of  erythrosine  to  30 
parts  of  the  yellow,  a  proportion  which  is  probably  not  sufficient. 
We  have  not,  however,  verified  M.  Thu.^rt's  formula. 

The  screen  which  we  call  "  normal  "  is  equivalent,  as  regards 
results,  to  the  Lumiire  filter.  AVhile  we  have  eo  far  considered 
it  as  an  ideal  screen,  it  is  not  sufficient  in  all  cases.     Frequently 


Fig.  7. 
Lnmiirc  Filter  (Von  Hiibl). 

one  would  wish  to  have  a  deeper  screen  absorbing  more  of  the 
blue.  Such  a  screen  is  particularly  necessary  for  objects  of 
great  contrast.  AVhen  ueing  the  Lumi^re  filter  one  cannot 
always  obtain  detail  in  the  foliage  while  retaining  clouds.  The 
use  of  a  deeper  screen  is  indicated  in  such  cases  as  this.  One 
ean  prepare  it  by  flowing  a  little  more  of  the  dyed  gelatine 
solution  on  to  the  same  area  of  glass.  A  deep  screen  of  this 
Idnd  allows  of  greater  departures  from  the  correct  exposure.  We 
"have  in  mind  particularly  over-exposure,  since  it  absorbs  a 
greater  part  of  the  blue  rays.  As  may  be  seen  from  its  curve  of 
-absorption,  the  Lumiir©  filter  shows  a  minimum  of  absorption 
from  the  rays  &  to  F  of  the  spectrum  (blue-green  rays).  By 
increasing  the  absoi-ption  in  this  region  one  can  considerably 
improve  the  reproduction  of  colours,  as  shown  by  an  English 
photographer,  Mr.  Colin  Bennett.     Kone  of  the  dyes  mentioned 


Aurnntia. 

increase  the  absorption  between  the  rays  b  and  F.  Mr.  Bennett 
recommends  for  the  preparation  of  the  screens  the  metanile 
jrellow  of  Griibler,  which  has  a  strong  absomtion  in  this  part 
of  the  spectrum.  He  has  not  given  the  exact  formula  for  a  filter 
for  the  Autochrome  plate.  Experiments  which  we  have  made 
with  this  dye8  have  shown  us  that  it  is  possible  to  prepare  very 
good  screens  with  it.  It  may  be  combined  with  metanile  yellow, 
or  with  several  red  dyes,  such  as  eosine,  rose  Bengal,  and 
erythrosine,  etc.  For  the  preparation  of  our  screens  we  used  a 
mixture  of  metanile  yellow  and  rose  Bengal. 

Water     75  ^^^ 

Metanile  yellow,  1 :  100    20  ccs 

Rose  Bengal,  1:100 5  to  6  ccs.' 

^e^per  cent,  solution  of  metanile  yellow  gives,  when  the 

h.'.rSJlV*  wl'^J'^'  "•*'">"«  T*"""  o«  H»«  B«<li«che  Works.    The  dye  whleh  w« 


temperature  falls  a  little  below  15  to  20  C,  a  considerable 
precipitate,  but  this  is  easily  dissolved  by  warming  the  solution 
a  little — with  the  hand  is  sufficient.  The  filters  prepared  with 
the  bath  mentioned  above  are  considerablv  transparent  for  the 
ultra-violet,  and  give  Autochromes  of  pronounced  bluish  tinge. 
This  defect  can  be  avoided  by  cementing  to  the  finished  screens 
a  light  yellow  filter  of  pot  glass,  as  sold  in  commerce,  one,  for 
example,  which  is  to  be  used  for  orthochromatic  work  at  I5  to  2 
times.  In  place  of  this  glass  one  may  equally  employ  a  gelatine 
coated  plate  very  slightly  stained  in  a  solution  of  filter  yellow  K, 
or  an  aesculine  screen. 

The  metanile  yellow  screen  give  an  excellent  colour  reproduc- 
tion, improving  the  rendering  of  the  greens  which  are  of  greater 
brilliance  and  freshness.  If  it  is  desired  to  prepare  filters  more 
exactly,  we  may  coat  flat  glass  plates  with  a  film  of  gelatine 
containing  .36  to  .4  gm.  of  metanile  yellow  and  add  to  .12  gm. 
of  rose  Bengal  for  each  square  metre  of  surface.  To  this  must 
be  added  for  the  absorption  of  the  ultra-violet,  4  gms.  of  aesculine 
per  square  metre.     The  formula  is  thus  as  follows  :  — 

Gelatine  solution  15  per  cent 40  ccs. 

Metanile  yellow,  1:200  solution  9  to  10  ccs. 

Rose  Bengal,  1 :1, 000  solution 10  to  12  ccs. 

Aesculine  solution,   1 :  50  (with  a  few 

drops  of  ammonia) 20  ccs. 

The  dyed  gelatine  solution  is  applied  to  glass  plates  in  the 
proportion  of  8  ccs.  per  square  decimetre.  The  yellow  is  not 
very  permanent  in  the  light,  but  its  defect  in  this  respect  may 
be  considerably  removed  by  cementing  to  the  screen  a  cove:- 
glass  with  Canada  balsam. 

Alexandre  PRiLiaAEPF, 
{To  he  continued.) 


A     NEW     UTO     PAPER. 

UxDEK  the  name  of  Utocolor,  the  Societe  TJtocolor,  of  La  Garonne- 
Colombes,  Paris,  has  just  placed  upon  the  market  a  quite  new 
variety  of  bleach-out  paper,  manufactured  by  Dr.  J.  H.  .Smith. 
The  paper  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  old  "  Uto,"  is  free  from 
the  anethol  smell,  and  is  presumably  prepared  by  means  of  tlie 
thiosinamine  sensitizer  patented  by  Dr.  Smith.  Its  quality  of  ren- 
dering the  scale  of  gradation  in  an  Autochrome  or  other  screen - 
plate  transparency  is  also  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  old 
paper.  We  reprint  below  the  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  paper, 
fi'om  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  time  of  exposure  for  a  screen- 
plate  transparency  has  been  cut  down  to  about  two  hours  in  bright 
sunshine. 

Our  own  trials  have  been  limited  to  one  or  two  exposures 
in  London  October  light,  which,  though  at  times  bright  sun, 
was  not,  we  fear,  the  intense  illumination  which  is  required  for 
satisfactory   results  on   the   "Utocolor"   paper. 

Exposing  from  an  Autochrome,  the  colour  print,  though  tonally 
a  very  good  copy  of  the  transparency,  was  in  a  much  more  sombre 
key.  With  litho  colour  lantern-slides  as  originals  we  obtained  very 
much  brighter  results,  the  exposures  in  this  case  being  about  an 
hour.  The  paper  is  evidently  a  considerable  advance  on  the  old 
Uto,  and  given  a  thin,  brilliant  screen-plate  transparency,  is  capable 
of  giving  copies  on  paper  which  fairly  represent  the  colours  of  the 
original. 


Utocolor  paper  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  and  not  exposed 
to  great  heat.  If  possible,  it  should  be  preserved  in  the  original 
packing ;  under  these  conditions  the  paper  keeps  well  for  twelve 
months  at  least. 

Although  colour-screen  positives,  as  Autochrome,  Omnicolore, 
Dioptichrome,  and  Thames  plates,  are  the  most  important  subjects 
for  printing,  a  large  number  of  other  subjects  are  available,  such 
as  three-colour  glass  and  film  positives,  hand-coloured  lantern- 
slides,  transparent  paper  and  glass  paintings,  window  trans- 
parencies, Glacier  prints,  coloured  plans  and  drawings  of  architects 
and  engineers  upon  tracing  paper.  Highly  coloured  pictures,  litho- 
graphs,  etc.,  upon  ordinary  paper,  if  not  too  thick,  may  be  ren- 
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dered  transparent  by  rubbing  in   with  oil  at  the  back  and  then 
printed  from. 

Pressed  flowers  and  leave*,  bntterfliea  and  other  highly  coloured 
■objects  which  are  easUy  pressed  flat  npon  glass,  may  also  be  printed 
from  with  advantage  upon  "  Utocolor  "  paper. 

Prdjtino  from  Colour- Screen  Plates. 

Colour-screen  plates  must  be  exposed  and  treated  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  respective  manufacturers.  All  coloured  pictures 
having  a  proportion  of  grey  mi.xed  with  their  colours  are  naturally 
less  brilliant  in  colour  when  viewed  by  reflected  light  (upon  paper, 
etc.)  than  when  viewed  as  transparencies.  On  this  account  positives 
with  strong  and  brilliant  colours  are  more  suitable  to  print  from 
than  those  with  soft  and  delicate  colour  tints,  as  the  paper  prints 
always  lose  some  of  the  colour  intensity  of  the  original. 

The  plates  should  not  exhibit  too  great  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  black'  and  white  photography,  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  plate  will  be  printed  out  long  before  the  darker 
portions  are  sufficiently  printed.  It  is  well  on  this  account  to  take 
the  precaution  before  e.xposing  the  plate  of  having  the  subject  cf 
the  photograph  as  evenly  illuminated  as  possible. 

RbTOUCHINO    the   COLOrR-PLATE. 

The  grey  screen  in  the  colour-plate  has  always  the  tendency  to 
reduce  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours ;  it  is  on  this  account  of  advan- 
tage in  many  cases  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  positive  by 
retouching  the  colours,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  large 
monotone  colour  areas  (e.g.,  blue  sky).  This  retouching  corresponds 
■exactly  to  the  retouching  in  ordinary  black  and  white  photography, 
only  in  this  case  it  refers  almost  exclusively  to  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  individual  colour  areas. 

This  retouching  may  easily  be  done  by  any  amateur.  As  the 
colours  are  already  given  by  the  plate  it  is  only  necessary  to  brush 
over  the  parts  of  the  plate  where  the  colours  are  too  weak  in  the 
corresponding  tone  until  sufficiently  deep  in  colour. 

The  Utocolor  Company  supplies  suitable  dye  solutions  which  are 
specially  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  other 
colours.  These  dye  solutions  may  be  mixed  together  in  various 
proportions  in  order  to  obtain  intermediate  shades  of  colour.  The 
dyes  should  be  applied  with  a  fine  sable  brush  to  the  thoroughly  dried 
■emulsion  surface  of  the  plate  before  the  plate  is  varnished. 

Varnishing  the  Plate. 
After  the  plate  (with  the  retouching  dye,  if  this  has  been  applied) 
has  become  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  varnished  with  special  "Utocolor" 
varnish.  This  is  poured  slowly  over  the  plate  until  the  whole  surface 
is  covered  and  drained  off  at  one  of  the  corners.  It  is  very  essential 
that  the  varnish  should  dry  rapidly,  otherwise  it  will  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air,  and,  penetrating  the  emulsion  film,  destroy  the  screen 
•dyes.  In  winter  and  in  damp  weather  the  danger  of  this  happening 
13  greatest,  and  it  is  necessary  at  such  times  to  dry  the  varnished 
plates  in  a  warm  room  or  before  a  fire  or  stove.  Too  much  heat 
■must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  avoided,  because  in  the  case  of  the  Auto- 
<:hrome  plate  the  screen  film  would  melt  and  a  black  and  white 
positive  result.  It  is  better  also  to  take  the  precaution  of  warming 
the  plate  slightly,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  moisture 
before  applying  the  varnish. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  "Utocolor"  varnish  must  be  ex- 
clusively used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  ordinary  varnishes  used  for 
these  plates  soften  when  printing  in  the  sun  and  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  the  "Utocolor"  paper.  In  case  the  plate  has  already 
been  varnished  with  one  of  these  commercial  varnishes,  it  must  be 
placed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  ordinary  benzole  to  remove  the 
varnish,  and  then  after  thoroughly  drying  "  Utocolor "  varnish 
must  be  applied  as  described  above. 

Printing  from  the  Positives. 
In  general  the  printing  process  with  "Utocolor"  paper  is  the 
same  as  that  of  all  ordinary  daylight  printing-out  papers.  The  plate 
IS  laid  in  the  printing  frame  film  side  up  as  usual,  and  the  "  Uto- 
color paper  is  laid  upon  it  with  the  black  sensitive  surface  down- 
wards ;  the  printing  frame  is  then  closed  and  placed  out  in  daylight 
The  printing  should  be  done  in  strong  daylight;  for  a  normal  positive 
Jt  requires  about  two  hours  in  sunlight,  or  correspondingly  longer  in 


diffused  light.  The  best  rennlli  ar«  obtained  nnder  whit«  clood«> 
unfortunntely  thii  kind  of  llluminatinn  seldom  ImU  long  enoujtb. 
V  ery  good  resulU  are  obtained  when  the  printing  ii  commemwl  in 
gfKHi  diffused  light  and  continued  for  several  hours,  then  finished  in 
sunlight  for  about  one  hour. 

In  printing  in  itrong  sunlight  there  ii  great  danger  of  the  plaU 
becoming  over-heat«d  and  the  coloura  being  destroyed,  a  black  and 
white  positive  resulting.  The  printing  must  therefore  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  the  plate  not  exposed  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time  to  mid-summer  sun.  In  order  to  absorb  the  heat  roys, 
it  is  well  to  use  a  printing  frame  with  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  10  to  15 
millimetres  thick.  This  thick  plate  glass  serves  also  the  purpose  ol 
absorbing  largely  the  injurious  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  When 
the  plate  has  become  too  hot,  the  printing  frame  should  be  placed  in 
the  shade  to  cool  down,  and  this  may  be  hastened  by  the  application 
of  a  wet  sponge  or  such  like  device. 

In  damp  weather,  or  if  the  paper  has  been  kept  in  a  damp  place, 
it  is  advisable  to  warm  the  sensitive  paper  over  a  gas  flame  or  fire 
before  placing  it  on  the  positive,  otherwise  the  paper  may  stick  to 
the  plate  during  printing  and  tear  irway  a  portion  of  the  surface 
when  taking  the  print  off. 

If  the  surface  of  the  plate  feels  damp  or  sticky,  it  is  well  to  warm 
the  positive  also  before  printing  in  damp  weather. 

As  a  further  precaution,  a  thin  celluloid  film  may  be  inserted 
between  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  the  paper. 

Light-Filters  for  Printino. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  daylight, 
light-filters  must  be  used  and  adjusted  to  the  character  of  the  light 
employed  for  printing.  The  Utocolor  Company  is  placing  on  the 
market  two  different  light-filters  for  this  purpose,  marked  G.  and 
M.  G.  Both  of  these  filters  serve  to  absorb  the  injurious  ultra-violet 
rays  and  are  employed  as  follows  : — 
G.  when  printing  under  strong  diffused  light,  or  in  weak  snnlight. 
M.  G.  in  strong  sunlight. 

In  very  strong  sunlight,  and  especially  in  southern  climates  it  may 
be  necessary  to  employ  both'G.  and  M.  G.  simultaneously. 
The  matt  glass  in  the  M.  G.  filter  serves  to  diffuse  the  sun's  rays. 
In  very  weak  light  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  light-filter.  It  is 
not  advisable,  however,  to  print  in  such  light,  or  if  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  then  it  is  preferable  at  least  to  wait  for  sunlight  in  order 
to  finish  the  printing  under  the  corresponding  filter. 

The  filters  are  placed  above  the  printing-frame,  so  that  the 
light  must  first  pass  through  them  before  reaching  the  plate  and 
the  paper. 

The  adjustment  of  the  filters  depends,  as  already  stated,  upon 
circumstances ;  it  is  impossible  to  give  instructions  for  each  indi- 
vidual case ;  after  a  little  practice  one  will  soon  learn  to  judge  the 
quality  of  the  light  and  the  most  suitable  filter  to  use. 

The  prints  must  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  as  a  geix-ral 
indication  it  may  be  mentioned  that  should  the  print  exhibit  a 
reddish  tinge  it  is  a  sign  that  the  green  filter  employed  is  too  weak, 
should  the  print  show,  however,  a  green  tinge,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
filter  employed  is  too  strong.  In  the  same  way  plates  which  ex- 
hibit a  reddish  or  greenish  shade  may  be  corrected  while  printing. 
The  print  is  finished  when  is  corresponds  to  the  original  plate. 
In  case  the  contrast  between  light  and  shade  has  been  too  great,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  reproduction  of  one  part  of  the  picture 
will  suffer,  just  as  in  ordinary  black  and  white  photography,  the 
light  parts  of  the  subject  being  finished  before  the  dark  parts  have 
been  printed  through.  In  this  case,  the  lighter  parts  may  be  masked 
at  the  finish,  but  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid  too  great  contrasts 
by  providing  an  even  illumination  for  the  subject  when  it  is  being 
photographed. 

Fixing  the  Prints. 

This  fixing  process  is  absolutely  different  from  that  employed 
in  black  and  white  photography,  and  on  no  account  may  the  ordi- 
nary fixiiig-baths  be  used  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

The  prints  are  first  washed  for  five  minutes  in  three  changes  of 
water,  then  laid  in  Utocolor  fixing-bath  A  for  fifteen  minutes,  the 
dish  being  rocked  all  the  time.  The  prints  are  then  well  rinsed  for 
three  minutes,  and  laid  in  Utocolor  fixing-bath  B  for  seven  minutes 
with  constant  rocking  of  the  dish  as  before.     Then  the  prints  are 
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rinsed  for  a  few  seconds  under  the  tap,  but  not  washed  again,  and 
finally  hung  up  to  dry. 

For  a  quarter-plate  50  ccs.  of  each  bath  is  sufficient,  for  half-plate 
100  CCS.,  and  for  whole-plnte  200  ccs.  It  is  preferable  to  throw 
away  the  fixing-bath  after  using  once,  or  it  may  be  used  at  most 
twice  over  in  immediate  succession. 

Utocolor  paper  may  be  rendered  glossy  by  squeegeeing  on  to  glass 
or  ferrotype  plates  just  as  any  other  gelatine  paper,  and  it  may 
be  retouched  with  the  usual  colours  employed  for  other  gelatine 
photographs. 

Keepino  the  Phints. 

The  fixing  is  good  but  not  quite  perfect ;  still,  the  prints  may 
be  placed  in  a  room  if  only  weakly  illuminated  for  a  long  time 
without  suffering,  and  in  albums  they  may  be  kept  for  an  un- 
limited time.  It  is  an  advantage  to  mount  the  prints  upon  black 
or  dark  coloured  cardboard. 

Last  night,  Thursday,  November  2,  Dr.  Smith  was  to  have  lec- 
tured on  the  new  paper  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association,  Gardenia  Restaurant,  6,  Catherine  Street,  W.C,  and 
daring  the  next  few  days  he  will  visit  the  chief  towns  in  England 
and  Scotland  demonstrating  the  process.  His  London  address  at 
the  time  these  lines  appear  is  Fiist  Avenue  Hotel,  High  Holborn, 
W.C. 


Corresponaence* 


*•*  CoTTeipondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

A'o  notice  is  taken  of  communications  unless  the  names  and 

addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 
*•*  We  do  not  undertake  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed 

by  our  correspondents. 

FRILLING    OF    AUTOCHROMES. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— If  you  can  find  space  for  this  letter,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  I  feel  certain  the  cause  of  Autochromes  puckering  is  (with 
new  plates)  due  to  using  a  second  developer  containing  alkali.  Since 
my  letter  appearing  in  the  "  B.J."  for  September  1,  my  brother  has 
met  with  similar  trouble,  using  quinomet  to  develop  and  redevelop 
with.  Acting  on  my  advice  he  now  uses  Rodinal  or  Amidol,  with 
plenty  of  sulphite,  and  frilling  does  not  occur.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  Biermann  also,  I  think,  bears  out  my  contention.  The  last 
time  I  found  that  puckering  was  starting  I  was  using  metol-hydro- 
quinone  to  redevelop,  and  stopped  it  by  the  application  of  sulphite.— 
Yours  faithfully,  Chas.  E.  Feanck. 

Shropshire  Mailings,  Shrewsbury. 
October  26,  1911. 


Deu)$  cHia  Dote$« 


AuTOCHROMK  LiOHT-FiiTERs.— In  the  article  by  M.  A.  Prilejaeff, 
translated  iij  the  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement  for  October' 
the  expression  log  t=z  log  n  should  read  log  t=-^  log  n,  and  in 
the  subsequent  equations  where  the  first  portion  includes  z  the 
second  part  should  be  negative. 

CoLOCB  Photographt  or  Mass.— In  No.  42  of  the  "  Mitteilungen 
der  Nikolai-Hauptsternwarte  zu  Pulkowo,"  M.  Tikhoff  describes 
some  results  he  has  secured  by  taking  photographs  of  Mars  through 
coloured  screens.  These  screens  transmitted  light  of  wave-lengths 
690-655  w  (red),  680-600  ^,^    (red  and  orange),  620-545  ;uu  (orange 


and  yellow),  and  550-495  /^ix  (green),  respectively,  and  were  used  \n 
conjunction  with  the  50-inch  equatorial  telescope.  Taken  at  the- 
focus,  the  images  of  Mars  were  about  1.5  ram.  diameter. 

Excellent  photographs  of  Mars  were  secured,  and  a  comparison  of 
those  taken  with  the  red  and  with  the  green  filters  shows  some 
remarkable  differences.  For- example,  on  the  "red"  photographs- 
the  "continents"  (Hellas,  Elysium,  Ausonia,  etc.)  are  very  bright, 
much  brighter  than  the  south  polar  cap;  the  latter  is  the  most 
intense  feature  on  the  "  green"  photographs. 

The  seas  are  very  dark  on  the  "  red"  plates  and  greyish  on  the 
"green";  the  canals  (such  as  Xanthus,  Scamander,  Cerberus,  etc.) 
are  best  seen  on  the  "red"  and  "orange-red"  photographs,  their 
colour  apparently  resembling  that  of  the  seas. 

The  study  of  the  polar  cap  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  a 
greenish  colour  rather  than  white,  and  this  suggested  ice  rather  than 
snow,  so  experiments  on  the  absorption  spectrum  of  ice  was  carried 
out.  These,  and  photographic  experiments  on  sand,  snow,  and  ice 
made  by  M.  Kalitine,  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  during. 
August  4-30,  1909,  the  south  polar  cap  of  Mars  exhibited  the  optical 
properties  of  ice  rather  than  of  snow. — "  Nature." 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Dufat  Colour  Plates. — I  recently  brought  back  from  Switzerland 
a  number  of  Dufay  "  Dioptichrome  "  plates,  which  I  have  since 
developed.  The  greater  number  were  very  dense,  owing,  I  think, 
to  under-developraent,  and  I  judged  that  it  would  be  best  first  to 
reduce  and  then  to  intensify  them,  as  I  had  previously  done  with 
good  results  in  the  case  of  Autochromes.  I  reduced  them  with 
Farmer's  reducer  to  a  state  in  which  they  were  decidedly  too  weak, 
but  so  far  all  went  well.  I  then  began  to  intensify  with  the 
"Autochrome"  intensdfier  (nitrate  of  silver  and  pyro)  and  in 
two  cases  arrived  at  an  almost  perfect  result.  But  as  soon  as  the 
plates  were  put  into  the  acid  fixing  bath  came  the  most  tantalising 
of  all  my  photographic  experiences.  In  one  case  the  image  went 
altogether,  except  the  mere  ghost  of  it,  still  to  be  discovered  on 
the  plate.  In  the  second  case  a  good  deal  remains,  but  the  picture 
is  quite  spoilt.  Both  were  scenes  which  I  may  never,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  take  again.  1.  Can  these  images  by  any  means — physical 
development  or  otherwise — be  restored  ?  2.  What  is  the  cause  ? 
I  can  only  suppose  that  as  in  each  case  the  reduction  was  very  con- 
siderable, a  lower  surface  of  the  film — not  punctuated  by  the 
second  development — was  laid  bare,  and  at  once  acted  upon  by 
the  hypo.  The  second  development  lasted.  I  should  say,  two  or 
three  minutes,  which  I  have  always  found  ample  for  Auto- 
chromes; but  the  "  Dioptichrome  "  film  is  evidently  much  thicker. 
3.  How  should  I  proceed  in  the  case  of  the  plates  which  I  have 
reduced  but  not  yet  intensified?  Will  their  future  safety  be 
secured  if  they  are  submitted  to  a  further  "second  development," 
or  should  I  intensify  by  means  of  a  mercury  solution,  as  the  makera 
of  the  "  Dioptichrome  "  suggest  ?  4.  1  have  a  number  of  "  Diopti- 
chrome "  plates  which  I  was  on  the  point  of  varnishing,  but  I 
noticed  in  your  columns  some  time  ago  a  warning  that  varnish  is- 
apt  to  turn  yellow  with  age.  Is  this  danger  real  enough  to  make 
it  wise  to  avoid  varnishing  altogether? — J.  M.  J. 

1.  We  doubt  if  any  restoration  is  possible,  but  perhaps  further 
intensification  will  improve  matters  slightly.  2  and  3.  Your  sug- 
gested explanation  seems  hardly  likely  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Farmer  reducer  which  removed  the  silver  would  also  attack 
any  undeveloped  salts.  A  third  development  after  the  silver  in- 
tensifier  would  be  likely  to  produce  stains,  so  we  suggest  that  you 
had  better  either  adopt  mercurial  intensification  or  else  omit  the 
final  fixing.  The  most  probable  cause  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
insufficient  intensification.  Y'ou  would  be  wise  to  experiment  on 
some  plates  of  no  consequence  before  proceeding  further.  4.  We 
should  use  celluloid,  dissolved  in  amyl  acetate,  for  the  varnish^ 
Yellowing  is  not  then  likely  to  take  place. 
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ON    THE    USE    or    REFLECTING    BACKING    CARDS 
IN    AUTOCHROME    EXPOSURES. 


[In  the  following  paper  read  before  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M.  L.  Benoist  describes  test  measurements  made  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  definite  information  as  to  the  efiect  of  a  white  or  metallic  surface  backing  card  for  the  Autochrome  plate  as  re- 
gards any  injurious  effect  on  the  definition  of  colour  rendering  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  respect  to  the  reduction  in  exposure 
which  can  be  made  by  the  aid  of  such  reflecting  backing. — Eds.  "  B.J."j 


In  a  previous  paper  I  have  shown  that  the  efiect  of  light  upon 
the  Autochrome  plate,  as  also  upon  other  screen-plates,  may  be 
appreciably  intensified  by  replacing  the  customary  black  backing 
card  by  one  having  a  reflecting  surface,  such  as  that  of  a  polished 
metal  plate  or  of  a  highly  glossy  paper.  The  black  surface 
absorbs  the  portion  of  light  which  passes  through  the  plate  with- 
out acting  upon  it :  the  reflecting  surface,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  back  this  proportion  of  the  light  to  the  plate.  In  order  that 
the  sharpness  of  the  image  and  tlio  purity  of  the  colours  should 
not  suffer,  it  is  evident,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  in 
this  return  of  the  light  there  should  not  occur  the  effect  of  the 
rays  passing  through  any  given  colour  grain  acting  on  the  grain 
of  another  colour — that  is  to  say,  the  reflecting  surface  should  be 
in  contact  with  the  sensitive  film.  This  method  has  since  been 
put  to  the  test  by  other  makers,  who  have  confirmed  the  increase 
in  light-effect  obtained,  or,  in  other  words,  the  decrease  of  the 
exposure. 

It  has,  however,  been  asked  whether  under  these  conditions  the 
return  of  the  light  is  not  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  diffu- 
sion resulting  in  a  depreciation  of  the  transparency  of  the 
results.'  I  have,  therefore,  made  tests  in  as  precise  a  way  as 
possible  in  order  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  existence,  or 
otherwise,  of  any  such  diffusion,  and,  if  it  exists,  of  determining 
its  limits. 

The  first  method  of  this  control  consists  in  the  use  of  a  test- 
object  composed  of  two  transparent  plates  laid  side  by  side  and  of 


■  See  the  note  by  M.  O.  Henry,  November  18,  1910,  and  M.  Le  Comte  de  Dalmaa, 

February  17. 1911,  M.  Charboseau,  at  the  meetinir  ot  the  Society.  .July  17,  1908,  had 
also  tried  using  the  white  card  next  to  the  sensitive  film  without  ohservlnK  any 
diffusion  or  fog.  He,  however,  stated  that  he  could  find  no  reduction  in  the 
exposure,  an  observation  which  is  explained  by  the  feeble  reflecting  power  ot  a  matt 
white  card. 


complementary  colours,  for  example,  one  red  and  the  other  green. 
This  test-object  is  photographed  on  a  plate  with  one  half  of 
which  the  usual  black  card  is  used,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  other 
half  a  reflecting  backing  of  glazed  white  paper  is  interposed 
between  the  backing  card  and  tlic  plate.  All  appreciable  diffu- 
sion would  thus  be  rendered  visible  in  consequence  of  the  rays 
reaching  the  backing  from  the  red  portion  of  the  test-object  being 
diffused  on  to  the  part  of  the  plate  representing  the  green  por- 
tion of  the  test-object.  There  would  thus  be  produced  by  this 
and  the  analogous  diffusion  of  green  to  red  a  central  band  of 
greater  or  less  width  and  more  or  less  completely  free  from 
colour.  Actual  experiment  showed  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
test-object,  when  obtained  in  the  Autochrome  reproduction, 
showed  a  perfectly  defined  and  sharp  line  where  •  the  black 
and  reflecting  backings  joined.  When  examined  under  a  lens 
not  the  least  alteration  in  the  colours,  nor  any  appreciable 
diffusion,  could  be  seen. 

The  second  method  was  of  a  still  finer  nature.  It  consisted 
in  the  use  of  a  lii.e  test-object  formed  by  parallel  lines  alter- 
nately black  and  white,  and  all  of  the  same  width.  On  the 
photograph  obtained,  any  diffusion  would  be  shown  by  an 
encroachment  of  the  white  lines  on  the  black,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  broadening  of  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 
This  process  will  permit,  moreover,  of  determining  the  limit  of 
the  diffusion.  If  we  gradually  reduce  the  width  of  the  lines 
forming  the  image  of  the  test-object,  at  the  point  at  which  this 
width  approximates  to  the  dimension  of  any  diffusion  pro- 
duced, the  white  lines  will  completely  encroach  on  the  black, 
and  these  latter  will  disappear,  becoming  merged  in  the  white, 
and  producing  an  almost  uniform  grey  tone. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  such  effect  will  always 
be  produced,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  diffusion,  when  work- 
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ing  with  an  image  of  the  test-object  of  a  certain  degree  of  fine- 
ness—that is,  when  this  fineness  reaches  the  limit  of  the  resolv- 
ing power  possessed  by  the  optical  properties  of  the  lens,  and 
by  the  grain  of  the  photographic  plate.  In  order  that  the 
diffusion  due  to  the  reflecting  screen  should  be  appreciable— 
that  is  to  say,  prejudicial — it  is  necessary  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced should  be  greater  than  this  unavoidable  degree  of 
diffusion. 

I  used  a  series  of  line  test-objects,  the  scale  or  degree  of 
fineness  of  which  (that  is  the  width  of  the  white  or  black  line) 
ranged  from  2  mm.  up  to  .15  mm.  These  test-objects  were 
photographed  to  the  scale  of  1-lOth,  their  images  thus  repre- 
senting degrees  of  fineness  from  .2  to  .015  mm.,  as  set  forth  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Degree 

of 

Degree  of 

Test-object 

fineness 

of 

Test-object 

fineness  of 

No. 

image. 

No. 

image. 

1 

....     0,2 

8 

0.028 

2 

....     0.1 

9 

....     0,023 

3 

....     0.05 

10 

....     0,021 

4 

....     0.064 

11 

....     0.019 

5 

....     0.047 

12 

....     0,017 

6 

....     0.037 

13 

....     0.015 

7 

....     0.030 

All  the  test  exposures  were  made  on  plates  one  half  of  which 
■was  provided  with  a  white  reflecting  backing,  and  the  other 
Tialf  with  the  black  card,  the  image  of  the  test-object  running 
at  right-angles  across  the  line  of  separation,  so  that  the  most 
minute  difference  of  sharpness  produced  by  the  white  screen 
would  be  emphasised. 

It  was  found  from  the  series  of  negatives  thus  obtained  on 
Autochrome  plates,  by  examination  either  with  the  eye,  by 
projection  with  a  lens,  or  even  with  the  microscope,  that  the 
sharpness  and  width  of  the  lines  was  absolutely  the  same  on 
both  parts  of  the  plate  up  to  the  eighth  test-object — that  is  to 
say,  to  .028  or  l-36th  of  a  millimetre. 

Beyond  this  a  slight  difference  in  sharpness,  visible  only 
with  a  strong  lens,  commences  to  appear,  but  at  the  same  time 
on  both  parts  of  the  plat«  the  sharpness  commences  to  diminish 
in  consequence  of  the  visible  grain  of  the  plate,  and  from  the 
tenth  test-object  of  .021  mm.  the  sharpness,  even  when  seen  by 
the  lens,  has  disappeared  on  one  side  as  much  as  the  other. 
In  other  words,  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  resolving 
power  of  the  Autochrome  plate. 

I  have  measured  in  the  microscope  the  diameter  of  the 
coloured  grains  with  the  following  results:  — 

Finest  grain,  .0080  mm. 
Medium  grains,  .0105  mm. 
Coarsest  grains,  .0132  mm. 
Average,  .0106  mm. 

The  coarser  grains  being  more  numerous  than  the  finer,  we 
may  assume  that  the  average  is,  say,  .012. 

Now,  in  order  to  produce  sharply— that  is  to  say,  in  black 
and  white  lines  drawn  in  black  and  white— it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  the  width  of  each  line  image  should  contain,  on 
the  average,  three  coloured  grains,  since  white  is  the  result 
of  the  mixture  of  three  primary  colours.  With  only  two  grains 
one  might,  at  a  pinch,  get  a  line  which  was  nearly  white,  but 
not  perfectly  so.  Thus,  the  resolving  power  of  the  Autochrome 
^^i,""^^.  f  ?;j*  ''^^'^^"  -^^  ^""^  .024-that  is  to  say,  between 
I'f^  ^H^  1°'^/-*  ^  millimetre.  This,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
weu  within  the  dimensions  corresponding  with  the  reproduc- 
tion recorded  above.* 


element  of  thi,  b'.te  ha,  ,  il^meter  of  -^     T^* "*'  '»,«,"'"<=  'l  •»■"      The  colour 
«onclu«lou.  reached  in  tb^'cl^'^o^ZVlooifor^lu^.  ""  '"  "«"«°'""  «'"•  '"« 


Thus  it  is  found  that  the  diffusion  to  which  a  reflecting  back- 
ing of  white  paper  or  polished  metal  can  give  rise  is  absolutely 
negligible,  since  it  produces  diffusion  of  sharpness  not  greater 
than  that  which  already  results  from  the  grain  of  the  Auto- 
chrome plate,  namely,  about  l-30th  to  l-40th  of  a  millimetre. 

This  important  point  once  settled,  it  remains  to  compare  the 
intensifying  properties  of  the  various  reflecting  backings  which 
could  be  used,  and  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  the  best,  its 
exact  value  in  reducing  exposure.  I,  therefore,  used  in  twos 
and  threes  on  the  same  plates,  backings  formed  by  sheets  of 
white  glazed  paper,  yellow  glazed  paper,  and  metal-coated 
paper,  prepared  with  copper,  silver,  gold,  tin,  and  aluminium, 
all  the  metals  being  in  the  polished  state,  with  the  exception  of 
the  aluminium,  which  I  could  only  obtain  matt.  It  was  found 
that  white  glazed  paper  giVes  the  greatest  reflecting  action  ; 
the  metallic  papers,  though  extremely  brilliant,  were  distinctly 
inferior  to  it ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  matt  aluminium  this 
inferiority  was  pronounced.  As  regards  the  silver  surface,  it 
was  anticipated  that  this  metal,  in  consequence  of  its  excep- 
tional transparence  to  the  refrangible  rays,  should  give,  in 
the  case  of  these  rays,  which  are  the  most  active  photographi- 
cally, a  considerable  loss  in  reflecting  power. 

As  regards  the  exact  amount  of  the  increase  due  to  the  use 
of  the  reflecting  backing,  I  employed  the  following  method  of 
testing  : — Two  Autochrome  plates,  taken  from  the  same  box, 
were  laid,  one  against  the  black  card,  the  other  against  glazed 
white  paper,  and  two  exposures  made  with  these  two  plates  on 
the  same  subject  immediately  after  each  other  in  a  good,  con- 
stant light,  but  with  different  exposures.  The  two  plates  were 
developed  together  and  treated  throughout  in  the  same  baths, 
manipulating  one  plate  in  each  hand.  If  the  two  images 
obtained  were  identical,  it  is  evident  that  the  amounts  of  light 
which  they  had  received  were  exactly  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
time  of  exposure.  If  they  were  not  identical,  one  saw  which 
was  the  most  strongly  exposed,  and  thus  obtained  an  indica- 
tion to  repea't  the  experiment  with  other  exposures.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  series  exposed,  a  view  of  the  Luxembourg 
Palace,  the  times  of  the  first  pair  were  as  follows  : — 

Black  card,  exposure  9      seconds 

White  paper,    exposure  6.2  seconds 

or  a  ratio  of  1.45. 

In  this  case  the  plate  provided  with  the  white  backing  was 
seen  to  have  been  more  fully  exposed  than  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  pair  the  times  were  as  follows  : — 

Black  card,  exposure  5      seconds 

White  paper,  exposure    3      seconds 

or  a  ratio  of  1.66. 

Here  the  plate  provided  with  the  black  card  appears  a  little 
more  exposed  than  that  with  the  white,  the  ratio  of  exposure 
being  thus  a  little  below  66   :    100. 

In  the  case  of  the  third  pair  the  exposures  were  : — 

Black  card,  exposure  9.2  seconds 

White  paper,  exposure    5.8  seconds 

This  is  a  ratio  of  1.59,  and  the  results  were  seen  to  be 
identical.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  ratio  of  expo- 
sure is  from  near  59  :  100,  or,  in  round  numbers,  60  :  100. 
»  Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  the  use  of  a  glazed 
white  paper  as  the  backing  in  place  of  the  customary  black 
card  is  without  the  drawback  of  producing  diffusion,  or  any 
reduction  in  the  sharpness  of  the  image  produced.  Nor  does  it 
lead  to  any  degradation  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour  render- 
ing, whilst  it  allows  of  an  increase  in  the  light  effect  certainly 
greater  than  50  per  cent.,  and  very  nearly  equal  to  60  per  cent. 
The   method,    therefore,   allows   of  exposures  being  reduced    a 
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500(1  third — that  is  to  say,  other  things  teing  equal,  an  expo- 
sure of  10  seconds  in  place  of  one  of  16  seconds,  which  is  a 
■considerable  advantage  in  practical  work.' 

The  white  glazed  paper  which  I  have  used  is  sold  under  this 
name  by  all  paper  merchants.     It  is  simply  laid  between  the 

'It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  thnt,  aa  It  incrfasn  the  liicidoiit  lllumlnattoti 
l>y  3.  the  white  rellcctlim  acreen  likewise  Imreasea  to  tlie  inmo  cleKrce  any  exceas 

";  ^Ji""."''"-,  ''  '*  "''"  *'''"''  ''»•  ""  >'""'''■  '"•'  "o  ">e  assumption  that  It  Is  ■cauie 
-of  ulffuBlon  tog. 


black  card  and  the  s^msitive  film,  if  neoesMry,  folding  it  over 
the  back  of  the  card,  so  as  to  prorent  its  slipping  about.  Tb« 
paper,  having  a  gelatine  coating,  should  obviously  not  b« 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  water  or  damp  subject*.* 

Ij.    BntOTHT. 

*  Theire  Is  no  nece.slty  K.  k-tfi  I  ha  wblU  p«p«r  In  darka««  for  •  I"  '•" 

ni«.     I  hn»c  made  particular  riiMrimtnU  on  thia  point  bjr  npoal  .  « 

light  lor  live  mliiiitea  Immoillataly  hatora  OM,  tat  har*  toaad  that  >.-. <>  j.>f 

waa  produood  on  th*  Autoehronie  plate. 
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[Particulars  of  the  screen  films  manufactured  in  Germany 
given  in  past  numbers  of  the  "Supplement."  In  the  current 
which  devotes  special  attention  to  colour  photography,  Mr. 
and  deals  with  the  methods  of  preparing  colour  prints  from 
Although  following  the  Autochrome  and  other  screen-plate 
processes,  a  colour  film  that  promises  many  advantages  over 
the  glass  plate  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Neu© 
Photographische  Gesellschaft,  of  Berlin,  Germany.  In  its 
manufacture,  sheet  celluloid,  such  as  is  used  for  ordinary  roll 
film,  is  coated  with  gelatine,  and  ujion  that  is  printed  a  series 
«f  lines  in  oily  ink.  The  gelatine  spaces  intervening  are  dyed 
up  in  a  red  bath  that  takes  to  the  gelatine  only  between  the 
ink  lines,  forming  red  lines,  and  these  lines  in  red  are  fixed 
■so  that  the  subsequent  colours  will  not  mix  with  them  by  sub- 
jecting the  red-dyed  film  to  a  bath  of  ferric  chloride.  After 
drying,  the  lines  in  fatty  ink  are  i-eni'oved  with  a  benzole  swab. 
This  red-line  screen  is  next  given  a  second  series  of  lines  in 
fatty  ink,  spaced  exactly  like  the  fii-st,  but  ruled  at  right  angles 
to  the  first.  The  film  is  again  stained  in  a  dye  bath,  this  time 
Hue,  and  as  before,  fixed,  the  fatty  ink  lines  removed  and  th© 
•film  dried.  The  third,  or  green,  dye  bath  is  allowed  to  stain 
up  the  spaces  left  by  the  removal  of  the  last  series  of  oily  ink 
lines,  and  when  dry,  the  film  is  ready  for  a  panchromatic 
■emulsion.  This  applied,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  film  is  ready 
for  use  in  a  film  pack  or,  if  desired,  in  an  ordinary  plat©  holder. 
The  exposure,  as  in  the  Autochrome  and  like  processes,  is  made 
through  th©  film  or  from  the  back,  with  a  proper  filter,  in  the 
form  of  a  glass  filter  kit,  just  in  front  of  the  film.  In  other 
■words,  th©  image-forming  rays  piass,  after  leaving  the  lens,  first 
■through  the  filter  kit,  then  through  the  celluloid  film,  next 
through  tho  ruled  coloured  layer  of  gelatine,  reaching  the  pan- 
chromatic emulsion  last. 

The  exposed  film  is  developed  and  fixed  in  th©  ordinary  way  ; 
and,  when  dry,  can  be  printed  upon  another  film  having  th© 
■same  ruling  in  colours,  but  coated  with  a  positive  emulsion 
instead  of  the  panchromatic  one.  Upon  development  of  this 
•positive,  the  colours  all  appear  by  transmitted  light  as  in  other 
•screen-plate  processes,  but,  in  this  process,  any  number  of 
■positives  in  colours  can  be  produced  from  the  original  negative, 
and  positives  on  paper  are  made  possible,  as  will  b©  explained 
further  along  in  tlie  working  directions. 

Upon  opening  a  package  of  the  Krayn  Colour  Films,  in  the 
'dark  of  course,  one  corner  will  be  found  cut  off  in  order  to 
locate  the  screen  side  of  th©  film.  This  corner  must  be  placed 
in  the  glass  filter  kit  so  as  to  come  against  th©  cut  corner  of 
the  filter.  The  kit  and  film  are  then  placed  in  the  holder  and 
it  is  ready  for  exposure.  Th©  focussing  screen  must  be  reversed 
in  the  camera  back  in  order  to  bring  its  ground  surface  in  the 
•same  plane  as  the  film,  making  allowance  in  that  way  for  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  carrier. 

The  exjiosure  should  be  fifty  times  that  given  an  ordinary 
•plate,  without  filter,  under  the  same  conditions.  Sunshine  and 
■subjects  containing  strong  contrasts  of  colour  or  of  black  and 
•white  should  be  avoided.  One  should  try  to  gauge  the  exposure 
for  the  half-shades,  not  th©  shadows.  Tho  exposed  films  are 
developed  in  the  dark,  using  a  soft  working  developer.     After 


under  the  name  of  Deutsche  Farben-films  have  already  been 
issue  of  "  Camera  Craft,"  our  San  Francisco  contemporary, 

H.  K.  Blackburn  publishes  the  following  notes  on  th©  filmi 
them. — Eds.,  "  Colour  Photography  "  Supplement] 

two  minutes'  immersion,  one  can  turn  np  the  red  light.  De- 
velopment should  not  take  over  three  minutes  or  a  liability  to 
fog  will  be  found.  If  results  are  not  satisfactory,  no  attempt 
to  doctor,  intensify,  or  reduce  should  be  made.  Another  ex- 
posure should  be  tried.  Fixing  is  done  in  an  ordinary  acid  hypo 
bath,  followed  by  washing  and  finally  a  five  per  cent,  glycerine 
bath  before  hanging  up  to  dry. 

To  make  the  positive,  this  negative  film  and  the  unexposed 
positive  film  are  placed  in  the  yellow  filter-holder  kit  so  that 
all  three  cut  comers  come  together,  and  exposed  as  for  a  con- 
tact lantern  slide,  through  the  yellow  filter.  Develop,  fix,  and 
wash  the  same  as  the  first  or  negative  film,  following  with  the 
glycerine  bath.  The  result  will  be  a  beautiful  transparency  In 
colours. 

To  obtain  prints  upon  paper,  from  these  positives,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  fix  out  six  ordinary  unexposed  dry  plates  in  a 
twenty  per  cent,  hypo  bath,  using  no  hardener,  wash  them  well, 
and  then  dye  up  two  in  each  of  the  following  baths :  — 

Hoechst  No.  1  Filter  Bed 1  gramme 

Hot  water  100  cubic  centimetres 

When  cool,  filter,  and  immerse  plates  three  hours. 
Hoechst  No.  1  Filter  Green  ...         1  gramme 

Hot  water  100  cubic  centimetres 

When  cool,  filter,  and  immerse  plates  two  hours. 

Crj-stal  violet    9  grammes 

Acetic  acid 1  cubic  centimetre 

Water  100  cubic  centimetres 

Filter,  and  immerse  plates  one-half  hour.  Th©  colours  may  be 
obtained  of  Victor  Koech  and  Company,  122,  Hudson  Street, 
New  York. 

These  plates  are  to  be  used  as  filters  to  obtain  three  colour- 
selecting  negatives  from  the  screen  film  positive.  From  the  dye 
baths  the  plates  are  drained,  dried,  and  then  bound  up  in  pairs 
with  ordinary  binding  tape.  Th'e  red  filter,  tlie  two  red-stained 
plates  bound  together,  is  placed  in  a  printing  frame,  then  th© 
screen  film  positive,  and  lastly,  in  the  dark,  an  unexposed 
panchromatic  plate.  Exposure  is  mad©  to  a  lamp,  th©  plate 
developed  in  the  dark,  using  a  soft  working  developer,  fixed  and 
washed,  and  then  marked  red  negative  plate.  Th©  same  is  done 
with  the  green  filter  and  film,  using  an  orthochromatic  plate, 
developing  as  for  orthochromatic  plates,  and  marked  green 
negative  plate.  With  the  blue  filter  and  film,  an  ordinary  plat© 
is  used,  developed  accordingly,  and  marked  blue  negative  plate. 
This  gives  a  set  of  trichromatic  negatives  suitable  for  prints 
on  paper. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  double  transfer  carbon 
process,  the  trichrome  tissue  supplied  by  the  Neue  Photo- 
graphische Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  Germany,  will  appeal  strongly. 
The  proper  colours  are  used  ;  they  are  very  transparent,  and  of 
the  most  lasting  quality.  In  addition,  th©  diflSculties  have  been 
greatly  minimised  by  the  introduction  of  a  spirit  sensitiser  and 
a  stripping  solution.    All  the  former  troubles  of  securing  good 
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adhesion  and  register  have  been  removed.  The  only  precaution 
necessary  is  to  buy  the  tissue  in  rolls  and  cut  it  oneself  so 
that  each  sheet  is  the  same  way  of  the  paper.  So  doing,  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  support  during  manipulation 
will  be  the  same  in  all  three  and  no  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced in  securing  absolutely  perfect  registration  when  they  are 
superimposed.  In  the  old  method  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
securing  good  adhesion,  but  talced  plates  and  stripping  solution 
now  take  the  place  of  the  tricky  gelatine  or  collodion  solutions. 
Personally,  I  work  the  process  as  follows  :  — Ten  ounces  of 
clean,  selected  crystals  of  bichromate  of  potassium  are  placed 
in  a  stone  jug  containing  two  hundred  ounces  of  hot  water. 
This  makes  a  five  per  cent,  stock  solution  that  keeps  well.  To 
eight  ounces  of  this  stock  solution  are  added  two  ounces  of 
water,  two  ounces  of  acetons,  and  then,  while  stirring  slowly 
add  enough  liquid  ammonia  to  just  turn  the  orange  colour 
yellow.  This  is  a  rather  weak  sensitiser,  but  the  negatives  are 
thin.  Filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  sensitising  the  tissue.  The 
tissue  has  been  cut  as  advised,  a  tray  of  the  proper  size  contains 
the  bath,  and  good  lamplight  is  being  used,  the  tissue  not 
being  sensitive  until  dry.  A  sheet  of  the  yellow  tissue  is  placed 
in  the  solution  and  turned  over  and  over  to  see  that  no  bubbles 
collect  on  its  surface.  When  it  becomes  limp  and  starts  to  curl 
in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  taken  out  and  squeegeed  on  to 
a  sheet  of  ferrotype  plate,  and  set  in  the  dark  to  dry.  If  there 
is  a  good  circulation  of  dry  air,  it  will  strip  and  be  ready  to 
Iirint  in  about  two  hours.  In  my  own  practice,  I  darken  the 
room  and  use  the  attic  stairway,  there  being  a  good  draught 
there. 

This  sensitised  yellow  tissue  is  printed  under  the  blue 
filter  negative  until  it  shows  a  good  image,  then  transferred 
to  a  pan  of  oool  water  and  proceeded  with  as  ordinarily.  It  is 
kept  turning  until  limp,  and  when  it  starts  to  curl  in  the 
opposite  direction,  it  is  removed  and  placed,  coated  side  down- 
ward, on  one  of  the  dry,  talced  ground-glasses.  As  the 
adhesion  is  a  matter  of  vacuum  only,  no  time  need  be  allowed, 
and  (it  is  placed  at  once  in  a  tray  of  water  as  warm  as  the 
liand  can  bear.  As  soon  as  the  colour  starts  to  ooze  out  around 
the  edges  the  j»aper  support  is  gently  peeled  free  from  the  glass. 
Rubbing  or  pouring  water  on  the  print  in  order  to  bring  out 
unexposed  parts  must  not  be  resorted  to  or  gradation  will  be 
destroyed.  Rocking  the  tray  only  is  permissible.  When  no 
more  colour  will  come  away  the  print  on  the  glass  plate  is 
rinsed  and  set  up  to  dry. 

The  desired  number  of  yellow  prints  being  made,  a  bath  is 
made  up  by  adding  a  grain  of  fluoride  of  soda  to  each  ounce  ot 
water,  and  in  this  is  placed  a  sheet  of  heavy  single  transfer 
paper.  When  the  gelatine-coated  surface  becomes  slimy,  it  is 
ready  to  be  placed  upon  the  yellow  print  and  squeegeed  into 
contact.  The  yellow  print  has,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  given 
a  bath  of  six  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
a  strength  that  will  have  no  ill-effect  on  either  the  print  or  the 
hands.  When  dry,  one  corner  is  raised  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  blade  and  the  paper  stripped  from  the  ground-glass  sup- 
port. If  the  glass  was  properly  talced,  the  print  will  be  found 
adhering  perfectly  to  the  paper. 

The  desired  number  of  sheets  are  next  cut  from  the  red  roll 
seeing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  tissue,  that  all  are  cut  in 
the  same  direction,  printed  under  the  green  negative  plate,  and 
proceeded  with  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  rellow  print  except 
that  the  yellow  print  itself  on  the  paper  support  is  placed  in 
the  fluoride  bath  until  slimy,  when  it  is  placed  in  register  on 
the  acid-bathed  red  print,  squeegeed,  dried,  and  stripped.  The 
niaking  of  the  blue  prints  follows  the  same  procedure.  In  all 
three,  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  tissue,  deptli  of  printing 
"^f!^*^  ^"'^^®*^  ^^  examining  the  visible  image  as  printing  pro- 
ceeds. Stripping  the  blue  print  completes  the  process  except  for 
a  good  wasliing,  after  which  the  print  is  readv  for  mounting. 
As  the  reader  has   no  doubt  observed,   this  description  of 


.  the  process  of  producing  finished  trichromatic  prints  does  not, 
in  any  way,  suggest  comiplexity  or  difliculties  not  easily  over- 
come. Taking  it.  all  in  all,  it  seems  an  ideal  process  lor  the 
production  of  colour  prints  on  paper  from  screen-plate  or  screen- 
film  negatives.  H.  E.  Blackbubn. 
1   •   I 

LIGHTFILTERS     FOR     AUTOCHROJIE     FLASHLIGHT 
EXPOSURES. 
(A  Note  in  Eder's  "  Jahrbuch.") 
As  id  well  known,  Autochrome  exposures  by  flash-light  require  a 
special  light-filter  in  order  to  secure  correct  colour  rendering.     The 
light -filters  which  yield  satisfactory  results  when  exposing  by  day- 
light are  not  satisfactory  for  flashlight  work,  as  their  absorption 
powers  are  too  strict. 

The  author  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  in  the  preparation  of  a  light-filter  which 
would  be  suitable  for  use  with  the  very  actinic  magnesium  flash- 
powder,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of  anhj-drous  thorium 
niti-ate  with  two  parts  of  magnesium  powder. 

The  author  started  from  a  formula  for  daylight  exposures  given 
to  him  by  Dr.  E.  Konig,  of  Hoechst.     This  yields  excellent  results, 
and  does  not  seem  so  far  to  have  been  published.    lb  is  as  follows  : — 
To  100  CCS.  of  6  per  cent,  gelatine  solution,  add 

Rapid  filter  yellow  K,   1:200 12  cos. 

Kristall  ponceau,   1:800   4  ccs. 

Water       4  ccs. 

This  dyed  gelatine  solution  is  filtered  and  used  in  the  proportion 
of  7  ccs.  per  100  sq.  cm.  of  surface.  Two  flat  glass  plates  coated  in 
this  manner  are  cemented  together  to  form  the  light-filter.  A  suit- 
able cement  is  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  chloroform. 

This  light-filter,  as  just  mentioned,  though  excellent  for  daylight 
work,  is  not  the  best  for  flashlight  exposures.     The  following  modi- 
fication made  by  the  author  has  given  excellent  results  in  flashlight 
exposures. 
To  100  ccs.  6  per  cent,  gelatine  solution  add  : — 

Rapid  filter  yellow,  1:200  15  ccs. 

Kristall  ponceau,   1:800   4  ccs. 

Water       4  ccs. 

The  dyed  solution  is  filtered  as  before,  coaled  on  glass  again  in 
the   same   proportion,   and   cemented   to  a  plain  cover   glass   with 
Canada  balsam.  y.   Nov-iK. 
»  ♦   I 

Deu)$  and^Dotes* 

Dr.  Mees. — Quite  the  most  intimate  and  interesting  account  of 
the  personality  behind  the  scientific  control  of  the  Wratten  dry-plat© 
factory  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the  "Process  Engravers' 
Monthly."  The  interviewer  had  occasion  to  be  shown  "a  weird  and 
fearsome  book  entitled  '  Investigations  on  the  Tlieory  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Processes.'  I  looked  it  over;  beheld  its  symbolised  formu- 
lations, which  confront  one  not  in  single  spies  but  in  battalions,  and 
I  closed  the  book,  or  the  niglitmare,  in  the  spirit  of  something  more 
than  Christian  resignation,  sighing,  'Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him.'  " 

COLODR    POKTRAITUHE    AT    THE    DoVER    STREET    StITOIOS.— Writing. 

to  the  "Process  Engravers'  Monthly,"  Mr.  Hamburger,  of  the  Dover 
Street  Studios,  gives  come  brief  particulars  of  the  process  named  by 
him  the  "  Polychromide,"  which  is  used  for  preparing  paper  colour 
prints  from  life.  He  writes :—"  The  Polychromide  system,  which 
^has  been  perfected  by  us,  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  collotype,  or 
any  similar  process  for  paper  reproductions  in  natural  colour.  The- 
process  consists  of  the  following  features,  which  are  now  perfected 
and  in  practical  working  :— First,  a  powerful  artificial  light  which 
enables  us  to  get  exposures  in  1-100  of  a  sec.  Second,  a  camera 
which  makes  four  colour  negatives  at  one  exposure  ready  for  the 
Mockmaker  or  for  our  own  direct  prinising,  which  is  done,  in  the 
case  of  small  orders  for  private  customers,  on  bromide  paper,  bv  a. 
process  {patent  for  which  has  just  been  filed)  which  depends  upoa 
the  chemical  change  of  the  silver  salts  into  the  colour  required  " 
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